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BOHAIR.    [AiBNB.] 

BOHEMIA  (in  Oerman,  Bohmen),  also  termed  Boheim  in  many 
ancient  records,  derives  its  name  from  the  Boii,  who  once  occupied 
the  parts  about  the  sources  of  the  Elbe  and  Moldau.  It  now  con- 
stitutes a  kingdom  forming  part  of  the  empire  of  Austria,  comprising 
Bohemia  Proper ;  the  mai^gntviate  of  Moravia,  and  that  small  portion 
of  the  duchy  of  Upper  SUesia  which  was  not  ceded  to  Prussia  under 
the  treaty  of  Hubertsbui^  in  1763  properly  belong  to  it,  but  they  now 
form  a  distinct  province  of  the  Austrian  empire.  The  margraviates 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia  also  formed  pstrt  of  the  Bohemian  domi- 
nions,  until  the  treaty  of  Prague  in  1635  transferred  them  to  the 
electorate  of  Saxony.  The  details  which  we  are  about  to  give  will 
be  confined  to^  the  territory  generally  known  bv  the  designation  of 
Bohemia;  which  is  an  irregular  quadrangle  m  the  south-east  of 
Germany,  extending  between  48"  38' and  51"  5'  N.  lat.,  and  12'  and 
16"  46'  E.  long. :  it  contains  an  area  of  20,013  square  miles,  which  is 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  Ireland  or  Bavaria.  It  is  bounded 
N.W.  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  N.E.  by  the  Prussian  provmce  of 
Saxony,  and  by  Austrian  and  Prussian  Silesia,  S.E.  by  Moravia,  S. 
by  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  and  S.W.  by  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria. 
The  whole  circuit  of  Bohemia  is  estimated  at  about  810  miles,  of 
which  165  lie  next  to  Prussia,  294  to  Saxony,  and  175  to  Bavaria : 
so  that  176  miles  only  of  this  circuit  are  skirted  by  other  parts  of 
the  Austrian  dominions. 

Surfaetf  Population,  d:c. — The  kingdom  of  Bohemia  is.  now  divided 
into  seven  circles,  which,  with  their  respective  areas  and  populations, 
are  as  follows : — 


Circles. 

English  Square  Miles. 

Population  in  1850.1 . 

Prague         .... 

Budweis 

Eger 

Gitschin 

BShroisch-Lcipa   . 
PardnbiU        .        ... 
Pllsen          .... 

239:1 
8533 
2861 
8127 
1610 
2890 
8600 

602,725 
569,678 
560,782 
838,774 
580,822 
677,800 
629,374 

Total    .... 

20,013 

4,409,900 

There  are  in  the  kingdom  289  towns,  278  smaller  towns  and  places 
having  markets,  and  12,079  villages.  The  inhabitants  are  220  to  a 
square  mil& 

Bohemia  is  inclosed  on  every  side  by  lofty  and  in  parts  wild  and 
dreary  mountains.  On  the  west  side,  and  from  a  point  close  upon  the 
Fichtelgebiz^e,  issue  two  ranges,  the  one  taking  a  nortii-east  and  the 
other  a  south-east  direction.  The  first  of  these  ranges,  which  sepa- 
rates Bohemia  from  Saxony,  and  mav  be  termed  'the  left  arm  of  Uie 
Sudetsch  chain,'  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Erzgebirge  (Ore 
Mountains).  It  runs  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  between  Tetschen 
and  Schandau,  and  is  neither  precipitous  nor  of  a  wild  character,  but 
with  few  exceptions  wooded  nearly  to  its  summit.  Its  ridges  form  an 
undulating  line,  here  and  there  broken  by  gentle  depressions.  The 
short  slope  is  towards  Bohemia,  and  the  longer  one  towards  Saxony. 
The  highest  points  of  this  range  are  the  Schwarswald,  or  Sonnen- 
wirbel,  near  Joachimsthal,  4125  feet  (or  according  to  HallascUca 
4005  feet  only) ;  the  Lesser  Fichtelberg,  near  Wiesenthal,  8999,  or  ac- 
cording to  some  3709  feet  only ;  the  Kupferberg  2749  feet^  towards  the 
southern  end  of  the  range ;  and  the  Schneeborg,  near  Tetschen  on  the 
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Elbe  2291  feet  at  the  northern  end  of  the  range.  The  western  and 
south-western  borders  of  Bohemia  are  defined  by  the  Bohmer-Wald- 
gebirge  (Bohemian  Forest  Mountains).  The  Sudetsch  chain,  of  which 
the  principal  range  is  more  peculiarly  designated  the  Sudetengebii^ 
(Sudetsch  Mountains),  extends  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  as  far 
to  the  eastern  side  of  Bohemia  as  Qrulich.  Certain  portions  of  this 
range  bear  particular  names;  such  as  the  north-western,  called  the 
Isergebiige  (Mountains  of  the  Iser),  and  that  small  portion  Iving  next 
to  the  Elbe,  which  is  'balled  the  Lausitzer  Bexgplatte  (Mountam  plateau 
of  Lusatia). 

In  the  last-mentioned  quarter  the  loftiest  summit  on  the  side  of 
Bohemia  is  the  Tafel-fichte,  which  lies  at  the  extreme  point  of  the 
Bohemian  frontier  next  to  Silesia  and  Saxony,  and  according  to 
G^rsdorf  has  an  elevation  of  3780  feet.  Commencing  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Iser,  the  frontier  line  between  Bohemia  and 
Silesia  runs  along  the  crest  of  the  remaining  and  principal  arm  of 
the  Sudetsch  chain,  termed  the  Rieseugebirge  (Giant  Mountains),  a 
name  frequently  applied  to  designate  that  chain  in  general.  Seen 
from  a  certain  distance  this  range  describes  a  waving  line,  with  a  few 
elevated  points,  which  present  the  appearance  of  having  been  cut 
short  off  at  their  upper  extremities.  The  highest  of  these  abrupt 
and  naked  summits  is  the  Riesen,  or  Schnedcoppe  (Qiant  or  Snow- 
cap),  5058  feet,  upon  which  a  circular  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Law- 
rence has  been  erected.  Next  in  height  are  the  double-capped  Brunn 
or  Bomberg,  and  the  Qreat  Sturmhaube  (Tempest-hood) ;  the  former 
of  which  is  5000  and  the  latter  4700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  Sudetsch  chain,  which  runs  south-south-east  to  the  vicinity  of 
Qrulich,  is  called  tha  Glatz  Mountains  (Glatzischegebii^e),  the  waving 
outline  of  whose  occasionally  cap-crowned  ridge  forms  a  pleasing 
object  to  the  eye.  Its  highest  point,  though  it  belongs  ratixer  to 
Moravia  than  Bohemia,  is  the  Grullch  or  Spieglitz  Schneebei^g ;  but 
the  most  elevated  on  the  Bohemian  side  are  the  Deschnay,  Hohekoppe^ 
or  Grenzkoppe,  as  it  is  also  termed,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
3748  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  Marienbei^  near  Grulich,  to  whic^ 
some  assign  an  elevation  of  4545  feet.  The  highest  ranges  of  the 
Sudetsch  Moimtains  consist  of  primitive  formations,  and  are  in  some 
parts  rich  in  ores :  those  of  inferior  height  are  composed  of  day-slate 
and  limestone,  intermixed  with  beds  of  coal ;  and  tne  offsets  of  lower 
elevation  are  formed  in  some  parts  of  quartz  and  sandstone,  and  in 
others  of  grauwack^  and  basalt. 

A  lower  range  runs  along  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  Bohemia, 
termed  the  Bohemian-Moravian  Moimtains,  and  forms  a  connecting 
link  with  the  Glatz  Moimtains  towards  the  north,  and  with  the 
Mannhart  Mountains  in  the  archduchy  of  Austria  towards  the  south. 
This  range,  which  is  of  moderate  elevation  and  gentle  ascent,  separates 
the  basins  of  the  Elbe  and  Moldau  from  those  of  the  Danube  and  the 
March. 

The  range  which  runs  nearly  north-west  and  south-east,  and  forma 
the  boundary-line  between  Bohemia  and  Bavaria  and  part  of  Austria^ 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bohmer-Wald-gebiige  (Bohemian 
Forest  Mountains),  which  is  wholly  of  primitive  formation,  and 
characterised  by  naked  and  precipitous  features  and  deep  ravines. 
Towards  Bavaria  its  slope  is  extremely  abrupt,  but  on  the  Bohemian 
side  the  descent  is  gradual ;  and  on  this  side  the  loftiest  heights  are 
the  Heidelberg,  whose  summit  forms  a  spacious  plateau  at  an  elevation 
of  4500  feet,  the  Kubani,  or  Boubin,  4218  feet  nigh,  and  the  Dreis* 
sesselberg  (Moimt  of  Three  Seats),  on  the  boundaries  of  Bohemia^ 
Bavaria,  and  Axistria,  3798  feet     This  mountain  range  presents  a 
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considerable  obBtacle  to  intercommunication  between  the  inhabitants 
occupying  the  coimtry  on  ita  opposite  sides.  Its  western  descent  is 
very  steep;  the  glens  and  valleys  are  narrow,  rugged,  and  often 
Bwampy.  Few  roads  traverse  it.  On  the  Bohemian  side  of  the 
moimtains  the  population  is  principally  composed  of  Czeches :  the 
Oerman  inhabitants  are  very  few.  Many  rivers  descend  from  this 
range :  some  of  them  go  to  the  Danube  and  send  their  waters  to  the 
Black  Sea ;  others  fall  into  the  Elbe  and  go  to  the  North  Sea.  On 
the  side  of  Bohemia  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Moldau,  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  the  Elbe,  and  two  of  its  most  considerable  affluents, 
the  Wottowa,  with  the  Woliuka,  and  theBeraunka.  Metals  are  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  range  ;  gold  occurs  in  small  quantities ;  silver 
is  more  abundant^  and  worked  profitably ;  lead  and  iron  are  largely 
wrought.  Antimony,  zinc,  cobalt,  and  cinnabar  are  Common.  Cofd 
occurs,  but  only  in  few  places  on  the  Bohemian  side. 

Bohemia  is  fdso  intersected  by  several  ranges  of  inferior  elevation ; 
the  northern,  called  the  Northern  Ball,  or  Trapp  Mountains,  spreads 
in  various  directions;  and  the  more  southerly,  called  the  Midland 
Mountains,  which  are  arms  of  the  Bohemian  Forest  chain,  consist  of 
the  Beraun,  Moldau,  Euler,  and  one  or  two  other  ranges. 

The  interior  of  Bohemia  presents  an  undulating  surface,  very  fre- 
quently studded  with  high  and  pointed  eminences,  but  with  a  general 
slope  towards  the  centre  of  the  country.  The  most  extensive  plains 
are  in  the  provinces  of  Koniggratz  and  Chrudim,  from  Neustadt  to 
the  Nassabeig  acclivities.  The  country  is  full  of  valleys  and  moun- 
tain passes,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  delightful  valleys  of 
the  Elbe  and  Beraun ;  but  the  deepest  is  the  Riesengrund  or  Qiant's 
Qlen  among  the  Giant  Mountains. 

Hydrography f  Communications. — The  whole  of  Bohemia  being  at  a 
considerable  elevation,  its  rivers  rise  either  within  or  close  upon  its 
borders.  The  Etbe  (the  ancient  Albis,  or  the  Labe  of  the  Bohemians) 
traverses  the  north-east  part  of  the  countjM^.    It  originates  in  the 

1 'unction  of  two  brooks,  the  White-water  and  Elbe-brook,  whose  sources 
le  10  miles  apart  in  the  Giant  Mountains ;  it  descends  as  an  impetuous 
torrent  into  tne  hill-country,  receives  a  multitude  of  minor  streams 
in  its  course,  and  assumes  a  blood-red  tint  after  heavy  showers,  which 
is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Josephstadt  and 
Koniggratz.  It  forms  in  many  parts  a  rich  alluvium  by  the  over- 
flowing of  its  banks,  and  quits  Bohemia  i^ler  a  course  of  about 
190  miles  at  Herrenskretschen,  near  Schandau,  where  it  enters  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony.  Its  sources  are  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  while  its  bed,  at  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  Bohemian  territory, 
is  not  more  than  about  287  feet  above  it.  Its  principal  tributaries 
within  the  borders  of  Bohemia  are  the  Moldau  and  Eger.  The  Moldau 
rises  from  the  Black  Mountain  (Schwarzbeig),  in  the  Bohemian  Forest 
Mountains,  close  upon  the  confines  of  the  Bavarian  bailiwick  of  Wolf- 
fetein  :  it  first  flows  south-east,  and  when  it  has  reached  Rosenberg,  at 
the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  takes  a  northerly  direc- 
tion through  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  falls  into  the  Elbe  near 
Melnik,  after  a  short  bend  to  the  east.  The  Moldau,  termed  the  Witwa 
by  the  natives,  runs  for  about  280  miles  before  its  junction  with  the 
Elbe :  it  generally  runs  between  steep  rocks,  and  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Elbe  ia  nearly  as  broad  as  that  river.  From  Budweis.  where 
it  becomes  navigable,  to  Prague,  its  length  is  about  180  miles,  and 
trom  Prague  to  Melnik  about  18  miles.  Its  breadth  at  Prague 
varies  horn.  250  to  286  paces ;  and  the  height  of  its  surface,  which 
is  1611  feet  at  Krummau,  declines  at  the  bridge  in  Prague  to  about 
629  feet.  The  Effer,  Called  the  Cheb  by  the  Bohemians,  rises  on 
the  east  side  of  tiie  Fichtelberg  in  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Upper 
Main,  whence  it  soon  after  enters  Bohemia  and  flows  eastward  for 
about  80  miles  until  it  joins  the  Elbe  on  the  west  bank  near  Theresien- 
•tadt  The  minor  tributaries  of  the  Elbe  are  the  Aupa,  the  Erlitz  or 
Adler,  which  rises  near  Koniggratz  and  skirts  the  principality  of  Glatz 
In  Prussian  Silesia  for  a  short  distance,  the  Mettau,  which  flows  from 
the  vicinity  of  Josephstadt,  and  the  laer,  which  descends  from  the 
south  slopd  of  the  Giant  Mountains,  not  far  from  Brandeis.  The 
streams  that  join  the  Moldau  are  the  Luschnitz,  which  flows  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moldautein,  the  Wottowa  or  Watawa,  which  flows 
fl'om  the  Bohemian  Forest  Mountains,  and  for  some  distance  first 
bears  the  name  of  the  Widra,  the  Sazawa  or  Czazawa,  whose  source 
lies  near  Hradishka,  and  the  Beraun  or  Beraunka,  which  rises  near 
KSnigsaal.  The  whole  drainage  of  Bohemia  finds  an  outlet  through 
the  narrow  pass  of  the  Elbe  at  Herrenskretschen.  As  this  outlet^ 
independently  of  its  confined  width,  bears  evident  marks  of  violent 
disruption,  and  as  every  other  side  of  Bohemia  is  walled  in  with 
mountains,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  whole  of  Bohemia  must 
at  one  time  have  formed  an  immense  lake,  which  has  been  drained  by 
a  disruption  taking  place  at  the  point  where  the  Elbe  ceases  to  be  a 
Bohemian  stream.  Among  the  numerous  falls  of  water  in  Bohemia 
the  most  interestinff  are  those  of  the  Elbe,  of  the  Moldau  across  the 
Devil's  Wall,  and  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Neuwald. 

Though  full  of  small  pieces  of  water,  Bohemia  has  no  lakes.  There 
are  several  large  swamps  and  morasses,  particularly  the  Servina  swamp 
(or  Gezera),  between  Briir  and  Postelberg,  and  the  Slatina  swamp  near 
Donn  on  ihe  Eger ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  first  of  these  has 
however  been  drained  and  converted  into  pasture  land. 

The  roads  throughout  Bohemia  are  generally  well  made,  and  kept 
in  excellent  order :  the  length  of  the  public  roads  is  upwards  of  1700 


miles.  The  only  passenger  railway  in  Bohemia  is  a  portion  of  the 
great  Austrian  line  described  under  Austria,  which  connects  Vienna 
with  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  the  other  chief  cities  of  Germany  and  the 
continent  generally.  This  line  enters  Bohemia  from  Saxony  near 
Bodenach  and  runs  southward  to  Prague  (80  miles),  whence,  imder  the 
title  of  the  Prague,  Olmutz,  and  Vienna  railway,  it  runs  nearly  east 
to  Bohm-Trubau  (101  miles),  where  it  turns  southward  to  Vienna ;  a 
few  miles  south  from  Bohjoi-Tnibau  it  quits  Bohemia.  At  Bohm- 
Trubau,  a  loop-line  which  passes  by  Olmutz  diverges  eastward,  and 
shortly  afterwards  quits  Bohemia.  There  is  also  a  line  chiefly  for 
minerals  from  Budweis  southward  to  Linz  and  Gmuden ;  the  carriages 
are  drawn  by  horses,  and  passengers  are  not  conveyed  on  that  part  of 
the  line  which  belongs  to  Bohemia. 

Oeologgf  MinercUogy,  Ac. — The  geological  character  of  Bohemia  has 
been  sumoiently  described  under  Austria.  From  Zippe's  Survey  it 
would  appear  that  the  whole  of  the  mountains  which  inclose  Bohemia 
are  of  primitive  formation,  with  the  exception  of  two  points,  the  one 
in  the  north  where  the  Elbe  quits  Bohemia,  and  the  other  in  the 
north-west,  about  Braunau  and  Trautenau,  which  are  of  a  later 
formation.  A  very  extensive  formation  of  sandstone  is  observed  in 
the  heart  of  the  country ;  and  there  is  one  most  remarkable  mass, 
the  Steinwald,  near  Adersbach,  which  is  nearly  6  miles  in  length  and 
above  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  stands  at  some  points  in  compact  masses, 
and  in  oilers  is  shaped  into  lofty  columns,  pyramids,  cones,  Ac, 
forming  immense  labyrinths.  In  many  parts  again  there  are  hiUs 
and  moimtains  composed  of  a  solid  mass  of  basalt 

Bohemia  contains  laige  masses  of  quartz,  granite,  and  sandstone ; 
precious  stones,  particularly  the  celebrated  Bohemian  garnet  or 
pyrope,  rubies,  sapphires,  topazes,  chrysolites,  amethysts,  camelians, 
chalcedonies,  and  agates;  limestones,  beautiful  marbles,  porcelain 
earth,  slates,  potter's  clay,  between  twenty  and  thirty  species  of 
serpentine,  basalt,  porphyry,  &c.  The  mountain  districts  yield  gold 
(though  now  but  a  small  quantity)  and  silver,  quicksilver,  tin,  lead, 
iron,  bismuth,  zinc,  cobalt,  arsenic,  manganese,  nickel,  chrome,  &o. 
Of  tHdts  Bohemia  furnishes  native  alum,  natron,  several  kindis  of 
vitriol,  and  almost  every  variety  of  officinal  salts  from  its  mineral 
springs ;  and  as  common  salt  is  extracted  from  some  of  the  springs 
it  has  been  inferred  that  beds  of  rock-salt  exist  in  some  quarters. 
Considerable  strata  of  sulphurous  slate,  as  well  aa  coals,  have  been 
found,  and  in  some  directions  peat-turf  is  dug  *  black-lead  of  good 
quality  likewise  frequently  occurs.  The  country  is  extremely  rich  in 
mineral  waters,  and  several  of  l^em  are  in  great  repute :  of  such  aa 
are  publicly  known  there  are  upwards  of  160.  At  the  head  of  the 
ferruginous  springs  are  the  Franzens  Brunnen  near  Eger,  the  three 
springs  at  Marienbad,  and  that  at  Giesshiibl;  among  the  alkaline 
springs  are  those  of  Carlsbad  and  Teplitz,  one  at  Marienbad,  and 
others  at  Bilin,  Liebwerda,  ftc. ;  there  are  bitter  waters  at  Sedlitz, 
Saidschitz,  and  Piillna ;  sulphurous  springs  at  Teplitz,  Soberscban, 
ftc. ;  aluminous  and  vitriolic  springs  at  Stecknitz,  Mocheno,  Zlonitz, 
fta  ;  carbonic  acid  waters  at  Carlstadt ;  and  saline  springs  at  Schlan 
and  in  other  places.  The  virtues  of  the  springs  of  Carlsbad,  as  weU 
as  the  beauty  of  the  adjacent  scenery,  have  placed  that  spot  at  the 
head  of  the  baths  of  Germany,  and  acquired  for  it  the  designation  of 
'  the  Pearl  of  Bohemia.'  The  temperature  of  some  of  them  at  the 
moment  of  their  first  emission  ii  not  less  than  from  69"  to  60**  of 
Reaumur  (about  165"  of  Fahrenheit) ;  that  of  the  springs  of  Teplitz  is 
80**  (98°  Fahr.) ;  the  Franzens  Brunnen  near  Eger  not  more  than 
9"  or  10°  (54°  Fahr.).  A  large  quantity  of  mineral  water  is  annually 
exported  from  the  Bohemian  springs. 

Climate,  Soil,  Productions,  Ac. — The  elevation  of  the  interior  of 
Bohemia  and  its  remoteness  from  any  coast,  for  it  is  nearly  equi* 
diatfknt  from  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  give  it  a  clear  and  solu' 
brious  atmosphere  and  general  constancy  of  weather.  The  climate 
naturally  becomes  keener  and  bleaker  as  the  chains  of  mountains 
which  encircle  Bohemia  rise  in  height.  The  regions  about  Gottesgab 
(God's  Gift)  in  the  Ore  Mountains  are  considered  the  coldest  in 
Bohemia,  and  there  are  few  months  of  the  year  in  which  there  is  not 
need  of  fire ;  nor  will  grain  ripen  in  them.  In  the  Bohemian  Forest 
range,  where  the  snow  frequently  lies  12  feet  deep,  and  does  not 
disappear  until  the  middle  of  April,  as  well  as  in  those  parts  of  the 
province  of  Budweis  which  are  saturated  with  moisture,  there  aro 
many  districts  in  general  covered  with  woods  or  forests  which  are  not 
habitable.  The  mean  temperature  at  Prague  is  7  ^  °  Reaumur  (47  f^  ** 
Fahr.),  whilst  on  the  elevated  site  of  Rehberg  it  is  not  more  than 
^iV  (^^iV  ^*^^'*')'  ^^  *^®  neighbourhood  of  Reichenberg,  where  the 
harvest  is  two  or  three  weeks  later  than  in  the  low  countiy,  the 
highest  degree  of  heat  has  been  found  to  be  12*  Reau.  (69°  Fahr.), 
and  the  severest  degree  of  cold  6°  (18'6°  Palur.).  The  prevalent 
winds  blow  from  west  to  some  points  north,  and  ^m  west  to  some 
points  south.  These  winds,  according  to  Diask,  invariably  bring  dry 
weather  in  winter  but  wet  in  summer ;  the  more  southerly  their  point 
of  departure  in  summer  the  finer  the  weather.  In  winter  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  rwerse,  they  being  usually  accompanied  by  rains  and  thaws. 
On  the  other  hand  the  nearer  to  the  north  their  point  of  departure 
the  more  frequent  and  the  more  violent  are  the  storms  by  which  they 
are  attended. 

The  soil  of  Bohemia  varies  considerably  in  productiveness,  but  it  is 
nowhere  entirely  sterile  except  in  certain  parts  of  the  Bohemian 
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Forest,  on  the  Ore,  find  Qivai  Mountaiiu,  thoie  laodB  along  the  banka 
of  the  Elbe,  particularly  from  Kunieritserberge  to  Koniggrata,  which 
are  coated  with  drift  aand,  and  in  some  of  the  diatricta  where  swamps 
abound.  The  rest  of  the  low  oountry  is  in  general  rich  and  pro« 
ductiye,  particularly  the  proyince  of  Saatat.  No  soil  in  Bohemui  is 
however  more  fertile  than  that  which  has  been  formerly  tiie  site  of 
large  sheets  of  water,  its  deep  black  loam  being  highly  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley.  Bohemia  produoes  almost 
every  description  of  grain  and  pod  seeds,  but  no  maiz&  The  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  is  however  susceptible  of  great  improvement.  The 
land  is  divided  into  estates  of  vast  magnitude ;  and  the  peasantry  are 
held  in  servitude  and  derive  little  benefit  from  their  labour,  and  con- 
sequently feel  little  interest  in  it.  The  quantity  of  arable  land  in  1846 
was  6,105,995  acres ;  of  meadow  and  garden  ground  1,421,072  acres ; 
of  pasture  land  997,575  acres ;  of  vineyards  4462  acres ;  and  of  forests 
and  woodland  3,758,987  acres.  The  quantity  of  wheat  raised  in  1846 
was  1,284,126  quarters;  ofrye  2,999,345  quarters;  of  barley  1,703,687 
quarters;  of  oats  3,834,169  quarters;  and  of  potatoes  21,034,340 
bushels.  Among  other  productions  flax  is  grown  in  every  circle,  but 
of  various  qualities,  and  hemp  is  raised  in  some  few  quarters ;  isege- 
tables,  nuts,  liquorice-root,  chicory,  excellent  hope,  &o. ;  rape-seed  is 
also  laigely  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil.  Fruit  abounds  in  all 
parts  except  the  more  elevated  districts;  the  vine  is  only  cultivated 
along  the  valleys  of  the  Elbe  and  Moldau.  The  finest  orchards,  or 
rather  groves  of  fruit-trees,  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Neustndt  above 
the  Mettau ;  whole  woods  of  plum-trees  are  met  with  near  Meloho- 
wek,  Weltrus,  and  other  spots.  Bohemia  is  in  fact  a  large  exporting 
country  for  apples,  quinces,  dried  plums,  pears,  cherries,  Ac,  though 
less  so  than  formerly.  Bohemia  is  celebrated  for  an  excellent  kind  of 
hops,  of  which  the  produce  is  considerable ;  those  grown  in  the  pro- 
vince of  SaatiE,  and  next  to  these  the  hops  cultivated  in  the  provinces 
of  Rakonitz,  Bunzlau,  and  Pilsen,  are  in  highest  esteem  :  a  consider- 
able quantity  is  annually  exported.  Beet  is  cultivated  to  some  extent 
in  order  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  the  beet-root  sugar  manu- 
facture. The  border  mountain  ranges,  from  which  however  some  of 
those  which  adjoin  Moravia  must  be  excluded,  contain  rich  supplies 
of  timber  and  fuel  Mosses,  particularly  the  Iceland  sort,  herbs, 
grasses,  an(^  medicinal  plants,  many  of  them  of  rare  occurrence 
elsewhere,  are  plentiful  in  the  mountain  regions. 

Bohemia  has  a  very  superior  breed  of  horses.  This  breed,  though 
not  of  large  size,  has  undoubtedly  the  advantage  over  that  of  any 
immediately  adjacent  oountry  from  its  loftier  stature  and  finer  limbs : 
the  number  is  about  150,000.  The  supply  of  homed  cattle,  amounting 
to  about  250,000  oxen  and  700,000  cows,  is  not  adequate  to  the  home 
demand.  The  native  race  is  in  general  small  and  of  inferior  shape ; 
and  on  account  of  the  insufficient  supply,  lai^e  importations  are  made 
from  Poland  and  Moldavia.  The  idieep,  of  which  there  are  about 
1,500,000,  afford  excellent  wool.  The  stock  of  goats  and  swine 
is  abundant.  Poultry,  particularly  turkeys  and  geeee,  are  reared 
everywhere ;  honey  and  wax  are  produced  in  all  the  circles.  The 
stock  of  game  has  fallen  off  in  those  quarters  where  the  population 
has  increased ;  it  cannot  however  be  termed  scanty,  and  Bohemia 
still  possesses  stags,  deer,  hares,  wild  hogs,  pheasants,  and  partridges  in 
abundance.  Some  of  the  wild  animals,  such  as  bears,  wolves,  and 
lynxes,  continue  partially  to  infest  certain  districts,  chiefly  those 
adjoining  the  Bohemian  Forest  Mountains.  The  fox,  marten,  pole- 
cat, weasel,  and  squirrel  also  inhabit  the  Bohemian  woods.  Birds  of 
prey  aboimd.  Considerable  supplies  of  fish  are  obtained  not  only 
from  the  rivers  and  brooks,  but  from  the  extensive  ponds  in  various 
parts  of  this  oountry ;  amongst  them  is  the  salmon,  which  finds  its 
way  from  the  North  Sea  into  the  Moldau  and  Wottowa.  The 
mountain  streams  are  full  of  trout ;  and  eels  and  craw-fish  are  found 
in  many  rivulets.  The  Moldau  contains  a  mussel  from  which  pearia 
are  extracted,  which  are  also  obtained  in  the  Wottowa  and  White 
Elster,  near  Steingrun,  in  the  district  of  Eger. 

Manufacture^^  Trade,  Ac. — ^Bohemia  is  one  of  the  most  manufac- 
turing countries  in  the  Austrian  territory ;  and  the  northern  provinces, 
especially  the  parts  adjacent  to  Reichenbexg,  Rumburg,  and  IVautenau, 
where  the  rawness  of  the  climate  or  an  indifferent  soil  is  unfavourable 
to  agriculture,  are  the  principal  seats  of  manufacturing  industry.  The 
glass  of  Bohemia  has  been  in  repute  for  its  cheapness,  lightness,  and 
durability  ever  since  the  18th  century :  in  1837  it  employed  8500 
families.  In  that  year  there  were  75  glass-houses  and  22  grinding 
and  polishing  mills.  The  chief  seats  of  the  msnufiicture  are  Silberbexi^, 
Adolphshiitte,  Libenau,  Oeorgenthal,  and  Defereok ;  the  polishing  is 
for  the  most  part  done  at  Leitmeritz.  The  best  mirrors  and  enamelled 
wares  are  produoed  at  Neuhurkenthal  and  Burgstein.  The  cultiva- 
tion and  working  up  of  flax  constitutes  a  chief  means  of  subsistence 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  highland  districts.  Many  parts  of  the 
districts  adjoining  the  northern  and  eastern  ranges  of  mountains  form 
one  continued  manufiictory  of  linens,  in  which  thousands  of  humble 
eabins  perpetually  resound  with  thenoiM  of  the  jenny  or  loom;  500,000 
hands  at  least  (a  considerable  proportion  at  their  leisure  houn  only) 
are  said  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ynk,  and  as  many  as 
55,000  weavers  in  that  of  linen ;  above  1000  individuals  depend  on 
the  making  of  tapes  and  ribbons,  and  20,000  on  lace-making.  But 
thii  branch  of  manufaotnre  is  less  produotiye  than  formerly,  in  oonse- 
qusQce  of  the  progress  mi^dng  in  thai  of  cotton.    Much  ootUm-twist 


of  the  inferior  numbers  is  spun  by  machineiy  at  and  near  Neu* 
markersdorf,  Wernstadtl,  Rothenhaus,  Joachimsthal,  Schonlinde,  &a ; 
but  the  higher  numbers  are  imported  from  England  and  the  arch- 
duchy of  Austria.  The  weaving  of  plain  caliooes  is  principally  carried 
on  about  Leitmeritz,  Bunzlau,  Ellbogen,  and  Gitschin;  the  finer 
descriptions  are  manufactured  in  the  same  quarters,  as  well  as  at 
Prague ;  and  cotton-printing,  which  has  greatly  advanced  of  late 
years,  is  best  done  at  Cosmanos,  Reichstadt,  Jung-Bunzlau,  and 
Prague.  The  number  of  pieces  made  throughout  Bohemia  is  said  to 
be  upwards  of  100,000,  over  and  above  what  is  produced  by  machinerv. 
In  1848  thei«  were  445,714  spindles  and  8284  persons  employed  m 
cotton-spinning.  About  18,000  persons  are  said  to  be  employed  in 
making  hosiery.  There  are  500  bleaching-grounds,  and  many  of 
them,  partiouWly  that  at  Landskron,  are  on  an  extensive  scale.  The 
cotton  manufacture  however,  like  most  of  the  manufactures  of 
Bohemia,  is  mainly  upheld  by  the  protective  system  of  ti^e  Austrian 
government.  The  potash  manufactories  employ  a  large  number  of 
hands.  Laige  quantities  of  worsted  stufis  and  woollens  of  on  inferior 
quality  are  made.  Beichenbeig  is  the  great  seat  of  manufacture  for 
the  middling  descriptions  of  Bohemian  woollens.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  trade  in  wool  and  woollen  manufactures  affords  sub- 
sistence to  upwards  of  70,000  individuals.  Of  silks  the  manufacture 
is  inconsiderable,  and  it  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  Prague.  Leather 
and  manufactures  from  it  give  employment  to  many  hands.  The 
manufacture  of  china  has  been  brought  to  much  perfection  at 
Schlaggenwald,  Ellbogen,  Pirkenhammer,  and  in  other  places;  and 
that  of  earthenware  is  carried  on  in  several  parts  of  tne  country. 
Iron  ware  Ib  somewhat  hugely  made ;  steel,  cutlexy,  and  needles  are 
manufactured  principally,  and  of  the  best  quality,  at  Prague,  Nixdorf, 
and  Carlibad.  Bohemia  al'io  possesses  copper  and  tin  manufactories, 
but  so  little  brass  is  made  that  it  depends  for  its  supply  on  the  arch- 
duchy of  Austria.  The  number  of  paper-mills  exceeds  100.  One- 
third  at  least  of  the  population  of  Bohemia  depend  upon  manufactures 
for  the  chief  means  of  subBistenc&  The  Imperial  tobacco  manufactory 
at  Sedlitz  supplies  the  whole  country  with  tobacco.  The  manufacture 
of  beet-root  sugar,  as  already  mentioned,  appears  to  be  on  the  increase. 
The  total  value  of  the  articles  manufactured  in  Bohemia  in  1841  (the 
latest  year  for  which  we  have  an  official  return)  was  14,168,0002. 

Few  branches  of  industry  are  more  valuable  to  Bohemia  than  the 
working  of  its  mines;  and  although  the  pix>duce  of  the  precious 
metals  nas  declined,  the  whole  annual  supply  of  these  mines,  which 
is  estimated  at  above  200,000/.,  has  not  fallen  off  in  value.  The  (^uantiW 
of  gold  and  silver  now  principally  got  near  Przibram,  Joachimsthal, 
Eule,  and  Balbin  is  but  small  compared  with  what  was  obtained  in 
the  16th  century,  when  the  mines  yielded  as  much  as  1,090,900 
marks,  or  about  9,917,300  ounces  of  silver,  up  to  the  year  1589  alone. 
Quicksilver  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  form  of  cinnabsr; 
the  copper-mines  have  ceased  to  be  productive ;  those  of  tin  (and  it 
may  be  here  observed  that  Bohemia  is  the  only  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  where  it  is  foimd)  have  greatly  declined.  The  lead-minei^ 
principally  situated  about  Przibram,  Mies,  and  Bleistadt  continue  to 
yield  abundantly.  The  iron-mines,  the  richest  of  which  lie  in  the 
districts  of  Harzowitz  and  Giuetz  in  the  district  of  Beraun,  and  in 
that  of  Pilsen  employ  several  thousand  hands;  but  the  article  is 
inferior  to  the  Styrian  and  Carinthian  iron.  Quarries  are  worked  in 
every  part  of  Bohemia ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  district  in  which 
Ume  is  not  prepared.  Marble  is  obtained  at  Steinmetz ;  sandstone 
in  several  places ;  the  Przilep,  Breitenstein,  and  other  quarries  yield 
excellent  mill-stones ;  large  quantities  of  basalt  are  worked  into  form 
for  building  and  paving  at  rarchen,  Rodau,  &&  ;  quai'ts  of  superior 
quality  is  got  at  Bohmisch-Aicha,  Weisswasser,  Qiesshiigel,  and 
elsewhere.  Among  the  precious  stones  found  in  Bohemia,  the  cele- 
brated garnet,  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  East  in  brilliancy  as 
well  as  colour  and  hardness,  u  principally  foimd  at  Swietlau  in  the 
province  of  Caaslau,  and  Dlaschkowita  in  the  province  of  Leitmeritz. 
The  produce  of  the  coal-mines  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years ; 
and  coal  is  in  much  greater  demand  in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
price  of  wood,  particularly  in  the  northerp  provinces.  The  southern 
parts  of  the  province  of  Rakonitz,  in  particular,  furnish  a  ooal  of  very 
superior  description.  Graphite,  or  black-lead,  is  found  near  ILruminau 
and  Swojanow,  and  is  extensively  worked ;  but  is  far  inferior  to  the 
English.  About  4000  owt.  of  sulphur  are  annually  obtained,  and 
vitriol  and  sulphuric  acid  arc  prepared  firom  the  residue. 

Bohemia,  which  possesses  peculiar  facilities  for  internal  and 
external  intercourse  by  means  of  the  natural  lines  of  communication 
of  the  Elbe  and  Moldau,  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  the  other 
parts  of  Austria,  and  with  foreign  countries.  Its  exports  are  chiefly 
of  mineral  products  (principally  glass),  which  are  i j  value  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole ;  of  vegetable  productions,  the  value  of  which  is 
somewhat  higher;  and  of  animal  products,  particulai'ly  wool  and 
quiUa  Prague  is  the  centre  of  the  chief  commercial  and  money 
tranaaotions,  for  which  its  situation  peculiarly  fits  il  Much  benefit 
has  accrued  to  the  country  from  the  establishment  of  a  periodical 
exhibition  of  native  productions  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  the 
foimdation  a  few  years  since  of  a  society  at  Prague  for  the  promotion 
of  national  industiy. 

htkohiiUmU. — We  have  stated  that  the  population  of  Bohemia  in 
1850  was  4,409,900 ;  in  1833  it  was  34932,000.    A^ut  one-third  of 
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tho  population  live  in  towns ;  the  remainder  form  the  rural  popula- 
tion. With  tho  exception  of  the  capital,  Bohemia  contains  no  town 
of  the  second  or  third  rank,  and  yery  few  even  of  the  fourth,  that  ia, 
which  contain  between  5000  and  15,000  inhabitants.  The  houses 
of  the  Bohemians  possess  in  general  few  claims  to  elegance  of 
structure,  or  even  comfort  in  their  arrangement ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  town  which  is  not  ill  built  and  badly  laid  out  Places  of  any 
magnitude  are  usually  constructed  of  stone,  but  here  and  there  of 
slate;  in  the  agricultural  and  mountainous  districts  the  houses  are 
rarely  built  with  any  other  material  than  wood. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1846  about  2,500,000  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Bohemia  (for  the  most  part  belonging  to  the  central  and  eastern 
circles)  are  of  Slavonian  blood,  and  call  themselves  Czeohes  or 
Tscheches;  they  differ  from  every  other  class  of  Slavonians  in  the 
Austrian  dominions,  according  to  Professor  Schnabel,  from  the 
superior  antiquity  of  their  literature  and  the  greater  suppleness  and 
refinement  of  their  diidect,  both  as  it  exists  at  present  and  as  it 
existed  in  past  ages.  In  common  with  the  Slowaks  and  their  brethren 
in  Moravia  they  are  descendants  of  the  Lechi  or  north-western  branch 
of  the  Slavonians,  who  were  the  first  to  cultivate  and  refine  their 
native  language.  The  Czeches  are  passionately  fond  of  music  and 
singing,  and  generally  remarkable  for  intelligence  and  strength  of 
memory.  Next  to  this  race  the  Germans,  who  are  about  1,780,000, 
are  the  most  numerous ;  they  chiefly  inhabit  the  districts  bordering 
upon  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony.  In  mechanical  and  mercantile 
pursuits  they  are  superior  to  the  Slavonian  inhabitants ;  and  their 
language  has  become  that  of  the  educated  classes  throughout  the 
country.  The  Jews,  about  70,000  in  number,  appear  from  the  inscrip- 
tions on  several  ancient  tombstones  to  have  been  settled  in  Bohemia 
as  far  back  as  the  1st  century;  their  principal  occupation  is  trading 
and  money  transactions :  most  of  the  brandy  distilleries  and  many 
breweries  are  in  their  hands,  and  they  generally  rent  the  government 
potash-works.  At  Prague  there  is  a  colony  of  Italians  who  settled 
there  in  early  times,  and  are  exclusively  employed  in  trading. 

The  Roman  Catholic  ^ligion  is  professed  by  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  secular  clergy  consist  of  the  pietropolitan  arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  the  three  bishops  of  Leitmeritz,  Koniggratz,  and 
Budweis,  a  titular  bishop,  and  twelve  prelates ;  and  the  affairs  of  the 
Bohemian  Church  are  conducted  by  the  metropolitan  and  the  three 
above-mentioned  bishops.  In  185(X-51  there  were,  according  to  the 
official  returns,  in  Bohemia  4,190,892  Roman  Catholics,  84,811 
Protestants  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  52,671  of  the  Reformed 
Lutheran,  and  44  of  other  sects.  It  is  proper  however  to  add  that 
the  accuracy  of  these  returns  has  been  strongly  impeached  in  Vienna 
itself,  especially  as  respects  the  Protestants,  whose  number  is  said  to 
be  greatly  underrated  Still  it  is  quite  certain  that  as  fiir  as 
Bohemia  is  concerned,  the  Protestants — ^though  Bohemia  was  one  of 
the  birth-places  of  the  Reformation — are  numerically  inconsiderable. 
The  Protestants  are  most  numerous  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of 
Bohemia ;  but  there  are  none  in  the  south-western. 

The  civil  administration  of  the  country  is  vested  in  a  central 
government,  subordinate  to  the  higher  authorities  in  Vienna ;  its  seat 
IB  Prague,  and  its  president  is  styled  the  superior  burgrave.  There  is 
a  president  placed  over  each  of 'the  seven  circles.  Judicial  affairs  fall 
under  the  superior  cognizance  and  control  of  a  court  of  appeal  and 
bench  of  criminal  justice  in  the  same  capital 

The  system  of  education  has  been  noticed  under  Austria  :  it  will 
be  enough  to  repeat  here  that  there  were  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 
in  1847,  one  university  at  Prague,  8  schools  of  arts,  8  theological 
academies,  8  schools  of  philosophy,  22  gymnasia,  and  57  schools  for 
particular  purposes — in  all  89  upper  schools;  while  the  popular 
schools  consisted  of  50  head  schools,  3511  lower  schools,  and  3521  adult 
schools — ^in  all  7082.  In  Prague  are  an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  an  economic-patriotic  society,  which  has  done  much  for  the 
improvement  of  agriculture.    [See  Supflkmbnt,  under  Austria.] 

Blumenbadi's  Bohemia;  Austrian  NaiioruU  Sncyclopcedia ;  Hassel's 
Auatrian  Empire;  Lichtenstem,  Neumann,  Schnabel,  Halchus, 
V.  Bickes,  Gleig,  Reeves,  &c.) 

BOII,  a  nation  of  ancient  Qaul,  which  made  various  immigrations 
into  Italy  and  Germany.  The  district  whence  they  originally  came  is 
not  ascertained  (D*  Anville,  '  Notice  de  1' Andenne  Gaule),  but  it  would 
appear  that  they  were  near  the  Lingones  and  the  Helvetii.  They  are 
mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  first  Gaulish  emigration  recorded 
by  Livy,  Justin,  and  others,  which  set  off  in  quest  of  new  lands,  and 
under  two  chiefs,  Bellovesus  and  Segovesus,  both  nephews  of  Ambi- 
gatus,  king  of  the  Bituriges.  Bellovesus  went  over  the  Alps  into 
Italy,  while  Segovesus  crossed  the  Rhine  into  Germany,  and  pene- 
trated to  the  skirts  of  the  great  Hercynian  forest.  The  Boii  would 
appear  to  have  followed  Segovesus,  and  to  have  settled  in  the  heart 
of  Germany,  in  the  country  called  after  them  Boiohemiun  (Boheibia), 
fi^m  which  they  were  afterwards  driven  away  by  the  Marcomanni,  a 
German  nation,  and  withdrew  south  of  the  Danubius  to  the  banks  of 
the  QSnus  (Inn).  Bojodurum,  now  Innstadt,  took  its  name  from  them. 
The  Boii  are  mentioned  also  as  having  immigrated  into  Italy,  together 
with  the  Lingones  and  other  tribes,  by  passing  over  the  Pennine  or 
Helvetic  Alps.  The  epoch  of  this  immigration  is  a  matter  of  doubt : 
•ome  beUeve  it  to  hare  been  contemporary  with  that  of  S^govenia 


and  Bellovesus,  and  they  place  it  aa  early  as  600  years  B.a,  whilst 
others  believe  it  to  have  taken  place  neariy  200  years  after,  and  not 
long  before  the  march  of  the  Gaols  against  Rome.  (Niebuhr^s  '  His- 
tory of  Rome.')  The  Boii  crossed  the  Po,  and  settled  in  the  country 
between  the  Tarus,  the  Silarus,  and  the  Apennines,  and  they  took 
possession  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Felsina^  afterwards  called  Bononia. 
The  Boii  were  often  engaged  in  war  with  Rome,  and  they  obtained 
at  times  advantages  over  the  Roman  arms;  but  they  were  finally 
subjugated  by  Scipio  Nasica,  and  part  of  their  lands  was  taken  from 
them.  As  they  stUl  continued  restless,  they  were  altogether  removed 
by  the  Romans  and  sent  across  the  Norio  Alps,  when  they  settled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dravus,  near  the  ScordiscL  Having  afterwards 
engaged  in  wars  with  the  Getee,  they  were  almost  entirely  destroyed ; 
and  we  find  in  Pliny  (iii  24)  a  vast  tract  between  the  Dravus  and 
the  Danubius  called  '  Deserta  Boiorum.' 

We  find  the  Boii  engaged  in  the  Helvetian  immigration  into  Gaul 
in  the  time  of  Caesar.  Whether  these  were  from  some  part  of  their 
tribe  which  had  remained  in  Gaul,  or  whether  they  came  back  from 
Germany  into  Helvetia,  is  not  known.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Hel- 
vetians the  .^Edui  begged  of  Csssar  that  the  Boii  might  remain  among 
them,  which  being  assented  to,  the  iEdui  settled  them  in  a  district 
between  the  Ligeris  (Loire)  and  the  Elaver  (AUier). 

The  Boii  from  Bohemia,  who  had  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  (Enus, 
became  subject  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  formed  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Vindelicia.  During  the  decline  of  the  empire  they  were 
exposed  to  the  irruptions  of  the  Marcomanni,  the  Thuringii,  and 
other  tribes  who  occupied  their  country,  which  afterwards  took  the 
name  of  Boioaria,  or  Boiaria,  some  say  from  the  united  names  of  the 
Boii  and  the  Avari,  a  Pannonian  tribe.  From  Boiaria  the  modem 
appellation  of  Bavaria  is  derived.  (Aventinus, '  Annales  Boiorum.') 
There  was  also  a  district  in  Aquitania  called  Boii,  near  the  sea,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Burdigala  (Bordeaux). 

(D* Anville,  Notice  de  FAneienne  Gaule.) 

BOIS-LE-DUC,  a  fortified  town,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
North  Brabant  in  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  is  situated  in  51**  42' 
N.  lat,  5"  16'  K  long.,  and  has  a  population  of  about  28,000,  including 
the  garrison  of  about  8000  men.  This  town  was  founded  in  1184  by 
GK>difrey  III.,  duke  of  Brabant^  who  possessed  on  the  same  spot  a 
house  in  the  middle  of  a  forest  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  hunt, 
and  hence  the  town  has  derived  its  name ;  Bois-le-Duc  in  French  and 
s'Hertogenbosch  in  Dutch,  signifying  '  the  Duke's  Forest' .  Heniy, 
the  son  and  successor  of  GK>dfrey,  caused  the  forest  to  be  cut  down, 
and  surrounded  the  town  with  walls.  In  1579  the  town  separated 
itself  from  the  states,  and  was  besieged  both  in  1601  and  1608  by 
Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau.  In  1629  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch  after  a  siege  of  four  months.  The  French  defeated  an  Knglish 
force  near  Bois-le-Duc  in  September  1794,  and  in  the  following  month 
the  place  surrendered  to  Pichegru.  The  Prussians  under  G^ieral 
Bulow  took  Bois-le-Duo  in  1814. 

Bois-le-Duc  is  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Dommel  and  the 
Aa.  It  is  a  clean  and  well-built  town,  about  five  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  contains  many  good  streets  and  squares ;  it  is  intersected 
by  canikis,  over  which  are  upwards  of  eighty  bridges.  The  town-hall, 
which  stands  in  the  principal  square,  is  a  handsome  building,  sur- 
motmted  by  a  steeple  with  a  fine  chime  of  bells.  The  town  contains 
six  churches — four  Catholic  and  two  Protestant.  The  Catholic  cathe- 
dral of  St  John's  is  one  of  the  finest  gothio  churches  in  Holland ;  its 
foundations  were  hud  in  1280,  and  it  was  not  finished  until  1312 :  its 
roof  is  supported  by  150  columns.  The  Protestants  had  the  use  of 
this  church  from  1629  till  1810,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  Catholics 
(who  are  very  numerous  in  the  town)  by  Louis  Bonaparte.  The 
town  contains  an  academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
and  a  grammar  school,  in  whidi  Erasmus  and  Gravesande  received 
instruction.  linen  thread,  woollen  cloth,  hats,  brandy,  glass,  cotton 
prints,  ribbons^  pins,  needles,  and  cutlery  are  manufactured  in  Boia- 
le-Duc. 

BOJADOR,  CAPE,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  26**  12'  N.  laL  and 
14**  10'  W.  long.,  forms  one  of  the  projecting  points  of  the  Great 
Desert^  or  the  Sahara.  It  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Jebel  Khal|  a  rocky  ridge  which  runs  east- 
ward into  the  desert 

The  coast  which  extends  northward  to  Cape  Nun  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  on  the  whole  globe,  being  so  flat  that  one  may  walk 
a  mile  into  the  sea  without  being  in  water  over  tiie  knees.  Vessels 
consequently  strike  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  the  beach. 
Besides,  this  low  eoast  is  aJways  enveloped  in  a  hasy  atmosphere 
which  extends  for  many  miles  out  at  sea.  The  danger  caused  by  the 
combination  of  such  disadvantageous  circumstances  is  still  increased 
by  the  currents  along  the  whole  coast  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to 
Cape  Blanco  setting  in  towards  the  land  with  great  force  and  rapidity. 
The  trade-winds  also  which  prevail  in  the  Sahara,  and  generally  in 
the  sea  to  the  westward  of  the  Canary  Islands,  rarely  blow  in  the 
channel  which  divides  these  islands  from  the  continent)  but  are  here 
replaced  by  a  westerly  or  north-westerly  wind ;  from  which  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  dangers  which  here  await  the  unwary  navigator  are 
of  no  common  description.  The  unhappy  sailors  whose  fate  it  is  to 
be  cast  away  upon  this  shore  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Moon,  and 
haveto  iw4nyo  all  thohaidshipe  of  amost  severe  aUvery  in  the  desert 
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The  difficulties  which  oppose  the  progress  of  yessels  near  Cape 
Bojador  was  the  reason  why  the  Portuguese  navigators  in  the  b^;in' 
ing  of  the  16th  century  employed  eighteen  years  in  discoyering  the 
coast  between  Cape  Nun  and  Cape  Bojador.  Though  the  former  had 
been  doubled  in  1415,  it  was  not  till  1432  or  1433  that  Oilianes  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  second.  The  name  Bajador  is  Portuguese,  and 
means  '  a  rotmd  cape.' 

(Barros,  History  of  Atia  cmd  the  Indies,  L  24 ;  Rennell's  Inveati- 
ffotum  of  the  QwrrenU  ;  Jackson's  Account  of  Morocco.) 

BOKHARA,  a  country  situated  in  Central  Asia  between  36**  and 
42"*  N.  lat.,  eS'^'aod  70**  E.  long.,  was  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
called  Sogdiana  or  Transoxiana,  and  by  Persian  and  Arabian  authors 
Mawaralnahr.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  desert  of  Kizil  Koom  and 
the  khanat  of  Khokand,  E.  by  Kunduz  and  Badakshan,  S.  by  Cabul, 
and  W.  by  the  desert  of  Kharism,  which  extending  on  both  sides  of 
the  Oxus  joins  the  desert  of  Kizil  Koom,  and  separates  Bokhara  ^m 
Khiwa.  The  area  is  estimated  at  285,000  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation  at  2,500,000,  of  whom  1,500,000  are  Uzbeks. 

Surf  (tee. — Bokhsfa  forms  the  south-eastern  comer  of  that  remark- 
able depression  which  extends  northward  to  Saratow  on  the  Volga  in 
Southern  Russia,  and  southward  to  the  Hindu-Koosh.  The  surface 
of  this  extensiye  depression,  which  occupies  all  the  countries  to  the 
north  and  east  of  ihe  Caspian  Sea  and  those  surrounding  the  Sea  of 
Aral  on  all  sides  to  a  great  distance,  is  nearly  a  desert^  the  soil  of 
which  is  commonly  a  stiff  clay  of  great  aridity,  coyered  here  and 
there  by  sandy  hills  of  small  elevation.  Bokhara  partakes  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  such  a  soil,  but  being  surrounded  by  high  mountain 
ranges  at  a  short  distance  on  the  east  and  south,  it  enjoys  a  conside- 
rable supply  of  water,  by  means  of  which  the  industry  of  the  inhabit- 
ants has  changed  considerable  tracts  into  fertile  fields  and  beautiful 
gardens. 

Neither  the  great  range  of  mountains  which  borders  the  high  table- 
land of  the  Chinese  province  of  Thian  Shan  Nanlu  on  the  west,  and 
on  our  maps  is  called  Bolor-Tagh  (but  ought  to  be  called  Tartash- 
Dagh),  nor  the  range  of  the  Hindu-Koosh,  advances  to  the  boundary 
of  Bokhara.  They  remain  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  and  upwards 
from  it;  but  some  offsets  of  the  Tartash-Dagh  enter  the  country. 
Such  are  the  Akh-Tagh  (White  Motmtains),  which  advance  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Samarcand  north  of  the  river  Zar-afahan,  and  the 
Kara-Tagh  (Black  Mountains),  which  extend  to  the  south  of  the  same 
river  about  the  same  distance,  if  not  farther,  west^  These  ridges  and 
a  few  others  of  less  magnitude  make  at  least  one-fourth  of  Bokhara 
rather  mountainous,  and  supply  the  remainder  of  it  with  the  water 
necessary  to  agriculture.  The  remainder  is  an  open  plain,  on  which 
small  isolated  hills  rise  to  the  height  of  from  eight  to  twenty  feet,  with 
a  length  varying  from  a  few  yards  to  one  or  two  hundred  yards.  These 
hills  as  well  as  the  plain  on  which  they  stand  are  composed  of  clay, 
covered  with  moving  sand  which  also  forms  hills  in  some  places,  but 
these  hills  are  of  a  different  form  and  still  lower.  The  plain  is 
uncultivated  except  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  along  which  the 
fields  and  gardens  extend  from  half  a  mile  to  ten  miles  in  width. 

Rivers. — The  three  principal  rivers,  along  which  perhaps  nine-tenths 
of  the  cultivated  lands  are  situated,  run  from  east  to  west^  and  are 
the  Zar-afshan,  the  Kashka,  and  the  Oxus  or  Amoo. 

The  Zar-af^an,  called  also  Kohik  and  formerly  Sogd,  rises  in  the 
high  mountains  where  the  Akh-Tagh  and  Kara-Tagh  branch  off  from 
them  at  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles  east  of  Samarcand, 
and  first  traverses  the  valley  formed  by  these  two  ranges.  Near 
Samarcand  it  enters  the  plain,  and  between  that  place  and  the  town 
of  Bokhara  it  fertilises  the  Meeankal,  the  most  populous,  rich,  and 
fertile  district  of  the  whole  country.  Before  it  reaches  Bokhara  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  northern,  called  Yaf  kend, 
after  having  fertilised  the  country  along  its  banks  for  many  miles,  is 
at  last  exhausted  and  lost  in  the  clayey  sand.  The  southern  branch 
passes  the  town  of  Bokhara  to  the  north  at  the  distance  of  six  or 
seven  miles,  then  declines  to  the  south,  and  terminates  at  a  distance 
of  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Oxus  in  the  lake  of  Kcara^eool.  This 
lake,  which  is  about  twenty-five  mil^  in  circumference,  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  sand-hills.  It  is  very  deep  and  its  water  is  salt,  though 
its  only  feeder  is  a  fresh  river.  It  is  connected  with  the  river  Amoo 
by  canals  of  irrigation  which  terminate  in  the  river  near  Chard- 
jooee. 

The  KcLshka,  or  KursheCy  rises  in  the  Kara-Tagh  nearly  in  the 
meridian  of  Samarcand,  and  passes  through  Shuhr-i-Subz  and  Kur- 
shee,  below  which  it  is  exhausted  and  lost  in  the  desert.  The  district 
of  Shuhr-i-Subz  yields  rich  crops  of  rice  and  cotton,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kurshee  is  covered  with  gardens  and  orchards. 

The  Oxus  (which  is  now  called  Amoo  and  Jihoon),  after  forming 
with  its  feeder  the  Khulum,  a  part  of  the  boundary  towards  Badak- 
shan  and  Kunduz,  loms  first  westward,  leaving  the  city  of  Balkh 
considerably  to  the  south,  and  then  towards  the  north-west,  and 
enters  the  khanat  of  Khiva  a  little  south  of  40**  N.  lat.  [Badakshan  ; 
Oxua.] 

The  fertile  lands  along  the  Zar-afshan  extend  from  Moodjan  east  of 
Samarcand  to  Chard-jooee,  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles,  and  those 
along  the  Kashka  probably  more  than  sixty  miles :  along  the  Amoo 
they  are  not  continuous,  but  frequently  interrupted  by  uncultivated 
lands.    The  most  fertile  district  in  the  basin  of  the  Oxus  is  that 


which  surrounds  the  town  of  Balkh,  where  the  river  Balkh,  a  tribu- 
taiy  of  the  Oxus,  is  divided  into  numerous  canals.    [Balkh.] 

These  cultivated  tracts  offer  a  very  pleasing  aspect  Few  lauds 
are  better  cultivated  than  these  plains,  covered  with  houses,  orchards, 
and  fields  divided  into  small  squares  called  '  tanab,'  of  which  the  edges 
are  formed  by  a  fine  turf  raised  about  a  foot  above  the  plain  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  the  water  which  has  been  introduced  into  them. 
The  numerous  canals,  as  well  as  the  roads,  which  are  very  narrow, 
have  commonly  rows  of  large  trees  planted  alongside  them.  As  the 
water  of  these  canals  does  not  run  on  the  same  level  they  form  at 
their  junction  small  falls,  all  which  taken  together  render  these  tracts 
a  very  agreeable  country. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  r^ular  and  constant.  The  sunmier  com- 
mences at  the  beginning  of  March  and  lasts  till  October.  In  this 
season  it  does  not  rain:  the  thermometer  rise*  in  the  cultivated 
grounds  to  about  90",  and  in  the  deserts  to  100".  The  nights  are 
cool.  October  is  the  first  season  of  rain,  which  continues  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  In  November  and  December  it  begins  to  freeze  a  little, 
and  sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  snow  falls ;  but  even  in  the  latter 
month  some  fruits,  as  melons,  are  left  in  the  gardens.  The  coldest 
month  is  January,  in  which  the  thermometer  generally  falls  to  27* 
Fahrenheit)  and  sometimes  to  6".  Occasionally  the  snow  covers  the 
ground  for  a  fortnight  The  ndns  begin  again  in  February,  and  last 
to  the  end  of  this  month.  They  are  followed  by  a  considerable 
degree  of  warmth,  and  in  a  few  days  vegetation  has  attained  its  full 
vigour.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  shows  that  the  surface  cannot 
be  at  any  considerable  elevation ;  probably  not  more  than  500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  winter  and  in  sununer  violent  storms 
blow  more  especially  from  the  north-west^  which  raise  a  great  quantity 
of  fine  sand,  by  which  the  atmosphere  is  so  filled  that  it  assumes  a  gray 
hue  like  a  fog,  and  distant  objects  become  invisible.  In  the  desert 
travellers  are  not  able  to  distinguish  objects  which  are  only  a  few 
steps  distant.  To  these  winds  may  be  attributed  the  frequency  of 
ophthalmia  among  the  inhabitants.  In  other  respects  the  climate  is 
healthy. 

Products. — The  industry  of  the  natives  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands.  The  lai^er  and  the  smaller  canals,  both  of 
which  are  numerous,  must  have  required  a  good  deal  of  lal^^ur  when 
they  were  first  made,  and  they  are  still  kept  up  at  a  considerable 
expense.  Besides  this  the  agricultural  labour  is  rather  more  difficult 
than  in  Europe.  The  irrigation  of  the  fields  can  only  be  effected  in 
winter,  from  December  to  the  middle  of  March,  and  in  summer  when 
the  rivers  are  supplied  with  water  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
mountains.  Even  the  Zar-afshan  is  diy  for  three  or  four  months  in 
summer. 

Rice  is  only  cultivated  in  the  Meeankal  and  in  Shuhr-i-Subz.  Wheat 
is  sown  in  autumn,  and  out  in  July ;  and  directly  afterwards  the 
ground  is  prepared  for  peas,  which  give  a  crop  the  same  season.  The 
other  grains  which  are  cultivated  are  barley  and  jawaree.  As  there 
are  no  natural  pastures  in  Bokhara,  trefoil  and  the  jawaree  are  grown 
for  green  feeding.  Of  pulse,  peas,  beans,  and  haricots  are  raised  in 
great  quantity.  Cotton,  which  forms  one  of  the  principal  exports  of 
Uiis  coimtiy,  is  carefully  cultivated  everywhere.  Hemp  also  is 
grown,  but  only  to  produce  an  inebriating  drug,  called  in  India 
'bang,'  and  from  its  seed  oil  is  pressed.  Oil  is  also  obtained  from 
the  seed  of  cotton  and  sesamum.  Silk  is  a  staple  article  in  Bokhara, 
and  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  especially  along  the  banks  of 
the  Amoo. 

On  the  low  hills  near  Kurshee  and  Balkh  is  a  small  yellow  flower 
called  '  esbaruck,'  which  is  used  as  a  dye,  and  produces  a  better  colour 
than  the  rind  of  the  pomegranate.  The  creeping  roots  of  the  vine 
yield  a  colour  that  is  dark-red,  and  is  as  much  used  as  madder,  which 
IS  also  grown.  Indigo  is  imported  frt)m  India.  Sugar  is  not  grown, 
but  a  saccharine  gum  exudes  from  the  camel's  thorn,  which  is  col- 
lected and  used  as  sugar  very  extensively.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  in 
many  places ;  that  of  Kurshee  is  the  best.  The  vegetables  raised  are 
turnips,  carrots,  onions,  radishes,  brinjals,  and  a  variety  of  greens ; 
the  beet-root  is  cultivated  in  extensive  fields. 

Bokhara  is  celebrated  for  its  fruits,  but  more  for  quantity  than 
quality.  The  orchards  contain  the  peach,  plum,  apricot>  cherry, 
apple,  pear,  quince,  walnut^  fig,  pomegranate,  mulbeiiy,  and  grape. 
There  are  several  sorts  of  grapes,  and  some  of  a  very  fine  flavour. 
The  raisins  prepared  here  are  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  world ;  but 
the  wines  of  Bokhara  haye  little  flavour,  owing  to  the  defective  mode 
of  making  them.  Mulberries  are  dried  like  raisins,  and  a  syrup  is 
extracted  from  them  as  well  as  from  grapes. 

In  the  gardens  great  quantities  of  melons,  pumpkins,  and  cucumbers 
are  grown.  Of  melons  there  are  two  different  species,  and  some  of 
them  grow  to  be  four  feet  in  circumference.  A  kind  of  molasses  is 
extracted  from  melons :  Bokhara  appears  to  be  the  native  country  of 
this  fruit. 

The  mountainous  portion  of  the  country  yields  timber,  which  is 
floated  down  the  Zar-afahan  as  far  as  Bokhara  and  Kara-kool  in  rafts. 
In  the  plain  only  willows  and  poplars  are  found ;  the  latter  are  used 
for  house-building. 

Aninuds. — Sheep  and  goats  constitute  one  of  the  principal  riches  of 
Bokhara.  The  sheep  have  large  tails.  Sheep  with  a  jet-black  curly 
fleece  is  peculiar  to  the  distriot  of  Kara-kool,  and  oaimot  be  transplanted 
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i«  other  plaoM  witHout  degenerating.  The  skinB  of  the  male  lambs 
are  moat  highly  priaed,  and  the  lamba  are  commonly  killed  a  few 
daya  afber  their  birth.  The  annual  export  of  thoM  akras  amounts  to 
about  200,000.  The  goats  of  Bokhara  are  the  same  kind  as  those  of 
the  Kiiighia :  they  yield  a  shawl-wool  only  inferior  to  that  from  Tibet. 

Camels  are  numerous,  and  high  priced  on  account  of  the  oontinued 
demand,  all  the  traffic  of  the  country  being  carried  on  with  them. 
They  shed  their  hair  in  summer,  from  which  a  water-proof  cloth  is 
made.  The  camel  with  two  humps  is  frequent :  it  is  lower  than  the 
dromedary,  yet  bears  greater  burdens  by  140  lbs. ;  the  one  carries 
640  lbs.,  and  the  other  only  500  lbs.  English. 

Horses  are  brought  from  the  desert  of  Kharismor  Desht  Kowan, 
where  the  Turkomans  have  a  very  good  breed,  more  remarkable  for 
strength  and  swiftness  than  beauty.  The  homed  cattle  are  of  mode- 
rate size,  and  not  numerous.  The  Turkomans  bring  butter  to  Bok- 
hara in  s^eep-skins.  The  asses  are  laigo  and  strong,  and  are  used  both 
for  saddle  and  burden. 

Th»)  wild  animals  are  few  :  tigers  of  a  diminutiye  species,  wild  hogs, 
antelopes,  wild  asses,  foxes,  wolves,  jackals,  and  cats  are  most  com- 
mon. Bears  are  found  in  the  mountains,  and  rats,  tortoises,  and 
lizards  in  the  deserts,  but  no  serpents.  Of  birds  only  eagles,  hawks, 
cranes,  plovers,  water^fowl,  and  wild  pigeons  have  been  noticed.  Fish 
abound  in  the  Amoo  and  the  Lake  of  Kara-kool. 

MinercUa. — Gold  is  found  among  the  sands  of  the  Amoo.  All  other 
metals  are  imported  from  Russia.  Salt  is  dug  out  in  masses  in  some 
parts  of  the  desert,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Amoo,  below  Chard-jooee. 
Alum  and  brimstone  are  got  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Samaroand,  and 
sal  ammoniao  in  the  mountainous  districts. 

TownSf  PopulcUion,  Ae. — The  most  remarkable  towns  of  Bokhara 
are  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  and  Balkh.  Besides  these  are  Kurshee, 
which,  according  to  Bumes,  contains  10,000  inhabitants;  and  Kara- 
kool,  to  which  Meyendorff  aasigns  30,000  inhabitants,  observing  how- 
ever that  it  is  smaller  than  Kurshee.  There  are  some  towns  of 
moderate  size  in  the  Meeankal,  but  the  rest  are  small,  containing 
only  from  300  to  500  houses. 

Bokhara  being  situated  between  the  two  elevated  table-lands  of 
Asia,  has  ft'equently  been  invaded  by  the  nations  who  inhabit  each  of 
them,  and  on  such  occasions  a  portion  of  the  conquering  nation  has 
remained  in  the  country  and  settled  there.  At  present  eleven 
different  nations  may  easily  be  distinguished  according  to  Meyendorff, 
namely,  Uzbeks,  Tajiks,  Turkomans,  Arabs,  Persians,  Mongols  or 
Kalmuks,  Kirghiz,  and  Kara-Kalpaks,  Jews,  Afghans,  Lesghis,  and 
gipsies. 

The  Uzbeks  compose  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  country  has  been  sometimes  called  from  them  Usbekiatan. 
They  are  the  lasik  of  the  nations  who  have  subjected  this  country  to 
tl)eir  sway  :  they  say  that,  before  this  event,  they  inhabited  the  coun- 
tries about  Astrakhan.  About  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  they 
invaded  Turan.  They  are  of  Tartar  origin.  The  characteristics  of 
their  face  are  a  flattened  nose,  projecting;  cheek-bones,  narrow  eyes, 
and  very  little  beard.  The  Uzbeks  partly  continue  the  erratic  life 
which  the  whole  nation  led  before  its  arrival  in  Bokhara ;  others  are 
employed  as  officers  by  government ;  and  a  few  apply  themselves  to 
agriculture,  commerce,  or  the  mechajoical  arts.  These  latter  inhabit 
the  large  cities  and  their  vicinity. 

The  Tajiks  consider  themselves  as  the  aborigines  of  the  country, 
and  as  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sogdi  and  Bactrians.  They  are 
a  wide-spread  race  in  the  East.  Their  body  is  stout  and  short,  their 
complexion  florid,  and  in  features  they  resemble  the  European.  The 
Tajiks  are  very  industrious.  They  cultivate  the  soil,  and  apply  them- 
selves to  commerce,  manufactures,  and  all  the  mechanical  arts.  The 
merchants  who  visit  Orenbuigand  the  great  fair  of  Nishnei-Novogorod 
are  there  called  Bokharians,  but  they  are  Tajiks. 

The  Turkomans,  Kirghiz,  and  Kara-Kalpaks  belong  to  the  Turkish 
race.  The  Turkomans  inhabit  the  desert  plain  to  the  west  of  the 
Amoo  River,  and  acknowledge  their  dependency  on  the  khan  of 
Bokhara  only  when  it  suits  their  interests.  The  Kirghiz  and  Kara- 
Kalpaks  are  few  in  number,  and  live  north  of  the  Zar-afshan,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kurshee. 

The  Arabs  and  Persians  settled  here  at  the  time  when  this  country 
was  subjected  to  the  kalifs  of  Baghdad.  Many  o/  the  latter  have  also 
been  brought  to  this  country  as  slaves. 

The  Mongols  and  Kalmuks  settled  here  at  the  time  of  Tshengis 
Khan's  conquest;  some  families  also  about  1770,  when  the  Turgot 
Mongols  abandoned  Russia  and  emigrated  to  Zungaria,  or  the  Chinese 
province  of  Thian  Shan  Pela 

The  few  Afghans  and  Leaghis  in  Bokhara  are  said  to  be  the 
descendants  of  hostages  which  were  brought  here  by  the  famous 
Timur  when  he  subjected  their  respective  countries.  Both  at  present 
speak  their  own  languages. 

The  Jews  and  gipsies  have  settled  here  yoluntarily. 

The  population  as  estimated  bv  Meyendorff  consisted  of  Uzbeks, 
1,500,000;  Tajiks,  650,000;  Turkomans,  900,000;  Arabs,  50,000; 
Persians,  40,000  ;  Mongols,  20,000;  Kirghiz  and  Kara-Kalpaks,  6000 ; 
Jews,  4000;  Afghans,  4000;  Losghis,  2000;  gipsies,  2000:  total, 
2,478,000.  He  estimated  the  sur&ce  of  the  cultivated  districts  at 
about  6500  square  miles,  and  their  inhabitants  at  about  one  million 
and  a  half,  so  that  those  tribes  who  live  entirely  a  nomadic  life  would 


amount  to  about  a  million.    Buznea  however  estimated  the  whole 
population  at  onlv  one  million. 

The  meohanical  arts  are  not  negleoted  in  Bokhara^  and  some  com- 
modities are  even  made  for  exportation.  The  most  extensive  manu- 
factures are  those  of  ootton  and  silk,  and  cloth  in  which  both  these 
materials  are  oombined.  The  dye  of  all  their  manufaotured  goods  is 
excellent.  The  Bokharians  make  excellent  Marooco  leather.  Their 
swords  are  good,  but  much  inferior  to  those  of  Persia. 

The  towns  of  Samarcand  and  Bokhara  were  some  centuries  ago 
fiunous  as  seats  of  learning,  and  were  much  resorted  to  by  students 
from  all  the  Mohammedan  countries  of  Asia.  At  present  the  number 
of  foreigners  who  live  here  for  the  sake  of  study  is  considerable  :  the 
medresses,  or  colleges,  are  numerous,  though  the  instruction  is  now 
limited  to  the  study  of  the  Koran  and  its  numerous  oommentariea 
After  having  acquired  this  stock  of  learning,  tiie  students  become 
muderris  or  moUaa  But  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  are  leas 
instructed  than  in  other  Mohammedan  oountries,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  them  can  neither  read  nor  write.  The  Tajiks,  who  wish  to  employ 
their  children  in  commerce,  take  greater  care  of  their  instruction  than 
the  other  tribes.  The  children  of  rich  people  learn  to  read,  write,  and 
repeat  the  Koran  by  heart 

Two  languages  are  spoken  in  Bokhara,  the  Persian  and  the  Turkish, 
the  former  by  the  Tajiks,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  the  better 
instructed  and  richer  portion  of  the  Uzbeks.  The  Turkish  language 
is  general  among  the  Turkomans,  Kiighiz,  and  the  nomadic  Uzbeks.  • 

The  government  is  despotic,  but>  as  it  is  regulated  on  the  laws  of 
the  Koran,  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  is  oontroUed  by  the  ul^mas, 
or  the  corporation  of  priests  and  lawyers. 

The  khan  of  Bokhara  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  princes  of 
Turkistan,  and  maintains  a  standing  army  of  about  25,000  men,  of 
which  only  4000  are  infantry.  But  as  a  great  portion  of  his  subjects 
are  nomadic  tribes,  who  are  always  ready  for  military  enterprises,  and 
bound  to  send,  if  required,  a  certain  number  of  horsemen,  he  may 
easily  raise  hiB  army  to  90,000  or  even  100,000  men. 

Dr.  Wolff  visited  Bokhara  in  1844  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Colonel 
Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly,  who  had  gone  on  a  miasion  to  Bokhara, 
and  w6re  reported  to  haye  been  murdered  by  the  khan  in  184S.  Dr. 
Wolff  reached  Bokhara  by  way  of  Trebizond,  Erz-rum,  and  Teheran, 
and  foimd  that  the  report  was  true.  He  was  himself  detained  a 
prisoner  by  the  khan  for  several  months.  On  his  return  to  England 
in  1845  he  published  a  narrative  of  his  journey. 

(Meyendorff,  Voyage  cPOrenbourg  d  Bauikftra;  Bumes,  Travels  tn^P 
Bokhara  ;  Beighaus,  Map  of  Iran  and  Turan.) 

BOKHARA,  the  capital  of  the  khanat  of  Bokhara,  is  situated  iL 
Sr  48'  if.  lat.,  64''  26'  £.  long.  It  is  from  eight  to  nine  mUes  in 
circumference,  and  is  said  to  contain  8000  houses  and  70,000  inha- 
bitants :  Bumes  estimates  its  population  at  150,000. 

The  town  is  of  triangular  shape,  and  indosed  by  a  wall  of  .earth 
about  24  feet  high,  and  as  wide  at  its  base,  but  only  4  feet  wide  at 
the  top.  In  this  wall  are  eleven  gates,  built  of  bricks,  with  a  round 
tower  on  each  side,  in  which  a  small  number  of  soldiers  are  stationed. 
The  widest  street  measures  about  7  feet»  and  the  narrowest  only 
3  or  4  feet  in  vridth.  The  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  on  a 
frame-work  of  wood,  and  are  all  flat-roofed.  They  are  arranged  in 
the  oriental  manner,  presenting  towards  the  street  a  mere  wall  with- 
out windows,  with  a  gate  in  the  middle  leading  to  a  court-yard,  round 
which  the  rooms  are  placed,  which  generally  receive  the  light  through 
the  doors.  The  town  is  intersected  by  canals,  which  convey  water 
from  the  Zar-afshan.  The  water  is  afterwards  distributed  to  68 
cisterns,  each  about  120  feet  in  oiroumference ;  but  this  distribution 
is  made  only  once  a  fortnight.  The  palace  of  the  khan  stands 
on  a  conical  hill  with  a  flat  top,  and  about  200  feet  high.  It  is 
inclosed  by  a  wall  about  60  feet  high,  which  has  only  one  gate, 
opening  into  a  laige  corridor.  This  corridor,  formed  by  vaults  which 
seem  to  have  been  built  many  centuries  ago,  leads  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  where  the  edifices  stand  in  which  the  khan  and  his  court  are 
lodged.  They  are  composed  of  a  mosque,  the  dwellings  of  the  khan 
and  his  children,  the  harem,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  garden  and 
concealed  by  trees,  and  a  house  in  which  the  vizir  of  the  khan  per- 
forms the  duties  of  his  station ;  there  are  also  lodgings  for  the  guards 
and  slaves,  and  stables. 

The  most  remarkable  edifices  of  Bokhara  are  the  mosques,  of  which 
there  are  about  860  in  the  town  alone.  The  principal  mosque  stands 
opposite  the  royal  palace,  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  square  called 
Segistan,  and  occupies  a  square  of  800  feet.  Its  dome  is  about 
100  feet  high.  On  the  front  bricks  of  different  colours  are  so 
disposed  as  to  form  different  designs  of  flowers  tied  together,  and 
others  contain  sentences  of  the  Koran.  The  prevailing  colour  of 
these  bricks  is  blue,  but  those  of  the  inscriptions  are  white.  Some 
mosques  are  only  built  of  earth.  Attached  to  the  principal  mosque 
is  the  minaret  of  Miigharab,  which  is  180  feet  high,  and  its  base 
upwards  of  70  feet  in  circumference.  It  diminishes  in  width  as  it 
rises,  and  is  considered  the  finest  monument  of  architecture  in 
Bokhara 

Bokhara  contains  about  sixty  medresses,  or  colleges.  Some  aooom- 
modate  upwards  of  70  students,  and  some  only  10;  but  the  total 
number  of  students  seems  to  be  about  2000.  These  edifloes  an 
generally  hi  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  two  stMies  high,  and 
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inoloae  a  spaoiouB  oouri-yard.  In  each  Btory  are  two  rows  of  obam- 
bers)  one  haying  its  windows  and  doors  to  the  court-yard,  and  the 
other  to  the  street*  These  chambers  are  sold  to  the  students,  who 
in  this  manner  acquire  a  claim  to  a  certain  yearly  maintenance  ^om 
the  college*  The  medresses  have  considerable  revenues,  the  whole  of 
the  baEaars  and  baths  of  the  city  having  been  erected  by  pious  persons 
and  left  for  the  maintenance  of  the  medresses  and  mosques.  The 
number  of  public  baths,  some  of  which  are  of  large  dimensions,  is 
eighteen,  fieveral  vaulted  chambers  are  built  about  a  large  basin 
fiUed  with  warm  water.  The  ftiel  used  is  small  shrubs  brought  from 
the  desert* 

As  Bokhara  is  the  most  commercial  town  of  Central  Asia  much  has 
been  done  to  facilitate  the  sale  and  transit  of  merchandise.  There 
are  fourteen  caravanserais,  all  of  them  built  on  the  same  plan,  though 
of  very  different  dimensions.  They  are  square  buildings  of  two 
stories,  inclosing  a  oourt-yard.  The  rooms  round  the  court-yard  are 
used  as  warehouses  and  let  to  the  merchants.  The  bckzaars  are  nume- 
rous Mid  extensive,  some  of  them  being  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length.  In  the  shops  with  which  they  are  lined  on  both  sides 
every  sort  of  merchandise  is  exposed  to  sale,  with  the  exception  of 
woven  goods,  which  are  sold  in  large  edifices  built  for  that  purpose. 
Several  of  them,  consisting  of  some  hundreds  of  small  shops,  contain 
only  the  silk  goods  which  are  manufactured  in  the  town,  and 
others  the  oottons,  linens,  and  brocades  of  India,  Persia,  England, 
and  Russia. 

The  number  of  shops  on  the  great  square,  or  Segistan,  is  likewiw 
considerable.  Tents  of  different  colours  are  filled  with  the  more 
common  manufactures  of  the  country ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
place  lA  a  market,  in  which  the  fruits  and  grain  of  the  country  and 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  exposed  for  saloi  The  active  commerce 
which  Bokhara  carries  on  with  all  the  neighbouring  countries  brings 
to  this  town  the  merchants  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Asia.  On  the 
Segistan  a  stranger  may  converse  with  Persians,  Jews,  Turks, 
Russians,  Kirghia,  Chinese,  Turkomans,  Mongols,  Cossacks,  Hindoos, 
and  Afghans,  besides  the  T^iks  and  Usbeks,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  The  Tajiks  compose  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Bokhara,  amounting  to  three-fourUis  of  the  whole.  They  are 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  artists.  The  number  of  Jews  and 
Hindoos  settled  at  Bokhara  is  considerable. 

.  No  dutieeare  levied  on  commodities  exported,  and  only  a  small  duty 
on  imports,  and  this  is  paid  only  when  the  articles  are  sold.  Bokhara 
has  for  many  centuries  been  a  place  of  extensive  commerce,  and  its 
geographical  position  must  always  ensuro  it  considerable  advantages 
in  wis  respect.  It  is  the  centre  from  which  six  commercial  routes 
diverge ;  three  towards  the  north  lead  to  Russia  and  the  table-land 
of  Central  Asia,  and  three  towards  the  south  connect  it  with  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  and  India. 

The  road  which  leads  to  the  high  table-land  of  Central  Asia  runs 
from  Bokhara  along  the  banks  of  the  Zar-afshan  to  Samarcand,  and 
thence  northward  over  the  mountains,  passes  the  river,  and  then 
extends  into  the  basin  of  the  Sir-Deria  (Jaxartes).  Along  this  river 
it  passes  through  the  towns  of  Elhoend  and  Khokand  to  Mai^ghilan, 
and  then  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  Oush,  from  which  place  it 
leads  by  the  mountain  pass  of  Terek  to  Koksoo  and  Ehaahgar.  The 
Bokhaxians  take  on  camel-back  to  Khashgar  woollen-cloth,  coral, 
pearls,  cochineal,  brocade,  velvet,  fur  (espeoiidly  of  otten  and  martens), 
leather,  sugar,  large  looking-glasses,  copper,  tin,  needles,  glass,  and 
some  iron  utensils.  They  bring  back  in  exchange  a  great  quantity  of 
tea,  china,  some  silk  goods,  raw  silk,  rhubarb,  and  silver.  In  this 
branch  of  commerce  from  700  to  800  camels  are  employed. 

Two  roads  lead  to  Russia ;  one  on  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Aral, 
across  the  desert  of  the  Kirghia  to  Orenburg  or  Troisk;  and  the 
other  down  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  between  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian, 
to  Astrakhan.  From  the  towns  mentioned  on  the  Russian  frontier 
the  goods  are  transported  to  the  fair  of  Nishnei-NoTogorod,  where 
nine-tenths  are  sold  The  Bokharians  bring  to  Rusna  rhubarb,  raw 
ootton,  cotton  goods,  skins  of  martens,  lamb-skins,  fox-skins,  dried 
fruits,  silk  goods  (especially  for  morning  dresses),  carpets.  Cashmere 
and  Persian  shawls,  and  tea ;  and  take  in  exchange  cochineal,  spices, 
sugar,  tin,  sandal-wood,  woollen-cloth,  leather,  wax,  iron,  copper, 
steel,  small  looking-glasses,  otter-skins,  pearls,  Russian  nankin,  uten- 
sils of  oast-iron,  needles,  coral,  cotton-velvet,  ootton-handkerchiefs, 
some  brooade,  glass,  and  a  small  quantity  of  linens  and  Indian 
muslins.    They  employ  8000  camels  in  tills  trade. 

Three  roads  lead  from  Bokhara  to  Persia  and  Afghanistan^one  to 
Meshed,  the  second  to  Herat,  and  the  third  to  CabuL  The  Bokha- 
rians bring  to  Persia  a  portion  of  the  goods  imported  from  Russia, 
besides  raw  ootton,  tilk,  cloth  of  their  own  manufiseture,  wooUeni, 
ipices,  and  rhubarb ;  they  take  back  the  common  shawls  of  Persia 
used  in  Bokhara  as  turbans,  girdles  of  a  yellow  colour,  wooden  comba, 
carpets,  and  turquoises.  About  600  camels  are  employed  annually 
in  this  bnnoh  of  commerce. 

The  road  to  Cabul  paases  ftom  Bokhara  to  Kurahee,  and  thenoe 
through  a  deaort  to  the  Amoo  Deria,  which  it  passes  at  Khojusalu. 
Hence  it  tutus  eastward,  and  passes  through  Balkh  and  Khulum, 
fh)m  which  latter  piace  it  runs  southward  along  the  river  Khulum, 
till  it  enters  the  Hindu-Kooah.  Before  it  reaohea  Cabul  it  tnreraea  the 
▼alley  of  Bamaeaa.    TkiB  road  and  Its' oenti&tialioli  through  Paih» 


wur,  Attook,  and  Lahore,  eonnecta  Central  Asia  with  India.  The 
eommeroe  along  this  route  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants 
of  Cabul,  and  of  the  Hindoos  of  the  Panjab  and  Shikarpore.  They 
import  shawls  from  Cashmere  and  Cabul,  silken  brocade,  fine  muslins, 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  a  great  quantitv-  of  indigo;  and 
export  raw  ootton,  paper,  iron,  copper,  glass,  oochlneal,  and  some  of 
the  goods  manufactured  in  the  country. 

(Meyendorff  and  Bumes.)   [See  Sopplemsht.] 
BOLAN  PASS.    [Afqhanibtak ',  Bilooohibtak.] 

BOLBEC.      [SSINB  iNF^BIEURl.] 

BOLCHOW,  or*BOLKHOV,  the  chief  town  of  the  circle  of  BolchoWt 
in  the  government  of  Orel,  or  OrloY,  in  European  Russia,  is  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Kugra  wiUi  the  Bolchowka,  feeders  of  the 
Oka,  in  58°  26'  K.  hit,  W*  58'  £.  long.,  and  has  about  14,000  inha- 
bitants. Though  most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood  the  town  is  well 
buHt.  Its  foundation  is  of  remote  date,  for  it  was  an  ancient  family 
possession  of  the  Russian  sovereigns.  It  contains  2S  churches,  14  of 
which  are  of  stone  and  8  of  wood,  a  monastery,  and  the  convent  of 
Nova-PetaherskoL  The  town  has  manufactures  of  leather,  soap,  hats, 
shoes,  gloves,  stockings,  &&,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with  the 
interior  in  hemp,  rape-oil,  tallow,  hides,  colonial  produce,  shoes, 
stockings.  Ac.,  together  with  fruit  g^rown  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 

BOLINGBROKE.    [LnfcOLNsffiRE.] 

BOLrVIA,  Republic  of,  South  Atnerica,  was  originally  called 
Upper  Peru,  and  formed  a  portion  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  Being  separated  from  the  more  populous  parts  of  Buenos 
Avres  by  the  desert  of  Chaco  and  a  very  rugged  and  dreary  moun- 
tain region,  it  had  littie  in  common  with  tfaAt  state,  and  it  conse- 
quently soon  separated  from  it  after  the  subversion  of  the  Spanish 
authority.  The  republic  declared  itself  independent  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1824,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Bolivia  in  honour  of  General 
Bolivar,  on  August  11th,  1825. 

The  northern  boundary  of  Bolivia  is  formed  by  the  parallel  1 0**  S.  lat. 
from  the  river  Purus  on  the  west,  to  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Sarare  and  Mamore,  thence  called  the  Me<ieira, 
on  the  east*  The  most  southern  point  is  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
at  the  Bahia  de  Nuestra  Sefiora,  between  Punta  del  Norte  and  Punta 
del  Sur,  about  25**  S.  lat  It  consequently  extends  over  15  degrees 
of  latitude,  or  upwards  of  1000  miles  from  north  to  south.  The 
most  eastern  part  is  contiguous  to  the  river  Paraguay,  where  after 
leaving  Brazil  it  forms  for  some  space  the  boimdary  between  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay,  and  extends  to  57  80'  W.  long.  The  most  western 
portion  of  the  republic  borden  on  the  Pacific  at  Punta  del  Norte, 
about  70*  80'  W.  long.  Bolivia  is  bounded  on  the  west  for  about 
260  miles  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  the  remainder  of  its  western  and 
north-western  frontier  is  formed  by  the  republic  of  Peru.  It  borden 
on  the  north-east  and  east  on  the  empire  of  Brazil,  except  the  most 
south-eastern  comer,  where  it  joins  Paraguay.  To  the  south  of  it 
extends  the  republic  of  Buifuos  Ayres,  and  where  it  approaches  the 
Pacific  that  of  ChilL  Under  the  parallel  of  22"  the  extent  of  the 
country  from  east  to  west  may  be  about  750  miles,  but  towards  the 
north  it  is  less. 

Surface,  PopfUatiofif  Ac. — The  area  of  the  republic  of  Bolivia  is 
estimated  at  818,750  square  miles.  The  following  table  shows  the 
area  of  each  of  the  provinces,  and  also  the  population  according  to 
the  semi-official  estimate  of  1843,  the  latest  which  gives  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  several  provinces :  a  more  recent  return  gives 
the  entire  population  as  1,880,000. 


Departmenta. 

Chief  Towns. 

Area  in  sq.  miles. 

Population. 

La  Pas         t 

Oraro      •        •        •    « 

Potosi .... 

Cochabamba     .        .     . 

Chuquisaea  . 

Santa  Cros  de  la  Sierra 

La  Paa    .    . 
Or6ro  .     .  . 
Potosi     .    . 
Oropesa     .  . 
Chttqulsaca  . 
San  Lorenxo 

39,950 
8,500 
31,875 
55,250 
34,425 
148,790 

800,000 
80,000 
200,000 
350,000 
175,000 
25,000 

Total  . 

... 

818,760 

1,080,000 

As  nearly  the  whole  of  this  country  is  situated  within  the  tropica 
it  might  be  expected  that  its  climate  and  productions  would  corre* 
spond  to  its  geographical  situation  ;  but  perhaps  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  its  surfooe  has  a  tropical  climate.  The  other  half  is  occapied 
by  high  mountain  ranges,  table-lands  of  great  elevation,  high  valleys^ 
and  widely  extending  slopes.  This  mountainous  portion  of  Bolivia 
belongs  to  the  great  range  of  the  Andes,  tmder  which  head  will  b« 
found  a  general  description  of  it. 

Where  the  Andes  running  fh>m  south  to  north  enter  Bolivia  they 
send  off  at  about  94°  S.  lat.  a  lateral  branch  to  the  east,  which 
extends  to  a  great  distance,  and  separates  the  affluents  of  the  Rio 
Bermejo  from  those  of  the  Piloomayo,  both  of  which  fall  into  the 
Paraguay  on  its  right  bank.  This  lateral  mountain  range,  which 
constitutes  the  soutiiem  boundary  of  Bolivia  and  separates  it  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  does  not  rise  to  a  very  great  hei^t,  but  is  extremely 
nigged  and  barren.  The  principal  ofaain  of  the  Andes  here  runs  nearly 
mmih.  and  north,  and  contains  some  peaks  which  rise  above  the  snow 
Ime.  The  Kevado  de  Chorolque  (21**  60'  B.  lat)  is  said  to  rise  to  1 6,548 
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feet.^  ^  Up  to  Una  mountain  the  Andes  seem  to  form  a  single  and 
undivided  range  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Chili ;  but  to  the 
north  of  it  at  about  20*"  S.  lat.  there  is  an  extensive  mountain-knot 
called  the  Cordillera  de  los  Lipez  (19°  30'  S.  lat) ;  the  mountains 
divide  into  two  great  longitudinal  ridges,  which  run  parallel  to  one 
another  and  bound  an  immense  interalpine  valley  or  table-land  called 
the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  which  includes  the  great  Lake  of  Titicaca. 
The  western  ridge,  called  the  Western  Cordillera,  continues,  as  far  as 
it  lies  within  the  boundaries  of  Bolivia,  a  due  northern  course,  and 
contains  near  the  boundary-line  several  snow-capped  peaks,  of  which 
the  highest)  called  Qualati&ri,  rises  to  21,960  feet. 

The  eastern  ridge,  called  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  or  Cordillera  Real, 
separates  from  the  mountain-knot  north  of  Forco  (19''  60'),  and  of 
Potosi  (19"  88').  The  metalliferous  mountains  which  surround  Porco 
maybe  considered  as  constituting  its  southern  extremity,  and  theoele 
brated  mountain  or  Ceiro  of  Potosi  also  belongs  to  it.  From  this  point 
the  Cordillera  runs  north,  inclining  a  little  to  the  west^  to  the  Nevado 
de  niimani  (16**  ioy  Between  Potosi  and  this  summit  the  highest  part 
of  the  range  attains  an  elevation  of  16,037  feet.  The  Illimani  forms 
a  sexrated  ridge  with  four  peaks  rising  to  the  height  of  21,145  feet»  or 
4600  feet  above  the  snow  line.  At  tlus  point  the  range  somewhat 
changes  its  direction,  continuing  nearly  due  north-west,  and  forming 
an  almost  continuous  line  of  snowy  mountains  till  it  joins  the 
ridge  called  the  Andes  of  San  Juan  ael  Oro  and  of  Vilcanota,  which 
between  14°  and  15°  extend  nearly  east  and  west,  and  again  connect  the 
two  ranges  of  the  Andes.  In  this  portion  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera, 
in  lat.  16°  10'  is  the  Nevado  de  Sorata,  21,286  feet  high.  Both  chains 
of  mountains,  with  the  intermediate  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  occupy 
a  breadth  of  upwards  of  230  miles  to  the  north  of  18°,  but  to  the 
south  of  that  parallel  they  are  upwards  of  300  miles  in  width. 
According  to  the  investigations  of  Burghaus  and  Humboldt  (<  Zeit- 
schrift'fUr  Erdkunde,'  b.  ix.,  and  'Ansichten  der  Natur,'  Sabine's 
translation,  i.  278)  the  mean  height  of  the  ridge  of  the  eastern  chain 
of  the  Bolivian  Cordillera,  as  determined  by  the  passes,  is  13,502 
feet;  of  the  western  chain  14,896  feet;  while  the  height  of  the 
highest  summits  or  culminating  points  is,  in  the  eastern  chain,  21,286 
feet;  in  the  western,  22,860  feet;  "consequently  the  ratio  of  the 
height  of  the  ridge  to  that  of  the  culminating  point  is,  in  the  eastern 
chidn  as  1 :1'67,  and  in  the  western- chain  as  1 :1'64.  This  ratio,  which 
iBjM  it  were  the  measure  of  the  subterranean  elevating  force,  is  very 
similar  to  that  which  exists  in  the  Pyrenees  (=  1:1*43),  but  very 
different  from  the  Alps,  where  the  mean  height  of  the  passes  is  less 
as  compared  with  Mont  Blanc  (=  1 :2'09)." 

The  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  which  lies  between  two  ranges, 
with  a  mean  elevation  above  the  sea  estimated  at  13,000  feet,  runs  in 
its  southern  portion  nearly  parallel  to  the  meridian,  but  north  of 
17°  lat.  it  forms  an  angle  of  almost  85  degrees  with  that  line,  running 
very  nearly  north-west-by-north  and  south-east-by-south.  Not  having 
any  outlet  towards  the  sea  the  rivers  which  descend  into  it  are  either 
lost  in  the  sandy  soil  or  empty  themselves  into  the  Lake  of  Titicaca 
at  its  northern  extremity.  This  lake,  the  lai^gest  in  the  South 
American  continent,  occupies  an  area  of  about  4600  square  mUes,  and 
its  surface  is  12,795  feet  above  that  of  the  Pacific.  In  some  places 
its  depth  has  been  ascertained  to  be  120  fathoms,  but  many  parts  are 
probably  much  deeper.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  watershed  on  the 
eastern  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  and  as  it  would  seem 
also  on  the  western,  is  not  formed  by  the  high  ranges, 'but  by  two 
low  lateral  ridges  distant  from  20  to  30  miles  from  the  lake,  and 
generally  rising  from  500  to  1000  feet  above  its  leveL  The  waters 
collected  between  these  lateral  ridges  and  the  high  mountain  ranges 
descend  eastward  to  the  plains  traversed  by  the  river  Madeira  and  its 
upper  branches  ;  and  westward  towards  the  sea.  The  only  outlet  of 
the  Lake  of  Titicaca  is  the  river  Desaguadero,  which  issues  from  its 
south-western  extremity  in  lat.  16°  88'  10",  and  is  a  small  stream 
when  compared  with  the  immense  extent  of  the  lake.  Its  depth 
however  is  considerable,  but  its  velocity  is  scarcely  two  miles  an 
hour.  It  runs  southward,  and  forms  near  19°  a  lake  called  Lago  del 
Desaguadero,  or  Ullagas,  in  which  it  is  lost.  Its  course  between 
both  lakes  may  be  180  miles. 

The  Lake  of  Titicaca  contains  numerous  small  islands,  which  rise 
directly  from  the  water's  edge  to  a  considerable  height.  That  from 
which  it  has  taken  its  name,  and  which  is  known  in  the  history  of 
the  ancient  Peruvisns  as  the  place  where  Manco  Capac  made  his 
appearance,  is  situated  at  the  south-east  extremity.  Both  the  southern 
part  of  this  lake,  which  bears  the  name  of  Laguna  de  Umamarea, 
and  the  eastern  shores,  nearly  in  their  whole  extent,  belong  to 
Bolivia. 

The  climate  of  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero  offers  many  pecu- 
liarities. Being  in  its  lowest  parts  upwards  of  13,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  heat  is  never  great,  nor  is  the  cold  veiy  sensible, 
except  during  the  night  from  May  to  November.  This  season,  which 
is  the  winter,  is  extremely  dry,  the  sky  is  cloudless,  and  neither  rain 
Dor  snow  is  known  to  fall.  But  snow  precedes  and  follows  the 
rainy  season,  which  in  this  valley  begins  at  the  end  of  November, 
and  continues  through  the  summer  months  to  the  beginning  of  April. 
During  these  months  it  rains  nearly  every  day,  more  or  leas ;  but 
during  the  night  ^e  sky  is  dear,  and  no  Mouds  are  observed :  mow 
falls  only  in  November  and  ApnL 


The  vegetation  of  this  valley  has  also  a  very  peculiar  character. 
There  are  no  trees,  but  the  lower  districts,  especially  near  the  great 
lake,  are  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  green  turi  where  the  land 
is  not  cultivated.  The  cultivation  is  limited  to  a  few  things ;  wheat, 
rye,  and  barley  are  indeed  sown,  but  they  do  not  ripen,  and  are  cut 
graen  as  fodder  for  the  llamas.  The  plantations  of  quinoa  (ChenO' 
podium  Qtftnoa,  Linn.)  are  extensive,  and  also  of  potatoes,  which  are 
found  growing  wild  in  some  more  elevated  places ;  these  plantations 
extend  to  a  considerable  distance  up  the  sides  of  the  adjlcent  hUls. 
There  are  no  peculiar  seasons  for  sowing  or  harvest,  and  the  natives 
are  continually  occupied  either  in  performing  the  one  or  the  other 
operation.  The  country  which  extends  between  the  ridges  of  hills 
and  the  high  ranges  contains  for  the  most  part  undulating  plains 
covered  with  a  coarse  grass,  on  which  numerous  herds  of  llamas  are 
fed.  Here  also  the  guanacos,  alpacas,  and  vicu&as  feed  in  a  wild 
state.  Besides  these  no  wild  animals  have  been  observed  in  the 
valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  except  a  peculiar  kind  of  chinchilla,  the 
Lagotis  Ouvieri,  and  the  lagostomus  (the  viscacha  or  biacacho  of  the 
natives),  which  in  some  places  has  so  burrow^  the  soil  as  to  render 
travelling  on  horseback  unsafe.  The  Lake  of  Titicaca  abounds  in 
fish,  and  numerous  birds  visit  it.  The  condor  is  frequently  met 
with  on  the  mountains.  Among  the  spontaneous  plants  the  rushes 
which  grow  along  the  banks  of  the  lake  deserve  to  be  noticed,  as 
the  entire  want  of  trees  has  compelled  the  natives  to  apply  them  to 
nearly  as  many  uses  as  the  bamboo  is  applied  in  India.  With 
these  rushes  the  natives  build  their  huts,  and  make  the  boats  and 
sails  with  which  tiiey  navigate  the  lake ;  mats  made  of  them  are  the 
bed  of  the  poor,  and  serve  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  as  carpets. 

From  this  valley  six  mountain  pssses  traverse  the  Western  Cordil- 
lera to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Their  highest  points  rise  to  nearly  16,000 
feet  above  tlie  sea,  and  consequently  they  are  not  inferior  to  the 
mountain  passes  of  the  EUmalaya  in  elevation.  The  ascent  to  these 
passes  from  the  valley  is  only  2000  feet»  and  the  slope  is  gentle ; 
but  the  descent  to  the  sea  is  exceedingly  rapid.  The  highest  point 
of  the  great  range  being  close  on  the  maritime  declivity  of  the 
Cordillera,  and  consequently  at  an  inconsiderable  distance,  ^  not 
exceeding  60  miles  from  the  sea,  the  descent  is  extremely  precipitate 
and  abruptw 

That  portion  of  Bolivia  which  extends  between  the  Andes  and  the 
Pacific,  in  length  250  miles  between  San  Taltal  Point,  the  southern 
angle  of  the  Bahia  de  Nuestra  Seliora,  and  the  small  river  Loa,  has 
been  described  under  Atagama,  by  which  name  it  is  known.     It  is 
for  the  most  part  a  barren  waste,  but  there  is  fertile  land  along  the 
narrow  valleys  and  river  courses.     The  coast  about  Bahia  de  Nuestra 
Sefiora  is  low  and  rugged ;  from  thence  to  Jara  Head  the  coast  runs 
in  a  direct  line  for  52  miles,  the  shore  being  steep  and  rocky,  and 
backed  with  hills  from  2000  to  2500  feet  high.     Farther  north  ia 
the  spacious  Bay  of  Mexillones,  8  miles  across,  and  affording  anchor^ 
age  off  the  western  side ;  but  it  is  of  little  use  as  the  shore  is  steeps 
and  neither  wood  nor  water  is  to  be  obtained.    Thirty  miles  north- 
east from  Leading  Bluff,  the  northern  headland  of  Mexillones  Bay,  is 
Cobija  Bay,  the  only  port  of  the  republic  of  Bolivia.     In  this  bay  ia 
the  town  of  Puerto  de  la  Mar,  better  known  as  Cobija,  a  poor  place 
of  about  1400  inhabitants;  it  is  an  inconvenient  place  for  shipping 
as  it  is  ill  supplied  with  water,  while  vegetables  even  for  the  con- 
sumption  of  the  inhabitants  are  brought  frt>m  Valparaiso,  a  distance 
of  700  miles.     North  of  Cobija  Bay  are  several  shallow  sandy  htijB 
with  rocky  points.    Algodon  Bay,  28  miles  from  Cobija  Bay,  is  the' 
first  place  which  affozds  any  andiorage.    About  10  miles  farther  is 
Cape  San  Francisco  or  Paquiqui,  on  which  is  an  extensive  bed  of 
guano,  which  has  been  largely  worked.    Somewhat  farther  is  Point 
Arena,  near  which  is  a  fishing  village ;  and  12  miles  farther  is  the 
gully  of   the  Loa  River,  which  forms  the  boundary-line  between 
Bolivia  and  Peru. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  Bolivia  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
Andes,  and  this  portion  may  be  divided  into  the  mountainous 
district  and  the  plains.  The  mountain  district  extends  along  the 
eastern  aide  of  the  Andes,  and  is  not  of  great  extent  to  the  north  of 
17°  40',  because  the  slope  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  towards  the 
plains  is  nearly  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  Western  towards  the  sea, 
and  the  branches  which  tlus  chain  sends  off  extend  to  no  great 
distance  from  the  principal  range.  But  at  about  17°  10'  S.  lat,  a 
mountain  range  detaches  itself  irom  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  which 
runs  generally  due  east  for  upwards  of  200  miles.  Tlus  branch  rises 
near  tiie  city  of  Cochabamba,  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  in 
the  pointed  peak  called  Nevado  de  Tinaira;  farther  eastward  it 
gradually  declines  till  it  terminates  on  or  near  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Guapai  or  Grande,  at  no  great  distance  west  of  the  town  of  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra.  This  chain  is  commonly  called  the  Sierra  of  Santa 
Cruz.  Between  this  ridge  and  that  forming  the  boundaiy-line 
towards  Buenos  Ayres,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  extends  the 
mountainous  portion  of  Eastern  Bolivia.  Its  western  boundary  may 
be  fixed  at  about  63**  W.  long.  This  country  ia  traversed  by  many 
lateral  ridges,  which  are  offsets  from  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes, 
and  form  extensive  valleya  Many  of  these  valleys  sink  slowly,  and 
often  maintain  themselves  for  a  considerable  extent  at  nearly  the 

I'  same  elevation.    This  drcumstance,  as  well  as  the  width  of  the  valleys, 
xenden  them  particularly  fit  for  agriculture,  and  for  the  cultivation 
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of  tropical  as  well  as  extra^ropical  prodaotions.  Many  penons  haye 
oonaidered  these  yalleya  as  the  most  fertile,  and  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  South  America.  Here  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  are 
generally  coyerea  with  fine  trees  to  a  great  height.  South  of  20" 
howeyer  the  yalleys  are  narrower,  and  the  ranges  which  inclose  them 
are  without  wood,  and  nearly  without  vegetation. 

Hydrography, — No  part  of  America  has  a  greater  abundance  of 
water  than  the  region  east  of  the  Andes.  The  riyera  which  descend 
from  the  eastern  dediyities  are  yexy  numerous  and  contain  a 
yolume  of  water  which  cannot  be  exhausted  by  irrigation.  These 
riyers  are  among  the  most  distant  heads  of  the  Amazonas  and  La  Plata 
riyers.  The  Cordillera  Real  contains  the  sources  of  the  greatest  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Amazonas — ^the  Rio  Madeira.  This  large 
riyer  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  oonsiderable  streams,  the  Rio 
Beni  and  the  Rio  Mamore,  both  of  which  descend  from  the  Cordillera 
Real  and  unite  thoir  waters  between  lO""  and  11  **  S.  lat.  The  upper 
branches  of  the  Rio  Beni  are  the  Rio  Caca,  the  Rio  Chuqueapo,  and 
the  Rio  Quetoto.  The  Rio  Quetoto,  the  most  southern  of  them,  rises 
where  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Cruz  detaches  itself  from  the  Eastern 
Cordillera,  and  taking  a  north-east  and  north  course  enters  the 
plain,  where  it  soon  meets  the  Chuqueapo,  which  has  its  origin  in 
the  yalley  of  the  Desaguadero  to  the  north-west  of  the  Neyado  de 
IllimanL  The  Chuqueapo,  which  is  only  prevented  by  a  low  ridge 
from  entering  that  river,  after  having  passed  the  town  of  La  Paz, 
traverses  the  great  chain  (16"  55')  through  an  enormous  chasm.  It 
then  runs  for  nearly  100  miles  through  a  fine  valley  and  joins  the 
Quetoto  on  entering  the  plain.  After  this  junction  the  nver  con- 
tinues its  northern  course,  dividing  the  mountainous  country  from 
the  eastern  plains  till  it  meets  the  Rio  Caca.  The  Caca,  under  the 
name  of  Mapiri,  rises  likewise  in  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  Nevado  de  Sorata  towards  the  west,  and 
running  first  north  and  then  east,  traverses  by  a  deep  chasm  the 
Cordillera  Real  north  of  the  Nevaudo  de  Tani,  a  high  snow-capped 
peak.  During  a  very  tortuous  course  the  Mapiri  is  joined  by  a  great 
number  of  streams  which  descend  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
same  Cordillera,  and  by  their  union  the  Rio  Caca  is  formed.  This 
stream  joins  the  united  rivers  Quetoto  and  Chuqueapo  about  18"  30', 
and  the  river  formed  by  their  junction  is  called  Beni,  which  name 
it  preserves  in  its  norUieni  and  north-north-eastern  course  to  its 
junction  with  the  Mamore.  Thus  the  Beni  brings  to  the  Madeira 
all  the  waters  from  the  eastern  and  from  a  portion  of  the  western 
declivitieB  of  the  Cordillera  Real,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  those  from 
the  Sierra  de  Santa  Cruz. 

The  other  great  branch  of  the  Madeira,  the  Mamore,  rises  under 
the  name  of  Cochabamba  in  the  western  extremity  of  the  valley 
which  bears  the  same  name,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  cultivation 
and  its  numerous  products.  It  first  runs  east  by  south  and  after- 
wards due  east,  when  being  swelled  by  many  small  rivers  it  assumes 
the  name  of  Rio  Grande.  It  afterwards  makes  a  very  laige  semi- 
circular sweep,  by  which  it  arrives  at  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra,  whence  it  runs  north-west,  and  after  uniting  with  the  Chapar^ 
at  about  16"  SO'  receives  the  name  of  Mamore,  and  by  degrees  changes 
its  north-west  course  into  a  north  one.  The  Chapar^  is  formed  by 
four  or  five  streams*  descending  from  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
Sierra  de  Santa  Cruz.  Before  the  Mamore  unites  with  the  Itanez, 
a  large  river  which  rises  in  the  western  parts  of  Brazil,  it  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Tacuma^  whose  source  is  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Beni,  and  which  runs  throusji  an  extremely 
flat  country.  The  Itanez  [Brazil]  is  increased  before  its  junction 
with  the  Mamore  by  the  river  Ubahy,  which  rises  in  a  lake  called 
Laguna  Grande,  in  the  country  of  the  Chiquitos,  and  is  therefore 
also  called  Rio  de  Chiquitos.  After  the  junction  of  the  Mamore  with 
the  Itanez,  the  river  continues  its  northern  course  till  it  meets  the 
Beni  near  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Bolivia,  from,  which  point  the 
river  has  the  name  of  Madeira. 

The  waters  which  descend  frx>m  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes 
south  of  18"  S.  lat.  go  to  the  Pilcomayo,  one  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  La  Plata  River.  The  Pilcomayo  rises  on  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  mountain  knot  called  Cordillera  de  los  Lipez,  and 
running  generally  due  east,  is  soon  increased  by  numerous  other 
streams,  some  of  which  are  considerable,  as  the  San  Juan,  which  rises 
about  22"  30',  and  falls  into  the  Pilcomayo  from  the  south;  the 
Paspaya,  which  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Potosi  on  the  southern 
decUvity  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  and  soon  becomes  navigable ;  and 
the  Cacnymayo,  which  rises  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Cocha- 
bamba, and  traverses  the  beautiful  and  well-cultivated  valley  of 
Chuquisaca.  After  the  junction  with  the  Cachymayo,  the  Pilcomayo 
continues  its  eastern  course  for  about  100  miles,  when  turning  sud- 
denly to  the  south  it  enters  the  desert  called  Grande  Chaco,  and 
leaves  the  territories  of  BoUvia. 

The  whole  eastern  portion  of  Bolivia,  from  the  banks  of  the  Pilco- 
mayo and  the  frt>ntier  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  junction  of  the  Mamore 
and  Beni,  is  one  extensive  plain,  broken  only  by  a  few  isolated  ranges 
of  hill^  which  from  east  to  west  extend  about  200  miles,  and  from 
south-east  to  north-west  upwards  of  700  miles.  In  the  southern  part 
of  this  plain  lies  the  watershed  between  the  afiluents  of  the  Amazonas 
Kiver  and  those  of  the  La  Plata,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  rise  to 
any  great  height  above  the  sea.     This  plain  is  principally  watered 
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by  the  Beni,  the  Mamore,  and  the  Ubahy,  which  in  the  rainy  seasoni 
from  October  to  April,  intmdate  the  country  along  their  bsiiks  to  a 
considerable  extent.  In  many  places  there  are  lakes,  and  though 
none  of  them  are  very  large,  the  exhalations,  united  with  those  from 
the  inundations,  render  the  climate  excessively  humid.  This  humidity, 
added  to  the  heat  which  prevails  all  the  year  round,  gives  rise  to 
many  dangerous  diseases,  and  renders  this  plain  very  unhealthy, 
especially  for  Europeans.  This  part  of  the  republic  has  consequently 
been  almost  abandoned  by  the  Creoles,  though  its  great  fertility 
would  better  repay  the  labour  of  the  cultivator  than  any  other 
district  of  the  country.  Immense  forests  of  high  trees  cover  nearly 
the  whole  of  these  plains,  but  their  valuable  pr^ucts  are  neglected, 
except  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  cocoa  is  gathered  by  the  natives 
and  brought  to  the  towns  of  San  Lorenzo  de  la  Frontera,  La  Paz,  and 
Cochabamba.  The  plantations  consist  commonly  of  mandioo  and 
maize,  those  of  cotton  and  rice  being  rare,  but  all  the  other  tropical 
productions  might  be  cultivated  with  great  advantage. 

Climaiet  Soilf  ProducHona. — The  climate  of  the  different  districts  has 
been  noticed  in  our  description  of  the  surface.  Rain  never  falls  on 
the  coast  along  the  Pacific.  In  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  in  the 
mountain  region,  and  in  the  plains,  the  sununer  is  the  rainy  season ; 
but  the  rain  is  continual  only  in  the  plfdns.  The  mountains  are 
subject  to  tremendous  hail-storms ;  thunder-storms  are  also  peculiarly 
severe  in  these  elevated  regions.  In  winter  the  traveller  is  subject  to  a 
temporary  blindness  called '  surumpi,'  which  is  caused  by  the  rays  of  .the 
sun  being  reflected  from  the  snow,  and  rendering  the  smallest  ray  of 
light  absolutely  tmupportable.  Eiurthquakes  are  veiy  conmion  along 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  less  so  in  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero  and 
the  mountain  region,  but  in  the  plains  they  have  not  been  observed. 

The  scanty  productions  of  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero  have  been 
noticed.  The  few  places  on  the  coast  which  are  cultivated  produce 
no  grain  but  maize,  excellent  fruits  however  grow,  especially  figs, 
olives,  and  melons,  besides  pomegranates,  plantains,  and  algarrovas 
{ProBopis  dulciSf  Humb.),  a  kind  of  pulse,  which  grows  to  the  length 
of  a  foot,  with  its  seeds  enveloped  in  a  substance  like  cotton,  which  is 
eatenl  It  is  of  a  sourish  taste,  but  very  cooling.  Cotton,  a  little 
sugar-cane,  and  iheArvndo  doncuc,  of  which  there  are  large  plantations, 
are  also  cultivated. 

The  other  portions  of  the  republic,  especially  the  beautiful  vales 
watered  by  the  Cochabamba  and  Cachymayo,  are  more  fertile.  As 
the  levels  which  occur  along  their  banks  are  at  different  elevations 
above  the  sea,  they  abound  in  all  the  fruits,  grains,  and  other  agri- 
cultural productions  common  to  Europe  and  to  tropical  countries. 
Among  the  spontaneous  products  aro  cocoa,  sarsaparilla,  different 
species  of  vaxulla,  copaiba,  balsam,  and  caoutchouc.  The  mighty 
forests  which  line  the  rivers  abound  in  the  finest  timber  for  all  pur- 
poses, especially  for  ship-buUding,  and  in  trees  which  distil  aromatio^and 
medicinal  gums.  The  plantain  is  found  in  abundance ;  and  there  is 
a  species  of  cinnamon  called  by  the  Creoles  the  Cauela  de  Clavo,  which 
only  differs  in  the  greater  thickness  of  the  bark  and  its  darker  colour 
from  that  of  the  ^ut  Indies.  Cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  sarsapa- 
rilla, copaiba,  and  other  medicinal  drugs  grow  abundantly  east  of  the 
Andes.  Thxt>ughout  the  valleys  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes, 
below  the  level  of  8000  feet,  vast  quantities  of  the  coca  (Coca  eryth- 
roxylon),  aro  grown.  The  plant  grows  wild,  but  it  is  also  largely 
cultivated,  the  dried  leaves  being  employed  almost  universally  by  the 
Indians  of  Bolivia  and  Peru  as  a  narcotic.  According  to  Dr. 
Weddell  9,600,000  Spanish  pounds  are  annually  produced  in  the 
dis^ct  of  YoDgaa  idone,  while  nearly  one-twelfth  of  the  entire 
revenue  of  Bolivia  is  derived  from  the  tax  on  coca. 

Besides  the  animals  peculiar  to  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  there 
are  the  tapir,  the  jaguar,  the  leopard,  six  or  seven  sorts  of  monkeys, 
and  several  amphibious  creatures.  Of  domestic  animals,  there  are 
horses,  asses,  and  mules,  but  for  sheep  the  climate  is  too  waim. 
Great  herds  of  horned  cattle  find  abundant  pastures  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  in  the  plains. 

Among  the  birds  have  been  noUoed  many  different  kinds  of 
parrots,  several  q>ecies  of  turkeys,  and  a  multitude  of  beautiful 
singing  birds,  as  the  thrush,  the  whistler,  and  the  maltioo,  remarkable 
for  its  plumage  and  the  sweetness  of  its  note. 

All  the  rivers,  but  especially  those  of  the  plains,  abound  in  fish. 

Gold  is  found  in  abundance  in  many  places,  but  especially  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  where  it  is  wa^ed  down 
by  riven  which  run  between  slate  mountains  in  narrow  ravines.  All 
the  watera  descending  from  this  range,  which  fall  into  the  Beni  or  its 
branches,  carry  down  gold  sand,  but  more  particularly  the  small 
river  Tipuani,  which  falls  into  the  Mapiri.  The  mines  of  Potosi  have 
long  been  considered  as  the  richest  in  the  world  for  their  produce  of 
silver,  but  they  are  now  little  worked,  which  is  also  the  case  with 
other  silver  mines.  Copper  is  abundant :  at  Corucuero,  a  small  place 
about  70  miles  from  La  Paz,  enormous  masses  of  native  copper  are 
found  crystallised  in  the  form  of  perfect  cubee.  This  ore  though  it 
is  said  to  contain  seven-eighths  of  pure  copper,  is  of  scarcely  any  use, 
being  found  in  very  high  mountains  and  at  a  great  distance  ieom  the 
coast.  Besides  these  metals  there  are  ores  of  lead  and  tin ;  and  salt- 
petre, brimstone,  and  salt 

PolUicai  JXvitum.—The  republic  of  Bolivia  is  divided  into  six 

departments: — 
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L  Thd  depiurtment  of  La  Pas  extenda  over  the  northern  half  of 
that  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero  which  belongs  to  Bolivia. 
H  contains  also  the  Eastern  CordiUera  from  the  Nevado  de  Illimani 
northward,  the  numeroos  valleys  which  lie  on  the  eastern  declivity 
of  that  range,  and  that  portion  of  the  plain  to  the  west  of  the  Rio 
Beni  The  lower  part  of  the  valleys  and  the  plain  are  very  fertile, 
hnt  only  a  few  spots  are  cultivated.  The  rivers  bring  down  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  sand.  It  contains  only  one  town  of  importance,  the 
capital  La  Paz. 

II.  The  department  of  Orikro  lies  between  La  Pas  and  Potosi ;  the 
Andes  bound  it  on  the  west,  the  department  of  Chuquisaca  lies  on 
the  east  It  contains  Uie  southern  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Deai^guAdero. 
In  this  valley  is  the  capital  OrAro,  population  about  fiOOO ;  it  stands 
nearly  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  contains  several  churches  and 
convents.  In  the  neighbourhood  considerable  silver-mines  are  worked. 
▲  road  leading  from  Ordro  to  Potosi  traverses  the  southern  part  of 
the  Eastern  Gordilleray  and  rises  in  the  mountain  pass  of  Tolapalia  to 
14,076  feet. 

III.  Tl^e  department  of  Potosi  comprehends  the  most  southern 
portion  of  Bolivia,  namely,  the  whole  of  the  coast  alopg  the  Pacific, 
the  country  souUi  of  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  mountain  regjon  as  far  norUi  as  the  Piloomayo  River. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  sand  or  barren 
mountains,  but  as  it  contains  numerous  mines  of  silver  at  Potosi  and 
other  places  in  the  northern  range,  which  have  been  long  worked, 
the  country  about  them  is  more  populous  than  any  part  of  the 
republic,  except  the  valleys  of  the  Cachymayo  and  Cochabamba. 
Except  the  capital,  Potosi,  this  department  contains  no  considerable 
place. 

IV.  The  department  of  Cochabamba  comprehends  the  greatest  part 
of  the  rich  and  well-cultivated  valley  of  the  Cochabamba  or  Guapiii, 
the  Sierra  de  Santa  Orus,  and  the  fine  valleys  which  lie  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  this  chain.  Every  kind  of  agricultural  produce 
is  here  grown  in  abundance,  and  in  some  of  the  rivers  which  fiedl  into 
the  Chapar^  gold  is  collected.  The  capital  of  this  department, 
Oropeia,  contams  about  16,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  most  industrious 
of  the  towns  of  Bolivia,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  and  of 
glass  being  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Many  of  the  dwelling-houses 
are  large ;  and  there  are  several  convents  and  churches.  It  is  situated 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  department  in  a  fine  valley  traversed 
by  the  Codorillo,  a  branch  of  the  Cochabamba.  The  small  town 
Cochabamba,  fkom  which  the  department  has  received  its  name,  lies 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ouapai,  or  Cochabamba. 

y.  The  department  of  Chuquisaca,  or  Charcas,  extends  over  the 
mountainous  country  between  the  rivers  Paspaya  and  Rio  Grande  de 
la  Plata,  in  which  the  valley  of  the  Cachymayo  is  comprehended  in  all 
its  extent,  and  a  great  portion  of  that  of  Cochabamba.  It  contains 
some  considerable  mines,  and  is  one  of  the  most  populous  portions 
of  Bolivia,  on  account  of  its  fertility  and  the  healthfulness  of  its 
dimate.   The  principal  town,  Chuquibaoa,  is  the  capital  of  Bolivia. 

YI.  The  department  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  is  by  far  the  largest^ 
and  extends  over  nearly  the  whole  plain  which  constitutes  the  eastern 
part  of  Bolivia.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  still  occupied  by  independent 
tribes  of  Indians ;  and  other  districts,  where  the  Creoles  had  formerly 
settled,  have  been  abandoned  on  account  of  their  imhealthiness.  The 
capital,  San  Lorenzo  de  la  Fnmtera,  not  far  from  the  old  town  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  la  Plata,  has 
only  about  6000  inhabitants. 

inkahUanU. — The  inhabitants  of  Bolivia  are  composed  of  aborigines, 
and  of  people  of  foreign  extraction.  The  aborigines  form  probably 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  population.  They  may  be  divided 
into  those  who  speak  the  Quichua  language  and  those  who  speak 
different  dialects.  The  Quichua  language  prevails  among  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  and  of  the  valley  of  the  DesaguaderOb 
Agriculture  had  been  adopted  by  them  b^ore  the  arrival  of  the 
Europeans,  and  even  at  present  it  is  their  principal  if  not  their 
exclusive  occupation,  but  it  is  practised  in  a  very  unskilfid  manner. 
They  have  been  converted  to  Uie  Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  retain 
some  ceremonies  of  their  ancient  religion.  The  natives  who  do  not 
speak  the  Quichua  language  inhabit  the  eastern  declivities  of  the 
Andes  and  the  plains  extending  to  the  east  of  them.  They  are  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  tribes  who  speak  different  languages :  in  the 
province  of  Moxos  alone  there  are  thirteen  tribea.  Some  of  them 
have  been  converted  to  the  Christian  religion :  these  wear  a  light 
dress  of  cotton,  have  fixed  dwelling-places,  and  apply  chiefly  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Some  of  them  msJce  excellent  cotton-dotn,  and  in 
general  they  have  an  aptitude  for  mechanical  arts.  The  Indians  who 
inhabit  the  Lower  Beni  below  Reyes,  and  those  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ubahy,  as  well  as  the  Chiquitjs,  who  occupy  the  country  bordering 
on  Brasil  and  Paraguay,  still  lead  a  roving  life,  live  mostly  on  wild 
roots  and  fruits,  and  on  game,  and  go  naked. 

The  inhabitants  of  foreign  extraction  are  either  the  descendants  of 
Spaniards  or  of  Africans  and  the  mixed  races.  The  descendants  of 
the  Spaniards  are  most  numerous  in  the  mining  districts  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Cochabamba  and  Cachy  Piloo,  where  they  may  be  said 
to  compose  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants ;  they  are  much  less 
numerous  on  the  coast  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  and 
their  number  in  the  plains  is  very  smaU.    The  people  of  pure  AfrioBn 


blood  are  few  in  number,  bat  the  mixed  rasea,  which  owe  their  origin 
to  a  mixture  with  negroes,  are  numerous  on  the  coast ;  much  leas  so 
in  the  mining  districts ;  and  in  other  parts  very  few  of  them  are  found. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  is  concentrated  in  two  larger  and  several 
smaller  valleya  Immense  tracts  consist  of  barren  desertSi  others 
though  fertile  are  not  cultivated,  and  nearly  uninhabited. 

Ooinmeroe,  Manufacture. — No  country  peihaps  is  under  greater 
disadvantages  with  reapect  to  oommerual  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries  than  Bolivia,  though  possessing  a  coast  of  S60  mUes,  with 
several  good  harboura.  The  part  which  is  contiguous  to  the  coast  is 
a  sandy  desert,  which  produces  nothing  fit  for  a  foreign  market,  and 
it  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  country  by  a  ohi£i  of  high  and 
nearly  impassable  mountains  up  to  the  parallel  of  Potosi.  The  only 
road  which  oonnects  the  coast  with  the  internal  districts  of  the  re- 
public  runs  on  the  comparatively  level  country  along  the  shores,  and 
passes  to  the  vallev  of  Uie  Desaguadero  by  the  pass  of  LeAas  (10^  46'), 
which  rises  to  14,210  feet^  and  tiienoe  runs  to  Ordro  and  La  Pas.  But 
this  road,  like  all  others  in  this  country,  is  only  practicable  for  mules 
and  llamas,  and  consequently  does  not  allow  the  transport  of  very 
heavy  or  very  bulky  commodities.  To  go  from  La  Pas  to  the  more 
populous  districts  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  this 
high  chain  must  be  traversed  by  the  pass  of  Paouani  (16*  SS')»  which 
rises  to  16,226  feet.  Another  mountain  pass  which  leads  from  Oriiro 
to  Chuquisaca,  wliich  rises  to  14,700  feet,  is  called  the  pass  of  Challa 
(17"*  40^.  The  difficulties  encountered  in  travelling  ft*om  the  port  of 
Cobija  tq  Ordro  are  so  great,  that  though  the  Bolivians  have  declared 
Cob\ja  a  free  port,  they  hardly  use  it,  and  prefer  importing  the  small 
quantities  of  foreign  commodities  for  which  there  is  a  demand  through 
Arica  and  Tacna.  Few  foreign  commodities  are  imported  into  Bolivia. 
They  are  chiefly  iron  and  hiurdware,  with  a  few  articlea  of  finery,  as 
silk,  ko.  The  exports  are  nearly  idtogether  limited  to  the  precious 
metals,  and  to  different  kinds  of  woollens,  made  of  the  wool  of  the 
llamas  and  alpacas,  and  to  hats  made  of  the  wool  of  the  vicuftas.  In 
June  1862,  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  of  Bolivia  flowing  into  the 
Amasonas  and  La  Plata  was  declared  tree  to  vessels  of  all  nationa 

Being  as  it  were  excluded  from  foreign  commerce  the  Bolivians  are 
obliged  to  satisfy  their  wants  by  their  own  industiy.  The  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  are  the  most  extensive.  The  better  kinds  are  made 
in  Oropesa ;  but  in  many  districts  the  Indians  make  great  quantities, 
which  are  coarse  though  strong.  Next  to  these  are  the  woollens, 
made  of  the  hair  of  the  llamas  and  alpacas.  The  coarser  kind,  called 
'  hanascas,'  is  used  by  the  lower  classes  fc#r  dress  and  likewise  for 
blankets  ;  the  finer  sorts,  called  '  cambis,*  are  embroidered  with  great 
care,  and  used  as  carpets  by  the  rich.  The  best  are  made  at  La  Pn  7: 
and  are  very  dear.  At  San  Francesco  de  Ataotfma  very  fine  hats  m.^ 
made  of  the  wool  of  the  vioufia,  and  at  Oropesa  very  good  glass  is 
made.  In  some  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  silver-mines  they 
make  vessels  of  silver-wire,  which  are  not  without  elegance. 

Chvemment,  Financee,  Ac. — In  1826,  when  Buenos  Ayres  had  re- 
nounced its  claim  on  Upper  Peru,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
country  determined  to  form  an  independent  state,  they  adopted  a 
constitution  proposed  by  Bolivar,  according  to  which  the  executive 
power  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  president  chosen  for  life, 
and  the  legislative  was  to  consist  of  three  bodies,  the  senate,  the 
tribunes,  and  the  censors.  At  the  same  time  Bolivar  was  chosen 
president.  In  the  following  year  a  successful  revolution  occurred, 
and  Bolivar^s  constitution  was  superseded.  Since  then  there  have 
been  numerous  ^hanges,  sometimes  merely  of  dictators,  but  at  others 
in  the  forms  of  government.  The  yean  1847, 1848,  and  1849  were  con- 
sumed in  civil  war;  and  the  country  has  been  ever  since  in  a  more  or 
less  imsettled  state.  The  legislative  power  is  however  still  at  least 
nominally  vested  in  three  bodies,  the  executive  being  in  the  hands 
of  an  elective  presidentb  Of  the  finances  of  the  country  we  have  no 
very  distinct  account.  The  national  debt  is  said  to  amount  to  about 
1,084,9432.  (5,424,716  piastres),  including  the  sum  required  to  dis- 
charge the  arrears  of  interest  unpaid  since  1847,  but  we  believe  that 
it  does  not  include  the  whole  of  the  sums  borrowed  by  the  treasury. 
According  to  a  statement  published  by  the  government  the  revenue 
in  1860  amounted  to  896,2482.  (1,976,217  piastres),  while  the  expendi- 
ture was  847,7482.  (1,788,744  piastres).  The  standing  army  is  limited 
to  2000  men.  The  countiy  is  ecclesiastically  divided  into  the  bishoprics 
of  Cochabamba  and  Santa  Crux  de  la  Sierra,  but  there  is  no  establiBhed 
church.    [See  Suppleiikiit.] 

(Pentlaod  and  Parish,  in  Qeoor,  J<mr.  voL  v. ;  Meyen*s  SeU$  wm  die 
Wdt;  Captains  EJng  and  Fitsroy's  SaUing  JHrecHone  far  South 
iimeWco^ublished  by  the  Admiralty;  Captfun  Basil  Hall;  Temple ; 
Aaara ;  Von  Tschudi,  ko,) 

BOLO'GKA,  the  second  city  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  is  situated 
in  44°  80'  N.  lat,  IV  21'  B.  long.,  160  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Rome, 
and  60  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Florence,  in  a  plain  north  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  between  the  rivers  Reno  and  Savena,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  76,000.  A  canal,  called  Naviglio,  navigable  for  barges,  conneots 
Bologna  with  Ferrsra,  fW>m  whence,  by  means  of  the  Po,  Ihe  Adige^ 
and  the  intermediate  canals,  the  water  communication  extends  to 
Venice.  Bologna  is  a  thriving  dty,  with  an  industrious  population ; 
the  higher  classes,  who  oonrist  chiefly  of  landed  proprietora,  are 
wealthy.  Many  noble  families  reaide  at  Bologna,  where  they  have 
fine  palBoea,  some  of  whidh  contain  valuable  galleries,  and  are  decorated 
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with  fresco-paintingB  bj  the  mattnastera.  The  palace  of  the  Podest^ 
in  which  HentziuB,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  nominal 
Icing  of  Sardinia,  spent  in  confinement  twentv-two  years  of  his  lift), 
and  in  which  he  died  in  1878,  contuns  the  archiyes  of  the  city.  The 
Palazeo  del  Pubblioo,  a  large  structure,  is  the  residence  of  the  cardinal 
legate  ahd  the  seat  of  the  various  coiirts  of  justice.  In  the  square 
before  it  is  a  handsotne  fountain  with  the  colossal  statue  of  Neptune 
by  Qioranni  da  Bologna. 

Bologna  abounds  with  churches,  most  of  which  are  rich  in  paint- 
ings. The  church  of  Sati  Petronio,  a  magnificent  though  incomplete 
gothio  structure,  which  was  founded  in  1890,  has  a  meridian  line 
traced  on  its  parement  by  the  astronomer  Cassini ;  the  interior,  which 
consists  merely  of  nave  and  choir,  is  richly  ornamented  with  sculpture; 
and  the  three  canopied  doorways  of  the  imfinished  fa9ade  are  covered 
with  marvellous  clusters  of  beautiful  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  main 
subjects  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  stone.  The  central  portal 
WAS  completed  by  one  man's  hand — ^that  of  Jacopo  della  Quarcia. 
Charles  v.  was  crowned  in  San  Petronio  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  The 
cathedral  of  San  Petro  is  rich  in  works  of  art.  The  church  of  San 
Domebico  contidns  several  fine  monumente,  including  those  of  San 
Domenico  by  Nicolo  di  Pisa ;  tombs  of  Hentslus,  of  Taddeo  Pepoli, 
of  Quido  and  his  pupil  Elisabetta  Sirani,  of  Count  Matsigli,  and  other 
illustrious  individuals.  The  adjoining  convent  is  the  residence  of 
the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  The  church  of  San  Stefano,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  interesting  religious  edifices  in  Italy,  consists  of  no 
less  than  seven  churches  united.  One  of  these,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
and  Si  Paul,  dates  from  a.d.  830,  and  all  of  them  are  decorated  with 
Greek  frescoes,  oil-paintings,  and  works  of  ancient  Christian  art. 

Bologna  is  surrounded  by  walls  about  six  miles  in  circuit,  and  has 
twelve  gates ;  except  in  the  older  quarters  of  the  city  the  streets  are 
tolerably  wide,  and  most  of  them  have  low  arcades  on  each  side  to 
shelter  pedestrians  from  the  sun  or  rain.  In  the  centre  of  the  city, 
near  the  Foro  de'  Mercanti,  or  Chamber  of  Commerce  (a  fine  gothic 
structure,  built  in  1294)  are  two  lofhr  towers,  the  highest  of  which, 
called  Asinelli  from  the  name  of  its  rounder,  is  256  feet  high ;  the 
other,  Garisenda  (which  is  alluded  to  by  Dante  in  the  Slst  canto  of 
the  '  Inferno '),  is  only  about  one-half  of  the  height  of  its  neighbour, 
but  inclines  on  one  side  ftbout  nine  feet.  The  jAjsinelli  is  also  a  little 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  though  in  a  much  slighter  degree.  Both 
towers  date  fh>m  the  12th  century. 

The  University  of  Bologna  is  the  oldest  and  still  one  of  the  first  in 
Italy.  Its  origin  is  stated  to  have  been  under  Theodoaius  II.,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  been  restored  by  Charlemagne.  We  find  it  enjoying 
^bcat  celebrity  earlv  in  the  12th  century.  It  has  the  following  classes, 
— theology,  medicme,  law,  philosophy  and  matheAatics,  and  belles 
lettres.  The  faculty  of  medicine  has  the  most  and  the  best  filled 
chairs.  TLe  uuiversitv  is  established  in  a  noble  palace  (in  which  the 
Institute  of  Bologna  has  its  apartments,  library,  and  collections), 
built  in  the  Strada  San  Donato  by  Cardinal  Poggi  In  the  10th  century. 
The  building  was  purchased  by  the  Senate  of  Bologna  in  1714.    The 

rit  linguist,  Cardinal  Mezzofanti^  commenced  his  career  as  librarian 
the  University  of  Bologna.  Annexed  to  the  university  are  a 
museum,  a  botanical  garden,  an  anatomical  cabinet,  and  a  library 
containing  80,000  volumes  (20,000  of  which  were  presented  by  Pope 
Benedict  XIY.)  and  4000  manuscripts. 

Besides  the  library  of  the  universi^,  the  city  of  Bologna  has  a 
public  library,  the  legacy  of  Father  Hagnani,  which  occupies  three 
rooms  of  the  convent  of  San  Domenico,  and  contains  83,000  volumes. 
The  academy  of  the  fine  arts  has  a  splendid  gallery  of  paintings, 
chiefly  of  the  Bolognese  school,  which  was  founded  by  Franco 
Bolognese,  a  follower  of  Giotto,  in  1818; 'arrived  at  great  eminence 
under  Francesco  Fnmcia  in  1586 ;  and  reached  the  culminating  point 
of  its  fame  under  the  Caracci  and  their  illustrious  pupils  Domeni- 
chino,  Albane,  and  Guide  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  The  Roman  and  other  Italian  schools 
are  each  represented  in  the  gallety  by  a  few  master-pieces.  The 
Instituto  delle  Sdenze,  founded  by  Count  Marsigli,  has  an  observa- 
tory. The  I%ilharmonic  Lyceum,  in  which  100  pupils  are  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  town,  possesses  a  valuable  musical  library  of 
17,000  volumes,  coUect^l  by  Father  Martini,  a  Bolognese  composer  of 
the  18th  centuty.  The  College  Venturoli,  founded  in  1826,  is  devoted 
to  students  of  architecture.  There  is  also  a  college  for  Spanish  stu- 
dents, founded  by  Cardinal  Albomoz;  and  another  for  Flemish 
students,  who  are  sent  here  by  the  goldsmiths'  company  of  Brussels. 
It  was  founded  by  John  Jacobs,  a  Flemish  goldsmith,  and  a  friend  of 
Guido.  The  Scuole  Pie,  or  pubuc  school  for  the  children  of  the  poorer 
dflsses,  is  a  fine  buUdin^  by  the  Bolognese  architect  Terribilia.'  The 
university  was  held  ii^ihis  building  before  it  was  transferred  to  the 
palace  of  the  Institute  above  mentioned.  The  childl«n  are  taught 
gratuitouslv  Latin,  arithmetic,  singing,  and  drawing. 

Bologna  IS  an  archbishop's  see,  and  the  series  of  its  bishops  ascends 
to  A.D.  270,  when  St.  Zama  was  its  first  bishop.  St  Petronius,  who 
lived  about  A.I).  480,  was  the  tenth  bishop  of  Bologna.  Among  the 
distinguished  natives  of  the  city  are  no  less  than  six  popes  and  nearly 
one  hundred  cardinals.  The  city  and  the  province  of  Bologna  are 
administei*ed  by  a  cardinal  legate  appointed  by  the  pope.  The  court  of 
appeal  for  the  four  provinces  of  Bologna^  Ferrara,  Ilcivemia,  and  Forli 
sits  at  Bologna,  and  conststB  of  six  judges. 


Thefe  are  several  manufactures  of  silks,  paper,  and  pottery.  The 
laige  sausages  (mortadelle)  of  Bologna  have  a  long  estabHshed  reputa- 
tion, as  weU  as  its  liqueurs,  jams,  and  syrups.  The  people  of  Bologna 
are  frank  and  fond  of  gaiety ;  the  lower  classes  are  hoisy,  and  their 
dialect  is  the  most  uncouth  and  ron^  sounding  in  all  Italy.  The 
women  are  generally  good  looking.  There  is  a  casino,  or  assembly- 
rooms  for  the  nobility,  besides  reading-rooms  and  private  conversa- 
zionL  There  are  several  theatres,  at  which  some  of  the  best  per- 
fbrmers  of  Italy  are  generally  engaged. 

Outside  of  the  walls,  the  Campo  Santo  ot  cemetezy  contains  many 
handsome  monuments.  On  the  hill  called  Della  Guardia,  about  three 
miles  from  Bologna,  is  the  handsome  church  of  La  Madonna  di  San 
Luca,  which  is  joined  to  the  town  by  a  long  arcade  coxudsting  of  686 
arches.  The  once  splendid  monastery  of  San  Michele  in  Bosco  was 
sadly  injured  during  the  French  wars,  and  its  frescoes  by  the  Caracd 
and  others  were  nearly  effaced  by  the  hands  of  the  soldiers. 

Bclogna  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  FMna,  which  was  the 
principal  city  of  the  Etruscans  north  of  the  Apennines,  and  is  tradi- 
tionally said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ocnus,  brother  of  Aulestes,  the 
founder  of  Perusia.  When  the  Gauls  invaded  Lombardy,  the  Boil, 
one  of  their  tribes,  crossed  the  Po,  and  established  themselves  in 
Felsina  and  the  neighbouring  country.  Afterwards  the  Boii  became 
involved  in  wars  with  Rofaie,  and  thev  joined  Hannibal  in  his  invasion 
of  Italy.  After  the  end  of  that  war  the  Boii,  with  the  other  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  were  conquered  by  the  Consul  Bcipio  Kasica,  and  Felsina 
became  a  Roman  colony  B.a  189.  The  name  seems  then  to  have  been 
changed  into  Bononia,  for  it  appears  from  Livy  that  the  name  Felsina 
was  retained  as  late  as  B.c.  196.  The  Via  iEmilia,  a  continuation  of 
the  Via  Flaminia,  was  carried  from  Ariminum  through  Bononia.  In 
the  civil  war  between  Antony  and  the  senate,  Bononia  was  attached 
to  the  party  of  the  former,  and  it  was  here  that  the  Consul  Pansa, 
defeat^  by  Antony  in  the  first  battle  of  Mutina,  died  of  his  wounds 
B.O.  48.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  famous  meeting  took 
place  between  Antony  and  Octavius,  in  a  small  island  formed  by  the 
river  Rhenus  (Reno)  between  Bononia  and  Mutina. 

A  fire  consumed  great  part  of  Bononia  under  Claudius  ('  Tacit.'  xiL 
68),  when  10,000,000  sestertii  were  granted  from  the  public  treasury 
for  rebuilding  the  town.  On  this  occasion  young  Nero  pleaded  before 
the  senate  in  favour  of  Bononia.  ('  Sueton.,'  Nero,  viL)  In  the  8rd 
century  the  first  Christian  church  was  built  in  Bononia,  and  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Felix,  which  wa^  afterwards  destroyed  in  the  persecution 
under  Diocletian,  when  Proculus,  Agricola,  Yitalis,  and  other 
Christians  of  Bononia  suffered  martyrdom.  Bononia  escaped  with 
comparatively  lit<ile  damago  the  invasions  of  the  northern  barbarians. 
Alaric  besieged  but  did  not  take  this  city.  It  also  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  ravages  of  Attila.  In  the  time  of  the  Longobards 
Bononia  formed  part  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  under  the  Eastern 
empire,  until  Liutprand  occupied  it  with  the  rest  of  that  province. 
Bononia  was  one  of  the  towns  given  bv  Pepin,  after  his  defeat  of  the 
Longobards,  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter.  Under  the  church,  Bononia  was 
administered  by  dukes,  probably  of  Longobard  race.  In  the  confu- 
sion of  Itnlian  affairs  after  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty, 
the  towns  of  the  exarchate  no  longer  recognised  the  dominion  of  the 
church,  whose  temporal  sway  was  not  acknowledged  even  at  Rome 
itself.  The  bishops,  and  the  various  dukes  and  marquesses  divided 
among  them  the  dominion  of  the  country.  Under  the  Othos  of 
Saxony,  Bononia,  as  well  as  the  other  cities  of  North  Italy,  obtained 
privileges  and  fk'anchises  as  imperial  towns  governed  by  their  own 
municipal  laws.  Under  Conrad  the  SaUc  we  find  counts  of  Bononia, 
who  administered  justice  together  with  the  Missi  of  the  emperor. 

The  municipal  independence  of  Bologna  was  acknowledged  by  the 
emperor  Henry  V.  in  1112  by  a  charter.  The  commune  had  the 
right  of  coining  money.  The  citizens  assembled  in  general  oomitia, 
and  appointed  their  consuls,  judges,  and  other  magistrates.  The 
counti^  districts  were  subject  to  the  town,  the  territory  of  which 
was  at  first  extremely  limited,  being  surrounded  on  every  side  by  k 
host  of  feudal  nobles,  and  by  the  domains  of  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  which  were  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town. 
By  degrees  however  several  of  the  surrounding  nobles  applied  for  the 
citizenship,  and  being  admitted  came  to  reside  in  the  town.  Others 
lost  theit  territory  in  wars  against  the  city,  so  that  Bologna  came  to 
rule  over  a  great  part  of  jfimilio^  the  country  now  generally  called 
Romagna,  which  extends  from  Bologna  to  Rimini. 

In  ^e  war  between  Frederick  I.  and  the  Lombard  Lesgue  Bologna 
joined  the  latter.  It  likewise  fought  against  Frederick  IL,  on  which 
occasion  the  Bolognese  took  prisoner  Hentzius,  the  natiutil  son  of  the 
emperor,  whom  they  detained  in  captivity  till  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  war  of  the  Bolognese  against  the  Modenese,  who  were  of  the 
imperial  party,  has  been  immortalised  by  Taasoni  in  his  burlesque 
poem,  *  La  Secchia  Rapita,'  or  '  The  Rape  of  the  Bucket,' — a  title 
suggested  bv  an  incident  of  the  war :  the  Modenese  cavalry  having 
made  a  sUduen  dash  into  Bologna  and  carried  away  from  one  of  the 
fountains  a  bucket,  which  was  deposited  as  a  trophy  in  the  towet  of 
Modeno.  The  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  proved  the  ruin 
of  the  independence  of  Bologna.  The  LambertazzL  the  head  of  the 
dhibeline  party,  being  worsted  in  the  city  bv  the  Geremei,  the  chief 
family  of  the  Guelphs,  were,  after  much  bloodshed,  driven  away  in 
1274  witii  16,000  of  their  partisans  and  dependents,  men,  women,  and 
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children.  They  however  rallied  in  the  towns  of  Romagna,  where 
they  were  joined  by  Goido  da  Montefeltro,  lord  of  UrbinOi  and  made 
incursions  to  the  very  gates  of  Bologna.  The  Geremei  applied  to  the 
pope  for  assistance,  offering  to  acknowledge  him  as  liege  lord  ot 
Bologna.  Pope  Nicholas  IIL  accordingly  sent  a  legate  to  Romagna 
to  restore  peaoe  to  that  prorince,  and  through  his  mediation  the 
Ghibeline  exiles  were  recalled.  The  pope  was  now  acknowledged 
protector  and  suzerain  of  Bologna.  In  1334  the  pope's  legate  was 
driven  out  of  the  city  on  account  of  his  tyranny,  and  soon  after 
Taddeo  de  PepoU,  a  wealthy  citizen,  was  proclaimed  lord.  He  used 
his  authority  with  temperance  and  justice  and  for  the  good  of  the 
eommonweuth  for  twelve  years,  but  after  his  death  his  two  sons, 
not  able  to  maintain  their  power,  sold  the  town  to  the  Visconti  of 
Milan.  The  yoke  of  the  visconti  was  hard  and  cruel,  and  after  a 
long  continued  anarchy  and  much  bloodshed  Giovanni  Bentivoglio 
was  made  first  magistrate  of  Bologna  in  1462,  and  he  retained  the  chief 
authority  over  the  state  under  the  nominal  high  dominion  of  the  papal 
see  until  1506,  when  the  army  of  Julius  II.  took  the  city  and  esta- 
blished the  direct  dominion  of  the  church.  In  1511  the  sons  of  the 
late  Giovanni  Bentivoglio,  supported  by  the  French,  regained  posses- 
sion of  Bologna,  where  they  remained  until  the  following  year,  when, 
after  the  battle  of  Ravenna  and  the  retreat  of  the  Frendb  armies,  the 
town  surrendered  again  to  Pope  Julius,  who  built  a  castle  to  keep 
the  citizens  in  awe.  From  that  time  till  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
Bolog^  remained  subject  to  the  papal  see,  retaining  however  its 
senate,  the  members  of  which  were  appointed  for  life  by  the  pope,  and 
appointed  in  their  turn  all  subordinate  civil  officers,  and  administered 
the  finances  of  the  commune. 

In  June  1796  Bonaparte  entered  Bologna^  and  drove  away  Uie  papal 
authorities.  In  February  1797  Bologna  became  the  chief  town  of  the 
Cispadano  republia  On  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
in  1804  Bologna  became  the  capital  of  the  department  Del  Reno.  In 
1814  it  was  occupied  by  the  Austrians.  In  1815  General  Stefanini, 
in  the  name  of  Austria,  restored  Bologna  and  the  other  legations  to 
the  papal  authorities.  In  1831  an  insurrection  broke  out  at  Bologna 
against  the  papal  government,  which  was  put  down  by  an  Austrian 
auxiliary  force.  Since  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848  an 
Austrian  Corps  d' Arm^e  has  occupied  the  marches  and  legations^  with 
Bologna  for  head-quarters. 

There  are  but  few  remains  of  antiquity  in  Bologna ;  some  fragments 
of  sculpture  and  a  few  inscriptions  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the 
university. 

(Malvasia,  Martnora  FeUinea;  Montalbani,  Aniichita  di  Bologna; 
Savioli,  AfiTuiH  ;  Leandro  Alberti,  htorie  di  Bologna ;  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Geography  ;  Murray's  Handbook  for  Central  Italy.) 

BOLOGNA,  LEGAZIONE  DI,  a  province  of  the  Papal  State,  is 
bounded  R  by  the  province  of  Ravenna,  N.  by  that  of  Ferrara,  W.  by 
the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  8.  by  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines, 
which  divides  it  from  Tuscany.  Its  length  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, from  the  sources  of  the  Reno  above  La  Porretta  (famous  for  its  sul- 
phurous baths)  to  the  confines  of  Ferrara  beyond  Malslbergo,  is  about  50 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  Panaro,  which  divides  it  from 
Modena,  to  the  Silaro,  which  separates  it  from  Imola  in  the  province  of 
Ravenna,  is  about  30  miles.  The  area  of  the  province  is  1292  square 
miles,  and  the  population  in  1843  was,  including  that  of  the  city,  348,652. 
It  ia  watered  in  its  length  by  the  Reno,  which  enters  the  Po  near  Ferrara, 
and  by  numerous  torrents  descending  from  the  Apennines.  The 
north-east  pai^t  of  the  province  near  the  Po  is  very  marshy  and  subject 
to  inundations,  and  the  southern  part  is  mountainous,  but  the  middle 
part  or  plain  of  Bologna  is  very  productive,  and  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  In  the  wet  lands  near  the  Po  rice  is  grown.  The  lower 
hills  also,  and  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  chain,  are  well 
cultivated.  Com,  wine,  oil,  fruit,  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  hemp,  flax, 
saffian,  and  silk  are  the  principal  products  of  the  country.  Timber  is 
scarce.  Pigs,  bees,  and  silkwonns  are  reared  in  great  numbers : 
homed  cattle  are  not  very  nimierous.  The  minenl  products  are 
marble,  gypsum,  and  chalk. 

,  The  territory  is  divided  into  280  communes  or  parishes,  and  has  a 
number  of  large  villages  and  market-towns :  the  principal  are  Suit' 
AgosUno,  5000;  Baricella,  5000;  Borgo  Panigfde,  3400;  Budrio, 
10,000;  Castelfranco,  5500;  Castel  Guelfo,  2400;  Castehnaggiore, 
8400;  Castel  S.  Pietro,  6600;  Crespellano,  3400 ;  Crevalcore,  6800; 
S.  Giorgio  di  Piano,  3300;  S.  Giovanni  in  Persiceto,  6700;  Malal- 
bexgo,  4700;  Medidna,  9000;  Molinella,  7000;  Minerbio,  5000;  a 
Pietro  in  Casale,  4500 ;  Porretta,  2200.  Each  of  these  numbers 
includes  the  whole  population  of  the  respective  territory  or  commune. 
All  the  above  towns  are  styled  'terre;'  they  are  all  parishes  and 
market-places,  and  many  of  them  are  surrounded  by  walk.  They 
have  each  a  municipal  council  composed  of  24  or  18  members, 
taken  one-half  among  the  nobles  or  chief  proprietors,  and  the  other 
half  among  the  tenants  or  farmers.  Seats  m  the  municipal  councils 
are  hereditary,  subject  however  to  the  qualification  of  holding  pos- 
sessions or  domicile  within  the  commune,  being  past  24  years  of  age, 
and  having  a  good  moral  character.  Vacancies  in  the  councils  are 
filled  by  the  councils  themselves  by  majority  of  votes.  The  councils 
appoint  the  magistrates,  and  vote  every  year  the  municipal  expen- 
diture, as  well  as  the  communal  taxes  and  other  means  to  provide 
for  it    This  budget  must  be  approved  of  by  the  legate,  after  which 


it  is  printed  and  published.  The  council  administers  the  communal 
property  subject  likewise  to  the  inspection  and  approbation  of  the 
legate.     This  municipal  system  exists  in  all  the  Papid  State. 

The  peasants  of  Uie  province  of  Bologna  are  seldom  proprietors, 
few  even  have  leases,  but  they  hold  their  farms  from  father  to  son 
by  a  tacit  agreement,  giving  one-half  of  the  produce  to  the  landlord- 
and  paying  half  the  taxes.  They  are  sober,  peaceful,  and  industrious. 
This  metayer  system  prevails  over  most  of  the  northern  papal  pro- 
vinces, and  also  in  Tiucany. 

BOLOR  or  BELUR-TAGH,  a  name  found*  on  manv  modem  maps, 
and  applied  to  the  extensive  mountain  range  whitm  separates  Uie 
high  table-land  of  Eastern  Asia  on  the  west  from  the  deep  depression 
which  surrounds  the  Sea  of  Aral  on  all  sides,  and  the  Caspian  on 
three  sides.  This  name,  we  believe,  is  first  found  on  some  Russian 
maps  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  traveller,  who  says  that  after 
leaving  Badakhshan,  or  Btdascia,  and  traversing  a  countrv  called  Vocam 
(now  Wakhan ;  see  Badakhbhait),  he  arrived  at  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  world,  and,  having  passed  them,  to  the  table-land  uf  Pamir. 
Travelling  fh)m  it  in  a  north-eastern  direction  for  forty  days  over  a 
mountain  region  of  great  extent  and  elevation,  he  adds  that  this 
country  was  called  Belor.  Afterwards  he  arrived  at  Kashghar.  The 
mountain  range  thus  designated  by  the  Venetian  traveller  lies  between 
40*  and  35"  N.  lat.  on  both  sides  of  tiie  meridian  72**  R  of  Greenwich. 
It  is  described  in  this  work  under  Tabtash-taoh,  the  name  by  which 
it  is  now  known  among  the  natives.  The  Chinese  map  gives  it  the 
name  of  Tartash-i-ling. 

BOLSE'NA,  a  small  and  decayed-looking  town  in  the  province  of 
Viterbo,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
north  shore  of  Uie  Lake  of  Botsena,  56  miles  N.N.W.  from  Rome,  and 
has  about  1800  inhabitants.  Bolsena  is  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Volsinii,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Etruscans,  which  maintained 
its  independence  after  the  rest  of  Etniria  had  been  conquered.  But 
the  citizens  of  Volsinii  having  become  addicted  to  indolence  and 
pleasure  emancipated  their  slaves,  and  entrusted  them  with  arms  for 
the  defence  of  the  town,  and  even  admitted  them  into  the  senate. 
By  degrees  the  liberti,  or  freedmen,  becoming  possessed  of  all  the 
power  in  the  state,  tyrannised  over  their  former  masters,  held  their 
persons  and  property  at  their  mercy,  and  violated  the  honour  of  their 
wives  and  daugntera  The  citizens  secretly  sent  deputies  to  Rome 
imploring  assistance.  A  Roman  armv  imder  the  Consul  Fabius 
Gurges  marched  against  Volsinii  and  defeated  the  revolted  liberti, 
but  the  consul  was  killed  in  the  engagement  A  new  consul, 
M.  Fulvius  Flacous,  was  sent  from  Rome,  who  after  a  siege  took 
Volsinii,  B.C.  266.  Most  of  the  revolted  liberti  were  put  to  death, 
but  at  the  same  time  Fulvius  Flaccus  razed  the  city  which  had  so 
long  withstood  the  power  of  Rome.  He  carried  away  the  spoils, 
among  which  it  was  said  there  were  2000  statues.  (Livy,  v.)  The 
inhabitants  built  themselves  a  new  town  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
new  Volsinii  is  little  noticed  in  subsequent  history.  Sejanus,  the 
favourite  of  Tiberius,  was  a  native  of  it.  Th^  Via  Cassia  passed 
through  Volsinii.  Among  the  few  remains  of  antiquity  at  or  near 
Bolsena  are  some  ruins  of  a  temple  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
Etruscan  goddess  Nursia.  Two  ancient  urns  are  in  the  vestiy  of  the 
chureh  of  Santa  Cristina,  and  in  the  square  before  the  chureh  is  another 
urn  with  curious  bassi-nlievi  representing  satyra  and  bacchantes,  and 
near  it  is  likewise  a  large  and  elegant  vase  of  oriental  granite.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  numerous  sepulchres  and  tumuli,  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre ;  and  laige  numbers  of  Etruscan  vases,  statues,  and 
other  relics  have  been  found  here  in  recent  years.  It  is  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Cristina  that  the  miracle  of  the  Bleeding  Host  is  reported  to 
have  occurred  in  1263,  which  furnished  Raphael  with  the  subject  of 
one  of  his  finest  paintings  in  the  Vatican. 

BOLSE'NA,  THE  LAKE  OF,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  is 
situated  in  the  delegation  of  Viterbo  about  the  point  42*  35'  N.  lat., 
11"  55'  R  long.  In  shape  it  is  nearly  oval,  and  its  cirouit  is  about 
27  miles.  It  is  almost  wholly  surrounded  bv  hills,  which  are  covered 
witii  trees,  vines,  and  gardens.  To  the  south-east  the  town  of  Monte- 
fiasoone  rises  on  a  conical  hill  a  short  distance  finom  the  lake,  and 
from  the  summit  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  oountiy. 
To  the  eastward,  behind  the  town  of  Bolsena,  is  the  calcareous  ridge 
of  Bagnorea  and  Orvieto,  which  divides  the  basin  of  the  lake  from  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber.  South-west  of  the  lake  the  country  opens  into 
the  unwholesome  plains  which  extend  towards  the  sea.  At  this  end 
the  river  Marta  (Lartes)  issues  out  of  the  lake,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  forty  miles  enters  the  sea  near  Cometo.  The  lake  is  subject 
to  overflowings;  it  is  in  many  places  shallow  near  its  borders,  where 
it  is  covered  with  reeds  and  frequented  by  multitudes  of  water-fowL 
The  air  around  the  lake  is  unnealthy  in  summer;  its  treacherous 
beauty  conceals  malaria  in  such  fatal  forms  that  a  sail  is  never  seen 
on  its  waters,  and  although  the  ground  is  cultivated  to  the  veiy 
margin  of  the  lake  no  labourer  can  with  impunity  sleep  a  single  night 
on  &e  field  where  he  has  worked  by  day.  The  lake  of  Bolsena 
abounds  with  fish;  its  large  eels  were  celebrated  in  the  time  of 
Dante.  ('  Puigatorio,'  xxiv.  22.)  Two  small  islands  rise  out  of  it, 
Isola  Bisentina  and  Isola  Martana.  The  hiUs  that  surround  the  lake 
of  Bolsena  are  basaltic;  but  the  rock  in  most  places  has  a  covering 
of  rich  mould,  though  in  others  it  is  bare  and  shows  hexagonal  prisma 
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ranged  in  all  lines  of  direction.  Judging  firom  the  fonn  of  the  lake 
and  the  geological  formation  of  the  rocka  immediately  endroling  it, 
many  have  regarded  the  Lake  of  Bolsena  aa  occupying  the  crater  of 
an  extinct  volcano.  The  coimtry  produces  very  good  wine,  both  red 
and  white,  especially  of  the  Muscat  kind. 

BOLSOVER,  Derbyshire,  a  village,  formerly  a  market-town,  in  the 
parish  of  Bolaover  and  hundred  of  Scarsdale,  is  situated  in  53**  13' 
N.  lat,  1**  16'  W.  long.,  24  miles  N.N.E.  from  Derby,  146  mUes  N. 
by  W.  from  London :  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  1611. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby  and  diocese  of 
Lichfield. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domeeday  Survey,  Bolsover  was  the  property  of 
William  Peveril,  who  is  suppoMd  to  have  built  the  castle,  the  interior 
architecture  of  which  ia  of  the  Norman  period.  The  castle  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  barons  in  1215,  but  was  taken  from  them  by 
assault  for  the  king  6John)  by  William  de  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby. 
The  Earl  of  Richmond  (father  of  Henry  Yll.^  died  possessed  of  it  in 
1456,  together  with  the  castle  of  Hareston,  botn  of  which  were  granted 
in  1514  to  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  on  the  attainder  of 
whose  son  it  again  reverted  to  the  crown.  Edward  YL  granted  it  to 
Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbuiy,  in  whose  family  the  manor  of  Bolsover 
continued  until  the  time  of  James  I.,  when  Earl  Gilbert  sold  it  to 
Sir  Charles  Cavendish.  The  old  castle  was  in  ruins  long  before.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  who  appears  to  have  exactly 
rebuilt  the  ancient  Norman  fortress,  of  which  the  lower  walls  are 
distinctly  visible.  It  is  even  probable  that  the  beautiful  arches  in  tibe 
kitchen,  servants'  hall,  and  larder  are  those  of  the  original  structure. 

As  Bolsover  Castle  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  edifice,  we  shall 
notice  it  somewhat  fully.  The  present  castle  may  be  described  as  an 
Elizabethan  imitation  of  a  Norman  fortress,  erected  on  the  Norman 
foundations,  and  retaining  the  Norman  character.  The  ancient  forti- 
fications surrounding  the  castle  courts  and  yard  have  been  rebuilt, 
and  the  whole  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  an  ancient  fortress  repro- 
duced soon  after  1600.  It  is  a  square,  lofty,  and  embattled  structure 
of  brown  stone,  with  a  tower  at  each  angle,  of  which  that  at  the 
north-east  angle  is  much  higher  and  larger  than  the  others.  The 
castle  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  and  wooded  hill,  commanding 
one  of  the  finest  inland  views  in  England.  A  noble  terrace  leads  up 
to  the  great  gates,  through  which  the  entrance  is  by  a  stone  court. 
The  great  hall  and  pillar  room  are  beautifully  arched  and  supported 
by  Norman  pillars,  and  have  been  furnished  with  ornamental  carving 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Above  these  is  a  room  called  the 
Star  Room,  which  ha?  been  fitted  up  by  Mrs.  Hamilton  Qray  as  a 
library,  and  contains  one  of  the  finest  private  collections  of  Etruscan 
antiquities  in  England,  with  many  beautiful  specimens  of  old  Italian 
carving.  The  remainder  of  the  castle  has  been  fitted  with  all  the 
conveniences  of  a  modem  residence. 

The  first  Duke  of  Newcastle  built  the  riding-house  and  the  magni- 
ficent range  of  buildings  along  the  great  terrace,  now  in  ruins,  but 
well  preserved  as  a  picturesque  object.  Here  King  Charles  I.  was 
several  times  entertained  by  the  Duke,  then  Marquis  of  Newcastle. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  the  reception  of  that  monarch  and  his 
queen  cost  the  noble  owner  14,0002.  All  the  nobility  of  the  midland 
counties  were  assembled  on  the  terrace,  and  Ben  Jonson  composed  the 
masque  of  *  Love's  Welcome  *  for  the  festival.  Previous  to  the  banquet 
already  mentioned  the  marquis  had  entertained  the  king  at  Bolsover 
in  1633,  when  he  went  to  Scotland  to  be  crowned.  The  dinner  on 
this  occasion  cost  4000/L  In  the  remains  of  this  grand  range  of 
buildings  there  are  a  gallery  200  feet  long,  a  dining-room  78  feet  long, 
and  two  drawing-rooms  89  feet  and  36  feet  long. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war  the  castie  was  garrisoned  for  the 
king,  but  was  taken  in  1644  by  Major-Qeueral  Crawford,  who  is  said 
to  have  foimd  it  well  manned  and  fortified  with  g^eat  guns  and  strong 
works.  During  the  sequestration  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle's 
estates  Bolsover  Castle  suffered  much  both  in  its  buildings  and  furni- 
ture, and  was  to  have  been  demolished  for  the  sake  of  its  materials, 
but  was  purchased  for  the  earl  by  his  brother.  Sir  Charles  Cavendish. 
The  noble  owner  repaired  the  buildings  after  the  Restoration,  and 
occasionally  made  the  place  his  residence.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  whose  familv  derived  it  in  the  female  Une  fh)m 
the  Newcastle  Cavendishes.  The  mansion  has  long  ceased  to  be  even 
occasionally  occupied  by  its  owners,  and  is  now  inhabited  by  the 
Rev.  John  Hamilton  Gray. 

The  village  of  Bolsover  is  pleasantiy  situated,  together  with  the 
castie,  upon  a  point  projecting  into  a  valley  which  surrounds  it  on 
every  side  except  the  north-east,  where  the  separation  has  been  made 
by  a  deep  cut.  In  andent  times  the  whole  village  was  fortified, 
having  been  surrounded  on  the  level  side  by  a  deep  trench  and  mound 
which  still  exist ;.  while  the  steep  banks  under  the  village  are  crowned 
with  four  watch  towers,  and  were  probably  once  defended  by  walls. 
The  village  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  The 
parish  church  is  of  mixed  architecture.  The  tower  and  the  principal 
parts  of  the  church  are  early  English ;  the  chancel  pillars  and  piers 
are  Norman.  In  a  side  chapel  are  two  splendid  monuments  of  the 
Cavendish  family.  In  the  village  is  a  National  school,  with  a  commo- 
dious house  for  the  master.  There  is  also  a  fund  for  distribution 
among  the  poor,  arising  from  the  interest  on  a  bequest  of  nearly 
8000(.  bank  annuities. 


BOLTON-LE-MOORS,  Lancashhra,  a  manufacturing  town,  par- 
liamentary end  municipal  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Bolton  and  hundred  of  Salford,  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Croal,  in  53**  35'  N.  lat,  2*  37'  W.  long. ;  11  miles 
N.W.  from  Manchester,  197  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road, 
and  198  miles  by  the  North- Western  railway  viA  Trent  Valley  :  the 
population  of  tiie  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  which  are 
co-extensive  was  61,171  in  1851.  Bolton  is  governed  by  12  aldermen 
and  36  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Manchester.  Bolton  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  26  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  43,829  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  114,712. 

The  name  of  Bolton  is  involved  in  obscurity,  though  its  affix  of 
le  Moors  evidently  points  to  a  Norman  origin.  The  manor  was 
successively  owned  by  the  families  of  Merscheya,  Blunderville,  Ferrers, 
and  Pilkington.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.,  the  Earl  of  Derby 
became  possessed  of  nearly  all  the  land  in  the  town  of  Bolton, 
which  he  held  until  part  of  it  was  confiscated  during  the  Conmion- 
wealth.  After  several  changes  the  manorial  rights  have  become 
divided  among  several  families,  of  whom  the  Earls  of  Derby  and 
Bradford  are  the  chief. 

During  the  long  strife  between  the  Royalists  and  the  Parliamentarians 
Bolton  was  ^rrisoned  by  the  latter,  and  remained  in  their  possession 
till  1644.  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  attempted  to  take 
the  town  by  storm,  and  after  a  first  repulse,  the  Earl  of  jSerhj  having 
collected  his  tenantry  and  levied  new  troops  returned  to  the  attack, 
and  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  parliamentary  forces,  and  obtaining 
possession  of  the  town.  It  was  soon  after  again  surrendered  to  the 
Parliament ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  the  Earl  of  Derby 
being  taken  prisoner  was  condemned  by  a  military  tribunal  at 
Chester,  and  sent  under  an  escort  to  Bolton,  where  he  was  beheaded 
October  15th,  1651. 

Bolton  was  formerly  famous  for  its  manufactures.  Leland  speaks 
of  it  as  having  a  market  for  cottons  and  coarse  yams.  The  making 
of  woollens  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  some  Flemish  clothiers 
who  came  over  in  the  14th  centuiy.  Other  branches  of  trade  were 
introduced  by  the  French  refugee  manufacturers,  who  were  attracted 
by  the  prosperity  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  manufacture  of 
cotton -cloth  was  improved,  and  in  many  of  its  kinds  originated,  by 
some  emigrant  weavers  who  came  from  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 
The  improvements  in  the  machineiy  for  spinning  cotton  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  trade,  which  has  been  gradually  increasing  ever  since. 
Almost  the  first  invention  of  importance  was  a  machine  which  com- 
bined the  principles  of  the  spinning-jenny  and  the  water- frame,  and 
was  called  a  '  mule,'  by  its  inventor,  Samuel  Crompton,  who  lived  at 
'  Hall  in  the  Wood,'  near  Bolton,  and  who  had  to  struggle  for  an 
existence,  while  his  invention  was  enriching  others.  In  the  meantime 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  another  native  of  Bolton,  who  had  risen  from 
a  very  obscure  condition,  had  established  lai^e  factories  in  Derby- 
shire, where  he  carried  the  cotton  machinery  to  the  greatest  perfection. 
The  opposition  made  by  t^e  labouring  classes  in  Bolton  to  the 
improvements  in  machinery  has,  at  various  times,  driven  the  most 
lucrative  branches  of  employment  from  that  town  to  other  places. 
The  introduction  of  the  mule  and  of  the  power-loom  was  not 
accomplished  until  they  had  enriched  other  communities  for  some 
time.  After  a  while  cotton-factories,  filled  with  machinery  upon  the 
best  principle,  began  to  rise  up  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  Foundries 
and  machine  manufactories  followed  them,  and  a  great  extension 
was  immediately  g^ven  to  the  trading  interests  of  the  place. 

The  two  portions  of  which  the  borough  of  Bolton  consists  are 
separated  by  a  small  river  called  the  Croal  or  Crole,  which  rises  at 
Red  Moss  in  the  hamlet  of  Lostock,  and  runs  due  west  into  the 
Irwell,  dividing  in  its  course  Great  and  Little  Bolton;  the  south  side  of 
it  being  the  towni|hip  of  Great  Bolton,  and  the  north  side  the  chapeliy 
of  Little  Bolton.  Though  an  ancient  town,  the  streets  of  Bolton  are 
wide  and  straight,  and  the  houses  are  generally  well  built.  The  roads 
leading  to  and  from  the  town  in  every  direction  are  kept  in  good 
condition,  and  the  principal  entrances  are  good.  The  revenues  derived 
from  the  rents  of  the  inclosed  portions  of  Bolton  Moor  property  are 
now  made  available  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  town. 

Difficulties  as  to  jurisdiction  have  occasionally  occurred  between 
the  governing  authorities  of  Great  and  Little  Bolton.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  1850  defines  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  each 
body,  and  provides  for  the  execution  of  several  necessary  improve- 
ments  in  the  town.    The  town  is  lighted  with  gas. 

The  charter  of  municipal  incorporation  was  obtained  in  1888. 
The  superintendent  of  police  prepares  annually  a  valuable  statistical 
table  relating  to  the  social  and  mercantile  progress  of  the  town. 
The  municipal  revenue  of  the  borough  in  1849  amounted  to  about 
65002. 

Among  the  places  of  worship  in  Bolton,  the  chief  is  the  laige 
parish  church  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  which  is  of  ancient  date ;  it 
has  a  low  tower,  but  has  few  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty. 
The  largest  church  in  littie  Bolton  is  St  George's,  a  brick  building 
with  a  tower  and  a  peal  of  bells.  There  are  six  other  churches  and 
chapels  of  the  Establishment  Emmanuel  church,  built  in  1838  at 
a  cost  of  22002.,  originated  in  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  parishionen 
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to  present  a  service  of  plate  to  the  viCAt,  who  requested  tnat  ine  fiind 
might  rather  be  applied  to  the  building  of  a  church  in  the  most 
destitute  part  of  the  totm.  There  aw  numeroua  chapels  for  Inde- 
pendents, WeBleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Baptists,  Quakers, 
English  Presbyterians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians.  The  terra 
cotta  church  at  Haulgh,  in  Boltoti  parish,  built  in  1844,  Ib  an  elaborate 
example  of  the  decorated  atjle,  with  a  spire  consisting  of  open-work 
traoerjr.  The  walls,  spire,  and  ornamental  details  are  all  executed  in 
terra  cotta,  formed  of  common  fire-clay,  and  shaped  in  moulds 
expressly  modelled  for  the  purpose. 

Bolton  Free  Grammar  school,  contiguous  to  the  parish  churchyard, 
founded  in  1641  by  Robert  Lever,  citizen  and  clothier  of  London, 
and  united  in  1651  with  an  old  school,  of  unrecorded  foundation, 
has  an  income  from  endowment  of  414^  a  year,  besides  two  exhi- 
bitions of  60^  a  year,  and  one  of  5^  a  year,  each  tebable  for  foiu* 
years  :  the  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  60.  Among  the  masters 
who  have  presided  over  this  school  are  Robert  Ainsworth,  the 
compiler  of  the  Latin  dictionary,  and  Dr.  Lempri^re,  the  author  of 
the  classical  dictionary.  The  other  public  schools  at  Bolton  are 
Hulton's  Charity  school,  and  Marsden  and  Popplewell's  Charity 
School,  both  founded  and  endowed  in  the  18th  century.  There  are 
several  National,  British,  Infant,  and  Roman  Catholic  schools. 

The  public  buildings  include  the  town-hall,  the  exchange,  market- 
house,  baths,  a  temperance-hall,  erected  in  1889,  assembly-rooms, 
theatre,  barracks,  &c.  The  cloth-hall  is  situated  in  Market  Street 
There  are  a  mechanics  institution,  the  Reform  news-room,  and 
a  reading-room  connected  with  the  Sunday  School  Society. 

Considerable  sums  are  distributed  to  the  poor  from  various  bequests 
connected  with  the  town,  including  Hulton's  Charity,  Parker's 
Charity,  Goanell's  Charity,  Crompton's  Charity,  Astley's  Charity, 
Cocker's  Charity,  Aspendell's  Charity,  Mort's  Charity,  Lomax's 
Charity,  Qreenhalgh's  Charity,  and  Popplewell's  Charity.  There  are 
a  dispensary  established  in  1814  ;  a  clothing  fund;  a  range  of  alms- 
houses founded  in  1840,  and  other  benevolent  institutions. 

The  cotton-mills  of  Bolton  are  numerous ;  and  some  of  them  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  county,  employing  mofe  than  100,000 
spindles  each.  Plain  and  fancy  muslins,  quiltings,  counterpanes,  and 
dimities  are  the  chief  kinds  of  cloth,  but  cambrics,  ginghams,  &c. 
are  also  tvoven.  Formerly  fustians,  jeans,  thicksets,  and  similar 
fabrics  were  the  principal  articles  mad<;^  in  the  town,  but  these 
descriptions  of  cloth  are  now  chiefly  produced  in  the  power-loom,  as 
well  as  calicoes  and  dimities.  The  bleach  and  dye-works  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  are  among  the  largest  in  the  kingdom ; .  there 
are  likewise  a  few  print-works. 

Attempts  occasionally  made  to  introduce  the  silk  manufacture  into 
Bolton  have  only  been  partially  successful.  The  manufacture  of 
steam-engines  and  machines  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  The 
town  is  abundantly  supplied  with  coal. 

Bolton  is  well  situated  for  intercommunication  with  other  towns. 
There  is  a  canal  of  12  miles  from  Bolton  to  Manchester;  and  another 
of  6  miles  from  Bolton  to  Bury.  There  are  railways  which  branch 
out  from  Bolton  in  six  directions,  to  Liverpool,  Leigh,  Manchester, 
Bury,  Blackburn,  and  Preston  respectively. 

BOMBAY,  PRESIDENCY  OF.  Bombay  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
three  presidencies  into  which  the  British  empire  in  India  is  divided. 
It  is  subordinate  to  the  Gbvemor-Gknerul  of  India,  whose  residence 
is  at  Calcutta.  The  territory  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
the  governor  and  council  of  Bombay  is  situated  between  14"  and  29° 
N.  lat.,  66°  and  77°  £.  long. ;  and  comprehends  the  following 
districts : — 

Bombay  Island,  with  Ahmedabad,  Eaira,  Surat,  and  Baroach, 
north  of  the  Island  of  Bombay ;  Darwar,  Candeish,  Northern  Concan, 
Southern  Concan,  Foonah,  and  Ahmednuggur,  south  of  the  Island 
of  Bombay;  with  the  recently  acquired  large  and  valuable  province 
of  Sinde. 

The  population  of  this  presidency,  including  Slnde,  is  probably 
about  ten  millions  and  a  half;  but  there  are  few  materials  for  a 
oorrect  estimate.  Within  the  limits  of  the  political  supremacy  but 
not  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  East  India  Company,  there  are  under 
the  Bombay  presidency  about  50  native  states,  possessing  an  area  of 
57,875  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  4,393,400.  The  aggregate 
annual  revenue  of  these  states  is  about  1,867,082/. :  and  the  aggregate 
annual  subsidy,  tribute,  or  other  payment  made  by  them  to  the 
Company's  government  is  about  186,299/.  Their  mifitaty  resouicea 
include  13,632  cavaby,  27,872  infantry,  and  369  artillery. 

Among  the  population,  which  is  composed  of  different  races  of 
people  speaking  different  languages,  and  who  up  to  a  recent  date 
have  lived  under  different  systems  of  religion,  laws,  and  government, 
the  greatest  variety  must  necessarily  exist  The  number  of  resident 
Europeans  in  this  presidency  is  smialler,  as  compared  with  its  area 
and  native  population,  than  the  number  of  Earopeaim  in  Bengal  and 
Hadras. 

Oovemmtni,  Ac. — ^The  Civil  Establishment  consists  of  a  governor, 
first  and  second  ordinary  members  of  council,  with  provisional 
membef*  to  fill  vacancies,  a  chief  secretary  with  two  under  sscretariM, 
•ecrstaries  for  the  departments  classified  as — judicial  and  general, 
rerenne  and  finance,  military  and  naval,  with  subordinate  offioara, 
and  varioai  offioen  of  states    The  Iaw  Department  la  ywided  ovar 


by  a  chief  judge,  and  one  puisne  judge;  the  other  officers  and  the 
divisions  of  the  courts  are  similar  to  what  has  been  described  under 
Behgal.  The  police  is  under  a  chief  magistrate  and  a  superintendent 
The  Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  for  which  there  is  a  grant  of 
20,650/.  anntially,  consists  of  a  bishop,  an  archdeacon,  a  registrar, 
7  chaplains,  and  19  assistant  chaplains.  There  are  two  chaplauis  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Bombay,  who  are  paid  by  the  government ; 
and  allowances  are  made  to  Roman  Catholic  priests  within  the 
presidency.  The  East  India  Company  in  this  way  arranges  for 
affording  opportunities  of  religious  instruction  and  wonhip  to  the 
soldiers  and  civilians  in  its  employment  There  are  two  ministers 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  Bombay,  and  there  are  ministers 
of  various  Dissenting  bodies  in  the  town  and  throughout  the 
presidency. 

Biucation. — ^Government  appropriates  for  educational  purposes  in 
the  presidency  about  12,500/.  a  year.  There  is  a  Sanscrit  college  with 
a  limited  number  of  students,  which  has  2000/.  in  addition.  The 
chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  establishing  new  schools  are  the  small 
sums  devoted  annually  by  the  government  for  educational  purposes, 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  qualified  teachers.  The  Bombay  board 
of  Education  has  adopted  a  S3rstem  somewhat  different  from  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  other  presidencies.  It  has  provided  normal  schools  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  and  requires  that  teachers  should  give^instruc- 
tion  through  the  vemaculai*  language.  It  looks  for  local  assistance  from 
the  natives,  and  requires  small  fees  from  the  pupils ;  but  it  assists  in 
the  building  of  school-rooms,  furnishing  books,  ^c.  not  only  for  the 
schools  but  for  village  librariea  The  '  Elphinstone  Native  Educa- 
tional Institution '  is  the  principal  establishment  in  Bombay,  where 
about  600  scholars  attend,  about  one-half  of  whom  pay  a  fee.  There 
are  a  few  provincial  English  schools,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
Government  District  Vernacular  schools.  There  are  also  several 
village  schools.  There  are  two  schools,  foimded  in  1815  by  Archdea- 
con Barnes,  for  educating  the  children  of  the  European  poor,  in  which 
327  children  are  boarded  and  educated ;  they  are  mostly  the  orphans 
of  soldiers.  There  is  also  the  Grant  Medical  College,  snd  a  medical 
college  ibunded  by  Sir  Jemsetjee  Jeejeboy,  a  Parsee,  in  connection 
with  the  hospital.  The  Scotch  Church  has  a  school  in  Bombay,  and 
an  Orphan  Asylum  for  females.  The  Scottish  Free  Church  has  seve- 
ral schools.  Both  bodies  avail  themselves  lai^ely  of  the  assistance  of 
natives  as  teachers.  Other  religious  bodies  also  contribute  by  their 
efforts  to  the  spread  of  education.  The  managers  of  Charity  schools 
are  now  empowered  to  appreutice  the  children  under  their  charge, 
and  magistrates  of  police  have  authority  to  bind  those  that  fall  into 
their  hands,  to  learn  trades  and  professions.  Schools  of  industry 
have  long  been  established  at  Bombay,  for  the  reception  of  the  desti- 
tute, and  for  the  instruction  in  the  improved  practice  of  arts  and 
handicrafts  of  all  who  care  to  resort  to  them. 

A  literary  society  has  been  established  for  many  years  in  Bombay, 
and  several  quarto  volumes  of  its  transactions  have  been  published. 
In  1819  the  society  became  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
of  London.  A  geographical  society  has  also  been  established  at 
Bombay. 

The  military  charges  for  Bombay  presidency  amounted  in  1851-52 
to  1,633,828/.  The  total  receipts  of  the  presidency  for  the  year 
1851-52  amounted  to  about  2,733,962/. ;  the  disbursements  to  about 
3,209,533/.  The  public  debt  of  the  presidency  on  April  30th,  1851, 
was  about  1,346,658/. 

During  the  year  1845-46  the  amount  expehdod  on  the  construction 
and  repair  of  roads,  tanks,  and  buildings  was  about  20,000/. ;  during 
1846-47  it  was  about  31,500/.  Since  that  time,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  outlay  for  such  purposes,  a  special  grant  has  been  made  for 
the  construction  of  a  mole  and  road  at  Kurrachee,  in  Sinde.  The 
total  amount  expended  during  fifleen  years  (1837-38 — 1851-52)  on 
pubUc  works,  comprising  roads,  bridges,  embankments,  canals,  tanks, 
and  wells,  was  about  579,174/. 

In  the  Bombay  presidency  the  revenue  settlement  is  chiefly  ryotwar, 
A  new  survey  is  now  being  made,  and  under  it  the  lands  are  subdi- 
vided into  fields  of  moderate  size,  so  that  each  subdivision  may  be 
without  difficulty  cultivated  by  a  farmer  of  limited  means.  The 
government  assessment  is  laid  separately  upon  each  field,  and  leases 
are  granted  for  30  years,  at  a  fixed  sum,  binding  on  the  government 
for  the  full  term  :  the  cultivator  having  on  his  part  the  option  of  sur- 
rendering any  one  or  more  of  his  fields,  or  altogether  putting  an  end 
to  his  lease  at  the  close  of  any  given  year. 

The  imports  into  the  Bombay  presidency  for  five  years  (1845-46 — 
1849-50)  were  as  foUows  :— 1845-46,  4,337,604/. ;  1846-47,  4,157,912/. ; 
1847-48,4,043,606/.;  1848-49,  6,713,413/.;  1849-50,  6,171,219/.  For 
the  corresponding  years  the  exports  stood  thus  : — 6,264,965/.  ; 
4,965,193/.;  4,379,94 8^. ;  6,862,191/.;  6,435,777/.  These  amounts  are 
exclusive  of  the  port-to-port  trade  in  India.  The  salt  manufact\uro, 
which  in  India  is  so  important,  is  carried  on  In  the  Bombay  presidency 
by  individuals,  but  subject  to  an  excise  duty  of  12  annas,  or  \$.  6(1. 
per  maund  of  82  lbs.,  a  similar  duty  being  imposed  on  imported  salt 
The  salt  made  in  the  Bombay  presidency  is  procured  by  solar  evapo- 
ration. The  whole  quantity  sold  wholesiUe  aud  retail,  or  imported, 
in  184647  in  the  presidencv  amounted  to  2,573,625  maunds  of  82  lbs., 
or  nearly  95,000  tons.  The  revenue  derived  from  salt^  including 
gormuiMBt  salei^  ezdae  on  private  numufacture,  and  customs  duty, 
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in  Bombay  presidenoy  during  five  years  (1845-46 — 1849-60),  stood 
thus  :— 210,110«.-;  177,766/. ;  284,600t ;  210,686/. ;  216,759/.  Hitherto 
the  chief  ootton-field  of  British  ludia  has  been  in  Guzerat,  in  the 
Bombay  presidency.  Of  165,665,220  lbs.  of  cotton  exported  from  the 
three  prSsidencies  of  India  in  1849-50,  the  amoimt  furnished  by  Bom- 
bay was  150,754,063  lbs.  Of  this  quantity  105,637,028  lbs.  were 
exported  to  Great  Britain.  Opium  grown  and  manufactured  within 
the  territories  of  Bombay  is  subjected  to  a  heavy  duty,  with  a  view  to 
discourage  its  production.  The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  stated  to 
have  ceaused  in  the  district  of  Ahmedabad  in  1839,  and  nearly  so  in 
those  of  Kaira  and  Candeiah.  The  production  of  opium  has  been 
prohibited  in  Sinde.  The  government  purchase  all  that  is  produced 
m  Bombay,  and  supply  through  the  licensed  retailers  the  quantity 
required  for  home  consumption.  The  receipts  from  the  opium 
revenue  for  five  yean  (1845-46—1849-60)  were  as  follows  :— 595,624/. ; 
606,863/. ;  371,855/. ;  887,606/. ;  729,483/. 

BOMBAY  (the  Island  of)  is  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  Hin- 
dustan, off  the  shore  of  the  Concan  in  the  province  of  Bejapore.  The 
19th  parallel  of  N.  latitude  passes  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the 
island.  It  lies  to  the  south  of  the  island  of  Salsette,  a  dependency  of 
Bombay.  The  two  islands  are  connected  by  a  causeway,  constructed 
in  1805  by  Mr.  Duncan,  then  governor  of  the  presidency. 

Bombay  Island  is  little  more  than  8  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  about  3  miles  broad  in  its  widest  part.  It  is  formed  by  two 
ranges  of  whinstone  rock  of  unequal  length,  running  parallel  to  each 
other  on  opposite  sides  of  the  island,  at  a  distance  of  between  two  and 
three  miles.  The  eastern  range  is  al>out  7  miles  long,  and  the  western 
about  5  miles  long ;  they  are  united  at  the  north  and  south  by  belts 
of  sandstone  which  are  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  interior  of  the  island  was  formerly  liable  to  be  flooded  so  as  to 
give  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  group  of  small  islands.  This  flood- 
ing is  now  prevented  by  the  construction  of  several  substantial  works 
which  keep  out  the  spring-tides ;  but  as  the  lower  parts  of  the  island 
are  ten  or  twelve  feet  under  high-water  mark,  much  of  the  interior  is, 
during  the  rainy  season,  reduced  to  a  swamp.  The  site  of  the  new 
town  of  Bombay  is  subject  to  this  disadvantage,  so  that  during  the 
continuance  of  the  wet  monsoon  the  houses  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  water  sometimes  for  seven  or  eight  mouths  of  the  year : 
this  spot  was  recovered  from  the  sea  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century. 

The  natural  difficulties  of  the  island  must  have  prevented  any  set- 
tlement upon  it  by  Europeans  but  for  the  advantages  of  its  position 
for  commerce,  and  its  harbour,  which  is  unequalled  for  safety  through- 
out the  British  empire  in  India.  This  excellent  harbour,  on  account 
of  which  the  island  received  its  name  (Bom  Bahia)  from  the  Portu- 
guese, is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  islands  of  Salsette,  Bombay,  and 
Colabba,  or  Old  Woman's  Island.  Colabba  is  a  small  island  or  narrow 
promontory,  naturally  connected  by  a  mass  of  rook,  rising  near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  with  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Bombay, 
and  now  united  to  it  by  a  causeway  which  is  covered  by  the  water  at 
spring-tides.  The  cantonments  for  the  European  troops  are  situated 
on  Colabba.  East  of  the  harbour,  about  four  miles  from  Bombay,  is 
Butcher's  Island,  and  behind  this  the  island  of  Elephanta,  celebrated 
for  its  oaves  and  temples,  only  five  miles  from  the  Mahratta  shore. 
Three  miles  south  of  Butchei^s  Island,  and  five  miles  east  from  Bom- 
bay, is  Oaranja  Island,  on  the  west  side  of  which  is  an  extensive  shoal. 
The  entrance  to  thQ  harbour  thus  formed  is  between  Colabba  and 
Caranja  islands,  or  rather  between  the  shoal  just  mentioned  and  a 
reef  of  rocks  surrounding  on  all  sides  the  point  of  Colabba,  and  extend- 
ing about  three  miles  to  the  southward.  The  channel  between  these 
is  about  3  miles  wide,  and  7  to  8  fathoms  deep.  A  sunken  rock  and 
a  bank  occur  in  the  passage.  There  is  a  lighthouse  built  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  Colabba  Island,  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  which  may  be  seen  seven  leagues  off  the  coast. 

There  is  no  other  important  harbour  in  British  India  where  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  are  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  formation  of 
wet-dooks.  The  rise  at  ordinary  spring-tides  is  14  feet ;  occasionally 
it  is  three  feet  higher. 

Arrian,  in  the  *  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,'  says  that  this  island 
was  then  called  Kalliena,  and  that  it  was  little  frequented.  It  had 
previously  been  an  established  commercial  port,  but  Sandanes,  one  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Barugasa,  prohibited  any  of  the  Egyptian  trading- 
vessels  from  entering  the  harbour ;  and  if  any  were  compelled  to  do 
so  by  accident  or  stress  of  weather,  a  guard  was  immediately  put  on 
boanl,  and  they  were  taken  to  Barugasa. 

Bombay  was  ceded  by  the  Moguls  to  the  Portuguese  in  1680,  and 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  English  on  the  marriage  of  Charles  II. 
with  the  Infanta  Catharine  of  Portugal.  By  the  marriage-contract 
the  king  was  to  receive  500,000/.  in  money,  ihe  town  of  Tangier  in 
Africa,  and  the  Island  of  Bombay  with  its  dependencies,  together  with 
permission  for  his  subjects  to  carry  on  a  free  trade  with  idl  the  Por- 
tuguese settlements  in  India  and  BrasiL  A  fleet  of  five  ships  of  war, 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  with  500  soldiers  on  board, 
was  sent  to  receive  possession  of  Bombay,  where  they  arrived  on 
September  18th,  1662.  From  some  misunderstanding  the  Portuguese 
governor  refused  ^to  complete  the  cession,  and  the  fleet  retumeii  to 
AOgland.  This  matter  was  not  arranged  between  the  two  govern- 
ments until  1664,  when  posseanon  was  taken  in  the  name  of  the  king 


of  England  by  Mr.  Cooke,  and  Bombay  has  since  that  time  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  English.  The  island  was  transferred  to  the 
East  India  Company  in  1668 :  the  deed  of  transference  states  that 
the  island  is  '^  to  be  held  of  the  king  in  free  and  common  socage,  as  of 
the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  on  the  payment  of  ^e  annual  rent  of 
10/.  in  gold  on  the  30th  September  in  each  fean"  Witii  the  plae€ 
itself  the  Company  received  authority  to  exercise  all  politioal  powers 
necessary  for  its  defence  and  government.  In  1674-76  a  mutiny 
broke  out  in  Bombay,  but  was  easily  repressed,  when  the  ringleaden 
were  tried  and  executed,  the  Company  then  first  exercising  the  powei 
of  enforcing  martial  law.  Another  insurrection  in  1688  was  more 
formidable,  and  occasioned  so  much  annoyance  to  the  government 
that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  guard  against  any  similar  attempts 
in  future  by  transferring  to^  Bombay  the  seat  of  the  Company's 
government  in  India,  which  had  previously  been  placed  at  Surat.  In 
1687  the  title  of  regency  was  given  to  the  administration  at  Bombay, 
and  unlimited  power  over  the  rest  of  the  Company's  settlements  m 
the  East  was  given  to  the  governor. 

Since  the  first  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  English,  the  resident 
population  has  enormously  increased.  At  that  time  it  amounted  to 
about  15,000.  In  1716  the  number  was  16,000 ;  in  1816  it  was  161,650. 
Including  the  fluctuating  population,  which  is  at  all  times  very  great, 
it  was  estimated  by  Von  Orlich  in  1842  that  Bombay  contained 
200,000  (which  is  of  course  almost  altogether  that  of  the  city).  Since 
that  time  it  has  augmented  so  rapidly  Uiat  by  the  Census  taken  at  the 
beginning  of  1850  it  amounted  to  566,119,  of  which  number  about 
296,000  were  Hindoos,  about  126,000  Mohammedans,  and  about 
115,000  Parsees ;  there  were  6088  Europeans,  7456  native  ChriatianB, 
and  1132  Jews. 

The  floating  population  is  of  a  very  mixed  character,  and  consists 
principally  of  Persians,  Arabs,  Mahrattas,  Camatas,  Portuguese, 
Indians  from  Goa,  and  a  great  number  of  sailors. 

The  property  of  tiie  island  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Parses 
inhabitants,  who  are  active  and  intelligent,  taller,  better  formed,  more 
athletic  and  of  more  handsome  features  than  the  Hindoos.  The 
principal  merchants  on  the  island  are  Parsees,  and  it  is  usual  for 
European  houses  of  commerce  to  contain  one  or  more  Parsee  partners, 
who  supply  a  great  part  of  the  capital  '  These  peo})le  wear  the 
Asiatic  costume,  but  tney  assimilate  more  than  other  eastern  people 
to  the  customs  of  Europeans,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  them  speak 
English ;  their  children  are  taught  the  language,  and  many  of  uiem 
speak  it  as  fluently  as  Europeans ;  at  the  same  time  they  adhere 
most  rigidly  to  their  religious  customs  and  observances.  In  the 
morning  and  evening  they  crowd  to  the  shore,  where  they  prostrate 
themselves  in  adoration  before  the  sun.  They  deposit  their  dead  in 
large  cylindrical  buildings,  each  26  feet  high,  the  interior  of  which  is 
buUt  up  solidly,  with  masonry  to  within  6  feet  of  the  top,  with  the 
exception  of  a  kind  of  well,  15  feet  in  diameter  in  the  centre.  The 
bodies  are  deposited  between  this  well  and  the  wall,  and  being  only 
loosely  wrapped  in  cloth,  are  speedily  devoured  by  vultures.  The 
bones  are  at  intervals  throw  into  the  well  in  the  centre,  from  the 
bottom  of  which  they  can  be  removed  through  subterraneous  passages. 
The  more  wealthy  of  the  sect  have  private  tombs  of  similar  con- 
struction. 

The  cocoa-nut-tree  formerly  grew  very  abundantly  on  the  island,  but 
tile  spots  now  capable  of  being  cultivated  will  hardly  yield  a  week's 
supply  of  provisions  for  the  inhabitants,  who  are  dependent  upon 
the  farmers  and  gardeners  of  Salsette,  which  island  is  well  cultivated. 

BOMBAY  (the  City  of)  stands  principally  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Island  of  Bombay,  in  18°  66' 
N.  latb,  72**  68'  E.  long.  The  fortifications  are  extensive,  and  would 
require  a  numerous  garrison  for  their  defence ;  towards  the  sea  the 
works  are  extremely  strong,  but  on  the  land  side,  supposing  an  enemy 
to  have  made  good  a  footing  on  the  island,  they  would  offer  compara- 
tively little  resistance.  The  houses  within  the  walls  are  built  of 
wood,  with  verandahs  and  sloping  roofs  covered  with  tiles.  In  1808 
a  fire  destroyed  many  houses ;  after  which  a  great  number  of  dwellings 
were  built  on  a  salt  ground  then  newly  recovered  from  the  sea.  Many 
of  the  dwellings  are  commodious,  particularly  in  what  is  called  the 
European  quarter.  The  shops  and  warehouses  are  upon  a  large  scale. 
The  northern  quarter  of  the  fort,  principally  inhabited  by  Parsee 
families,  is  dirty  and  uninviting.  The  nouses  without  the  walls, 
occupied  by  the  poorer  classes,  are  built  of  clay,  and  thatched  with 
palmyra  leaves.  The  chief  public  buildings  in  the  town  are  the 
cathedral,  two  Scotch  churches,  several  Portuguese  and  Armenian 
churches,  three  Jewish  synagogues,  a  number  of  mosques  and  Hindoo 
temples ;  the  government-house,  the  custom-house,  and  other  govern- 
ment offices.  The  lai^est  Hindoo  temple  is  that  dedicated  to  Momba 
Devi,  a  short  distance  out  of  the  town.  There  is  likewise  an  hospital 
founded  and  endowed  by  Sir  Jemsetjee  Jeejeboy. 

The  barracks,  arsenal,  and  docks  are  all  within  the  fort  The  docks 
although  they  are  the  property  of  the  East  India  Company,  are 
entirely  under  the  mansgement  of  Parsees,  by  whom  merchant- 
vessels  of  1000  to  1200  tons  burden,  frigates,  and  even  line-of-battle 
ships  are  built.  These  docks  were  about  forty  years  ago  enlarged  and 
improved  under  the  superintendence  of  Major  Cooper  of  the  Engineers. 
The  buildings  are  greatly  admired  for  their  architectural  beau^;  the 
slips  and  basins  are  oaloulated  for  vessels  of  any  siie.    The  teak-wood 
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\ued  for  building  ships  is  yery  durable.  Bombay  being  situated 
between  the  foreste  of  Malabar  and  Qujerat,  receives  supplies  of 
timber  with  every  wind  that  blows.  Some  Bombay  built  ships,  after 
being  employed  as  traders  during  14  or  15  years,  have  been  bought  by 
government  and  added  to  the  naval  force  of  the  country,  being  then 
considered  much  stronger  than  newly-built  European  vessels.  The 
Minden,  a  74  gun-ship,  launched  at  Bombay  in  1810,  was  constructed 
entirely  by  Parsees,  without  any  assistance  from  Europeans,  and  since 
that  time  several  fHgates  and  lineK>f-battle  ships  have  been  built  at 
these  docks. 

In  addition  to  the  trade  with  Europe  and  with  China,  a  very  great 
traffic  is  carried  on  by  coasting-vessels  with  all  the  ports  on  the  western 
side  of  India,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  The  vessels 
thus  employed  vary  in  size  from  10  to  about  200  tons  burden,  and 
nearly  800  of  them  ore  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port.  The 
articles  which  form  the  principal  part  of  this  trade  from  Bombay  are 
European  manufactures  and  the  produce  of  Bengal  and  China,  the 
returns  being  made  in  cotton-wool  and  cloths,  timber,  oil,  and  grain 
from  the  northern  ports ;  and  from  the  south,  cotton,  hemp,  coir, 
timber,  pepper,  rice,  and  cocoa-nuts.  The  merchandise  thus  brought 
to  Bombay  is  in  great  part  re-exported  in  larger  ships  to  different 
parts  of  Europe,  to  North  and  South  America,  to  Canton,  to  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs,  and  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  The  goods  sent 
from  India  to  China  comprise  principally  cotton-wool,  opium,  metals, 
spices,  dye-woods,  and  woollen  goods. 

Bombay  receives  from  Persia  raw  silk,  copper,  pearls,  galls,  coffee, 
gum-arabic,  copal,  myrrh,  olibanum,  bdellium,  assafcBtida,  dried  fruits, 
horses,  and  bidlion.  The  returns  are  grain,  Bengal  and  China  sugar, 
British  manufactured  goods,  cotton  and  woollen,  and  spices.^  The 
merchandise  sent  to  Calcutta  from  Bombay,  in  return  for  sugar,  indigo, 
and  rice,  are  timber,  coir,  cocoa-nuts,  sandal-wood,  and  cotton. 

Cotton  forms  the  most  important  article  of  export  from  Bombay. 
It  is  received  from  the  provinces  of  Gujerat  and  the  Concan,  from 
Malabar,  Cutch,  and  Sinde.  The  shipments  from  England  to  Bombay 
consist  of  the  usual  assortment  of  British  manufactures  and  metals ; 
the  returns  for  which  are  made  in  Persian  raw  silk,  cotton-wool,  spices, 
gums,  and  drugs. 

Among  the  mercantile  establishments  conducted  in  Bombay  are  an 
insurance  company,  banks,  a  mint,  ^c.  An  experimental  line  of  rail- 
way from  Bombay,  to  or  near  Calian  (a  distance  of  about  40  miles), 
with  a  view  to  its  extension  to  the  Malsej  Qhaut,  was  authorised  in 
1 849.  The  East  India  Company  grants  the  land  that  may  be  required, 
and  guarantees  to  the  East  India  Peninsular  Railway  Company  a 
return  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  capital  for  99  years. 

The  seamen  from  the  port  of  Bombay  are  considered  to  be  the  best 
among  the  natives  of  India.  The  western  coasts  of  India  are  infested 
by  numerous  piratical  vessels,  and  to  keep  these  in  check  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  East  India  Company  to  maintain  a  considerable 
naval  force  at  this  station.  The  navy  thus  maintained  is  not  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  Bombay,  btit  for  the  protection  of  an  extensive 
and  profitable  commerce  from  which  every  part  of  British  India  derives 
benefit.  Bombay  has  been  the  chief  Indian  port  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  steam  communication  with  England.  In  18S7 
three  steam- vessels  made  voyages  from  Bombay  to  Suez,  and  continued 
to  run  in  1888  and  1889.  By  the  month  of  May  1848,  there  were 
eight  steam-vessels  employed  on  the  Bombay  and  Suez  route.  In 
1839  a  plan  was  adopted  under  the  united  sanction  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  Treasury,  and  the  East  India  Company,  for  a  regular  monthly 
transmission  of  mails  by  steam,  by  way  of  Alexandria  and  Suez ;  and 
this  system  has  been  since  maintained. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan;  Mill's  History  of 
British  India;  Vincent's  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  part  il; 
PtttHamentary  Returns  on  Public  Works  {Bast  India),  1851 ;  Statistical 
Papers  (India),  1853.) 

BONA,  a  town  and  sea-port  in  the  French  possessions  in  North 
Africa,  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Constantine,  85  miles  N.E.  from 
the  city  of  Constantine,  270  miles  £.  from  the  city  of  Algiers,  in 
36*"  53'  N.  lat,  7*  46'  E.  long.,  and  has  a  population  of  about  10,000, 
of  whom  6000  are  Europeans.  It  lies  on  the  west  side  of  a  bay  in 
which  there  is  good  anchorage.  The  harbour  which  was  formerly 
dioked  up  with  mud  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  French,  and 
Bona  now  has  regular  steam  communication  with  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Marseille,  and  Cette.  The  Seiboos,  a  considerable  river,  enters  the 
sea  about  two  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Bona.  Bona  is  built  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  which  rises  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  town, 
and  which  forms  the  extremity  of  a  ridge  that  runs  westward 
parallel  to  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Stora.  The  town  itself  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  strengthened  by  square  towers,  and  pierced  by 
four  gates.  The  chief  defence  of  the  place  is  Fort  Cioogne,  which  is 
situated  on  the  hill  above  the  town.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  but  great  improvements  have  taken  place  since  the  French 
got  poflBCSsion  of  the  town.  New  squares  and  markets,  a  theatre,  and 
bazaars  have  been  built,  coffee-houses  and  reading-rooms  opened,  so 
that  the  town  is  now  much  more  French  than  Arab  in  its  appearance. 
Cloth  for  wearing  apparel,  tapestry,  saddles  and  horse  furniture  are 
among  the  articles  manufactured.  The  exports  include  com,  wool, 
hides,  wax,  and  coraL  Previous  to  the  French  occupation  in  1832 
Bona  oontflined  only  between  3000  and  4000  inhabitants. 


Along  the  coast  eastward  of  Bona  were  the  French  settlements  of 
La  Calle  and  Bastion  de  France,  which  France  retained  by  ancient 
treaties  with  the  Regency  of  Algiers  for  the  protection  of  the  coral 
fishery  along  this  coast 

Bona  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name  Hippon  or  Hippo ;  the 
Arabs  call  it  Beled'el-Areb.  The  countrr  about  it  is  very  fertile  in 
com  and  fruits.  Between  the  town  and  the  Seiboos  is  a  marsh,  which 
is  crossed  by  two  small  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Seiboos  just  above 
its  entrance  into  the  sea.  This  marsh  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
ancient  harbour  of  Hippo  Ragius,  the  scanty  remains  of  which  town 
are  seen  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Bona.  Of  Hippo  St. 
Augustine  was  bishop ;  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Kalif  Othman. 

BONAVISTA,  or  BOA  VISTA.    [Capk  Verde.] 

BONCHURCH.    [Wight,  Iblb  op.] 

BONHILL,  a  town  in  the  pariah  ox  Bonhill  and  district  of  Levenax 
or  Lennox,  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland.  The  parish  is  divided  in  its 
length  into  almost  equal  parts  by  the  south  end  of  Loch  Lomond,  and 
the  river  formed  by  it,  the  Leven,  from  which  the  district  derives  its 
name,  and  which  falls  into  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton.  The  population 
of  the  town  of  Bonhill  in  1851  was  2327. 

The  town  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Leven,  about  five  miles 
above  Dumbarton.  A  mile  nearer  this  town  and  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  stream  is  the  thriving  village  of  Alexandria,  with  a  population  of 
3781. 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  print-works  and  bleachfields 
on  the  banks  of  the  Leven,  the  water  of  which,  from  its  softness  and 
purity,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  processes  of  printing  and  bleaching. 
Coals,  lime,  and  other  articles  required  in  manufactures  are  brought 
up  the  river  in  shallow  broad-bottomed  lighters.  The  extensive  works 
on  the  river  are  generally  the  property  of  mercantile  houses  in 
Glasgow.    The  Leven  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  salmon  and  trout. 

Besides  the  parish  church  of  Bonhill  there  is  a  chapel-of-ease  at 
Alexandria.  At  both  places  are  chapels  for  Free  Church  and  United 
Presbyterian  Dissenters.  There  are  also  two  chapels  in  Alexandria 
for  Independents. 

BONIFACIO,  Town  and  Strait  of.    [Corsica.] 

BON  IN  or  ARZOBISPO  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  the  Japanese  Sea, 
extend  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south  between  26*  80'  and 
27"*  45'  N.  lat,  the  oentz«  line  of  the  group  being  in  about  142*  15' 
E.  long.  The  islands  were  named  by  Captain  Beechey,  who  visited 
them  in  1827.  The  northern  cluster  he  called  '  Parry's  Qroup;'  to 
the  middle  cluster,  consisting  of  three  laxger  islands,  he  gave  the 
names  respectively  of  'Peel,'  'Buckland,'  and  'Stapleton,'  and  the 
southern  cluster  he  called  *  Baily's  Islandjs.' 

The  islands  are  of  volcanic  formation,  and  smoke  is  seen  to  issue 
firom  some  of  them:  they  are  high,  and  wooded  to  the  shores. 
The  coasts  are  steep  and  craggy ;  in  many  places  basaltic  columns 
of  a  gray  or  greenish  hue  appear ;  olivine,  hornblende,  and  chalcedony 
are  found.  The  islands  are  surrounded  with  sharp  rugged  rocks,  and 
often  with  coral  reefs  :  the  water  around  them  is  very  deep.  They 
are  all  uninhabited  except  Peel  Island,  on  which  a  few  Europeans 
and  Malays  have  settled  near  Port  Lloyd.  The  islands  abound  in 
the  cabbage  and  fan  palms,  the  former  of  which  is  an  excellent  vege- 
table, areca,  pandanus,  tamanu  of  Otaheite,  and  various  other  trees : 
the  sea  also  contains  abundance  of  turtle,  ray,  eels,  cray-fish,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  fish,  of  the  most  beautiful  colours.  Of  birds, 
there  are  brown  herons,  plover,  raihs  snipe,  wood-pigeons,  crows,  and 
small  birds ;  also  a  species  of  vampire  bat>  some  of  which  measure 
three  feet  across  the  extended  wings,  with  a  body  eight  or  nine  inches 
in  length.  The  islands  are  subject  to  earthquiJ^ea,  and  in  winter  to 
violent  storms.  The  Bonin  Iskmds  abound  in  good  harbours,  and  are 
frequently  visited  by  whalers,  who  go  to  them  for  turtle,  fish,  and  the 
cabbage  palm. 

The  islands  were  visited  in  1853  by  Commodore  Perry  of  the 
United  States  navy,  who  recommended  the  purchase  of  Port  Lloyd 
as  a  stopping  place  for  steamen  between  California  and  China.  From 
the  Commodore's  dispatch  the  following  notice  of  Peel  Island  is  taken 
with  slight  alterations  and  omissions : — 

"  Port  Lloyd  is  situated  on  the  western  side,  and  nearly  in  the 
centra  of  Peel  Island.  It  is  easy  of  ingress  and  egress,  and  may  be 
considered  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour,  though  of  deep  anchorsge, 
ships  usually  anchoring  in  from  18  to  22  fathoms.  The  safest  anchor- 
age is  to  be  found  as  high  up  the  harbour  as  a  ship  can  conveniently 
go,  having  regard  to  depth  and  room  for  swinging  and  veering  cable. 
Wood  and  wat«r  can  be  obtained  in  abundance,  though  the  former 
must  be  out  by  the  crew,  and  of  course  taken  on  board  green.  The 
water  is  obtained  from  running  streams,  and  is  of  good  quality.  The 
few  settlen  still  remaining  on  Peel  Island  raise  considerable  quantities 
of  sweet  potatoes,  Indum  com,  onions,  taro,  and  a  few  fruits,  the  most 
abundant  of  whic^  are  water-melons,  bananas,  and  pine  apples ;  a  few 
pigs  and  some  poultry  are  also  raised.  For  these  they  find  ready  sale 
to  the  whale  ships  constantly  touching  at  the  port  for  water  and  other 
supplies ;  th^-  receive  in  exchange  articles,  of  which  ardent  spirits  are 
most  acceptable  to  many  of  the  settlers.  The  soil  is  of  excellent 
quality  for  cultivation,  very  much  resembling  that  of  Madeira  and  the 
Canary  Islands  (the  latter  being  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude),  and 
consequently  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
and  of  wheats  tobacco,  sugar-cane^  and  many  other  valuable  pUmte.    Of 
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lugar  and  tobaooo  the  setUen  already  cultivate  enough  for  their  own 
oojiBumption.  Timber  for  boilding  purpoaea  ia  rather  acaroe,  and 
would  aoon  be  ezhauated  if  any  increaae  of  population  were  to  call  for 
the  erection  of  many  buildinga.  The  beat  kinda  are  the  tamana  and 
the  wild  mulbeny.  The  former  ia  aimilar  to  the  red  wood  of  Brazil 
and  Mexico,  and  ia  very  durable."  Commodore  Perry  cauaed  the 
ialand  to  be  explored,  and  a  few  anfmala  placed  upon  two  of  the 
group.  He  iJao  diatributed  garden  aeeda  among  me  aettlers,  and 
aecured  a  auitable  apot  for  the  erection  of  ofScea,  wharrea,  coal 
aheda,  &c.  at  Port  Lloyd. 

{Navigacum  SapeeukUiva  y  Pratiea,  Wanilla ;  Beechey,  Voyage  to 
the  Paeifie  and  Bthrindt  SiraUt,) 

BONN,  a  town  in  the  Cologne  circle  of  Rheniah  Pruaaia,  ia  At 
on  a  gentle  eminence  in  a  pleaaant  and  fertile  countiy  on  tiie  left 
of  tlw  Rhine,  16  milea  S.  by  railway  £rom  Cologne,  and  haa  20; 
inhabitanta,  including  univendty  atudenta  and  the  garriaon.  It  occu- 
pied the  aite  of  the  ancient  Bonna,  a  town  of  the  Ubii,  which  became 
the  head-quartera  of  a  Roman  legion,  and,  according  to  Antoninua'a 
'Itinerary,  waa  afterwarda  kept  up  aa  one  of  the  Roman  atrong-holda 
on  the  Rhine.  It  roae  ultimately  to  be  a  place  of  aome  note,  and  in 
the  time  of  Taoitua  waa  conaidered  to  be  in  that  diviaion  of  Qallia 
Belgica  which  waa  called  Qermania  Secxmda.  According  to  Tacitua 
('Htft'  It.  20),  the  Roman  troopa  under  Herenniua  Qallua  were 
defeated  near  Bonn  by  the  Batavi  under  Claudiua  CiviHa.  Bonn 
ia  aaid  to  have  embraced  Chriatianity  in  the  88th  year  of  the  Chriatian 
era,  in  conaequence  of  the  preaching  of  Katemua,  biahop  of  Cologne ; 
it  ia  known  that  Helena,  the  mother  of  Conatantme  the  Qreat,  about 
the  year  316  built  the  church  in  thia  town,  on  the  aite  of  which  the 
cathedral  waa  afterwarda  built.  In  the  year  855  Bonn  waa  deatroyed 
by  an  irruption  of  Qerman  tribea,  and  in  859  it  waa  recovered  and 
rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Julian.  In  755  Charlemagne  croeaed  the 
Rhine  at  Bonn,  in  hia  aecond  campaign  againat  the  Saxona ;  and  in 
881  it  waa  almoai  ruined  by  the  Northmen.  In  1240  it  waa  aur- 
rounded  with  walla  and  a  ditch  by  the  archbiahop  of  Cologne,  who 
conferred  a  variety  of  immunitiea  upon  it :  from  the  year  1820  it  waa 
the  conatant  reaidenoe  of  the  archbiahopa  of  Cologne.  The  Emperor 
Charlea  IV.  waa  crowned  here  in  1346,  about  whidi  time  it  had  riaen 
into  Buffident  importance  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  defenaive  alliance 
with  Cologne  and  other  towna  on  the  Rhine,  when  it  undertook  to 
fumiah  an  auxiliary  force  of  500  men.  During  the  thirty  yeara'  war 
Bonn  waa  expoaed  to  great  aufferinga  and  viaaaitudea.  In  1673  the 
French,  who  had  poaaeaaed  themaelvea  of  the  placa,  were  beaieged  in 
it  by  the  prince  of  Orange  and  Montecucidi,  and  aurrendered  after  a 
alight  reaiatance :  having  regained  poaaeaaion  of  it  fifteen  yeara  after- 
wuda,  they  extended  and  greatly  atrengthened  ita  defencea.  In  1689 
it  waa  taken  by  Frederick  III.,  elector  of  Brandenbm^  after  a  three 
montha*  aiege ;  and  in  1708  it  waa  captured  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, the  operationa  of  the  aiege  having  been  conducted  by  the 
celebrated  Marahal  Coehom.  The  fortificationa  were  razed  in  1717. 
In  1777  Maximilian  Frederick,  elector  of  Cologne,  founded  the  aca- 
demy, which  waa  enlarged  into  a  univeraity  in  1784.  Thia  univeraity 
waa  diaaolved  by  the  French,  and  remained  in  abeyance  while  they 
held  Bonn  in  Napoleon'a  time,  but  waa  re-eatabliahed  upon  a  more 
extenaive  aoale  in  1818  by  the  King  of  Pruaaia. 

The  town  of  Bonn  haa  the  Rhme  for  ita  eaatem  boundary :  it  is 
akirted  on  the  aouth  by  the  former  electoral  palace,  and  on  the  north 
and  weat  by  the  cathedral,  and  a  aucceaaion  of  gardena  which  atretch 
aa  £Eur  aa  the  banka  of  the  river.  It  haa  the  appearance  rather  of  a 
modem  than  of  an  ancient  town,  and  though  it  cannot  be  termed  a 
well-built  place,  for  aeveral  of  the  atreeta  are  narrow  and  Ul-lighted, 
ita  appearance  at  a  dirtance,  with«ita  white  palace,  now  the  imiveraity 
buildmg,  the  ateeplea  behind,  and  the  gardena  all  round  it,  ia  cheerful 
and  pleaaing.  The  air  ia  at  timea  bleiSc  and  cold,  in  conaequence  of 
the  currenta  oocaaioned  by  the  heighta  that  hang  over  ita  low  aite, 
which  ia  placed  at  the  point  where  the  Rhine  emexgea  from  between 
thoae  heighta ;  the  evaporation  from  the  river  alao  rendera  the  atmo- 
aphere  damp.  Bonn  ia  nearly  of  a  circular  figure :  the  diatance  from  the 
Cologne  to  the  Coblena  gate  doea  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  minutea' 
moderate  walk.  It  contuna  above  1100  houaea,  built  in  a  aubatantial 
manner,  29  public  edificea,  8  churchea  and  chapela,  9  miUa  and  mauu- 
factoriea,  and  5  gatea.  The  inhabitanta  derive  their  aubaistence  chiefly 
from  the  univeraity,  from  their  fielda,  gardena,  and  vineyarda.  The  chief 
manufacturea  in  the  town  are  cottona,  ailka,  and  aulphuric  acid.  The 
buildiogs  without  the  gate  are  on  the  increaae,  and  ao  diapoaed,  under 
the  direction  of  a  board,  aa  to  be  ornamental  to  the  town.  Among 
the  open  areaa  the  market-place  ia  the  moat  apadoua ;  but  the  aquare 
planted  with  treea  next  the  Minater  or  Cathedral,  and  thence  oilled 
the  Minater^platz,  ia  the  fineat :  here  ia  the  monument  of  Beethoven, 
whoae  houae  ia  in  the  Bonngaaae.  There  is  no  public  edifice  in  Bonn 
to  be  compared  with  the  Minater  (dedicated  to  Stb  Casaiua),  an  ancient 
gothic  atructure,  probably  of  the  12th  or  13th  century.  In  the  inte- 
rior ia  a  bronze  atatue  of  St.  Helena,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  croBd, 
aa  well  aa  baaai-rUievi  in  white  marble,  repreaentlng  the  birth  and 
baptiam  of  our  Saviour.  .  In  the  church  of  Stw  Remigiua  there  ia  a  fine 
altarpieoe  in  oila,  in  which  Spielbei^  the  painter  haa  repreaeuted  the 
baptiam  of  Clovia,  king  of  the  Franks,  by  the  patron  aaint.  The 
town-hall,  which  ia  on  one  aide  of  the  market-place,  ia  a  handsome 
edifice  in  the  modem  atyle,  with  a  double  flight  of  atone  atepa  in 
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front.  Bonn  haa  alao  a  gymnaaium ;  it  ia  the  aeat  of  the  auperior 
board  of  minea  for  Rheniah  Pruaaia,  and  of  two  tribunala  for  civil  and 
criminal  afifaira.  Among  other  acientific  aaaociationa  it  poaaeaaea  an 
academy  of  naturahata  and  a  aociety  for  promoting  the  aciencea  of 
natui*al  hiatory  and  medicine.  Upon  the  re-eatabliahment  of  the 
univeraity  the  electoral  palace  at  the  aouthem  end  of  the  town  waa 
appropriated  to  ita  use.  There  are  five  facultiea — Proteatant  theology, 
Roman  Catholic  theology,  medicine,  jurisprudence,  and  philoeophy. 
There  are  attached  to  it  forty  profuaaors  in  ordinary,  and  ten  adjuncts. 
Beaidea  the  lecture-rooma,  the  university  buildinga  contain  a  library  of 
100,000  volumea,  a  collection  of  Roman  antiquitiea,  an  academical 
hall  omamented  with  freacoea,  an  anatomical  theatre  and  museum,  a 
cabinet  of  aui^cal  inatrumenta,  a  muaeum  of  natural  history,  geolo- 
gical collectiona,  a  philoaophical  apparatua,  and  an  obaervatory.  At 
a  diatance  of  leea  than  fifteen  minutea*  walk  from  the  town  ilea  the 
country  reaidence  of  the  former  electors  of  Colosne,  Clemenaruhe, 
near  the  village  of  Poppeladorf,  which  containa  collectiona  in  natural 
hietorj,  geology,  &c.,  the  chemical  and  technological  laboratory,  a 
gallery  of  paintinga  and  engravings,  and  lecture-rooma,  beaidea  apart- 
menta  for  the  accommodation  or  uae  of  the  officera  and  profesaora  of 
the  univeraity.  There  are  five  elementary  achoola  in  the  town,  aa 
well  aa  a  free-achool  for  800  poor  children,  an  excellent  library  ol 
acientific  publicationa  and  a  mineralogical  collection  attached  to  the 
board  of  mining,  and  aeveral  benevolent  inatitutiona.  To  the  uni- 
veraity is  attached  a  botanical  garden,  and  alao  an  agricultural  inati- 
tute,  which  haa  an  area  of  120  acrea  devoted  to  ita  purpoaea,  and 
a  manufactory  of  earthenware  and  pottery  at  Poppelador£ 

BONNE'TABLK    [Sabthe.] 

BONNY.    pSiAPRA;  Quobra.] 

BOOLDUR.    [Albutian  Islands.] 

BOOM.    [Aotwbep.J 

BOONDE' E,  a  principality  in  the  aouth-eaat  quarter  of  Rajpootana, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Anglo-Indian  government,  between  which 
and  the  Raja  of  Boondee  a  treaty  waa  concluded  in  1818.  The  area 
of  the  territory  ia  2291  aquare  nulea ;  the  population  ia  eatimated  at 
229,100.  The  revenue  is  about  50,000^  a  year,  irreapective  of  the 
revenuea  of  feudal  granta  and  religioua  endowments  A  tribute  of 
about  40002.  is  payable  by  Boondee  to  the  Company's  government .  The 
military  reaourcea  of  Boondee  compriae  1000  cavalry,  520  inlisntry, 
and  150  artillery,  beaidea  a  police-force  of  2000  men,  and  an  irregular 
feudal  force  of  2500.  The  boundariea  of  Boondee  are  Kotah  on  the 
S.  and  K,  Jeypoor  and  Oonjara  on  the  N.,  and  Jajghur  on  the  W. 
[Rajfootana.]    (MlQ'a  British  India  ;  Parliamentaary  Papers.) 

BOONDE'E,  the  capital  of  the  above  principality,  in  25"  28'  N.  lat., 
75°  i2'  £.  long.  The  old  town,  which  ia  nearly  deaerted  by  the 
inhabitanta,  and  for  the  moat  part  in  ruioa,  containa  aome  fine  pagodaa 
and  fountaina.  The  new  town,  to  the  eaat  of  the  old  town,  ia  mdoaed 
by  high  atone  walla  and  connected  with  fortifications  on  a  cliff  behind 
the  town,  and  commanding  it  The  greater  part  of  the  houaea  are 
built  of  atone,  and  are  two  atories  high.  At  one  end  of  the  principal 
atreet  atanda  an  extenaive  temple,  dedicated  to  Krishna,  covered  with 
groupa  of  figurea  acidptured  in  rilievo ;  at  the  other  end  ia  the  great 
palace  of  the  raja,  built  on  the  aide  of  the  hill;  the  intermediate 
apace  ia  occupied  by  two  rowa  of  ahopa  fantaatically  omamented. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  atreet,  near  the  temple,  are  figurea  of  the 
natural  size,  cut  in  atone,  of  a  horse  and  an  dephant — the  latter 
raiaed  on  a  pedeataL  On  the  north-eaatem  aide  of  the  city  ia  a  lake 
which  ia  aupplied  with  water  during  the  rainy  aeaaon  by  another 
great  lake  artificially  formed  by  embankmenta  on  the  high  ground. 
The  paaa  through  ike  hilla  north  of  the  city  is  more  than  6  milea 
long^  and  at  three  apota  ia  defended  by  bamera.  Near  to  one  of 
theae  barriera  ia  a  aummer  reaidence  of  the  nga,  and  aome  Hindoo 
templea.  Adjoining  the  aecond  barrier  ii  the  cemetery  of  the  raja'a 
family. 

BOORHANPO^E,  a  large  and  ancient  dty,  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Candeiah,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tuptee  River,  in 
21°  19'  N.  Ut,  76°  18'  £.  long. ;  2i0  mUea  from  Bombay,  and  978 
milea  from  Calcutta  Thia  city  ia  one  of  the  beat  built  in  the  aouthem 
part  of  Hinduatan  ;  the  houaee  are  generally  constructed  of  brick, 
and  are  two  or  three  atoriea  high.  Many  of  me  atreeta  are  wide,  and 
paved  with  atone ;  the  market-place  ia  a  large  and  aubatantial  build- 
mg, but  except  the  princi^  moaque  the  city  ia  without  architectural 
ornament  The  moaque  la  of  gray  atone,  with  an  extenaive  facade 
aupported  on  archea,  and  it  haa  two  nandaome  minaieta  of  an  octagonal 
form ;  in  front  are  a  fine  terrace  and  a  reaervoir  of  water.  Boorhan- 
pore,  which  had  been  made  the  seat  of  government  for  the  aoubah  or 
viceroyalty  of  Candeiah  by  Aurungzebe,  waa  taken,  together  with  the 
reat  of  the  aoubah,  by  the  Mahrattaa  about  1760.  The  principal 
commerce  of  the  place  ia  carried  on  by  a  peculiar  aect  of  Moham- 
medana  known  aa  '  Bohrah,'  but  who  call  .themaelvea  '  lemaeliah,' 
from  one  of  the  early  foUowera  of  Mohammed.  Many  of  them  are 
very  wealthy ;  their  moaque  and  cemetery  are  about  2  milea  from 
Boorhanpore.  The  Tuptee  is  here  a  narrow  river,  and  fordable  in  the 
dry  season.  Water  for  the  supply  of  the  city  is  brought  by  means  of 
an  aqueduct  from  a  diatance  ot  4  milea,  and  ia  plentifully  diatributed 
through  every  atreet  The  grapea  which  grow  abundantly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  are  aaid  to  be  the  fineat  in  India. 

BOORO,  an  ialand  in  the  Eaatem  seaa,  aituated  between  Celebea  and 
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AmboyoA,  between  8*  and  4*  Q.  lai,  125*  80'  and  127*  15'  E.  long.  It  is 
of  an  oval  shape;  its  length  from  east  to  west  ia  75  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  abont  40  miles.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ooast,  who  are  Moham- 
medans,  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Dntoh  settlers,  but  are 
governed  immediatdy  by  their  own  chiefs  ,or  'oran  eayos.'  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  interior,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  very  high  moun- 
tains, are  the  aboriginal  Horaforas,  and  subsirt  upon  wild  fruits  and  the 
produce  of  the  chase,  deer  and  horned-pigs.  At  Cajelli  or  Booro  Bay,  in 
the  north-east  of  the  island,  is  Fort  Defence,  the  settlement  of  the  DutdL 
This  port  is  frequented  by  South  Sea  whalers  for  shelter  during  the 
monsoons,  as  well  as  to  obtain  wood  and  water,  which  are  plentiful 
The  principal  productions  are  rioe,  sago,  and  various  kinos  of  d  ve 
and  aromatic  woods,  for  which  many  Chinese  vessels  come  to  the 
Island.  The  Cajeput-tree  is  a  native  of  Booro,  and  Cajeput  oil 
is  obtained  in  considerable  quantity.  The  Booro  Strait  separates  the 
island  from  Amboyna  and  Ceram.  (Stavorinus,  Voyaga,  voL  L ; 
Forrest,  Voyage  to  New  GhUnea  ;  Porter,  Tropical  AffneuUuriii,) 

BOOTA'N,  or  BHOOTA'N,  an  alpine  region  in  Northern 
Hindustan,  bounded  W.  by  the  territories  of  the  Raja  of  Sikkim,  E. 
by  an  unknown  mountain  district^  N.  by  Tibet,  and  S.  by  Bengal  and 
Bahar.  Bootan  occupies  the  descent  between  the  table-land  ^  Tibet 
and  the  low  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  together  with  a 
narrow  tract  of  country  at  the  foot  of  the  slope.  The  surface  of 
Bootaa  ib  covered  with  masses  of  rocky  mountains.  The  valleys, 
which  are  extremely  narrow,  are  traveled  by  rivers  which  fbr  many 
miles  are  a  succession  of  cataracts  and  rapids.  Bootan  includes  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Himalaya  range,  and  here  on  the  boundary 
of  Tibet  stands  the  Chamalari  which  rises  to  a  height  of  about 
25,000  feet  The  Soomoonang  Pass,  one  of  the  highest  of  the 
passes  over  the  Himalaya  in  this  dirtrict^  is  15,744  feet  above  the 
level  of  Calcutta. 

The  northern  parts  of  Bootan,  which  belong  to  the  slpine  region, 
extend  southward  frt>mthe  boundary  of  Tibet  and  along  tne  souwem 
slope  of  the  Himalaya  for  about  10  miles.  It  appears  that  within 
these  narrow  limits  the  high  land  descends  more  than  10,000  feet. 
This  rapid  descent  constitutes  the  character  of  iJie  northern  districts 
of  Bootan ;  exhibiting  difRsrent  botanical  features  as  the  land  descends. 
The  rivers  rush  forw  like  torrents,  foaming  violently  among  huge 
masses  of  rock  that  obstruct  their  tortuous  course,  in  midh  they  dash 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  spray  rising  from  the  numerous 
water-falls  loads  the  atmosphere  wita  vapours,  and  renders  the  air 
extremely  chiller*  even  in  summer.  The  upper  regions  are  uninhabit- 
able except  during  a  few  summer  months. 

Contiguous  to  this  inhospitable  slpine  region  is  the  best  cultivated 
part  of  Bootan,  which  occupies  about  one-half  of  the  whole  countary. 
The  mountains  probably  never,  or  rarely,  attain  the  height  of  10,000 
feet,  and  they  descend  with  gentle  declivities.  The  sides  and  sunmiits 
of  ik%  mountains  are  clothed  with  pines,  firs,  birch,  aspen,  maple,  and 
yew.  The  valleys  are  open,  and  present  many  fertile  apots,  where 
fruit  and  com  grow  in  great  variety.  Numerous  villages,  nermitages, 
and  farm-houses  are  distributed  up  and  down  the  hUls  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.  The  dimate  resembles  that  of  the  soiUhem 
countries  of  Europe. 

Before  the  rivers  reach  the  low  plains  of  Bengal,  thev  still  descend 
another  slope,  which  in  somewhat  more  than  10  mues  sinks  from 
upwards  of  8000  feet  to  lessthan  800  feet  Here  the  valleys  ai«  again 
close  and  deep,  and  so  narrow  that  the  roads  have  been  made  on  the 
side  of  high  mountains  along  deep  precipices.  Agriculture  in  this 
dirtiiet  is  confined  to  a  few  sinall  npots.  Citttle  and  hogs  findabundant 
food  in  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  woods.  This  region  is  exposed 
to  the  full  south-west  monsoon,  and  is  unhealthy,  having  a  tendency 
to  produce  g6itre. 

To  the  south  of  this  mountain  region,  and  only  divided  from  it  by 
a  few  miles  of  gentlv  sloping  ground,  extends  the  Tariyani,  noted  all 
over  Bengal  for  its  forests  and  its  unhealihiness.  It  belongs  partly 
to  Bootan.  This  re^on  Is  an  entire  swamp.  There  being  no  outlet 
for  the  numerous  sprmgs  which  issue  from  the  base  of  the  mountains^ 
the  water  becomes  stagnant,  and  the  ground  laden  with  vegetation 
of  extraordinaiy  rankness.  An  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of 
timber  is  obtained  from  this  region. 

Travelling  In  the  Tariyani  is  peif ormed  by  means  of  elephants ;  but 
In  the  mountainous  parts,  which  have  no  carriage-roads,  it  can  only 
be  undertaken  on  horseback.  Sometimes  traveUers  must  be  carried 
over  steep  parts  of  the  mountains  on  the  backs  of  men.  The  natives 
have  built  a  great  variety  of  bridges  adapted  to  the  river  and  to  the 
specific  circumstances  in  each  case,  thus  evincing  no  little  ingenuitv 
and  judgment  The  bridges  are  generally  of  timber,  and  if  the  width 
of  the  river  will  admit,  Uiey  are  laid  horizontally  from  rock  to  rock. 
Over  broader  streams  a  triple  or  quadruple  row  of  timbers,  one  row  pro- 
jecting oyer  the  other,  and  inserted  into  the  rock,  sustains  two  sloping 
sides,  which  are  united  by  a  horizontal  platform :  thus  the  centre  is 
raised  very  much  above  the  current,  and  the  whole  bridge  forms 
nearly  three  sides  of  an  octagon.  The  widest  river  of  Bootan  has  an 
Iron  bridge,  consisting  of  a  number  of  iron  dudns,  which  support  a 
matted  platform,  and  two  chains  are  stretched  above  parallel  to  the 
sides,  to  support  a  matted  border.  Over  deep  chasms,  two  ropes^ 
conunonly  of  rattan  or  stout  and  flexible  osier,  are  stretched  from 
one  mountain  to  anotheri  and  they  are  encircled  by  a  hoop  of  the 


same  material  The  passenger  places  himself  between  them,  sitting 
in  the  hoop,  and  seizing  a  rope  in  each  hand,  slides  hinuelf  along  with 
fiunlity  and  speed  over  a  tremendous  abyss. 

The  most  considerable  river  of  Bootan  is  the  Tchin-tchluu,  which 
traverses  the  whole  country  from  north  to  south,  rising  in  the  moim- 
tain-range  between  the  Chamalari  and  Mount  Ghawa,  and  running  by 
TassiBudon ;  it  receives  the  Pa-tchieu  and  the  Ha-tchieu,  and  after  a 
turbulent  course  joins  the  Bramap6tra  near  Rangamatty.  Eastward 
and  parallel  to  the  Tchin-tchieu  is  the  Chaan-tdhieu,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Ma-tchieu,  Pa-tdiieu,  and  Tahan-tchieu ;  it  enters 
the  Bramap6tra  within  the  confines  of  Bengal  The  rapidity  of  all 
the  rivers  of  Bootan  is  frr  too  great  to  allow  of  either  navigation  or 
irrigation. 

m  the  hilly  oountiy  the  slopes  are  out  Into  stages,  and  the  rice 
planted  on  them  Is  watered  by  the  descending  streams,  which  are 
made  to  overflow  the  beds  successively.  The  natives  show  much 
Industiy  in  the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  which  are  always  neatly 
dressed.  Besides  rice  they  cultivate  wheat,  barley,  and  a  species  of 
the  polygonum  of  Linnteus,  which  produces  a  triangular  seed,  nearly 
the  size  of  barlev,  and  is  the  common  food  of  the  people  in  many 
places.  The  level  tracts  slong  the  Tchin-tchieu  yield  two  crops  in 
the  year ;  the  first,  of  wheat  and  barley,  is  cut  in  June,  and  the  rice, 
which  is  planted  inmiediately  after,  enjoys  the  benefit  of  the  rains. 
Turnips,  eschalots,  cucumbers,  gourds,  and  melons  are  cultivated. 

Of  domestic  animals  only  horses,  cattie,  and  hogs  are  kept  The 
horses  are  nearly  iJl  of  a  peculiar  species,  indigenous  in  Bootan. 
They  are  usually  18  hands  high,  and  remarkable  for  their  just  propor- 
tions, twitiTip  Iq  an  eminent  degrte  both  strength  and  beauty.  They 
are  commonly  of  a  piebald  colour,  with  various  shades  of  black,  bay, 
and  sorrel  upon  a  ground  of  the  purest  white.  The  chowiy-tailed 
cattie,  or  jJk  {Boi  ffrumnient)  pastures  in  summer  among  the  snow- 
topped  mountains  whidi  constitute  the  boundary  between  Bootan 
and  Tibet,  and  in  tiie  winter  it  descends  into  the  deep  glens  farther 
to  the  south.    Bees  are  common,  and  are  managed  with  care. 

There  are  no  towns  In  Bootan,  and  the  villages  generally  consist  of 
not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  houses.  Only  the  palaces  of  the  lamas, 
of  the  Daeb  Bija,  and  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  have  any  degree 
of  importance.  The  fortresses  are  built  on  very  advantageous  sites, 
generally  at  the  oonfiuence  of  two  rivers.  The  natives  of  Bootan, 
called  by  the  Hindoos  Booteeas,  or  Botiyas,  are  members  of  a  very 
extensive  Himalaya  nation.  They  belong  physiologically  to  the 
Chinese  and  Birman  race.  They  are  Buddhists ;  but  in  their  religious 
ceremonies  thev  differ  ^dely  fh>m  other  nations.  Their  temples  are 
smsll  squares,  m  which  the  image  of  Buddha  is  preserved.  They  are 
never  opened,  and  the  whole  divine  service  of  the  people  consists  in 
processions  made  round  the  temple,  accompanied  with  the  mystic 
words,  "  Om  man  ni  pad  me  hhm  1 "  ("  the  jewel  of  the  Buddmstio 
fulness  is  truly  revealed  in  the  Padma  (Lotus)  fiower.")  Near  the 
temples  are  many  tall  flagstaib,  which  have  narrow  banners  of  white 
dow  reaching  nearly  from  top  to  bottom,  and  inscribed  with  the 
same  mystic  words.  The  same  words  cut  in  relief  are  inscribed 
on  tablets  inserted  in  walls  erected  near  the  temples.  The  Booteeas 
consider  the  Dherma  Raia  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Divinity,  and  he  la 
their  ecclesiastical  chief  as  well  as  their  sovereign.  Bemg  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Divinity,  he  takes  no  part  in  the 
internal  or  external  aflairs  of  the  countiy,  which  are  entirely  left  to 
the  management  of  the  Daeb  Biga»  except  that  the  Dherma  Raja 
appoints  one  member  of  the  state  coundL  This  coundl  consiBts  of 
ei^t  persons,  without  the  assistance  of  whom  the  Daeb  Raja  can  do 
nothing  of  oonsequence.  The  number  of  priests,  called  gylonfs, 
amounts  to  upwards  of  5000.  Their  prindpal  dul^  oondsts  in  the 
study  of  the  religious  books,  which  seem  to  be  numerous  and  full  of 
metaphysical  dirtinctions.  They  are  bound  to  celibacy,  and  are  not 
permitted  to  cultivate  the  ground ;  but  they  may  enter  into  trade,  and 
accept  public  offices.  The  Booteeas  do  not  kUl  any  animal,  but  they 
eat  the  fiesh  of  those  which  have  been  killed  by  others,  or  have  died. 
New-bom  children  are  washed  the  first  day  with  warm  water,  and  the 
following  dav  they  are  immersed  in  a  cold  river.  No  religious  cere- 
monies are  observed  on  entering  into  matrimony.  It  is  asserted  that 
polygamy  exists  among  the  rich,  and  polyandry  among  the  poor.  The 
dead  are  burned,  and  the  gylonn  officiate  on  such  occasions :  the 
ashes  are  thrown  into  the  river.  On  the  house  of  the  burned  person 
fiagstafib  are  erected,  in  order  to  accderate  the  regeneration  of  the 
owner. 

Bootan  has  little  mineral  wealth.  Only  iron  and  copper  are  found, 
and  iron  only  is  worked.  Potter's-clay  is  obtained  in  a  few  districts. 
Some  commerce  is  carried  on  by  Bootan  with  all  the  neighbouring 
countries ;  the  most  important  is  that  with  Bengal  and  Tibet  The 
commodities  for  Bengal  coxuust  of  Tangun  horses,  linen-doth,  moschus, 
chowries,  oranges,  walnuts,  and  mungit  (a  kind  of  red  colour) ;  they 
are  brought  to  Rungpoor,  where  they  are  exchanged  for  woollen  cloth, 
coarse  cottons,  indigo,  sandal-wood,  assafoDtida,  and  spices,  all  of  which 
artides  are  consumed  in  the  country  or  sent  to  Tibet  The  same 
commodities  are  sent  to  Nepaul  and  Asam,  with  the  addition  of  rock- 
salt  Part  of  the  commodities  brought  from  Bengal  are  sent  to 
H*Lu8sa,  in  Tibet,  with  rice,  wheat,  and  fiour.  Tea,  gold,  silver,  and 
embroideries  are  received  in  excbAnge.  The  Booteeas  import  from 
Cutch  Behar  cattie  hogs,  dried  fish,  betel,  tobacco,  and  coarse  cottonii 
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Coxzuneroe  in  Bootan  ismonopollMd  by  the  goyermnent)  thegoTamon 
of  the  provinces,  and  their  offioen.    \8ee  Sdpplkuskt.] 

(Tumer^B  Bmhauy  to  the  Tetkoo  XamOf  and  Ki^en  Kami  Boh,  in 
Atiaiie  Meaearchei,  vol.  xv.) 

BOOTHIA.     [NOBTH  POLAB  COUITTBIEB.] 

BOOTLE,  Cumberland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bootle  and  ward  of  Allerdale-^bove-Derwent, 
is  situated  in  54"  17'  N.  lat»  Z"  20'  W.  long.,  60  mUes  aS.W.  fh>m 
Carlisle,  and  278  miles  N.W.  firom  London  by  road.  Bootle  station 
of  the  Whitehaven  and  Fumess  railway  is  861  miles  firom  London  by 
railway  viA  Carlisle.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  811. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese 
of  Chester;  but  this  part  of  the  archdeaconry  is  to  be  hereafter 
transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Carlisle.  Bootle  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 12  paiiahesy  with  an  area  of  91,700  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  6007. 

Bootle  is  about  two  miles  from,  the  coast  of  the  Irish  Sea.  The 
town,  which  is  one  of  the  smallest  market-towns  in  England,  consists 
of  a  long  street  of  tolerably  well-built  houses.  The  chief  building  is  the 
churdi,  the  oldest  portion  of  which  Is  probably  Norman ;  the  greater 
part  is  of  early  English  date  and  style.  The  font  which  is  of  black 
marble  is  ancient  and  curious ;  on  it  is  an  inscription  in  Anglo-Saxon 
charaeterB.  There  are  a  chapel  for  Independents,  and  a  National 
school ;  the  school-house  was  built  in  1888  by  Captain  Shaw,  RN., 
who  also  left  at  his  death  in  1840  a  sum  of  8002.  to  keep  the  building 
in  repair.  The  inhabitants  of  the  pariah  are  chiefly  agricultural  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  curing  hams.  The  chief  trade  in 
provisions  is  with  Liverpool.  The  market  is  held  on  Wednesday. 
There  are  fairs  on  April  5th  and  September  24th.  The  lofy  moun- 
tain. Black  Comb,  celebrated  for  its  vast  extent  of  prospect,  is  in  the 
vidnity  of  Bootle.  At  Seton,  in  Bootle  pariah,  are  some  vestiges  of  a 
Benedictine  nunneiy.  There  are  ako  remains  of  stone  drdes  and 
other  primeval  antiquities. 

BOOTON,  or  BOUTONO,  an  island  of  the  Eastern  seas,  lying  off 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  round  the  point, 
5**  S.  lat,  123**  E.  long.  It  is  about  85  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  its  average  breadth  is  about  20  miles :  it  is  separated  firom  the 
island  of  Paiqassang  by  a  narrow  but  deep  channel  called  Booton  Strait 
The  island  is  mountainous  and  woody,  but  is  well  cultivated  in  parts, 
yielding  abundant  crops  of  rioe^  maize,  yams,  and  the  usual  varietv  of 
tropical  fruits.  Fowls  and  goats  are  reared  for  food,  and  bufEuoes 
are  pretty  numerous. 

On  the  east  side  of  Booton  is  a  deep  bay,  called  bv  the  Dutch 
'Dwaal,'  or  Mistake  Bay.  There  is  danger  in  calm  weather  of  ships 
being  drawn  by  the  set  of  the  currents  into  this  bay,  in  which  case 
they  can  only  get  out  again  at  the  coming  in  of  the  west  monsoon. 
South  of  Dwaal  Bay  is  Booton  Passage,  which  separates  the  island 
from  the  extensive  and  dangerous  reef  or  bank  on  which  the  To^kang- 
basi  Islands  lie  to  the  eastward.  To  the  west  of  Panjassang  lies  the 
islsnd  of  Cambyna,  next  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Bony,  and  &rther 
west  is  the  island  of  Salayer,  which  is  separated  from  the  Macassar 
peninsula  of  Celebes  by  the  Salayer  Strait  To  the  south  of  Salayer 
lie  the  Tonin  and  Sdiiedam  groups,  and  between  them  and  the  Booton 
Paawge  the  Tiger  Islands,  scattered  over  a  reef  60  miles  long  by  50 
miles  wide. 

The  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans ;  those  who  reside  on  the  sea- 
coast  speak  the  Malayan  language.  The  island  has  an  independent 
government  under  its  own  kinjBi;  who  rules  likewise  over  some  of  the 
nei|^bouring  islands.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company  formerly 
m&tained  a  settlement  on  the  island,  to  which  they  every  year  sent 
an  ofiOcer  to  destroy  the  dove-trees,  under  a  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Booton,  who  received  an  annual  payment  of  860  guilders  (about  802.) 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  privilege,  and  for  the  assistance  which  he 
bound  himself  to  give  them  in  destroying  ^e  trees. 
(Stavorinus,  Voyaget;  Forrest,  Voffoge  to  New  Cfmnea,) 
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BORDEAUX,  an  important  seaport  town  in  France^  the  capital  of 
the  former  province  of  Ouienue  and  of  the  present  denartment  of 
Gironde,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Qaronne,  75  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  aeetuuj  of  the  Oironde,  in  44''  50'  N.  lat,  0'  84'  W.  long. 
It  is  860  miles  S.S.  W.  from  Paris  by  the  railway  route  through  Orleans, 
Tours,  Poitiers,  and  Angouldme,  which  is  all  finished  except  the 
section  between  the  two  last-mentioned  towns,  and  this  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion.  Bordeaux  is  also  860  miles  distant  from 
Marseille  by  the  railway  now  in  course  of  construction  throu^  Agen, 
Toulouse,  Carcassonne,  Narbonne^  and  Cette.  A  railroad  84  nules  long, 
and  running  west  from  Bordeaux,  connects  it  with  La-Tete<le-Buch, 
a  small  seaport  on  the  Bassin  d' Arcachon ;  and  from  the  La-Mothe 
station  on  this  line  a  railway  is  in  course  of  construction  to  Bayonne. 
The  population  of  Bordeaux  according  to  the  Census  of  1851  was 
128,985,  induding  the  whole  commune,  which  comprises  little  more 
than  the  dty. 

The  city  extends  in  the  shape  of  a  orescent  about  four  miles 
along  the  river,  which  here  bends  with  a  rapid  sweep  from  north-west 
to  north-east  A  magnificent  bridge  of  17^  ardies  and  582  yards 
long  joins  the  dty  to  the  suburb  La-Bastide  on  the  rip;ht  bank  of 
the  nver.  The  view  of  Bordeaux  from  this  bridge  is  splendid. 
Oppodtei  at  the  entrance  of  the  towui  is  the  Porte  de  Bourgogne, 


built  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  Along 
the  river  bank  extends  a  broad  causeway,  a  line  of  quays  above  three 
miles  in  length,  and  behind  these  a  crescent  of  beautiful  houses  and 
stores,  built  of  cut  stone,  and  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture; 
while  in  the  background  spring  up  the  numerous  towers  and  spirm 
of  the  churches  and  other  public  buildings  of  the  dty.  Bdcw  the 
bridge  the  river  increaaes  to  800  yards  in  width,  forming  a  hurge  and 
safe  harbour,  which  is  capable  of  containing  1200  ships,  and  has 
ftom  19  to  89  feet  of  water  at  high  tides.  Vessels  of  600  tons  can 
load  and  unload  at  all  times  dose  to  the  quays.  The  greatest 
breadth  of  the  town  from  the  quays  inland  is  about  a  mue;  but 
towards  the  north  and  south  the  width  is  much  less. 

Bordeaux  consists  of  an  andent  and  modem  part^  separated  fhnn 
each  other  by  the  Rue  Chapeau-Rougei,  whidi  runs  Mst  and  west  and 
forms  with  its  continuance  the  Rue  de-l'Intendance,  one  of  the 
finest  streets  in  Europe.  To  the  south  of  this  street  lies  the  andent 
part  of  the  town,  which  consists  of  irregularly  built  squares  and  narrow 
winding  streets :  it  contains  but  few  handsome  houses,  though  these 
are  generally  built  or  faced  with  cut  stone.  The  northwn  part  of 
Bordeaux,  called  the  Quartier  des  Chartrons  from  the  Caruiusian 
convent  which  stood  in  it,  was  formerly  a  suburb,  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  dty  by  the  Chftteau-Trompette,  a  dtadel  erected  by 
Charles  VIL  and  strengthened  by  Vaubui  in  the  time  of  Louis  XI Y. 
The  dtadd  has  been  demolished,  and  its  nte  is  now^  occupied  by  the 
Place  Louis-Seiae  (which  was  called  for  a  time  Place  Lom»>Phi]ippe), 
and  bv  several  fine  streets  which  connect  the  Quartier  des  Chartrons 
with  the  rest  of  the  town.  This  part,  which  is  yrtXl  and  regulariy  built, 
is  the  reddence  of  the  prindpal  merdiants.  The  town  has  extended 
towards  the  west  and  south  also  hr  beyond  its  andent  limits. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  Bordeaux  is  its  'Cours'  and  its 
'Places.'  The  former  are  wide  streets  lined  with  rows  of  trees, 
which  form  shady  avenues  on  each  side,  and  run  through  several 
parts  of  the  town.  The  prindpal  of  tiiem  are  the  Cours  d' Aquitaine, 
the  Cours  d'Albret,  the  Cours  de  Toumy,  and  the  Cours  du  Jardin- 
Public,  which  fonn  a  continuous  boulevard  two  miles  in  length,  round 
the  most  dosdy  built  part  of  the  town.  The  Places  are  open  spaces 
surrounded  by  buildings :  in  shape  some  of  them  are  square,  some 
circular,  and  others  arelnore  like  our  parks  than  squares,  being  of 
large  extent,  laid  out  in  walks  and  planted  with  trees.  Bordeanx 
contains  40  of  these  Places,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Place  Louta- 
Seiae  and  the  Jardin-Public :  these  contain  from  18  to  20  acres  each, 
and  are  laid  out  in  the  manner  described.  The  Place  Toumy  is  at 
the  junction  of  the  Cours  de  Toumy  and  the  Cours  du  JarcUn-Publio ; 
it  is  adorned  with  a  fine  statue  of  M.  de  Toumy,  to  whom  Bordeaux 
is  indebted  for  most  of  its  modem  improvements.  The  Place 
Danphine  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Cours  de  Toumv  is  of  circular 
shape ;  the  height  and  regularity  of  the  buildings  which  surround 
it  render  it  one  of  the  finest  Plaoea  in  Bordeaux.  The  Place  Royale 
is  on  the  quay;  its  proximity  to  the  bourse,  the  custom-house,  and 
the  port  make  it  the  rendesvoua  of  foreigners  and  men  of  business. 
The  Place  de  Richelieu  la  also  4m  the  quay ;  it  stands  between  the 
Place  Royale  and  the  Place  Louis-Seiae^  and  is  magnificently  built 

Bordeaux  contains  many  beautiftil  churches.  The  gothio  cathedral 
of  St-Andr^  was  built  by  the  Engliah  in  the  18th  centuzr.  Its 
whole  length  is  418  feet ;  the  choir  which  has  a  gallery  and  lo^ 
derestory  windows  is  193  feet  long,  58  feet  wide,  and  85  feet  high. 
The  interior  is  lighted  through  punted  windows,  and  embdliahed 
with  sculptures  and  bas-reliefs.  The  southern  Ci^ade  is  flanked  by 
two  unfinished  towers  which  rise  on  each  nde  of  a  triple  and  deeply 
recessed  doorwav  decorated  with  a  profbdon  of  sculpturesi  The 
northern  front  has  a  aimilarW  decorated  portal  surmounted  by  a 
splendid  rose-window  and  galleries  of  beautiful  stone-work  tracery ; 
and  on  each  side  of  the  doorway  spring  up  two  highly  decorated 
gothic  towers  surmounted  by  degant  spires  262  feet  mgh.  When 
infidelity  occupied  the  high  placee  in  France  after  the  first  revo- 
lution, the  grand  portal  entrance  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
nave  was  blocked  up.  A  simple  opening  scarcdy  deserving  the  name 
of  a  door  was  made  after  the  restoration  of  public  worship,  and  still 
remains.  This  western  portal  datea  from  the  18th  century,  and  is  of 
great  degance.  A  grant  of  half  a  million  of  francs  waa  made  in 
1858  at  tiie  instance  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  IIL  to  restore  this 
western  facade  and  render  it  worthy  of  the  rest  of  the  edifice. 

A  tower  200  feet  high,  called  'La  Tour  Peyberland,'  from  Arch- 
bishop Pierre  Borland,  .who  built  it  in  1440,  stands  at  the  east  end  of 
the  cathedral,  but  apart  from  it,  and  serves  it  for  a  bell-tower.  It 
was  oonverted  into  a  shot-tower  during  the  first  French  revolufion. 
Of  the  other  diurohes  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  St-Midie], 
built  by  the  English  in  1160,  Sainte-Croix,  St-Seuxin,  NotreDamc^ 
and  Deis  Feuillans.  This  last  is  now  the  college  diuroh ;  it  contains 
the  tomb  of  Montaigne.  At  the  westem  extremity  of  the  town  is  the 
beautiful  diurch  of  the  Chartreuse  convent,  the  vineyard  of  whidi  is 
now  turned  into  a  oemetenr.  There  are  two  reformed  chapels  and 
a  Jewidi  synagogue  in  Bordeaux.  Among  the  other  public  buildings 
must  be  mentioned  the  former  palace  of  the  archbishops  of  Bordeaux 
whidi,  alter  often  changing  its  destination  since  1791,  became  the 
town-haU  in  1886;  the  theatre,  a  beautiful  stracture  in  the 
Corinthian  style^  and  the  finest  building  of  the  kind  in  France;  the 
bourse  or  exchange;  the  custom-house  j  the  great  hospitali  situated 
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in  tiie  bigbeat  part  of  the  town,  and  fiuang  the  old  foitreef  of  HA, 
whi^  18  now  used  aa  a  prison;  the  muaeum,  in  oonnection  with 
which  are  the  public  library,  containing  128|000  yolames  and  Beveral 
valuable  manuscripta,  cabineta  of  natural  history  and  antiquitiea, 
picture  galleriea,  an  obaervatory,  and  achoola  of  painting  and  deaign. 
The  only  veatige  of  the  Bomana  in  Bordeaux  ia  the  ruin  of  the 
amphitheatre,  improperly  called  Palaia-Gbdlien  (Palace  of  Qallienua). 
When  the  fiiat  revolution  broke  out^  it  waa  nearly  entire ;  after  that 
event  the  materiala  of  which  it  waa  built  were  uaed  for  erecting  a 
maaa  of  houaea  in  the  arena.  The  arena  waa  of  the  uaual  elliptic 
form;  the  major  axia  meaauring  258  feet,  and  the  minor  axia 
180  feet.  The  two  gatea  at  the  extremitiea  of  the  major  axia  are 
neariy  entire ;  they  are  80  feet  high  and  20  feet  broad. 

Beaidea  the  plaoea  already  mentioned  muat  be  named  the  mmk, 
the  college,  the  public  hatha,  the  lunatic  aaylum,  the  lying-in  hoapital, 
the  ahip-building  yarda,  the  abattoir,  the  victualling  office,  the  glaaa 
worka,  the  immenae  wine  atorea  along  the  qtiaya,  and  the  depart- 
mental nuraeiy  and  botanical  garden  near  the  cemeteiy  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town. 

Bordeaux  givea  title  to  an  archbiahop,  whose  aee  compriaea  the 
department  of  Gironde :  hia  auf&agana  are  the  biahopa  of  Agen, 
Angouldme,  Poitiers,  P^rigueux,  La-Rochelle,  and  Luyon.  Bordeaux 
haa  a  bank,  and  tribunala  of  firat  instance  and  of  commerce.  It  is 
the  aeat  of  a  High  Court  of  Justice  and  of  a  Univeiaity  Academy. 
In  oonnection  with  the  Academy  there  are  a  faculty  of  theology,  a 
aeoondary  aohool  of  medicine,  and  an  endowed  college.  There  are  alao 
aeveral  learned  aocietiea,  achoola  of  architecture,  hydrography,  navi- 

Sation,  botany,  and  natural  hiatory,  and  a  large  eatabuahment  for 
eaf-mutea.  The  town  ia  the  reaidence  of  a  great  number  of  foreign 
conaula,  and  the  head-quartera  of  the  14th  mUitaiy  diviaion,  which 
indudea  the  departmenta  of  Qironde,  Charente,  Charente-Inf^rieure, 
Dordogne,  and  Lot^-(}aronne. 

Beaidea  ita  advantageoua  poeition  for  foreign  commerce  Bordeaux 
haa  great  fadlitiea  for  internal  traffic.  By  meana  of  the  Qaronne^  the 
Dordogne,  and  their  affluenta,  ita  commerce  ia  extended  over  a  great 
anifaoe  of  the  interior  of  Fxvnoe ;  and  by  the  CMial-du-Midi  it  haa 
communication  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  ia  able  to  rival  Maraeille 
in  the  aale  of  oolonial  produce.  Wine,  brandy,  and  fruita  are  the 
chief  articlea  of  export  The  M^doc  or  claret  winea  are  aent  chiefly 
to  England  and  Ruaaia ;  the  inferior  aorta  to  HoUand  and  Germany. 
Large  quantitiea  of  wine  are  alao  ahipped  to  America.  Other  articlea 
of  oommeroe  are— all  kinda  of  bread-atuffs,  hemp,  flax,  pitch  and  tar, 
oork,  oil,  aalt  proviaiona,  hardware,  metala,  ootton-yam,  ahip  timber, 
and  rigging.  Shipa  are  fitted  out  at  Bordeaux  for  the  whale  and  cod 
fiahoriea.  The  manufacturea  of  the  town  are  jewellery  and  plated 
gooda,  linen,  nraaUn,  woollen  atufis,  caliooea,  hoaiexy,  glovea,  oorks, 
tompf  chemical  products,  muaioal  inatrumenta,  &a  There  are  alao 
aeveral  diatilleriea,  augar-refineriea,  breweriea,  gas-worka,  glass  and 
china  works,  tobacco-factories,  rope-walks,  and  dockyarda  Colonial 
products,  cotton,  dye-atuffi^  pepper,  hidea,  tobacco,  and  rice  are  the 
principal  importa.  There  ia  a  regular  aervice  of  packeta  firom  Bor- 
deaux to  the  Havanna  and  the  coaat  of  Mexico. 

Bordeaux  occupiea  the  aite  of  the  Roman  Burdigala,  The  eity 
having  been  deatroyed  by  fire  about  a.d.  260  waa  rebuilt  by  ^e 
Romana.  In  the  4th  oentnry  it  became  the  capital  of  Aquitania 
Secunda.  Of  ita  atate  at  that  time  Auaoniua,  who  waa  a  native  of 
Burdigalsy  haa  left  a  deaoription  in  hia  '  Clune  Urbea,'  xiv.  b.  The 
aplendour  of  the  Roman  Burdigala  waned  under  the  blighting  away 
of  the  Viaigotha,  who  aacked  it  on  their  way  to  Spain,  and  held  it  till 
their  defeat  at  Youill^  by  Clovis,  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  when 
they  abandoned  the  town  to  the  oonqueror.  Under  Charlemagne  it 
was  governed  by  a  count  of  its  own,  became  again  prosperous,  and 
was  in  650 'the  capital  of  the  duohy  of  Gascogne.  Its  prosperity 
attracted  the  Northmen,  who  plundered  and  demolished  the  town ; 
but  early  in  the  10th  oentury  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  dukes  of  Qasoogne. 
On  the  union  of  the  duchies  of  (Jasoogne  and  Quienne  the  diDces 
chose  Poitiers  for  their  capital,  and  Bordeaux  became  the  capital  of  a 
county.  By  the  marriage  of  EUeanor  of  Guienne  Id  1152  wiib.  Henry 
of  Normandy,  afterwarda  Henry  II.  of  England,  Bordeaux  with  aU 
the  aouth-wieat  of  France  became  aubject  to  Uie  Engliah  kings.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  it  waa  the  reaidence  of  the  Black  Prince  for 
eleven  yeara,  and  here  hia  aon  Richard  II.  waa  bom.  On  the  decline 
of  the  fingliish  power  in  France  the  city  submitted  in  1451  to  Count 
Dunoia,  and  acknowledged  the  aovereignty  of  Charlea  VII.  In  the 
following  year,  on  the  arrival  of  the  great  Eari  Talbot,  the  city 
mvolted  and  joined  the  Engliah  ;  but  after  Tidbot'a  fall  before 
CaatiUon,  Charlea  VII.  in  peraon  invested  Bordeaux,  which  unpre- 
pared for  a  aiege  aubmitted  at  diaoretion.  At  thia  time  Charlea 
erected  the  Chftteau-Trompette  and  the  Fortreaa  of  Hft.  In  1548  the 
townamen  rose  in  inauneotion  on  account  of  the  oppressive  gabeUe, 
or  salt-tax,  and  maaaaored  the  governor  Triatan  de  Monneima.  The 
diaaffected  were  aoon  put  down,  and  many  of  them  punished  with 
death.  Thia  puniahment  however  waa  not  deemed  aufficient.  The 
oonatable  Montmorend,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  entered  Bordeaux, 
which  offered  him  no  reeiatanoe,  through  a  breach  made  in  the 
walla  with  hia  cannon,  deprived  the  dtizena  of  all  their  privileges, 
and  amongst  other  honors  oauaed  one  oitixen  to  be  hung  for  every 
tenth  house  in  the  town.    The  privileges  of  the  town,  which  oonBiated 


mainly  of  the  ri^  of  aelf-govemment  by  a  mayor  and  six  junta 
elected  by  their  fellow-citizena,  were  restored  in  1550  by  a  royal  edict. 
In  the  religioua  wars  of  the  17th  century  Bordeaux  waa  the  acene  of 
many  crueltiea  against  the  reformera.  In  the  war  of  the  Fronde  it 
opposed  the  court  party,  and  waa  twice  blockaded ;  and  by  an  edict 
iaaued  in  1675  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux  waa  removed  to  Condom, 
and  aubsequently  to  La-R^le,  and  troopa  were  quartered  among  the 
citizena  to  curb  their  rebellious  apirit  The  parliament  returned  to 
Bordeaux  in  1690,  and  the  city  enjoyed  repoae  and  proaperity  till  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  French  Revolution.  On  the  tenitorial  diviaion 
of  France  after  that  event  it  became  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Girond&  In  1814  the  dtiaena,  headed  by  the  mayor,  M.  Lsrnch, 
advanced  to  meet  the  "Rn^MA  troopa,  delivered  to  them  the  keya  of 
Bordeaux,  and  hoiated  l£e  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons.  In  1815 
however  they  refused  to  support  the  Duchess  of  Angouldme,  who 
wished  to  make  a  stand  at  Bordeaux  u;ainst  Napoleon.  On  the 
issuing  of  the  ordonnanoes  of  Charles  X.  in  1880  Bordeaux  substi- 
tuted the  tricolour  for  the  Bouzbon  flag  before  the  news  of  the 
revolution  at  Paris  had  arrived. 

The  different  forms  of  the  name  of  Bordeaux  met  with  in  old 
writers  are  Bourdeaux,  Bourdeaus,  and  Bordeaulx. 

(Vinet^  L'AtUiquM  de  Bordeaux;  Millin,  Voyage  dans  lea  Diparte- 
mente  dn  Midi;  Devienne,  Higtoire  de  Bordiimx;  Malte  Brun; 
Balbi ;  Dictiannaire  de  la  Prance,  1845.) 

BORDELAIS,  a  aubdiviaion  of  Guienne  in  France,  which  waa 
named  from  ita  capital  Bordeaux.  It  included  the  territory  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  that  city,  the  districts  of  M^doc,  Lea  Landea  de 
Bordeaux,  and  many  othera,  and  extended  on  both  aidea  of  the 
Garonne,  the  Dordo^e,  and  the  Gironde.  It  waa  bounded  N.  by 
Saintonge^  E.  by  P^ngord  and  Basadoia,  S.E.  and  S.  by  Lea  Grandee 
Landea,  and  W.  by  the  ocean.  It  ia  now  included  in  the  departmenta 
of  Gironde  and  Lumn. 

BORE,  a  phenomenon  which  occura  in  aome  rivers  near  their  mouth 
at  apring-tidea.  When  the  tide  enters  the  river  the  watera  suddenly 
riae  to  a  great  height,  in  aome  rivera  many  feet  above  the  aur£Mse 
of  the  atream,  and  ruah  with  tremendous  noiae  against  the  curfent 
for  a  considerable  distance.  Sometimes  tlM  waters  do  not  subside  till 
they  have  almost  reached  the  limit  of  tide-water.  As  this  swell  does 
not  occur  in  all  rivers  where  there  is  a  tide  it  ia  evident  that  it  muat 
be  cauaed  by  aome  conformation  of  the  banks  or  bed  of  the  river,  or 
by  both  combined.  It  aeema  to  be  neoeaaazy,  in  order  that  there 
ahotdd  be  a  bore,  that  the  river  ahould  fall  into  an  SBatuazy,  that  thia 
esatuary  be  aubject  to  high  tidea,  and  that  it  contract  graduidly ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  river  alao  narrow  by  dagreea.  The  riae  of  the  aea  at 
apring-tidea  puahea  a  great  volume  of  water  into  the  wide  entrance  of 
the  tastuary,  where  it  aooumulatea,  not  being  able  to  flow  off  quick 
enough  into  the  narrower  part  The  tide  therefore  entera  with  the 
greater  force  the  narrower  the  natuaiy  beoomea,  and  when  it  reaches 
the  mouth  of  the  river  the  swell  haa  already  obtained  a  considerable 
height  above  the  deacending  atream,  and  ruwea  on  like  a  torrent. 

In  Ehigland  the  bore  ia  observed  in  aome  rivers,  more  especially  in 
the  Severn,  Trent,  Wye,  and  in  Solway  Frith.  The  most  remarkable 
bores  hitherto  described  are  those  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapfttn^ 
In  the  Hoogly  branch  of  the  Ganges  'Uie  bore  is  so  quick  that  it 
takes  only  four  hours  in  travellmg  from  Fulta  to  aome  diatanee 
above  Hoogly  town,  a  run  of  nearly  70  milea.  At  Calcutta  it  some- 
times causes  an  instantcmeous  rise  of  five  feet^  which  would  occasion 
great  damage  among  the  smaller  vessels  if  it  did  not  run  along  one 
bank  only,  so  that  Uie  barges  on  hearing  the  noise  which  precedes  it 
can  be  steely  brought  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  or  to  uxe  middle^ 
where  the  swell  is  indeed  considerable,  but  not  so  sudden  as  to 
endanger  vessels  which  are  skilfully  manu;ed.  In  the  channels 
between  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brahmapdtra  the  height  of 
the  bore  is  said  to  exceed  12  feet,  and  it  is  so  tenifio  in  its  appesr- 
ances,  and  so  dangerous  in  its  consequences,  that  no  boat  will  venture 
to  navigate  there  at  spring-tide ;  but  it  does  not  ascend  to  any  great 
distance  in  this  river,  ^diich  is  probably  owing  to  the  great  width  of 
the  channeL 

The  phenomenon  observed  in  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  must  be  of 
the  same  kind.  Bumes  remarks  that  **  the  tides  rise  in  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus  about  9  feet  at  fall  moon ;  and  flow  and  ebb  with  great 
violence,  particularly  near  the  aea,  where  they  flood  and  abandon  the 
banka  with  equal  and  incredible  velociiy.  It  ia  dangeroua  to  drop 
the  anchor  unless  at  low  water,  as  the  channel  is  flrequently  obscured 
and  the  vessel  may  be  left  dry.  The  tides  are  only  perceptible 
76  miles  firom  the  sea."  The  boats  of  Alexander  experienced  these 
dangeroua  tidea  in  the  Indus,  and  his  historian  Arrian  is  the  first  who 
has  described  them.  ('Anab.'  vi.  19.)  The  bore  in  the  Gulf  oi 
Cambay  and  its  tributaries  is  exceedingly  high  and  rapid. 

On  the  north  coast  of  Braril,  especially  on  the  ahorea  of  the  pro- 
vincea  Park  and  Maranhao,  a  aimilar  phenomenon  ia  obaerved  in  aome 
rivera,  and  in  the  channel  which  extenda  between  the  coaat  and  a 
aeriea  of  ialanda  from  C^pe  Norte  to  the  mojith  of  the  river  Maoappiu 
Thia  phenomenon,  which  ia  called  by  the  Indiana  '  porortfca,'  ia  par* 
ticularly  atrong  in  the  Araguari  River,  which  mna  into  the  aea  near 
Cape  Norte,  and  in  the  rivera  Guama  and  Capim  near  Parik,  and  alao 
in  the  river  Meary  in  Maranhfto,  and  according  to  some  writera  in  the 
Amaaonaa.  The  description  of  the  poror5ca  doea  not  differ  materially 
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troin  tbat  of  the  bore  of  the  riyerB  in  India,  except  that  it  rises  to 
15  feet,  and  forms  three  or  even  four  sweUs,  which  follow  in  rapid 
fiuccession. 

(Reimell,ffindo9tan;  Ayre,  Corografia  JBraailica  ;  Bumes,  Ethersey, 
and  Jervis,  in  the  London  Oeograpkic<U  JounuU  ;  Eschwege,  BrtuUieTi,) 

BORGNE,  LAKE.    [Mibsibbippl] 

BOUGO,  an  Italian  appellative,  wnioh  occurs  in  the  name  of  several 
towns,  is  derived  from  '  huig*  wluch  is  said  to  have  been  first  adopted 
by  the  Romans  on  the  Gkiman  frontiers  of  the  empire  to  signify  an 
assemblage  of  houses  not  inclosed  by  wedls,  Burgus  or  Buigum.  It 
was  afterwards  applied  to  the  fortified  villages  of  Uie  German  soldiers 
in  the  service  of  Rome.  The  Germanic  nations,  in  their  invasions  of 
Italy,  introduced  the  appellation  into  that  country,  where  it  was 
generally  applied  to  the  houses  and  streets  built  outside  of  the  gates 
of  a  walled  town,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  suburbia.  The  French 
fauxbouig  had  a  similar  meaning,  being  derived  firom  fors  burg  or 
foris  *burg,  a  '  buig  outside  of  the  town.'  Several  districts  in  the 
Italian  cities  have  retained  their  original  name  of  Bozgo,  although 
they  are  now  inclosed  within  the  walls.  The  district  of  Rome  which 
is  between  the  bridge  of  San  Angelo  and  St.  Peter's  is  called  II  Boigo. 
So  there  are  several  districts  at  Florence  called  Borgo,  as  Borgo  dei  Pinti, 
because  they  were  originally  outside  of  the  city  walls.  There  are  how- 
ever also  towns  standing  by  themselves  which  have  the  name  of  Boigo. 

Bono  San-Donnino,  a  town  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  is  situated 
13  miles  K.W.  from  the  city  of  Parma,  on  the  road  to  Piacenza.  It 
1788  formerly  a  feudal  castle  of  the  house  of  Pallavicini,  around  which 
the  town  rose  up ;  it  now  has  5000  inhabitants,  some  fine  buildings, 
and  an  old  cathedral  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Borgo 
San-Donnino,  which  lies  between  the  Taro  and  the  fiiglio,  and  has  an 
area  of  621  square  miles,  with  a  population  (in  1851)  of  182,086. 
Borgo  San-Donnino  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  college,  elementary 
schools  for  boys,  and  several  manufactures.  It  stands  on  the  ancient 
JBmilian  Way,  and  on  the  line  of  the  projected  railway  from  Bologna 
to  Piacenza. 

Borffo  San-Sepolcro,  a  city  of  Tuscany,  14  miles  E.K.E.  from  Arezzo, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Tiber.  It  originated  in  the  10th  century 
with  two  pilgrims,  who  having  been  to  Palestine  brought  back  a  piece 
of  the  stone  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (San  Sepolcro),  and  built  a  her^ 
mitaee  on  this  spot.  The  fame  of  their  sanctity  attracted  many 
people,  and  a  number  of  houses  were  built,  to  which  the  name  of 
Boxgo  San-Sepolcip  was  given.  The  town  was  formerly  inclosed  by 
walls,  which  were'shaken  down  by  an  earthqui^e ;  it  is  still  defended 
by  a  dtadeL  It  is  a  bishop's  see  and  has  a  cathedral,  several  other 
churches,  and  a  theological  seminanr:  population  about  5000.  Borgo 
San-Sepolcro  was  subject  to  the  Holy  See  till  1440,  when  Eugenios  lY. 
transferred  it  to  Florence.  It  has  produced  a  great  number  of  eminent 
painters,  whose  works  adorn  the  cnurohes  of  uieir  native  city. 

Boighetto,  the  diminutive  of  Boigo,  frequently  occuxb  as  the  name 
of  small  places  in  the  States  of  the  Church. 

BOBKuH.    [AuBiOH.] 

BOIIMIO  (in  German  Worms),  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy  in  the 
YalteUne^  is  situated  between  two  head  streams  of  the  Adda,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Ortler-Spitz,  one  of  the  highest  stmimits  of  the  Rhetian 
Alps.  The  famous  road  over  the  Stilfer  Jooh,  or  IConte  Stelvio,  con- 
necting the  valleys  of  the  Adda  and  the  Adige,  skirts  the  north-west 
flank  of  the  OrUer  in  passing  from  Bormio  to  Glums.  This  road, 
the  highest  point  of  which  is  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  was  constructed 
by  Austria  between  1819  and  1825.  Bormio  is  a  small  town,  number- 
ing less  than  2000  inhabitants.  It  was  partly  burnt  by  the  Frendi 
in  1799.  The  climate  is  cold.  Some  barlev  and  rye  and  excellent  honey 
aro  the  principal  productions  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  affords  also 
good  summer  pasture.  The  town  haa  several  churches :  that  of  Sant' 
Antonio  contains  some  good  paintings.  The  mineral  baths  of  San- 
Hartino  near  Bormio  are  frequented  by  invalids  from  the  T^l  and  the 
Yalteline.  In  the  Valfurva,  east  of  Bormio,  then  aro  iron-mines  and 
a  chalybeate  spring. 

Bormio  formerly  belonged  to  the  Swiss  canton  of  Orisons ;  together 
with  the  Yalteline  and  Chiavenna  it  was  annexed  to  Lombanly  by 
ITapoleon  I.  in  1796. 

BORNEO  (called  by  the  natives  Pulo-Ealamantm),  the  laigest 
island  on  the  globe,  with  the  exception  of  Australia,  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  Indian  Arohipelago.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  the  Java  Sea ; 
E.  by  Macassar  Strait,  which  divides  it  from  Celebes,  by  the  Celebes 
Sea,  and  the  Sooloo  Sea;  and  K.  and  W.  by  the  Chinese  Sea,  which  is 
joined  by  the  Balabac  Strait  to  the  Sea  of  Sooloo,  and  by  Caramata 
Strait  to  the  Java  Sea.  The  island  is  divided  by  the  equator  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  though  the  most  southern  pointy  Cape  Salatan,  is 
only  a  little  moro  than  four  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  and  the 
most  northern  point.  Cape  Sampanmanjo,  extends  a  few  minutes  north 
of  7*  N.  lat  The  most  easterly  point  of  Borneo  is  Kaniungan  Point, 
which  lies  under  the  meridian  of  119°  20'  R ;  the  most  western  point 
is  about  one  degree  north  of  the  equator  and  nearly  under  109"  E. 
long.  The  island  is  about  850  miles  in  its  greatest  length  from  north- 
noith-east  to  south-south-west;  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about 
680  miles.  The  main  mass  of  the  island  lies  south  of  2"  80'  N.  lat, 
and  is  about  550  miles  long  by  450  miles  broad ;  to  the  north  of  that 
parallel  a  peninsula  extends  towards  the  north-east  upwards  of  300 
miles  in  length  and  120  miles  hi  average  breadth  :  consequently  the  area 


of  the  whole  island  may  be  dose  npon  284,000  square  miles.  The 
population  has  been  estimated  at  three  millions ;  but  it  is  needless  to 
remark  that  nothing  definite  is  known  upon  this  head. 

Coast-Line. — The  eastern  shores  south  of  Kaniungan  Point,  the  whole 
extent  of  the  southern  shores,  and  the  western  coast  up  to  Cape  Datu, 
on  the  western  side  of  Sadoxig  Bvir,  aro  for  the  most  part  low,  and  in 
some  places  marshy  and  alluvial  From  Sadong  Bay  the  coast  runs  in  a 
north-east  direction  to  Cape  Sampanmanjo,  which  shelters  Maludn 
Bay  on  the  west.  The  navigation  along  this  part  of  the  ooast  used  to  be 
deemed  perilous  on  aecoimt  of  the  numerous  islets  and  rooks  that  line  it 
and  the  sudden  squalls  to  which  it  is  subject  The  establishment  of  the 
colony  of  Labuan  and  the  acquisition  of  thenjaship  of  Sarftwak  by  Sir 
James  Brooke  have  in  recent  years  attraoted  British  cruisers  to  this 
coast,  and  the  perils  of  the  navigation  no  longer  seem  to  be  very  fonnid- 
able.  The  coasts  of  the  peninsula  are  in  many  parts  bold  and  rocky,  and 
indented  by  several  lai^ge  bays,  the'prinoipid  of  which  are  those  of 
Haludu  and  Labok,  long  the  haunts  of  the  Lanun,  Sooloo,  and  other 
pirates.  It  was  in  the  Maludu  B^  that  Mr.  Bums  was  murdered  by 
the  Lanuns  a  few  years  ago.  Off  the  mouth  of  Maludu  Bay  fie  the 
islands  of  Balambangan  and  Banguey.  To  the  south  of  Laook  Bay, 
but  separated  from  it  by  Sandakan  Bay,  lies  the  peninnila  and  pro- 
montory of  XJnsoong,  which  is  a  great  resort  of  tiie  swallows,  whose 
edible  nests  form  an  important  object  of  commerce  with  CSiina.  The 
peninsula  of  Unsoong  is  said  to  be  the  most  eastern  point  on  the 
globe  in  which  the  elephant  is  found  in  its  wild  state. 

MotMtctins. — Of  the  mterior  of  Borneo  very  little  is  known.  A  Dntoh 
expedition  started  from  the  south-west  of  the  island  in  1828  to  take 
pOBseraion  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines,  and  advanced  about  800 
nules  inland  without  meeting  any  mountains  of  such  an  elevation  as  to 
prevent  their  progress.  They  came  to  a  large  lake  called  Danao  Malayu, 
80  miles  long  and  12  miles  broad,  aomevihere  in  the  interior,  butthey  did 
not  fix  its  site.  Borneo  has  a  grand  mountain  system,  but  little  moro 
is  known  of  it  than  the  general  direction  of  the  leading  ranges.  And 
of  the  interior  of  the  country  generally  it  may  be  said  that  we  are 
almost  entirely  ignorant. 

From  Cape  Datu,  a  remarkable  headland  on  the  west  eoast^  a  nmge 
of  mountains  (averaging  between  8000  and  4000  feet  in  height) 
sweeps  inland  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ehoro  of  the 
Chinese  Sea,  and  then  runs  to  the  north-eastward,  increasing  in 
heifl;fat  as  it  goes  northward,  and  known  under  di£brent  names 
— the  Krimbang  Mountains,  which  bound  Sarftwak  on  the  aonth ;  to 
the  north  of  these  the  Batang  Lupar  Mountains,  and  then  tiie  Madi 
Mountains.  Between  this  range  and  the  Chinese  Sea  Has  the  exten- 
sive country  of  Borneo  Ptoper,  which  occupies  all  the  north-west  of 
the  island.  Kear  5**  80^  N.  lat  the  axis  of  the  range  strikes  the 
south-western  comer  of  a  large  lake  called  Kini-Baln.  The  range 
here  dedines  a  little  to  the  westward,  and  seems  to  be  a  little  broken, 
but  it  soon  resumes  the  nortiierly  direction,  and  rises  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  lake  to  an  elevation  of  18,698  feet  in  Mount  Kini- 
Balu  (Chinese  Widow),  the  highest  known  point  in  Borneo ;  fr<om  this 
mountain  the  range  continues  northward  to  its  termination  in.  Cape 
Sampanmanjo.  Near  the  parallel  of  4^  N.  Mount  Mala  rises  at  a  long 
distance  from  the  main  range  (it  is  probablv  unconaieoted  with  it)  to 
the  height  of  8000  feet  Numerous  riven  flow  across  Borneo  Prosper 
from  these  mountains,  the  principal  of  which,  prooeediog  ncn^- 
wards  from  Cape  Datu,  are  the  river  of  Sarftwak,  the  Batang-Lupar, 
the  Ri^ang,  and  the  Eimanis,  all  of  which  aro  navigable  streams. 

Moumt  Kini-Balu  forms  a  conspicuous  object  to  marinera  along  the 
north-west  coast  At  its  base  lies  the  Lake  of  Eini-Balu,  which  is  85 
miles  long  and  80  miles  broad,  with  an  average  depth  of  between  five 
and  six  fethoms.  The  country  east  of  the  Lake  and  Mountain  of 
Kini-Baln  is  occupied  by  the  Maludu  Dyaks.  The  eactreme  north- 
east coast  is  indented  by  the  bays  of  Labok,  Sandakan,  and  Giong ; 
the  last  two  are  separated  by  the  peninsula  of  Unsang,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  Kinibatangan  Mountains,  and  along  the  northern 
base  of  these  runs  the  Kinibatangan  River  into  Sandakan  Bay.  Qiong 
Bay  is  of  great  extent,  its  western  shore  nearly  touches  118*  E.  long. 
To  the  south  of  the  Maludu  country  a  laxge  extent  of  territory  belongs 
to  the  sultan  of  Sooloo. 

The  Msdi  Mountains  seem  to  oompxise  a  central  knot  whence  lofty 
ranges  run  to  the  east  and  south-east  dividing  the  rest  of  the  island 
into  distinct  and  extensive  basins.  One  of  these  ranges  runs  east  hj 
south  from  Mount  Beringin,  near  2"  80'  N.  lat,  and  terminates  in 
Kaniungan  Point,  separating  the  territory  of  Coti  from  the 
Bern  country,  which  comprises  the  basin  of  the  Pantai  Biver.  At 
a  short  distance  south  of  Mount  Beringin  anotiier  lofl^  range,  the 
Anga-Anga  Mountains,  springs  from  the  Madi  Mountains  and  runs 
south-east  to  the  equator,  which  it  strikes  under  116"  E.  long.,  and 
thence  takes  a  southern  direction  to  its  termination  in  Cape  Sislatan 
the  most  southern  part  of  Borneo.  This  range  separates  the  Dutch 
territory  of  Bangermassin  from  the  territories  of  Coti,  Passir,  and 
Tanah-Bumbu  whidi  lie  between  these  mountains  and  the  strait  of 
Macassar.  The  southern  part  of  this  long  range,  where  it  separates 
Bangermassin  from  Tanah-Bumbu,  is  called  the  Meratua  Mountains. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  Anga-Aoga  Mountains  is  the  extensive  basin 
of  the  Ba^jer  River,  and  to  we  west  of  that  the  basin  of  the  Great 
Dyaks  River.  At  no  great  distance  from  the  point  where  the  raiue 
leaves  the  Madi  Mountains  it  sends  off  a  long  offiihoot  called  tA# 
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EamintiDg  Mountain^  whidi  near  1*  40'  S.  lal,  under  the  name  of 
Pembaringan  Mountaina,  run  north-westward  to  Mount  Malim,  and 
then  brei&  up  into  numeroua  ramificatioDe  some  of  which  extend 
westward  to  near  110**  K  long.,  just  above  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Simpang  River.  The  country  between  the  yaminting  Mountains  and 
the  great  north-western  range  comprises  the  baains  of  the  Simpang 
and  Sambas  rivers.  It  was  up  the  former  of  these  that  the  Dutch 
in  the  expedition  of  1823  proceeded.  The  Sambas  district  lies 
immediately  to  the  south  and  south-west  of  Sarftwak,  and  like  tiiat 
province  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  with  Singapore. 

Riven. — The  rivers  of  Borneo  are  numerous  and  many  of  them  are  of 
considerable  size  at  their  embouchures  and  are  navigable  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  sea.  We  proceed  to  enumerate  the  most 
important  of  those  that  are  known,  commencing  our  survey  as  b^ore 
with  Sarilwak  and  proceeding  round  the  island  northwards.  The 
Sarftwak  coast  extends  from  Cape  Data  to  the  mouth  of  the  Samara- 
han  River.  The  chief  river  that  enters  the  sea  between  these  points 
is  the  Sarawak  which  rises  in  the  north  side  of  the  Krimbang  Moun- 
tain, passes  the  town  of  Kuching  the  capital  of  Sarftwak,  a  little  below 
which  it  divides  into  two  arms,  the  more  eastern  of  which,  called 
the  AfarcUabuB  entrance,  fiEdls  into  the  sea  in  about  1**  20'  N.  lat, 
110**  80'  £.  long.  The  other  branch,  called  the  SantaiHyng  entrance, 
reaches  the  sea  at  the  peninsula  of  Sipang,  on  which  is  Mount  Santa- 
bong  2712  feet  high. 

In  Borneo  Proper  the  BtUang-Lupar  rises  in  the  mountain  of  that 
name  and  flows  past  the  town  of  Patusan  between  jungly  banks^  and 
enters  the  sea  near  1"*  25'  N.  lat,  111**  £.  long.  Farther  north-east  are 
the  Sarebas  and  Rajang  rivers.  The  river  Cadayan,  near  the  mouth 
of  which  is  Brun^  the  capital  of  Borneo  Proper,  enters  the  south  side 
of  a  laige  bay,  the  eastern  shore  of  which  is  skirted  by  mountains 
risiog  abruptly  from  the  shore.  This  bay  lies  to  the  south-south-east 
of  the  island  of  Labuan. 

The  lake  of  Kini-Balu  lies  between  5*  25'  and  5**  58'  N.  lat., 
116**  45'  and  117''  15'  £.  long.  It  has  an  outlet  northwaid  into 
Maludu  Bay.  Besides  this  no  less  than  three  other  outlets  are  oon- 
jecturally  marked,  namely,  the  PcUtan  which  runs  north-east  and 
enters  the  sea  about  6**  85'  K.  lat ;  the  Kinibatangan  which  runs  east 
along  the  northern  base  of  the  Kinibatangan  Mountains,  and  has  its 
mouth  in  5**  45'  N.  lat,  118°  85'  K  long. ;  and  the  Sibokko  which  has 
a  south-eastern  course  into  Sadakan  Bav :  but  it  need  not  be  remarked 
that  this  conjecture,  is  very  improbable,  and  we  think  it  will  even- 
tually be  found  that  the  rivers  just  named,  which  certainly  exist, 
have  their  somt^es  in  highlands  near  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

In  the  territory  of  the  sultan  of  Sooloo  in  the  north-east  of  Borneo 
are  the  rivers  Samhakung  and  Atai  which  enter  the  Sea  of  Celebes ; 
and  the  Bvlongtm  which  rises  in  the  Anga-Anga  Mountains,  runs  east- 
ward passing  the  town  of  Bulongan  on  its  left  bank^  and  enters  the  sea 
in  about  8**  10'  N.  lat,  117*  80'  K  long. 

The  Bern  counixy  comprises  the  baan  of  the  PanUai  River  which 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Sega  and  the  Ealey  at  the  town  of 
Gunong-Tebur,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sega,  in  2*  10'  N.  lat, 
117*  82'  K  long.  Near  the  junction  is  the  town  of  SambUiong  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ealey.  Both  of  these  head  streams  flow  frx>m 
the  Anga-Aoga  Mountains  eastward,  in  which  direction  the  Fftntai 
continues  to  flow  to  the  Celebes  Sea,  which  it  enters  by  several  moutiis 
a  Uttle  north  of  2*  N.  lat 

The  CoU  or  J^jawa  River,  which  drains  the  territory  of  Coti,  rises 
between  the  Auga-Anga  Mountains  and  the  eastern  range  that 
terminates  in  Eaniungan  Point  It  receives  a  vast  number  of 
tributaries  on  both  banks  in  its  course,  which  is  towards  the  south-east 
At  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea  the  Coti  divides  into  several 
arms  inclosing  deltas  and  entering  the  sea  between  0*  10'  and  0*  50' 
Su  lat  The  town  of  Coti  stands  on  the  southern  arm  several  miles 
above  the  embouchure.  In  the  Passir  and  Tanah-Bumbu  territories 
numerous  rivers  flow  from  the  Meratus  Mountains  eastward  into 
Macassar  Strait  and  the  Strait  of  Pulo  Laut  which  separates  the 
small  mountainous  island  of  Puio  Laul  from  the  south-eastern  angle 
of  Borneo ;  but  they  are  all  of  short  course. 

The  Java  Sea  receives  several  considerable  rivers  from  Bomea  The 
largest  is  the  Bahjer  or  JBarito,  the  head  stream  of  which  riMS  in 
Mount  Bundang  in  0*  80'  K.  lat,  118*  80'  £.  long.  The  course  of 
the  river  is  eastward  to  115*  E.  long.,  where  it  turns  to  the  south, 
and  runuing  in  this  direction  in  a  very  tortuous  course  receives  many 
small  streams  from  either  side.  About  2*  40'  S.  lat,  the  Banjer 
divides  into  two  arms,  the  principal  of  which  enters  the  sea  in  about 
8*  80'  S.  lat,  114*  85'  £.  long.  The  Dutch  settlement  of  Banger- 
massin  is  on  the  left  bank  of  this  branch  in  about  3*  18'  S.  Ut  The 
western  arm  called  the  Murong  or  LUtU  Dayakt  River  has  its  outfall 
about  3*  25'  S.  Ut,  114*  12'  E.  long.  The  next  river  to  the  westward 
is  the  Kayan  or  Chreat  JDayaka  River  which  flows  south  from  the 
Kaminting  Mountains  and  enters  the  sea  about  8*  20'  S.  lat,  118*  50' 
E.  long.  The  other  rivers  in  order  along  the  coast  are  the  Mendawi, 
the  Sttcopit,  the  Pembuan,  and  the  Kotta-Waringin,  all  of  which  are 
named  from  towns  near  their  mouths. 

The  oountrv  included  between  the  Kaminting  Mountains,  the  Anga- 
Anga  Mountams,  and  the  great  north-western  range  is  drained  dblimy 
by  the  Simpang  River,  which  rises  in  the  Anga-Anga  Mountains  near 
1*  10'  N.  lat    114*  10'  £.  long.,  and  flows  we»t  by  south  receiving 


numeroua  tributaries.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  ooune  the  Simpaog 
traverses  a  country  inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes.  Kear  0*  10'  S.  lat, 
it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  Kapuat  and  the  if  antic.  The  Kapuas 
flows  flrst  to  the  west  then  to  the  north-west,  throwing  off  the  ulaX 
whidi  reaches  Uie  sea  near  0*  25'  S.  lat,  while  the  embouchure  of  the 
Kapuas  is  in  0*  2'  N.  lat  The  town  of  Pontianak  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kapuas  in  0*  2'  S.  lat,  109*  20' 
E.  long.  The  Mantu  branch  runs  south  by  west  and  enters  the  sea  in 
about  0*  52'  S.  lat,  109*  50'  K  long. ;  in  the  embouchure  is  a  large 
island  on  which  are  Mount  Majak  and  Mount  Miami  The  north 
channel  between  the  island  and  the  main  is  called  the  Me^ak  River. 
The  southern  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Simpang  forms  a  district  called 
K*U>u,  To  the  south  of  the  Simpang  flows  the  Pawan  River,  which 
runs  south-west  from  Mount  Mahm  and  enters  the  sea  by  an  sestuary 
(in  which  is  the  ishmd  of  Pajong)  in  about  0*  50'  S.  lat,  111*  20' 
E.  long.  The  Sambas  district  is  drained  by  the  Sambat  River,  which 
rises  in  Mount  Pandan  (0*  54'  N.  lat,  109*  85'  E.  long.),  runs  first 
north-east,  then  to  the  north-west,  afterwards  south-wesl^  passix;g  the 
town  of  Sambas  on  its  left  bank,  and  enters  the  sea  by  a  wide  sestuary, 
on  the  left  shore  of  which  is  an  eminence  called  Mount  Pamankat 

There  are  numerous  islands  off  the  south-western  shore  of  Borneo, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Natuna  and  Tambelan  groups,  St- 
Esprit,  St-Barbe,  and  Daton  islands  near  the  equator,  5ie  Panum- 
bangan  Islands  nearly  opposite  the  outfall  of  the  Simpang,  and  the 
Caramata  Islands  wmeh  give  name  to  the  strait  between  Borneo  and 
Billiton  Island. 

OlinuUe  and  Products. — The  climate  of  this  island,  as  ISeu:  as  it  is 
known,  is  very  hot  and  moist,  especially  along  the  coast,  and 
among  the  wide-spreading  forests  which  cover  many  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  districts  situated  on  the  western  shores  the  wet 
season  takes  place  during  the  south-east  monsoon,  from  April  to 
September ;  but  along  the  Strait  of  Macassar,  and  in  the  Java  Sea,  it 
occurs  with  the  north-east  monsoon,  from  September  to  April  From 
a  series  of  observations  made  near  the  coast  during  twelve  months 
between  the  hours  of  6  and  7  A.M.,  the  average  annual  temperature 
at  that  hour  is  deduced  to  be  70*  Fahr.  And  from  a  similsr  table 
giving  the  maxim nm  temperature  of  each  month  at  the  same  hour 
the  average  annual  maximum  temperature  at  the  time  of  observation 
is  87*6*  Fahr.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  heat  of  midday 
is  very  great  in  the  low  countries,  and  that  in  marshv  districts  the 
climate  must  be  imhealthy;  but  the  higher  parts  of  Borneo,  espe- 
cially towards  the  north-east^  have  a  climate  almost  as  temperate  as 
Europe. 

A  country  with  a  good  soil  and  abundance  of  moisture,  situated 
under  the  equator,  must  be  extremely  rich  in  vegetable  productions. 
These  include  rioe,  sago,  mandioc,  cotton,  sugar,  camphor,  cassia, 

Eer,  cloves,  nutmeg,  opitmi,  ginger,  betel-nuts,  cocoa-nuts,  areca 
,  a  vast  variety  of  timber-trees,  sandal-wood,  ebony,  banana,  bread- 
j  gutta-percha,  upas-tree,  sesamum;  a  vast  number  of  oil-yielding 
plants,  such  as  the  eayaputi,  which  yields  cajeput-oil;  rattan  and  other 
planta  used  for  making  cordage ;  bensoin  and  other  gums  and  woods 
used  for  frankincense ;  indigo,  safflower,  amotto,  turmeric  (which  ia 
used  less  for  dyeing  than  as  an  aromatic  for  seasoning  food),  and 
several  dye-woodsy  so.,  &c. 

The  horticulture  of  Borneo  comprises  (besides  several  articles  above 
enumerated)  the  calabash,  the  gourd,  the  pumpkin,  the  musk-melon, 
the  water-melon,  and  a  variety  of  cucumbers,  yams,  batatas ;  a  great 
variety  of  fruits  including  lemons,  oranges,  citron,  pine-apples,  mangoesy 
mangustins,  custard-apples,  tamarinds,  pomegranates,  fta,  &c. 

Both  sea  and  river  flsh  abound,  particularly  the  former.  The 
numerous  banks  off  this  and  the  neighbouring  islands  afford  the  fish 
upon  them  such  abundance  of  food,  tiiat  no  part  of  the  world  has  a 
better  supply  of  flne  flsh,  especially  where  the  shores  are  flat  The 
edible  fish  are  here  very  numerous,  among  which  the  pomfret,  tho 
calcap,  and  the  sole  are  the  most  delicate.  A  great  variety  of  fish  ia 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce ;  fish  in 
this  state  is  an  article  of  as  universal  consumption  among  the  Indiaa 
islanders  as  flesh  in  cold  countries.  Some  kinds  of  fisn,  especially 
shrimps,  are  pickled,  and  form  an  article  of  internal  commerce  under 
the  name  of  blanchand ;  and  the  tripang  swala,  or  sea-slug,  is  a  valu- 
able article  of  exportation  to  China.  Among  land  i^nimAla  are  included 
the  elephant,  rhmoceros,  leopard,  buffalo,  deer,  wild  hog,  monkeys, 
homed  cattle,  a  few  horses,  fowls  and  ducb^  a  gpeat  variety  of  birda, 
&a  Bees  abound  everywhere  and  vast  quantities  of  wax  are  exported 
to  ClmuL  The  lac  insect  is  found  in  the  forests.  Tortoises  are  very 
abundant  on  the  northern  and  north-eastern  coast ;  those  found  far- 
ther west  are  smaller,  and  the  shell  is  thinner  and  less  valuable. 
Tortoise-shells  are  exported  to  China,  whence  many  of  them  find  their 
way  to  Europe.  Pearls  and  mother-of-pearl  oysters  are  fished  along 
the  north-eastern  coast,  but  they  are  not  so  much  esteemed  as  those 
of  the  Sooloo  Islands. 

Population,  Ae, — The  inhabitants  of  Borneo  are  either  aborigines  or 
foreign  settlers.  The  former  are  divided  into  a  great  number  of  tribes. 
The  Dvaks  occupy  the  western  and  southern. districts.  The  Biajoos 
and  others,  the  peninsula  extending  to  the  north-east,  and  the  Tiroon 
live  on  the  eastern  coast  In  the  mterior  are  the  Kayan,  the  Dusun, 
the  Marut,  and  the  Tataoeli;  other  tribes  are  the  Radians,  the 
Millanoros,  the  Dyak  Darrat  (or  Land  Dyaks),  and  Dyak  Laut  (or 
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Sea   Dyaks).     The   foreSgn  wttlen   are  Malayi,  JaTanese,   Bogii, 
MaoaBBaza,  Chinese,  and  a  few  Arabians. 

All  the  inhabttanti,  with  the  ezoeption  of  the  Chineae  and  Arabiana, 
belong  to  one  raoe,  which  ia  called  the  ICalay  race.  Their  peraona  are 
short,  squat,  and  roboft  The  medium  height  of  the  men  ia  about 
6  feet  2  inches,  of  the  women  4  feet  11  inches.  Their  lower  limbs 
are  laige  and  heavy,  and  their  arms  rather  fleshy  than  muscular.  The 
face  is  of  a  round  form,  the  mouth  wide,  the  chin  somewhat  square, 
the  dieek-bones  are  prominent,  and  the  cheek  consequently  rather 
hollow;  the  nose  ia  short  and  small,  nerer  prominent,  but  never 
flat ;  the  eyes  are  smaU,  and  always  black ;  the  complexion  is  senerally 
brown,  but  varies  a  little  in  the  different  tribes,  the  Dyaks  iimabiting 
the  interior  of  the  island  being  fairer  than  those  of  the  coast ;  the 
hair  ia  long,  lank,  harah,  and  alwap  black.  The  languages  of  the 
different  aboriginal  tribes  diflfor  widely  from  one  anower,  and  they 
have  it  is  aaid  no  literature. 

.  The  aboriginal  tribea  have  not  attained  a  high  degree  of  dviliaation. 
Agriculture  however  aeema  generally  diffViaed  among  them,  as  well  as 
the  most  necessary  arta  of  life.  They  cultivate  chiefly  xice^  and 
collect  gold-dust  and  diamonds.  They  trade  also  in  rattans,  gutta- 
percha, and  other  products  of  their  forests.  Their  dress  consists  only 
of  a  small  wrapper  round  their  loins.  Their  houMs  are  wooden 
buildings,  often  iMge  enough  to  contain  upwards  of  100  persons.  In 
the^construction  of  tiieir  boats  and  aome  of  their  utensUs  they  display 
considerable  ingenuity.  These  tribes  though  otherwise  mild  and 
simple  have  been  accused  of  cannibalianL  Some  who  live  on  the 
coast  have  embraced  the  Mohammedan  religion,  but  the  greater  part 
are  idolaters.  Polygamy  is  in  general  use  among  those  who  are  able 
to  maintain  many  wives  and  large  families.  A  portion  of  the 
Biajoos  live  constantly  on  the  sea  in  small  covered  boats^  and  shift  to 
leeward  firom  island  to  island  with  the  variations  of  the  monsoons. 
Their  fishing-boats,  in  which  they  live  with  their  whole  families,  are  of 
about  five  tons  burden,  and  their  principal  occupation  is  the  catching 
of  sea-slugs,  for  which  they  firequenUy  dive  in  seven  or  eight 
fathoms  water. 

The  number  of  the  Chinese  settlms  is  considerable ;  and  in  Sambas 
especially  they  have  of  late  years  gained  considerable  influence  by 
means  of  their  secret  sodetiea,  so  as  to  embairass  the  Dutch  govern* 
ment  considerably.  In  every  part  of  the  island  where  trade  or  indus- 
try is  rewarded  by  security  of  life  and  property,  some  Chinese  families 
are  to  be  found.  Thsv  follow  the  occupations  of  merchants,  medha^ 
nice,  and  labourers ;  cultivate  the  ground,  distil  arrack,  make  sugar, 
aearoh  for  gold-dust»  and  trade  to  the  intcoior  as  well  as  on  the  coast 
They  are  not  rich,  hwog  too  fond  of  good  livings  and  addicted  to 
gambling,  opium,  and  merry-making. 

The  Bugia,  who  come  mm  the  islsnd  of  Celebes,  are  remarkable 
among  the  nations  of  Southern  Asia  for  their  industry  and  activity. 
They  chiefly  apply  themselves  to  trade,  to  the  manufiMture  of  Bugu 
cloth,  and  we  working  of  raw  silk  into  cloth.  Ksny  of  them  become 
comparatively  wealliiy,  although  they  are  generally  poor  when  they 
arrive,  but  they  are  extremely  eoonomical  and  even  penurious  in  their 
manner  of  livmg.  These  Bugis  are  very  active  seamen,  and  visit  all 
the  islands  and  countries  round  Borneo,  in  their  light,  cheaply-built, 
but  often  richly-fireighted  proas,  many  of  which  frequent  the  harbour 
of  Singapore.    . 

The  Malays  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  foreign  settlers.  They 
have  formed  a  great  number  of  small  states  along  we  coast,  and  sub- 
jected the  Dyaks,  whom  Uiey  often  treat  with  great  cruelty.  The 
interior  of  the  country  and  portions  of  the  coast  also  are  in  possession 
of  the  Dyaks. 

The  Dutch  have  pcsMSsion  of  about  one-half  of  the  ooast,  and  have 
extended  their  dominion  far  inland  in  some  places,  so  that  the  rich 
gold  and  diamond-mines  are  in  their  possession.  All  the  Dutch  estab- 
lishments are  on  the  southern  and  western  coast^  and  they  govern 
the  territories  of  the  sovereigns  of  Bangermassin,  Suocadana,  Pon- 
tianak,  Mampava,  Sambas^  and  Matan,  and  of  some  others  fiuther 
inland.  This  great  tract  of  country  is  governed  by  three  Residents, 
established  at  Bangermassin,  Pontianak,  and  Sambas,  with  two  subor- 
dinate residences  at  Mampava  and  Landak.  Around  Sambas  the  area 
of  the  Dutch  territory  is  given  at  6269  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  46,819  in  1649 ;  the  territory  of  Bangermassin  is  54,208  square 
miles,  with  804,076  inhabitants;  and  Pontianak,  in  the  south-west^ 
area  188,978  square  miles,  population  811,100. 

In  the  Dutch  territories  there  are  three  places  of  considerable  trade. 
Sambas,  Bangermassin,  and  Pontianak.  Qold  is  found  at  six  diflbrsnt 
places,  at  Ombak,  Sanga,  Larak,  Banjar-laut^  Sambas,  Pontianak,  and 
Montradak.  The  metal  is  found  in  alluvial  deposits,  which  are  chan- 
nelled by  the  beds  of  numerous  rivers,  not  usually  above  five  or  six 
feet  from  the  surface.  The  principal  diamond-mines  are  at  a  place 
called  Landak,  whence  the  diamonds  of  Borneo  are  called  I<andak 
diamonds.  The  mines,  which  are  entered  bv  perpendicular  and  lateral 
shafts,  are  worked  by  the  Dyaks,  but  the  gold-minea  are  mostly  worked 
by  the  Chinese.  The  Bugis  resident  merchants  are  iJie  great  dealers 
in  diamonds. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  Dutch  territories  and  along  the  north- 
western coast,  extends  the  kingdom  of  Borneo  Proper,  which  extends 
from  Cape  Datu  to  the  north  of  the  river  Kimania.  It  contains  a 
sea-coast  of  between  6d0  and  700  miles^  and  extends  firom  100  to  150 


miles  towards  the  interior  of  the  idand.  The  capital  is  Brun^.  The 
intercourse  between  Borneo  Proper  and  Singapore  is  considerable. 
fVom  Sadong,  on  tiie  western  oontier,  great  quantities  of  anti- 
mony are  brought  to  Singapore.  The  mountain  which  contains  the' 
antimony  is  about  one  day'a  journey  from  the  coast  The  sultan 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  are  Malayn 

Borneo  Proper  has  recently  been  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  enter- 
prise, which  has  brought  this  part  of  the  island  prominently  before  the 
world.  Mr.  James  Brooke,  a  gentleman  of  independent  station,  sailed 
from  England  in  1888,  in  his  own  yacht '  The  RoyaUst,'  to  investigate 
the  islands  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  With  a  crew  of  about  20  men, 
he  arrived  at  Singapore  in  June,  and  at  the  coast  of  Borneo  in  August 
He  found  that  tiie  part  of  the  island  at  which  he  touched  was 
governed  by  a  raja,  who  waa  engaged  in  the  province  of  Sarftwak  in 
the  suppression  of  pirates.  Mr.  Brooke  sailed  up  the  river  to  Kuohxng, 
the  capital  of  Saxftwak,  and  being  kindly  received  he  got  leave  to 
explore  much  of  the  country,  and  discovered  the  mineral  riches  which 
it  contains.  Mr.  Brooke  returned  to  Singapore  in  the  spring  of  1840, 
but  made  another  voyage  to  Borneo  in  August  of  the  same  year.  He 
assisted  the  raja  in  nis  wars,  and  was  promised  the  government  of 
SarKwak,  and  in  September  1841  he  waa  installed  in  due  form  '  Riga 
of  Sar&wak.'  Mr.  Brooke,  who  built  himself  a  house  at  Sarftwak,  and 
established  a  sort  of  court  there,  exerted  all  his  influence  to  suppress 
piracy  on  the  coast  In  July  1842  he  made  a  formal  state-visit  to  the 
sultan,  at  the  capital  of  Borneo,  to  endeavour  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  England.  In  the  early  part  of  1848  Mr.  Brooke  went  to 
Singapore,  and  shortly  afterwards  returned  in  the  Dido,  commanded 
by  Captain  Keppel,  who  was  commissioned  to  asasBt  in  suppressing 
piracy  in  those  seas.  In  June  a  strong  party,  composed  of  Europeans 
and  natives^  act  out  firom  Sazflwak  into  the  interior,  and  put  down  a 
formidable  nest  of  plundering  tribes.  Captain  Keppel  soon  after  left 
Borneo  for  China ;  but  on  his  return  in  July  1844  another  expedition 
waa  led  against  hostile  inland  tribes,  whidli  was  as  usual  succesafoL 
Keppel  returned  to  England ;  but  Sir  Edward  Belcher  assirted  in  the 
proceedings  at  Sarftwak ;  and  Mr.  Brooke  received  the  appointment  of 
agent  for  the  British  government  in  Borneo,  in  ithich  character  he 
had  two  interviews  with  the  sultan  of  Borneo  in  the  city  of  Brun^, 
with  a  view  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  between 
the  two  countries.  In  the  autumn  of  1845  Mr.  Brooke  aided  the 
government  officers  in  fixing  on  some  spot  as  the  location  for 
a  colony  or  British  settlement  off  the  ooast  of  Borneo.  After 
a  carefal  examination  of  the  small  islands  of  Labuan  and  Balam- 
bangan,  Mr.  Brooke  fixed  on  the  former  as  presenting  the  greatest 
advantages.  In  the  spring  of  1846  a  senous  reverse  occurred. 
Some  of  the  discontented  chiefs  induced  the  sultan  to  plot  mischief 
against  the  English ;  two  native  ngas  who  had  from  the  first  been 
favourable  to  ICr.  Brooke  were  murdered,  and  a  plan  waa  formed  to 
poison  Mr.  Brooke  himselfl  But  prompt  measures  were  taken :  a 
squadron  was  sent  firom  Singapore,  and  the  hostile  proceedings  were 
put  down.  In  1847  Mr.  Brooke  went  to  England,  where  he  waa 
knighted,  and  had  hJs  title  of  'Raja'  recogmsed  by  the  British 
government  He  returned  to  Borneo  as  Qovemor  of  Labuan,  and 
agent  or  representative  of  England  at  Borneo.  On  the  night 
of  July  81, 1849,  the  raja  with  a  fleet  of  Sarftwak  prahus,  and 
assisted  by  her  Majesty's  ship  Royalist,  the  East  India  Company's 
steamer  Nemesis,  and  three  boats  of  her  Mi^esty's  ship  Albatross, 
attacked  and  annihilated  a  fleet  of  150  Dyak  and  Malay  prahua  and 
bangkongs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Serebas  River.  The  prahus  were 
manned  by  firom  80  to  70  men  each,  who  were  chiefly  Dyaks  of  the 
Serebas  and  Sakarran,  with  a  few  Malay  chiefii  among  them ;  about 
800  are  said  to  have  been  killed ;  many  were  drowned  in  their  swamped 
prahus,  and  only  2500  are  said  to  have  escaped  to  the  jungle.  The 
raja's  boats  after  this  action  ascended  the  river  and  destroyed  the 
villages  along  the  Serebas.  This  fearful  chastisement  was  inflicted 
upon  these  people,  according  to  Ri^a  Brooke,  because  they  were 
pirates,  and  head-money  was  paid  to  those  concerned  in  the  action ; 
but  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  stoutly  maintain  that  they  were 
'  inoffensive  traders^'  and  that  the  expedition  waa  undertaken  by  the 
raja  from  ambitious  personal  motives. 

The  researches  of  the  last  eu;ht  years  have  shown  that  Borneo,  at 
least  in  the  province  of  Sarftwak,  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
countries  of  the  globe.  Among  the  minerals  are  diamonds,  gold, 
antimony,  tin,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coal ;  while  the  aoil  is  of  such 
various  Idnds,  that  it  will  grow  almost  every  variety  of  vegetable 
produce.    [SabXwak.] 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Borneo  with  China  is  much  more 
extensive  than  with  Europe.  Edible  swallows'-nests,  seawdugs,  aquila- 
woods,  and  camphor  are  exported  to  Canton,  Amoy,  Ningpo,  and 
Shanghae.  The  Dutch  cany  on  a  most  active  commerce,  exporting 
pepper,  gold,  and  other  products.  The  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
west  coast  of  Borneo,  and  more  particularly  of  Borneo  Proper  and 
Sarftwak  with  Singapore,  has  of  late  years  become  very  considerable. 

(J>T.  Leyden,  Jkteription  of  Borneo  in  the  Atiatic  Journal ;  Craw- 
furd,  Mittory  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  AwUic  Journal ;  Stavorinus, 
Voyaget;  Captain  Keppel,  Expedition  to  Borneo  and  Indian  Arehi" 
pdago;  Petermann,  Map  of  Borneo,  London,  1851.) 

BORNEO  (properly  Brini),  the  capitsl  of  the  kingdom  of  Borneo 
Proper,  in  the  north-west  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  is  situated  in  4*  66' 


BOBNHOLK. 


BORNOU. 


K.  lat,  114"  a'  E.  long.,  on  the  l«ft  bank  of  the  river  Borneo  or 
CtAKpai,  ftbont  ten  milee  from  the  eea,  and  is  said  to  have  a  popfulation 
of  abont  20,000.  The  mouth  of  the  river  ie  narrow,  witn  a  bar  in 
firont  of  it,  on  which  however  there  is  a  oonriderable  depth  of  water. 
Farther  up  the  river  has  an  average  depth  of  six  fathoms,  and  here 
the  ihipping  lies,  oonaiBting  of  pndhua  and  Chinese  junks,  whioh  trade 
to  Smgapore  and  China.  The  town,  which  is  on  low  ground,  oontains 
a  oondderable  number  of  houses,  built  on  piles  four  or  five  feet  high, 
which  at  the  rise  of  the  tides  allow  the  water  freely  to  pass  under 
them. 

Borneo  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Its  commerce  was  formerly 
carried  on  with  China,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Sooloo  Tslands,  but 
sinoe  the  foundation  of  Singapore  the  Bugis  merchants  of  Borneo 
often  visit  that  port.  The  exports  are  rioe^  blade  pepper,  camphor, 
cinnamon,  bees'-wax,  sea-slugB,  turtle-shell,  pearis,  and  mother-of- 
peari,  with  tea,  wrought  and  raw  silk,  and  nankeen,  the  three  last 
articles  being  imported  from  China.  At  Singapore  they  take  in 
excluuige  cottons  and  woollens,  opiimi,  iron,  arms,  and  ammunition. 
Under  the  weak  and  oppressive  government  of  the  sultans  of  Brand 
the  town  is  said  to  have  of  late  yeara  decayed  in  importance,  and 
numben  of  the  population  are  said  to  have  removed  to  I^buan  and 
SarSwak. 

(AticUie  JownkoL) 

BORNHOLM,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  belonging  to  Denmark 
and  attached  to  the  province  of  Seeland,  is  situated  about  90  miles 
R  from  the  island  of  Seeland  (Siaslland),  about  40  miles  £.  by  S.  from 
Tstad  on  the  coast  of  Sweden,  and  about  60  miles  N.E.  from  the  island 
of  Biigen.  It  is  about  26  mUes  long  by  12  miles  wide,  and  indnding 
three  islets  to  the  north-eastward  it  contains  an  area  of  about  216 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  abont  25,000,  who  are  almost 
entirely  of  Danish  extraction.  Bomholm  is  a  rocky  and  mountainous 
island;  it  is  so  walled  in  by  precipitous  cliflfs  and  dangerous 
reefs  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  approach  to  it  is  extremely 
hazardous.  A  high  range,  called  Almindingen,  which  stretches  across 
Bornholm  from,  north  to  south,  oontains  the  Rytterkneoht^  the  most 
elevated  point  in  the  island,  about  500  feet  in  height  The  Almindin- 
gen  is  intersected  by  fertile  valleys  skirted  with  imderwoods  of  oak. 
There  is  also  a  spacious  moor,  '  the  Lyngmark,'  in  the  interior,  on 
which  nothing  will  grow  but  low  juniper  and  other  wild  shrubs,  with 
some  coarse  grass ;  the  inhabitants  however  use  it  as  common  pasture 
ground.  The  remainder  of  the  island  has  a  stony  soil,  partially  inter- 
mingled with  tracts  of  deep  loam,  and  on  three  spots  with  orifting 
sand.  Bomholm  is  watered  by  a  number  of  rivulets,  possesses  some 
excellent  springs,  and  has  several  sheets  of  water.  Every  spot  is 
diligently  cultivated.  The  dimate  is  cold,  but  dry  and  healUiy. 
Timber  ia  scaroa  The  agricultural  products  are  oats,  lye,  bariey, 
peas,  and  some  flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  potatoes.  The  live  sto^ 
are  small,  but  of  good  quality ;  their  numbers  are  estimated  at  9000 
horses,  20,000  oxen  and  cows,  and  25,000  sheep.  Bees  are  everywhere 
reared;  poultry,  particularly  ducks  and  geese,  is  abundant,  and 
marine  fowl  are  plentiful,  but  game  is  scanty.  The  coast  abounds 
with  fish,  mostly  salmon,  haddodcs,  and  small^eized  herrings.  Coal  is 
raised  for  domestic  use;  quarries  of  sandstone  and  miSstones  are 
worked ;  marble,  date,  and  potter's-earth  are  found.  The  manu&c- 
tuies  include  woollens,  pottery,  bridu,  tiles,  and  docks  and  watches. 
The  farmers  are  in  generd  well  to  do ;  they  are  the  owners  of  the 
lands  they  cultivate.  The  lands  descend  to  the  youngest  son ;  but  on 
the  failure  of  mde  issue  the  ddest  daughter,  not  the  youngest,  inhe- 
rits them.  The  Bornholmers  pay  only  half  the  taxes  imposed  on  their 
fellow-subjeetB,  but  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  idand  out  of  their 
own  resoiunoes.  J20niM^  in  the  south-west  of  the  island,  is  the  capitd. 
It  is  a  thriving  place,  with  a  small  fortified  harbour,  from  which 
steamers  ply  regutariy  to  Copenhagen,  calling  at  Tstad  on  the  south 
coast  of  SwedoL  llie  population  exceeds  4000 :  they  are  chiefly 
occupied  in  the  fisheries,  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens  and  tobacco, 
and  in  trading. 

The  other  towns  are  i^exd&  on  the  south-east  coast,  which  possesses 
a  good  harbour  and  about  1700  inhabitants ;  Aakirkdfpe,  in  the  inte- 
rior, which  has  a  handsome  black  mari>le  churdi,  the  finest  in  Born- 
holm,  and  about  600  inhabitants ;  ffaale,  on  the  west  coast,  with  an 
indifferent  harbour  and  about  700  inhabitants ;  Svanike,  on  "Uie  east 
coast,  population  about  900 ;  and  Sandvig,  on  the  north-east  point  of 
the  island,  with  about  200  inhabitants.  The  three  small  islands  or 
rocks  of  Christiansoe,  Fredericks-holm,  and  Grasholmen,  are  about 
17  miles  E.  from  the  north  point  of  Bon^olm.  Chiistiansoe  and 
FMlerioks-hoIm  are  inhabited  and  fortified,  and  on  Christiansoe  there 
is  a  lighthoussL  The  fisheries  and  the  taking  of  the  sea-fowl  are  very 
productive. 

BORNOU,  a  kingdom  dtuated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  North  Africa, 
between  10°  and  15**  N.  lat,  12°  and  16°  K  long.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  Sahara  and  the  kingdom  of  Eanem,  which  extends  dong 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Tchad;  K  by  Lake  Tchad  and  the  river 
Shary ;  S.  by  the  mountainous  country  of  Handara ;  and  W.  by  the 
Fdatah  kingdom  of  Houssa. 

The  surface  is  level,  with  only  a  few  very  gentle  ascents  and 
descents.  The  eastern  parts  dong  liske  Tchad  are  inundated  in  the 
rainy  season,  when  the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  retreat  farther  to 
tha  wesk    But  even  the  remainder  of  the  oonntry  is  partially  aolDgect 


to  Inondatiotti^  the  slow  rivers  and  rivulets  whidi  intenect  the  country 
being  unable  to  carry  off  the  *«»"iii^n**  supply  of  water  during  the 
rainy  season ;  and  thus  extendve  tracts  whioh  dcirt  their  banks  on 
both  ndes  are  covered  with  water,  and  remain  inundated  generally  for 
three  months.  The  riven  have  generally  a  short  course ;  they  fdl 
dther  into  Lake  Tchad  or  into  the  Shary  or  the  Teou.  The  Shary  has 
its  source  in  the  Mandara  Mountains,  and  seems  to  form  the  boundary 
between  Bomou  and  Begharmi  for  nearly  the  whole  length  of  its  course 
in  the  plains.  Towards  its  mouth  it  dirides  into  many  branches  and 
forms  numerous  ddtoid  islands ;  those  whidi  lie  nearest  to  the  mouths 
of  these  brandies  are  complete  swamps^  and  unfit  for  agriculture  even 
during  the  diy  season.  The  Teou  River  rises  in  the  hilly  country  of 
Houssa,  near  10°  £.  long:,  where  it  is  called  Shoohum,  and  after 
having  traversed  in  the  first  half  of  its  course  a  oountiry  mostly 
covered  with  low  rooky  hills,  it  runs  for  the  remainder  of  its  course^ 
which  in  general  is  in  an  eastern  direction,  through  the  extendve  plain 
of  Bornou  to  Lake  Tchad. 

The  heat  of  Bomou  is  very  greats  but  not  uniform.  The  hottest 
season  is  from  March  to  May,  when  there  is  no  rain,  and  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  rises  to  105°  and  107°  at  two  o'dock  in  the  after- 
noon. The  proyailing  southerly  winds  at  this  season  are  suffocating 
and  scorching.  In  the  ni^t  the  thermometer  sometimes  fdls  to  86° 
and  88°.  This  hot  season  is  followed  by  violent  thunder  and  lifl^t- 
ning,  and  rain  sets  in  towards  the  middle  of  May.  At  the  end  of  June 
the  inundations  of  the  riven  and  lakes  begin.  In  October  tike  rains 
become  less  frequent,  the  air  is  nulder  and  more  fresh,  and  the  weather 
serene ;  breeaee  blow  from  the  north-west,  with  a  clearer  atmosphere. 
Towards  the  end  of  December  and  in  the  baginning  of  January 
the  thermometer  never  rises  above  75°,  and  in  &e  morning  it  fdls 
to  58°, 

The  only  implement  of  sgriculture  is  an  ill-diaped  hoe,  made  from 
the  iron  found  in  the  Mandara  Mountains.  All  the  laboun  of  the 
fidd  devolve  dmost  entirely  on  women.  The  most  vduable  products 
are  maiae,  millet,  senna,  some  rice^  a  little  wheat  and  barley,  together 
with  cotton  and  indigo,  of  which  tiie  two  last  grow  wild  dose  to  Lake 
Tdiad  and  in  the  overawed  grounds.  The  indigo  is  of  a  superior 
quality,  and  the  dark-blue  odour  of  their  tobes,  or  huge  shirts  (Uie 
only  dxess  the  people  wear)  is  probably  not  excelled  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Bomou  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  fruit-trees.  Mangoes 
are  only  found  in  the  southern  districts  near  Mandara,  and  date-trees 
only  to  the  north  of  Woodie»  at  the  north-western  angle  of  Lake 
Tchad. 

The  wedth  of  the  inhabitants  prindpally  oonsists  of  slaves,  bullodca 
and  horses.  Black  cattle  are  most  numerouii  The  Shouaas,  who  are 
of  Arabic  descent,  and  the  ruling  tribe  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tchad, 
breed  also  many  horses,  and  send  to  Soudan  annually  from  2000  to 
8000.  The  other  domestic  animda  are  do^  sheep,  and  goats ;  the 
common  fowl.  Bees  and  locusts  are  numerous ;  the  latter  are  eaten 
by  the  natives.  The  beasts  of  burden  are  the  bullock  and  the  ass. 
Tnere  is  a  very  fine  breed  of  asses  in  the  Mjuidara  valleys.  Camels  are 
only  used  by  f oreignen  or  persons  of  rank. 

The  lion,  the  panther,  a  spedes  of  tiger«at^  the  leopard,  the  hyienay 
the  jackal,  tiie  dvet-cat,  the  fox,  and  severd  species  of  monkeys, 
black,  gray,  and  brown,  are  found  in  Bomou.  Elephants  are  so  nume- 
rous near  Lake  Tchad  that  herds  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  are 
sometimes  seen :  they  are  hunted  for  the  ivory  as  wdl  as  for  their 
flesh.  Other  wild  animds  whose  flesh  is  eaten  are  the  buffdo,  the 
crocodile,  and  the  hippopotamus.  The  flesh  of  the  crocodile  is 
extremdy  flne :  "  it  has  a  green  flim  fat,  resembling  the  turtle ;  and 
the  cdipee  has  the  colour,  firmness,  and  flavour  of  the  finest  ved." 
(Denham.)  The  giraffe  is  found  in  the  woods  and  marshy  grounds 
near  Lake  Tchad ;  there  are  also  antdopes,  gaadles,  hares,  and  an 
animd  called  koorigum,  of  the  sise  of  a  red  deer,  with  annulated 
horns. 

Partridges,  grouse^  wild  ducks,  and  geese^  snipes,  ostriches,  pelicans, 
spoon-bills^  and  the  crane  spedes  abound.  GKiinearfowl  aboui»d  in  the 
woods.  Reptiles,  espedally  scorpions,  centipedes,  large  toads,  and 
serx>ents  of  several  kinds  are  very  common. 

Lron  is  found  in  the  Mandara  Mountains,  and  imported  into  Bomou, 
but  in  no  great  quantity.  The  best  comes  from  Soudan,  mostly 
worked  up  into  good  pots  and  kettles. 

The  ixmabitants  speak  ten  different  dideots  of  Arabic.  The 
Shouaas,  who  inhabit  the  borden  of  Lake  Tchad,  are  Beduins,  and 
have  preserved  the  Arabic  neariy  piuw.  They  are  the  best  troops  of 
Bomou,  and  it  is  sdd  thit  this  country  can  muster  15,000  Shouaas. 
The  aborigines  of  Bomou,  who  call  themsdves  Kanowry,  have  large 
unmeaning  faces,  with  fiat  negro  noses  and  mouths  of  great  dimen* 
dons,  with  good  teeth  and  large  foreheads.  Their  dress  consists  of 
one,  two,  or  three  tobes,  accordmg  to  the  means  of  the  wearer.  Per- 
sons  of  rank  wear  a  cap  of  dark-blue,  but  common  people  go  bare- 
headed, and  take  care  to  keep  the  head  constantly  free  from  hair. 
They  are  Mohammedans,  and  leas  tolerant  than  the  Arabe.  They 
tattoo  their  bodies  like  the  other  negro  nations  of  these  latitudes. 

The  principd  towns  or  dtles  are  thirteen,  among  which  the  most 
important  are  Kouka,  Angomou,  the  reddence  of  the  sheikh,  and 
Bimie,  the  residence  of  the  sultan.  These  are  all  dtuated  at  a  little 
distance  from  eadi  other  and  from  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Tchad, 
between  12°  SO'  and  18°  N.  lat.    Other  towns  are  Old  Bimi,  hifl^ 
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up  the  Teou,  and  Digoa  and  A£fkgay,  on  the  roate  to  the  Mandara 
oountrj. 

The  conntry  ia  govarned  nominally  by  an  absolute  sultan,  but  the 
irhole  power  ia  in  the  hands  of  the  Arab  sheikh,  whose  soldiers  are 
well  diseiplined  and  armed,  and  he  can  if  necessary  collect  an  army  of 
20.000  men. 

The  commerce  of  this  country  is  not  great,  but  there  is  a  consider- 
able transit-trade  across  Bomou  between  Soudan  and  the  Moors  of 
Tripoli  The  Moors  bring  different  sorts  of  cotton  and  silk,  a  few 
woollen  cloths,  and  Tarious  utensils  of  metal :  they  receive  in  exchaage 
slaves,  ostrich-skins,  elepbanta'  teeth,  and  raw  hides.  Strips  of  cotton, 
about  three  inches  wide  and  a  yard  in  length,  are  colled  gubbuck,  and 
used  as  small  coins  in  the  retail  trade;  three,  four,  or  five  of  these, 
according  to  their  texture,  go  to  a  rottala,  and  ten  rottala  are  equal  to 
a  dollar.    (Denham.) 

BORODrNO.    [Moscow.  Government  o£] 

BOROUGHBRIDGE,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire^  a  market-town 
and  borough  in  the  parish  of  Aldborough  and  lower  division  of  the 
wapentake  of  Claro,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ure,  in  54*  6' 
N.  lat.,  l"*  24'  W.lone.,  17  mUes  N.W.  from  York,  208  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  London  byroad,  and  212^  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 
The  population  of  the  township  of  Boroughbridge  in  1851  was  1095. 
The  li^g  is  a  perpetual  curacy  held  with  that  of  Dunsforth  in  the 
same  parish,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese  of  Ripon. 

Boroughbridge  owes  its  origin  to  the  circumstance  of  the  line  of 
the  Great  North  road  having  been  diverted  from  Aldborough, 
through  which  it  had  previously  passed,  and  carried  over  the  river 
Ure  by  a  bridge  which  was  constructed  at  the  spot  where  Borough- 
bridge now  standa  Alter  this  Aldborough  declined,  while  Borough- 
bridge gradually  rose ;  the  remains  of  old  buildings  in  Aldborough 
supplying  the  materials  for  many  of  the  new  erections  in  the  rival 
town.  For  about  three  centuries  Boroughbridge  sent  two  members 
to  Parliament,  but  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1882. 
In  1821  Edward  IL  defeated  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  and  the  confede- 
rate barons  in  a  battle  fought  at  this  place;  the  earl  and  other  noble- 
men were  taken  prisoners,  and  afterwards  executed.  Many  British 
and  Roman  coins  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found  in  the  parish. 
In  1881  a  bpautiful  teeselated  pavement  was  discovered.  The  most 
striking  remains  are  the  Airows  [Aldbobouoh],  which  are  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  west  of  the  town. 

Besides  the  chapel-of-ease  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Independents.  There  are  a  National  s<^ool,  an  Infant 
school,  a  subscription  library,  and  a  news-roonL  The  chief  business 
in  Boroughbridge  is  the  shipment  of  agricultural  produce.  The  Ure 
is  navigable  as  high  ss  Ripon,  six  miles  above  Boroughbridge,  for 
small  craft,  and  several  warehouses  connected  with  its  commerce 
stand  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Boroughbridge  communicates 
with  Selby  and  Hull  by  the  Ure  and  the  Ouse ;  with  Leeds,  Wakefield, 
and  the  manufiicturing  districts  by  the  Ure,  the  Ouse,  and  the  Aire 
and  Calder  navigation.  The  houses  in  the  town  are  neat  and  well 
built  In  the  market-place  there  is  a  fluted  Doric  column.  The 
market-day  is  Saturday :  several  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the 
year;  one  in  June,  for  hardware,  has  now  become  of  little  import- 
ance :  the  other  fairs  are  chiefly  for  cattle. 

BOROVSK.    rEALUOA.] 

BORROMEAN  ISLES.    [Maggiobi,  Laqo.] 

BORROWDALE,     [CTmBKRLAND.] 

B0RR0WST0WNE8S.    [Linutbgowbhiiul] 

B0R80D.     [HUHGABT.] 

BORTHWICK.    [Edihbubghshibb.] 
BORYSTHENES.    [Dniepxb.] 
BOSCASTLE.    [Cobhwall.] 

BOSCO.     [ALSSSAITDBIA.] 

BOSJESMANS  (literally  'Bushmen*),  is  the  name  which  the  Dutch 
colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  have  given  to  a  wild  and  roaming 
race  of  people  who  live  about  the  northern  skirts  of  the  colony  and 
as  far  as  the  Orange  River,  without  any  settled  habitations,  and  who 
do  not  rear  cattle  or  constitute  tribes  like  the  Hottent9ts.  The  Bos- 
jesmans  are  a  branch  of  the  Hottentot  race  which  separated  from 
the  rest  long  before  the  establishment  of  Europeans  in  Southern 
Africa,  and  took  to  a  wandering  life  in  the  northern  and  more  inland 
parts  of  the  country.  Their  language  appears  to  bear  some  analogy 
to  that  of  the  Hottentots,  although  the  Bosjesmans  and  the  Hotten- 
tots do  not  understand  each  other.  They  have  both  the  same  clack- 
ing sound  of  the  tongue,  only  tiie  Bosjesmans  have  it  stronger  and 
more  freqnent,  and  they  drawl  out  more  the  ends  of  their  sentences. 
They  liave  the  universally  distinguishing  features  of  the  Hottentots — 
the  same  broad  flat  nose,  long  prominent  cheek-bones,  and  yellow- 
brown  hue  of  the  skin ;  and  their  physiognomy  has  a  similar  expression 
to  that  of  the  Hottentots,  only  more  wild  and  animated,  owing  to 
their  insecure  and  wandering  habits  of  life.  They  are  neither  hus- 
bandmen nor  shepherds ;  they  have  no  cattle  or  flocks,  but  kill  wild 
animals  with  their  arrows,  catch  fish,  and  also  feed  on  locusts,  snakes, 
ants*-eggs,  and  insects,  and  upon  roots  and  hemes.  They  are  capable 
of  bearing  hunger  for  a  long  time,  and  like  other  savages  they  eat 
voraciously  when  they  fall  in  with  plenty.  The  Bosjesmans  are  gene- 
rail  v  very  lean  and  of  a  low  stature,  as  if  stunted  in  their  growth. 
A  sheep-skin  flutened  round  the  neck  with  the  woolly  part  inside,  a 
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greasy  leather  cap  on  the  head,  with  their  woolly  hair  smeared  with 
grease  and  dust  and  tied  in  a  number  of  knots  hanging  down,  a  jackal- 
skin  fastened  with  a  leather  thong  round  the  middle  of  the  body, 
sandals  of  ox-leather  bound  round  the  feet,  a  bow  and  qui?er  with 
poisoned  arrows,  a  gourd  or  broken  ostrich-egg  to  fetch  water,  and 
two  or  three  straw  mats,  which  being  placed  on  sticks  form  a  sort  of 
tent, — these  constitute  all  their  apparel,  furniture,  and  utensils.  They 
catch  sea-cows  in  pits  on  the  banks  of  the- Orange  River.  They  sleep 
in  caves,  or  more  commonly  squat  among  the  bushes,  from  whence 
their  nam&  They  do  not  associate  in  any  considerable  numbers,  but 
wander  about  in  small  parties  consisting  of  individuals  of  one  family, 
or  such  OS  meet  by  chance.  The  advance  of  civilisation  on  all  aides 
of  them  haa  had  some  effect  upon  the  Bushmen,  and  many  of  them 
are  now  employed  by  the  colonists  of  South  Africa  as  guides  and 
domestic  servants,  in  which  capacities  they  are  said  to  behave  well 
and  faithfully.  A  small  number  of  them  are  said  to  live  in  settled 
habitations  on  the  north  of  the  Orange  River.  Some  of  the  Bushmen 
have  been  brought  to  profess  Christianity. 

BOSMERE  and  CLAYDON,  a  hundred  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
which  has  been  constituted  a  Poor-Law  Union.  Boemere  and  Claydon 
hundred  is  bounded  N.  by  the  hundred  of  Hartismere,  N.E.  by  that 
of  Threadling,  E.  by  the  hundred  of  Carlford,  S.E.  by  the  liberty  of 
Ipswich,  S.  by  the  hundred  of  Sampford,  W.  by  that  of  Coaford,  and 
N.W.  by  that  of  Stow.  The  Poor-Law  Union  of  Bosmere  is  not  exactly 
co-extensive  with  the  hundred ;  itcontaina  89  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  58,108  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,851.  The 
Union  workhouse  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Barham^four  miles  from 
Ipswich :  it  has  accommodation  for  500  inmates. 

BOSNA-SERAl,  or  SERAJEYO,  the  largest  town  in  the  province 
of  Bosna  in  European  Turkey,  is  situated  partly  in  a  plain  and  partly 
on  the  slopes  of  hiUs,  185  miles  S.W.  from  Belgrade  and  38  milea  S.E. 
from  Travnik.  The  population  is  estimated  variously,  some  giving  it 
at  40,000  and  otheis  at  60,000.  The  town  stands  on  the  Migliask,  a 
feeder  of  the  Bosna.  The  old  walls  which  encompassed  it  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Prince  Eugene  in  1697  are  completely  decayed, 
and  it  is  now  an  open  place ;  it  is  defended  however  by  a  citadel  of 
conaiderable  strength,  upon  the  ramparts  of  which  eighty  cannon  are 
mounted.  This  citadel  is  situated  some  distance  to  the  east  of  the 
town,  and  is  usually  occupied  by  a  numerous  garrison.  Bosna^eral 
contains  100  mosques,  among  which  that  of  Chosrem-beg  with  its 
clock  (a  great  rari^  in  Turkish  towns)  best  deserves  notice ;  one  serai 
or  palace,  erected  by  the  Sultan  Mahmud  L,  four  Christian  churches, 
three  monasteries  of  the  Minorite  order,  a  number  of  medresses  or 
schools,  baths,  and  charitable  institutions ;  two  large  baxaars,  several 
market-places,  and  between  14,000  and  15,000  houses,  mostly  built  of 
wood,  with  latticed  windows.  The  town,  which  covers  a  large  surface, 
is  handsomely  built,  and  has  a  gay  oriental  appearance  from  the 
number  of  minarets  and  steeples  which  embellish  it.  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  governors  of  the  province;  but  the  atrocities 
committed  by  one  of  them  drove  the  inhabitants  to  revolt,  and  he  waa 
obliged  to  flee  to  Travnik,  where  his  successora  have  since  continued 
to  reside.  [Boshia.]  The  manufactures  of  the  town  comprise  arms, 
copper  utensils,  iron-ware,  woollen  and  worsted  stuffs,  morocco-leather, 
cottons,  &C. :  there  are  also  several  tanneries  in  the  town.  Bosna- 
SeraY,  being  the  staple  mart  for  the  whole  province,  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade.  Upon  the  promulgation  of  the  Hatti  Sherif  of  Gnl 
Hand,  which  constitutes  the  Tanzimat,  or  reformed  constitution  of 
Turkey,  the  Sipahia  of  Bosna  exasperated  by  the  fiscal  regulations 
of  the  new  system  drove  from  the  town  the  representative  of  the  vixir, 
who  resided  in  Travnik,  and  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  in  defence 
of  their  feudal  privileges.  Upon  this  the  vizir  Vedjihi  Pasha,  col- 
lected a  force  of  4000  regular  soldiers,  and  defeated  the  revolted  begs 
and  sipahis,  who  were  20,000  strong,  at  the  town  of  Yitess.  The 
defeated  sipahis  shut  themselves  up  in  Bosna-Seral,  which  was  block- 
aded  by  the  vizir  and  forced  to  capitulate. 

BOSNIA,  properly  Bo$na,  the  most  north-western  eyalet  or  province 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  extends  between  42°  40'  and  45"  20^  N.  lat, 
15'  50'  and  19"  3(/  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Austrian  Crown- 
lands  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Save 
and  the  Unna,  except  at  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  province, 
which  is  formed  by  a  mountainous  projection  80  miles  long  and  15 
miles  wide,  extending  northward  from  the  Unna  to  the  Upper  Kulpa  and 
the  source  of  the  Petrinia.  The  province  is  boimded  E.  by  Servia,  from 
which  it  is  divided  for  a  long  way  by  the  Drina ;  S.  by  Albania,  Mon- 
tenegro, and  Austrian  Dalmatia;  and  W.  by  Austrian  Dalmatia  and 
Croatia.  The  form  of  the  province  is  tfiat  of  on  irregular  quadrila- 
tend ;  the  western  side  of  which,  from  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro  to  the 
most  north-western  point  of  Turkey,  in  the  basin  of  the  Kulpa,  is 
280  miles  in  length :  the  eastern  side  measures  about  156  miles ;  the 
northern  side,  along  the  Save  and  the  Unni^  is  176  miles  long ;  and 
the  southern  side^  which  is  veiy  irregular,  meaaurea  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  Ibar  to  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro  about  120  miles.  The  central 
part  of  the  province,  from  the  point  where  the  Drina  approaches 
44°  N.  lat  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Prologh  Mountains,  on 
the  western  boundary,  is  only  108  miles  broad.  The  area  is  about 
24,000  square  miles,  and  the  population,  according  to  the  census  or 
estimate  of  the  Turkish  government  in  1814,  was  1,400,000.  The 
province  touched  the  Adriatic  at  two  points — namely,  at  the  narrow 
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tenitoTy  of  Elebk,  behind  the  peninsula  of  Sabfonoello^  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  narrow  Taller  of  the  Sutorina  into  the  Bay  of  Cattaro, 
near  the  Austrian  town  or  Gastel-NuoTo ;  but  the  Bovereignty  of 
Turkey  over  these  territories  has  been  always  disputed  by  Austria^ 
and  it  was  oeded  to  the  latter  power  in  18S3. 

The  proTince  is  Teiy  mountainous.  The  Dinario  Alps  enter  it  on 
the  west  at  the  sources  of  the  Unna  in  Mount  Sabor,  and  running  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  through  the  length  of  the  provinoe,  and 
nearly  parsllel  to  the  Adiiatio,  from  which  they  are  from  60  to  60  miles 
distant^  form  the  watershed  between  that  sea  and  the  Save.  Numerous 
oflEbhoots  from  the  main  range  divide  the  surfiuM  into  a  great  number 
of  seoondaiy  valleys  and  banns,  generally  of  small  extent^  with  the 
exception  of  the  plain  of  Livno,  which  lies  between  the  main  range 
and  the  Prologh  Mountains  on  the  south-western  border.  On  the 
southern  border  the  oiBihoot  called  the  Piessiori  Mountains  separates 
Bosnia  from  Montenegro,  while  the  crest  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  fiurther 
east,  forms  the  dividing  line  on  the  side  of  Albania.  The  northern 
slope  of  the  Dinaric  Alps  is  still  more  rugged  than  the  southern ;  it 
is  also  furrowed  into  a  far  greater  number  of  glens  and  valleys ;  and 
there  is  little  level  ground  of  any  considerable  extent,  except  in  a 
few  places  along  the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers  and  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Sava  Tlie  streams  too  are  very  numerous  on  the  northern 
slope,  and  the  mountains  in  general  are  covered  with  magnificent 
forests  and  rich  pastures,  so  that  there  are  few  countries  of  Burope 
which  can  vie  with  Bosnia  Proper  in  beautiful  natural  scenery.  But 
on  the  Adriatic  slope  the  mountains  are  in  most  parts  bare  and  rocky ; 
the  vegetation  is  checked  in  winter  and  spring  by  impetuous  winds, 
and  in  summer  by  a  scorching  sun,  the  effect  of  which  is  but  slightly 
alleviated  by  heavy  dewa^  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Narenta  and 
theBistritsa  the  rivers  are  all  small,  and  many  of  them  disappear  either 
partially  or  totally  from  view  in  their  course  through  a  calcareous  soil. 

The  principal,  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  Drin,  or  Drina,  the 
Bosna  (which  gives  name  to  the  eyalet),  the  Verbitaa,  and  the  Unna, 
all  feeders  of  the  Save;  and  the  Narenta,  which  carries  off  the  drain- 
age of  the  Adriatic  slope. 

The  X>rina  rises  in  the  Dinaric  Alps  near  iV  N.  lat,  and  runs 
northward  between  the  districts  of  Jeni-Bazar  and  Travnik  to  near 
ii"  N.  lat,  whence  to  its  mouth  in  the  Save,  about  SO  miles  below 
Zwomik  (the  chief  town  on  its  left  bank),  it  separates  Bosnia  from 
Serbia.  It  receives  numerous  feeders  on  both  banks,  and  in  its  lower 
course  is  a  deep  and  rapid  river;  in  its  sands  particles  of  gold  are 
foimd.  The  whole  course  of  the  Drina  is  about  180  miles  in  length, 
and  it  runs  generally  between  high  hills  and  mountains,  with  the 
exception  of  ak>out  ten  miles  above  its  mouth,  whers  it  skirts  the  plain 
of  OrlovopoUe.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Drina  is  the  quarantine  station 
of  JUcsa,  on  the  Serbian  side  of  the  river;  and  on  the  Austrian  shore 
of  the  Save  is  a  fortress  also  called  Kacsa. 

The  Boana,  from  which  the  mlet  is  named,  is  formed  by  several 
small  streams  that  issue  frt>m  Hount  Ivan,  a  summit  of  the  Dinaric 
Alps,  to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Boma-SeraL  It  also  runs  or  rather 
rushes  northward,  and  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  course  between 
parallel  lines  of  hills  **  feathered  with  trees  to  their  summits."  It  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  at  Zicnitsa,  elsewhere  by  ferries  or  canoes.  On 
emei^ng  from  the  hilly  region  the  Bosna  traverses  a  plain  in  many 
parts  marshy  and  boggy,  and  enters  the  Save  after  a  course  of  about 
1 00  miles.  The  Bosna  and  the  Drina  are  navigable  some  way  above  their 
mouths  by  heavy  baiges,  and  timber  is  float^  down  them  to  the  Sav& 

The  VerbitzOf  VcrO(K!t,  or  Vcrbat,  rises  in  Mount  Yranga,  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Dinaric  Alps  to  the  south  of  Travnik,  and  near 
44*"  N.  lat  Its  course  is  nearly  parallel  to  those  of  the  Drina  and  the 
Bosna,  and  forms  the  dividing  une  between  the  saojaks  of  Travnik  and 
Banjaluka  to  its  mouth  in  the  Save,  below  Qradiska,  and  about 
60  miles  W.  from  the  mouth  of  the  BosniL  It  is  a  shallow  stream.  Its 
valiey  is  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  abounding  in  orchard& 

The  Uima  rises  in  Mount  Sabor,  whidi  lies  a  litUe  east  of  Mount 
Dinara  (8500  feet),  the  culminating  point  of  the  Dinaric  Alps;  it  runs 
first  to  the  north-west  as  far  as  Bihacs,  where  it  sweeps  round  to  the 
north-north-east,  and  at  Novi,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Sanna,  it  reaches 
the  frontier  of  Austria^  along  which  it  runs  to  its  junction  with  the 
Save,  about  85  miles  west  of  Qradiska.  The  Unna  is  said  to  be  from 
200  to  400  feet  wide,  and  6  or  7  feet  deep,  but  is  not  navigable: 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Unna  the  Save  nms  for  120  miles  along  the 
north  of  the  province,  and  in  a  direction  of  east  by  south.  Along  its 
course  are  magnificent  foreets  and  in  parts  swamps,  which  are  caused 
by  the  fluent  inundations  of  the  river.  The  l&ve  is  navigated  by 
Austrian  steamboats.  The  valley  of  the  Save  is  infested  in  summer 
and  autumn  by  mosquitoes  ot  large  size. 

Besides  the  rivers  just  named  the  Western  Morava  and  its  feeder 
the  Ibar  rise  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  province,  the  former  in 
Mount  Tchermen  and  the  latter  near  the  junction  of  the  Dinaric  Alps 
with  the  Balkan,  in  Mount  Scardus,  now  the  Tchar-Dagh,  to  the  north 
of  Perserin  in  Albania.  The  Ibar  flows  north-east,  and  on  emeiging 
from  the  Albania  separates  the  Serbian  sai^jak  of  Krukhovatz  m)m 
the  Bosnian  sanjak  of  Jeni-Baaar  to  its  mouth  in  the  Western  Morava. 
It  is  a  shallow  stream,  fordable  eveiywhere  except  during  the  floods 
of  winter  and  spring.  The  principal  feeder  of  the  Ibar  is  the  Bacska, 
which  passes  the  town  of  Jeni-Bazar. 

The  Morava  at  first  also  has  a  northern  oourse  for  a  few  miles  below 


its  source ;  but  soon  entering  Serbia  it  turns  eastward  as  fkr  as 
Krukhovatz,  where,  being  joined  by  the  Eastern  Morava,  the  united 
stream  fiows  northward  through  the  centre  of  Serbia  on  its  way  to 
join  the  Danube. 

The  NofetUa  rises  near  48*  N.  lat,  and  flows  in  a  longitudinal  valley 
between  two  parallel  ranges  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  and  in  a  north-west 
direction  to  OstrochatB  (near  43"  600,  *b<^  ^^^^  abruptiy  turning 
soutikward  it  passes  Mostar,  where  it  is  spanned  by  an  ancient  bridge. 
Below  Mostar  the  river  bends  rapidly  to  the  south-west,  and  breaking 
through  the  Prologh  Mountains  crosses  Austrian  Dalmatia  and  enters 
the  Adriatic  by  the  channel  of  Narenta,  behind  the  peninsula  of 
Sabioncdlo.  The  valley  of  the  Narenta  is  very  fertile,  but  in  many 
parts  marshy  and  extremely  unhealthy. 

Bosnia  has  no  lakes  of  any  importance,  the  largest  being  the  Mos- 
tarska  Blato,  west  of  Mostar.  It  contains  a  number  of  mineral  springs, 
among  which  the  baths  of  Novibasar  and  Budinir,  and  the  acidulous 
waters  of  Lepenieza  or  EoseUat,  are  most  in  repute. 

Ctiimaie,  8oUt  tmd  ProdmeU. — The  climate  is  on  the  whole  temperate. 
Winter  however  commences  early  and  a  great  deal  of  snow  falls,  which 
lies  on  the  lowlands  for  many  weeks.  In  summer  the  heat  is  moderated 
by  occasional  heavy  falls  of  rain.  Wheat  is  harvested  in  July,  and 
grapes  are  ripe  in  August  The  air  is  generally  healthy  at  all  seasons 
except  in  the  lowlands  along  the  Save,  the  Bosna,  and  the  Narenta, 
where  marsh  fevers  prevail  in  autumn  and  summer.  The  diy  nipping 
Borra,  or  north-easter,  is  prevalent  on  the  Adriatic  slope  especially. 

The  soil  of  Bosnia  is  in  general  of  a  rocky  and  stony  nature, 
adapted  rather  for  rearing  cattie  than  raising  grain ;  some  parts  of  it 
however,  particularly  the  plains  and  valleys  near  the  rivers,  are  very 
productive.  The  level  limds  (where  there  are  any)  and  the  lower 
slopes  along  the  rivers,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Bosna,  are  very 
fertile,  and  in  general  well  cultivated.  In  the  basin  of  the  Bosna  the 
wheel-plough  is  used  drawn  by  six  oxen.  Wheat,  barley,  maize,  and 
rye  are  the  chief  com  crops,  ^eas,  beans,  flax,  and  tobacco  are  culti- 
vated. Fruit  is  very  abundant;  the  chestnut  and  mulberry  are 
common.  From  the  plum  a  species  of  brandy  is  made,  and  a  luscious 
liquor,  termed  pekmee,  is  extracted  from  the  pear.  The  wines  are 
strong  and  fiery,  but  owing  to  ignorance  of  the  art  of  making  them, 
they  will  not  keep ;  tiie  best  are  made  in  the  environs  of  Mostar  and 
Jeni-Bazar. 

The  highlands  and  mountains  of  Bosnia  are  so  densely  covered  with 
forests  as  in  many  parts  to  fonn  impenetrable  wildernesses ;  the  trees 
of  which  tiiey  are  principally  composed  are  the  oak,  beech,  pine,  fir, 
larch,  and  lime.  The  timber-trees  are  of  the  most  .magnificent  growth, 
and  if  there  were  means  of  transit  Bosnia  could  furnish  ship-building 
timber  for  all  the  navies  of  Europe;  as  it  is,  huge  quantities  are 
floated  down  the  Drina,  the  Save,  and  the  Danube. 

The  Bosnian  woods  abound  in  wild  animals — deer,  boars,  bean, 
wolves,  lynxes,  and  foxes;  and  hunting  is  a  favourite  occupation. 
The.  breed  of  horses  is  strong  and  hardy;  they  are  also  admired 
for  their  beauty,  but  in  most  breeds  the  head  is  considered  to  be 
proportionally  too  large.  Large  herds  of  fine  cattle  are  kept,  and 
bullocks  form  a  considerable  article  of  Bosnian  export  Bufialoes 
are  fed  in  the  sanjak  of  Jeni-Bazar.  Many  of  the  sheep  have  upright 
winding  horns,  and  coarse  knotted  wool,  and  are  of  large  aize.  Ooata 
are  common ;  awine  are  fed  in  vast  nimibera,  and  poultry  is  abundant 
everywhere.  The  rivera  abound  with  fish.  Much  honey  is  made. 
Game  is  plentiful,  and  hawking  a  fnvourite  sport 

The  province  of  Bosnia  abounds  with  minerals,  but  the  Turks  have 
not  allowed  the  development  of  this  source  of  wealth.  Qold,  silver, 
iron,  quicksilver,  lead,  coal,  and  salt  are  foimd  at  various  points.  The 
mountains  round  BosnarSerai  contain  gold  and  silver;  and  in  a 
forest  near  Travnik,  the  excavations  of  the  celebrated  gold  mine  of 
Tla^f.fii»M.  (literally  signifying  gold  in  the  Bosnian  tongue)  are  still 
visible.  There  are  silver  mines  near  Srebemiza  on  the  Drina,  Eruppa 
on  the  Unna,  and  Kamengrad  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Verbas. 
Iron-mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity  of  Bosna-Serai  by  gipsies,  who 
have  a  number  of  smithies,  in  which  horse-shoes,  nails,  locks^  iron- 
plates,  and  other  wares  are  manufactured ;  some  iron  is  also  raised  at 
Yaicup,  Stari  Maidan,  Kamengrad,  and  a  few  other  points.  A  lead 
mine  is  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zvomik.  There  are  fine 
quarries  of  freestone  and  mill-stones,  alabaster,  and  marble.  The 
most  ramarkable  of  the  salt  springs  are  at  Upper  and  Lower  Tuzla  in 
the  valley  of  the  Spressa,  a  feeder  of  the  Bosna.  The  water  is  dra\i'n 
from  the  wells,  wmch  are  50  feet  deep,  by  means  of  a  windiest  and 
buckets  and  then  boiled  in  small  flat  cauldrons. 

Bosnia  possesses  some  inconsiderable  manufactures  of  leather  and 
coarse  woollen  stuffs.  Cannon-balls  are  manufactured  at  Kamengrad, 
and  powder  at  Bihacz,  Ostrovacz,  and  Banjaluka ;  fire-arms,  swords, 
and  small  ware  at  Bosna-Serai,  Banjaluka,  and  Mostar.  In  Mostar 
Damascus  blades  also  are  made. 

The  exports  of  Bosnia  comprise  wool,  honey,  and  wax,  goats*  hair, 
hides,  morocco  and  other  leather,  timber  and  articles  made  of  wood, 
worsted  coverlids,  soldiera*  cloaks,  horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
swine,  poultry,  mineral  water,  pitch,  and  other  domestic  produce. 
The  imports  consist  of  linens,  woollens,  sUka^  cotton  good%  glass-ware, 
flax,  steel-ware,  paper,  tin,  lead,  copper,  and  iron-wares,  quicksilver, 
driigs,  indigo,  colonial  produce,  &c.  The  principal  seats  of  trade  are 
Bosna^era!^   Zvomik,  Ba^jalnka,  Mostar,  and  Berbir  or  Turkish 
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GndiskA.  Th«  xoadfl  are  bad  and  almost  impaaaable  ezMpt  for  lionea, 
aa  is  the  oase  throughout  the  Tuikiah  territories.  The  principal  and 
beat  road  is  that  fi^m  Brod  through  TraYnik,  and  thenoe  to  Bosoa- 
Serai  and  Gonatantinople. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bosnia  are  composed  of  Bosniaka,  Serbs,  Croats, 
Morlaoks  and  Montenegrins  (principally  situated  in  the  sanjak  of 
Herzek),  Turks,  who  are  settled  in  almost  every  town,  and  likewise 
people  exduaively  the  district  of  KUuca  in  the  valley  of  the  Sanna, 
Armenians,  a  few  Greeks,  and  lastly,  Jews.  About  half  of  the  popula> 
tion,  including  a  large  number  of  the  Bosniaka  and  all  the  Turks  are 
Mohammedans.  The  rest  of  the  population  is  pretty  equally  divided 
into  Catholics  and  followem  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  former  slightly 
predominating.    The  number  of  Jews  and  Armenians  is  small 

The  civil  administration  of  Bosnia  is  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of 
the  other  eyalets  of  the  Turkish  dominions.  It  is  governed  by  a 
Viair,  who  resides  at  Serajevo,  to  whom  the  govemon  of  the  six 
sanjaks  are  subordinata    [Tu&kxt.] 

IHvition*  <md  Zbtsns.— The  Eyalet  of  Bosnia  Includes,  1.  !ZWHiA 
Oroaiia  which  lies  between  the  Verbitia  and  the  Unna  and  forms  the 
eai\}ak  of  Banjaluka.  2.  Bomia  Prvpet^  which  comprises  the  territory 
between  the  Verbitsa  and  the  Drina,  tiie  Save  and  the  crest  of  the 
Dinaric  Alps,  and  is  divided  into  three  saigaks :  Travniki  Srebemik, 
and  Zvonuk.  8.  HvrugovvMk  or  Menekf  which  lies  to  the  south  of 
the  two  preceding,  and  is  sometimes  called  Turkish  Dalmatia.  4. 
Jeni-BoMo/r  or  Ncvi-Bagar,  which  was  taken  from  Serbia  in  1815,  and 
now  forms  a  sanjak  of  Booiia.  The  sanjak  of  Jeni-Baaar  was  formerly 
called  Bactia  it  is  said  from  the  Raosa  or  Racaka,  a  feeder  of  the  Ibar. 

1.  In  Turkish  Croatia^  also  called  KraimOf  the  chief  town  is 
BanjitJMca,  which  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yerbitea,  83 
miles  above  its  mouth  in  the  Save,  46  miles  N.W.  from  Travnik,  and 
has  about  8000  inhabitants.  The  town  contains  40  mosques,  several 
colleges,  two  baths,  a  laige  gunpowder  manufSaetoiy,  and  several 
baaauv.  It  is  defended  by  a  strong  citadeL  Bikac9,  60  miles  W. 
from  Banjaluka,  on  an  island  in  the  Unna,  is  a  small  town  of  about 
3000  inhabitants  but  of  great  importance  for  its  fortifications  and  its 
position  close  to  the  Austrian  frontier.  Another  fortress  of  great 
importance  is  Oraddaka  or  Berbir,  which  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Save,  opposite  to  the  Austrian  fortress  of  Alt-GracUsk%  30 
miles  N.  from  Banjaluka.  The  fortifications  consist  of  ramparts  and 
a  citadel  About  23  miles  W.  from  Gradiaka  stands  the  fortS&ed  town 
of  JhtbioM  or  Dovbitta  commanding  the  passage  of  the  Unna.  The 
town  was  taken,  after  a  long  reaistanoe^  by  the  Austrians  in  1788 : 
population,  6000.  /oiesa,  a  walled  town  defended  by  a  citadel, 
aituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Verbitsa,  and  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Plieva,  is  a  small  town  of  about  8000  inhabitants.  This  was 
formerly  an  important  place.  A  large  quantity  of  saltpetre  is 
maniififcctured.  The  town  was  taken  after  a  strong  riaiiatanoe  by  Omer 
Paaha  fr^m  the  Bosnian  inauzgenta  in  the  apring  of  1851. 

2.  In  Bosnia  Proper  the  chief  towns  are  BoaNA-SsRAl ;  TaaviriK, 
population  about  10,000,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  which  sometimes 
numbers  8000  men;  Srebemik,  a  small  place  58  miles  N.E.  from 
Travnik,  situated  among  hilla  which  contain  rich  silver-ores ;  and 
Zvormk  or  lavomik,  whidb  is  built  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Drina,  55  miles  N.B.  from  Bosna-Sera!,  and  has  about 
6000  inhabitanta.  Thia  town  ia  walled  and  further  defended  by  a 
fortress  situated  on  a  steep  hill  above  the  town ;  it  contains  several 
mosques.  Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
commerce  with  Belgrada  Some  of  the  houses  are  large  and 
surrounded  by  gardens.  Large  quantities  of  timber  and  fire-wood 
are  floated  down  the  Diina,  the  Save,  and  the  Danube  from  Zvomik. 
There  are  sUver-lead  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  towns  just  enumerated  (with  the  exception  of  BoanarSeral) 
give  namea  to  the  sanjaks  into  which  Bosnia  Px^par  ia  divided. 

Among  the  other  towns  we  notice  the  following : — jBieUmt,  20  miles 
N.  ftom  Zvomik,  in  the  plain  of  Orlovopolie,  in  the  norUi-east  of 
the  province,  ia  a  town  of  about  8000  inhabitants,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  Turks.  The  houses  are  almost  all  built  of  wood.  There 
are  however  a  few  good  mansions,  several  mosques,  and  a  large  khan. 
To  the  west  of  the  town  lies  a  very  hilly  well-wooded  country.  Brod, 
a  fortress  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bave^  facing  an  Austrian  town  and 
fort  of  the  same  name  in  the  military  frontier.  There  ia  aome  trade 
between  the  two  places  in  raw  hides,  wool,  cotton,  &c  Upper  and 
Lower  Tuda,  two  adjacent  towns,  famous  for  their  saltnBpringa,  are 
situated  near  the  Spressa,  a  amall  tributary  of  the  Boana,  53  milea 
N.B.  from  Travnik.  Lower  Tuala  ia  the  larger,  and  haa  a  population 
estimated  at  8000.  It  ia  surrounded  by  old  walla  and  a  ditch.  On  a 
riaing  groimd  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  an  old  castle,  now  dia- 
mantied,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  the  wooded 
hiUs  that  indose  it.  The  town  itself  consists  of  an  assemblage  of 
dark  wooden  houses,  relieved  only  by  an  old  konak  or  palace^  or 
by  the  white  and  dander  minarets  of  the  moaquea.  The  insurreotion 
of  the  Bosniak  Turks  in  defence  of  their  feudal  privilagei^  which  were 
invaded  by  the  introduction  of  the  Tanzimati  oonmienoed  at  Tuala  in 
October  1850,  by  the  Insurgents  seising  the  arma  and  ammunition 
in  the  caatle  to  be  uaed  agamst  the  sultan's  troops.  The  country 
west  of  Tuala  is  occupied  by  the  hi^  Tavoniik  range,  which  extenda 
to  the  Bosna.  Tnala  givea  title  to  a  Greek  bishopw  Vrandftkf  a  small 
town  of  2000  inhabitantsy  Is  important  as  commanding  the  valley  of 


the  Bosna,  and  a  defile  to  which  it  givea  name  in  the  mountains 
westward.  It  is  defended  by  an  old  castle,  which  crowna  a  rocky  pro- 
montoiy  300  feet  above  the  river.  In  the  late  insurrection  of  the 
Mohammedan  Bosniaka  againit  the  sultan,  Omer  Paaha  fou^^t  two 
sharp  actions  with  the  insuigents  near  Yranduk. 

8.  In  the  saxgak  of  Hersegovina,  or  Herzek,  the  chief  town  is 
Moetar,  which  ia  situated  on  the  Narenta,  in  43"  22'  N.  lat.  17""  58' 
E.  long.,  and  has  about  9000  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  both  banks 
of  the  river,  which  are  united  by  a  stone  bridge  of  a  single  ardi. 
The  houses  are  built  of  stone  and  roofed  with  slate.  The  town  is 
inclosed  by  battlemented  walla  It  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of 
sword-blades  and  other  warlike  weapons.  Cattie,  hides,  com,  wool, 
irvdt,  wax,  and  wine  are  the  principal  items  in  the  trade  of  the  town, 
which  is  considerable.  Frebigne,  45  miles  S.  by  £.  from  Mostar,  is  a 
small  town,  defended  by  a  square  court  flanked  by  four  towers.  It 
givea  title  to  a  Catholic  bishop.  LwnOf  or  fflivno,  a  town  of  4000 
inhabitanta,  50  milea  N.W.  from  Mostar,  ia  situated  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Liubaaka,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  ravine,  in  the  bottom 
of  which  the  Bistritsa  a  feeder  of  the  Narenta  flows.  On  the  north- 
east of  the  town  is  a  aeries  of  heights  which  join  the  plateau  oi 
Eeupris,  which  lies  on  the  south  side  of  Mount  Csemsgora,  and 
forms  the  most  southern  part  of  Turkish  Croatia.  Livno  is  defended 
by  a  wall  flanked  with  towers,  and  also  by  a  castle.  The  Bistritsa  is 
spanned  at  Lubno  by  a  stone  bridge  of  five  arches,  over  which  the 
road  to  Ae  Austrian  provinces  is  carried.  The  plain  of  Lubno,  lying 
between  the  Prologh  Mountains  on  the  south-west  and  the  main 
ridge  of  the  Dinanc  Alpa  on  the  other,  is  about  30  miles  long  and 
8  xmles  wide ;  it  is  well  watered  by  the  Bistritsa  and  some  other 
streama,  which  are  subject  to  considerable  fioods  in  winter  and  spring. 
The  plain  produces  abundantly  com  and  paature ;  the  olive  is  culti- 
vated ;  other  fruita  are  scarce ;  nomed  cattle  and  horses  are  numerous, 

4.  In  the  sai:gak  of  Jeni-Basar  the  chief  town  is  Jeni-Baaar,  or 
Novi-Baear,  which  is  situated  on  the  Racaka,  a  feeder  of  the  Ibar, 
130  miles  S.K  from  Bosna-Seral,  and  haa  about  8000  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom  are  descendants  of  a  colony  from  Ragusa.  The  town, 
whidi  generally  speaking  is  a  filthy  collection  of  hovels  constructed 
with  timber  and  mud,  ia  commanded  by  a  castie  situated  on  a  height 
in  the  oentre.  The  mosques,  17  in  number,  and  the  shops  in  the 
baaaar,  are  the  only  objects  worth  naming  besides  the  castie.  An 
important  market  for  various  warea  is  held  here,  the  situation  being 
central  between  Albania,  Serbia,  Bosnia,  and  Montenegro.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Jeni-Bazar  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The 
Racidbi  and  its  feeders  drive  several  milla.  In  the  wars  between  the 
Serbs  and  Turka  Jeni-Bazar  waa  burnt  by  the  former.  The  only  other 
place  worth  mentioning  in  the  sanjak  is  Wiechegrad,  on  the  Drina, 
which  haa  about  3000  inhabitants^  and  is  defended  by  a  strong  castiei 

The  eastern  boundary  of  the  sanjak  of  Jeni-Bazar  runs  along  the 
Ibar  to  ita  mouth  in  the  Morava ;  thence  south-west  for  several  miles 
along  the  crest  of  the  Brusnik  Mountains  :  it  then  sweeps  round  to 
north-west  across  the  Slatibor  MountainB  and  the  river  Morava,  to 
the  west  of  which  it  follows  the  Stolata  Mountains  to  near  44"*  N.  lat, 
where  it  strikes  the  Drina. 

The  towna  of  Bosnia  and  of  aome  other  parte  of  Turkey  are  built 
round  aome  commanding  point  which  ia  occupied  by  a  kind  of  fortress 
and  generally  by  the  houses  of  the  Turkish  part  of  the  population ; 
this  central  part  of  the  town,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  acropolis,  is 
called  in  Turkish  '  Kal^,'  in  Slavonian  <  Grad.'  Qose  round  the  Grad 
is  buUt  the  trading  part  of  the  town,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Christians 
and  Jews,  and  distinguished  in  Slavonian  by  the  name  of  '  Yarosh/  in 
Turkiah  'Baaaar.'  This  part  of  the  town  is  generally  inclosed  by 
walls  and  gates,  which  are  shut  at  night.  Outside  these  walls  is  the 
'  palanka,'  or  auburb,  inhabited  by  the  lowest  orders,  including  the 
gipsies.  The  suburb  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  palisade. 
Some  of  the  towna  however  have  onlv  two,  aome  only  one^  of  these 
divisions,  and  they  are  then  distinguished  by  the  corresponding  name. 
Outside  and  completely  surrounding  the  tovm  a  considerable  apace  is 
occupied  Yty  the  cemetery. 

The  Bosnian  villages,  which  are  inhabited  inoatiy  by  Slavonian 
Chzistiaaa  and  in  many  instancea  by  people  of  the  same  kin  and  name, 
are  self-governing.  They  elect  a  Stareehin,  or  head,  who  treats  with  the 
administrative  and  fiscal  officers  of  the  aultan,  directa  the  agricultural 
operations  of  the  conmiunity,  reoeivee  the  contributions  (levied  on 
each  head  of  a  family  in  proportion  to  his  income)  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  taxes  imposed  on  the  village^  and  deddea  petty  differences 
among  the  peasantrv.  The  Stareshin  ia  assisted  by  an  elected  ooundl, 
and  if  hia  conduct  is  not  appoved  of  he  ia  deposed.  In  towns  also 
the  artisans  form  guilds,  are  governed  by  laws  of  their  own  decreeing, 
and  obey  a  Starost,  or  elected  chief,  who  ia  reaponaible  for  the  guild  to 
tiie  authorities.  In  Bosn^Serai  the  Starosts  of  the  artisans  and  the 
Starcshina  of  the  agricultural  part  of  the  population  formerly 
poasaased  great  privilcses,  tiie  most  singular  of  which  waa  the  right 
to  force  the  visir  of  the  province  never  to  remain  more  than  three 


days  within  their  walls,  and  the  privilege  of  comphuning  if  necessary 
against  the  vizir  to  the  corps  of  Janiaaries  at  Constantinople.  In 
the  new  system  of  administration  most  of  their  immunities  have  bee^ 
swept  away,  but  the  form  atill  remains^  and  the  respective  sections  of 
thepopulation  still  elect  and  obey  their  Starosts  and  Stareshins. 
iKseoriooJ  AX;e<c^— Bosnia  waa  included  In  ancient  Paimonia.    The 
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BoBDiaks,  who  are  mentioned  m  Byzantine  history  under  the  name  of 
Botidnaki,  were  the  first  of  the  Slavish  tribes  that  settled  in  the 
Eastern  empire.  They  were  goremed  by  petty  chiefs,  frequently  at  war 
with  one  another.  In  the  middle  ages  the  country  was  tributary  some- 
times to  Hungary,  and  sometimes  to  Serbia,  until  Twarkto,  Ban  of 
Bosnia,  a  brother-in-law  of  Louis,  king  of  Himgary,  was  proclaimed  in 
1376  king  of  Bosnia,  Racsia,  and  Pomoria.  He  was  defeated  in  1889  by 
the  Turu  at  the  battle  of  Kossowo,  and  soon  after  became  a  vassal  of 
the  sultan,  with  whose  territory  Bosnia  was  finally  incorporated  in 
1468,  ten  years  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  The  Bosniak 
nobles,  in  oxder  to  retain  their  seignorial  rights  and  feudal  privileges, 
renounced  Christianity  for  the  Koran,  and  some  of  the  peasants 
followed  their  example.  To  the  difference  created  by  the  feudal 
system  between  the  lord  and  his  vassals  was  now  superadded  that 
caused  by  difference  of  religion,  which  was  greatly  embittered  by  the 
fanatical  intolerance  of  renegades  and  their  descendants.  In  no  other 
part  of  the  Turkish  empire  was  there  such  a  wide  chasm  between  the 
two  classes  of  the  population ;  and  the  history  of  Bosnia  for  now 
nearly  four  centuries  presents  a  long  continued  oppression  of  the 
Christian  rayaa.  The  government  of  the  late  sultan  Mahmud,  desirous 
to  extirpate  the  feudal  system — ^the  only  obstacle  to  the  amalgamation 
of  the  population — at  last  interposed  to  protect  the  Christians  from 
their  Mohammedan  oppressors,  who  resenting  the  interference  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt.  The  insurrection  was  suppressed  a^er  much 
slaughter.  In  1821  a  vigorous  but  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to 
destroy  the  power  of  the  Sipahis,  and  from  that  time  forward  the 
province  has  been  until  very  lately  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  In  1888*9 
an  energetic  governor,  ye<yihi  Pasha,  was  sent  to  Bosnia,  and  he 
commenced  his  government  by  announdng  that  the  Christians  should 
thenceforward  be  treated  as  the  equals  of  the  Mussulmans.  The 
military  begs  and  kapitani,  whose  offices  had  become  hereditary,  were 
removed,  and  civil  servants  nominated  in  their  room.  This  change 
was  first  made  in  the  sanjak  of  Banjaluka,  but  had  not  yet  extended 
to  the  rest  of  Bosnia  at  the  death  of  the  sultan  Mahmud— an  event 
which  re-animated  the  courage  and  the  hopes  of  the  Sipahis.  But 
the  promulgation  of  the  Hatti  Sherif  of  Gul  Han^,  containing  the 
Tanzimat^  or  reformed  constitution  of  Turkey,  and  the  annoyance 
caused  by  the  fiscal  arrangements  Inherent  in  the  new  system,  drove 
the  Sipahis  (who  had  been  previously  exempt  from  taxes)  to  despe- 
ration. The  representative  of  the  vidr  was  driven  from  Bosna-Seral, 
and  the  vizir  himself  was  dislodged  from  Travnik  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  the  mountains  westward.  But  having  collected  the  4000 
regi:dar  troops  dispersed  over  the  province  he  met  the  Sipahis, 
20,000  strong,  near  the  town  of  Vitesz,  and  defeated  them  after  a 
desperate  struggle.  The  rebels  retreated  to  Bosna-SeraJt,  which  was 
immediately  blockaded  by  the  vizir  and  compelled  to  surrender. 
The  leaders  were  executed  or  banished.  The  country  was  pacified ; 
but  the  new  system  was  not  yet  established,  nor  were  the  feudal 
privileges  forgotten. 

The  fiscal  burdens  fell  chiefly  upon  the  rayas:  the  Sipahis,  as 
before  stated,  and  all  Mohammedfms  possessmg  property  only  in 
towns  paid  nothing.  The  tithes  (which  were  paid  upon  all  agricul- 
tural produce)  and  the  customs  were  fiurmed,  and  the  feudal  chiefs 
generally  became  fimners,  exacting  more  than  their  due  from  the 
rayas,  who  also  paid  the  usual  poll-tax.  In  case  of  insurrection  in 
the  province  the  feurmer  of  taxes  was  exempted  from  payment  to  the 
central  government^  and  accordingly  the  feudal  chiefs  had  a  strong 
interest  in  keeping  the  province  in  a  state  of  revolt.  The  new  system 
could  not  work  well  in  such  a  state  of  things. 

In  1848  Tahir  Pasha  was  sent  as  govemo]>generBl  to  Bosnia,  with 
instructions  to  make  one  great  effort  to  establiui  the  Tanzimat.  After 
many  artful  intrigues  to  effect  the  recal  of  this  able  pasha  had  failed, 
the  feudalist  party  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  in  Turkish  Croatia 
in  1849.  The  vizir  who  marched  agdnst  them  to  the  Unna  was 
defeated  at  Bihacz,  and  retiring  to  Travnik  died  of  vexation  and 
cholera.  The  sultan's  government,  then  occupied  with  the  affjsurs  of 
the  Hungarian  refugees,  took  no  steps  for  the  reduction  of  the  Bosniak 
rebels  tiU  April  1850,  when  Omer  Pasha  made  his  appearance  in  the 
province,  gamed  two  battles  at  Yranduk  on  the  Bosna,  and  signally 
defeated  16,000  rebels,  who  were  entrenched  on  the  hill  of  Vutshiak 
near  Derbent.  After  this  defeat  the  chiefs  fled  to  Austria^  the  Sipahis 
dispersed,  and  Bosnia  Proper  was  reduced  to  obedience.  But  in 
the  Kraina  the  stru^le  was  more  obstinate.  The  fortress  of  Jaicza 
had  to  be  taken  by  C;mer  Pasha,  after  a  skilful  and  brave  defence; 
that  of  Gul  Hissar,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Verbas  was  stormed  by 
Dervish  Pasha  in  the  spring  of  1851.  The  submission  of  the  districts 
of  Banjaluka  and  Kliucz  foUowed  these  successes ;  but  the  rebels^  who 
met  again  at  Koesaritza,  replied  to  Omer  Pasha's  proclamation  that  Uie 
Sipahis  would  never  serve  m  the  regular  army,  nor  resign  their  feudal 
rights  by  accepting  the  Tanzimat.  At  Kosaaritza  accordingly  they  were 
again  attacked  and  again  defeated ;  and  the  district  north  of  the 
Sanna  made  its  submission.  A  short  but  interesting  campaign 
followed  on  the  Unna,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bihacz  and  Krupa, 
and  the  masterly  passage  of  that  river  in  the  face  of  a  strong  rebel 
force  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion. 

Bomiia  has  no  intercourse  with  Serbia  except  at  one  or  two  points : 
a  strict  quarantine  is  maintained  all  along  the  Serbian  frontier. 

(FrotUkr  Landt  ofihi  OhriiUan  and  the  T¥rk,  London,  185&) 


BCSPORUS,  often  incorrectly  written  BOSPHORUS,  is  a  pure 
Greek  word  (BSirwo^s) :  according  to  mythological  tradition  it  derives 
its  name  from  the  passage  of  lo  over  one  of  the  straits  so  called  when 
she  was  turned  into  a  cow  (^sch.  'Prom.'  785) ;  the  Bosporus  as  thus 
explained  literally  signifying  'the  passage  of  the  cow.'  Two  straits 
are  mentioned  bv  Greek  and  Roman  writers  under  this  name.  One 
sometimes  cadled  the  Ohannd  of  OontUtniinople,  in  Turkish  JBogkcu, 
\inites  the  Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmara,  to  the  Black  Sea.  This 
narrow  channel  was  often  called  the  Thradan  Bosporus,  by  way  of 
distinction  from  the  other  named  the  Cimmerian. 

The  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  now  variously  named  the  Strait  of  Kafia, 
Yenikal^,  or  Kertsoh,  is  the  narrow  passage  which  conuects  the  Palus 
Meotis,  or  Sea  of  Azof,  with  the  Black  Sea.  [AzoF.1  A  narrow  slip 
of  low  and  fertile  land  on  the  south-east  margin  of  the  Taurica  Cher* 
sonesus,  the  modem  Crimea,  formed  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bosporus. 
It  extended  about  60  miles  in  length,  direct  distance,  from  Theodosia 
or  Theudoflja^  now  Feodosia  or  Kaffii,  on  the  west,  to  Panticapnum 
or  Bosporus,  now  Kertsch,  on  the  Strait  of  Yenikal^  Both  Theodosia 
and  Panticapseum,  the  capital  of  this  little  kingdom,  had  good  ports ; 
and  between  them  was  Nymphaeum,  which  also  had  a  good  harbour. 
Panticapaeum  was  a  Milesian  colony.  Besides  the  territory  already 
described  the  Greek  kings  of  Bosporus  possessed  Phanagoria,  now 
Tmutarakan,  on  the  peninsula  of  Taman,  which  forms  tiie  eastern 
side  of  the  Strait  of  Yenikal^ ;  and  finally  they  seem  to  have  become 
masters  of  the  whole  Crimea.  The  quantity  of  grain  brought  from 
the  Bosporus  to  Athens  was,  according  to  Demosthenes  ('Contra 
Leptin.')  equal  to  all  the  com  imported  from  all  other  foreign  places. 

Alfa  later  date  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus  formed  part  of  the  domi- 
nions of  the  great  Mithridates,  who  is  said  to  have  died  at  Pantioa- 
psBum.  It  feU,  with  all  the  neighbouring  districts,  next  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  who  gave  it  to  Phunaces,  the  son  of  Mithri- 
dates. Phamaces  having  invaded  Pontus  and  exercised  great  crueltiefl 
towanls  the  Roman  citizens,  was  attacked  by  Julius  CsBsar  and 
defeated.  He  fled  to  his  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  where  he  was 
immediately  murdered,  and  his  throne  was  given  by  the  dictator  to 
Mithridates  of  Pergamum  (about  B.O.  47).  This  kingdom  of  Bosporus 
continued  under  the  Roman  emperors,  but  is  only  known  to  us  from 
the  occasional  interference  of  the  Csesars  in  the  nomination  of  a  king, 
or  in  attempts  to  restore  tranquillity.  (Tadt.  '  AnnaL'  xiL  15-21.) 
A  race  of  half  Greek,  half  barbaric  kings  continued  to  possess  the 
Crimea  and  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  at  least  to  the 
time  of  the  Antonines,  and  &e  kingdom  of  Bosporus  almost  survived 
the  Roman  empire,  and  only  expired  tmder  %he  ravages  of  the  Huns. 

The  Thracian  Bosporus  is  about  17  miles  in  length,  and  at  its  nar- 
rowest part  about  600  yards  across.  The  general  breaudth  varies  frt>m 
700  to  1000  yards ;  opposite  the  Gate  of  the  Seraglio,  in  Constantinople, 
it  extends  to  1 640  yaris.  It  has  been  often  stated  (after  Pliny)  that  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  strait  are  within  range  of  the  human  voice,  and 
that  from  either  shore  the  birds  can  be  heard  to  sing  and  the  dogs  to 
bank  on  the  other ;  but  the  statement  is  a  very  questionable  one,  although 
the  human  voice  at  shouting  pitch  may  sometimes  perhaps  be  made 
to  bound  across  the  strait  It  is  supposed  that  tne  Bosporus  has 
been  formed  by  volcanic  agency.  The  rocks  on  each  side  oonsiBt 
of  trachyte,  or  trachytio  conglomerate,  protruding  through  slate  and 
foesiliferous  limestone :  they  contain  copper  and  are  therefore  of  a 
greenish  colour.  The  strait  is  divided  into  seven  reaches  or  bays  by 
as  many  promontories,  the  projections  on  one  side  having  a  corre- 
sponding mdentation  on  the  opposite  coast.  The  current  takes  a 
different  direction  in  each  of  the  seven  reaches,  and  there  are  corre- 
sponding counter-currents  in  one  half  of  the  channel 

(Strabo;  Raoul-Rochette,Aii<igint^s(7rec9t{«f  d«£oq)Aore-(Xmmertm/ 
JHcUonary  of  Oretk  and  Boman  Geography.) 

BOSSINEY  with  TREYENNA,  Cornwall,  a  borough  and  market- 
town  in  the  parish  of  Tintagel  and  hundred  of  Lesneww,  situated  on 
the  coast,  in  50*  40'  N.  lat.,  4**  42'  W.  long.,  distant  25  miles  N.  from 
Bodmin,  and  281  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London.  The 'population  of 
the  parish  of  Tintagel  in  1851  was  1084,  of  which  number  however 
the  hamlet  of  Bossiney  does  not  contain  a  tenth  part.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and  diocese  of  Exeter. 

The  borough  of  Bossiney  extends  over  a  sreat  part  of  the  parish  of 
Tintagel,  and  comprises  about  850  English  acres.  The  corporation 
had  a  charter  from  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  Henry  III. 
Bossiney  enjoyed  the  elective  franchise  from  the  reign  of  Edward  YI. 
until  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised. 
Bossiney  has  a  market  on  Thursday,  and  a  fair,  which  is  now  held  at 
Trevenna,  principally  for  homed  cattle,  on  the  first  Monday  after  the 
19th  of  October.  The  town-hall  is  chiefly  used  as  a  school  Tintagel 
has  become  frequented  as  a  watering-place,  for  which  it  is  well 
adapted.  The  locality  is  very  healthy.  The  scenery  of  the  coast  is 
exceedingly  wild  and  picturesque.  Bossiney  is  situated  on  a  wild 
bleak  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  ComwiJl ;  but  the  town  appears 
formeny  to  have  been  of  some  importance. 

Near  this  place  is  the  casUe  of  Tintagel,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
birth-place  of  the  famous  King  Arthur.  Built  on  a  high  rock  that 
juts  out  into  the  sea,  by  vdiich  it  is  nearly  surrounded,  tins  castle 
must  have  been  a  place  of  oonsiderable  strength.  In  Leland's  time  a 
dhapel  seems  to  have  occupied  part  of  the  site  of  the  keep,  which  he 
calls  the  dungeon  of  St.  Ulette^  alias  Ulianne^     The  church  of 
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Tintagel  ii  sappoaed  hj  hjnojiB  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
abbess  and  convent  of  Fontevralt  in  Normandy,  and  having  come  into 
possession  of  the  crown,  to  have  been  given  by  Edward  IV.  to  the 
collegiate  church  of  Windsor.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  Windsor  are 
the  patrons. 

BOSTON,  Lincolnshire,  a  seaport^  market-town,  municipal  and 
parliamentsry  borough,  and  the  seat  o^a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
parish  of  Boston,  wapentake  of  Skirbeck  and  parts  of  Holland,  is 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Witham,  in  62"  58'  N.  lat, 
0''2'W.  long.;  86  miles  &aE.  from  Lincoln,  116  miles  N.  from 
London  by  road,  and  107  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  railway. 
The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  in  1861  was  14,783 ;  that 
of  the  parliamentary  borough  was  17,518.  Boston  is  governed  by  a 
corporation  consisting  of  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of 
whom  is  ma^or ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Lincoln. 
Boston  Poor-Law  Union  contains  28  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  97,250  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  87,677. 

The  origin  and  ancient  history  of  Boston  are  obscure.  The  great 
canal  or  drain,  called  the  '  Car-dyke,'  which  extends  40  miles  in  length 
from  the  Welland,  in  the  south  of  the  county,  near  Lincoln,  to  the 
Witham,  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Bomans.  The  '  Foss-dyke '  is 
a  continuation  of  the  drain  fri>m  Lincoln  to  the  Trent  at  Toricsey,  and 
appears  to  have  been  formed  about  the  same  time.  The  '  Westlode,' 
another  ancient  drain  in  the  parts  of  Holland,  carries  off  the  upland 
waters,  by  its  communication  with  the  Welland  at  Spalding.  The  old 
sea-dyke  is  a  great  bank  erected  along  the  coast,  in  order  to  render  the 
drama  safe  from  the  influx  of  &e  ocean.  The  county  of  Linooln  was 
included  in  the  Roman  province  of  Flavia  CoBtarientitf  and  there 
were  several  military  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  Lin- 
colnshire was  a  nart  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  during  the  heptarchy, 
and  Boston  is  believed  to  be  the  Ycean-ho  or  Icanhoe,  at  which, 
according  to  the  Saxon  Ghronide^  St.  Botolph  built  a  monastery  in 
A.D.  654,  which  existed  till  the  county  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes, 
A.D.  870. 

Little  worthy  of  notice  is  recorded  of  Boston  during  the  early  part 
of  the  Norman  government.  In  the  year  1204  when  the  '  quinzidme ' 
was  levied  (a  duty  which  was  raised  on  the  fifteentii  pu:t  of  land  and 
goods  at  the  several  ports  of  England),  London  paid  the  largest  sum 
(886/.)  of  any  port^  and  Boston  was  the  second  (780/.)  in  amount  A 
great  annual  fair  was  at  an  early  period  held  at  Boston;  it  was 
resorted  to  from  Norwich,  Bridlixigton,  snd  Craven  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Articles  of  dress,  wine,  and  groceries  formed  part  of  its  com- 
merce^  In  1281  part  of  Boston  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  in  1286  a 
p«at  part  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding  district  suffered  frt>m  an 
mundation.  It  was  one  of  the  towns  appointed  by  the  statute  of 
staple  (27th  Edward  IIL),  where  the  staple  of  wools,  leather,  woolfels, 
and  lead  should  be  held.  Many  merchants  from  the  important  com- 
mercial towns  of  the  Continent  resided  at  Boston  during  this  early 
period ;  it  also  ranked  high  as  one  of  the  seaports  of  the  kingdom. 
The  merchants  of  the  Hanseatio  league  established  their  guild  here. 
At  the  time  when  Leiand  wrote-  his  account  of  Boston  (1580),  the 
commerce  of  the  town  had  b^gun  to  decline.  Boston  was  still  further 
reduced  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  by  Heniy  VIIL, 
though  that  monarch  made  some  amends  by  granting  the  town  a 
charter  of  incorporation;  it  was  thus  made  a  free  borough,  and 
enjoyed  many  important  privileges.  Philip  and  Maiy,  in  we  first 
vear  of  their  reign,  endowed  the  corporadon  with  a  rich  grant  of 
lands  and  messuages.  This  important  endowment^  rendered  more 
valuable  by  subsequent  Indosure  Acts,  has.  given  the  corporation 
upwards  of  500  acres  of  land.  Queen  Mizabetii  granted  the  mayor 
and  boigesses  a  charter  of  admiral^,  giving  them  power  to  levy  cer- 
tain duties  on  ships  entering  the  '  Norman  Deeps.^  In  1571  Boston 
and  the  surrounding  district  suffered  much  from  a  violent  tempest^  an 
account  of  which  is  given  by  Holinshed.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  16th  century,  and  again  in  1625,  it  was  visited  by  the  plague.  In 
1643  Boston  was  made  the  head-quarters  of  Cromwell's  army.    The 

Jrindpal  men  of  the  district  favoured  the  cause  of  the  Protector.  In 
une  1648  Colonel  Cavendidi  defeated  the  parliamentary  troops  at 
Doningtoo,  near  Boston,  and  soon  after  Cromwell  removed  his  quarters 
to  SlMtford.  During  the  18th  century  the  commerce  of  Boston 
continued  to  dedine. 

The  Dominicans,  or  Black  friars,  were  established  at  Boston  in  the 
early  part  of  the  18th  century :  in  A.D.  1288  their  church  was  burnt 
in  a  riot ;  but  they  were  afterwards  re-established.  The  Carmelite 
friars  had  a  priory  at  Boston,  founded  in  1801.  The  Augostine  friars 
had  an  establishment  at  Boston,  founded  in  1807 ;  the  Fnaicisoans,  or 
Qray  friars,  had  also  one  founded  in  1882,  under  the  wardenship  of 
the  monastery  at  York.  The  sites  of  these  houses  were  granted  to 
the  corporation  at  the  Reformation.  Several  associations,  called 
'gmlds,  existed  in  the  town,  some  of  which  seem  to  have  had  a 
mixed  character.  The  monks  are  supposed  to  have  been  their  first 
founders.  .  The  guild  of  St.  Botolph  was  a  firateraity  of  merohmts, 
and  appears  to  have  had  only  mercantile  objects  in  view.  The 
gmld  of  the  Blessed  Marv  was  one  of  importance,  and  in  its  purposes 
partly  religious.  Its  hall  is  now  used  by  the  corporation  for  their 
judidal  proceedings,  |niblio  dinners,  &c.  The  guild  of  St.  Peter 
and  BL  Paul  was  a  religious  establishment^  and  had  a  chapel  or  an 


altar  in  the  parish  church.  St.  Gteorge's  guild  was  a  trading  commu- 
nity. The  possessions  of  all  these  guilds  were  vested  in  the  corporation 
of  Boston  when  the  religious  houses  were  dissolved. 

The  portion  of  the  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Witham  conaiBts  of 
one  long  street,  called  Bargate,  the  market-place,  and  some  minor 
streets.  On  the  right  side  of  the  river  is  another  long  street  called 
High  Street  The  market-place  is  spadous,  and  the  market  is  well 
supplied  with  cattle  and  com  from  the  inland  districts.  An  abundant 
supply  of  water  has  been  procured  for  the  town  under  tiie  powers 
conferred  by  an  Act  passed  in  1847.  Boston  is  well  supplied  witib 
coal,  by  sea  from  the  Type  and  the  Wear,  and  by  railway  from  Derby- 
shire and  Yorkshire.  The  old  poor-house,  in  St  John's  Bow,  was 
built  in  1780 ;  the  new  Poor-Law  Union  workhouse  was  constructed 
in  1888. 

The  first  stone  of  the  present  church  of  St.  Botolph  was  laid  in 
1809,  but  the  existence  of  a  church  at  Boston  is  recoried  as  early  as 
1090.  This  church  is  one  of  the  largest  parish  churdies  without 
transepts  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  245  feet  long,  and  98  feet  wide  within 
the  walls.  Its  tower  is  one  of  the  loftiest  in  the  kingdom,  being  800 
feet  high.  The  tower,  which  is  visible  at  sea  for  more  thim  40  miles, 
is  surmounted  by  an  elegant  octagonal  lantern,  which  is  a  guide  to 
mariners  on  entering  the  Boston  and  Lynn  Deeps.  In  a  chamber  over 
the  south  door  is  the  parish  library,  which  contains  several  hundred 
volumes,  among  which  are  many  iniduable  and  scarce  works  on  divi- 
nity ;  it  was  formed  by  Anthony  Tuckney.  The  church  has  recentiy 
undergone  extensive  repairs  and  restoration. 

The  chapel-of-ease  which  was  erected  by  subscription  in  1822  is  a 
perpetual  curacy.  A  new  church  was  built  in  Skirbeck  parish  in 
1848  in  addition  to  a  former  church  in  the  same  parish.  Iliere  are 
places  of  worship  in  Boston  for  Independents,  Weeleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Unitarians,  and  Quakers. 

A  Grammar  school  was  provided  for  by  the  rich  grant  of  Philip 
and  Maiy  in  1554.  The  building  was  erected  by  the  mayor  and  bur- 
gesses in  1567 ;  it  is  in  the  Hart-yard,  so  called  from  the  great  annual 
fair  having  been  held  in  it.  The  school  had  been  almost  dosed  for 
several  years,  when  in  1850  the  trustees  obtained  a  new  scheme. 
There  are  four  masters  who  are  paid  from  the  charity  estates :  the 
head  master's  salary  is  200/.  a  year,  with  a  f^^ee  house  and  other 
advantages.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1851  was  94.  The  Blue- 
Coat  school,  established  in  the  year  1718,  by  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions, is  for  the  education  of  boys  and  girls.  There  are  National  and 
British  schools.  Laughton's  Charity  school  was  established  in  1707. 
There  are  numerous  Infiant,  Stmday,  and  other  schools.  The  names 
of  other  charities  suffidently  explain  thdr  object;  such  are  the 
Dispensary,  Bible  Sodety,  a  Dorcas  Charity,  and  the  Poor  fVeemen's 
and  Apprentices'  Charities. 

Boston  has  two  subscription  libraries ;  it  possesses  also  a  mechanics 
institution.  A  spadous  court-house  for  county  and  other  business 
was  built  about  1848  at  a  heavy  expense.  Salt-water  bfttha  were 
established  at  Boston  about  the  year  1880 ;  the  walks  and  grounds 
bdon^ng  to  them,  which  are  pleasantly  laid  out,  are  open  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  Over  the  market-house  is  a  suite  of  assembly 
rooms.  The  custom-house  is  a  plain  substantial  building  near  the 
quay.  There  is  a  cast-iron  bridge  of  elegant  structure  over  the 
Witham ;  it  has  but  a  single  arch,  of  86  feet  span,  and  its  rise  is  so 
dight  that  the  roadway  over  it  is  nearly  horisontaL  The  cost  to  the 
corporation  for  this  bridge  and  the  i^proaches  to  it  was  22,000t 

As  the  prosperity  of  Boston  depended  in  a  great  degree  on  the 
Witham  lining  navigable,  condderable  attention  has  been  in  past 
times  directed  to  the  removal  of  obstructions  and  the  cleansing  of 
the  river.  In  1720  a  vessd  of  250  tons  could  ascend  to  the  town  ; 
but  by  the  year  1750  the  Witham  had  become  so  choked  up  as  hardy 
to  allow  a  passage  for  a  doop  of  40  or  50  tons  at  a  spring-tida  Under 
the  powers  of  Acts  of  Pariiament  subsequently  obtained  great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  maintain  the  Witham  in  a  navigable  state ;  and 
Boston  is  now  a  port  of  considerable  trade.  Vessels  of  800  tons 
burden  are  enabled  to  deliver  their  cargoes  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Boston  is  chidly  with  the  Baltic,  whence  are 
imported  hemp,  iron,  timber,  tar,  and  other  commodities.  The  chief 
exports  consist  of  com,  particulwly  oats,  large  cargoes  of  which  are 
sent  to  London.  The  gross  recdpts  of  customs  in  the  year  ending 
5th  January  1851  amounted  to  28,776/^  The  number  of  vessd-  regis- 
tered as  bdonging  to  the  port  of  Boston  on  December  81st  1852  was— 
under  50  tons  115,  tonnage  4818 ;  above  50  tons  54,  tonnage  8589  ; 
with  one  steam-vessd  of  18  tons.  During  1852  there  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  port^  in  the  coasting  trade,  inwards,  755  vessels,  tonnage 
86,598 ;  outwards,  522,  tonnage  24,942 :  in  the  foreign  trade,  inwards, 
British  vessels  12,  tonnage  1680;  foreign  vessels  14,  tonnage  1818; 
outwards,  British  19,  tonnage  1472 ;  foreign  18,  tonnage  1289. 

The  manufactures  carried  on  within  and  around  the  town  consist 
chiefly  of  ships,  sails,  canvass,  sacking,  iron  and  brass  work,  cooperage, 
ropes  and  cordage,  leather,  hats,  bricks,  whiting;  there  are  also 
breweries  and  malthouses. 

By  means  of  the  Witham  and  the  canals  connected  with  it  Boston 
has  a  navigable  communication  with  Lincolzi,  Gainsborough,  Notting- 
ham, and  Derby,  and  by  them  with  all  the  inland  towns.  The  Kast 
Lincolndiire  railway  connects  Boston  with  Louth,  Qrimsby,  and  other 
towns  in  the  north ;  the  Gbeat  Northern  places  it  in  connection  with 
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London  and  the  Boutb ;  the  'loop-line '  of  ilie  same  company  eztenda 
from  Boston  to  Linooln  and  Qfunsborough :  while  the  iSoBtoiii  Stam- 
ford, and  Birmingham,  and  the  Nottingham  and  Boston  railways  (if 
oomrtruoted  according  to  the  Acts),  will  connect  Boston  with  the  west 

Immense  numbers  of  sheep  and  homed  cattle  are  sold  at  the  Boston 
marketSy  and  there  are  convenient  areas  in  several  adjacent  parts  of 
the  town,  where  the  cattle  are  folded  and  penned  during  the  time  of 
sale.  The  drainage  and  indosure  of  the  neighbouring  fens  have 
materially  increased  the  internal  wealth  of  Boston  by  enabling  it  to 
bring  to  market  very  large  quantities  of  agricultural  produce. 

Two  interesting  remains  of  antiqui^  exist  near  the  town — ^the 
Kyme  Tower  and  the  Hussey  Tower,  ^yme  Tower  is  situated  about 
two  miles  east  from  Boston ;  it  is  of  brick,  quadrangular,  and  has  an 
octagonal  turret  at  its  south-east  angle  containing  a  flight  of  about 
twenty  steps.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster.  The  Hussey  Tower  is  situated  in  the  town,  near  St. 
John's  Bow,  and  is  all  that  remains  of  a  baronial  residence  of  Lord 
Hussey. 

(Beynolds,  Chmmentary  on  tki  lUnerary  of  Antonmut  j  Tanner, 
NotUia  Monattica  j  Thompson,  OolUcHona  for  a  History  of  Boston.) 

BOSTON,  United  States  of  America,  capital  of  Suffolk  county  and 
of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  is  situated  in  42*^  21'  N.  lat,  71'  i' 
W.  long.,  482  miles  N.E.  from  Washington,  at  the  bottom  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  on  a  peninsula  above  two  miles  long,  and  in  no  part 
more  than  one  mile  broad.  The  narrow  isthmus  by  which  the 
peninsula  is  joined  to  the  mainland  is  called  Boston  neck,  and  the 
arm  of  the  sea  which  washes  the  peninsula  on  its  north  and  west 
sides  is  named  Charles  River. 

Boston  was  founded  about  the  year  1680  by  the  settlers  establiiahed 
at  Charlestown,  on  the  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  contiguous  to 
Boston  peninsula.  Its  Indian  name  was  Shawmut^  nrom  the  springs 
which  were  in  the  locality:  it  was  also  called  Trimountain,  from 
three  loffcy  hills  on  and  around  which  it  is  built.  The  name  of 
Boston  was  given  in  complimeut  to  the  Kev.  John  Cotton,  who  had 
been  a  dezgyman  at  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  from  which  place  he 
was  driven  by  the  religious  persecution  to  which  the  original 
settlement  of  the  New  England  colonies  must  be  ascribed. 

The  early  settlers  claimed,  and  by  their  voluntary  expatriation 
took  effectual  means  for  securing  the  right  of  regulating  their  own 
church  discipline  and  doctrine,  but  they  did  not  learn  the  justice  of 
tolerating  religious  systems  different  from  their  own ;  the  very  first 
court  of  election  held  in  the  colony  passing  a  law  by  which  none 
but  church  members  could  be  admitted  to  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, or  be  capable  of  being  chosen  as  magistrates  or  serving  as 
jurymen. 

The  scheme  of  taxing  America  by  the  British  Parliament  met 
nowhere  with  a  more  decided  opposition  than  in  Boston.  The  Stamp 
Act  was  to  come  into  operation  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1766  ;  but 
previously  to  that  day  serious  riots  took  place  in  the  streets  of  Boston ; 
the  bmlding  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  stamps  was  pulled 
down,  and  tne  lieutenant-governor  was  forced  to  quit  the  city.  On 
the  arrival  of  some  consignments  of  tea  at  the  port  in  December 
1778,  a  party  of  the  men  of  Boston,  disguised  as  Mohawk  Indiana, 
proceeded  on  board  the  tea  ships  then  lying  at  the  wharf,  and  emptied 
the  contents  of  every  chest  into  the  sea.  The  British  Parliament  in 
consequence  passed  an  Act  making  the  landing  and  shipping  of  goods 
at  the  town  or  harbour  of  Boston  illegal,  until  full  compensation 
should  be  made  by  the  town  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  until 
the  king  in  oonncnl  should  be  satisfied  of  the  re-establishment  of 
order  in  the  town.  A  subsequent  Act  vested  in  the  crown  the 
appointment  of  all  municipal  and  judicial  officers ;  by  a  third  Aot^ 
the  governor  was  invested  with  power  to  send  for  trial  to  England 
all  persons  accused  of  offences  against  the  revenue,  or  of  rioting  in 
the  colony. 

Early  in  the  revolutionary  war  Boston  became  the  scene  of 
hostilitiee.  In  June  1775  a  battle  took  place  at  Bunker^s  Hillj  an 
eminence  north  of  Charles  River,  between  the  Royalist  forces  under 
Qeneral  Howe,  who  then  occupied  the  town  of  Boston,  and  the 
Americans  under  Qeneral  Putnsm.  The  English  after  having  been 
twice  repulsed  in  their  attempts  at  last  succeeded  in  dislodging  their 
opponents  from  their  position,  but  with  a  loss  of  1100  Ulled  and 
wounded,  including  89  officers.  An  obelisk  has  been  erected  on  Bunkex^s 
Hill  to  commemorate  the  battle.  In  the  following  month  Qeneral 
Washington  arrived  before  Boston,  which  he  continued  to  invest  until 
the  following  February.  He  then  commenced  offensive  operations,  and 
having  with  a  considerable  force  obtained  possession  of  the  heights 
of  Dorchester  to  the  south  of  Boston,  and  thrown  up  some  works 
by  which  the  town  was  commanded,  the  British  general  was  forced 
to  evacuate  the  town,  which  Washington  entered  on  the  17th  of 
March,  1776. 

Boston  consists  of  three  parts — Old  Boston  on  the  peninsula,  South 
Boston,  and  East  Boston.  Several  bridges  afford  the  means  of  com- 
munication in  various  directions  from  Old  Boston.  The  largest  of 
these  are  West  Boston  Bridge  and  the  Canal  Bridge ;  the  former  is 
2758  feet  long,  rests  on  180  piers,  and  is  continued  by  a  causeway 
8432  feet  long,  the  whole  connecting  the  peninsula  with  Old  Cambridge. 
Oraigies  or  Canal  Bridge,  2796  feet  long  and  40  feet  broad,  forms  the 
communication  with  East  Cambridge ;  the  Wostcm  Avenue,  a  solid  | 


struotore  of  granite,  filled  in  with  earth,  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  leada 
to  Brookline,  and  constitutes  a  dam  about  600  acres  in  extent,  which 
affords  by  the  flowing  of  the  tide  a  great  water-power.  The  bridges 
are  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  most  if  not  all  of  them  have  a  'draw' 
in  the  centre  to  allow  the  passage  of  shipping.  There  are  also  several 
railway  bridges  or  viaducts  over  the  river.  Boston  is  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  system  of  railway  communication,  reaching  to  Canada 
and  the  MiseiBsippi.  There  are  seven  railway  termini,  or  depots  as 
they  are  called :  the  finest  of  these  buildings  is  the  Fiohtbuig  in 
Causeway  Street ;  it  is  built  of  stone.  These  seven  depots  are  the 
termini  of  the  great  trunk-lines  which  a  few  miles  from  Boston 
throw  off  numerous  branches.  In  November  1858  no  less  than  126 
trains  daily  left  the  city.  The  Atlantic  and  St-Lawrence  railway, 
now  partly  open,  will  when  completed  afford  direct  railway  com- 
munication between  Boston  and  Montreal ;  and  another  line  running 
by  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and  Haverhill,  forms  a  junction  with 
one  of  the  Montreal  lines.  From  Boston  the  Middlesex  Canal  runs 
to  the  Merrimack  River  at  Chelmsford. 

With  the  exception  of  a  spot  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
city,  called  the  Common,  containing  about  48  acres,  planted  with 
trees,  furnished  with  seats,  and  forming  a  fine  promenade  and  place 
of  recreation  for  the  residents,  the  Public  Qarden,  a  space  of 
about  12  acres,  and  several  open  squares,  the  whole  of  the  peninsula 
is  occupied  by  buildings.  Many  of  the  best  houses  and  publio 
buildings  are  built  of  granite,  many  of  the  streets  are  paved  with 
granite,  and  the  city  is  often  named  by  way  of  compliment  '  the 
Qranite  City.'  The  older  houses  are  of  wood ;  those  of  later  erection 
are  generally  of  brick  or  stone.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas.  Those 
streets  which  remain  as  they  were  originally  planned  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  the  old  wooden  houses  in  them  are  of  small  dimensions. 
In  the  modem  part  of  the  city  the  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and 
the  houses  spacious.  The  original  inequality  of  the  surface  has  been 
preserved,  and  there  are  numerous  eminences  which  rise  from  60  feet 
to  upwards  Of  100  feet  above  the  sea,  giving  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance to  the  town.  Among  the  public  bmldings  are  the  State  House, 
in  which  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  holds  its  sittings;  the 
County  Court  House;  the  City  Hall,  or  Old  Court  House;  FaneuU 
Hall,  a  brick  edifice  erected  about  1740,  named  after  the  Boston 
merchant  who  presented  it  to  the  dty,  known  as  the  'cradle  of 
liberty,'  because  in  it  were  generally  held  the  meetings  preceding  and 
connected  with  the  revolution,  and  still  the  fnvourite  place  for  public 
meetings  for  the  citisens :  the  hall  in  which  public  meetinffs  are  held 
is  76  ^t  square  and  28  feet  high,  with  galleries  on  three  sides 
supported  by  two  ranges  of  Ionic  columns ;  the  Custom  House^  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  having  fine  porticoes  in  front ;  the  Kxchangei, 
erected  in  1842 ;  the  Massachusetts  Hospital ;  the  House  of  Industry; 
Quinpy  Market^  a  granite  building  500  feet  "bj  88  feet ;  the  House 
of  Correction ;  three  theatres ;  a  museum ;  two  buildings  of  nanite, 
which  are  used  for  concerts  and  lectures ;  and  several  halls  belonging 
to  different  associations.  The  State  House  stands  on  an  eminenoe 
called  Beacon  Hill,  110  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  bay  and  surrounding  countiy.  In  the 
building  is  a  fine  statue  of  Washington.  The  Boston  Athenssum  has 
two  luge  buildings,  one  of  which  contains  a  library  of  about  80,000 
volumes ;  the  other  contains  rooms  for  lectures,  &o.,  and  a  picture- 
gallery.  There  are  in  Boston  100  places  of  worship,  15  belonging  to 
Congregationalists ;  12  to  Baptists ;  12  to  EpiBcopalians ;  11  to  Metho- 
dists; 12  to  Roman  Catholics ;  20  to  Unitarians ;  and  6  to  Universalists ; 
and  the  remainder  to  various  minor  denominations.  Some  of 
the  churches  are  handsome  buildings.  St.  Paul's  church  in  Common 
Street  contains  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Wairen,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  HilL  Franklin  who  was  bom  in 
Boston  has  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  old  bniying- 
place  known  as  the  Qranazy-sTxnmd. 

South  Boston,  extending  uong  the  south  side  of  the  harbour  for 
about  two  milesi,  contams  about  600  acres  regularly  laid  out  in 
streets  and  squares.  Near  the  centre  of  this  division  of  Boston  are 
the  Dordiester  Heights,  180  feet  high. 

East  Boston  ii  on  an  island  which  contains  about  660  acres  of 
land,  with  a  laige  quantity  of  flats.  Constant  communication  is 
kept  up  with  Old  Boston  by  a  ferxy.  It  is  connected  with  Chelsea 
on  the  mainland  by  a  bridge  600  feet  long.  East  Boston  has  arisen 
within  the  last  20  years,  and  now  has  a  population  of  20,000. 

The  progress  of  the  city  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement 
of  the  amount  of  its  popiUation  at  various  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century : — 

Tear.  Popolatkm.  Tear.  Fopolatlon* 

1700         •        .         .     7,000  1820  .        .        .    4S,S98 

176S   •        .        •     .  17,674  18S0.        .        .     •    61,802 

1765        .         .        .  15,520  1840  •         .        .    98,888 

1790   ....  16,038  1845.        ,        .    .  114,366 

1800         .        .        .  24,937  1850  .        .         .  138,788 

It  thus  appears  that  in  1850  the  population  of  the  city  was  nearly 
six-fold  its  amount  in  1800.  Wilhm  a  short  distance  of  the  city  are 
numerous  towns  and  villages,  msny  of  which  have  piers  and  landing- 
places,  including  Hingham,  Hull,  Quincy,  Milton,  Dorchester,  Box- 
burg,  Brookline,  Brighton,  Newton,  Watertown,  Cambridge^  Charlea- 
town,  Chelsea,    Maiden,  Medford,    and   SomervUle.     Indeed  as  a 
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metropolitan  district  Boston  may  be  considered  as  extending  nine 
miles  around  the  Exchange,  withm  whic^  bounds  the  population  in 
1850  waa  269,871.  All  the  citizens  are  free,  the  constitution  of  the 
state  haying  declared  that  '  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal/  which 
declaration  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  in 
1783,  to  be  equivalent  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  city  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  8  aldermen,  and  48  common  councillors.  The 
General  Court  of  Msissaohusetts  meets  at  Boston  twice  a  year,  and 
the  Supreme  Courts  of  Judicature  for  the  state  are  held  there.  The 
dty  has  a  court  styled  the  police  court  for  the  city  of  Boston,  con- 
sisting of  three  justices,  and  there  is  a  municipal  court  consisting  of 
one  judge,  who  has  cognisance  of  aU  crimes  not  capital  committed 
within  the  dty  and  the  county  of  Suffolk.  The  judges  of  the  police 
court  hold  a  justices'  court  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Boston  Bay  or  harbour  is  formed  by  numerous  small  islands,  on 
one  of  which  at  the  entrance  is  a  lighthouse  65  feet  high,  with  a 
revolving  light  The  harbour  extends  li  miles  from  Point  Alderton 
to  Medford,  and  from  Chelsea  to  Hin^m  is  at  least  8  miles  wide, 
covering  an  area  of  75  square  miles.  There  is  in  general  sufficient 
depth  of  water  within  the  bay  at  all  times  of  the  tide  to  enable  the 
largest  vessels  to  reach  the  wharfs  and  docks,  of  which  there  are  in 
all  about  200.  Contiguous  to  the  wharfs  and  docks  are  extensive 
ranges  of  warehouses  four  or  five  stories  high,  and  from  50  to  80  feet 
in  breadth.  Vessels  lie  here  in  perfect  safety,  from  whatever  quarter 
the  wind  may  blow.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  so  narrow  as 
scarcely  to  admit  two  ships  abreast ;  it  is  defended  by  Fort  Inde- 
pendence on  Castle  Island,  and  Fort  Warren  or  the  Citadel  on 
Governor's  Island.  For  the  protection  of  the  external  harbour  there 
is  a  strong  fortress  on  St.  George's  Island.  Boston  is  the  second 
commercial  city  of  the  United  States.  It  has  32  banks.  Its  trade  is 
very  extensive  both  with  foreign  countries  and  with  the  southern 
states  of  the  Union,  to  which  it  sends  large  supplies  of  salted  meat 
and  cured  fish,  as  well  as  domestic  and  European  manufactures^ 
recdving  in  return  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  staves,  and  flour.  It  has 
also  a  considerable  trade  with  the  western  states.  The  tonnage  of 
vessels  belonging  to  the  port  amounted  in  1841  to  227,608  tons,  in 
1842  to  193,502  tons,  in  1850  to  820,687  tons,  in  1851  to  843,808 
tons.  The  aggregate  burden  of  the  ships  built  at  the  port  in  1849-50 
was  28,480  tons.  The  arrivals  from  fordgn  ports  during  1850 
induded  2879  ships  of  478,859  tons,  and  the  foreign  clearances 
2839  ships  of  437,760  tons.  In  1849  the  value  of  imports  amounted 
to  aboye^  five  millions  of  potmds  sterliog :  the  exports  were  under 
two  millions.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  wooUen,  cotton,  linen, 
and  silk  manufactures,  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  grain,  flour,  pork,  hides, 
hemp,  anthradte,  and  lead.  The  exports  consist  of  fish  and  fish 
oils,  salted  meat,  ice,  soap,  candles,  paper,  cordage,  hardware,  and 
frirniture^  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  the 
country.  Beudes  the  foreign  trade  there  is  a  very  large  local  and 
coasting  trade.  In  the  coasting  trade  6100  vessels  arrived  at  Boston 
in  1849,  exclusive  of  sloops  and  schooners  bringing  wood,  stone,  and 
sundries  which  are  not  entered  at  the  custom-house.  Xines  of  packets 
ply  to  all  the  seaboard  dties.  There  is  a  condderable  trade  with 
Califomia.  Several  large  steam-vessels  form  a  regular  line  of  com- 
munication between  Boston  and  Great  Britain,  stopping  at  Halifax, 
and  performing  the  voyage  in  some  instances  in  about  ten  days. 

Boiston  has  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  Cochituate  Lake, 
formerly  called  Long  Pond,  about  20  miles  from  the  Exchange.  The 
aqueduct  was  opened  in  1849.  An  elliptical  brick  conduit,  6  feet  4 
inches  by  5  feet,  conveys  the  water  to  BrookUne,  more  than  141  miles, 
where  is  a  pond  of  22  acres,  containing  100,000,000  gallons.  Two 
parallel  pipes,  80  inches  in  diameter,  convey  the  water  across  Charles 
River.  A  laige  reservoir  is  on  Beacon  Hill,  and  another  on  Mount 
Washington  in  South  Boston.  Cochituate  Lake  extends  over  an  area 
of  659  acres,  and  has  a  depth  in  some  places  of  70  feet :  its  elevation 
is  124  feet  above  tide-water  in  Boston  harbour.  It  will  be  observed 
therefore  that  in  case  of  fires  (which  on  account  of  the  numerous 
wooden  buildings  are  iar  from  unfrequent  in  Boston)  the  water  needs 
no  forcing.  The  fire-bells  in  the  different  wards  of  the  city  are  elec- 
trically connected  and  strike  simultaneously  the  number  of  the  ward 
where  %  fire  has  broken  out^  so  tiiat  the  firemen  know  where  their 
sorvioes  are  required. 

Boston  is  generally  regarded  as  the  literaiy  metropolis  of  the 
United  States.  Its  literary,  sdentifio,  and  educational  institutions  are 
indeed  miob  as  few  cities  of  its  siae,  even  in  the  Old  World,  can  equal. 
Asides  the  Athennum,  already  named,  with  its  library,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Sodety,  the  Boston  Library  Society,  and  the 
Columbian  Library,  have  each  good  collections  of  books.  The  various 
public  libraries  of  Boston  include  an  aggregate  of  about  150,000 
volumes.  A  noble  library  has  just  been  founded  in  Boston  by  Mr. 
Bates  of  London,  one  of  the  eminent  firm  of  Baring  Brothers,  and  a 
native  of  Massachusetts.  The  Lowell  Institute,  founded  by  a  Mr. 
Lowell,  who  died  at  Bombay  in  1836,  provides  for  the  deuvexy  of 
regolar  courses  of  popular  lectures  on  sdence  and  art  Th«  lectures, 
whidi  are  all  free,  are  delivered  in  the  winter  months  from  October 
to  April.  The  New  England  Miiseum  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  beaideB  a  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  an 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  Mechanics  Institution,  a  Sodety  of 
Natural  History,  founded  in  1830,  which  has  small  but  well-arranged 


oolleotions,  and  other  similar  establishments,  whidi  are  in  general 
liberally  supported.  An  interesting  fSsaturs  of  the  environs  of  Boston 
is  the  cemetery  at  Mount  Auburn,  opened  in  1881,  and  occupying 
an  area  of  118  acres,  laid  out  with  considerable  attention  to  the 
beautiful  and  pictiuwaque  in  appearance.  The  cemetery  contains 
numerous  fine  monuments,  many  of  which  are  of  marble.  An  elegant 
chapel  has  been  erected  in  the  grotmds. 

The  public  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  of  the  dty  are 
numerous.  Beddes  the  Maasaohuaetts  General  Hospital,  already 
named,  we  may  mention  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  the  House 
of  Industry.  The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  estab- 
lished in  1883,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  bast  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Besides  being  taught  various  branches  of  learnings  the-  pupils  ara 
trained  to  industrial  occupations,  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  to 
procure  the  means  of  support  for  themselves  in  after  life.  The 
institution  possesses  a  printing-press,  at  which  have  been  printed,  with 
the  aadstance  of  the  pupils,  several  works  in  raised  characters  for  the 
use  of  blind  persons. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  education  of  the  young  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  and  particularly  in  Boston.  The  number  of  primary 
schools  in  the  dty  is  41 ;  of  more  advanced  schools,  28.  The  school- 
houses  are  buUt  and  mahitained,  and  the  salaries  of  teachers,  with  all 
other  expenses,  are  defruyed  as  a  regular  branch  of  the  public  expen- 
diture, so  that  the  schooLi  are  free  to  alL  In  the  Primary  schools  of 
Boston  in  1850  there  were  11,876  scholars;  in  the  Grammar  schools, 
9154 ;  and  in  other  schools,  471.  The  public  Latin  school,  originally 
established  in  Boston  by  the  first  settiers  in  1685,  within  five  yean 
after  their  landing,  is  considered  as  preparatory  to  the  univernty,  and 
has  about  200  scholars  under  five  teachers.  The  public  High  school, 
which  provides  instruction  in  Frendi,  mathematics,  and  other  studies 
preparatory  to  a  commercial  career,  is  under  the  care  of  four  teachers, 
and  is  attended  by  about  200  pupils.  The  head  master  of  the  Latin 
school  and  the  head  master  of  the  High  school  recdve  each  2400 
dollars,  or  about  500/.  a  year,  bdng  only  100  dollars  a  year  less  than 
the  salary  of  the  governor  of  the  state.  A  normal  school  for  girls 
has  about  200  pupils,  and  qualifies  every  year  nearly  100  teachers  for 
schools  attended  by  young  children. 

Harvard  Univeruty,  founded  in  1688,  the  bast  endowed  institution 
of  the  kind  in  America,  is  at  Cambridge,  8  miles  north-north-west  from 
Boston.  This  college  in  1851  had  20  instructors,  6342  alumni,  and 
298  students.  The  libraiy  contained  84,200  volumes.  The  Divinity 
school  of  the  Congregational  Unitarian  body  at  Harvard  University, 
commenced  in  1816,  had  2  professors  and  28  students  in  1849-50 ;  the 
library  contained  8000  volumes.  The  Law  school  had  8  professors 
and  98  students.  The  Medical  school,  founded  in  1782,  had  6  profes- 
sors and  117  students. 

The  first  Anglo-American  newspaper,  entitied  '  The  Boston  News 
Letter,'  was  published  in  this  dty  on  the  24th  of  April  1704 ;  it  con- 
tinued to  be  published  during  seventy-four  years,  and  for  fifteen  yeara 
of  that  period  was  the  only  newspaper  printed  in  the  JgwgHiih  oolonies 
in  America.  The  second  of  .these  papers  in  point  of  time  was  like- 
wise printed  in  Boston.  The  third  Boston  paper,  first  published  in 
1721,  was  printed  by  James  the  brother  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in 
whose  name  the  publication  was  for  some  time  carried  on,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  difficulties  in  which  James  Franklin  was  involved 
with  the  government.  Some  of  the  earliest  writings  of  Franklin  wen 
given  to  the  world  in  the  columns  of  this  paper,  which  was  cidled 
'The  New  England  Courant'  The  number  of  newroapers  printed 
in  Boston  in  the  present  month  (November  1853)  is  stated  to  be 
13  daily;  13  semi-weekly;  and  67  weekly,  bi-weekly,  and  monthly. 
The  fir^  daily  paper  was  published  in  1818. 

Numerous  periodical  works  are  published  in  Boston.  Among  these 
mav  be  mentioned  'The  North  American  Review'  (quarterly),  and 
'  The  American  Almanac  and  Companion,'  a  valuable  work  commenced 
in  1829,  and  conducted  on  the  model  of  the  '  British  Almanac  and 
Companion.'  The  prindpal  English  periodical  works  are  regularly 
reprmted  in  Boston. 

Various  warlike  estabUshments  of  the  United  States  government 
aro  located  in  Boston  harbour.  Beddes  the  fortresses  mentioned 
above  there  aro  hero  an  arsenal,  an  extensive  navy  yard,  a  dry  dock, 
ropewalks,  depots  of  cannon,  arms,  and  naval  stores,  and  hospitals  for 
dck  and  infirm  seamen. 

The  Massachusetts  state  prison,  which  is  said  to  be  well  regulated, 
Ib  situated  in  Charlestown.  Only  male  convicts  aro  recdved  into  this 
building.  It  appears  that  the  profits  derived  from  the  labour  of  the 
convicts  aro  sumdent  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  establishment^ 
and  to  leave  a  balance  of  profits. 

BOSWORTH  (commonly  called  MARKBT-BOSWORTH,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Husband's  Bosworth,  in  the  hundred  of  Gartree), 
Ldcestershiro,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a^Poor-Law  Union,  in 
the  parish  of  Market-Bosworth  and  hund;«d  of  Sparkenhoe,  is  dtuated 
in  52**  38'  N.  Ut,  I''  24'  W.  long. ;  distant  13  miles  W.  from  Ldoester, 
and  106  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London:  the  population  of  the 
township  in  1851  was  1058.  The  living  Ib  a  reotorv  in  the  ardideap 
conry  of  Leicester  and  diocese  of  Peterborough.  Market-Bosworth 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  81  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
44,891  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,516. 

The  town  of  Bosworth  is  pleasantiy  dtuated  upon  an  sndnsnoe,  in 
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the  odDtre  of  a  very  fertile  diBdict^  and  oontainB  sevenl  good  houaee. 
The  manufacture  of  worsted  stockings  affords  occupation  to  niany 
persons  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Ashby  Canal,  which 
passes  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  gives  facilities  for  obtaining  coal 
and  other  commoditiesL  This  canal  is  the  property  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Company,  and  connects  the  line  of  traffic  to  and  from  the 
Leicester  and  Burton  railway  with  the  Qrand  Junction  Canal  near 
Coventry.  There  are  two  annual  fain  for  cattle  held  at  Bosworth  on 
the  8th  of  May  and  the  10th  of  July.  The  market^  chiefly  for  com, 
is  held  on  Wednesday.  There  is  a  rural  police  foroe  in  the  parish.  A 
county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

Bosworth  church,  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  a  large  and  handsome 
edifice  of  the  14th  century,  in  the  perpendicular  style,  was  restored  in 
1845.  The  tower  is  surmounted  with  a  lofty  and  well-proportioned 
spire.  The  interior  contains  some  interesting  monuments.  There 
are  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and  Baptists. 

The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  by  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie,  lord 
mayor  of  Londoiv  in  1585,  has  an  endowment  which  now  produces 
about  10001.  per  annum.  Sir  Wolstan  founded  two  fellowuips  and 
four  scholarships  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  either  related  to  the  Dixie  family  or  educated  at  the  school 
Four  additional  scholarships  were  founded  from  the  charity  reve- 
nues by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1885.  Schools  fur  girls 
and  for  boys  under  seven  years  of  age  have  been  opened  in  the  four 
chapelries  comprised  withm  the  parish,  and  also  in  the  parish  of 
Cadeby. 

The  decisive  battle  between  Richard  III.  and  the  Earl  of  Richmond, 
which  by  the  death  of  Richard  after  a  sanguinary  struggle  terminated 
the  long  strife  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Liancaster,  was  fought 
August  22nd  1485  on  a  plain  commencing  about  one  mile  south  of 
the  town.  This  fine  and  spacious  plain,  which  is  nearly  surrounded 
by  hills,  was  formerly  called  Redmore  Plain,  from  the  oolour  of  the 
soil ;  but  since  the  battle  it  has  been  designated  Bosworth  Field,  from 
the  name  of  the  nearest  town.  The  plain,  which  is  somewhat  of  an 
oval  form,  about  two  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  was  uncul- 
tivated at  the  time  of  the  battle :  timber  has  since  been  grown  upon 
it^  and  nothing  of  its  former  appearance  remaias  except  the  general 
form  of  the  ground.  The  spot  where  Lord  Stanley  placed  the  batt^^ed 
crown  upon  the  head  of  Richmond  and  hailed  him  xing,  is  now  known 
as  '  Crown  HilL'  Dr.  Parr,  who  visited  the  spot  in  1812,  procured  a 
subscription  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  suitable  monument  on  the 
spot^  for  which  he  f  uniished  an  appropriate  Latin  inscription.  Nume- 
rous relics  of  the  battle  have  at  different  times  been  turned  up  in 
digging  and  ploughing  the  soiL 

Several  eminent  persons  have  been  bom  at  Bosworth,  amongst 
whom  Simpson,  the  self-taught  mathematician,  occupies  the  first 
place.  Dr.  Johnson  was  for  a  short  time  usher  in  the  Free  school : 
m  the  same  school  Richard  Dawes,  the  celebrated  Greek  critic,  and 
Salt^  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  were  educated.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  is  Bosworth  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  W.  W.  Dixie,  Bart,  a  fine  old 
brick  mansion  of  the  Elisabethan  age  and  style. 

BOTANY  BAY  is  situated  in  New  South  Wales,  in  84*'  S.  lat, 
151**  10^  K  long.  The  entrance  is  little  more  than  a  mile  broad,  but 
the  bay  afterwards  enlarges  to  about  three  miles  in  width.  The  great 
quantities  of  plants  found  there  by  the  naturalist  who  accompanied 
Cook  when  this  bay  was  discovered,  induced  him  to  call  it  Botany 
Bay.  The  bay  is  extensive,  and  good  anchorage  is  found  in  from  four 
to  seven  fathoms'  water ;  but  both  on  the  norUi  and  south  sides  an't 
on  the  bottom  of  the  bay  flats  extend  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
shore^  having  onlv  four  or  five  feet  water  on  them.  Of  the  conneoticn 
of  Botany  Bay  with  a  penal  settlement^  see  Walks,  Niw  South. 

BOTESDALE.    [Buffolk.] 

BOTHNIA,  or  BOTTENA,  is  a  name  which  was  given  at  some 
remote  period  to  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
as  far  south  as  the  straits  called  the  Quarken.  It  was  formerly 
divided  into  Eastern  and  Western  Bothnia,  but  the  former  has  been 
ceded  to  Russia,  and  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  government 
of  Uleaboig. 

Western  Bothnia  constitutes  with  Lapland  the  most  %iorthem 
portion  of  Sweden.  It  is  bounded  N.E.  by  Russia,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  riven  Muonio-Elf  and  Tomea-Elf ;  N.  and  N.W.  by 
the  range  of  the  Kiolen  (pronounced  Tiolen)  Moxmtains  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Norway ;  on  the  S.  it  joins  the  Swedish  provinces  of 
JtoiUand  and  Angermanland,  and  the  remainder  of  its  boundary  on 
the  S.K  and  K  is  formed  by  the  Gulf  of  BothniiL  It  lies  between 
68*"  80'  and  69°  0'  N.  laL,  14**  20'  and  24"  0'  K  long.,  and  has  an 
area  of  about  62,500  square  miles. 

The  plain  which  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  province  is  the 
most  extensive  plain  in  Sweden.  The  lowest  part  of  the  plain  runs 
along  the  boundaiy  of  Russia  on  the  banks  of  the  Muonio-Elf  and 
Tomea-£l£  At  the  foot  of  the  rocky  range  which  divides  it  from 
Norway  it  is  about  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  presents 
to  the  eye  nearly  a  level  surface  covered  with  swamps  and  umume- 
rable  small  lakes,  with  a  few  intervening  hills  of  small  elevation.  The 
summits  of  the  hUls  are  covered  with  white  rein-deer  moss,  and  between 
the  lakes  are  bushes  of  dwarf  birch.  The  country  then  lowers  rapidly, 
and  the  birch  soon  presents  itself  as  a  full-grown  tree,  and  mingles 
with  the  pine  {Pimut  tyUfettrU) ;  lower  down  grows  the  fir  (Pinui  abla). 


About  half  way  towards  the  gulf,  and  before  the  Muonio-Elf  fidls 
into  the  Tomea-Elf,  the  country  is  less  than  400  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  covered  with  forest-trees,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
where  sgriculture  has  made  considerable  progress.  Along  both  banks 
of  the  Upper  Tomea-Elf  are  some  hiUs  of  considerable  height  These 
hills  are  immense  heaps  of  iron-ore,  nearly  useless  to  man  on  account 
of  their  situation.  The  term  '  elf,'  a  Swedish  word  meaning  river,  is 
generally  affixed  to  the  rivers  of  Bothnia.  The  Tomea-Elf  rises  in 
the  Lake  of  Tomea  (Tomea-Trask),  which  is  imbedded  in  the  rocky 
mountains  of  the  Kiolen,  and  extends  about  86  miles  in  length,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  10  miles,  its  north-eastem  extremity  approach- 
ing within  15  miles  of  a  lake  in  Norway  which  communicates  with 
the  North  Sea.  From  the  Lake  of  Toraea  the  river  runs  between  hills 
of  iron-ore,  forming  numerous  rapids  and  small  cataracts,  with  one 
remarkable  cataract  near  its  confluence  wilh  the  Muonio,  where  the 
river  in  a  distance  of  about  1000  feet  descends  72  feet  in  perpendi- 
cular hei^t.  The  Muonio,  which  through  its  whole  course  is  the 
boundary  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  is  called  in  its  upper  part 
Kongama,  and  is  navigable  for  many  miles  above  its  moutn,  though 
it  has  some  rapids.  BefoN  the  Tomea-Elf  turns  to  the  east  to  unite 
with  the  Muonio-Elf  it  sends  off  a  branch  to  the  right  odled  the 
Tarende-Elf,  which  after  a  tortuous  course  of  about  80  miles  to  the 
south  joins  the  Calix-Elf,  forming  in  this  way  a  natural  canal  between 
two  river  systems.  After  the  junction  of  the  Tomea-Elf  and  the 
Muonio-Elf  the  united  stream,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Tomea-Elf, 
continues  to  form  the  bounda^ry  between  Russia  and  Sweden.  The 
Tomea-Elf  has  a  course  of  upwards  of  280  miles,  and  falls  into  the 
northem  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  a  few  n^les  below  the  town  of 
Haparanda.  This  town,  which  is  rising  into  importance,  was  founded 
in  1809.  It  possesses  a  good  trade  in  fish,  furs,  iron,  timber,  tar,  &c. 
A  steamer  sails  between  this  place  and  Stockholm  two  or  thiree  times 
during  the  season. 

The  Calix-Elf  rises  at  no  great  distance  to  the  south  of  Tomea- 
Traak  in  the  Kiolen  Mountains,  whence  it  carries  off  the  waters  of 
four  or  five  large  lakes.  It  descends  on  the  same  plain  to  the  south 
of  the  great  group  of  iron  hills,  and  rans  nearly  parallel  to  the  Tomea- 
Elf  east-south-east  for  about  half  its  course.  After  receiving  the 
Tarende-Elf  it  runs  southward.  It  is  less  rapid  than  the  other  large 
rivers  of  Bothnia ;  it  reaches  the  most  northem  part  of  the  Ghilf  of 
Bothnia  after  a  course  of  nearly  250  milesL 

The  country  between  the  Calix-Elf  and  the  Lulea-Elf  forms  the 
southern  part  of  the  plain,  which  may  be  considered  as  terminating 
near  the  banks  of  the  Lulea-Elf,  where  stupendous  rocky  masses  rise 
which  skirt  its  banks  as  far  as  its  confiuence  with  the  Lilla  (Little) 
Lulea-Elf.  These  high  rocks  are  called  Norra  Ananas.  In  the  middle 
of  the  plain  rises  Mount  Dunduri,  which  is  never  entirely  free  from 
snow.  To  the  north  of  it  lies  another  group  of  iron  hills  less  exten- 
sive than  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Tomea-Elf.  These  heights  divide 
the  plain  into  two  portions  different  in  character.  Between  it  and  the 
Kiolen  range  the  country  is  covered  with  swamps,  and  here  and  there 
with  rein-deer  moss ;  the  dwarf-birch  is  rarely  met  with.  The  country 
between  Mount  Dunduri  and  Norra  Ananas,  ctUled  Stora  Maddus,  is 
a  swamp  extending  above  20  miles  in  every  direction.  The  eastern 
portion  of  the  plain  is  partly  covered  with  forest-trees,  and  cultivated 
along  the  water<x>urses.  Its  soil  is  much  inferior  to  that  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Calix-Elf,  except  where  it  approaches  the  sea. 

The  Lulea-Elf  is  the  most  rapid  of  the  rivers  of  Sweden.  Rising 
on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Kiolen  Mountains  it  soon  enters  a 
succession  of  lakes  situated  at  different  levels  and  united  by  short 
channels,  which  are  generally  cataracts  of  considerable  height.  Some 
miles  after  the  river  has  left  the  last  lake  its  waters  are  nairowed  by 
steep  rocks  on  each  side,  and  rush  down  400  feet  in  the  spaoe  of  less 
than  one  mile.  This  remarkable  cataract  is  called  Niaumelsaskas  (the 
Hare's  Leap),  where  the  vapours  arising  from  the  water  are  directly 
condensed  and  freeze  in  winter,  forming  a  vault  strong  enough  to 
afford  a  passage  to  hares.  (Schubert's  'Reisen,'  p.  862.)  Futher 
down  the  river  runs  between  two  ranges  of  high  rocks,  and  here  the 
first  solitary  habitation  is  found  about  120  miles  from  the  boundary 
of  Norway.  It  enters  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  about  2  miles  below  the 
town  of  Lulea  after  a  course  of  200  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  only  a 
few  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  largest  tributary,  the  Ldlla  Lulea-Elf, 
which  likewise  rises  in  the  Kiolen  Mountains,  traverses  a  succession 
of  seven  large  lakes  extending  upwards  of  80  miles  from  west  to  east, 
and  afterwards  runs  above  20  mUes  before  it  joins  the  Lulea-Elf.  Its 
bed  lies  in  a  deeper  valley ;  its  banks  are  inhabited  in  several  plac|p. 
The  town  of  Lulea  contains  about  800  inhabitants.  An  older  town 
was  built  farther  inland  bv  Gustavus  Adolphus,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  sea  having  receded  nrom  it  the  present  site  was  chosen  for  a 
new  town. 

The  countiy  between  the  Lulea-Elf  and  Skelleftea-Elf  is  nearly 
equally  divided  between  mountains  and  plains.  In  this  part  the 
Kiolen  range  rises  to  its  greatest  height  in  Mount  Suliteuna,  and 
extensive  ranges  of  it  are  always  covered  with  snow.  The  ridges 
branching  off  frx>m  it  eastward  are  divided  by  wide  valleys,  which 
in  their  upper  parts  are  only  covered  with  swamps  and  rein-deer 
moss.  In  their  lower  parts  forests  of  pines,  fir,  and  birdi  are  fre- 
quent>  and  the  habitations  of  men  begin  to  appear,  but  the  soil  is 
generally  unfit  for  cultivation.    Along  the  water-courses  the  pasture 
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is  good.  About  60  miles  from  the  shore  agrieoltiire  begins  to  be 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitantsy  and  villages  are  more 
numerous;  but  even  here  woods  oover  the  greatest  part  of  the 
oountiy. 

The  Pitea-Elf  rises  in  the  extensive  laike  of  Peskejaure,  which  is 
inclosed  by  high  mountain  rocks,  and  running  through  the  moun- 
tainous country  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  traverses  many  smaller 
lakes.  Here  it  forms  nimierous  rapids  and  some  considerable  cata* 
racts.  About  60  miles  from  the  coast  it  turns  due  east  and  falls  into 
the  sea  a  little  below  the  town  of  Pitea,  after  a  course  of  about  180 
nulea,  It  is  only  navigable  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  town 
of  Pitea  occupies  an  agreeable  site  on  the  coast :  the  population  is 
about  1200.    The  trade  of  the  place  is  chiefly  in  timber. 

The  Skellefbea-Elf  rises  in  the  north-eastern  declivity  of  the  Kasa* 
fialli  in  which  there  are  some  mines  of  silver  which  for  nearly  half 
a  century  past  have  not  been  worked.  In  the  mountainous  country 
this  river  traverBCS  some  lakes,  and  receives  the  waters  of  others  by 
naiTow  channels.  In  the  plain  it  takes  an  east-south-eastern  direc- 
tion to  its  mouth  below  the  church  of  Skellefbea.  The  rapids  in  this 
river  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  others,  but  it  has  fewer  cata- 
racts, so  that  the  salmon  ascend  nearly  to  its  sources.  The  river  is 
only  navigable  for  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth.  Its  course  is  about 
180  miles.  On  the  banks  of  this  river  the  great  plain  of  Bothnia 
ceases,  the  country  south  of  it  being  entirely  hilly  or  mountainous, 
with  few  level  tracts.  The  hills  iiQand  rise  into  mountains,  with 
declivities  covered  with  forests  consisting  chiefly  of  pine,  birch,  and 
fir.  The  level  tracts  along  the  rivers  afford  pasture,  and  are  some- 
times cultivated.  Agriculture  is  more  attended  to  in  the  eastern  and 
hilly  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  Bothnia  the  mountains  in  the  western 
districts  form  ranges  rather  than  groups.  Some  miles  north  of  65* 
N.  latw  a  range  branches  off  from  the  Kiolen  chain,  which  running 
nearly  east  traverses  almost  the  whole  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
terminating  about  SO  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Umea-Elf.  This 
range,  called  the  Stotting-fiall,  approaches  the  snow-line ;  and  though 
its  summits  are  formed  of  barren  rocks  the  sides  are  clothed  with  fir, 
birch,  and  sspen,  and  afford  good  pasture.  To  the  north  of  this 
chain  runs  the  Oran-Elf,  a  considerable  river,  rising  at  some  distance 
from  the  Kiolen,  and  running  nearly  east  and  parallel  to  the  Stotting- 
fiiilL  It  turns  to  the  south-east  where  this  mountain  range  termi- 
nates, and  soon  after  enters  Angermanland,  where  after  a  farther 
course  of  about  45  miles  it  falls  into  the  sea  between  the  villages  of 
Angersjo  and  Lefvar.  Its  whole  course  may  be  upwards  of  150  miles. 
To  the  north  of  the  Oran-Elf  runs  the  Umea-Elf,  which  rises  in  the 
Ki51en  range  about  66*  N.  lat.  It  first  runs  south,  traversinff  some 
lakes ;  and  then  turns  to  the  south-east,  traverses  the  large  Take  of 
Stora  Umea,  is  joined  by  the  Windel-Elf,  and  fieklls  into  the  gulf  after 
a  course  in  all  of  about  180  miles.  The  town  of  Umea,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  on  its  left  bank,  is  the  capital  of  Weeter- 
bothnia :  its  population  is  about  1500.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor.  In  tne  neighbourhood  are  some  mineral  springs.  The 
Windel-Elf,  which  rises  in  the  Kidlen  range  about  66*  30'  on  the 
south  dedivity  of  the  Nasa-fiall  and  descends  in  a  south-eastern 
direction  with  numerous  bendings,  is  more  free  from  cataracts  than 
the  other  rivers  of  Bothnia,  ana  a  considerable  part  of  it  has  been 
rendered  so  Ur  navigable  that  timber  and  wood  may  be  floated 
down. 

Bothnia,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  polar  circle,  has  of  course 
a  very  cold  climate,  though  it  is  much  milder  than  other  parts  of  the 
globe  in  the  same  14tftude.  Winter  lasts  in  general  eight  months, 
from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  May,  and  the  cold  is 
very  severe.  It  is  followed  almost  immediately  by  summer,  a  few 
moderate  days  only  intervening  between  the  frost  and  a  neat  degree 
of  heat  In  the  beginning  of  June  all  traces  of  winter  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  grain  is  sown.  The  great  heat  produced  by  the  long 
days  of  eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  united  to  the  moisture  which  has 
accumulated  during  the  long  winter,  gives  rise  to  a  very  rapid  vegeta- 
tion. Com  is  sown  and  reaped  in  some  places  in  the  course  of  seven 
or  eight  weeks,  and  nowhere  remains  in  the  ground  more  than  ten 
weeks.  Nevertheless  it  is  sometimes  destroyed  bv  night-frosty  which 
generally  appears  about  the  20th  of  August  for  three  or  four  nights 
in  SQCceesion.  These  nights  are  called  '  iron  nighta,'  and  are  followed 
by  about  six  weeks  of  moderate  wiurmth.  The  quantity  of  snow 
which  fkUs  during  the  winter  is  very  great ;  but  in  summer  rain  is 
scarce.  The  rivers  of  Bothnia  overflow  the  low  tracts  along  their 
banks  twice  a  year ;  the  first  time  in  the  beginning  of  June,  after  the 
melting  of  the  snow  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country ;  tiie  second 
towards  the  middle  of  July,  when  a  succession  of  long  days  has  pro- 
duced the  same  c^ect  on  the  mountains.  The  latter  inimdation  is 
more  &vourable  to  the  growth  of  grass  than  the  former,  and  enables 
the  inhabitants  to  maintain  a  large  stock  of  cattle  during  the  eight 
winter  months.  The  soil  is  of  an  indifferent  quality,  sandy  and  stony, 
except  along  the  Tomea-Elf  and  Muonio-Elf,  where  it  is  rather  good, 
especially  towards  the  shores  of  the  gulf.  Along  the  shores  of  the 
Oulf  of  Bothnia  the  land  is  better. 

Wheat  is  only  cultivated  at  one  place,  in  the  most  southern  oomer  of 
the  province,  and  here  hardly  a  few  bushels  are  annually  obtained. 
Bye  is  grown  nearly  up  to  66*'  N.  lat,  and  oats  and  barley  even  to  68*. 
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Potatoes  generally  succeed  very  well;  turnips  and  cabbages  do  not 
thrive. 

^  Black  cattle  form  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth  in  the  pro- 
vinces, but  the  stock  is  limited  by  the  scarcity  of  meadows ;  the  pas- 
ture-walks however  are  extensive.  Butter  and  hides,  whic^  are  the 
principal  articles  of  export,  are  sent  to  Stockholm.  Horses  are  rather 
numerous,  and  of  a  middling  size.  Sheep  are  only  found  in  the  south 
districts,  and  their  wool  is  coarse.  The  LaplanderB  have  considerable 
herds  of  rein-deer,  and  live  upon  their  fiesh  and  other  produce. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  more  inland  districts  gain  their  living  chiefly 
by  fishing  in  the  lakes,  which  abound  in  many  kinds  of  fish,  as 
pike,  tench,  trout,  but  espedally  the  Salmo  lavaretus.  The  salmon 
ascends  those  rivers  which  have  not  high  cataracts,  and  the  number  of 
fish  taken  is  considerable. 

The  high  plain  between  the  Calix-Elf  and  Lulea-Elf,  the  upper 
parts  of  the  mountains,  and  the  higher  valleys,  are  in  genend  covered 
with  rein-deer  moss ;  the  remainder  of  the  district  forms  nearly  an 
interminable  forest,  especially  in  the  inland  countiT.  The  most 
conmion  trees  are  bircb,  pine,  fir,  alder,  and  aspen.  The  inhabitants 
have  hitherto  derived  veiv  little  advantage  from  this  vast  troasure, 
owing  to  the  rivers  not  being  navigable.  In  some  parts  along  the 
coast  tar  and  pitch  are  made  for  exportation. 

Three  nations  inhabit  Bothnia,  the  Finlanders,  the  Laplanders,  and 
the  Swedes.  The  Finlanders  have  settled  chiefly  along  the  banks  of 
the  Muonio-Elf  and  Tomea-Elf  They  apply  themselves  espedally  to 
the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  skill  in  the 
management  of  the  dairy.  The  Laplanders  inhabit  the  inland  district, 
and  conduct  their  herds  of  rein-deer  in  the  summer  to  ^e  upper 
valleys  in  the  mountains,  and  even  to  Norway,  but  in  winter  uiey 
descend  to  the  lower  plains  on  the  shores.  Some  of  them  have 
become  agriculturists,  and  partly  adopted  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Swedes.  The  Swedes  occupy  the  country  along  the  shores, 
and  the  valleys  on  the  sides  of  the  larger  rivers.  They  occupy  them- 
selves nearly  exclusively  with  agriculture,  except  a  few  families  in  the 
inland  districts,  who  gain  their  sustenance  by  fishing  in  the  lakes. 

Bothnia  with  Lapland  is  politically  divided  into  two  lans,  or  dis- 
tricts, of  which  the  south  is  called  W  estorbotten,  or  Umea  Lan,  and 
the  north  Norrbotten,  or  Pitea  Lan. 

(Bucb,  Travda;  Schubert,  Trawelt  in  Sweden;  3fap$  of  Baron 
Hermelin.) 

BOTHNIA  (the  Oulf  of),  the  most  northem  part  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
extends  from  60*  to  nearly  66*  N.  lat  Between  60*  and  64*  it  lies 
due  S.  and  Nr,  but  the  remainder  declines  to  the  N.R  Its  whole 
length  is  rather  more  than  400  miles. 

Its  entrance  is  formed  by  a  strait  called  Alands  Haf,  which  divides 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula  from  the  Aland  Islands  that  belong  to 
the  Russian  government  of  Abo,  a  part  of  the  ancient  province  of 
Finland.  This  strait  is  from  86  miles  to  50  miles  wide,  x^orth  of  it 
the  £^  widens  suddenly,  the  coast  of  Sweden  trending  to  the  north- 
west, so  that  before  it  reaches  61*  it  has  attained  a  width  of  upwards 
of  240  miles,  which  breadth  it  preserves  nearly  to  62*.  Farther 
north  it  narrows  gradually,  till  near  64*  it  forms  another  strait,  called 
the  Quarken.  That  portion  of  the  gulf  extending  from  Alands  Haf 
to  the  Quarken  is  called  Bottniska  Haffet  (the  Sea  of  Bothnia).  At 
the  Quarken  the  coast  of  Sweden  is  about  60  miles  from  that  of 
Russia,  but  the  straits  are  still  farther  narrowed  by  the  Swedish 
island  Holmoe  and  the  Russian  islands  Walloe,  so  that.the  fr^ee  passage 
is  only  about  25  miles  wide.  To  the  north  of  the  Quarken  the  gulf 
preserves  a  width  of  firom  50  to  60  miles  for  some  distance,  but  it 
afterwards  widens  to  about  100  miles,  which  breadth  continues  to  its 
nortibem  termination.  The  portion  of  it  north  of  the  Quarken  is 
properly  called  Bottniska  Wicken  (the  Qulf  of  Bothnia).  The  coasts 
south  of  the  Quarken  are  rocky  though  not  high  on  both  sides  of  the 
gulf,  but  in  general  higher  on  the  western  side,  where  at  a  few  places 
they  rise  to  60  feet  and  upwards.  To  the  north  of  the  Quarken  the 
coasts  are  low  and  sandy,  with  the  exception  of  a  tract  near  the  straits 
on  the  Russian  side,  where  they  are  rooky  but  likewise  low.  The 
largest  part  of  the  coasts  of  this  northem  portion  is  formed  by  an 
aJluvial  deposit  brought  down  by  numerous  rivers.  There  is  no  want 
of  good  harbours  in  the  gulf;  but  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by 
the  ice  for  five  months  in  the  year  to  the  souUi  of  the  Quarken,  and 
for  six  months  in  the  year  to  the  north  of  it  The  southem  part  of 
the  gulf  is  however  azmually  navigated  by  some  English  vessels,  which 
export  timber  and  naval  stores.  SwediiSi  and  Norwegian  vessels  also 
bring  these  artides  to  England.  A  kind  of  small  herrings,  called  hj 
the  Swedes  'strommings,'  appears  in  summer  in  great  numbers  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  gulf,  especially  south  of  the  Quarken,  when 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  south  Imd  north  of  Hemosand 
are  occupied  in  catching  them.  The  greater  part  are  dried,  but  a 
considerable  portion  undergo  a  fermentation  in  a  dosed  cask,  after 
having  previously  been  a  little  salted,  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  a 
short  time.  The  fish  thus  acquires  a  sour  taste,  and  is  called  '  sur- 
stromming.'  Both  the  driea  and  sour  stromminss  are  exported  to 
the  neighbouring  countries,  and  are  used  by  the  lower  daases  in  a 
great  part  of  Sweden.    [Baltio  Sia.] 

BOTHWELL,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Bothwell,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Clyde,  in  55*  48'  N. 
lat,  4*  5'  W.  long. ;  8  miles  RaE.  from  Glasgow,  and  88  miles  W.S.W. 
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fiom  Edinburah.  The  population  of  BoUlwoII  pariib,  indudiog  the 
yillages  of  BeUiidiill,  Bothwell,  ChapeUiill,  Holytown,  Newarthill,  and 
Uddugstone,  was  15;283  in  1851. 

Thsre  are  interesting  historical  aasociationB  connected  with  Bothwell 
and  its  vicinity.  Edward  I.  occupied  the  castle  for  a  few  days  in  1301 ; 
Edward  II L  xnadeit  his  residence  for  about  four  weeks  in  1S36.    Dr. 
MacCulloch  says  of  this  casUe  that  it  is  perhaps  the  most  magnificent 
ruin  in  Scotland ;  Wordsworth  gives  a  striking  description  of  it  in 
a  note  to  one  of  his  poems.    Its  large  and  bold  front  to  the  south, 
with  the  oiroular  towers  at  each  end,  rising  from  the  steep  and  wooded 
banks  of  iho  Clyde,  produces  a  grand  and  impressive  appearance. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Clyde  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  priory 
of  Blantyre.    The  old  church  of  Bothwell,  which  was  used  as  a  place 
of  worship  till  1828,  is  a  gothic  structure  of  the  14th  century ;  it  is 
roofed  with  large  flags  of  stone.    Bothwell  Bridge  was  the  scene  of 
the  memorable  encounter  between  the  Covenanters  and  the  royal 
forces  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  in  1679.    The  roadway  of  the 
bridge  was  then  only  12  feet  wide ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge 
was  a  portal  with  gates.    These  have  long  been  removed ;  and  a  very 
hiuidsome  new  bridge  has  been  erected.    The  road  has  also  been 
much  widened.    Near  Bothwell  Haugh  is  a  bridge  over  the  South 
Calder,  which  some  writers  have  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  construc- 
tion.   The  Roman  '  Watling  Street '  went  through  this  part  of  the 
country  for  several  miles  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  Clydei    The 
parish  church,  a  fine  gothic  edifice,  with  an  elegant  tower  120  feet 
high,  erected  in  1838,  will  accommodate  about  1200  persons.    There 
is  a  ohapel-of-ease  at  Holytown ;  and  there  are  in  Bothwell  parish 
several  chapels  belonging  to  the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbv- 
terian  Church.    Extensive  fields  of  coal  exist  in  the  parish  of  Bow- 
well ;  iron-stone  is  also  found  in  considerable  quantities.    There  are 
extensive  coal-pits  and  iron-works,  with  several  quarries  of  freestone, 
which  give  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.    By  the  Cale- 
donian and  other  lines  of  railway  Bothwell  has  communication  with 
Edinbuigh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Ayr;  and  also  with  England. 
Agricultural  pursuits  are  skilfully  and  sucoessfuU;^  followed.    The 
clunate  is  salubrious,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.    Organic  remains  of  an 
interesting    description    have    been  found   in  the  neighbourhood. 
William  Aiton,  author  of  '  Hortus  Kewensis,'  was  a  native  of  this 
parish.    Joanna  Baillie,  the  eminent  poetess,  was  bom  in  Bothwell 
Manse,  her  father.  Dr.  Baillie,  being  minister  of  the  parish* 
BOTHWELL.    [Van  Domes's  Land.] 
BOTTESFORD.    [Lsioistsbshibb.] 
BOTTESFOBD.    [LnrooLNaHiBB.] 
BOTZEN.    [Ttbol.] 
BOUCHAIN.    WordJ 

BOUCHES-DU-RHoNE,  a  department  in  France  formed  out  of 
Basse-Provence,  is  bounded  K.  by  the  department  of  Vauduse,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Durance,  E.  by  the  department  of  Yar, 
9,  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  W.  by  the  Rh6ne,  wmch  separates  the 
department  from  that  of  Gard.  It  lies  between  43**  9'  and  43"  50' 
N.  lal,  4**  18'  and  5°  40'  E.  long. ;  its  greatest  length  is  along  Uie 
coast,  where  it  measures  in  a  straight  liue  70  miles,  but  following  the 
windixigs  of  the  coast  120  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  from  norm  to 
south  is  about  40  miles.  The  area  is  198d  square  miles :  the  popu- 
lation in  1851  was  428,989,  whicl^  gives  216*12  to  the  square  mile, 
being  41*40  above  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of 
Fiance. 

'  Surface,  Bydrogra/phy,  Ac — The  department  takes  its  name  from 
its  situation  about  the  mouths  of  the  Rhdne  (Bouches  du  IUi6ne). 
The  northern  and  eastern  districts  are  hillv,  being  covered  by  thie 
western  acclivities  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  which  subside  witih  gentle 
slopes  into  the  basin  of  the  Rhdne,  but  send  out  southward  several 
calcareous  ridges,  which  terminate  abruptly.  A  ridge  of  low  naked 
hills  called  AL)ine8  runs  along  the  Duranoe  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Rhdask  The  hill  ridges  inclose  numerous  small  basins,  and  from 
their  bases  plains  of  considerable  extent  stretch  with  gentle  slope  to 
the  sea-shore.  Along  the  shore  are  several  lakes,  separated  from  the 
sea  by  narrow  spits  of  land  with  one  or  more  openings.  The  shore 
to  eastward  is  high  and  steep. 

The  rivers  of  the  department,  exoept  those  mentioned  on  the 
boundaries,  are  smalL  The  Huveaune  rises  in  the  department  of  Yar, 
runs  through  a  very  fertile  vaUey  between  the  Sainte-Baume  ridge  on 
the  south,  and  the  £toile  Mountains  on  the  north,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
near  Marseille,  to  which  city  part  of  its  waters  are  carried  by  an  aque- 
duct A  high  plain  between  the  £toile  and  the  &unte-Yictoire  Moun- 
tains is  watered  by  the  Arc,  which  rises  near  St-Maximin  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Yar,  and  running  west  past  Aix  falls  into  the  shore-lake  of  Bene. 
This  river  is  subject  to  inundations,  which  often  cause  great  ravsges; 
its  waters  are  ue^  for  purposes  of  irrigation  and  as  a  moving  power 
for  machinexT.  From  the  highest  point  of  the  Sainte-Yictoire  Moun- 
tains, which  have  been  so  named  to  commemorate  Uie  victory  gained 
by  Marine  over  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri,  a  ridge  called  Tr^varesse  ; 
runs  south-westward  and  terminates  in  the  stony  plain  of  Crau.  The  ' 
river  Touloubre  rises  from  the  same  point,  and  flowing  west  past 
P^lissane  and  Salon  then  turns  south  and  fiiUs  into  the  shore-uike ' 
qf  Berrei 

The  west  and  south-west  of  the  department  is  flat,  low,  and  in 
many  places  marshy.    At  Aries  the  Rhdne  divides  into  two  ohannels, ' 


forming  a  delta,  which  is  called  He  de  la  Camiugoe.  One  branch, 
called  the  Grand  Rhdne,  runs  to  the  south-east,  and  enters  the  sea 
below  Tour  St-Louis,  where  it  has  commenced  the  formation  of 
another  delta.  Tour  St-Louis  was  built  about  130  years  ago  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river ;  it  is  now  above  three  miles  from  the  sea ;  and 
the  new  delta,  consisting  of  the  two  theya  or  islands  of  Bigue  and 
B^ricle,  have  been  formed  within  that  period  by  the  deposits  of  the 
river.  The  Grand  Rhdne  contains  numerous  ifuands  which  greatly 
impede  the  navigation ;  but  vessels  making  for  Aries  enter  the  Canal* 
des-MarUgues,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  shore-lake  of  Bene,  and 
immediately  opposite  the  lighthouse  called  Touxvde-Bouc  passes  into 
the  navigable  canal  de-Bouo  which  runs  across  the  plain  of  Crau,  and 
nearly  parallel  to  the  river  up  to  Aries.  The  other  branch  of  the  llhdne 
is  called  Petit-Rhdne,  which  runs  in  a  very  winding  channel  into  the 
Mediterranean,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  •ancient  village  of  Les- 
Saintes-Maries,  famous  for  its  old  battlemented  church.  This  branch 
of  the  Rhdne  is  but  a  small  stream,  and  vessels  making  for  the  inte- 
rior frt>m  western  ports  pass  out  of  the  Meditenanean  into  the 
Beaucaire  CanaL 

The  Comargu4,  which  is  entirely  of  alluvial  and  deltoid  formation, 
and  which  it  is  supposed  had  no  existence  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar,  contains  nine  villages,  a  great  number  of  country  houses,  and 
is  divided  into  about  360  farms.  Its  whole  area  is  about  136,000 
acres,  part  of  which  is  cultivated  along  the  channels  of  the  Rhdne,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  is  covered  in  winter  and  spring  with 
rich  pastures.  The  isle  is  protected  from  the  inundations  of  the  river  by 
great  dykes,  and  it  is  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  hills  of  sancL  The  soil  is 
a  rich  alluvium  resting  on  a  bed  of  sand,  which  in  the  lower  grounds  of 
the  interior  of  the  island  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  as  to  i^ect 
the  herbage  and  in  some  places  prevent  its  growth.  The  interior  of 
the  island  contains  many  reed-marshes,  and  laige  lakes,  which  have 
communication  with  the  sea ;  the  largest  of  these  is  the  shore-lake  of 
Yalcares.  All  kinds  of  southern  produce,  com,  fruits,  and  timber 
are  grown  in  the  island;  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  mulberry 
flourish ;  madder  and  wood  are  grown ;  and  on  its  rich  pastures  vast 
numbers  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  small  horses  are  reared.  The  increase 
afforded  by  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Canuuigue  is  stated  at  40,000 
lambs,  3000  calves,  and  3000  horses  annually.  The  sheep  are  of  tlie 
trashumantes  or  restless  breed.  They  winter  in  the  Camargne,  and 
are  driven  in  spring  into  the  plains  of  Crau,  where  lambing  takes 
phice ;  in  May  they  begin  to  ascend  the  Alps,  whence  they  return  to 
the  Camaigue  about  the  end  of  October.  The  culture  of  rice  was 
introduced  into  the  Camaigue  from  Lombaidy  in  1847  with  great 
success.  The  isle  abounds  with  water-fowl ;  locusts  often  do  great 
damage  to  the  green  crops ;  and  in  summer  the  Camaigue  as  well  ss 
the  rest  of  the  department  is  infested  by  mosquitoes.  There  is  a 
lighthouse  with  a  fixed  light  128  feet  high  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Rhdne,  in  43"  20'  N.  lat,  4*"  40'  22"  £.  long. 

Between  the  eastern  channel  nf  the  Rhdne  and  the  shore-lake  of 
Bene,  the  Alpines  hUls,  and  the  sea,  lies  a  vast  triangular  and  arid 
plain  called  the  Plain  of  Crau,  Its  surface  is  not  level;  nor  is  its 
slope  towsrds  the  sea,  but  towards  several  points  of  the  compass.  Its 
highest  part  near  Istres  is  100  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  and  in  various 
directions  from  this  point  the  surface  subsides  into  hollows,  some  dry, 
some  filled  with  water.  The  central  part  of  its  area  consists  of  a 
reddish-brown  clay  covered  with  idungle ;  but  there  are  grassy  and 
woody  spots  here  and  there,  and  its  borders  and  lowest  levels  ore 
cultivated  with  success  by  a  svstem  of  irrigation  maintained  by  a 
branch  of  the  Craponne  Canal  which  traverses  the  plain.  The  stones 
on  the  desert  part  of  the  Crau  vary  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  the 
bigness  of  a  man's  head;  under  and  between  these  there  is  some 
scanty  ve^tation,  on  which  during  the  spring  large  flocks  of  sheep 
feed,  turning  over  the  stones  with  their  muscles  as  tney  advance^  In 
the  cultivated  spots,  besides  oommon  products^  the  vme,  olive,  oiul* 
berry,  and  other  fruit-trees  flourish. 

The  department  contains  several  extensive  salt-lakes,  which  com- 
municate with  the  sea  by  natural  channels  or  by  oanals.  The 
laigest  of  these  is  the  shore-lake  of  Berre,  which  is  12  miles  long  and 
40  niiles  in  circuit  It  is  entered  by  tlie  harbour  of  Tour-deSouc, 
which  has  a  lighthouse  and  several  strong  defences.  The  lake 
contains  vast  quantities  of  eels  and  other  fish.  There  are  several 
small  islsnds  iidiabited  by  a  few  fishermen  along  the  coast ;  the  most 
important  are  those  of  Pomdgue^  Ratoneau,  and  If,  famous  for  its 
strong  fortifications  and  its  prison  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of 
Marseille.  A  little  south-west  of  these  is  the  Isle  of  Planier,  on 
which  there  is  a  lighthouse. 

Commuatco^ioiu.— The  department  is  crossed  by  several  canals,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  Craponne  Canal,  which  has  its  sum* 
mit  level  in  the  Durance,  and  by  its  branches  communicatee  with  the 
shore-lake  of  Berre  and  the  Rhdne.-  The  Alpine  or  Boiagelin  Canal 
has  its  summit  level  in  the  Durance  also,  at  Mallemort;  it  crosseB 
the  north-west  of  the  department,  and  divides  into  several  bnuiehes, 
which  are  distinguished  by  different  names  from  the  districts  irrigated 
by  them.  The  department  is  traversed  by  5  royal  and  15  depart- 
mental roads,  which  give  a  total  of  about  500  miles  of  oommon 
roadway.  A  railway  passing  through  Bene  and  Si-Chamaa  runs 
in  the  department  from  Marseille  to  Axles,  The  aqueduct  d«stined 
to  convey  a  supply  of  water  frx>m  the  Duranoe  to  the  city 
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it  oiM  of  the  graiktMt  works  of  tha  kind  erer  undertakaiL  It  leaves 
the  Duiunce  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  department ;  oroflses 
highwATSy  wateroonrses,  and  valleys ;  pierces  three  mountain  ranges 
and  several  o&hoots  from  them  hj  tunnels ;  and  reaches  the  boundaory 
of  the  arid  basin  around  Karaeille  at  a  height  of  nearly  500  feet 
above  the  sea.  There  are  in  all  78  tunneU,  the  total  length  of 
whioh  is  about  16  miles  (three  of  them  are  each  a  league  in  length); 
and  about  500  artifiokil  oonstruotiona,  including  embankmenie^ 
bridges,  aqueducts,  and  cuttings.  The  greatest  of  these  works  is  the 
bridg»4iqueduot  aoross  the  valley  of  the  Arc,  within  five  miles  of 
Aiz^  This  structure  eonsists  of  three  rows  of  arches,  one  above 
another;  the  piers  of  the  two  lower  rows  are  built  of  out  stone,  and 
measure  48  feet  by  20  feetw  The  lowest  row  contains  12  arches,  the 
middle  15,  and  the  topmost,  whieh  support!  the  waterchannel, 
49  arches.  Some  of  the  stones  used  in  the  construction  of  the  lower 
piers  exoeed  17  tons  in  weight  The  total  length  of  the  aqueduct 
is  61  miles.  The  canal  is  80  feet  wide  at  top,  10  feet  wide  at  bottom, 
and  7  feet  deep.  From  the  Durance  to  the  edge  of  Marseille  basin 
the  fall  is  126  feet,  and  it  is  said  that  this  fall  will  admit  of  the 
delivery  of  11  tons  of  water  per  second.  This  great  work,  which  if 
ntit  iJready  finished,  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  besides 
fbniishing  Haneille  and  the  numerous  bastides  or  country  houses 
nnmd  it  with  water,  will  afford  a  vask  and  ever-ieady  supply  of 
water-power  for  driving  machinery;  and  give  means  for  irrigating 
a  surface  of  nearly  26,000  acres  of  land,  which  for  want  of  water 
during  summer  is  like  a  painhed  desert. 

Climaie, — In  Deoember,  Januaiy,  and  February  the  climate  and 
Uce  of  the  country  are  delightfiiL  Frost  and  snow  are  rare.  During 
the  rest  of  the  year  the  heat  is  very  great,  especially  from  July  to 
the  end  of  September.  Rain  seldom  falls  in  sunomer,  and  then  the 
soorohing  heat  alternates  with  aviolent  cold  dry  wind  c»Iled  'mistral,' 
from  the  north  or  north-west,  which  is  very  injurious  to  vegetation, 
and  BO  impetuous  as  frequently  to  unroof  houses  and  blow  down 
trees.  Bxospt  in  the  low  valleys,  the  irrigated  grounds,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  marshes,  vegetation  in  the  summer  season 
seems  dead,  and  the  whole  sui&ce  of  the  ground  is  covered  with 
dnstk  In  the  intervals  of  the  mistral  mosquitoes  appear  in  countless 
numbers,  sad  ttom  these  there  is  no  respite  nif^t  or  day  between 
the  months  of  May  and  November.  The  people  sleep  under  wire  or 
gauze  fimmea  to  keep  o£f  these  restless  enemies.  Scorpions  are  not 
nnoommon.  The  oUmate  is  generally  healthy  $  but  in  tne  com  lands 
of  the  arrondissement  of  Aries  there  are  many  deaths  among  the 
labouren  at  harvest  time,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  marshes. 

Soil  amd  ProdueU. — The  surface  of  the  department  covers 
1,270,880  acres,  divided  into  1,169,862  parcels.  Of  this  area  680,000 
acres  ars  arable,  97,684  vineyards,  167,700  underwoods  and  forests, 
and  410,167  acres  are  heaths,  marshes,  and  waters.  Owing  to  the  heat 
of  the  cliinste,  the  soil  is  in  most  places  arid  and  parched,  and  pro* 
duoes  nothing  without  irrigation.  Com  is  grown  in  large  quantities 
only  in  the  arrondissement  of  Aries.  'In  1846  the  quantity  of  wine 
produced  in  the  whole  department  amounted  to  18,760,000  gallons, 
about  one-half  of  which  is  used  for  home  consumption,  and  the 
remainder  is  eiported  or  converted  into  brandy.  The  white  wines 
of  Cassis  and  Ciotat,  the  red  wines  of  S4on  snd  St.-Loui8  in  the  airon- 
dissement  of  Marseille,  and  those  of  ChAteau-Regnard  and  Saintes- 
Maries  in  the  arrondissement  of  Aries  are  the  most  esteemed  sorts. 
The  number  of  mulberry-trees  for  the  production  of  silk  exceeds  a 
million.  The  olive  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  the  oils  of  this 
department  are  the  best  in  France.  Pomegranates,  pistachios, 
almonds,  figs,  melons,  citrons,  capers,  &c  are  abundant.  The  cypress, 
myrtle,  tamarisk,  rose-laurel,  and  other  odoriferous  plants  and  herbs 
flourish.  Ghreat  numbers  of  light  active  horses  are  reared ;  cows  and 
goats  are  numerous;  the  number  of  sheep  is  stated  at  700,000. 
These  last  are  fed  in  the  department  only  in  the  winter ;  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  they  pssture  on  the  Alps.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco 
whidi  had  been  prohibited  was  reintroduced  in  1862. 

Maumfdetw^i, — The  manufncturing  industry  of  the  department  is 
greats  The  most  important  products  are  brandy,  soap,  vinegar,  soda, 
chemical  products,  broaddoUi,  leather,  hate,  snd  perfumes.  There 
are  several  sugar-refineries,  glass-works,  tile  and  brick  fields,  silk, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  factories,  and  important  salt-works  along  the 
coast  and  on  the  several  shore-lakes.  The  commerce  of  the  depart- 
ment is  very  active  with  all  the  southern  departments,  with  the 
Levant,  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Spain,  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
exports  consist  of  the  industrial  products  named,  and  dried  fruits, 
eorit,  and  colonial  produce.  The  minerals  include  coal,  iron,  lead, 
marble,  slate,  gypsum,  chalk,  alabaster,  and  pottem*  clay.  At  Aiz 
and  at  Camoins  near  Marseille  there  are  mineral  springs. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissementSy'whioh^  with 
their  subdivisions  snd  population,  are  as  follows  :>-» 


ArrondiMementa. 

Cantons. 

Oonunnnes. 

Popnlation  in  1861. 

1.  Msrsdlle 

2.  Aiz     .        •        .    . 

3.  ArlM 

9 
10 

22 
53 
S3 

229,214 

112,026 

87,749 

%tal    .        .    . 

27 

108 

428,989 

1.  In  the  aiTondissement  at  Marseille  the  chief  town  is  Mabshixi^ 
which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  department  Aubagne,  10  miles  S. 
from  Marseille,  ia  built  on  the  slope  and  at  tiie  foot  of  a  hill  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Huveaune.  Coarse  woollens,  china,  pottery,  brandy, 
leather,  and  paper  are  manufactured.  The  town  has  a  large  magn»- 
nerie,  or  establishment  for  rearing  silk-worms ;  and  there  is  a  good 
trade  in  the  wines  of  the  neighbourhood  and  in  dried  fruits :  popa« 
lation,  6208.  Ocuiis,  a  small  well-built  town  on  the  coast,  hss  a  har- 
bour formed  by  a  jetty.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  dsngerous 
in  rough  weather,  but  within  it  is  deep :  it  ii  defended  by  several 
batteries,  and  on  the  left  of  it  thez«  is  a  lighthouse  with  a  fixed  Hght 
90  feet  high,  in  48**  12'  N.  kt.,  5**  82'  EL  long.  The  town  has  a  popu- 
lation of  2100,  who  are  employed  in  the  coasting-trade  and  in  d&p- 
bttilding.  Za-Cfiotat  is  situated  20  miles  S.E.  from  Marseille,  in  a 
district  covered  with  plantations  of  the  olive,  the  pomegranate,  and 
the  orange,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  on  the  western  side  of  the  OuU 
of  Ldcques.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  a  harbour  defended  by 
a  oasUe  on  the  left,  and  by  batteries  on  the  small  island  of  De-verte. 
The  harbour,  which  admits  vessels  of  800  tons,  is  formed  by  a  mole 
on  which  there  are  two  lighthouses.  The  coasting-trade  in  the  wines, 
dried  fruits,  and  white  figs  of  the  neighbourhood  ship-building,  and 
the  manufacture  of  cotton-yam,  give  employment  to  uie  population, 
whieh  amounts  to  6902.  Ho^ptepairt,  14  miles  E.  I7-  K.  from  Marseille, 
is  on  the  Huveaune,  and  has  a  population  of  4148.  The  environs  of 
this  town  furnish  the  best  white  snd  red  muscadine  wine  and  grapes 
of  the  department.  Aurud,  an  in^gularly-built  but  rather  prcMy 
village,  8  miles  N.  from  Roquevaire,  has  6108  inhabitanti^  who  manu- 
facture woollens,  soda,  bricks,  tiles,  brandy,  paper,  and  raise  a  good 
deal  of  silk.  Mines  of  gypsum,  coal,  alabaster,  snd  red  ochre 
are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  The  town  is  andent.  Several  Roman 
remains  have  been  found  in  it. 

2.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Aix  the  chief  town  ia  Aix.  Berr$  is  a 
smsll  well-built  walled  town  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  of  Berre ; 
it  is  a  station  on  the  Aries-Marseille  railroad,  and  has  a  harbour  and 
a  population  of  1926,  who  carrr  on  a  brisk  trade  in  salt,  made  in 
extensiVB  saltworks  along  the  shore,  which  however  render  ^e  site 
unwholesome.  Oardaimet  7  miles  from  Aix,  has  2609  inhabitants, 
who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  coal-mines,  in  the  manufacture  of 
brsndy  and  tiles,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  melons  and  beet-root 
Itiret  is  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Lake  Olivier,  which  is  joined  to  the 
Etsng  de  Berre  by  a  canal  The  town  has  a  population  of  8122.  It 
is  surrounded  by  old  fortifications.  SL-Chama$,  a  first-class  station 
on  the  Aries-Marseille  railway,  is  situated  at  the  north-eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  shore-lake  of  Bene,  and  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Tou- 
loubre,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  Roman  construction  :  it  has 
a  population  of  2448,  who  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  country. 
Zimbe$e,  18  miles  K.W.  from  Aix,  on  the  road  to  Avignon,  has  a 
population  of  8687,  who  manufacture  oil,  soda,  and  soap.  The  town 
has  also  establishments  for  reeling  silk.  LeB-Martiguei,  26  miles  SiW* 
from  Aix,  is  situated  on  three  islands  united  hj  bridges  at  the  extre- 
mity of  tiie  channel  which  joins  the  harbour  of  Toui^de-Bouo  to  the 
Berre  Laka  It  is  well  built,  contains  a  fine  church,  an  hospital,  and 
several  good  streets,  and  has  a  population  of  7772.  Its  position  on 
islands  has  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  '  Provencal  Yenice.'  Its  port 
is  frequented  by  smsll  craft  fh>m  Aries  and  the  coast  of  Gknoa.  The 
inhabitants  are  laively  engaged  in  the  tunny  and  pilchard  fishery. 
Saion,  20  miles  W.  from  Aix  on  the  road  to  Aries,  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain,  irrigated  by  the  Canal  de  Craponne,  and  hss  a  population 
of  6617.  It  la  irregularly  built,  but  contains  some  good  houses  and 
two  very  ancient  churches.  There  are  oil-miUs,  soaperiea,  and  estab- 
lishments for  bleaching  wax  and  reeling  sUk.  TVeti,  an  ancient  town, 
11  milee  S.E.  firom  Aiz,  has  8089  inhabitants,  who  manufkoture  brandy, 
tiles,  and  sugar^f-lead.    A  coal-mine  is  worked  near  Trets. 

8.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Aries  the  chief  town  is  Ahlm.  CSkffeoM- 
Jienard  is  17  miles  N.E.  frx>m  Aries,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Durance. 
It  takes  its  name  from  an  old  ruined  oastle  on  a  hill  above  the  town : 
the  population  is  4744.  MygwUrtt  is  situated  amidst  olive-plantations 
near  the  Craponne  Canal,  and  has  2920  inhabitants.  Orgon,  22  nules 
N.E.  firom  Aries,  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  whioh 
is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  casUa  Between  the  hill  and 
the  Durance  there  Is  only  room  for  the  high  road  and  the  Boisgelin 
Canal  to  pass.  The  town  has  2748  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture.  St.'JUmff,  18  miles  N.E.  from  Aries,  stands 
in  a  plain  covered  with  olive-plantations,  and  hss  a  population  of 
6980.  It  is  irregularly  built,  but  contahis  many  good  houses  of  an 
andent  style  of  architecture.  Wool,  silk,  and  agricultural  produce 
are  the  chief  artides  of  trade.  There  are  several  Roman  remains 
here.  Taraieon^tur'JRhdne  (the  Roman  Tarasoo),  10  nules  K.  from 
Aries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhdne  opposite  Beaucaire,  to  which  it  is 
joined  by  a  suspension-bridge,  is  a  wailed  town  defended  by  towers^ 
and  entered  by  three  gates.  It  is  commanded  by  an  andent  oastle^ 
built  on  a  rock  above  tne  Rh6ne.  Tarascon  is  a  well-buiU  town.  The 
ancient  church  of  Sainte-Martha,  the  town-house,  courthouse,  theatre, 
the  two  hospitals,  and  the  barracks,  are  the  most  important  public 
buildings.  A  tribunal  of  first  instance  nts  in  the  town,  which  hss 
also  a  ooUege  and  a  public  library.  Woollens,  serges,  dlks,  cslico, 
Termicelli,  soap,  cordage,  starch,  brandy,  bricks,  tQes,  and  leather  are 
manufaotored.     Small  vessds  for  the  river  trafilc  are  built    The 
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wtieleB  named,  together  with  wine,  oil,  wood,  coal,  almonds,  madder, 
teades,  medicinal  plants,  seeds,  &&,  form  the  items  of  a  brisk  trade. 
The  town  has  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

The  arrondisBement  of  ICaraeiUe  forms  the  bishopric  of  Marseilla 
The  rest  of  the  department  fonns  the  archdiocese  of  Aix.  The 
whole  department  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court 
and  UniTersity  Academy  of  Aix,  and  belongs  to  the  9th  Military 
Diyision,  of  which  Muveille  is  head-quarters. 

(DietUmnaire  de  la  France,  1846.) 

BOUFARICK.    [ALQiBiB.! 

BOUQAINVILLE  ISIiAKD.    [Kxw  Gboroia  Abohipilaoo.] 

BOUOHTON,  GREAT,  Cheshire,  a  township  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  Ihe  parish  of  St.  Oswald  and  hundred  of  Broxton, 
one  mile  K  from  Chester,  and  182  nules  N.W.  firom  London  by  road. 
Tbe  Chester  and  Crewe  railway  passes  through  the  parish  :  the  popu- 
lation of  the  township  in  1851  was  1164.  The  lining  of  St  Oswald's 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconiy  and  diocese  of  Chester.  Great 
Boughton  Poor-Law  Union  contains  100  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  97,109  acnis,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  26,570.  Great 
Boughton  is  becoming  a  suburb  to  the  city  of  Chester.  It  con- 
tains some  good  residences.  There  is  a  National  school  at  Great 
Boughton. 

BOUILLON,  the  cfipital  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Bouillon,  now 
forming  the  western  ])art  of  the  Belgian  province  of  Luxembourg^  is 
situated  near  the  French  frontier  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Semoy, 
and  14  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Meuse,  in  49"  48'  N.  lat, 
4°  59'  £.  long. :  population,  2800.  The  duchy  is  a  hilly  district  lying 
in  the  middle  of  the  Ardennes,  and  between  the  former  grand  duchy 
of  Luxembouiig  and  Champagne. 

The  town  is  small  but  neatly  built.  The  castle  of  Bouillon,  which 
was  formerly  thought  to  be  impregnable,  is  built  upon  a  at^p  rock 
overlooking  the  town :  it  has  been  recently  repaired,  and  is  now  used 
as  a  militaiy  prison.    The  dungeons  are  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

The  town  and  duchy  of  Bouillon  were  the  hereditary  possessions  of 
(Godfrey,  the  leader  of  the  first  Crusade  and  king  of  Jerusalem,  which 
dty  he  took  in  1099.  To  provide  fimds  for  his  expedition,  Godfrey 
sold  the  duchy  to  Albert^  bishop  of  Li^,  subject  to  the  right  of 
redemption  on  the  part  of  the  vendor  or  hu  immediate  heirs.  (Godfrey 
having  died  in  the  Holy  Land,  this  sale  became  cause  of  dispute 
between  his  heirs  and  the  bishop,  each  party  having  recourse  to  arms 
in  support  of  their  pretensions.  After  this  petty  war  had  been 
renewed  at  so  numy  different  times  as  to  obtam  for  the  duchy  the 
name  of  '  the  Debateable  Land,'  it  remained  for  some  time  in  the 
peaceable  possession  of  the  prince  bishop  of  Li^e.  The  biriiop  having 
taken  part  in  the  war  agunst  France,  Louis  jUV.  caused  the  town 
and  castle  of  Bouillon  to  be  seized  in  1672,  a^d  at  the  congress  of 
Kimueguen  in  1678  it  was  stipulated  that  France  should  retain  posses- 
sion until  arbitrators  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  should  have 
decided  between  the  claims  for  the  duchy  set  up  by  the  descendants  of 
the  heirs  of  Godfrey  and  the  Bishop  of  Li^.  In  Uie  meanwhile  Louis 
had  invested  the  family  of  La  Tour  d'Auveigne  with  the  duchy.  A 
descendant  of  that  house,  Philip  d'Auveigne,  a  captain  in  the  English 
navy,  assumed  in  1792  the  title  of  '  Prince  de  Bouillon,'  whidi  he  con- 
tinued to  bear  until  lus  death  in  1816.  The  long-disputed  temtoiy 
was  adjudged  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  to  tne  king  of  the 
United  NetherUinds,  as  diuLe  of  Luxembourg :  in  the  division  of  that 
duchy,  consequent  upon  the  revolution  of  1880,  Bouillon  fell  to  the 
share  of  Belgium. 

BOUILLY.    [AUBK.! 

BOULAC.    [Caibo.] 

BOULOGNE.    [Seivb,  Department  of.] 

BOULOGNE-SUR-MER,  a  seiqport  town  in  the  department  of 
PasKie-Calais  in  France,  stands  in  60"  44'  N.  Ut,  1**  86'  K  long.,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Liane,  which  fails  into  the  English  Chsnnel  and 
forms  the  harbour.  It  is  170  miles  distant  N.N.W.  from  Paris  by 
railroad  through  Amiens  and  Abbeville,  and  29  miles  from  Folkestone 
on  the  coast  of  Kent :  the  population  is  said  to  exceed  80,000,  about 
one-fifth  of  whom  are  English. 

Boulogne  occupies  the  site  of  the  andent  Oetoriaewn,  which  was 
in  the  territoiy  of  the  Morini,  a  tribe  of  the  Belgse.  (Mela,  iii  2.) 
It  became,  under  the  Romans,  the  chief  port  of  embarkation  for 
Britain.  Some  writers  have  maintained  that  Julius  CsBsar  embariiLed 
from  Gesoriacum  for  Britain;  but  D'Anville  and  other  high 
authorities  identify  the  Portus  Itius  of  CsBsar  withWitsand  or 
Wissant^  a  small  town  to  eastward  near  Cape  Grines.  I^Anville 
thinks  it  was  at  Gesoriacum  that  the  tower  was  erected  by  Caligula, 
when  he  marched  to  the  coast  of  Gaul  in  order  to  invade  Britain ; 
and  according  to  Suetonius  the  emperor  Claudius  embarked  here  for 
that  island.  The  port  in  Britain  with  which  a  communication  was 
maintained  was  Rutupin,  now  Richborough,  near  Sandwich.  About 
the  time  of  Constantine^  the  name  of  Bononia  was  substituted  for 
that  of  Gesoriacum.  In  1281  Philippe,  son  of  King  Philippe  Auguste 
of  France,  caused  new  walls  to  be  built»  inclosing  a  smaller  space 
than  had  been  occupied  by  the  Roman  town.  This  indoeure  was 
that  of  the  upper  town,  at  the  eastern  angle  of  which  a  citadel  was 
built  by  the  same  Philippe.  Boulogne  had  before  this  time  been 
erected  into  a  county,  of  which  Philippe  had  acquired  possession  1^ 
marriage.    In  1644  the  town  was  taken  by  Henry  YIIL,  who  added 


greatly  to  its  defences.    Edward  VI.  restored  Boulogne  to  Frsnce 
m  1660.    The  ramparts  of  the  upper  town  are  still  standinc[ :  they  are 

{>lanted  with  a  double  row  of  trees,  and  command  a  view  of  the 
ower  town,  the  sea,  and  in  fine  weather  of  the  coast  of  England. 
The  upper  town  is  entered  by  three  gates.  The  citadel  is  used  as  an 
armoury  and  bairack,  and  Hs  vaults  are  converted  into  a  powder 
magazine.  Boulogne  was  in  1804  the  central  rendesivouB  of  the  srmy 
which  Napoleon  had  assembled  for  the  invasion  of  England.  A 
Doric  column  erected  on  the  diff  about  a  mile  fh>m  the  town  was 
commenced  by  the  grand  army,  but  not  completed  till  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons — an  event  which  it  was  then  made  to 
commemorate.  In  1841  it  was  restored  to  its  original  purpose,  and 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Napoleon  16  feet  high.  The  hei|^t  of  the 
column,  which  is  built  of  marble,  is  164  feet. 

Since  the  peace  of  1815  Boulogne  has  mudi  increased  in  extent 
and  population.  It  is  much  resorted  to  as  a  bathing-place,  and  many 
English  famiUes  have  made  it  their  permanent  residence.  The  upper 
town  is  the  most  ancient  part  of  Boulogne;  it  has  for  the  moat 
part  narrow  irregular  streets,  but  good  houses.  A  house  in  the  street 
leading  to  the  Calais  gate  is  marked  with  an  inscription  as  the 
deathplaoe  of  Le  Sage,  author  of  '  Gil  Bias.'  (The  En^^  poets 
Churchill  and  Campbell  died  in  Boulogne.)  The  lower  town,  which  is 
connected  with  the  upper  town  by  a  long,  wide,  and  well-built  but  steep 
street  called  the  Grande  Rue^  extends  down  the  slope  of  the 
hill  to  the  river.  This  part  is  rejulsrly  built  There  is  also  a 
large  suburb  called  Capicvre,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liane.  The 
lower  town  is  laiger,  more  populous,  and  more  conmieroial  than  the 
upper  town.  The  supply  of  water  is  by  means  of  fountains,  of  which 
there  are  5  in  the  upper  town,  and  12  in  the  lower.  The  town  is 
well  lighted  with  gas.  There  are  promenades  on  the  ramparts  of  the 
upper  town ;  and  there  is  an  open  space  called  the  TimtilUriet,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  lower  town  which  is  bordered  with  trees,  and 
surrounded  with  new  streets  and  elagant  houses,  iohabited  very 
generally  by  English  fiunilies.  The  sands  are  of  considerable  extend 
and  form  an  excellent  promenade  at  low  water. 

Among  the  public  buildings  of  the  upper  town  are  the  town-haU, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  palace  of  the  counts  of  Boulogne ; 
the  Beffix>i,  an  ancient  tower  140  feet  high,  commanding  from  its 
summit  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  harbour  ;  the  court-house ;  the 
former  epiMopal  palace,  now  used  ss  a  boaiduig  school;  and  the 
prison.  The  finest  building  however  in  the  old  town  is  the  cathedral 
of  Notre-Dame,  which  was  commenced  in  1827,  and  is  now  com- 
pleted. It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  cathedral  which  was  destroyed 
m  the  first  revolution.  In  the  lower  town  are-— the  hotel  of  the 
sub-prefect;  the  church  of  St-Nioholas ;  tiie  building  fonneriy  a 
seminary  for  the  priesthood,  and  now  occupied  by  several  institutions 
for  the  promotion  of  science ;  the  barraoss ;  the  great  hospital ;  a 
museum  (in  the  Chrande  Rue)  which  contains  collections  of  natural 
history  and  antiquitieai,  paintings,  casts,  and  also  the  public  tre^ 
library  of  25,000  volumes.  There  are  in  Boulogne  several  churches ; 
three  convei^  the  nuns  of  which  educate  a  vast  number  of  young 
children,  who  attend  the  different  sdiools  imder  their  direction; 
several  Protestant  chapels;  an  infrnt  asylum;  a  humane  sodety; 
several  dementary  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Christian 
Brothers ;  a  free  school  for  navigation ;  and  several  boarding  schools. 
Of  places  of  amusement  may  be  mentioned  the  theatre,  and  the 
splendid  bathing  establishment  whidi  contains  music,  reading,  and 
oikrd-rooms.  Boulogne  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
conuneroe.  The  nulway  station  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
liane  near  Place  Bellevue. 

Boulogne  is  a  tide  harbour.  The  entrance  to  it  is  formed  by  two 
piers,  of  which  the  western  extends  2204  feet  into  the  sea,  and  the 
eastern  1640  feet  The  depth  of  water  between  them  is  at  high  tides 
as  much  as  80  feel  Having  passed  this  channd,  vessels  reach  an 
inner  basin  surrounded  by  qxiys,  which  extend  a  good  way  up  the 
Liane.  Above  the  basin  a  considerable  body  of  water  is  kept  in  the 
bed  of  the  Liane  by  m»«ns  of  duices  for  the  purpoee  of  cleansing 
the  harbour.  At  low  wnter  the  inner  basin  is  empty,  and  vessels  rest 
on  the  mud :  it  has  latdy  been  propoeed  to  convert  it  into  a  wet 
dock.  The  entrance  to  the  liarTOur  is  defended  by  forts  and  bat- 
teries. The  trade  of  the  town  is  condderable.  The  hening  and 
mackerel  fisheries  call  into  employment  a  condderable  capital,  and 
sevend  vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  Newfoundland  cod  fishery. 
Coarse  woollens,  saildoths,  pottery,  nets,  and  tulles  are  manufactured. 
There  are  also  a  linen-yam  factory  whidi  contains  8000  spindles, 
glass-bottle  works,  rope-walks,  gin  dislilleries,  sugar  refineries,  tan- 
yards,  tile  and  brick  works.  The  coasting  trade  is  active.  There  is 
constant  commimication  with  London,  Dover,  and  Folkestone  by 
steamers.  Boulogne  Ib  one  of  the  prindpd  pcnrts  for  the  passenger 
traffic  between  England  and  France :  the  number  of  paMengers  from 
and  to  England  in  1849  and  1850  amounted  to  64,997,  and  86,416 
respectively. 

Several  Romsn  antiquities  induding  medals  and  tombs  have  been 
discovered  at  Boulogne.  On  a  diff  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the 
port  stood  Caligula's  tower.  It  was  an  octagon ;  each  dde  is  said  to 
have  been  about  26  feet  at  the  base,  and  it  rose  to  the  height  of 
125  feet  It  had  12  stsges  or  floors,  and  the  diameter  of  the  tower 
appears  to  have  diminished  8  feet  at  each  stage,  so  as  to  form  so 
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many  external  galleries  of  a  foot  and  a  half  in  width;  going  all  round 
the  tower.  On  the  top  of  the  tower  lights  were  placed,  bo  that  it 
served  as  a  lighthouse  to  vessels  navigating  the  channeL  The  tower 
was  built  witib  iron  graj-stone,  three  tiers  toother,  suoceeded  by  a 
double  tier  of  a  yellow  stone  of  a  softer  texture,  and  on  this  a  double 
tier  of  very  hard  and  red  bricks.  At  the  time  of  its  erection  it 
stood  more  than  a  bow-shot  from  the  sea,  but  the  cliff  was  so  much 
excavated  by  the  waves,  and  fell  in  so  &r,  that  the  tower  was  at  last 
undermined  and  overthrown  in  the  year  1644.  It  had  been  repaired 
by  Chariemagne  in  the  early  part  of  the  9th  oentury ;  and  when  the 
English  were  in  possession  of  Boulogne  they  surrounded  this  tower 
wiuL  a  wall  and  towers,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  donjon  or  keep  of 
a  fortress.  These  walls  and  towers  shared  the  fate  of  the  original 
Roman  work  in  being  overthrown  by  the  advance  of  the  sea.  The 
tower  was  named  in  the  middle  ages  '  Turris  Ordans '  (supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  'ardens,'  burning)  or  Ordensis;  and  the  cliff  in 
this  direction  is  still  spoken  of  as  the  Tour  d'Ordre. 

BOULONNAIS,  a  district  in  the  former  province  of  Picardie, 
which  now  forms  the  arrondissement  of  Boulogne,  in  the  department 
of  Pab-db-Calaib. 

BOURBON,  THE  ISLE  OF,  is  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  to 
the  eastward  of  Madsgascar.  Si-Denis,  the  chief  town  on  the 
island,  stands  at  its  north-western  extremity,  in  20"  52'  S.  laL, 
55°  57'  K  long.  From  Point  des  Gkdets  near  St-Denis  the  island, 
which  is  in  form  an  irregular  oval,  extends  upwards  of  40  miles  to 
Point  de  la  Table  at  the  south-eastern  extremity. 

This  island  was  discovwed  by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Masoarenhas 
in  1542,  and  at  that  time  was  not  inhabited.  It  received  the  name  of 
Msscarenhas  or  Mascareigne.  The  French  in  1642  sent  some 
criminals  from  Madagascar  to  it,  and  settled  a  colony  in  1649,  when 
they  gave  it  the  name  of  Bourbon,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Frencm  revolution  was  changed  into  that  of  Reunion,  and  afterwards 
into  Bonaparte  and  Napoleon.  In  1815,  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  island  resumed  its  old  name  of  Bourbon.  After  the 
revolution  of  1848  it  again  received  the  name  of  Reunion. 

Probably  all  the  isljmd  owes  its  origin  to  volcanic  agency.  The 
greater  part  of  its  surface  consists  of  lava,  basalt,  and  other  volcanio 
productions,  and  on  the  remainder  traces  of  such  rocks  are  frequent. 
The  island  consists  of  two  systems  of  volcanic  mountains  and  rock% 
and  a  kind  of  plain  which  divides  them.  The  north-western  moun- 
tains form  the  larger  system  and  cover  about  half  the  surface  of 
the  island.  Nearly  in  their  centre  rises  a  huge  mass  of  lava  with 
three  inaccessible  peaks,  called  the  Salaries,  whose  absolute  elevation 
is  estimated  by  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  at  nearly  1500  toises,  or  9600  feet 
The  country  surrounding  this  mass  exhibits  large  tracts  of  lava  or 
basaltic  rodu  of  tiie  most  various  description,  and  between  them 
some  basins  or  vales.  The  basaltic  prisms  are  firequently  disposed 
in  regular  columns,  but  these  as  well  as  the  lava  rocks  are  frequently 
split  by  deep  narrow  crevices.  There  is  here  an  excellent  mineral 
spring,  the  Salazie,  at  an  elevation  of  2861  feet.  Another  spring 
called  the  Cilaos  or  Silhaos  is  at  an  elevation  of  3655  feet  The 
principal  eminence  on  the  island,  the  Peton  des  Neiges,  or  the  Snowy 
Peak,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  island  and  forms  the  crest 
of  a  bold  rocky  ridge  dividing  the  Cilaos  from  the  Salarie  ridge  of 
mountains.  Tne  rivers  are  only  torrents,  which  descend  from  a  great 
elevation.  Sometimes  they  are  nearly  dry;  at  others  they  carry 
great  volumes  of  water,  which  they  pour  down  the  steep  declivities 
with  incredible  impetuosity.  Their  course  is  through  extremely 
narrow  gorges,  and  in  deep  beds.  Between  St-Denis  and  the  '  burnt 
land'  on  l£e  windward  or  north-east  side  of  the  island  there  are 
fifteen  streams,  of  which  the  eight  named  as  follows  may  be  regarded 
as  rivers : — The  river  of  tibe  £Suit»  the  river  of  Marsoniers,  the  river 
of  Rodcfl^  the  Dumas  or  Da  Mat^  the  St-Jean,  the  Ste.-Suzanne,  the 
river  of  the  Rains,  and  the  river  of  St-Deuis,  which  flows  into  the 
sea  at  a  short  distance  west  from  the  town.  On  the  leeward  side 
of  the  island  are  five  streams,  of  whidi  the  river  Des  Qalets  and  the 
river  8t.-Stephen  are  the  prindpaL 

The  shores  of  the  island  are  rocky,  but  not  generally  very  high, 
except  along  the  south-west  coast  between  St-Paul  and  St-Petre. 
In  a  few  places  a  narrow  beach  separates  the  rocks  from  the  sea ;  it 
is  composed  of  pieces  of  basalt  and  broken  lava,  which  have  under- 
gone trituration  in  the  sea,  and  afteiwards  been  thrown  ashore, 
mtermixed  with  some  calcareous  pebbles  and  shells.^ 

The  plains  which  separate  the  volcanic  r^on  in  the  north-west 
from  that  in  tiie  souUi-east  district  of  the  island,  occupy  perhaps 
one-third  of  Uie  island.  The  two  principal  plains  whioi  extend 
acroM  the  island,  the  plains  of  the  Kaffirs  and  of  the  Pahnists,  are 
divided  by  a  rampart  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  are  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  tne  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  south  shores  the 
Oountiy  rises  gradually  for  some  miles,  and  then  extends  in  a  kind  of 
uneven  plain,  railed  the  plain  of  the  Kaffirs.  Its  surface  is  a  succession 
of  small  plains,  rising  above  one  another  and  intersected  by  hillocks. 
At  the  south  extremity  this  plain  is  8600  feet  above  the  sea,  but 
wher«  it  joins  the  plain  of  CilaoB  towards  the  south-east  volcanic 
region,  its  elevation  may  be  nearly  5000  feet  To  the  north  of  it 
extends  the  plain  of  the  Palmists,  which  rises  to  about  8000  feet 
It  is  a  perfect  level,  in  the  form  of  a  circus,  inclosed  on  all  sides, 
except  towards  the  shores  on  the  north,  by  a  nearly  perpendicular 


wall  of  mountains  from  1500  to  2000  feet  elevation,  which  are  partly 
covered  with  high  trees  and  rich  vegetation:  on  the  plain  itsetf 
many  trees  are  found,  among  which  &e  species  of  palms  abounds^ 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The  descent  to  the  akofe  is  some- 
what longer  than  on  the  south  declivity  of  ike  island.  The  traveller 
ascends  from  the  plain  of  the  Kaffirs  to  the  south-east  volcanio 
region  by  two  other  extremely  sterile  plains^  those  of  Cilaos  and 
of  the  Sands  (aux  Sables). 

This  volcanic  region  at  the  south-east  extremity,  which  probably 
does  not  occupy  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  iuand,  is  called  the 
burned  land  (pays  briild),  from  its  soil  being  entirely  composed  of 
recent  lava.  There  are  few  places  in  which  signs  of  vegetation  are 
seen.  Nearly  in  its  centre  is  the  present  crater  of  the  volcano, 
which  nearly  every  year  changes  its  plaM  over  an  extent  of  5  to  6 
square  miles.  This  centre  of  volcanic  agency  is  only  frt>m  8  to  9  miles 
frt>m  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  island,  and  the  high  mountains 
near  it  are  estimated  to  have  an  absolute  elevation  of  about  8000  feet 
In  November  1828  the  volcano  was  in  a  state  of  activity,  and  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  was  visible  above  the  horixonfrom  a  distance 
of  nearly  100  miles. 

A  soil  so  arid  as  that  of  Bourbon  could  not  maintain  a  vigorous 
vegetation  if  it  were  not  continually  supplied  with  sufficient  moisture 
by  the  regular  succession  of  land  and  seapbreezes.  The  first,  blowing 
from  the  hi^h  mountains  of  the  interior,  are  always^  cool,  frequently 
cold ;-  and  in  the  gorges  they  blow  witii  great  force.  It  ceases  at 
about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  sea^breese, 
which  brings  with  it  fogs.  These  fogs  are  afterwards  dissipated  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  driven  again  to  the  sea.  This  circulation 
of  the  vapours  produces  a  great  humidity,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  rain  falls.  But  in  despite  of  this  humidity,  the  climate  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  and  most  healthy  to  be  found.  The  mean  mini- 
mum of  temperature  as  ascertained  by  observations  was  72**  in  1818, 
and  71°  in  1819 ;  the  mean  maximum  in  1818  was  82%  and  the  same 
in  1819.  The  mean  temperature  throughout  the  year  in  1818  was 
77"* ;  in  1819  it  was  76*75%  A  considerable  difference  is  observed 
between  the  temperature  in  the  sun  and  in  the  shade,  the  difference 
amounting  to  nearly  50**  Fahrenheit  The  difference  in  length  of 
the  longest  and  the  shortest  day  is  about  two  hours  and  a  huf,  the 
longest  being  18  hours,  16  minutes,  and  the  shortest  10  hours, 
44  minutes.  On  June  12th  and  December  12th  the  aim  rises  at 
88  minutes  past  6,  and  sets  at  22  minutes  past  5  o'clock.  During  the 
winter  the  highest  peaks  on  the  island  are  covered  with  snow. 
Hurricanes  which  are  generally  very  violent  and  occasion  much 
damage  occur  twice  or  thrice  a  year. 

Except  in  one  or  two  places  Uie  interior  of  the  island  is  not  inha- 
bited, and  perhaps  not  habitable  on  account  of  the  sterility  of  its  solL 
The  cultivated  ground  extends  only  about  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
sea.  Among  the  productions  of  the  island  are  maiae,  mandioo,  sweet 
potatoes,  ignames,  haricots,  maiigoes,  mangosteens^  strawberries, 
grapes,  plantains,  pine-apples,  and  custard  apples.  YaniUe  and 
chocolate  plants  flourish ;  coffee  and  cinnamon  grow  well^ 
although  not  now  much  cultivated,  the  attention  of  cultivators 
having  been  of  late  years  chiefly  directed  to  the  production  of  sugar. 
Almost  every  variety  of  tropical  fruits  can  be  grown  in  perfection. 
In  many  parts  of  the  interior,  particularly  at  the  feet  of  the  higher 
mountains,  are  extensive  forests  of  timber-trees.  The  sugar  cultiva- 
tion is  now  entirely  carried  on  by  means  of  Coolies  frx>m  the  Malabar 
Coast  Of  these  Indian  labourers  there  are  about  20,000  on  the 
island.  Many  of  those  who  were  formerly  slaves,  and  who  were 
emancipated  by  the  decree  of  the  provisional  government  of  the 
Frendi  Republic  in  April  1848,  have  squatted  on  patches  of  ground 
in  various  parts  of  the  island,  living  on  the  produce  of  their  small 
plots,  from  which  they  obtain  oft^  a  very  insufficient  amount  of 
provisions  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  families. 

There  are  very  few  European  families  on  the  island.  The  entire 
population  was  returned  in  1841  as  106,682,  of  whom  65,998  were 
then  slaves.  We  have  no  recent  information  of  a  definite  character 
respecting  the  number  of  the  population.  The  Governor  resides  at 
St-Denis,  where  the  supreme  courts  of  the  island  are  held.  The  field 
force  of  regular  troops  amounts  to  about  2000  men,  including  upwards 
of  100  gens-d'arme  who  are  employed  throughout  the  island  as  a 
mounted  police.  There  is  also  a  considerable  military  force.  Two 
great  roads  are  carried  round  the  entire  circumference  of  the  island, 
except  where  interrupted  for  a  short  interval  by  the  rockv  character 
of  the  coast  One  of  the  roads  follows  the  line  of  the  seaboard ;  the 
other  is  a  little  inland.  There  are  also  many  good  roads  in  the  inte- 
rior, some  of  which  pass  along  the  sides  of  high  hiUs  and  cross 
numerous  ravines  and  river  channels  by  bridges  generally  made  of 
wood,  some  on  the  suspension  principle,  and  others  of  more  or  less 
elaborate  construction. 

As  the  island  does  not  produce  much  of  importance  besides  sugar, 
which  is  raised  for  exportation,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  import 
a  considerable  amount  of  provisions.  Beef  is  brought  from 
Mauritius,  mutton  and  com  from  the  Cape  of  GU>od  Hope,  and  rice 
with  some  gram  from  India.  Wines  and  general  merchandise  are 
brought  from  France,  and  horses  from  the  Cape.  * 

The  town  of  St-Denis  has  a  population  of  about  8000.  It  has  no 
harbour,  and  only  an  open  and  diGmgerous  roadstead.    There  are  two 
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pien :  at  om  of  tlun,  whioh  ii  Moored  by  iron  dudnfl,  pMMngen 
iBud  firom  the  boata,  aBoe&ding  to  the  pier  by  a  ladder  placed  for  the 
porpose^  a  prooese  whioh  as  nSght  be  expeoted  li  often  attended  with 
danger.  In  other  parte  of  the  island  howeyer  the  nature  of  the  ooaet 
ia  muh.  that  pereons  wishlDg  to  land  muet  fint  jump  into  the  water. 
The  roadeteed  at  St-Paul  ie  perhapi  rather  better  than  that  at  St- 
Denie,  but  there  is  no  other  place  round  the  island  where  Teaseki  may 
obtain  an  anchorage.  The  town  of  St-Denie  is  neatly  and  regularly 
laid  out  at  the  foot  and  on  the  side  of  a  hill  whioh  ascends  with  a 
gradual  slope,  affording  facilities  for  drainage.  The  houses  are  gene- 
rally constructed  of  wood,  with  a  shingle  root  The  public  buildings 
include  the  QoTemot^s  houaey  the  Palais  de  Justice,  or  Supreme  Ck)urt 
of  the  island,  three  diurches,  the  Central  College,  or  Lyo^  Colonial, 
the  military  barracks  and  hospital,  and  a  small  theatm  A  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  has  been  lately  appointed  to  the  island.  The  village 
of  8t-Andre  is  situated  on  the  road  from  St-Denis  to  the  Salasie 
spring.  The  valley  in  which  tiie  Salaaie  spring  is  situated  contains  a 
population  of  about  8000.  The  Island  of  Bourbon  is  the  only 
settlement  which  the  French  now  possess  between  Africa  and  India. 

(Bory  de  St,  Vincent^  Voyage  dons  leg  QiuUre  lelei  de  ta  Met 
Afrique;  Thomas,  Emti  de  SlaiiMtique  de  VItU  de  Bomrbtm:  Sough 
Notte  of  a  Trip  to  /Z^anum,  Mamritim,  and  CeyUm,  by  Fred.  J.  Mouat^ 
M.D.,  Calcutta,  1852.) 

BOURBON  L'ARCHAMBAULT.    [Allua.] 

fiOURBON-LANCT.    [SAdms-st-LoiftB.] 

BOURBON-VENDfiR    (TBWDfcE.] 

BOURBONKE  LES  BAINS.    [M^irs,  Hauti.] 

BOURBONNOIS,  a  district  of  Central  France,  one  of  the  82 
provinces  or  military  governments  into  which,  before  the  revolution, 
that  kingdom  was  divided.  It  was  boimded  N.  by  Berri  and  Nivemoia ; 
E.  by  Bourgogne ;  S.E.  by  Lyonnais ;  8.  by  Auvergne ;  S.W.  by  La- 
Karcne ;  and  W.  by  Berri.  Its  greatest  length  was  92  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  was  56  miles.  It  now  forms  the  department  of  AUler, 
and  the  arrondissement  of  St-Amand  in  the  department  of  Cher. 

Houlins,  on  the  Allier,  was  the  capital.  The  other  chief  towns  were 
Bourbon  1' Arehambault,  Gannat,  and  Hontlu^n.    [Allixb  ;  Crib.] 

BOURBOURQ.    [Nord.] 

BOtTRfi.    [Baxbabba.] 

BOURO,  the  name  of  several  places  in  iVanoe^  which  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  some  surname,  and  will  be  found 
noticed  in  the  following  departments — ^AiK;  ABDiOHB;  DbAkB; 
GiBoirDB;  Ikdbi;  UkBM;  Loibb;  LoiBB-IirFfcBiBUBB. 

BOURGANEUF.    [CBiimB.] 

BOCTRGES,  a  city  of  France,  formerly  capital  of  the  province  of 
Berri,  now  of  the  department  of  Cher,  is  situated  at  the  Itmction  of 
the  Auron,  the  Tivre,  and  the  T^vrette,  which  throw  their  united 
waters  into  the  Cher.  It  stands  in  47**  5'  N.  lat,  2"  28'  18*  E.  Ions., 
at  a  distance  of  about  70  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Orleans  by  lailroad : 
population,  22,826. 

This  city  is  built  on  the  site  of  Avarieunif  which  was  the  capital  of 
tiie  Biturigee  CubL  Avaricum  was  besieged  by  Julius  CsBsar  in  the 
war  against  Verdngetoriz,  and  taken  by  storm  after  a  most  deter- 
ndned  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  all  put  to 
the  sword  without  respect  to  age  or  sex.  ('Bell.  GalL'  viL  18-88.) 
It  was  afterwuds  fortined  by  the  Romans,  and  became  at  an  early 
period  of  the  Christian  era  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  Roman  period  it  lost  the  name  of  Avaricum,  which  was  taken 
from  the  Avara,  now  the  Tdvre,  and  assumed  that  of  Biturigee,  from 
which  the  modem  name  is  derived.  In  475  the  town  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Visigoths,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Franks,  in  conse- 
qtience  of  the  victory  of  Clovis  at  Vouill^  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
French  monarchy  Bourges  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  war, 
but  it  was  repa&ed  by  Charlemagne,  and  afterwards  by  Philippe 
Auguste.  In  the  disputes  of  the  houses  of  Boui^ogne  and  Orleans  it 
stood  a  long  siege  directed  by  Charles  VL  in  person.  In  1562  it  was 
seized  and  garrisoned  by  the  Huguenots,  who  were  driven  out  of  it  by 
the  royal  troops  on  t^e  1st  of  September  of  the  same  year. 

Bourges  is  (uvided  into  an  old  and  a  new  town,  the  latter  extending 
on  every  idde  round  the  foxmer,  which  stands  on  a  hiU.  The  streets 
are  crooked;  and  the  gable  ends  of  the  houses,  which  are  low  and 
roofed  with  tiles,  give  uie  town  a  very  homely  aspect  Bouiges  was 
formerlv  surrounded  by  ramparts,  which  were  defended  by  24  tower& 
Some  of  the  towers  are  still  standing,  but  the  ramparts  have  been 
levelled  and  converted  into  promenades.  Within  the  circuit  of  the 
ramparts  are  several  gardens  and  manv  open  spaces  laid  out  in  walks 
and  planted  with  poplars  and  limes.  Many  of  the  streets  present  onlv 
dead  walls  to  the  view ;  but  within  these  are  good  mansions  with 
court-yards  and  gardens.  These  mansions  are  inhabited  chiefly  by 
gentry  of  the  old  regime,  a  class  of  which  Bourges  possesses  a  greater 
number  than  perhaps  anv  other  provincial  town  in  Francoi 

Bourges  formerly  had  a  university  of  great  repute,  which  was 
suppressed  at  the  revolution^  when  the  town  suffered  greatly  from 
the  excesses  of  that  period.  The  cathedral  of  St-£tienne,  which 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  revolution,  is  one  of  the  noblest  gothio 
edificee  in  Eurooe.  It  stands  on  the  hi^^lieet  spot  in  the  ci^;  its 
west  fronts  whioa  is  flanked  by  two  massive  towers,  Is  pierced  by  five 
demly-recessed  portals  all  richly  ornamented,  the  central  one  pre- 
senting a  Boulptored  representation  of  the  last  jndgmeni   The  edifice 


is  870  feet  long  and  181  feet  wide.  The  tanlted  roof  of  the  nave, 
which  is  121  feet  high  and  40  feet  wide,  is  supported  by  eolumns 
55  fret  high,  and  of  great  delicacy  of  workmanship.  The  interior  is 
lighted  through  59  magnifioent  painted  windows,  some  of  which  are 
as  old  as  the  12th  century.  The  town-hall  was  formerly  the  house 
of  Jacques  Cosur,  tho  richest  subject  of  his  time,  whose  treasures 
enabled  Charles  YII.  to  re-conquer  the  country  from  the  English. 
This  edifice  is  in  the  richest  style  of  the  architecture  of  the  15th 
century.  The  archiepiscopal  pslaoe  is  a  building  of  great  magnifi- 
cence :  the  garden  attached  to  it  is  used  as  a  public  promenadei  The 
other  remarkable  buildings  are  the  churches  of  Notre-Dame  and 
St-Bonnet,  the  prefect's  house  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  palace  of 
the  dukes  of  Berri,  the  former  ecclesiastical  college,  now  used  for 
barracks,  and  the  housb  of  Louis  XL,  a  beautiAil  structure  of  tiie 
Benaisssnce  style. 

Bourges  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  whose  see  consists  of  the 
departments  of  Cher  and  Indre,  and  whose  suifragans  are  the  bishops 
of  Clermont,  Limoges,  Le-Puy,  Tulle,  and  Si-Flour.  The  archbishop 
formerly  took  the  title  of  patriarch  and  primate  of  Aquitaine.  The 
bishopnc  of  Bourges  dates  from  ▲.!>.  252. 

Bourges  is  the  seat  of  a  Hixh  Court  and  a  TTniversity  Academy. 
It  is  also  the  head-quarters  of  the  19th  Military  Division  which 
includes  the  departmente  of  Cher,  Nl^vre,  Allier,  and  Indre*  There 
are  in  the  town  a  public  library  containing  20,000  volumee,  an  eccle^ 
siastical  college,  a  theatre,  several  hoepitaJs,  a  museum  of  antiquities. 
&C.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  is  a  mineral  spring.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  broaddoth,  bla&keta,  cutlery,  saltpetre,  jewellery 
and  plate,  beer,  and  leather.  Of  these  articles,  and  of  Cnm,  hemp, 
wool,  skins,  and  wood,  the  trade  of  the  town  consists.  Tribunals  of 
first  instance  and  of  commerce  are  held  in  the  town. 

BOURGOGNE  {SttrgiMdy),  a  former  province  of  France,  was 
bounded  N.  by  Champagne,  E.  by  Frandie-Comt^,  S.  by  Beaujolais, 
and  W.  by  BourbonnolB  and  Nivemois.  Its  length  from  Bar-sur-Seine 
to  Mirebd,  near  Lyon,  was  150  miles,  and  fh>m  Auxonne  to  Yeselay 
it  measured  80  miles.  Before  the  revolution  it  formed  one  of  the 
most  important  governments  of  France.  It  was  divided  into  several 
territories,  of  which  the  principal  were— ^i>^fmiitf  of  which  Dijon 
was  the  capital ;  the  territory  or  JHoniagne,  which  had  Chfttillon  for 
its  chief  town ;  JBreete,  of  which  the  capital  was  Botuv ;  the  district 
of  Oex,  of  which  Gex  was  the  capital ;  and  the  principi£^  of  Pomhei, 
the  chief  town  of  which  was  Tr^voux.  Bourgogne  now  forms  the 
departments  of  CAtb-d'Ob,  SAdVB-KT-LotBB,  Tobkb,  and  part  of  those 
of  Anr  and  Atjbb.  The  capital  of  the  province  was  Dijon.  Bour- 
gogne is  very  frrtile,  and  is  particularly  fkmous  for  its  wines,  the 
beet  kinds  of  which  are  those  of  Volnay,  Meursault,  Romante,  ClOs- 
Vougeot,  Chambertin,  Nuits,  and  Pomard. 

This  country  was  in  ancient  times  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  u£dui, 
a  powerful  beltio  tribe,  whose  capital  was  Bibraote,  the  modem 
Autun.  In  the  division  of  Gallia  under  Augustus  into  fotir  provinces 
it  was  comprised  in  Gkdlia  Lugdunensis.  Early  in  the  5th  century 
the  Burgundiones,  a  Vandal  horde,  established  themselves  in  the 
country  and  founded  a  powerfol  kingdom,  which  was  fWmi  them 
named  Bourgogne.  This  kingdom  did  not  coincide  in  extent  with 
the  province  <n  Bourgogne,  but  was  much  larger,  including  also  the 
basin  of  the  Rhdne,  and  part  of  that  of  the  Loire,  together  with  Savoy. 
About  the  year  1082  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  or  of  Aries,  as  it  was 
then  called,  terminated,  having  come  into  the  posseesion  of  Conrad, 
emperor  of  Germany.  Somewhat  later  Burgundy  was  governed  by 
hereditary  dukes,  the  last  of  whom  was  Charles  the  Raah,  who  fiell  at 
the  siege  of  Nancy  in  1477.  As  he  left  no  male  issue  the  duchy, 
which  was  then  nearly  oo-extensive  with  the  province  of  Bourgogne, 
reverted  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  has  ever  since  belonged  to  that 
countiy.  The  history  of  Boutigogne  belongs  to  another  department 
of  the  '  English  CydopSBdia.' 

BOtTRGOIN.    [iBftRE.] 

BOURNE,  Lincolnshire,  a  market  iown  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bourne,  wapentake  of  Aveling  and  parts 
of  Kesteven,  is  situated  on  the  road  fh>m  London  to  Lincoln,  in 
52*  47'  N.  lat,  0**  22'  W.  long.,  85  miles  S.  by  E.  firom  Lincoln,  and 
97  mUes  N.  by  W.  from  London.  Spalding  station  on  the  Great 
Northern  railway,  which  is  about  9  miles  from  Bourne,  is  98  mUes 
firom  London :  the  population  of  the  town  of  Bourne  In  1651  was 
2789.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arohdeaoomy  and  diocese  of 
Lincoln.  Bourne  Poor-Law  Union  contains  87  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  84,962  acres,  and  a  population  in  1651  of 
22,435. 

Bourne  had  In  Sakon  times  a  castle,  whioh  was  the  seat  of  a  lord- 
ship of  some  note.  A  bourn  or  brook  rises  on  the  western  dde  of 
the  town,  and  after  a  circuitous  route  joins  the  Carsdyke,  which  \fi 
navigable  for  small  craft  to  Market-Deeping  and  Stamford.  The 
churai,  formerly  an  abbey  church,  is  in  the  Norman  and  early  English 
style  with  two  towers :  of  the  towers,  the  one  which  is  standing  id 
ruinous.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, and  Independents.  The  endowed  Grammar  schooL  founded 
by  a  Mr.  Trollope  in  1636,  has  an  income  firam  endowment  of  80L  a 
vear,  and  had  14  scholarB  in  1852.  There  are  National  schools  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  a  mechanics  libraty.  Bourne  chiefly  consists  of 
four  streets  which  diverge  from  the  spadoUM  matket  place.    In  the 
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centre  of  the  market  place  is  the  town-hall,  a  subatantial  building 
erected  in  1822  at  a  cost  of  86007.  The  ^uarter-fleeaionB  are  held  in 
this  building.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  A  county  court  is 
held  in  Bourne.  The  population  of  Bourne  is  chiefly  agriculturaL 
There  are  breweries,  malt-houses,  and  tanneries  in  the  town.  A 
tesselated  pavement  and  some  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

BOUSSU.      rHAJHAULT,] 

BOW  ISLAND  (H£-Ow),  the  laigest  of  the  coral  islands  in  the 
Dangerous  Archipelago,  was  discovered  by  Bou^punville  in  1768,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  £a  Harpe ;  it  was  visited  in  the  following  year 
by  Cook,  who  gave  it  the  present  name.  It  lies  north-west  and  south- 
ea8t>  is  Yvrj  irregular  in  shape,  and  80  miles  in  length,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  6  mUes.  The  form  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  coral 
islands,  confining  within  a  low  narrow  band  of  coral,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide,  a  spacious  lagoon  studded  with  knolls,  and  an  average 
depth  of  about  120  feet  between  them.  The  windward  (eastern)  side 
is  higher  than  the  other,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  clusters 
of  trees  and  heaps  of  sand,  is  little  more  than  a  raef,  over  which  the 
sea  washes  into  the  lake ;  but  there  is  no  passage  even  for  a  boat, 
except  in  one  spot  which  mav  be  entered  by  a  large  ship.  This 
opening  lies  at  the  north  end  of  the  island,  and  is  only  115  feet  broad 
from  reef  to  reef,  with  a  ooral  knoll  in  the  centre.  Within  the  lagoon 
the  anchorage  is  perfectly  secure ;  the  bottom  is  generally  of  a  fine 
white  sand.  Water  may  be  got  by  digging  through  the  sand  into  the 
coral  rock.  Wood  may  also  be  procured,  chiefly  of  the  pemphis 
acidula,  of  a  dark-red  oolour,  and  very  hard ;  there  are  also  ^oooa-nut, 
palm,  and  pandanus  trees.  The  lasoon  abounds  in  shell-fish,  particularly 
of  the  pearl-oyster  Idnd.  The  imiabitants  of  the  island  are  an  indolent 
Hi-looking  race,  with  broad  flat  noses,  sunk  eyes,  thick  Ups,  and  long 
bushy  hair  matted  with  dirt  and  vermin.  Their  stature  is  above  the 
middle  size,  but  they  are  generally  crooked ;  their  limbs  are  long, 
musdea  flaccid,  and  their  only  covering  is  the  maro  round  the  waist 
They  appear  to  have  been  «*^»"'^^«  They  still  show  a  partiality  for 
raw  food,  in  whidi  state  they  devour  fish,  or  turtle  which  are  some- 
times found  on  the  shore.  (Beechey,  Voyage  to  the  Paeifio  and 
Behrifufs  Straiii,) 

BOW,  STRATFORD-LK    [Middlbbbx.] 

BOTLE,  county  of  Roscommon,  Ireland,  in  the  parish  and  baronpr 
of  Boyle,  a  post-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is 
situated  in  58"  67'  N.  lat,  8*  16'  W.  long. ;  108  mUes  W.N.W.  lirom 
Dublin  on  the  leading  road  to  Sliga  The  population  in  1851  was 
3483  exclusive  of  872  persons  in  the  Union  workhouse.  Boyle  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  33  electoral  divisons,  with  an  area  of  159,680 
acres  and  a  population  in  1841  of  68,490,  in  1851  of  47,805. 

The  town  is  buUt  on  both  banks  of  the  Boyle  River,  a  mile  above 
its  expansion  into  Lotwh  Kev,  and  10  miles  west  of  its  junction  with 
the  Shannon  at  Carric«-on-Shannon.  Three  bridges  cross  the  Boyle, 
which  here  flows  from  west  to  east  between  steep  banks  and  through 
a  picturesque  ooxmtry.  On  the  right  side  of  the  river  is  the  more 
modem  part  of  the  town,  containing  the  sessions  house  situated  in  a 
handsome  area,  of  which  one  side  is  formed  by  a  orescent,  and  remark- 
able for  the  neatness  of  many  of  the  houses.  In  the  older  section  of 
the  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the 
Abbey  of  Boyle,  and  the  manorial  residence  of  the  King  fiunily,  now 
converted  into  a  barrack,  constitute  the  principal  objects.  The  town 
is  well-built>  chiefly  of  limestone ;  but  red  sandstone  is  employed  in 
the  abbey  and  the  public  buildings.  Lord  Lorton's  magnificent  seat 
of  Rockingham  lies  immediately  adjacent  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Key. 
The  town  carries  on  a  considerable  retail  trade  in  the  supply  of 
imported  articles  to  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Rosoommon  and 
Sligo,  and  has  a  large  market  for  com  and  butter.  The  acyoining 
country  has  been  much  improved.  The  Irish  Annala  of  Boyle,  which 
have  been  published  in  Latin  and  English,  commence  a.d.  420  and 
terminate  about  the  period  of  their  compilation  in  a.d.  1245.  The 
abbey  is  a  structure  of  the  latter  end  of  the  1 2th  century.  Its  remains 
are  considerable.  The  nave  is  181  feet  in  length  by  25  feet  in  breadth, 
oxduflivB  of  the  side  aisles  which  have  disappeared.  The  building 
was  reduced  to  its  present  ruined  state  by  w.e  army  of  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone  in  1595.  Boyle  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment; it  retains  a  manor  court  of  smfJl  jurisdiction  the  only 
remnant  of  ita  former  municipal  privileges. 

BOTKE,  a  river  of  Ireland,  rises  near  Carberry,  in  the  baronv  of 
Carbeny  and  county  of  Kildare,  whence  flowing  west  not  far  from 
Edenderry  in  the  King^s  County,  it  reoeivea  the  waten  of  that  portion 
of  the  bog  of  Allen  lying  immediately  north  of  the  line  of  the  Grand 
Canal ;  thenoe  turning  to  the  north-east,  it  reoeivea  the  Yellow  and 
Milltown  riven  out  of  the  bogs  extending  from  Croghan  Hill  to 
Tyrrell's  Pass  in  the  county  of  Westmeath.  Soon  after  this  it  enten 
the  county  of  Meath  at  Clonard,  creeses  the  Royal  Canal,  and  receives 
the  Deel,  a  large  stream  flowing  parallel  to  the  Yellow  River  from 
Muljingar  in  Westmeath.  The  Boyne  having  now  left  the  district 
of  the  bog  of  AUen,  flows  through  the  rich  plains  of  Meath,  receiving 
the  walen  of  manv  small  riven,  till  passing  Trim,  where  itu  banks 
are  crowned  with  the  lofty  ruins  of  numerous  abbeys  and  castles,  it 
sweeps  past  the  base  of  Tan  Hill  in  a  more  northerly  direction  to 
Navan,  when  it  meets  the  Blackwater,  deeoending  hy  a  south-east 
oouzae  from  the  Lake  of  Virginia  on  tiie  oonfines  of  Cavan.     The 


united  rivers  now  become  navigable  at  a  diatanoa  of  35  TSpgMab  miles 
direct  from  the  sea,  and  resuming  a  more  easterly  oourae  by 
Slane  and  Oldbridge,  proceed  along  the  south  part  of  the  county  of 
Louth  to  Drogheda,  and  thence  to  the  Irish  Channel,  which  the  Boyne 
enten  after  a  winding  course  of  about  60  mUes  from  its  souroe.  The 
navigation  of  the  Boyne  from  Drogheda  to  Navan  was  efleotc»d  by  a 
company  in  1770,  and  is  now  vwted  in  the  Irish  Board  of  Works. 
The  principal  articles  carried  are  ooals,  wheat,  flour,  and  timber. 
The  revenue  is  small,  the  tolls  in  1850  being  463(.  9f.  9d.  This 
amount  is  considerably  less  than  that  received  in  previous  years,  in 
consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  Drogheda  and  Navan  branoh 
railway,  which  runs  near  and  almost  parallel  to  the  line  of  water- 
carriage.  The  rate  of  toll  on  the  Boyne  navigation  was  in  1850  oon- 
aiderably  reduced  to  accommodate  the  traffic  The  Boyne  divides 
the  county  of  Meath  diagonally  into  two  nearly  equal  parta.  Its 
whole  course  through  this  county  aflforda  rich  landscape  aoenrry, 
the  descent  of  the  river  being  in  general  gradual,  and  Uie  sloping 
bsnks  abounding  in  historical  interest.  The  river  has  been  called 
the  '  Boyne  of  Science,'  from  the  number  of  monastic  institutions  on 
or  not  far  from  its  banks,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  Clonaid, 
Trim,  Bective,  Donaghmore,  Slane,  Mellifont,  Monasterboyoe,  and  the 
various  religioua  foundations  of  Drogheda.  The  Boyne  however 
derives  its  chief  interest  from  the  important  battle  fought  on  ita 
banks  on  the  1st  of  Julv,  1690,  between  the  English  army  under 
William  IIL  and  the  Irish  under  James  II.  An  obelisk  of  grand 
proportions'  was  erected  in  commemoration  of  it  in  1786.  It  imme- 
diately faces  the  ford  at  Oldbridge,  marking  the  spot  where  William 
received  his  wound  on  the  evening  before  the  engagement.  It  is  150 
feet  in  height  by  20  feet  at  the  baae.  Oldbridge^  although  only  a  ford 
in  1690  had  been  the  site  of  a  bridge  at  a  very  early  date,  for  its 
name,  which  indicates  as  much,  is  found  in  the  pat<mt  rolls  ss  far 
back  as  the  raign  of  Richard  II.  The  Boyne  is  also  rendered  famous 
in  more  ancient  history  by  the  invasion  oi  Tuigesius  tiie  Dane,  who 
aailed  up  it  with  a  fleet  of  Norsemen  to  the  plunder  of  Meath 
A.D.  838.  It  is  a  deep  and  wide  river  at  Drogheda^  navigable  for 
vessels  of  250  tons,  and  would  be  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  much 
greater  burden  wen  the  bar  which  now  obstructs  its  entrance 
partially  removed.    The  total  descent  of  the  river  is  886  feet 

(Staiiitieal  Survey  of  Meath;  WUde,  Beautiei  of  tiU  Boyne  and 
Blackwaier,  Dublin,  1849.) 

BOZOULS.    [AviTBOK.l 

BRABANT,  DUCHY  OF,  formerly  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands,  was  bounded  N.  by  Holland  and  Qeider- 
land,  £.  by  Oelderhmd  and  Li^,  S.  by  Hainault  and  Namur,  and 
W.  by  Flimden  and  Zealand. 

Under  the  successon  of  Charlemagne,  the  dukes  of  Brabant  were 
possessed  of  considerable  power  and  influenoe  over  the  nilen  of  the 
other  Netherland  provincesL .  Joan,  eldest  daughter  of  John  III.,  the 
last  duke  of  Brabant^  bequeathed  the  duchy  to  Anthony,  second  son 
of  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy;  and  by  degrees,  through 
intermarriages,  inheritance,  and  purchase,  the  various  Netherland 
provinces  which  composed  the  '  Circle  of  Burgundy'  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  dukes  of  that  nam&  At  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  the  last  of  these  dukes,  whose  daughter  Mary  was  married  to 
Maximilian,  the  son  and  suooeasor  of  Frederick  IV.,  emperor  of  Qer* 
many,  Brabant  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
In  1516  Charles  Y.,  emperor  of  Germany  andcpnmdson  of  Maximilian, 
became  king  of  Spain,  and  his  Netherland  dominions  were  united  with 
the  crown  ^  Spain. 

The  nligious  persecution  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 
against  all  who  would  not  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
caused  the  inhabitants  of  the  seven  northern  provinces  to  rise  in 
defenoe  of  their  liberties ;  and  in  1581  these  provinces  were  formed 
into  an  independent  union  under  the  title  of '  The  United  Provinces,' 
Prince  William  of  Orange  being  declared  Stadtholder.  The  seven 
provinces  thus  allied  stood  anciently  in  the  following  order  as 
regarded  their  rank : — Qelderland,  Holluid,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friea- 
land,  Overyssell,  and  Qroningen.  To  these  were  afterwards  added, 
by  conquest  and  under  treaties,  Drenthe  and  the  '  Q^ndralit^-landa,' 
so  called  on  account  of  their  belonging  to  the  States  Qeneial  of  the 
United  Provinces.  In  these  GMn^ralit^lands  was  included  the 
existing  province  of  North  Brabant. 

The  nmaining  Netherlands  provinces,*' including  South  Brabant, 
continued  united  with  the  crown  of  Spain  until  1706,  when  after 
the  battle  of  Ramiliea  they  acknowledged  for  their  sovereign 
Charles  VL,  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  and  wen  thencefor- 
ward known  aa  the  Austrian  Netherland& 

In  the  progress  of  these  events  the  Duoby  of  Brabant  was  not  only 
divided  in  the  manner  described  into  separate  provinces,  but  it  was 
also  limited  in  extent  by  the  erection  of  part  of  its  territory  into  the 
provinoe  of  Antwerp.  In  the  course  of  the  war  which  broke  out  in 
1793  the  whole  were  united  to  France.  In  1806  the  United  Provinces 
wen  erected  into  a  separate  kingdom  under  'Louis  Bonaparte,  who 
resigned  his  crown  in  1810,  when  the  territory  was  re^umexed  to 
Ftance. 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  the  whole  of  the  seventeen  provlnoes 
of  the  United  Netherlands,  including  both  North  and  South  Brabant, 
wero  erected  into  a  kingdom  under  the  King  of  Holland ;  bat  at  the 
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rerolution  of  1880  Soath  Brabant  joined  tba  rerolt  of  the  provinoea 
which  had  formerly  oonstitated  the  Austrian  Netherlanda,  and  it  has 
rinoe  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium. 

BRABANT,  NORTH  (Noord  Braband),  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Holbmd,  ii  bounded  N.  b^  the  proyinoes  of  Holland  and  Oelder- 
land,  from  both  of  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Haas ;  K  by  Idmbuiig 
and  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia ;  S.  by  the  Belgian  provinces  of 
Limbim  and  Antwerp ;  and  W.  by  tibe  Dutch  province  of  Zealand. 
North  Brabant  lies  between  51*"  12'  and  61**  50'  N.  hit,  4'  12'  and 
6^  0'  K  long.  Its  srea  is  19J768  square  miles,  and  the  population  on 
the  81st  of  December  1852  was  408,687,  above  7-8tlui  of  whom 
are  Roman  Catholics.  The  surface  of  the  province  is  generally 
level,  but  on  the  north  and  west  there  is  some  rising  ground ;  it 
is  politically  divided  into  three  arrondissements — ^Bois-le-Duc,  Breda, 
and  Eindhoven;  and  into  nineteen  cantons. 

The  principal  rivers  of  North  Brabant  are  the  Maas,  which  forms 
its  north  and  north-eantem  boundazy,  and  the  Dommel,  which  has 
its  source  at  Peer  in  Limbuig,  enters  North  Brabant  near  the  village 
of  Yalkenswaart,  and  flows  north  past  Eindhoven  to  Bois-le-Duc, 
after  which  under  the  name  of  the  Dieaen  it  joins  the  Maas  at  Creve- 
ocBor.  At  Bois-le-Duc  the  Dommel  is  joined  by  the  Aa,  which  rises 
in  the  province  of  Ajitwerp  about  four  milee  north-north-east  from 
Tumhout^  and  enters  North  Brabant  at  the  commune  of  Hoogmeide. 
The  Mark  or  Merk  has  its  source  also  near  Tumhout,  and  running 
from  south  to  north  enters  North  Brabant  near  to  Meerle :  it  falls 
into  Hollands-Diep  opposite  the  island  of  Qoeree,  haviiw  passed 
through  the  town  of  Breda.  This  province  is  also  washed  on  the 
west  by  the  channel  which  joins  the  East  and  West  Schelde,  and 
which  separates  the  islands  of  Zealand  from  the  continent ;  and  on 
the  north  by  the  arm  of  the  sea  called  Hollands-Diep,  and  its  con- 
tinuation the  BiesboBch. 

The  principal  towns  are  Bois-le-Duo,  Bbeda,  and  BsBonr-op- 
ZooM ;  the  more  important  of  the  other  towns  are  here  noticed. 

XnidKoven,  situated  on  the  river  Dommel,  19  milea  S.S.E.  from 
Bois-le-Duc,  wss  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province.  It  has  a 
grammar  school  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  woollens,  and 
leather.  Its  grain  market  is  considerable :  population,  3000.  .  Cfeer- 
tru^deiUmrff,  a  small  fortified  town,  9  miles  N.N.E.  from  Breda,  on 
the  south  aide  of  the  Bieebosoh,  has  a  small  harbour,  salmon  fisheries, 
and  about  1700  inhabitants.  Ora/ve  or  Oraaf,  situated  on  the  left 
bsnk  of  the  Maas,  19  miles  N.K  from  Bois-le-Duc,  is  a  fortified 
town,  and  is  considered  aa  the  key  of  Gtelderland,  on  the  borders  of 
which  it  stands.  It  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Parma  in  1586,  and 
submitted  to  Prince  Maurice  in  1602.  It  oapittdated  after  a  stout 
resistance  to  the  French  in  1794  :  population  about  2500.  ffelmond, 
8  miles  E.  from  Eindhoven,  on  the  Aa,  is  famous  for  its  manufacture 
of  damask  napkins ;  it  contains  also  manufactories  of  woollen,  cotton, 
and  linen  goods  :  population,  2000.  Meuaden,  a  fortified  town  com- 
manded by  a  strong  citadel,  is  situated  near  the  Maas,  8  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Bois-le-Duc :  population  about  2000.  OotterhoiU,  a  laige  market- 
town  6  miles  N.K  from  Breda,  has  a  population  of  8000,  manufactures 
of  tiles  and  potterv,  and  a  grammar  schooL  TUburg,  13  miles  KS.E. 
from  Breda  and  the  same  distance  S.W.  from  Bois-le-Duc,  is  a  lam 
town  with  about  14,000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen  dotns 
extensively.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lev,  a  small  feeder 
of  the  Dommel,  and  all  round  it  are  extensive  heaths.  WiUemtftad^ 
built  by  William  I.,  prince  of  Orange,  on  the  Hollands-Diep,  16  miles 
N.W.  nrom  Breda,  is  also  fortified :  it  has  a  good  harbour  and  about 
1900  inhabitants. 

North  Bnbant,  in  common  with  all  the  Dutch  provinces,  has  its 
particular  States  Assembly,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the 
nobles,  the  towns,  and  the  royal  munidpalitieB.  This  assembly  meets 
annually;  its  functions  are  the  regulation  of  local  affiurs  and  the 
imposition  of  provincial  taxes. 

BRABANT,  SOUTH,  the  metropolitan  provmce  of  the  kingdom 
of  Belgium,  is  boimded  N.  by  the  province  of  Antwerp ;  E.  by  those 
of  lii^e  and  Idmburg;  S.  by  those  of  Hainault  and  Namur;  and  W. 
by  East  Flanders.  It  lies  between  50*  32'  and  51'  8'  N.  lat.,  3*"  58' 
and  5'  10'  E.  long.  The  area  of  the  province  is  1267*7  square  miles, 
and  the  population  on  January  1, 1849,  was  711,882. 

.  The  province,  which  is  almost  uniformly  level,  except  towards  the 
south,  contains  811,888  acres,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  surfitoe  is 
cultivated  or  productive.  The  forest  of  Soignies,  part  of  the  remains 
of  the  great  forest  of  Ardennes,  is  contained  within  the  province,  and 
occupiee  29,611  acres.  This  forest  is  situated  between  Brussels  and 
Nivelles,  commendng  about  2  miles  to  the  south  of  Brussels  and 
extending  to  beyond  the  village  of  Waterloo,  a  distance  of  84  miles. 
The  iohabitants  are  chieflv  Walloons,  who  speak  a  dialect  cUffering 
from  both  the  Dutch  and  the  Flemish,  and  akin  to  the  Slavonia  The 
province  ha  divided  into  three  arrondissements — Brussels,  Louvain, 
and  Nivelles — which  are  subdivided  respectively  into  118, 110,  and 
106  communes. 

The  province  is  connected  by  canals  and  by  high  roads  with  the 
coast  and  the  chief  industrial  sites  of  Belgium ;  rulroads  also  cross 
it  in  various  directions,  connecting  it  and  the  capital  with  Lidge, 
Malines,  Antwerp,  Ostoid,  and  the  French  and  Prussian  frontiers. 

The  principal  towns  are  Bbubsels,  the  capital  of  the  province  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  Belgiimi,  and  Louvain. 


Among  the  other  towns  in  the  arrondissement  of  Brussels  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  here  noticed  : — Auehe,  a  small  town  of  4000  inhabit- 
ants, IS  situated  8  miles  N.W.  from  Brussels,  on  the  high  road  to 
Ghent.  It  is  famous  for  its  sweet  cakes,  euphoniously  called  in 
Flemish  '  Suiker  Koekjea.'  ffal,  12  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Brussels  by 
the  railway  to  Mons,  is  situated  on  the  Senne  and  the  Charleroi  Canal, 
and  has  about  5000  inhabitants.  It  contains  a  beautiful  gothic  church, 
dedicated  to  Sainte-Mario,  and  celebrated  for  its  miraculous  image  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  grand  altar  in  this  church,  constructed  of 
white  marble,  surmounted  by  a  gorgeous  tabernacle,  and  ornamented 
with  beautiful  sculptured  bas-reUefa,  the  whole  crowned  by  a  figure  of 
the  pelican,  a  medlesval  symbol  of  Christ,  is  said  to  be  unequalled 
even  in  Belgium.  In  the  baptistery  the  font  of  goi^geous  brass  is 
placed  under  a  spire,  adorned  with  statues  and  groups  in  high  relief. 
The  church  was  formerly  dedicated  to  Saint  Martin.  ienninS,  9  miles 
S. W.  from  Brussels,  has  a  population  of  2000.  VUverde,  6  mUes  by 
railway  N.  by  K  from  Brussels,  is  situated  on  the  road  to  Malines, 
and  has  about  2700  inhabitants.  There  is  a  Uu^ge  penitentiary  outside 
the  town  and  in  the  vicinity  are  many  pretty  country  seats,  dotted 
along  the  broad  canal  that  runs  up  to  Brussels. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Louvain  are  the  following  towns : — 
Aenchot,  9  milea  N.R  fix>m  Louvain,  on  the  Demer,  has  a  good  corn- 
market,  distilleries,  and  about  4000  inhabitants.  Diett,  a  walled  town 
a  little  £Buiher  east,  also  on  the  Demer,  16  miles  RN.E.  from  Louvain, 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  doth  and  woollen  hosiery,  beer,  and 
spirits,  and  about  8000  inhabitanta.  A  great  horse  fair  Ib  held  in 
Diest  The  town  was  taken  in  1705  by  the  Duke  of  Mariborough. 
Gra,  11  miles  S.  from  Louvain :  popuUition,  2000.  Tirlemont,  12  miles 
S.E.  from  Louvain  by  the  railway  to  Li^e,  is  a  walled  town  entered 
by  ancient-looking  gates.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  the  prin- 
cipal streets  abutting  on  a  large  central  square,  in  which  aro  the 
church  of  Notre-Dame  and  the  town-hall,  the  best  buUdings  in  the 
town.  The  church  of  Sainte-Germaine,  which  is  built  on  a  height, 
dates  from  the  9th  century,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in 
Belgium.  The  msssive  tower  which  surmounts  it  was  erected  in  the 
12th  century.  Outside  the  Maestricht  gate  are  three  lai^e  sepulchral 
barrows,  supposed  to  be  of  very  remote  antiquity.  The  walls,  which 
are  above  four  miles  in  circuity  inclose  a  considerable  space  not  occu- 
pied by  buildings  but  as  gardens,  orchards,  and  fields ;  indeed  the 
town  was  formerly  much  larger  than  it  now  is.  Successive  sieges  and 
sacks  during  the  Spanish  wars  in  the  low  countries,  and  during  the 
wan  that  immediately  followed  the  first  French  revolution  ruined  it. 
Tirlemont  was  formerly  a  strong  fortress ;  it  was  dismantled  Id  1804. 
The  town  stands  on  the  Gh»ete,  a  feeder  of  tiie  Demer,  and  has  about 
9000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen  stufis,  hosiery,  spirits, 
beer,  soap,  and  paper. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Nivelle  the  chief  town,  Nivelle,  is  situated 
18  miles  S.  from  Brussels,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  contains  a  fine  church  dedicated  to  St.  Ger- 
trude, daughter  of  Pepin,  who  founded  an  abbey  here,  the  superioresses 
of  which  were  styled  princesses,  and  eigoyed  great  privileges.  The 
church  contains  the  shrine  of  SI  Gertrude  and  two  pulpits  of  beau- 
tiful workmanship ;  under  the  tower  there  is  a  fine  crypt.  The  smaller 
tower  of  the  church  contains  the  chimes ;  the  hour  is  struck  by  a 
colossal  figure  of  an  armed  knight.  The  cloister  of  the  old  abbey 
still  remains.  Fine  linen,  lace,  woollen  stu£b,  paper,  &a,  are  manu- 
fSactured  at  Nivelle.  Between  Quatre-Bras,  a  place  on  the  south 
border  of  the  province  where  four  roads  meet,  and  Nivelle,  is  the 
estate  presented  by  the  King  of  Holland  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Cfenappe,  a  few  miles  E.  from  Nivelle,  is  a  small  place  with  about 
2000  inhabitants.  Near  it  the  Prussians  captured  Napoleon's  carriage 
on  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  At  Quatre-Bnu,  5  miles 
S.W.  from  l«(ivelle,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  fell  in  the  engagement 
between  the  French  and  the  Allies,  June  16,  1815.  Wavre-wi-tke- 
Dyle,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Brussels,  has  5000  inhabitants.  Tobacco 
is  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  which  has  peveral 
breweries  and  tanyards,  and  a  good  trade  in  com  and  cattle. 

The  following  places  may  also  be  mentioned : — Tervurm  or  Tervueren, 
a  few  miles  E.  from  Brussels,  is  the  site  of  the  summer  palace  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Laeken,  or  Ladem,  u  a  beautiful  vUlage  8  miles 
N.  from  Brussels  :  near  it  is  the  country  palace  of  the  royal  family  of 
Belgium.  WtUerloo,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Fx«nch  (June  17-19, 
1815),  is  a  long  straggling  viUage  10  miles  S.  from  Brussels,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  forest  of  Soignies.  Near  it  is  a  vast  mound,  surmoimted 
by  a  colossal  lion,  in  commemoration  of  the  great  victory.  Braine4a' 
£eud,  a  little  S.  of  Waterloo,  has  8000  inhabitants,  lam  glass  workfi, 
and  woollen  manufactures.  TubtMe,  on  the  railway  to  Brussels,  N.W. 
of  NiveUee,  has  about  8000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  bmr  and 
woollen  stuffs :  there  are  valuable  stone  quarries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

BRACCIANO,  Lago  dL    [Roica,  Comaroa  bi.] 

BRAOKLET,  Northamptonshire,  an  ancient  borough  and  market- 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  hundred  of  King^s 
Sutton,  is  situated  in  52°  1'  N.  kt.,  V  W  W.  long.,  distant  20  miles 
S.W.  by  S.  from  Northampton,  68  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by 
road,  and  68 J  miles  by  the  North-Westem  and  Bletchley  Junction 
railways.  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Northampton  and 
diocese  of  Peterborough.    The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was 
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2157.  Brackley  sent  two  members  to  Parliament  from  the  time  of 
Edward  YI.  tiU  it  was  disfiranchifled  by  the  Reform  Act  Brackley 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  29  parishes  and  townships,  witi^  an  area  of 
63,762  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,747. 

Brackley  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  early  possessed  a 
large  trade  in  wool  In  the  seyenth  year  of  Edward  III.  it  was 
required  to  send  up  three  merchant  staplers  to  a  council  concerning 
trade  held  at  Westminster.  The  town  is  built  on  a  gentle  acdirity 
on  the  left  bank  of  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Ouse — here  a  mere 
rivulet — over  which  the  roadway  is  carried  by  a  bridge  of  two  arches. 
The  principal  street  of  Brackley  is  nearly  •  nule  long ;  the  houses  are 
mostly  constructed  of  unhewn  stone.  The  town-haJl  is  a  handsome 
building  erected  in  1706  by  Scroop,  duke  of  Bridgewater.  The  parish 
church  is  an  ancient  edifice.  St.  James's  chur(£,  which  is  rsgarded 
as  a  chapel-of-ease,  was  spoken  of  in  Leland's  time  as  an  old  church. 
There  are  places  of  worship  in  the  town  for  Independents  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  fVee  Grammar  school  was  founded  about 
1447by  William  of  Waynfleete.  There  is  also  an  Infant  school  The 
chapel  uf  an  ancient  hospital  founded  in  the  12th  century  by  Robert 
Bossu,  earl  of  Leicester,  is  still  standing,  haying  been  rspaii^od  about 
the  middle  of  last  oentury  by  Mr.  John  Welchman,  who  also  left  funds 
to  provide  a  stipend  for  a  service  in  the  chapel  eveiy  alternate  Sunday. 
There  are  aUnshouses  for  six  poor  widows  founded  in  1668  by  Sir 
Thomas  Crewe.  A  county  court  is  held  at  Brackley.  There  is  a 
manufiActory  of  boots  and  shoes;  pillow«laoe  is  extensively  made. 
The  market,  of  which  the  first  distinct  notice  is  in  1217,  is  now  held 
on  Wednesday  for  com.  There  are  nominally  five  fairs,  but  tiie  only 
one  of  consequence  is  that  held  on  St.  Andrew's  Day. 

BRADFIELD,  Berkshire,  a  village  and  parish,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  hundred  of  Theide.  The  village  is  situated 
on  the  Pang  brook,  here  called  Kimberhead,  which  falls  into  the 
Thames  at  Pangboum,  in  51*  27'  N.  lat.,  1**  7'  W.  long.,  7  mUes 
W.  by  S.  from  Reading,  45  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London  :  the  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  in  1851  was  1216 ;  of  this  number  222  were 
jmiates  of  the  Union  workhouse.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Berks  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Bradfield  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  29  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  66,685  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  16,159. 

The  village  is  pleasantly  situated ;  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  agri- 
cultural The  church,  which  has  some  portions  of  the  Norman  and 
decorated  styles,  has  been  rebuilt  and  enlaiged  at  the  expense  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Stevens,  the  rector  and  lord  of  uie  manor,  who  has  also 
erected  an  elegant  gothic  chapel  for  the  inmates  of  the  Union  work- 
house, and  built  and  endowed  a  Free  school  St  Andrew's  College, 
founded  in  1849,  of  which  the  rector  of  the  parish  is  warden,  is  under 
the  charge  of  a  sub-warden,  head  and  second  master,  with  assistants, 
and  had  86  scholars  in  1862.  It  possesses  8  scholarships  of  20L  a 
year  for  5  years  for  sons  of  clergymen ;  and  an  exhibition  of  802.  a 
year  for  8  years  at  Oxford  University.  There  are  some  parochial 
charities.  The  Primitive  Methodists  have  a  place  of  worship  at 
Bradfield.    In  the  neighbour4iood  are  many  excellent  mansions. 

BRADFORD,  GREAT,  Wiltshire,  a  marketrtown,  borough,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Great  Bradford  and  hun- 
dred of  Bradford,  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  Ihe  Avon,  in  51*  20' 
N.  lat,  2""  14'  W.  long.,  distant  12  miles  W.  from  Devizes,  100  miles 
W.  from  London  by  road,  and  107  miles  by  the  Great  Western  rail- 
way :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  4240.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  cf  Wilts  and  diocese  of  Salisbury. 
Bradford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  8  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  19,680  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  11,856. 

The  name  Bradford  is  a  contraction  of  the  Saxon  term  Bradan- 
ford,  or  the  '  Broad  Ford ;'  the  town  having  been  built  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Avon,  where  was  a  broad  ford.  The  town  was  the  site 
of  a  monastic  institution  founded  by  St  Adhelm,  who  was  himself  the 
abbot  until  appointed  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  705.  Bishop  Gibson 
says  the  monastery  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  In  954  the  cele- 
brated St  Dunstan  was  elected  Bishop  of  Worcester  at  a  svnod  held 
at  Bradford.  Bradford  is  mentioned  among  the  towns  which  received 
from  Edward  I.  the  privilege  of  sending  rnembers  to  Parliament,  a 
privil^;e  which  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  exercised  more  than 
once. 

Bradford  is  pleasantly  situated :  the  banks  of  the  river  below  the 
town  abound  in  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenes,  and  well-wooded 
hills  rise  in  some  places  boldly  from  the  margin  of  the  river.  There 
are  here  two  bridges  over  the  Avon,  both  of  which  are  6f  very  old 
date.  The  houses  in  Bradford  are  built  with  stone,  but  the  streets 
are  with  few  exceptions  narrow.  The  older  part  of  the  town  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  tne  Avon,  a  portion  of  the  buildings  being  arranged 
in  thi«e  streets  or  terraces  on  the  brow  and  slope  of  a  hill  which  rises 
abruptly  from  the  side  of  the  river.  The  lower  of  the  terraces  is 
called  the  New  Town.    The  town  is  lighted  with  ffas. 

The  church,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  a  large  and 
handsome  edifice,  partly  Norman  and  partly  of  the  transition  period 
from  early  English  to  decorated ;  but  the  greater  part  is  perpendi- 
cular. A  neat  district  church  in  the  perpendicular  style  was  erected 
in  1840,  and  near  it  a  substantial  and  commodious  school  was  built, 
with  a  house  for  the  master  and  mistress.  There  are  in  the  town 
plaees  of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and  other  Dissenters;  a 
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Free  school,  opened  in  1712;  National  schools  for  boys  and  girls;  a 
British  school;  and  an  Infant  school  Two  sets  of  almuiouaes, 
besides  sundry  small  benefactions  for  tiie  relief  of  the  poor,  have  long 
existed  in  Bradford.  In  the  town  and  neighbourhood  are  several 
interesting  remains  of  ecclesiastical  edifioM. 

The  town  has  for  many  centuries  been  noted  for  its  fine  broad 
cloths,  which  have  at  all  times  formed  its  principal  manufacture.  A 
market  for  com  and  cattle  is  held  every  alternate  Tuesday,  and  a 
small  weekly  market  on  Saturday  for  provisions.  Bradford  possesses 
a  savings  bank.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

The  prosperity  of  the  place  is  much  promoted  by  the  Kermet  and 
Avon  Canal  which  passes  by  Bradford,  and  opens  a  communication  by 
water  with  the  cities  of  Bath,  Bristol,  and  London,  and  with  the  towns 
of  Trowbridge,  Devizes,  Hungerford,  Reading,  &a  There  is  a  station 
at  Bradford  belonging  to  the  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Weymouth  rail- 
way, but  it  is  not  yet  in  use.  An  india-rubber  factory  has  been 
established  by  Mr.  Stephen  Moulton,  which  promises  to  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  town. 

BRADFORD,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  manufacturing  town, 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bradford  and  wapentake  of  Morley,  is  situated 
in  a  valley,  in  58'  47'  N.  hit,  1"  45'  W.  long.,  84  miles  S.W.  from 
York,  196  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  219f  mUes  by  the 
North-Westem  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railways.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  parliamentary  and  municipal  boroughs,  which  are  co- 
extensive, was  108,778  in  1851.  Bradford  returns  two  members  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  The  town  is  governed  by  14  aldermen  and 
42  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconnr  of  Craven  and  diocese  of  Ripon.  Bradfonl  Poor-Law 
Union,  which  corresponds  in  extent  and  population  with  the  borough, 
contains  an  area  of  5708  acres. 

Bradford  is  situated  on  a  small  brook  which  faUs  into  the  Aire. 
This  town  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Surv^.  In  Saxon  times 
Bradford  formed  part  of  the  extensive  parish  of  Dewsbury ;  it  was 
afterwards  included  in  the  rich  barony  of  Pontefract,  which  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Laceys.  This  powerful  family  had  a  castle  at 
Bradford.  The  early  history  of  the  ^wn  is  connected  with  that  of  its 
castle.  Alice,  the  last  of  the  Laceys,  married  the  Earl  of  liancaster ; 
and  Bradford,  in  common  with  the  oth6r  possessions  of  her  family, 
went  to  increase  the  estates  of  that  duchy.  During  tiie  civil  wars 
between  the  Royalists  and  Parliamentarians,  Bradford,  which  espoused 
the  Parliament  cause,  held  a  severe  contest  witi^  and  twice  defeated 
the  Royalists.  They  were  however  themselves  defeated  by  the  Earl 
of  Newcastle,  on  Adwalton  Moor,  with  immense  slaughter.  After 
these  wars  Bradford  made  little  progress  for  a  long  time,  and  trade 
was  much  depressed  during  the  American  revolutionary  war.  In 
1812  a  spirit  of  insubordination  was  difPiised  through  the  wide  and 
densely-populated  district  of  which  Bradford  is  the  centre,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  certain  kinds  of  machinery ;  the  riot  of 
tile  '  Luddites '  resulted,  which  ended  in  the  conviction  of  sixty-six 
persons  and  the  execution  of  seventeen.  In  1825  occurred  a  strike 
for  wages,  which  was  protracted  during  ten  months,  at  an  immense 
expense  to  the  trades'  unions,  and  at  a  dreadful  sacrifice  of  comfort 
on  the  part  of  the  operatives,  who  were  plunged  into  a  state  of 
poverty  from  which  thev  were  long  in  recovering.  Since  that  time 
the  history  of  Bradford  has  been  one  of  continued  prosperity,  and  it 
may  be  regarded  now  as  the  most  rapidly  advancing  town  in 
Yorkshire. 

The  parish  church  of  Bradford,  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  was  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI. ;  the  tower  is  of  later  date.  It  is  princi- 
pally of  the  perpendicular  style  of  architecture,  but  has  no  remark- 
able exterior  attraction.  Christ  church  was  erected  in  1818 ;  its 
interior  is  conmiodious,  but  externally  it  is  heavy ;  it  was  enlarged  in 
1828  and  1886.  Other  churches  of  recent  erection  in  the  town  or 
vicinity  are  :^-St  Jude's,  erected  in  1848  in  the  town  of  Bradford ; 
St  Paul's,  built  in  1847  in  Manningham  township ;  St  James's,  1887, 
and  St  John's,  1889,  both  in  Horton  township,  in  addition  to  an  older 
chapel-of-ease  in  the  same  township;  St  Paul's,  built  in  1841,  in 
Bowling  townshin;  Bankfort,  1850,  and  Shelf,  1851.  The  number 
of  places  of  worsnip  belonging  to  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Unita- 
rians, Quakers,  &c.,  in  the  whole  borough,  is  about  thirty.  A  neat 
Presbyterian  chapel  was  built  in  1849. 

The  academic  establishment  called  Airedale  College,  at  Underdiffe, 
adjacent  to  Bradford,  is  for  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the 
ministry  in  the  Independent  churdies.  This  academy  has  been 
several  times  removed  since  its  first  establishment  in  1665.  It  has 
been  placed  in  connection  with  the  University  of  London.  Its  endow- 
ments have  been  much  enlarged  by  a  benevolent  lady  of  Bradford. 
The  annual  revenue  fh>m  funded  property  amounts  to  nearly  500^  a 
year.  It  is  under  the  care  of  three  professors,  one  of  whom  is  presi- 
dent The  number  of  students  in  1851  was  22.  The  Baptists  have 
a  college  at  Horton  which  was  established  in  1805.  Its  income  in 
1848  was  about  12002. ;  the  number  of  students  was  26.  The  Wes- 
leyan Methodists  have  one  of  their  seminaries  for  the  education  of  thA 
sons  of  ministers  at  Woodhouse  Grove,  near  Bradford ;  it  was  founded 
in  1812,  and  is  said  to  have  been  found  extensivelv  useful  Its  design 
is  to  "  supply  the  children  of  ministers  with  an  education  suitablQ  to 
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tlie  Btation  wliioh  their  fathers  hold  in  society."  The  Grammar 
ndiool  of  Bradford  waa  in  exiatenoe  in  the  tmie  of  Edward  YI. 
Bv  the  charter  of  1663  it  is  called  the  '  Free  Grammar  School  of 
Charles  II.  at  Bradford.'  The  income  from  endowment  is  upwards 
of  400/.  a  year.  The  nnmber  of  scholars  in  1852  was  67.  This  school 
is  one  of  those  that  have  the  privilege  of  sending  a  candidate  for  Lady 
Elizabeth  Hastings'  exhibitions  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  There 
are  in  Bradford  and  its  surrounding  townships  many  National  and 
British  schools ;  also  Industrial,  Infant,  and  numerous  other  schools. 

In  1844  a  new  infirmary  was  built  at  a  cost  of  10,0001. ;  it  is  a  fine 
structure  in  the  Tudor  style.  The  dispensary,  established  in  1826,  is 
liberally  supported  and  well  managed.  Bradford  has  several  minor 
charities  for  the  sick  and  poor.  There  is  a  mechanics  institution, 
with  a  good  library  and  lecture-rooms.  An  Odd  Fellows  literary 
institution  is  well  supported,  and  has  a  good  library  and  news-room. 
There  are  two  clubs  in  the  town,  a  Conservative  and  a  Reform  club ; 
both  have  news-rooms,  and  the  former  has  a  good  library. 

Bradford  contains  many  good  streets,  and  improved  local  arrange- 
ments are  gradually  being  introduced.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gjas, 
and  water  is  supplied  under  arrangements  made  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  1842  and  1845.  The 
market)  a  plain  but  extensive  buUdiugi  was  opened  in  1824.  The 
savings  bank  of  Bradford  is  extensively  used.  The  first  English 
temperance  society  was  founded  in  this  town.  The  present  Piece 
Hall  was  for  many  years  used  as  a  court-house  for  the  meetings  of 
the  magistrates;  but  a  new  and  ornamental  building  was  finished 
about  1834  for  the  purpose  of  a  court-house.  The  Piece  HaU  is  like 
the  cloth-halls  at  Leeds — a  market  for  woven  woollen  goods.  The 
fine  light  freestone  employed  in  most  of  the  buildings  of  Bradford 
helps  to  give  a  cheerful  and  clean  aspect  to  the  streets.  The  country 
to  the  north  and  west  is  open  and  picturesque,  and  is  studded  with 
the  residences  of  the  more  opulent  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  Bradford  and  the  neighbourhood  is  of 
worsted  stuffs.  The  spinning  of  worsted  yam  employs  a  great  number 
of  persons,  and  the  stufis  are  woven  from  the  yam.  Woollen  yam  for 
the  manufacture  of  doths,  broad  and  nan'ow,  is  also  spun  and  woven 
at  Bradford  in  considerable  quantities ;  but  -Uxe  worsted  manufacture 
is  the  staple  employment  of  the  place,  Leeds  and  its  dependencies 
being  the  more  inmiediate  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  The 
stufib  manufactured  in  Bradford  are  chiefly  dyed  in  Leeds,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  dye-houses  being  among  the  laiigest  purchasers  in  the 
Bradford  market.  Many  of  the  woofien  and  wool  merchants  have 
lately  left  Leeds  and  opened  warehouses  in  Bradford.  Several  of  the 
large  firms  of  Manchester  and  Huddersfield  have  also  recently  opened 
warehouses  in  this  flourishing  town.  The  central  situation  of  Brad- 
ford, with  reference  to  the  other  clothing  towns,  has  probably  been  a 
chief  cause  of  its  recent  and  rather  rapid  advancement. 

The  iron  trade  has  long  flourished  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brad- 
ford ;  indeed  it  is  suppos^  that  the  Bomans  worked  iron  mines  near 
this  spot.  Mr.  Hunter,  the  historian  of  Sheffield,  mentions  the  **  re- 
markable^ fact,  that  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  scoria,  the  refuse  of 
some  ancient  bloomeiy  near  Bradford,  was  found  a  deposit  of  Roman 
coins."  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  iron-ore  and  coal,  both  of 
excellent  quaUty;  and  the  well-known  iron-works  at  Bowling  and 
Low  Moor  are  only  a  short  distance  from  Bradford.  At  these 
foundries  some  of  the  ny>st  ponderous  works  in  cast-iron  are  executed. 
Vast  numbers  of  workmen  are  employed  in  the  different  departments 
of  the  establishments — ^from  the  raising  of  the  ore  and  coal  to  the 
yarious  marketable  states  of  the  metaL  The  principal  merchants  and 
manufacturers  in  Bradford  are  wool-staplers,  wool-combers,  worsted- 
spinners  and  manufacturers,  worsted-stuff  manufacturers,  and  woollen- 
doth  manufacturers.  Several  trades  carried  on  are  dependent  upon 
the  woollen  and  worsted  trade,  among  which  are  the  manufactures 
for  combs,  shuttles,  and  machinery.  A  septennial  festival  is  held  in 
Bradford  in  honour  of  Bishop  Blase,  to  whom  the  invention  of  wool- 
combing  is  attributed. 

As  a  seat  of  commerce  Bradford  possesses  many  facilities.  By  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  it  has  an  unimpeded  communication  with 
Hull  and  the  German  Ocean,  and  with  Liverpool  and  the  Irish  Sea. 
By  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation  Leeds  and  the  neighbouring  towns 
are  connected  with  Goole  and  Hull  The  Leeds  and  Bradford  rail- 
way places  it  in  connection  with  the  districts  in  the  east  and  west ; 
the  Leeds  and  Thirsk  railway  gives  it  an  outlet  to  the  north ;  while 
the  various  branches  of  the  West  Riding  Union  railway  connect  it 
with  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Bamsley,  and  the  whole  of  the  West 
Riding  manufacturing  towns. 

BRADING.    [Wight,  Isle  of.] 

BRADNINCH,  orBRAINfiS,  Devon,  a. decayed  borough,  formerly 
a  market-town,  in  the  parish  of  Bradninch  and  hundred  of  Hayridge, 
is  situated  in  60°  49'  N.  lat.,  3°  26'  W.  long.,  9  mUes  N.E.  by  N.  from 
Exeter,  and  163  miles  W.S.W.  from  London  by  road.  Hele  station 
on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  railway,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  Brad^ 
ninch,  is  distant  from  London  185  miles.  The  population  of  the 
parish  in  1861  was  1834.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Exeter. 

The  legal  designation  of  the  borough  is  Bradraeis,  otherwise  Brad- 
ninch. The  corporation  daim  to  be  a  corporation  by  prescription. 
The  governing  body  consists  of  thirteen  masters,  one  of  whom  is 


mayor.  Bradninch  sent  members  to  one  parliament  in  the  reiga  of 
Edward  II.  Petty  and  quarter  sessions  are  held  regularly  in  the 
town.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Denis,  was  built  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  is  of  the  late  perpendicular  style.  It  has  a  hand- 
some screen,  erected  in  1628.  Theitb  are  places  of  worship  for  Bap- 
tists and  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  a  National  school ;  and  a  parochial 
library.  A  new  guildhall,  a  borough  jail,  and  a  court-house  were  built 
a  few  years  ago.    Bradninch  has  several  times  suffered  from  confla- 

S-ations.  The  fires  which  have  frequently  occurred  in  the  towns  of 
evonshire  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  use  of  thatch  in  roofing 
dwelling-houses :  slate  is  i^ow  very  generally  substituted.  Bradninch 
has  been  very  much  improved  since  the  last  fire.  The  town  ia  well 
supplied  with  water.  About  one  half  of  the  population  is  engaged  in 
agriculture.  Two  paper  mills  and  a  small  woollen  factory  in  the 
neighbourhood  give  employment  to  some  of  the  inhabitants.  There 
are  several  charities  in  the  town. 

BRAEMAR.    [Aberdeeitshirb.] 

BRA'GA.    [Entre-Doubo-e-Mji7HO.] 

BRAGAN^A.    [Taia-OB-MoNTSS.] 

BRAHILOW.    TIbbail.] 

BRAHMAPU'TRA,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia,  and  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  the  globe.  The  farthest 
branches  of  this  river  rise  between  28°  and  29**  N.  latwy  and  between 
97°  and  98°  E.  long.  Here  stands  a  snow-capped  mountain  range, 
which  in  the  present  state  of  our  geographical  knowledge  oust  be 
considered  the  most  easterly  portion  of  the  Himalaya  range.  The 
Taluka,  the  most  northem  of  the  sources  of  the  Brahmapiitra,  has  its 
origin  in  these  mountains.  At  some  distance  from  its  source  it  joins 
the  Taluding,  a  river  not  inferior  in  size,  which  descends  from  the 
mountains  of  Kamhio  (28°  N.  lat),  a  ridge  bdonging  to  the  Langtan 
chain,  which  latter  divides  the  upper  branches  of  the  Brahmapiitra 
from  those  of  the  Irawaddi  After  the  junction  of  the  Taluka  and 
Taluding  the  river  continues  its  course  to  the  south-south-west  between 
high  mountains,  and  flows  impetuously  over  a  rocky  bed.  After  many 
windings  the  river  issues  from  the  mountains  by  a  narrow  pass,  called 
Prabhu  Kuth^,  in  which  the  river  is  about  200  feet  wide,  and  runs 
with  great  violence.  Near  this  pass,  on  the  south  banks  of  the  river, 
is  the  Brahma-koond  (Source  of  the  Brahma),  or  Deo  P^jii,  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  among  the  Hindoos.  It  is  merely  a  good-sized  pool,  70 
feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  inclosed  by  high  projecting  rocks,  from 
which  two  or  three  rills  descend  into  the  pooL  From  this  place  the 
river  has  obtained  its  sacred  name  of  Brahmaptitr%  the  'ofispiing 
of  Brahma,'  though  it  is  conunonly  called  by  the  natives  Lohit^  or 
Lohitiya  (Lauhitiya  in  Sanscrit^  the  'red  river'). 

After  passing  the  Prabhu  KuUiir  the  Lohit  enters  the  valley  of 
Upper  Azam  or  Sadiyah,  where,  though  conveying  a  great  volume  of 
water,  the  river  is  too  much  filled  witA  stones  to  be  easily  navigable. 
Near  27°  61'  N.  lat,  and  96°  16'  E.  long.,  the  river  divides  into  two 
branches,  of  which  the  north  and  larger  is  called  the  Lohit  or  Bun 
Lohit,  and  the  south  Sukato :  these  branches  unite  again  about  10  or 
12  miles  farther  downward.  The  Island  thus  formed  is  about  2  miles 
wid&  Between  Prabhu  Kuthi&r  and  Sadiyah  the  river  is  increased  by 
the  confluence  of  several  small  streams,  and  of  a  larger  one  called  the 
Noa  Dihing.  .Nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Noa  Dihing  the 
Kundil  joins  the  Lohit  On  the  banks  of  this  small  river  stands 
Sadiyah,  the  capital  of  Upper  Asam  :  the  Lohit  is  here  about  1200  feet 
above  the  leyel  of  the  sea.  Near  Sadiyah  the  Lohit  is  joined  by  the 
Dihong,  which  brings  down  an  immense  volume  of  water ;  it  is  sup- 
posed that  this  Dihong  is  the  same  river  as  ihAt  which  in  Tibet  is 
called  Sampoo,  or  Taru  Tzangbotsin. 

After  its  junction  with  the  Dihong,  the  Lohit  flows  in  a  south-west 
direction,  and  forms  numerous  islands,  so  that  hardly  in  any  place  does 
the  whole  volume  of  its  waters  run  in  one  bed.  Here  it  receives  on  the 
south  the  Buri  Dihing,  a  considerable  river,  whose  origin  is  near  the 
banks  of  the  Noa  Dihing.  A  few  miles  after  this  junction,  the  Lohit 
divides  into  two  large  branches,  the  northem  of  which  is  called  Buri 
Lohit,  and  the  sou&em  Buri  Dihing.  These  branches  include  the 
fertile  island  of  M^juU,  which  extends  from  94°  30'  to  93°  40'  E.  long., 
about  50  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  9  miles.  Opposite 
this  island  the  Buri  Lohit  is  joined  by  the  Suban  Shiri,  a  river  not 
inferior  in  volume  of  water  to  any  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Bn^una- 
piitra,  except  the  Dihong.  Into  the  Buri  Dihing  falls  the  small  river 
Dikho,  on  which  the  present  capital  of  Asam,  Jorhath,  is  situated, 
and  lower  down,  near  the  place  where  both  branches  reunite,  the 
Dhunsiri,  which  rises  at  a  great  distance  to  the  south  in  the  territories 
of  the  Bii^a  of  Moonipore.  After  the  Buri  Lohit  and  the  Buri  Dihing 
have  reunited  and  flowed  down  for  nearly  30  miles  in  one  diannel, 
divided  only  at  a  few  places  by  small  islands,  the  Brahm^iitra  divides 
again  at  the  town  of  Bishenath  (93°  15'  E.  long.)  into  two  large 
branches,  of  which  the  northem  and  larger  retains  the  name  of  Lohit, 
and  the  southern  is  called  Kullung  or  Kolong.  The  island  indosed 
by  these  two  branches  of  the  Brahmaptitra  extends  in  length  upwards 
of  75  miles,  with  a  width  of  20  or  25  miles  in  the  middle.  The  Kullung 
bxtmch,  after  receiving  the  Dejoag,  reunites  with  the  Lohit  a  few 
miles  above  Gowhatty.  The  Brahmaptitra  runs  here  with  an  undivided 
stream,  and  is  hardly  1200  yards  wide,  which  is  its  smallest  breadth 
after  its  junction  with  the  Dihong.  Its  stream  is  so  exceedingly 
rapid,  that  in  the  rainy  season  vessels  are  obliged  to  wait  for  a  strong 
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westerly  wind,  to  enable  them  to  stem  the  force  of  the  current.  Below 
Qoalpara  the  Brahmaplitra  enters  the  plains  of  Bengal,  where  it  is 
only  about  120  feet  above  the  level  of  tne  sea. 

The  geneml  direction  of  the  Bn^maplitra  from  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  Kullung  to  its  entry  into  the  plains  of  Bengal 
lies  due  east  and  west,  and  it  preserves  this  direction  still  farther 
down  to  the  town  of  Rangamatty.  Below  Gfoalpara  it  receives  on 
the  right  the  Tchin-tchien  or  Guddada,  a  considerable  river  which 
traverses  the  eastern  portion  of  Bootan.  Near  Rangamatty  the 
BrahmaptStra  declines  to  the  south-west^  and  shortly  afterwards  takes 
a  due  southern  course  to  25 ""  N.  lat.,  where  it  begins  to  run  to  the 
south-east.  Between  26**  and  25*  the  first  communication  with  the 
Ganges  commences.  A  small  branch  of  the  Brahmapdtra  running  due 
south  falls  into  the  Issamutty,  a  branch  of  the  Teesta,  which  joins 
the  Ganges  near  Jaffiergunge;  and  another  water-course,  which 
branches  ofif  from  the  Brahmapdtra  a  little  lower  down,  and  is  called 
Lobnee,  falls  into  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Ganges  below  Jaffiei*gunge. 

The  Brahmapdtra  continues  its  south-eastern  course  nearly  to  24" 
N.  lai,  where  it  is  Joined  by  the  Barak,  or  river  of  Silhe^  which 
comes  from  the  mountains  of  Tiperah.  From  this  point  of  junction  the 
Brahmapiitra  runs  south-south-west^  with  large  bends  unm  it  reaches 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fringybazar,  where  its  channel  widens  greatly. 
The  Brahmapdtra  and  the  Ganges  at  present  have  separate  embouchures, 
though  they  approach  so  near  one  another  that  their  beds  at  some 
places  are  hardly  two  miles  apart  Even  after  they  have  left  the 
continent  their  currents  are  still  divided,  that  of  the  Ganges  running 
to  the  west  of  the  island  of  Shabazpore,  while  the  Megna  (the  name 
which  the  Brahmapdtra  bears  below  Fringybazar)  sends  its  waters  to 
the  Gulf  of  Bengal  by  the  channel  between  the  islands  of  Shabazpore 
and  Hattia. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Brahmapdtra,  as  here  described,  may  be 
estimated  at  860  miles,  of  which  160  miles  belong  to  its  upper  course 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dihong,  850  miles  to  its  middle  course  to 
Goalpara,  and  the  remainder  to  its  lower  course  to  the  island  of  Hattia. 
The  Ganges  runs  1350  miles,  and  therefore  exceeds  the  Brahmapdtra 
by  near  500  miles;  but  the  Brahmapdtra  carries  down  a  much  greater 
volume  of  water.  It  was  found,  in  January  1828,  that  it  discharged 
near  Goalpara  below  the  mouth  of  the  Bonash,  in  one  second,  146,1 88 
cubic  feet  of  water,  while  Rennell  calculated  that  the  principal  branch 
of  the  Ganges  in  the  dry  season  discharges  only  80,000  cubic  feet. 
The  length  above  given  is  based  on  the  assumption,  supported  by 
Julius  Rlaproth  and  other  eminent  geographers,  that  the  Great  Tibet 
river  Sampoo  empties  itself  into  the  Irawaddi ;  but  if,  as  is  now  more 
generally  believed,  the  Sampoo  and  the  Dihong  are  the  same  river, 
aud  an  affluent  of  the  Brahmapdtra,  then  it  will  increase  the  length 
of  the  last-named  river  by  more  than  1000  miles :  a  supposition  ren- 
dered the  more  probable  by  the  immense  body  of  water  brought 
down  by  that  river. 

(Rennell;  Francis  Hamilton;  Klaproth,  MHnoires;  Nefville  and 
Wilcox  in  Atiatic  Ruearcha;  Ritt^,  Atien;  Ma^  cf  Klaproth, 
Berghaus,  and  Wilcox.) 

BRAIDA.    [Alba.] 

BRAIN-LE-COMPTR    [HainauM.] 

BRAINTREE,  Essex,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Braintree  and  hundred  of  Hinckford,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  high  road  from  London  to  Norwich,  through. Bury,  in 
&V  58'  N.  lat,  0"  83'  E.  long.,  distant  11  miles  N.  bv  B.  from  Chelms- 
ford, 40  miles  N.R  from  London  by  road,  and  444  nulM  by  the  Eastern 
Coimties  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2886 ; 
that  of  the  parish  of  Booking,  which  is  contiguous  to  and  usually 
associated  with  Braintree,  was  8846.  Braintree  is  governed  by  a  select 
vestry  of  24  parishioners,  who  as  early  as  1584  were  styled  governors 
and  town  magistrates.  The  living  of  Braintree  is  a  vicarage,  that  of 
Bocking  is  a  rectory ;  both  are  in  the  archdeaconiy  of  Colchester  and 
diocese  of  Rochester.  Braintree  Poor-Law  Union  contains  14  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  41,580  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  17,576. 

Braintree  was  constituted  a  market-town  by  King  John.  The 
growth  of  the  place  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  situation  on  one  of  the 
high  roads  from  London  into  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  to  the  build- 
ing of  inns  and  lodging-houses  for  the  reception  of  the  numerous 
pilgrims  to  the  shrines  of  St  Edmund  at  Bury,  and  our  lady  of  Wal- 
gingham  in  Norfolk.  At  the  Reformation  this  source  of  its  prosperity 
failed ;  but  the  town  and  the  adjacent  village  of  Bocking  obtained 
importance  by  the  settlement  of  the  Flemings  who  fled  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  established  here  the  manufacture 
of  baize  and  other  light  woollens,  which  for  some  time  constituted  the 
staple  manufacture  of  the  place^  but  is  now  entirely  superseded  by 
that  of  silk. 

Bocking  church  and  Church  Street  are  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
Braintree,  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  Pant  or  Blackwater.  The 
two  may  be  said  to  form  one  town,  the  main  street  of  which  covers 
two-thirds  of  the  extent  between  Pod's  Brook  and  the  river  Pant, 
and  stretches  about  a  mile.  The  streets  are  inconveniently  narrow ; 
many  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  and  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Braintree  church  is  laige,  built  chiefly  of  flint,  and  mostly  in  the 
perpendicular  style ;  the  tower  at  the  west  end,  which  is  early  English, 
is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  shingled  spire  of  much  later  date.    There 


are  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers ;  two 
Endowed  schools ;  and  a  mechanics  institute.  The  town  is  partially 
lighted  with  gas.  The  manu&cture  of  silk  and  crape  is  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent,  employing  about  1000  persons.  There  is  a 
brush  manufactory,  and  some  trade  Is  carried  on  in  straw  plait 
There  are  several  corn-mills  on  the  Pant.  The  market  is  on  Wednes- 
day for  com,  eggs,  poultry,  cattle,  and  live  stock  of  all  kinds.  A 
fair  is  held  in  October  which  is  much  resorted  to,  and  well  supplied 
with  cattle.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  Some  coins, 
sepulchral  urns,  and  other  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  in  the 
parish.  Braintree  has  been  frequently  ravaged  by  the  plagfue.  In  the 
great  plague  of  1665-6,  which  continued  in  Braintree  for  upwards  of 
twelve  months,  nearly  700  persons  were  attacked,  of  whom  it  would 
appear  that  not  one  in  thirty  recovered. 

Bocking  church  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  edifice,  chiefly  in  the 
perpendicular  style;  the  tower  is  lofty  and  well  designed.  The 
houses  at  Bocking  seem  of  a  better  character  than  those  of  Braintree. 
At  Bocking  is  an  almshouse  or  hospital  with  on  endowment  from  the 
benefactions  of  several  individuals. 

BRAISNK    [AiSNK.] 

BRAMBER.    [Sussex.] 

BRAMPTON,  Cumberland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor* 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Brampton  and  ward  of  Eakdale,  is  situ- 
ated in  54"  57'  N.  lat,  2'  44'  W.  long.,  9  mUes  RN.E.  from  Cariisle, 
811  miles  K[.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  816  miles  by  the 
North-Westem  and  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railways :  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town  of  Brampton  in  1851  was  8074.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Carlisle.  Brampton  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  14  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  95,520 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  11,148. 

Brampton  is  a  very  ancient  town.    The  parish  church,  erected  with 

Eart  of  the  materials  of  the  old  church  which  was  dismantled  in  1788,  * 
I  a  neat  and  commodious  structure.  It  was  repaired  and  enlarged, 
and  a  tower  added,  in  1827.  The  chancel  of  the  old  church  still 
stands,  and  in  It  the  burial  service  is  read  on  occasion  of  interments. 
The  Presbyterian  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1722,  and  there  are 
chapels  for  Independents,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists. 
There  are  National  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  a  Congi^egational 
school,  and  an  Infant  schooL  The  town-hall,  a  neat  building  of  an 
octagonal  form,  was  erected  l^  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle  in  1817.  The 
town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  principal  occupation  is  the  weaving 
of  checks  and  ginghams  for  Carlide  manufacturers.  The  collieries  of 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  afford  some  employment  There  are  several 
corn-mills  near  Brampton.  The  market,  held  on  Wednesday,  is  well 
supplied  with  com  and  provisions. 

About  two  miles  south  from  Brampton  is  a  rock  on  which  is  a 
Roman  inscription ;  the  supposed  date  is  A.D.  207.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  town  is  a  lofty  natural  moun^  the  summit  of  which  commands 
an  extensive  prospect  About  two  miles  to  the  east  is  Lanercost 
Abbey,  founded  in  1116.  The  nave  has  long  been  used  as  the  parish 
church.  The  rest  of  the  edifice  is  in  ruins.  Naworth  Castle,  two 
miles  and  a  half  north-east  from  Brampton,  the  baronial  mansion  6f 
the  lords  of  Gilsland,  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  had 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  good  preservation  till  1844,  when  three  sides 
of  the  quadrangle  were  destroyed  by  fire :  it  has  been  since  restored, 
in  excellent  taste.  The  great  baronial  hall,  which  is  in  the  gothio 
style,  is  70  feet longby  24  feet  broad. 

BRAMPTON.    [DxRBTSHiBB.1 

BRANCASTER.    [Norfolk.] 

BRANDENBURG,  the  metropolitanprovinceof  Prussia,  derives  ltd 
name  from  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  tne  ancestral  dominiqns  of  the 
reigning  family ;  the  Mark  itself  being  indebted  for  its  own  denomi- 
nation to  the  ancient  town  of  that  name.  Its  component  parts,  how- 
ever, are  not  what  they  were  in  former  days ;  for  the  Kurmark  and 
the  Alt-mark  have  been  incorporated  with  the  province  of  Saxony, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  the  Neumark  have  been  united  with 
Pomerania.  In  excnange  for  these,  several  minor  circles,  bailiwicks, 
and  other  parcels  of  land,  all  of  them  once  forming  a  portion  of  the 
districts  of  Wittemberg,  Meissen,  Quexfurt,  &a,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  are  now  comprised  in  Brandenburg.  The  province  is 
bounded  N.  by  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania,  E.  by  the  provinces  of 
West  Prussia  and  Posen,  S.  by  those  of  Silesia  and  Saxony  and  the 
Anhalt  principalities,  and  W.  by  the  province  of  Saxony  and  Hanover. 
It  extends  between  51*  10'  and  53»  87'  N.  lat,  11*  13'  and  16*  12' 
E.  long.  Its  area  is  15,584  square  nules.  The  population  at  the  end 
of  1849  was  2,129,022,  of  whom  about  17,000  are  Jews,  about  double 
that  number  Catholics,  14  Mennonites,  and  100  Greeks ;  all  the  rest 
are  Protestants  of  different  sects  included  in  the  National  Evangelical 
Church  of  Prussia. 

The  whole  of  Brandenburg  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  plain,  slightly 
elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  Baltic.  Its  soil  is  composed  of  river 
sand,  in  some  quarters  mingled  with  ferruginous  earth,  loam,  or  clay; 
and  hence  arises  so  great  a  diversity  in  its  character  that  a  general 
failure  of  crops  is  almost  unknown,  for  a  season  unfavourable  to  one 
part  is  usually  found  proportionabW  benefidal  to  another.  The  more 
elevated  and  undulating  parts  of  the  surface  are  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts, between  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder  and  the  Silesian  frontier.  Tho 
hills  in  tHs  direction  rise  to  between  800  and  400  feet  in  hdi|^t; 
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they  foim  prominent  featorea  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  and  wearisome 
flat,  and  intermingling  with  numerous  lakes,  many  of  them  lying  in 
deep  hollows,  form  landscapes  of  considerable  variety.  Although 
Brandenburg  contains  much  fertile  land,  yet  the  surface  is  disfigured 
by  many  extensive  heaths  and  moors,  which  are  a  collection  of  drift 
sand,  the  cultivation  of  which  has  baffled  the  utmost  efforts  of  industry. 
The  dimate  of  Brandenburg  is  temperate,  but  exceedingly  variable : 
the  maximum  heat  of  summer  ranges  between  86"  ana  88"  Fahr. ; 
the  mwmi^m  of  cold  is  indicated  by  18°  below  freezing  poinK  There 
are  about  210  dear  dry  days  and  165  damp  and  rainy  days  in  the 
year. 

The  Flbe  traverses  the  north-west  of  Brandenburg  from  Sandau  to 
Domitz,  and  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Havel,  Stepnitz,  and  Elde. 
The  tracts  of  land  lower  than  its  surface,  which  aboimd  in  this 
quarter,  are  protected  from  inundation  by  dykes.  The  ffavd,  which 
is  a  channel  for  the  efflux  of  the  Boblitz  and  other  small  lakes  in 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  becomes  navigable  at  Fiirstenbexg,  below  which 
point  it  enters  Brandenburg ;  it  then  flows  southward  to  Spandau ; 
and  thence  taking  a  westerly  direction  through  Potsdam  and  £ke  town 
of  Brandenburg,  it  turns  to  the  north-west  at  Plauen,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  canal  of  that  name,  skirts  Rathenau  and  Havelberg, 
and  falls  into  the  Elbe  by  two  arms,  between  Havelort  and  QuitzobeL 
It  passes  through  a  low  tract  of  country,  in  which  sand,  woodlands, 
and  pasture-grounds  alternate  :  its  width  at  Oranienburg  is  100  feet, 
and  at  Spandau  2000  feet,  in  consequence  of  passing  through  several 
lakes ;  below  Brandenburg  it  narrows  again  to  200  feet,  and  at  its 
mouth  increases  to  500  feet  A  branch  of  it  strikes  off  at  Branden- 
burg and  flows  into  Lake  Plauen.  The  Stepnitz  rises  on  the  Mecklen- 
buig  frontier,  and  flows  pastMeyenburg  and  Perleber^  until  it  reaches 
Wittenberge,  where  it  falls  into  the  Elbe.  The  £tde  issues  from  Lake 
Plauen,  and  forms  the  boundarv-line  between  Brandenburg  and 
•Mecklenburg,  until  it  joins  the  Elbe  near  Domitz  in  Mecklenburg. 
The  principal  tributary  of  the  Havel  is  the  Spree,  which  comes  down 
from  the  Lusatian  Mountains,  and  passes  through  Bautzen  (north  of 
which  it  enters  Brandenburg),  Kottbus,  and  Berlin  in  its  course 
towards  the  Havel,  into  which  it  falls  at  Spandau.  The  Spree  is  100 
feet  broad*  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Miihlrose  Canal  (which  connecte  it 
with  the  Oder),  and  about  200  feet  at  Berlin,  and  it  is  navigable  from 
Cossenblatt.  The  Rhin  and  Dosse,  which  rise  on  the  borders  of  Meck- 
lenburg, are  also  tributaries  of  the  Havel,  and  useful  for  floating 
rafts  and  timber.  The  east  of  the  province  is  drained  by  the  Oder, 
which  leaves  the  Silesian  territory  and  enters  the  province  a  little  south 
of  Ziillichau,  winds  north-westward  past  Crossen,  Frankfurt^  and 
Kiistrin ;  quits  Brandenburg  to  the  north  of  Schwedt,  above  which 
it  turns  north  by  east,  and  enters  the  province  of  Pomerania.  From 
Kiistrin  northwurd  it  divides  into  several  branches,  and  forms  a  suc- 
cession of  islands.  About  twenty  miles  below  Kiistrin  it  separates 
into  two  large  arms,  of  which  the  eastern  is  the  more  considerable ; 
this  arm,  called  the  New  Oder,  rejoins  the  western  arm  or  Old  Oder 
north  of  Freienwalde,  and  is  connected  by  a  canal  also  with  the  Old 
Oder  at  a  point  lower  down  to  the  south  of  Hohenstaten,  near  which 
also  a  canal  runs  westward  from  the  Oder  to  the  Havel.  Lowlands 
occupy  a  space  above  twenty  miles  in  breadth  between  these  two 
arms,  and  nearly  the  whole  line  of  the  Oder  below  fVankfurt  is 
bounded  on  each  bank  by  meadows  and  lowlands  which  are  dyked  in 
at  many  points.  The  lowlands  along  the  Oder  are  occasionally  skirted 
by  high  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfurt  and  Freienwalde. 
There  are  bridges  across  the  Oder  at  Crossen,  Frankfurt^  Kiistrin,  and 
Freienwalde.  The  chief  feeders  of  the  Oder  in  Brandenburg  are — the 
Boher,  which  descending  from  Silesia  enters  Brandenburg  at  Naum- 
burg,  and  flows  north-west  to  Crossen,  where  it  joins  the  Oder ;  its 
banks  are  flat,  and  the  pasturage-grounds  about  it  subject  to  inunda- 
tions :  the  Neisie,  which  also  descends  from  Silesia,  enters  the  pro- 
vince below  MuslEau,  pursues  a  northerly  course  to  Ghiben,  and  fidls 
into  the  Oder  about  flfteen  miles  west  of  Crossen;  the  lands  along  its 
banks  are  low  meadow  grounds ;  it  is  navigable  from  Quben  down- 
wards, and  great  quantities  of  fruit  are  sent  by  it  to  Berlin.  The 
Wartha  enters  Brandenburg  from  the  province  of  Posen,  where  it  is 
400  feet  broad,  passes  Landsberg  on  its  right  bank,  and  flows  south- 
west through  the  marshy  districts  of  Warthabruch  to  Kt&strin,  where  it 
widens  to  600  feet,  and  is  received  by  the  Oder.  It  is  navigable  along  its 
whole  line  in  this  province,  and  most  of  the  lowlands  upon  its  banks 
have  been  brought  under  cultivation.  There  are  several  smaller  rivers 
in  the  province  which  are  useful  for  commercial  or  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  slope  is  so  gentle,  and  the  ficdl  in  the  water-courses  in 
this  province  so  inconsiderabie,  as  to  occasion  the  formation  of  a 
number  of  small  lakes  as  well  as  the  overflowing  of  laige  tracts  of 
land  near  the  rivers. 

The  Plauen  Canal  connects  Brandenburg  and  the  Havel  with  the 
Elbe,  and  shortens  the  distance  between  Berlin  and  Magdeburg  by 
about  fifty-five  miles.  The  Ruppin  Canal,  which  lies  between  the 
Rhin  and  Havel,  unites  Lake  Ruppin  with  the  Havel  at  Oranienburg; 
it  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  and  is  very  useful  for  the  conveyance 
of  peat.  The  Havel  and  Oder  are  connected  by  the  Finow  Canal, 
which  joins  the  Oder  near  Oderbeig.  Between  the  Spree  and  Oder 
there  is  the  Mtthlrose  or  Frederick  William  CanaL  There  are  many 
other  canals  in  the  province.  Brandenburg  is  much  favoured  by  the 
water  oommunioation  which  exists  between  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and 


the  Vistula :  this  is  effected  by  the  line  of  the  Wartha  which  falls 
into  the  Oder,  by  the  flowing  of  the  Netze  into  the  Wartha,  and  by 
the  connection  of  the  Netze  and  Vistula  through  the  Bromsberg  Canal. 
There  are  a  few  mineral  springs  in  the  province,  but  only  two  of  any 
note — ^that  of  Freienwalde  and  another  near  Berlin. 

The  principal  productions  of  the  province  are  com  of  all  descrip- 
tions, besides  buck-wheat^  vegetables  and  fruit,  hay  and  dover,  &,c, 
flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  a  little  bad  wine,  timber,  the  common  domestic 
animals,  game,  fish,  honey  and  wax,  bog-iron,  coals,  lime,  gypsum, 
peat,  and  potter's  day. 

The  xuajority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  German  descent ;  some  are 
also  of  Wend  extraction,  and  not  a  few  of  French.  Most  of  the 
French  are  settled  in  Berlin ;  the  Wend  colonists,  in  number  about 
160,000,  reside  in  Lusatia,  the  bailiwicks  of  Senflenberg  and  Fiirsten- 
walde,  and  the  circle  of  Kottbus  in  the  New  Mark ;  and  in  some  few 
parts  there  are  Hermhuthers  and  Mennonites,  particularly  at  Berlin. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  number  of  acres  in  Brandenbuig 
imder  cultivation  is  about  7,000,000.  Potatoes  as  well  as  other 
vegetables  are  raised  in  abundance,  and  the  quantity  of  land  employed 
as  garden-groimd  is  said  to  be  63,000  acres.  More  flax  is  produced 
thin  is  sufficient  for  domestic  consumption,  but  hemp  is  of  limited 
cultivation.  The  crops  of  fruit  are  not  adequate  to  supply  the  demand. 
The  woods  and  forests  are  estimated  to  cover  3,800,000  acres ;  the 
sandv  eminences  and  plains  produce  mostly  flrs  and  pines,  but  there 
are  lorests  of  oaks  which  yield  a  very  superior  description  of  ship- 
timber  ;  the  largest  tracts  of  woodland  lie  in  the  districts  north  of 
the  Wartha  and  Netze,  in  the  New  and  Ucker  Marks,  and  the  southern 
and  western  districts  of  Brandenburg.  Considerable  quantities  of  tar 
and  potashes  are  manufactured. 

Qreai  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  cattle ;  the  most  thriving 
branch  is  sheep-breeding.  The  wool  produced  in  the  New  Mark,  the 
flocks  of  which  constitute  about  one-third  of  the  whole  stock,  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  in  the  Prussian  dominiona  Until  of  late  years  the 
breed  of  horses  was  but  indifferent ;  much  has  however  been  done 
to  improve  it,  both  by  the  government  and  private  individuals. 
The  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  province  exceeds  two  millions 
and  a  half.  The  greatest  number  of  homed  cattle  are  bred  on  the 
reclaimed  grounds  and  in  the  marshes  along  the  rivers,  but  the  breed 
is  indifferent  and  small  in  size.  Swine  are  not  reared  in  any  consider^ 
able  numbers;  in  1801  they  consisted  of  298,189  heads,  and  in  1821 
did  not  exceed  187,187.  Much  honey  and  wax  is  produced,  pnrti- 
cularly  in  the  six  Lusatian  circles,  the  heaths  of  which  afford  abun- 
dance  of  flowers  for  the  bee.  The  inland  consumption  is  amply  provided 
with  fish,  especially  eels  and  crabs,  but  none  are  exported ;  and  the 
woods  and  forests  abound  in  game. 

Brandenburg  possesses  considerable  manufactures.  The  woollen 
manufactures,  which  are  the  most  important,  are  established  in  most 
of  the  towns  in  the  Old  and  New  l^ks  and  in  Berlin.  The  manu- 
facture of  linens,  chiefly  of  the  middling  and  ooarser  sorts,  is  exten- 
sively carried  on  in  the  Lusatian  districts  and  th«  cirde  of  Frankfurt ; 
that  of  silks  and  cottons  is  mostly  confined  to  Berlin.  There  are 
large  tanneries  in  several  quarters,  particularly  in  Kottbus  and  other 
towns  in  the  circle  of  Fnmkfurt  Tobacco  manufactories  exist  in 
most  of  the  towns.  Iron  and  sted  ware  and  cast-iron  goods  are  prin- 
cipally manufitctured  at  Berlin.  [Berlik.]  There  are  also  iron 
smeltmg-fumaces,  and  their  industrial  products  are  plate-glass,  porce- 
lain, and  earthenware;  copper  foundries,  paper  mills,  gunpowder 
mills,  and  distilleries  of  spiriis  from  potatoes,  gittin,  &c 

The  trade  of  Brandenburg  is  greatly  favoured  by  the  multitude  of 
its  navigable  rivers  and  canals.  The  main  outlets  of  this  trade  are 
through  Hamburgh  by  the  Elbe,  and  through  Stettin  by  the  Oder. 
Berlin  is  the  great  centre  of  commercial  enterprise;  and  next  in 
importance  to  it  is  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  the  fiiirs  of  which  are  still 
of  considerable  magnitude.  Brandenburg,  Ghiben,  Havelbeig,  Kiistrin, 
Landsbergy  Potsdun,  Prenzlau,  Rathenau,  and  Ziillichau  are  also 
places  of  considerable  trade.  The  province  is  traversed  by  several 
raOroads  which  radiate  from  Berlin,  and  connect  that  city  with  Stettin ; 
with  Frankfurt,  Ghiben,  and  Breslau ;  with  the  small  Saxon  states ; 
with  Leipzig  and  Dresden ;  with  Potsdam,  Brandenbuig,  Magdeburg, 
Hanover,  and  the  Rhine ;  and  with  Hamburgh. 

Brandenburg  is  divided  into  two  drclea,  Potsdam  and  Frankfurt 
It  is  governed  by  a  chief  president,  whose  authority  also  extends  over 
ecclesiastical  matters,  all  establishments  for  education,  the  boards  of 
medicine,  military  and  civil  works,  and  the  department  of  mills. 
Brandenburg  forms  the  third  Military  Division  of  Prussia;  the  fifth 
and  sixth  divisions  (forming  the  3rd  corps)  of  the  Prussian  arm;^, 
have  their  respective  head-quarters  at  Frankfurt  and  the  city  of 
Brandenburg. 

The  circle  of  Potsdam  covers  an  area  of  8128  square  miles.  The 
chief  towns  are : — ^Berlin,  Potsdam,  Bbandbkburo.  AngermUnde, 
a  small  town  of  4500  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  lake  Miinde, 
41  miles  N.N.E.  from  Berlin  by  the  Berlin-Stettin  railroad,  on 
which  it  is  a  station.  The  town  is  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same 
name  in  the  government  of  Potsdam.  Its  manufactures  are  hats, 
wooUen-stuffii,  linen,  and  tobacca  Charlottenburg,  on  the  Spree, 
within  a  mUe  of  Berlin,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  a  fine  wide  avenue 
lighted  with  lamps;  it  contains  a  royal  palace  and  a  magnificent 
park,  in  which  is  the  mausoleum  of  Queen  Louisa,  who  died  in  1810 : 
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tiie  populftiioii  IB  alx>ve  7000.  LuckenwUde  on  the  Nuthe,  manufitM- 
lures  lineD,  wooUen-stufiB,  leather,  Bcythes,  anns,  beer,  spirits,  &c., 
and  has  a  population  of  6300.  Prendau  on  the  Ucker  (which  rises 
in  the  Ucker-see  and  falls  into  the  Stettiner-Haff)  has  some  woollen 
factories,  a  good  trade  in  com,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  population  of 
11,000.  Raihenau  on  the  Havel,  45  miles  W.  from  Berlin,  consists 
of  an  old  town  girt  with  waUs,  and  a  new  town.  The  population 
amounts^  to  5500,  and  the  industrial  products  comprise  woollens, 
cotton,  linen,  leather,  and  optical  instruments.  NeurRtuppin  on  the 
Ruppin-see,  which  commumcates  with  the  Havel  and  the  Elbe  by 
means  of  the  Rhin  and  several  canals ;  the  town  is  well  built,  contains 
a  gymnasium,  several  linen  factories,  breweries,  and  a  population  of 
10,000.  Sckwedt  on  the  Oder,  has  a  royal  palace,  starch,  leather,  and 
tobacco  factories,  and  has  a  population  of  7000.  SpiofidoMj  at  the 
influx  ot  the  Spree  into  the  Havel,  is  strongly  fortified;  the  citadel  is 
built  on  an  island  in  the  HaveL  The  town  is  entered  by  nine  gates ; 
it  contains  four  churches,  an  hospital,  house  of  correction,  and  a 
manufactory  of  arms :  woollens,  linens,  silks,  pottery,  beer,  spirits, 
and  leather,  are  the  principal  manufactures.  The  situation  of  this 
town  on  two  navigable  rivers,  ancl  on  the  railroad  from  Berlin  to 
Hamburgh,  makes  it  a  place  of  considerable  trade :  population,  6800. 
WUtstock,  at  the  junction  of  the  Qlinz  and  the  Dosse,  has  numerous 
woollen  and  linen  factories,  and  a  population  of  6200.  Wri^izen,  a 
walled  town,  83  miles  £.  from  Berlin,  not  £ur  from  the  Oder,  has  a 
population  of  6000,  who  manufacture  broaddoth,  woollen  hosiery, 
tobacco,  and  leather. 

The  circle  of  Fruikfurt  contains  7406  square  miles.  The  principal 
town  is  Frankfurt.  Chtben,  a  walled  town  on  the  Keisze,  has  a  lyoeum, 
manufactures  of  leather,  woollen  cloths,  linen,  hosiery,  worsted  yam, 
and  several  water-mills,  copper  foundries,  and  a  market  for  wool  and 
cattle:  population,  9800.  KUnigtberg  on  the  Rorike,  a  feeder  of  the 
Oder,  contains  a  gynmsaium,  woollen  and  starch  fSactories,  tanneries, 
spirit  distilleries,  and  a  population  of  above  5000.  Kottbw  on  the 
Spree,  has  a  gymnasium,  woollen  and  linen  factories,  white-beer 
breweries,  and  a  population  of  8316.  It  is  defended  by  waUs,  outside 
of  which  are  several  suburba  The  town  contains  a  royal  palace,  a 
college,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  KiUtrin  is  a  strong  fortress  at  the 
junction  of  the  Wartha  with  the  Oder,  which  is  here  croased  by  a 
long  wooden  bridge.  The  manufactures  of  tiiis  town  consist  of 
woollens,  hosiery,  starch,  brandy,  and  beer ;  it  contains  two  churches, 
a  gymnasium,  an  hospital,  a  bridewell,  and  a  population  of  6500.  The 
French  took  Kustrin  in  1806.  Landaberg,  a  walled  town  on  the  Wartha^ 
which  has  an  orphan-house,  a  house  of  correction,  wherein  the  inmates 
are  instructed  in  the  woollen  manufactures,  several  spirit  distilleries, 
ptaper-mills,  tan-yards,  a  large  com  and  wool  market,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  11,500.  Kear  this  town,  in  the  village  of  Vietze,  are  eztenBire 
iron-works  belonging  to  the  government. 

BRANDENBURG,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Branden> 
buig,  stands  in  52°  80'  N.  lat,  12''  82'  £.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  88 
miles  W.  by  S.  from  Berlin  by  the  railroad  fr^m  Berlin  to  Magdeburg, 
and  has  a  population  of  17,000.  It  is  situated  upon  the  Havel,  which 
divides  the  old  from  the  new  town ;  an  island  liesbetween  them,  on  which 
stand  the  castle,  cathedral  church,  and  equestrian  college.  Between 
these  two  quarters  of  the  town  lies  a  swampy  district,  which,  from 
the  houses  being  built  upon  piles,  is  called  Venice.  Each  town  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  but  the  new  town  has  a  rampart  in  addition. 
The  old  town  has  five  gates,  besides  a  smaller  outlet  for  foot  passen- 
gers, and  the  new  town  four  gates  :  the  streets  in  the  old  town  ai« 
narrow  and  crooked,  but  in  the  new  town  broad  and  strtu2|it.  Bran- 
denbuig  contains  eight  churches,  a  court  of  justice,  a  gymnasium, 
and  several  schools.  On  the  island  stands  a  cathedral  of  the  14th 
centiury  and  some  other  buildings  of  that  datei  The  manufactures 
comprise  broadcloth,  linen,  hosiery,  paper,  beer,  leather,  &a  Boats  are 
built,  and  there  is  an  active  transit  tnule.  Brandenburg  was  once  the 
capital  of  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg. 

BRANDENBURG,  ELECTORATE  OF.  The  first  known  inha- 
bitants of  this  province  were  the  Suevi,  a  very  warlike  tribe.  When 
the  Suevi  and  the  Longobardi  invaded  Italy  in  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  power,  the  Slavonians  invaded  and  settled  in  Brandenbuig. 
The  Slavonians  and  the  Franks  subsequently  contended  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Brandenburg.  In  789  it  fell  into  the  power  of  diarlemagne^ 
under  whom  and  his  successors  Brandenburg  was  govemed  by  counts 
under  the  empire.  Many  contests  took  place  between  the  Slavonians  and 
their  Frankiui  conqueron.  In  1144  Albert^  count  of  Anhalt,  became 
the  first  margrav  eof  Brandenbuig.  His  Une  lasted  till  1320,  from 
which  date  till  1417  Brandenbuig  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Frederick 
of  Niimberg  was  muade  elector  of  Brandenburg  in  1417;  and  being  a 
prince  of  ability  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  future  prosperity  of 
his  dominion.  Most  of  his  successors  ruled  with  judgment.  Joachim 
II.  introduced  the  reformed  religion  into  Brandenburg  in  1535.  No 
interruption  of  the  line  took  place  until  1618,  when  the  duchy  of 
Prussia  came  into  the  same  hands  as  the  electorate  of  Brandenbuig. 
From  this  date  the  history  of  the  latter  meiges  into  that  of  the  present 
kingdom  of  Prussia.    [PRnasiA.1 

BRANDENBURG,  NEW.    [Meoklenbubo.] 

BRANDON,  Suffolk,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Brandon  and 
hundred  of  Lackford,  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Little  Ouse,  or  Bran- 
don River,  which  here  divides  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  in 


52*  26'  N.  lat,  0"  87'  E.  long.,  43  mUes  N.W.  by  N.  from  Ipswich,  78 
miles  N.N.E.  from  London  by  road,  and  88}  miles  by  the  Eastern 
Counties  railway  :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2022. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Sudbury  and  diocese  of 
Ely.  The  church  has  a  Norman  ^orch,  and  some  other  ancient  por- 
tions. The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels.  The 
Free  Gktunmar  school,  founded  in  1646,  has  an  income  from  endow- 
ment of  54Z.  a  year,  and  had  20  scholara  in  1852.  There  is  a  National 
sohooL  The  town  possesses  almshouses  and  other  charities.  The 
making  of  gun-flints  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable tnde  in  com,  malt,  and  timber.  Thursday  is  the  market- 
day.    Fairs  are  held  on  February  1 4th,  June  1 1th,  and  November  1 1^ 

BRANDYWINE  RIVER.    [Pbknstlvawia.] 

BRAUNSBERG,  in  the  government  of  Konigsberg,  province  of 
East  Prussia,  is  a  walled  town  on  the  Passarge,  about  five  miles 
above  its  mouth  in  the  Frische-Ha£^  389  miles  by  railway  N.K  from 
Berlin,  in  54*"  19'  N.  lat,  and  19**  54'  E.  long.,  and  has  about  8500 
inhabitants.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  into  l£e  old  and  new  towns. 
The  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Ermeland  has  his  residence  here  :  the 
old  castle  is  used  in  part  for  public  offices.  Braunsbeig  possesses  a 
college,  with  faculties  of  Roman  Catholic  divinity  and  philosophy,  a 
Roman  Catholic  gymnasium  and  theological  seminary,  a  nonnal 
training-school,  four  Roman  Catholic  churches,  one  Protestant  church, 
and  three  hospitaLs.  Woollens,  linens,  and  leather  are  manufactured, 
llie  trade  of  the  town  consists  principally  in  yam,  ship-timber, 
and  grain.  The  Passaige  is  navigable  from  Braunsbeig  to  its  mouth. 
Braunsberg  is  the  birthplace  of  Baron  Trenck.  A  little  to  the  west  of 
it  is  Fraitenburg,  on  the  Frische-Haff,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  (the  Dom- 
beig),  on  which  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Ermeland  and  the 
residences  of  the  members  of  the  diocesan  chapter  are  situated.  It  is 
an  open  town,  with  a  population  of  2400.  Copernicus,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  chapter,  and  who  died  here  in  1545,  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral    There  are  several  memorials  of  him  in  the  town. 

BRAVA.    [Caps  Yerdb  Islands.] 

BRAT.    [Berkshire.] 

BRAY.    [WicKLow.] 

BRAZIL,  Empire  of,  comprehends  the  eastern  portion  of  South 
America.  Its  most  northem  pointy  at  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Branco, 
nearly  reaches  5^  N.  lat;  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Oayapock, 
which  divides  it  from  French  Guyana,  extends  nearly  as  far  north. 
The  most  southern  boundary-line  cuts  the  Lake  of  Mirim,  in  32**  30' 
S.  lat  The  most  eastern  projection.  Cape  Augustinho,  is  in  nearly 
35^  W.  long.  Brazil  extends  west  to  the  river  Hyabai^  or  Yavari, 
where  its  boundary-line  falls  in  unknown  countries,  and  probably 
pasBSS  70**  W.  long.  Its  vast  extent  brings  it  in  contact  with  all  the 
countries  of  South  America,  except  CMli  and  Patagonia.  At  its 
southem  extremity  it  borders  on  the  republics  of  Uruguay,  Paraguay, 
and  Corrientes,  one  of  the  members  of  tho  Aigentine  Confederation. 
It  is  fcounded^W.  by  Bolivia;  N.W.  by  Pern  and  Ecuador;  N,  by 
British  Guvana,  Dutch  Guysna,  and  French  Guyana,  or  Cayenne. 
On  the  N.£  and  R  Bnudl  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Areti,  Surface,  Ac — ^The  empire  of  Brasil  extends  about  2600  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  2400  miles  from  east  to  west ;  its  surface  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  2,500,000  to  2,750,000  square  miles,  or 
even  more ;  an  area  above  twelve  times  as  large  as  that  of  France. 
The  following  table  shows  the  provinces  into  which  it  is  divided  with 
the  area  and  population  of  each,  according  to  the  latest  and  most 
trustworthy  estimates ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the 
estimates  hitherto  published  are  very  vague,  and  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  each  other;  they  must  therefore  be  regarded  only  as  rough 
approximations : — 


ProTineet. 

Chief  Towna. 

Area. 

Population. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  .    . 
Santa  Catharina  . 
Son  Paulo       •        .    . 
Rio  Janeiro         . 
Etpirito  Santo        •    . 
Bahia. 

Seregipe         ■        •    • 
Alagoat               • 
Pemambaoo  •        .    • 
Parabyba    .                . 
Rio  Grande  do  Kurte  . 
Ceard. 

Pianhy  .        .        •    • 
Maranhlo   .        • 
Pard       •        .        •    • 
Alto  Amaxonas    . 
Matto  GroMO  .        •    . 
Ooyaa         .        . 
Minat  Geraea .        .    . 

Porto  Alegre 

N.  B.  de  Desterro  .    . 

San  Panlo  •        • 

Rio  Janeiro    .        •    . 

Victoria 

Babia     .... 

8.  ChriatoTflo      • 

Ma^i6  .... 

Pemambooo        . 

Patahyba        •        •    . 

Natal. 

Fortaleaa        •        •    . 

Geyras        .        • 

Maranhfio       .        •    . 

Pard  .... 

Barra  do  Rio  Xcgro     . 

Cujubd 

Goyas     .        .        .    . 

Onro  Preto . 

180,000 

50,000 

300,000 

50,000 

40,000 

80,000 

30,000 

10,000 

50,000 

25,000 

80,000 

85,000 

70,000 

>  0,000 

250,000 

400,000 

460,000 

820,000 

200,000 

175,000 

70,000 
840,000 
700,000 

65,000 
750,000 
200,000 
200,000 
400,000 
100,000 

70,000 
180,000 

70,000 
320,000 
150,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
760,000 

Total 

2,550,000 

4,750,000 

The  coast,  which  is  probably  littie  short  of  4000  miles,  presents 
various  appearances,  ^om  Cape  S.  Maria  in  Uruguay  to  the  Monro 
de  S.  Marta  (about  81**  S.  lat.),  an  extent  of  upwards  of  800  miles, 
the  coast  is  low,  sandy,  and  intersected  by  the  outlets  of  nmneioas 
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lakes,  wMcli  skirt  the  shores  in  all  this  extent,  in  which  it  trends 
from  south-west  to, north-east.  At  the  Morro  de  S.  Marfca,  where 
it  runs  to  the  north,  it  hegins  to  be  rocky,  but  rises  only  to  any  con- 
siderable height  to  the  north  of  the  idand  of  S.  Catherina.  From 
the  island  of  S.  Francesco  it  trends  to  the  north-east,  and  from  the 
harbour  of  Santos  to  Cape  Frio  it  runs  nearly  due  east ;  and  thence 
to  the  Bay  of  Espu-ito  Simto  north-east.  In  all  this  extent  of  nearly 
1000  miles  the  coast  is  rocky,  and  in  some  parts  rather  high ;  it  hoa 
a  great  number  of  indentations  and  some  good  harbours,  generally 
Burroimded  by  flats  <sf  moderate  extent.  The  most  rooky  and  highest 
part  is  between  Santos  and  Cape  Frio. 

FVom  the  Bay  of  Espirito  Santo  to  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos,  about 
600  miles,  the  shores  extend  nearly  south  and  north,  and  are  in  g^ieral 
low  and  level,  especially  between  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Doce  and 
the  small  river  Buranhen ;  to  the  north  of  the  latter  it  is  somewhat 
higher,  but  generally  level ;  towards  Cape  3.  Antonio  it  sinks  lower. 
Along  this  coast,  in  about  IS""  S.  lai,  at  a  distance  of  f^m  25  to  80 
miles,  extend  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Abrolhos;  the  coastin^^  vessels 
commonly  pass  between  them  and  the  shores. 

The  coasts  of  the  eastern  projection  of  Brazil  from  Cape  S.  An- 
tonio nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pamahyba  about  800  miles,  are 
of  moderate  height,  rising  hardly  anywhere  above  30  feet,  but  they 
contain  no  harbours,  except  those  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  rivers. 
The  remainder  of  the  shore,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pamahyba  to  that 
of  the  Amazonas,  is  extremely  low  and  marshy,  a  few  sandy  hills  rising 
on  it  at  great  distances  apart  In  all  this  extent  of  about  700  miles 
there  are  few  harbours. 

To  the  north  of  the  Rio  Amazonas  the  coast  is  rather  sandy  and 
somewhat  higher,  though  of  inconsiderable  elevation.  Some  parts 
are  subject  to  a  sudden  rise  of  the  sea  at  spring  tides,  which  phe- 
nomenon is  called  porordca.    This  coast  extends  about  400  miles. 

The  surface  of  Brazil  is  divided  between  upland  and  lowland, 
which  probably  occupy  nearly  equal  portions,  the  upland  extending 
over  the  eastern  and  central  part,  and  the  lowlands  principally  along 
both  sides  of  the  Rio  Amazonas,  with  a  smaller  portion  on  the 
shores,  and  on  the  south-west  border. 

High  mountains  advance  nearly  to  the  shores  between  the  Bay  of 
Santos  and  Cape  Frio.  This  range,  the  higher  summits  of  which 
are  hardly  anywhere  more  than  20  miles  from  the  coast,  is  called 
Serra  do  Mar  (the  Sea  Ranee).  The  highest  summits  rise  to  about  8500 
feet,  and  the  passes  over  this  range  to  from  2000  to  2500  feet.  This 
range  continues  to  the  south,  but  south  of  the  Bay  of  Santos  it 
recedes  to  about  60  or  80  miles  from  the  coast.  It  is  here  occasion- 
ally called  Serra  Cubatfio,  and  runs  first  south-west  and  then  south, 
to  a  point  opposite  the  Morro  de  S.  Marta,  where  at  the  sources  of 
the  Rio  Uruguay  it  turns  west,  and  advancing  in  that  direction  about 
200  miles,  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Urugpiay  to  the  north 
of  the  junction  of  the  Ibecuy-guagu  wiUi  it.  From  the  south  side 
of  this  west  chain  an  elevated  table-land  of  moderate  height  extends 
south  between  the  river  Uru^ay  and  the  shores^  and  continues  in 
Uruguay  Oriental,  where  it  terminates  near  the  vast  mouth  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  with  the  Punta  Negra  and  Cape  de  S.  Maria.  A  few 
low  hills  rise  upon  11  This  table-land  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
southern  and  narrowest  portion  of  the  upland  of  BraoL 

Another  and  higher  range  of  mountains  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Serra  do  Mar,  at  a  distance  of  about  40  or  60  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  begins  to  the  north-west  of  the  town  of  S.  Paulo,  where  it  is 
called  Serra  de  laragua,  and  advancing  thence  to  the  north-east  it 
becomes  higher,  and  is  called  Serra  da  Mantigueira.  It  afterwards 
turns  north,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  the  town  of  Ouro 
PreU),  where  it  may  be  considered  to  terminate  with  Mount  Itaco* 
lumi,  being  divided  from  the  range  extending  farther  to  the  north  by 
a  deep  but  narrow  depression.  It  contains  tiie  highest  mountains  of 
Brazil,  which  are  situated  where  it  begins  to  run  due  north  between 
the  sources  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Parand, 
and  the  Rio  Preto,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Pamahyba.  The  Pico 
dos  Orgaos  rises  to  7700  feet,  the  Korro  de  Papagaib  to  7400  feet, 
and  another  summit  to  7800  feet.  The  Itacolumi  is  6000  feet  high. 
The  passes  across  this  chain  rise  to  upwards  of  8000  feet. 

To  the  north  of  Ouro  Preto  the  chain  here  called  Sezra  Espinliago 
again  rises  and  continues  to  the  north,  declining  by  degrees  some 
points  to  the  east  till  it  reaches  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  S.  Francesco, 
which  breaks  through  the  chain,  where  it  forms  the  cataract  called 
Cachoeira  (fall)  de  Santo  Afibnso.  It  is  of  considerable  height  in  its 
south  part,  but  does  not  attain  that  of  the  Serra  Mantigueira ;  its 
highest  summit,  the  Itamb^,  near  Cidade  do  Serro,  rises  oxHy  to  the 
height  of  the  ItacolumL  In  proceeding  norUi  it  sinks  considerably, 
and  hardly  any  summit  in  the  province  of  Bahia  rises  to  4000  feet, 
while  the  passes  do  not  exceed  1800  feet.  This  chain  remains  gene- 
i*ally  150  miles  from  the  coast,  but  its  ofBaets  in  some  places  approach 
it  within  20  miles. 

North  of  the  great  cataract  of  Affonso  the  mountains,  called  here 
Serra  Araripe  or  dos  Cayriris  rise  again  to  a  considerable  elevation, 
and  form  between  7**  and  6**  S.  lat  a  table-land  of  considerable  extent, 
from  which  several  ranges  ol  high  hills  are  detailed  to  the  east  and 
north,  some  of  which  terminate  at  no  great  distance  firom  the  shore 
between  the  Rio  S.  Fraacesoo  and  the  Rio  Pamahyba.  The  most 
ooniiderable  of  these  lateral  nmges  an  the  Sena  Borbor^ma,  whioh 


separates  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  from  that  of  CiariL, 
and  the  Serra  Ibiapaba,  which  constitutes  the  boundary  between 
C^ard  and  Piauhy. 

From  its  south-west  comer  a  mountain  range  of  moderate  elevation 
runs  south-west  along  the  Rio  S.  Francesco,  and  then  west  to  the 
sources  of  the  Rio  Pamahyba,  where  it  turns  north,  and  running  in 
that  direction  at  a  distance  of  from  40  to  60  miles  fh>m  the  Rio 
Tocantins,  terminates  with  a  range  of  low  hills  at  about  180  milea 
above  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Between  the  SertSo  of  Pemambuco 
and  the  province  of  Piauhy  the  passes  rise  to  between  1200  and 
1800  feet  above  the  sea. 

To  the  west  of  the  ratige  running  north  and  south,  and  to  that 
of  the  Serras  Espinha^,  da  Mantigueira,  and  de  Cubatao  extends 
the  upland  of  Brazil  far  into  the  interior  of  South  America,  but  it 
grows  narrower  as  it  nms  west.  Its  northern  boundary  is  indicated 
by  the  falls  in  the  rivers  which  carry  their  waters  to  the  Rio 
Amazonas.  These  waterfalls  occur  in  the  Tocantins,  at  about  8"  30' 
in  the  XingA,  at  about  4"  20'  in  the  Tapajos  south  of  5*  S.  lai,  and  in 
the  Madeira  south  of  8"  S.  lat :  a  line  drawn  through  these  points 
separates  the  lowlands  of  the  Rio  Amazonas  from  the  upland  of 
BraziL  On  the  south  it  extends  to  the  Rio  Iguaasu.  This  extensive 
space  is  properly  a  table-land  of  considerable  elevation,  but  of  an 
uneven  surface.  The  mountain  ranges  which  traverse  it  rise  only  to 
a  comparatively  small  height  above  uie  plain. 

The  highest  portion  of  the  table-land  seems  to  lie  contiguous  to 
the  range  of  mountains  which  divides  the  upper  branches  of  the  Rio 
S.  Francesco  and  of  the  affluents  of  the  Rio  Amazonas  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  Paranit  and  Paraguay.  This  extensive  range, 
which  has  been  named  Serra  dos  Yertentes  (the  watershed  range), 
begins  about  60  miles  south  of  Villa  Rica,  at  the  Serra  da  Mantigueira, 
between  the  sources  of  the  Paraopeba,  an  upper  branch  of  the  Rio 
S.  Francesco  and  the  Rio  Grande,  an  affluent  of  the  Parang  (about 
20*  80'  S.  lai).  It  frequently  changes  its  direction  and  makes 
numerous  bends,  but  runs  in  general  to  the  north-west  and  terminates 
at  some  distance  from  the  confluence  of  the  Mamor^  and  Beni  (about 
11*  S.  lat.).  In  different  districts  it  has  different  names.  *Between 
the  sources  of  the  Rio  Francesco  and  the  Rio  Grande  it  is  called 
Serra  Clmestra  and  Serra  Marcella^  and  at  the  sources  of  the  Tocantins 
Serra  dos  Pyrineos.  These,  the  highest  portion  of  the  Serra  dos 
Yertentes,  rise  to  3500  feet  and  upwuxls.  The  ranges  farther  to  the 
west  are  lower.  The  Serra  Seiada  divides  the  upper  branches  of 
the  Araguay,  a  tributary  of  the  Tocantins,  from  those  of  the  Pardo, 
a  confluent  of  the  Parani ;  and  the  Serra  dos  Pariois,  the  Tapajos 
fipom  the  Paraguay ;  and  the  north-west  branch  of  the  latter  the  Tapajos 
fh>m  the  Guapoi^.  The  latter  ranges  probably  never  attain 
8000  feet  At  the  place  where  the  Sena  Paricis  turns  to  the  north 
it  sends  off  a  branch  called  Serra  Agoapehy  to  the  south-south-west, 
which,  after  a  course  of  about  180  miles,  terminates  in  the  plains  of 
Chiquitos  in  Bolivia. 

That  portion  of  Brazil  which  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Serra  dos 
Yertentes  borders  on  the  west  on  the  Serra  Agoapehy,  and  on  the 
east  on  the  Serra  Cubatao,  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  range 
of  heights  extending  between  52*  and  57**  E.  long,  from  the  Sezra 
Seiada  southward  between  the  affluents  of  the  Paraguay  and  Parang 
The  country  to  the  east  of  this  range  is  the  high  table-land  of  the 
Parand,  that  to  the  west  the  lowland  of  the  Paraguay. 

The  lowland  of  the  Paraguay,  with  the  exception  of  the  rather 
rapid  descent  of  the  inclosing  motmtains  and  a  few  hills  or  short 
ranges  in  i^e  interior  of  the  plain,  presents  nearly  a  level  country, 
which  declines  imperceptibly  towards  the  banks  of  the  river  Para- 
guay, where  it  terminates  in  swampy  flats  many  miles  wide.  Near 
the  rivers  it  is  covered  with  high  trees,  but  the  intervening  spaces 
are  grassy  plains  of  considerable  extent,  here  and  there  interrupted 
by  barren  tracts.  This  immense  plain,  which,  though  situated  in  the 
centre  of  America,  hardly  attains  an  elevation  of  1000  feet,  is 
extremely  hot  and  subject  to  long-continued  droughts,  which  cause 
great  mortality  among  men  and  cattle.  The  rains  commonl  v  begin 
at  the  end  of  October,  and  continue  to  April  or  May.  They  are 
accompanied  by  violent  thunder-storms,  and  most  abundant  rains 
towards  the  end  of  the  season,  when  they  cause  the  rivers  to  over- 
flow the  adjacent  low-grounds. 

The  principal  river,  and  that  which  is  the  receptacle  of  all  the 
waters  collected  in  this  plain,  the  Paraguay,  rises  on  the  top  of  the 
Serra  Paricis  in  the  Sete  Lagoas  (Seven  Lakes),  which  are  at  a  short 
distance  apart^  and  communicate  by  narrow  channels.  Issuing  from 
the  last  of  these  lakes  the  river  flows  through  a  swampy  country  in 
a  north  direction  for  a  short  space,  when  it  winds  round  by  the  west 
and  takes  a  south  course.  It  descends  from  the  range  with  a  rapid 
course,  receiving  from  the  east  and  west  a  great  number  of  sxnall 
streams,  until  it  arrives  in  the  plain,  about  150  miles  from  its  source : 
but  its  course  still  farther  down  is  broken  in  some  places  by  low 
falls,  which  however  cease  at  its  confluence  with  the  Sipotuba,  its 
first  considerable  tributary,  which  joins  it  on  the  right  bank.  From 
this  point  its  waters  are  deep,  and  navigable  for  vessdsof  eonsiderable 
size.  Farther  down  it  receives  on  the  right  the  Jaurii,  which  likewise 
rises  in  the  Serra  Paricis,  and  at  about  the  middle  of  its  course  ib 
joined^  by  the  Agoapehy,  which  originates  in  the  Sena  Agoapehy. 
Opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Jaui%  is  a  range  of  elevated  land. 
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which  ceaMS  about  25  miles  lower  down,  at  a  point  called  Escar 
I'^a  (16*  40'  N.  lai),  where  both  maigins  of  Uie  river  b<^gin  to  be 
flat  and  low  and  interspersed  with  lakes.  The  low  country  extends 
to  a  great  distance  on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  and  of  the  lakes 
some  are  of  considerable  extent^  especially  three  called  Oberaba, 
Qahyba,  and  Mandiore,  which  lie  on  the  right  bank,  and  are  from 
10  to  15  miles  in  diameter.  They  are  separated  from  the  river  by 
rocky  clif^  but  united  to  it  by  narrow  channels  which  divide  the 
cli£b.  In  about  21°  20'  S.  lat.  a  chain  of  small  mountains  on  both 
sides  come  close  on  the  Paraguay,  by  which  its  waters  are  contracted, 
and  flow  with  great  rapidity  in  two  channels,  separated  hj  a  rocky 
island  of  considerable  length.  This  place  which  is  called  recho  dos 
Morros  (the  Barricade  of  Mountains),  terminates  the  swampy  and  low 
margin  of  the  river.  At  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  rains 
are  very  abundant^  and  the  Paraguay  cannot  carry  them  off  by  its 
narrow  channels  at  the  Fecho  dos  Morros,  the  whole  of  the  low 
ground  is  laid  under  water,  and  forms  a  lake  called  Xarayes,  nearly 
700  miles  in  length  and  from  70  to  150  miles  in  width,  covering  a 
surface  about  as  large  as  Lake  Superior  in  Canada.  In  September 
however  the  waters  are  entirely  carried  ofi*,  and  the  whole  surface  is 
again  laid  dry.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  inundated  land  is 
covered  with  a  kind  of  wild  rice,  on  which  innumerable  flocks  of 
water-fowl,  especially  of  geese,  feed.  During  its  course  through  this 
low  plain  the  Paraguay  is  joined  on  the  left  by  two  considerable 
tributaries,  the  Rio  de  S.  Louren90  and  the  Tacoary.  The  S. 
Louren^o,  which  rises  to  the  east  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Paraguay,  is  not  inferior  in  length  to  the  principal. river,  and  nms 
in  a  south-western  direction  upwards  of  400  miles,  receiving  about 
100  miles  from  its  mouth  the  Ci^uba,  which  flows  about  800  miles. 
Both  riven  are  navigated  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  Tacoary, 
whose  whole  coune  does  not  probably  exceed  800  miles,  rises  with 
its  numerous  branches  in  the  mountains  east  of  the  plain;  and  though 
its  navigation  is  rendered  difficult  by  numerous  waterfalls,  it  facilitates 
the  communication  of  the  internal  provinces  of  BraziL  At  the 
Fecho  dos  Morros  the  Paraguay  leaves  Brazil  and  enten  the  republic 
of  Paraguay. 

The  table-land  of  the  Parang  which  extends  on  the  east  of  the 
lowland  of  the  Paraguay,  is  everywhere  surrounded  by  mountain 
ranges.  To  the  west  is  the  chain  which  divides  the  affluents  of  the 
Parang  from  those  of  the  Paraguay,  to  the  north  the  Serra  dos 
Vertentes,  to  the  east  the  Serra  da  Mantigueira  and  the  Serra  CubatAo, 
and  to  the  south  a  range  which  (about  26°  S.  latw)  detaches  itself 
from  the  Serra  Cubatfto  and  extends  west  along  the  IguassA  to  the 
Salto  da  Yittoria.  Only  in  the  comparatively  short  space  between 
this  Salto  of  the  Iguassd  and  the  Sete  Quedas  of  the  Parani  the 
region  is  open  towards  the  republic  of  Paraguay,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Parani. 

The  table-land  of  the  Parand  is  very  uneven  along  its  north-east 
and  north  border,  where  the  ofGsets  of  the  Serra  da  Mantigueira, 
Serra  de  Canastra,  Serra  de  Marcella,  and  Serra  dos  Pyrineos  extend 
many  miles ;  but  the  remainder  is  a  plain,  presenting  extensive  levels, 
interrupted  at  great  distanoes  by  hills  of  veiy  gentle  ascent  and 
small  elevation.  The  eastern  and  higher  portion  of  the  table-land 
is  2000  feet  and  upwards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Trees  occur 
only  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountain  ranges  and  in  the  lower 
tracts  along  the  course  of  the  rivera :  the  forests  cover  probably  less 
than  one-tiurd  of  the  surface^  The  plains  are  overgrown  by  a  coarse 
but  nourishing  grass,  here  and  there  intersected  by  low  bushes  and 
a  few  small  isolated  trees.  They  serve  as  pasture  for  the  innumerable 
herds  of  cattle,  hones,  and  mules,  which  constitute  the  riches  of 
this  portion  of  BrariL  Agriculture  is  principally  limited  to  the 
ctilture  of  mandioc,  maize,  and  diflerent  kinds  of  beans;  rice  is 
grown  in  some  places,  and  the  sugar-cane  on  the  lowlands  along  the 
rivers.  Pine-apples,  as  well  as  ^e  fruits  of  Europe  and  the  vine^ 
thrive  "very  well.  Among  the  fruit-trees  peculiar  to  this  region  is 
the  jabuticaba  {Mfp^na  caulifiara,  Mart),  whose  fruit  gives  a  pelatable 
wine.  In  the  south  district  wheat  and  flax  are  grown  with  success. 
The  variation  in  the  temperature  is  greater  than  in  those  parts  which 
lie  near  the  equator;  but  neither  the  heat  nor  the  cold  is  ever 
exceesiva  In  the  winter  (from  May  to  October)  hoar-frost  is  only 
frequent  near  the  mountains,  and  never  occun  in  the  plains.  The 
average  heat  is  between  60^  and  70"*,  and  even  in  the  summer  it 
rarely  rises  above  80**.  The  rain  begins  in  the  eastern  districts  in 
October  or  November  and  lasts  to  April ;  it  is  most  abimdant  in 
January,  and  then  always  accompanied  oy  fog  during  the  morning. 

These  abundant  rains  which  last  sometimes  for  days  and  even 
weeks  without  cessation  feed  a  number  of  large  rivera,  which  traverse 
the  table-land  firom  east  to  west,  having  most  of  them  their  sources 
in  the  ranges,  which  divide  it  from  the  diores :  they  all  unite  their 
waten  with  those  of  the  Parand,  The  farthest  branches  of  that 
large  river  rise  in  the  mountainous  country,  where  the  Serra  da 
li(aatigueira  unites  with  the  Serra  da  Canastra.  The  most  distant 
branch  is  the  Rio  Grande,  which,  rising  where  the  Serra  da  Manti< 
gueira  turns  to  the  north,  at  first  flows  north  and  then  north-west  for 
a  considerable  space ;  afterwards  it  turns  to  the  west  and  continues 
some  hundred  miles  in  that  direction,  declining  somewhat  to  the 
south  towards  its  junction  with  the  Pamahyba.  In  this  course  it 
receives  on  the  left  bank  three  considerable  tributaries,  the  Sapucahy, 


the  Pardo,  and  the  Mogi,  each  of  which  descends  through  the  plains 
from  the  south,  and  runs  upwards  of  200  miles.  At  the  confluence 
with  the  Pamahyba  the  Rio  Grande  has  already  had  a  course  of 
upvrards  of  500  miles,  and  then  its  name  is  changed  into  that  of 
Paian^  The  Pamahyba  rises  in  the  Serra  dos  Pyrineos,  receives  in 
its  coune  the  Conimbi^  and  joins  the  Rio  Grande  after  a  course  of 
upwards  of  850  miles.  Many  miles  below  this  confluence  the  Paranii 
forms  a  considerable  cataract,  called  Urubd  Punga,  and  lower  down 
it  receives  the  Tiet^,  which  rises  at  no  great  distuioe  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  in  the  western  declivity  of  the  Serra  de  Cubatao, 
and  travenes  nearly  the  middle  of  the  plains.  Its  navigation  is 
rendered  very  difficult  by  numerous  rapids  and  wateifalls.  Between 
the  Urubtl  Punga  and  the  Sete  Quedas  the  Parand  receives  two  other 
large  tributaries,  the  Pardo  on  the  right,  and  the  Parannapamena  on 
the  left,  both  running  about  800  miles.  In  this  tract  the  Parand 
forms  many  large  islands,  of  which  the  largest  are  the  Ilha  Comprida 
(Long  Island),  upwards  of  20  miles  in  length,  and  the  lUba  Grande, 
which  is  not  much  less  than  70  miles  in  length  and  of  considerable 
width.  The  Ilha  Grande  terminates  4  miles  above  the  Sete  Quedas 
(Seven  Falls).  Below  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ilha  Grande  the 
Parand  is  nearly  4  miles  wide,  but  at  the  fSjls  the  bed  of  the  river 
is  contracted  to  about  50  fathoms.  The  immense  volume  of  the 
river  is  then  divided  into  seven  channels,  formed  by  six  small  islands 
of  rock,  and  precipitated  down  the  ledges  with  a  current  of  inde- 
scribable fury  and  awful  noise.  This  cataract  impedes  all  communi- 
cation by  water  between  the  table-land  and  the  countries  below  it. 
To  the  south  of  the  Sete  Quedas,  the  Parand  continuing  to  the  south 
still  receives  a  large  tributary,  the  Iguasstl  or  Igua9a,  which  rises 
about  70  miles  from  the  coast,  and  traversing  a  mountainous  coimtry 
forms  at  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth  the  great  cataract  called 
Salto  da  Vittoria,  and  joins  the  Parand  after  a  course  of  nearly 
800  miles.  After  this  junction  the  river  still  runs  south,  then  turns 
to  the  west,  and  unites  with  the  Paraguay  after  a  coune  of  above 
1000  miles.    Its  further  course  is  described  under  Arokntins  Cok- 
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To  the  south  of  the  table-land  of  the  Parand  extends  a  smaller  one 
of  a  similar  description  on  both  sides  of  the  Upper  Uruguay,  which 
is  called  Campos  da  Yacaria  (Cattle-Field),  being  destitute  of  trees 
and  covered  with  fine  grass,  which  renden  it  favourable  to  the  rearing 
of  cattla  The  river  Uruguay,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  near  tho 
coast,  traverses  it  in  all  its  extent,  flowing  west-north-west  and  west 
till  it  enten  the  plain  of  the  Missiones. 

The  southern  extremity  of  Brazil,  which  extends  south-west  of  the 
Campos  da  Yacaria,  contains  two  plains,  one  lying  on  the  north-west 
along  the  river  Uruguay,  and  the  other  on  the  south-east,  extending 
for  about  200  miles  along  the  sea-shore,  with  an  average  width  of 
about  60  miles.  They  are  divided  by  a  high  ground  of  great  breadth 
but  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  which  is  caUod  Serra  dos  Tappes. 
The  surface  of  the  high  ground  extends  in  spacious  and  nearly  level 
plains,  here  and  there  interrupted  by  small  hills.  This  upper  part  is 
entirely  without  trees  and  covered  only  by  coarse  grass  and  bushes ; 
but  on  the  declivities  and  in  the  valleys  formed  by  the  ofisets  of  the 
high  ground  many  fine  trees  occur.  The  valleys  are  also  the  only 
places  in  which  then  is  any  agriculture,  and  this  is  nearly  confined 
to  the  raising  of  wheat  and  maize. 

To  the  north-west  of  this  high  groimd  extends  along  the  banks  of 
the  Uruguay  the  plain  of  the  Aussiones,  which  received  its  name 
from  the  seven  missions  established  here  by  the  Jesuits. 

The  soil  of  the  plain  along  the  sea-shores  is  sandy  towards  the 
coast  with  a  substratum  of  clay,  and  produces  grass  but  no  trees. 
Farther  inland  the  soil  is  better,  but  the  country  is  still  without  trees. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  numerous  lakes  on  this  coast  is  the 
Lagoa  dos  Patos  (lake  of  the  Ducks),  which  extends  150  miles 
in  length  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  35  miles  at  its 
greatest  width,  so  that  it  tbsre  occupies  about  half  of  the  plain.  It 
has  sufficient  depth  for  vessels  of  a  middling  size,  but  some  very 
dangerous  shoals.  The  water  is  salt  in  the  southern  part  It  is  the 
recipient  of  almost  all  the  currents  that  traverse  the  plain,  and  receives 
about  12  mUes  from  its  northern  extremity  the  lacuhy,  a  winding 
river,  which  rises  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Campos  da 
Yacaria,  and  drains  a  country  adapted  to  agriculture.  At  the  southern 
extremity  the  lake  of  Patos  receives  the  Rio  de  S.  Gon9alo,  which  is 
properly  only  the  outlet  of  the  lake  Mirim.  The  southern  part  of  the 
hikes  Mirim  and  Mangueira  belongs  to  Ubuouat.  The  lake  of 
Patos  dischiuves  its  waten  into  the  sea  by  the  Rio  Grande  de 
S.  Pedro,  which  flows  about  10  miles  almost  north  and  south,  and  is 
nearly  3  miles  in  width.  The  mouth  of  this  river  is  full  of  shoals, 
which  are  the  mora  dangerous  as  they  an  subject  to  be  frequently 
changed  by  the  tides. 

This  part  of  Brazil,  extending  between  28*  and  83°,  enjoys  a 
temperate  climate  like  that  of  Spain  or  Italy;  the  air  is  pun  and 
healthy.  In  the  valleys  and  on  the  plain  frost  very  ranly  occun : 
on  the  high  ground  it  is  annually  felt  for  one  5r  two  months ;  but  as 
very  little  snow  falls,  the  oatUe  find  pasture  all  the  year  round.  From 
May  to  October  the  rains  are  abundant. 

The  low  country  between  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  first 
mountain  range,  from  the  Monro  de  S.  Marta  on  the  south  to  Ca^je 
S.  Antonio,  near  Bahia,  on  the  north,  extends  in  some  places  120 
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miloB  inland,  as  between  the  Rio  Dooe  and  the  Bahia  de  Todoa  oa 
Santoe.  In  other  plaoea  the  mountains  approach  the  sea  within 
15  or  20  miles,  as  between  the  Bay  of  Santos  and  Cape  Frio.  North 
of  the  Rio  Doce  a  level  coontiy  extends  upwards  of  80  miles  inland, 
but  to  the  west  of  Cape  Frio  the  hills  approach  so  near  the  sea  that 
their  lower  extremity  is  washed  by  the  nigh  tides,  and  the  tiayeller 
can  only  pass  at  low  water. 

Except  the  comparaUvely  small  tracts  which  have  been  cultivated 
by  European  settlers  and  their  descendants,  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  hills  and  plains  are  covered  by  interminable  forests, 
extending  even  in  the  valleys  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  nearly  to 
their  sources  on  the  high  land.  North  of  Cape  Frio  the  trees  and 
plants  peculiar  to  a  tropical  climate  are  common,  but  south  of  it  they 
occur  less  frequently.  The  soil  is  in  most  places  of  great  fertility, 
and  produces  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  cacao,  mandioc,  maize,  and 
rice  in  abtmdance. 

The  rivers  in  this  tract  are  very  numerous,  but  have  a  short  course^ 
seldom  exceeding  100  miles.  They  are  generally  navigable  to  from 
30  to  60  miles  inland.  The  banks  of  nearly  all  of  them  are  skirted 
by  low  ground,  which  are  inundated  after  the  rains  have  begun. 
The  rivers  b^gin  to  rise  in  November,  and  the  inundation  ceases  in 
the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of  January :  in  some  it  lasts  two 
months,  in  others  only  a  fortnighl  As  the  mouths  of  these  rivers 
are  commonly  formed  by  a  soft  soil  they  are  subject  to  many  changes, 
which  are  produced  by  the  variable  vrinds  and  by  the  current  pre- 
vailing  on  this  coast.  The  laxgest  of  these  river  sare  the  Pamahyba, 
the  Dooe,  and  the  Rio  Belmontei  The  waters  brought  down  by  the 
Doce  preserve  their  freshness  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
ocean,  and  hence  it  has  received  the  name  of  Doce  (soft  or  fresh). 

The  Rio  Belmonte,  in  traversing  a  mountainous  range  called  Serra 
dos  Aimores,  is  contracted  by  two  high  steep  rocks,  and  descends  on 
a  sudden  from  a  height  of  more  than  120  feet  with  tremendous  noise 
into  a  whirpool :  15  miles  lower  down  it  has  a  little  fall,  after  which 
it  flows  through  a  flat  and  wooded  country  to  the  sea,  describing 
various  windings,  with  a  current  rapid  and  wide,  but  of  little  depth. 
It  contains  inany  flat  islands,  and  seceives  no  considerable  stream 
after  it  descends  the  fall.  About  20  miles  from  the  sea  the  Rio 
Belmonte  is  united  to  the  Rio  Patype,  its  nearest  neighbour  to  the 
north,  by  a  natural  channel  called  Salsa. 

lliis  country  though  mostly  within  the  tropics  enjoys  a  moderate 
climate.  In  Porto  Seguro  the  medium  heat,  according  to  Freyreisa, 
is  only  704°  Fahrenheit,  but  at  Rio  Janeiro  74°,  which  he  attributes 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ro<^y  Mountains.  At  the  latter  place 
however  the  thermometer  occasionally  rises  to  100°,  110°,  and  even 
to  120°.  In  summer  (December,  January,  and  February)  the  average 
heat  at  noon  is  86**,  and  in  the  morning  72° ;  and  in  the  winter  (June, 
Jtdy,  and  August)  it  is  72°  at  noon,  and  in  the  morning  59°.  Another 
peculiarity  is  the  great  humidity,  which  arises  probably  partly  from 
the  country  being  almost  entirely  covered  with  high  trees  and  exu- 
berant vegetation,  and  partly  from  the  regular  change  of  the  land  and 
sea  windsw  The  sea  winds  commonly  begin  at  noon,  rarely  sooner, 
more  frequently  at  two  o'clock,  and  blow  till  nightfall  In  tiie  other 
parts  of  iiie  day  the  winds  from  the  west  prevuL  The  effect  of  this 
great  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  that  the  coast  of  Brazil  has  not 
such  a  regular  succession  of  dry  and  rainy  seasons  as  other  tropical 
countries.  No  part  of  the  year  is  entirely  exempt  from  rain,  though 
the  winter  is  oftien  dry  and  the  sky  cloudless ;  and  the  rains  in  the 
summer  are  generally  very  abimdant,  especially  in  Januaxy.  In  sum- 
mer thunder  is  very  frequent,  and  always  accompanied  with  violent 
storms,  which  however  never  cause  damage  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  Serra  Espinhafo,  which  bounds  on  the  west  the  countries  on 
the  shore,  divides  them  from  the  highest  part  of  the  table-land  of 
Brazil.  This  extensive  country,  which  extends  west  to  the  north 
branch  of  the  Serra  Paricis,  is  an  uneven  plain,  on  which  numerous 
hills,  sometimes  isolated,  sometimes  in  groups,  and  sometimes  in 
ranges,  rise  to  a  moderate  height,  commonly  with  a  gentle  asoent. 
Along  the  watercourses  are  depreiibions  or  valleys,  but  generally  of 
small  extent.  The  plain  has  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  2000  feet, 
and  the  hills  rise  atx>ve  it  only  a  few  hundred,  and  perhaps  never 
more  than  1000  feet.  The  surface  of  the  plain,  as  well  as  of  the  hills, 
za  in  some  places  covered  with  sand,  ana  in  others  with  bare  sand- 
stone rocks,  but  it  is  generally  clothed  with  a  coarse  grass,  bushes, 
and  single  standing  trees.  The  valleys  along  the  watercourse  have  a 
much  more  fertile  soil,  and  here  the  high  trees  and  thick  foliage 
which  cover  the  maritime  districts  occur  again.  These  valleys  are 
adapted  to  culture  and  for  raising  nearly  all  the  products  of  the  ooast 
I'he  plains  yield  only  pasture  for  cattle. 

This  plain  is  drained  by  four  rivers  of  considerable  extent,  the 
San  Francesco,  the  Tocantins,  the  Xingd,  and  the  Tapajos.  The 
upper  branches  of  the  8,  Francaco  rise  on  the  north  decUvity  of 
the  Serra  dos  Yertentes  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  between 
21°  and  20°  S.  lat  They  are  principally  two—the  Paraopeba,  and 
that  more  properly  called  the  S.  Francesco,  which  unite  after  a 
course  of  above  150  miles  in  about  19**  20'  S.  lat  The  river  then 
flows  in  a  nearly  due  north  direction  to  its  junction  with  the  Rio  das 
Velhas  (south  of  17*  S.  lat.) ;  but  before  reaching  this  point  it  forms 
the  cataracts  of  Pintpor^     The  Rio  das  Velhas  rises  in  the  neighbour- 


hood of  Villa  Rica,  on  the  north  declivities  of  the  Serra  Mantigueir»y 
and  runs  upwards  of  250  miles.  From  this  point  the  Francesco  con- 
tinues to  flow  north  with  a  slight  declination  to  the  east,  and  its 
current  is  much  less  rapid.  It  has  here  numerous  windings,  and  is 
navigable  down  to  Vargem  Redonda,  800  miles  below  loazeiro  where 
the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  several  falls.  In  all  this  course  it  is 
not  joined  by  any  considerable  tributary,  and  on  its  banks  there 
extend  for  about  250  miles  salt  steppes,  in  which  the  mineral  appears 
in  the  form  of  an  efflorescence^  and  is  collected  bv  the  inhabitants. 
Not  far  from  this  place  the  river  is  narrowed  by  high  rocky  cli&  on 
both  sides,  runs  with  great  rapidity,  and  forms  several  falls,  of  which 
the  Cachoeira  de  Afibnso,  the  most  oonsiderablef  is  said  to  be  50  feet 
in  perpendicular  height.  The  cataracts  and  rapids  occupy  a  space  of 
nearly  70  miles,  and  terminate  at  the  Aldea*  do  Caninde,  whence  a 
road  leads  to  Vazgem  Redonda  for  the  transport  of  merchandise  into 
the  interior  of  Brazil.  From  the  Aldea  do  Caninde  to  its  mouth  the 
river  runs  still  about  200  miles,  and  its  navigation  is  not  interrupted, 
but  the  current  is  rapid.  Though  a  deep  river  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  the  Rio  de  S.  Francesco  enten  the  sea  by  two  compara- 
tively shallow  mouths  of  unequal  size,  of  which  the  north  and  t^e 
larger  is  nearly  two  miles  wide,  but  with  so  little  depth  that  only 
vessels  of  60  tons  burden  can  enter  it  at  high  water,  and  must  wait 
for  the  full  tides  to  go  out  The  inundations  are  considerable,  espe- 
cially above  the  fiUla.  They  fertilise  ihe  country,  and  are  particularly 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane. 

The  Jiio  Tocantins  is  divided  from  the  Rio  de  S.  Francesco  by 
a  table-land,  which  towards  the  upper  branches  of  the  river,  and  also 
towards  its  confluence  with  the  Araguay,  is  overtopped  by  groups  of 
hiUs  of  considerable  height  The  upper  branches  of  the  Tocantins 
rise  in  the  Montes  dos  Fyrineos  and  in  the  Serra  Doirada,  both  por- 
tions of  the  Serra  dos  Vertentes.  In  the  Serra  Doirada  rises  the 
Urub6,  which  is  considered  as  the  true  source  of  the  river,  and  after  a 
course  of  70  miles  joins  the  Rio  das  Almas,  which  is  not  inferior  to  it, 
and  descends  from  the  Montes  dos  Pyrineos.  The  river  preserves  the 
name  of  Rio  das  Almas  to  its  confluence  with  the  UaranhAo,  which  joins 
it  90  miles  farther  down.  The  Maranhao  rises  in  LiUce  Formosa, 
which  is  15  miles  in  length  and  2  miles  in  width,  and  flows  to  the 
west  and  then  to  the  north.  Hence  the  united  river  is  called  Haran- 
hfto  to  its  junction  with  the  Paranatinga,  about  140  miles  lower  down 
(12°  20').  The  Paranatinga  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
considerable  rivers,  the  Paranam  and  the  Palma,  the  former  of  which 
flows  nearly  800  miles.  Hence  the  river  is  called  Tocantins,  and 
becomes  navigable  at  the  Porto  Real  de  Pontal,  where  it  is  874 
fathoms  wide.  The  number  of  its  affluents  lower  down  is  great,  but 
none  of  them  is  very  considerable  except  the  Rio  Arsguay,  whidi 
joins  it  at  about  5°  S.  lat  Before  the  Tocantins  arrives  at  this  point 
its  navigation  is  interrupted  by  some  cataracts  between  7°  and  6°, 
among  which  the  most  considerable  are  the  Cachoeira  de  S.  Barto- 
lomeo  or  das  tree  Barras,  and  the  Cachoeira  de  S.  Antonio.  After 
its  junction  with  the  Rio  Araguay  the  Tocantins  flows  between  rocks 
and  clifik,  forming  many  rapids  and  small  cataracts,  and  this  part  of 
its  course  is  called  the  channel  of  Tanlri.  Issuing  from  this  (mannel 
it  has  near  Itaboca  (8°  80^)  more  considerable  cataracts,  which  rise 
above  one  another  like  terraces,  and  then  the  river  enters  tiie  low 
country  skirting  the  Amazonas.  Its  whole  course  is  in  a  northern 
direction  :  at  about  1°  80'  S.  lat  it  unites  with  the  south  branch  of 
the  Rio  das  Amazonas,  and  takes  the  name  of  Rio  da  Partf.  At  the 
point  of  junction  is  an  island  about  15  miles  long,  and  low  and  flat> 
called  Uanrahy,  which  divides  the  mouth  of  theTocantins  into  two 
arms ;  of  which  the  east  is  called  Bahia  de  Harapat^  and  the  west 
Bahia  de  Limoeiro :  the  width  of  the  river  is  here  upwards  of  15 
miles.  The  Rio  da  Parii,  which  divides  the  island  of  Marajo  or  loanes 
from  the  continent,  widens  in  its  progress  to  the  north  bUU  more,  and 
may  be  above  60  miles  where  it  falls  into  the  sea  (about  0°  20'  S.  lat). 
The  whole  course  of  the  Tocantins  is  at  least  1500  miles. 

The  Araguayt  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Tocantins,  rises  on  the 
north  declivity  of  the  Serra  Seiada,  about  18"*  S.  lat,  where  it  is  called 
Bonito,  which  name  is  changed  into  that  of  Rio  Qrande,  after  it  has 
united  with  the  Rio  Barreiros  and  Rio  Cajapo.  Its  waters  are  lower 
down  increased  by  those  of  the  Rio  Claro,  Rio  Vermelho,  Rio 
Tizoiras,  and  Rio  Crixa.  All  these  rivers  flowing  from  the  south-east 
join  the  Araguay  on  the  right,  and  neither  of  the  last  three  runs  less 
than  200  miles.  About  80  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Crixa,  the 
river  divides  itself  in  12°  80'  into  two  branches  nearly  equal,  which 
re-unite  in  9°  86',  inclosing  the  island  of  S.  Anna,  perhaps  the  largest 
river  island  in  the  world.  It  is  more  than  200  miles  in  length,  and 
of  considerable  vridth.  The  west  arm  preserves  the  name  of  Araguay, 
and  the  east  takes  that  of  Furo :  barges  generally  go  through  the 
latter;  but  both  contain  small  falls  and  rapids.  The  branch  called 
Araguay  receives  about  40  miles  north  of  the  south  point  of  the 
island  of  S.  Anna,  the  Rio  das  Mortes,  which  runs  nearly  800  milea. 
At  about  5°  the  Araguay  joins  the  Tocantins  after  a  course  of  above 
1000  miles. 

The  Bio  Xingd  rises  in  the  Serra  dos  Vertentes  somewhere  about 
15°  S.  lat  Between  5°  and  4°  S.  lat  its  bed  is  narrowed  and  traversed 
by  a  chain  of  rocks,  and  thus  the  cataracts  are  produced  which  occur 
in  this  part  of  the  river.  These  rocks  make  the  river  form  a  laige 
bend  to  the  eouth  and  east^  though  in  general  the  direction  of  its 
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coarse  is  to  the  north,  with  numerous  windings ;  it  joins  the  Rio 
Amazonas  at  Porto  de  Moz,  where  it  is  about  A  miles  wide. 

The  Rio  Tapa^  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  considerable 
rivers,  the  luruena  and  the  Rio  dos  Armos.  The  lurueba  rises  near 
the  parting  of  the  Serra  dos  Parids,  and  the  Serra  Agoapehy,  near 
li°  S.  lat.  It  runs  for  upwan^  of  200  miles  due  north,  and  then 
inclines  to  the  east  to  meet  the  Rio  dos  Arinos.  The  number  of  its 
affluents  is  yery  great,  and  at  the  confluence  the  luruena  is  the  laiiger 
river.  The  Rio  dos  Arinos  rises  further  to  the  east,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Paraguay,  and  runs  first  north-east  and  then  nortii  to  the 
junction  with  the  Rio  Preto,  which  is  the  only  branch  of  the  river  at 
present  navigated.  After  this  junction  the  Rio  dos  Aiinoe  flows 
north-west,  nearly  to  its  confluence  with  the  luruena,  about  90^ 
S.  lat.  '  Hence  the  imited  liver  is  called  Tapajos,  and  flows  north-east 
forming  two  cataracts,  the  Cachoeiras  de  S.  Joao  da  Barra  and  de 
S.  Carlos.  At  the  latter  the  course  of  the  river  is  changed,  and  flows 
hence  to  the  north-north-east.  The  largest  of  its  cataracts,  called 
Salto  Qrande^  occurs  at  about  7°  30',  and  is  said  to  be  80  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height.  Between  6**  and  6^  is  another  fall  called  Cachoeisa 
de  Maranhao,  which  likewise  interrupts  the  navigation.  The  remain- 
der of  its  course  is  through  the  low  country  along  the  Rio  Amazonas. 
This  river  is  joined  by  numerous  tributaries,  especially  from  the 
rightw  It  falls  into  the  Amazonas  near  Santarem,  where  it  is  about 
4  miles  wide. 

On  the  banks  of  the  luruena,  and  west  to  the  north  branch  of  the 
Serra  Paricis,  stretches  a  sandy  desert  called  Campos  dos  Panels,  the 
extent  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  surface  is  formed  by 
long-backed  ridges  of  sandy  hills,  parallel  to  one  another,  and  divided 
by  longitudinal  valleys.  The  soil  consists  of  sand  so  loose  that  beasts 
of  burden  can  hardly  proceed ;  and  it  is  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation, 
except  where  springs  issue  from  the  ground. 

The  table-laud  of  Brazil  is  separated  from  the  Andes  of  Bolivia  by 
a  large  and  extensive  plain  upwards  of  1200  feet  in  height,  and  traversed 
by  those  streams  wmch  by  their  junction  form  the  Rio  Madeira.  A 
small  portion  only  of  this  plain  belongs  to  Brazil — ^the  country 
extendmg  along  the  west  dodivity  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Serra 
Paricis  on  both  banks  of  the  Rio  Guapor^.  A  few  scattered  hills 
rise  on  the  plain  to  a  moderate  elevation,  and  are  separated  by 
extensive  level  tracts,  mostly  covered  with  high  forest-trees,  and  here 
and  there  intersected  by  a  few  barren  districts  without  trees  and 
with  little  vegetation. 

The  JUo  Ouapori,  called  also  Itenez,  rises  {W  80'  S.  lat.)  in  the 
Serra  dos  Paricis,  about  100  miles  north-east  of  Matto  Grosso,  and  at 
first  runs  south  parallel  to  the  Rio  Jaurd,  a  tributary  of  the  Paraguay. 
It  then  turns  west  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Al^gre,  a  smidl 
but  navigable  tributary.  In  1778  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
to  unite  this  river  by  a  canal  with  the  Rio  Agoapehy,  which  falls  into 
the  Jaur^  At  the  junction  with  this  river  the  Guapoi^  turns  to  the 
north-north-westy  and  then  to  the  west,  where  it  is  joined  on  the 
right  by  the  large  Rio  Paraguay  and  the  still  laiiger  Ubahy.  At  the 
confluence  with  the  latter  it  turns  north,  and  imiting.  itself  to  the 
Mamor^  loses  its  name.  The  Guapor^  runs  more  than  400  miles, 
and  having  only  a  few  rapids  and  no  cataracts  is  a  navigable  river. 

The  Bio  Madeira  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Beni  with 
the  Mamor^  (m  10**  22'  S.  lat),  which  takes  place  about  100  miles 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Mamor^  with  the  Guapor^  (in  11**  56' 
S.  lat).  [BoLiYiA.  j  The  Madeira  runs  in  a  north-east  direction,  with 
numerous  windings,  and  falls  into  the  Amazonas  in  8**  24'  S.  lat,  about 
70  miles  below  Villa  de  Borba,  after  a  course  of  upwards  of  600  miles. 
After  the  junction  of  the  Mamor^  and  Beni,  it  is  900  fathoms  wide, 
and  in  its  course  in  general  preserves  this  width,  with  a  considerable 
depth;  its  course  however  is  inteirupted  by  numerous  cataracts. 
Below  the  union  of  the  two  principal  rivers  thirteen  cataracts  or  rapids 
occur ;  and  above  it,  in  the  Munor^,  five.  They  b^in  in  10"*  87'  with 
the  Cachoeira  da  Bananeira,  and  terminate  at  8"*  48',  with  the 
Cachoeira  de  S.  Antonio. 

The  north  part  of  Brazil  comprehends  the  greater  portion  of  the 
plain  of  the  Rio  das  Amazonas,  one  of  the  most  extensive  on  the 
globe.  This  plain  has  been  sufficiently  described  under  Amazonas.  It 
ues  along  both  sides  of  that  migestic  river,  from  its  wide  mouth,  near 
50°  W.  long.,  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ucayale,  near  72"*  W.  long.,  and 
oonsequenUy  extends  in  this  direction  about  1500  miles.  Elevations 
deserving  the  name  of  hills  are  rare,  but  the  surface  consists  of  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  extremely  slight  undulations,  and  to  this  pecu- 
liarity of  its  surface,  joined  to  its  tropical  climate,  it  seems  principally 
to  owe  the  inconceivable  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation. 

The  tracts  which  skirt  the  banks  of  the  river  are  generally  low,  and 
overflowed  when  the  river  rises.  In  many  places  the  inundations  are 
extended  much  fi&rther  inland  by  the  channels  which,  in  the  dry 
season,  bring  down  the  water  from  the  numerous  lakes.  But  during 
the  inundation  these  channels  carry  the  water  from  the  rivers  to  the 
lakes,  and  the  low  country  in  their  vicinity  is  covered  with  water.  All 
the  tracts  thus  inundated  are  overgrown  by  an  uninterrupted  forest 
of  trees  of  different  size  and  species,  with  various  bushes  and  under- 
wood between  them,  and  aU  these  plants  are  tied  together  by  numerous 
creepers,  so  that  they  form  a  vegetable  wall,  through  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  penetrate.  The  waterKX>\irses  are  the  only  roads  which 
kad  through  this  wHdemess.    That  portion  of  the  plain  which  is  not 
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subject  to  inundations  is  likewise  covered  with  interminable  forests, 
but  the  trees  are  of  more  equal  size,  and  without  underwood,  though 
here  also  the  creepers  are  numerous.  Occasionally  some  tracts  of 
moderate  eictent  occur,  which  are  without  trees,  and  covered  with 
rich  grass,  intermingled  with  a  few  low  bushes.  Nothing  however 
characterises  this  pl^  more  strikingly  than  the  incredible  abundance 
of  water.  Brooks  and  ponds  are  of  rare  occurrence,  for  they  enlarge 
inmiediately  into  rivers  and  lakes ;  and  these  rivers  and  li^es  form 
along  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers  an  interminable  watery  maze. 
This  abundance  of  water,  the  softness  of  the  soil,  and  the  compara- 
tively small  inequalities  of  the  suxfaoe,  have  made  some  phenomena 
common  here  which  are  rare  in  other  countries.  Such  are  the 
natural  canals  by  which  two  rivers  are  united.  Between  the  Madeira 
and  the  Rio  Purus,  its  next  western  neighbour,  twosudi  natural  water 
communications  exists  at  least  120  xniles  distant  from  one  another. 
Others  occur  between  other  rivers.  These  natural  canals  unite  also 
difierent  river  systems,  as  the  Oaasiquiare  between  the  Orinoo>  and 
Rio  N^gpo,  and  the  canal  of  Cabuqueria  farther  west^  which,  according 
to  the  information  of  the  natives,  unites  the  Uaup^  or  Uaupes,  the 
principal  branch  of  the  Rio  Negro,  to  the  Guaviare,  a  tributary  of 
the  Orinoco.  To  the  same  peculiarities  it  is  mainly  to  be  attributed 
that  many  of  the  rivers,  especially  those  running  from  the  north  to  the 
Amazonas,  send  detached  branches  to  the  principal  river,  100  miles  and 
upwards  before  they  entirely  unite  with  it 

As  to  the  rivers  which  drain  this  plain,  we  have  already  noticed  the 
Tocantins,  Xingti,  Tapajos,  and  Madeira.  To  the  west  of  the  last, 
and  nearly  panfi^  to  it,  flow  some  considerable  rivers :  the  Purus, 
the  Coary,  Uie  Tefil^,  the  lurua,  the  lutahy,  and  the  Hyabazy  or  Tavaiy. 
These  rivers,  which  run  from  600  to  800  zniles,  have  not  been  explq^, 
and  the  country  through  which  they  flow  is  nearly  unknown ;  but 
according  to  the  information  of  the  Indians  it  does  not  seem  that 
they  are  interrupted  by  cataracts.  The  rivers  which  drain  the  plain 
on  the  north  of  the  Kio  Amazonas  belong  partly  to  the  republic 
of  Ecuador,  aa  the  Pastaza,  the  Tigre,  tiie  Nape,  and  Putumayo  or 
Iga,  and  partly  to  Brazil,  as  the  Tupurd  or  Tapura  and  t{ie  Rio  Negro. 
About  100  mues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tupurd  begins  the  canal  of 
Avatiparan^  which  lies  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  joins  the 
Rio  Amazonas  nearly  200  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Tupurd.  In 
this  canal  the  water  flows  from  December  to  June  north-east  from  the 
Rio  Amazonas  to  the  Tupur^  uid  from  June  to  August  south-west 
from  the  Tupur4  to  the  Rio  Amazonas.  The  laige  island  formed  by 
this  canal  and  the  riven  is  traversed  by  other  canals,  which  are  subject 
to  a  similar  change  of  current  The  Rio  Negro  originates  in  a  swampy 
country  about  2"  80'  N.  lat,  and  70*  80'  W.  long.,  and  runs  first 
north-east  and  afterwards  south-east  about  200  miles,  when  it  is 
joined  by  the  canal  of  Cassiquiare,  which  comes  with  a  rather  rapid 
course  from  the  Orinoco.  Hence  it  runs  with  numerous  windings 
nearly  due  south  till  it  is  joined  from  the  west  by  the  Rio  Uaup^  or 
Uaupes,  which  rises  in  one  of  the  eastern  l»anches  of  the  Andes, 
and  flows  in  a  generally  eastern  direction  for  nearly  500  miles  before 
its  junction  with  the  Rio  Negro  near  the  equator,  between  67**  and 
68"*  W.  long.  From  this  junction  the  Rio  Negro  flows  first  east  and 
then  south-east,  presenting  in  this  part  of  its  course  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  a  succession  of  lakes  united  by  comparatively  narrow  channels 
than  that  of  a  river.  It  sometimes  enlarges  to  12,  15,  or  even  20 
miles  in  width,  and  sometimes  narrows  to  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half; 
its  current  is  generally  very  slow  and  not  disturbed  by  rapids.  Above 
200  miles  from  its  mouth  it  is  joined  by  the  Rio  Branoo,  whose 
principal  branch,  called  Urariooera,  originates  in  the  Senm  Ploime,  at 
no  great  distance  from  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Orinoco,  and  flows 
east  tiU  it  joins  another  considerable  branch,  the  Taoutii,  which  rises 
near  the  sources  of  the  Rupunuii,  a  tributary  of  the  Essequibo^  and 
flows  a  considerable  distance  north  parallel  to  the  Rupunuri  The 
Tacutti  afterwards  turns  south  by  a  bold  bend  and  joins  the  Urari- 
coera.  Both  branches  have  probably  a  course  of  more  than  200  miles 
before  their  junctioiL  The  united  river  called  Rio  Branco,  runs 
about  400  miles  in  a  south  direction,  and  has  only  a  few  rapids ; 
cataracts  however  occur  in  the  Tacut^  About  50  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Branco,  a  canal  branches  off  fr^m  the  Rio  Nogro 
called  Carapuhuany,  which  lies  in  a  south-west  and  south  direction, 
and  passing  through  the  Lake  of  Cudaya,  sends  its  waters  to  the  Rio 
Amazonas  by  the  Cudaya  canal,  about  100  miles  above  the  principal 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro.  The  whole  course  of  this  river  may  be 
from  1200  to  1400  miles. 

No  large  rivers  traverse  the  north  plain  east  of  the  Rio  Negro.  The 
Oriximina,  or  Rio  das  Trombetas,  and  Gurupatuba  are  the  most  con- 
siderabla  The  great  plain  of  the  Rio  das  Ainazonas,  which  even  on 
its  extreme  borders  hardly  anywhere  exceeds  the  elevation  of  600  or 
700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  equator, 
differs  in  clunate  considerably  from,  other  tropical  countries.  The  dry 
and  rainy  seasons  are  here  not  so  distinctly  marked  as  in  Asia  or 
Africa;  nearly  every  day  exhibits  both.  The  nights  are  cloudless, 
but  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  clouds  begin  to  appear  on  the 
hoi'izon,  and  in  the  afternoon  rain  falls,  frequently  in  torrents 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning  and  sometunes  by  fierce  hurri- 
canes. The  rains  however  are  lessregular  and  abundant  from  August 
to  October.  They  increase  during  the  month  of  November  Mid  are 
accompanied  with  more  violent  wundexHrtoims;  the  rains  geoeraUy 
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oontiiiue  in  equal  abundance  to  the  end  of  MarclL  BVequently  how^ 
ever  they  are  interrupted  by  a  drier  seaion  in  January  and  Februsxy, 
which  IB  called  veranioo  (fore-summer),  and  then  they  continue  more 
abundant  to  April  and  May.  The  east  wind  is  by  far  the  most 
prevalent.  The  trees  are  never  without  leaves ;  for  while  they  are 
shedding  the  old  ones,  new  ones  are  already  forming.  Most  of  the 
trees  and  plants,  especially  those  which  are  peculiar  to  a  tropical 
climate,  blossom  between  November  and  March,  and  bear  finiit  between 
June  and  September. 

All  the  rivers  traversing  the  plain  inundate  the  adjaoent  low  tracts 
of  marshy  land,  but  the  inundation  does  not  take  place  in  all  of  them 
at  the  same  season.     [Amazoitab.] 

On  the  north  of  the  Rio  das  Amasonas,  the  plain  extends  to  Macap^ 
opposite  the  island  of  Caviana,  which  lies  in  the  principal  embouchure 
of  the  river ;  on  the  south  it  includes  the  lower  course  of  the  Rio 
Tocantins,  and  extends  to  the  series  of  hills  which  run  at  a  distance 
of  about  50  miles  from  its  banks  on  the  east  parallel  to  its  course. 
To  the  east  of  these  hills  lies  another  and  more  uneven  plain  named 
after  the  Pamahyba,  the  largest  of  the  numerous  rivers  by  which  it  is 
watered.  It  measures  from  north  to  south  upwards  of  600  miles,  and 
from  west  to  east  more  than  iOO  miles.  Its  surface  rises  frequently 
to  hills  of  some  hundred  feet  elevation,  which  spread  out  into  spacious 
table-lands.  The  south  portion  of  the  plain,  which  is  more  level,  is 
covered  with  fine  soft  grass,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  bushes 
and  a  few  high  ^rees.  This  district  is  well  adapted  for  the  rearing  of 
cattle.  The  north  part  has  a  much  greater  portion  of  high  trees, 
but  they  form  forests  of  only  small  extent,  wmch  are  separftted  fVom 
one  another  by  large  plains  destitute  of  treefe,  overgrown  with  grayish 
hig)i  grass  and  a  few  bushes.  The  lower  districts  of  this  part  are 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  the  soil  being  rather  drr  and 
sandy.  The  climate  of  this  plain  is  hot ;  the  thermometer  rises  in 
summer  above  100°  and  sometimes  to  110°.  The  rains  begin  in 
October,  and  increase  gradually  to  February,  when  they  are  most 
abundant ;  they  terminate  early  in  May. 

The  Paimahyha  originates  in  the  most  southern  angle  of  the  plain, 
near  10°  S.  lat.,  and  traverses  it  in  a  diagonal  line  from  south-west  to 
north-east  and  north.  Having  no  fidls  and  only  a  few  rapids,  it  is 
navigated  by  vessels  of  from  16  to  40  tons  to  its  jimotion  witii  the  Rio 
das  Balsas,  up  to  which  place  the  European  settlements  on  its  banks 
are  numerous.  It  empties  itself  into  the  sea  by  five  mouths,  the  most 
remote  of  which  are  80  miles  apart  But  as  these  mouths  are  not 
more  than  2  to  4  fathoms  deep,  only  vessels  of  moderate  siie  can 
^me  up  to  the  town  of  S.  JoAo  de  Pamahyba.  Its  whole  course  is 
0early  600  miles ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Francesco,  it  is  the 
largest  river  that  enters  the  sea  between  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the 
Ajnazonas. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  this  plain  is  formed  by  the  Serra  Ibiapaba 
or  Hybiappaba,  from  which  extends  east  the  mountainous  country  that 
forms  the  projection  of  Brasil  and  terminates  with  the  capes  of  St. 
Roque  and  Augustinho.  It  resembles,  in  some  respects^  the  table-land 
of  Brazil ;  but  the  mountain  plains  are  of  less  extent,  and  the  valleys 
occupy  proportionally  a  much  greater  part  of  the  siufaoe.  Besides 
this,  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  their  declivities  are  clothed  with 
trees,  while  the  low  tracts  are  covered  only  with  coarse  grs«  and  low 
bushes.  Numerous  rivers  traverse  this  country,  but  Uieir  oourse  is 
comparatively  short ;  they  have  also  very  little  water,  and  are,  conse- 
quently, not  well  adapted  for  navigation.  Though  the  weather  is 
more  changeable  here  than  in  other  parts  of  Brasil,  it  rains  less ;  the 
rainy  season  begins  only  in  January  and  terminates  in  April.  In  this 
season  vegetation  is  vigorous  and  rapid,  but  from  August  to  December 
the  country  resembles  a  dusty  desert  Sometimes,  and  as  it  appean 
in  decennial  periods,  there  is  no  rain  at  all,  and  then  both  men  and 
animals  die  of  hunger  and  thirst 

Cape  Augustinho  (Augustin)  in  8*  20'  41'  S.  lat,  and  84*  68' 
W.  long.,  is  one  of  the  most  eastern  points  of  BraiiL  About  800  miles 
from  t^s  cape,  the  great  equatorial  current,  which  traverses  the 
Atlantic  near  the  line,  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  northern 
and  by  far  the  larger  part  runs  along  the  north  coast  of  Braail  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  das  Amaaonas,  and  hence  along  Guyana  to  the 
West  Indies.  This^  called  the  Guyana  current,  combined  with  the 
trade-winds,  which  along  these  shores  constantly  blow  from  Uie  east, 
renders  the  voyage  from  the  northern  parts  of  Biaaii  along  this  shore'to 
the  provinces  south  of  Cape  Augustinho  so  tedious,  that  it  was,  before 
the  establishment  of  the  mail  steamers,  more  eai^  for  the  inhabitants 
of  this  part  to  communicate  with  Europe  and  North  America  than 
with  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empba  The  south  branch  of  the 
equatorial  current  is  called  the  Brasil  current ;  the  character  of  these 
currents  and  of  the  monsoon  connected  with  them  is  frdly  described 
under  ATLAifno  OoxAir. 

AgricuUure,  Productiom,  «fe<?.— The  climate  and  soil  have  been 
noticed  in  describing  the  several  great  natural  divisons  of  this  vast 
oountty.  The  cultivated  lands  in  Bi-asil  bear  a  very  small  proportion 
to  the  whole  surfikce,  but  the  proportion  of  cultivated  land  is  steadily 
increasing.  Except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns,  the  farms 
occur  at  great  distances  from  one  another,  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sea»  and  still  mora  so  farther  inland.  They  are  nearer  one 
Mother  in  the  east  district  of  the  table-land  of  the  Parantf,  about  a 
P^o  in  the  mining  distriot  near  YUla  Rica,  and  along  the  river 


Pamaliyba  in  the  provinces  of  Piauhy  and  Maranhia  Agriculture 
is  still  generally  carried  on  in  a  very  rude  manner. 

The  aborigines  of  Brasil  were  not  entirely  unacquainted  with  agri- 
culture, but  it  was  limited  to  a  few  articles.  They  planted  maiae, 
bananas,  aipis  {Manihot  atpt,  PohL),  mandioe,  and  capsicum.  Since 
the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  and  Africans  the  cultivated  plants  have 
largely  multiplied,  but  still  the  cultivation  of  those  which  were  grown 
by  the  aborigines  is  the  most  extended.  The  mandioe,  of  which 
difiSerent  species  are  cultivated  {laitropha  manihot,  linn.),  is  grown  in 
every  province  except  that  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Maise  is  grown  all 
over  the  country.  In  low  and  hot  places  the  milho  cadete,  a  species 
with  smaller  grains,  is  commonly  cultivated;  it  yields  20-fold. 
The  milho  de  serra,  with  larger  whitish  grains,  is  grown  in  the 
valleys  of  the  table-land,  especnally  in  Mines  Geraes,  and  yields  150- 
fold.  Two  crops  are  annually  got,  one  in  September  and  the  other  in 
May  :  the  first  is  the  most  abundant  Rioe  is  extensively  cultivated 
on  the  plains  as  well  as  on  the  moimtains,  but  especially  in  the 
provinces  of  Maranh&o  and  Partf.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  has  been 
adttempted  in  difforent  districts,  but  not  with  much  success,  except  on 
the  table-land  of  the  Parani  and  the  plains  of  Rio  Gruide  do  Sul, 
whence  considerable  quantities  are  brought  to  Rio  Janeiro.  The  banana 
is  cultivated  in  the  low  plains  and  valleys  along  the  coast  and  in  the 
plain  of  the  Amaaonaa.  ~  Potatoes  succeed  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  in 
Mines  Geraes;  and  sweet  potatoes  succeed  wherever  there  is  a  good 
sandy  soil  The  cara,  a  root  similar  to  the  sweet  potato,  and  superior 
in  flavour,  is  less  productive.  The  inhame  (Phaniw  dae^ltfera, 
Linn.)  is  likewise  cultivated  for  its  root^  which,  as  well  as  its  leaves, 
is  eaten  by  men  and  pigs.    Various  kinds  of  beans  are  also  cultivated. 

The  vegetables  of  Europe  do  not  generally  succeed  well,  beiog  often 
destroyed  by  the  ants  and  other  vermin ;  leeks  however  are  an  excep- 
tion. None  of  the  trees  or  plants  cultivated  in  Europe  for  oil  are 
found  in  BraiiL  The  inhabitants  cultivate  the  jiesamum  {Segamttm 
orietUide),  which  was  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  different 
kinds  of  the  castoroil  plant  Lamp-oil  is  got  from  the  friiit  of  a 
forest-tree  called  andiroba  (Oarapa  gv^tmenis,  AubL,  Xylocarpui, 
Sohreb.),  which  is  common  in  some  districts,  especially  in  the  plain 
of  the  Amasonas.  A  species  of  palm  {CBnoearpu$  dUtichtUf  Mart), 
which  gives  an  excellent  oil  for  the  kitchen,  grows  on  the  north  coast 
The  coca-plant  {Enthaxylum  coea),  which  is  used  by  the  aborigines  as 
a  narcotic,  is  cultivated  on  the  b«Aks  of  the  Tupurtf,  as  in  Peru.  The 
mat^-plant,  which  produces  the  tea  of  Paraguay,  is  a  shrub  which  is 
cultivated  in  the  provinces  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  of  S.  Paulo. 

Coffeei,  which  was  introduced  into  Brazil  about  seventy  yean  ago,  is 
now  grown  in  most  of  the  maritime  provinces,  more  especially  in  Rio 
Janeiro,  the  southern  districts  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  in  Bahia,  and  its 
culture  is  extending  every  year.  The  sugar^oane  is  most  extensively 
grown  in  Bahia  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  S.  Francesco ;  in 
other  districts  of  Brasil  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  is  less 
attended  to,  but  from  most  of  the  maritime  provinces  a  certain  quan- 
tity is  exported.  The  growth  of  cotton  has  increased  very  largely. 
It  may  be  grown  as  far  as  81°  S.  lat,  but  is  only  cultivated  to  any 
great  extent  from  16°  S.  lat  to  the  equator.  In  Pemambuco  the 
cotton  is  gathered  in  July  and  August,  in  Maranhao  in  October, 
November,  and  December.  On  tiie  banks  of  the  Amaaonas  there  are 
two  trees,  the  mungaba  and  the  samauma  {^riodendrcn  mumawnOf 
Mart),  which  produce  a  kind  of  cotton  that  is  used  to  make  felts  and 
mattrasses.  Tobacco  is  ley  cultivated  than  formerly ;  but  consider- 
able quantities  are  still  exported  to  Africa  and  to  Europe.  The  best 
is  grown  in  the  Reconcave  of  Bahia,  especially  at  Cachoeira  and  S. 
Amaro.  Indigo  was  formerly  much  grown,  but  the  cultivation  has 
almost  entirely  ceased ;  little  is  exported,  and  that  is  of  inferior 
quality.  Gin^  and  the  curcuma  were  once  cultivated  and  exported 
from  the  north  ooast^  but  both  articles  are  now  neglected.  In  modem 
times  the  pepper-tree,  the  cinnamon-tree,  the  dove-tree,  and  the 
muscat-tree  have  been  planted  near  Rio  Janeiro  and  Pard,  and  the 
three  first  seem  to  succeed  at  Partf.  The  first  trial  with  the  tea-tree 
failed  at  Rio,  but  the  plant  is  now  cultivated  successfully  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Ouro  Preto,  where  seveivl  acres  are  devoted  to  its 
gro?rth.  A  considerable  quantity  of  tea  is  manufactured,  and  sdls  in 
tiie  market  for  about  the  same  price  as  that  imported  from  China. 
Tea-plantations  have  also  been  formed  in  several  places  in  the  province 
of  San  Paula 

The  immense  forests  which  cover  the  plain  of  the  Rio  dss  Amaaonas 
supply  various  articles  of  export  Cacao  is  gathered  very  extenaivel v, 
as  well  as  doves,  cinnamon,  vanilla,  sanaparilla,  caoutchouc,  Braail- 
nuts,  and  different  balms,  as  copaiba  and  copal.  What  most  strikes 
the  attention  of  the  naturalist  in  tiiese  vast  forests  is  the  great  diver- 
sity of  vegetation  which  they  contain.  In  the  words  of  the  most 
recent  traveller,  Mr.  Wallace,  "  The  forests  of  the  Amasonas  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  most  other  countries  by  the  great  variety  of 
species  of  trees  composing  them.  Instead  of  extensive  tracts  covered 
with  pines,  or  oaks,  or  beeches,  we  scarcely  ever  see  two  individuals 
of  the  same  spedes  together,  except  in  certain  cases,  chiefly  among 
the  palms."  (*  Travels  on  the  Amason,'  p.  486.)  The  forestk  on  the 
coast  produce  diflforent  sorts  of  timber,  and  woods  fbr  the  making  of 
fiimiture  and  dyeing.  The  fhiits  of  Europe  which  succeed  beet  in 
Brsoil  are  figs,  oranges,  pomegranates,  quinces,  and  a  small  sort  of 
lemons    Tines  bear  abundantiy  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Bahia  as 
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well  as  in  the  plain  of  tbe  Bio  du  Amaionu,  aiSd  produce  ripe 
grapes  twice  a  year,  in  June  and  in  December.  Pine-applea  are  some- 
times  found  wild  in  the  forests  near  Partf,  but  they  ai«  oultiTated  in 
the  districts  north  of  80*,  and  near  PariL  attain  an  extraordinary  sise, 
with  an  exquisite  flavour. 

About  a  hundred  yarieties  of  palms  are  found  in  BraaiL  They 
abound  in  the  northern  proyinoes,  and  perhaps  every  one  of  the 
numerous  speoies  may  be  applied  to  some  useful  purpose.  The  most 
useful  is  the  cooo-palm  {Ooeos  fmeifera,  Linn.),  which  is  common  along 
the  coast  between  10**  and  20**  8.  lat,  and  prindpally  valuable  on 
account  of  the  'cairo'  or  outer  part  of  the  fruity  of  which  ropes  of 
great  strengUi  are  made.  The  Cooo  de  Bent^  or  oil-palm  (jSlaeit 
ChtuMensii,  Linn.),  which  has  been  brought  from  Africa,  grows  not 
only  like  Uie  coco-tree  on  the  coast,  but  also  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  ahore^  and  yields  an  oil  which  is  used  for  lamps  and  culinaiy 
purposes.  The  leaves  of  the  pia^aba-palm  {AttdUa  fimifertt,  Mart), 
which  grows  wild  between  10*  and  20**  8.  lat,  are  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  hemp,  which  does  not  succeed  in  these  parta  of  Bnudl. 
Cables  made  of  these  leaves  are  much  preferred  to  those  made  of 
Cairo,  being  three  times  as  strong. 

A  singular  feature  in  the  vegetation  of  Bnudl  is  the  leafless  parasite 
plants.  **  They  are  all  comprehoided  underthegenend  name  of ' timbo ;' 
they  serve  for  basket-work,  and  are  beaten  into  tow.  Their  juice  is 
used  in  tanning :  being  bruised  and  cast  into  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
they  stain  the  water  with  a  dark  colour,  and  intoxicate  or  poison  the 
fish.  These  plants  twist  round  the  trees,  climb  up  them,  grow 
downwards  to  the  ground,  take  root  there^  and  springing  up  again 
cross  from  bough  to  bough  and  tree  to  tree,  wherever  the  wind  carries 
their  limber  shoots,  till  the  whole  woods  are  hung  with  their  garland- 
ing, and  rendered  almost  impervious.  The  monkeys  travel  along  this 
wild  dgging,  swing  from  it  by  the  tail,  and  perform  their  antics.  This 
vegetable  cordage  is  sometimes  so  closely  interwoven  that  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  net^  and  neither  birds  nor  beasts  can  get  through  it 
Some  are  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg,  their  shape  three-sided,  or  square  or 
round ;  they  grow  in  knots  or  screws  and  every  possible  form  of  con- 
tortion. Any  way  they  may  be  bent ;  but  to  break  them  is  impos- 
sibla  Frequently  they  kill  the  tree  which  supports  them;  and 
sometimes  they  remain  standing  after  the  trunk  which  they  have 
strangled  has  mouldered  in  their  involutions."    (SouUiey.) 

Of  the  native  vegetation  of  so  extensive  a  country  as  BrasU  it  ib 
impossible  to  give  any  exact  idea  without  going  into  numerous  details 
for  which  this  is  not  the  place.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  this  subject  will  find  the  most  valuable 
though  still  very  incomplete  sources  of  information  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing : — Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire's  *  Voyage  dans  rint(firieur  du  BrMl ; ' 
the  '  Travels '  of  Kartius  and  Spix,  and  of  Prince  Maximilian  of  Wied 
Nenwied;  the  'Pflancen  und  Thiere  des  tropischen  America,  ein 
Natuigemalde,'  of  Dr.  C.  P.  Ph.  von  Marttus;  the  'Aper^u  d'lm 
Voyage  dans  I'int^eur  du  Br^il,  la  Province  cisplatine  et  les  Missions 
dites  du  Paraguay,'  by  Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire,  published  in  the 
'  Mteoires  du  Museum,'  vol.  ix. ;  Qardner's  '  Travels  in  the  Literior 
of  Brazil;'  and  Wallace's  'Travels  on  the  Amaaon  and  Bio  Negro,' 
1853. 

As  so  small  a  proportion  of  Brazil  is  cultivated,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  part  consists  of  extensive  plains,  very  thinly  wooded  and  fre- 
quently without  trees,  the  pastures  are  extensive,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  wealth  is  in  the  domestic  animals.  The  Sest  pastures 
are  to  the  south  of  20°  S.  lat,  in  Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  San  Paulo,  and  the 
southern  districts  of  Minas  Qeraes.  The  herds  of  homed  cattle  are 
here  immense,  and  their  produce,  consisting,  besides  live  stock,  of 
hides,  jerked  beef,  tallow,  horns,  and  hotn-tips,  is  exported  in  great 
quanUtiefl.  As  soon  as  the  animals  are  skinned  the  hides  are  spread 
on  the  ground,  slightly  fldted,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  flesh  is  cut 
into  Ihin  slices,  ulted,  and  dried  in  the  air.  Thus  prepared  it  is 
called  '  Came  seca  do  SertOo,'  'Passoca,'  or  '  Caine  charqueda,'  and  is 
carried  from  the  southern  provinces  to  the  northern,  where  it  is  con- 
sumed by  the  poorer  classes,  and  especially  by  the  negroes.  Butter 
is  made  in  San  Paulo,  and  cheese  in  Minas  Qeraes^but  neither  is  good. 
By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  cattle  live  nearly  in  a  wild  state,  and 
are  not  milked.    CatUe^hair  is  exported  from  Bio  Grande  do  SuL 

Horses  are  numerous  in  the  southern  provinces,  but  less  so  in  San 
Paulo  than  in  Bio  do  Sul.  The  number  annually  exported  to  the 
north  is  vaguely  estimated  at  about  60,000  head.  They  are  of  a 
middling  sise,  from  12  to  144  hands  high,  but  strong,  Hvely,  and 
swift.  Those  reared  in  Espirito  Santo,  and  called  'Campos'  horses, 
are  beautiful  animals,  and  last  longer.  Even  near  the  equator,  in  the 
province  of  Partf,  good  horses  are  reared.  Mules  are  only  reared  in 
the  southern  provinces,  but  in  great  numbers.  The  sheep  are  in  little 
repute,  the  meat  being  ill-flavoured  and  the  wool  of  indifferent  quality. 
Goats  are  more  numerous,  and  kept  for  their  milk.  Hogs  are  kept  in 
great  numbers.  Monkeys  arc  among  the  wild  animals  used  for  food 
by  the  Indians.  A  great  number  of  monkeys  live  in  the  forests  along 
the  Amazonas,  where  Spix  observed  twenty-five  different  species, 
some  of  very  small  dimensions,  and  there  are  doubtless  several  other 
species. 

Other  wild  animals,  many  of  which  are  used  for  food,  are  diffisrent 
species  of  the  anta  or  tapir,  the  porcupine,  the  nasica,  deer,  the  Bra- 
lilian  hare,  armadilloes^  the  great  and  small  ant-eaters,  several  kinds 


of  sloths,  didelphyss,  paoas,  and  agoutis,  and  the  wild  boar.  Besides 
these  there  are  hyanas,  jaguars,  ounces,  tiger-cats,  coatis,  squirrels, 
rats,  fta,  and  two  or  three  kinds  of  bati^  the  vampires  and  the 
qwmdiH^  which  stick  to  domeatic  animals  in  the  night-tune,  and 
suck  their  blood.  Of  birds  Braiil  possesses  a  wonderful  variety.  The 
laxgest  bird  is  the  American  ostrich  or  emu,  which  is  found  in  nume* 
rous  fiocka  on  the  table-land,  and  is  caught  for  its  flesh  and  eggs  as 
well  as  for  its  feathers,  of  which  different  artidea  are  made,  as  fans, 
&a  Among  birds  of  prey  the  king-vulture  and  tiie  harpy-eagle,  which 
are  found  in  the  whole  diatrict  of  the  lower  Amasonas,  are  the  most 
remarkable ;  there  are  also  many  varieties  of  eagles,  hawks,  kites,  and 
owlsL  The  other  birds  are  mora  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
plumage  than  their  voice.  The  most  beautiful  are  the  toucans,  the 
tanagras,  the  numerous  speoies  of  the  parrots,  chatterers,  and  ravens 
of  different  colours,  as  also  the  Balearic  crane,  different  shrikes,  king- 
fishen^  wood-peckers,  and  humming-bjrda.  l^y  varietiea  of  birds  aro 
suitable  for  food,  and  especially  the  different  kinds  of  pigeons,  which 
are  caught  by  steeping  grain  in  the  poiwnous  juice  of  the  mandioc- 
root 

The  numerous  lakes  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Brasil  in  the 
province  of  Bio  Grande  do  Sul  are  at  certain  seasons  covered  with 
water-fowl,  especially  geese  and  ducks ;  this  is  still  more  the  case 
with  the  numerous  lakes  in  the  plain  of  tibe  Amazonas,  where  the 
Indians  kill  great  numbera  of  storks,  cranes,  ducks,  &c 

Fish  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  souroes  of 
wealth  to  BraiiL  Whales,  which  in  the  southern  hemisphere  approach 
much  nearer  to  the  equator  than  in  the  northern,  and  come  as  far  as 
16"  8.  laty  formeriy  yielded  considerable  profit,  but  this  branch  of 
industry  has  much  declined.  Farther  south,  on  the  coast  of  Bio 
Grande  do  Sul,  the  PhyMier  maoroetphalua  (Linn.)  ia  frequent,  and 
yields  spermaceti  in  abundance.  Among  the  fish  caught  along  the 
coast  the  garopa  is  the  most  important  It  attains  the  length  of  from 
12  to  20  feet,  and  is  very  well  tasted.  It  is  most  abundant  along  tho 
shores  of  the  province  of  Bahia,  where  great  quantities  are  annually 
caught  and  exported.  But  the  quantity  of  fiah  in  the  i^aoonas  and 
its  large  tributaries  as  fiu*  up  as  the  cataracts  is  truly  astonishing. 
Mr.  Wallace  found  206  species  of  fish  in  the  Bio  Negro  alone,  and 
theae  he  saya  he  is  sure  "  are  but  a  portion  of  what  exist  there."  It 
is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  most  of  the  fishes  of  the  Bio  Negro  are 
different  firom  those  found  in  the  Amaaonas ;  indeed  "  in  %yerj  amali 
river  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  river  distinct  kinds  are  round." 
In  many  places  the  inhabitants,  Indians  as  well  as  European  settlers, 
gain  a  considerable  portion  of  their  subcistence  by  fishing,  in  which 
the  Indians  display  much  ingenuity.  The  larger  fish  are  saJted  and 
dried,  and  in  this  state  consumed  by  the  lower  classes;  from  the 
smaller  fish  oil  is  extracted.  The  laigest  species  are  the  pirarucil 
{Sudu  ptramcA,  Spix),  which  for  size  and  quantity  may  be  compared 
with  the  cod  of  our  seas,  and  the  pirarara  (Pkraeioeephalui  btcolor^ 
Agass.).  The  dolphin  (DdphiMU  Amaaoniau,  Spix)  ia  not  found 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Amaaonas,  but  occurs  farther  up  the  river. 
It  is  from  seven  to  eight  feet  long,  and  is  caught  by  the  natives  for  the 
oil  which  is  extracted  from  its  fkt ;  the  flesh  is  hard  and -has  a  disa- 
greeable taste.  The  lamantin  or  manati  (Manatm  Amerieantu,  Cuv.) 
was  formerly  found  even  in  the  smaller  rivers  along  the  coast  between 
Bio  Janeiro  and  Maranhflo.  It  is  now  sometimes  seen  in  the  Bio  de 
S.  Francesco,  but  is  common  in  the  Amazonas  and  its  northern  larger 
affluents.  From  its  resemblance  to  an  ox  it  is  called  by  the  Portugpiese 
peixe-boi  (ox-fish),  and  by  the  Spaniards  vaca  marina  (sea-cow).  In 
the  Bio  Amazonas,  according  to  I^Orbigny,  it  is  sometimes  20  feet 
long,  and  weighs  from  70  to  80  cwt  One  fish  offcen  yields  480  or  600 
gallons  of  oil,  and  its  flesh,  which  resembles  fresh  pork,  is  excellent 
Mr.  Wallace,  however,  states  that  he  saw  none  exceeding  seven  feet 
in  length.  Saussges  are  made  of  it,  and  sent  to  Portugal  as  a  delicaoy. 
It  is  a  very  peaceful  animal,  and  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers.  Its 
greatest  enemy  is  the  alligator,  of  which  there  are  several  species  in 
the  rivers  and  lakes  of  BraaiL 

There  are  several  species  of  turtles  in  the  Bio  Amazonas,  but  that 
called  Tartaruga  grande  {Bmif»  Amcaanica,  Spix)  is  most  common. 
Its  flesh  generally  weighs  from  9  to  10  lbs.  The  farms  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  river  have  plaoea  well  fenced,  in  which  they  are  kept 
and  killed  as  they  are  wanted.  On  some  sandy  islands  of  the  Rio 
Amazonas,  as  well  as  the  Madeira,  Rio  N^gro,  and  Yupurd,  the  turtles 
lay  their  eggs  when  the  water  is  lowest:  the  eggs  are  gathered, 
broken,  and  by  means  of  a  slow  fire  reduced  to  a  fat  substance,  called 
'  Manteiga  de  Tartaruga,'  which  is  extensively  used  all  over  Brazil. 
About  20,000  pots  of  this  fat,  each  containing  60  lbs.,  are  annually 
made,  and  several  thousand  persons  are  occupied  in  its  preparation. 

Snakes  are  common  in  Brazil,  and  some  are  of  great  size,  but  the 
number  which  are  poisonous,  aocording  to  Freyreiss,  is  not  very  large. 
Lizards  are  very  numerous. 

The  insects  of  Brazil  aro  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  colours, 
and  their  size,  especially  ^  butterflies,  in  respect  to  which  Brazil  ia 
unrivalled  both  as  regards  numbers  and  beauty  :  Mr.  Bates  obtained 
1200  species  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazonas.  Some  of  the  inaeots  are 
very  destructive  to  fruits  or  furniture,  as  the  ants,  of  which  one  species 
is  fried  and  eaten  as  a  delicacy.  The  variety  of  (7o2eop<€fo  is  very  great; 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  extraordinary  harlequin-beetle  and  the 
gigantic  Prwni  and  DynatU»t  they  are  generally  of  small  aiae  and 
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little  brilJuuioy  ot  colour.  Penons,  more  eBpecially  Europeans,  who 
have  jiut  arrived  in  Brazil,  suffer  much  from  mosquitoes,  sand-fleas 
(PuUx  penetrans),  and  some  kinds  of  Conops.  The  scorpion,  which 
sometimes  attains  a  length  of  six  inches,  the  scolopander,  and  some 
kinds  of  caterpillars,  especially  those  of  the  family  of  Bombycet,  cause 
swellings  and  ezcessiye  pains. 

The  domesticated  bee  of  Europe  is  not  known  in  Brazil ;  but  Mar- 
tins has  enumerated  mora  than  thirty  species  of  wild  bees,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  without  stings,  and  it  is  supposed  that  some  of  them  cotdd 
be  domesticated.  Gardner,  however,  during  his  four  years'  travels  in 
Brazil,  only  saw  one  attempt  made  to  do  so,  and  that  was  by  a  Cornish 
miner  in  the  Gold  District.  In  the  province  of  San  Paulo  the  nopal- 
tree  grows,  and  the  inhabitants  collect  cochineaL  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  the  silk-womii  but  hitherto  we  believe 
without  success. 

The  minend  wealth  of  Brazil  is  considerable.  Gold  is  found  on 
both  sides  of  the  Serra  dos  Yertentes,  from  the  Serra  de  Mantigueira 
to  the  north  branch  of  the  Serra  dos  Paricis,  for  a  distance  of  about 
200  miles,  but  farther  on  the  north  than  on  the  south  side.  It  is 
foimd,  more  or  less,  in  almost  all  the  rivers  which  form  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Francesco,  Tocantins,  Araguay,  and  Guapord,  but  by 
far  the  greatest  quantity  has  been  collected  in  the  affluents  of  the 
Francesco.  The  greatest  quantity  has  been  obtained  by  washing  the 
sand  from  the  bed  of  certain  rivers,  or  the  alluvial  deposit  on  their 
banks.  It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  work  the  mines  in  the  mountains.  Before  the  begiiming 
of  the  last  century  the  quantity  of  gold  obtained  was  inconsiderable, 
but  it  increased  rapidly.  The  greatest  quantity  was  found  between 
1753  and  1768,  and  from  that  time  it  continued  to  decrease,  mainly 
owing  to  the  better  portion  of  the  auriferous  sand  having  been 
exhausted,  and  to  the  amoimt  of  capital  required  to  work  the  veins  in 
the  mountains  on  a  regular  system.  British  capital  has  within  the  last 
few  years  been  employed  with  considerable  success,  and  the  mines  at 
Congo  Sooo,  near  the  Villa  de  SabanS,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  das 
Velhas,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  de  S.  Francesco,  at  Cocaes,  at  Morro 
Velho,  and  elsewhere,  are  the  result  of  British  enterprise.  Iron  is 
very  abundant :  in  some  places,  as  at  Minas  Geraes,  there  are  whole 
mountains  of  ore;  according  to  St.  HiUire,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
inexhaustibln,  but  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  worked  on  an 
extensive  scale  only  m  two  or  three  places.  Copper  was  once  worked 
to  a  considerable  extent.  No  silver  has  been  found,  and  only  slight 
indications  of  tin  and  quicksilver.  Platinum  occurs  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Abaet^r  a  tributary  of  the  Francesco,  and  in  some  other  places. 
Lead  and  cobalt  are  more  common.  Arsenic,  bismuth,  antimony,  and 
manganese  are  found. 

No  country  probably  is  richer  in  diamonds  than  Brazil,  but  hitherto 
they  have  only  been  found  in  the  rivers.  The  most  western  streams 
in  which  diamonds  have  been  discovered  are  some  of  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Paraguay.  The  diamond  district,  of  which  the 
Cidade  Diamentina  is  the  centre,  or  the  district  of  Tejuco,  where  by 
far  the  greatest  quantity  of  diamonds  has  been  found,  is  situated 
under  18°  S.  lat.,  and  comprehends  both  sides  of  the  Serra  de  Espin- 
hafo.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Rio  lequetinhonha,  an  upper  branch  of 
the  Rio  Belmonte ;  the  small  rivers  of  the  western  part  of  the  dis- 
trict fall  into  the  Francesco.  In  this  dLstrict  about  10,000  persons  are 
dependent  upon  the  collection  of  diamonds.  The  searching  for  stones, 
formerly  a  monopoly  of  the  government,  is  now  free  to  idl.  To  the 
south-west  of  this  district,  on  the  Abaet^  and  Indaia,  both  of  which 
join  the  Francesco  on  the  left  bank,  between  18**  and  19°,  there  is 
.  another  diamond  district^  in  which  some  of  the  largest  diamonds 
known  have  been  found ;  but  the  search  here  has  been  long  aban- 
doned. In  the  plain  of  the  Rio  ParaniL  diamonds  are  found  in  the 
Tabagi,  which  falls  into  the  Paranapanema,  a  tributary  of  the  Parani. 
The  value  of  the  gold  and  diamonds  of  Brazil  has  however  become 
inconsiderable  compared  with  its  other  products.  The  yellow  topazes 
found  near  Villa  Rica  are  much  esteemed.  Amethysts  and  other 
precious  stones  are  found  in  Minaa  Geraes. 

Brazil  could  not  maintain  its  immense  stock  of  cattie  if  the  people 
were  obliged  to  buy  salt^  without  a  supply  of  which  the  animals  will 
not  thrive.  The  table-land  does  not  contain  rocknNdt^  but  a  great 
number  of  small  patches  occur  on  the  surface  covered  with  a  salt 
effloresoence,  which  the  cattle  lick  up.  These  patches,  which  gene- 
rally do  not  exceed  a  few  square  yards,  double  the  value  of  an  estate. 
In  other  places  salt«prings  occur,  and  serve  the  same  purpose.  There 
are  also  salt  steppes,  which  resemble  those  on  the  high  land  of  Iran 
in  Asia*  Two  of  them  are  very  extensive ;  one  runs,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Francesco,  between  7°  and  10°  S.  lat,  from  the  Villa  de  Urubii  to 
the  Villa  de  loazeiro,  with  an  average  breadth  of  from  80  to  100 
miles ;  the  other  is  situated  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  empire, 
between  the  Paraguay  and  the  Serra  de  Agoapehy,  beginning  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jurua,  and  extending  in  a  south-western  direction  for  a 
great  distance.  In  both  districts  the  surface  is  slightly  undulating, 
and  the  salt  which  appears  on  the  surface  after  the  rains  is  extracted 
by  washing  the  earth,  and  leaving  the  water  to  evaporate.  In  some 
places,  along  the  Francesco  and  in  the  province  of  Cear^  laige  caverns 
occur,  the  soil  of  which  is  impregnated  with  saltpetre.     In  other 

g laces,  mora  eapeeially  on  the  Rio  de  lequetinhonha,  alum  is  found 
I  abundance. 


Inhabitanti.— The  mabitants  of  Brazil  consist  of  aborigines  and  of 
foreigners,  who  have  settied  here  in  the  last  three  centuries.  The 
aborigines  are  divided  into  a  great  number  of  tribes,  but  they  so  far 
resemble  one  another  in  figure,  complexion,  and  habits,  as  to  appear 
to  belong  to  the  same  race.  They  are  of  a  middling  size  and  of  slender 
make.  Their  complexion  is  a  shining  light  copper  colour,  which 
sometimes  passes  into  a  yellowish-brown ;  their  hair  is  black,  lank,  and 
rough,  their  eyes  are  small,  dark  brown,  and  placed  a  littie  oblique; 
their  cheek-bones  are  prominent  All  these  characters  indicate  a 
resemblance  to  the  race  which  inhabits  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia. 
They  have  littie  hair  on  the  chin.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  these 
tribes  agree  so  well  in  their  external  characters,  they  have  all  a  dif- 
ferent language,  even  if  a  tribe  consists  of  only  a  few  families,  which  is 
sometimes  the  case.  It  is  true  that  most  of  these  languages  contain 
some  common  roots,  but  the  relationship  is  not  so  dose  that  one  can 
be  easily  understood  or  learned  because  another  is  known.  These 
tribes  are  still  in  a  very  low  state  of  civilisation,  but  they  are  not 
unacquainted  with  agriculture,  and  with  scarcely  an  exception  culti- 
vate the  ground  and  plant  the  two  kinds  of  mandioc,  bananas,  and  a 
species  of  palm-trees.  They  have  likewise  divided  tiieir  hunting* 
grounds,  and  marked  these  divisions  by  boundaries.  Still  they  derive 
the  greater  part  of  their  subsistence  from  the  chace,  the  wild  fruits  of 
the  forest,  and  from  fishing.  In  some  tribes  the  men  and  women  go 
naked,  in  others  the  women  have  some  clothing.  The  number  of 
these  savage  tribes  probably  exceeds  200 ;  many  of  them,  however, 
consist  of  only  one  or  two  families.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  tribes  in  the  plain  of  the  Amazonas  to  the  north  of  the  river, 
where  the  people  live  in  a  completely  isolated  state,  and  at  great 
distances  from  one  another.  To  the  south  of  that  river  the  tribes 
are  much  more  numerous,  and  often  consist  of  several  thousand 
individuals. 

All  the  aborigines,  who  lead  an  independent  and  roving  life,  are 
called  in  Brazil  Indianos  Bravoe,  or  Gentios,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Indianos  Mansos  (Domesticated  Indians),  who  have  settied  among 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Europeans.  Of  these  domesticated 
Indians,  there  is  a  very  considerable  number,  especially  on  the  coast 
They  were  brought  together  by  the  Jesuits,  and  induced  to  settie  in 
villages,  called  in  Portuguese  aldeas,  where  they  were  accustomed  to 
agricultural  labour.  But  on  the  suppression  of  that  order,  the  Indians 
left  their  abodes  and  returned  to  the  woods,  where  they  now  cultivate 
a  piece  of  ground,  hardly  sufficient  to  give  them  a  bure  subsistence^ 
and  employ  their  time  chiefly  in  fishing  and  hunting.  Their  huts  are 
better  thui  tiiose  of  the  savage  tribes,  and  they  profess  Christianity. 

The  foreign  settlers  are  either  Portuguese,  or  negroes  from  Africa 
who  have  been  brought  over  as  slaves,  and  for  the  most  part  are  still 
in  a  state  of  slaveiy.  The  Portuguese  and  the  negro  have  inter- 
mingled with  one  another,  and  with  the  aborigines.  The  descendants 
of  Europeans  and  negroes  are  called  Mulattos ;  those  of  Europeans 
and  aborigines,  Mameluccos ;  and  those  of  the  negroes  and  Indians, 
Caribocos.  The  ofiBspring  of  the  mulattos  and  negroes,  who  are  called 
Cubras,  are  also  very  numerous.  The  descendants  of  the  negroes  are 
called  in  Brazil  Creoles.  The  Mameluccos  are  valued  for  their  quiet 
disposition  and  their  honesty. 

The  whole  population  of  Brazil  is  estimated  at  from  four  to  five 
millions ;  but  the  different  independent  aboriginal  tribes,  which  still 
possess  more  than  half  the  surface  of  the  countiy,  are  not  included  in 
this  account  It  is  conjectured  that  the  whites  number  less  than  a 
million ;  the  negroes  about  two  millions,  of  which  number  more  than 
three-fourths  are  slaves ;  and  the  mixed  races  and  Indians  somewhat 
more :  but»  as  we  pointed  out  before,  all  the  statements  hitherto 
published  respecting  the  population  of  Brazil,  whether  of  the  entire 
empire,  of  the  several  provinces,  or  of  particular  towns,  are  mere 
estimates,  and  generally  founded  on  very  insufficient  data. 

Poliiieal  JHvirione. — ^Brazil  is  divided  into  nineteen  provinces,  of 
which  fifteen  are  situated  along  the  coast^  and  four  in  the  interior. 
Along  the  coast^  beginning  from  the  south,  are  the  following 
provinces : — 

1.  S.  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande  do  Std  comprehends  the  sandy  plain 
that  stretches  along  the  shore  from  the  boundary  of  the  republic  of 
Uruguay  to  the  Rio  Mambituba,  a  small  river  which  enters  the  sea 
south  of  the  Morro  de  S.  Marta,  and  aUo  the  whole  country  between 
this  plain  and  the  Rio  Uruguay.  This  province  is  rich  in  cattie  and 
horses,  produces  the  grains  of  Europe,  and  rice,  as  well  as  most 
European  fruits ;  vines  also  succeed  very  welL  In  the  most  northern 
districts  along  the  Rio  Uruguay  there  are  a  few  feeble  tribes  of  inde- 
pendent Indiana.  S.  Pedro,  the  only  harbour  of  this  province,  is 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  S.  Pedro,  and  is  formed  by  a  sandy 
tongue  of  land.  As  vessels  cannot  approach  near  the  town  of  S.  Pedro 
which  contains  nearly  4000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  an  active 
trade  with  Rio  Janeiro,  they  remain  at  a  place  called  S.  Joz4  Porto 
Alegre,  the  capital  of  the  province,  situated  on  a  bay  formed  by  the 
Rio  Jacuhy,  is  well  built,  and  contains  an  hospital  and  several  schools 
The  population  in  1845  was  about  10,000. 

2.  S.  Catharina  comprehends  the  hilly  country  along  the  coast 
between  the  Rio  Mambituba  and  tiie  Rio  Sahy,  which  separates  it 
from  S.  Paulo,  and  also  the  island  of  S.  Catharina :  it  lies  between 
29°  20'  and  25^  50'.  Here  the  grains  and  fruits  of  Europe  are  culti- 
vated together  with  those  of  a  hotter  climate.    There  are  some  good 
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hurbouxB  on  the  ooast^  but  the  moet  frequented  ii  that  formed  by  the 
island  of  Q.  Catharina.  The  island  of  a  Catbarina  is  abore  80  miles 
long  finom  north  to  south,  and  from  4  to  8  mUes  wide ;  its  surfiace 
presents  a  sucoession  of  hUl  and  dale,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  covered 
with  fine  trees ;  it  abounds  with  water,  and  has  some  fine  lakes ;  the 
climate  is  temperate,  and  the  air  salubrious,  so  that  it  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  by  invalids.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait^ 
which  in  its  narrowest  part,  where  it  is  formed  by  two  projecting 
capes,  is  not  more  than  200  fathoms  wide.  These  capes  divide  the 
strait  into  two  large  ports,  almost  equal  in  sise,  and  both  very  safa 
The  jiorth  and  larger  port  is  10  miles  wide,  and  deep  enough  for  ships 
of  war ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  ports  in  South  America.  Nana  Senhora 
do  DeierrOf  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island  upon  a  bay,  a  little  to  the  east-south-east  of  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  strait  It  has  about  4500  inhabitants,  and  contains  the  resi- 
dence of  the  president  of  the  province^  an  hospitd,  an  arsenal,  fta 
Some  small  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  cloth,  and  of  pottery 
are  carried  on.  Many  spermaceti  whales  are  taken  in  the  strait,  and 
the  oil  is  prmared  in  several  places  of  the  island  and  the  adjacent 
mainland.  Lagumi,  population  about  1000,  on  the  continent,  has  a 
harbour  for  coasting  vessels,  and  exports  grain,  timber,  and  fish, 
which  abound  along  this  coast  &  mmeeaco,  near  the  boundary  of 
the  province  of  S.  Paulo  and  on  an  island,  has  also  a  harbour  for 
smacks,  and  exports  grain  and  a  great  quantity  of  timber  and  cordage. 

3.  S.  Paulo  extends  over  the  greater  part  of  the  plain  of  the 
Parantf,  namely,  that  part  of  it  which  lies  on  the  east  of  the  Rio 
ParaniK,  and  over  the  Campos  da  Vacaria,  and  the  sea-coast  from  the 
Rio  Sahy,  to  the  bay  called  Angra  dos  Reys.  On  the  table-lands 
cattle^  and  horses  are  raised  in  great  numbers,  and  grain,  mandioc, 
and  rice  are  cultivated  and  exported.  On  the  coast,  sugar,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  a  little  coffee  are  rused.  The  west  districts,  along  the 
Rio  Parand,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Tiete  to  that  of  the  Iguassu, 
are  still  in  poBMssion  of  independent  tribes.  This  province  has  many 
harbours  for  coasting  vessds,  and  some  thriving  towns  along  the 
coast  Igw^pey  population  7000,  stands  on  a  good  harbour ;  it  ex* 
ports  great  quantities  of  rice  and  timber.  Sanioi,  the  port  of  the 
town  of  S.  Paulo,  to  which  an  excellent  road  leads  over  the  moun- 
tains, is  on  the  north  side  of  an  island  mlled  S.  Yincente,  in  the  Bay 
of  Santos,  and  has  a  harbour  capable  of  receiving  men-of-war.  It  has 
8000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  very  considerable  trade,  especially 
in  siigar.  On  the  saine  island,  but  on  the  south  shore,  is  the  town  of 
&  Vmeente,  population  600,  the  first  establishment  of  the  Portuguese 
in  Brazil  and  long  the  capital ;  it  is  now  only  inhabited  by  fishermen. 
S.  Scbitttiao,  farther  to  the  east^  is  on  the  strait  of  Toque,  which  is 
more  than  2  miles  wide,  and  separates  the  island  of  S.  Sebastiao  from 
the  continent  The  town  has  a  harbour  for  coasting  vessels,  8000 
inhabitants,  and  exports  tfmber  and  ^;nm.  Besides  the  capital, 
S.  Paulo,  which  contains  12,000  inhabitants,  there  are  four  other 
considerable  places  in  the  interior,  Itu,  S.  Carlos,  Sorocaba,  and 
Corytiba.  Itu,  or  ffUu,  on  the  Tiet^  is  the  centre  of  the  most  fertile 
and  populous  district  in  the  province.  The  town  contains  two 
churches,  two  convents,  several  schools,  an  hospital,  fta,  and  with  the 
surrounding  district  about  10,000  inhabitants.  S,  Carlot,  formerly 
Campinoi,  is  a  large  town  situated  on  the  border  of  the  plains,  and  is 
a  principal  station  of  the  muleteers  and  others  carrying  on  the  inter- 
course between  the  coast  and  the  interior :  population  about  6000. 
SoroctAa,  situated  on  a  hill  to  the  west  of  S.  Paulo,  has  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  considerable  trade  in  cattle  and  grain.  Coffee  and 
tobacco  are  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  vicinity.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  the  Morro  de  Arasoyaba,  which  is  several  miles  in  circuit, 
and  consiBts  entirely  of  iron-ore.  Oirytiba,  on  the  north  skirts  of  the 
Campos  da  Vacaria,  with  the  surrounding  district^  has  a  population  of 
12,000  mostly  dependent  on  a^^culture ;  some  coarse  woollens  are 
manufactured :  it  sends  the  produce  of  that  country  to  the  coast 

4.  Rio  Janeiro,  comprehending  the  coast  between  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  bay,  called  Angra  dos  Revs,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Cabaputfna,  extends  from  50  to  60  miles  inland.  To  it  bdongs  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  Serra  do  Mar ;  and  the  Serra  de  Mantigueira 
stretches  along  its  western  boundary.  It  is  mountainous,  but  contains 
also  extensive  valleys.  The  grains  of  Europe  do  not  thrive  in  this 
province ;  but  rice,  mandioc,  and  maize  are  extensively  cultivated. 
Coffee  is  raiaed  to  a  greater  amount  than  in  any  other  province^  and 
cotton  is  also  largely  raised.  It  has  some  excellent  harbours,  especially 
those  of  Rio  Janeiro  and  of  Angra  dos  Reys.  The  latter  is  formed  bv 
two  islands,  Ilha  Grande  and  Marumbaya,  lying  in  a  parallel  line  with 
the  coast,  and  contains  some  excellent  roadsteads.  Two  of  its  three 
entrances  are  from  5  to  8  miles  wide,  with  a  dejith  of  about  80 
fathoma  The  port-town  of  Angra  das  Reyt,  on  the  mainland  opposite 
the  Ilha  Qrande,  was  once  a  more  important  place  than  at  present 
It  contains  three  churches  with  convents  attacned,  and  about  8500 
inhabitants.  Paratyf  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Angra  dos 
Reys,  is  a  small  town,  but  is  a  somewhat  busy  place,  being  we  port 
ef  the  singularly  fertile  plains  of  Paraty-Merim,  Bananal,  and  Mam- 
bucaba,  from  wliich  axe  exported  the  finest  sugar,  coffee,  and  fruits. 
The  town  is  regularly  built,  and  contains  three  churches.  Distilling 
is  carried  on  largely.  The  town  and  suburbs  contain  nearly  10,000 
inhabitants.  This  province  does  not  contain  any  other  considerable 
town  exoept  Rio  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  BiaziL    [Rio  Janiioo.] 


6.  Espirito  Santo  extends  &t>m  the  Rio  Cabapudna  to  the  Rio 
Belmonte  along  the  coast,  and  from  60  miles  to  above  100  miles  inland. 
Some  districts  are  hilly,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  province  consists 
of  extensive  low  plains.  A  small  portion  of  it  is  under  cultivation, 
and  produces  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  mandioc,  and  maize  in  abundanoeu 
Fish  abound  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  coast  The  west  districts 
are  occupied  by  the  independent  aborigines,  among  whom  the  Boto- 
cudos  are  dLBtinguished  by  their  bravery  and  cannibalism.  Along 
the  coast  are  the  islands  called  the  Abbolhos.  There  are  some  har- 
bours, but  only  fit  for  trading  vessels.  Victoria,  or  Noua  Smfwra  de 
Victoria,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  on  the  west  side  of  an  island 
15  miles  in  circumference,  in  the  large  bay  of  Espirito  Santo,  which 
is  deep  enough  for  frigates,  and  has  safe  andiorage.  The  town  eon* 
tains  6000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  an  active  commerce  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country.  CaraveUat,  the  most  commercial  town  of 
Espirito  Santo,  is  opposite  the  Abrolhos,  on  the  river  Caravellas, 
which  is  only  an  arm  of  the  sea  extending  10  miles  inland,  of  consi- 
derable widtii  and  very  deep ;  but  the  entrance  is  only  aoceesible  to 
small  vessels.  The  town,  which  contains  above  8500  inhabitants, 
exports  chiefly  mandioo-flour,  rice,  and  fish,  the  garoupa  being  taken 
in  great  numbers  near  the  Abrolhos  and  the  reef  extending  east  of 
them.  Porto  Seguro,  near  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Buranhen,  as 
a  considerable  place,  with  a  good  but  not  deep  harbour.  The  town- 
house  was  onoe  a  Jesuits'  college ;  its  church  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
BraziL  Its  inhabitants  are  principally  occupied  in  Uie  garoupa 
fisheiy. 

6.  Bahia  extends  from  the  Rio  Belmonte  to  the  Rio  S.  Francesco 
about  480  miles,  and  on  the  average  about  200  miles  inland.  By  hr 
the  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  mountainous.  With  regard  to  its 
climate  and  productions  it  may  be  divided  into  three  districts  of  very 
unequal  extent  The  first,  comprehending  the  southern  coast  up  to 
point  Mutta,  or  the  Bay  of  Camamu,  and  extending  inland  about  90 
miles,  IB  called  the  Beini-Mar,  and  has  an  abundance  of  running  water 
with  a  fertile  soil,  on  which  mandioc,  rice,  maize,  sugar,  cotton,  and 
coffee  flourish ;  but  the  climate  is  humid  and  unhealthy.  In  this 
part  there  are  few  European  settiements.  The  inhabitants  are  moetiy 
of  the  mixed  races,  but  there  are  some  native  tribes.  Rice  is  the 
chief  article  sent  to  Bahia.  The  Beira-B£ar  contains  immense  forests 
of  vsluable  timber,  as  yet  almost  untouched  by  the  woodman.  The 
second  district,  known  as  the  Reooncave,  lies  north  of  the  former;  it 
extends  round  the  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos,  or  All  Sadnts'  Bay,  to 
Cape  S.  Antonia,  and  from  20  to  80  miles  inland.  The  climate  of 
the  Reconcave  is  healthy,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  there  U  abundance  of 
water;  and  these  with  its  commercial  advantages  have  rendered  the 
Reooncave  the  most  populous  district  of  BraziL  Villages  and  farm- 
houses are  frequent,  and  there  are  between  20  and  SO  small  towns. 
The  capital  of  the  province,  Bahia,  lies  near  the  northern  entrance  of 
the  bay  around  which  the  district  is  situated.  Between  the  entrances 
to  the  bay  lies  the  island  of  Itaparica,  which  is  28  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  10  mUes  across  in  the  widest  part  The  soil  of 
the  island  is  fertile ;  and  it  is  planted  with  cocoa-palnu^  mangoes, 
jacas,  vines,  which  bear  three  times  a  year,  oranges,  quinces,  and  other 
fruits  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  has  also  a  whale  fidieir,  oord 
manufactories,  and  distilleries;  and  about  16,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
nearly  half  liye  in  and  around  the  port-town  of  S.  Qon^o.  The 
surface  of  the  Reconcave  is  hilly  or  gentiy  undulating,  with  wide  open 
plains,  watered  by  the  Paragua^u,  the  Itapioura,  the  laguaripe^  and 
several  smaller  streams.  Great  quantities  of  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
cotton  are  raiaed  for  shipment  from  Bahia.  *Rioe^  mandioc,  and 
numerous  fruits  and  vegetables  flourish ;  and  along  the  coast  are 
whale  and  other  fisheries.  The  third  district,  whidi  is  very  different 
from  the  other  two,  consists  of  the  mountains,  and  the  serto^  or  dry 
open  plains  on  the  backs  or  between  the  ridges  of  the  mountains. 
These  plains  afford  in  ordinary  seasons  rich  pasturage,  but  they  are 
subject  to  occasional  droughts  which  cause  much  moi^bality  among  the 
cattie.  In  the  narrow  valleys  mandioc,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  some 
cotton  are  raised,  and  a  few  villages  have  been  buut ;  but  the  larger 
part  of  the  district  is  only  inhabited  by  Indian  tribes.  As  has  been 
seen,  the  soil  of  this  province  is  extremely  fertile,  and  a  good  deal  of 
care  has  been  bestowed  upon  its  cultivation.  The  principal  products 
have  been  enumerated.  In  indigenous  trees  and  plimts  it  is  very  rich. 
Timber  trees  affording  wood  of  great  beauty  and  value  are  very 
abundant,  as  well  as  those  whose  wood  is  used  in  dyeing.  There  are 
numerous  palms,  some  of  which  attain  a  prodigious  size :  the  cocoa- 
palm  and  the  passaiba,  the  bark  of  which  supphes  cordage  and  cables, 
are  among  the  most  valuable.  The  cashew-nut,  and  the  nayha-tree, 
which  yields  a  sweet  nut,  are  very  abundant  Among  medicinal 
plants  are  ipecacuanha,  Jesuit's  bark,  jalap,  tamarinds,  Brazil-root, 
curcuma,  and  betony.  Among  trees  producing  gums  are  the 
copal,  dragon's-blood,  mastic,  and  oopaiba.  The  metals  once 
formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wealth  of  this  province^  but 
they  are  now  of  very  little  importance^  Mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  and  antimony  exist,  but  they  are  not  worked.  Saltpetre  occurs, 
but  it  is  not  collected.  The  capital,  Bahia,  is  noticecl  under  its 
titie.  Cachoeir€t,  on  the  Paraguacu,  is  a  busy  and  flourishing  town 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  (^ez  tobacco  district  of  the  Reooncave; 
some  coffse  is  also  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  population  of 
the  town  and  distnct  is  about  15,000,    Kear  this  tQwi^  oopner  mines 
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•rere  once  workod ;  in  one  ot  wHicn  a  piece  1666  lbs.  in  weight  was 
found,  being  the  largest  piece  of  native  copper  ever  discovered. 
Maragoffype,  in  the  valley  of  the  Iguape,  an  affluent  of  the  Paraguacu, 
though  but  a  smidl  town  is  of  some  importance  as  the  centre  of  the 
sugar  district,  which  extends  for  five  or  six  miles  north  of  the  town, 
and  contains  above  20  plantations.  lUieOB,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  was  founded  in  1536 ;  it  has  a  good  deal  of  trade, 
and  contains  nearly  3000  inhabitants.  Olivm^a,  a  town  some  miles 
south  of  IlheoB,  has  also  some  local  importance.  Camamu,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Camamu,  population  2000,  is  a  busy  port-town ; 
the  exports  are  chiefly  of  timber  and  rice.  Jacobina,  on  the  left  bank 
of  Itapicura,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Oura,  is  the  centre  of  a  busy 
agricultural  district^  celebrated  for  its  tobacco  :  population  together 
about  10,000. 

7.  Seregnpe  del  Key  comprehends  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
river  Rio  Heal,  as  for  as  the  embouchure  of  the  Francesco,  and  140 
miles  inland.  Its  surface  is  a  plain,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
hiUs ;.  but  the  west  portion  is  considerably  higher  than  the  east,  which 
is  covered  with  forests,  intermingled  with  patches  of  cultivated 
ground  The  west  country  is  generally  stony,  with  few  woods  or 
fertile  tracts,  and  is  very  deficient  in  water.  It  supplies  only  very 
indifferent  pasture  for  cattle.  In  the  east  district  the  plantations  of 
sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco  are  numerous.  The  harbours  are  formed 
by  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  which  are  neither  large  nor  deep.  Sao 
Ckristovao,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called  Seregipe,  population  3000,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  near  the  river  Paramopoma,  an 
arm  of  the  Rio  Yazabarris,  18  miles  from  the  sea :  coasting  vessels 
come  up  to  the  town.  It  has  manufiictories  of  sugar  and  tobacco, 
and  some  tan-pits.  Eatancia^  population  about  3000,  18  miles  from 
the  sea  on  the  Rio  Real,  carries  on  an  active  commerce  in  the  produce 
of  the  country. 

8.  Alagoas.  This  province  has  been  already  described.  [Alaooab.] 
The  present  capital  is  MaceiS,  or  Mataayo,  the  seat  of  government 
having  been  removed  there  from  Alagoas.  The  town  consists  of  a 
single  street  of  white  houses,  ranged  along  the  beach  at  the  back  of 
the  harbour  of  the  same  name,  which  is  formed  by  a  coral  reef,  and 
affords  good  anchorage.  The  town  contains  four  churches,  a  govern- 
ment house,  a  theatre,  and  about  6000  inhabitants.  The  chiof  exports 
are  sugar,  cotton,  hides,  and  Brazil-wood,  but  the  products  of  the 
province  are  chiefly  sent  to  Bahia  and  Pemambuco  for  shipment. 
Some  lace  is  made  at  Ma^eid. 

9.  Pemambuco  consists  of  two  parts,  one  on  the  coast^  and  the 
other  on  the  table-land.  The  latter  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Sertflo  de  Pemambuco.  The  country  along  the  shores  extending 
between  the  river  Una  and  Goyanna  is  in  general  flat>  but  farther 
inland  it  presents  a  succession  of  hill  and  dale,  intermixed  with 
some  level  grounds  of  considerable  extent  Where  it  approaches  the 
Sertao  the  surface  is  stony  and  sterile.  The  Sert&o,  which  extends 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  S.  Francesco,  between  the  province 
of  Bahia  and  Qoyaz,  as  far  as  the  Rio  Carinheuha,  an  affluent  of  the 
Rio  S.  Franoesoo  (near  15°  S.  lat.)  is  a  portion  of  the  table-land  of 
Brazil,  and  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  the  salt  steppes  already 
described.  Other  portions  however  afford  excellent  pasture  for  cattle, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  the  plantations  of  cotton  are  increasing. 
Sugar  and  cotton,  and  other  common  productions  of  tropical  climates 
are  cultivated,  and  dye-wood  is  got  in  the  forests,  nearly  100 
miles  from  the  sea.  Close  to  the  mainland  and  about  80  miles 
north  fh>m  Pemambuco  city  is  the  island  of  Jtamarcma,  celebrated 
for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  its  salt-works,  and  its  fisheries.  The  island 
is  about  20  miles  long  and  24  miles  broad ;  it  contains  two  or  three 
villages,  several  churches,  a  theatre,  and  about  8000  inhabitants. 
Vast  quantities  of  cocoa-nut  palms  grow  on  the  island ;  sugar,  rice, 
and  mandioc  are  also  raised.  The  numerous  harbours  idong  the 
coast  of  Pemambuco  are  only  adapted  for  small  crafty  except  those 
of  Catuama,  Recife,  and  Tamandare.  The  port  of  Catuama  is  at 
the  north  entrance  of  the  strait,  which  divides  the  island  of  Itamaraca 
from  the  continent,  and  near  the  north  part  of  the  coast.  Recife  is 
the  harbour  of  the  town  of  Pemambuco ;  and  the  port  of  Tamandare 
lies  about  30  miles  south-west  of  Cape  S.  AugusUnho.  The  last 
named  is  the  best^  and  capable  of  holding  large  vessels,  being  four 
and  five  fathoms  deep  at  the  entrance,  and  six  fathoms  within. 
Besides  the  towns  of  Recife  and  Ollnde,  which  compose  the  town  of 
PsBiTAMBnco,  there  is  Chyanna,  population  5000,  at  the  junction  of 
two  rivers,  15  miles  from  the  sea,  which  exports  considerable  quantities 
of  cotton.  It  contains  five  churches,  an  hospital,  and  some  other 
public  buildings,  and  is  the  seat  of  civil  and  criminal  courts.  Some 
factories  have  been  established  here. 

10.  Pamahyba  do  Norte  extends  about  60  miles  along  the  coast 
from  the  Rio  Goyanna  to  the  Bay  of  Marcos,  and  210  miles  at  its 
greatest  width  from  east  to  west.  More  than  two-thirds  of  its 
surface  have  an  arid  soil  and  are  not  cultivated.  The  cultivated 
lands  are  in  the  vicinity  of  some  rivers  and  on  the  mountain  ridges, 
which  are  generally  covered  with  trees  and  have  a  strong  soiL  The 
principal  products  are  sugar,  cotton,  mandioc,  maize,  and  tobacco, 
with  excellent  fruits.  Its  few  ports  can  only  receive  small  vessels ; 
but  from  Cape  Branco  a  reef  extends  nearly  18  miles  north,  between 
which  and  the  beach  there  are  nine  and  ten  fathoms  of  water,  in  which 
vesseli  can  ride  in  safety.  Pamakyha,  the  capital  of  the  province,  popu- 


lation 15,000,  is  on  the  right  bank,  10  miles  above  the  embouchure  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  whidi,  though  about  three  miles  wide 
at  its  mouth,  allows  ships  to  ascend  only  for  three  miles ;  nothing 
but  smacks  can  come  up  to  the  town,  the  commerce  of  which  in  tho 
produoe  of  the  province  is  considerabie.  In  the  town  are  government 
and  other  warehouses,  the  president's  palaoe,  the  treasury,  a  hand- 
some edifice,  several  churches  and  convents,  an  arsenal,  and  an 
electoral  college. 

*  11.  Rio  Qrande  do  Norte  extends  along  the  ooast  from  the  Bay  of 
Marcos  to  a  range  of  hills  called  the  Serra  of  Appody,  by  whidi  it 
is  separated  from  Ceartf,  and  it  runs  100  miles  inland.  Its  surface  is 
generallv  uneven  and  hilly ;  at  a  few  places  it  rises  into  mountains ; 
forests,  however,  are  rare  and  of  no  great  extent,  but  they  produco 
very  fine  Brazil-wood.  The  climate  is  healthy ;  in  genenil  the  soil 
is  dry,  and  best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton;  but  mandioc 
and  maize  are  raised  abundantly ;  the  sugar-cane  and  rice  are  also 
cultivated.  Along  the  Appody  River  near  the  boundary  of  Ceard 
and  elsewhere,  are  several  salt-lakes,  from  which  great  quantities 
of  excellent  salt  are  extracted.  The  few  harbours  of  this  extensive 
coast  are  not  deep.  Natdl,  population  about  10,000,  the  capital  of 
the  province,  is  advantageously  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  near  two  miles  above  its  mouth.  It  has  abo  an  easy  com- 
munication with  the  inland  districts,  the  river  being  navigable  for  large 
barks  near  40  miles.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  export  tiade  in  timber. 
The  Island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha,  3°  80'  &  lat,  about  250  miles 
east-north-east  of  Cape  S.  Roque,  belongs  to  this  province.  It  is 
10  miles  long,  generally  hilly  and  stony,  with  a  few  small  portions 
of  land  capable  of  cultivation.    Convicts  are  transported  here. 

12.  Ceartf  or  Seara  extends  from  the  Serra  Appody  to  the  Serra 
Hibiapaba,  which  terminates  between  the  rivers  Camucim  and 
Pamahyba.  in  hills  not  far  distant  from  the  sea,  and  separates  it 
ttom.  Piauhy.  It  is  computed  to  measure  from  north  to  south  above 
800  miles.  The  surface  of  this  province  is  generally  uneven,  but  the 
valleys  are  wide  and  not  deep ;  the  elevations  are  not  great,  except 
towards  the  south  and  west  boundary-lina  The  soil  is  in  general 
sandy  and  comparatively  imfei'tile,  except  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  where  it  is  rich  and  covered  with  forests.  In  the 
lower  districts  grain  and  mandioc  are  cultivated.  Along  the  rivers 
cotton  is  grown.  The  district  about  the  upper  branches  of  the  Rio 
Jaguaribe,  tho  principal  river  of  the  province,  it  the  most  fertile  and 
populous.  Cear^  is  celebrated  for  its  cattle,  of  which  laige  numbers 
are  reared.  The  chief  exports  of  the  province  are  hides,  cotton,  and 
dye-woods.  The  country  often  sufiers  much  from  long  droughts. 
The  descendants  of  the  aborigines  are  numerous,  especially  in  the 
less  fertile  districts.  The  shores,  which  in  some  parts  are  steep,  in 
others  flat  and  sandy,  have  no  ports  except  for  small  coasting  vessels. 
Fortaleza,  formerly  Ceard,  population  about  8000,  the  capital,  is 
situated  near  the  beach  about  7  miles  north-west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  CeariC.  It  has  no  harbour  and  verr  little  commerce.  There  are 
few  public  buildings,  but  the  town  is  said  to  be  improving  in  appear- 
ance. Araeaty,  on  the  Jaguaribe,  8  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  the 
most  commer^al  and  populous  town  in  the  province.  It  contains 
four  churches,  and  5000  inhabitants,  and  exports  cotton  and  hides  in 
large  quantities.  The  tide,  which  runs  30  miles  up  the  river,  facili- 
tates the  navigation.  Sobral,  not  far  from  the  bank  of  the  Camucim, 
the  second  town  in  commerce  and  population,  is  about  70  miles  from 
the  sea.  Its  port  is  Granja,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Camucim,  20  miles 
from  the  sea.  Ic6,  situated  on  the  plain  east  of  the  Rio  Jaguaribe,  or 
Salgada,  is  the  most  important  town  in  the  interior.  It  consists  of 
three  principal  streets,  and  several  smaller  ones,  and  contains  four 
churches  and  nearly  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  chief  mart  for  the 
interior  of  the  province. 

13.  Piauhy  has  only  a  coast  of  about  60  miles  between  the  Serra 
Hibiapaba  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bunahyba,  which  river  divides 
it  from  Maranh&o  j  but  it  extends  400  miles  inland  to  the  source  of 
that  river.  This  province  is  only  hilly  on  the  boundary-line  of  Cear^ 
and  Pemambuco ;  it  is  particulai-ly  adapted  to  the  breeding  of  horses 
and  cattle,  the  pastures  in  tho  southern  portion  of  the  plain  of  the 
Pamahyba  being  extensive  and  excellent.  Besides  cattle  and  horses, 
cotton  is  exported,  and,  in  addition  to  other  grains,  rice  and  mandioc 
are  particularly  cultivated.  Silver,  lead,  and  iron  exist,  but  are  not 
worked  to  any  extent.  Salt  is  found  and  manufactured  Jaigcly. 
Independent  tribes  still  exist  in  the  south  district,  between  the  rivers 
Pamahyba  and  Gorguea.  It  has  no  port,  except  that  formed  by  the 
east  mouth  of  the  Rio  Pamahyba,  called  Higuarassu.  Oeyrcu,  the 
capital,  is  situated  in  a  circular  valley  on  the  small  river  Mocha, 
which,  8  miles  lower  down,  falls  into  the  Caninde,  a  tributary  of  the 
Pa". Kkhy ba.  It  is  a  small  town  with  8000  inhabitants,  and  contains  the 
pro^caal  house  of  assembly,  three  churches  (two  of  them  unfinished), 
a  jail,  hospital,  barracks,  and  tlie  ruins  of  the  Jesuits'  college.  Pama- 
hyba, population  8000,  lies  on  the  Higuarassu,  the  east  and  most  con- 
siderable branch  of  the  Pamahyba,  15  miles  from  the  sea,  and  carries 
on  an  active  trade  in  hides  and  cotton. 

14.  Maranhlto  comprehends  the  western  portion  of  the  plain  of  the 
Pamahyba^  extending  along  the  coast  350  miles  from  the  western 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Pamahyba  to  that  of  the  Tuxyvassu,  and  nearly 
400  miles  inland.  It  is  more  hilly  than  Piauhy,  especially  in  the 
south  districts,  but  towards  the  sea  extremely  productive  in  rice  and 
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oottoD,  which  are  exported  in  lerge  quantitiea.  A  considerable  part  | 
of  the  province  is  still  covered  with  the  primeval  foresta  which  abound 
in  valuable  timber.  Iron,  lead,  and  antimony  exist,  but  have  not 
been  turned  to  much  acoounti  The  southern  and  central  districts  and 
most  of  the  western,  forming  together  perhaps  half  the  province^  are  still 
occupied  by  independent  tnbes.  It  has  some  good  harbours,  the  best 
of  which  are  the  bays  of  S.  Jos^  and  of  S.  l£aroos,  formed  by  the 
island  of  Maranhao,  which  is  20  miles  long  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, and  16  miles  in  its  greatest  width.  To  the  west  of  the  Bay  of  S. 
Marcos,  the  shores  are  akuied  b^  a  series  of  small  and  low  islands  up 
to  the  Bay  of  Turyvassu,  the  hmits  of  the  province  on  the  side  of 
PanL  Besides  the  oapital,  9.  Luis  de  MamnhAo  pCABANHZo],  it 
contains  two  considerable  places,  Alcantara  and  CSachias.  Alcantara 
stands  on  rising  ground  on  the  west  of  the  Bav  of  S.  Marcos ;  it  has 
a  port  capable  of  receiving  laige  coasting  veaaels,  is  a  large  well-built 
town,  and  carries  on  a  oonsiderable  trade  in  the  produce  of  the 
coimtry.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  salt-works.  CatckUu  is  situated 
on  the  Itapicur6,  where  that  river  begins  to  be  navigable  for  large 
barges,  in  a  district  which  is  productive  in  cotton.  It  was  a  thriving 
town  before  a  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  the  province  in  1889, 
during  which  it  sufiered  severely,  having  been  for  some  time  in  posses- 
sion a  the  insui^enta.  Its  population  is  now  probably  not  above 
6000. 

16.  Partf  extends  west  from  the  Rio  Tuiyvassu,  nearly  to  the  island 
of  Tupinambarana,  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Amatonas;  and 
farther  to  the  south  to  the  east  banks  of  the  Rio  Madeira ;  thus  com- 
prehending a  large  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Rio  das  Amasonas,  and 
also  considerable  portions  of  the  table-land ;  nearly  the  whole  of  it 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  independent  tribes,  the  European  settle- 
ments being  very  small  and  at  gMt  distances  from  one  another.  They 
occur  almost  exdusivelv  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  das  Amasonaa,  and 
at  or  near  the  mouth  of  its  larger  affluents.  Cultivation  is  in  a  very 
backward  condition,  and  millions  of  aerea  of  the  most  fertile  land  in 
the  world  are  left  in  their  natural  state.  Rice,  cotton,  sugar,  and 
hides  are  exported.  One  of  the  most  important  articles  of  export  is 
caoutchouc,  which  is  sold  as  it  is  obtained  fh>m  the  trees  and  manu- 
fiftctured  into  shoes.  Cacao,  sarsaparilla,  oloves,  Brasil-nuts,  and 
various  substances  for  dyes  form  oonsiderable  articles  of  export.  The 
fisheries  of  the  coast  and  the  rivers  afford  employment  to  many 
persons.  The  capital  ParX  is  situated  on  the  Partf,  a  wide  river  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Tocantins  with  the  Tagipurd  or  southern  arm 
of  the  Amaaonas.  BraganMo,  population  6000,  stands  on  the  Cayttf 
about  20  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  an  old  town  and  a  oonsiderable 
place;  the  port  is  often  resorted  to  by  the  coasting  vessels  which 
navigate  between  Maranhfto  and  PanL  CanMia^  or  Vitota,  the  most 
considerable  town  next  to  Part^  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tocantins,  above  SO  miles  from  ita  mouth.  It  has  oonsiderable  trade 
with  Pard  and  the  province  of  Gk>yaE :  with  the  surrounding  distriol^ 
which  is  remarkably  fertile,  it  has  nearly  20,000  inhabitants.  SafUartm^ 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tapijos,  is  the  dep6t  of  the  numerous  articles 
of  commerce  oollected  in  the  forests  around  it  and  &rther  up  the 
Amazonas ;  it  is  also  visited  by  barges  which  navigate  towards  the 
country  farther  west :  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs  10,000i 
To  this  province  belongs  the  island  of  Manj6,  or  Rha  doa  Joannes,  the 
largest  island  of  Brasil,  extending  above  90  milea  from  north  to  south, 
and  at  least  120  from  east  to  west  It  oontains  about  10,000  square, 
miles :  the  population  is  under  20,000*  The  north  shores  are  washed 
by  the  sea,  the  west  partly  by  the  principal  branch  of  the  Rio 
Amazonas  and  pcurtly  by  the  canal  of  Tagipurd,  which  nnitea  the 
great  river  to  the  Rio  das  Bocas,  a  fresh-water  bay,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  which  the  Tocantins  has  its  embouchure.  This  bay  and 
the  Rio  de  Pard  inclose  the  island  on  the  south  and  east.  Its  surface 
is  level,  and  its  own  numerous  rivers,  some  of  which  have  a  oourse  of 
70  or  80  miles,  inundate,  in  the  rainy  season,  oonsiderable  tracts  on 
the  west  and  south  side.  About  on»half  of  ^e  island,  oonaisting  of 
that  part  which  borders  on  the  ocean  and  the  Rio  de  Partf,  is  nearly 
without  wood  and  pastured  by  great  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  or 
cultivated ;  the  other  half  is  oovered  with  high  trees  and  abundanoe 
of  underwood. 

16.  Alto  Amazonas  is  a  new  province  formed  out  of  those  parts  of 
the  province  of  Pari  and  the  former  province  of  S.  Joa^  do  Rio 
Negro,  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Amazonas ;  it  includes  conse- 
quently the  whole  of  Brazil  north  of  that  river,  frequently  called 
Brazilian  Ouyana.  This  wide  tract  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
independent  tribes.  The  few  European  settlements  only  occur  on  the 
sea-coast  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazonas  and  the  Negro  rivers. 
Barra  do  Bio  Negro,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  and  contains  with  the  suburbs  about  6000  inhabitants.  It 
has  some  trade  in  Brazil-nuts,  sarsapariUa,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  tobaoco, 
which  are  raised  in  the  neighbourhoodi  Maoapa^  population  6000,  is 
at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Braganaa,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Rio 
Amazonas,  opposite  the  archipelago  of  islands  which  that  great 
river  forms  here.  It  is  a  considerable  town  with  a  fortress,  and  carries 
on  an  active  oommeroe  in  the  produce  of  the  country.  MotUaUgre, 
aituated  on  a  email  island  in  the  river  Ghimpataba,  7  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  Amazonas,  is  a  considerable  place,  and  has  some 
trade :  the  populatiott  of  the  island  is  about  4000.  Obydo^,  formerly 
J^oiwis,  population  of  the  distriot  6000,  is  near  the  east  mouth  of  the 


Rio  Oriximina,  which  joins  the  Amazonas.  In  this  place,  at  the 
distance  of  about  700  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Amazonaa  runs  in  one 
channel,  about  900  fathoms  wide,  and  up  to  this  point  the  tide 
aaoends.  It  has  some  commerce  chiefly  in  cotton  and  cocoa.  Taha* 
ftn^a,  on  the  Amazonas,  situated  near  the  boundary-line  of  Ecuador, 
is  a  very  small  place.  The  ialand  of  Tupinambarana  belongs  to  this 
province.  It  lies  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Amazonas,  east  of  the 
Rio  Madeira,  and  is  above  160  miles  long.  Between  it  and  the  main- 
land on  the  south  is  a  large,  deep,  and  navigable  channel,  called  canal 
de  Irarii,  into  which  many  rivers  empty  themselves.  When  the 
Madeira  is  swollen,  the  current  runs  through  this  channel  east;  but 
in  the  dry  seasons  it  runs  partly  in  the  Madeira,  and  partly  to  the 
Amazonaa,  by  different  moutha.  The  iriand  is  low  and  covered  with 
impenetrable  woods.  Nearly  in  the  middle  it  is  divided  by  a  narrow 
strait  called  the  Furo  dos^  Ramos,  which  unites  the  Irarii  with  the 
Amazonas. 

17.  Matto  Qrosso  (Qreat  Forest)  occupies  the  centre  of  South 
America^  It  comprehends  the  greater  portion  of  the  table-land 
between  the  Madeira  and  the  Araguay,  the  tributary  of  the 
Tocantins,  the  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Upper  Madeira  belonging 
to  Brazil,  the  plain  of  the  Paraguay,  and  Uie  west  portion  of  the 
table-land  of  the  Parani,  up  to  the  banks  of  that  nver.  A  great 
portion  of  the  table-land  north  of  the  Serra  doe  Vertentes  seems  to 
be  a  desert  of  little  value,  of  which  the  Campos  dos  Paricis  are  the 
worst  part;  and  no  Europeans  are  settled  here.  The  table-land  of 
the  Parani  is  better,  and  has  extensive  pastures;  but  it  is  stUl 
possessed  by  the  independent  Indians,  more  especially  the  Cbjapos. 
but  on  the  river  fiEdling  into  the  Paraguay  there  are  numerous  Euro- 
pean aettlements,  though  they  are  generally  smalL  Diamonds  snd 
gold  are  found  in  many  placea ;  which  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the 
settlements,  though  the  mines  at  preeent  are  poor  or  neglected. 
The  low  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Paraguay  is  mostly  occupied 
by  the  Guaicur&s.  On  the  plain  of  the  Upper  Madeira,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Quapor^  there  are  also  many  European  settlements : 
gold  abounds  here;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  oountnr  is  possessed 
by  independent  tribes.  Ouyabd  was  made  the  capital  of  the  province 
in  1820  in  place  of  Matto  Qtromio ;  it  is  situated  near  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Cuyabil,  an  affluent  of  the  Rio  de  EL  Lourenfo,  which  ia  a 
tributary  of  the  Paraguav»  and  is  noted  for  the  quantity  of  gold 
which  was  found  here  in  tne  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Cuyabi(^ 
though  the  seat  of  the  provinoiid  government  and  an  episcopal  dty, 
is  in  appearance  merely  a  village  of  poor  houses.  It  has  about  8000 
inhabitants.  MaUo  Orouo,  formerly  Villa  Bella,  a  oonsiderable  town, 
situated  near  the  Quapor^,  haa  16,000  inhabitants ;  some  important 
mines  are  in  its  neighbourhood.  ViUa  Maria,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Paragnay,  in  a  very  fertile  country,  ia  a  thriving  town. 

18.  Qoyaa  occmnes  the  centre  of  the  Brazilian  table-land,  including 
the  basin  of  the  Tocantins  to  its  confluence  with  the  Araguay  and 
the  countries  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Araguay,  together  with  the 
hilly  country  on  the  Pamahyba,  an  affluent  of  the  PanoUL  Euro- 
pean settlements  are  oom^ion  onij  on  some  of  the  upper  branches  of 
the  Tocantins  and  Araguay,  where  gold  was  found  in  abundance. 
There  are  a  fiaw  small  settlements  along  the  Tocantins  up  to  its 
confluenoe  with  the  Araguay :  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
country  ia  in  possession  of  independent  tribes ;  among  which  the 
Ckjapce  on  the  Pamahyba  and  the  Chevantea  between  the  Tocantuis 
and  Araguay  are  the  most  numerous.  OopoM,  formerly  Villa  Boa, 
the  capital,  situated  on  the  Rio  Vermelho,  an  affluent  of  the  Araguay, 
in  a  country  rich  in  gold,  contains  the  governor's  palace,  seven 
churches,  and  some  other  public  buildings,  and  about  7000  inhabit- 
ants. Noeoa  SenMora  do  Pildr,  a  considerable  place  near  the  ridge 
which  divides  the  affluents  of  the  Tocantins  from  thoae  of  the 
Araguay,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  rich  gold  mines.  iVaffvt- 
dade,  a  town  86  miles  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Tocantins,  population 
about  2000,  is  the  most  commercial  place  of  the  province :  it  sends 
its  produce  to  BahiiL  It  oontains  four  churches,  but,  as  is  so  common 
in  the  Brazilian  towns,  they  are,  though  old,  unfinished. 

19.  Minas  Qeraes  comprehends  the  east  and,  as  it  appears,  most 
elevated  portion  of  the  Brazilian  table-land  along  the  upper  course  of 
the  Rio  de  B.  Francesco,  together  with  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
table-land  of  the  Parani.  Almost  every  kind  of  metal  is  found  in 
this  province.  It  is  rich  in  gold,  iron,  oopp«r,  and  diamonds :  lead, 
manganese,  quicksilver,  chrome,  arsenic,  platinum,  bismuth,  and  anti- 
mony are  also  found.  In  iron  the  province  is  perhaps  richer  than 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Oold  is  found,  particularly  in  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Francesco  and  its  two  affluents,  the  Paroapeba  and 
Rio  das  Yelhas ;  the  mines  are  chiefly  worked  by  English  oompaniea. 
Diamonds  are  found  in  the  Icquetinhonha  and  Abaet^.  The  oountriea 
about  these  rivers  are  well  settled  by  Europeans,  except  the  Abaet^ ; 
but  a  large  portion  of  tiie  province  is  possessed  by  Indian  tribes. 
Topaaes,  aquamarines,  gameta,  amethysts^  tourmalines,  and  chryso- 
be^ls  are  found  chiefly  in  Mines  Novaa.  Coffee,  sugar,  ootton, 
malMy  and  tobacco  are  raised  in  oonsiderable  quantities,  but  the 
agriciUtural  resources  of  the  province  are  but  imperfectly  developed. 
Vast  herds  of  cattle  are  pastured  on  the  uplanda  Ouro  Preto,  tat- 
merly  Villa  Bica,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  near  the 
Berraltaoolumi,  in  the  midst  of  mountains  richingold:  it  has  8000 
inhabitants.    Ouro  Preto  is  one  of  the  best  lookmg  oitiles  in  the 
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interior  of  Bnudl.  In  form  it  is  compact;  it  has  six  churches,  one  or 
two  of  which  are  yery  handsome ;  the  palace  of  the  provincial  gorem* 
ment,  a  spacious  and  well-huilt  edifice ;  a  college,  and  other  public 
buildings ;  and  some  of  the  private  houses  are  of  a  superior  class. 
In  the  vicinity  is  a  botanic  ganien,  in  which  several  acres  ara  devoted 
to  l^e  succeasful  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant.  Marianna,  at  no  great 
distance  farther  to  the  east,  has  also  considerable  mines  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  5000  inhabitants,  but  has  little  business.  It  oontclns 
the  residmioe  of  the  bishop  and  a  theological  college.  8.  JoSo  del  iZey, 
on  a  small  river  which  unites  ^th  the  Rio  Ghiiinde,  the  principal 
branch  of  the  Parang  has  about  5000  inhabitants.  In  its  vidnitj 
are  some  mines,  but  it  derives  more  importance  from  the  road 
between  8.  Paulo  and  Villa  Rica  passing  through  iti  Sahardf  on  the 
lUo  das  Yelhas,  is  a  long  dull  town  of  about  6000  inhabitants;,  it 
contains  several  churches,  the  streets  arejwide  and  well  paved,  and 
some  of  the  houses  are  large  and  handsome,  but  it  has  uttle  trade. 
In  its  neighbourhood  are  considerable  gold  mines,  among  which  are 
the  rich  mines  of  Congo  Soco,  and  Cuyabd ;  but  by  these  there  are 
commonly  villages  which  supply  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the 
miners.  Cidade  JHamentina,  formerly  Ttjuco,  the  capital  of  the 
diamond  district,  is  situated  on  an  acclivity  of  a  loft^  mountain, 
about  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  small  river  S.  Antonio  which  falls  into  the  Icquetinhonha :  it  has 
about  6000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  well-built  place,  contains  three  or 
four  handsome  churches,  and  several  public  fountains.  The  shops 
are  good  and  well  stocked,  and  in  the  city  and  suburbs  are  many 
excellent  and  costly  houses  with  rich  gardens.  In  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood is  Cidade  do  Serro,  formerly  Villa  do  Principe,  which  is 
nearly  as  large  as  Cidade  Diamentina,  and  like  it  stands  on  the  slope 
of  a  mountain ;  but  it  is  a  much  poorer  and  less  populous  places 

Oommeree,  die, — The  manufactures  of  Brazil  are  quite  in  their 
infkncy  and  of  the  rudest  kind.  The  Brazilians  are  not  mevely 
unskilful  in  mechanical  pursuits  but  averse  to  their  practice,  and 
comparatively  few  European  mechanics  have  settled  in  the  country. 
Cotton  is  spun,  but  only  of  coarse  kinds.  There  are  a  few  iron-works. 
The  making  of  india-rubber  goloshes  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  native  workmen  in  Partt,  and  the  export  is  of  some  conse- 
quence to  the  province.  The  manufacture  of  various  articles  for  home 
consumption  is  slso  carried  on,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  In  the 
towns  various  ordinary  handicrafts  are  of  course  practised. 

The  scarcity  of  the  means  of  inland  communication  prevents  the 
provinces  of  Matto  Grosso  and  Qoyaz,  which  lie  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  sea,  from  bringing  their  agricultural  produce  to  any  market^ 
and  their  export  is  consequently  limited  to  gold  and  diamonds. 
Minas  Qeraes,  which  is  connected  by  tolerable  roads  with  Rio  Janeiro, 
Bahia,  and  S.  Paulo,  and  also  enjoys  the  advantage  of  an  easy  navi- 
gation on  the  middle  course  of  the  S.  Francesco,  exports  its  gold 
and  precious  stones,  and  also  coffee  and  cotton.  The  provinces 
along  the  coast  generally  possess  good  harbours,  or  can  easily  reach 
them.  The  maritime  intercourse  of  the  several  provinces  has  been 
greatly  ficilitated  by  the  introduction  of  powerful  government  mail 
steamers. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Brazil  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  any 
other  counlary  of  America  except  the  United  States.  The  vessels  of 
all  nations  are  admitted  on  the  same  conditions,  and  tbeir  cargoes 
pay  the  same  duties.  The  most  important  articles  of  exportation  are 
— coffee,  of  which  the  quantity  annually  exported  is  valued  at  nearly 
8,000,0002.,  about  half  of  it  being  sent  to  the  United  States ;  sugar, 
which  amounts  to  upwards  of  1,600,0002. ;  and  cotton,  the  value  of 
which  is  at  least  750,000<L  The  exportation  of  cocoa,  tobacco,  rice, 
tapioca,  hides,  tallow,  horns  and  horn-tips,  mahogany,  cedar,  rose- 
wood and  other  valuable  timber,  dye-wood,  sarsapaiiUa,  and  india- 
rubber  is  also  considerable.  The  smaller  articles  are— isinglass,  indigo, 
castor-beans,  castor^il,  ipecacuanha,  and  different  drugs. 

Nearly  all  the  sugar  of  Brazil  finds  a  market  in  England,  the 
United  States,  Hamburg,  Trieste,  and  Portugal ;  the  rice  is  with  a 
trifling  exception  sent  to  Portugal ;  the  cofiGBe  is  divided  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  the  latter  having  increased  their 
imports  to  one-half  of  the  whole  quantitv  in  late  vears.  Almost  all 
the  cotton,  rosewood,  india-rubber,  and  isinglass  is  brought  to  Eng- 
land. The  hides  are  distributed  between  England,  Uie  continent  of 
Europe,  and  the  United  States.  The  tobacco  is  sent  to  Portugal  and 
to  Gibraltar,  previous  to  being  smuggled  into  Spain,  and  to  the  coast 
of  Africa.  The  rum  which  is  exported  finds  a  market  chiefly  on  the 
African  coast  and  in  some  ports  of  PortugaL 

The  annual  exports  from  Brazil  may  be  estunated  at  about 
6,000,0002.,  of  which  nearly  one-fifth  is  exported  to  England;  a 
fourth  to  the  United  States;  the  remainder  goes  chiefly  to  Austaia, 
the  Haiue  Towns,  France,  Portugal,  and  Belgium. 

The  imports  into  Brazil  may  likewise  be  estimated  at  nearly 
6,000,0002.  Of  these  about  half  are  brought  from  England  and  its 
colonies  in  English  vessels.  The  most  important  srticles  are  cotton 
fabrics,  which  amount  to  nearly  1,600,0002.;  next  to  these  are 
woollen  articles,  linen,  brass  and  copper  ware,  iron  and  steel  wrought 
and  unwrought^  hardware  and  cutlery,  hats,  arms  and  ammunition, 
provisions^  soap  and  candles,  and  tin.  Many  caigoes  of  cod  are  sent 
from  the  British  fisheries  in  North  America ;  and  from  the  Bitish 
colonies  potashes,  India  cotton  piece  goods,  siUu^  and  spices.    Nearly 


the  whole  of  this  commerce  is  carried  on  by  vessels  from  London 
and  LiverpooL 

France  sends  to  Brazil,  chiefly  from  the  ports  of  Havre  and  Brest, 
some  articles  of  fashion,  trinkets,  furniture,  wax  candles,  hats,  diy 
fruits,  some  glass  goods,  and  wine.  From  Holland  and  Belgium  are 
sent  beer,  glass  goods,  linen,  geneva,  and  paper;  from  Germany, 
Bohemian  ^ass,  unen,  and  iron  and  brass  utensils ;  from  Russia  and 
Sweden,  iron,  copper  utensils,  sail-cloth,  cords,  ropes,  and  tar ;  from 
Portugal,  wine,  brsady,  fruits,  hats,  and  European  manufiictures ; 
from  the  United  States,  considerable  quantities  of  wheat,  flour, 
biscuits,  soap,  spetmaoeti  candles,  train-oil,  tar,  leather,  boards,  pitch, 
potashes,  and  some  rough  arUdes  of  fuxniture  and  coarse  cotton 
cloth. 

The  maritime  intercourse  between  BrasU  and  the  neighbouring 
republics  is  not  considerable.  The  most  active  is  that  carried  on 
with  Buenos  Ayres,  to  which  sugar,  tapioca,  and  some  other  agricul- 
tural products  are  sent,  and  Inienoe  the  Ptaaguay  tea  or  mat^  ia 
brought  back. 

Formerly  an  active  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  coasts  of  Africa 
avowedly  in  silks,  cottons,  ivory.  East  India  goods,  &c. ;  but  really  in 
slaves,  ot  whom  in  some  years  40,000  were  imported,  chiefly  from 
Benguela,  Cabinda,  and  Mozambique.  And  though  several  years  back 
the  slave  trade  was  by  a  treaty  with  England  nominally  abolished, 
the  traffic  was  continued  with  much  activity  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
exertions  of  British  cruisers.  Recently  however  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment has  appeared  to  be  really  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
detestable  traffic  The  Emperor  of  Brazil  in  his  address  on  dosing 
the  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  October  26th,  1858,  said, 
"  My  government  will  continue  the  repression  of  the  slave  trade  with 
enar^gy  and  perseverance."  If  this  be  done  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
anticipate  that  the  traffic  wiU  soon  be  greatly  lessened,  if  not  wholly 
suppressed. 

QovemmaU,  Ac. — In  October,  1822,  Brazil  was  declared  an  inde> 

SBndent  state,  and  the  Prince  Regent  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of 
radl  under  the  title  of  Pedro  I.  The  deputies  of  the  several  pro- 
vinces met  on  the  8rd  of  Mav,  1823,  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  Brazil,  and  adopted  the  tiue  of  General  Assembly  of  Brazil  (Assem- 
blea  Geral  do  Brasil).  They  appointed  a  committee  for  drawing  up  a 
constitution,  which  was  done  by  the  SOth  of  August;  but  the  con- 
stitution contained  several  provisions  to  which  the  emperor  objected. 
The  meetings  of  the  assembly  becoming  more  and  more  turbulent, 
the  emperor  finally  dissolved  it  on  the  12th  of  November,  and  called 
another  assembly.  In  the  meantime  he  caused  a  new  constitution  to 
be  drawn  up  and  published,  which  was  afterwards  accepted  by  the 
new  assembly  (1824).  According  to  this  instrument  Brazil  is  an 
hereditary  monarchy,  limited  by  a  popular  assembly.  The  executive 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  The  legislative  body  ooDsists  of  two 
assemblies,  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Catholic 
£uth  is  the  religion  of  the  state ;  all  other  Christians  are  tolerated,  but 
are  not  allowed  to  build  churches,  or  to  perform  divine  service  in 
publia  No  important  change  has  since  been  made  in  this  consti- 
tution, but  there  have  been  some  innovations  and  modifications.  One 
of  the  most  important  innovations  consiBted  in  the  appointment,  in 
November,  1842,  of  a  council  of  state  consisting  of  eight  membera 
who  hold  the  office  for  life.  They  are  the  immediate  advisera  of  the 
emperor,  and  are  responsible  equally  with  the  regular  ministers  to  the 
General  Assembly.  The  emperor  is  irresponsible.  In  case  of  failure 
of  issue  in  the  regnant  dynasty  a  successor  is  to  be  chosen  by  the 
General  Assembly,  the  initiative  being  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  regular  ministry  consists  of  a  president  of  the  councU,  and 
ministere  of  the  flnanofis,  the  interior,  of  justice,  foreign  affiles,  of 
war,  and  of  marine.  The  emperer  may  create  tit^  of  nobility,  but 
these  titles  are  not  hereditaiy.  The  memben  of  both  the  houses  of 
assembly  are  chosen  by  the  provinces :  Uie  senatora  for  life ;  the 
ropresentatives  for  a  temporary  period.  The  Senate  is  composed  of 
half  as  many  members  as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies :  the  Senate 
consists  at  present  of  66  senators ;  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  112 
representatives.  The  imposition  of  taxes  and  the  regulation  of  all 
matters  of  finance  belong  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  the  determining 
of  the  numbers,  Ac.,  of  the  army  and  the  navy ;  as  well  as  whatever 
respects  the  general  government,  &a  The  judicature  consists  of  a 
supreme  court,  a  court  of  appeal,  common  law,  municipal  and  orphan 
courts,  the  judges  of  which  are  appointed  by  ih»  crown,  and  of 
justices  of  the  peace  who  are  elected  by  the  people. 

For  ecclesiastical  purposes  Brazil  is  divided  into  an  arohbishopric, 
Bahia,  and  nine  bishoprics,  Cu^abtf,  Goyaz,  Marsnhao,  Minas  Qeraes, 
Partf,  Pemambuoo,  S.  Paulo,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
In  educational  matten  the  country  is  very  backward.  Primary 
schools  for  gratuitous  elementaiy  instruction  have  been  established 
by  the  general  governments  throughout  every  province,  and  gprammar 
or  Latin  schools  in  most  towns  of  any  size ;  but  they  have  hitherto 
been  very  inefficient,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  duly 
qualified  mastera  at  the  inadequate  salaries  provided  for  their  suppor 
by  the  provincial  governments,  and  partly  from  the  general  disincli- 
nation of  the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  schoou. 

The  total  revenue  of  Brazil  for  the  year  18634  is  estimated  at 
about  8,594,7002.  (82,868,000  mih^),  the  expenditure  at  3,292,680^ 
(29,688,706  milrais).    The  revenue  is  chiefiy  derived  from  the  heavy 
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ad  valorem  dutj  chained  on  all  artiolea  imported  into  Brazil 
(amounting  in  1851-2  to  2,814,443/.)i  a  low  duty  charged  on  the  articles 
exported  (amounting  in  1851-2  to  503,07(ML),  and  rents,  royalties  on 
mines,  &o.  The  estimated  expenditure  for  18534  is  thus  dis- 
tributed : — 


Ministry  of  the  Interior    . 
„  Jostice 

„  Foreign  Afbln . 

•I 


.  £412,S55 

.     •  250,020 

•  60,900 

Marine          .        .        •    .  452,158 

War.         .         .         •         .  813,9S5 

Finanoea       .        •        •    .  1,S04,16S 


£3,292,630 


The  total  unredeemed  public  debt  amounts  to  about  15,000,0901. 

The  Brazilian  army  numbers  about  65,000  men.  Of  these  the 
regular  army  consists  of  22,540  officers  and  privates  (including  8727 
cavalry  and  3582  artillery) ;  the  remaindto  are  militia.  The  navy 
consists  (1853)  of  1  frigate  of  50  guns,  5  corvettes,  5  brigs,  and  9 
schooners  carrying  together  188  guns,  and  4  smaller  vessels  carrying 
together  27  guns;  10  steamers  mounting  86  guns;  with  various 
unarmed  ships  and  steamers,  and  a  frigate  and  a  corvette  building. 

The  provinces  have  the  management  of  their  own  local  affiurs.  Each 
province  has  its  president  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  its  provincial 
house  of  assembly,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  people. 

HitUry. — Braol  was  discovered  in  the  first  year  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  voyages  of  Columbus  and  Vasoo  de  Qama,  who  first 
sailed  across  extensive  seas,  had  taught  navigators  to  adopt  the  pr  lo- 
tice  of  entering  at  once  upon  the  open  ocean.  Accordingly  Pedro 
Alvarea  de  Cabral,  who,  after  the  return  of  Vasoo  de  Gama,  was  sent 
by  the  king  of  Portugal  with  a  lai|^  navy  to  the  East  Indies,  directed 
his  course  from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  to  the  soutii-west,  and  was 
carried  by  the  equatorial  current  so  far  to  the  west  that  he  found 
himself  veiy  unexpectedly  in  sight  of  land  in  10**  S.  lat.  This  country 
was  Brazil,  which  he  saw  first  on  the  8rd  of  May,  1500.  He  sailed 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  Porto  Seguro  (16"*  S.  lat.),  where  he  landed 
and  took  possession.  He  sent  an  account  of  his  discovery  to  Lisbon, 
and  continued  his  voyage  to  India.  The  king  afterwards  sent  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  a  Florentine,  to  examine  the  country,  who  took  a  rapid 
survey  of  nearly  the  whole  of  its  shores,  and  upon  his  return  pub- 
lished an  account  of  it,  with  a  map.  To  this  publication  this  navigator 
is  indebted  for  the  honour  of  having  given  his  Christian  name  to  the 
new  continent. 

Vespucci,  and  others  who  were  sent  somewhat  later,  reported  that 
the  country  was  not  cultivated,  and  did  not  offer  any  great  commer- 
cial advantages,  but  that  they  had  found  extensive  forests  of  Brazil- 
wood, of  which  they  brought  some  cai^goes  to  Portugal.  This  was 
not  sufficient  to  induce  the  Portuguese  to  fonn  a  settlement,  especially 
as  they  were  then  actively  engaged  in  their  conquests  in  the  East 
Indies;  but  it  was  quite  enough  to  induce  mercantile  speculators  to 
send  their  vessels  for  the  dye-wood.  This  trade  continued  for  some 
years,  and  the  merchants  of  other  nations,  espedalW  the  French, 
began  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Portuguese.  The  Portuguese 
government  considered  this  as  a  violation  of  their  rights  as  dis- 
coverers of  the  country,  and  they  accordingly  began  to  think  of 
forming  a  permanent  establishment.  King  John  III.  however,  on 
calculating  tne  expenses  necessary  for  such  an  undertiJcing,  thought 
it  more  advantageous  to  invest  some  of  the  richest  noble  families  of 
Portugal  with  the  property  of  extensive  tracts  of  coast,  for  the 
purpose  of  colonisiiig  them  with  Portuguese  subjects.  Accordingly, 
about  ten  or  twelve  Portuguese  noblemen  obtained  the  property  each 
of  about  100  leagues  of  coast,  and  40  or  50  leagues  inland.  These 
proprietors  were  called  dcfnotarioa.  Most  of  them  made  gpreat  sacri- 
fices, and  underwent  much  fatigue  and  danger  in  forming  settlements 
in  Brazil  The  towns  of  S.  Vincent,  Espirito  Santo,  Porto  Seguro, 
and  Pemambuco  were  founded  by  them  between  1581  and  1545.  But 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  private  fortune  of  these  noblemen 
was  not  adequate  to  the  establiiJiment  of  such  settlements  in  an 
uncultivated  country,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  warlike  savage 
nations.  The  king  therefore  sent,  in  1549,  as  governor  to  Brazil, 
Thom^  de  Sousa,  who  founded  the  town  of  Bahia  in  the  bay  of  Todos 
OS  Santos,  and  established  a  r^uiar  colonial  administration.  The 
government  gradually  found  means  to  acquire  the  property  of  the 
€K>lonie8  then  existing  from  the  donotarios,  either  by  purchase  or  by 
exchange. 

Before  the  religious  divisions  in  England  began  to  people  the  coasts 
of  North  America,  the  Protestants  of  France  made  a  similar  attempt 
in  Brazil.  A  colony  of  French  Protestants  was  established  in  1555,  on 
an  island  in  the  bay  of  Rio  Janeiro,  by  Nicolas  Durand  de  Villegagnon, 
but  it  soon  fell  into  anarchy.  The  Portuguese  attacked  it  in  1565, 
and  expelled  the  French,  though  not  without  encountering  consider- 
a.ble  resistance.  On  this  occasion  the  town  of  Rio  Janeiro  was 
founded  by  the  Portuguese. 

On  the  death  of  King  Sebastian,  when  Portugal  was  united  to  Spain 
(1580),  the  numerous  enemies  of  the  latter  country  began  to  annoy 
Brazil,  among  whom  the  English,  under  Thomas  Cavendish,  were  the 
most  active.  They  did  not  however  form  any  settlement.  The  French 
made  a  second  attempt  in  1612  to  settle  on  the  island  of  Maranhao, 
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where  they  founded  the  town  of  San  Luiz  de  Maranhao,  but  in  1615 
they  were  oompelled  to  abandon  it  to  the  Portuguese.  The  Dutch 
were  more  formidable  enemies  to  the  Portuguese.  Their  East  India 
Company  had  already  taken  from  them  many  settlements  in  the  Indian 
seas,  and  their  West  India  Company  was  thus  invited  to  similar 
attempts  in  America.  In  1623  they  sent  a  fleet  to  Brazil,  which  took 
Bahia,  then  the  capital  of  the  country;  but  it  was  lost  again  in  1625. 
In  1629  the  Dutch  made  another  attempt,  and  possessed  themselves 
of  Pemambuco,  from  which  the  Portuguese  were  unable  to  dislodge 
them.  They  afterwards  extended  their  conquests  till  they  held  in 
1643  the  province  of  Ser^pe  and  the  whole  of  Brazil  north  of  the 
Rio  Francesco,  with  the  exception  of  Pard.  A  few  years  later  however 
the  settlers  of  Portuguese  origin  rose  upon  them  and  drove  them  out 
of  province  after  province,  till  at  last  the  Dutch  were  confined  to  the 
town  of  Pemambuco,  from  which  also  they  were  expelled  in  1654. 
By  the  peace  of  1660  the  Dutch  renounced  their  claims  on  these 
countries. 

At  that  time  the  mineral  riches  of  Brazil  were  not  known.  The 
town  of  S.  Paulo  had  been  founded  by  some  Portuguese  in  1620,  who 
had  asoended  to  the  table-land  of  the  Parand  from  the  town  of 
St.  Vincent,  and  been  induced  to  settle  there  on  account  of  its  fine 
climate.  The  adventurers  established  a  kind  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, and  made  frequent  incursions  among  the  savage  nations  for  the 
purpose  of  capturing  them  and  using  them  as  slaves.  In  these 
excursions,  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  they  discovered  the 
mines  of  S.  Paulo;  and  near  Sabar^  on  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  in  1700, 
the  richer  mines  at  Villa  Rica;  and  in  1718  those  of  MariamuL  The 
mines  at  Cuyabtf  and  Goyaz  were  discovered  between  1715  and  1720. 
The  existence  of  diamonds  in  the  Rio  Icquetinhonha  was  not  known 
before  1728.  These  discoveries,  and  the  riches  which  government 
derived  from  the  mines,  induced  it  to  remove  the  administration  of  the 
colony  from  Bahia  to  Rio  S.  Janeiro  in  1773. 

The  government  of  Brazil  by  the  Portuguese  was  of  the  most 
exclusive  character,  and  led  to  a  constantly  growing  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants.  Foreign  vessels  were  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  ports  of  Brazil,  nor  the  Brazilians  to  send  their 
commodities  to  any  other  country  Uian  Portugal  This  of  course 
caused  discontent  among  the  merchants.  Further,  the  natives  of 
PoHugal  who  had  emigrated  to  the  colony  constituted  a  privileged 
class,  being  exclusively  entitled  to  all  posts  of  honour  and  all  lucrative 
employments  under  government^  which  naturally  excited  dissatis- 
faction among  the  rich  descendants  of  the  Portuguese.  This  dis- 
satisfaction b^;an  to  generate  a  wish  for  change  as  soon  as  the  United 
States  of  North  America  had  obtained  their  independence ;  and  events 
in  Europe  took  such  a  turn  that  Brazil  obtained  its  object  almost 
without  bloodshed  or  war.  When  Bonaparte  had  formed  his  scheme 
for  taking  possession  of  the  Peninsula,  ne  began  by  dedating  war 
against  Portugal,  upon  which  the  royal  fiunily  left  Euroi>e  for  Brazil, 
where  they  arrived  22nd  January,  1808.  Considering  Brazil  as  the 
principal  part  of  his  remaining  dominions.  King  John  VI.  began  to 
improve  its  condition  by  placing  the  administration  on  a  more  regular 
footing  and  throwing  open  its  ports  to  all  nations.  Otr  the  fall  of 
Bonaparte,  the  king  raised  Brazil  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Portugal,  Algarve,  and  BraziL  The 
royal  fianuly  remained  in  Brazil  imtU  the  king  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Europe  by  the  revolution  which  took  place  in  Portugal  in  1820,  by 
which  the  constitution  of  Spain  had  been  adopted  in  that  kingdom 
also.  The  news  of  thsrt  event  had  hardly  reached  Brazil  when  the 
same  constitution  was  proclaimed  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  town  of 
Pemambuco,  and  soon  afterwards  in  Bahia  and  Pari.  It  was  feared 
that  similar  measures  would  be  taken  in  Rio  Janeiro,  and  accordingly 
the  king  found  it  expedient  to  proclaim  the  constitution  himself  on  tiie 
26th  of  February,  1821,  soon  after  which  he  sailed  for  Lisbon,  leaving 
at  the  head  of  the  administration  in  Brazil,  Pedro  his  eldest  son  and 
successor,  as  lieutenant  and  rsgent  The  Cortes  of  Portugal  did  not 
conceal  their  design  of  restoring  the  old  relations  with  Brazil,  by 
which  its  commerce  was  restricted  to  the  mother  country ;  and  they 
did  not  treat  the  deputies  from  Brazil  quite  as  well  as  they  should 
have  done.  This  of  course 'increased  the  discontent  of  the  Brazilians, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  independence  of  that  country. 

The  Cortes  in  Portugal  continued  their  course  of  policy.  Thev 
formed  a  scheme  for  a  new  oi^ganisation  of  the  administration  in  Brazil, 
and  recalled  the  Prince  Regent.  But  the  prince,  induced  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Brazilians,  refused  to  obey  their  orders,  and  sent  the 
Portuguese  troops  stationed  at  Pemambuco  and  Rio  Janeiro  to  Europe. 
The  Portuguese  commandant  of  Bahia  however  did  not  yield;  he 
expelled  the  militia  and  remained  master  of  the  town.  This  step  was 
decisive,  and  immediately  followed  by  others.  On  the  18th  of  May  the 
Prince  Regent  was  proclaimed  protector  and  perpetual  defender  of 
BraziL  The  Qenwal  Procuratora  (Procuradores  geraes)  of  the  provinces 
were  assembled  by  the  Prince  Regent  to  consult  on  the  new  form  of 
government,  but  they  declared  tbat  they  were  not  competent  to  such 
a  task,  and  proposed  the  convocation  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  people^ 
to  which  the  prince  acceded  after  a  short  delay.  As  the  Cortes  in 
Portugal  still  per^sted  in  their  design  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
declare  the  independence  of  Brazil,  and  the  Prince  Regent  did  not 
venture  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  public  opinion.  Accordingly  on  th« 
12th  of  October,  1822,  Brazil  was  declared  an  independent  state,  and 
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the  prinoe  adopted  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Braxil :  on  the  let  of 
December  he  was  crowned. 

Ab  this  step  might  be.  considered  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Portugal,  preparations  for  hoatUitiea  were  immediately  mada  The 
Portuguese  troops  still  occupied  the  towns  of  Babia,  MaranhAo,  and 
PanC  Bahia  was  beseiged  by  the  Brasilian  foroes,  and  alter  a  few 
weeks  the  garrison  was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  admiral  of  Braail,  Lord  Cochrane,  before  the  harbour.  The  admiral 
also  compelled  the  garrisons  of  Maiianhfio  and  Pari  to  sail  for  Buropa 
Thus  the  independence  of  Brazil  was  established,  with  no  other  loss 
of  blood  than  what  took  place  in  the  town  of  Bahia. 

A  General  Assembly  of  deputies  from  the  provinces  was  called  to 
eonsider  the  draft  of  a  oonatltution,  but  as  they  refused  to  frame  one 
to  which  the  emperor  would  agree,  he  disaoWed  them  in  November, 
1828,  and  a  few  days  after  published  a  constitution,  which  as  already 
stated,  was  accepted  and  confirmed  by  the  new  General  Assembly 
convoked  in  the  early  part  of  1824.  The  independence  of  Brazil  was 
acknowledged  by  Portugal  in  1825. 

In  1826  two  events  took  place  which  gave  rise  to  great  discontent, 
the  death  of  King  John  Vl.,  and  the  war  with  Buenos  Ayrea,  for  the 
retention  of  Mo^te  Video  as  a  part  of  the  Brazilian  empire.  By  the 
decease  of  the  king,  Portugal  devolved  on  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  and 
the  Brazilians  agun  apprehended  that  they  might  be  placed  in  a  state 
of  dependence  on  that  country.  To  remove  such  fears,  Pedro  declared 
his  daughter  Maria  queen  of  Portugal,  intending  to  marry  her  to  his 
brother  Miguel.  Peace  was  concluded  with  Buenos  Ayres  in  1828, 
and  Monte  video  became  the  independent  republic  of  Uruguay.  But 
the  internal  peace  of  the  country  was  not  re-established.  FVequent 
disputes  arose  between  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  emperor,  and 
sometimes  cpraat  disturbances  occurred  in  Rio  Janeiro.  In  the  spring 
of  1881,  one  of  these  disputes  assumed  a  form  of  more  than  common 
seriousness  in  consequence  of  the  emperor  refusing  to  dismiss  some 
unpopular  ministers.  On  the  6th  of  April  a  tumultuous  populace 
having  assembled  before  the  palace,  the  emperor  ordered  the  military 
to  disperse  them.  This  they  refused  to  do,  and  the  emperor  issuc>d  a 
proclamation  by  which  he  abdicated  the  tlurone  in  fitvour  of  his  son, 
Pedro  II.,  the  present  emperor. 

At  this  time  the  young  emperor  was  only  in  his  sixth  year.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  at  once  took  a  more  decided  lead  in  the  govem- 
menti  They  appointed  a  regency  of  three  persons ;  and  fixed  the 
termination  of  the  emperor's  xninority  on  his  reaching  the  age  of  18 
years.  Disturbances  and  revolutionary  movements  broke  out  suooea- 
sively  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  during  seyeral  following  years. 
Most  of  them  however  were  directed  against  the  power  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  which  was  regarded  with  general  distrust.  The  regency 
was  in  1881  limited  to  one  person.  In  1841  the  desire  for  the  termi- 
nation of  the  regency,  which  had  been  long  growing,  found  vent  in  a 
popular  rising,  which  the  government  was  unable  to  resist;  and  on 
the  28rd  of  July,  the  young  emperor,  then  only  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
was  declared  by  the  assembly*  to  have  attained  his  majority  and  to 
the  full  exercise  of  his  constitutional  prerogatives.  Since  that  time 
thero  have  been  various  outbrsaks  in  differont  parts  of  the  empire, 
some  directed  against  the  provincial  governments,  some  with  a  view  to 
erect  one  or  other  of  the  provinces  into  a  republic,  and  some  directed 
against  the  measures  or  the  ministers  of  the  imperial  government ; 
but  on  the  whole  Brazil  has  during  the  last  tew  years  had  more 
Internal  tranquillity  and  consequently  been  mora  prosperous  than  any 
other  of  the  states  of  South  America.  The  most  important  of  the 
foreign  differences  in  which  Brazil  has  been  engaged  was  the  long 
protracted  war  with  Buenos  Ayres,  which  led  in  1851  to  the  tail  of 
BoBas,  and  eventually  to  the  opening  of  the  Rio  PaniniL 

(Ayres  de  Cazal,  Corografia  JSrantiea;  Trav^  of  Spix  and  Martins; 
Bschwege,  Plufo  BratUiermtj  Eschwege,  OdtflrgilBunde  Branliena 
tmd  BratUien  ;  Freyreias,  BeUrdge  mr  toinlntM  BratUiena  ;  Scoffer. 
BratiUm;  Weech,  Braailietu  gegenwdrHger  Zmtand;  Sk'aveU  of 
Mawe,  Calddeugh,  Graham,  Gurdner,  Kidder,  St.  Hilaire,  Prince 
Adalbert,  Wallace,  ko, ;  and  Southey's  and  Armitage's  Hittariei  of 
BratiL)    [See  Supplbkent.] 

BRBADALBANE.    [Pbrthbhibb.] 

BRECHIK,  Forfarahire,  Scotland,  a  royal  burgh  in  the  parish  of 
Brechin,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  South  Esk,  74  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  sea  at  Montrose,  in  56''  46'  N.  lat,  2''  88'  W.  long., 
124  miloB  N.E.  from  Forfar,  894  ^^^  &W-  ^^  Aberdeen  by  road, 
and  46^  miles  by  the  Aberdeen  railway.  The  population  of  the  royal 
burgh  m  1861  was  4515,  that  of  the  parliamentaiy  buigh  was  6687. 
The  buigfa  is  governed  hj  2  bailies  and  11  councillors,  one  of  whom 
is  provost ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Montrose,  Arbroath,  Forfar, 
and  Inverbervie  [Bibvib],  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament. 

Brechin  was  formerly  a  walled  town  and  an  epiioopal  residence, 

fiving  its  name  to  a  diocese  founded  and  endowed  by  David  L  about 
150.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
ohapel  of  Maison  Dieu,  now  used  as  a  stable.  In  the  churchyard  near 
the  cathedral  there  is  a  round  tower,  similar  to  the  round  towers 
which  are  numerous  in  Ireland ;  only  one  other  exists  in  Scotland. 
This  tower  is  about  103  feet  high,  and  is  constructed  of  hewn  stone : 
the  workmanship  is  exoelleni  It  is  surmounted  with  a  conical  roof 
of  gray  slate;  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  there  ever  having  been  a 


staircase  within  it.  The  cathedral,  the  western  end  of  which  is  now 
used  as  the  parish  churoh  of  Brechin,  was  built  by  David  I.  in  the  12th 
century.  Brechin  Castle  stands  on  tiie  top  of  a  precipice,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  town  on  the  east  and  west  by  a  deep  ravine ;  its  south 
base  is  washed  by  the  South  Esk,  which  here  forms  a  fine  sheet  of 
water.  In  this  castle  Sir  Thomas  Maule  defied  the  forces  of  Edward  III. 
imtil  he  was  killed  by  a  stone  thrown  by  an  engine,  when  the  garrison 
surrendered.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  Lord  Panmure.  The  town- 
house,  near  the  cross  or  market-place  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  con- 
tains a  court-room  and  prison,  two  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  council, 
and  a  guild-haU.  Three  schoolrooms,  built  by  subscription,  are  in  the 
west  end  of  the  town.  Besides  the  parish  churoh  and  a  chapel-of-e»ae, 
thero  are  chapels  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church,  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod,  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and  other  Dis- 
senters. The  hospital  of  the  '  Maison  Dieu '  gives  a  small  weekly 
allowance  to  poor  residenters,  widows,  and  children  of  buighers. 
There  \b  a  school  connected  with  it.  The  rector  of  the  aoademy  and 
preceptor  of  Maison  Di^  has  52Z.  10a  a  year,  besides  ibes  from 
scholars.  The  number  of  scholars  learning  Latin  in  1861  was  88. 
Spinning,  weaving,  and  bleaching  afibrd  occupation  to  some  extent. 
Several  hundred  persons  in  the  town  are  employed  in  the  linen  trada 
Distilleriea,  lime-works,  freestone-quarries,  and  nursery-grounds  are 
in  the  vicinity.    There  are  two  bridges  over  the  Esk  at  Brechin. 

BRECKNOCK,  or  BRECON,  called  by  the  Welsh  '  Aber  Honddo,' 
or  the  Mouth  of  the  Honddu,  the  capital  town  of  Brecknockshire,  a 
municipal  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in 
an  open  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Usk,  Honddu,  and  Tarell,  in 
6V  57'  N.  lal,  3*  22'  W.  long.,  distant  171  mUes  W.N.W.  from  London. 
Brecknock  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  counoillorB,  one  of  whom 
IS  mayor,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliamentb  The 
population  of  the  municipal  borough  in  1851  was  5678 ;  that  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  was  6070.  The  livings  of  the  two  parishes 
are  vicarages  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Brecon  and  dioceee  of  St.  David'sL 
Brecknock  Poor-Law  Union  contains  42  parishes  and  townships,  with 
a  population  in  1851  of  18,160. 

Brecknock  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Honddu,  and  extends  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Usk.  The  castle  was  built  A.D.  1094,  by 
Barnard  Newmaroh,  a  relative  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  wrested 
the  county  from  the  Welsh  princes,  and  here  fortified  himself,  that 
he  might  the  better  maintain  the  rights  which  had  been  granted  to 
him  as  Ijord  of  Brecon.  It  was  considerably  incressedand  improved 
by  the  hat  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  high  constable  of 
England  and  governor  of  Brecknock.  Parts  of  several  towers,  including 
that  called  '  Ely  Tower,'  in  which  Morton  was  confined,  still  exist. 
The  situation  is  commanding  for  the  purposes  of  warfiure :  the  main 
part  of  the  fortifications  may  still  be  traced.  Two  priories,  the  one 
Benedictine  and  the  other  Dominican,  were  also  founded  by  Bernard 
Newmaroh  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The  first  is  now  uie  pariah 
church  of  St'  John's,  called  the  Priory  church ;  the  second  was  con- 
verted into  a  college  by  Henry  VIII.  The  Priory  church  standa  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  town,  adjoining  the  precinct  of  the  priory, 
where  there  is  a  beautiful  promenade  by  tiie  aide  of  the  river  Honddu. 
The  churoh  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  from  the  centre  of  which 
rises  an  embattled  tower.  The  Dominican  convent,  now  the  college, 
is  situated  near  Llanfaes  churoh,  or  Si  David's  churoh,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Usk.  There  are  two  places  of  worship  for  Independents, 
and  three  for  Baptists  :  one  of  each  denomination  having  the  religious 
services  conducted  in  the  Welsh  language.  There  are  several  schools, 
namely,  the  College  school,  founded  in  1541,  which  has  an  income 
from  endowment  of  822.  a  year,  and  had  25  schoUrs  in  1851 ;  Bough- 
rood  Charity  school,  recently  enlaiged ;  two  British  schools ;  and  a 
Girls'  and  In£uits*  school,  erected  in  1849.  There  are  in  the  town  a 
mechanics'  literary  and  scientific  institute,  a  young  men^s  mutual 
improvement  society,  a  savings  bank,  and  an  infirmary.  The  town  is 
hgl^ted  with  gas. 

Brecknock  oocupies  a  healthy  and  picturesque  situation.  There 
are  three  stone  bridges  over  the  Honddu,  and  one  over  the  Usk.  A 
new  shire-hall  has  been  built,  and  the  old  town-hall  converted  into  an 
assembly-room.  The  Lent  and  summer  assises  are  held  in  Breck- 
nock. The  county  jail  is  situated  in  the  town.  A  county  court  is 
held  at  Breokno(UL  There  are  barracks,  in  which  detachments  of 
infiintry  and  cavalry  are  quartered.  Coal  is  brought  along  the  canal 
at  a  moderate  price.  Flannel  and  coarse  woollen  cloths  are  manufao- 
tured  to  a  small  extent :  hats  of  a  middling  quality  are  made.  The 
town  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  agricultural  district  around.  The 
market-days  are  Wednesday  and  EViday :  the  fiurs,  which  are  held  in 
March,  May,  July,  September,  and  November,  are  well  supplied  with 
com,  cattle,  eggs,  and  poultry,  of  which  last  an  abundance  is  reared  by 
the  neighbouring  farmers  and  cottagers.  Opposite  the  town  are  three 
mountain-peaks,  known  as  the  Brecknock  Beacons,  the  highest  of 
which  is  2862  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  South  Wales,  lying 
between  51"  54'  and  52"  17'  N.  kt,  and  r  0'  and  V  48'  W.  long.,  is 
bounded  N.  by  Cardiganshire  and  Radnorshire,  ftom  which  latter 
county  it  is  for  the  most  part  separated  by  the  rivers  Claerwen,  Elan, 
and  Wye;  W.  by  Cardiganshire  an4  Caermarthenshire ;  S.  by  Qla- 
morganshiro  and  Monmouthshire;  and  B.  by  Monmouthshire  and 
Herefordshire.    This  county  extends  from  north  to  south  35  miles. 
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and  from  east  to  west  aboat  30  miles.  Brecknock  U  the  coimt^  to  mi. 
The  area  of  the  county  is  near  754  square  mile&  The  population  in 
1831  amounted  to  47;763;  in  1841  it  wm  55,603  i  in  1851  it  was 
61,474.  Brecknookahire  was  anciently  called  Gorthmadrin,  or  the 
'  fox-hold,'  and  derives  its  present  name  from  Bryeban,  a  Welsh  prince, 
who  lived  in  the  5th  century. 

Swtfaee,  Sydrogra/phy,  onci  Comm'umcaiiom, — The  surface  of  this 
county  is  extremely  irregular,  the  valleys  are  deep,  and  the  mountains 
the  highest  in  Souui  W^es.  It  is  intersected  on  the  north  and  south 
by  two  long  ranges  of  mountains :  tliat  on  the  north  goes  by  the 
general  name  of  'Epynt^'  an  obsolete  British  word  for  a  hiU;  the  other 
range,  beginning  with  the  C»ermarthen  Beacons,  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Epynt  Hills,  and  inclining  more  towards  the  south,  terminates 
in  Monmouthshire.  Between  these  two  chains  a  third,  which  is  called 
the  Black  Mountains,  rises  abruptly  near  Talgarth.  Another  line 
branches  across  in  a  directioo  from  north  to  south,  about  eight  miles 
below  Brecknock,  dividix^  the  hundred  of  Devynnock  from  the  hun- 
dreds of  Talgarth  and  Feukelly.  The  highest  mountains  in  Breck- 
nockshire are — the  Brecknock  Beacons,  about  three  miles  south-west 
of  Brecknock,  which  are  2862  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Capel- 
Umte,  which  is  2394  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Pen  Cader,  or 
the  'Cradle  Mountain,'  2545  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and 
Dwggan,  near  Builtb,  whioli  is  2071  feet  above  the  sea.  The  princi- 
pal rivers  are  the  Wye,  whi'ii  flows  along  the  north-eastern  side  of 
the  county,  separating  it  fipui  the  county  of  Radnor ;  the  Uek,  which 
rises  in  the  Caermarthenshiie  Fan,  about  five  miles  from  Trecastle ; 
the  Honddu,  which  rises  io  Drum-dhu,  and  falls  into  the  Usk  at 
Brecknock;  the  Yrfon,  which  rises  in  Bryn-garw,  in  the  north-west 
boundary  of  the  county,  an<l  falls  into  the  Wye  about  a  mile  above 
Builth ;  the  Elan,  the  Claerwen,  and  the  Tawe.  The  Tarell  also,  a 
small  river  rising  in  Biyn-du,  joins  the  Usk  a  little  above  Brecknock, 
and  the  Taf  Fechan,  a  small,  and  Taf  Fawr,  a  lai^ge  river,  which  rise 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  south  declivity  of  the  Brecknock  Beacons, 
unite  into  a  considerable  stream — the  TsdT — at  the  south  boundary  of 
the  oounty,  near  Cyfarthfa  Park.  None  of  these  streams  are  navi- 
gable. To  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  Brecknock  to 
Newport)  a  canal  capable  of  conveying  boats  of  24  tons  was  finished 
in  1811  at  a  cost  of  170,0002. ;  a  railroad  was  soon  after  made  from 
Brecknock  to  Hay,  and  from  thence  to  Kington  and  the  lime-rocks 
near  Old  Radnor*  The  Swansea  Canal  enters  for  a  short  distance  the 
South-west  part  of  the  county.  The  mountain^  Mynydd  Llangynidr, 
and  Mynydd  Pen  Cym,  near  the  Clydach,  at  the  south  boundary  of 
Brecknockshire  and  Monmouthshire,  are  intersected  by  many  rail- 
roads, which  communicate  with  the  various  collieries  and  iron-works.^ 
Two  branches  descend  into  the  vale  of  Usk,  so  as  to  form  a  conneo-' 
tion  with  the  Crickhowell  Canal ;  the  one  near  Tal-y-bont,  the  other 
near  Llangattocki  A  long  line  of  railroad  also  begins  near  the  ninth 
milestone  on  the  Brecknock  and  Trecastle  road,  and  passing  up 
the  valley  of  Forest  Fawr  to  the  east  of  the  river  Tawe,  and  neariy 
parallel  to  it,  communicates  with  Drim  Colliery,  and  finally  with  the 
Swansea  CanaL  About  five  miles  K.S.K  from  Brecknock  is  situated 
Llyn-Safaddu,  or  Llangorse  Pool,  a  sheet  of  water  two  miles  long 
and  in  some  places  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  abounds  in  fish,  and  in 
winter  is  much  frequented  by  wild  fowl.  In  1235  permission  was 
granted  to  the  monks  of  Bredmock  to  fish  in  this  lake  three  days  in 
the  week,  and  eveiy  day  in  Lent>  provided  they  only  used  one  boat. 
The  other  lakes  in  this  countv  are  Llyn  Van  Vawr,  under  the  Breck- 
nock Beacons,  about  four  mues  from  Bivery ;  Llyn  Carw,  about  six 
milee  from  Llanwrtyd;  and  Pwl  Bivery,  near  Capel  Calwen,  south- 
east of  Mount  CapeUante^  The  scenery  in  this  county  is  extremely 
beautifuL  The  extensive  views  from  the  mountains,  the  abrupt  out- 
line of  the  Brecknock  Beacpns,  the  undulating  surface,  frequently 
clothed  with  woods  and  intersected  by  torrents,  from  their  expanse, 
their  variety,  and  their  wildness,,  are  very  striking-  to  the  admirers  of 
thepicturesque. 

The  principal  roads  are  from  Trecastle,  through  Brecknpek  to 
Crickhowell,  which  is  travelled  by  the  Caermarthen  and  London 
mail ;  that  from  Brecknock  to  Hay ;  also  the  roads  from  Brecknock 
to  Merthyr,  and  from  Builth  to  Hay.  These  as  well  as  the  less 
important  tiioroughfares  through  the  county  have  in  late  years  been 
greatly  improved  Lines  of  communication  of  great  public  utility 
have  oeen  opened  between  Hay,  Talgarth,  and  Crickhowell;  and 
between  Brecknock  and  Builth. 

Oeoloffp, — ^The  geology  of  this  district  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  that  able  geologist,  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison.  The  oldest  rocks  which 
ooeupv  the  west  of  Brecknockshire  consist  of  grauwtocke  slates ;  a 
remarxable  line  of  trap  and  porphyry  breaks  through  the  rocks  of 
this  age,  extending  from  Llanwrtyd  for  about  four  miles  to  the  north- 
north-east.  Between  these  old  rocks  and  the  escarpment  of  Mynydd 
Epynt  and  Mynydd  Bwlch  y  Qroes,  the  transition-rocks  are  dis- 
played ;  the  uppermost  consisting  of  that  which  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison 
Sas  described  as  the  Ludlow  rock,  which  there  passes  up  into  the  old 
red  sandstone.  These  transition  rocks,  which  in  Shropshire  and  Rad- 
noishire  contain  thick  masses  of  lime,  are  throughout  the  whole  of 
their  range  in  Brecknockshire  remarkably  void  of  limestone.  The  great 
mass  of  the  county,  especially  the  central  and  south-east  district 
consists  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  which  has  been  shown  by  Sir  R.  1. 
BCurehison  to  be  divisible  into  three  sub-formations: — 1.  A  lower 


zone  of  tllo-stones,  remarkably  exhibited  alon^  the  rectilineal  escarp- 
ment of  Mynydd  Bwlch  y  Qroes,  extending  mto  CaermarthenshiriL 
2.  A  central  portion  of  marls,  concrotionary  limestones  (locally  callea 
'cornstones'),  sandstones,  ko.  3.  I^he  upper  portion  of  sandstone 
ahd  conglomerate ;  .this  upper  portion,  occupying  the  summits  of  tbe 
Fans  (Beacons)  of  Brecknock,  and  other  lofty  mountains  between 
Brecknock  and  Abergavenny,  is  by  its  inclination  carried  imder  the 
whole  of  the  great  productive  SouUi  Welsh  coal-field.  The  remainder 
belongs  to  the  Silurian  system  of  Murchison.  We  thus  see  tbat  the 
whole  of  the  district  to  the  noith-west  of  this  traft  of  country  Ilea 
beneath  the  carboniferous  series. 

The  mineral  springs  at  Builth  and  at  Llanwrtyd  rise  in  the  silicified 
and  hardened  schists,  at  points  where  they  are  penetrated  by  trap- 
rocks.  Their  origin  is  considered  to  be  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
the  vast  quantities  of  sulphuret  of  iron  which  are  collected  at  such 
points.  With  the  exception  of  the  strata  containing  iron  aha  coal, 
which,  though  for  the  most  part  in  Monmoutbshibb,  in  some  places 
cross  the  boundary  of  ^recxnockshiro,  there  are  no  mines  or  minerals 
in  this  oounty  worthy  of  notice.  Some  traces  of  copper-oro  have 
been  found  in  the  old  rod  sandstone,  which  upon  trial  have  proved 
to  be  unprofitable.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
geology  of  Brecknockshire  is  a  peninsula  of  transition  rocks,  whick 
is  thrown  up  from  north-east  to  south-west,  rangiug  from  Erwood  on 
the  Wye  to  the  rocky  promontory  of  Com  y  Fan,  five  mdes  north 
from  Brecon. 

Climate,  SoU,  Jkc. — The  climate  varies  considerably,  according  to 
the  elevation  and  exposure.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Brecknock 
Beacons,  the  Black  Mountains,  and  the  elevated  districts  between 
Trecastle  and  Builth,  the  wind,  the  snow,  the  cold,  and  continual 
rains,  are  often  severely  felt,  by  which  the  crops  are  injured,  and  the 
harvests  retarded ;  the  lower  valleys  are  comparatively  warm.  The 
country  is  subject  to  much  i-ain,  but  the  air  is  on  the  whole  bracings 
and  the  population  healthy.  The  soil  in  the  hundred  of  TalgarS 
and  Crickhowell  is  more  favourable  to  cultivation  than  in  any  other 
part  of  this  countv.  Wheat  is  here  grown  in  considerable  quantities; 
and  there  are  orchards,  from  which  good  cider  is  frequently  manu- 
factured. In  the  hundred  of  Devynnock,  and  perhaps  more  so  in 
that  of  Builth,  where  there  is  much  cold  wet  clay,  barley  and  oats 
are  the  grain  crops  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  farmers.  Agriculture 
throughout  the  county  has  considerably  improved  during  the  last 
fifty  years ;  partly  through  tiie  exertions  of  an  agricultural  society, 
ope  of  the  earliest  in  the  island,  which  was  established  in  1755.  bv 
Mr.  Powell  of  Castle  Madoa  In  the  highlands  are  brea  small  black 
a,nd  brindled  cattle,  horses,  ponies,  and  good  hill-sheep,  whose  wool 
though  finer  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  county  is  not  so  suitable 
for  l£e  manufacture  of  flannel.  In  the  lowlands  the  Herefordshire 
breed  of  cattle  predominates.  The  ewes  are  brouglit  down  from  the 
hills  in  winter,  and  are  not  taken  back  until  the  cold  weather  has 
ceased  and  tl^e  lambs  are  strong  enough  to  bear  exposure. 

Divi8ion$,  Towrn,  dsc. — Brecknockshire,  exclusive  of  the  borough  of 
Brecknock,  is  divided  into  six  hundreds :  Builth,  Crickhowell,  Devyn- 
nock, Merthyr,  Penkelly,  and  Talgarth.  It  cootaius  66  parishes 
with  73  churohee  and  phapels.  The  market-towns  are  Brbckkock, 
the  only  corporate  town  within  the  county^  Cbickhowsll,  which 
stands  upon  the  rich  banks  of  the  Usk,  and  Builth  and  Hat,  which 
occupy  two  pictureifque  situations  on  the  Wye.  These  wiU  be  noticed 
under  tiieir  several  heads. 

A  few  of  the  more  important  villages  may  be  briefly  noticed  hera 
Bronllffs,  or  Jk^-Uya,  7  miles  N.K.  from  Brecknock*  is  on  the  high- 
road, about  midway  between  Brecknock  and  Hay,  Here  is  a  building 
of  considerable  antiquity,  somewhat  resembling  in  appearance  o^e  of 
the  Irish  round  towers  which  has  lost  its  upper  piurt  Criokadam^ 
10  miles  N.  by  K.  from  Brecknock,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Wye :  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  414.  The  chureh 
is  a  small  building  of  ancient  date,  and  has  a  massive  tower.  The 
scenery  about  Crickadam  is  very  picturesque^  especially  along  the 
Clettwr,  which  in  its  course  through  Crickadam  to  the  Wye  flows 
through  a  deep  and  richly  wooded  dingle.  DcvpvMck,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Usk,  9  miles  W.  from  Brecknock :  the  population  of  the 
parish  in  1851  was  1969.  The  village  lies  in  the  Vale  of  SemiL 
The  chureh  is  spacious ;  it  is  of  the  perpendicular  style  apd  date, 
except  the  tower,  which  is  older.  The  Calvinistio  Methodists  and 
Independents  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  an  enaowed  Free 
School  and  some  almpJiousee.  Fairs  are  held  in  April,  May,  August* 
October  and  November.  On  the  Senni  was  anciently  a  strong  fortress, 
known  as  Castell  Dd,  or  the  '  Black  Castle.'  Henry  IV.  stayed  some 
time  at  Devynnock,  whence  was  dated  a  proclamation  of  pardon  to 
the  Welshmen  who  were  willing  to  submit  In  the  parish  are  several 
cameddau,  or  cairns*  and  other  primeval  remains.  Ceirig  duon,  <Mr 
the  'Black  stones^'  a  stone  cirole,  is  a  short  distance  from  the  village. 
LUxagammaircK  by  the  Yale  of  Llanwrtyd,  14  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Brecknock :  the  population  in  1851  was  1038.  The  village  is  chiefly 
noticeable  for  a  large  ciroular  British  camp,  which  is  still  traceable 
The  Irwen  is  much  resorted  to  by  anglers.  Llangammareh  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Jones,  the  historian  of  Brecknock- 
shire. The  Vale  of  Llanwr^d  affords  soeuery  of  uncommoq  beauty 
aqd  grandeur.  lAangaUockf  or  the  Chureh  of  St.  Qattock,  12  vpi\m 
aK  from  Brecknock,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Usk, 
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opposite  to  the  town  of  Crickhowell :  population  of  the  parish  5415 
in  1851.  It  has  a  very  neat  ancient  church  of  the  decorated  style, 
and  an  Independent  chapeL  In  the  parish  are  extensive  iron-works, 
and  also  limestone  quarries.  The  Brecknock  and  Abei^venny 
Canal  passes  througn  the  yillag&  Many  cairns  and  other  early 
antiquities  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  some  rather 
singular  caves.  The  scenery  is  very  striking.  Llandly  is  a  parochial 
ehapelry  of  which  Llangattock  is  the  mother  church.  It  lies  on  the 
soutii  of  Llangatiock :  Qie  population  in  1851  was  9644,  showing  an 
increase  since  18fl  of  2278,  attributed  to  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
Llydach  or  Clydach  iron-works.  LlanjUumgd-cvnn-d(l,  on  the  Rhian- 
goll,  10  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Brecknock,  population  of  the  parish  1066 
m  1851,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  The  remains  of 
a  square  Roman  camp  of  large  size,  called  Coed-y-gaer,  are  still 
tolerably  perfect.  Rom.\n  coins  have  been  found  here.  The  church 
of  Cwm-dii  is  recent,  Avith  the  exception  of  the  tower.  Llangorte, 
6  miles  KS.E.  from  Brecknock  :  population  401  in  1851.  The  cl^urch 
is  ancient,  with  a  tower  containing  six  musical  bells,  whose  sound 
over  the  adjacent  lake,  Llyn-Safaddu,  is  greatly  admired.  The 
Calvinistio  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  There 
are  some  parochial  charitiea  Llyn-Safaddu  is  often  called  Llangorse 
Pool,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  village.  Idangynidr,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  ITsk,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Brecknock  :  population  of 
the  parish  3246  in  1851.  Besides  the  parish  church  it  contains  places 
of  worship  belonging  to  the  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists. 
There  are  some  parochial  charities.  The  inhabitants  are  lai^ely 
occupied  in  iron-works,  coal-mines,  and  limestone  quarries.  The 
Brecknock  and  Abergavenny  Canal  passes  through  the  parish ;  fairs 
are  held  in  April,  October,  and  December.  Llytwtn,  on  the  right 
iMiok  of  the  Wye,  8  miles  N.N.E.  from  Bredmock :  population  of 
the  parish  225  in  1851.  The  little  church  is  picturesquely  situated 
dose  by  the  Wye.  The  village  itself  is  a  poor  place,  although  here 
was  andently  one  of  the  residences  of  the  native  princes  of  Wales. 
Llangoed  Castle,  in  this  paiish,  was  erected  in  the  17th  century.  The 
grounds  of  Llazigoed  Castle  lie  along  the  Wye  for  about  two  miles, 
and  both  by  the  river  and  on  the  heights  affonl  scenes  of  surpasdng 
beauty.  LlywdHj  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Usk,  11  miles  W.  from 
Brecknock,  population  of  the  parish  1627  in  1851,  possesses  an  andent 
and  rather  interesting  church ;  there  is  an  endowed  chapel-of-ease  at 
Rhyd-y-Briw.  The  Calvinistic  Methodists  and  Independents  have 
chapels  here.  Talgarth,  8  miles  K.E.  from  Brecknock,  a  considerable 
village,  formerly  a  borough  and  market-town:  population  of  the 
parish  1828  in  1851.  The  church  is  a  much  better  one  than  Weldi 
churches  usually  are.  There  are  some  Dissenting  chapels.  TreeoMtU, 
a  ward  of  Llywell  parish,  population  274  In  1851,  is  a  good-sized 
village,  with  an  inn  much  resorted  to  by  tourists ;  the  scenery  here  is 
remarkably  picturesque,  and  there  are  some  remains  of  Carreg  Cennen 
Castle,  wmch  stood  on  a  steep  and  lofty  rock  above  the  river  Cennen. 
Trdvwer  village  is  a  parcel  of  the  paridi  of  Llanfihangel-cwm-dii,  9 
miles  S.E.  from  Brecknock :  population  of  ilie  parcel  of  Tretower 
291  in  1851.  The  chief  object  of  interest  is  the  castle,  which  is  of 
Norman  date,  but  is  now  a  mere  nun.  It  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort. 

Divinom  for  EeeUnattical  and  Legal  Purposea — This  county  is 
wholly  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Brecon,  diocese  of  St  David's,  and 
province  of  Canterbuiy.  In  its  66  parishes  there  are  28  rectories, 
16  vicarages,  and  the  remainder  perpetual  curacies.  The  assizes  are 
held  at  Brecknock  by  the  judge  attending  the  South  Welsh  circuit 
County  courts  are  held  at  Brecknock,  Builth,  Crickhowell,  and  Hay. 
Brecknockshire  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 

Brecknockshire  is  divided  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  into 
four  Unions— Brecknock,  Builth,  Crickhowell,  and  Hay :  these  Unions 
include  107  parishes  and  townships,  with  a  population  in  1851  of 
59,187 ;  but  the  boundaries  of  the  Unions  are  not  exactly  coequal 
with  those  of  the  county.  There  was  only  one  savings  bank  in  the 
county  in  1851.  It  was  at  Brecknock,  and  the  total  amount  owing  to 
depositors  on  November  20th  1851  was  28,6712.  I2a,  2d, 

Oecvpalionf  of  the  People,— The  manufactures  of  this  county  are 
few  and  unimportant,  except  that  of  iron,  which  employs  many 
hands.  Flannel  and  other  woollen  goods,  such  as  baize,  and  coarse 
checks  for  trousers,  are  woven  in  several  small  factories.  The  knitting 
of  stockings,  which  was  formerly  practised  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
women  of  the  county,  is  now  less  frequent  Woven  stockings, 
though  less  durable,  are  so  much  cheaper  as  to  have  greatly  diminished 
this  branch  of  industiy. 

Civil  Hittory  and  i4n<i9tf*<ie9.— Brecknockshire  remained  in  the 
power  of  the  Welsh  princes  until  1092,  when  Barnard  Newmarch 
made  himself  master  of  Brecknock.  Notwithstanding  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  Welsh  to  drive  him  from  the  country,  he  succeeded  in 
his  conquest,  and  at  his  death  the  lordship  of  Brecknock  was 
inherited  by  his  son-in-law,  Milo  Pitz  Walter,  earl  of  Hereford. 
Thiaearl  was  succeeded  by  four  of  his  sons,  in  turn,  and  afterwards 
by  Philip  de  Breos,  their  brother-in-law,  who  died  about  1160.  He 
was  followed  by  his  son  William  de  Breos,  to  whom  the  lordship 
was  confirmed  by  King  John  in  1194.  Upon  the  accession  of  Heniy 
IIL,  Reginald  de  Breos,  who  had  married  Gwladis,  daughter  of 
Llewellyn,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  was  induced  by  the  restoration  of 
Bomeeidieated  property  to  forsake  his  father-in-law  and  his  adherents, 


with  whom  he  had  engaged  in  a  confederacy  against  the  English 
king.  Llewellyn,  inoeiued  at  this  breach  of  fsith,  Udd  si^ie  to 
Brecknock,  which  was  however  spared  at  the  earnest  intercession  of 
the  bnigesses.  Reginald  and  Llewellyn  were  afterwards  reconciled. 
Repaid  died  in  1228,  and  was  buried  in  the  Priory  churdi  at  Breck- 
nock. Henry  carried  on  the  war  against  Llewellyn  and  his  Welsh 
followers.  Edward  I.  continued  the  sanguinary  contest  till  1282, 
when  his  supplies  having  been  intercepted,  and  his  army  harassed  by 
the  king^s  troops,  Llewellyn  quitted  his  stronghold  in  Snowdon, 
marched  towanu  Brecknodc,  and,  unaware  of  the  desertion  of  his 
friends,  was  slain  near  Builth  by  cne  Adam  de  Francton,  who  plunged 
a  spear  into  his  body.  Llewellyn  was  buried  at  a  place  now  called 
Cefn-y-bedd  (meaning  the  back,  or  ridge  of  the  grave),  near  Builth. 
In  1286  the  lands  of  De  Bohun,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  possessions 
of  De  Breos  in  Brecknockshire,  were  invaded  and  pillaged  by  the 
retainers  of  his  late  guardian,  Gilbert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  hdd 
the  lordship  of  Glamoi^n.  De  Bohun  quickly  retaliated  upon  the 
men  of  Glamorganshire ;  and  for  this  feud  the  king  sentenced  the 
two  barons  to  forfdt  for  their  respective  lives  the  liberties  of  Breck- 
nock and  Glamorgan,  and  to  be  kept  in  custody  during  his  pleasure. 
They  afterwards  compounded  with  the  crown,  Hereford  for  1000,  and 
Gloucester  for  10,000  marks.  Humphrey  waA  a  benefactor  to  the 
monks,  and  augmenter  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  burgesses 
of  Brecknock ;  he  died  at  Plessy  in  1298.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  who,  as  an  atonement  for  his  father^s  conduct,  surrendered 
to  the  crown  the  earldoms  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  together  with  the 
constableship  of  England;  and  shortly  after  married  Elizabeth, 
seventh  daughter  of  Edwaid  I.,  when  the  king,  with  certain  reserva- 
tions, restored  to  him  his  office  and  estates.  After  the  disaffected 
barons  had  been  defeated  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century,  the 
younger  Despencer  who  was  now  constituted  governor  of  Brecknock 
Castle,  obtained  the  lordship  and  the  property  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Hereford,  who  had  been  killed  at  the  battle  fought  at  Borougfabridge, 
in  1321.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Despencers,  the  confiscations  oon- 
sequent  on  the  rebellion  were  reversed,  and  the  proper^  restored  to 
the  family  of  the  Herefords,  in  the  person  of  John  de  Sohun.  This 
earl,  after  having  been  created  knight  of  the  bath,  died  in  1335. 
The  lordship  of  Brecknock  remained  in  the  family  till  the  death  of 
William  the  last  of  the  male  line  of  the  noble  family  of  De  Bohuna. 
The  lordship  of  Brecknock  now  reverted  to  Henry  IV.,  who  had 
married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  last  De  Bohun.  Henry  IV.  granted 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Brecknock  an  exemption  from  toUs  and  other 
payments,  renewed  the  benefactions  to  the  monks,  and  gave  them 
their  first  royal  charter.  After  passing  through  several  hands  Breck- 
nock came  as  an  inheritance  to  the  young  duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
lived  in  retirement  within  the  walls  of  Brecknock  during  &e  greater 
part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  On  the  death  of  this  king  however 
he  left  his  seclusion,  and  became  a  conspicuous  supporter  of  tho 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  until  he  was  seated  on  the  throne.  In  reward 
for  these  services,  Richard  made  him  governor  of  all  his  castles  in 
Wales,  and  lord  high  constable  of  England,  with  other  lucrative  and 
honourable  offices ;  he  also  promised  to  restore  to  him  all  the  landA 
forfdted  by  the  Bohuns,  which  would  have  made  him  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  nobleman  in  England.  These  promises  never  were 
fulfilled ;  Buckingham,  as  is  well  known,  conspirad  against  the  king, 
took  arms  with  his  followers,  but  was  ta^en,  uid  ultimatdy  executed 
at  Salisbury  without  a  trial.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  afterwards 
passed  through  Brecknockshire,  where  he  greatly  increased  the 
number  of  his  followers.  As  soon  as  he  was  established  upon  the 
throne,  he  restored  to  Edward,  the  son  of  the  last  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  estates  and  titles  of  his  father,  and  in  1504  made  him 
high  constable  of  England — ^the  last  peupon  that  ever  hdd  that  office. 
He  was  afterwards  accused  of  treason,  and  executed  in  1521.  The 
dukedom  of  Buckingham  wu  now  extinct,  and  ^e  lordship  of  Breck- 
nock with  its  dependencies  meiged  in  the  crown.  Upon  the  union  of 
England  and  Wales,  whir.h  took  place  in  1534,  in  the  26th  year  of 
the  rdgn  of  Henry  VIIL,  Brecknockshire  became  subject  to  ignglmli 
laws  and  authorities,  and  its  history  from  this  time  must  be  con- 
sidered in  coniunction  with  the  general  history  of  the  kingdom. 

Brecknockshire  abounds  in  antiquities.  The  principal  castles  have 
been  at  Brecknock,  Builth,  Crickhowell,  and  Hay;  at  which  last 
place,  after  the  destruction  of  its  first  csstle,  of  which  nothing  but 
an  archway  remains,  a  second  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  or 
James  I.,  which  is  at  this  time  inhabited.  Besides  these  must  be 
mentioned  remains  or  traces  of  castles  at  Tretower,  near  Crickhowell^ 
at  Bl&nllyfni  and  Dinas,  in  the  parish  of  Talgarth,  at  Tiecastle,  and 
Penkellyi  atBronllys,  where  a  well-preserved  round  tower  is  standing, 
and  at  Caerberis,  in  the  parish  of  Llanganten.  There  are  traces  of 
Roman  encampments  and  of  British  stations  at  various  places  in  the 
county.  Cromlechs,  cairns,  and  tumuli,  or  mounds  where  the  dead 
have  been  interred,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  county ;  which 
has  also  been  intersected  by  several  Roman  toads.  The  Welah 
language,  which  was  formerly  spoken  throughout  the  whole  of 
Brecknockshire,  is  now  greatly  disused  in  the  south  and  west 
portions  of  the  county.  It  is  estimated  that  the  English  language 
Is  spoken  ordinarily  by  nearly  half  the  population. 

BREDA,  a  town  in  the  Dutch  province  of  North  Brabant^  ia 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Merk  and  the  Aa,  22  miles  W.  by 
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a  from  Bois-le-Duo,  in  51°  86'  N.  \aL,  and  4*  47'  E.  lon^.,  and  has 
about  13,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  well-built  strongly  fortified  town, 
surrounded  by  marshes,  which  in  case  of  attack  can  be  laid  under 
water.  The  ramparts  are  planted  with  trees  and  form  handsome 
promenades.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  and  the  houses 
well  constructed.  There  are  four  squares.  Several  canals  traverse 
the  town.  The  quays  are  planted  with  trees.  The  castle,  which  is 
the  principal  building  in  the  town,  is  surrounded  by  the  MerL  It 
was  originally  built  by  the  family  of  Scboten,  who  held  it  with  the 
title  of  Baron,  in  1190.  Breda  afterwards  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  dukes  of  Brabant ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  15Ui  century 
passed  by  marriage  to  the  house  of  Nassau.  In  1567  it  was  annexed 
by  the  Duke  of  Alba  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  In  1577  the  Spanish 
garrison  opened  the  gates  to  the  confederates.  Four  years  after,  the 
town  was  treasonably  delivered  to  the  Duke  of  Parma ;  but  it  was 
retaken  by  stratagem  in  March  1590  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau. 
In  1625  Breda  yielded  by  capitulation  to  General  Spinola,  who  com- 
manded the  troops  of  the  Infanta  Isabella.  In  1637'the  town  again 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  States-Qeneral  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  The  French, 
under  Dumourier,  took  Breda  in  1798.  Charles  II.  of  England 
resided  in  Breda  during  part  of  his  exile. 

The  castle  already  mentioned  was  rebuilt  in  1680  by  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III.  of  England.  The  arsenal 
and  the  great  market-place  are  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
town.  The  principal  Protestant  church  is  an  elegant  building,  with 
a  spire  362  feet  high :  it  contains  a  fine  monument  to  Engelhort  of 
Nassau,  a  general  of  Charles  V.  There  are  besides  another  Protestant 
church,  and  four  Roman  Catholic  churches,  as  well  as  hospitals  for 
orphans  and  for  aged  persons.  The  town-hall  and  military  hospital 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Breda  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a 
grammar  school,  and  a  magnetic  observatory.  Its  industrial  products 
comprise  broadcloth,  linen,  leather,  beer,  and  musical  instruments. 
The  railway  now  in  course  of  construction  to  connect  Antwerp  and 
the  Hague  passes  through  Breda. 

BREDON.      [WORCESTEBSHIRB.] 

BREQENZ.    [Tyrol.] 

BREISACH,  ALT,  a  fortified  town  on  the  Rhine,  about  12  miles 
W.  from  Freiburg,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden.  It  was  formerly 
considered  the  bulwark  of  Qermany  on  the  line  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
and  is  still  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Qermany.  The  castle 
was  built  by  Berthold,  duke  of  Ziihringen.  Of  the  numerous  sieges 
which  Breisach  sustained  the  most  memorable  was  that  of  1638,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar.  In  1648  Breisach  was 
ceded  to  the  French,  but  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697  restored  it  to 
the  Austrians.  Six  years  afterwards  it  was  invested  and  taken  by' 
Marshal  Vauban.  Austria  regained  possession  of  the  place  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  of  Rastadt  in  1715,  and  its  works  were  forwards  ren- 
dered much  stronger  by  the  erection  of  a  citadel  on  Mount  Eckhardt. 
The  events  of  the  campaign  of  1743  and  1744  threw  it  once  more  into 
the  power  of  the  French,  who  demolished  the  fortifications.  Part  of 
the  town  was  burnt  by  the  French  during  the  revolutionary  campaign 
in  1793 ;  three  years  afterwards,  General  Moreau,  upon  re-crossing  the 
Rhine  in  his  retreat  out  of  Swabia,  left  a  gai'rison  in  Breisach ;  and 
the  French  retained  possession  of  it  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Aus- 
triansw  In  1806  the  French  government  transferred  it,  together  with 
the  Breisgau,  to  the  houne  of  Baden.  Breisach  is  situated  on  a  circular 
hill  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  Basel  and  Strasburg ;  and 
contains  about  3200  inhabitants.  The  Minster  of  St.  Stephen,  which 
has  survived  eveiy  calamity  that  has  befallen  Breisach,  and  is  built 
in  the  old  style  of  German  architecture,  contains  the  monuments  of 
several  old  warriors  and  individuals  of  note. 

BREISGAU,  or  BRISGAU,  a  district  in  Qermany  lying  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Black  Forest,  is  now  included  in  the  Baden  circle 
of  Ober-rhein.  It  was  originally  a  landgraviate  belonging  to  the 
dukes  of  Zahringen  :  it  then  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  dukes 
of  Hochbei^g,  and  in  1367  was  sold  to  the  house  of  Habsburg. 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  the  founder  of  the  reigning  dynasty  of  Austria, 
was  bom  in  the  castle  of  Limburg,  in  this  territory.  The  Breisgau  is 
traversed  by  numerous  mountains,  with  the  exception  of  the  districts 
adjacent  to  the  Rhine,  where  the  surface  ia  level  and  the  soil  highly 
productive :  here  large  quantities  of  grain,  flax,  hemp,  fruity  vege- 
tables, wine,  &G.  are  raised.  In  the  other  parts  flocks  and  herds  are 
reared  to  a  considerable  amount,  much  timber  is  out,  and  the  metals, 
particularly  iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  worked.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  forest^istricts  are  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden 
clocks  and  other  articles  of  wood.  By  the  peace  of  Presbui|f  in  1806 
Breisgau  became  the  property  of  the  Elector  of  Baden,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  tract  assigned  to  Wiirtembeig,  which  Baden 
BubeequenUy  acquired.  It  contained  seventeen  towns,  including 
Freiburg  the  capital.  Old  Breisach,  Waldkiroh,  Kensingen,  Endingen, 
Stauffen,  and  St.  Blasien,  and  a  great  number  of  villages  and  hamlets. 
[Badsn.J 

BREMEN,  DUCHY  OF,  in  Hanover,  is  boimded  N.  by  the  German 
Ocean,  N.R  by  the  Elbe,  E.  by  Liineburg,  S.  by  Brunswick,  S.W.  by 
the  Republic  of  Bremen,  and  W.  by  the  Weeer.  Its  area  is  19574 
square  miles,  and  its  population  about  190,000.  The  soil  which 
borders  upon  the  sea  and  the  rivers  is  fertile  marsh  land.      The 


interior  consists  of  heaths  and  moors,  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
has  been  of  late  years  brought  into  cultivation.  Dykes  are  main- 
tained to  preserve  the  marah  land  from  inundation.  The  Este^ 
Bremer,  Lime,  and  Schwinge  flow  into  the  Elbe.  The  Aller  and  the 
Lesimi  (which  receives  the  Wumme  and  the  Worpe)  fall  into  the 
Weser.  The  Oste  and  the  Lesser  Medem  have  their  whole  course  in 
the  duchy,  and  enter  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  Flax, 
hemp,  and  fruit,  com  and  other  agricultural  produce  in  abundance,  as 
well  as  vegetables,  are  raised.  Peat  is  used  for  fuel.  Considerable 
numbers  of  horses,  homed  oattie,  sheep,  and  swine  are  reared. 
Geese  are  very  numerous.  The  duchy  is  now  merged  in  the  Province 
of  Stade,  the  whole  area  of  which  is  2626  square  miles.  The  capital, 
both  of  the  duchy  and  of  the  province,  is  Siadk. 

BREMEN,  REPUBLIC  OF,  extends  along  both  sides  of  the  Weser, 
between  53*"  I'.and  53**  11'  N.  lat,  8'  32'  and  8''  58'  E.  long.  It  is 
bounded  N.,  E.,  and  S.  by  Hanover,  and  W.  by  the  duchy  of  Olden- 
burg. The  whole  area  of  the  republic  amounts  to  74  square  miles, 
and  the  population,  including  that  of  the  town  of  Bremen,  amounted 
in  1849  to  79,047.  The  surface  is  low,  and  consists  chiefly  of  drained 
marsh  land.  The  pastures  are  remarkably  rich,  and  the  breed  of 
homed  cattie  is  very  fine  :  com  is  grown  only  on  the  more  elevated 
spots.  Two  separate  districts,  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  also 
belong  to  the  republic ;  on  these  stand  the  towns  of  Vegesack,  popu- 
lation 3538,  and  Bremerlehe,  which  is  the  port  of  Bremen  and  has  a 
population  of  3618.  The  legislative  power  of  the  republic  is  vested 
m  a  Senate,  which  consists  of  4  burgomasters,  12  syndics,  and  24 
senators ;  and  in  the  Burgher-Assembly,  which  is  composed  of  all 
citizens  who  pay  any  considerable  amount  of  taxes.  The  senators 
are  chosen  for  life  out  of  a  number  of  candidates  proposed  by  the 
burgesses,  and  the  mode  of  election  is  by  ballot.  The  Republic  of 
Bremen  is  a  constituent  member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  to 
the  army  of  which  it  is  bound  to  furnish  485  men.  Four  battalions  of 
militia  are  kept  up  by  the  republic,  which  meet  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  population  of  the  Republic  of  Bremen  was  thus  distributed 
in  1849  :— 

City  of  Bromen     .        •        •        •        •        •        •  53,478 

Country  Parts  .«••••••  18,413 

Town  of  Yegesaok         ••••••  3,538 

Fort  of  Bremen        •••••••  3,618 


ToUl 70,047 

In  1852  the  revenue  of  the  republic  was  estimated  at  989,706 
thalers;  the  expenditure  at  978,277  thalera 
The  commerce  of  1851  is  returned  as  follows : — 


Arrivals.  Tonnage. 

S518  171,603 

Yalne  of  Imports. 
By  Land.        .     19,671,696  thalers 
By  Sea    .        .     17,874,420      „ 


Departures. 
2934 


ToUl 


87,546,116  thalers 


By  Land 
By  Sea 


Tonnage. 
181,124 

Yalne  of  Exports. 

.    15,988,369  thalers 
.     16,880,588 


It 


Total    .    82,868,047  thalers 


BREMEN,  one  of  the  free  Hanseatic  towns  and  capital  of  the 
Republic  of  Bremen,  stands  upon  the  Weser,  about  60  miles  finom  its 
mouth,  in  58*"  4'  45"  N.  lat.,  8''^43'  K  long.,  and  has  a  population  of 
53,478.  The  Altstadt,  or  old  town,  which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  contains  some  handsome  streets  and  dwellings ;  but  in  general 
the  streets  are  narrow,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  height  of  the 
houses,  dark  and  gloomy.  It  has  large  suburbs,  and  these  fonn  by 
much  the  larger  portion  of  the  city.  The  Neustadt,  or  new  town, 
which  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser,  is  regularlv  built,  and  has 
broad  straight  streets.  The  two  quarters  are  connected  by  the  Weser 
bridge,  which  crosses  the  island  of  Werder,  that  lies  between  them 
and  is  covered  with  buildings.  The  quays  extend  along  both  sides 
of  the  river.  The  ramparts  of  the  old  town  have  been  converted  into 
promenades.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  erected 
in  1160,  and  8  other  churches.  The  old  archiepisoopal  palace,  now 
the  town-hall,  is  an  imposing  building  in  the  gothic  style.  The  old 
town-hall,  built  in  1405,  and  famous  for  its  Rathsweinkeller,  or 
'  cotmcil's  wine  cellar,'  which,  it  is  said,  contains  hock  of  the  vintage 
of  1624,  and  various  other  wines  of  an  advanced  age,  still  ezisto. 
Besides  these  must  be  mentioned  the  exchange,  the  building  in  which 
the  chief  merchants  hold  their  sittings,  the  great  waterworks  near  the 
bridge,  the  arsenal,  the  granaries,  the  museum,  the  city  library,  the 
observatory  firom  which  Olbers  discovered  the  planets  Pallas  and 
Vesta,  aad  the  tiiieatre. 

Bremen  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  navigable  river  on  which  it 
stands.  It  is  the  entrepdt  for  imports  of  all  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Weser,  and  especially  for  Hanover,  Oldenbuig,  and  Hesse- 
CasseL  A  railroad  from  Bremen  to  Hanover  was  opened  in  December 
1847.  Large  vessels  go  up  the  river  only  as  far  as  Bremerhaven,  28 
miles  below  Bremen ;  there  they  discharge  their  cargoes  in  a  new 
harbour.  Ships  of  200  to  250  tons  unload  at  Vegesack,  18  miles  below 
Bremen ;  and  vessels  of  seven  or  eight  feet  draft  go  quite  up  to  the 
town.  Cargoes  brought  to  Bremerhaven  and  Vegesack  are  forwarded 
to  Bremen  by  lighters  and  boats.  Bremen  is  a  place  of  great  resort 
for  the  warehousmg  and  transit  of  foreign  and  German  goods ;  it  has 
a  bank,  diaoount  office,  and  several  insurance  oompaniee.    The  ahipa 
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of  Bremen  we  largely  engaged  of  late  years  in  carrying  out  German 
emigrants  to  America.  The  chief  imports  are  niw  cotton,  cotton 
yam,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  dye-stufl^  and  other  colonial  produce. 
The  exports  consist  of  these  same  items  and  of  linens,  grain,  oak-bark, 
salt  meat,  hides,  seeds,  rags,  wool,  woollen  goods,  and  wine.  The 
town  has  scTeral  sugar-refineries,  above  100  distilleries,  tanyards, 
soaperies,  cordage  and  canvass  factories,  cotton-mills,  bleach-works, 
tobacco  factories,  fto. 

Bremen  first  rose  into  notice  about  the  year  788,  when  it  became 
the  seat  of  a  bishop.  In  1283  it  gave  title  to  an  archbishop.  The 
city  prospered  greatly  under  its  ecclesiastical  rulers,  who  promoted 
its  union  with  the  Hanseatio  league.  In  1810  it  was  incorporated 
with  Uie  French  empire,  but  recovered  its  independence  after  the 
battle  of  Leipzig  in  1818,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Gkrmanic 
Confederation,  as  one  of  the  Free  Hanse  Towns,  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna. 

A  railway  and  eleotro-telegFaphic  wires  run  up  the  right  bank  of 
the  Weser  to  Hanover,  giving  Bremen  access  to  the  Prussian  and 
Rhine  systems  of  railroads.  The  electro-telegraphic  wire  is  continued 
northward  to  Bremeriiaven  and  Stade. 

(Strait,  Frtt  Towfu ;  Hassel,  Free  Ham»e  Town  of  Brtmm ; 
Macgregor,  SUttutica  ;  QjBlicial  Rduma.) 

BRENOD.    [Aix.] 

BRE'NTA  (the  Roman  Medoactu  Major\  a  river  of  North  Italy, 
rises  from  two  small  lakes  near  Pex^gine,  in  the  Tyrol  a  few  miles  E. 
from  Trento,  flows  east  through  a  long  and  narrow  valley  between 
high  mountains,  then  turns  south  at  Primolano,  where  it  enters  the 
Venetian  tenritory.  At  Bassano  the  Brenta  issues  from  the  moun- 
tains into  the  great  Paduan  plain.  At  Limena  there  proceeds  from  it 
a  canal  called  La  Brentella,  which  jouiB  the  Bacchiglione.  The 
Brenta  continues  its  course  in  a  south-east  direction,  passing  near 
Padua ;  it  then  assumes  a  course  nearly  due  east  towards  the  lagoons 
of  Venica  Near  Stri^  it  receives  a  canal  from  the  Bacchiglione, 
which  passes  through  Padua.  At  Dolo,  below  Strit,  another  canal, 
called  Brenta  Nuova,  carries  part  of  the  waters  of  the  Brenta  in  a 
southern  direction  for  nearly  20  miles  to  Brondolo,  at  the  south 
extremity  of  the  Venetian  lagoons.  The  main  stream  however  con- 
tinuing its  course  to  Fusina,  where  it  entered  the  lagoons  opposite  to 
Venice  occasioned  considerable  mischief  by  the  violence  of  its  current 
and  its  frequent  overflowing,  to  prevent  which  the  Venetians  made  a 
second  cut  (Brenta  Nuoviasima)  at  La  Mira,  a  little  below  Dolo,  which 
cut  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  other,  until  both  streams  join  near 
Brondolo,  where  they  enter  the  sea.  The  original  bed  of  the  Brenta, 
from  La  Mira  to  FuBin%  was  at  the  same  time  embanked  and  made 
into  a  canal  with  locks,  and  it  took  the  name  of  Brenta  Morta,  '  the 
Dead  Brenta.*  The  communication  between  Padua  and  Venice  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  this  canal,  by  which  the  boats  from  the 
interior  supply  Venice  with  provisions.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Brenta  is  about  100  miles.  The  banks  of  the  river  below  Padua  were 
formerly  embellished  for  several  miles  with  splendid  palaces  and 
pleasure-grounds  of  Venetian  noblemen.  ICany  of  these  palaces  are 
now  gone  to  decay. 

BRENTFORD,  Biiddlesex,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  is  situated  hi  SO''  29'  N.  lat,  0'  18'  W.  long. ;  7  mUes  W. 
by  S.  from  Hyde  Park  Comer.  It  is  divided  into  Old  and  New  Brent- 
ford \y  the  river  Brent,  which  here  unites  with  the  Thames.  Old 
Brratford  is  in  the  parish  of  Ealing  and  hundred  of  Ossulston :  New 
Brentford  is  in  the  parish  of  New  Brentford  and  hundred  of  Elthome. 
The  population  of  the  town  of  Brentford  in  1851  was  8870,  of  which 
New  Brentford  contained  one-fourth.  The  living  of  Old  Brentford  is 
a  perpetual  curacr,  that  of  New  Brentford  a  vicarage,  In  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Middlesex  and  diocese  of  London.  Brentford  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  ten  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  21,146 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  41,805. 

Brentford  is  situated  on  the  left  biuik  of  the  Thames,  on  the  great 
western  tx)ad  from  London.  The  town  takes  its  name  ftiom  a  f6td 
over  the  Brent,  where  that  stream  is  now  crossed  by  a  bridge.  There 
was  a  bridge  here  at  a  very  early  period.  In  1280  Edward  I.  granted 
a  toll  fbr  three  years  in  aid  of  the  bridge  of  '  Braynford.'  The 
present  bridge  was  built  in.  1824 ;  it  is  a  stone  bridge  of  one  arch^ 
Brentford  has  little  historical  faiterest :  what  interest  it  has  arises 
chiefly  from  its  two  battles.  In  1016  Edmund  Ironsides  having 
driven  the  Danes  out  of  London  followed  them  to  this  place  and 
defeated  them  here  with  great  slaughter.  In  1642  Rupert  gained  a 
somewhat  doubtful  victory  over  the  Parliamentarians  under  Colonel 
Hollis.  The  result  of  this  encounter,  which  is  generally  known  as  the 
battle  of  Brentford^was  however  of  much  service  in  raising  the  ^irits 
of  the  Royalists. 

From  its  situation  Brentford  is  a  great  thoroughflure,  and  has  a  con* 
siderable  trade.  Several  manufdctures  are  carried  on  in  the  town  and 
its  vicinity.  In  Old  Brentford  is  the  extensive  distilleiy  of  Booth  and 
Ca ;  there  are  also  an  ale  brewery,  a  soap  factoiy  on  a  very  large 
scale,  gas-works,  brick  i^d  tile  works,  saw-mills,  and  the  works  of  the 
West  London  Water-works  Company,  the  chimney  of  which  is  about 
150  feet  high.  The  company  has  recently  erected  in  connection  with 
the  works  a  stand-pipe  constructed  of  iron  flanches  d  feet  in  length, 
which  is  earned  up  a  height  of  214  feet  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  maxket-gardens  in  the  neighbouriiood.    The  Grand 


Junction  Canal  joins  the  Brent  a  little  below  Hanwell,  and  thus  has 
communication  with  the  Thames  at  Brentford.  A  loop-line  connects 
Brentford  with  the  South-Westem  railway.  Edward  I.  granted  to 
Brentford  a  weekly  market  on  Tuesday.  It  is  stUl  held  on  the  same 
day,  and  is  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  com,  pigs,  and  vng^etables.  Fmin 
are  held  on  the  17th  to  the  19th  of  May,  and  on  the  r2th  to  the  14th 
of  September. 

Brentford  consists  principally  of  one  long  irregular  and  narrow 
street  The  parish  church  of  New  Brentford  is  a  plain  brick  building;, 
erected,  except  the  tower,  at  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  on  the 
site  of  an  older  church.  The  chapel  in  Old  Brentford,  dedicated  to 
St.  Gkorge,  is  also  a  plain  modem  erection.  The  Baptists  have  a  place 
of  worship  in  New  Brentford.  In  Old  Brentford  there  are  chapeh 
for  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists.  There  are 
National  schools  in  New  Brentford,  and  National,  British,  and  Infant 
schools  in  Old  Brentford. 

For  election  purposes  Brentforc^  is  the  county-town  of  Middlesex. 
A  joint-stock  company  has  recently  erected  a  town-hall  and  market- 
house,  a  neat  and  commodious  structure  of  brick  and  stone.  A 
county  court  is  held  here.  There  are  a  savings  bank,  a  dispensary, 
and  a  literary  and  scientific  institute.  An  inn  at  the  comer  of  the 
market-place,  the  Three  Pigeons,  has  acquired  some  celebrity  frT>m 
having  been  mentioned  by  some  of  the  dramatists  of  the  age  of 
Elisabeth  and  James.  It  was  kept  by  John  Lowin,  one  of  the 
original  perfonners  of  Shakspere's  plays.  The  inn  was  purchased  by 
the  company  which  built  the  new  town-hall,  and  was  to  have  hem. 
pulled  down :  but  it  for  the  time  escaped.  Sion  House,  the  splendid 
mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Brent- 
ford ;  as  iB  also  Osterley  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey ;  the 
groundB  of  both  are  extensive,  well-wooded^  and  very  beautifriL  A 
substantial  stone  bridge,  erected  in  the  last  century  by  Payne^  crosnca 
the  Thames  from  Brentford  to  Kew. 

BRENTWOOD,  Essex,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  South  Weald,  and 
hundred  of  Chafibrd,  is  situated  on  the  road  from  London  to  Chelms- 
ford and  Colchester,  in  51*  37'  N.  lat.,  0"*  18'  E.  long. ;  11  mUes  S.W. 
from  Chelmsford,  18  miles  E.N.K  firom  London,  both  by  road  and 
by  the  Eastern  Counties  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  of 
Brentwood  in  1851  was  2205.  The  living  of  Brentwood  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Essex  and  diocese  of  Rochester. 

Previous  to  Domesday  Survey,  the  manor  of  South  Weald  belonged 
to  Waltham  Abbey.  The  manors  of  South  Weald  and  Brentwood 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Tower  family.  The  church,  erected 
within  the  last  20  years,  is  a  plain  neat  edifice ;  the  old  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Thomas  2i  Becket,  built  in  1221,  is  now  used  as  a  National 
BchooL  In  the  interior  is  a  rude  image  of  k  Becket,  carved  in  wood. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics  have 
places  of  worship.  The  Grammar  school  founded  in  1557  provides  a 
liberal  education  for  the  sons  of  persons  residing  within  8  miles  of  the 
school-house.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  61.  The  endowment 
yields  about  1200^  a  year,  out  of  which  ten  ahnspeople  are  supported. 
There  is  also  a  school  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  chapeL 
The  county  asylum,  an  elegant  building  just  completed,  is  situated 
near  the  town.  A  school-house  for  the  pauper  children  of  Shoreditch 
parish  is  now  being  erected. 

Brentwood  consists  chieflv  of  one  main  street  along  the  high  road. 
The  houses  are  generally  old,  and  irregularly  built  The  situation 
of  the  town  is  pleasant  and  healthy.  Numerous  good  mansions 
have  been  built  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  neighbotirfaood. 
Excellent  water  is  obtained  ftv)m  wells  in  the  vicinity.  Brick-making 
is  carried  on  to  some  extent ;  there  is  also  a  brewery.  Some  remains 
of  the  old  prison  and  of  the  town-hall,  in  which  the  assises  were 
formerly  held,  are  still  existing,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
are  bound  to  put  them  in  repair  should  the  assises  be  again  held  in 
Brentwood.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  The  market  held 
on  Thursday  has  been  of  littieimportanoe  for  many  years.  Fairs  are 
held  in  July  and  October  for  oattie.  At  South  Weald  ate  traces  of  a 
circular  camp.  South  Weald  church  is  a  structure  of  great  beauty 
and  interest  South  Weald  Park  contains  much  excellent  timber,  and 
afibrds  many  pleasing  views. 

BRE'SCIA,  a  province  of  Austrian  Italy,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
Tyrol,  E.  by  the  Lake  of  Qarda  and  the  province  of  Mantua,  8.  and 
S.W.  by  the  province  of  Cremona,  and  W.  by  the  province  of  Beigamo. 
The  river  Oglio  and  the  Lake  of  Iseo,  through  which  the  Oglio  panes, 
mark  the  boundary  between  Brescia  and  Beigamo,  and  also  between 
Brescia  and  Cremona.  The  province  is  54  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  Lake  of  Gtarda  to  the  river 
Oglio  is  about  33  miles.  The  area  is  1305  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
ktion  in  1861  was  856,225. 

The  territory,  with  regard  to  its  surface  and  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
may  be  divided  into  three  tracts : — ^1.  The  valleys  and  mountains  north 
of  the  town  of  Brescia,  which  are  rugged  and  cold  in  winter ;  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  great  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattie  are  fed  here, 
and  much  cheese  is  made.  2.  The  west  coast  of  the  Lake  of  Oaida» 
called  Riviera  di  Salo,  which  has  a  mild  climate,  and  produces  excel- 
lent wine,  oil,  and  frriit,  in  abundance.  In  this  part  the  propertiee 
are  small ;  the  peasants  are,  property  speaking,  gardeners.  About 
12,000,000  of  lemons,  and  40,000  lbs.  of  laurel-oil  are  annually  pro- 
duced here.     8.  The  south  part  of  the  province,  which  forms  pari 
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of  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  produoes  oora,  rioe,  Indian  coin, 
flax,  graaa,  and  a  great  quantity  of  mulbcnrry-trees.  The  land  in  thia 
part  of  the  province  ia  Tery  carefully  and  skilfully  irrigated. 

All  through  the  province  oUveoil  ia  produced  in  lees  quantity  than 
formerly,  the  olive  being  supplanted  by  the  mulbcnrry,  the  produce  of 
which  is  constant,  while  that  of  the  olive  is  abundant  only  in  alternate 
yeani  Within  tiie  last  forty  years  the  silk  annuslly  produced  in 
Brescia  haa  increased  from  1,900,000  Iba.  to  above  3,000,000  lbs.,  and 
the  quantity  of  oa  has  diminished  Arom  400,000  lbs.  to  180,000  lbs. 

Besides  the  Oglio,  which  skirts  the  province  of  Bresola  to  the  west 
and  south,  two  rivers,  the  Mella  and  Ihe  Ohiese,  cross  it  from  north 
to  south,  and  drain  the  two  principal  Talleys  of  its  northern  division. 
The  Mella  enters  the  OgUo  near  Ostiano ;  the  Chiese  enters  it  below 
Canneto.  A  canal  issues  out  of  the  Chiese  at  Gavardo,  passes  close 
to  the  town  of  Brescia,  and  enters  the  Oglio  above  Canneto,  whence 
the  boats  proceed  by  the  Oglio  into  the  Po.  A  steam-boat  plies 
between  Riva  and  Desenxsno,  at  the  two  opposite  extremities  of  the 
Lake  of  Oarda. 

The  province  is  ordinarily  administered  by  a  delegate,  each  district 
by  a  commissary,  and  each  commune  by  a  munidpsl  officer  called 
Podestk.  For  ike  military  there  is  a  commandant  at  Brescia.  For 
judicial  purposes  there  are  civil,  criminal,  and  mercantile  courts,  from 
which  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  superior  courts  at  Milsn.  The  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  bishop  of  Bresoia.  Higher 
instruction  is  afforded  by  the  Lyceum  and  the  gymnasium  at  Bresda, 
the  gymnasia  of  Desenaano  and  Sal6,  the  diocesan  gymnasium  and 
seminary  for  clerical  students,  besides  a  college  and  several  private 
establishments  authorised  by  the  government,  Female  education  is 
given  by  the  Ursuline  nuns  at  Brescia,  and  by  the  nuns  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  at  Sal6.  For  elementary  education  there  are  at  least  one 
boys'  and  one  girls'  school  in  each  of  the  235  communes  into  which 
the  province  is  divided. 

Silk,  linen,  paper,  leather,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  firearms,  and 
outlexy,  are  ihe  most  important  manufactures  of  the  province.  The 
minerals  include  iron  (which  is  found  in  the  Val  Trompia),  oopper, 
jasper,  alabaster,  touchstone ;  particles  of  gold  are  found  in  the  Oglio. 
The  province  is  traversed  by  the  railway  and  electro-telegraphic 
wires  from  Milan  to  Venice,  but  the  section  of  the  railroad  that  crosses 
Brescia  is  not  yet  (December  1853)  completed.  The  telegraphic  wires 
sweep  round  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  from  Venice  to  Udine  and 
Trieste,  and  thenoe  to  Vienna. 

The  province  of  Brescia  is  divided  into  17  districts  and  285  com- 
munes.   The  chief  town  is  Brescia,  which  is  noticed  in  the  next 
article.    [Brisoia.]    Among  the  other  towns  the  following  are  the 
most  important : — BagoUnOf  a  small  place,  with  8500  inhabitants,  iron- 
works, and  tan-yards,  is  23  miles  N.E.  from  Bresda.  Castensdolo,  6  oules 
SlE.  from  Brescia,  is  a  market-town,  with  a  population  of  4500. 
effort,  a  tovm  of  9000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  high  road  and 
railway  to  Milan,  12  miles  W.  from  Brescia.    It  is  a  well-built  town, 
with  several  chiutshes  and  several  silk  and  silk-twist  factories.    There 
ia  a  good  trade  in  silk  and  cotton  goods  and  in  raw  silk.    The  town 
was  formeriy  important  as  a  fortress ;  but  its  defences  are  now  gone 
to  decay.    Some  Roman  remains  have  been  found  here.    JkiMtano, 
17  miles  B.  by  S.  from  Bresda,  is  situated  at  the  south-western  angle 
of  .the  Lago  di  Garda,  which  here  forms  a  small  harbour  for  fishing 
craft  and  the  small  steamers  that  ply  on  the  lake.    The  town  is 
defended  by  an  old  castle  built  on  a  height  above  it.    It  has  a  con- 
aidcrable  commerce  in  com,  fish,  fta,  and  about  3600  inhabitants. 
Steamers  ply  to  Riva  at  the  northern  end  of  the  li^e.    To  the  east 
of  the  town  lies  the  promontory  of  Sermione,  which,  surmounted  by 
the  oasUe  built  by  the  Scaligers,  and  by  the  rem.iins  of  an  ancient 
Roman  palace  (sometimes  cidled  the  Villa  of  Catullus),  forms  a  very 
beautiful  object  from  the  lake.    The  western  shore  between  Desenaano 
and  Salo  abounds  in  beautifril  and  picturesque  scenery.    I$eo,  a  small 
town  with  2000  inhabitants  and  extensive  sUk-works,  is  situated  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  Iseo  (which  is  named  fr^m 
it),  at  a  distance  of  10  mQes  K.W.  from  Brescia.    JLeno,  a  market- 
town  to  the  south  of  Brescia,  near  the  Mella,  has  4000  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  silk,  cotton,  and  linen.    LonaJto,  16  miles  £.  by  S. 
from  Brescisy  and  a  few  miles  west  from  Desenaano,  is  a  walled  town, 
defended  also  by  a  citadel    It  is  situated  in  a  fine  silk  district  and 
has  6000  inhabitants.    The  prindpal  church  of  Lonato  is  surmounted 
by  a  noble  dome.    MomttchaH,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Brescia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Chiese,  has  several  silk-throwing  establishments  and  6000 
inhabitants.    In  the  environs  is  the  plain  of  Monte  Chari,  in  which 
military  reviews  are  held  annually.     Orsimiovi,  20  miles  S.W.  from 
Brescia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oglio,  is  a  plaoe  of  some  trade,  vrith 
4700  inhabitants.    This  town  was  formeriy  fortified.    Ponknico,  also 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oglio,  is  20  miles  8.  from  Bresda,  having  a 
uopulntion  of  above  5000.    The  town  is  defended  by  a  dtadel,  and 
nas  some  trade  in  com  and  wine.    The  OgUo  becomes  navigable  for 
large  barges  at  Pontevico.    Rovato,  between  Bresda  and  Cmari,  has 
6000  inhabitants  and  an  old  ruined  castle.  Timber,  wrought-silk,  tiles, 
snd  ironmongery,  are  the  chief  artides  of  trade  in  the  town.    SaXo, 
beautifiilly  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Salo,  an  inlet  of  the 
Lago  di  Oar^a,  ia  18  miles  B.N.B.  from  Bresda,  and  has  about  5000 
inhabitants.    The  town  is  well  built>  part  of  it  on  piles.    The  town- 
hall,  the  church  of  Ddmsi,  and  the  hospital  are  the  chief  buildings. 


Mount  Ban  Bartolomeo  rises  above  the  town,  and  the  neighbourhood 
is  all  covered  with  plantations  of  olives,  oranges,  dtrons,  mulberries^ 
and  vines.  The  chief  artides  of  trade  are  wine,  raw-ulk,  fruits,  and 
bleached  linen  thread,  which  is  famous  all  over  Italy.  There  are  many 
amaller  towns  of  between  2000  and  3000  inhabitants  each. 

BRE'SCIA  (the  Roman  Briseia),  the  capital  of  the  piorinoe  of 
Bresda,  ia  utuated  on  the  Gana,  in  a  plain  between  the  river  Mela, 
or  Mdla,  and  the  canal  which  joins  the  Chiese  and  the  Oglio,  in 
45°  32'  F.  lat,  10*"  18'  K  long.,  and  has,  indudmg  the  suburbs, 
40,000  hihabitants.  The  dty  (which .  is  described  as  it  existed  before 
its  late  capture  by  the  Austrians)  is  nearly  square,  surrounded  by 
walls,  about  four  miles  in  circuity  and  has  a  castle  on  a  hill  whidi  is 
indosed  within  the  walls  in  the  north-east  of  the  tovm.  It  is  a  well- 
built  town,  has  many  fine  churches  embellished  with  numerous  pictures 
and  frescoes  by  masters  of  the  Venetian  school,  and  by  Morstto  and 
other  native  artists.  The  rotunda  of  the  old  cathedral  was  erected  by 
the  Longobards  in  the  7th  century.  The  new  cathedral  is  a  splendid 
building ;  it  was  commenced  in  1604,  but  the  cupola  was  finished 
only  in  1825.  The  dome  of  this  churdi  is  the  third  in  siae  in  Italy. 
The  Broletto,  or  ancient  Palace  of  the  Republic,  a  vast  brick  structure, 
surmounted  by  a  deeply  battlemented  tower,  and  dating  from  the 
latter  end  of  the  12th  century,  forms  with  the  two  cathedrsls  one 
ude  of  the  Piazza  del  Broletto.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a  statue 
of  an  armed  female,  the  allegorical  representation  of  the  city.  The 
town-house,  the  episcopal  palace,  and  we  palaces  and  picture  galleri^ 
of  the  nobility  deserve  mention.  The  public  library,  founded  by 
Cardinal  Querini,  a  former  bishop  of  Brescia,  contains  90,000  volumes 
and  some  rare  manuscripts,  including  a  copv  of  the  Gospels  written  in 
the  8th  century.  There  are  seventy-two  public  fountains  in  the  streets 
and  squares,  which  are  supplied  with  water  from  the  hills  in  the 
noighlMurhood.  Many  andent  inscriptions  and  the  remains  of  a 
handsome  temple  have  been  found  at  Bresda. 

Bresda  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  of  the  governor  of  the  province. 
There  are  a  lyceum,  two  gymnada,  a  college,  a  valuable  libraiy,  and 
several  other  educational  establishments  in  the  town,  beddes  the 
Ateneo,  a  literary  and  sdentiflc  society  which  publishes  its  transac- 
tions yeariy,  end  has  dSne  much  to  illustrate  the  antiquities  and 
artistic  monuments  with  which  this  dty  abounds.  There  is  also  a 
handsome  theatre,  and  outdde  of  the  town  a  large  building  for  the 
annual  fair  which  begins  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  a  cemetery  (oampo 
santo),  in  which  the  tombs  are  placed  in  rows  one  above  the  other 
against  the  walls.  Bresda  is  an  important  mart  for  raw  dlk;  it  has 
condderable  iron-works,  and  its  manufacture  of  arms  and  cutlery  are 
conddered  the  best  in  Italy.  It  has  also  silk,  linen,  and  paper  fac- 
tories, tanyards,  paper  and  oil-mills,  and  a  Monte-di-Pietk. 

Brixia  was  founded  by  the  Cenomanni  Qauls,  whose  capital  it  was 
(Liv.  V.  35,  xxxii  80).  With  the  rest  of  Transpadane  Qaul  it  was 
subject  to  Rome,  and  under  the  empire  it  becune  an  opulent  and 
flouriahing  town.  Augustus,  it  appears  from  inscriptions,  settled  a 
colony  of  dtisens,  not  soliJUers,  in  Brixia,  which  was  hence  stvled 
'  Colonia  Civica  Augusta.'  Attila  and  his  Huns  plundered  Brixia  in 
A.D.  452,  but  it  soon  recovered  from  this  disaster,  and  subsequently 
became  the  capital  of  one  of  the  dudiies  of  the  Lombard  kingdom. 

The  andent  remains  at  Bresda  are  numerous,  and  the  ardiitectursl 
firagments  are  remarkable  for  beauty  of  design  and  skill  of  execution. 
The  most  remarkable  remains  of  buildings  are  those  of  a  badlica,  or 
court-house,  which  is  called  however  a  '  Temple  of  Heroules;'  portions 
of  Uie  theatre ;  and  some  Corinthian  columns,  supposed  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  forum.  The  cella  of  the  so-cslled  Temple  of 
Heroules  has  been  converted  into  a  museum,  rich  in  andent  remains, 
and  particidarly  valuable  for  its  collection  of  inscriptions,  which 
are  either  originals  or  fac-dmiles  let  into  the  walls.  Among  the 
ancient  works  In  bronae  discovered  in  Bresda  is  a  odebrated*  statue 
of  Victory. 

Bresda  was  taken  by  Charlemagne.  In  the  middle  ages  it  suffered 
much  from  the  fouds  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ohibelinea  It  sub- 
sequently in  1426  attached  itself  to  the  Republic  of  Venice,  to  which 
it  adhered  with  steadfost  fidelity  in  all  its  fortunes  till  1^96.  It  was 
stormed  by  GkMton  de  Foix,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  by  the 
Venetian  garrison,  in  1512,  when  it  is  said  46,000  inhabitants  of  the 
dty  perished  in  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  that  followed  upon  its 
capture  by  the  French,  to  whose  lawless  lapadtv,  unrestrained  lust^ 
and  ferocious  crudty  upon  this  occadon,  even  tne  disinterested  con- 
duct of  Bayard  formed  but  a  feeble  counterpoise.  The  French  again 
took  Brescia  in  1796,  when  they  turned  the  Broletto  into  a  barrack, 
ha\'ing  first  plundered  it  of  its  works  of  art.  At  the  peace  of  1815 
Brescia,  with  the  rest  of  North  Italy,  came  under  Austria.  Bresda 
hardly  ever  recovered  from  its  sack  by  Gaston  de  Foix.  It  revolted 
against  the  Austrians  in  the  late  insurrectionary  movements  in  Italy, 
and  its  ruin  has  been  all  but  completed  by  the  bombardment  and 
storming  which  it  sufibred  from  the  Austrians  under  Marshal  Haynau, 
Maroh  80, 1849. 

(AnHchi  Monvmenii  nuovameiUe  acoperti  in  Bracia,  Bresda,  1829; 
Ouida  per  la  Oitid  di  Bretcia ;  Mapgregor,  Siaiitt%c$,) 

BRESLAU,  a  large  dty  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohlau  and  the 
Oder,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia,  stands  in  51"*  7' 
N.  lat,  17*  4'  E.  long.,  220  miles  S.E.  firom  Beriin  by  the  Beriin  and 
Vienna  railroad,  and  has  a  population  of  110,000.    It  has  the  form 
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of  an  oblong.  The  oentnl  part  of  the  town  contains  the  great 
market-place,  from  which  the  four  mam  streets  branch  off  to 
the  four  principal  gates.  The  suburbs,  separated  by  the  Ohlau,  but 
connected  with  the  city  by  six  large  and  several  smaller  bridges,  are 
denominated  the  '  Outer  Town,'  in  contradistinction  to  the  central 
part,  whidi  is  called  the  '  New  Town.'  The  regularity  and  width  of 
the  streets,  the  broad  fronts  and  handsome  elevation  of  the  houses, 
give  the  town  a  cheerful  appearance,  which  is  in  contrast  with  the 
massive  and  more  sombre  aspect  of  the  churches  and  public  buildings. 
There  are  three  suburbs  on  the  same  side  of  the  Oder  as  the  new 
town ;  a  broad  ditch  crossed  by  a  cast-iron  bridge  is  interposed 
between  them.  On  the  north  side  of  Breslau  lie  four  other  suburbs, 
built  on  two  islands  formed  by  arms  of  the  Oder,  and  connected  with 
the  New  Town  by  several  bridges.  The  greater  %  part  of  the  town  is 
encircled  by  an  agreeable  promenade,  which  is  ornamented  with  trees 
and  shrubs.  In  BlUcher  Square,  whidi  used  to  be  called  the  Salzring, 
the  Exchange-buildings  are  erected.  A  bronze  statue  of  Bliichel>, 
resting  upon  a  pedestal  of  granite,  stands  in  this  square.  The  forti- 
fioations  of  Breslau,  which  caused  it  to  be  besieged  in  1741, 1757, 1760, 
and  1806,  were  demolished  in  1818  and  1814. 

Breslau  contains  thirty-two  churches  and  one  synagogue.  The 
cathedral  church,  erected  in  the  12th  century,  is  highly  decorated  in 
the  interior,  and  contains  seventeen  side  chapels.  The  church  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  erected  by  Duke  Henry  IV.,  di:^e  of  Silesia,  in  1288, 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  and  stands  upon  a  subterranean  church  of 
tiie  same  shape  and  dimensions.  It  contains  the  monument  of  Henry 
and  a  bronze  relief  of  John  of  Breslau,  by  Vischer.  Among  the 
other  remarkable  churches  are  the  church  of  St.  Mary  on  Sand 
Island ;  St.  Dorothea's,  the  loftiest  church  in  Breidau ;  and  the  chief 
Protestant  church,  called  St,  Elizabeth's,  the  steeple  of  which  is  864 
feet  high.  The  public  buildings  of  the  town  are  numerous.  The 
Quildhall,  erected  in  the  14th  century,  contains  the  hall,  where  the 
national  diets  formerly  held  their  sittings.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Parade,  the  finest  square  in  Breslau.  Among  the  other  public  build- 
ings are — the  government  house ;  the  courts  of  justice ;  the  public 
library  in  the  Sand  subiurb ;  the  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium  ;  the 
episcopal  palace  near  the  cathedral ;  the  i^nal ;  the  buig,  once  an 
imperial  palace;  and  the  university  buildings.  The  university  was 
founded  by  Leopold  I.  in  1702  for  the  two  faculties  of  divinity  and 
philoeophy.  Two  more  faculties,  for  law  and  medicine,  were  added 
in  1811,  when  the  university  of  Frankfurton-the-Oder  was  incorpo- 
rated with  it  The  library  contains  upwards  of  100,000  volumes. 
The  IVotestants  have  three  gymnasia  here;  the  Catholics  have  a 
royal  gymnasium  and  a  theological  college.  The  Jews  have  a  good 
school,  founded  in  1790,  and  another  of  an  inferior  kind.  Breslau 
likewise  possesses  a  school  of  arts;  a  school  of  architecture;  and  a 
vast  number  of  other  schools  and  charitable  institutions,  among  which 
must  be  mentioned  the  asylums  for  tiie  blind  and  for  deaf-mutes,  the 
Sileaian  literary  and  scientific  society;  several  public  libraries; 
various  collections  of  coins  and  works  of  art ;  and  several  hospitals 
and  infirmariesL  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  royal  mint  and  bank,  and 
has  a  head  department  of  mines,  and  other  establishments  incidental 
to  its  character  as  the  centre  of  provincial  government.  There  is  a 
theatre  and  opera-house,  and  several  musical  societies. 

The  central  position  of  Breslau  among  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  Silesia,  its  facilities  for  trade  by  means  of  internal  navigation,  and 
by  railroads  which  connect  it  with  Vienna,  Ptague,  Dresden,  Cnicow, 
Warsaw,  Leipzig,  Huiover,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  Stettin,  render  it 
one  of  the  most  thriving  manufacturing  and  commercial  cities  of 
Germany.  We  believe  that  a  railway  is  projected  to  connect  Breslau 
with  Posen,  and  thus  give  it  readier  commumcation  with  the  harbours 
of  Stettin,  Danzig,  and  Konigsberg.  Breslau  is  an  entrepdt  for  the 
fine  and  coarse  woollens,  cottons,  Imens,  silks,  hardwares,  glass,  wools, 
hemp  and  flax  of  Silesia;  for  the  wines  of  Hungaiy,  and  all  kinds  of 
colonial  produce.  The  oxen  of  the  Ukraine  and  Moldavia,  the  com 
and  cattle  of  Silesia,  and  the  produce  of  its  own  distilleries,  tanyards, 
type-foundries,  and  all  t^ose  manufactures  which  it  has  in  common 
with  other  laige  towns,  find  a  regular  sale  at  Breslau.  Four  fairs  are 
held  in  theyear,  those  for  wool  are  held  in- the  early  part  of  June  and 
October.  The  average  quantity  of  wool  sold  at  the  June  fiairs  amounts 
to  7,000,000  lbs.    fSiLEsiA.] 

Stein,  Oiographte;  Macgregor,  Statittict,) 

BRESSE,  a  district  in  the  former  province  of  Bouxgogne  in  France. 
It  was  bounded  N.  by  the  duchy  of  Bouigogne  and  Franche-Comt^, 
R  by  Bugey,  S.  by  the  Rhdne  which  divided  it  from  Dauphin^,  and 
W.  by  Lyonnais  and  the  Sadne.  Bresse  now  forms  part  of  the  depart- 
ment of  AiK.    Bouig  was  its  chief  town. 


Pans,  and  has  a  population  of  48,225.  It  lies  on  the  north  side  of  a 
deep  bay  called  the  Road  of  Brest,  land-locked,  and  entered  by  a 
narrow  channel  called  Le  Goulet 

The  town  is  of  triangular  form.  The  Penfeld  entera  the  town  near 
the  northern  angle  of  the  walls,  and  passes  through  it  into  the  road- 
stead with  a  winding  course,  dividing  the  town  into  two  parts—that 
on  the  left  bank  being  called  Brest,  that  on  the  right  bank  Recouv- 
rance.    In  Brest^  just  at  ttie  point  where  the  river  falls  into  the  road- 


stead, and  placed  so  as  to  command  the  entrance  to  the  port,  is  the 
castle,  the  strength  of  which  is  very  much  owing  to  its  situation. 
The  whole  town  is  strongly  fortified.  The  site  of  Brest  is  very 
uneven.  So  steep  is  the  declivity  in  some  parts  that  the  communi- 
cation is  made  by  means  of  steps,  and  the  gardens  of  some  of  the 
houses  are  on  a  level  with  the  firth  story  of  others.  The  streets  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  town  are  winding  and  steep.  In  Reoouvrance 
modem  houses  are  rapidly  superseding  the  edifices  of  former  times. 

Brest  is  a  fortress  and  naval  station  of  the  first  dass.  Previous  to 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  it  was  a  land-fortress  merely ;  but  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  perceiving  its  importance  as  a  naval  station,  caused  maga^ 
zines  to  be  built  and  fortifications  to  be  erected  to  defend  the  harbour. 
Louis  XIV.  afterwards  established  the  great  arsenal  All  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  of  the  town,  except  the  churches  of  St.-Louis  and 
St-Sauveur,  are  connected  with  the  defence  of  the  place,  or  are  con- 
structed for  the  ]>urposes  of  the  French  navy.  There  are  handsome 
quays,  ship-building  yards,  extensive  store-houses,  rope-walks,  and 
barracks ;  also  a  bmlcung  oeJled  Le  Bagne,  for  the  reception  of  the 
convicts  who  are  sentenced  to  the  galleys.  This  last-mentioned 
building  is  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  laige  enough  for  4000  con- 
victs. The  various  establishments  for  the  navy  occupy  neariy  the 
whole  of  the  port  Brest  has  a  botanic  garden,  a  marine  library,  an 
observatory,  and  a  museum  of  natural  history.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
maritime  prefect,  has  schools  of  medicine,  navigation,  and  marine 
engineering,  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce;  A  naval 
school  is  established  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  harbour.  Schools  of 
naval  artillery,  engineering,  hydrography,  and  drawing,  and  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  midshipmen,  are  attached  to  the  port 

The  bay  or  road  of  Brest  is  the  ancient  BrivcUea  Portut,  It  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbours  in  the  world.  The  passage 
Le  Goulet  by  which  it  is  entered  is  less  than  a  mile  in  width,  but 
within  there  is  room  for  500  vessels  of  the  line.  The  harbour  is  diffi- 
cult of  access  in  foul  weather;  the  coast  of  Bretagne  on  either  side 
of  the  entrance  is  rock-bound,  and  frequently  fogs  render  the  lights  of 
Penmaret  and  Ouessant^  by  which  the  harbour  is  made,  to  disappear. 
Steamers  have  to  slacken  pace  on  approaching  the  entrance.  The 
passage  is  defended  by  formidable  rortifications  on  both  sides.  At 
its  entrance,  on  the  Point  St-Matthieu,  there  is  a  lighthouse  with  a 
revolving  light  which  is  eclipsed  every  half  minuteu  Its  height  is 
177  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  stands  in  48''  20'  N.  lat.,  4"  47°  W. 
long.  The  road  may  be  considered  as  the  eestuaiy  of  several  small 
streams  which  flow  into  it,  none  of  which  however  are  of  any  import- 
ance except  the  Aulne  or  river  of  ChAteaulin,  which  forms  part  of  the 
system  of  inland  navigation  connecting  Brest  with  Nantes.  The  com- 
merce of  Brest  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  victualling  of  the 
navy.  A  project  has  been  long  entertained  of  forming  a  commercial 
port  here,  there  being  no  harbour  of  that  kind  between  Nantes  and 
Havre.  As  a  port  of  construction,  and  as  a  school  for  the  navy, 
Brest  ranks  before  both  Toulon  and  Cherbourg ;  but  in  importanoe  of 
situation  and  in  accessibility  it  is  very  far  surpassed  by  either.  A 
railway  is  about  to  be  constructed  from  Rennes  through  Lorient  to 
Brest  which  will  connect  the  town  and  harbour  with  Paris  and  the 
general  railway  system  of  France. 

(DicHonnaire  de  la  France,  Paris,  1845 ;  Balbi's  Oiograpkie,) 

BRETAONE,  or  Brittany^  one  of  the  provinces  into  which  France 
was  divided  before  the  revolution,  was  bounded  N.  by  the  English 
Channel,  W.  and  S.W.  by  the  Ocean  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  S.  and 
R  by  the  provinces  of  Poitou,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Normandie.  Its 
coast-line,  which  was  above  500  nules  in  length,  and  indented  with 
numerous  bays  and  harbours,  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Couesnon  on  the  confines  of  Nomandie  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Boulogne,  which  flowing  through  the  Lake  of  Grandlieu  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  opposite  the  Isle  of  Noirmoutier,  dividing  Bretagne 
from  Poitou.  The  greatest  length  of  tiie  province  from  south-east 
to  north-west  was  205  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  at  right  angles  to 
its  length  105  miles ;  and  its  area  amounted  to  13,085  square  milea. 

A  long  range  of  mountains,  called  M^nez,  runs  parallel  to  the 
northern  coast,  and  terminates  in  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula. 
The  principal  rivers  of  the  province  rise  in  this  chain.  Those  which 
run  north  into  the  English  Channel  have  a  short  course :  the  chief  of 
these  are  the  Couesnon,  before  mentioned ;  the  Ranee,  which  falls  in 
at  St-Malo ;  and  the  Trieux,  which  enters  the  sea  at  PaimpoL  To 
the  south  of  the  chain  are  the  Aulne,  called  in  the  lower  part  of  ita 
course  the  river  of  Ch&teaulin,  which  falls  into  the  harbour  of  Brest ; 
the  Blavety  which  forms  the  harbour  of  Lorient  and  enters  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  at  Port-Louis ;  the  Vilaine,  which  joined  by  the  Ille  and 
several  smaller  streams  enters  the  sea  opposite  Belle-tie  a  little  below 
Roche-Bernard.  The  south  of  the  province  is  traversed  by  the  Loire. 
All  these  are  tide  rivers  and  navigable. 

The  soil  of  the  province  Ib  fertile  along  the  coast ;  but  a  great 
part  of  the  interior  is  covered  with  mountains,  heaths,  and  forests. 
Com  sufficient  for  the  home  consumption  is  grown.  Vexy  little  wine 
is  produced,  the  common  beverage  being  cider.  Flax  and  hemp  are 
extensively  cultivated.  Lead,  iron,  antimony,  coal,  and  marble  are 
found.  Among  the  manufactures  of  Bretagne  linen  and  sailcloth 
are  the  most  important.  The  number  of  harbours  along  the  seaboard 
afford  great  facilities  for  carrying  on  an  important  coasting  trade, 
which  consists  principally  of  wine,  brandy,  fish,  uXi,  cattle,  buttcar 
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and  the  other  induBtrial,  mineral,  and  agricultural  products  of  the 
provinoe.  The  language  of  the  inhabitants  is  a  dialect  of  the  ancient 
Celtic,  ooxrupted  of  course  by  a  mixture  of  French  words.  The 
province  now  fonns  the  departments  of  C&na  du  Nobd,  FnrcBTiRi, 
iLLB-XT-ViLAiNX,  LoiBX  Ikf^reeubb,  and  MoBBiHAir,  under  which 
heads  its  present  state  will  be  more  fully  described. 

Bretagne  was  divided  into  Haute-Bretig^e  and  Basse-Bretagne,  the 
capitals  of  which  were  respectively  Rennes  and  Vannes.  Before  the 
first  revolution  it  had  a  looal  parliament  or  assembly  of  states.  The 
states  consisted — 1st,  of  the  barons,  who  were  ten  in  number,  and  the 
gentry ;  2nd,  of  the  clexgy,  who  were  represented  by  the  heads  of  the 
several  orders ;  and  Srd,  of  the  Hen  SkU,  or  third  estate,  which  was 
composed  of  the  .deputies  returned  by  41  towns.  The  states  met 
every  second  year  at  Rennes,  Nantes,  and  St-Brieuc,  alternately. 

Bretagne  was  an  early  seat  of  the  Druidical  superstition,  and 
contains  some  vast  monuments  at  Camao  and  elsewhere,  which 
tradition  represents  as  consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  this  ancient 
religion.  Invasions  of  Bretagne  from  the  British  Islands  or  of  the 
islands  from  Bretagne,  figure  in  the  accounts  of  the  early  historians^ 
or  the  traditions  of  ancient  times ;  but  little  or  nothing  certain  seems 
to  have  been  known  before  the  time  of  Ciesar^s  invasion  of  GauL 

At  that  time  the  states  along  the  cosst  from  the  Sequana  (Seine) 
to  the  Gkurumna  (Qazonne)  had  the  general  epithet  of  Armorica,  from 
the  Celtic  word*  Ar  mor, '  on  the  sea.'  The  chief  tribes  who  inhabited 
Armorica  were  the  Yeneti,  a  powerful  maritime  people,  who  made  a 
gallant  though  ine£fectual  stand  against  the  Romans  under  Julius 
Csesar  ('  BelL  QalL'  iiL  7-16),  and  whose  name  is  retained  in  Vannes; 
the  Osismii,  who  dwelt  in  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula ;  the 
Redones,  whose  name  appears  in  RMon  and  Rennes ;  ;the  Curioeo- 
lites,  who  occupied  the  present  diocese  of  St.-Brieuo,  and  ^e  Namnetes 
in  the  south,  whose  name  remains  in  Nantes.  Under  the  Roman 
empire  Armorica  formed  part  of  QaUia  Lugdunensis,  but  one  or  two 
revolts  served  to  show  ijut  their  love  of  freedom  was  unsubdued, 
though  their  want  of  success  only  riveted  their  chains  the  faster. 

In  284  an  emigration  is  said  to  have  taken  place  from  the  idand  of 
Britain,  then  harassed  by  the  Saxons,  and  that  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus  gave  them  lands  in  Armorica.  IL  Daru  however 
('  Hist  de  Bretagne,'  Paris,  1826)  nlaces  the  emigration  m  883,  when 
MaximuB,  chosen  emperor  by  the  legions  in  Ibitcun,  passed  over  into 
Qaul  to  dethrone  Gratian.  It  is  said  that  he  then  took  with  him  a 
considerable  force  of  native  Britons,  who,  under  their  leader,  Conan, 
were  able  after  the  defeat  of  Maximns  to  retain  possession  of 
Armorica  which  he  had  bestowed  on  them.  When  ^e  nirther  decay 
of  the  empire  left  the  remoter  provinces  in  the  possession  of  inde- 
pendence, the  Armoricans  were  released  from  the  subjection  in  which 
they  had  been  held ;  and  in  the  vear  419  the  Romans  recognised  as 
theur  allies  those  who  had  lately  been  their  subjects.  Conan  appears 
to  have  ruled  his  states  in  peace  and  with  considerable  ability  till 
the  year  421,  when  he  died.  He  ia  usually  designated  Conan 
Meiiadec,  the  latter  name  signifying,  according  to  some, '  great  Ung.' 
His  successors  are  said  to  have  borne  the  title  of  king  till  the  time 
of  Alain  IL,  in  the  7th  century.  In  opposition  to  this  histoiy  tiiere 
are  writers  who  deny  that  any  immigration  of  tiie  insular  Britons 
into  Armorica  took  place  until  the  commencement  of  the  6th  century, 
when  the  pressure  of  the  Saxons  foitsed  the  unhappy  islanders  to 
abandon  their  native  seats  and  retire,  some  to  the  western  side  of 
the  island,  Cornwall,  Wales,  fta,  and  others  beyond  sea  into  Armorica. 

If  amidst  these  conflicting  statements  we  may  venture  to  give  our 
own  coi^eoture,  we  should  say  that  the  account  given  by  Daru, 
though  perhaps  a  distorted  representation  of  facts,  is  not  without 
foundation.  A  colony  of  this  kmd  was  much  more  likely  to  influence 
the  language  and  customs  of  the  district  in  which  they  settled,  than 
a  number  of  miserable  exiles  escaping  fr^m  the  pressure  of  barbuian 
invaders,  and  finding  their  way  as  &ey  could  to  a  place  of  refuge 
in  a  foreign  land.  This  infusion  of  a  znilitaxy  population  serves  also 
to  account  for  the  rise  of  a  free  state  in  Armorica,  upon  the  decay 
of  the  Roman  power,  while  the  rest  of  Gaul  tamely  bowed  to  the 
yoke  either  of  their  Roman  masters  or  their  barbarian  invaders.  The 
reality  of  Conan's  existence  we  see  no  just  reason  to  doubt;  and 
without  placing  implicit  credence  in  the  liiBts  which  the  Breton  writers 
furnish,  we  are  led  by  the  language  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  by 
other  t^timony  Inrought  forwaurd  by  Daru,  to  admit  that  several 
succeeding  chieftains,  and  perhaps  Conan  himself,  took  the  title 
of  king. 

With  Alain  IL,  690,  as  noticed  above^  the  title  of  king  ceased ;  and 
Bretagne,  divided  into  a  number  of  prindpalities,  became  again 
subject  to  the  Franks,  about  800,  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 
In  the  troubles  of  the  following  period,  the  kingdom  of  Bretagne 
was  once  more  revived  by  Nomeno^  (824-861),  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated governor  of  Vannes,  by  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  son  and  successor 
of  ChfU'lemagne,  and  had  revolted  frx>m  Charles  le  Chauve.  Erispoe, 
the  son  of  Nomeno^  (861-867)  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Charles,  but  maintained  his  kiiogly  title.  Civil  dissensions  among 
the  Bretons  themselves  led  to  the  extinction  of  this  kingdom  in  874. 
The  country  was  divided  into  the  counties  of  R^mes,  Vannes, 
Comouulle  (Cornwall),  and  other  portions;  and  dvil  discord  between 
the  rulers  of  the  petty  states  thus  formed  conspired  with  the 
invasion  of  the  Northmen  or  Normans  to  afflict  the  country.    This 
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right  of  sovereignty,  claimed  by  the  kings  of  France,  was  conveyed 
to  the  Northmen  by  Charles  the  Simple,  when  he  ceded  to  them  the 
country  afterwards  known  as  Normandie,  in  912.  The  dukes  of 
Normandie  thus  became  the  feudal  superiors  of  the  rulers  of 
Bretagne,  and  themselves  did  homage  for  this  province  as  well  as  for 
Normandie  to  the  kings  of  France.  This  cession  was  the  cause  of 
long  and  bloody  wars  between  the  people  of  the  two  provinces,  for 
the  Bretons  struggled  fiercely  against  the  barbarians,  to  whose 
supremacy  they  were  thus  arbitrarily  consigned.  They  seem 
however  at  last  to  have  acknowledged  the  dukes  of  Normandie  as 
suzerains. 

In  992,  Geofifroi,  count  of  Rennes,  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Bretagne.  Alain,  his  son,  second  duke  of  Bretagne,  was,  from  the 
year  1035  to  his  death  in  1040,  the  faithful  guardian  of  the  child- 
hood of  William  the  Bastard  (afterwards  the  Conqueror),  duke  of 
Normandie,  and  several  Breton  lords  accompanied  William  into  England 
in  1066.  In  1148  a  disputed  succession  led  to  the  dismemberment 
of  Bretagne,  and  to  a  civil  war,  in  which  the  kings  of  England  (Henry 
II.)  and  France  (Louis  VIL  'le  Jeune')  took  part  The  marriage  of 
Constance,  daughter  of  one  of  the  claimants,  with  Geoffioi,  son  of 
Henry  IL,  added  the  duchy  of  Bretagne  to  the  already  vast  possessions 
of  the  house  of  Plantagenet.  On  the  death  or  murder  of  Prince 
Arthur,  in  1203,  Noimandie  was  declared  to  be  confiscated,  and  was 
seized  by  Philippe  Augusts,  the  French  king,  and  Bretagne  thus 
became  immediately  a  fief  of  the  French  crown.  The  duchy  came 
to  AUix,  daughter  of  Constance,  by  her  third  hus^band,  Gui  de 
Thouars  :  and  in  her  right  to  Pierre  de  Dreux,  a  younger  branch  of 
the  royal  family  of  France,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1212. 

Pierre  de  Dreux,  a  restless  and  ambitious  prince,  reigned  from 
1218  to  1237 ;  first  as  duke  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  then,  upon  her 
death  (in  or  near  1219),  as  guardian  to  his  son,  a  minor.  In  1237  he 
abdicated  his  power  as  guardian  of  his  son,  and  was  intrusted  by 
the  pope  with  the  conduct  of  an  expedition  against  the  infidels 
beyond  sea :  in  1248  he  accompanied  Si,  Louis  in  his  crusade  against 
Egypt,  and  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Mansoura. 
He  died  on  his  passage  back  to  Europe  in  1250. 

The  history  of  the  dukes,  Jean  I.  (1237-1286),  Jean  IL  (1286- 
1305),  Artur  IL  (1305-1312),  and  Jean  IIL  (1312-1341),  presents  few 
incidents  of  moment;  but  the  death  of  the  last-named  prince 
brought  on  the  dispute  for  the  succession  to  the  duchy  between  Jean 
de  Montfort  and  Charles  de  Blois,  and  led  to  the  war  which  forms 
so  important  an  episode  in  the  wars  of  England  and  France  under 
Edward  IIL  of  England  and  the  kings  of  France  of  the  house  of 
Valoia.  Jean  III.  left  no  children  :  he  had  two  brothers — or  rather 
one  brother,  Ghii,  count  of  Penthidvre,  who  died  before  him,  and  one 
half-brother,  the  above-mentioned  Jean  de  Montfort^  who  immediately 
upon  the  death  of  Jean  III.  took  possession  of  the  duchy.  Charles 
de  Blois  claimed  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Ghii,  and  the  decision  was  referred  to  the  king  of  fVanoe  as  suzeraizL 
The  case  was  ai^ed  before  a  court  of  the  peers  and  grandees  of  the 
kingdom.  Montfort,  who  had  reason  to  fear  an  unfavourable  decision, 
fled  secretly  from  Paris ;  and  a  decree  of  the  king  declared  Charles  de 
Blois  duke  of  Bretagne.  Montfort  immediately  sought  the  protection 
of  the  king  of  England,  who  willingly  gave  him  his  support :  and  by 
a  singular  concurrence  Edward  IIL,  who  claimed  the  crown  of  France 
through  a  female,  supported  Montfort  against  a  female  claim ;  while 
Philippe  VI.,  the  aotiial  possessor  of  the  crown  of  France,  whose  right 
rested  upon  the  exclusion  of  females  from  the  succession,  supported 
a  female  in  her  claim  to  the  ducal  coronet  of  Bretagne.  But  interest 
and  ambition  little  regard  such  inconsistencies. 

The  war  had  nearly  been  concluded  at  its  very  commencement. 
The  army  of  Charles  de  Blois  invested  Nantes  in  1841,  in  which  Jean 
de  Montfort  was,  and  throwing  into  the  city  the  heads  of  thirty 
Breton  prisoners  of  the  Montfort  party,  so  frightened  the  townsmen 
that  they  opened  their  gates,  and  Jean  was  taken,  carried  to  Paris^ 
and  shut  up  in  the  tower  of  the  Louvre.  Jeanne  of  Flanders,  countess 
of  Montfort)  was  at  Rennes  when  she  heard  of  her  husband's  capti- 
vity :  with  matchless  courage  she  re-animated  her  husband's  partisans, 
raised  troops,  acquired  numerous  other  partisans  by  fair  speeches, 
promises,  and  gifts,  and  throwing  herself  into  Hennebon,  a  town  on 
the  river  Blavet  not  fur  from  the  coast^  awaited  the  succours  which 
die  expected  fW>m  England. 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  countess  from  Rennes  that  place  was 
invested  by  the  troops  of  Charles  de  Blois  and  surrendered  by  the 
townsmen,  and  the  victorious  army  advanced  to  Hennebon,  hoping 
by  the  capture  of  the  countess  and  her  son  (a  child  of  three  years  of 
age)  to  settle  the  matter.  But  they  found  this  no  easy  task ;  Jeanne 
attacked  vigorously  by  the  besieging  army,  and  having  to  counteract 
within  the  town  the  intrigues  of  the  bishop  of  L^n,  who  wished  to 
persuade  the  townsmen  to  surrender,  defended  herself  with  undaunted 
coursga  In  a  sally  during  a  fieroe  assault  she  entered  the  hostile 
camp,  set  the  tents  on  fire,  and  being  unable  to  re-enter  Hennebon 
took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Auray,  recruited  her  forces, 
and  again  made  her  way  into  Hennebon.  The  siege  continued,  the 
bishop  of  L^n  exhorted  to  surrender,  and  the  heroic  countess  could 
only  obtain  of  her  now  dispirited  soldiers  a  promise  to  hold  out  for 
three  days  longer.  Two  days  passed  away ;  on  the  third  the  besi^ers 
were  seen  preparing  for  a  last  assault  when  the  English  fleet  hove  in 
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Bight,  the  valiaiit  Sir  Walter  Manny  landed  at  the  head  of  the 
relieving  foroe,  and  having  burned  the  machinea  of  the  besiegera, 
entered  the  town.  *'  Whoever  then  saw  the  oounteaa,"  aays  Froioiart, 
''come  down  from  the  oastle  and  kiaa  Sir  Walter  Manny  and  hia 
companiona,  one  after  the  other  two  or  three  timea,  might  well  aay 
that  ahe  was  a  valiant  lady."    The  aioge  was  forthwith  raised. 

A  aeoond  attack  upon  Hennebon  marked  the  year  1842.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  the  countess  of  Montfort  croased  the  sea  into 
England  to  beg  further  aucoours,  and  was  returning  with  a  fleet  of  46 
vesaels,  when  near  Guernsey  she  fell  in  with  a  Frenoh  fleet  of  22  great 
ships  manned  with  Genoese  seamen,  and  having  on  board  1000  men 
at  arms  under  the  ordera  of  Charles  de  Blois  himself.  The  battle  was 
terminated  by  a  tempest  which  separated  the  fleets,  but  four  Engliah 
ships  were  taken.  The  oountesa  landed  with  her  reinforoements,  and 
the  kings  of  England  and  France  arrived  in  Bretagne  with  hostile 
forces ;  but  early  in  the  year  1348  a  suspension  of  aims  between  the 
two  potentates  waa  agreed  on,  and  the  Ibretons  alone,  with  some  mer- 
cenaries, were  left  to  cany  on  the  war.  In  1344  the  Montfort  party 
was  strcHAgthened  by  the  severity  of  the  king  of  France,  who,  without 
form  of  trial,  put  to  death  a  Breton  lord,  Olivier  de  Clisaon,  on  a 
charge  of  traitorously  forming  an  alliance  with  England.  The  widow 
of  cSsson,  on  hearing  of  this,  gathered  some  troops,  surprised  a  castle 
held  by  the  friends  of  Charles  de  Blois,  and  distinguished  herself  by 
her  exploits  in  a  war  in  which,  more  than  in  any  other,  women 
emulated  the  warlike  fame  and  courage  of  men. 

In  1845  Jean  de  Montfort  managed  to  escape  from  the  Louvre,  after 
a  con^ement  of  three  years.  He  landed  in  England,  did  homage  to 
Edward  as  his  suzerain,  obtained  aid  and  returned  to  Bretagne.  He 
died  however  shortly  after,  and  the  rights  of  his  son,  a  mere  child, 
were  bravely  sustained  by  the  Countess  Jeanne. 

In  1347  Charles  de  Hois,  who  had  besieged  Boche  Derrien  near 
Treguier,  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  by  an  inferior  body  of 
English  troops.  His  wife,  Jeanne  de  Penthi^vre,  sustained  his  cause 
with  a  valour  equal  to  that  of  the  Countess  of  Montfort,  and  the  hatred 
of  the  Bretons  for  the  Engliah  induced  many  of  them  to  embrace  her 
party.  In  1356  Charles  recovered  his  liberty  by  ransom,  and  renewed 
the  war,  which  waa  carried  on  for  seven  years  longer,  during  which 
no  decisive  action  took  place.  In  1868  the  young  count  de  Montfort 
attained  his  minority,  and  did  homage  for  the  duchy  of  Bretagne  to 
his  powerful  protector  the  king  of  England.  In  1863  Charles  de  Blois 
and  Jean  de  Montfort  signed  a  treaty  by  which  Bretagne  waa  to  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  having  Rennes  and  Nantes  for  their  respective 
capitals ;  but  the  reproaches  of  his  wife,  Jeanne  of  Penthidvre^  who 
told  him  that  she  had  married  him  to  defend  her  inheritance,  not  to 
yield  up  half  of  it,  determined  Charles  to  break  it.  The  foUuwing 
year  witnessed  the  decisive  battle  of  Aurai,  in  which  Montfort, 
Chandos,  and  Olivier  de  Clisson  overthrew  the  army  of  Charles  de 
Blois,  though  he  was  aided  by  the  bravery  and  akiU  of  the  celebrated 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin.  Charlea  de  Blois  himself  fell  in  tiie  action, 
and  the  treaty  of  Guerande  in  1865  saoored  the  duchy  of  Bretagne  to 
the  house  of  Montfort 

AltboTigh  Jean  de  Montfort  (Jean  lY.)  had  no  competitor  for  the 
duoby,  his  possession  of  it  was  neither  quiet  nor  uninterrupted.  His 
own  violent  disposition  precluded  repose.  The  course  pointed  out  to 
him  by  the  gratitude  due  to  England  for  past  services  and  his  present 
duty  of  fidelity  to  France  was  neutrality ;  but  the  duke  went  beyond 
this ;  he  formed  an  aUiaaoe  with  the  Sn^^ish,  which  necessarily  drew 
down  upon  him  the  hostility  of  France,  while  his  Uberality  to  the 
EngUsh  individually  disgusted  the  barons,  and  the  admission  of 
English  garrisons  alienated  the  towns  of  his  duchy.  He  quarrelled 
witii  Clisiion,  who  soon  after  left  his  service  for  that  of  the  French 
king.  A  French  army  under  Du  Guesclin,  now  constable  of  France, 
himiself  a  Breton,  entered  Bretagne  in  1870,  and  the  duke  abandoned 
by  his  subjects  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England.  In  1878  he 
returned,  but  not  finding  any  support  again  retired  to  igngi"^'^  The 
duchy  was  declared  to  be  confiscated ;  but  a  violation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Bretons,  and  an  attempt  to  establish  the  *  gabelle,' 
or  salt-tax,  caused  the  reoal  of  the  duke  in  1880,  and  after  a  dirturbed 
reign,  in  which  his  quarrel  with  Olivier  de  Clisson  forms  a  prominent 
feature^  Jean  de  Montfort  died  in  1899. 

Jean  Y.,  son  of  the  late  duke,  came  to  the  duchy  a  minor.  He 
had  been  married  while  yet  a  child  to  a  daughter  of  the  French  Hng^ 
Charles  YL,  and  upon  attaining  his  majority  waa  involved  in  that 
perplexed  scene  of  disturbance  which  marked  the  reign  of  the 
unhappy  maniac.  Though  frequently  «ltai^ng  aides  in  the  unhappy 
oontests  which  followed,  he  preserved  Bretsgne  from  war  nntU  the 
year  1425-26,  when  it  was  partly  ravaged  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
regent  of  France  for  the  English  party,  who  was  enraged  at  Jean  for 
having  deserted  the  English  interest  for  that  of  th»  Dauphin.  In 
1480  he  was  ensnared  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Count  of  Penthi^vre 
and  his  brothera,  princes  of  the  house  of  Blois,  grandsons  of  that 
Clisson  who  had  himself  been  entrapped  in  a  ■imUi'  mftnTiay  \jj  the 
late  duke.  Jean  obtained  however  his  releaae,  and  the  event  led  in 
its  consequences  to  the  ruin  of  the  house  of  Blois.  In  the  year  1442 
Jean  Y.  died. 

Jean  Y.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Francois  I.,  and  he  by  Pierre  II. 
and  Artur  III,  whose  histories  present  few  pomts  of  interest.  Pierre 
U.  held  the  duchy  from  1450  to  1457;  Artur  IIL  £rom  1457  to  1458. 


The  first  part  of  the  long  ducal  reign  of  Franfols  U.  (1458-1488) 
coincided  with  the  reign  of  the  astute  Louis  XL,  whose  desire  of 
repressing  the  enormous  power  of  the  great  feudal  nobles  led  him 
into  frequent  disputes  and  contests.  In  1466  Francois  entered  into 
the  confederacy  of  the  nobles  against  the  king,  known  by  the  title  of 
^  The  League  of  the  Public  Good.*  The  Bretons  were  too  slow  in 
their  movements  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Montlh^ry,  but  they 
assisted  in  the  blockade  of  Paris  and  took  PontoiK  and  Evreux.  In 
I486  Francois  aUied  himself  with  Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romana, 
who  had  married  the  heiress  (sinoe  dead)  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bour^ 
gogne ;  with  the  king  and  queen  of  Navarre ;  the  dukes  of  Lorraine, 
Orleans  (heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  of  France^  and  afterwards 
Louis  XIL),  Foix,  and  othe^^  for  mutual  protection  and  support 
against  the  court  of  France^  which  was  now  dirscted  by  Anne,  lady 
of  Beai\jeu,  daughter  of  Louis  XL,  and  guardian  of  her  young 
brother  the  king  Charles  YIIL  This  led  in  1487  to  the  hivadon  of 
Bretagne  by  the  French.  Henry  YIL  of  England,  who  had  in  his 
adversity  resided  for  some  time  in  Bretagne,  did  not  Interfere  in 
time :  ihe  occasion  seemed  favourable  for  annexing  Bretsgne  to 
France,  the  king  of  which  country  laid  claim  to  the  duchy  by  virtue 
of  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Blois,  whioh  Louis  XI.  had  long  since 

furchaaed.  Nantes  was  attacked;  but  the  invaders  were  repulsed, 
n  1488  a  battle  was  fought  at  St.-Aubin  de  Cormier  between  the 
French  army  under  La  Tremouille  and  the  Bretons  and  their  allies, 
EngUsh,  G^ermans,  (Gascons,  and  Spaniards :  the  latter  were  defeated 
wiUk  loss,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  mm  taken  prisoner  on  tiie  field. 
A  treaty  was  however  agreed  upon,  and  Francois  died  just  sfter  its 
conclusion,  the  7th  or  9th  of  September,  1488. 

Anne^  daughter  of  the  late  duke^  succeeded  to  the  duchy.  Her 
situation  was  embarrassing  and  painfuL  The  Martfdhal  de  Rieux,  her 
guardian,  and  other  powerful  persons  at  the  court  wished  her  to 
many  the  Sire  d' Albret,  a  (Gascon  noble  to  whom  she  was  exceedingly 
aversei  Some  English  and  Spamsh  auxiliaries  arrived  to  defend  her 
against  the  hostile  designs  of  France,  but  ahe  feared  that  the  Englidi 
would  make  themselves  masters  of  her  person  sod  compel  her  to 
marry  the  Sire  d'Albret  To  put  an  end  to  these  intngues  and 
annoyances,  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  Archduke  MsTimilian,  to  whom 
she  waa  married  by  proxy  in  1489.  The  French  wished  to  dissolve 
the  marriage,  whidi  indeed  was  never  consummated ;  and  in  the  year 
1400  hostUities  recommenced  between  France  and  Bretagne.  The 
duchess  wte  besieged  in  Rennes,  and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  nego- 
tiating. During  &e  negotiations  a  proposal  was  made  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  listened  to  by  the  Breton  leaders,  and  finally  carried  into 
effect,  that  the  duchess  and  the  young  king  of  France,  Charies  YIIL, 
should  reconcile  their  diMwrdant  chums  by  marrying.  This  marriage 
took  place  in  1491 ;  and  by  the  terms  of  it  the  rights  of  whichever 
party  died  first  were  to  go  to  the  survivor  in  deihult  of  lawful  issue. 
The  duchess  was  bound  alao^  if  she  survived,  to  marry  only  the  future 
king  of  France  or  the  heir  presumptive,  so  that  the  final  union  of  the 
duchy  with  the  crown  was  apparently  secured. 

In  1498  Charles  YIIL  died  vrithout  childran;  and  in  1499,  nine 
months  after  his  decease,  Anne  married  his  successor,  Louis  XIL 
The  articles  of  marriage  between  Anne  and  the  new  king  were 
designed  to  separate  the  crown  of  France  from  ^e  ducal  coronet  of 
Bretagne^  by  providing  that  the  latter  should  descend  to  the  seoond 
son,  or  in  default  of  a  seoond  son  to  a  daughter,  so  as  to  give  to  the 
province  a  sovereign  of  its  own.  The  duchess  Anne  died  in  1514, 
aged  87  years.  Her  dau^ter  Clande  was  married  a  few  months  after 
to  the  Duke  d'Angouldme,  heir  presumptive  to  the  Frenoh  throne, 
which  he  ascended  upon  the  death  of  Louis  XII.  in  1515  under  the 
title  of  Francois  I. ;  and  shortly  afterwards  Claude  ceded  to  her 
husband  her  rights  over  Bretagne  during  her  lifetime.  It  was  not 
however  till  seveval  years  after  her  death,  which  was  in  1524,  that 
Bretagne  waa  formally  united  to  France :  this  union  took  place  In 
1532. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  Bretagne  ceases  to  possess  any 
importance.  It  became  completely  a  province  of  France^  and  the 
traces  of  its  separate  existence  (except  idways  the  prevalence  of  the 
Breton  language),  which  diminished  during  the  monarchy,  have  been 
quite  obliterated  in  the  new  arrangements  induced  by  the  Frenoh 
revolution. 

(Daru,  Hiticiire  de  Brttagite.) 

BRETON,  CAPR    [Caps  Brstoit.] 

BREWOOD.      rSTAFFORDSHIRE.] 

BRIAN9ON,  the  capital  of  an  arrondlssement  in  the  department 
of  Hautes-Alpes,  in  Fnmce,  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and 
of  a  college,  is  situated  on  a  round-topped  eminence  at  a  little  distance 
west  of  the  Col  de  Gen^vre,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Guisanne  and 
the  Clarte  (which  here  unite  and  form  the  Durance),  87  miles  N.K. 
from  Ctap,  and  has  a  population  of  3488,  including  the  whole  oommuna 
The  town  which  stands  4884  feet  above  the  lev^  of  the  sea,  consista 
chiefly  of  one  steep  street  tolerably  well  built  and  traversed  by  a 
brook ;  in  the  centre  is  a  square  space  in  which  the  market  is  held. 
The  rest  of  the  town  is  ill  built  and  dismal  looking.  One  of  the  moat 
remarkable  houses  is  one  of  three  stories,  which  is  still  cabled  the 
Temple  from  its  having  been  a  Protestant  chapel ;  it  bears  the  date  1574. 
As  a  town  Brian9on  is  a  poor  place,  but  as  a  fortress  it  ranks  very  high, 
commanding  as  it  does  one  of  the  great  passes  over  the  Alps.     The 
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fortifioaiionft  indnde  a  triple  line  of  mnparte  and  aeren  foHa,  built  on 
rooky  heights  of  different  elerationfl  above  the  town  and  the  fires  of 
which  crosB  each  other.  The  summit  of  the  eminence  on  whioh  the 
town  stands  is  crowned  by  fort  Vieux.  Several  redoubts  and  lunettea 
command  the  road  to  Italy;  but  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Clar^ 
IB  the  most  important  part  of  the  fortifioations  which  communicate 
with  the  town  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch  127  feet  in  span  and  179 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  A  zigzag  n>ad  leads  from  the 
bridge  to  the  several  forts  which  command  all  the  approaches  to  the 
town  and  communicate  with  each  other  also  by  subterranean  galleries 
cut  in  the  solid  rock;  all  the  forts  and  defences  of  the  town  are 
commanded  by  the  lunette  called  Pointrdu-Jour,  which  occupies  the 
highest  ground  between  the  two  rivers.  Briangon  is  the  principal 
arsenal,  marine,  and  dep6t  for  the  Flinch  Alps.  The  enotions 
connected  with  the  fortificationB  give  the  town  a  very  imposing  and 
picturesque  appearance  from  the  valley  of  the  Durance.  Besides 
these,  vast  banacks  and  a  handsome  church  built  on  a  terrace  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  and  surmounted  by  two  handsome  towers  are 
conspicuous  objecta  There  are  many  pretty  country  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brian^on,  one  of  which  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
inclined  plane  that  leads  up  to  the  town  Is  stirrounded  by  finely 
improved  grounds,  adorned  with  waterfUls  and  streams  derived  ftom 
the  river  Cerviires  which  joins  the  Durance  below  Brianoon.  Nails, 
scythes,  hosiery,  hemp-hackles,  cotton-yam,  crayons,  leather,  copper 
ware,  fta,  are  made  in  the  town,  which  trades  in  these  articles,  and  in 
lead-ore,  mules,  sheep,  turpentine,  manna  (gathered  from  the  larch), 
lavender-water,  and  shnplee  collected  on  the  Alps. 
Brianoon  occupies  tiie  site  of  the  ancient  BriffanHwHif  which  Was 

6  Roman  miles  from  AlpiB  Cottia  fBf ont  Qendvre),  and  was  connected 
by  a  road  through  Orenoble  with  Vienne  on  the  Rhdne,  and  by 
another  road  through  Embrun  with  Gap. 

{Dittioimaire  de  la  Ptcmee;  Aimuanrc  po^  1858;  Dktionairy  o/ 
QrtA  and  Roman  Qmgra/fhy,) 

BRIANSK.    [Obrl.1 

BRIARE.    [LonuTF.] 

BRIAYELL'B,  ST.    rGi.oiTO»RB8BlitB.] 

BRIDGE,  Kent,  a  village,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  In 
the  parish  of  Bridge,  hundred  of  Bridge  and  Petham,  and.  lathe  of 
St  Augustine,  is  situated  on  the  tight  bank  of  the  Leaser  Stour,  near 
an  old  bridge  over  that  river,  in  51'  15'  K.  lal,  1*  V  E.  long. ;  8  miles 
aK  from  Canterbury,  and  58  miles  KS.E.  from  London  by  road. 
The  population  of  the  parish  of  Bridge,  Including  284  persons  in  the 
Bridge  Union  workhouse,  in  1851  was  864.  The  livihg  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  skrehdeacon^  and  diocese  of  Canterbury.  Bridge  PoorOLaw 
Union  contains  22  pariahea  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  89,771 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  11,164.  This  place,  which  is  of 
some  antiquity,  is  termed  in  old  deeds  Brigge.  Besides  the  parish 
church  there  is  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  There  are  two 
schools  in  the  parish.  The  South-Eastem  railway  brings  this  district 
of  country  within  easy  reach  of  the  metropolis.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  many  gentlemen's  seats. 

BRIDGEND,  Qlamoiganshire,  a  market-town,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Cowbridge,  the  seat  of  a  Poor>Law  Union,  in  the  parishes  of 
Coyty  and  Newcastle  and  hundred  of  Newcastle,  is  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  river  Ogmore,  in  51°  80'  N.  lal,  Z""  84'  W.  long. ;  distant 

7  milee  W.  by  N.  from  Cowbridge,  18  miles  W.  by  K  from  Cardiff, 
181  miles  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  lOO^  miles  by  the  Great 
West«im  and  South  Wales  railways.  The  population  of  the  parish  of 
Coyty  in  1851  was  2304 ;  that  of  the  parish  of  Newcastle  was  1586 ; 
the  population  of  the  town  of  Bridgend  is  not  given  separately  but 
probably  amounted  to  about  8000.  The  living  of  Coyty  la  a  rectory, 
held  with  the  curacy  of  Nolton,  in  which  the  g^reater  part  of  the  town 
stands,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Llandaff.  Bridgend  and 
Cowbridge  Poor-Law  Union  contains  62  parishes  and  townships,  with 
a  population  in  1851  of  23,869. 

Bridgend  is  called  in  Welsh  Pen-y-Bont^ff  Ogwr.  The  town  is 
divided  by  the  river  Ogmore,  or  Ogwr,  into  two  unequal  parts :  the 
lesser  portion,  which  is  on  the  right  bank,  is  in  the  parish  of  New- 
castle ;  the  otiier  part,  on  the  left  bank,  which  is  called  Oldcastle, 
19  in  the  parish  of  Covty.  Two  bridges  cross  the  Ogmore  here,  the 
more  mc^em  one  bemg  that  over  mich  the  tumpike-road  passes. 
The  parish  church  of  Newcastle,  St.  lUtyd's,  stands  in  an  elevated 
j.osition  surmounting  the  steep  bank  of  the  Ogmore  at  a  height  of 
about  100  feet  The  church  has  been  recently  rebuilt  in  the  gothic 
style.  There  is  a  chapel-of-ease  to  Coyty  parish  in  Bridgend,  and 
another  called  Nolton  ChapeL  Three  Dissenting  chapels  are  in  the 
town.    There  are  a  National  and  a  Wesleyan  sdiool. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  district  is  attended  to  by  a  Local 
Board  of  HealtiL  The  general  appearance  of  the  town  ia  picturesque. 
In  the  main  street  are  several  new  buildings  and  handsome  shops. 
The  market-place,  built  by  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  is  well  planned  and 
executed,  neatly  paved,  and  kept  in  excellent  <mier.  Behind  the 
market  are  well-built  public  slaughter-houses.  A  county  hall  has 
been  reoently  buUt.  The  town  ia  lighted  with  gas.  Bridgend  possesses 
a  mechanics  institute  and  a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held  in 
the  town.  The  chief  support  of  Bridgend  arises  from  its  position  as  a 
market-town,  placed  between  a  mineral  and  an  agricultural  population. 
The  market  day  is  Saturday.     A  fair  is  held  on  Holy  Thursday  for 


cattle^  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  another  on  November  17th.  Tha  Smith 
Wales  railway  now  open  to  Swansea  passes  near  Bridgend.  A  railway 
for  coals,  4^  miles  in  length,  connects  Bridgend  with  the  Llynir  Valley 
mineral  lina  About  three  miles  from  the  town  is  a  quarry  of  mountafti 
limestone.  The  river  Ogmore  is  much  resorted  to  for  salmon  fishing; 
also  for  the  Sewin  trout  and  the  gwyniad,  a  fi^  whidi  abounds  m 
this  river.  About  two  miles  from  Bridgend  stands  Coyty  Castle^  an 
extensive  ruin. 

BRIDGSNORTH,  Shropshire,  a  municipal  and  pariiamentaty 
borough  and  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law  Union,  Is 
situated  on  the  river  Severn,  in  52'  38'  N.  lat,  2'  26'  W.  long.,  20 
miles  a£.  by  E.  from  Shrewsbuiy,  and  188  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from 
London.  The  town  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Severn,  which  are  con- 
nected by  a  bridge  of  six  arches.  The  larger  portion  of  the  town  is 
on  the  right  bank,  built  on  a  red-sandstone  rock,  which  rises  60  feet 
from  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen 
and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns  two  membefs 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough 
in  1851  was  6172;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  was  7610. 
The  livings  of  St  Mary  and  St  Leonard  are  perpetual  curacies  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Salop  and  diocese  of  Heraford.  Bridgenorth 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  29  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
67,882  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  15,608. 

Bridgenorth,  anciently  Bruges  or  Brug,  is  stated  to  be  of  Saxon 
origin.  The  first  known  charter  is  one  of  the  16th  year  of  King  John. 
The  borough  has  sent  members  to  Piu'liament  since  the  28rd  year  of 
Sdward  L  Bridgenorth  Castle  is  historically  interesting.  When  or 
by  whom  it  was  built  Ib  uncertain ;  but  in  1102  Robert  deBelesme,  earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  rebuilt  the  castle  and  strengthened  the  town,  and 
defended  it  unsucoessftilly  against  Henry  I.  on  behalf  of  his  elder 
brother  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy.  In  1156-7  Henry  II.  besieged 
Bridgenorth,  when,  it  is  said,  his  life  Was  saved  by  a  knight  who 
stepped  forward  and  received  in  his  own  person  an  arrow  aimed  at 
the  king.  In  ^e  civil  wars  the  inhabitants  espoused  the  Royalist 
cause,  and  held  out  for  three  weeks  against  the  Parliamentary  foirces ; 
a  large  part  of  the  town,  including  the  church  of  St  Leonard,  was  on 
that  occasion  burned  to  the  ground. 

Besides  the  parish  churches,  the  National  school  in  the  lower  town 
is  licensed  for  divine  service.  There  are  also  places  of  worship  for 
Baptists,  Independents,  and  Irringites.  Bridgenorth  has  a  Free 
Grammar  school  founded  in  1508.  It  has  an  income  from  endow- 
ment of  about  501.  a  year,  and  had  86  scholars  in  1852.  Connected 
with  the  school  are  three  exhibitions  to  Christ's  College,  Oxford.  The 
school  is  free  to  sons  of  resident  buigesses.  There  are  also  a  Blue-Coat 
school  for  educating,  clothing,  and  apprenticing  30  boys ;  a  National 
and  an  In&nt  school,  oommon  to  both  parishes;  and  a  National 
school  in  the  lower  town,  erected  in  1847.  A  sociel^  for  the  diffiision 
of  religious  and  usefrd  knowledge ;  a  mechanics  institute ;  a  savings 
bank;  ^a  dispensary;  and  a  combined  infirmaty  and  dispensary, 
erected  in  1836,  are  the  chief  public  institutions  in  the  town.  A 
library,  bequeathed  for  the  use  of  the  deigy  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stackhouse,  'contains  many  old 
and  valuable  books.  There  ii  s^so  a  public  subscription  library. 
Bridgenorth  possessee  a  considerable  number  of  charities;  amongst 
others  an  almshouse  for  12  of  the  widows  or  unmarried  daughters 
of  burgesses,  and  an  hospital  for  10  widows  belonging  to  the  upper 
town. 

The  situation  of  Bridgenorth  renders  it  aiir  and  salubrious.  The 
prospect  from  the  top  of  the  hill  is  delightfuL  There  is  a  curious 
walk  made  from  the  high  part  of  the  town  to  the  bridge,  being  hewn 
to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  through  the  rock ;  the  descent  is  great^ 
but  it  is  made  easy  by  steps  and  rails.  A  public  mall  on  the  grove 
above  the  lower  town  forms  a  beautiful  walk,  although  now  little 
frequented.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  lliere  are  three  carpet 
manufiuitoriee  and  two  latge  mills  for  the  spinning  of  worsted.  A 
large  portion  of  the  labouring  dass  finds  employment  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Severn,  but  the  principal  sources  of  profit  to  the  inhabitants 
are  the  market,  held  weekly  on  Saturday,  and  the  retail  trade  with 
the  neighbourhood.  There  are  five  annual  fairs — on  the  Thursday 
before  Shrove  Tuesday,  May  1st,  June  20tii,  August  2nd,  and  October 
29th  (the  last  continuing  for  three  days),  for  cattle,  uieep,  butter, 
cheese,  bacon,  ftc.  There  is  a  jaU  at  Bridgenorth,  built  in  1828. 
The  inhabitants  to  the  east  of  Bridgenorth  are  less  connected  with 
the  town  than  those  on  the  west  They  are  separated  from  it  by  a 
tract  of  hilly  but  fertile  country,  and  their  chief  market  is  Wolver- 
hampton. 
BRIDGETOWN.    [Bamadobs.] 

BRIDGEWATER,  Somerset,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish 
of  Bridgewater  and  himdred  of  North  Petherton,  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Parret,  in  51*  7'  N.  lat,  8*  O'  W.  long.,  83  milea 
S.W.  by  S.  from  Bristol,  189  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London  by  road, 
and  151^  miles  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  The  borough  is 
governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor; 
and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperiid  Parliament  The  population 
of  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  boroughs,  which  are  co-extensive, 
was  10,317  in  1851.  The  living  ia  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Taunton  and  diocese  of  Exeter.    Bridgewater  Poor-Law  Union  * 
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oontaina  40  parisheB  and  townBhipe,  with  an  area  of  86,589  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  83,477. 

Bridgewater  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  under  the  name  of 
Brugie.  William  de  Briwere,  to  whom  Henry  II.  had  granted  the 
manor,  built  a  castle  of  considerable  strength  at  Bridgewater,  and 
obtained  from  King  John  for  tha  town  a  market  and  a  fair ;  he  also 
founded  the  hospitid  of  Si.  John,  consisting  of  a  master,  brethren,  and 
18  poor  persons  of  the  order  of  St  A  ugustine.  This  hospital  had  yery 
large  possessionsi  In  the  west  part  of  the  town  was  a  priory  of 
Minorites,  or  Gray  Friars,  dedicated  to  St  Francis.  There  was  also 
in  Leland's  time  an  hospital  for  lepers.  The  founder  of  St  John's 
hospital  commenced  a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  river 
Parret ;  this  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  by  Sir  Thomas 
Trivet 

Bridgewater  was  one  of  the  towns  that  were  taken  by  the  barons 
during  their  revolt  against  King  Heniy  III.  In  the  civil  wars  it  stood 
out  a  long  time  for  the  king.  In  July,  1645,  Colonel  Wyndham,  the 
governor,  was  compelled  to  surrender,  when  the  castle  was  dismantled : 
the  only  remains  of  it  now  existing  are  the  aally-port  and  some  small 
detached  portions  of  the  walls.  The  inhabitants  of  Bridgewater  sup- 
ported the  claims  to  the  throne  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was 
proclaimed  king  by  the  mayor  and  corporation. 

The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  is  a  handBome  structure, 
consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  transepts,  two  side  aisles  and  a  tower, 
surmounted  with  a  lofty  spire.  It  hiui  recently  been  restored.  There 
is  also  a  chapel-of-ease  in  the  parish  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
There  are  places  of  worship  in  Bridgewater  for  Independents,  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians.  King  James's  Free  Grammar 
school,  founded  in  1661,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  18^ 
a  year.  It  is  free  to  none  :  6  boys  of  the  borough  pay  21«.  a  quarter. 
The  number  of  scholars  in  1862  was  about  80.  In  1728  Dr.  John 
Moigan  founded  and  largely  endowed  a  school  for  the  education  of 
the  sons  of  decayed  tradesmen  resident  within  the  borough.  A  spa- 
cious school-room  and  a  house  for  the  master  were  erected  in  1816. 
The  number  of  scholars  is  about  160,  of  whom  80  are  clothed  on  the 
foundation.  A  school  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Edward 
Tackerell  for  the  clothing,  educating,  and  apprenticing  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  certain  of  his  relatives.  The  management  is  in 
the  hands  of  trustees.  Various  other  sums  have  been  left  for  the 
Instruction  of  poor  children.  There  are  almshouses  and  an  infirmary. 

The  elective  franchise  was  conferred  on  Bridgewater  by  Edward  I. 
in  the  23rd  year  of  his  reign,  since  which  time  it  has  returned  two 
members  to  Parliament  Its  first  charter  was  granted  by  King  John, 
June  26th,  1200,  and  twelve  other  charters  were  granted  to  it  between 
that  time  and  1688.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  about  nine 
miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  level  but  well- wooded  country ;  to  the  north- 
east are  the  Polden  and  Mendip  hills,  and  on  the  west  the  Quantock 
hills.  The  river  Parret,  over  which  there  is  a  handsome  iron  bridge^ 
divides  the  town  into  two  parts.  The  principal  part  of  the  town  is 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  streets,  although  rather  irregular, 
are  of  good  width  and  paved ;  the  houses  are  generally  well  built : 
the  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  town-hall  is  a  good  building.  The 
jail  is  convenient  in  its  internal  arrangements.  The  market-house  is 
a  rather  handsome  structure,  surmounted  with  a  dome  and  lantern. 
Eastover,  that  part  of  the  town  which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Parret,  has  greatly  increased  since  the  formation  of  the  Bristol 
and  Exeter  railway,  the  station  of  which  is  in  Eastover.  It  possesses 
a  very  handsome  diurch  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Evangelist 

The  river  Parret  is  navigable  as  far  as  Bridgewater  for  vessels  of 
700  tons,  but  it  is  subject,  like  some  other  rivers  in  the  Bristol 
channel,  to  a  rise  of  nearly  six  fathoms  at  spring-tides.  The  flow  of 
the  tide  is  preceded  by  a  head-water  commonly  termed  the  '  bore,' 
which  often  produces  much  inconvenience  among  the  shipping.  The 
principal  imports  to  Bridgewater  are  grain,  coals,  tallow,  and  timber. 
Goals  are  imported  from  Wales,  and  conveyed  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  by  means  of  the  river  Parret  and  a  canal.  The  Parr«t  is 
navigable  as  far  as  Langport ;  the  canid  runs  to  Taunton,  and  thence 
into  Devonshire.  The  foraign  trade  is  principally  with  Russia,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  the  West  Indies.  Th^ 
number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  as  registered  on  Deoember 
Slst,  1862,  was — ^under  60  tons  buraen,  64  vessels,  tonnage,  2021 ; 
above  60  tons,  68  vessels,  tonnage,  10,148 ;  with  2  steam-vessels,  81 
tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
port  of  Bridgewater  during  the  year  1862  were  as  follows : — Coast- 
wise, inwards,  2682  vessels,  126,968  tons;  outwards,  1170  vessels, 
47,722  tonsL  In  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade  there  entered  68 
vessels  of  9366  tons,  and  cleared  16  vessels  of  8046  tons. 

A  manufacture  peculiar  to  and  constituting  the  staple  trade  of 
Bridgewater,  is  the  fabrication  of  that  kind  of  white  bri»  known  as 
Bath  brick :  this  branch  of  industry  gives  employment  to  many  of 
the  inhabitants.  There  are  markets  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday;  that  on  Thursdav  being  the  principal  market  for  pix>- 
visions,  and  especially  for  cheese,  for  wluch  the  neighbourhood  is 
celebrated.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  Lent,  July  24th, 
October  2nd,  and  December  27th.  The  fair  on  October  2nd,  called 
St  Matthew's  Fair,  which  is  held  by  royal  charter,  was  formerly  the 
mart  of  Somersetshire  and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  is  still  of  con- 
•siderable  importance.    Bridgewater   possesses  a  savings  bank.    A 


cotmty  court  is  held  in  the  town.  Petty  searions  am  held  weekly  for 
the  borough,  and  montiily  for  the  county.  The  July  quarter  sessions 
are  held  in  Bridgewater,  and  the  summer  assises  are  held  here  alter- 
nately wiUi  Wells.  Bridgewater  was  the  birthplace  of  Admiral  Blake, 
who  received  his  education  at  the  Gtrammar  sdiool  in  the  town. 

BRIDGEWATER.    [Yah  Diemxn's  Land.] 

BRIDLINGTON,  formeny  written  BRELLINGTON,  but  now 
commonly  pronounced  '  Burlington,'  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  port 
and  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Bridlington  and  wapentake  of  Dick- 
ering, is  situated  in  64^  6'  N.  lat,  0°  12^  W.  long.,  distant  40  mUea 
B.  by  N.  from  York,  206  miles  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  204 
miles  by  the  Great  Northern  (vi&  Boston  and  Hull)  and  North  Mid- 
land nulways.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Bridlington  with 
Bridlington  Quay  was  2432  in  1851.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding  and  diocese  of  York.  Brid- 
lington Poor-Law  Union  contains  82  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
ai«a  of  68,410  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  14,201. 

The  town  is  about  a  mile  from  the  east  coast  At  this  place  the 
surface  which  feurther  north  is  hUly,  subsides  into  aflat^  which  extends 
along  the  coast  to  Spum  and  thence  to  Hull,  and  comprises  the  wholr 
of  the  fertile  alluvial  tract  called  Holdemeas. 

Bridlington  is  considered  by  some  authorities  to  have  been  the  site 
of  a  Roman  station — Gabrantovicorun.  Flamborough  Head  is  thought 
by  some  good  antiquaries  to  be  the  Ocellum  Promontorium ;  though 
the  received  opinion  is  that  Spurn  Head  better  agrees  with  its  posi- 
tion. The  road  to  Yoric  oaUed  tide  York  road,  appears  to  have  been 
a  British  road,  perhaps  improved  by  the  Romans.  The  remains 
which  determine  the  exact  sites  of  inland  towns  inhabited  by  the 
l^mans,  have  here  been  long  swept  away  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea.  After  the  invasions  of  the  Danes,  and  after  the  Saxons  had 
established  themselves  in  Britain,  the  north  portion  of  the  country 
was  the  last  subdued;  nor  was  this  effected  until  the  landing  at 
Flamborough  of  Ida,  in  547.  A  series  of  parallel  intrenchments 
intersect  the  Wolds  firom  east  to  west,  and  near  the  extremity  of  the 
Wolds  shorter  lines  occur  in  different  directions.  Tradition  attributes 
them  to  the  Danes ;  and  this  locality  was  undoubtedly  their  strong- 
hold for  nearly  three  centuries.  Several  engagements  were  fought 
here  between  the  Danes  and  the  Saxons  and  Normans.  The  Danes'- 
tower,  near  Flamborough,  is  plainly  of  Norman  architecture.  Great 
numbers  of  tumuli  are  spread  over  the  Wolds,  some  in  groups,  others 
detached.  The  group  called  '  Danes'-graves'  comprises  at  present 
about  200  barrows.  The  detached  tumuli  extend  down  to  Flam- 
borough Head.  Some  of  them  have  been  found  to  contain  merely 
skeletons,  others  bronie  and  iron  weapons,  and  a  few  British  urns. 
Specimens  of  these  urns,  now  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  at 
Bridlington,  were  evidently  formed  by  hand,  and  baked.  In  July 
1884  a  tumulus  was  opened  at  Gristhorpe,  near  Filey,  a  description  of 
which  was  published  by  Mr.  Williamson.  The  coffin  was  of  oak,  and 
of  the  rudest  shape  and  structure,  the  interior  having  been  hollowed 
out  apparently  with  dusels  and  hatchets  of  flint  The  body  within 
the  coffin  was  enveloped  in  a  strong  skin.  No  pottery  was  found. 
Flint  heads  of  arrows,  and  of  a  javelin,  pins  of  horn,  bone,  and  wood, 
and  the  fragments  of  a  horn-ring,  were  among  the  contents  of  the 
coffin ;  in  addition  to  which  was  a  spear-head  of  brass  or  some  other 
composition  of  metaL  The  body  is  considered  to  have  been  about 
6  feet  3  inches  in  height,  and  its  muscular  attachments  are  very  strong. 
The  coffin  and  its  contents  are  placed  in  the  Scarborough  Museum. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Wolds  large  Saxon  barrows  occur.  In  1824  a 
party  of  gentlemen  caused  some  ground  in  a  field  called  Tuft-Hill,  at 
Kilham,  to  be  opened,  when  half-burned  bones,  pieces  of  urns,  kc, 
were  found  intenninxled  with  the  light  sandy  earth.  In  a  sand-pit 
at  a  short  distance  they  discovered  a  human  skeleton,  about  8^  feet 
below  the  surface;  many  ornaments  of  brass,  clasps,  hooks,  rings, 
and  buckles  were  found  in  different  parts,  as  well  as  a  large  number 
of  amber  and  glass-beads  which  lay  about  the  neck.  The  l^gs  of  the 
skeleton  were  crossed.  Near  Rudston,  five  miles  from  Bridlington, 
about  six  years  back,  a  laige  tesselated  pavement  was  discovered  by  a 
ploughman.  The  design  is  said  to  have  differed  from  those  of  Roman 
pavements.  The  tessero  were  formed  of  the  chalk-stones  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  were  put  together  with  oonsiderable  ddlL  An 
account  of  the  Beacons  will  be  found  in  Poulson*s '  History  of  Holder- 
ness ; '  the  sites  of  nearly  all  those  referred  to  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
'  Letter  to  the  Justices,'  may  be  traced  to  this  day  :  they  are  supposed 
to  be  coeval  with  the  Danish  invasion.  The  derivation  of  the  namee 
of  many  of  the  villages,  as  well  as  the  common  dialect  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, is  evidently  from  the  Saxon. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest  the  manor  of  Bridlington  formed  part 
of  the  extensive  possessions  of  Earl  Morcar.  To  Walter  de  Gant^ 
son  of  a  nephew  of  the  Conqueror,  to  whom  the  manor  had  been 
granted,  Bridlington  owes  its  priory,  the  most  distinguishing  feature 
in  its  early  history.  When  completed,  probably  in  1114,  it  was 
peopled  with  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine.  The 
estates  of  the  priory  were  of  inmienBe  extent,  and  included  not  only 
lands  in  its  vicinity  but  also  in  many  other  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  in 
Lincolnshire ;  and  they  were  largely  added  to  by  subsequent  bene- 
factors. Henry  I.  granted  to  the  prior  civil  jmrisdiction  over  the 
manor  and  town.  John  granted  them  an  i^iti^ifti  fair  and  a  weekly 
market 
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The  monastery  exiBted  four  centurioa :  when  it  was  diasolyed  its 
revenaes  amounted  to  5502.  per  annum,  a  vexy  large  income  at  that 
day.  In  15S9  it  was  demolished,  and  the  manor  and  rectory  became 
the  property  of  the  king,  by  whom  they  were  granted  on  lease  to 
various  individttals.  In  1643,  during  the  contest  between  Charles 
and  his  parliament^  Bridlix^gton  became  the  scene  of  temporary  hos- 
tilities on  occasion  of  the  queen  landing  here  with  a  supply  of  arms, 
under  the  convoy  of  Admiral  Van  Tromp.  Admiral  Batten,  whose 
squadron  had  been  stationed  to  intercept  the  queen,  cannonaded  the 
town  for  some  hours,  but  was  warned  off  by  the  ebbing  tide,  which 
would  have  left  him  in  shoal  water.  The  celebrated  Paul  Jones  with 
four  ships  engaged  and  captured  two  ships,  the  convoy  of  the  Baltic 
fleets  in  Bridlmgton  Bay,  on  September  21s^  1779.  Jones  reached  the 
Texel  in  safety  with  his  prizes. 

The  priory  church  is  the  chief  feature  in  Bridlington.  The  nave 
and  an  arched  gateway  leading  to  it  are  the  only  parts  )iow  left  of 
tbie  once  spacious  monastery.  The  west  front  has  had  two  towers,  of 
which  the  lower  stories  only  remain.  This  front  still  retains  a  great 
degree  of  architectural  magnificence,  and  is  in  the  style  of  the  btttuti- 
fal  collegiate  church  of  Beverley.  "  The  grand  western  entrance  is 
an  exquisite  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  Henry  VIL's  time; 
excepting  however  the  north-western  tower,  which  belongs  to  a  much 
earlier  period.  The  style  of  the  north-western  tower  is  early 
English,  as  is  also  the  whole  of  the  north  side  of  the  church.  The 
west  window  is  55  feet  in  height  from  its  base  to  the  crown  of  the 
arch,  and  27  feet  in  breadth.  The  head  is  filled  with  good  perpen- 
dicular tracery The  north  porch  is  also  a  truly  splendid 

specimen  of  architecture.  ....  The  length  of  the  present 
church  in  the  interior  is  185  feet ;  and  the  disl^ce  of  the  farthest 
pillar  from  the  east  wall  of  the  church,  whose  foundation  has  been 
taken  up,  152  feet ;  so  that  the  ancient  church  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  of  the  same  length  as  Beverley  minster,  about  838  feet ;  its 
breadth  is  68  feet»  and  height  about  60  feet"  ('An  Historical  and 
Architectural  Description  of  the  Priory  Church  of  Bridlington,'  by 
the  Rev.  Marmaduke  Pricketi)  Attention  has  recently  been  directed 
to  the  restoration  of  this  church.  The  work  has  been  carried  on 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding  and 
a  committee  of  clergymen  and  laymen  connected  with  the  district. 
The  great  west  window  has  been  elaborately  restored  by  Mr.  Wailes 
of  Newcastle.  The  Weeleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Baptists, 
and  Independents  have  places  of  worship  in  Bridlington.  A  building 
whicli  was  formerly  a  Quakers'  meeting-house,  ia  now  used  as  a 
temperanoe-halL  There  are  in  Bridlington  an  Endowed  school, 
founded  in  1686  for  the  instruction  of  20  boys,  the  children  of  poor 
pariahioners;  another  school,  fotmded  and  endowed  in  1781,  "for 
maintaining  and  educating  the  poore  children  of  Bridlington  and 
Key  in  the  art  of  carding,  kniting,  and  spining  of  wooll,"  in  which 
12  children  are  instructed ;  Nationtd  and  Infant  schools ;  also  about 
20  day  and  boarding-schoolBi  The  town  possesses  two  public  sub- 
scription libraries,  a  small  museum,  and  a  mechanics  iDstitut& 

The  streets  of  Bridlington  are  narrow  and  irregularly  built,  and 
the  appearance  is  that  of  an  old  town ;  but  the  town  has  been  much 
improved  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  streets  are  lighted  with 
gas.  The  town-hall  is  over  the  priory  gateway ;  the  com-ex<^ange  is 
in  the  market-place.  The  trade  of  Bridlington  is  chiefly  in  com. 
Soap-boiling  and  bone-grinding  for  the  purpose  of  manure,  give 
employment  to  some  of  the  inhabitants.  The  retail  busineoB  with 
the  surrounding  agricultural  districts,  and  the  resort  of  visitors  to 
Bridlington  Quay  during  the  bathing  season,  are  now  the  principal 
sources  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  The  imports  are  chiefly  coals 
from  Sunderland  and  Newcastle,  timber  from  America  and  the  Baltic, 
and  general  merchandise  from  London  and  HulL  Two  fairs  are  held 
annually  in  a  large  open  area  between  the  priory-gate,  called  also  the 
'  Bay le  Ghite,'  and  the  church.  This  areay  which  is  called  '  the  Qreen,' 
was  the  close  of  the  priory. 

BRIDLINGTON  QUAY,  East  Riding  of  Torkahire,  a  small  modem 
town  in  the  pariah  of  Bridlington  and  wapentake  of  Dickering,  is 
situated  on  the  sea-coast,  in  the  recess  of  Bridlington  Bay,  in  54°  4' 
N.  lat^,  0°  10'  W.  long.,  and  about  one  mile  from  &e  town  of  Bxtm- 
UNQTON.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Bridlington  Quay  in  1841 
was  1852 ;  in  the  Census  returns  of  1851  the  population  is  included 
with  that  of  Bridlington  town.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding  and  diocese  of  York. 

This  place  is  much  frequented  during  the  bathing  season ;  it  has 
increased  rapidly  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  principal  street, 
which  runs  directly  to  the  harbour,  is  very  wide.  The  town  is 
lighted  with  gas.  two  substantial  stone  piers  inclose  the  harbour. 
There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  bay,  particularly  when  the  wind  Ib 
unfavourable  for  coasting-vessels  proceeding  northward  round  Flam- 
borough  Head.  A  new  diurch  in  the  early  English  style  was  erected 
about  1842.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of 
worship.  There  are  National  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  a  com« 
modious  Infant  school,  and  a  day-school  conducted  by  Wesleyan 
Methodists. 

A  fine  view  of  Flamborough  Head  and  Bridlington  Bay  is  obtained 
from  the  piers.  The  beadi  has  a  fine  hard  sand,  which  affords  a  good 
walk  at  low  water.  There  are  warm  and  cold  sea-water  baths.  At  a 
short  distance  there  is  a  chalybeate  spring  of  reputed  efficacy,  resem- 


bling the  waters  of  Scarborough  and  Cheltenham,  but  not  so  puiga* 
tive.  An  ebbing  and  flowing  spring,  which  was  discovered  in  1811, 
furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  water  of  remariuible  purity.  This 
spring,  being  below  high  water  mark,  is  covered  by  the  sea  every  tide. 
The  fossils  of  the  chalk-oliffB  near  Bridlington  are  numerous  and  well 
known.  A  few  years  ago  a  head  of  the  great  extinct  elk  with  branch- 
ing horns  measuring  11  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  was  found  in  the  lacus- 
trine deposit  in  this  vicinity. 

BRIDPORT,  Dorsetshire,  a  port^  borough,  and  market-town,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  Bridport  division  of  the  county, 
is  situated  in  a  vale  above  the  confluence  of  two  branches  of  the  river 
Brit,  or  Bride,  in  50"  44'  N.  lat.,  2"  4'  W.  long.;  15  mUes  W.  by  N. 
from  Dorchester,  184  miles  W.aW.  frx>m  London  by  road.  Dorchester, 
the  nearest  railway  station,  is  141  miles  from  London  by  the  South- 
western railway.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough,  which 
is  co-extensive  with  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Bridport,  was  7566 
in  1851.  The  town  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors, 
one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  rotums  two  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Dorset 
and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  Bridport  Poor-Law  -  Union  contains  19 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  81,781  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  16,860. 

At  the  period  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  Bridport  contained  120 
houses,  and  possessed  a  mint  for  the  coining  of  silver.  The  flrst  charter 
was  granted  to  the  town  in  the  87th  of  Henry  III.  The  town  has 
sent  members  to  Parliament  since  the  28rd  of  Edward  V  I.  A  market 
and  three  fairs  wero  granted  in  the  86th  of  Queen  Elinibeth.  The 
prosperity  of  the  town  of  Bridport  is  dependent  upon  the  harbour, 
which  IB  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Brit,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  town.  The  sand  accumulates  so  rapidly  in  the  harbour 
that  much  trouble  and  expense  have  been  required  to  fit  it  to  receive 
vessels  of  any  considerable  biuden.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
14th  century  down  to  the  present  time  much  has  been  done  to  improve 
tiie  harbour.  It  is  now  safe  and  commodious,  and  can  aoconmiodate 
vessels  of  250  tons  burden ;  the  trade  of  the  port  has  in  consequence 
rapidly  increased.  The  number  and  tonnage  c^  vessels  registered  as 
belonging  to  Bridport  on  81st  December,  1852,  were— under  50  tons, 
2  vessels,  78  tons;  above  50  tons,  14  vessel^  1774  tons.  The 
number  and  t<mnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port 
of  Bridport  during  the  year  1852  wero  as  follows: — CoastwiBe, 
inwards,  198  vessels,  18,728  tons ;  outwards,  87  vessels,  8717  tons : 
colonial  and  foreign,  inwards,  87  vessels,  8148  tons;  outwards,  84 
vessels,  1751  tons. 

Bridport  had  a  considerable  coasting  trade  in  coal  and  grain,  but  it 
has  been  almost  entirely  lost  in  consequence  of  the  supenor  facilities 
for  transmission  of  goods  afforded  by  railways.  Hemp,  flax,  tallow, 
timber,  and  wheat  aro  imported  mm  Russia  and  the  Baltic;  and 
timber  from  Norway  and  America.  Wines,  spirits,  skins,  coals^ 
culm,  and  slates  are  also  imported.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
the  manufactures  of  the  town,  and  of  cheese  and  butter  for  which  the 
neighbourhood  is  celebrated.  The  manufactures  of  Bridport  aro 
principally  of  twine,  shoe-thread,  cordage,  ssildoth,  and  fishing  nets. 
The  antiquity  of  the  hemp  trade  in  Bridport  long  since  dignified  a 
halter  with  tiie  name  of  a  '  Bridport  dagger.'  Ship-building  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent. 

The  parish  churoh  is  an  ancient  cruciform  edifice,  chiefly  of  the 
perpendicular  style.  The  Independents,  Baptists,  Unitarians,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship. 
There  are  National  and  Infant  schools ;  a  savings  bank;  a  mechanics 
institution  with  reading  room  and  lecture  room ;  almshouses  for  27 
persons ;  besides  several  charities.  The  town  conrists  chiefly  of  three 
spacious  and  airy  streets ;  the  main  street  forming  a  portion  of  the 
old  mail  road  from  London  to  Exeter.  The  streets  are  well  paved 
and  lighted  with  gas.  The  sewerage  is  good.  The  town-hall,  erected 
in  1786,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  built  of  brick,  faced  with 
Portland  stone.  The  markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
Fairs  for  cattle,  sheep,  cheese,  and  pedlery,  are  held  on  April  6th, 
Holy  Thursday,  and  October  11th.  A  county  courts  a  court  of 
sessions,  court  of  record,  and  court  leet  are  held  in  the  town. 

BRIE,  a  distridi  in  France  comprehended  partly  in  Champagne, 
and  partly  in  the  lle-de-France,  extended  frx)m  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
toward  the  north-east  nearly  70  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth  at  right 
angles  to  the  length  was  about  65  miles.  It  was  formerly  divided  into 
Brie  Fran9oise,  chief  towns  Brie-Compte-Robert,  and  Montereau; 
Brie  Champenoise  divided  into  Upper  Brie,  capital  Meaux,  and  Lower 
Brie,  chief  town  Provins ;  and  Brie  Pouilleuse,  chief  towns  Ch&teau- 
Thierry  and  La-Fdre-en-Tardenois.  Brie  Poidlleuse  was  afterwards 
incorporated  with  Brie  Champenoise. 

Brie  had  anciently  its  own  feudal  lords,  who  bore  the  title  of 
counts  of  Meaux ;  but  Herbert  of  Vermandois,  count  of  Meaux  or  of 
Brie,  having  become  count  of  Troyes  or  Champagne  in  the  10th 
century,  united  the  two  countries.  Brie  ever  aft^wards  followed 
the  fftte  of  Champagne.  The  territory  is  now  divided  between  the 
departments  of  iUsne,  Aube,  Mame,  Seinei«t-Mame,  and  Seine-et-Oise. 

BRIEQ.    [SiLSSiA,  Pbussiak.] 

BRIEL  (sometimes  called  Bridle  and  the  JBrtU),  a  seaport  town  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Island  of  Voom  in  the  Dutch  province  of  South 
Holland,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Maas,  in  51**  54'  N.  lat.. 
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4**  9'  E.  long.  The  oonfederates,  baying  been  driven  from  the  Kether- 
lands  by  the  Duke  of  Alba,  equipped  a  fleet  in  England  in  1672,  and 
entered  the  harbour  of  Briel,  which  surrendered  to  them,  and  thus 
became  the  earliest  seat  of  Dutch  independence.  In  1686  the  town 
was  given  up  to  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  as  security  for  adrances 
made  by  her  to  the  States  of  Holland,  and  it  continued  garrisoned  by 
English  soldiers  until  1616,  when  it  was  restored.  Brief  is  well  built 
and  strongly  fortified.  The  harbour  is  commodious,  and  capable  of 
oontaining  800  vessels.  The  inhabitants  number  about  5000;  the 
men  are  principally  occupied  as  fishermen  and  pilots.  Briel  was  the 
birth-place  of  the  admirals  Van  Tromp  and  De  Witt  The  town  is 
12  miles  W.  from  Rotterdam. 

BRIBNNE-LE-CHATEAU.    [AtTBK.] 

BRIENZ,LAKE.    [Bkbn.] 

BRIEUC,  ST.-  (or  St-Brieux),  an  episoopal  city  in  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Cdtes-du-Nord,  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first 
instance  and  of  commerce,  of  a  chamber  of  commerce,  an  agricultural 
■ooittty,  a  school  of  hydrography,  communal  college,  and  a  diocesan 
■eminary,  is  situated  on  the  Cfouet  near  its  mouth,  in  the  Bay  of 
8t-Brieuo^  a  part  of  the  English  Channel,  278  miles  W.  from  Paris, 
in  48^  80'  68"  N.  lat,  2*  46'  44"  W.  long. ;  and  has  about  18,000 
inhabitants. 

This  Oity  owes  its  origin  to  a  monastery  built  in  the  6th  century 
by  St.  Brieuc,  an  Irishman :  it  has  given  title  to  a  bishop  since 
A.D.  844.  It  is  built  near  the  little  river  Gk>uet,  over  which  is  a 
handsome  granite  bridge,  and  in  a  bottom  surrounded  by  hills 
•ufBciently  high  to  intercept  the  view  of  the  sea,  although  so  near. 
The  Qouet  is  navigable,  and  at  its  mouth  is  the  villsge  of  Legu^,  with 
a  tide-harbour  which  forms  the  port  of  the  town,  and  is  almost  joined 
to  it  by  buildings.  St.-Brieuo  is  a  neat  town,  tolerably  well  laid  out 
and  built  for  an  old  town,  with  streets  sufficiently  wide,  and  neat 
•quares.  The  ramparts  were  demolished  in  1788  and  their  site 
oonverted  into  a  promenade,  which  is  planted  with  lime-trees,  and 
terminates  in  a  terrace,  whence  there  is  a  view  of  the  Channel  on  one 
aide  and  the  Bay  of  St.-Brieux  on  the  other. 

The  entrance  of  the  Gk)uet  was  formerly  defended  by  the  tower  or 
fort  of  Cesson,  which  was  demolished  in  1608  by  order  of  Henri  IT. : 
from  its  ruins,  which  crown  a  high  cliff  nearly  800  feet  above  the  sea, 
there  are  fine  views  of  the 'coast  At  the  foot  of  the  clifiii  there  is  a 
strand  of  considerable  extent,  covered  with  firm  level  sand  at  low- 
water,  which  S!)rveB  (in  the  beginning  of  July)  as  a  race-couFse  for 
horses  from  the  five  departments  formed  out  of  the  Armoric  peninsula. 
The  cathedral  of  St-Brieuc  is  a  structure  of  various  dates :  part  of  it 
is  as  old  as  the  11th  century;  the  nave  was  rebuilt  in  the  18th 
century.  It  has  two  fine  rose-windows.  In  the  south  transept  is  tiie 
chapel  of  St-Sacrement,  which  is  adoned  with  several  wooden 
statues  of  good  workmanship,  representing  the  Annunciation.  There 
are  several  specimens  of  good  wood-carving  in  the  interior.  The 
building  la  surmounted  by  two  low  and  ugly  towers,  one  of  which 
supports  a  high  wooden  spire.  The  church  of  St -Michel  has  a 
hideous  exterior,  resembling  a  laige  bam ;  but  the  interior  is  hand- 
some and  has  an  imposing  dOfeot  The  town  has  seven  public  foun- 
tains and  two  bridges. 

Among  the  manufactures  of  St-Brieuo  may  be  enumerated  linen, 
serge,  woollen  stufiSs,  cotton  and  linen  yam,  leather,  paper,  gUt 
buttons  and  beer.  It  is  engaged  also  by  means  of  the  port  of  Legu^ 
in  the  coasting  trade,  in  the  Newfoundland  cod-fisheir,  and  in  ship- 
building. Com,  flax,  hemp,  pulse,  butter,  honey,  and  cattle  are  the 
principal  exports.  St-Brieue  has  a  public  library  containing  24,000 
volumes,  a  theatre  and  a  fine  hospital  The  see  of  St-Brieuo  mdudes 
the  department  of  the  Cdtesrdu-Kord.  The  bishop  is  a  suffiragan  of 
the  archbishop  of  Tours. 

For  a  long  tune  after  its  foundation  St-Brieuc  was  an  open  town, 
often  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Northmen,  who  however  were 
conquered  under  its  walls,  in  937,  by  the  Bretons  under  Alain  Barbe- 
Torte.  The  town  was  taken  and  pillaged  bv  the  Constable  de  Clisson 
during  the  war  against  Duke  Jean.  On  iiibi  occasion  the  duke  had 
fortified  the  cathedral,  which  the  constable  took  and  made  his  head- 
quarters. The  Chouans  entered  St-Brieuo  in  1799,  but  were  driven 
out  by  the  inhabitants. 

BRIGHTON,  or  as  it  was  formerly  ordinarily  written,  and  is  stUl 
written  in  most  legal  documents,  BRIOHTHELMSTONE,  Sussex,  a 
parliamentary  borough,  market-town,  and  watering-place,  and  forming 
of  itself  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  hundred  of  whalesbone  and  rape 
of  Lewes,  is  situated  in  60**  49'  N.  lat,  0*  8'  W.  long.,  distant  62  miles 
S.  from  London  by  road,  and  601  miles  by  the  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  railway.  The  town  occupies  the  entire  breadth  from  east  to 
west  of  the  parish  of  Brighton,  and  extends  west  into  the  parish  of 
Hove.  The  barraoks  and  a  few  detached  houses  north  of  the  town 
are  in  the  parish  of  Preston.  The  population  of  the  parliamentaty 
borough  of  Brighton,  which  includes  the  parishes  of  Brighton  and 
Hove,  was  69,673  in  1861.  The  town  of  Brighton  comprises  an  area 
of  1980  acres.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  constable  and  a  body 
of  commissioners,  112  in  number,  elected  by  the  20^  householders 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  regulating,  paving,  improving,  and 
managing  the  town.  The  parliamentary  borough  was  constituted  by 
the  Reform  Act ;  it  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
The  living  of  St  Nicholas,  the  parish  church  of  Brighton,  is  a  vicarage 


held  with  the  rectory  of  West  Blaehington,  in  the  arohdsaconry  of 
Lewes  and  diocese  of  Chichester. 

Brighton  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  curved  line  of  ooact  of  which 
the  east  and  west  points  are  respectively  Beaohy  Head  and  Selaea 
Bill  The  town  is  built  on  a  slope,  and  is  defended  ttoui  the  north 
winds  by  the  high  land  of  the  South  Downs,  which  firom  Beachy 
Head  as  far  as  the  central  part  of  Brighton  press  olose  on  tha  sea  and 
form  high  chalk  oliflk  From  the  central  part  of  Brighton  westward 
the  hills  recede  farther  ftom  the  sea,  leaving  a  leval  coast  Thus  the 
town  of  Brighton  in  the  eastern  part  preeents  a  high  cliff  to  the  sea, 
and  in  the  western  part  a  low  alopmg  beaoh.  The  town  has  not 
increased  towards  the  north  so  much  as  along  the  ooact ;  but  it  has 
run  up  the  depressions  in  the  chalk,  along  which  the  London  and 
Lewes  roads  respectively  are  formed.  The  entire  sea  frontage  of  the 
parish  of  Brighton,  a  space  of  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  is  oooupied 
with  a  range  of  superior  houses.  The  population  oi  the  town  has 
increased  with  astonishing  rapidity  during  the  present  oentoiy :  in 
1801  it  was  7889;  in  1811, 12,012;  in  1821,  24,429;  in  1881,  40,684; 
in  1841  it  was  46,661 ;  and  in  1861  it  was  66,669.  The  number  of 
residents  during  the  summer  occasionally  amoimts  to  80,000.  The 
place  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  origin  of  Brighton  is  uncertain.  Roman  coins  have  been  dug 
up  in  the  vicinity.  At  the  Conquest  the  lordship  of  the  manor  was 
included  in  the  possessions  of  Harold,  and  was  given  by  the  Con- 
queror to  his  son-in-law,  William  de  Warren.  About  this  time  some 
Flemings  are  supposed  to  have  established  themselves  here  for  the 
purpose  of  fishing.  From  the  exposed  nature  of  the  coast  the  town 
has  occasionally  suffered 'from  hostile  invasion.  It  was  plundered 
and  burned  by  the  French  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  16th  century. 
During  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL  and  Elisabeth  fortifications  were 
erected  to  protect  the  town.  Brighton  has  fluently  suffered  fkt>m 
storms  and  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  by  which  the  diflk  have 
been  undermined,  and  at  different  times  many  houses  have  been 
destroyed.  Wooden  groins  have  been  formed  wliioh  ran  from,  the 
cliff  to  low  water  mark,  within  which  the  loose  shingle  Is  deposited ; 
the  shingle  in  this  part  of  the  channel  is  always  driven  eastward.  A 
sea  wall  has  been  built  along  the  eastern  oUff,  extending  Arom  the 
pier  to  Kemp  Town.  This  wall  is  60  feet  high,  28  feet  thibk  at  the 
base,  tapering  to  the  top  to  a  thickness  of  8  feet :  Its  oonstractioii 
cost  the  town  upwards  of  100,,000l.  Two  centuries  ago  the  town  wms 
situated  '  under  the  cliff,'  or  on  the  tract  of  beaoh  now  covered  by  the 
sea,  on  which  stands  the  chain  pier.  Twenty-two  houses  were 
destroyed  in  1666,  leaving  still  under  the  diib  118  tenements :  the 
whole  were  swept  away  in  hurricanes  which  occurred  in  1708  and 
1706,  and  by  irraptions  of  the  sea.  In  the  year  1818,  whUe  some 
labourers  were  making  excavations  in  Ship  Street  and  Middle  Street^ 
the  walls  of  one  of  the  engulphed  streets,  named  South  Street,  were 
disoovered  16  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  beach.  About  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  attention  was  directed  to  Brighton  as  a  suitable 
watering-place,  chiefly  by  Dr.  Richard  Russell,  an  intelligent  medical 
man,  whose  work  on  the  use  of  sea-water  excited  considerable  interest 
The  place  was  rendered  a  fashionable  resort  by  Qeoige  lY.,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  first  visited  Brighton  in  1782,  and  for  many 
yean  in  sucoession  made  it  his  residence  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  In  1784  the  foundation  of  the  Marine  Pavilion  was  laidL 
This  royal  palace  may  be  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  modem  Brighton. 
Its  exterior  appearance  is  rather  fantastic  than  grscefhl,  presenting 
an  assemblage  of  domes,  minarets,  and  pinnacles.  The  Pavilion  has 
been  purchased  and  fitted  up  by  the  corporation  of  Brighton  as  a 
place  of  recreation  for  the  inhabitants  and  visiters.  The  grounds 
attached,  which  occupy  upwards  of  7  aore%  are  appropriated  as 
pleasure-grounds  for  the  use  of  the  publia 

Adjoining  the  Pavilion  is  a  laige  open  spaoe  termed  the  Steyne. 
Prior  to  1798  this  was  a  piece  of  common  land  used  by-  the  fishermen 
for  repairing  their  boats  and  drying  their  nets.  It  is  now  inclosed 
with  railings,  planted  with  trees,  intersected  with  roads,  and  rendered 
an  ornament  to  the  town.  It  is  surrounded  by  excellent  houses.  On 
the  north  side  is  a  bronse  statue  of  Geoige  IV.  by  Chantrey;  and  on 
the  south  side  is  the  Victoria  Fountain,  82  feet  high,  erected  by  sub- 
scription in  1846.  The  rvpid  increase  of  Brighton  caused  the  want 
of  a  suitable  landing-place  to  be  strongly  felt  A  company  was 
accordingly  fomed  for  the  erection  of  a  suspension  or  diain  pier, 
which  was  begun  in  October,  1822,  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Brown,  and  opened  in  November  of  the  following  year.  The  cost  of 
erection  was  80,0002.  It  b  composed  of  four  spans  or  chain  bridges, 
each  266  feet  in  length,  and  at  the  end  on  a  flraniework  of  strong 
oaken  piles  is  a  platform  paved  with  blocks  of  granite.  The  main 
chains,  which  are  eight  in  number,  are  carried  over  pyramidal  oast- 
iron  towers  26  feet  high,  which  rest  on  dusters  of  piles.  The  entire 
length  of  the  pier  is  1186  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  platform  being 
18  feet  This  structure  was  seriously  damaged  in  heavy  gales  in 
October,  1888,  and  November,  1886.  The  pier  has  since  been  con« 
siderably  strengthened,  and  is  now  In  a  state  of  thorough  repair. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  parish  of  Brighton  ia  Kemp  Town,  a  magni- 
ficent aasemblsge  of  private  houses  erected  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Kemp. 
When  first  built  some  years  ago  it  was  quite  detached  from  the  town, 
but  is  now  united  with  it  On  the  west  side  of  the  town,  in  the 
parish  of  Hove,  are  several  handsome  squares  and  terraoes.     The 
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Marine  Parade  extenda  about  a  mile  along  the  ol'tif  from  the  Steyne 
to  Kemp  Town,  and  along  the  whole  distance  is  a  broad  terraoe  on 
the  max^gin  of  the  difif,  which  at  this  place  attains  a  oonaiderable 
height.  Many  fine  houses  are  situated  on  this  range,  which  forms  ftn 
agreeable  and  oonTenient  promenade.  In  dear  weather  the  prospect 
ftom  the  cliff  is  veiy  eztensiye ;  the  Isle  of  Wight,  40  miles  distant* 
may  occasionally  be  discerned  from  it.  The  battery  in  the  western 
quarter  of  the  town  consiBts  of  six  pieces  of  heaTy  ordnance,  42- 
pounders.  It  was  erected  in  1793,  and  rebuilt  in  1890.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  town  is  the  Queen's  Park,  which  is  pUmted  with 
trees,  and  affords  opportunities  of  healthful  exercise  and  recreation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  onghton.  A  chalybeate  spring  in  the  parish  of 
Hove  has  considerable  celebrity. 

The  parish  church,  an  ancient  edifice  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas, 
stands  on  Church  HiU.  At  the  west  end  is  a  square  tower  surmounted 
with  a  small  spire,  and  containing  a  peal  of  eight  beUs.  St.  Peter's 
church,  on  the  north  level,  near  the  entrance  to  the  town  by  the 
Loudon  road,  is  a  handsome  structure  of  the  perpendicular  style, 
erected  in  1827  by  Baxry.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  11  ohurdieB 
aud  chapels  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  in  Brighton,  besides 
the  pansh  church  and  St.  Andrew's  chapel  in  the  parish  of  Uove. 
The  Dissenters  have  upwards  of  20  chapels,  including  6  Independent* 
5  Baptist*  1  English  Presbyterian,  8  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  1  Roman  Catholic,  1  Unitarian,  and  various  other  chapels. 
Some  of  the  Dissenting  chapels  are  handsome  edifices.  There  is  also 
a  Jews'  synsgogue. 

The  Central  National  school  was  erected  in  1880,  and  was  subse- 
quently enlaxged  to  accommodate  650  pupils.  The  cost  of  the  erec- 
tion was  4500{,  Besides  this  school  there  are  numerous  National, 
British,  and  Infant  schools,  of  which  a  British  and  Infant  school  and 
a  School  of  Industry  are  supported  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  The 
Union  Charity  schools,  founded  in  1805  by  Edward  Qoff,  Esq.,  are 
under  the  management  of  Dissenters.  There  are  also  two  Ragged 
sohooLi,  and  a  School  for  educating  and  clothing  the  Indigent  Blind. 
Brighton  is  a  favourite  place  of  education  for  the  children  of  the 
more  opulent  classes.  There  are  upwards  of  100  boarding-schools  in 
the  town,  besides  a  laige  number  of  day-schools.  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
Kemp  Town,  is  an  institution  founded  for  educating  the  daughters  of 
poor  cslergjrmen,  and  preparing  them  for  governesses;  it  has  been 
established  about  20  years  :  each  pupil  pays  20(.  per  annum.  There 
is  also  A  Training  school  for  schooi-mistreeses,  in  which  there  were  17 
pupils  in  1851. 

The  Brighton  College,  a  proprietary  school,  founded  in  1847,  is 
intended  to  provide  on  moderate  terms  a  sound  religious,  classical,  and 
general  education  of  the  highest  order.  The  college,  a  handsome 
building  in  the  Tudor-coUcgiate  style,  was  erected  in  1849.  The 
literary  aooieties  include  the  Royal  Brighton  Scientifio  and  Literary 
Institution,  the  Brighton  Athen»um,  and  the  Brighton  Working  Men  s 
Institute. 

The  benevolent  institutions  of  Brighton  are  numerous.  Among 
these  may  be  named  the  Sussex  County  Hospital,  established  in  1828 ; 
the  Yictoria  wing  was  added  to  the  building  in  1889  and  the  Adelaide 
wing  in  1841 ;  it  is  on  a  large  scsle,  and  '  open  to  the  sick  and  lame 
poor  of  ervery  county  and  nation ' ;  the  Brighton  Dispensary,  founded 
in  1809,  for  administering  advice  and  medicine  gratuitously  to  the 
sick  poor,  and  for  promoting  vaccination ;  the  Provident  and  Self- 
supporting  Dispensary,  for  the  labouring  classes ;  a  Dorcas  Society ; 
a  Lying-in*Instittttion ;  the  Dollar  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  persons, 
eepeciallj  the  aged,  who  have  experienced  great  reverses  in  their 
drcumatances ;  a  Society  for  the  relief  of  distressed  Widows ;  an 
Asylum  for  Female  Orphans ;  an  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye ; 
an  Asylum  for  the  Blind ;  an  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  a 
Homoeopathic  Dispensary ;  several  Loan  and  Provident  societies  for 
the  benefit  of  persons  of  limited  incomes,  and  a  savings  bank. 

The  town-hall  of  Brighton  is  a  large  but  inelegant  building  of  a  so- 
called  oUflsio  character,  with  three  double  porticoes.  It  contams  rooms 
for  public  meetings,  for  the  meetings  of  magistrates,  town  commis- 
sioners, police  offices,  && ;  it  has  also  a  spacious  market  zoom.  In  the 
Justioe  room  the  Sussex  county  court  sits  two  dr^ys  in  each  month. 
The  building  was  commenced  in  1830,  on  the  site  of  the  old  market* 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  cost  upwards  of  50,000^.  Its 
dimensiona  are  144  feet  by  118  feet.  The  new  market-place,  which  is 
commodious,  is  in  the  same  locality.  The  market  is  well  supplied 
with  poultrr,  meat*  fish,  and  vegetables,  and  is  open  daily,  an  Act  for 
a  daily  nuurxet  having  been  obtained  in  1778.  A  corn-market  is  held 
in  the  town  on  Thursday.  A  fish-market  is  held  by  the  fishermen  on 
the  open  beach.  Fairs  are  held  north  of  the  town  on  Holy  Thursday 
and  September  4th.  Brighton  is  well  lighted  with  gas.  The  supply 
of  water  ia  good.  Among  the  places  of  amusement  are  a  theatre,.an 
assembly  room,  and  two  club-houses.  At  some  of  the  public  rooms 
as  well  Mi  on  the  promenade  music  is  provided  during  the  bathing 
season.  About  a  mile  east  of  the  town,  on  a  beautiful  part  of  the 
Downs,  rvoes  take  place  annually,  about  the  beginning  of  August 
Regattas  and  other  aq[uatic  sports  are  occasionally  given.  In  addition 
to  the  bathing-machines  on  the  beach,  baths,  shampooing  establish- 
ments* and  other  places  for  the  accommodation  of  invalids  and  other 
visiter*  are  abundantly  provided.  The  hotels  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  <m  a  scale  of  great  magnitude  and  splendour. 


The  trade  of  Brighton  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  supply  of 
the  wants  of  a  wealthy  population.  Almost  the  only  manufacture  of 
the  place  is  that  of  Tunbridge  ware.  Shoreham,  about  7  miles  west 
from  Brighton,  and  Newhaven,  about  9  miles  to  the  eastward,  are  the 
I>orts  through  which  the  foreign  and  coast  trade  of  Brighton  is 
conducted.  The  coast  off  Brighton  is  too  dangerous  to  allow  of 
much  direct  trade  with  the  town.  Fishing  is  carried  on  somewhat 
extensively  :  the  fisheries  giving  employment  to  upwards  of  100  boats 
and  about  500  men.  Mackerel,  herrings,  soles,  brill,  and  turbot  Are 
taken  in  large  numbers;  mullet,  whitings,  and  other  fish  are  ^Iso 
caught  The  principal  feature  of  the  tra^c  of  Brighton  in  mi^re 
recent  years  has  been  the  construction  and  operations  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  railway,  which  have  their 
common  centre  in  the  town,  namely,  the  main  line  northward  to 
London,  the  branch  westward  to  Portsmouth,  and  that  eastward  to 
Hastinga  ^  The  central  station  in  Brighton  in  the  north-west  part  of 
the  town  is  a  handsome  and  convenient  building.  Previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  railway  there  were  82  coaches  passing  daily  in  each 
direction  between  London  and  Brighton.  There  is  now  not  one. 
The  greatly  increased  facility  of  communication  by  railway  between 
Brighton  and  the  metropolis  has  caused  a  considerable  demand  for 
house  accommodation,  to  meet  which  building  is  extensively  carried 
on.  The  Downs  and  the  country  generally  in  we  vicinity  of  Brighton 
afford  a  great  number  of  fine  drives  and  walks. 

Upon  the  erection  of  the  chain  pier,  Brighton  became  a  packet* 
station,  and  was  much  used  by  those  who  preferred  going  and  return* 
ing  from  Paris  by  way  of  Dieppe  and  Rouen,  instead  of  the  old  route 
of  Dover  and  Ciuais.  The  opening  of  the  South-Eastem  line  of  rail- 
way introduced  a  rival  and  more  ready  communication  with  Paris  by 
way  of  Folkestone  and  Boulogne ;  and  more  recently  Newhaven,  since 
the  construction  of  a  branch  railway  to  it^  has  obtained  a  share  of 
the  Brighton  and  Paris  traffic. 

BRIGHTON,    [Vait  Dibmj8n'«  Land.] 

BRIGNOLES.    [Vab.] 

BRINDISI,  the  Roman  Brundmum  or  Bmndusiwn,  and  the  Greek 
Brentesio,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Terra  d'Otranto  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  well  known  in  Roman  history  for  its  capacious 
and  safe  harbour,  which  was  the  chief  port  of  embarkation  from  Italy 
to  Greece,  is  situated  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  200  miles  £.  by  S.  firom 
Naples,  44  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Taranto,  in  40**  38'  N.  lat,  18*  E.  long., 
and  has  6500  inhabitants.  The  origin  of  Brundisium  ia  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  ante-Roman  times.  Tradition  spoke  of  a  Cretan 
colony  having  early  settled  here ;  and  it  certainly  existed  as  a  Mes- 
sapian  or  Sallentine  city  before  the  settlement  of  Greek  colonies  in 
this  part  of  Italy.  It  appears  to  have  retained  its  independence  after 
that  event,  and  it  never  received  a  Greek  colony.  It  was  one  of  the 
chief  towns  of  the  Messapian  peninsula,  and  of  that  part  of  it  called 
Calabria  by  several  ancient  geographers.  The  Brundisians  and  the 
other  Messapians  were  often  at  variance  with  the  Greek  colony  of 
Tarentum  before  the  Romans  extended  their  conquests  into  Apulia. 
After  the  war  of  I'yrrhus  and  the  subjugation  of  Tarentum,  the 
Romans,  under  the  consuls  M.  AttUius  Regulus  and  Lucius  Junius 
Libo,  turned  their  arms  against  the  other  towns  of  Messapia*  and 
seised  Brundisium  among  the  rest,  about  b.g.  267.  It  was  made  a 
Roman  colony  in  B.O.  244,  and  from  this  time  it  rose  rapidly  to  wealth 
and  prosperity,  partly  owing  to  the  fertility  of  its  territory  but  stiU 
more  to  its  excellent  commercial  situation.  Its  double  harbour,  Uie 
inner  part  of  which  forms  two  horns  half  encircling  the  town,  was 
the  chief  naval  station  of  the  Romans  in  the  Adriatic.  Hannibal  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  seise  Brundisium,  and  it  was  one  of  the  eighteen 
colonies  which  voted  men  and  money  to  assist  Rome  in  continuing  the 
war.  The  Roman  generals  and  the  armies  during  the  wars  with 
Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia,  almost  invariably  sailed  from  Brundi- 
sium, and  here  likewise  they  landed  on  returning  home.  When  the 
provinces  east  of  the  Adriatic  were  thoroughly  sul^ugated  by  the 
Romans,  Brundisium  became  a  great  commercial  thoi^ughfarci  and 
soon  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  South  Italy. 

Brundisium  in  consequence  of  its  position  witnessed  many  remark- 
able historical  events.  Sulla,  on  his  return  from  the  Mithridatic  War 
in  B.O.  83,  landed  at  Brundisium,  which  he  exempted  from  i^l  taxation 
in  reward  for  his  friendly  reception  in  the  port  and  town  at  this  criti- 
cal period  of  his  life.  In  b.g.  57,  Cicero  limded  at  Brundisium  on  his 
return  from  exile.  Pompey  having  left  Rome  at  the  bcgimiing  of  the 
civil  war,  repaired  to  Brundisium,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Caesar, 
who  endavoured  to  prevent  his  escape  by  blocking  up  &.e  inner  bar- 
hour  by  means  of  two  piers  which  he  raised,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance.  Before  however  he  could  accomplish  his  object^  Pompey 
embarked  his  troops  in  secrecy  and  sailed  away  for  Greec&  To  these 
two  piers  raised  by  Csssar  the  beginning  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
inner  port  has  been  attributed.  It  was  at  Brondisium  that  Octavius 
assumed  the  name  of  Csssar.  In  &a  40  it  was  besieged  by  Antony 
and  Ahenobarbiu,  but  its  fall  was  averted  by  a  reconciliation  between 
Antony  and  Octavius.  Soon  after  Antony  again  threatened  it  with 
a  fleet  of  800  sail,  when  Mascenas  and  Cocceius  succeeded  in  once 
more  making  an  arrangement  between  the  two  triiuivirs.  The 
representativeB  of  Octavius  were  accompanied  by  the  poet  Horace, 
who  has  imnmortalised  his  journey  to  Brundisium  ('Sat.'  L  v.). 
Virgil  died  at  Brundisium  B.O.  19,  on  Ids  return  from  Greece;  and 


BRINTON. 


hare  at  •  later  period  Agrippina  boded  with  tlie  aabee  of  ber 
huaband  Qennonicus. 

The  port  of  BrundJuitm  consisted  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  harbour 
united  bj  a  leiy  nairow  channel.  The  outer  baibour  waa  in  a  great 
degree  ahellered  by  Home  ialeta,  one  of  which,  Barra  (now  laola  di  St. 
Andrea),  waa  occupied  by  a  Fbaroaot  lighthouse.  At  the  soutb- 
Weatem  end  of  the  roadstead  a  narrow  channel  led  to  the  inner  har- 
bour, which  waa  completely  landlocked,  deep  enongh  for  the  largest 
■hipa,  and  formed  by  two  arms  of  the  sea  whicb  aa  mentioned  abore 
extended  in  tbe  Bbape  of  two  boms  round  three  Mse  of  the  town. 

The  calamities  which  befell  Brindisi  after  the  fall  of  tbe  Roman 
empire,  when  it  was  taken  and  retaken  by  the  northern  barbarians, 
the  Qreeks,  and  the  Saracens,  contributed  to  tbe  deterioration  of  tbe 
bar  by  preventing  the  inhabitanta  frum  attending  to  its  repair. 

The  Normans  finally  wreirtAd  Brundirium  from  the  Greek  empire, 
and  the  city  witnessed  tbe  marriage  of  Tancred'e  aon  Roger  with  the 
Prinoess  Irene.  Under  the  Kormans  tbe  city  was  the  chief  port  of 
embarkation  for  the  Crusaders  :  when  these  expeditions  ceased  it 
sunk  int«  insignificance  as  a  naval  port  The  town  was  sacked  by 
Louis  of  Hungary  in  1348,  and  soon  after  by  Lonis,  duke  of  Anjou. 
In  1166  an  earthquake  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  town  :  &am 
this  diaaster  the  town  never  recovered. 

fVederick  II.  built  a  castle  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  which  was 
repaired  and  extended  by  Charles  Y.  Under  the  Angevins  tbe  inner 
harbour  woa  already  become  a  stagnant  pool  separated  from  the  sea 
by  an  isthmus  or  bar  (the  slow  work  of  centuries)  which  blocked  up 
the  channel  between  the  inner  and  outer  harbours.  Other  matshes 
formed  themselvea  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  air  of  the  town, 
which  had  in  andsnt  timca  been  unwholesome  in  autumn,  became 
seriously  afFected.  A  cut  was  made  across  the  isthmus,  and  the  sea- 
water  bving  thus  let  in,  and  the  other  marshes  at  the  same  time  par- 
lially  dried  up,  the  air  of  Brindisi  endently  improved.  Tbe  depth  of 
the  channel  bovrerer  is  not  more  than  about  eight  feet,  and  veaseta 
are  obliged  to  remain  in  the  roads,  in  which  there  is  good  anchorage 

e'y  protected  by  an  island  having  a  csatle  upon  it  called  Forte  di 
.  New  works  have  been  undertaken  since  ISSO  to  keep  tbe 
channel  of  communication  clear  and  to  cleanse  the  inner  harbour  of 
the  mass  of  sea-weeds  which  accumulate  very  fast,  and  by  their  decay 
Bomipt  the  atmosphere.  These  recent  works  have  brought  to  light 
many  of  the  piles  driven  by  Coaar. 
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ditches,  and  has  a  castle  flanked  by  enormous  round  towsn,  and  called 
Forte  di  Terra,  which  commands  the  Dorthem  arm  of  the  inner  har- 
bour. Outude  the  town  and  not  far  from  the  castle  is  a  fountain 
nid  to  be  of  Roman  construction,  with  a  niche  on  each  side,  from 
which  flow  two  rills  of  TOT  good  water,  probably  the  fountain  men- 
tioned by  Ptinj,  from  which  the  ahips  were  supplied.  The  water  in 
the  town  is  brackish.  The  town  is  ill  built  and  looks  miserable,  and 
tlie  air  is  still  unwholesome  in  summer.     The  inhabitants  carry  on 
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bears  many  marks  of  the  effects  of  euihquakea.  Frederick  II.  was 
married  to  his  second  wife,  Toianda,  in  the  cathedral  in  122G. 

Brindim  gives  title  to  an  archbi^op.  The  harbour  has  been  con- 
dderably  improved  aince  1843,  when  a  lighthouse  was  erected,  which 
itands  in  40- 3B'  17'  N.  lat,  17°  68' 21"  E.  long.  The  town  contains 
apublic  library,  the  gift  of  Monsignore  de  Leo,  a  native  of  BrindisL 
The  territory  of  Brindisi  is  distinguished  now  as  in  ancient  times  by 
its  ^eat  fertility.  The  olive  especiaUy  flourishes,  and  vast  quantitiea 
of  oil  are  made.  Steamers  to  the  Ionian  Islands  and  Malta  touch  at 
Brindisi,  which  has  been  reoently  constituted  an  entrepot  for  foreign 
goods,  wiUi  bonding  warehouses. 

BRINTON,  Norfolk,  a  village,  and  the  seat  of  a  Gilbert's  Poor-Law 
InooiTHiratton,  in  the  parish  of  Brinton  and  hundred  of  Holt,  is  situ- 
•ted  m  62°  63'  N.  lat,  1°  2'  E.  long.,  28  miles  N.N.W.  from  Norwich, 
Mid  118  miles  N.N.K  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish 
in  1851  was  190.  The  living  is  a  rectory  held  with  the  reotoiy  of 
Thornage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Norwich.  Brinton, 
Uelton-JConatable,  and  Burgh  Parva,  form  together  a  Daviee  Gilberf  s 
Incorporation,  which  contained  in  1863  a  population  of  269.  Brinton 
is  a  small  but  pretty  villa^    In  the  ueighbouriiood  are  two  or  Uuve 


BBIONIC  ISLES.  These  three  ishmds  lie  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  the  Adrjatie,  near  the  port  of  Tassano,  and  north  of  Pola,  in  U>e 
Austrian  Cirola  of  Trieste.  They  contain  the  quarries  from  which 
the  Venetians  obtained  the  Bsh-gray.coloiired  and  highly  durable 
marble  of  which  their  palaces  are  oonstructed-  The  largest  of  the 
islands  is  called  Brioni ;  the  names  of  the  other  two  are  Coaeda  and 
San  Qirolamo.     They  are  situated  in  i6°  8'  N.  lab,  13*  68'  K  long. 

BRIOUDK    [Loms,  Haotk.] 

BRISBANE.    [Walks,  N«w  South.] 


the  counties  of  Qloucester  and  Somerset.  For  many  purposca 
it  is  considered  to  be  in  the  county  of  Qloucester,  It  stands  at  the 
junction  ot  the  rivers  Avon  and  Prome,  in  61"  27'  N.  lat,  2°  88' 
W.  long. ;  33  milea  S.  by  W.  fiom  Qloucester  by  tulw»,  108  miles 
W.  from  London  by  road,  and  118  milea  by  tbe  Great  Western  rail- 
way :  the  population  of  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  boroughs, 
wUoh  are  oo-eitenaive,  was  137,823  inlSSl.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  a  corporation  oonaisting  of  16  aldermen  aod  48  councillors,  one  ot 
whom  is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
For  sanitaiy  purposes  the  city  is  governed  by  a  Local  Board  of  Health. 
The  livings  of  the  city  parishes  are  in  the  archdeaoonir  of  Bristol  and 
diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Bristol  Poor-Law  Union,  which  is 
co-extensive  with  the  city,  contains  20  parishes,  with  an  area  of  1840 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  66,716.  Beidminster,  which  forms 
part  of  the  borough,  is  also  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  comprising 
23  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  6S,B3S  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  38,171. 

Name  and  Binary. — The  most  ancient  name  of  Bristol  on  r«cord  is 
Caer  Oder  {Uie  City  of  the  Qap,  or  chasm  throu^  which  the  Avon 
finds  a  passage  to  the  sea),  though  the  site  of  Caer  Oder  was  probably 
the  present  Clifbon.  The  name  of  Bristol  has  been  spdled  is  nearly 
fifty  different  ways,  chiefly  variations  however  of  the  form  BrUgiloiB. 
Much  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  but 
it  appears  to  be  formed  of  two  Saion  words,  BHeg,  a  bridge,  or  Brict, 
a  rupture,  and  Stov,  a  place ;  the  form  Brioestow  would  thus  have  a 
simUar  meaning  to  the  caer  oder  of  the  Britons. 

The  Romans  obtained  eaily  possession  of  Bristol ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Constantino,  the  time  assumed  by  Hr.  Seyer  in  his  '  Hemoiia  of 
Bristol '  for  its  foundation,  they  invested  it  with  a  vrall  and  gates, 
which  inclosed  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  most  central  portions  of 
the  town.  At  the  epoch  of  the  invasion  of  Cerdic  the  Saion,  (A.nL 
406),  Bristol  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  princes  of  Corn- 
wall, whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  all  SomeTset«iire  and  part  of 
Qloucastershire.  In  634  it  waa  made  a  frontier  city  of  the  Saxon 
kingdom  of  Hercia.  In  696  Jordan,  the  companion  of  Augustine, 
prnched  on  the  spot  now  called  College  Qreen,  which  subeequenUy 
became  the  site  of  the  monastery  built  in  honour  of  the  chief  mis- 
nonary,  and  now  of  the  cathedral  church  of  BristoL  In  the  11th 
century,  Briditou,  as  it  was  called,  was,  from  its  convenience  as  a 
port,  especially  for  embarkation  to  Ireland,  used  commonly  for  the 
purpose  of  exporting  slaves ;  a  practice  which  Wolstan,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  denounced  to  the  Conqueror,  who  by  a  royal  edict  forbade, 
though  he  failed  utterly  to  eitinguish,  the  inhuman  traffic  To  the 
early  part  of  the  Norman  period  the  addition  of  the  ssoond  wall 
around  the  town  is  ascribed. 

The  first  historical  notice  of  the  oastia  oomirv  on  the  death  of 
William  L,  when  it  was  fortified  and  held  by  Godfrey  on  behalf  of 
Robert,  the  Conqueror's  eldest  son,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  place 
of  considerable  strength.  At  the  time  of  preparing  Domesday  Book. 
Bristol  vras  a  walled  town  and  a  royal  burgh.  The  local  government 
of  the  city  was  vested  in  a  prepositor  or  chief  magistrate,  who  acted 
under  tbe  ouatos  of  the  oaatle,  the  caput  /lonorit.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  prepoaitor  was  a  salaried  otfioer,  although,  as  he  was  d< 
virttiie  officii  esoheator  to  the  king,  hia  reasonable  charges  on  that 
head  were  defi-ayed  ;  but  the  town  was  charged  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  castle.  The  prepositor  at  the  accession  of  William  I.  was 
Hardyng,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  town,  and  the  founder  of  the 
Berkeley  family.  He  was  continued  in  his  office  by  the  Conqueror, 
and  was  suooeeded  on  his  death  in  1116  W  Robert,  commonly  called 
Fitsharding,  and  first  lord  of  Berkeley.  The  honour  of  Bristol  vras 
transferred  fh>m  one  possessor  to  another,  acocrding  to  the  course  of 
royal  favour,  till  the  reign  of  Stephen,  in  whose  reign  tbe  oaatle  wai 
made  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  kingdom ;  it  covered  six 
aores  of  ground,  and  had  walls  twenty-five  feet  thick.  During  this 
stormy  period  the  prepositor  of  the  town,  Robert  Fitsharding.  was 
employing  a  portion  of  bis  wealth  in  erecting  the  abbey  of  SL  Augus- 
tine, now  the  cathedral  church,  and  in  founding  the  priory  of  St. 
James,  aubsequentiy  the  parochial  church  of  that  name ;  and  William 
of  HalmesbuiT  writes  that  the  port  was  at  that  tdme  "  (he  resort  of 
ships  coming  from  Ireland,  Norway,  and  other  countries  beyond  sea." 
Henry  II.  on  his  accession  (1164)  resumed  the  royal  jurisdiction  over 
the  towns,  castles,  &c,  which  belonged  to  the  crown,  bj  taking  them 
into  his  own  hands;  but  twenty  yearn  elapsed  before  he  obtained 
poesession  of  the  castle  of  Bristol,  when  (1176)  the  earl  surrendered 
it  to  the  king.  Bristol  had  thus  evidently  beoome  a  port  of  soma 
note  in  the  11th  century ;  and  in  the  12th  csntuiy  (1164  and  1190> 
charteis  wen  granted  by  Henry  IL  whioh  plaosd  Bristol  in  a  most 
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fayoured  portion  among  oommeroial  towns.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  IIL,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  by  that  monarch  to  Bristol,  the 
piivil^ge  of  choosing  a  mayor  and  two  prepositors  was  granted  to  the 
Duigesses.  The  functions  of  the  prepositors  from  henceforth  were 
similar  to  those  of  bailiffo  or  sheriffs,  into  which  offices  their  own 
subsequently  lapsed;  and  upon  the  mayor  deyolyed  the  duty  of 
escheator  to  the  king.  The  king  frequently  farmed  out  the  revenues 
of  the  town  to  individuals  at  a  yearly  rent  for  a  short  lease.  The 
trade  of  the  port  having  outgrown  the  extent  of  the  quay,  which 
stretched  slong  the  then  bank  of  the  river,  the  burgesses  resolved  to 
cut  a  new  course  for  the  Avon.  The  ground  neoesaary  for  the  purpose 
was  ceded  to  the  mayor  and  oommonalty  by  the  abbot  of  St  Augus- 
tine's for  the  sum  of  10  marks.  In  1239  the  work  was  commenced ; 
it  was  completed  about  1247.  An  extent  of  quay  of  about  2400  feet 
was  thus  obtained,  and  the  channel  of  the  river  was  dug  18  feet  deep 
and  40  yards  wide  at  a  very  heavy  expense.  About  the  same  time 
Reddiff  or  Raddeeve,  on  the  Somersetshire  side  of  the  Avon,  was 
united  to  Bristol ;  a  wall  was  made  to  embrace  the  united  town ;  a 
stone  bridge  was  built  from  one  to  the  other,  and  both  shared  in 
forming  the  new  harbour.  Reddiff  shortly  became  the  seat  of  those 
manufactories  which  from  the  18th  to  the  16th  century  almost  entirely 
supplied  England  with  cloth,  glass,  and  soap.  In  the  year  1248  it  is 
recorded  that  Biistol-made  soap  was  first  sold  in  London. 

During  the  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  the  town  was  for  some  time  held  by  the  citisens  against 
the  sovereign.  The  rebellion  began  in  1811 ;  and  the  town  held  out 
for  the  space  of  four  years,  during  which  time  it  continued  to  exist,  a 
little  republic  in  the  heart  of  a  monardiy.  The  local  government  was 
carried  on  according  to  its  ancient  form,  except  that  the  burgesses 
held  the  authority  of  the  castle  at  defiance,  and,  for  their  better 
security,  built  against  it  a  strong  waU  with  forts,  traces  of  which  of  an 
immense  thickness  have  been  discovered  in  maldng  excavations  on  its 
site  in  Dolphin  Street^  andently,  from  this  fact,  termed  Defence  Lane. 
In  1882  the  traffic  of  the  port  on  which  customs  were  levied 
comprised  live  stock,  agricultural  produce  and  fish,  wine,  wool,  skins, 
linen  doths,  and  doth  of  silk,  *  Inak  Galway  dotiis,'  salt»  ashesi,  honey, 
iron,  lead,  dum,  brass,  tallow,  millstones,  copper,  leather,  oil,  and 
wood.  Various  charters  and  protections  were  from  time  to  time 
awarded  to  Bristol ;  these  sometimes  referred  to  the  woollen  manu* 
feuitiire.  In  the  27th  of  Edward  III.  a  wool  staple  was  fixed  at 
Bristol,  and  the  '  cloth  of  Bristol '  acquired  a  high  reputation.  In  the 
47th  of  the  same  reign  Bristol  was  made  a  county  in  itself;  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  castle  was  confined  to  its  own  precincts,  and 
the  independence  of  the  town  from  any  feudal  rights  was  established. 
The  Bucceemve  charters  granted  to  Bristol  were  very  numerous ;  three 
were  granted  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  By  one  granted  in  1877 
the  townsmen  are  empowered  to  levy  new  duties  on  timber,  coal,  bark, 
flax,  hemp,  pitdi,  tar,  wax,  pepper,  fruit,  almonds,  and  ohalL  As 
early  as  1487  Bristol  had  extended  its  commerce  along  the  whole 
west  coast  of  England,  to  South  Wdes  and  Ireland,  and  to  France 
and  Russia.  At  that  date  it  appears  that  the  commercial  diipping  of 
Bristol  comprised  66  *  ships '  and  64  '  boats.'  The  exports  comprised 
doth,  iron,  glass,  cutlery,  honey,  meath  (mead),  alum,  pitch,  wine, 
salt,  fish,  and  cardys  (corduroys).  The  imports  were  very  much  more 
numerous;  among  the  most  material  were  iron,  Irish  doth,  tin,  skins 
of  lambs,  goats,  calves,  sheep,  &a,  hides  in  barrels,  fish,  salt,  wine, 
oil,  and  fruitw  These  were  the  articles  chaiged  with  customs  or  port 
dues;  but  the  townsmen  traded  in  numerous  articles  exempt  from 
imposts,  and  not  induded  in  this  list.  In  1442  the  commons  ordered 
eight  ships,  having  each  150  men,  to  keep  the  sea  continually,  of 
which  number  Bristol  was  directed  to  furnish  two ;  and  twdve  years 
after,  when  a  fieet  was  ordered  for  the  protection  of  trade,  London 
lent  towards  its  fitting-out  3002.  and  Bristol  150^ 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  crown,  1461,  he  came,  in 
his  progress  through  the  western  counties,  to  Bristol ;  and  after  some 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  townsmen,  he  confirmed  to  them  all 
their  former  privileges.  In  thdr  negotiations  the  townsmen  were 
much  aided  by  a  wealthy  merdiant,  WUliam  Canynges,  of  whom  it  is 
recorded  by  William  of  Worcester  that  he  employed  for  the  space  of 
eight  years  800  seamen,  and  every  day  100  artificers.  Among  three 
persons,  to  whom  the  honour  of  founding  Reddiff  church  has  been 
ascribed,  Canynges  Ib  one :  the  other  two  being  his  {^rand&ther  and 
Simon  de  Bourton.  From  a  charter  granted  by  Henry  VII.,  we  learn 
that  the  town  then  possessed  a  recorder,  whidi  officer  and  five  others, 
to  bo  diosen  by  the  mayor  and  common  council,  were  appointed 
aldermen,  with  powers  equal  to  those  exercised  by  the  aldermen  of 
London.  The  merchants  of  Bristol  entered  wiw  spirit  into  the 
exploratory  voyages  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  among  the  suppressed  reli^ous  houses 
of  the  greatest  note,  were  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustme,  now  the 
cathedral  church,  and  the  hospital  of  the  Gktunts,  now  the  mayor^s 
chapeL  Heniy  VIII.  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  lands  a  bidiop- 
ri<^  the  town  having  previoudy  formed  part  of  the  diocese  of  Salisbury. 
In  the  year  following,  15  46,  a  mint  and  %  printing-press  were  set  up  in  the 
castle.  Bristol  contributed  towsrds  the  fieet  intended  to  oppose  the 
Spanish  Armada.  In  1609  Newfoundland  was  colonised  from  Bristol. 
Bristol  became  early  involved  in  the  contest  between  Charles  and  the 
naercfaants  respecting  ship  money.    The  dty  was  hdd  by  the  Parlia- 
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mentarians.  The  castle  was  demolished  by  order  of  the  Parliament 
in  1666.  In  1668  Charles  IL  visited  Bristol.  By  an  Act  obtained  in 
1699  the  corporation,  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  river,  extended 
their  jurisdiction  4  miles  along  the  course  of  the  Avon  inward  above 
Bristol  bridge.  In  1798  Bristol  was  dirturbed  by  riots  having  their 
origin  in  a  circumstance  of  local  interest :  they  are  spoken  of  as  the 
'bridge  riots.'  A  disturbance  of  a  much  more  disastrous  nature 
occurred  in  1881,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell 
to  Bristol  He  was  recorder  of  the  dty ;  and  his  opinions  which 
were  adverse  to  the  Reform  Bill  gave  origin  to  a  commotion  which 
ended  in  a  serious  riotw  On  October  29th  a  lawless  mob  set  fire  to 
the  dty  prison,  the  Gloucester  county  prison,  the  mansion-house,  and 
the  biuiop's  palace;  and  during  the  ensuing  night  45  more  public 
buildings,  and  almost  as  many  private  houses  were  destroyecC  On 
the  following  morning  the  military  dispersed  the  mob  alter  killing  12 
persons,  and  wounding  96.  The  property  destroyed  was  estimated  at 
200,000^ ;  and  Bristol  has  ever  since  paid  a  rate  of  about  10,0002.  a 
year,  in  liquidation  of  the  losses. 

site,  Atpedf  Streets,  Ac, — The  rivers  Avon  and  Frome  have  their 
course  through  Bristol — ^the  former  being  the  larger  river.  The  city 
is  built  at  about  eight  miles'  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Avon ; 
its  site  is  for  the  most  part  a  thick  bed  of  sand,  which  generally  yidds 
water  at  the  depth  of  a  few  fathoms.  Some  portions  of  the  city  aro 
built  on  ground  so  steep  as  to  render  the  formation  of  carriage-roads 
almost  impracticable  Elingsdown,  St.  Michael's  Hill,  and  Brandon 
Hill,  rise  nearly  260  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  Thero  are  seven 
eminences  within  the  limits  of  Bristol,  taking  it  in  its  greatest  extent; 
and  the  streets  are  built  on  these  eminences  and  in  the  hollows  between 
theuL  Bristol  is  nearly  ten  miles  in  droumference.  Several  Acts  of 
Parliament  have  been  obtained  during  the  last  thirteen  years,  con- 
ferring the  necessary  powers  for  canjring  out  various  public  improve- 
ments in  the  dty,  by  the  formation  of  new  streets,  providing  a 
suffident  supply  of  water,  &o. 

PMic  Bwl£ing$  and  Itutiluiumi. — Then  aro  about  forty  diurohes 
and  chapels  bdonging  to  the  Establishment  in  Bristol,  Bedminster, 
and  Clifton ;  and  about  an  equal  number  of  places  of  worship  bdong- 
ing to  Roman  Catholics,  Independents,  Baptists,  Wedeyan  Methodists, 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  Quakers,  Unitarians,  and  Jews.  The  churoh 
of  Stw  Mary  Reddiff  has  been  long  admired  as  a  grand  example  of 
gothic  architecture.  It  is  supposed  that  this  church  was  built  at  four 
different  periods,  ranging  between  1200  and  1400.  It  is  conddered 
by  many  to  be  the  finest  parish  diuroh  in  England.  The  tower  reaches 
to  a  height  of  about  200  feet.  The  north  poroh  is  a  rich  specimen  of 
the  decorated  style,  but  had  fallen  condderably  to  decay,  when  in 
1848  a  subscription  was  commenced  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  a 
plan  for  the  entiro  restoration  of  the  churoh.  A  sodety  has  since 
been  established,  under  the  name  of  the  Canynge  Sode^,  to  carry 
out  the  restorations  as  fast  as  funds  can  be  provided,  and  to  iesue 
annual  reports  relating  to  the  progress  of  the  works. 

The  cathedral  churoh,  andently  part  of  the  Abbe^  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, possesses  one  of  the  finest  Kormsa  gateways  in  the  kingdonu 
The  church  contains  iSne  monuments  by  Chantroy  and  BaUy.  St. 
Stephen's  diuroh  was  robuilt  about  1465,  on  the  dte  of  a  much  older 
edifice.  Its  chief  ornament  is  the  tower,  188  feet  high,  which  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  perpendicular  stvle.  The  Temple  church  was 
founded  in  the  rdgn  of  Stephen  by  the  Knights  Templars ;  but  the 
date  of  the  present  structuro  is  not  known.  The  Temple  Meads,  being 
part  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  house  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
wero  exempt  from  tithes,  and  romain  so  to  this  day.  All  Saints,  or  All 
Hallows,  was  one  of  the  most  andent  churches  in  Bristol,  but  the 
present  structuro  was  erected  dx>ut  1470.  St,  Augustine  the  Lees 
was  founded  by  tiie  abbots  of  St.  Augustine's  Monastery  as  a  chapd 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  erected  houses 
within  the  predncts  of  the  monastery :  the  present  structuro  was 
built  in  1480 ;  it  was  improved  in  its  interior  arrangements  in  1848. 
Stk  James's  diuroh  was  built  and  consecrated  as  early  as  1180;  the 
tower  was  added  and  the  church  made  parochial  in  1874.  The  nave  and 
north  aides  aro  parts  of  the  original  Norman  structure.  This  churoh  has 
recently  imdergone  extendve  restorations.  The  churoh  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  consists  of  but  one  aisle,  and  is  the  smallest  in  Bristol :  it  was 
built  about  the  ndddle  of  the  14th  century ;  considerable  alterations 
have  been  recently  made  in  this  building.  The  Mayor's  Chapel,  for- 
merly the  coUeg^te  churoh  and  hospital  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
St.  liaric,  is  a  small  but  highly-enricned  structuro,  with  numerous 
effigies  and  monuments.  The  diurdi  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  Jacob  is 
suppMcd  to  have  been  erocted  some  time  beforo  1200 ;  the  venerable 
structuro  being  mudi  dilapidated  was  recently  lepaired.  St.  Thomas's 
churdi  has  a  tower  whidi  was  buUt  in  the  12th  century.  Bristol  Is 
thus  particularly  rich  in  old  churches,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been 
men  or  less  restored  within  the  last  few  vears,  chiefly  by  means  of 
private  subscriptions.  Several  new  churohes  have  been  built  dnce 
1836.  Of  the  three  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  the  dty,  one  opened 
in  1848  is  a  beautiful  structuro.  Many  of  the  chapels  of  Protestant 
Dissenters  have  been  erected  within  the  last  few  years.  The  Jewff.' 
synagogue  was,  previous  to  1842,  a  Quakers'  meeting-house. 

The  Free  Grammar  school  was  founded  in  1582  b^  Robert  Thomei 
The  endowment  has  recently  undergone  a  Chancery  investigation^  the 
result  of  which  was  that  in  1848  the  sdiool  was  reopened  on  a  imj 
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enlarged  atid  superior  ejiiem :  it  now  oontaina  nearly  SOO  boye.  The 
College  GFramma]:  school  was  fbnnded  by  Kng  Heniy  Vll.,  for 
educating  the  singing  boys  of  the  cathedral  Queen  Elisabeth's  Free 
Ghntnunar  school  is  a  small  endowed  establlshuent  under  the  control 
of  the  ootporation.  Queen  Elhsabeth's  Hospital  was  founded  In  1066 
by  John  Carr,  for  boaiding,  clothing,  and  educating  poor  children  and 
orphans  of  the  city  and  of  the  manor  of  Congresbury.  The  estate  has 
so  greatly  improyed  in  value  that  the  trustees  have  been  enabled  to 
increase  the  number  of  boys  from  S8  to  188,  to  enlarge  the  range  of 
instruction,  and  to  build  a  beautify  structure  in  lieu  of  the  old  one 
in  Christmas  Street.  The  new  hospital  was  opened  in  1847.  It  is 
situated  on  the  western  slope  of  Brandon  Hill,  on  a  site  of  four  acres ; 
and  as  Uiere  is  an  ascent  of  46  steps  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the 
building,  the  building  itself  is  shown  to  gMt  advantage.  The 
hospitu  is  nearly  400  feet  in  length,  and  is  amply  supplied  with 
school-rooms,  dormitories,  lavatories,  baths,  wardrobe  room,  dining^ 
hall,  elao-rooms,  sick-rooms,  kitchens,  playsrounds,  ftc  Colston  s 
Free  school  (at  which  Chatterton  was  educated),  Temple  Street  school, 
the  Bed  Maids'  school,  Elbridge's  Charity  school,  St  Augustine's 
Cluirity  school,  and  the  Pile  Street  school,  are  among  the  older  pubUc 
schools  of  Bristol  In  the  Red  Maids'  school  80  girls  (clothed  in  red) 
were  to  be  boarded  and  educated  till  the  age  of  16 ;  the  improved 
value  of  the  estate  has  enabled  the  trustees  to  increase  the  number  to 
120,  and  to  build  a  fine  new  school-house  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
which  has  recently  been  opened. 

Among  the  more  modem  schools  of  the  dty  is  the  Bristol  College, 
founded  m  1880  by  a  proprietary  body,  on  the  plan  of  King's  College, 
London :  the  college  is  in  Park  Street.  The  number  of  scholars  in 
1852  was  60.  The  Bristol  Education  school,  the  Clerical  Education 
school,  the  Bristol  Diocesan  and  Cathedral  Middle  Day  school,  the 
Merchants  Hall  sdhool,  the  Marine  school,  the  Blue-Coat  Oiris  school, 
the  Bristol  Adult  school,  the  Hannah  More  schools,  and  the  Counterslip 
schools  are  among  the  numerous  public  schools  of  Bristol;  to  which 
must  be  added  the  National,  British,  Infant,  and  Ragged  schools. 
The  Baptist  denomination  has  a  coUm  for  the  education  of  younff 
men  intended  for  the  ministry.  The  college,  which  was  founded 
in  1770,  and  has  an  endowment  of  942.  a  year,  had  19  students 
in  1852. 

The  hospitals  and  miscellaneous  charities  of  Bristol  are  very 
numerous.  St.  Petet's  Hospital,  a  verv  old  building,  is  appropriated 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor.  The  Bristol  Infirmary,  in  Marlborough 
Street,  is  a  large  structure,  with  sufficient  space  and  funds  to  receive 
200  in-patients.  The  Bristol  Dispensary  and  the  Clifton  Dispensary, 
the  Bristol  General  Hospital,  tne  Lying-In  Institution,  the  Evd 
Infirmary,  and  several  Dorcas  societies,  assiBt  in  various  ways  the 
sick  poor.  The  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  in  Pleirk  Street ;  the  Bristol 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  in  Park  Riow ;  the  Asylum  for  Orphan 
Girls ;  the  Clergy  Society  and  the  Gloucestershire  Society  are  among 
the  numerous  churitable  institutions;  to  which  may  be  added  about 
20  almahouses  and  minor  charities. 

The  Bristol  Institution,  a  handsome  building  erected  !n  Plark-street^ 
opened  in  1828,  has  a  reading-room,  a  small  library,  and  a  museum, 
containing  a  verv  fine  collection  of  ancient  and  modem  works  of 
art ;  among  which  are  Baily's  statue  of  Eve  at  the  Fountain,  and  a 
complete  set  of  casts  from  the  j£gina  marbles.  The  museum  also 
contains  rich  collections  in  natural  history  and  mineralogy.  The 
Bristol  library,  the  Bristol  Law  Library,  and  the  MedicalLibraiy 
are  the  principiBd  public  libraries  in  the  ciiy;  the  first  named,  besides 
a  large  libraiy^  has  a  valuable  museum  of  natural  history.  The 
Bristol  Athenaeum  is  a  literary  and  scientific  institution  for  the  middle 
classes ;  its  lectures  are  delivered  at  the  Royal  Albert  Rooms.  The 
Victoria  Rooms  form  one  of  the  best  modem  buildings  in  Bristol ; 
tiie  large  hall  is  117  feet  long,  55  feet  wide^  and  47  feet  high,  l^e 
buildii^  is  used  for  concerts,  exhibitions,  and  meetings  Thste  are 
in  Bristol  an  assembly  room,  and  a  theatre. 

Of  the  municipal  buildings  the  Council-house  was, built  in  1824  in 
the  Italian  style;  over  the  principal  entrance  Is  a  fine  figure  of  Justice, 
by  Bailv.  Annexed  to  the  Council-house  is  a  common  hall  for  the 
daily  administration  of  Justice.  The  Bridewell  Prison,  in  Bridewell 
liane^  was  rebuilt, after  the  riot  in  1831.  The  jail,  near  Bathurst 
Basin,  is  a  large  and  strong  stmcture,  finished  in  1820.  The  Custom 
House  and  the  Excise  Office  were  both  rebuilt  afker  the  riots.  The 
Exchange,  built  about  1740,  is  a  quadrangular  edifice,  110  feet  long 
by  148  feet  in  depth.  The  interior  is  now  occupied  chiefly  as  a  corn- 
market^  the  merchants  preferring  to  assemble  in  the  Commercial 
Rooms.  These  rooms,  opened  in  1811,  ate  situated  in  Carr  Street, 
and  form  well  arranged  commercial  and  news-rooms.  The  Merchant 
Venturers'  Hall,  in  King  Street^  belongs  to  a  society,  or  company, 
incorporated  by  letters  patent  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  the 
Boaety,  which  consists  of  the  principal  merchants,  possesses  laige 
landed  propertv.  This  is  the  only  trading  company  remaininff  out  of 
twenty-three  which  were  In  existence  in  Bnstol  a  centuirago;  tfie  halls 
belonging  to  those  companies  are  now  occupied  as  exliibition-rooms, 
warehouses,  &c.  The  new  Guildhall,  in  Broad  Street,  opened  in  1846, 
is  a  vary  enriched  sneoimen  of  the  Tudor  style,  having  a  cential  tower 
and  two  wings,  llie  central  tower  is  loftier  than  the  wings.  The 
principal  apartments  of  the  building  are;  Law  Court,  54  feet  by  80 
feet,  and  24  feet  high ;  Court  of  Bequests  80  feet  by  24  feet,  and  18 


feet  high ;  two  Courts  of  Bankruptcy,  each  80  fiset  by  24  feet,  and  14 
fbet  high ;  and  a  Grand  Jury  Room,  88  feet  by  16  foet,  and  14  feet 
high.    The  arohiteet  was  Ifr.  R.  S.  Pope,  of  Bristol 

Behind  the  exchange  are  the  principal  markets,  designated  tlie 
High  Stieet  and  the  Nicholas  Street  markets.  In  the  former  are  tiirae 
arcades  for  tibe  sale  of  butter,  dheese,  poultry,  eggs,  and  baoon ;  there 
is  also  a  handsome  new  market-house  for  meat  and  vegetables.  The 
Nicholas  Street  market  is  for  meat  and  poultry.  Other  marketa  are 
located  in  diflbrent  parts  of  the  city.  At  the  maikets  held  in  the 
Leather  Hall  in  Marui  and  September,  more  leather  is  said  to  be  sold 
than  at  any  other  fair  or  market  in  the  kingdom. 

Dockt,  Qmmerc€f  Manmfachirm, — The  docks  were  commenced  in 
1804,  by  a  proprietary  body,  and  were  first  opened  in  1809.  The  old 
channel  of  the  Avon  was  converted  into  one  floattng  harbour,  about 
three  miles  in  length.  The  quays  were  made  to  extend  from  Bristol 
bridge  to  the  small  stone  bridge  across  the  Frome,  where  that  river 
ceases  to  be  navigable^  and  form  three  sides  of  a  parallelogram,  the 
eastern  and  southern  being  washed  by  the  Avon,  the  western  by  the 
Frome.  The  total  extent  of  quay  is  2000  yards ;  but  these  limits 
admit  of  any  extensiou  along  the  banks  of  the  harbour  below  the 
town  which  t£e  increase  of  trade  may  require  There  are  two  baaiDS 
for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  vessels  entering  or  quitting  the 
harbour.  Cumberland  Basin,  at  Rownham,  princip^y  used  by  laige 
vessels,  extends  in  length  between  the  locks  275  yards,  in  extreme 
width  147  yards ;  it  becomes  smaller  towards  the  mouth,  and  emptiea 
itself  through  two  looks  into  the  Avon.  Bathurst  Basin,  east  of 
Cumberland  Basin,  about  800  yards  below  the  iron  bridge  at  Bed- 
minster,  communicates  with  the  Avon  branch  of  the  harbour,  above 
its  junction  with  the  FVome,  and  empties  itself  into  the  river  Avon 
through  a  single  look :  it  is  used  by  the  ooasting-vessels^  and  is  about 
170  yards  long,  and  of  an  average  width  of  80  yards.  By  the  oon- 
stmction  of  the  harbour,  important  facilities  were  affbrded  to  the 
trade  of  the  port  The  actual  cost  of  the  docks  exceeded  600,0001. ; 
and  the  dividend  has  seldom  exceeded  2  per  cent  An  Act  waa 
obtained  in  1842  for  improving  the  floating  dock. 

About  60  years  ago  Liverpool  began  to  overtake  Bristol  in  shipping 
and  commerce,  hi  1786  the  tonnage  belonging  to  the  port  of 
Liverpool  amounted  to- 49,541  tons,  comprised  in  465  vessels;  the 
number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Bristol  in  1787  was  Z60, 
with  a  burden  of  56,909  tons.  In  tne  same  year  the  entire  trade  of 
Bristol  stood  thus : — Foreign  trade— British  vessels  in,  255,  tonnage 
86,502;  out  vessels  248,  tonnage  37,542:  foreign  bottoms  in,  69, 
tonnage  11,112;  out  66,  tonnage  87,542.  Coasting  trade — ^in  veoKls 
1862,  tonnage  66,200 ;  out  vessels  1682,  tonnage  62,189  :  Irish  vessels 
in,  161,  tonnage  9628;  out  139,  tonnage  9187.  The  port  chaiges  of 
Bristol  having  been  considerably  in  excess  of  the  charges  at  the  ports 
of  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  Gloucester,  this  circumstance  toided 
to  draw  shipping  away  fit>m  Bristol  to  the  other  ports;  and  with  a 
view  to  check  the  decune  which  had  been  gradually  taking  place  in 
the  oommeree  of  Bristol,  a  new  arrangement  of  tiie  dock  charges  on  a 
lower  scale  was  adopted  under  the  powers  of  an  Act  of  Plarliament 
obtained  in  1848.  By  this  Act  the  docks  were  transferred  from  the 
company  to  the  corporation.  Additional  grounds  belonging  to  the 
company  were  declat^  to  be  within  the  city  of  Bristol,  in  ordor  to 
the  oetter  exercise  of  corporate  privileges.  The  dock  dues  which 
formeriy  varied  from  M,  to  8«.  per  ton,  were  reduced  so  as  to  range 
from  4a.  to  1«.  A  borough  assessment  of  id.  in  the  pound  is  to  make 
up  the  loss  accruing  ftom  &e  change.  On  November  18th,  1848,  a  grand 
procession  paraded  through  Bristol  to  commemorate  this  important 
alteration.  It  has  been  found  that  the  arrivals  and  departures  of 
shipping  have  considerably  increased  since  the  new  system  waa  adopted. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  roistered  as  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Bristol  on  December  81st,  1852,  were : — Sailing  vessels  under 
60  tons,  153,  tonnage  4577;  above  50  tons,  191,  tonnage  46,497: 
Steam  vessels,  under  50  tons,  12,  tonnage  304;  above  50  tons,  19, 
tonnage  8748.  During  1852  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port — 
in  the  coasting  trade,  sailing  vessels,  inwards,  550,  tonnage  312,286 ; 
outwards,  8765,  tonnage  288,877 :  steam  vess^  inwards,  208,  tonnage 
65,471 ;  outwards,  207,  tonnage  65,486.  In  the  colobM  trade  there 
were,  inwards,  180  vessels,  of  66,171  tons ;  and  outwards,  107  veeaels, 
of  87,131  tons.  In  the  foreign  trade  the  numbers  were: — Sailing 
vessels,  inwards^  450,  tonnage  68,457 ;  outwards,  155,  tonnage  42,756 : 
steam  vessels,  one  inwards.  111  tons ;  and  one  outwards,  590  tons. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Bristol  principally  consists  in  imports  of  sugar, 
rum,  wine,  orandy,  colonial  and  Baltic  timber,  tallow,  hemp,  turpen< 
tine,  barilla,  dye-woods,  firuits,  wheat,  and  tea.  The  prindp^  articles 
of  export  are  iron,  tin,  bricks,  refined  sugar,  glass  bottles,  Irish  linen, 
and  manufactured  gopds.  Bristol  derives  a  considerable  portion  of 
her  supply  of  foreign  produce  coastwise  under  bond  principally  ftom. 
London  and  Liverpool,  but  also  frrom  the  minor  ports  of  Gloucester, 
Newport,  Bridgewater,  Exeter,  Bamstfple,  and  Bideford.  The  coast- 
ing trade  of  Bristol  is  very  considerable,  particularly  with  Ireland. 
The  imports  principally  consist  of  iron,  tin,  coal,  salt^  Irish  linens,  and 
agricultural  produce :  the  exports,  of  articles  of  fbreign  and  colonial 
produce,  particularly  groceries,  tea,  wines,  and  spirits,  and  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  pUce.  The  existing  manufactures  of  Bristol  are 
glass  bottles,  crown  and  flint  glass,  brass-wire,  pins,  sheet-lead,  cine, 
speltn>,  chain-cables^  andiors,  machineiy,  drugs,  colours,  dyes,  paintod 
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flooTHsloili,  euihenwwe,  refined  sugar,  staroh,  soap,  Britisli  spiritSp 
tin,  copper  and  brass  wares,  bricks,  beer,  porter,  pipes,  tobaooo,  and 
bats.  Most  of  tbese  manufactures  are  Mrried  on  witbin  tbe  eitj  or 
in  its  immediate  neighbourbood.  Tbe  principal  fiustoriei  are  tiioae 
for  glass,  sugar,  iron,  brass,  floor-doth,  and  eartbenware.  Tbere  was 
establisbed  about  fifteen  years  back  a  rwy  laige  joint-etook  ootton 
&ctory,  under  tbe  title  of  the  Oreat  Westem  Cotton-Woi^  It 
oonaists  of  an  immense  range  of  spinning;  weaving,  bleaching,  and 
repairing  shops. 

Tbe  principal  bridge  is  that  connecting  the  centre  of  the  town  with 
the  Reddiff  side  of  the  Aron ;  it  is  built  of  stone,  and  has  thrae 
arches;  the  centre  arch  is  elliptica],  witii  a  span  of  66  feet,  the  side 
arches  are  semidroular,  each  40  feet  in  span.  A  swivd-bridge  of  iron, 
opened  in  1827,  in  the  place  of  tbe  old  drawbridge,  crosses  the  bar* 
hour,  connecting  tbe  parishes  of  Clifton  and  St.  Augustine  witii  tbe 
city ;  and  two  iron  bridges,  each  with  one  arch  of  100  feet  span,  cross 
the  new  ooune  of  the  Avon,  severally  connecting  the  city  with  the 
Bath  and  WeUs  and  Exeter  roads.  In  1838  an  Act  was  obtained  for 
constructing  St  Philip's  Bridge  ^  and  in  1842  a  second  Act  empowered 
the  widening  of  the  bridge.  For  the  suspension-bridge  over  the 
Avon,  tbe  original  Act  was  obtained  in  1881 ;  several  subrnquent  Acts 
h&ve  been  obtained,  permitting  the  postponement  of  the  works,  about 
30,0002.  more  than  the  amount  collected  and  expended  being  required 
to  complete  the  undertaking.  The  Portbury  Pier  and  Railway  Com- 
pany have  a  dause  in  their  Act,  enabling  them  to  complete  the  bridge 
in  conjunction  with  their  railway ;  but  l^e  proceedings  of  the  company 
are  wholly  suspended. 

The  connection  of  Bristol  with  other  parts  of  England  by  means 
of  the  broad-gauge  railways  is  efficient.  The  Qreat  Westem  line 
extends  through  Bath  and  Reading  to  London;  the  Midland  line 
through  Gloucester  and  Birmingham  to  the  nortii ;  and  the  Bristol 
and  Exeter  line  to  the  south  and  west,  The  communication  with 
Wales  is  partly  by  steamers,  which  pass  down  the  Avon  and  cross  tbe 
Severn  to  Chepstow,  Newport,  Cardiff,  &c. ;  and  partly  by  means  of 
the  Aust  Ferry,  to  which  a  road  of  about  eight  miles  leads  from 
Bristol  The  jointnrtation  at  Bristol  is  a  laige  structure  in  the  Tudor 
style.  A  small  branch,  about  four  miles  long,  leaves  tbe  Bristol  and 
Exeter  railway  at  Tatton,  about  twelve  miles  from  Bristol,  and  runs 
to  ClevedoD,  on  the  bank  of  the  Severn  opposite  Cardiff 

Clifton,  HotfoelU,  Ac. — ^The  rocks  in  the  immediate  neighbouhood 
of  Bristol  are  composed  of  carboniferous  limestone,  coal-measures,  and 
the  newer  red-sandstone  formation,  with  the  dolomitic  conglomerate. 
In  tbe  last  formation  there  have  been  discovered  some  saurian  remains, 
which  form  three  new  genera.  The  ranges  of  mountain  limestone  at 
St.  Yincent's  Rocks  are  remarkably  fine ;  the  coal-fields  extend  nor& 
and  south  of  the  city  about  twen^-eigbt  miles,  but  the  beds  are  thin 
as  compared  with  those  of  tbe  other  coal-districts  of  England.  The 
rocks  at  Clifton  supply  a  saline  spring ;  the  temperature  of  which 
fh>m  the  pump  Ib  74**  Fahrenheit,  and  it  then  evolves  free  carbonic 
add  gas.  It  is  prindpally  celebrated  for  its  benefidal  influence  in 
consumptive  casea  The  HotweU  House  is  situated  beneath  the  rocks, 
looking  on  the  river,  along  the  banks  of  whidi  a  carriage  road  leads 
from  the  well  round  the  rocks  to  Clifton  Down ;  but  a  readier  means 
of  access  to  Clifton  is  furnished  by  an  easy  serpentine  path,  leading 
up  the  rocks  from  behind  the  Hotwell  House.  The  scenery  around 
Bristol,  particularly  the  Clifton  Hotwells,  is  very  beautiftd.  and  the 
botanical  features  of  the  country  are  highly  interesting,  ^ifton  has 
long  been  a  favourite  residence  for  wealUiy  persons.  The  hotels 
crescents,  parades,  assembly-rooms,  libraries,  ftc.,  are  such  as  are  met 
with  at  most  watering-places.  The  portion  of  tbe  Hotwells  district 
nearest  the  dty  is  becoming  surrounded  by  commercial  and  shipping 
establishments;  but  higher  up  towards  Clifton  and  St.  Vincent's 
Rocks  there  are  still  left  some  fine  walks  and  rides.  Tbere  are  not 
many  open  spots  within  the  limits  of  Bristol ;  but  the  heights  around 
tbe  dty  afibrl  numerous  pleasant  walks,  such  as  more  level  towns  are 
defident  in.  Tbe  College  Qreen,  Brandon  Hill,  Tyndall's  Pari^  Cotbam, 
and  Clifton,  are  all  open  to  the  inhabitants.  On  Clifton  Down  are 
the  2&>ological  (hardens,  opened  in  1886,  to  whidi  a  botanic  garden  is 
attached. 
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BRITAIN,  NEW.    [New  Britaih.] 

BRITANNIA,  the  name  by  which  the  Island  of  Oreat  Britain 
is  mentioned  by  tbe  Latin  writers.  We  propose  In  the  present 
article  to  give  a  notice  of  its  andent  inhabitants,  with  a  very 
brief  narrative  of  the  Roman  conquest  and  occupation  of  the 
country. 

Tbe  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain,  so  fiir  as  we  know,  were  pro- 
bably of  ^at  great  family  the  main  branches  of  which,  distinguidied 
by  the  designation  of  Cdts,  spread  themselves  so  widely  over  middle 
and  westem  Europe.  The  Welsh  and  Danish  traditions  indicate  a 
migration  from  Jutland ;  and  tbe  name  of  Cymiy,  given  to  the  immi- 
grant x>eople,  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  thdr  probable  identity 
with  the  Cimmerians  (tbe  VLt/ifUptoi  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Cimbri  of 
tbe  Roman  historians),  who,  bdng  erpdled  hj  the  Scythians  from 
their  more  andent  seats  north  of  the  Buxine,  traversed  Europe  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  and  founded  new  settiemeintB  near  tbe  Baltic 


and  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  These  barbarians  then  readied  Britain 
by  the  same  route  which  was  afterwards  traversed  by  the  Saxons  and 
Angles.  The  Cdts  crossed  over  horn  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Qaul;  and  Welsh  traditions  speak  of  two  colonies,  one  from  the 
coun^  since  known  as  Qasoony,  and  anoQier  from  Armorica.  At  a 
later  period  the  Belgie^  actuated  by  martial  restlessness  or  tiie  love  of 
plunder,  assailed  the  south  and  east  coasts  of  the  island  and  settied 
there,  driving  the  Celts  into  the  inland  country.  These  Bdgas  were 
a  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  funily. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Julius  Cnsar  in  Britain  the  island  was  bat 
imperfectly  known  to  the  more  dviUsed  nations  of  tiie  andent  world. 
Tbe  people  of  Carthage  and  Ttfawitia  (called  Masialia  by. the  Greeks) 
or  Marseille,  traded  for  tin  with  certain  islands  called  oy  Herodotus 
KBurinT§pl9§9  (Csadterides),  the  'Tin  Islands ;'  which  are  supposed  hf 
some  to  have  been  the  British  Ides,  or  at  least  Cornwall  and  the  Sdlly 
Ides. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  Britain  has  been  much  disputed.  One 
of  the  most  plausible  is  that  whidi  derives  it  firom  a  Celtic  word 
'  brith,*  or '  l»it,'  (painted,  Camden) ;  in  which  name  it  is  supposed 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of  staining  their 
bodies  with  a  blue  colour  extracted  fbom  woad.  Carte  says  that  tiie 
name  in  the  most  ancient  British  poets  is  'Inis'  (island) '  prydhain.' 
Whether  this  fonn  or  that  of  the  Roman  writers  furnishes  the  best 
due  to  the  original  form  of  the  native  designation  is  perhaps  question- 
abl&  The  meaning  of  '  prydhain,'  if  it  be  anything  more  than  a  oor* 
ruptform  derivedfrom  the  root  'brit^'  does  not  seem  to  be  known. 
It  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  give  other  etymologies,  or  to  enter 
further  into  a  matter  in  whidi  certainty  is  so  little  attainable. 

CfBsar  is  the  first  writer  by  whom  any  authentic  particulars  respect- 
ing the  island  are  given.  Stimulated  probably  by  the  desire  of  mili- 
t^  renown,  and  of  the  glory  of  first  carrying  the  Roman  arms  into 
Britain — provoked  also,  as  he  teUs  us,  by  tube  aid  which  had  been 
furnished  to  his  enemies  in  Gaul,  especially  to  the  Yeneti  (the  people 
of  Vannes  in  Bretagne),  and  other  maritime  people  of  Westem  Gaul — 
he  determined  upon  the  invadon  of  the  island.  As  a  preliminary  step 
he  summoned  to  his  camp  a  number  of  the  merchants  who  traded  to 
the  idand  (who  alone  of  uie  Gauls  had  any  acquaintance  with  it),  and 
to  them  he  addressed  his  inquiries.  Thdr  caution  however,  or  their 
ignorance,  prevented  his  learning  much  from  them.  Failing  in  this 
quarter,  one  of  bis  officers,  C.  Volusenus,  was  sent  to  reconnoitre ;  but 
be  did  not  venture  to  leave  his  ship,  and  trust  himself  on  shore  among 
the  natives.  Cnsar,  no  way  deteired  by  this  want  of  information, 
collected  a  fleet,  and  disposed  his  forces  with  a  view  to  the  descent. 

The  description  which  Ciesar  gives  of  Britain  in  his  '  Commentaries' 
is  as  follows : — 

"  The  inland  part  of  Britain  is  inhabited  by  those  who,  according 
to  the  existing  tradition,  were  tbe  aborigines  of  the  island;  tbe  sea- 
ooast  by  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  plunder  or  in  order  to  make  war, 
had  crossed  over  from  among  the  Bdg»,  and  in  almost  every  case 
retain  the  names  of  their  native  states  from  which  they  emigrated  to 
this  island,  in  which  they  made  war  and  settled,  and  began  to  till  the 
land.  The  population  is  very  great,  and  the  buildings  very  numerous, 
closdy  resembling  those  of  the  Gauls :  the  (^uantitv  of  cattle  is  con- 
dderable.  For  money  they  use  copper,  or  rings  or  iron  of  a  certain 
weight*  Tin  {phmbtim  album)  is  produced  there  in  the  midland 
districts:  and  iron  near  the  sea-coast^  but  the  Quantity  of  this  is 
small :  tne  copper  whidi  they  use  is  imported.  There  is  timber  of 
every  kind  which  is  found  in  Gaul  except  beech  and  fir.  They  deem 
it  unlawful  to  eat  the  bare,  and  the  hen,  and  the  goose ;  these  animals 
however  ^ey  breed  for  amusement  The  coun^^  has  a  more  tem- 
perate climate  thiui  Gaul,  the  cold  bdng  less  intense. 

"  Hie  idand  is  of  a  triangular  form,  one  dde  of  the  triangle  being 
oppodte  GauL  One  of  tbe  angles  of  this  dde,  which  is  in  Cantium 
(Kent),  te  whidi  neariy  all  vessels  from  Gaul  come,  looks  towards  the 
rising  sun;  the  lower i*  angle  looks  towards  the  south.  This  side 
extends  about  500  mUes.  The  next  dde  looks  towards  Spain  and  the 
setting  sun.  '  On  this  dde  is  Hibemia  (Ireland),  conddered  to  be  about 
half  the  size  of  Britain ;  but  the  paasage  across  is  of  the  same  length 
as  from  Gaul  into  Britain.  Midway  in  this  passage  is  an  isUiod 
which  is  called  Mona  (Man) ;  many  smaller  idimds  also  are  thought 
to  lie  in  the  paasage,  concerning  which  idands  some  have  written  mat 
about  the  winter  solstioe  tbev  have  night  for  thirty  days  together. 
We  could  not  ascertain  anyuiing  upon  this  point  by  inquiry;  but 
we  found,  by  udng  certain  measures  of  water,  that  the  nights  wwe 
shorter  than  on  the  continent.  The  length  of  this  dde,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  natives,  is  about  700  mues.  Tbe  third  dde  fronts  the 
north;  there  is  no  land  oppodte  to  this,  but  one  angle  of  it  extends 
very  much  in  the  direction  of  Germany:  this  side  is  thought  to  be  800 
miles  in  length.    So  that  the  whole  island  is  2000  miles  in  drcuit  t 

•  The  •opies  hsrs  v«r7  very  mneb.  W«  have  fdlewed  the  text  of  Ondeadorp, 
■•  editaA  hy  Oheriia.    Lipsis,  ISOS. 

t  This  is  B  ttlcrd  rsnderlag  of  Omsk's  SKprsiBioB  'Jt^M-ior,*  the  msaniag  of 
whidi  11  is  rather  diflsaU  to  fix.  He  elsewhsre  states  that  the  <  lower '  part 
of  the  Lilaad  was  the  SBore  westsrly  (Lib.  \w,  ^  9$)— inlniDreia  partsai  insato 
qua  est  propius  aolis  occawnn. 

%  The  Boaaaa  mile  was  sbent  twdve-thirlaenths  of  the  BngUih  mile.  It  it 
pcaicely  necessary  to  observe  that  Cvtar's  deseription  of  tbe  island  is  erroneoas 
In  levcTd  respects. 
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"  Of  all  the  natives,  those  who  inhabit  Cantium  (Kent),  a  district 
the  whole  of  which  ie  near  the  ooaat^  are  by  far  the  most  ciyiliaed ; 
and  do  not  differ  much  in  their  customs  from  the  Qauls.  The  inland 
people  for  the  most  part  do  not  sow  com,  but  live  on  milk  and  flesh, 
and  have  their  clothing  of  skins.  All  the  Britons  howeyer  stain  them- 
selves with  weed  («e  vUro  imfieimU),  which  makes  them  of  a  blue  tinge, 
and  gives  them  a  mors  feuful  appearance  in  battle :  they  also  wear 
their  hair  long,  and  shave  every  part  of  the  body  except  the  head  and 
the  upper  lip.  Every  ten  or  twelve  of  them  have  their  wives  in  com- 
mon, especially  brothers  with  brothers  and  parents  with  children ; 
but  if  any  children  are  bom  they  an  accounted  the  children  of  those 
by  whom  first  eabh  virgin  was  espoused."    (Lilx  v.  c.  12, 14.) 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  Britons,  Druidism  flourished  among  them 
in  all  its  vigour.  Indeed  this  singular  superstition  was  considered  by 
the  Gauls  to  have  origioated  in  Britain.  The  following  is  Cnsa/s 
account  of  the  Druids : — 

**  They  are  ministers  of  sacred  things ;  they  have  the  charge  of 
sacriflces  both  public  and  private ;  they  give  directions  for  the  ordi- 
nances of  religious  worship  (r«{i^tofiefffntef7reeaii(«r  A  great  number 
of  young  men  resort  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  their 
system,  and  they  are  held  in  the  highest  reverence.  For  it  is  they 
who  determine  most  disputes,  whether  of  the  affiurs  of  the  state  or  of 
individuals ;  and  if  any  crime  has  been  committed,  if  a  man  has  been 
slain,  if  there  is  a  contest  concerning  an  inheritance  or  the  boundaries 
of  their  lands,  it  is  the  Druids  who  settle  the  nuiiter;  tiiey  fix  rewards 
and  punidmients.  If  any  one,  whether  in  an  individual  or  public 
capacity,  refuses  to  abide  by  their  sentence^  they  forbid  bun  to  come 
to  the  sacrifices :  this  pumabment  is  among  them  very  severe ;  those 
on  whom  this  interdict  is  laid  are  accounted  among  the  unholy  and 
accursed;  all  fly  from  them,  and  shun  their  approach  and  their  con- 
versation, lest  they  should  be  injured  by  their  very  touch ;  they  are 
placed  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  excluded  fh>m  all  offices  of 
honour. 

"  Over  all  these  Druids  one  presides,  to  whom  they  pay  the  highest 
rmaid  of  any  among  them.  Upon  Us  death,  if  there  is  any  of  the 
other  Druids  of  superior  worth,  he  succeeds ;  if  there  are  more  than 
one  who  have  equal  clums,  a  successor  is  ap|>ointed.bT  the  votes  of 
the  Druids ;  and  the  contest  is  sometimes  decided  by  force  of  arms. 
These  Druids  hold  a  meeting  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  in  a  conse- 
crated spot  in  the  country  of  the  CSamutes  (people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chartres),  which  country  is  considered  to  be  in  the  centre  of 
all  QauL  Hither  assemble  all  firom  every  part  who  have  a  litigation, 
and  submit  themselves  to  their  determination  and  sentence.  The 
system  of  Druidism  is  thought  to  have  been  formed  in  Britain,  and 
from  thence  carried  over  into  (3aul ;  and  now  those  who  wish  to  be 
more  accurately  versed  in  it,  for  the  most  part  go  thither  (that  is,  to 
Britain)  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  it, 

"  The  Druids  do  not  commonly  engage  in  war,  neither  do  they  pay 
taxea  like  the  rest  of  the  community ;  they  enjoy  an  exemption  from 
military  service  and  freedom  from  all  other  public  burdens.  Induced 
by  these  advantages,  many  come  of  their  own  accord  to  be  trained  up 
among  them,  and  others  are  sent  by  their  parents  and  connections. 
They  are  said  in  this  course  of  instruction  to  learn  by  heart  a  number 
of  verses,  and  some  accordingly  remain  twenty  years  under  tuition. 
Nor  do  the  Druids  think  it  right  to  oommit  tneir  instructions  to 
writing,  although  in  most  other  things,  in  the  accounts  of  the  state 
and  of  individuals,  the  Greek  characters  are  used.  They  appear  to 
me  to  have  adopted  this  course  for  two  ressons — ^because  they  do  not 
wish  either  that  the  knowledge  of  their  system  should  be  diflFused 
among  the  people  at  large,  or  that  their  pupils,  trusting  to  written 
characters,  snomd  become  leas  careful  about  cultivating  the  memory ; 
because  in  most  cases  it  happens  that  men,  from  the  security  which 
written  characters  afford,  beoome  careless  in  ao(miring  and  retaining 
knowledge.  It  is  especuJly  the  object  of  the  Druidi  to  inculcate 
this— that  souls  do  not  peri^  but  after  death  pass  into  other  bodies; 
and  they  consider  that  by  this  belief  more  than  anything  else  men 
may  be  led  to  cast  away  Uie  fear  of  death,  and  to  become  courageous. 
They  discuss  moreover  many  points  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  their  motion,  the  extent  of  the  universe  and  the  world,  the  nature 
of  things,  the  influence  and  ability  of  Uie  immortal  gods ;  and  they 
instruct  the  youth  in  these  things. 

"The  whole  nation  of  the  Gauls  is  much  addicted  to  religious 
observances,  and  on  that  account  those  who  are  attacked  by  any  of 
the  more  serious  diseases,  and  those  who  are  involved  ih  the  dangers 
of  warfare,  either  offer  human  sacrifices  or  make  a  vow  that  they  will 
offer  them,  and  they  employ  the  Druids  to  officiate  at  these  sacrifices ; 
for  they  consider  that  the  frvour  of  the  immortal  gods  cannot  be  con- 
ciliated unless  the  life  of  one  man  be  offered  up  for  that  of  another; 
they  have  also  sacrifices  of  the  same  kind  appomted  on  b^ialf  of  Hie 
stats.  Some  have  images  of  enormous  sixe,  the  limbs  of  which  they 
make  of  wicker-work  and  fill  with  living  men,  and  setting  them  on 
fire,  the  men  are  destroyed  by  the  flames.  They  consider  ^at  the 
torture  of  those  who  have  been  taken  in  the  commission  of  theft  or 
open  robbery,  or  in  any  crime,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  immortal  gods ; 
but  when  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  criminals  they  scruple 
not  to  inflict  this  torture  on  the  innocents 

''  The  chief  deity  whom  they  worship  is  Mercury ;  of  him  they 
have  many  imagei^  and  they  consider  him  to  be  the  inventor  of  all 


arts,  their  guide  in  all  their  journeys,  and  that  he  has  the  greatest 
influence  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  the  affiurs  of  commerce.  Next 
to  him  they  worship  ApoUo  and  Mars,  and  Jupiter  and  Minerva ;  and 
neariy  resemble  other  nations  in  their  views  respecting  these-^as  that 
Apollo  wards  off  diseanos,  that  Minerva  communicates  the  rudiments 
of  manu&ctures  and  »"ft«iy«l  arts,  that  Jt^iter  is  the  ruler  of  the 
celestialii,  that  Mars  is  the  god  of  war.  To  Mars,  when  they  have 
determined  to  engage  in  a  pitdied  battle,  they  commonly  devote 
whatever  spoil  they  may  take  in  the  war.  After  the  contest  they  day 
sll  living  creatures  that  are  found  among  the  spoil ;  the  other  things 
they  gather  into  one  spot  In  many  states,  heaps  raised  of  these 
things  in  consecrated  places  may  be  seen ;  nor  does  it  often  happen 
that  any  one  is  so  unscrupulous  as  to  conceal  at  home  any  part  of  the 
spoil,  or  to  take  it  away  when  deposited  :  a  very  heavy  punishment 
with  torture  is  denounced  against  that  crime. 

"  All  the  Gauls  declare  that  they  are  descended  from  Father  Dis 
(or  Pluto),  and  this  they  say  has  been  handed  down  by  the  Druids ; 
for  this  reason  th^  i^T^i^g'""^  all  spaces  of  time  not  by  the  number 
of  days,  but  of  nights Tuiey  so  regulate  their  birth-days,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  months  and  years,  uiat  the  day  shall  oome  after  the 
night"    (Ccesar  '  De  BeU.  GaU.,'  Ub.  vL  18, 14, 16, 17, 18.) 

Although  in  what  relates  to  or  is  closely  connected  with  the  system 
of  the  Druids  we  have  quoted  that  part  of  Cnsai^s '  Commentsriea' 
which  has  relation  to  Gaul,  we  have  thought  ourselves  authorised  in 
applying  his  description  to  Britain  by  his  declaration  that  the  system 
existed  in  its  greatest  vigour  in  that  island.  Of  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  the  civil  institutions  of  the  Gauls  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
completely  justified  in  making  a  similar  application,  although  it  is 
likely  that  in  their  political  and  social  arrangements  a  considerable 
similarity  existed  between  the  two  countries. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  aa  55,  Caosar,  embarking  with  the 
infantry  of  two  legions  (about  8000  to  10,000  men)  at  the  Portus  Itius 
(probably  Witsand,  between  Calais  and  Boulogne),  arrived  with  part 
of  his  fleet,  after  a  passage  of  about  ten  hours,  on  the  coast  of  Britain, 
and  beheld  the  steep  cli&  which  skirted  the  shore  oovered  with  armed 
natives  ready  to  dispute  his  landing.  Proceeding  about  seven  miles 
fiarther,  he  disemba^ed  on  the  open  and  level  jMch  which  presented 
itself  to  him  (26th  of  August).  The  place  at  which  CsBsar  first  touched 
was  near  the  South  Foreland,  and  he  landed  somewhere  on  the  flat 
shore  which  extends  from  Walmer  Castle  towards  Sandwich.  He  did 
not  make  good  hia  i^m^iing  without  a  aevere  atruggle.  But  the  season 
was  late,  and  Caosar  made  apparently  no  progress  in  the  island.  Being 
anxious  to  return,  he  contented  himself  with  requiring  aa  increased 
number  of  hostages,  whom  he  commanded  to  be  brought  to  him  on 
the  continent,  for  which  he  immediately  embarked. 

In  the  next  year  (&a  54),  CsBsar,  embarking  again  at  the  Portus 
Itius,  invaded  the  island  with  a  much  larger  force.  HQs  fleet  con- 
sisted of  800  vessels  of  all  dasseSb  He  landed  in  the  same  place  as 
on  the  former  occasion,  and,  aetting  out  about  midnight  in  pursuit  of 
the  natives,  found  them  drawn  up  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  the  Stour, 
to  oppose  his  further  prcgresa  His  cavalry  drove  them  into  the  woods 
in  the  rear  of  their  position,  and  one  of  his  legions  (the  7th)  stormed 
a  stronghold,  formed  of  timber,  which  had  been  formerly  constructed 
probably  in  some  domestic  war.  Intelligence  that  his  fleet  had  been 
damaged  by  a  storm  obliged  Cesar  to  lecal  his  troops  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy ;  and  his  return  to  the  coast,  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  the  damage  and  take  measures  for  repairing  it,  delayed  his  opera- 
tions for  some  days.  Upon  his  return  to  his  former  post  he  found 
that  the  natives  had  augmented  their  forces  from  sll  parts,  and  had 
intrusted  the  command-in-chief  to  Cassivollaunus,  a  prince  whose 
territories  were  divided  from  the  maritime  states  by  the  river  Tamesis 
or  Thames,  at  a  part  which  was  80  Roman  miles,  or  about  74  Knglish 
miles,  from  the  Kentish  coast  This  prince  ha^l  been  engaged  pre- 
viously in  incessant  wars  with  his  neighbours ;  but  the  common  danger 
compelled  them  to  forego  their  disputes,  and  it  is  likely  that  his  talenta 
for  war  pointed  him  out  as  the  most  suitable  person  for  general  After 
some  severe  but  unsuccessful  struggles  Cassfvellaunus  dismissed  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces,  detaining  about  4000  charioteers,  whose 
skill  in  tne  management  of  their  ohuiota  rendered  tiiem  very  formid- 
able, and  retired,  as  it  appears,  into  his  own  dominions  across  the 
Thames.  That  river  was  fordable  only  in  one  place  in  the  line  of 
Ciesar's  advance,  and  the  natives  had  planted  stakes  sharpened  at  the 
point  on  the  bank  and  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Csesar,  crossing  the 
river,  put  the  enemy  to  flight;  received  the  submission  of  several 
tribes,  and  took  by  storm  the  town  of  Cassivellaunus.  These  disasters, 
combined  with  the  entire  defeat  of  the  princes  of  Cantium  (Kent)  in 
an  attack  upon  the  maritime  camp  which  the  Romans  had  formed  to 
protect  their  fleet,  induced  Cassivellaunus  to  submit  The  conqueror 
demanded  hostsges^  flxed  a  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  subject  Britons, 
and  returned  to  Gaul  with  his  forces  and  a  number  of  captives. 

The  line  of  Csosar's  march  from  the  Stour  to  the  Thames  cannot  be 
determined,  nor  is  it  clear  at  what  place  he  crossed  the  Thames.  He 
probably  spent  about  two  months  in  ^tain  in  his  second  expedition. 
(<  The  British  expeditions  of  C.  JuUus  Coaar,'  by  G.  Long,  in  '  Classical 
Museum,'  No.  18.) 

The  tribes  with  whom  the  Romans  in  CsBsar's  expedition  became 
acquainted  were  as  follows :  we  give  also  their  names  as  written  by 
Pte^«mf«us«  where  th^  have  hwa  identified  or  where  identity  is 
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conjeetared  by  uiUquaiica.  Ths  positioiu  &ra  thou  laid  down  or 
■uggsstad  in  the  map  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffoaion  of 
D««fal  Knowledge,  *  Ancient  Britun,'  port  1,  with  the  exception  of 
tlu  Ceni,  M'to  nluoh  tril>e  we  give  Cunden'i  oonjectura  : — 

Ceaur.  PtoIenueuB.  InhalntaiiU  of 

People  of  Cantium    Karrui Kent. 

Tcinobantca  T|>iniarT« Eoez. 

Caninueni    ,    ,    .    3^iwt(t).  IcenI  of  Tacitus  (T)    .     Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk,    Cem- 
bridgo. 
Stfontiud  .    .      .    not  mentioned   .    ,    .    .    .      .    parte  of  Huits 
and  Berkb 

Ancalitee.     .     .     .     Arpi^aTHNfT) parte  of  Berks 

and  Wilta. 
Bibnxd ...      .    not  meatiooed    ....'.      .    parte  of  Barka 
and  adjacent 
coiintiea. 
Casai         Caado      Hun- 
dred, HertB(r) 
The  Romans  did  not  ratom  to  the  island  miUl  the  reign  of 
Clandioa,  leaving  the  Britain  alone  for  about  a  century.     la  the 
interral  the  Britona  who  dwelt  in  the  parte  neareet  to  Oaul  appMU'  to 
hare  mads  some  progren  in  cinlisation.     They  coined  money,  and 
many  British  coins  have  been  disooverad,  of  which  ebout  forty  (note 
to  Oouf^'s  '  Camden ')  belong  to  a  prince,  Cunobelin,  whose  rasidenoe 
was  St  Camalodunam  (either  Colchester  or  Haldon),  and  whom  we 
shoald  therefore  take  to  bs  a  king  of  the  Trinobwitea,  the  people  of 
that  part  of  tha  country.    The  money  of  Cuaobdin  is  supposed  to 
bave  baeo  Ibe  work  of  a  Roman  artist,  or  of  some  Qanl  familiar  with 
Romaii  custom!.    The  subjoined  engraving  Is  from  a  coin,  one  of 
sereral  of  Cunobelin,  in  the  Britiah  Museum  : — 
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Coin  o[  CooolKtiD.     Gold.    Aclukl  ilu. 

The  Trioobantas  took  the  lead  in  oppoaition  to  the  invading  force 
sent  by  the  emperor  Claudius.  Auliu  Flautiue,  aHCoator  of  prwtorian 
rank,  commanded  tbe  forces  which  were  designed  for  the  attack  on  the 
island  (a-D.  43).  The  Britons  were  defeated  in  two  battles,  in  the  first  of 
which  they  were  commanded  by  Catardtacos,  in  the  second  by 
Togodumnus,  the  sane  of  the  now  deoaased  Cunobelin.  After  varioua 
encounters  with  the  uatiies,  Plautius  awaited  tha  arrival  of  tbe 
emperor  Claudius.  Claudius  embarked  with  reinforcements,  including 
some  elepbant^  and,  landing  at  Uassilia,  proceeded  through  Gaul  to 
Britaui.  Upon  hia  arrival  he  crossed  the  Thames  with  his  army, 
defeated  the  natives  who  had  assembled  to  oppose  him,  took 
Camalodonnm  or  Camulodunum,  the  capital  of  Cunobelin,  and  forced 
numbeis  of  the  Britons  to  submit  After  this  Bucoeaa  Claudius 
diaaimed  tha  vanquiahad  tribes  and  returned  to  Rome,  leaving  Plautiua 
to  seouie  the  Roman  conqueela.  The  senate  decreed  tjiumpbal 
honours  to  the  emperor,  and  the  memory  of  his  victory  hss  basD 
perpetoated  in  his  ooinsge. 

Daring  the  command  of  Plautius,  his  lieutenant  Tespasian  con- 
quered t£e  Isle  of  Wight.  Upon  the  departure  of  Plautius,  those 
Britons  who  were  struggling  for  independence  overtan  the  lands  of 
each  OS  hod  allied  themselves  with  or  submitted  to  the  Homana ;  and 
P.  OstoiiuB  Scapula,  who  succeeded  Plautius  (A.D.  GO)  as  proprcetor, 
on  hia  arrival  fbnnd  affiurs  in  great  confusion.  Be  immediately 
ooUeoted  forces,  routed  and  pursued  the  invaders,  and  prepared  to 
restrain  thalr  incursions  by  stations  or  camps  at  the  rivers  Sabrina 
(Severn)  and  Antona  or  Aufona  (Kene).  The  line  which  Ostorius 
pmpoaad  to  defend  comprehended  within  it  sll  the  southern  and 
BODth-eastem  parts  of  the  island,  including  nations  who  for  the  moat 
part  were  of  Belgio  origin,  and  who  had  either  aubmitted  without  a 
Btraggla  to  the  Roman  sway,  or  had  been  gubdusd  by  Plautius  and 
Teapaaan,  or  had  willingly  embraced  the  Roman  alliauce.  This  part 
of  the  islaiid  was  inhabited  by  tbe  tribes  mentioned  by  Cmsar,  by  the 
Iceni,  or  inhabitants  of  Norfolk,  SuSblk,  and  Cambridgeshire,  and  the 
Atrebetii ;  by  the  Catuellani  or  Catyeuchlani,  probably  the  native  tribe 
of  Cassivellaunus  ;  by  the  Dobuni ;  and  by  the  following  people  not 
yet  noticed :  the  Damnonii  or  Dumnonii,  people  of  Devonshire  -"'' 


is  pressrved  in  Win-chester) ;  and  Uie  Begoi,  people  of  Surrey  and 

The  Iceni  had  never  been  subdued :  they  had  allied  themaelvet  with 
the  Romans,  but  they  saw  that,  if  Oatorius  severed  tha  island  Into 
two  parts  by  a  line  of  militaiy  po*^  ^^  independence  of  all  within 
that  line  would  be  aacriSoed.  They  oonaequently  opposed  hia  plan, 
but  they  ware  defeated  by  Oatorius.  He  next  subjected  the  Cangi 
and  the  Brigantaa.  He  then  prepared  to  march  against  the 
Silums  or  SUyrea,  a  people  of  South  Wales,  whose  resiatanoe  to 


the  Romana  wu  more  obatinate  than  that  of  any  other  people  of 
South  Britain.  That  no  apprehension  of  a  rising  in  his  rear  might 
impede  bia  progress,  he  settled  a  colony  of  vatarans  at  Camalodnnum. 

Although  tbe  name  of  Catardtnena,  or,  according  to  the  ortbographj 
of  Tacitus,  Caractacus,  has  not  been  mentioned  since  the  notice  (rf 
Plautius's  first  campaign,  that  vaUant  prince  appears  to  hava  kept  the 
field ;  and  in  some  manner,  with  which  vro  are  not  acquainted,  he 
Iwoame  oommandeF  of  tha  Silnres.  (Tacit.  'Ann.'  lii  S3,  36.)  The 
•aat  of  war  wts  tniMfarred  into  tha  ooun^  of  the  Ordovioea,  people 
of  IforUi  Wales  and  Shr^ahire^  by  Canotacna.  He  posted  hu  forc« 
upon  Bate^aBoent,Badfortifledtheap[nioacheatiy  a  rampart  of  loose 
atones;  a  nver  ran  in  front  of  hia  atrong  piMltiDa,  and  hia  beet  troops 
took  their  station  before  the  campaita.  But  this  strong  positjon  was 
stormed  by  tha  Roman  tioopa ;  the  wib  and  daughter  of  Caraotsaus 
were  taken ;  his  biothera  surrendered  themselves;  and  the  gatlaot 
whioe  hiouelf  was  put  in  chains  by  Cartismandua,  quaan  of  the 
BriganteiS  with  whom  be  had  token  refuge,  and  delivered  up  to  the 
Romans.  His  noble  demeanour  when  at  Rome  before  Clandios  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  that  prince,  and  tbe  amperor  pardoned 
him.     His  defeat  and  capture  took  plaoa  probably  A.D.  51. 

The  insignia  of  a  triumph  were  decreed  to  Oatonus ;  but  his  suooeaaea 
ended  with  the  defeat  of  Caraotacua.  The  Romans  were  haraaied 
with  repeated  skirmiahes,  and  by  the  obatinate  reaistance  of  tha  Silurea, 
and  Ostorius  died  worn  out  wiUk  cam  (parbspe  a.D.  63). 

Didius,  the  aneeaaeof  of  Ostoriua,  found  the  Roman  affairs  in  a 
depi«sed  condition ;  and  ha  does  not  appear  to  have  gained  any  algnal 
advantage^  Hia  command  lasted  into  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  successor 
of  Claudius,  probably  till  a.D.  ST.  Veranius,  Uia  aucoeasor  of  Didius, 
lived  only  a  year  after  undertaking  the  command,  and  did  little.  Uis 
Buocessor,  Paulinus  Suetonius,  attacked  the  island  of  Hona  (Anglesey), 
transporting  his  infantry  over  the  stiajta  which  divide  that  island  from 
the  mainland  (the  Menai)  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  the  cavalry  fording 
the  passage,  or  in  the  deeper  parta  swimming.  The  description  of 
this  attack,  wbicb  is  liigbly  chu«cleristic  of  the  people  of  the  ialand, 
is  given  in  tha  annals  of  Taoitua.    {'Annales,'  xiv.  SO.) 

From  tbe  shores  of  the  extreme  west  Suetonius  was  recalled  by  the 
news  of  a  great  rising  of  the  na^ves  under  Boadicea  in  that  part  of 
tha   ialand    which   had   been    already    subdued   by  the   Romsiu. 

[Bo^lDlCB^  HlHT.  ARD  BlOO.  DlV.] 

Tha  revolt  of  Buadiosa  had  nearly  extinguished  tbe  Roman  domi- 
nion in  Britain,  but  at  last  tbe  natives  were  completely  defeated  in  a 
battle,  the  aoene  of  which  ia  supposed  to  have  been  just  to  the  north 
of  London.  Battle  Bridge,  St.  Pancrsa,  ia  thought  to  have  preserved 
in  its  name  a  memorial  of  this  dreadful  day.  (Nelson,  '  History  of 
Islington.'}  The  Roman  general  ravaged  the  teiritoriea  of  all  those 
native  tribes  which  had  wavered  in  their  attachment  to  the  Romona, 
as  wall  as  those  who  had  joined  in  the  revolt  Suetonius  was  at  last 
recalled  without  finishing  the  war  (a.d.  S2)  and  Petroniua  Turpilianus 
appointed  his  auoeassor. 

Several  generals  were  successively  sent  to  the  island ;  but  the 
Romans  made  little  progress  until  the  time  of  Vespasian,  a.d.  70-78, 
in.whoaa  reign  Petiliiis  Cerealia  aubdued  tha  Brigantea,  who  under 
Venutius  had  renewed  hoatilitica ;  and  Juliua  Frontinus  subdued  tha 
Siiurca.  But  the  glory  of  completing  the  conquest  of  South  Britain 
waa  reserved  for  Cnnus  Julius  Agricola,     [Aokicola.] 

From  the  time  of  Agricola  vre  read  bttle  about  Britain  in  tbe 
Roman  historians  until  the  reign  of  Hadrian  {a.i>.  117  to  138),  who 
visited  the  island.  The  emperor  fenced  in  the  Roman  territory  by  a 
rampart  of  turf  SO  Roman,  or  about  74  Engliah,  miles  long.  This 
rsmpart  extended  from  the  leatuary  Ituna,  Solway  Fritb,  to  the 
OerioBn  Ocean,  a  little  south  of  the  more  solid  wall  afterwards  built 
by  the  emperor  Sevarus.  In  the  aubaequent  reign  of  Antoninus  I^ua 
(^n.  138  to  ISl)  Lollius  Urbious,  hia  lieutenant  in  Britain,  drove 
back  the  barbarians,  and  raoovered  the  oountty  as  far  aa  Agricola's 
line  of  atatiou  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  [Ahtohikd^ 
WiU.  or.] 


In  the  following  reign  of  H.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (a.d.  101  to  180 
wa  have  some  notice  of  wars  in  Britain,  which  Colpurnius  Agriaola 
waa  sent  to  queU.  Commodus,  the  successor  of  Aurelius,  sent  against 
the  Caledonians  his  lieutenant,  Ulpiua  Haroellns,  who  defeated  the 
Caledonians  with  heavy  loss, 

Septimius  Sererua,  near  the  alsse  of  his  leign,  though  growing  old 
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and  infirm,  croased  over  into  the  idand  JuB.  206  or  207.  The  nativee 
who  had  been  in  a  state  of  inanrrection  offered  to  submit;  but 
Bererua  dianusaed  their  ambassadorB  and  continued  his  miUtaiy 
preparatioPB.  Two  people,  the  Moatca,  who  dwelt  nearest  to  the 
Roman  wall,  and  the  Caledonians,  who  were  more  remote,  were  the 
great  objects  of  the  emperor's  hostility.  These  tribes  wore  little 
clothing,  and  painted  or  otherwise  marked  upon  their  bodies  the 
figures  of  dirers  animals ;  a  small  target  or  shield,  aspear,  a  poniard, 
and  as  we  learn  from  Tacitua  a  cumbersome  unpointed  sword,  com- 
posed their  offensiTe  and  defensive  arms.  They  had  neither  walls 
nor  towns,  but  lived  in  tents ;  a  pastoral  race,  feeding  upon  milk  and 
wild  fruits,  and  the  flesh  of  such  animals  as  they  took  by  hunting. 

It  was  during  this  war  that  Severua  ordered  the  erection  of  the 
wall  which  stretches  across  the  iriand  frmn  the  Solway  to  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne.  The  length  of  this  wall,  owing  to  the  conruption 
of  the  text  of  ancient  authors,  is  given  wiUi  great  diversity.  It  is 
probable  that  the  true  reading  in  each  of  them  was  Lzzzn.  or  lzxxt. 
miles,  which  is  rather  more  than  the  length  assigned  to  Hadrian's 
rampart  of  tuif,  which  was  near  this  wall,  and  extended  in  the  same 
direction.    Remains  of  both  these  g^reat  works  exist. 

The  rampart  of  Severus,  which  is  of  stone^  is  for  the  most  part, 
but  not  invariably,  parallel  to  that  of  Hadrian ;  it  lies  to  the  north 
of  it,  and  extends  rather  farther  at  each  end.  It  ia  accompanied 
throughout  by  a  military  road,  or  indeed  by  several  militaty  roada. 
Perhaps  the  most  complete  account  of  the  wall  of  Severua  is  by 
Hutton  (<  History  of  the  Roman  Wall/  pp.  186-140). 

Severus  died  probably  at  Eboraoum  (York),  a.d.  210  or  211.  He 
appears  to  have  csrried  his  arms  far  into  Scothuid,  and  probably  fixed 
the  boundary  of  the  empire  at  the  rampart  of  Antoninus,  though  his 
erection  of  a  wall  so  near  to  the  rampart  of  Hadrian  indicates  that  he 
thought  the  intermediate  temtoiy  either  of  little  value  or  of  uncer- 
tain tenure.  His  son  Caracalla  soon  after  hb  death  surrendered  a 
great  part  of  this  territory  when  he  made  peace  with  the  CSaledoniana. 
In  the  reign  of  Diodetian  and  Maximian,  Carausius,  a  Men^ian  (the 
Menapians  were  a  people  of  the  Netherlands),  who  commanded  the 
Roman  fleet  in  the  North  Sea  against  the  Fraiddsh  and  Saxon  pirates, 
■eiaed  Britain  and  assumed  the  pu]2>le  (about  iuD.  288) ;  and  such 
waa  his  activity  and  power  that  tne  emperors  consented  to  recognise 
him  as  their  partner  in  the  empire.  He  was  however  after  some 
years  killed  by  Allectus,  one  of  his  fHends  (aj).  297),  and  three  yean 
afterwards  (a.d.  800^  Britain  was  recovered  for  the  emperors  by 
Asclepiddotus,  captam  of  the  guards.  Upon  the  rasignation  of 
Diocletian  and  MaTJmian  (a.d.  804)  Britain  was  included  in  the 
dominions  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  one  of  their  successors.  This 
prince  died  at  Eboracum  iuD.  807,  after  an  expedition  against  the 
Galedonians.  His  son  Constantino  the  Oreat  also  carried  on  some 
hostilities  with  the  same  people  and  the  Mseatea.  The  northern  tribes 
now  bogan  to  be  known  by  tne  namea  of  Picts  and  Soots. 

The  Roman  power  was  now  decaying,  and  the  provinces  were  no 
longer  secure  against  the  irruptions  of  the  savage  tribes  that  pressed 
upon  the  long  line  of  their  fkt>ntier.  Britain,  situated  at  one  extre- 
mity of  the  empire,  suffered  dreadfully.  The  northern  tribes,  Picta^ 
Soots,  and  Attacotti,  burst  in  from  the  north,  and  ^e  Saxons  infested 
the  ooast  In  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  Theodosius  (fkther  of  the 
emperor  of  that  name),  being  sent  over  as  governor,  found  the 
northern  people  plundering  Augusta  (London).  He  drove  them  out^ 
recovered  the  provincial  towns  and  forts,  re-established  the  Roman 
power,  and  gave  the  name  of  Valentia  either  to  the  district  between 
the  walls  of  Antoninus  and  Severus  (Richard  of  Cirencester,  Roy),  or 
as  Horsley  thinks,  to  a  part  of  the  province  south  of  the  wall  of 
Severus. 

When  Ghntian  and  Valentinian  II.  associated  Theodosius  (son  of 
the  above)  with  them  in  the  empire,  Maximus,  a  Spaniard,'  who  had 
served  with  great  distinction  in  Britain,  took  umbrage  at  the  pre- 
ference ahown  to  another,  and  raised  in  the  island  the  standard  of  revolt^ 
A.D.  881.  Levying  a  considerable  force  he  proceeded  over  to  the  con- 
tinent, defeated  Gratian,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
maintained  himself  for  aome  time  in  the  posseasion  of  his  usurped 
authority.  He  was  however  at  last  overcome  by  Theodosius,  and 
the  province  returned  to  its  subjection  to  the  empire.  The  Britons 
who  had  followed  Maximua  into  the  continent  received  from  him 
poaaessions  in  Armorica,  where  they  laid  the  foundation  of  a  state 
which  atill  retaina  their  name.    [Brbtaonx.] 

Stilicho,  whose  name  ia  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  the  degenerate 
age  in  which  he  lived,  served  in  Britain  with  success,  probab^  about 
A.D.  408 ;  but  the  time  and  particulars  of  his  service  are  not  known. 
The  unhappy  province  after  hia  departure  was  again  attacked  by 
barbarians,  and  agitated  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  Roman  soldiery, 
who  successively  set  up  three  claimants  to  the  imperial  throne, 
Marcus,  Gratian,  and  Ck>nAtantine.  The  first  and  second  were  soon 
dethroned  and  destroyed  by  the  very  power  which  had  raised  them. 
CJonstantine  was  for  a  time  moi'e  fortunate.  Raising  a  force  among 
the  youth  of  the  island  he  passed  over  into  Gaul  (a.d.  409),  acquired 
possession  of  that  province  and  of  Spain,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  his 
government  at  Aries,  where  he  was  soon  after  besieged,  taken,  and 
killed.  His  expedition  served  to  exhaust  Britain  of  its  natural 
defenders :  the  distresses  of  the  empire  rendered  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Roman  troops  neoeaaary,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 


or  aeoording  to  some  about  JuD.  420,  nearly  500  years  alter  the 
first  invasion  by  Julius  Ctasar,  the  island  was  ahaaaoned  by  them. 

We  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  subdivision,  govanuneBl^  and 
genend  state  of  Britain  while  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  first  Roman  governors  were  the  proprsstora^  officers  chiefly  or 
entirely  military ;  nor  are  there,  so  far  as  we  know,  any  records  or 
traces  of  a  subdivision  of  Britain  till  a  comparatively  later  period  of 
the  Roman  dominion.  The  extensive  and  important  changes  intro- 
duced into  the  Roman  government  by  Diocletian  a£footed  Britain. 
The  whole  empire  was  divided  into  four  great  pv«fectures,  and  Britain 
was  included  in  the  prefecture  of  (3auL 

Our  authority  for  the  administration  of  Britsin  is  the  'Notitia 
Imperii,'  a  record  of  late  date,  probably  as  late  as  <he  time  of  the 
Romans  quitting  the  island.  fVom  the  '  Notitia '  we  leam  that  the 
government  of  tibe  id^nd  was  intrusted  to  an  officer  called  '  Yicarius^' 
which  Horsley,  not  inaptly,  translates  '  vice-gerent.'  Under  him 
there  were  five  governors  (for  dvil  purposes,  we  presume),  two  '  Gon- 
sulares'  (men  of  consular  rank)  for  the  two  provinces  of  Maxima 
(Tsesariensis  and  Valentia,  and  three  '  Prsesides^  (presidents)  for  the 
provinces  of  Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Secunda  (First  and  Second 
Britain),  and  Ilavia  OsBsarienais.  Three  other  principal  ofllcen  are 
mentioned, — ^the '  Gomes  littoris  Baxonioi  per  Britanniam*  (Count  of 
the  Saxon  shore  in  Britain),  the  'Comea  Britanniarum'  (Count  of 
Britain),  and  the  < Dux  Britanniarum'  (Duke  of  Britain).  Wa  have 
transUted  the  worda  'Comes'  and  'Dux'  by  'Count' and 'Duke,' 
after  Horsley:  the  modem  titles  an  obviously  derived  ftom  the 
more  ancient;  but  there  is  this  diflbrsnoe,  that  while  the  modem 
names  now  indicate  only  rank  and  title,  the  anoisnt  names  wer« 
attached  to  offices. 

The  situation  of  the  five  provinces  of  Antain,  aeoording  to  Rlohard 
of  Cirencester  (a  monk  of  the  14th  oentoiy,  whose  worn  waa  disco- 
vered and  published  at  Copenhagen  about  the  middle  of  tha  last 
century,  and  whose  authority,  though  disputed  by  some,  is  apparently 
trustworthy),  was  as  foUowa  We  give  them  in  a  tabular  form,  with 
the  nations  whidi  occupied  each : — 


Britanioa 
Channel, 


OmUii 

Bdgcg 

Damnonii 

Bibroci 

Seaontiitei 

Hedui 

Atrdtatii 

DunUriges 


i 


AneaUia 


Prima,  the  country  south  of  the  Thamea  and  the  Bristol 
including  the  territories  of  the 

These  nations  are  mentioned  by  Richard  of  Cirenoea- 
ter :  the  Cantii  were  the  inhabitants  of  Kent;  the  Belgsd, 
of  Somersetshire,  Wilts,  and  Hants ;  the  Damnonii,  of 
Devonshire  and  (Cornwall ;  the  Bibroci,  of  parts  of  Bcorka 
and  adjacent  counties ;  the  Segontiaci,  of  parts  of  Hants 
and  Berks;  the  Hedui,  of  ^mersetehire  and  part  of 
Gloucestershire;  the  Atrebatii,  of  parts  of  Bancs  and 
Wilts ;  the  Durotriges,  of  Dorsetshire  and  neighbour- 
hood. Richard  placea  the  Bihrod,  whom  he  aeems  to 
eonfound  with  we  Regni  (or,  as  he  terms  them,  the 
Bhemi)  in  Surrey  and  Bast  Sussex.  He  says  the  Dnro- 
^  trigee  were  sometimes  called  Morini 

Not  mentioned  by  Richard,  unless  the  first  are  the 

same  as  the  Rhemi  or  Bibroci,  and  the  second  as  the 

AtrebatiL    The  Regni,  according  to  other  authoritieo^ 

were  people  of  Surrev  and  Sussex.    The  Ancalitea  of 

,C«ear  are  held  to  be  tne  Atrebatii  of  Ptolem»us, 

Oimhri        J     People,  as  it  seems,  of  Devonshire  and  Oomwally  men- 
CornMi      \  tioned  by  Richard,  not  by  Ptolemamsi 

Britanvia  Sboukda,  the  country  separated  from  the  rest  of  Britain 
by  the  Sabrina  or  Severn,  and  Deva  or  Dee ;  that  ia^  Wales,  Hera- 
fordahira,  Monmouthshire^  and  parte  of  Shropshire,  of  the  oountiea 
of  Gloucester  and  Worcester  i  including  the  territtniea  of  the 

SUwretf  people  of  that  part  of  South  Wales  bordering  on  Bnglaad 
and  of  Inose  parts  of  Bngland  between  South  walep  and  the 
Severn. 

Ordoviea,  people  of  that  part  of  Korth  Wales  bordering  on  KnglmiA 

Dimecim,  or/     People  of  the  west  part  of  South  Walea^  counties  of 
AiVAirrcu       \  Pembroke,  Caermarthen,  Cardigan. 

Omigitmd,     t     People  of  Caernarvonshire^  supposed  by  som»  to  be 
or  KaeyKOPot  \  the  Cangl,  attacked  by  Ostorius.    (See  above.) 

Flayia  Gsbariehbib,  the  territory  north  of  the  Thames,  east  of  the 
Severn,  and  probably  south  of  the  Mersey,  the  Don  which  joins  the 
Yorkshire  Ouse,  ana  the  Humber;  comprehending  the  territory 
of  the 

Chmabii 
Kapraviei 


OamU 
<7a<sfiiidUana 

leefU 


{People  of  Gheahire,  part  of  Shropahiie^  and  loaM 
a4JsMnt  districts. 

^  Richard  of  CHrenoester  considers  the  CSassii  and  the 
Catyeuchlani  to  be  the  same  people.  The  same  writer 
considers  that  tiie  Cassii  and  Dobuni  made  up  the  king- 

7  dom  or  rather  the  republic  of  the  Cassii.  The  situation 
of  the  Casdi  is  supposed  to  be  in  Cassio  Hundred, 
Herts;  the  Dobuni,  in  Gloucestershire;  the  Iceni 
(auppoaed  to  be  the  Cenomagni  of  Caesar),  in  Norfolk, 
.  Suflolk,  and  Cambridge ;  the  Trinobantes^  in  Essex. 


inr 


BRITANNIA. 


BRITANNIA. 


in 


Koprrovoi 


People  of  the  ooontiee  of  Linooln,  NoUingbftoii  Lei* 

oester,  and  the  a4]Ment  partok    These  people  seem  to 

<  be  regarded  by  Richard  as  a  sabdivision  of  the  loeni 

The  loeni,  properly  so  called,  he  giTcs  as  the  other  sub- 

^diYislon,  calling  them  CenomannL 

M^ATfifA,  Cxusnutsa,  the  country  from  the  Hersey  and  the  Humber 
to  the  wall  of  SeTeruBi  comprehending  the  territory  of  the 

Briffontei, 

^]^]^        \    People  of  the  East  Riding  of  Torkshire. 

VolanHi  t  Two  nations  oonfederate  together,  according  to 
and  <  Richard,  not  mentioned  by  Ftolemsus ;  they  inhabited 

Sutwttii       L  Lancashire,  or  part  of  it 

YALBimA  or  Valbstiaha,  the  oouitry  between  the  wall  of  Beveros 
and  the  rampart  of  Antoninus,  including  the  south  part  of  Scotland, 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  part  of  Cumberland,  oompre- 
hendinic  the  territories  of  the 

The  inhabitants  of  the  east  coast  of  Northumberland 
and  the  adjacent  coast  of  Scotland. 


Ottadini 
fira9i|roi 

Oadmi 

Sdgwfm 

Nov€uiia 
Novorroi 


{ 


DamnU 


r  These  people  dwelt  to  the  west  of  the  Ottadini,  in 
<  Northumberland,  in  Roxbuiigh,  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and 
I  Lanark-shires. 

f     The  inhabitants  <tf  Dumfries  and  part  of  Kiroud- 
t  bright-shires. 

1    TheinhabitantBofWigtonshiM 

The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Scotland  south  of  the 
wall  of  Antoninus  not  occupied  by  the  aboTo-mentioned 
nations.  They  seem  to  have  occupied  a  considerable 
traot  north  of  the  wall,  whieh,  being  cut  off  from  Uie 
rest  of  their  territories,  was  wasted  by  the  Caledonians 

The  remaining  part  of  the  island  tros  nerer  long  in  the  power  of 
the  Romans.  Agrioola  overran  part  of  it  and  established  some  st^ 
tions ;  and  probably  other  commanders  after  him  brought  it  into 
temporary  subjection.  The  part  whidi  Agrioola  thus  subdued  it 
termed  by  Richard 

TxBr  AflUKAf  including  the  oounti^  between  the  rampart  of  Antoninus 
aiftd  a  line  drawn  from  the  Moray  Frith  (Varar  eostuaiy,*  Ptolo- 
mous)  to  the  mouth  of  the  C^de,  iad  oomprehending  the  territories 
of  the 

HwetHif  mentioned  by  Tacitus  but  not  by  Ptolemseus ;  It  is  likely 
they  occupied  the  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Damnii  which  lay 
beyond  the  wall :  wey  were  south-west  of  the  Tay. 


or 

Ovffrcirorrfff 


}The  differen 
respect  to  tbi 
are  to  assign  t] 


difference  between  Richard  and  Ptolemaous  with 
this  people  makes  it  uncertain  whether  we 
them  to  Uteshire  or  Angua 


TaixaH  f  Inhabitants  ofthe  coast  of  Aberdeenshire.  Their  chief 
Tf|aXec         1.  town,  DcYana  (Ai|qmii«),  was  probably  Old  Aberdeen. 

Vrntomaai  F  '^^  »uge  of  the  Grampians  towards  the  north-east; 
fZ—^^l,  \  Banff,  Moray  or  Hurray,  Nairn,  and  part  of  Invemess- 
^^^""•'^    L  shires. 

DamnU  Alhani  Oaot  mentioned  by  Ptolemttus),  parts  of  Perth,  Argrle, 
Stilling,  and  DumbartoU'Shires.  Oeneral  Rot  considers  Albam  to 
mean  mountaineers.  Perhaps  they  are  comprehended  by  Ptolemaus 
among  the  Damnii  {A^fawn)  of  Valentia. 

AUmoUUi  not  mentioned  by  PtolenuBUs  but  by  Ammianua  Itaroellinus. 
They  inhabited,  according  to  Richard,  the  country  on  the  bank  of 
the  Clyde  and  of  the  great  lake  Lyncalidor,  supposed  to  be  Lodi 
Lomond. 

Richard  supposes  that  this  province  of  Valentia  waa^  m  the  time 
of  the  later  emperors  called  Thuli  :  to  the  rest  of  Scotland  he  gl?es 
the  name  of 

Calxdohia,  eomprehending  the  territories  of  the  fbUowing  people : — 

'  North-west  of  the  Moray  Frith  and  Loch  Ness.  The 
immense  Caledonian  Forest  covered  their  territoiy  or 
rather  skirted  it  to  the  north-west  Ptolemseus  seems 
make  them  extend  in  a  south-west  direction  as  fkr  as 
Loch  I^e;  thus  SHwignlng  to  them  parts  of  iBTsmess, 
Perth,  and  Argyie-shins. 

L    Inhabitants  of  parts  <tf  Boss  and  Gromav^Hdures. 

*  Tatar,  as  II  is  eoneelly  written  la  the  LaHa  eAMkm  of  PtolsBmi  by 
ftoekheyasr.  Ihe  naaM  Taisr  stiU  exists  la  Btrath  Itear,  tke  upper  cad  ti 
the  Moray  Frith. 


CaUdoniif 
properly 
aoMlled, 

SaAafBeriM 


IPi 


Logi 
Aayot 

CfanuAU 
Kopyovioi 


} 


Canma 
Kffwvct 
Cfreonei 


These  two  nations  seem  to  haye  inhabited  the  east 
ooast  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness-shires.  The  name  of 
the  Logi  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  modem  pariah  of 
Loch.'    Richard  intimates  that  the  Camabii  were   a 

}/  colony  of  the  people  so  called  in  South  Britain,  who 
I  abandoned  their  country  in  conjunction  with  the  Cantii, 
upon  the  Roman  conquest,  and  settled  here.    If  there 
be  any  truth  in  this  aoooimt  we  may  perhaps  identify 
v.tbe  Cantn  with  these  wandering  Cantii* 

{Part  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland-shires  west  of  the 
Camabii  If  we  follow  Richard's  orthography,  perhaps 
a  relic  of  the  name  Cat-ini  may  be  preaerred  in  Caith- 
ness. 

M^  }     ^^  ^'  ^®  ^^  ^  Sutherlandshire. 

^^JJ^JJJJJ^  }  The  west  coast  of  Sutherland  and  Cromarty-shires. 

These  two  people  (if  two  there  were,  for  we  are  inclined 
to  think  some  confusion  of  transcribers  has  led  one  name 
to  be  variously  written,  and  hence  it  has  been  supposed 
there  were  two  people  where  really  Mras  only  one)  dwelt 
along  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  between  Loch  Rroom  and 
the  Linnhe  Loch. 

{The  peninsula  of  Cantire  and  the  adjacent  part  of  Argyle- 
ehire  between  the  Linnhe  Loch  and  Loch  Fyne.  Richard,  in 
his  map,  gives  the  names  of  Epidxa  Superior  and  Inferior  to 
Jura  and  Islay  respectively. 

Horsley  ffives  an  arrangement  of  the  provinces  entirely  diffbrent 
from  the  above,  except  so  fskr  as  regards  Britannia  Seeunda.  He 
makes  Britannia  Prima  to  extend  from  the  coast  of  Sussex  to  the 
banks  of  the  None,  and  assigns  the  western  counties  to  Flavia 
CiBsariensis.  He  pUoes  Valentia  within  the  widl  of  Severus,  and 
Maxima  CsBsariensis  beyond  it 

Our  chief  authorities  in  the  above  table  have  been  Richard  of 
CSrencester  and  Ptolenusus ;  in  the  Latin  names  we  have  commonly 
followed  the  spelling  of  the  former ;  the  Greek  names  we  have  sub- 
joined from  Ptolemaus,  as  fkr  as  he  jfiimishes  them,  except  where  they 
nave  been  given  before  in  the  course  of  the  history.  The  locality  of 
the  several  nations  maybe  seen  in  the  maps  of  Ancient  Britain  (north 
and  south),  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledga 

There  were,  according  to  Richard  of  Cirencester,  two  municipia  or 
towns  whose  inhabitants  enjoyed  most  of  the  privileges  of  Romsn 
citizens. 

Verokunimn  (OvpoXorcor)  near  St.  Albans. 
Bboraeum  (E/Sopojcor),  now  York,  quarters  of  the  sixth  legion  and 

i^parently  the  residence  of  the  Roman  emperors  when  in  Britain. 

The  Colonia  were  settlements  of  Roman  citizens,  and  served  to 
diffuse  the  language,  religion,  and  arts,  and  to  secure  the  supremacy 
of  Rome.    According  to  Richard  there  were  in  Britain  nine  colonies, 
namely : — 
Lmdmimn  (AovBiPtoy)  ot  Augusta,  now  London,  mentioned  by  Tacitus 

as  a  place  of  great  trade,  though  not  spoken  of  in  his  tmie  as  a 

colony. 
Oamaloduinum  (Ko/iovXoSayoy),  Oeminas  Mortice,  now  Colchester  or 

Maldon  (?). 
JRhutvjtia  (or  Rutu^,  'Itin.  Anton.'  'Povrovruu),  now  Richborough,  near 

Sandwich. 
7%erm<B  or  Aqua  Solii  fTSara  9€ptui),  now  Bath. 
Itca  or  Seeunda,  now  Caerleon. 

Deva  or  QeUca  (Ai^ovya),  now  Chester,  quarters  of  the  20th  legion. 
OUvum  or  Cflaudia,  now  Qlouoester. 
Lindum  (AivSoy),  how  Lincoln. 
Camharicum,  now  Cambridge  (or  Ickliogham,  in  Suffolk.    Horsley). 

There  were  ten  cities  Laiio  Jure  doncUi ;  the  inhabitants  of  Uieae 
possessed  privileges,  but  not  equal  to  the  foregoing. 
J>uimomagu$  {Durobriva, '  Itin.  Ant'?),  now  Castor  on  None  or  Water 

Newton. 
Catarraetam  {CtUarracto  or Catarractonum,  'Itin.  Ant' Knrovf^tucroyioif), 

now  Catterick  in  Yorkshire. 
CfamboduMim  {KafimfyKoiovvwt),  now  SladL  in  Yorkshire  near  the 

border  of  Lancashire. 
Coccium  (supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Peyo^woif  of  PtoL),  now  Rib- 

ohester«  Lu&oashire. 

*  A  eonparlson  of  the  •itoation  of  the  Csraahii  at  the  extremities  of  the 
inland  in  GorawaU  and  GaithneM  vill  perhaps  incline  us  to  aooonnt  for  tho 
similarity  of  their  designation  by  a  reference  to  ito  etymology  rather  than  to 
saeh  a  connexion  of  the  people  as  Slchard  sapposes.  The  Celtic  root  eor»  or 
horn  (see  Camden)  appears  In  many  other  languages  with  the  signification  of 
an  extremity  or  a  horn :  compare  the  Hebrew  km,  the  Latin  eom-n,  our  own 
words  eom-cr,  Cbm-wall,  fto.  By  a  reference  to  the  presumed  etymology  of 
the  names  Omf-n  and  Caat-O,  we  eau  acoovnt  ftir  their  sfanilarity  also ;  the 
root  eml  (compare  Oat-ii  and  C9BBi4B  above  with  the  ancient  0aat4ibrl  and 
the  modem  OamUie,  see  Camden)  is  snppoaed  to  mean  In  OelUe,  a  corner. 
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Luffubalia  {LuguvaUitun, '  ItiiL  Ant.'),  now  Carlisle. 

Pteroton  (nrffMrrov  irrpciTorffSoy,  the  flying  camp),  now  Burgh-head, 

Morayshii'e,  Scotland. 
Victoria  {Ovucropta),  now  Dealgin  Ross,  Perthahire. 
Theodoaia,  now  Dumbarton. 

Coritwm  {Duracomovinkm^  *  Itin.  Anton.'  Kopurtor),  now  Cirencester. 
Sw^nodwMMi^  now  Old  Samm. 

There  were  twelve  towns  called  Stipendiaries,  with  whose  munioipa] 
constitution  and  privileges  we  are  not  aoqpainted. 
Venta  SUurum,  now  Caer-went  or  Caer«gwent,  Monmouthshire, 
Venta  Belgarwn  (Ovtrra),  now  Winchester,  Hants. 
VerUa  Icenorum  (Oucrra),  now  Caistor,  near  Norwich. 
S^fOtUivm,  now  Caer^Seiont^  near  Caernarvon. 
Muridunum,  now  Seaton,  near  Colyton,  Devon. 
Ragte  {RakE,  'Itin.  Anton.'  *Payt),  now  Leicester. 
Cantiopolis  or  Durovemum  (Aapoutyw),  now  Canterbury. 
Durinwn  (Dumovariat  '  Itin.  Anton.'  Aowiorf),  Dorchester. 
Isca  (IffKa),  now  Exeter. 

Bremenium  (BotfjL^inov),  now  Riechester,  Northumberland. 
Vindonwn  {V%ndomi8,  '  Itin.  Anton.*),  near  Andover,  Hants,  a  Yeiy 

doubtful  position. 
Durobrivcef  now  Rochester. 

In  the  above  Ust  we  have  given  the  orthography  of  Richard,  noting 
any  variation  between  him  and  the  *  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.'  The 
Qreek  names  as  usual  aze  from  Ptolemteus.  The  list  of  Municipia  and 
Colonise,  it  should  be  added,  is  by  no  means  complete. 

BRITISH  AMERICA.  The  territory  comprehended  under  this 
name  extends  from  41''  to  78°  N.  lat,  and  from  52*"  to  141'*  W.  long. 
The  south  boundary  of  British  America  is  formed  by  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.  The  frontier  line  between  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States,  was  settled  by  the  Conventions  of  1889  and 
1846.  It  strikes  th^  St.  Lawrence  in  lat  45**,  at  the  village  of  St.  Regie, 
which  stands  at  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Stw  Francis.  The  Une 
then  proceeds  in  a  south-western  direction  through  Uie  middle  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  into  Lake  Ontario,  which  it  divides  into  two  neariy  equal 
portions ;  leaves  Ontario  by  the  river  Niagara  and  bisects  Lake  l^e ; 
passes  north  through  the  river  Detroit  into  and  through  the  lake  and 
river  St.  Clair ;  enters  Lake  Huron  at  its  southern  point  and  quits  it 
at  its  north-western  extremity ;  runs  through  '  the  Narrows'  and  to 
the  west  of  the  island  of  St  Joseph  into  Lake  Superior,  which  it 
crosses  with  a  winding  course  leaving  Isle  Royale  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States.  Quitting  Lake  Superior  by  Pigeon  River  the 
boundary-line  runs  north-west  to  the  north-western  angle  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  in  49°  0'  N.  Ut,  94°  26'  W.  long. ;  proceeds  thenoe  due 
west  to  the  Pacific  :  the  island  of  Vancouver,  opposite  this  maritime 
boundary-point^  being  allotted  to  Great  Britain.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  territory  to  the  north  of  the  line  just  described  has 
Deen  little  explored,  and  is  of  value  only  as  hunting-ground.  The 
eastern  portion  of  the  territory  is  in  poesession  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  while  the  western  is  known  as  the  North-Westem  or  Indian 
territoiy.  A  portion  of  the  north-west  ooast  of  America  bordering  on 
the  North  Pa<nfic  Ocean  is  claimed  by  Russia.  This  portion  extends 
from  57°  N.  lat.  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  from  140°  W. 
long,  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  settled  provinces  of  North  America  belonging  to  Great  Britain 
are  Lower  Canada,  or  Canada  Ea8t>  lying  between  44°  and  50°  N.  lat, 
and  between  64°  and  76°  W.  long, ;  Upper  Canada,  or  Canada  West, 
41°  to  49°  N.  lat.  74°  to  85°  wTlong. ;  New  Brunswick,  45°  to  48°  N. 
Ut,  64°  to  68°  W.  long. ;  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  48°  to  47°  N. 
lat,  60°  to  67°  W.  long. ;  Prince  Edward's  Island,  46°  to  47°  N.  lat, 
62°  to  65°  W.  long. ;  Newfoundland,  46°  to  52°  N.  lat,  52°  to  60°  W. 
long.  [Athabasoa;  BbabLakb;  Canada;  Cape  Breton;  Coppeb- 
MiNE  Riyeb;  Hudson's  Bat  Tebbitobies;  New  Beunswiok; 
Newfoundland  ;  Nova  Scotia  ;  Vancouyeb  Island.] 

BRITISH  CHANNEL.    [Enolish  Channel.] 

BRITISH  GUYANA.    [Gutana,  Bbitbh.] 

BRITISH  HONDURAS.    [Hondubas,  Bbitish.] 

BRITISH  INDIA.    [Hindustan.] 

BRITISH  EAFFRARIA.  This  name  is  applied  to  a  dependency 
or  military  possession,  recently  annexed  to  Cape  Colony  in  South 
Africa.  The  annexation  arose  out  of  the  Kaffir  war  of  1847.  For 
twenty  years  before  that  date  the  settlers  in  the  AUxmy  district  cf  Cape 
Colony,  being  near  the  eastern  frontier,  were  often  exposed  to  irruptions 
from  the  Kaffirs.  Successive  governors  of  the  colony — Sir  R  D'Urban, 
Sir  P.  Maitland,  and  Sir  H.  Pottinger — ^had  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
suppress  these  inroads.  In  1847  Sir  H.  Smith  subdued  for  a  time  the 
Kaffirs,  but  their  deep-seated  resentment  against  the  white  settlers 
broke  out  again  with  great  force  in  1850.  On  the  last  day  of  that  year 
Sir  H.  Smith  issued  a  proclamation  from  King  WiUiam's  Town 
establiihing  martial  law  in  the  colony,  and  ordering  all  colonists 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  20  to  rise  en  mam  to  defend  the  frontier 
igainst  the  Kaffirs.  The  British  troops  suffered  much  ann<^ance  and 
loss  in  the  harassing  bush-warfare  which  ensued.  On  the  8th  November, 
1851,  m  an  encounter  with  the  Kaffirs  in  the  Waterkloof,  lieutenant- 
Oolonel  Fordyce  and  several  officers  and  men  of  the  74  th  regiment  were 
killed^  and  a  considerable  number  wounded,  the  Kaffirs  escaping  unhurt 
In  January  1852  Mijor<}eneral  Cathoart  replaced  Sir  H.  Smith.  On 
the  20th  December  General  Catheart  defeated  the  B«iitQS;  a  ]^tUBr>ri 


on  Berea  Mountain  in  the  Orange  Sovereignty,  shortly  after  which 
three  chiefs  named  Macomo,  Suidilli,  and  Kreili  submitted  to  the 
British,  and  the  war  was  virtually  at  an  end.  A  treaty  of  peace  was 
ratified  at  a  conference  between  the  Qeneral  and  the  Kaffir  chiefs  held 
near  Kmg  William's  Town  on  the  9th  of  March,  1853.  This  'UtUe 
war'  cost  England  about  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  The  country 
called  British  Kaffiraria  is  a  huge  district  eastward  of  Cape  Colony, 
over  which  the  British  government  hold  a  kind  of  sovereignty  or 
protectorship,  the  precise  character  of  which  has  not  been  veiy  dearly 
defined.  British  military  posts  are  maintained  at  various  points  over 
the  area.  The  district  is  divided  into  counties:  Buffido  River  is 
considered  the  harbour ;  a  town  called  London  is  to  be  established  at 
the  mouth  of  Bufialo  River. 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES.    [West  Indies,  Bbitibh.] 

BRITTANY.    [Bbetaonb.] 

BRIVEa    [CoBBin.] 

BRIXEN.    tTTBOul 

BRIXH AM,  Devonshire^  a  seaport  and  market-town  in  the  parish 
of  Brixham  and  hundred  of  Haytor,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
TorUy,  in  50*  23'  N.  lat,  3"  31^  W.  long. ;  distant  25  miles  a  finm 
Exeter,  and  208  miles  S.  W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the 
town  of  Brixham  in  1851  was  5627.  The  livings  are  in  the  archdea- 
conry of  Totnes  and  diocese  of  Exeter. 

The  manor  of  Brixham  formerlv  belonged  to  the  Novants,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  the  Yalletort  family,  who  sold  the  manor.  It 
was  afterwards  divided  into  quarters,  one  of  which  was  purchased  by 
12  fishermen  of  Brixham  Quay,  divided  into  12  shares,  and  again  sab- 
divided  into  smaller  portions,  Ihe  possessors  of  these  divided  diares^ 
however  small,  calling  themselves  quay  lords.  Many  of  theee  quay 
lords  are  to  be  found  among  the  fishermen  of  the  plaice.  Brixham  is 
situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south-west  from  Berrvhead,  the  moet 
westerly  point  of  Torbay,  and  directly  opposite  to  Torquay;  being 
distant  from  that  celebrated  watering-place  about  7  miles  by  water. 
The  town  is  long  and  straggling,  extending,  from  the  upper  extremity 
beyond  the  chunsh  to  the  lower  on  the  quay,  upwards  of  a  mile  and  a 
halt  Most  of  the  business  of  the  place  is  transacted  in  the  lower 
town.  In  both  sections  of  the  town  there  has  been  of  late  years  a 
considerable  increase  of  new  and  well-built  houses,  and  the  two  are 
now  almost  united.  The  lower  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  fish- 
market  has  been  enlarged  and  greatly  improved.  The  prosperity  of 
Brixham  is  ohiefiy  dependent  on  its  fishery.  More  than  200  sail  of 
vessels,  comprising  20,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  employing  1500  seamen, 
belong  to  this  town,  which  as  a  port  is  subordinate  to  Dartmouth ; 
most  of  these  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  trade.  The  average 
amount  received  for  fish  is  said  to  be  6002.  per  week.  The  best  of  £e 
fish  are  sent  to  Exeter,  Bath,  Bristol,  and  London.  Turbot^  solee» 
whitings  plaice,  mullet^  mackerel,  and  other  fish  are  taken  in  oonn- 
derable  numbers.  During  the  London  season  about  50  of  the  decked 
trawl  boats  are  usually  absent  from  Brixham,  being  employed  in 
supplying  the  London  market  with  soles,  turbots,  &c,  fit>m  Hull  and 
Ramflgate,  fishing  over  the  intermediate  space  between  those  places. 
Several  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  Brixham  are  employed  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Spanish,  and  coasting  trad&  The  harbour  consists  of 
two  basins,  the  outer  one  having  been  formed  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
53002.,  raised  solely  amongst  the  inhabitants. 

The  parish  church,  situated  in  the  upper  town,  was  built  by  the 
Prior  of  Totnes  in  1878;  the  acconunodation  has  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  galleries.  In  the  church  is  a  cenotaph  of  Sir  Francis  Buller, 
the  judge.  Lower  Brixham  has  been  constituted  a  district  pariah ; 
its  church,  which  was  built  in  1820  has  since  been  enkuged.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Independents  have  places  of 
worship.  There  is  a  National  school,  with  which  has  been  incorporated 
an  Enaowed  school  founded  in  1634. 

The  Public  Rooms,  erected  in  1835,  are  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  town.  The  market-house  is  bv*  the  waterside.  A  market  was 
granted  to  Brixham  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1799.  Markets  are  held 
on  Tuesdav  and  Saturday.  A  fair  is  held  on  Whit-Tuesday  and  the 
foUowing  day.  There  are  two  iron  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brixham,  one  of  which  is  worked  d  uring  the  winter.  The  ore  is  shipped 
at  Brixham  to  be  smelted  in  Wales.  Brixham  was  the  landing-place 
of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  IIL,  when  he  arrived 
in  England,  November  4tb,  1688.  A  monument  with  an  inscription 
commemorates  the  event  At  the  end  of  the  pier  is  a  tablet  recording 
the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William  lY.,  July  2l8t^ 
1823.  The  inhabitants  on  that  occasion  presented  to  the  duke  an 
address,  with  a  piece  of  the  stone  on  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
first  set  foot»  both  being  inclosed  in  a  box  made  of  heart  of  oi£  said 
to  be  800  years  old. 

BRIXTON.    tSuBBBT.] 

BRIXWORTH,  Northamptonshue,  a  small  village,  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Brixworth  and  hundred  of 
Orlingbuiry,  is  situated  in  52**  21'  N.  lat.  0*  54'  W.  long. ;  64  mUes  N. 
frx>m  Northampton,  and  72^  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Nortiiampton  and  diocese 
of  Peterborough.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Brixworth  in  1851 
was  1258,  including  137  inmates  of  the  Uuion  workhouse.  Brixworth 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  84  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
^1,870  acces,  an^  a  popi||^tion  in  1851  of  14,629.    Besides  the  paciab 
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church,  there  ifl  a  pliice  of  worship  for  Baptists.  There  is  a  National 
school    A  fair  is  held  on  the  Monday  after  Ascension  Day. 

BROACH.    [Baroaoh.] 

BROADSTAIRa    [Ksnt.] 

BROCK.    [Canada.] 

BROCKVILLE.    [Canada.] 

BROD.    [Bosnia.] 

BRODT,  a  town  in  the  Austrian  Crownland  of  Qalicia»  is  sitoated 
in  a  swampy  plain  bounded  by  forests,  and  on  the  rirulet  Suoha- 
mielka»  which  flows  north  into  the  Styr;  in  50*  7'N.  lat,  25'*  18'  R 
long.,  and  has  24,000  inhabitants.  Brody  is  large,  but  ill  built  and 
dirty;  the  houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  wood.  Above  8000  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Jews,  on  which  account  the  town  has  been 
nicknamed  '  The  German  Jerusalem.'  There  are  serenil  squares  and 
open  spaces ;  seyeral  Qreek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  three  syna- 
gogues, a  conventy  a  laige  palace  belonging  to  Hhe  Potocki  family,  and 
other  handsome  buildings.  It  has  two  Jewish  schools,  a  Roman 
Catholic  grammar  school,  a  seminary  for  female  education  annexed  to 
the  convent^  a  Jewish  hospital,  a  tiieatre,  and  public  baths.  Brody 
was  made  a  free  town  in  1779.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  it  is  the 
most  important  town  in  Ghilicia.  The  trade  is  almost  exdusiyely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  consists  principdily  in  the  export  of  cattle, 
horses,  honey,  wax,  tallowy  Isinglass^  hides  and  skins,  leather,  aniseed, 
dried  fruit,  &c. ;  jewels,  pearls,  colonial  produce,  and  manufiEkCtured 
goods  are  imported  by  way  of  Odessa ;  there  is  also  a  transit  trade  in 
merchandise  to  Russia,  Turkey,  &c.  The  chief  industxial  products  of 
Brody  are  leather  and  linen ;  its  fairs  are  well  attended. 

BROEK.    [Holland,  South.] 

BROMBERQ.    [Posbn.] 

BROMLEY,  Kent,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Bromley,  himdred  of  Bromley  and  Beckenham,  and 
lathe  of  Sutton-at-Hone,  is  situated  on  elevated  nound  on  tiie  right 
side  of  the  small  river  Bavensboume,  in  51*"  24'  N.  lat,  O""  1'  E.  long. ; 
10  miles  S.E.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Bromley 
in  1851  was  4127.  The  living  ia  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  ardhdea- 
donry  of  Maidstone  and  diocese  of  Canterbury.  Bromley  Poor-Law 
Unioai  contains  16  parishes  and  townships  with  an  area  of  41,888 
acreSy  and  a  population  in  1861  of  17,040. 

TlL<e  orinn  of  the  name  of  this  place  is  doubtful.  The  manor  was 
given,  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  in  the  8th  century  to  the  bishop 
and  (Uiurch  of  Rochester.  After  the  conquest  it  was  seixed  by  Odo, 
bishop)  of  Bayeux,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  conqueror,  but  was  restored 
in  1076  to  the  see  of  Rochester  through  the  exertions  of  Archbishop 
Lanfrano.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  Rochester  are  the  patrons  and 
impropriators  of  the  great  tithes.  The  present  mansion,  a  pliun  brick 
building,  was  erected  in  1777.  In  the  grounds  is  a  spring  of  mineral 
water,  known  as  St.  Blaise's  Well,  which  was  at  one  time  in  groat 
repute  for  its  healing  properties.  Bromley  church  is  a  spacious  gothio 
structure,  with  an  embattled  tower.  It  is  partly  of  peipencdcular 
architecture,  but  has  been  much  disfigured  by  repairs  and  iterations. 
The  interior  contains  some  monuments  of  several  bishops  of  Rochester. 
A  chapel  of  ease,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  erected  in  1841. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents, 
National  and  Infant  scheols,  a  literary  institution,  and  a  savings 
bank.  Bromley  College,  founded  in  1666  by  John  Warner,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  for  20  poor  widows  of  deigymen,  has  been  enlarged  by 
subsequent  benefactions  so  as  to  accommodate  4  0  widows,  each  receiving 
382.  a  year,  with  an  allowance  for  coal  and  candles.  The  college  is  a 
handsome  pile  of  buildings,  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  from 
the  London  road.  Other  charities  are  in  the  parish.  Bromley  consists 
chiefly  of  one  long  street,  in  which  are  some  well-built  houses.  The 
town  is  paved,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  Petty  sessions  and  a  county 
court  are  held  here.  Bromley  being  on  the  main  road  to  Tonbridge 
Wells  and  Hastings,  formerlv  possessed  a  considerable  posting  trade ; 
since  the  construction  of  the  South-Eastem  railway  this  trade  has 
greatly  declined.  It  is  now  mainly  dependent  on  the  trade  of  the 
agricultural  district  in  which  it  stands  and  of  the  femilies  of  the 
gentry  in  the  vicini^  of  the  town.  The  market  day  is  Thursday. 
Fairs  are  held  on  February  14th,  and  August  5th,  for  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  and  hogs. 

BROMLEY  ABBOTT'S.    [Stapfordshirb.] 

BROMLEY  ST.  LEONARD'S.    [Middlbsez.] 

BROMPTON.    [Kent.] 

BROMPTON.    [Middlesex.! 

BROMPTON.    [Y0RKSHI&E.J 

BROMSOROYE,  Worcestershire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union  in  the  pariah  of  Bromagrove  and  upper  division  of 
the  himdred  of  Hal&hiie,  stands  near  the  small  river  Salwarp,  in 
62'  20'  N.  lat,  2*  8'  W.  long.,  IS  miles  N.N.E.  from  Worcester,  116 
miles  K.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  127  miles  by  the  North- 
western and  Bristol  and  Birmingham  railways.  The  population  of 
the  town  in  1851  was  4426.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Bromagrove 
returned  two  members  to  Parliament;  but  when  the  trade  of  the 
town  declined  the  inhabitants  petitioned  to  be  freed  from  the  fran- 
chise.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Worcester.  Bromagrove  Poor-Law  Union  contains  15  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  47,206  acres  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
24.824. 
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The  town  consists  principally  of  one  good  street  about  a  mile  in 
length,  lighted  by  gas,  and  paved.  Commissioners  were  appointed 
under  the  powers  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  in  1846  for  the 
puipose  of  effecting  various  improvements  in  the  town.  Thia  measure 
has  been  highly  beneficial. 

The  church  of  Bromsgrove,  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Baptist,  is 
situated  on  a  gentle  eminence;  it  has  a  beautiftjl  tower  and  spire, 
together  189  feet  in  height  There  was  a  church  at  Bromagrove  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  A  chapel  of  ease  at  Oats  Hill  in  thia  pariah 
has  been  made  a  district  church.  There  are  three  or  four  Dissentingr 
chapels,  a  literary  and  scientific  institute,  National  and  Infant  schools, 
and  a  savings  bank.  A  Qiammar  school  founded  by  Edward  YL  in 
1558,  and  further  endowed  by  Sir  Thomas  Cookes,  Bart,  in  1608,  has 
an  income  from  endowment  of  about  852.,  and  had  58  scholars  in 
1852,  bf  whom  12  were  free  scholars.  The  12  boys  oh  the  foundation 
are  educated,  clothed,  and  apprenticed ;  and  in  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  are  six  scholarships  and  six  fellowships,  the  vacancies  in 
which  are  filled  up  by  boys  selected  from  this  school. 

The  linen  manufacture  was  formerly  carried  on  at  Bromsgrove,  but 
has  been  abandoned.  Nail-making  is  now  ^o  principal  trade ;  theie 
is  also  an  extensive  manufactory  for  patent  buttons.  In  the  pariah  of 
Stoke  Prior,  and  closely  adjoining  tiiat  of  Bromagrove,  are  aituated  the 
extensive  sadt  and  alkali  works  of  the  Britifdi  JUkali  Company.  The 
manufi^oture  of  salt  has  been  carried  on  for  centuries  in  the  adjoining 
borough  of  Droitwich,  where  it  is  prepared  from  rich  springs  of  native 
brine.  Rock-salt  was  discovered  m  1829  at  Stoke  Prior  in  the  course 
of  nnking  a  pit  in  search  of  brine.  The  beds  of  salt  were  of  great 
thickness,  and  were  excavated  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  at  present 
the  supplies  for  making  refined  salt  are  derived  from  a  natural  brine 
spring,  which  has  communicated  with  the  excavations.  Immediately 
after  making  this  discovery,  the  proprietors  erected  extensive  works 
for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  for  the  preparation  of  British  alkali 
by  the  decomposition  of  this  substance,  which  very  speedily  changed 
the  green  fields  and  retired  lanes  into  an  active  manufactory  and  a 
populous  viUage.  The  Birmingham  and  Worcester  Carnal  pasaes 
near  Bromagrove  and  Stoke  Prior.  Bromi^rove  is  situated  in  a 
highly-cultivated  and  richly-wooded  valley.  On  the  Lickey  Hill, 
which  forms  one  of  its  acclivitiee,  are  the  sources  of  the  river  Rea, 
which  flows  through  Birmingham;  of  the  Salwarp,  which  passes 
throu|;h  Droitwich ;  of  the  Arrow,  and  of  several  small  streams,  some 
of  which  fihll  into  the  basin  of  the  Severn  and  ultimately  into  the  Iriidi 
channel,  while  others  descend  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  basin  of 
the  Trent  and  the  German  Ocean.  The  strata  belong  to  the  new  led- 
sandstone  formation.  The  Lickey  Hill  is  composed  of  quarts,  and  is 
regarded  by  geologists  as  the  source  from  whence  have  been  derived 
the  vast  beds  of  gravel  which  extend  through  Oxfordshire,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Evenlode^  and  even  along  the  Thames. 

BROMWICH,  WEST,  Sta£fordshire,  a  minmg  and  manufacturing 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  West 
Bromwich  and  hundred  of  South  Offley,  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  a 
mining  district,  near  the  river  Tame,  in  52*  81'  N.  lat,  V  59'  W. 
long.,  four  miles  from  Birmingham,  118  miles  N.W.  from  London  by 
road,  and  115  miles  by  the  North-Westem  railway.  The  population, 
which  in  1881  was  15,827,  increased  by  the  year  1841  to  26,121 ;  in 
1851  it  was  84,591.  The  parish  is  divided  into  two  districts,  namely, 
north-east  (16,706  inhabitants)  and  south-west  (17,885  inhabitants). 
It  is  governed  by  the  county  magistrates,  who  hold  petty  sessions. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford  and 
diocese  of  Lichfield.  West  Bromwich  Poor-Law  Union  contains  six 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  20,165  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  69,718. 

The  circumference  of  the  parish  of  West  Bromwich  is  about  18 
miles,  nine  of  which  are  marked  by  the  course  of  the  river  Tame  as 
it  fiows  frx>m  Oldbury  to  the  Trent  In  the  12th  century  Birmingham, 
Castle  Bromwich,  Little  Bromwich,  and  West  Bromwich  all  belonged 
to  one  feudal  lord;  and  Bromwich  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished 
from  Bromwicham  (Birmingham)  by  the  prefix  West,  which  indicates 
its  relative  position.  West  Bromwich  affords  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  cp!t>wth  of  population  and  wealth  through  mining  and  manu- 
facturing industry.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  years  it  has  grown  up 
from  being  little  else  than  a  barren  heath  to  a  town  nearly  three  miles 
in  length.  The  iron  and  coal  beneath  the  surface  of  the  whole  parish 
have  caused  the  growth  of  the  town.  The  manufacture  of  iron  goods 
is  carried  on  very  extensively  at  Bromwich :  guns,  gun-locks,  swords, 
bavonets,  saddlers*  ironmongery,  fire-itons,  coach  ironmongery,  chains, 
bolts,  nails,  and  agricultural  implements  are  among  the  iron  goods 
made  here. 

The  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  who  is  the  chief  landowner,  has  a  seat  at 
Sandwell  Park,  near  West  Bromwich ;  it  occupies  the  site  of  a  small 
Benedictine  priory.  The  earl  has  appropriated  about  four  acres  of 
ground,  inclosed  by  a  wall,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton  Canal  supplies  West  Bromwich  with 
water-carriage  for  heavy  goods. 

All  Saints  parish  churdi  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Sandwell,  and 
the  original  structure  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  seven  cen* 
turies  ago ;  but  the  body  of  the  church  was  nearly  all  rebuilt  in  1785, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  steeple  was  rebuilt  in  1824.  Christ  church 
was  built  m  1828.    Trinity  church  and  St  James's  have  been  erevted 
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within  a  recent  period.  There  ore  six  chapela  for  Wealeyon  Methodists, 
three  for  Independents,  two  for  Baptists,  three  for  Primitiye  Method- 
ists, and  one  for  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  four  National  schools, 
and  schools  are  connected  with  most  of  the  chapel&  A  literary 
institute  and  two  mechanics  institutions  are  in  the  parish. 

There  are  gas-works  at  Bromwich  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  to  hare 
150  miles  of  pipes  in  connection  with  them.  The  gas  company  has 
two  stations,  one  at  Birmingham,  which  supplies  a  great  part  of  that 
town,  and  one  on  the  Dudley  Road.  The  two  stations  together  produce 
200,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  a  year. 

BROMYARD,  Herefordshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bromyard  and  hundred  of  Broxash,  is 
situated  in  52**  11'  N.  lat,  2"*  29'  W.  long.,  14  miles  N.E.  from  Here- 
ford, 125  miles  W.N.W.  from  London.  Worcester,  which  is  about 
14  miles  from  Bromyard,  is  120i  miles  from  London  by  the  Qreat 
Western,  and  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  railways.  The 
population  of  the  parish  of  Bromyard  was  8000  in  1851.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  and  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Hereford. 
Bromyard  Poor-Law  Union  contains  88  panshes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  59,290  acres  and  a  population  in  1851  of  11,652. 

The  parish  of  Bromyard  is  almost  encircled  by  the  river  Frome ; 
the  town  lies  a  short  distance  from  its  right  bank.  The  church  is  a 
spacious  structure,  partly  in  the  Norman  and.  partly  in  the  decorated 
styles ;  with  nave,  side  aisles,  and  chancel ;  it  is  186  feet  long  by  65 
feet  wide.  In  the  town  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents, 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Quakers.  The  Free 
Grammar  school,  founded  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  a-d.  1565,  and  aug- 
mented in  1665  by  John  Peryn,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Bromyard  and  after- 
wards alderman  of  London,  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Gk>ldsmith^ 
Company  and  the  principal  inhabitants.  Its  income  is  about  1202. 
a  year:  the  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  40.  Mr.  Peryn  also  left 
funds  to  establish  in  the  church  of  Bromyard  a  divinity  lecture  to  be 
delivered  every  week,  by  six  neighbouring  clergymen ;  who  are  still 
appointed  to  officiate,  as  vacancies  occur,  by  the  principal  inhabitant* 
of  the  parish.  There  are  National  schools,  an  almshouse  for  widows, 
a  dispensary,  and  a  savings  bank.  An  agricultural  society  was  formed 
in  1844.    A  county  court  is  held  in  Bromyard. 

The  magistrates  of  the  district  hold  their  petty  sessions  every 
Monday  in  premises  called  '  Dumbleton  Hall,'  formerly  an  old  man- 
sion-house left  to  the  parish,  but  recently  rebuilt  by  subscription,  and 
now  affording  accommodation  for  parochial  meetings,  the  savings 
bank,  fire-engine  house,  ko.  A  new  police  station  house  with  a  resi- 
dence for  a  superintendent  was  built  in  1844.  There  is  a  covered 
mai'ket  place  with  oommodioiu  stalls  and  benches ;  but  poultry  and 
dairy  produce  are  still  sold  in  the  public  streets.  The  market  i»  held 
on  Monday.  There  are  fairs  for  live  stock  and  agricultural  produce 
during  the  year.  The  town  is  wholly  dependent  on  agnisulturei 
Bromyard  returned  burgesses  to  Parliament  up  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  when  this  privilege  was  withdrawn  at  the  request  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  pleaded  their  inability  to  defhiy  the  expense  of  their 
representatives.  During  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  the 
Parliament,  the  royal  army  with  the  king  in  person  marched  from 
Worcester  towards  Herefoi^  to  relieve  that  city  then  besieged  by  the 
pariiamentaiy  forces.  On  this  occasion  the  king  and  the  court  lay  at 
Bromyard  on  the  8rd  of  September  1645 ;  and  on  the  following  day 
proceeded  to  Hereford. 

BRO'NTE,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Catania  in  Sicily,  situated  at 
the  western  base  of  Mount  iEtna,  22  miles  N.N.W.  from  the  city  of 
Catania.  The  territory  of  Bronte  is  healthy  and  fertile,  and  produces 
oom,  almonds,  wine,  pistachio  nuts,  and  silk.  Bronte  has  manufac- 
tures of  paper  and  coarse  woollens,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
9000.  It  is  a  modem  town,  and  has  grown  out  of  several  scattered 
habitations  since  the  time  of  Charles  Y.  Admiral  Lord  Nelson  was 
made  Duke  of  Bronte  in  1799  by  King  Ferdinand,  with  an  income  of 
6000  onse,  about  80002.  sterling. 

BROOKLYN,  a  city,  the  capital  of  King's  Comity,  State  of  New 
York,  is  situated  at  the  west  end  of  Long  Ishmd,  and  on  the  shore  of 
East  River,  opposite  New  York  city,  m  40*  42'  N.  lat,,  74**  1'  W. 
long.,  distant  145  miles  a  by  W.  from  Albany,  and  227  miles  N.E. 
by  £.  from  Washington.  The  population  of  Brooklyn  city,  which  in 
many  respects  may  be  regarded  as  a  saburb  to  New  York,  has  very 
rapidly  increased  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
In  1800  the  population  was  8278 ;  in  1880  it  was  15,896  ;  in  1840  it 
was  86,283 ;  in  1850  it  had  risen  to  96,888. 

Brooklyn  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  has  many  wide  streets,  with  a 
profusion  of  well-built  churches  and  public  buildings,  llie  cil^  is 
lighted  with  gas,  and  has  a  good  supply  of  water.  Of  its  ohur^es, 
which  are  upwurds  of  60  in  number,  11  belong  to  Episcopalians,  11 
to  Methodist  Episcopalians,  7  to  Roman  Catholics,  7  to  Presbyterians, 
6  to  Baptists,  &o.  For  educational  purposes  the  town  Is  divided  into 
18  districts,  each  of  which  possesses  schools  sad  a  good  Ubrary, 
the  schools  and  libnry  being  free  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 
There  are  also  numerous  advanced  schools  and  academies  for  youth 
of  both  sexes.  Among  the  public  buildings  ara  the  City  Hall,  a  hand- 
some marble  edifice,  the  City  Hospital,  the  Diiqiensary,  fto.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town  is  the  United  States  Navy  Yard,  on  the 
Wallabout,  covering  about  40  acreei  Connected  with  the  Navy  Yard 
are  large  ship  houses,  timber  sheds,  store-hQases^  workshops,  Aa,  and 


an  immense  dry  dock,  the  most  extensive  work  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Eastward  from  the  Navy  Yard  stands  the  Naval 
Hospital  on  an  eminence  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of 
interesting  scenery ;  the  hospital  stands  in  a  well  laid  out  park  of 
about  88  acrea  The  Greenwood  Cemetery,  covering  about  800  acres 
of  ground,  in  the  south  part  of  the  city,  is  pleasingly  laid  out  with 
wt&B,  trees,  shrabbery,  and  small  ponds  or  lakes,  and  contains 
numerous  good  monuments,  many  of  which  are  of  white  marble. 
Brooklyn  has  communication  with  New  York  by  five  ferries  across  Easi 
River,  which  is  here  about  half  a  mile  broad,  and  across  which  first- 
class  steamers  constantly  ply,  the  usual  charge  being  one  cent  for  each 
passenger.  Carriages  and  waggons  are  also  conveyed  acroaa  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  trade  is  carried  on  in  Brooklyn.  It  is  a  favourite 
place  of  residence  for  the  merchants  of  New  York.  Four  daily  news- 
papers are  published  in  the  city.  Some  remains  are  still  visible  of 
fortifications  erected  by  the  Americans  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
The  site  of  Fort  Ghreen  has  been  oonverted  into  a  public  park  called 
Washington  Pkrk.  Near  the  Navy  Yard  is  a  tomb  in  whieh  were 
placed  uie  remains  of  11,000  Americans  who  perished  in  the  prison 
ships  which  were  moored  in  the  bay  during  the  perkxl  ii  the 
revolutionsry  struggle.    [8h  Niw  York  ts  SuPFunniiT.] 

BROSELEY,  Shropshire,  a  market-town  in  the  perish  of  Broael^ 
and  district  of  WenlcMck  borough,  is  situated  on  the  river  Severn,  in 
52''  84'  N.  lal,  2**  80^  W.  long.,  18  miles  S.S.E.  from  Shrewsbury,  and 
144  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish 
in  1851  was  4789.  The  Uving  is  a  rectory  held  with  the  reotory  of 
Linley  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop  and  diocese  of  Hereford.  Exten- 
sive iron  and  coal  mines  and  brick  and  tile  works  afford  the  chief 
means  of  employment  to  the  populatioxL  The  parish  ditin^  an 
edifice  in  the  perpendicular  style^  rebuilt  in  1845,  will  accommodate 
about  1200  persons.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists^  Inde- 
pendents, and  Wesleyan  sad  Primitive  Methodists.  Witldn  the  parish 
are  two  National  schoola  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  A  market 
is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  an  annual  fair  on  Easter  Monday.  A 
spring  of  petroleum  or  fossil  tar  was  discovered  here  in  1711.  After 
some  years  the  supply  of  petroleum  failed,  but  the  spring  broke  out 
again  in  1747,  and  yielded  about  three  or  four  barrels  a  day ;  about 
1752  the  spring  was  cut  into  in  searching  for  coals,  and  the  quantity 
of  petroleum  yielded  has  since  been  smalL  At  Pitchford,  a  few  miles 
from  Broseley,  is  a  coarse-grained  sandstone,  highly  impregnated  with 
petroleum. 

BROUGH,  or  BURGH-UNDEI^STAINMOOR,  Westmorland,  a 
small  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Brough,  in  the  East  Ward,  is 
situated  on  the  mail-coach  road  to  Carlisle  and  Qlaagow,  in  54*  28' 
N.  laK,  2*"  20'  W.  long.,  8  miles  S.K  from  Appleby,  and  862  miles 
N.N.W.  f^m  London  by  road ;  Tebay  station  of  the  Lancaster  and 
Caziisle  railway,  which  is  16  miles  ftxim  Brough,  is  268  miles  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  township  of  Brough  in- 1851  was  773 ; 
that  of  the  entire  parish  was  1588.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Carlisle. 

The  town  of  Brough  is  little  more  than  a  village,  the  railway  having 
destroyed  the  coaching  trade  which  from  its  position  on  the  North 
Mail  Road  it  formerly  possessed.  A  small  weekly  market  is  held  on 
Thursday :  there  are  two  cattle  markets  and  two  annual  fiiirs,  one  of 
which,  called  Brough-Hill  fair,  is  held  on  a  common  two  miles  fi^m 
the  town,  and  is  a  great  fair  for  cattle,  horses,  wearing  apparel,  and 
hardware.  The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  Market  Barough 
and  Church  Brough,  by  the  HUbeck,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Eden. 
Lead  and  coal  minea  in  the  parish  give  employment  to  a  oonsiderable 
number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  church  is  a  neat  structure  of  the 
14th  century,  with  a  handsome  embattled  tower  of  somewhat  later 
date,  and  a  peal  of  four  bells.  There  is  a  chapel  at  Stainmoor  in  the 
parish ;  and  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists  and  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists.  The  Endowed  Grammar  school  has 
recently  been  incorporated  with  a  National  school. 

Brough  Castle  is  a  very  ancient  edifice :  the  ruins  stand  on  an 
eminence,  in  the  midst  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Roman 
station  of  Yertene.  Both  castle  and  town  were  taken  and  sacked  by 
King  William  of  Scotland  in  1174.  The  chief  parts  now  standing  are 
portions  of  the  keep  and  some  other  towers ;  the  keep  is  in  its  general 
appearance  similar  to  those  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Rochester 
Castle,  &C.    Many  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  in  the  parish. 

BROUGHSHANE.    [Antrim.] 

BROUGHTON  ARCHIPELAGO.  Vancouver  gave  this  name  to 
the  group  of  islands  discovered  by  him  in  company  with  Captain 
Broughton,  in  1798,  off  the  west  coast  of  North  Americi^  to  the  north 
of  Vancouver  Idand. 

The  Chatham  Islands,  discovered  in  1791  by  Captain  Broughton, 
are  alK>  sometimes  called  the  Broughton  Archipelago.    [Chatham 

ISLAKDB.]  

BROUOHTON-IN-FURNES8.    [Lanoashibb.] 

BROUGHTY  FERRY.    [Fobfarshibb.] 

BRUOHSAL,  an  old  town  on  the  Salzach,  in  the  circle  of  Mittel- 
Rhein,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  is  mentioned  in  ancient  records 
between  the  yean  987  and  996,  when  it  was  called  Bruzole.  It  was 
the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Spires  firom  the  year  1024,  and  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Baden  in  1808.  It  is 
situated  15  miles  N.E.  from  Karluuhe  by  the  railway  to  Mimnhflim^ 
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and  luui  a  population  of  about  8000.  The  town,  wUoh  is  sarrounded 
\y  a  wall,  is  well  built,  and  conaiBts  of  the  Old  Town,  the  New  Town 
(founded  in  the  last  century),  and  the  suburbs  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
which  the  Salzach  separates.  The  buildings  most  deserring  of  notice 
an  ^e  former  episcopal  palaoe,  a  handsome  structure  in  the  Italian 
style;  ^jacious  barimoks  and  stables;  three  parochial  and  three 
auxiliary  churches,  the  finest  of  which  is  that  of  St  Peter,  where  the 
last  four  iMshops  of  Spires  lie  interred;  an  ecclesiastical  seminary ;  a 
gymnasium ;  a  milituv  hospital,  anotiier  well-arranged  hospital  for 
70  patients,  conducted  by  the  confraternity  of  Pious  Brothers,  and 
proTided  with  an  anatomical  theatre  and  a  lecture  room;  and  a 
general  house  of  coirection  for  the  circle  of  the  Mlttel-Rhein.  There 
are  some  salt-works  outside  of  the  town ;  but  they  are  in  a  state  of 
dedine.    The  principal  occupation  is  maldng  and  selling  wine. 

BRUFF.    [LiMBBiCK.] 

BRUGES,  a  dty  in  Belgium,  capital  of  the  province  of  West 
Flanders,  is  situated  in  a  level  country,  in  ^1"  12'  N.  lat,  3*  13' 
SL  long.,  about  6  miles  from  the  sea,  and  has  a  poptdation  of  49,457. 
Its  Flemish  name  Brugge  is  derived  from  the  number  of  bridges  whidi 
crosa  the  canals.  The  city  is  connected  with  all  the  principal  towns 
in  Belgium  by  railway.  It  is  distant  14  miles  E.  ^a  from  Ostend, 
59  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Antwerp,  and  75  miles  W.N.W.  from  Brussels. 
Its  distance  firom  Brussels  in  a  straight  line  however  is  only  60  miles. 

In  the  7th  century  Bruges  held  the  rank  of  a  dty.  In  837 
it  was  fortified  by  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  in  order  to  form 
a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  Northmen.  The  city  was  sur- 
rounded by  walls  in  1053,  and  enlains^  in  1270.  It  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  on  three  several  occasions— in  1184, 1215, 
and  1280.  It  was  further  enlaiged  in  1381  by  Count  Lewis  de  Crecy. 
In  order  to  commemorate  the  high  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the 
woollen  manufacture  had  then  been  carried  in  Bruges,  Philip  the 
Good  in  1430  instituted  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  While 
under  the  dominion  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  Bruges  became  a 
prindpal  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  Europe,  the  great  centre  of 
the  English  wool  trade,  and  the  connecting  link  between  the  Hanseatic 
league,  and  the  great  trading  republics  of  Italy.  The  merchants  of 
Venioe  and  of  Genoa  conveyed  thither  the  produce  of  Italy  and  the 
Levant^  which  they  exchanged  for  the  manufactures  of  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  tapestry  of  Bruges  was  at  that  time  the  most  esteemed 
of  any  in  Europe,  and  this  reputation  it  long  enjoyed.  In  addition 
to  the  woollen  manufacture  Philip  the  Good  gave  encouragement  to 
masY  other  branches  of  industry,  and  particularly  to  the  production 
of  siUk  and  linen  fieibrics.  His  enlight«ied  patronage  attracted  the 
Van  Eyoks  to  Bruges,  in  whose  time  the  pamtera'  guild,  enrolled  in 
1358,  numbered  above  300  painten.  At  the  time  of  its  greatest 
prosperity  Bruges  u  aaid  to  have  had  a  population  of  200,000. 

In  1488  the  dtizens  rose  a^unst  the  ardiduke  MaKimilian,  and 
^aoed  him  in  oonfinement.  navins  vainly  solidted  the  king  of 
France  to  support  them  in  this  act  of  violenoe  the^  were  reduced  to 
submission  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who  marohed  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  son.  On  this  occasion  56  dtiiens  were  oondemned  to 
death,  and  a  great  number  were  banished ;  the  dty  was  deprived  of 
its  privileges  and  was  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine.  From  this  time  the 
dty  lost  its  commercial  importance,  which  was  in  great  part  trans- 
ferred to  Antwerp.  In  1560  Pope  Paul  lY.  erected  Bruges  into  a 
bishopric,  which  was  united  to  that  of  Ghent  by  the  ooncordat  of 
1801  but  since  the  &11  of  Napoleon  has  recovered  its  independence. 
Bruges  was  bombarded  by  the  Dutch  in  1704.  Two  yeam  thereafter 
it  surrendered  to  the  allies;  and  it  was  twice  taken  by  ^e  French— 
in  1708  and  1745,  but  reverted  to  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1794  the 
troops  of  the  French  republic  took  possesuon  of  the  city,  which  was 
soon  after  incorporated  with  France,  and  so  oontinued  until  the  dose 
of  the  war  in  1814,  when  it  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
United  Netherlands.  Bruges,  during  its  annexation  to  France,  was 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Lya. 

Bruges  stands  on  the  little  river  Rege,  which  was  formerly  navi- 
gable, and  crowded  with  richly  freighted  cargoes  up  to  the  quays  of 
the  town,  but  is  now  ahnost  absorbed  by  canals.  Ramparts  extending 
all  round  the  town  form  an  agrseable  public  walk.  The  streets  of 
the  town  are  narrow,  but  neat  and  dean,  and  the  houses  an  mostly 
large  and  well  built ;  many  of  them  have  an  ^ppearanoe  of  grandeur 
which  attests  the  opulence  of  their  former  inhabitants.  The  public 
buildings  are  numerous  and  interesting  for  their  antiquity,  their 
architecture,  and  the  works  of  art  whidi  they  contain.  We  can  here 
only  enumerate  the  principal 

The  cathedral  of  St.-Sauveur,  in  Staen  Street,  is  externally  an  ugly 
brick  building;  but  the  interior  is  the  finest  in  Bruges.  It  dates 
from  1858,  and  contains  several  curious  paintings  by  Hemling  and 
othen,  and  a  series  of  monumental  brasses.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  oathedral  is  the  churoh  of  Onse-Vrouw  (Notre-Dame),  surmounted 
by  a  tall  brick  tower :  the  interior  is  celebrated  for  its  dabontdy 
earved  puh>it^  and  for  the  statue  of  Uie  Virgin  and  Child  hf  Michel 
Aflgdo.  In  a  chapd  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  are  the  tombs  of 
Ghwles  the  Raah  and  his  daughter  Mary,  wife  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian. Mary's  monument  was  erected  in  1496 ;  that  of  Charles  vras 
erected  at  the  cost  of  his  great-grandson,  Philip  IL,  about  1558. 
These  monuments,  bo  dear  to  the  Fleniishy  were  oonoealed  tnnh.  tiie 
rapadty  of  the  French  by  the  beadle  of  the  churoh ;  they  were  deaned 


and  n^t  in  1848.  Close  to  Notre-Dame  is  the  hospital  of  St.  John, 
where  the  dck  are  tended  by  nuns,  and  in  which  are  the  celebrated 
pictures  executed  by  Hans  nemling  in  1479  and  presented  to  the 
hospital  in  gratitude  for  the  attention  he  received  in  it  after  the  battle 
of  Nancy,  in  which  he  was  wounded.  The  subjects  of  Uiese  admirable 
paintings  are  the  '  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Catherine,'  the  <  Decollation 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,'  and  '  St  John  at  Patmos;'  the  two  latter  are 
pdnted  on  the  shutters.  On  a  Reliquary  are  painted  bv  the  same  artist 
the  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  St  tJrsiila,  a  series  of  small  pictures  which 
rank,  says  Kugler,  among  the  very  best  productions  of  the  Flemish 
school.  In  the  chapel  is  an  altar-piece  by  Hemling,  representing  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  :  and  at  the  sides  the  Nativity  and  the  Purifi- 
cation. The  lai^e  gothic  hall  of  the  hospital,  divided  by  piers  and 
pointed  arohes  into  aisles  and  partitioned  off  into  wards  and  dormi- 
tories, remains  the  same  as  when  Hemling  was  tended  in  it.  The 
town-hall,  an  elegant  gothic  structure,  dates  fxt>m  1377.  The  long 
series  of  statues  of  the  counts  of  Flandere  which  filled  the  niches  on 
the  facade  was  pulled  down,  smashed,  and  burnt  in  the  great  square 
by  the  French  in  1792.  In  the  grand  hall  of  tiiis  building,  remark- 
able for  its  open  roof  of  wood-work,  the  public  library  is  placed. 
Adjoining  the  town-hall  is  the  court-house,  the  council  chamber  of 
which  is  decorated  with  a  finely-carved  wooden  chimney-piece, 
representing  life-sise  statues  of  Charles  Y.,  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
Charles  the  Bold,  and  Maxf;aret  of  York.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
town-hall  is  the  curious  chapel  of  the  Saint  Sang,  under  which  is  a 
crypt  dating  from  the  9th  century,  and  said  to  be  the  oldest  building 
in  Bruges.  The  former  cathedral  of  St-Donatus,  which  was  demo- 
lished by  the  French,  stood  oppodte  the  town-hall,  and  contained  the 
remains  of  John  Van  Eyck,  who  died  here  in  1441.  Its  site  is  now 
planted  with  trees,  among  which  is  a  painted  plaster-cast  statue  of 
Van  Eyck.  The  Academy  of  Painting  in  the  Het  Poorters  HuIb, 
which  was  formerly  the  factory  of  the  Biscayans,  is  rich  in  old 
paintings  by  Van  fiyck,  Hemling,  and  othen.  On  one  ude  of  the 
Qrande  Place  is  the  Halles,  which  dates  from  1864,  and  is  surmounted 
b^  an  degant  gothic  tower  of  great  height,  and  commanding  fine 
views  of  the  town  and  surrounding  country.  This  tower  contains  the 
carillons,  or  chimes,  whidi  are  the  finest  m  Europe ;  they  are  played 
by  machinery  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  Bruges  was  Deuoious  for  its 
chimes  as  early  as  Uie  year  1300.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Grande  Place 
is  a  house  (Au  Lion  Beige)  which  was  inhabited  by  Charles  II.  during 
his  exile  from  Englsnd.  Of  the  many  other  remarkable  structures  in 
Bruges  we  can  on^  name  the  Beguinage,  or  convent  of  Beguine  nuns, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  the  English  nunnery,  founded  about 
a  century  ago,  and  admired  for  its  beautiful  chapel,  in  which  part  of 
the  offices  are  exquisitely  chanted  by  the  nuns. 

Six  canals  diverge  from  Bruges  to  Ghent,  Sluis,  Nieuport>  Fumes, 
Tpres,  and  Ostend.  The  high  embankments  along  the  canal  to 
Ghent  are  immortalised  bv  Dante  in  the  15th  canto  of  his  'Inferno.' 
The  canal  from  Ostend  allows  the  passage  from  the  sea  to  Bruges 
of  vessels  of  from  200  to  300  tons  burden.  There  are  besides  a  wet 
dock  and  a  dock  for  the  building  and  repair  of  vessels,  and  ware- 
houses for  recdving  goods  in  entrepot  In  the  13th  and  13th 
centuries  the  port  of  Bruges  is  said  to  have  been  at  Da/iMne,  now  a 
small  village  3  miles  N.E.  from  the  town.  Here  were  docks  and 
basins  capable  of  holding  1000  sail,  where  now  is  a  fertile  plain. 

Bruges  has  an  aoademv  of  the  fine  arts»  an  athenieum  or  college,  in 
which  lectures  on  every  branch  of  education  are  given  gratuitously, 
a  museum,  a  botanic  garden,  a  public  library,  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  and  a  school  of  navigation.  The  prindpal  trade  is  in  linen 
and  cotton  manufactures,  com,  flax,  hemp,  and  colza.  The  manu- 
factures of  Bruges  consist  of  linens,  laoe^  wooUen  and  cotton  goods, 
salt,  refined  sugar,  earthenware^  paper,  and  other  minor  branches  of 
industry.  Its  trade,  which  had  greatly  decayed,  is  said  to  be  partially 
reviving  under  the  influence  of  uiat  genend  prosperity  which  Belgium 
has  enjoyed  since  her  separation  from  Holland.  The  dty  however 
still  has  a  desolate  air ;  it  is  too  large  for  its  population,  and  the 
passers-by  in  its  streets  seem  few. 

(Murray's  Beigium  and  the  Bkine,  London,  1852.) 

BRONN,  the  capital  of  Moraria,  since  1641,  when  the  seat  of 
government  was  transferred  hither  from  Olmiita,  is  situated  in  the 
fork  between  the  Zwittova  and  Schwartsava,  at  a  distance  of  92  miles  by 
railway  N.N.E.  from  Vienna,  103  miles  S.W.  from  Prague,  andhas  about 
40,000  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  open  country, 
and  partly  on  an  eminence  which  commands  some  beautiful  and 
extensive  prospects.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  and 
high  walls,  and  was  formerly  protected  by  the  dtadel  of  Spidberg, 
constructed  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  SI 6  feet  in  height;  but 
dnce  the  partial  demolition  of  its  defences  by  the  French,  in  1809, 
the  Spielberg  has  been  converted  into  a  state-prison  and  a  house  of 
correction.  The  fortifications  of  Briinn  have  been  greatly  strengthened 
since  1850.  East  of  the  Spidberg  is  another  eminence,  the  Francens- 
berg,  about  600  feet  in  height,  along  one  dde  of  whidi  the  reddences 
of  tiie  diapter  and  the  new  parts  of  Briiim  have  been  erected. 
Independently  of  the  Spidberg,  the  town  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  dmmit^  and  has  four  ntee  ndng  the  cardinal  points ;  the  streets 
an  irreeular,  nairow,  and  crooked,  but  wdl  paved,  provided  with  flag- 
stones for  foot  passengers,  and  wdl  lighted  at  night  There  are 
seven  squares  ornamented  with  fountains.    The  Lioge  Square  is  of 
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Bpadoos  dimensionfl,  Burrotrnded  by  good  dwellmg-houBes,  aiid 
embellished  with  a  l^mdnome  column.  Briimi  is  divided  into  six 
parishes,  and  has  as  many  parochial  churches,  besides  those  in  the 
suburbs.  The  cathedral  stands  on  the  Potersberg,  a  rocky  height  in 
the  west  part  of  the  town.  St  Jacob's  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  goihic 
style  of  Uie  beginning  of  the  14th  century  :  the  roof,  which  is  very 
lofty,  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  columns,  and  is  covered  entirely 
with  copper :  tiio  steeple  is  276  feet  high.  The  church  of  the 
Minorites,  with  the  adjoining  sacred  staircase  and  house  of  Loretto, 
is  of  peculiarly  handsome  construction ;  and  the  church  of  the  Capu- 
chins (celebrated  for  Sandrart's  fine  altar-piece,  the  Raising  of  the 
Cross),  as  well  as  the  gothic  church  of  the  Augustinian  monastery,  in 
ike  Altbriinn  subiirb,  with  Kranach's  Madonna  and  a  large  library 
are  well  deserving  of  notice.  Among  other  public  buildings  are  the 
Dicasterial  House,  which  contains  the  governor's  residence  and  the 
government-offices;  the  palace  for  the  military  department;  the 
town-hall  which  is  embellished  in  the  gothic  style ;  the  theatre,  and 
its  assembly-room ;  the  Jesuits'  college,  the  northern  front  of  which 
occupies  one  side  of  a  whole  street;  me  archiepiscopal  palace  built  on 
the  Petersberg;  one  of  the  most  commanding  sites  in  the  town ;  the 
handsome  mansions  of  the  nobility ;  the  miUitazy  horoital ;  and  the 
Maria-school,  an  endowment  for  females  of  noble  birtL  There  are 
several  delightful  promenades  in  and  near  Briinn,  the  most  attractive 
of  which  are  the  gardens  on  the  Franzensberg,  which  are  ornamented 
with  an  obelisk,  60  feet  high,  erected  in  1818  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Francis  L ;  and  the  Augarten,  a  park  laid  out  in  the  FiTiglish 
and  French  style.  Briinn  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  Maigra- 
viate  ;  and  also  of  the  high  courts  of  judicature.  It  gives  title  to 
tiie  metropolitan  of  Moravia,  and  the  IVotestant  consistory  is  estab- 
lished here.  Among  the  educational  establishments  of  Briinn  are  an 
episcopal  seminary,  a  gymnasium,  a  museimi,  a  training  school,  an 
academy  for  girls  attadied  to  the  Ursuline  convent,  and  several  other 
schools.  The  principal  benevolent  institutions  of  the  town  are  a 
general  infirmary,  a  lying-in  hospital  and  lunatic  asylum ;  an  orphan 
asylimi;  asylums  for  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and  a  national 
loan-bank.  Independently  of  the  house  of  correction  on  the  Spiel- 
berg, there  is  another  here  for  the  province  in  generaL 

Briinn  is  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
empire  of  Austria.  It  is  particularly  noted  for  the  manufiicture  of 
fine  woollen  cloths  and  kerseymeres,  silks,  ribbons,  yams,  leather, 
gloves,  carpets,  cotton  prints,  and  vinegar.  No  town  in  Moravia  has 
BO  extensive  a  domestic  trade,  in  which  it  is  much  favoured  by  its 
central  position  and  by  the  railways  which  cozmect  it  with  all  the 
leading  towns  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Central  Germany.  It  has  four 
wholesale  markets  in  the  year,  which  are  each  of  fourteen  days'  dura- 
tion. The  trade  of  Briinn  in  colonial  and  other  foreign  productions 
is  also  extensive. 

BRUNSWICK  (Braunschweig).  Two  distinct  sovereignties  have 
sprung  from  the  house  of  Brunswick.  The  possessions  of  the  elder 
or  ducal  line  are  confined  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Brunswick-Wolfen- 
biittel ;  the  younger  or  electoral  line,  by  whom  the  kingly  title  was 
assumed  in  1814,  possesses  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  is  also 
designated  the  Brunswick-LUneburg,  or  Hanoverian  line.  The  latter 
line  has  given  kings  to  Oreat  Britajn  since  the  commencement  of  the 
18th  century.  This  article  relates  wholly  to  the  duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick. 

The  duchy  is  at  present  divided  into  six  circles,  which,  with  their 
respective  area  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Circles. 

• 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Pop.  in  Dec.  1602. 

Bmniwick    . 
Wolfenbattel     .        •    . 
Helnutedt     •        •        • 
Holsmlnden      •        •    • 
Oaadersheim         •        • 
Blaakenbarg     .        .     . 

224 
SSO 

soft 

S16 
876 
17S 

69,702 
62,662 
44,S12 
S9,400 
42,2ft7 
22,492 

Total      . 

1524 

270,626 

The  lands  of  which  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  is  composed  principally 
consist  of  three  laige  unconnected  districts,  lying  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aller,  Ocker,  Leine,  and  Weser,  in  the  north-west  of  Germany. 
The  most  southern  of  these  districts  lies  wholly  upon  or  next  the 
Lower  Harz  ;  the  eastern  district  extends  from  the  northern  foot  of 
the  Han  to  the  plains  of  Lilneburg^  and  is  traversed  by  several  ranges 
of  hills,  but  decunes  in  the  north  to  an  uninterrupted  plain;  and  the 
third  or  western  district  is  all  highland,  and  embraces  portions  of  the 
Soiling,  Iht^  and  Hiils  ranges.  These  territories  are  bounded  N.  and 
S.  by  Hanover,  E.  and  S.K  by  Prussian  Saxony  and  Anhalt^  and  W. 
by  the  Weser  which  divides  them  from  the  Prussian  dominions. 
Brunswick  possesses  also  three  isolated  demesnes — ^the  bailiwick  of 
Ottenstein,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Weser,  which  is  quite  detached 
from  the  rest>  and  has  the  principality  of  Waldeok  for  its  neighbour; 
the  bailiwick  of  Thedinghausen,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  Hano- 
verian earldom  of  Hoya ;  and  the  bailiwick  of  Calvorde,  which  is 
situated  within  the  borders  of  Pmissian  Saxony.  These  several  pos- 
sessions were  formerly  consUtuent  parts  of  the  Qerman  empire,  con- 


sisting of  the  princtpalities  of  WoUianbiittel  and  B1ankspbui&  the 
eccleuastical  bailiwick  of  Walkenried,  the  bailiwick  of  Thedingbanssn, 
and  other  isolated  parcels  of  land,  together  with  fouT'fifUis  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Ix>wer  Harz. 

The  northern  districts  of  Brunswick,  particulariy  the  principality 
of  Wolfenbiittel,  have  an  undulating  surface,  intersected  by  sever^ 
ranges  of  hills,  and  there  are  also  some  forests :  at  their  northern 
extremity  heaths  and  moors  occur.  The  southern  districts,  includinjf 
the  Blankenburg  territory,  which  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  Hars, 
are  a  succession  of  highlands  and  mountuns,  in  pare  well  wooded,  and 
furrowed  by  wide  and  highly-cultivated  valleys.  The  Han  is  the 
principal  mountain  range  in  the  Brunswick  dominions ;  it  amounts  to 
164,000  acres,  independently  of  its  ofBMts.  The  loftiest  summits 
within  the  duchy  are  the  Wormberg,  whidi  is  2880  feet,  the  Radauer- 
berg  2317  feet,  the  Forstertranke  2298  feet,  and  the  Rammelaberg 
1914  feet  high.  Throughout  the  duchy  the  surface  gradually  dedinea 
from  this  range  towards  the  north,  the  larger  portion  sloping  to  the 
banks  of  the  Weser,  and  the  remainder  eastward  in  the  direction  of 
the  Elbe. 

The  soil  in  the  north  is  highly  productive,  with  the  exception  of 
the  extreme  borders,  which  belong  to  the  great  Ltmeburg  plain, 
though  even  here  it  Ooes  not  degenerate  into  mere  drift-sand  or  barren 
heaths.  In  the  south  the  country  is  mountainous  and  of  a  stony  cha- 
racter, which  is  particularly  observable  of  the  Blankenburg  districts ; 
but  in  Wolfenbiittel  and  Scheppens^dt,  and  next  the  Weser  and 
Leine,  it  admits  of  profitable  cultivation.  Thedinghausen  consists 
|Mutly  of  msnh  and  parUy  of  high  land.  The  most  unproductive  tract 
m  Brunswick  occurs  in  the  bailiwick  of  Ottenstein,  in  the  Holzminden 
circle. 

The  whole  of  that  part  of  the  Han  which  is  comprised  within  the 
Brunswick  territory  Wongs  to  the  region  of  the  Lower  Han ;  the 
highest  point  is  on  the  nortii-east  edge  of  the  most  southerly  districts, 
whence  it  spreads  not  only  over  the  entire  principality  of  Blanken- 
burg, but  sends  out  its  branches,  though  not  always  in  an  imbroken 
line,  over  most  parts  of  the  dudiy.  These  moimtains  contain  the 
bulk  of  the  woods  and  forests  of  Brunswick ;  the  higher  regions  of  the 
Hars  are  exclusively  the  regions  of  the  fir  and  pine;  the  less  elevated 
have  these  species  of  wood  intermixed  with  underwooid ;  and  the  lowest 
acdirities  abound  in  oaks,  beeches,  birches,  alders,  kc 

The  most  considerable  river  in  the  duchy,  the  Weser,  flows  for 
,about  twenty  miles  through  its  western  territory  (where  it  is  navi- 
gable), and  again  through  the  district  of  Thedinghausen,  which  lies 
about  14  miles  S.E.  from  the  city  of  Bremen.  Among  its  tributaries, 
the  Aller  traverses  a  small  portion  of  the  northern  district  of  Vors- 
felde  only,  but  in  its  course  receives  the  Ocker,  tlie  principal  river  of 
the  northern  half  of  Brunswick,  and  is  very  useful  to  the  duchy  as  a 
means  of  transporting  timber.  Other  tributaries  of  tiie  Aller  are  the 
Leine,  which  divides  the  Han  from  tiie  Weser  districts;  the  Fusei, 
which  traverses  the  western  extremity  of  Wolfenbiittel;  and  the 
Innerste,  which  rises  in  the  Harz,  and  passes  into  the  Hildeaheim  ter- 
ritory. The  chief  streams  which  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Elbe 
or  its  tributaries  are  the  Ohre  and  Bode.  The  Bode  Is  the  principal 
river  of  Blankenburg. 

Brunswick  contains  a  great  number  of  ponds.  The  Wipperteich, 
near  Vorsfelde,  is  still  the  largest  of  them,  although  a  conriderable 
portion  of  it  has  been  i^edaimed.  There  are  mineral  springs  of  some 
note  at  Helmstedt  and  near  Seesen  on  the  Han,  and  sulphuretted 
waters  near  Bisperode  and  Bessingen.  The  great  morass  which 
formerly  extended  from  the  Ocker  to  the  Bode  has  been  drained  by 
the  navigable  canal  which  now  unites  those  rivers. 

The  valleys  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  tiie  southern  and 
western  parts  of  Brunswick  are  by  no  means  so  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  grain  as  the  rich  lands  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  Weser  and 
Leine.  The  eastern  highlands  also,  being  too  cold  and  stony  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  are  used  for  graaing  and  supplying  timber;  but 
the  northern  part  of  Brunswick,  where  the  sand  usually  acquires  con- 
sistency from  the  presence  of  loam  or  mould,  yields  good  crops  of 
most  kinds  of  giaiiL  The  country  is  seldom  parched  by  excessive 
heat,  and  winter  is  usually  limited  to  three  months^  duration  in  the 
northern  districts;  and  even  in  the  southern  the  atmosphere  is  cold 
and  exposed  to  storms  only  among  the  mountain  regions  of  the  Hars. 
In  the  northern,  harvest  begins  in  the  third  week  of  July;  and  in  the 
southern  it  is  not  above  fourteen  days  later. 

The  agricultural  products  comprise  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  hay, 
common  fruits,  beans  and  peas,  potatoes,  tobacco,  hops,  rape-seed, 
chicory,  and  flax. 

Hones  and  homed  cattie  are  numerous,  but  of  rather  inferior  breed. 
Grsat  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  sheep,  and  wool  is  an  import- 
ant article  of  the  commerce  of  the  duchy.  Of  goats  and  poultry  the 
supply  is  scanty.  Oreat  numbera  of  bee-hives  are  kept  in  the  sandy 
districts  where  heath  grows.  Fresh-water  ^ah,  such  as  carp,  pike^ 
and  trout,  are  plentiful 

The  woods  and  forests  are  placed  under  the  control  of  a  public 
board.  Their  most  extensive  sites  are  the  districto  of  the  Hars, 
Blankenburg,  and  the  Weser,  where  the  felling  and  preparing  of 
timber,  and  the  working  it  into  utensils  and  for  other  domestic  pur- 
poses, employ  a  vast  number  of  hands.  The  most  oonunon  kinds  of 
wood  are  beech,  fir,  pine^  and  oak. 
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The  mines  of  BnmBwiok  are  of  two  olasMS ;  one  class  oomprising 
such  as  are  worked  in  conjunction  with  Hanorer  (Communion-Harz), 
and  the  other  independently  of  it  The  mines  of  the  Upper  Harz 
yield  small  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  and  are  rich  in  iron,  copper, 
lead,  litharge,  zinc,  yitriol,  sulphur,  and  salt.  These  mines  are  under 
the  direction  of  a  joint  board  at  Qoslar.  The  independent  mines  lie 
on  the  Lower  Han,  in  the  principality  of  Blankenhuig,  near  Seesen, 
and  the  district  of  the  Weser ;  their  principal  produce  is  iron.    Other 


The  chief  towns  in  Brunswick  are  those  which  gire  name  to  the 
several  circles.  Bbuitswiok  the  capital  and  Wolpbkbuttsl  ar« 
described  in  separate  articles.  ffelmHedl,  a  walled  town  with 
suburbs,  is  situated  near  the  Prussian  frontier,  22  miles  £.  by  S.  from 
Brunswick,  and  has  about  6000  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  strongly 
fortified,  but  the  outworks  have  been  levelled,  the  ditches  filled,  and 
their  sites  converted  into  walks  planted  with  trees.  The  girding  wall 
~'^'"  remains,  through  which  four  gates  lead  into  the  town,  an  old 


mineral  products  are  marble  (near  Blankenbuig),  alabaster,  limestonefl^Dking  place.  It  contains  however  several  small  squares,  two  Lutheran 

— J — *.x«j_  J —  „v-_x„ ^1 —   — X-    .• -'—' ^^urohes,  of  which  that  of  St  Stephen  is  the  finest*  an  orphan  aaylum, 

a  town-haU,  and  the  former  university  building  now  used  as  a  court- 
house. The  university  founded  in  1575  was  suppressed  in  1809  by 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  a  part  of  the  library  transmrred  to  Qottingen. 
It  has  still  a  college  and  training  school  The  town  is  a  place  of  some 
manufacturing  and  conunercial  activity :  flannel,  soap,  hats,  grain  spirits^ 
vinegar,  leather,  pipes,  Ac.  are  made :  coal  mines  are  worked  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Aoltmindenf  56  miles  S.W.  from  Brunswick,  on  th« 
right  bank  of  the  Weser  at  the  foot  of  the  Soiling  mountains,  is  m 
small  but  well-built  town,  with  a  comparatively  laige  suburb  called 
Altendorf,  and  about  4000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  a  busy  industrious 
hive,  turning  out  a  great  variety  of  products — ^iron  and  steel  wares, 
hosiery,  flannel,  linen,  linen-tlu«ad,  paper,  leather,  &c.    There  are 


and  gypsum,  potter^s-clay,  asbestos,  serpentine,  sgate,  jasper,  chal 
cedony,  garnets,  porphyry,  sandstone,  freestone,  coal,  and  alum.  There 
are  several  saltworka      Cobalt  and  ochre  are  obtained  from  the 
Rammelsberge  mines  in  the  Upper  Harz. 

The  peasantiy  use  the  Low  Qennan,  and  the  townspeople  and  per- 
sona of  education  the  High  (German  dialect  For  higher  education 
the  youth  of  Brunswick  frequent  the  neighbouring  university  of  Qot- 
tingen, into  which  40  Brunswick  students  are  admitted  gratuitously, 
the  duchy  contributing  a  small  portion  of  the  professors*  stipends. 
At  the  head  of  her  own  educational  establishments  in  Brunswick,  are 
a  lyoeum,  conducted  by  19  professors,  and  frequented  by  pupils  from 
the  higher  classes  of  society ;  an  anatomical  and  surgical  institute ; 
a  gymnasium  ;  and  other  schools.  There  are  gymnasia  also  in  Wolf- 
enbiittel,  Helmstedt,  Blankonburg,  and  Holzminden.  For  the  poorer 
classes  there  are  schools  of  industry,  civic  schools,  and  above  400 
parochial  schools  in  the  duchy.  There  is  a  public  library  at  Wolfen- 
biittel,  containing  upwards  of  200,000  volumes  and  10,000  manu- 
scripts, Ac.,  besides  libraries  and  cabinets  in  the  capital  and  in  other 
towns. 

The  constitution  of  Brunswick  is  a  limited  monarchy,  the  form  of 
which  is  determined  by  the  national  compact  of  the  12Ui  of  October, 
1832.  The  sovereignty  passes  to  the  female  upon  the  failure  of  the 
male  line,  and  the  heiivapparent  comes  of  legal  age  on  attaining 
his  eighteenth  year.  The  legislature  is  compMed  of  the  duke,  an 
upper  chamber  consisting  of  6  prelates  and  78  holders  of  equestrian 
estates ;  and  a  lower  chamber,  composed  of  6  prelates,  19  deputies 
from,  towns  (6  from  Brunswick  and  one  from  every  other  town),  and 
as  many  representatives  of  the  landholders,  who  do  not  possess  eques- 
trian rightsL  During  the  prorogation  of  the  chambera^  a  permanent 
conmiittee  of  representatives  acts  as  a  legislative  oigan.  The  legisla- 
ture must  be  assembled  once  at  least  every  three  vears  in  the  month 
of  November.  The  taxes  are  voted  for  periods  of  three  years ;  and 
eyeiy  point  connected  with  the  finances,  and  indeed  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  national  affiurs,  is  more  or  less  under  the  cognisance  and 
control  of  the  legislature.  All  Christian  persuasions  enjoy  an  equality 
of  civil  rights.  The  property  of  the  church,  schools,  and  chantable 
endowments  cannot  be  diverted  from  its  original  destination,  nor  can 
it  be  incorporated  with  the  property  of  the  state. 

There  are  provincial  boards  in  each  circle  for  its  local  goverament 
and  police. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  the  ducal  demesnes,  monopolies,  kc, 
and  the  direct  and  indirect  taxes.  The  income  of  Brunswick  for  the 
financial  period  1852-54  is  estimated  at  4,052,500  thalers,  and  the 
expenditure  at  the  same  amount  For  public  instruction,  church 
aids,  and  benevolent  institutions,  the  sum  of  421,000  thalers,  derived 
from  property  belonging  to  religious  communities  and  schools,  is 
allott<»d  during  the  same  period.  The  public  debt  amounted  in  Sep- 
tember 1845  to  9,469,457  thalers,  8,725,000  of  which  were  borrowed 
for  the  construction  of  railroads.  Brunswick  is  a  member  of  the 
Qennan  Zollverein,  or  Customs  Union,  the  receipts  from  which  on  its 
frontiers  in  1851  amounted  to  398,618  thalers,  in  1852  to  404,501 
thalers. 

The  military  establishment  consists  of  an  infantry  corps,  numbering 
4857' men  in  time  of  war  and  2476  in  time  of  peace,  with  an  artiUery 
force  of  502  in  time  of  war  and  244  in  time  of  peace.  By  a  military 
convention  made  with  Prussia  in  December  1849,  the  Brunswick 
brigade  is  joined  t^  the  Prussian  division  in  garrison  at  Magdeburg. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Brunswick  afford  extensive  employment 
for  the  labouring  classes ;  but  they  are  also  extensively  employed  in  the 
spinning  of  yam  and  weaving  of  linen.  About  5000  tons  of  flax  are 
annually  grown.  The  linen  manufacture  however  has  greatly  declined 
of  late  years.  In  the  districts  nearest  the  Weser  &e  people  knit 
considerable  quantities  of  stockings ;  and  in  the  northern  parts  the 
peasantry  make  for  their  own  use  a  species  of  linsey-woolsey  called 
'beiderwand.'  Seed-oil  is  an  important  product  of  the  lowlands, 
averaging  1200  tons  a  year.  Other  industrial  products  are  paper, 
plaster-of-Paris,  lime,  tiles,  pottery,  pipes,  china,  glass,  soap,  ribbons, 
beer,  and  toba(»so.  The  manu&cture  of  woollens  is  small,  and  princi- 
pally carried  on  at  Brunswick.  The  number  of  water-miUs  is  284, 
wind-mills  63,  and  mills  worked  by  horses  6  :  besides  these,  Bruns- 
wick possesses  51  saw  and  other  mills. 

The  duchy  having  no  coast  or  navigable  streams,  its  trade  with 
foreign  parts  is  natunlly  cramped ;  but  the  introduction  of  railroads 
oonnectmg  Brunswick  and  Wolfenbiittel  with  the  principal  towns  and 
ports  of  Cilermany  has  given  a  great  impulse  to  commerce.  The  chief 
articles  of  home  manufacture  which  are  exported  consist  of  yam, 
linen,  grain,  oil,  chicory,  madder,  leather,  timber,  hops,  and  ironware. 
The  importations  are  principally  composed  of  colonial  produce^  raw 
materials,  fish,  butter,  dbieese^  cattlci  fto. 


saw-mills,  paper-mills,  oil-mills,  a  hydraulic  engine  for  cutting  and 
polishing  the  flags  brought  from  quarries  of  the  Soiling,  and  iron 
works.  The  Brunswick  tolls  for  the  passage  of  the  Weser  are  paid  at 
Holzminden,  which  is  also  a  port  of  entry  for  colonial  and  other 
produce  required  for  Brunswick  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
Qennany.  Oander^eim,  near  the  Hanoverian  frontier,  87  mues  S.W. 
from  Brunswick,  is  a  small  place  with  about  2000  inhabitants.  It  haa 
a  ducal  residence,  but  the  most  remarkable  building  is  the  former 
abbey  of  Qandershein,  of  which  the  abbess  was  ^ways  a  member  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick.  The  town  and  former  principality  of 
Blankenburg  are  noticed  in  a  separate  article.    [Blankbkbubo.] 

BRUNSWICK,  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  BrunswidE,  is  situated 
on  the  Ocker,  37  miles  oy  railway  KS.E.  from  Hanover,  85  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  Magdeburg,  in  52''  16'  N.  lat,  10°  32'E.  long.,  and  haa 
about  42,000  inhabitantsL  It  was  founded  by  Henry  the  Lion.  It 
became  one  of  the  Hanse  towns  in  the  13th  cehtury,  and  until  the 
middle  of  the  15th  was  accounted  the  chief  town  in  Lower  Saxony ; 
but  its  prosperitv  declined  with  that  of  the  Hanse  towns.  It  is  at 
present  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick.  The  fortifioationa 
were  levelled  in  1794,  and  converted  into  promenades.  The  area  of 
the  town,  which  includes  Richmond,  the  duke's  country  seat,  Eisen- 
biittel,  and  the  Miinzbexg,  occupies  about  eight  square  miles.  The 
town  contains  some  new  streets,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  old 
looking.  The  streets  are  well  lighted  and  paved.  Among  its  1% 
churches  are  the  cathedral,  in  which  are  monuments  to  Henry  the 
Lion  and  Matilda  his  consort,  and  the  vault  of  the  ducal  fiunilv ;  and 
St  Andrew's,  the  steeple  of  which  is  816  feet  high.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  new  palace,  house  of  legislative  assembly,  mint, 
arsenal,  opera-house,  town-hall,  Colleginm-Cuolinum,  and  general  and 
lying-in  hospital  Between  the  Augustus  and  Steinthore  gates  an 
obeluk  60  feet  high  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  two  dukes  of  Bruns- 
wick who  fell  in  the  campaigns  of  1806  and  1815.  The  establishments 
for  education  consist  of  the  college,  a  gymnasium,  and  seminary  for 
teachers,  a  coUege  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  two  orphan  asvlums,  and 
a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  There  is  a  good  museum  in  vke  arsenaL 
Brunswick  haa  7  gates  and  12  squares  or  open  space&  A  fine  avenue 
of  lime-trees  leads  from  the  town  to  the  duke's  seat,  Richmond,  the 
grounds  of  which  are  laid  out  in  imitation  of  Richmond  Park  near 
London.  The  principal  manufactures  are  woollens,  linen,  lackered 
and  hard  ware,  tobacco,  chicory,  mineral  colours,  sealingwax,  china, 
papier  mach^,  leather,  coloured  pipers,  brandy,  and  liqueurs.  Bruns- 
wick has  an  important  wool-market ;  its  once  celebrated  annual  fairs 
are  now  of  little  account    [See  SuFf  lbmsmt.] 

BRUNSWICK.    [MainkJ 

BRUNSWICK,  NEW.    [New  Bbukbwick.] 

BRUNTISLAND.    [Bubntisland.] 

BRU'SA,  PRU'SA,  BU'RSA,  or  BROUSSA,  a  celebrated  town  in 
the  ancient  province  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  stands  in  40**  11'  N. 
lat,  29"  26'  £.  long.,  at  the  northern  base  of  the  Bithynian  Olympus, 
in  a  most  picturesque  and  fertile  country.  Prusa  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (p.  564,  Cas.)  as  a  well-govemed  town,  situated  near  the 
Mysian  Olympus,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Bithynian.  Strabo 
(p.  564)  says  that  Prusa  was  founded  by  Prusias,  who  carried  on  war 
ae^inst  Cro98us.  Pliny  ('  Hist  Nat,'  v.  32)  says  that  it  was  built  by 
Hannibal,  alluding  to  the  time  when  he  was  staying  at  the  court  of 
Prusias,  king  of  BithynisL  The  town  rose  to  importance  only  after 
its  capture  by  Orkh^  the  son  and  successor  of  Osmin,  the  first 
sultan  of  the  Osmanlis,  who  took  it  by  capitulation  a  few  weeks  before 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  A.D.  1826.  Prusa  surrendered  after  a 
blockade  of  ten  years,  effected  by  means  of  two  castles  which  Osmtfn 
built  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  one  of  which,  the 
castle  of  Balabanjik,  is  still  standing. 

Brdsa  became  the  residence  of  Orkhin,  and  this  sultan,  as  well  as 
Murtfd  I.,  Bav^d  L,  and  Mohammed  I.,  and  several  Turkish  princes 
were  buried  m  tiie  new  oapitaL  It  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
Turkish  empire  to  the  capture  of  poqstantinople  in  1453|  thou^ 
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during  twenty  yean  pTevious  to  this  event  the  eukans  nied  to  reeide 
at  Adrianople.  During  Beyeral  centuries  it  was  the  principal  seat  of 
Turkish  learning,  and  its  divines  were  notorious  for  their  prejudices 
and  fanaticism ;  but  its  inhabitants  are  now  distinguished  for  their 
toleration  and  hospitality  towards  Europeans.  The  popula,tion  is 
about  60,000,  including  about  9000  Armenians,  9000  Qreeks,  and 
2000  Jews  of  Spanish  descent.    A  rapid  torrent  flows  along  a  deep  gap 


language  of  Brussels,  whidi  is  similar  to  Paris  in  many  respects — ^in 
itff  operas,  caffe,  hotels,  palace  garden  resembling  that  of  the  Tuilerieai, 
and  boulevards.  English  is  very  generally  spoken,  Brussels  having 
been  for  a  long  time  resorted  to  by  English  &milies  as  a  ohei^  place 
of  residence.    Flemish  also  is  commonly  spoken. 

Brussels  contains  above  800  streets,  besides  numerous  lanes  and 
courts.    Several  of  the  streets  are  wide  and  ury ;  the  houses  are  lofty 


through  the  town,  and  divides  the  Turkish  quarter  from  the  Armeniai^  and  well  biult^  and  great  care  is  taken  to  preserve  their  external 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  tolerably  dean  for  a  Turkish  town :  thHcleanliness  and  neatness.    The  square  of  the  great  market-place  (La 


houses  are  mostly  built  of  wood  and  day.  Brfisa  is  wdl  supplied 
with  fountains,  and  contains  several  very  fine  buildings,  among  which 
tiie  great  mosque  is  the  most  remarkable :  in  the  mosque  of  DaM 
Monssteri,  rather  a  small  building,  is  the  tomb  of  Sultan  Orkhtfn. 
The  total  number  of  mosques  exceeds  200.  There  are  also  large 
basaars,  several  khans,  colleges.  Christian  churches  and  schools,  and 
more  than  one  synagogue.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  citadel, 
built  on  a  rock.  Brdsa  is  one  of  the  most  important  commercial 
oentres  in  Turkey;  it  has  an  important  trade  in  raw  silk,  and  its 
industrial  products  comprise  satin,  carpets,  longcloths,  cotton  and 
cotton-twist,  tapestry,  &c.  The  trade  in  com,  opium,  and  meerschaum 
day,  which  is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  important.  The  bazaars 
are  well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  British  and  other  European  manu- 
fiustures,  which  are  imported  through*  Mudaniyeh,  the  port  of  BHlisa, 
six  leagues  distant  on  the  Sea  of  Marmara.  The  trade  with  Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna,  and  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  is  carried  on  by 
caravans.  There  are  several  permanent  European  residents  in  Br(&sa^ 
The  beauty  of  the  environs  of  Brdsa  is  celebrated,  but  the  prindpal 
features  of  the  town  as  well  as  the  environs  are  the  hot  springs.  The 
chief  sotiroe  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  town ;  it  rises  out 
of  a  calcareous  tuff  or  travertine,  the  formation  of  which  is  stUl  going 
on  in  some  places.  Hamilton  found  the  heat  of  the  water  to  be  184^ 
Fahrenheit;  about  a  hundred  yards  fieu^her  west  there  is  another 
spring,  the  temperature  of  which  is  180"  Fahrenheit,  and  there  are 
sevend  more  in  the  neighbourhood.  Abd-el-Khadir,  the  Arab  chief, 
so  long  confined  in  France  by  the  policy  of  IjouIb  Philippe,  and  at 
last  restored  to  liberty  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  IIL,  retired  to  Brtisa 
on  his  departure  from  France  in  1852. 

(Von  Hammer,  Umbliek  auf  einer  ReUt  naeK  JStHia  mnd  dem 
(HJfmpoM  ;  Hamilton,  Reteareh€8  in  Ana  Minor,  ko,) 

BRUSSELS  (m  Flemish  Bruuel,  in  Latin  BrtuselkB,  and  in  French 
BruxeUei),  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  and  of  the  province 
of  South  Brabant,  is  situated  in  50°  60'  N.  lat,  4°  22'  K  long.,  on  the 
river  Sonne,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Dyle,  at  a  distance  of  76  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  89  miles  by  railway  through  Malines  and  Ghent  E«  by  S. 
from  Ostend,  86  miles  S.  from  Antwerp,  and  has  a  population  of 
124,461,  or  including  the  suburbs  about  160,000. 

The  Sonne  enters  the  city  of  Brussels  by  two  branches,  one  of 
which  passes  hy  the  old  market-plaoe,  and  the  other  crosses  the 
garden  of  the  Chartreux.  It  forms  four  idands  in  the  interior  of  the 
dty,  the  two  principal  of  which  are  called  Saint  Gdry  and  Bon 
Secours.  The  river  is  not  .navigable  in  any  part  of  its  course,  but  a 
broad  navigable  canal  runs  parallel  to  the  Seime  northward  to 
Vilvorde,  whence  it  is  carried  to  Willebroeok  on  the  Rupel.  Another 
oanal  running  southward  for  a  considerable  way  also  parallel  to  the 
Sonne  connects  Brussels  with  the  Sambre  above  CharleroL  The  dty 
has  railway  communication  with  all  the  prindpal  towns  of  Belgium, 
and  with  France,  Germany,  and  the  Dutdx  frontier. 

The  greatest  length  of  Brussels  from  north-north-east  to  south- 
south-west  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter.  In  form  it  resembles  a  rectangle  combined 
with  a  triangle,  the  base  of  the  rectangle  subtending  the  north-north- 
east^ and  the  vertex -of  the  triangle,  which  is  much  rounded,  lying 
towards  the  south-south-west  The  town  is  partly  built  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  and  when  seen  from  the  west  has  the  appearance  of  a  fine 
amphitheatre.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  brick  wall,  which  has  eight  gates, 
bearing  respectively  the  names  of  the  Antwerp,  Schaerbeok,  Louvain, 
Namur,  Hd,  Anderlecht,  Flanders,  and  the  Canal  gates.  These  gates 
communicate  with'high  roads,  leading  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
which  centre  in  Brussels  as  the  capital,  and  outdde  the  gates  are 
several  large  suburbs.  Indde  the  wall  a  wide  boulevard  plaiited  with 
fine  trees  runs  all  round  the  town,  and  is  above  five  miles  in  length. 

Brussels  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  town.  The  upper 
town  IB  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city ;  it  is  also  the  newest  and  most 
fuhionable  quarter  as  well  as  the  healthiest  owing  to  its  more  elevated 
'^'     Here  are  the  king's  pdace,  the  legislative  chambers,  and  public 
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offices  in  the  Rue  de  la  Loi,  separated  from  the  palace  by  the  park, 
in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  which  is  a  theatre.  In  the  upper  town 
also  are  all  the  principd  hotels  and  the  residences  of  foreign  ambassa- 
dors and  ministers.  The  leading  features  of  the  lower  town  are  its 
numerous  well-built  streets,  which  contain  many  fine  old  buildings 
formerly  the  residences  of  the  Brabant  nobility,  now  occupied  by 
merchants  and  tradespeople.  It  has  splendid  churdies  and  other  public 
buildings;  and  several  handsome  squares  surrounded  by  noble  ouild- 
ings,  some  of  them  unrivalled  specimens  of  gotbic  dvil  architecture. 
An  entirely  new  quarter,  called  the  Quartier  Leopold,  has  recently 
sprung  up  between  the  Louvain  and  Namur  gates  to  the  east  of  the 
upper  town.  This  quarter  contains  many  moidem  mansionsy  and  is 
beoomii^  the  fashionable  part  of  the  town,    Frendi  is  the  prvvaUing 


Grande  Place),  ntuated  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  a  parallelogram, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  handsome  buildings ;  the  HOtel-de-v ille, 
or  town-hall  of  Brussels,  and  the  halls  of  many  trading  companies 
occupy  two  of  its  sides.  Of  the  other  squares  utb  prindpd  are  the 
Place  Royale  in  front  of  the  churdi  of  St-Jacques  at  the  end  of  the 
Rue  Royale ;  in  the  oentre  of  this  square  is  a  fine  bronse  equestrian 
statue  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon :  the  Place  du  Grand  Sablon,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  the  court-house,  or  Palais  de  Justice,  a  large  structure 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits :  the  Petit  Sablon,  on  the  soutii-east 
mde  of  which  is  the  Prison  des  Petits  Cannes,  built  on  the  dte  of  the 
H6tel  Cir^lembourg,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  confederates  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  II. :  the  Place  des  Martyrs,  in  which  is  a  statue  of 
Liberty,  supported  by  four  kneeling  Genii,  erected  over  the  tomb  of 
the  Belgians  slain  in  the  revolution  of  September  1830 :  the  Place  de 
la  Monnaie,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  Mint,  and  opposite  it  ihe 
theatre  royal,  a  handsome  structure.  Among  the  ornaments  of  the 
town  are  the  public  fountains,  29  in  number,  erected  in  different 
parts,  which  supply  the  inhabitants  with  water.  One  of  these  foun- 
tains, that  in  the  Place  du  Grand  Sablon,  consisting  of  a  beautiful 
group  in  statuary  marble,  was  erected  in  1751,  under  the  will  of  the 
Eari  of  Aylesbury,  "  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  enjoyments  he  had 
experienced  at  Brussels  during  a  reddence  of  forty  years." 

Brussels  contains  twelve  large  churches,  only  a  few  of  which  are 
very  remaikable  for  ihdr  exterior;  but  the  interiors  are  for  the  moat 
part  decorated  with  rich  sculptures,  wood  carving,  and  pdntings. 
The  finest  of  these  structures  are  the  collegiate  churdi  of  Sainte- 
Gudule,  which  stands  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Rue  Royale  and 
the  diamber  of  deputies;  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Seoours ; 
and  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Chapelle,  dtuated  in  the  Rue 
Haute,  and  containing  some  fine  oil  paintings  and  frescoes,  a  pulpit 
representing  Elijah  under  a  canopy  of  the  palm-tree  and  comforted  by 
an  angel,  and  the  tombs  of  Breughel  the  painter  and  the  Spinola 
family.  Sainte-Gudule  is  a  handsome  gothic  structure,  of  whidi  the 
choir  and  transepts  were  finished  in  1278,  the  nave  in  the  14  th'  cen- 
tury, and  the  square  towers  in  1518.  Chapters  of  the  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  were  held  in  this  churdi  by  Philip  the  Good  in  1435 
and  by  Charles  Y.  in  1516.  The  exterior  was  cleaned  and  restored  in 
1848.  The  interior  of  Sainte-Gudule  is  lighted  tlux>ugh  beautiful 
painted  glass  windows,  of  which  the  four  that  adorn  the  chapel  of  the 
Saint-Sacrement  dee  Miracles  are  said  to  be  imrivalled.  In  the  choir 
are  monumental  sculptures  of  some  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant^  and  a 
finely  sculptured  monument  has  been  reoently  erected  in  memory  of 
the  late  Canon  Triste.  Against  the  pillars  of  the  nave  are  statues  of 
the  Twdve  Apostles  by  Du  Quesnoy.  But  perhaps  the  greatest 
artiitio  wonder  of  the  church  is  Verbruggen's  carved  pulpit,  which 
represents  Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradise  by  an  angel,  who  is 
seen  wielding  the  fiery  sword  on  one  side  of  the  globe  while  death 
appears  with  his  dart  on  the  other :  the  trees  of  life  and  of  knowledge 
tad  various  animals  are  beautifully  represented.  The  pulpit,  which  is 
formed  by  the  hollow  of  the  globe,  is  surmounted  by  a  canopy  on 
which  stands  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  infant  Jesus,  who  crushes 
the  serpent's  head  with  the  foot  of  the  cross.  This  pulpit  was 
executed  for  the  Jesuits  of  Louvain ;  on  the  suppression  of  the  order 
it  was  presented  to  Sainte-Gudule  by  Maria  Theresa.  The  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  crown  prince  of  Belgium,  with  the  archduchess 
Marie  of  Austria,  was  celebrated  in  the  church  of  Sainte-Gudule 
August  22, 1858.  There  are  two  Protestant  ohapds  in  Brussels,  one 
near  the  museum,  and  the  other  on  the  Boulevard  de  FObservatoire. 

The  H6tel-de-Ville,  or  town-hall,  the  finest  munidpd  palace  in 
Belgium  or  elsewhere^  was  begun  in  1401  and  finished  in  1442.  The 
beautiful  tower  of  gothic  open  work  is  864  feet  high^  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  gilded  statue  in  copper  of  St  Michael,  17  feet  high, 
which  serves  as  a  weatheroock.  The  interior  was  greatly  injured 
during  the  first  French  revolution,  and  it  contains  litiSe  worth  notice 
now  except  some  tapestries  representing  the  abdication  of  Charles  V. 
in  1555,  which  event  however  took  place  in  the  old  ducal  palace  that 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  Place  Royde  and  was  burnt  down  in  1783. 
In  the  market-plaoe  in  front  of  the  town-hall  the  Counte  Egmont  and 
Horn  ^ere  beheaded  in  1668. 

The  Hotel-de-Bdlevue,  which  stands  between  the  Place  Royale  and 
the  park,  was  occupied  by  the  Belgians  during  the  revolution  of  1830, 
and  was  riddled  with  diet.  At  the  oppodte  angle  of  the  Place 
Royde  stand  the  stables  of  the  Prinoe  of  Orange,  and  a  little  farther 
dong,  towards  the  Rue  de  la  Madeleine,  is  the  Pdace  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
This  building  was  formerly  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  and 
subsequently  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  governors  of  the  Nether- 
lands. It  is  now  converted  into  a  museum,  containing  a  picture 
gallei7,  in  which  are  severd  |>ainting8  by  Rubens  and  other  great 
flemuh  painters ;  the  public  library,  in  whioh  are  200,000  volumes 
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of  printed  books  and  aboTe  18,000  manusoripto ;  and  natural  history 
colleotions  rery  rich  in  zoologioal  and  mineralogioal  speoimens. 
Public  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  building  to  the  pubUc  gratui- 
tously by  profcMon  appointed  by  the  goyemment ;  and  in  a  part  of 
it  an  exhibition  of  Belgian  products  and  manufactures  takes  place 
eveiy  four  years. 

The  most  admired  quarter  of  Brussels  is  that  whidi  immediately 
surrounds  the  Park.  The  Park  is  a  laige  indosore  in  the  upper  town 
containing  an  area  of  about  seventeen  acres,  which  is  laid  out  in  plots 
of  greensward  separated  by  shady  walks  imder  carefully*tiimmed 
trees,  and  ornamented  with  statuesi  It  was  occupied  by  the  Dutch 
troops  at  the  revolution  of  18S0.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Park  are 
the  king's  palace  and  gardens.  On  the  east  side  of  it,  in  the  Rue 
Ducale,  are  the  palace  and  grounds  presented  by  the  city  of  Brussels 
to  the  late  King  of  Holland  when  Pnnce  of  Orange,  and  the  residences 
of  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  the  court  of  Brussels.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  Park  is  the  Rue  de  la  Loi,  containing  the  government 
offices  and  the  Palais  de  la  Nation,  or  legislative  chamber,  which  was 
built  by  Maria  Theresa  for  the  Council  of  Brabant,  and  resembles  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  before  1848.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Park  is  the  Rue  Royale,  a  fine  wide  street,  which  extends  nearly  a 
mile  from  the  Place  Royale  to  the  Schaerbeck  Qate  and  the  botanic 
garden.  Near  this  gate,  in  the  Rue  de  Ragule,  is  the  house  in  which 
the  Duchess  of  Ric&mond  gave  the  grand  ball  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  his  officers  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  June 
16th,  1815. 

Of  the  gates  of  the  cify,  the  only  one  remaining  of  those  that  formed 
part  of  the  fortificationa  erected  in  1881  is  the  Porte  de  Hal— -a  large 
gothic  structure  formerly  used  as  a  prison,  now  as  a  museum  for  old 
armour  and  other  antiquities.  Of  the  other  buildings  in  Brussels  we 
can  only  mention  the  Palais  d' Arembei^  in  the  Place  du  Petit  Sablon, 
&mou8  for  its  choice  paintings,  its  objects  of  vertu,  and  its  gardens; 
the  university  building  in  the  Rue  des  Sals,  which  was  originally 
Cardinal  GrandveUa's  palace ;  the  astronomical  and  macnetic  obser- 
vatory in  the  angle  between  the  Lotrvain  and  Schaerbeck  gates;  the 
railway  terminus  for  the  northern  lines  at  the  end  of  the  Longue  Rue 
Neuve ;  the  terminus  of  the  southern  lines  near  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Bon  Secours ;  the  Broodhuis,  a  fine  old  gothic  structure  in 
the  Qrande  Place,  which  was  built  in  1526,  and  once  was  the  town-hall 
of  Brussels ;  the  Qrand  B^guinage,  where  above  a  thousand  females, 
young  and  old,  live  in  religious  societies,  observing  certain  rules,  but 
not  inclosed  as  nuns  are — each  society  occupies  a  separate  house^  and 
is  governed  by  a  matron ;  and  the  Abattoir,  which  is  built  outside  the 
walls  between  the  Petit  Senne  and  the  Charleroi  CanaL 

The  city  supports  several  large  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions. 
One  of  these,  the  Hdpital  de  St.-Pierre,  near  the  Hal  Gkte  in  the  south 
of  the  town,  was  originally  founded  for  the  reception  of  Crusaders 
returning  wounded  from  the  Holy  Land.  Attached  to  it  are  very 
spacious  and  well-kept  gardens  and  commodious  baths.  Of  the  other 
hospitals  the  principal  are — the  Grand  Hospice,  between  the  B^guinage 
and  the  docks,  in  the  north-west  of  the  cil^ ;  the  H6pital  de  81-Jean, 
near  the  Rue  de  la  Madeleine ;  the  Maternity,  to  ue  south  of  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Secours ;  the  Hospice  de  Pacheco,  near 
the  botanic  garden ;  the  military  hospital,  in  tne  Rue  dos  Minimes ; 
and  the  asylums  for  orphans,  the  blind,  and  deaf-mutes.  Most  of 
these  hospitals  are  well  endowed,  and  the  sick  in  them  are  tended  by 
Sisters  of  Charity  or  nuns  of  other  ordersi 

Brussels  has  several  barracks,  one  or  two  prisons,  a  militaiT  magashie, 
a  concert-hall  in  the  Park,  and  numerous  hotels,  <»f^  and  baths.  The 
city  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  lighted  at  night  with  gas.  The 
best  shops  are  in  the  Rue  Montagne  de  la  Cour,  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Madeleine,  and  in  the  Gkdlerie  Sl-Hubert,  an  extremely  handsome 
street,  glazed  overhead.  Besides  the  boulevards  and  the  botanic 
garden  there  is  a  noble  promenade  along  the  broad  canal  that  leads 
to  Malines,  formed  by  a  triple  avenue  shaded  by  magnificent  lime- 
trees,  which  were  spared  by  Marshal  Saxe  in  the  siege  of  1746  at  the 
entreaty  of  the  ladies  of  Brussels.  The  favourite  excursions  in  the 
environs  are  to  the  royal  palace  of  Laeken,  which  is  about  nine  miles 
to  the  north  of  Brussels,  and  commands  fine  views  of  the  city  and 
neighbourhood ;  and  to  the  battle-field  of  Waterloo^ 

In  the  year  1784  an  order  was  given  by  the  emperor  Joseph  IL 
prohibiting  burials  within  the  dty,  and  directing  the  formation  of 
burial-grounds  outside  the  walls.  Three  cemeteries  were,  accordingly 
establidied— one  near  the  Hal  Gktte,  another  near  the  Flanders  Ghite, 
and  the  third,  which  is  the  largest,  near  the  Louvain  Gate.  In  addition 
to  these  the  English  inhabitants  of  Brussels  have  established  two 
cemeteries — one  on  the  road  leading  to  the  village  of  Yecle,  and  the 
other  on  the  Louvain  road. 

Among  its  numerous  educational  establishments  Brussels  numbers 
a  free  university  founded  in  1834,  a  primary  normal  school,  a  poly- 
technic school,  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  a  royal  aokdemy  of  music, 
and  several  industrial  schools.  The  public  library  before  mentioned 
was  formed  by  the  \mi<m  of  the  Buigundian  library  with  the  Royal 
library ;  it  is  open  every  week-day :  &e  reading-room  is  everything 
that  can  be  desired  by  the  student.  Among  the  private  libraries  must 
be  mentioned  the  library  of  the  Bollandists ;  and  the  great  geograph- 
ical establishment  of  Yandermeilen,  near  the  Petit  Senne,  outside 
the  Flanders  Gate.    It  was  establiBhed  in  1880;  it  containi  20,000 


volumes,  a  lajge  collection  of  maps,  in  connection  with  a  school  of 
geography  and  a  museum  of  natural  history.    One  English  news- 

gfcper  and  seYtod  Journals  in  French  and  Flemi^  are  published  in 
russels. 

Brussels,  besides  being  one  of  the  best-built  cities  in  Europe,  is 
considered  a  very  pleasant  place  of  residence.  It  is  also  healtiiy, 
although  the  climate  is  subject  to  considerable  variations.  The  mean 
temperature,  as  ascertained  by  observation  at  the  Royal  Observatory 
for  a  complete  year,  was  52''  Fahr.  The  greatest  heat  occurred  in 
June,  when  the  thermometer  stood  at  76  i*"  Fahr. ;  the  greatest  cold 
in  January  was  37*8''  Fahr.  The  number  of  days  on  whidi  it  rained 
was  180 ;  there  occurred  89  days  of  frost  and  26  days  of  fog ;  it  hailed 
on  5  days  and  snowed  on  11  days,  and  there  were  7  thunderstorms 
during  the  year ;  8  of  these  occurred  in  June  and  the  same  number 
in  July.  The  prevailing  winds  were  from  the  west  and  south-west^ 
and  occupied  182  days.  From  the  east,  north-east,  and  south-east,  it 
blew  104  days;  from  the  north  80  days;  from  the  south  26  days ; 
and  from  the  north-west  24  days. 

Brussels  is  the  seat  of  the  Cour  de  Osssation,  or  supreme  court 
of  justice  for  Belgium,  of  a  high  court  of  appeal,  of  a  court  of 
exchequer  (des  oomptes),  and  of  a  military  court  The  assises  for  the 
province  of  South  Brabant  are  held  in  the  city  four  times  in  each 
year.  Brussels  is  slso  the  head-quarters  of  the  fourth  Military  Division 
of  the  Belgian  army.  Ambassadors,  ministers,  or  consuls  from  almost 
all  the  governments  in  the  world  reside  in  Brussels. 

Brussels  is  one  of  the  great  centres  of  Belgian  industry.  It  has 
several  banks  of  issue  and  deposit^  a  national  minty  savings  bank,  fta 
It  is  particularly  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  lace,  considered 
the  finest  in  the  world.  The  flax  firom  which  it  is  made  is  g^own  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hal,  the  finest  sorts  bringing  from  800  to  400 
francs  a  pound ;  and  the  finest  kind  of  lace  costs  150  francs  an  ell 
({  of  a  yard),  but  good  and  inferior  sorts  may  be  bought  at  50  fhmcs 
and  10  francs  the  ell  respectively.  Many  other  manufacturss  are  also 
prosecuted,  among  which  are  those  of  cambric,  fine  linen,  damask,  silk 
and  cotton  ribbons,  machinery,  cabinet-work.  Jewellery,  mathematical 
and  musical  instruments,  hats,  stockings,  calicoes,  gold  and  silver  laoe^ 
paper  and  paper-hangings,  porcelain,  htfdware,  and  various  chemical 
preparations  used  in  the  arts.  Brussels  has  also  many  coach  factories, 
soaperies,  sugar-refineries,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  extensive  printing 
and  lithographic  establishments.  The  commerce  of  the  city  is  facili- 
tated by  a  canal  which  connects  it  with  the  Schelde,  and  admits  vessels 
of  800  tons ;  by  good  high  roads  and  railroads  which  radiate  from 
the  dty  in  all  directions.  Electro-telegraphic  wires  connect  Brussels 
with  Paris,  Amsterdam,  London,  Berlin,  and  Vienna. 

The  population  of  the  dty  was  84,004  in  1825,  and  1^8,279  in  1830. 
The  revolution  in  the  latter  year  caused  many  mercantile  men  and 
persons  attached  to  the  former  government  to  remove  their  establish- 
ments from  Brussels  to  the  Dutch  provinces,  so  that  the  population 
of  the  city  was  temporarily  diminished.  Other  causes  nave  since 
brought  a  considerable  influx  of  inhabitants ;  so  that  in  1885,  when  a 
census  was  taken,  the  numbers  were  found  to  be  augmented  to  102,702, 
and  the  population  has  since  continued  to  increase :  in  1849  there 
were  124,461  persona  residing  within  the  walls.  The  *  Almanac  de 
Gotha'  of  1854  gives  the  population  of  Brussels  at  210,400 ;  but  this 
probably  indudes  the  suburbs  and  all  the  outlying  dependendes  of 
the  dty. 

The  origin  of  Brussels  reaches  back  to  the  7th  century.  The  first 
buildings  were  erected  in  the  island  of  St-G^ry,  so  named  alter 
St.  G^iy,  bishop  of  Ckmbray,  who  built  a  chapel  on  the  spol  In 
the  10th  century  Otho  IL  inhabited  a  castle  in  the  island  of  St-G^ry. 
The  dty  was  Indosed  with  walls  in  1044  by  Lambert  Baldric,  count 
of  Louvain ;  but  tilie  walls  were  removed  and  the  dty  enlarged  in 
1869.  Two  dreadful  fires  occurred  in  1826  and  1405 ;  on  the  first 
occanon  2400  houses,  and  on  the  second  1400  houses  were  destroyed. 
Hie  prosperity  of  Brussels  was  greatty  increased  in  the  12th  century 
by  the  establishment  of  the  manuikctures  of  doth  and  fire-arms. 

The  city  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1213.  In  1314,  in  ccose- 
quenoe  of  long-continued  rains,  a  contagious  disorder  carried  oif  so 
many  of  the  dtisens  that  sixty  were  buried  in  the  same  grava  In 
1870  the  Jews  were  banished  from  the  city  and  province,  and  their 
property  was  confiscated. 

Brussels  was  taken  by  surprise  in  1488  by  Philip  of  Cloves.  On 
regaining  possesnon  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  suspecting  the  inha- 
bitants of  having  been  in  league  with  Philip,  deprived  the  dty  of 
various  privileges,  which  were  bestowed  upon  Malines.  In  1489  and 
1678  Brussels  was  ravaged  by  the  plague.  The  tyranny  of  the  Duke 
of  Alba  occasioned  about  10,000  artisans  to  leave  Brussels  in  1667, 
many  of  whom  settied  in  England. 

In  1696  this  dty  was  bombarded  by  Marshal  ViUftroi,  who  demo- 
lished upwards  of  4000  buildings.  In  1708  it  was  again  besieged  by 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  but  was  relieved  by  the  army  under  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  In  1746  Brussels  was  taken  by  Marshal  Saxe,  but 
it  was  restored  to  Austria'  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The 
Austrian  Netherlands  having  been  conquered  by  the  French  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war  of  the  French  revolution,  Brussels  was  declared 
by  the  directory  to  be  the  diief  place  in  the  department  of  the  Dyle. 
On  the  1st  of  February,  1814,  ^e  Prusrian  army  took  possession  of 
this  dty,  which  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  the  same  year 
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becAzne  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  newly^formed  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands.  On  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland  at  the 
revolution  of  1830,  the  movements  leading  to  which  began  in  Brussels, 
this  city  became  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  and  the  seat  of 
government.  Brussels  has  been  recently  distinguished  for  the  interest 
taken  by  her  inhabitants  in  questions  of  high  sodal  and  scientific 
interest.  Here  the  first  Peace  Congress  was  held  in  1848,  and  a 
general  European  Statistical  Congress  in  1853.    [See  Sufplkment.] 

BRUTON,  Somerset,  a  market-town  in  the  purish  and  hundred  of 
Bruton,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Brue,  which  gives 
name  to  the  town,  in  61**  6'  N.  lat,  2**  26'  W.  long. ;  distant  22  miles 
a  by  W.  from  Bath,  and  109  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  1885;  that  of  the  entire  parish 
was  2109.  The  living,  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Wells  and  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

The  manor  of  Bruton,  or  Brumetone,  as  it  is  named  in  the  Domesday 
Survey,  was  possessed  by  Edward  the  Confessor  and  subsequently 
by  WUliam  the  Conqueror.  A  Benedictine  monastery  was  founded 
here  at  an  early  date ;  afterwards  a  priory  of  Black  Canons  was 
established.  At  Bruton  the  river  Brue,  here  a  narrow  stream,  is 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  The  town  has  one  main  street  clean,  and 
well  paved,  with  neatly  built  houses :  and  several  smaller  streets.  The 
town  is  lighted  with  gas.  Bruton  parish  church,  which  stands  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  is  a  handsome  structure  in  the  decorated  style, 
with  a  tower  which  has  richly  ornamented  battlements.  The  Inde* 
pendents  and  Weslevan  Methodists  have  places  of  worship  in  the 
town.  The  endowed  Free  Grammar  school  founded  by  Edward  VI. 
educates  11  boys  on  the  foundation;  other  pupils  also  attend  the 
school.  The  income  from  endowment  is  about  300^.  a  year,  from 
which  several  exhibitions  are  given  to  meritorious  scholars.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  io.  There  is  a  National  schooL  An 
hospital  for  li  old  men,  14  old  women,  and  16  boys,  founded  by 
Hugh  Sazey  or  Sexey,  auditor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  a  very  valuable 
institution.  The  buildings  form  a  spacious  quadrangle.  A  statue  of 
the  founder  is  placed  in  a  niche  on  the  south  side.  The  petty  sessions 
are  held  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town-hall ;  the  lower  part  is  used 
as  a  market-house.  The  market  day  is  Satunlay.  Two  fairs  are  held 
yearty.  The  principal  manufactures  are  of  stockings  and  silk.  A 
silk  factory  employs  a  considerable  number  of  females. 

BRZESE-LIVEWSKY.    [Gbodko.] 

BRZEZANY.    [Galicia.] 

BUCH,  a  district  of  the  6ordelois,  in  France,  extending  along  the 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Its  capital  was  La  Teste,  or  Tdte  de 
Buch,  at  the  head  of  the  Basin  d'Arcachon.  This  district  is  now 
included  in  the  department  of  Gironde.  Its  lords  bore  the  title  of 
Captal,  and  their  lordship  gave  to  them  several  rights  nnd  privileges 
in  the  city  of  Bordeaux. 

BUCHAN,  BULLERS  OF.    [Peterhbad.] 

BUCHAN,  DISTRICT  OF.    [Abbbdeenshibe.] 

BUCHARIA.    [Bokhara.] 

BUCHAHIA,  LITTLE,  or  Eastern  Turkistan,  is  a  name  some- 
times employed  to  indicate  the  most  western  portion  of  the  countries 
dependent  on  the  Chinese  empire.  It  is  described  under  Thiah- 
Shan-Nanlu,  its  Chinese  name. 

BUCHOREST,  or  BUKARESHT,  the  capital  of  Wallachia,  is 
situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  principality,  in  a  rich  and  spacious 
plain,  diversified  by  hiUs,  and  on  the  Dumbovitza,  a  feeder  of  the 
Aigish  and  about  40  miles  N.W.  from  its  mouth,  in  the  I^ube 
below  Oltenitza.  In  extent  it  is  about  four  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  nearly  three  miles  from  east  to  west  It  is  ordinarily 
the  residence  of  the  prince  and  divan  or  counoU  of  Wallachia,  the 
seat  of  government,  as  well  as  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  foreign  envoys  or  consuls ;  but  at  the  time  we  write 
(January,  1854)  the  city  and  the  whole  principality  is  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  Russian  army,  and  the  prince  has  withdrawn  from  his 
territorie&  Independently  of  its  agreeable  situation,  Buohorest  has 
BO  claim  to  its  designation,  which  means  '  city  of  enjoyment ;'  for  it 
is,  with  few  exceptions,  a  heap  of  wretched  brick  or  mud  cabins, 
ranged  along  lines  of  streets  either  unpaved  or  faced  with  trunks  of 
oaks.  It  is  composed  of  the  prince's  palace,  a  vast  pile^  and  of 
67  quarters  :  these  quarters  being  the  separate  property  of  the  Boyars, 
on  whose  land  colonies  of  their  followers  have  graduaUy  accumulated. 
The  boyars*  residences  are  spacious,  and  built  of  stone.  The  hand- 
somest building,  next  to  the  pince's  palace,  is  the  adjacent  metropo- 
litan church ;  both  of  them  situated  on  the  largest  square  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  There  are  nearly  100  churches,  many  of  which 
■xe  built  in  an  uncouth  style,  none  have  fewer  than  three  steeples 
or  towers,  and  many  no  less  than  six ;  some  have  even  nine.  Seven  of 
them,  as  well  as  the  twenty-six  monasteries  and  convents,  are  pro- 
tected by  walk.  The  other  edifices  of  note  are  a  lazge  bazaar,  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  a  Lutheran  church,  a  synagogue,  several 
hospitals  and  infirmaries,  and  the  consular  residences,  particularly 
that  of  the  Austiian  consul,  which  ia  a  handsome  structure  and  built 
in  good  taste.  In  the  middle  of  Buchorest  there  is  a  tower,  called 
the  Fire  Tower,  60  feet  high,  which  commands  a  full  view  of  eveiy 
part  of  it  Buchorest  has  a  college  conducted  by  twelve  professors, 
and  attended  in  ordinary  times  by  between  400  and  600  students,  a 
museum,  a  public  library,  and  a  great  number  of  sohoolsL     The 


whole  number  of  dwellings  is  about  10,000.  The  town  is  full  of 
cofifee-houses,  almost  every  one  of  which  has  a  gambling  or  billiard 
table,  and  of  shops  where  sherbet  and  wine  are  drunk.  Buchorest 
is  the  great  commercial  mart  for  the  principality,  and  an  entrepdt 
for  the  commerce  between  Austria  and  Turkey.  Its  inhabitants  carry 
on  an  extensive  trade  in  grain,  wool,  honey,  salt,  timber,  wax,  tallow  and 
cattle.  There  are  no  large  manufactures ;  but  woollen  cloths,  carpets, 
brandy,  kc,  are  made.  There  is  a  Corso,  or  pubUo  mall,  to  which 
the  fiishionables  resort  in  great  numbers,  in  the  main  street  and  along 
the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Dumbovitsa.  Buchorest  was  taken  by 
the  Russians  in  1769,  and  by  the  Austrians  in  1789.  By  the  treaty 
of  Buchorest  signed  May  28, 1812,  Turkey  ceded  Bessarabia  and  part 
of  Moldavia  to  Russia.    44**  26'  N.  lat,  26''  8'  £.  long. 

BUCKENHAM,  NEW.    [Nobfolk.] 

BUCKHAVEN.    [Fifeshibb.] 

BUCKIE.    [Bakffbhibe.] 

BUCKINGHAM,  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Bnckingham,  a 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  market-town,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  himdred  of  Buckingham,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  in  52''  0'  N.  lat,  0**  59'  W. 
long. ;  58  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  it>ad,  and  61  miles  by  the 
Buckinghamshire  branch  of  the  London  and  North-Westem  railway. 
The  borough  of  Buckingham  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12 
councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough, 
which  coincides  in  extent  with  the  parish,  was  4020  in  1851 ;  that  o 
the  parliamentary  borough,  which  comprises  eight  parishes,  was  8069. 
The  living  la  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Buckingham  and  diocese 
of  Oxford.  Buckingham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  29  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  44,770  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  14,895. 

Buckingham  is  described  in  the  Domesday  Snrvey  as  an  ancient 
borough.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  tiie  town  sent  members 
to  Parliament  before  1544.  Edward  III.  fixed  one  of  the  staples  for 
wool  at  Buckingham.  A  charter  was  granted  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Mary  (1554),  which  was  surrendered  in  1684,  when  another 
was  granted,  but  the  charter  of  Mary  was  resumed  a  few  years  later 
under  the  proclamation  for  restoring  surrendered  charters.  In  1644, 
Buckingham  was  for  a  few  days  the  head-quarters  of  Charles  L ;  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Aylesbury  and  Newport  Pagnell  being  garrisoned 
for  the  Parliament 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  is  erected  on  the 
summit  of  a  mount,  formerly  the  site  of  a  caatle.  The  erection  was 
completed  in  1780  at  an  expense  of  about  7000^  The  former  church 
had  a  lofty  spire,  which  fell  in  1699 :  the  tower  which  supported  it 
remained  till  1776,  when  it  also  felL  There  are  two  places  of  worship 
for  Independents,  and  one  for  Baptists  in  the  town.  The  Free  b<^oo1, 
endowed  by  Ghibriel  Newton  for  25  boys,  who  were  clothed  in  green, 
is  now  incorporated  with  the  National  schooL  A  Grammar  school  was 
founded  by  Edward  VI.  for  six  boys.  The  income  from  endowment 
is  102.  Ss.  a  year :  the  nimiber  of  scholars  in  1850  was  about  80. 

The  present  town-hall  was  erected  about  the  end  of  th^  last  century 
by  the  first  Marqms  of  Buckingham.  The  jail  was  built  by  Lord 
Cobham  about  1758,  at  his  own  expense,  for  the  use  of  the  town  and 
county.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  There  are  in  the  town  a 
public  bath,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a  savings  bank.  No  trade  of 
any  consequence  is  carried  on.  Lace-makiog  with  bobbins  is  the  only 
manufacture,  and  at  this  work  the  best  hands  earn  a  very  small  sum 
weekly.  The  market  day  is  Saturday.  There  are  ten  annual  fairs 
which  are  well  attended.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

There  were  three  stone  bridges  over  the  Ouse  at  Buckingham.  One 
of  the  bridges  was  taken  down  by  the  BuckinghaBishire  Railway 
Companv,  who  replaced  it  by  a  brick  bridge  of  three  archesL  The 
Buckinghamshire  railway  passes  through  the  southern  end  of  the  town. 
Some  good  public  walks  are  in  the  neighhourhood  of  Buckingham. 

(Browne  Willis,  Hiitwry  of  Buckingham ;  Lipscomb,  Buckingham- 
ihtre;  Communic<Uion  frtnn  JBu<Jnngliam*) 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England,  of  very 
irreguhir  form,  lies  between  51'  26'  and  52*  12'  N.  lat,  0**  28'  and 
1*  10'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  Northamptonshire; 
W.  bv  Oxfordshire ;  S.  by  Berkshuie ;  and  £.  by  Bedfordahire,  Hert- 
fordshire, and  Middlesex.  Its  greatest  length,  measured  nearly  north 
and  south,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Olney  to  the  river  Thames 
above  Staines  is  53  miles.  Its  breadth  varies  much;  the  greatest 
breadth  is  about  27  miles.  The  area  of  the  county  is  464,930  acres ; 
it  is  one  of  the  smaller  English  counties,  being  the  thirty-third  in  the 
scale  of  relative  magnitude. 

Aylesbury,  which,  though  it  does  not  give  name  to  the  county,  baa 
the  best  title  to  be  considered  the  county  town,  is  about  87  miles  in  a 
direct  line  N.W.  from  London ;  or  by  the  road  88  miles. 

Surfcuse,  Hydrography,  and  Communieaiiont, — The  principal  hills  in 
Bucks  are  the  CMltems,  a  chalk  range,  which  entering  the  county 
from  Oxfordshire  runs  across  it  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  enters 
Bedfordshire  near  Dunstable,  separating  the  basin  of  the  lower  Thames 
from  the  basin  of  its  tributary  the  Thame,  and  from  the  basin  of  the 
Ouse.  Near  Ivinghoe  the  elevation  of  these  hills  is  904  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  and  another  eminence  south-west  of  Wendover  is  905 
feet ;  Muasle  Hill,  near  Brill,  is  744  feet^  and  Bow  Brickhill,  between 
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Fenny  Stmtford  and  Woburn,  688  feet  Under  the  nortliem  dopes 
of  these  hills  is  the  rich  Yale  of  Aylesbury,  watered  by  the  Thame. 
In  that  part  of  the  county,  south-east  of  the  Chiltems,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  woodiand,  though  it  has  much  diminished  within  the  last  100 
years.  Beech  is  the  prevailing  timber  in  the  south  part  of  the  county. 
There  is  some  wood  on  Whaddon  Chase,  a  tract  of  high  land  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county.  The  whole  of  the  Chiltem  district  is 
said  to  haye  been  a  forest ;  and  according  to  ancient  historians  the 
Chiltems  and  the  south-east  part  of  the  county  were  once  so  covered 
with  woods,  chiefly  of  beech,  as  to  be  almost  impassable,  till  an  abbot 
of  St  Albans  had  several  of  them  out  down  because  they  afforded 
harbour  to  thieves. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Buckinghamshire  are— the  Thames,  which  skirts 
the  county  on  the  south-west^  separating  it  from  Berkshire,  and  for  a 
short  distance  firom  Surrey;  the  Colne,  which  separates  Berkshire 
from  Middlesex  until  its  junction  with  the  Thames  at  Staines ;  the 
Thame,  also  a  feeder  of  the  Thames ;  the  Ouse,  and  its  tributary  the 
OuseL  The  Thames  becomes  the  boundary  of  the  county  a  little  below 
Henley,  and  has  a  winding  course  first  to  the  east  and  then  to  the 
south-eastt  past  Great  Karlow,  Taplow  (opposite  Maidenhead),  and 
Eton,  to  its  junction  with  the  Colne,  being  navigable  throughout  this 
part  of  its  course.  The  Wick,  which  passes  High  Wycombe,  joins  the 
Thames  below  Marlow.  The  Colne  becomes  the  bounduy  of  the 
county  a  few  miles  below  Rickmansworth,  and  continues,  by  one  or 
other  of  its  arms,  to  be  the  boundary  until  it  meets  the  Thames. 
Its  general  course  is  south ;  it  passes  Uxbridge  in  Middlesex,  and 
Colnbrook,  and  receives  a  considerable  stream,  the  Mishboum,  from 
Amereham.  It  is  not  navigable;  but  works  several  mills.  It  produces 
trout  and  other  fish.  The  Thame  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several 
small  streams;  the  principal,  to  which  the  name  of  Thame  is  assigned, 
rises  Dear  the  village  of  Stewkley,  between  Fenny  Stratford  and 
Aylesbury ;  and  flowing  in  a  south-west  direction,  unites  near  the 
village  of  Quarrendon  with  another  stream  which  rises  near  Tring 
(Herts),  and  flows  partly  through  Hertfordshire  and  partly  through 
Buckinghamshire,  and  for  a  part  of  its  course  forms  the  boundary  of 
the  twro  counties.  The  united  stream  flows  to  the  south-west  until  it 
reaches  the  border  of  Oxfordshire,  near  the  town  of  Thame.  Near 
Thame  the  navigation  commences.  Afber  separating  Bucks  from  Oxon 
for  a  few  miks  the  river  enters  Oxfordshire,  through  which  it  flows 
till  its  junction  with  the  Thames  at  Dorchester.  The  whole  length  of 
the  Thame  in  that  part  of  its  course  which  belongs  to  Buckinghamshire 
is  about  28  miles.  This  river  abounds  with  eels,  and  produces  pike, 
perch,  chub,  roach,  and  gudgeon.  The  length  of  the  Oute,  and  the 
extent;  of  surface  which  it  drains,  give  it  a  high  place  among  the 
Engliab  rivers ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  that  it  is 
connected  with  Buckinghamshire.  It  touches  the  boundary  of  the 
county  at  Turweston  near  Brackley  (Northamptonshire,  m  which 
county  the  Ouse  rises)  and  after  dividing  it  for  a  few  miles,  first  from 
Northsunptonshire  and  then  from  Oxfordshire,  quits  the  boxxier,  and 
flowinc^  east  and  then  north-east  through  the  county  past  the  town  of 
Buckingham  again  becomes  a  border  stream,  and  separates  North- 
ampton from  Buckinghamshire.  Again  quitting  the  border  it  flows  to 
the  north-east,  past  Newport  Pagnell  (where  it  receives  the  Ousel), 
Weston  Underwood,  and  Olney.  After  dividing  Buckinghamshire 
from  Bedfordshire  for  a  short  distance,  it  finally  quits  the  county  a 
few  miles  below  Olney.  Its  course  within  the  county  is  very  winding, 
being  in  all  about  43  miles,  although  the  direct  distance  from  the  point 
where  it  first  touches  to  the  point  where  it  finally  leaves  the  county 
is  only  28  miles.  The  Otuel  is  formed  by  tiie  junction  of  several  smaU 
streams,  which  rise  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Chiltems  or  their 
continuation  the  Dunstable  Downs,  and  unite  on  the  border  of 
Buckingham.^hire  and  Bedfordshire,  above  Leighton  Buszard.  After 
dividing  for  several  miles  the  two  counties  it  quits  the  border,  and 
flows  through  Buckinghamshire  north  to  Newport  Pagnell,  where  it 
falls  into  the  Ouse.  Its  whole  length  may  be  estimated  at  from  25 
miles  to  80  miles.    It  is  remarkable  for  fine  perch,  pike,  and  bream. 

Buckinghamshire  is  tolerably  well  furnished  with  canals.  The 
Grand  Junction  Canal  enters  the  county  from  Hertfordshire  not  far 
from  Ivinghoe,  and  runs  north  to  Newport  Pagnell,  following  the 
valley  of  the  Ousel.  From  thence  it  follows  the  valley  of  the  Ouse 
till  it  enters  Nurthamptonshire  near  Stony  Stratford.  There  are 
several  cuts  from  this  canal  in  Buckinghamshire ;  one  to  the  town  of 
Buckingham,  another  to  Wendover,  and  a  third  to  Aylesbury,  besides 
a  shorter  cut  to  Stony  Stratford.  Several  important  roads  cross  the 
county.  The  parliamentary  and  mail  road  through  Chester  to  Holy- 
head, before  the  construction  of  the  railways  the  main  channel  of 
oomnaunication  between  the  metropolis  and  Ireland,  crosses  the  north 
part  in  a  north-west  direction,  between  Hocklifie  and  Stony  Stratford ; 
another  road  to  Chester,  nearly  parallel  to  this,  and  more  to  the  north, 
passes  through  Newport  Pagnell.  In  the  south  part  of  the  coimty 
there  are  the  Oxford  road  through  Beaconsfield  and  High  Wycombe ; 
and  the  great  western  or  Bath  and  Bristol  road  between  Colnbrook 
and  Maidenhead.  There  is  also  a  road  to  Birmingham  through  Ayles- 
bury, Winslow,  and  Buckingham.  The  North- Western  railway  enters 
the  connty  near  Marsworth,  9  miles  east  from  Aylesbury,  and  passes 
through  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  in  a  nearly  north-western 
directicxii.  A  branch  from  it  to  Aylesbury,  about  H  miles  long^  quits 
the  main  line  at  Oheddington.    Another  branch  quits  the  main  line 
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at  Bletchley  and  passes  through  the  north-western  part  of  the  county 
to  Winslow  and  Buckingham,  and  thence  to  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire. 
It  is  connected  by  various  branches  with  the  Great  Western  railway 
at  QMbrd,  vrith  Winslow  and  with  Rugby.  Acts  for  the  several 
branches  were  obtained  by  a  distinct  company,  entitied  the  Bucking- 
hamshire Railway  Company;  but  the  works  have  been  leased  in 
perpetuity  to  the  London  and  North-Westem  Company.  The  Great 
Western  railway  passes  through  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county, 
entering  it  a  few  miles  north  of  Colnbrook,  and  quitting  it  at  Maiden- 
head. A  short  branch  to  Windsor  quits  the  Great  Western  line  at 
Slough.  The  Windsor  and  Stames  branch  of  the  South-Westem 
railway  also  passes  along  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county 
for  a  few  miles;  entering  it  near  Stames,  and  quittmg  it  just  above 
DatoheL 

Oeoloffieal  Cfharacter. — ^Ths  general  direction  of  the  out^srops  of  the 
different  geological  formations  which  cross  this  county  is  north-east 
and  south-west ;  and  the  formations  present  themselves  successively 
to  the  observer  as  he  travels  north-west  The  south-east  part  of  the 
county,  included  between  the  Thames  and  the  Colne,  is  ocoupied  by 
the  plastic  clay  which  skirts  the  London  clay.  Only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  London  clay  is  found  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Staines.  The  chalk  underlies  the  plastic  day,  and 
rises  from  beneath  it»  forming  the  range  of  the  Chiltem  hills.  The 
chalk  marl  which  is  generally  found  skirting  the  chalk,  rises  from 
beneath  it,  and  is  in  turn  succeeded  by  what  is  termed  Tetsworth 
clay.  Sandstone^  more  or  less  ferruginous,  crops  out  from  beneath 
this  clay,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  limestone  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Aylesbury  stone.  The  chalk  marl  and  the  Tetsworth  clay 
form  the  soil  of  the  fertile  Ysle  of  Aylesbury:  the  sandstone  rises 
into  a  ridge  bounding  that  vale  on  the  north  and  north-west  The 
oolitic  series  of  formations  succeeds  those  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  and  occupies  the  north-west  part  of  the  county.  Only  two 
however  of  the  principal  formations  of  this  series  appear  in  Bucking^ 
hamshire.  The  Oxford  or  clunch  clay  rises  from  under  the  Ayles- 
bury limestone,  and  extends  to  the  town  of  Buckingham  and  to  the 
north-west  of  Stony  Stratford  and  Newport  Pagnell.  To  this  forma- 
tion succeeds  that  containing  the  combraah,  forest  marble,  great  oolite, 
and  other  strata. 

OUmate,  Soil,  AgricuUure, — ^The  climate  of  Buckinghamshire  is  mild 
and  healthy.  The  chalk-hills,  which  traverse  it  through  its  whole 
breadth  from  south-west  to  north-east^  are  neither  very  high  nor 
bleak,  and  the  general  temperature  is  favourable  to  the  ripening  of 
most  of  the  crops  usually  raised  in  €hreat  Britain.  The  hills  which 
are  a  portion  of  the  Chiltem  range,  divide  the  county  into  two  distinct 
parts,  varying  in  soil  and  fertility.  To  the  west  lies  the  fertile  Vale 
of  Aylesbury,  which  contains  some  of  the  richest  pasture  in  England, 
and  is  a  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Thame.  TowaitU  the  north  of  tins 
rich  tract  are  some  inferior  soils ;  and  still  farther  north  are  some 
very  poor  wet  days  and  grtivds.  Towards  Bedfordshire  there  are 
some  light  sands  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  sandy  bdt  which 
crosses  that  county.  On  tne  south-east  of  the  county  the  saxtioe  is 
more  varied,  there  being  several  depressions  or  valleys  on  the  eastern 
dope  of  the  chalk,  in  which  some  good  loams  occur.  The  mixture  of 
chalk  with  the  clay  forms  a  soil  well  suited  to  wheat  and  beans,  and 
with  the  help  of  moderate  manuring  and  good  tillage  produces 
abundant  crops.  In  the  valley  of  the  Thames  are  some  veiy  good  and 
well-cultivated  soils.  The  lower  lands  along  the  Thames  and  Colne, 
which  are  occasionally  flooded,  are  in  permanent  meadows  and  very 
valuable.  The  whole  of  this  plain  consists  of  a  good  loam  lying  on 
the  blue  day,  called  the  London  day ;  but  with  ike  inteiposition  in 
many  places  of  a  stratum  of  gravel,  which  adds  much  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  soil  above,  by  forming  a  natural  drain  for  the  waters. 
The  arable  hmd  in  this  part  of  the  county  is  carefully  cultivated. 
About  half  of  the  land  in  the  county  is  in  meadows  and  pastures,  and 
the  other  half  under  the  plough.  A  great  many  commons  and  common 
fidds  have  been  inclosed  of  late  years,  and  considerable  improvements 
have  be«n  made.  Much  of  the  land  in  Buckinghamshire  being  of  a 
good  quality,  the  farms  are  not  in  general  very  large ;  few  are  above 
500  acres,  and  many  do  not  exceed  20  or  80  acres ;  the  average  may 
be  taken  at  about  200  acres.  Leases  for  7  and  li  years  prevail,  but 
most  farms  are  let  from  year  to  year ;  and  the  tenants  are  seldom 
removed,  provided  they  pay  their  rent  and  cultivate  the  land  in  a 
proper  manner. 

CaUUf  Ac, — It  is  supposed  that  Buddnghamdiire  feeds  about  20,000 
milch  cows,  each  giving  on  an  average  200  lbs.  of  butter  annually. 
The  cows  are  chiefly  short-horns,  Glamoi^gan,  and  home-bred.  The 
laxge  Hereford  oxen  are  preferred  for  grazing  where  the  land  is  very 
good.  The  greater  speed  and  general  usefulness  of  the  horse  causes 
him  to  be  preferred  for  the  plough  in  spite  of  the  pretended  economy 
in  the  use  of  oxen.  Hay  is  the  chief  food  of  the  cattie  vn  winter,  but 
turnips  and  straw  are  often  substituted  notwithstanding  the  bad  taste 
which  turnips  impart  to  the  butter.  No  great  quantity  of  cheese  is 
made  in  this  county,  except  a  few  cream  cheeses  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  prindpal  towns.  The  butter  is  chieflv  sent  to  London  made 
up  in  the  form  of  oblong  rolls  weighing  2  lbs.  each.  It  is  sent  in 
baskets,  called  frt>m  theirdiape  '  flats,'  which  hold  from  20  to  40  rolls. 
Their  depth  is  uniformly  II  inches.  In  the  dairy  fiEums  the  calves 
are  usuaUy  sold  when  tiiree  or  four  days  dd  to  dealers,  who  sdl 
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them  again  to  those  farmers  who  bemg  within  a  moderate  distanoe 
from  London  or  any  considerable  town,  find  it  more  profitable  to 
fatten  calves  by  sackling  them  than  to  make  butter.  Many  ewes  are 
kept  in  this  ooimty  for  the  sake  of  early  lambs  for  the  London  market. 
The  Dorsetshire  ewes,  which  have  lambs  very  early  in  the  season,  are 
consequently  preferred  for  this  purpose.  Where  mutton  is  the  object^ 
the  South  Down  breed  is  in  greater  request  The  Olouoestershire 
and  Leicester  and  a  breed  crossed  between  them  have  come  into 
fEivour  since  long  wool  has  borne  a  better  price  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  than  the  shorter  and  finer. 

The  horses  used  for  the  plough  and  team  are  generally  laige  and 
black ;  some  of  them  are  brod  in  the  county,  but  most  of  them  are 
brought  when  young  by  dealers  from  Northamptonshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire. The  lai^^est  and  finest  are  frequently  resold  at  six  years  old  to 
London  dealers  for  dray  horses  at  a  considerable  profit.  Hogs  are 
an  important  appendage  to  a  dairy  farm.  The  faTourite  breed  is  the 
Berkshire,  sometimes  crossed  with  foreign  breeds,  as  the  Chinese  or 
Neapolitan,  or  with  the  Essex  or  Suffolk  breeds.  The  Neapolitan 
cross  increases  the  aptitude  to  fatten,  but  renders  the  hog  more  deli- 
cate and  susceptible  of  cold.  The  Chinese  cross  gives  very  delicate 
small  porkers  and  sucking  pigs.  There  is  a  pe<mliar  trade  in  this, 
county,  which  is  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  ducks  early  in  the  season 
for  the  London  epicures.  The  eggs  are  hatched  imder  hens,  and  the 
ducklings  are  reared  in  the  house  with  great  care. 

XHvitioTU,  Towns,  Ac — ^When  the  Domesday  Survey  was  made  this 
county  was  divided  into  eighteen  hundreds.  They  are  now  reduced 
to  eight ;  one  of  them  however  still  retaining  the  title  of '  the  Three 
Hundreds  of  Aylesbury.'  The  modem  hundreds  are  :  Newport  on 
the  north*east  and  Buckingham  on  the  north-west  of  the  countv ; 
Ashendon,  Cottesloe,  and  Aylesbury  in  the  centre ;  Burnham  on  the 
south-east ;  and  Stoke  and  Desborough  on  the  south  and  south-west. 
DesboFough,  Stoke,  and  Burnham  are  the  three  '  Chiltem  Hundreds,' 
the  stewardship  of  which  ia  a  well  known  nominal  ofi&oe  bestowed 
upon  a  member  of  Parliament  who  wishes  to  vacate  his  seat.  There 
are  about  200  parishes  in  the  county. 

Buckinghamshire  has  no  city.  The  market-towns  are  fourteen. 
Atlesbubt,  as  being  the  sasize  town,  the  place  where  the  quarter 
sessions  are  always  held,  and  the  principal  pUoe  of  county  election, 
may  now  be  regarded  as  the  county  town.  Buokikoham,  on  the  Ouse, 
in  the  north-west  part  of  the  county,  was  formerly  considered  the 
county  town.  The  other  market-towns  are — Gbbat  Mablow,  on  the 
Thames ;  HlQH  Wtoombb,  or  Chipping  Wycombe,  on  a  small  stream 
flowing  into  the  Thames ;  Newfobt  Faovsll,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ousel  with  the  Ouse ;  Ambbsbam,  on  the  road  from  London  to  Ayles- 
bury;  Olnbt,  on  the  Ouse ;  Chkshah,  to  the  right  of  the  Aylesbury 
road,  not  far  from  Amersham ;  Pbinob's  Risbobouoh,  to  the  left  of 
the  Aylesbury  road,  not  far  from  Wendover;  Wbhdovbb,  on  the 
road  from  London  to  Aylesbury,  beyond  Ameniiam ;  Bbaoonsfibld, 
between  Uxbridge  and  Wycombe ;  BroKT  Stbattobd,  on  the  Ouse ; 
WiMBLow,  between  Aylesbury  and  Buckingham;  and  Iyinohos, 
between  Dunstable  and  Wendover.  These  will  be  found  described 
under  their  respective  heads.  We  shall  subjoin  a  few  particulurs  of 
Fenny  Stratford  and  Colnbrook,  which  formerly  had  markets  (now 
disused),  and  are  consequently  sometimes  reckoned  among  tiie 
market-towns;  and  of  a  few  other  places  which  have  some  claims  to 
notice. 

Fenny  Stratford,  on  an  eminence  on  the  great  Holyhead  road,  14 
miles  N.  by  £.  from  Aylesbury :  population  of  the  township  1142  in 
1851.  The  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  was  rebuilt  in  1724-30, 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  antiquary  Browne  Willis,  who  is 
buried  within  the  rails  of  the  communion-table.  There  are  chapels 
for  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  a  National  schoc^  There 
are  four  fgurs— April  19th,  July  18Ui,  October  10th  or  11th,  and 
November  28th.  Fenny  Stratford  is  on  the  Watling  Street  There 
is  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Ousel,  which  flows  by  the  town.  Fenny 
Stratford  gets  its  name  from  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  Magiovinium  of  Antoninus  was  at  or  near  Fenny  Strat^rd. 

Colnbrook  is  on  the  high  western  road,  84  miles  from  the  Slough 
station  of  the  Great  Western  railway :  the  population  of  the  chapelry  of 
Colnbrook  in  1841  was  1050 ;  in  the  Census  returns  of  1851  the  popu- 
lation is  returned  with  that  of  the  three  parishes  in  which  it  is  situated. 
The  town  consuts  of  one  long  street  of  neat  respectable-looking  houses. 
The  Colne  flows  here  in  four  channels,  each  of  which  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  An  ancient  chantry  chapel  at  Colnbrook,  which  continued  to 
be  used  after  the  Reformation,  was  endowed  by  private  benefaction  in 
1682.  A  Baptist  meeting-house,  a  Free  school,  and  a  British  school 
are  in  the  town.  There  are  two  fSurs  on  the  5th  of  April  and  8rd  of 
May.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1543  by  the  style  of  the  bailiff 
and  burgesses  of  Colnbrook. 

About  seventeen  places  in  the  county  had  charters  for  markets, 
which  have  been  long  ago  disused.  The  following  are  the  only 
villages  which  appear  to  call  for  description : — 

JBierion,  a  long  straggling  village  about  a  mile  N.N.E.  from  Ayleft- 
bury :  the  population  of  the  parish  of  Bierton-with-Broughton  was 
688  in  1851.  The  church,  which  is  of  the  decorated  and  perpendi- 
cular styles,  has  been  repaired,  and  open  oak  seats  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  old  pews.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  have  phioes  of 
worship,  and  there  ia  m  National  school   The  Aylesbury  railway  passes 


through  the  parish.  JBUtdUey,  about  15  miles  N.  from  Aylesbury  ; 
population  of  the  township  483  in  1851.  The  church  is  a  rather 
superior  example  of  a  village  church ;  it  is  chiefly  of  the  perpendicular 
style,  but  some  small  portions  are  decorated.  In  the  interior  ia  a 
splendid  tomb  to  Lord  Orey  de  Wilton ;  there  are  also  some  incised 
brasses.  BorslaU  or  BoartUUl,  about  14  miles  W.  from  Aylesbury, 
population  of  the  parish  243  in  1851,  is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  its 
castle,  originally  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  XL  Borstall  House 
endured  three  or  four  attacks  during  the  contest  between  Charles  I. 
and  the  Parliament.  Only  the  embattled  gatehouse  now  remains.  It 
is  a  good  example  of  that  portion  of  the  early  castellated  mansion : 
a  bay  window  and  some  other  insertions  are  of  the  EUicabethan  age. 
Bridchill,  Cheat,  15  miles  N.E.  from  Aylesborv,  population  of  tiie 
parish  730  in  1851,  is  a  good-sised  straggling  viUsge,  with  a  diurch 
chiefly  of  the  perpendicular  style,  a  large  Baptist  chapel,  and  alma- 
houses  for  22  persons,  together  with  sevenl  parodual  charitieBL  BrUl, 
population  of  the  parish  1311  in  1851,  stands  on  an  eminenoe  on  the 
border  of  Oxfordshire,  about  10  miles  W.  from  Aylesbury.  It  is  said 
that  the  Saxon  kings  had  here  a  palace,  which  was  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  King  Edward  the  Confessor.  King  Henry  IL  kept  his  court 
here  in  1160,  attended  by  Thomas  k  Beoket  as  his  chancellor ;  he  was 
here  again  with  his  oourt  in  1162.  Henry  IIL  kept  his  oourt  at  Brill 
in  1224.  (Lysons's' Magna  Britannia.')  In  the  war  between  Charles  L 
and  hiei  Parliaqient  Bnll  was  garrisoned  by  the  Royal  party.  The 
church  is  ancient ;  some  portions  are  early  English.  The  Weeleyaa 
Methodists  and  Independents  have  places  of  worship.  Near  BriU  is 
a  mineral  spring.  BttmhtMn,  population  of  the  parish  2301  in  1851, 
between  Colnbrook  and  Maidenhead,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  high 
western  road,  had  formerly  a  monastery  of  Augustine  nuns  of  which 
considerable  remains  still  exist.  There  was  in  the  13th  century  a 
palace  at  Cippenham  in  Burnham  parish  in  which  Henry  III.  occasion- 
ally resided.  Burnham  church  is  spacious  and  interesting;  portions 
of  it  are  of  early  English  date,  the  remainder  is  chiefly  decorated. 
There  are  here  a  Dissenting  chapel  and  a  National  school.  Chaijoat 
Sl  QiUm,  on  the  road  to  Amersham,  22  miles  W.N.W.  from  London, 
population  1169  in  1851,  contains  the  house  in  which  Milton  finished 
nis '  Paradise  Lost,'  and  where  he  is  said  to  have  commenced  his 
'  Paradise  Rogained*'  The  church  is  of  the  decorated  and  perpendi- 
cular styles.  The  Independents  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places 
of  worship.  Here  is  a  school  endowed  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  who  is 
buried  in  the  parish  church ;  also  a  British  school ;  and  at  Chalfont 
St.  Peter,  dose  by,  is  a  school  supported  by  the  Portland  family.  The 
population  has  decreased  in  consequence  of  the  trade  being  drawn 
awav  to  other  places  more  accessible  by  railways.  The  population  of 
Chalfont  Stw  Peter  was  1482  in  1851.  Chenfia  or  Chme^  on  the 
Chess,  a  feeder  of  the  Colne,  17  miles  S.E.  from  Aylesbury:  the 
population  in  1851  was  565.  Here  was  formerly  a  seat  of  the  dukes 
of  Buckingham.  The  old  Tudor  lianor-house,  which  belonged 
to  the  Cheneys,  a  picturesque  brick  mansion,  stands  near  the  church. 
The  church,  which  is  of  the  decorated  and  perpendicular  styles, 
has  been  recently  restored.  A  mortuary  chapel  built  in  1556 
serves  as  the  mausoleum  of  the  Bedford  family.  There  are  here 
a  chapel  for  Baptists,  a  school  of  Industry,  an  Infant  school,  alms- 
houses for  10  poor  persons,  and  some  parochial  charities.  On  the 
Chess  are  extensive  paper-mills.  In  the  vicinity,  the  scenery  of 
which  is  very  beautiful,  are  sevei'al  mansions.  Craimley,  North, 
17  miles  N.K  from  Buckingham:  population  914  in  1851.  The 
church  is  a  very  fine  building,  chiefly  of  perpendicular  date  and  style, 
but  some  portions  are  earlier.  In  the  interior  is  a  rood  screen  of 
unusually  beautiful  carved  work  of  the  decorated  period.  In  the 
panels  are  painted  figures  of  kings  and  bishops,  very  curious  on 
account  of  the  costumes.  The  Independents  and  Baptists  have 
chapels  here.  There  are  National  and  British  schools.  Crendon, 
Long,  8  miles  S.  W.  from  Aylesbury :  population  1700  in  1851.  The 
villi^  consists  of  a  number  of  houses  irregularly  arranged,  and 
chiefly  constructed  of  rough  stone.  In  the  vicinity  traces  of  a  Roman 
cemetery  have  been  discovered :  many  urns,  &c.,  have  been  exhumed. 
Notley  Abbey,  in  the  parish  of  Long  Crendon,  was  founded  about 
1162  by  Walter  Giffard,  the  second  earl  of  Buckingham,  for  Angus* 
tinian  monks.  A  portion  of  the  abbey  has  been  converted  into  a 
residence;  the  chapel  is  used  as  a  cow-house;  the  remainder  is  a 
ruin.  Close  by  is  a  curious  old  water-mill  which  belonged  to  the 
abbey.  Long  Crendon  church  is  a  cruciform  edifice  of  early  Rngl^h 
and  subsequent  styles.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have 
places  of  worship.  CSiddvngUm,  54  miles  S.W.  from  Aylesbury: 
population  623  in  1851.  The  church  is  of  the  Norman  and  early 
English  styles,  with  some  inserted  windows  of  the  decorated  styla 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  chapels.  There  is  a 
charity  for  apprenticing  poor  boys'  and  distributing  money  to  needy 
inhabitants.  Datchet,  on  the  Thames  opposite  Windsor,  had  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  898.  It  is  a  quiet  village,  chiefly  dependent  on  the 
neighbouring  gentir.  It  is  resorted  to  in  summer  by  anglers  and 
holiday  visiters.  The  church  is  a  small  ancient  structure ;  parts  of 
it  are  of  the  early  English  style.  There  is  a  Baptist  chapel  £dle$- 
borough,  about  8  miles  E.N.E.  frt>m  Aylesbury :  the  population  of  the 
parish  in  1851  was  1838.  The  church,  a  very  fine  building  in  a 
commanding  position,  is  perpendicular  in  style.  It  contains  many 
interesting  monumeats  of  stone  and  brass.   The  Wealeyaa  Methodists 
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hare  a  place  of  worship.    Many  of  the  inhabitaats  are  dependent  on 
the  phutmg  of  straw ;  there  are  several  plaiting  schools  in  the  pariah. 
HctddenhfMAy  7  miles  S.S.W.  from  Aylesbury:   population  1708  in 
1851.   The  church  is  a  spacious  and  very  fine  buildmg.   The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Baptists  hare  places  of  worship.    In  the  parish  are  some 
mineral  springs.    HambUdon^  near  Marlow :  population  1365  in  1851. 
Greenland  House,  near  this  village,  the  seat  of  the  Doyleys,  was  a 
severely  contested  post  in  the  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parlia- 
ments   The  church  has  been  modernised.    There  is  an  Independent 
chapel.    Hampden,  near  Prince's  Risborough,  about  9  miles  S.  from 
Aylesbury :  population  308  in  1851.    The  manor  was  for  centuries  in 
the  Hampden  family,  the  male  line  of  which  became  extinct  in  1754. 
The  celebrated  John  Hampden  lies  buried  in  the  churchyard ;  and 
there  is  a  representation  of  the  battle  of  Ghaigrave  Field,  in  which  he 
received  his  death-wound    in  1643,    on   the   monument  of  John 
Hampden,  Esq.,  the  last  heir  male  of  the  family.    Hampden  House, 
the  former  seat  of  the  Hampdens,  contains  several  family  pictures. 
There  is  a  whole-length  portrait  of  Oliver  CromwelL    The  (murch  is 
mostly  perpendicular,  with  parts  of  earlier  date.    The  Independents 
have  a  chapel  at  Hampden.    Hortvn,  near  Colnbrook,  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  county  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  having  been 
the  residence  of  Milton  in  his  early  manhood.    No  vestige  of  the 
house  remains.    The  population  of  the  entire  parish,  whioh  is  partly 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  was  842  in  1851.    The  ancient  church 
with  its  ivy-mantled  tower  is  a  rather  picturesque  object.    In  it  is  an 
inscription  in  memory  of  the  mother  of  Milton.    There  is  a  Free 
schooL    On  the  Colne  is  a  large  water-mill,    /mt,  on  the  Golne  near 
Uxbridge,  17  miles  from  London,  was  once  a  market-town ;  it  has 
stiU  two  fairs:  the  population  in  1851  was  1985.    The  church  is 
partly  Norman  and  early  English.    The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a 
a  place  of  worship.    There  \k  a  National  schooL    On  the  Colne  are 
extensive  paper  and  oil  mills.    The  Great  Western  railway  and  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal  pass  through  this  parish.    Langley  Marith  is 
a  good  sized  village  near  Colnbrook,  part  of  which  town  is  in  tiiis 
parish  :  the  population  of  the  entire  parish  in  1851  was  1874.    The 
church  is  ancient,  and  contains  some  good  monuments.     In  the 
churchyard  is  a  noble  yew-tree.     The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.    There  are  almshouses 
for  10  poor  persona    Afedmenhamf  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
4  miles  W.  from  Great  Marlow  :  population  401  in  1861.    Here  was  a 
cell   belonging  to  the  Cistercian  monastery  at  Wobum,  founded  in 
120O.      What  remains  of  it  is  now  converted  into  a  private  resi- 
denca      The  church,  which  is  ancient,  has  been  lately  repaired. 
There  are  two  Free  schools.    Cfreat  MisBenden,  between  Amersham 
and  Wendover,  9  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Aylesbury,  was  the  seat  of 
a  rich  abbey  of  the  canons  of  St^  Augustine.      Some  small  por- 
tions of  the  conventual  buildings  remain.     The  population  of  the 
parish  in  1851  was  2097.    The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  cruci- 
form building,  of  tlie  decorated  and  perpendicular  styles ;    it  was 
thoroughly  repaired  in  1828.    The  Weueyan  Methodists  and  Baptists 
have  places  of  worship.     There  are  National,  British,  and  Infant 
BchoolsL    In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  good  mansions.    Petm  is 
situated  on  an  elevated  site,  commanding  extensive  prospects,  16 
miles  S.S.E.  from  Aylesbuiy :  population  1254  in  1851.    The  original 
part  of  the  church  is  of  the  early  English  style,  but  it  has  been  spoiled 
by  tasteless  modem  additions  and  alterations.    There  are  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  National  and  Infant  schools. 
PiUicne,  anciently  Pighidtihome,  about  10  miles  W.  from  Aylesbuiy : 
the  population  of  the  entire  parish  in  1851  was  545.    In  this  parish 
was  the  rich  abbey  of  Asheridge.    The  abbey,  for  some  time  alter  the 
dissolution  of  the  oommimity,  was  a  royal  palace ;  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, before  her  acoession,  frequently  resided  herei    The  conventual 
buildings  were  neariy  all  pulled  down  by  the  late  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water.     Edward  I.  spent  ids  Christmas  at  Asheridge,  either  in  we 
monastery  or  the  neighbouring  castle  of  his  cousin,  Eidmund,  earl  of 
Cornwall,  son  of  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  A.D.  1290.    He  held  a 
parliament  there  at  the  same  time.    There  are  here  a  small  church,  of 
decorated  and  perpendicular  styles,  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  a  National  school.     Quainton,  or  Quainton  McUUtf  7  miles  N.W. 
from  Aylesbury :  the  population  of  Quainton  township  in  1851  was 
854.     The  church  is  purtly  decorated  and  partly  perpendicular.    In 
the  chancel  is  a  very  showy  altar-tomb  in  memory  of  B.  Winwood,  Esq., 
1689 ;    there  are  also  some  brasses  in  excellent  preservation.    The 
BaptiBtB  have  a  chapel  hera    There  are  almshouses  for  six  poor 
widows.    SUmgh,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Eton ;  the  town  ia  situated 
partly  in  the  parishes  of  Stoke  Poges  and  Upton  :  the  population  of 
Slough  in  1841  was  1189;  and  in  the  Census  returns  for  1851  an 
increase  of  1277  since  1841  in  Upton  parish  is  attributed  to  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings  in  the  town  of  Slough  and  the  neighbourhood. 
Sinoe  Slough  has  been  made  a  first-class  station  of  the  Great  Western 
railway,  the  town  has  considerably  increased.   A  new  church  has  been 
built ;  and  the  railway  station  and  large  railway  hotel  have  added 
much  to  the  appearance  of  the  place.    Slough  was  for  many  years  the 
residence  of  Sir  William  Herschel ;  it  was  here  he  constructed  his 
laige  reflecting  telescope,  and  made  most  of  his  important  discoveriea 
He  died  here  in  1822.    Salt  Hill,  near  Slough,  was  the  scene  of  the 
celebrated  'Eton  Montem.'     SUeple  Claijfdon,  12  miles  N.W.  from 
Aylesbury,  was  at  the*  Domesday  Survey  one  of  the  most  populous 


places  in  Buckinghamshire :  in  1851  the  population  was  86D.  The 
church  is  of  the  decorated  and  perpendicular  periods,  with  modem 
transepts.  It  contains  a  monument  to  General  Sir  Harry  Calvert,  by 
Chantrey.  In  the  village  is  a  Free  school  built  and  supported  by  Sir 
Hany  Vemey.  Claydon  House  is  a  handsome  mansion,  standing  in  a 
fine  park.  &oke  Poges  lies  to  the  right  of  the  road,  between  Colnbrook 
and  Maidenhead  :  the  population  in  1851  was  1501.  The  manor  was 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  seised  by  the  crown  for  a  debtw  It 
was  the  residence  for  a  time  of  '  the  grave  Iiord  Keeper,'  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton ;  and  subsequently  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  in  1601 
entertaiaed  Queen  Elizabeth  here,  and  presented  her  with  jewels  to  a 
considerable  amount.  The  park  is  adorned  with  a  colossal  statue  of 
Sir  Edward  Coke;  and  adjoining  the  park  is  a  laige  monument, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  poet  Gray.  The  old  manor-house,  now 
pulled  down,  is  the  scene  of  Gray's  '  Long  Story,*  and  the  churchyard 
of  his  well-known  '  Elegy.'  The  poet  spent  mucJi  of  his  youth  in  this 
village ;  and  his  remains  lie  in  the  churchyard,  under  a  tomb  which 
he  had  erected  over  the  remains  of  his  moUier  and  aunt.  Stoke 
church  and  churchyard  well  answer  to  the  description  in  Gray's 
'Elegy.'  At  Stawe,  near  Buckingham,  is  the  mansion  which  until 
recently  vres  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  grounds  were 
originally  laid  out  in  straight  paths  and  avenues,  and  adorned  with 
canals  and  fountains.  Subsequent  improvements  were  made  undw 
the  direction  of  Bridgman,  &ent,  and  other  artists  and  amateurs ;  and 
the  beauties  of  Stowe  were  commemorated  by  Pope  and  West^  who 
spent  many  festive  hours  with  the  then  owner,  Lord  Cobham.  The 
grounds  when  viewed  from  a  distance  appear  like  a  vast  grove,  inter- 
spersed with  columns,  obelisks,  and  towers.  They  are  adorned  with 
arches,  pavilions,  temples,  a  rotunda,  a  hermitage,  a  grotto,  a  lake^  and 
a  bridge.  The  temples  are  adorned  with  busts,  under  which  are  suit* 
able  inscriptions.  The  house  was  originally  built  by  Peter  Temple,  Esq., 
in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth ;  it  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  who 
died  in  1697,  and  has  been  enlarged  and  improved  since.  The  whole 
front  extends  916  feet,  the  central  part  454  feet.  The  costly  and 
splendid  contents  of  this  mansion  were  two  or  three  years  ago  sold  by 
auction ;  the  mansion  itself  ia  now  unoccupied.  Taplow,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  nearly  opposite  to  Maidenhead,  population  704  in 
1851,  may  just  be  mentioned  on  account  of  Taplow  Court,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Orkney;  and  the  former  mansion  of  Cliefden  House, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1795,  and  again  about  three  years  since :  a  new 
mansion  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Barry.  This  magnificent  house  was 
begun  by  the  witty  and  profiigate  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  was  for 
some  time  the  residence  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of 
George  III.  Cliefden  is  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
The  church  is  a  modem  brick  edifice.  On  the  Thames  at  Taplow  is 
a  large  paper-mill.  Waddetdon,  54  miles  W.N.W.  from  Aylesbury  on 
the  road  to  Bicester :  parish  population  1489  in  1851.  The  church  is 
very  interesting ;  it  contains  examples  of  every  style  of  architecture 
from  Norman  to  perpendicular.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  a  British  schooL  Among  other  parochial 
charities  are  almshouses  for  six  poor  widows,  and  a  fund  for  distribu- 
tion  among  needy  parishioners.  Weston  Underwood,  near  Olney,  was 
for  some  years  tiie  residence  of  the  poet  Cowper ;  and  some  of  his 
descriptions  of  rural  scenery  were  drawn  from  nature  in  his  walks 
round  this  place.  The  church  is  of  early  English  and  perpendicular 
styles.  There  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  schools  in  the 
parish  :  the  population  in  1851  was  405.  Wiiti^wch,  H  miles  from 
Aylesbury :  population  915  in  1851.  The  church  is  chiefly  early 
English.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of 
worship.  Creslow  manor-house  in  this  parish  is  a  picturesque  example 
of  a  manorial  residence  of  the  16th  century.  Wotverton,  4  mUes  from 
Stony  Stratford,  has  grown  into  importance  from  having  been  made 
the  central  station  of  the  North-Westem  railway.  The  population  of 
Wolverton  in  1851  was  2070,  being  an  increase  of  1658  since  1831. 
In  ^e  village  or  town  are  a  church,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  school-room, 
a  lecture  and  news-room ;  besides  extensive  gas-works,  and  workshops 
for  the  repairing  of  the  locomotives  and  carriages  belonging  to  the 
railway  company.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  dependent  on  the 
North-Westem  Railway  Company.  The  houses  though  small  are 
generally  convenient^  and  there  are  several  plots  of  ground  let  out  at 
a  very  low  rent  by  the  company  for  workmen's  gardens.  The  new 
church  is  in  '  the  railway  town,'  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  close  by  the 
station.  The  old  church  is  at  some  little  distance  from  it^  by  the  old 
hamlet  of  Wolverton.  Wyrardisbury,  or  Wraysbiuy,  on  tiie  Thames, 
3  miles  N.W.  from  Staines :  population  701  in  1851.  In  this  parish 
was  a  Benedictine  nunnery  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In  the 
groimds  of  Ankerwyke  House  is  a  celebrated  yow-tree  which  over- 
shadows a  circle  of  207  feet  in  circumference.  It  is  believed  to  be 
older  than  Uie  time  when  King  John  signed  the  Magna  Charta  on 
Runnimede,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Magna  Charta  Island 
lies  just  ofif  Wyrardisbury  to  which  parish  it  belongs.  Wyrardisbury 
chiurch  is  a  very  handsome  village  church ;  it  has  recently  been  woU 
restored.  There  is  a  station  here  of  the  Windsor  and  Staines  railway. 
Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  purposes. — Of  the  201  parishes 
79  are  vicarages,  and  29  curacies  or  donatives.  The  county  is  for  the 
most  part  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  and  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Buck- 
ingham. The  several  parishes  of  the  county  are  divided  among  the 
seven  rural  deaneries  or  Buckingham,  Bumham,  Muresley,  Newport^ 
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Waddeadon,  Wendover,  and  Wyoomba  The  oounty  is  divided  by  the 
Pooi>Law  Commissioners  into  seven  Unions :  Amersham,  Aylesbury, 
Buckingham,  Eton,  Newport-Pagnell,  Winslow,  and  Wycombe.  These 
Poor-Law  Unions  include  192  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
386,098  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  143,647 ;  but  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Unions  are  not  strictly  coequal  with  those  of  the  county. 
Buddnghamshire  is  in  the  Norfolk  circuit  The  Lent  and  summer 
assizes  and  the  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  are  held  at  Aylesbury, 
where  also  is  the  county  jaiL  County  courts  are  held  at  Aylesbuiy, 
Buckingham,  Newport-Pagnell,  and  High  Wycomba  The  county 
returns  three  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  one  having  been 
added  by  the  Reform  Bill  Aylesbury  is  the  chief  pUoe  of  the  county 
election.  Two  members  are  returned  for  the  hundred  of  Aylesbury 
(the  right  of  voting  for  the  borough  of  Aylesbury  having  been  thrown 
open  to  the  freeholders  of  the  hundred),  and  two  each  for  the 
boroughs  of  Buckingham,  High  Wvoombe,  and  Marlow. 

Civil  History  and  Antiquities. — Oamden  and  most  other  antiquaries 
have  included  Buckinghiunshire,  and  probably  with  good  reason,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Catyeuchlani  or  CatuellanL  [Britahnia.]  When 
the  Romans,  under  the  command  of  Aulus  Flautius,  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Claudius,  seriously  undertook  the  conquest  of  Britain, 
it  has  been  considered  by  some  that  Buckinghamshire  was  the  seat  of 
conflict,  and  that  in  a  battle  within  its  borders,  Togodumnus,  one  of 
the  British  chieftains,  was  slain.  It  is  more  likely  however  t^t  the 
death  of  Togodumnus  occurred  in  the  marshes  of  Essex,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames.  When  South  Britain  was  subdued  by  the 
Romans  and  divided  into  provinces,  Buckinghamshire  was  included 
in  Flavia  Caisariensis.  Several  of  the  ancient  British  and  Roman 
roads  crossed  this  county.  The  Watling  Street  coincides  with  the 
parliamentary  and  mail-coach  road  to  Holyhead  in  that  part  of  it 
which  runB  from  Brickhill  to  Stony  Stratford  through  this  county. 
The  Ikening,  Ikeneld,  or  Icknidd  Street  runs  along  the  edge  of  the 
Ohiltem  Hills,  and  a  road  runs  nearly  parallel  to  it  under  the  hills, 
called  by  the  country  people  'the  Lower  Acknell  Way.'  The 
Akeman  Street  crossed  this  county  also,  but  its  direction  is  uncertain. 
Of  Roman  stations  some  notice  has  been  already  taken.  The  Hagio- 
vinium  of  Antoninus  was  probably  at  Fenny  Stratford ;  Lactodorum, 
which  Camden  fixes  at  Stony  Stratford,  and  Pontes,  which  he  fixes  at 
Colnbrook,  are  placed  by  more  modem  antiquaries  at  stations  beyond 
the  limits  of  Buckinghamshire ;  namely,  Lactodorum,  at  Towcester 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  Pontes,  at  Staines  in  Middlesex.  There 
are  several  ancient  camps  cr  earth-works  in  the  county,  chiefly  near 
the  edge  of  the  Chiltems  or  the  course  of  the  Thames.  There  is  an 
earth-work  at  Ellesborough,  on  the  ridge  of  the  Chiltems,  in  one 
comer  of  which  is  a  high  circular  mound  or  keep  80  paces  in  circum- 
ference, called  Castle  Hill,  or  Kimble  Castle.  The  name  of  the 
adjacent  villages  of  Kimble  (Great  and  Little)  was  written  in  ancient 
records  Kynebel  or  Cunobel. 

In  the  civil  wars  in  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  John,  Buckinghamshire 
was  the  scene  of  contest,  but  not  of  any  marked  event.  Hanslope 
Castle,  near  Stony  Stratford,  held  for  the  barons  against  John  by  its 
owner,  was  taken  by  the  king's  favourite,  Fulk  de  Brent,  A.D.  1216  or 
1217.  In  the  great  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament, 
the  village  of  Brill  was  garrisoned  by  the  king.  Upon  this  garrison 
the  parUamentary  forces  under  Hampden  made  some  unsuccessful 
attempts.  Aylesbury  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  held  by  the 
Parliaaienti  In  1643  the  Parliamentarians  under  the  Eaxl  of  EsstJX 
were  quartered  at  different  places  in  the  county.  Prince  Rupert 
attacked  by  surprise  their  quarters  at  Wycombe  and  another  place, 
and  took  several  prisonera  The  opposite  party  pursued  him  in  his 
retreat  at  Oxford ;  and  it  was  in  a  skirmish  which  took  place  on  this 
occasion  that  Hampden  received  his  death-wound.  In  1644  the  king 
had  his  head-quarters  at  Bnckfngham.  In  the  same  year  Borstal! 
House  in  this  county,  "  reputed  a  strong  place,"  says  Lord  Clarendon, 
was  abandoned  by  the  Royalist  party,  who  thought  it  right  to  with- 
draw those  garrisons  which  were  too  far  distant  from  Oxford. 

Buckingham  is  not  by  any  means  rich  in  antiquities.  Of  the 
baronial  castles  of  the  feudal  age  there  are  scarcely  any  remains ;  some 
earth-works  alone  serve  to  mark  the  sites  of  those  at  Lavendon,  near 
Olney,  and  Whitchurch,  between  Aylesbury  and  Buckingham,  and  of 
Hanslope  Castle,  Castlethorpe,  near  Stony  Stratford.  The  remains  of 
the  buildings  belonging  to  the  various  religious  establishments  are  but 
scanty.  There  are  some  very  small  remains  of  fiumham  Abbey,  and 
Medmenham  Abbey.  Of  Hissenden  Abbey,  part  of  the  cloisters 
remain,  having  groined  arches  resting  on  pillars,  with  enriched  capitals 
in  the  Norman  style.  There  are  more  considerable  remains  of  Notley 
Abbey,  which  is  now  converted  into  a  farm-house.  The  buildings 
occupy  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  On  the  south  side  is  the  hall, 
68  feet  long  by  24  feet  (nearly)  wide,  now  used  as  a  bam :  the  style 
of  this  building  appears  to  be  the  early  English.  On  the  west  side 
are  the  buildings  of  the  farm-house,  in  the  later  English  style ;  some 
part  was  probably  built  after  the  dissolution.  Part  of  the  monastery 
of  Murseley  (or  St.  Margaret),  in  the  parish  of  Ivinghoe,  is  yet 
standing. 

Of  the  churches  of  early  date,  Stewkley,  between  Winslow  and 
Leighton  Buzzard  (Bedfordihire),  is  a  good  Norman  structure,  with 
much  of  the  characteristic  Normau  carving.  The  porch  on  the  south 
side,  and  the  pinnaclsi  of  the  short  square  tower,  which  is  between 


the  nave  and  chancel,  have  been  added  since  its  erection.  Other 
examples  of  the  Norman  period  occur  at  Hanslope ;  Leckhampstead ; 
Wing;  High  Wycombe;  Stanton  Bury  near  Stony  Stratford;  the 
deserted  church  of  Upton,  near 'Colnbrook;  Water  Stratford,  near 
Buckingham ;  and  Dinton,  near  Aylesbury :  a  few  other  churches  have 
some  portions  of  Norman  architecture.  Of  the  eariy  English  style  the 
examples  are  more  abundant  Chetwode  church,  near  Buckingham, 
formerly  the  church  of  the  priory  of  Austin  Canons,  maybe  considered 
as  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  Uie  priory,  A.I}.  1244.  This  church 
contains  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  elegant  specimens  of  stained 
glass  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom.  Lillingstone  Dayrell,  and  Cold 
Bradfield  are.  also  excellent  examples  of  this  style.  Many  of  the 
churches  have  portions  of  early  English  work.  In  examples  of  the 
decorated  style  the  upper  part  of  the  county  is  very  rich.  Cliftoa 
Reynes,  Emberton,  Olney,  and  Great  Horwood  are  excellent  specimens 
of  the  style ;  in  the  lower  part  Chesham  Bois,  and  the  south  aisle 
of  North  Marston,  are  the  host  examples.  Of  perpendicular  churches 
remaining  the  best  are  Maids  Morton  and  Willeedon,  portions  of  North 
Crawley,  and  the  chancel  of  North  Marston ;  the  tower  of  Maids 
Morton  has  interestmg  features ;  the  chapel  of  Eton  CoUoge  also  has 
some  very  good  portions. 

In  1851  there  were  four  savings  banks  in  the  county,  at  Aylesbury, 
Buckingham,  Newport  Pagnell,  and  High  Wycombe.  The  amount 
owing  to  depositors  on  November  20th  1851  was  133,6892.  8fc 

BUCKLAND.    [DEVOiffBBiRB.] 

BUCKOWINK    [BuKOWiNA.] 

BUDA,  BUDIN,  or  OFEN,  a  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
in  the  Hungarian  county  of  Pesth,  is  united  with  the  city  of  Peeth, 
which  lies  on  tiie  left  bank  of  that  river,  by  a  bridge  of  boats  about 
3800  feet  in  length,  and  by  a  chain  bridge  recently  erected  by  an 
English  engineer.  The  two  towns  (called  conjointly  Bada-Pesth) 
constitute  the  metropolis  of  Hungary  and  seat  of  govemmeni.  Bada 
is  180  miles  in  a  straight  line  but  above  160  miles  by  railway  through 
Presftbuiig  and  Waitsen  S.E.  from  Vienna.  It  is  built  round  the 
Schlossberg  in  the  midst  of  a  mountainous  and  picturesque  countiy. 
It  is  about  nine  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains  about  38,000  inha- 
bitants. The  central  part  of  Buda  is  called  the  Fortress ;  it  rises  on 
all  sides  round  the  acclivities  of  the  Schlossberg,  and  is  inclosed  at  its 
foot  by  walls  snd  bastions ;  thence  it  spreads  out  into  five  suburbs. 
To  the  south  of  the  town  there  is  a  lofty  eminence  called  the  Blocks- 
berg,  on  the  summit  of  which  an  observatory  is  built,  The  Fortress, 
which  occupies  about  a  twelfth  part  of  the  entire  area  of  Buda,  is  laid 
out  on  a  regular  plan,  and  contains  hsndsome  buildings  and  spiacious 
squares.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  roytd  palace,  a  vast 
structure  fronting  the  river  in  which  the  Palatine,  or  viceroy,  of  Hun- 
gary resided ;  the  Church  of  the  Assumption ;  the  garrison  church ; 
,  the  house  of  assembly  for  the  states ;  the  arsenal ;  the  towii4iall ;  and 
the  several  buildings  for  the  various  departments  of  the  brndneas  of 
the  stata  Buda  contains  altogether  twelve  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
several  monasteries,  one  Greek  church,  and  a  synagogue.  It  possesses 
a  royal  gymnasium,  a  Roman  Catholic  high  school,  several  libraries, 
a  school  of  design,  several  other  educational  establishments,  a  theatre, 
and  many  charitable  institutions.  The  observatory,  which  stands  in 
47°  29'  12"  N.  lat.,  19"  2'  45"  E.  long.,  is  suppUed  with  the  finest 
instruments  and  apparatus.  The  isle  of  Marguerite  which  is  laid  out 
as  a  garden,  and  the  sulphurous  wann-baths  in  various  parts  of  the 
suburbs,  are  particularly  deserving  of  mention.  From  one  of  the  hot 
sulphur  springs,  which  marks  1174**  ^^  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  Uie 
Qerman  name  Ofen  (oven)  is  derived.  Buda  is  the  Hungarian  and 
Budin  the  Slavonic  name  of  the  town. 

Buda  manufactures  a  little  silk  and  velvet,  leather,  some  cottons, 
and  woollens.  It  possesses  also  a  cannon-foundry,  copper-foundries^ 
a  gunpowder-manufactory,  a  silk  spinning-mill,  an  extensive  ^rpe- 
foundry,  and  a  tobacco-manufactory.  The  trade  of  the  town  princi- 
pally consists  in  the  wines  produced  by  the  vineyards  in  the  environs, 
to  the  annual  amount  of  about  4,500,000  gallons.  This  wine,  which 
resembles  Burgundy  and  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  'Ofener- 
Wein,'  comes  from  the  extensive  vineyards  belonging  to  the  town 
itself,  which  are  said  to  cover  an  area  of  seventy  square  miles. 

From  some  remains  of  ancient  buildings  found  at  Alt-Ofen  (a  haga 
market-town  of  8000  inhabitants  dose  to  Buda),  it  has  been  inferred 
that  a  Roman  town  onoe  occupied  the  spot,  the  name  of  which  is 
given  as  Aquincum  or  Sicambrium.  The  site  is  probably  ancient, 
but  the  first  beginning  of  the  town  ot  Buda  was  the  erection  of  a 
fortress  on  the  Schlossbex^g  in  a.d.  1240.  King  Stephen  and  some  others 
of  the  Hungarian  kings  occasionally  resided  in  Buda.  It  was  taken 
in  1526  by  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  and  retaken  the  following  year 
by  Ferdinand  of  Bohemia.  Solyman  again  took  it  in  1529,  and  it 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  till  1686  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine  who  blew  up  the  castle^  This  was  subsequently 
rebuilt  by  Maria  Theresa.  During  the  insurrection  which  followed 
the  murder  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner  Count  Lambeig  on  the 
bridge  of  Buda-Pesth  (Sept.  28, 1848),  Buda  as  well  as  Pesth  sufiered 
much  from  the  violence  of  civil  war.  The  palace  of  the  Palatine,  the 
Vienna  gate  of  the  town,  with  the  bastions  and  parapets  of  tiie  fortress^ 
were  all  but  demolished  during  the  bombardment  of  the  dij  by 
Qoigey  on  the  17th,  18th,  and  20th  of  May  1849.  On  the  20th  the 
city  was  stormed  in  conseqnence  of  the  treadiery  of  an  ItaUaa 
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regiment  in  the  garriflon.  General  Henzi,  whose  heroic  defence  of  the 
city  is  Buppoeed  to  have  saved  Vienna  from  being  attacked  by  tiie 
'Hungarians,  died  of  hia  wounds  on  the  night  of  the  21sti  A  cast-iron 
monument  66  feet  high  and  90  feet  in  circumference,  erected  in 
honour  of  the  general  and  his  companions  in  armsy  was  uncovered  in 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  July  1852.  The 
monument  represents  a  dying  warrior  crowned  with  laurel  by  an 
angel ;  above  him  is  a  dome  round  which  on  delicate  columns  are 
figures  of  Faith,  Truth,  Religion,  Magnanimity,  and  DcTotion.  The 
tablets  on  the  sides  contain  the  names  of  those  who  fell  in  defence  of 
the  city.  The  fortifications  of  Buda  have  been  recently  all  thoroughly 
repaired. 

BUDAYOON.    [Babiilly.] 

BUDISSIN.    [Bautzen.] 

BUDLEIGH,  EAST.    [Dbvonbhirb.] 

BUDWEIS,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Budweis  in  the  south  of 
Bohemia,  is  situated  on  the  Holdau,  75  miles  S.  from  Prague,  100 
miles  N.W.  from  Vienna^  in  48**  59'  N.  lat,  W  28'  £.  long.,  and  has 
about  9000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  well  and  regularly  built  town,  and  is 
partially  fortified.  Budweis  includes  three  suburbs;  is  iha  seat  of  a 
bishopric ;  and  has  a  handsome  rathhaus,  or  town-hall,  ^diiedral,  seven 
churches,  one  monastery,  a  gymnasium,  a  philosophical  academy,  and 
a  diocesan  and  theological  seminary.  The  markets  for  horses  and 
grain  are  important :  the  manufactures  consist  of  brcNtddoth,  damasks, 
muslin^  saltpetre,  Ac.  By  means  of  the  Moldau,  which  is  navigable 
down  to  Prague,  and  the  Elbe,  and  by  the  horse-iailway  that  connects 
the  town  with  Lins  on  the  Danube  and  Gmunden  on  the  Trauen-see, 
in  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  Budweis  is  a  place  of  considerable 
transit  for  salt  from  the  Sale  Rammeigut^  and  for  other  merchandise. 
The  district  around  Budweis  up  to  the  source  of  the  Moldau  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  princely  house  of  Schwarsenburg,  one  of  whose  ancient 
seats,  the  Schloss  Frauenbeig,  a  feudal  fortress,  stands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  magnificent  gothic  castle  lately  erected ;  around  the 
Schloss  is  a  vast  park  well  stocked  with  wild  boars. 

BUDWORTH,  GREAT.    [Chbshibb.] 

BUENOS  AYRES,  the  laigest,  most  populous,  and  southernmost 
of  the  federal  provinces  of  the  Aigentine  Ccoifederation,  South 
America,  extends  from  the  Rio  Negro  on  the  south,  about  41  *"  S.  lat, 
to  a  line  which,  about  33"  S.  lat,  divides  it  on  tiie  north  firom  the 
provinces  of  Santa  F^,  San  Luis^  and  Mendosa.  On  the  west  it 
nominally  extends  to  the  Rio  Diamente,  or  even  to  the  Andes,  but 
ihii  western  part  of  the  province  is  still  only  occupied  by  the  native 
Indians.  On  the  east  and  south-east  it  has  a  ooast-line  along  the 
Rio  La  Plata  and  the  Atlantic  of  upwards  of  600  miles.  The  surface 
is  roughly  estimated  at  200,000  square  miles :  the  population  probably 
does  not  exceed  250,000. 

The  c6ast-line,  surface,  and  geology  of  this  province  have  been 
sufficiently  described  under  Aboknthtb  CoinrBDBBATioir.  The  only 
harbours  along  the  extensire  line  of  coast  suitable  for  large  vessels, 
are  those  of  Buenos  Ayres  city,  which  is  a  yery  bad  one,  and  Port 
Belgrano  in  Bahia  Blanca,  near  the  southern  extromity  of  the  province, 
which  is  an  excellent  one.  Almost  the  entire  province  is  a  level  plain ; 
the  only  exceptions  being  the  unoccupied  western  districti^  which  are 
hilly,  and  the  Sierras  del  Vuulcan  and  Ventana,  and  connected  ranges, 
which  traverse  the  southern  districts.  A  large  portion  of  the  province 
IS  fit  for  agriculture;  but  though  a  good  deal  of  com  is  raised,  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  given  to  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
The  peasantry  are  generally  ayerse  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soU,  to 
mechanical  work,  to  fishing  and  navigation,  or,  indeed,  any  settled 
labour.  Their  employments  are  mostly  confined  to  the  tending  of 
cattle  and  horses,  or  such  callings  as  can  be  pursued  on  horseback. 
Thqy  live  in  ranchos,  or  huts,  which  are  built  of  stakes,  filled  in  with 
mud  and  covered  with  thatch,  and  consist  of  a  sleeping  apartment 
and  a '  cook-house.'  Their  food  consists  of  beef  and  an  infusion  of 
mat^  The  cattle  farms, '  Estandas',  are  many  of  them  of  laige  sise ; 
some  of  the  most  extensive  and  complete  of  these  establishments  are 
the  property  of  British  subjects,  a  good  proportion  of  the  labourers 
being  natiyes  of  Ireland,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  12,000,000 
head  of  cattle  in  the  province.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  within 
the  last  few  years  to  the  breeding  of  sheep,  which  thrive  remarkably 
in  this  climate.  The  old  breeds  were  very  inferior  animals,  but  they 
haye  been  greatly  improved,  mainly  through  the  skill  and  enterprise 
of  three  or  four  English  sheep-farmers.  The  number  of  sheep  now 
in  the  province  is  estimated  at  6,000,000,  of  which  a  third  are  of  the 
improved  breed.  There  are  in  the  province  seyeral '  Saladeros,'  or  yast 
establishments  at  which  the  cattle  are  slaughtered,  the  flesh  salted 
and  dried,  or  boiled  down  for  tallow,  and  the  skins  prepared  for 
exportation ;  some  of  the  vats  at  these  '  Saladeroe'  will  contain  the 
carcasses  of  250  oxen.  Very  lai^  quantities  of  horses  are  kept  on  the 
plains  in  a  semi-wild  state.  In  1851  the  exports  from  Buenos  Ayres 
amounted  in  value  to  2,126,7052. ;  the  value  of  the  hides  exported 
being  1.300,570/.,  of  tallow,  240,800/.,  of  wool,  219,2002.  The  imports 
in  1851  amounted  to  2,110,0002. ;  of  which  the  imports  from  Great 
Britain,  chiefly  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  silks,  hardware,  iron, 
cutlery,  and  glass,  amounted  to  about  900,0002. ;  from  France,  diiefly 
ot  wines,  fine  cloths,  silks,  laces,  gloves,  and  fancy  articles,  to  about 
500,0002. ;  and  from  the  United  States,  chiefly  of  spirits,  provisionsy 
coarse  cloths,  soap,  and  candles,  to  about  200,0002.    There  is  also  a 


very  laxge  coasting  trade  in  fruits,  Ac.,  brought  down  to  the  market  at 
Buenos  Ayres^  in  yesseU  constructed  for  the  service^  and  chiefly  the 
property  of  Italians  and  Frenchmen.  As  Buenos  Ayres  alone  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  has  a  coast-line,  and 
consequently  was  thus  brought  into  connection  with  foreign  nations, 
the  provincial  government,  though  not  by  express  arrangement,  from 
the  first  carried  on  the  business  of  the  Confederation  with  foreign 
powers.  It  also  sought  to  assume  to  itself  the  monopoly  of  the 
external  commerce^  by  strictly  closing  the  navigation  of  the  Parang 
td  foreign  yessels.  The  endeavour  to  maintain  this  political  and 
conmiercial  supremacy  has  led  to  protracted  wars  with  foreign  powers, 
as  well  as  with  the  other  provinces,  as  has  heesi  already  noticed  in  our 
account  of  the  Abobvtinb  CoNrsDiBATiOK.  It  is  therefore  only 
necessary  to  add  here  that  the  state  of  siege,  which  in  that  artide  Buenos 
Ayres  was  said  to  be  enduring,  has  since  been  raised,  and  commercial 
relations  have  been  resumed ;  that  a  treaty  has  been  agreed  upon 
between  General  XJrquijsa^  as  president  of  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
and  the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States, 
for  the  opening  of  the  Parang  and  Uruguay,  and  establishing  a 
protectorate  oyer  the  island  of  Martin  Garcia,  which  commands  the 
entrances  of  these  rivers ;  and  that  Buenos  Ayres  has  published  a 
formal  protest  addressed  to  "all  European  governments,"  against  that 
or  any  such  treaty.  The  differences  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
other  provinces  remain  of  course  still  unsettled.  The  tenacity  with 
which  Buenos  Ayres  clings  to  its  commercial  policy  is  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, whan  it  is  stated  that  nearly  the  whole  of  tne  revenue  required 
for  canying  on  its  government^  and  meeting  the  demands  of  its 
creditors,  is  obtained  from  its  custom-duties;  and  that  while  the 
Parani  remained  closed  to  foreign  yessels,  the  entire  import  and 
export  trade  of  the  riverine  provinces,  as  well  as  the  interior,  had  to 
be  supplied  through  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres.  According  to  the 
constitution,  the  executive  consists  of  a  governor,  or  captain-general, 
as  he  is  styled,  aided  by  a  council  of  ministers  appointed  by  himself. 
He  is  responsible  to  the  junta»  or  legislative  assembly,  by  whom 
he  is  electiad.  The  junta  itself  consists  of  44  deputies,  one-half  of 
whom  are  annually  renewed  by  the  people. 

There  are  few  towns  of  any  importance  in  this  province  except  the 
capital  BuBHOB  Atbbb.  The  next  laigest  city  is  that  of  San  Nieola$ 
tU  lo$  iirroyet,  which  is  well  situated  on  high  ground  on  the  Paranit, 
about  190  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres^  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants. 
The  town  covers  a  considerable  space;,  in  consequence  of  the  better 
houses  having  huge  fruit  gwdens  attached.  The  streets,  which  are 
built  at  right  angles,  haye  brick  foot-ways.  The  church  in  the  great 
square  has  a  large  wooden  cross  opposite  to  its  entrance.  Near  it  are 
the  baRBoks.  There  are  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  The  town  has 
a  good  deal  of  trade ;  and  has  been  steadily  improving  for  some  years. 
San  Pedro,  population  about  1000,  is  another  of  the  towns  on  the 
Parang  which  appears  capable  of  carnring  on  a  considerable  trade. 
TandU  is  a  small  place,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  rocky  hills, 
about  210  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Buenos  Ayres^  which  serves  as  a  fort 
against  the  Indians,  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Choieanuu,  about  90  miles  S.E.  from  Buenos  Ayres,  adjoin- 
ing the  largest  lake  of  the  same  name,  was  once  a  place  of  some  trade, 
and  contained  upwards  of  4000  inhabitants,  but  became  greatly 
reduced  during  the  late  civil  wars.  It  has  a  large  but  now  partly 
ruinous  church,  and  several  stores  and  shops  kept  by  Europeans. 

(Sir  Woodbine  Pariah,  Buenot  Ayrea,  new  edition;  MacCann ; 
Qerstaecker,  kc)  [See  Abgbntinb  CoNFBOEBATioir  in  Supplkmbnt.] 

BUENOS  AYBES,  the  capital  of  the  proyince  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  the  chief  city  of  the  Argentine  Coufederation,  in  South  America, 
is  situated  in  84"  86'  29*  S.  lat,  58*"  10'  11"  W.  long.,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wide  sestuary  of  the  La  Plata  River, 
about  150  miles  from  the  place  where  it  enters  the  sea.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  dty  in  1825  was  81,136,  it  is  now  estimated  at  about 
120,000.  • 

The  La  Plata  at  Buenos  Ayres  is  about  86  miles  wide,  so  that 
Colonia,  a  small  place  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  only  yisible  from  the 
more  elevated  places  in  the  town,  and  then  only  in  yery  clear  weather. 
Though  the  sestuary  has  a  considerable  depth  in  the  middle,  it  grows 
so  shallow  towards  its  south  bank,  that  large  yessels  are  obliged  to 
remain  in  the  outer  roads,  about  seven  miles  from  the  shore ;  small 
vessels  enter  the  inner  roads,  called  'belizas,'  where  they  are  still  two 
mUes  from  the  town.  The  beach  itself  is  exti*emely  shallow ;  even 
boats  cannot  approach  nearer  than  from  50  yards  to  a'  quarter  of  a 
mUe,  according  to  the  state  of  the  tide,  and  persons  as  well  as  goods 
are  landed  in  rudely  constructed  carts  drawn  by  oxen.  When  it  blows 
fresh  the  surf  on  the  beach  is  yery  heavy,  and  often  causes  loss  of  life. 

The  city  stands  on  a  high  bank  for  about  two  miles  along  the  river, 
and  has  a  handsome  api>earance  at  a  distemoe.  Between  the  city  and 
the  water's  edge  is  a  space  of  considerable  width,  rarely  covered  by 
the  tides,  on  which  General  Rosas,  in  1847,  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  a  great  sea-wall,  which  was  intended  to  stretch  northward 
from  the  fort  tiie  whole  length  of  the  city,  and  to  be  planted  with 
trees,  so  as  to  form  a  grand  esplanade.  Though  it  remains  at  present 
unfinished,  it  still  fomts  a  favourite  promenade.  On  the  beach,  about 
the  centre  of  the  line  of  houaea,  is  the  fort  or  castle,  the  waUs  of  which 
extend  to  the  water^s  edge,  and  are  mounted  with  cannon.  Ita  build* 
ings  are  appropriated  to  public  offices^  and  the  residence  of  th« 
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presidost  Of  the  republia     About  a  mile  lower  down  the  high  bank  | 
suddenly  turns  inland,  leaving  a  vast  level  plain  along  the  shore, 
traversed  by  a  little  stream,  which  makes  a  good  harbour  for  small 
crafty  its  mouth  forming  a  kind  of  circular  basin. 

Behind  the  castle  is  the  Plaza  de  la  Yittoria,  a  great  square,  which 
occupies  a  considerable  space ;  it  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  long 
and  low  edifice,  which  serves  as  a  kind  of  bazaar,  and  has  a  corridor 
along  the  whole  length  of  each  side,  which  is  used  as  a  shelter  for  the 
market  people.  One  side  is  occupied  as  a  market  The  opposite  side, 
which  is  much  larger,  is  a  kind  of  '  place  d'amies,'  and  contains  a 
very  fine  edifice,  <»lled  the  '  cabildo,  or  town-house,  in  which  the 
courts  of  justice  hold  their  sessions,  and  the  dty  council,  or  cabildo, 
meets.  Near  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a  neat  pyramid,  with  aa 
emblematic  figure  at  each  comer,  erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
Revolution,  by  which  the  country  was  freed  from  the  dominion  of 
Spain. 

There  are  in  the  dty  fifteen  churches,  of  which  the  prindpal  is  the 
cathedral,  which  of  itself  covers  almost  a  whole  square.  The  front  is 
a  modem  portico  of  12  Corinthian  column&  It  is  surmounted  with  a 
large  and  lofty  dome.  The  interior  is  very  splendid.  San  Domingo, 
San  Merced,  San  Francisco,  and  the  Recoleta  are  all  laige  and  hand- 
some buildings,  but  of  a  somewhat  gloomy  and  neglected  aspect  In 
the  time  of  the  Spaniards  these  churches  were  ornamented  with  a 
profusion  of  gold  and  silver,  but  the  revolutionary  wars  have  drained 
them  of  thdr  wealth.  For  the  use  of  British  subjects^  who  are  very 
numerous,  a  church  was  erected  some  years  back,  at  m  cost  of  about 
40001.,  half  of  which  was  contributed  b^  the  British  government ;  it  is 
capable  of  holding  about  600  persons,  and  the  service  is  conducted 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Scotch,  who 
number  in  the  dty  and  suburbs  about  1000,  have  a  Presbyterian 
chapel  which  holdEs  about  400  persons.  A  Methodist  chapel  was 
erected  in  1842,  at  a  cost  of  2250^,  whidi  is  used  by  all  sections  of 
British  DissenteriL  The  Qermans  number  about  800 ;  the  Protestant 
portion  of  them  have  a  chapel  in  connection  with  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Prussia.  In  connection  with  all  these  Protestant  places  of 
worship  are  schools  for  the  children  of  both  sexes.  For  a  long  time 
these  were  flourishing  establishments,  but  by  a  series  of  measures, 
commencing  in  1844,  the  government  has  placed  them  under  such 
severe  restrictions,  including  a  very  oppressive  degree  of  police 
surveillance,  that  their  effidency  has  beini  serioualy  impaired,  and 
their  existence  continually  imperilled.  A  Protestant  cemetery  has  a 
neat  gothic  diapd.  There  are  general  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and 
numerous  benevolent  institutions,  supported  by  both  Boman  Catholics 
and  Protestants. 

The  streets  of  the  dty  are  at  regular  intervals,  and  are  open  at  right 
angles  to  the  river,  with  a  rather  steep  ascent  from  the  shore.  They 
are  straight  and  regular ;  a  few  of  them  near  the  piazza  are  paved,  but 
the  greater  part  are  unpaved  and  very  dirty.  Besidea  the  Alameda, 
or  public  walk  on  the  beach,  there  are  also  public  pleasure-grounds, 
lately  opened  at  a  short  distance  from  the  dty. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  plaza  there  are  many  houses  of  two 
stories,  but  towards  the  outskirts  the  houses  have  only  one  stoiy. 
The  most  noticeable  of  the  commercial  buildings  are  the  '  baraccas,' 
or  ware-houses,  which  are  very  extensive  establishments,  well  provided 
with  hydraulic  presses,  &c.,  but  the  buildings  themselves  are  little 
better  than  long  sheds.  Though  the  trade  of  the  dty  is  very  con- 
siderable, the  streets  have  a  dull  and  listless  appearance,  especially  to 
one  accustomed  to  the  bustie  and  activity  of  an  English  commercial 
town.  The  extent  of  the  commerce  and  its  character  are  suffidently 
indicated  under  Abobntivb  Confederation  and  Buenos  Atkes, 
(Province  of).  Hotels,  boarding-houses,  and  stores  are  numerous; 
several  of  them  are  kept  by  English  and  Americans. 

In  the  vicinitv  of  tiie  city  are  many  extensive  sheep  farms  and 
Saladeros,  and  a  large  establishment  for  the  preparation  of  preserved 
meats. 

No  other  town  of  South  America  has  so  many  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  sdence.  The  university  is  attended  by  about  450 
students,  and  possesses  a  library  of  about  20,000  volumes.  There  are 
also  a  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history,  an  observatory,  a  sepa- 
rate school  of  mathematics ;  a  public  school,  a  school  for  painting  and 
drawing ;  a  literary  sodety  for  the  promotion  of  natural  philosophy 
and  mathematics,  an  academy  of  medicine,  and  another  of  jurispru- 
dence, a  normal  school  for  mutual  instruction,  a  patriotic  union  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture,  besides  some  charitable  sodeties.  Several 
newspapers  are  published  in  the  town. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  the  descendants  of  Spaniards, 
who  have  settied  in  the  country  during  the  last  three  centuries.  The 
number  of  free  negroes  or  slaves  is  small ;  that  of  native  Indians  is 
greater;  they  compose  the  laiger  part  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
speak  only  Spanish,  having  entirely  foigotten  the  language  of  thdr 
ancestors. 

The  town  was  founded  by  the  Spanmrds  in  1535,  but  in  1589, 
being  obliged  by  the  neighbouring  Indians  to  abandon  it,  they  retired 
to  Assumption,  on  the  Paraguay.  When  the  Spaniards  were  firmly 
settled  in  the  country  they  rebuilt  the  town  in  1580,  and  since  that 
time  it  always  has  been  increasing,  tiiough  slowly.  The  climate  is 
healthy,  as  its  name  Buenos  Ayres  (good  air)  implies,  an  appellation 
wiiich  was  bestowed  on  it  by  its  founder  Mendoza. 


BUFFALO,  United  States,  the  chief  town  of  Erie  County,  State  of 
Kew  York,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Niagara  River,  near  its  right 
bank,  in  42'  58'  N.  Ut,  78'*  55'  W.  long.,  distant  328  mUes  W.  from 
Albany  by  railway,  and  364  mUes  by  canaL  The  population  of  the 
dty  of  Bu£Ealo  in  1810  was  1508  ;  in  1825  it  was  5140 ;  in  1880  it 
was  8653 :  in  1840  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  18,213;  m  1850  it 
was  42,260.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  town  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  Erie  Canal  connecting  the  Hudson  River  at 
Albany  with  Lake  Erie  having  its  termination  at  this  port 

The  sBstuary  of  Buffalo  Creek,  on  the  right  bank  of  whidi  the  town 
is  situated,  and  which  here  falls  into  Lake  Erie,  constitutes  the  com- 
modious and  safe  harbour  of  Buffido.  Niagara  River  is  the  channd 
of  communication  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  Buffido  stands 
on  elevated  ground,  commanding  varied  and  picturesque  views  of 
land  and  lake .  scenery..  The  town  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
a  fine  alluvial  plain.  The  houses  are  well  built,  and  are  arranged  in 
numerous  broad  and  regularly  laid-out  streets  and  three  handsome 
public  squarea  The  streets  are  lighted  with  ga&  There  is  a  good 
supply  of  water.  The  churches,  which  belong  to  about  twdve  dif* 
ferent  denominations,  are  about  forty  in  number.  The  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  is  the  most  striking  of  the  ecdesiastical  edifioeei 
Besides  a  full  supply  of  oonmion  schools,  which  are  open  to  all 
children,  there  are  numerous  educational  seminaries  of  a  higher  class. 
BuffiJo  posseaMS  a  university,  diartered  in  1846,  connected  with  which 
is  a  Medical  schooL  The  Toung  Men's  Association  is  a  kind  of 
literary  institute,  possessing  a  library  of  about  7000  volumes,  a  small 
mineralogical  and  zoological  museum,  and  a  good  reading-room.  The 
German  Young  Men's  Association  is  a  similar  institution  with  a 
library,  chiefly  consisting  of  works  in  the  German  language.  Fifteen 
newspapers  are  published  in  Buffalo,  induding  four  daily  papers. 
There  are  numerous  benevolent  institutions  in  the  dty,  of  which  may 
be  named  the  Orphan  Asylum,  the  City  Hospital,  the  Female  Orphan 
Asylum,  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Chwity,  and  the  Association 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  at 
Buffalo.  Large  quantities  of  wheat,  Indian  com,  flour,  butter,  Ac, 
are  imported. 

The  number  of  travellers  passing  through  Bufihlo  is  at  all  times 
very  grc^at;  it  forms  the  port  whence  persons  going  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  western  states  first  embark  upon  the  lakes.  Buffalo  was 
attacked  by  the  British  in  1818,  and  so  entirely  destroyed  by  fire, 
that  of  about  200  houses  of  which  the  place  then  consisted  only  one 
escaped.  The  lapse  of  forty  years  has  made  a  vast  change  in  the 
aspect  of  the  town,  which  is  now  an  important  commercial  port,  and 
the  twelfth  in  amount  of  population  of  tiie  dties  of  the  United  States. 
The  railway  communication  possessed  by  the  town  is  abundant,  reach* 
ing  to  Albuiy,  to  New  York,  to  Canada,  and  in  various  4ireetion8  to 
the  interior  of  the  country.  The  Grand  Erie  Canal,  the  main  source 
of  the  prosperity  of  Bufiiuo,  was  commenced  in  1817  and  finished  in 
1825 ;  it  is  863  miles  long^  with  a  siurface  width  of  40  feet,  and  has 
84  locksL  The  cost  of  its  construction  was  about  ten  millions  ol 
dollars :  large  tolls  are  received  from  the  traffic  carried  along  its  waters. 
In  1850  there  were  entered  at  the  port  719  vessels  of  101,992  tons 
burden,  and  there  cleared  748  vessels  of  103,  593  tons.  The  arrivali 
in  the  ooasting-trade  were  3558  vessels  of  1,255,480  tons,  and  the 
dearances  3599  vessels  of  1,263,907  tons.  The  value  of  the  mercfaan* 
disc  carried  along  the  Erie  Canal  amounted  to  between  eight  and  nine 
millions  of  pottnds  sterling;  the  goods  from  Albany  by  railway 
amounted  to  about  a  million  and  a  quarter. 

BUG  RIVER.    [Boo.] 

BUGEY,  a  district  of  France,  formerly  included  in  Burgogne,  is 
bounded  SuE.,  S.,  and  S.W.  by  the  Rhdne,  which  here  makes  a  con- 
siderable bend.  Belley  was  its  capitaL  It  now  forms  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Bdley  and  Nantua  in  the  department  of  Anr,  under  which 
head  the  nature  and  products  of  the  country  are  noticed.  The  towns 
of  Gex,  Nantua,  and  Seyssd  were  also  in  Bugey.  Bugey  formerly 
was  subject  to  the  counts  of  Savoy,  by  whom  it  was  ceded  to  France 
by  the  treaty  of  Lyon,  A.D.  1601. 

BUILTH,  Breckno<^8hire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Builth,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Wye,  in  52'  9'  N.  lat,  3'  3'  W.  long. ;  distant 
14  miles  N.  from  Brecknock,  and  173  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  parish  of  Builth,  otherwise  Llanvtur-yn-Buallt, 
in  1851  was  1158.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Brecon  and  diocese  of  St  David's.  Builth  Poo]>Law 
Union  contains  31  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  142,720 
acres  and  a  population  in  1851  of  8346. 

In  the  29th  of  Heniy  IIL  the  castie  of  BuQth,  a  fortress  of  great 
strength  and  importance,  was  in  the  possesdon  of  Roger  Mortimer 
who  was  dis|>osBes8ed  of  it  by  Llewellyn  prince  of  North  Wales. 
Llewellyn  was  afterwards  betrayed  by  the  garrison  of  this  castle, 
whence  the  epithet  of  'traitors  of  Builth'  was  affixed  by  the  Wdsh 
to  the  townsmen.  In  the  early  part  of  Henry  YI's  roign  the  castle 
was  held  by  Edmund,  the  last  Mortimer  Earl  of  March,  after  whom 
it  devolved  on  his  brother-m-law,  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge.  It 
afterwards  became  vested  in  the  crown,  and  has  since  passed  throt^igh 
various  hands  to  the  Gwynne  family.  The  castie  occupied  a  hdMit 
overlooking  the  river  Wye.  The  only  portion  now  existing  is  a  suU 
fhigment  of  the  north  wall.  * 
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The  town  of  Bailth  conBiBtB  chiefly  of  two  streets  which  meet  in  an 
acute  angle^  and  thence  form  one  street^  extending  along  the  road 
towards  Lluidoveiy.  The  streets  are  narrow ;  the  town  is  irregularly 
huilt,  but  having  many  rude  old-faahioned  houses  it  has  a  somewhat 
picturesque  appearance.  Across  the  Wye  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
of  six  arohes,  erected  in  1770  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  counties  of 
Rulnor  and  Brecknock.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary, 
was  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  which  is  ancient,  rebuilt  in  1793. 
About  two  miles  south  from  Builth  is  a  new  church  for  the  parish  of 
Llandew-yr-Cwm.  The  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Calvinistio  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists  have  oh<ipels  in  Builth.  There  is  a  Free  school 
for  86  boys  and  12  &tIb.  The  market^ay  is  Monday.  Fairs  are  held 
on  Januaiy  27th,  October  2nd,  and  December  6th,  for  agricultural 
produce  and  general  wares.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 
About  a  mile  from  the  town  are  minend  springs,  called  Park  Wells, 
which  on  account  of  their  medicinal  qualities  are  visited  in  summer 
by  invalids  in  considerable  numbers.  The  river  Wye  and  its  tribu- 
taries contain  excellent  trout  and  salmon,  and  Builth  is  much  resorted 
to  by  anglers.    The  scenery  aroimd  the  town  is  very  beautifuL 

(Jones,  HiMtory  of  Brecknockthire  /  Cliffe,  JBook  of  South  WdU$; 
Zand  We  Live  In,  voL  L,  the  Wye,) 

BUITENZORG.    [Java.] 

BUJEIAH.    [AxafeRix.] 

BUKOWINA,  sometimes  written  Buckowine,  formerly  a  sub- 
division of  Austrian  Qalicia,  has  been  constituted  a  crownland  of 
the  Austrian  empire  by  the  Imperial  Patent  of  December  81, 1851. 
It  is  bounded  K.  and  N.W.  by  Galieia,  K  and  S.  by  Moldavia,  and 
S.W.  by  Transylvania.  Its  greatest  length  from  the  Dniester,  which 
forms  the  noithem  boundsjry  to  the  Moldavian  frontier,  is  about 
95  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  junction  of  the  Rakitna  with 
the  Pruth  on  the  eastern  border  to  the  Czeremosa  on  the  west  near 
48**  N.  lat,  25'  E.  long.,  is  about  78  miles.  The  area,  according  to 
the  imperial  cadastral  returns  of  1850,  is  4014  square  miles,  and  the 
poptdation,  according  to  the  census  of  1850-1  was  380,826. 

The  surface  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  high  mountain  ranges, 
o£&et8  of  the  Carpathian  chain.  It  belongs  entirely  to  the  baidn 
of  the  Danube^  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  Dniester.  A  great  number  of  rivers  take  their  rise  in  the  Buko- 
wina,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Czeremosz  before  mentioned,  the 
Bereth,  the  Suozawa  (a  feeder  of  the  Sereth),  and  the  Moldawa.  The 
Bistricza,  a  feeder  of  the  Moldaw%  crosses  the  southern  angle  of  the 
Bukowina;  and  the  Pruth  traverses  the  northerp  district.  Along 
most  of  the  rivers  there  is  a  good  breadth  of  fertile  land :  but  in 
many  parts  they  flow  through  laige  marshes.  The  district  between 
the  Pruth  and  the  Dniester  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  oak 
forests.  In  the  rest  of  the  crownland  there  are  extensive  forests  of 
pine,  fir,  beech,  and  common  woods.  There  is  comparatively  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  surface  adapted  for  agriculture ;  but  this  is 
not  neglected  where  the  soil  admits  of  it,  Com  and  potatoes  are 
grown;  also  flax,  hemp,  and  pulse.  Homed  cattle  are  reared  in 
considerable  numbers.  Honey  and  wax  are  important  products. 
But  a  large  proportion  of  the  male  population  is  engaged  in  wood- 
cutting and  mining.  The  mineral  products  are  silver,  lead,  salt, 
copper,  and  iron.  Particles  of  gold  are  found  in  the  sands  of  the 
Bistricza.  The  industrial  eetabushments  comprise  metal  foundries 
and  smelting  furnaces,  salterns,  glass-works,  potash  factories,  and 
brandy  distilleries. 

The  Bukowina  formed,  until  the  patent  above  mentioned  was  issued, 
the  circle  of  Czemowicz,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Galieia.  Its  chief 
town  is  Cxemowicz  {pronoimoed  TchemowUch),  which  is  situated  on  a 
hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pruth,  147  miles  S.E.  from  Lemberg, 
and  has  about  7000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  the  residence  of  a 
Greek  bishop  and  a  Greek  consistory :  it  has  a  Greek  cathedral  and 
several  other  churches;  a  college;  manufactures  of  docks,  silver  platei, 
hardware,  and  carriages ;  and  an  active  trade  with  Germany,  Moldavia, 
and  Wallachia.  Among  the  other  towns  may  be  mentioned  Snasawa, 
situated  43  miles  S.  from  Czemowicz  on  the  river  Suczawa,  near  the 
eastern  frx>ntier,  which  has  four  churches,  a  gymnasium,  a  synagogue^ 
and  about  5000  inhabitants ;  and  Sereth,  also  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
and  about  midway  between  Czemowicz  and  Suczawa.  Sereth  stands 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  haa  three  churches  and  about 
4000  inhabitants. 

The  principal  roads  of  the  Bukowina  diverge  from  Czemowicz; 
one  norih-westvirard  up  the  vidley  of  the  Pruth  leading  to  Lemberg, 
and  another  southwara  near  the  eastern  frontier  through  Sereth  and 
Suczawa,  whence  it  runs  west  up  the  valley  of  the  Moldawa  and 
across  the  Carpathians  by  the  Borgo  Pass  to  Bistritz,  in  Transylvania. 

The  Bukowina  was  included  in  Dacia;  it  foil  successively  under  the 
Huns,  Goths,  Sarmatians,  and  Hungarians.  Under  the  sway  of  the 
Hungarian  kings  it  formed  a  dependency  of  Transylvania  till  the  15th 
century,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Turkey  and  incorporated  with  Mol- 
davia. In  1777  it  was  ceded  by  Turkey  to  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa^  govemed  for  a  few  years  by  miUtuy  regulations,  and  then 
annexed  to  Galieia  in  1786. 

BULAMA.    [BiBSAGOs.] 

BULGARIA,  a  coimtry  of  Turkey  in  Europ»e,  is  bounded  K.  by 
the  Danube,  which  separates  it  from  the  principalities  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia,  and  from  the  Russian  provmoe  of  Bessarabift;  £.  by 


the  Black  Sea ;  S.  by  the  crests  of  the  Emineh  and  Ehojah  Balkan ;  and 
W.  by  the  principality  of  Servia,  from  which  it  is  partially  divided  by 
the  Timok,  a  feeder  of  the  Danube.  The  area  is  above  32,000  square 
miles,  and  the  population  according  to  the  estimate  of  1844  was 
about  3,000,000,  the  majority  of  whom  are  adherents  of  the  Greek 
Church.  The  area  is  thus  distributed,  as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain  :— 
Pashalic  of  Silistria,  including  the  territory  of  Varna,  13,000  square 
miles ;  pashalic  of  Nicopoli,  10,000  square  mUes ;  pashalic  of  Widdin, 
4500  square  miles;  and  a  portion  of  the  pashalic  of  Sophia,  4500 
square  miles.  These  divisions  however  do  not  coincide  vrith  the  present 
Turkish  divisions  of  Bulgaria,  which  are  Widdin,  Nich  or  Nissa,  and 
Silistr^.    We  retain  however  the  old  divisions  in  our  maps. 

The  Danube  runs  with  many  windings,  but  in  the  general  form  of 
a  bow,  with  the  convex  side  towards  Bulgaria,  all  along  the  northern 
boundary  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sereth,  whence  it  turns  to  the  eastward 
and  enters  the  Black  Sea  by  several  mouths.  [Bsbsababia;  Dakubb.] 
Reckoning  all  its  windings  the  river  flows  along  the  province  for  not 
less  than  500  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  steamers  and  large  vessels 
all  the  way.  It  forms  numerous  small  islands  in  its  course  and  a 
delta  at  its  mouth ;  and  on  both  sides  of  the  river  at  intervals  are 
extensive  marshes,  which  in  the  dry  season  ara  very  unhealthy  and 
infested  by  mosquitoes. 

The  Balkan  Mountains,  the  ancient  Hsdmus,  rise  on  the  southern 
frx)ntier  to  about  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  They  sink  down  rapidly 
on  the  south  side ;  on  the  north  the  slope  is  more  gradual  The 
chain  is  traversed  by  many  defiles  and  passes.  [Balkan.]  From 
its  crest  numerous  ramifications  extend  northward  to  the  plam  of  the 
Danube.  These  offsets  are  generally  well  wooded  or  covered  vrith 
rich  pasture;  and  they  are  separated  by  valleys  or  small  plains 
drained  by  feeders  of  the  Danube.  The  principal  of  these  rivers, 
conmiencing  on  the  Servian  frontier  and  proceeding  eastward,  are 
the  Timok,  the  Ogust,  the  Skitul,  and  the  Isker,  which  cross  the 
pashalic  of  Widdm ;  the  Wid,  the  Osma,  the  Jantro  (which  passes 
the  town  of  Timova),  and  the  Lom,  which  traverse  the  pashalic  of 
N&opoli,  sometimes  called  the  sanjak  of  Rustohuk ;  and  the  Drista, 
the  Taman  or  Jemurlu,  and  the  Kaia-Su,  which  drain  that  part  of 
the  pashalic  of  Silistria  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube. 
The  Eamtohik,  which  rises  west  of  &e  Selimno  Pass  of  the  Ballu&i, 
flows  eastward  through  a  longitudinal  valley  between  parallel  ranges 
of  the  Balkan,  and  enters  the  Black  Sea  between  Cape  Emineh  and 
the  port  of  Varna.  In  the  mountains  that  screen  the  valley  of  the 
Kamtohik  on  the  north  is  the  town  and  fortress  of  Shumla.  The 
most  important  of  the  other  tributaries  of  the  Black  Sea  in  Silistria 
is  the  Parawadi,  which  passes  through  the  marshy  lakes  of  Devno 
and  falls  into  the  port  of  Vama.  The  Parawadi  River  is  id<?ntified 
by  Genend  Jochmus  in  his  *  Notes  of  a  Journey  to  the  Balkan' 
with  the  ancient  Lyginos ;  and  the  sito  of  Alexander's  battle  with 
the  Triballi  (B.a  886)  he  considers  to  be  the  isthmus  between 
the  two  lakes  of  Devno,  a  little  vreet  of  the  village  Buyuk- 
Aladin.  Not  far  frx>m  the  same  spot,  but  nearer  Vama,  is  the  sito  of 
the  great  battle  fought  between  the  sultan  Murad  and  King 
Wladislaus  in  1444.  The  sito  is  easily  identified  by  two  large 
mounds  oaUed  Sandshak  Tdp^  and  Murad  T^p^. 

The  coast  of  Bulgaria,  or  SiHstria,  from  Cape  Emineh,  the 
eastern  extremity  of  ^e  Balkan,  to  Cape  Kalskria  or  Gulgrad  Burun, 
north  of  Vama,  is  generally  high ;  to  the  northward  of  this  last 
point  the  shore  is  for  the  most  part  flat,  low,  and  marshy.  The 
most  important  places  along  this  coast  are  the  city,  port,  and  fortress 
of  Vama,  and  the  little  town  and  roadstead  of  Kustonjeh,  which  is 
only  about  30  miles  distant  from  the  point  where  the  Danube  makes 
the  great  bend  to  northward.  It  haa  been  lately  proposed  to  cut  a 
navigable  canal  across  the  isthmus,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tedious  navi- 

gtion  by  the  months  of  the  Danube.  Between  the  base  of  the 
kba-Dagh,  an  elevated  mass  in  the  extreme  north  of  Silistria, 
and  the  sea  lies  the  large  lake  of  JUuaein,  or  Rasem,  which  is 
85  miles  long  frt>m  north-west  to  south-east,  and  about  15  miles 
wide  where  broadest  It  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  from 
the  St-George  mouth  of  the  Danube,  from  which  a  little  arm  called 
Dunavita  enters  the  lake.  The  lake  itself  communicates  with  the 
Black  Sea  by  two  principal  channels  called  the  Jalova  and  the 
Portitcha  mouth&  On  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  is  the  town  of 
Babct-Dagh,  with  10,000  iidiabitants,  seven  mosques,  and  extensive 
salt-works.  The  fishery  of  the  lake  is  important  At  the  northern 
base  of  Uie  Baba-Dagh  range^  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  is 
the  fortress  of  Issatscha,  near  which  the  Russians  in  1828,  and  Dariiui 
about  2300  years  before  them,  passed  the  Danube.  In  consequence 
of  the  Russians  having  neglected  to  keep  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the 
Danube  in  a  navigable  state,  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  St -George 
mouth,  which  belongs  to  Silistria,  but  is  by  treaty  open  to  all  trading 
vessels,  and  to  tiie  war  ships  of  Austria  and  Russia.  No  vessel  of 
any  size  however  can  easily  enter  it,  owing  to  the  banks  of  mud 
wluch  have  accumulated  round  ita  embouchure,  and  to  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  stream  from  the  deposite  of  the  river.  It  has  however 
been  lately  surveyed  wiUi  the  view  to  make  it  navigable,  and  to  free 
the  trade  of  countries  along  the  lower  Danube  from  the  vexatious 
regulations  of  the  Russians. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  sanjak  of  Sophia,  now  called  by  the 
TurkB  (we  believe)  the  pashalic  of  Nich  or  Niasa,  forms  part  of 
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Bulgaria.  This  diBtriot  of  Bulgaria  extends  Bouthwaid  to  the  point 
where  the  Emineh  Balkani  the  Despoto-Dagh,  and  the  Khojah  Balkan 
meet  near  the  source  of  the  Isker  and  the  Sulu  Derbend,  or  Pass  of 
Trajan.  The  Isker  here  traverses  a  beautiful  plain,  in  which  stands  the 
populous  and  well-built  city  of  Sophia,  famous  for  its  hot  springs. 
Into  the  plain  from  the  north-west  a  high  valley  screened  by  &e 
Khojah  Balkan  and  Mount  Tesoyitoh  opens;  in  its  northern  part 
stands  the  city  of  Niasa,  in  a  fertile  country  watered  by  the  Nissava^ 
a  feeder  of  the  eastern  Morava.  Near  Niasa  is  the  Tower  of  Skulls 
erected  as  a  trophy  of  victory  gained  over  the  Servians  by  the  Turks 
under  Kumurgee. 

The  plains  of  Bulgaria  are  in  general  well  cultivated,  and  the  hill- 
slopes  are  covered  with  vineyftfd&  On  the  Thradan  side  of  the 
Balkan  (excepting  the  valley  of  the  Maritsa)  cultivation  is  generally 
confined  to  ihe  immediate  circuit  of  the  villages ;  but  in  Bulgaria 
wide  tracts  are  subdued  by  the  plough,  and  large  quantities  of  oom 
are  produced  by  the  industrious  inhabitants.  The  laigest  quantities 
of  com  are  grown  in  Silistria  and  in  the  plains  near  the  Danube. 
A  good  deal  of  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco  are  grown,  large  quan- 
tities of  wine  are  made,  and  fruits  are  abundant,  Rosea  are  culti- 
vated very  extensively  for  making  perfumes.  Timber  cut  in  the 
mountain  forests  is  floated  down  the  rivers  for  export  to  the  towns 
on  the  Danuba  For  want  of  good  roads  however  Bulgaria,  like 
all  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  has  comparatively  but  a 
limited  trade.  The  Bulgarians  however  seem  to  enjoy  a  rude 
abundance ;  it  is  rare  to  see  a  beggar,  and  their  well-built  dwellings, 
and  neat  fields  and  gardens  present  a  most  favourable  oonttast  to  &e 
mud-plastered  huts  of  wattles  and  the  neglected  or  rudely-cultured 
steppes  on  the  Wallachian  side  of  the  Danube. 

The  soil  of  Bulgaria  is  in  general  fertile  and  well  watered;  the 
section  between  the  town  of  l^tova  and  the  Balkan  however  is  defi- 
cient in  water,  although  it  yields  grass  abundantly.  The  best  culti- 
vation is  seen  in  the  districts  extending  from  the  western  part  of  the 
pRshalio  of  Silistria  to  the  pashalio  of  Widdin :  this  region  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Bulgarians,  a  race  always  remarkable  for  indusbiy  and  for 
their  pacific  disposition,  notwithstanding  their  long  oppression  under 
the  Turkish  feudal  system  and  the  rapacity  of  the  pashas.  But  the 
Tanzimat  has  now  put  the  Bulgarian  on  a  level  in  point  of  law  with 
the  Turk  (in  other  respects  he  was  always  his  superior),  aiid  the  feudal 
system  has  been  swept  away ;  so  that  Bulgaria,  at  all  times  oonfeas- 
edlv  the  best  cultivated  part  of  Turicey,  \nll  probably  soon  reach  a 
hi^  degree  of  prosperity  and  improvement. 

That  part  of  Silistria  which  skirts  the  Black  Sea  is  sometimes  called 
the  pashalio  of  Varna,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Turks  and  Tartars, 
who  barely  raise  enough  com  for  their  own  consumption,  and  are 
chiefly  occupied  in  rearing  cattle.  The  fine  plain  south  from  the 
Baba-Dagh  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kustenj^  is  inhabited  by  Bulga- 
rians, and  by  a  goodly  number  of  Russisn  colonists  from  Bessarabia, 
who  raise  large  quantities  of  hard  wheat  of  very  superior  quality.  In 
the  rest  of  Silistria  the  ootmtry  is  well  cultivated  throughout,  and 
yields  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions  of  all  kinds.  Hard  wheat  of 
two  kinds,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  'amaut'  and  'ooloes,'  is 
grown  veiy  abundantly.  Barley  also  of  fine  quality  is  extensively 
grown.  The  other  crops  are  maijee,  beans,  and  hemp,  whidi  in  years 
of  drought  do  not  succeed  so  welL  Several  thousand  oxen  are 
slaughtcored  in  the  city  of  SUiBtria  for  the  tallow,  which  is  sent  to 
Constantinople. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  pashalio  of  Nioopoli  is  well  wooded  as  far 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Rustdhuk ;  it  idso  possesses  abundant  pas- 
turage, and  in  ordinary  jean,  when  not  visited  by  long  droughts,  it  is 
very  productive  in  oom.  Wood  for  building  and  oak  planks  of  supe- 
rior quality  are  exported.  Between  Rustehuk  and  Sistova  the  plain 
of  the  Duiube  is  occupied  densely  and  solely  by  Bulgarians,  and 
presents  a  fertile  and  pleasing  aspect.  Besides  com  the  chief  products 
are  hemp,  flax,  attar  of  roses,  and  tallow.  Sistova  is  considered  the 
capital  of  the  Bulgarians ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  towns  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
with  Wallachia.  Westward  from  Nioopoli,  and  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  pashalio  of  Widdin,  the  country  is  more  thinly  peopled, 
habitations  being  met  with  only  where  there  ii  water,  and  agricul- 
tural produce  is  raised  merely  sufilcient  for  the  local  consumption. 
The  plain  of  the  Danube  here  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  steppe,  and 
cultivation  prevails  more  in  the  moimtainous  districts.  Indeed  the 
cultivation  of  oom  for  export  was  long  effectually  checked  in  this  part 
of  Bulgaria  by  a  restrictive  system,  by  which  the  formers  could  not 
sell  their  surplus  produce  without  the  pasha's  permisnon,  and  at  a 
price  fixed  by  him.  Sometimes  the  pasna  appropriated  the  surplus 
to  himself,  ground  it  at  his  own  mills,  and  then  forwarded  it  for  sale 
to  Constantinopla  These  regulations  have  been  veiy  injurious  to 
the  trade  of  Widdin,  which  however  has  a  considerable  commeroe  in 
manufactured  goods  imported  from  Austria. 

The  tallow  trade  causes  the  rearing  of  laige  numbers  of  cattle  in 
Bulgaria.  Large  herds  of  oxen  to  the  number  of  40,000  or  more  are 
fottened  during  the  summer  months,  and  slaughtered  during  the 
autumn,  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Varna,  Silistria,  Rustehuk,  and 
other  towns,  for  their  hides  and  fot;  for  beef  is  seldom  eaten  by  the 
Moslems,  iriiose  fovourite  animal  food  is  mutton  and  goat  There  is 
*  dep6t  at  Vama  for  the  taUow  and  other  products  of  the  province,  1 


Owing  to  the  difficul^es,  tediousness,  and  expense  of  the  river  navi- 
gation, and  vexatiousness  of  the  Russian  quarantine  regulations,  the 
oom  uid  other  products  of  Bulgaria  are  generally  brought  by  land- 
carriage  to  Vama  for  export  even  from  the  plun  of  the  Danube. 
Com  however  for  export  to  Constantinople  is  frequently  conveyed  in 
*  kiriaches,'  or  Turkish  lighters  of  from  30  to  100  t<ms,  whidi  are 
very  numerous  on  the  river,  to  Matzin,  a  small  port  opposite  ftrailoff, 
and  there  embarked  in  larger  vesaeU.  Fiom  the  roadstead  of  Kustenjeh. 
also  large  quantities  of  com  are  occasionally  exported ;  but  the  ex- 
posed condition  of  this  port  since  the  destruction  of  its  mole  (built  by 
Constantine  the  Great)  is  a  great  obstiacle  to  its  trade.  Its  position 
however  has  been  at  aU  times  considered  of  great  importance,  as  it  is 
only  SO  miles  distant  from  Csemawoda  on  the  Danuba  A  canal  was 
projected  in  1837  to  imite  the  two  points,  and  to  give  a  short  and 
direct  route  to  the  Danube  trade  by  avoiding  the  great  northern  bend  of 
that  river,  and  the  intricate  shoals  and  mud-banks  in  its  mouth.  This 
project  has  been  reoenUv  revived,  and  will  probably  be  one  day  executed. 

Besides  homed  cattle,  including  bufl&loes,  Bulgaria  reara  a  great 
many  horses  of  inferior  breed,  sheep  and  goats  in  great  numbers,  and 
swine  for  the  consumption  of  the  Christian  part  of  the  population  : 
pork  to  the  Moslem  as  to  the  Jew  is  an  abomination.  The  manufao- 
turea  of  the  country  are  all  of  a  coarse  description,  and  for  home 
consumption.  The  imports  are  manufactured  goods^  coffee^  spioes, 
sugar,  salt,  Ac 

The  principal  towns  of  Bulgaria  are  described  in  this  woric  under 
separate  heads : — ^Widdin,  Nioopou,  Sistova,  Rustchuk,  Silisfria, 
Rabsova,  TmNovA,  Sophia,  Vabna,  Kustenjeh,  Shumla,  Nissa,  kc 

Bulgaria  comprises  the  greater  part  of  ancient  Moeeia,  which  was 
occupied  in  the  time  of  Darius  by  the  Gete,  and  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander by  the  Triballi  It  is  a  very  interesting  coimtry  for  its  historical 
associations,  to  illustrate  whioh  there  is  great  need  of  enlightened 
exploration.  General  Jochmus,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  has 
thrown  great  light  upon  the  history  of  the  expeditions  of  Darius  and 
Alexander  in  ^is  country.  He  supposes  Darius  to  have  crossed  the 
Balkan  by  the  pass  to  the  north-west  of  Mesembri,  and  to  have 
inarched  northward  to  Issatscha  by  the  same  route  that  Marshal 
Diebitaoh  led  the  Russians  in  an  opposite  direction  in  the  campaign 
of  1828.  Alexander,  he  says,  fought  the  action  with  the  Thraciana 
at  the  foot  of  the  defile  of  the  Balkan  to  the  north  of  Aidos ;  thence 
crossed  the  defile  to  the  Lyginos,  near  the  town  of  Parawadi ;  and 
after  his  victory  over  the  Triballi,  before  mentioned,  marched  in  three 
days  to  the  Danube,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  crossed  at  or  near 
Silistria,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Getee.  Bulgaria  contains 
some  Roman  remains:  the  g^^t  Romsn  road  connecting  Trajan*s 
Bridge  over  the  Danube  vrith  Dyrrachium  on  the  Adriatic  crossed  the 
valley  of  the  Timok,  the  ancient  Timacus,  above  Widdin,  and  is  still 
in  parts  entire.  On  the  road  from  Shumla  to  Rustehuk  numerous 
ancient  mounds  covered  with  forest-trees  are  passed  at  a  place  called 
Lamrat,  marking  no  doubt  the  site  of  some  great  ancient  battle. 

MoQsia  was  originally  inhabited  by  a  Scythic  or  Slavonic  people. 
It  was  subjected  by  M.  Licinius  Crassus  about  b.c.  29  to  the  Romans, 
who  built  entrenched  camps  along  the  Danube ;  one  of  these  is  still 
visible  near  Widdin.  In  the  Srd  century  it  was  invaded  by  the  Goths, 
whose  incursions  were  not  thoroughly  checked  till  the  time  of  Aure* 
lian,  who  planted  several  Roman  colonies  in  the  province.  It  was  next 
overrun  by  the  Vin-Goths,  to  whom  Theodosius  I.,  after  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Valens  at  the  great  battle  of  Adrianopie  in  A.D.  378,  ceded 
the  country ;  and  a  part  of  those  who  settled  in  the  western  part  of 
it  are  known  in  history  as  the  Moeso-Goths.  In  the  6th  century 
Slavonian  tribes  spread  over  Lower  McBsia,  and  in  the  7th  century 
Upper  MoDsia  was  given  by  Heraclius  to  the  Serbs  and  other  Slavonic 
people,  to  protect  &e  empire  in  that  direction  against  the  Avars. 

llie  Bulgarians,  a  Taitar  people  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga, 
subdued  the  Slaves  of  Lower  Moesia  about  the  middle  of  the  7th 
centurv ;  but  became  in  a  short  time  so  blended  with  the  Slavonic 
put  of  tiie  population,  that  before  the  commencement  of  the  9th  oen- 
tuxy  they  had  adopted  the  Slavonic  language  and  customs,  the  name 
of  tiie  race  whioh  gave  its  designation  to  the  country  alone  remaining. 
They  were  governed  by  kings  who  put  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Greek  emperors.  This  alliance  however  they  renounced 
in  1185,  their  king  Asan  remarking  that  the  Greek  empire  needed 
protection  more  than  Bulgaria.  Long  wars  with  Hungary  desolated 
the  country  between  this  and  the  18th  century,  when  Bulgaria  was 
subjugated  by  Stephen  IV.  about  the  time  that  the  Turics  made  their 
first  appearance  in  Europe.  In  1892  the  Turks  made  the  Bulgarian 
king  Susman  prisoner,  and  the  people  lost  their  independence^  There 
are  many  Bulgarian  colonies  in  Thrace  and  in  the  countries  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lower  Danube. 

In  consequence  of  the  Russian  occupation  of  the  principalities  of 
Moldavia  and  Walladiia  in  1853,  the  line  of  fortresses  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube  and  the  defiles  and  fortresses  in  the  Balkan  range 
were  occupied  by  a  laige  Turkish  army,  divisions  of  which  crossed  the 
Danube  opposite  Kalafat  and  Oltenitza,  and  obtained  some  advantages 
over  the  Russians.    [Su  Tubust  mi  Supflem kkt.] 

(Arrian,  L  1-5 ;  Herod,  iv. ;  Dictionary  of  QnA  and  Roman  Bio- 

Sophy ;  General  Jochmus,  NoitM  of  a  Journey  to  ike  BtUkan,  1853 ; 
acgrwT,  Oommercial  Sfcttieties;  Frontier  Lande  of  the  Chrieticui  and 
Twris  Ubioinii  LUirt$  fur  la  Turq^ie^  Fkris,  1853.) 
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BUNBURY.    [Westben  Australia.] 

BUNDELCU'ND,  or  BOO'NDELA,  a  divirion  of  tlie  province  of 
Allahabad,  in  Hindustan,  lies  between  24°  and  26**  N.  lat,  and  7Y* 
and  82°  E.  long.  This  territory  is  bounded  N.  by  the  river  Jumna, 
^  by  Baghulcund,  S.  by  Bfalwa  and  Berar,  and  W.  by  the  possea- 
sions  of  Scindia.  In  its  form  Bundelcund  is  an  irregular  parallelogram : 
its  greatest  length  is  in  the  direction  from  south-east  to  north-west ; 
its  area  is  nearly  24,000  square  miles :  the  population  is  about  2,400,000. 
There  are  three  ranges  of  mountains  in  Bundelcund,  which  extend  in 
continuous  lines  parallel  to  each  other.  One  of  these  ranges,  which 
forms  part  of  the  Vindhyan  chain,  is  less  sterile  and  rugged  than  the 
part  of  the  same  chain  which  passes  through  Bahar.  On  the  summit 
of  this  range  a  considerable  extent  of  table-land  occurs,  which  is 
1200  feet  aV)ve  the  level  of  the  Qangetic  plain.  The  second  moun- 
tain range,  called  the  Panna  Ghauts,  runs  parallel  to  the  Vindhyan 
chain  at  the  distance  of  about  10  miles.  The  third  range,  called  the 
Bandair,  occurs  at  about  an  equal  distance  beyond  the  second  to  the 
north-west,  and  comprises  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  province. 
The  soil  of  Bundelcund  presents  a  very  great  variety.  The  valleys 
and  lowlands  consist  principally  of  rich  black  loam :  tne  hilly  country 
and  elevated  table-land  are  in  great  part  composed  of  poor  and  sterile 
soil.  The  fertile  tracts,  when  assisted  by  irrigation,  produce  abundant 
harvests  of  every  kind  of  grain  and  plant  that  is  cultivated  in  Hin- 
dustan :  the  principal  produce  of  the  poorer  lands  is  millets  Lron  is 
foun<}  among  the  hills,  where  also  catechu,  or  terra  Japonica,  is  produced 
in  abundance.  The  principal  rivers  of  Bimdelcimd  are  the  Betwah, 
the  pesan,  and  the  Ken  or  Cane.  Neither  of  them  is  navigable.  There 
are  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry  some  very  large  reservoirs  for 
purposes  of  irrigation. 

The  principal  towns  are  Banda,  the  capital;  Bejour,  Jeitpore, 
Jhansi,  Chatterpore,  Callinger,  and  Tehree.  Banda  is  situated  in 
25°  B(y  N.  lat,  80°  20'  E.  long.,  about  90  mUes  W.  from  AUa- 
habad.  This  town  has  much  increased  of  late  years.  The  cotton 
brought  for  sale  to  its  market  is  of  superior  quality.  Bejour  is  in 
24°  38'  N.  lat,  79°  27'  E,  long.  Jeitpore  is  in  25'  17'  N.  lat, 
79°  32'  E.  long.  Jhansi^  the  capital  of  a  petty  Boondela  state  under 
British  protection,  is  situated  m  25°  82'  N.  lat,  78°  84'  E.  long. 
This  town  is  the  centre  of  an  active  trade  carried  on  between  the 
Deccan  and  the  towns  of  the  Doab :  it  contains  a  considerable  carpet 
noanufieu^ry ;  and  large  quantities  of  the  warlike  weapons  used  by 
the  Boondela  tribes,  such  as  bovra,  arrows,  and  spears,  are  made  here. 
ChaUerpore,  in  24°  66'  N.  lat,  79°  36'  B.  long.,  is  about  186  mUee 
W.S.W.  from  the  city  of  Allahabad :  it  has  much  decayed  of  late 
years.  The  manufiicture  of  coarse  cotton  cloths»  used  for  wrappers, 
is  carried  on.  Callinger^  a  fortified  town  in  26°  6'  N.  lat,  80°  26'  E. 
long.,  stands  on  a  lofty  mountain,  the  base  of  which  is  10  mUes  in 
circuit.  The  walls  include  the  whole  summit  of  the  hill,  and  are 
composed  of  rough  uncut  stones.  Tehree,  or  Teary,  on  the  north-west 
frontier  of  Bundelcund,  in  24°  46'  N.  lat,  78°  62'  E.  long.,  is  the 
residence  of  a  Boondela  chief  or  raja,  who  possesses  several  villages, 
and  has  a  considerable  revenue. 

The  British  connection  with  the  chie&  of  Bundelcund  originated  in 
an  arrangement  concluded  with  the  late  Feishwa  on  31st  December 
1802.  The  Bundelcund  states  are  thirty-three  in  number :  of  these 
states  five  are  protected  and  tributary,  induding  an  area  of  4476  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  399,600  :  their  aggregate  annual  revenue 
is  about  183,4642. ;  the  amount  of  tribute  about  10,8881. ;  the  military 
force  maintained  by  them  amounts  to  about  9500  men.  The  other 
states,  numbering  twenty-eight,  have  in  the  aggregate  an  area  of 
6460  square  miles,  a  population  of  680,300,  and  a  revenue  of  316,668^ 
Their  militaiy  resources  include  261  artillery,  2380  cavalry,  and  20,976 
infantry.  The  Nawaub  of  Banda,  a  descendant  of  the  former  governors 
of  Bundelcund,  has  no  hereditary  dominions,  but  receives  an  allow- 
ance of  four  lacs  of  rupees  (40,0002.)  per  annum  from  the  British 
government,  and  maintaiiiB  a  force  of  69  artillery,  167  cavalry,  and 
207  infantry. 

BUNDER  ABBAS.    [Gk)UBBOOK.] 

BUNGAY,  Suffolk,  a  market-town  in  the  parishes  of  Holy  Trinity 
and  St.  Mary's,  Bungay  and  hundred  of  Wangford,  is  situated  on  the 
Waveney,  which  sweeps  round  the  town  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe, 
and  here  separates  Suffolk  from  Norfolk,  in  62°  27'  N.  lat,  1*"  23' 
E,  long. ;  40  miles  N.N.E.  from  Ipswich ;  and  109  miles  N.E.  from 
London  by  road ;  Diss  station  of  the  Eastern  Union  railway,  which 
is  16i  miles  from  Bungay,  is  111  miles  from  London.  The  population 
of  the  town  in  1861  was  3841.  The  living  of  Holy  Trinitjr  is  a 
vicarage  ;  that  of  St  Mary's  is  a  peipetual  curacy ;  they  are  in  the 
archdeaoonry  of  Suffolk  and  diocese  of  Norwich.  The  two  parishes 
of  Bungay  are  united  for  poor-law  purposes,  but  are  not  under  the 
operation  of  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act. 

The  town  of  Bungay  was  in  ancient  times  dependent  on  Bungay 
Castle,  vehich  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Bigods,  the 
Norman  earls  of  Norfolk.  Some  ruins  of  the  castle-walls  remain. 
Of  the  chancel  of  the  old  church  of  St  Mary  some  vestiges  are  still 
standing;  and  adjoining  thereto  are  the  remains  of  a  Benedictine 
nunnery.  Two  crossM  formerly  stood  in  the  market-place.  Of  these 
one  was  taken  down  in  1810;  the  remaining  one  is  crowned  with  a 
figare  of  Justice.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  an  ancient 
edifice  with  a  round  tower,  supposed  by  some  to  be  of  the  time  of 
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Edward  the  Confessor.  St  Mary's  church,  though  said  to  have  been 
built  about  1696,  has  a  north  aisle,  with  a  beautiful  exterior  and  a 
fine  west  window,  which  probably  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century.  The  Roman  Catholics,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Indepen- 
dents, and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  The  Endowed  Grammar 
school,  founded  in  1691  had  an  income  in  1837  of  672.  a  year.  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  master  is  in  the  gift  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridga 
There  are  National  and  British  TOhools ;  a  savings  bank ;  almshouses 
for  16  persons :  and  several  charities.  Five  of  tibe  i^mshouses  were 
erected  and  endowed  in  1848  by  a  Mrs.  Dwyer,  "for  the  widows  of 
unfortunate  tradesmen ; "  the  same  lady  also  bequeathed  6002L  to  each 
of  the  two  parishes,  the  interest  to  be  expended  annually  in  warm 
clothing  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister  and  parochial  authorities. 
A  dispensary  and  a  lying-in  charity  are  siipported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions ;  also  two  clothing  societies.  Tne  streets  of  Bungay  ara 
well-paved,  and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  In  consequence  of  an 
extensive  conflagration  by  which  Bungay  was  nearly  destroyed  in 
1688,  the  houses  are  generally  of  modem  date.  A  building  formerly 
a  theatre  is  now  used  as  a  corn-exchange  on  week  days  and  a  Baptist 
chapel  on  Sundays.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  coals,  malt^ 
gram,  and  provisions,  the  river  Waveney  being  navigable  up  to  Bungay 
for  small  barges.  The  market  is  held  on  Thi:^Bday;  there  are 
annual  fairs  on  May  14th  and  September  26th.  Near  the  town  is  a 
laige  silk-mill ;  there  are  also  paper-  and  flour-mills  and  malt-houses. 

BUNKER'S  HILL.  •  [Boston.] 

BUNTINQFORD,  Hertfordshire,  a  small  town,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Layston  and  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Edwinstree,  is  situated  in  5V  67'  N.  lat,  0**  1'  W.  long. ; 
distant  12  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Hertford,  and  31  miles  N.  from  London 
by  road.  Ware  station  of  the  Eastern  Counties  railway,  which  is  10 
nules  from  Buntingford,  is  distant  24^  miles  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  parish  of  Layston  in  1861  was  1220.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  held  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Buntingfoiti,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  St  Albans  and  diocese  of  Rochester.  Buntingford 
Poor^Law  Union  contains  16  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
29,040  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  6690.  Buntingford  obtained 
the  grant  of  a  weekly  market  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  The  market 
was  held  on  Monday,  but  has  long  been  discontinued.  The  chapel  at 
Buntingford  is  a  brick  edifice  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century.  The  Independents  have  a  place  of  worship.  The  Grammar 
school  founded  in  1633  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  602. 
a  year,  and  had  18  scholars  in  1861.  It  has  four  exhibitions  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  of  122.  each,  tenable  for  seven  yean.  There  are 
National  and  British  schools,  a  School  of  Industry  for  girls,  and  a 
savings  bank.  An  hospital  provides  for  four  poor  men  and  four  poor 
widows. 

BUNZLAU,  JUNO,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Bunzlau  in  Bo- 
hemia, is  situated  80  mUes  N.E.  from  Prague,  on  a  hill,  the  base 
of  which  is  skirted  bv  the  Iser ;  and  contains  about  6100  inhabitants. 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  a  handsome  town-hall,  a  castle  now  used  for 
barracks,  six  churches,  some  of  them  handsome  structures,  two  mo- 
nasteries, a  Piarist  gymnasium,  a  high  school,  an  hospital,  and  beaides 
an  extensive  cotton  factory,  manufactories  of  woollens,  leather,  soap, 
&a  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  King  Boleslaf  in  975  ;  at  least 
its  Bohemian  name  of '  Mlada  Boleslaf '  is  derived  from  that  monarch. 
60'  23'  N.  lat,  14'  66'  E.  long. 

BUNZLAU,  a  town  in  the  government  of  Liegnits,  in  Prussian 
Silesia,  lies  on  the  Bober,  26  miles  by  railway  W.  by  N.  from 
Liegnitss,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  double  line  of  walls  and  a  deep 
ditch ;  it  posseases  three  churches  (one  Lutheran  and  two  Roman 
CaUiolic),  an  oiph4m  asylum  and  school,  an  ho^ital,  a  seminary  for 
teachers ;  and  manufactures  of  woollens,lhiens,  stockings,  earthenware, 
&a,  and  has  well-frequented  markets  for  horses,  cattle,  and  grain. 
Population  7000.  Much  earthenvrare  is  exported.  Topazes,  agates, 
chcdcedonies,  and  other  valuable  stones  are  found  in  the  neighboui^ 
hood.  A  cast  iron  obelisk  in  memory  of  the  Russian  general  Kutusoff 
who  died  here  in  1813,  is  erected  in  the  market-place. 

BURA.    [AoHiEA.] 

BURBURkA.    [Berbebra.1 

BURDWA'N,  one  of  the  17  districts  into  which  the  province  of 
Bengal  is  politically  divided,  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  river 
Hoogly,  between  22°  and  24'  N.  lat,  87*  and  89°  E.  long.  Burd- 
wan  is  bounded  N.  by  Birbh^m  and  Rajshahy,  W.  by  Midnapore 
and  Ramghur,  S.  by  Midnapore  and  Hoogly,  and  £.  by  Hoogly  and 
Nuddeah.  Its  area,  which  is  computed  at  2400  square  miles,  is 
covered  with  a  dense  population,  supposed  to  be  about  1,600,000,  of 
whom  five-six^  are  Hindoos.  The  district  of  Burdwan,  which  forms 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  is  a  level  tract  The  principal  river 
fiowing  through  it  is  the  Dummtidah,  which  is  navigable  only  for  a 
short  time  during  the  rainy  season.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil  is 
very  fertile,  and  produces  abundant  crops  of  sugar,  indigo,  betel, 
tobacco,  and  cotton,  besides  the  cereal  grains  usually  cultivated  in 
BengiJ.  A  considerable  quantity  of  silk  is  likewise  produced.  Com- 
pared witii  the  surrounding  districts,  Burdwan  has  ^e  appearance  of 
a  garden.  The  native  zemindars  are  generally  wealthy;  the  more 
considerable  of  them  usually  reside  in  Calcutta,  leaving  their  pro- 
perties to  the  management  of  resident  agents.  The  Raja  of  Burdwan 
is  the  most  considerable  semindar  under  the  Bengal  presidency,  his 
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aanual  jummAj  ol*  rent,  amottnting  to  40  lacs  of  tnpe^B  (400,0002.), 
which  amoimt  10  said  to  be  leas- than  one-hiilf  of  the  sum  collected  by 
him  from  his  tenahts.  These  tenants  form  a  numerous  class,  who, 
like  the  middlemen  in  Ireland,  hate  dmded  their  holdings  among 
anb-tenants,  reserving  a  profit-rent  to  themselves.  Coal-mines  have 
been  worked  in  tills  distnot  for  many  years,  but  the  operations  have 
not  been  eitensive.  The  extent  of  the  coal-field  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, but  is  known  to  be  great ;  the  mines  now  worked  are  in  the 
twsseasion  of  an  English  company,  whose  rights  extend  over  4  miles  of 
iUrfaoe.  The  seam  is  9  feet  tmck,  and  is  found  90  feet  below  the 
surface:  The  coal  is  brought  down  the  Hoogly  to  Calcutta,  but  it  is 
of  vety  inferior  quality.  Iroii  ore,  and  stone  suitable  for  building  are 
also  obtained.  The  town  of  Surdwan,  the  capital  of  the  district  and 
the  residence  of  the  British  agent,  is  situated  m  23'*  16'  N.  lai,  87"  57' 
E.  long.,  about  60  miles  nor^-north-west  from  Calcutta.  The  ^ja 
of  Burdwan  resides  in  the  town,  in  which  he  hiu  a  palace  with  lai^e 
l^ardens. 

BURFORD,  Oxfordshliv,  A  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Burford 
And  hundred  of  Bampton,  is  situated  on  an  ascent  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Windrush,  in  61'  48'  N.  lat,  1*  89'  W.  long.,  distant  18 
miles  W.  by  N.  from  Oxford,  and  72  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  township  of  Btirford  in  1851  was  1598 ;  of  the 
entire  parish  1819.  The  living  is  ft  vicarage  held  with  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Fulbrobk  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Oxford. 

Burford  was  in  752  the  scene  of  conflict  between  Cuthred,  king  of 
Wessex,  and  Ethelbald,  king  of  Hercia ;  Ethelbald  i^as  vanquished, 
and  his  standard,  a  golden  dragon,  taken.  The  scene  of  the  engage- 
ment is  still  called  Battle  Edge.  The  town  had  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration froni  Henry  II.  A  corporate  officer  retaining  the  name  of 
alderman  has  for  the  most  part  Uie  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
town.  The  market  chiefly  for  corn  is  held  oti  Saturday ;  and  thefe 
are  three  annual  fairs.  The  county  magistrates  hold  petty  sessions 
in  the  town.    Burford  possesses  a  savings  bank. 

Burford  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  is  a  commodious 
eruoiform  structure,  chiefly  perpendicular ;  it  has  a  central  tower  of 
Korman  date,  surmounted  with  a  spire  in  the  perpendicular  style. 
The  roof  of  the  nave,  now  much  mutilated  and  altered,  has  been  of 
remarkably  fine  wood-work.  The  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists 
have  places  of  Worship  in  Burford.  There  are  a  National  school  for 
girls  and  a  school  for  young  boys.  The  Free  Grammar  school  founded 
ill  1571  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  85/.  a  year ;  the  number  of 
scholars  in  1851  Was  82.  There  is  a  parochial  library.  Many  of  the 
houses  ih  Burford  are  ancient ;  some  of  them  are  interesting  to  the 
archsoologist  and  architectural  student  There  was  formerly  a  small 
]»riory  or  hospital  in  Bnrford  parish,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist:  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  mansion  called  'the  Prioty,' 
interesting  as  having  belonged  to  Lora  Falkland,  and  to  the  Speaker 
LenthaL  ^bo  pi*esent  mansion  contains  some  valuable  historical 
portraits  by  Holbein,  Vandyke,  and  Cornelius  Jansen. 

BURO,  a  town  in  Prussian  Saxony,  is  situated  on  the  Ihle,  64  miles 
S.W.  from  Berlin,  16  miles  by  railway  N.E.  frx)m  Magdeburg,  and 
has  about  15,000  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  widl  with  five 
gates,  contains  three  squares,  three  Lutheran  churches,  one  Calvinist 
church,  4  civic  school,  an  hospital,  and  a  poor-house.  In  1817  the 
population  was  9101.  Burg  has  been  fiimous  for  many  centuries 
for  its  extensive  woollen  manufactures.  Many  of  its  factories  are 
worked  by  steam  power.  Engineering  factories  for  the  fabrication  of 
machineiy  and  millwork  have  been  recently  established.  Yams  and 
linens,  potteiy,  ftc.,  are  made ;  it  has  also  some  tanneries  and  dye 
works,  and  a  brisk  wool  trade.  Agriculture,  including  the  growth  of 
tobacco,  hops,  and  chicory,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  i^eep,  are 
carried  on  in  the  immediate  environs. 

BURGDORP.    [BERK.] 

BURGH.    [LiNcoLmBtRE.] 

BURGH  CASTLE.    [SuFfotK.] 

BURGOS,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  and 
province  of  Castilla  la  Vieia  (Old  Castile)  and  of  the  modem  province 


of  Burgos,  is  situated  on  the  northern  or  right  bank  of  the  Arlanzon, 
an  afliuent  of  the  Piauerga»  in  42*  21'  N.  lat,  8°  42^  W.  long.,  140 
miles  N.  ttom  Madrid,  by  Ulb  road.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
is  the  residence  of  a  captain-genenL  The  population  is  about  12,000. 
Burgos  is  built  partly  at  the  foot  and  partly  on  the  acclivity  of  a 
rugged  hill,  which  is  crowned  by  the  keep  and  other  remains  of  the 
ancient  casUe  now  forming  part  of  the  fortifications  constructed  by 
the  French  during  the  Peninsular  War.  Three  stone  bridges  cross 
the  river,  and  connect  the  dty  with  the  Barrio  de  la  Vega  (Suburb  of 
the  Plain)  and  the  public  walks  and  gardens  on  the  1^  bank.  The 
Bspolon  (Esplanade)  consists  of  handsome  modem  houses,  and 
extends  along  the  right  bank  from  the  highest  bridge,  the  Puente 
de  San  Pablo,  to  the  central  bridge,  the  Puente  de  Santa  Maria, 
where  the  roads  firom  Madrid  and  Valladolid  unite,  and  crossing  the 
bridge  enter  the  city  by  the  arched  gate  of  Santa  Maria.  Thence 
the  principal  and  widest  street  ascends  the  hill  to  the  principal 
square,  the  Plasa  Mayor,  in  which  are  the  cathednl,  the  arch- 
bishop's palace  and  the  town-hall  (Casa  de  Ayuntamiento).  The 
city  forms  an  irregular  semicircle,  with  considerable  portions  of  the 
old  walls  still  standing  towards  the  river  ftx)nt.  The  streets  are 
mostly  norrowi  crookodi  and  darit;  but  the  Galle  Alta,  Calle  de  San 


Lorenzo,  and  other  streets  above  the  Plasa  Mayor,  are  w^der,  and 
contain  several  of  the  half-fortress  mansions  of  the  old  nobility,  such* 
as  that  of  the  Constable  of  Castile,  in  the  Plazuela  de  la  Libertud. 
with  its  towers,  arms,  and  rope  over  the  portal,  whence  it  is  caJled 
the  Casa  del  Cordon  (House  of  the  Rope).  A  structure  odled  £1  Solar 
del  Cid  marks  the  site  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  Cid  Rodrigo 
Diaz  de  Tlbat,  who,  as  the  inscription  on  it  records,  was  bom  in 
1020,  and  died  in  1099,  in  the  city  of  Valencia.  His  remains  how- 
ever were  interred  in  the  monastery  of  San  Pedro  de  Cardelka^  two 
or  three '  miles  from  Buigos,  where  the  statue  of  the  Cid  mounted 
on  his  charger  Babieoo  surmounts  the  entrance-gateway.  A  ahori 
distance  below  the  city  a  branch  of  the  Arlanzon  separates  itself 
from  the  main  stream,  and  sweeping  round  re-enters  it»  thus  forming 
La  Isla  (the  Island),  which  is  laid  out  in  public  walks  and  pleasure 
gardens.  The  lowest  bridge  across  the  Arlanson  is  called  the  Puente 
de  la  Merced  ^Bridge  of  Mercy),  and  there  are  two  small  bridges 
cross  the  branch-stream  to  La  Isla.  A  stream  called  La  Vena  enters 
the  Arlanzon  a  little  above  the  city,  and  a  small  stream,  £1  Pico, 
divided  into  watercourses  called  Esquevas,  traverses  and  cleanses  the 
streets.    The  fountains  are  abundantly  supplied  with  good  water. 

The  arched  gateway  of  Santa  Maria  (EH  Arco  de  Santa  Maria),  massy 
and  battlemented,  is  crowned  by  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  seatea, 
with  a  child  on  her  knees.  In  the  centre  of  the  Plaza  Mayor  is  a 
bronze  statue  of  Carlos  Itl.  l*hiB  square  has  an  arcade  running  along 
three  of  the  sides,  with  small  shops  beneath  and  handsome  houses 
above.  The  Plaza  Mayor  however  is  too  small  to  afford  a  good  view 
of  the  cathedral,  which  is  besides  much  encumbered  witii  houses. 
The  cathedral  is  very  large,  and  one  of  the  finest  works  of  goihio 
architecture  in  Spain.  It  was  commenced  in  1221,  and  is  of  various 
styles,  but  mostly  florid.  The  two  western  towers  are  surmounted 
by  spires  of  the  most  delicate  open  work  in  stone,  almost  traosparent, 
and  looking  like  lace  that  the  wind  might  blow  away.  These  towers 
were  built  about  1400  by  Juan  de  Colonia  (Cologne)  and  his  son 
Simon.  The  central  octagonal  tower^  which  surmounts  an  interior 
cupola,  rising  180  feet  from  circular  buttresses,  was  completed  in 
1567,  tiie  original  cupola  and  transept  having  follen  in  1589.  This 
tower  is  elaborately  ornamented,  and  has  numerous  pinnadea.  A 
magnificent  rose-window  surmounts  the  western  entrance^  with  a 
gallery  beneath,  but  the  deeply-recessed  triple  doorway  has  been 
removed  and  replaced  by  modem  work  in  bad  taste.  The  cathedral 
contains  seven  or  eight  large  chapels,  one  of  which,  the  Chapel  of  the 
Constable  (Captlla  del  Condestable),  is  a  church  of  itself,  wito  a  tower, 
choir,  and  chapels,  all  of  beautiful  florid  gothic.  TIub  chapel  was 
erected  As  the  burial-place  of  the  Velasco  family,  the  hereditaxy  con- 
stables of  Castile.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  much  crowded  by 
the  lofty  choir,  with  its  reja,  or  railing,  the  chapels,  oigans,  arch- 
bishop's throne,  retablo  of  the  grand  altiEir,  carved  stalls,  and  tombsb 
The  chapels,  as  well  as  the  cathedral,  are  full  of  sculpture,  much  of 
it  in  the  national  painted  style,  by  the  Hayas.  The  cloisters  belong 
to  the  Blime  period  as  the  two  western  towers,  that  of  Enrique  IIL 
They  are  perfect  in  design,  in  proportion,  and  in  ornament^  and  contain 
several  monuments  adomed  with  interesting  sculptures.  There  ai« 
other  churches  well  worth  inspection,  among  which  that  of  San 
Esteban  is  distinguished  by  its  nch  fa^ade^  and  the  Dominican  ehuxch 
of  San  Pablo  for  its  filie  cloisters. 

Butgos  contains  several  hospitals  and  otker  charitable  establish- 
ments ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  three  united  hospitals  of 
San  Juan,  San  Julian,  and  San  Quirce,  the  Hospital  del  Rej,  the 
Hospital  Militar,  and  the  Hospioia  y  Casa  de  Epdsitos.  It  contains 
also  a  theatre,  a  museum,  and  a  prison.  Among  the  educational  insti- 
tutions are  the  Instuito  Superior  Burgal^s  with  20  profeasois  of 
sciences,  arts,  and  languages;  the  Colefi;io  de  San  Nioolas^  in  the 
suburb  of  the  Vega ;  and  four  primarv  sdiools  in  the  city,  whioh  give 
gratuitous  instruction  to  about  850  sdiolars. 

In  1845  there  were  80  looms  employed  in  making  woollen  goods, 
and  140  looms  in  making  linen  goods ;  there  were  14  shops  employed 
in  making  articles  of  leaUier,  such  as  saddles  and  bridles,  7  hat  manu- 
factories, 14  flour-mills,  3  chocolate-mills,  and  a  laige  paper-mill  in 
the  suburb  of  the  Vega.  The  chief  support  of  Buigos  however  arises 
from  its  being  on  the  great  road  to  Madrid  from  Fianoe  and  the 
northern  provinces  of  Spain. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Burgos  are  the  Carthusian  convent  of 
Miraflores,  1441-1488,  of  very  fine  florid  gothic  architecture^  and  the 
nunnery  of  Santa  Maria  la  Real,  commonly  called  Las  Huelgas,  because 
built  in  some  '  gardens  of  recreation  *  which  belonged  to  Alonso  VIIL 

Butgos  was  founded  in  the  year  884  by  Diego  de  Poioeloa,  who 
erected  the  castle  as  a  means  of  defence  against  the  Moon.  The 
-town  grew  up  beneath  the  castle,  the  citizens  became  powerful*  and 
elected  judges  to  govern  them,  among  whom  were  Lain  Calvo  and 
others  who  are  mentioned  in  the  old  Mdlads.  It  afterwards  became 
a  lai^  citv  with  from  40,000  to  50,000  inhabitants,  and  shaied  alter- 
nately with  Toledo  the  honour  of  being  the  residence  of  the  counts^ 
constables,  and  kings  ^the  condds,  condestables,  and  royes)  of  fifti»feni«- 
When  Charles  V.,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  removed  the 
court  to  Madrid,  Burgos  lost  its  importance,  and  its  population 
immediately  began  to  diminish.  In  1812  the  fortress  was  besieged 
by  Wellington,  who,  after  four  assaults,  which  all  failed,  ratreated 
before  the  advancing  French  army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Giuidad 
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Bodrigo,  wbera  ba  rsm«infid  in  wiater^iuarten  till  the  ipring  of  1818, 
when  he  oommenced  his  great  campaign  against  the  united  French 
annies  of  the  south  and  centre,  took  Ihe  fortress  of  Burgos,  fought 
the  battle  of  Yittoda,  aiid  drove  the  invaders  over  the  Pyrenees. 

(Ford,  ffwd-Book  fjf  S/pmn;  Hoskins,  <%>at»  (u  «<  /«,  1851; 
Widdriz^gtoo,  Bpwn  and  the  Spaniards,  1844 ;  Mudoz,  JHeeionario 
de£9pa*€k) 

BURGUNDY.    [BouBGOOHB.] 

BUHL JHGTON,  United  States,  the  eapital  of  Chittenden  County, 
State  of  Vermont,  is  situi^ted  on  the  lefib  bank  of  the  Wonooski,  or 
OnioQ  Biver,  at  its  entrance  into  Lake  Champlain,  in  44°  27'  N. 
lat.,  78'  10'  W.  long.,  distant  440  miles  N.K  from  Washington. 
The  population  in  1850  was  7505.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid 
out,  and  intersect  at  right  angles :  in  the  centre  is  a  spacious  area 
containing  the  court-house.  Many  of  the  dwelling-houses  are  sub- 
stential  and  handsome.  Besides  the  county  buildings  and  several 
churches  and  schools,  the  chief  building  is  the  University  of 
Vermont^  Tbe  University  vas  founded  in  1791 ;  it  has  7  instruc- 
tors apd  107  students,',with  a  libraiy  of  18,000  volumes.  The  amount 
of  tonnage  of  vessels  trading  from  Burlington  was  4530  tons  in  1850, 
of  which  3096  tons  belonged  to  steam  vessels.  In  the  foreign  trade 
in  1840-50  there  cleared  firom  the  port  842  vessels  of  83,856  tons; 
the  entries  for  the  same  time  amounted  to  404  vessels  of  99,485  tons. 
A  railway  48  miles  long  from  Burlington  to  Bousse's  Point  affords 
fiMulitiee  for  oommnnication  with  CanadAi  In  the  vioinity  of 
Burlington  are  several  manu&cturing  villages. 

BUELINGTON,  U.S.    [Ksw  Jbbskt.] 

BURLOS.    [EoTFP.] 

BUBMAN  EMPIBB.    [BlBiUS  Ekhbe.] 

BURNHAH.    [BncKivoHAiiSHiBB.] 

BURNHAM  WSSTGAT6.    [Nobfolk.] 

BUBNLEY;  Lancashire,  a  manufEkcturing  and  maxket^town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Whalley  and  hundred  of 
Blackburn,  u  situated  in  53**  47'  N.  lat,  2"  14'  W.  long.,  86  miles  S.B. 
from  Lancaster,  210  miles  N.K.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  210 
miles  by  the  ^orth-Westem  railway  vi&  Trent  Valley.  The  living  is 
a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  vicarage  of  Whalley,  arohdeaoonry  and 
diocese  of  Vandiester.  Burnley  Poor>Law  Union  contains  26  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  44,878  aores,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  68,fi70. 

Tho  town  ]0  pleitsantly  situated,  chiefly  in  a  narrow  vale,  forming  a 
tongue  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Brun  or  Burp,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  confluence  of  that 
river  vnth  the  Gftlder.  Many  remains  of  Roman  antiquities — eoins, 
pottery,  and  urns  containing  ashes  and  calcined  bones — have  been 
discovered  about  the  place.  Some  Saxon  remains  have  also  been 
found;  and  at  a  small  distance  east  of  the  town  is  a  place  called 
'  Sudfleld,'  which  tradition  has  marked  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  the 
times  of  the  heptarchy.  Adjoining  the  town  and  near  the  church  is 
an  ancient  cross. 

Though  an  old  town,  the  greater  part  of  Burnley  is  of  recent  ereo- 
tion,  and  the  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  freestone,  which  is  found  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  town  is  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  a 
good  supply  of  water. 

The  pATochial  chapel  of  Burnley,  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  has  under- 
gone much  alteration :  the  present  edifice  had  originally  four  chantries, 
namely,  the  rood  altar,  placed  upon  the  rood-loft  at  the  entrance  of 
the  choir,  now  removed ;  the  altar  of  St.  Peter ;  the  altar  of  St.  Maiy ; 
and  the  sJtar  of  St,  Anthony.  It  combines  various  styles  of  architec- 
ture. The  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Maiy  contains  some  shields  of  anns, 
and  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Townley,  Esq.,  whose 
collection  of  marbles  is  now  in  the  BritLsh  Museum.  The  new  church 
of  St.  James  was  consecrated  in  1849.  The  Wesleyan  Association  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics 
have  places  of  worship.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a  huge  and 
handsome  building,  consecrated  in  1849. 

The  Free  Grammar  school  in  North  Parade,  founded  about  1650, 
has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  1502.  per  annum,  and  had 
about  40  scholars  in  1851,  under  the  care  of  a  head  and  a  second 
master.  The  sdiool  has  an  interest  in  13  scholarships  in  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford;  but  from  duniae  this  interest  has  in  effect  been 
forfeited.  In  a  room  over  the  school  is  a  valuable  library,  left  by  the 
Bev.  Henry  Halsted,  rector  of  Stansfield,  for  the  use  of  the  scholars. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Whiteker,  the  learned  master  of  St  John's  College^ 
Cambridge,  and  the  historian  of  the  '  original  parish  of  Whalley/ 
rec^ved  his  ea^ly  education  in  this  s(^ooL  There  are  several  National, 
Britiahy  and  oUier  echools,  including  a  Roman  Catholic  school 
Several  benevolent  institutions  are  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sick  and  the  indigent.  A  mechanics  institution  and  resuding-room  is 
in  St  JamjBs's  Street,  and  a  Church  of  England  literary  institution  is 
in  Market  Street  There  is  a  savings  bonk.  The  chief  building  in 
the  town  for  public  purposes  is  the  court-house,  situated  in  Keighley 
Green;  it  serves  for  a  county  constabulary  station,  a  mag^trates' 
room,  and  a  room  for  public  meetings,  lectures,  and  exhibitions. 
There  are  two  markets ;  one  held  en  Mondays  in  the  principal  street?, 
an4  another  on  Saturdays  in  the  new  market-place,  which  baa  accom- 
modation A>r  the  vendors  of  meat,  fish  ruit,  and  vegetaUes.  A 
county  court  is  held  in  Burnley. 


The  trade  of  Burnley  was  formeriy  confined  to  woollens ;  but  the 
cotton  manufacture  is  now  the  staple^  There  are  some  extenidve 
cotton-spinning  and  weaving  mills,  one  or  two  calico-printing  estab* 
lishments,  three  worsted  mills,  four  com  mills  (one  of  them  very 
large),  iron  foundries,  machine-making  works,  brass  foundries,  roperies^ 
tanneries,  breweries,  and  collieries. 

The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  which  nearly  surrounds  the  town, 
affords  communication  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  across  the  whole 
line  of  country  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Irish  Sea.  Besides 
its  manufactures  Burnley  sends  coal,  freestone,  and  slate  from  the 
vicinity.  The  East  Lancsshire  railway  passes  through  Burnley 
on  its  way  from  Bury  to  Colne.  A  brandi  from  Burnley  to 
Todmorden  connects  it  with  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway. 

BURNTISLAND,  Filoshire,  Scothind,  a  town,  royal  burgh,  and  sea^ 
port,  in  the  parish  of  Burntisland,  on  the  north  or  left  side  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  is  situated  in  56''  4'  N.  kt,  S**  18'  W.  long.,  about  5} 
miles  nearly  due  north  from  Leith  :  the  population  of  the  royal  burgh 
in  1851  was  2829,  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  2724.  The  burgh  is 
governed  by  2  bailies  and  10  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  provost;  and 
unites  wiih  Kirkaldy,  Dysart,  and  Kinghom  in  returning  one  member 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament 

Burntisland  was  made  a  royal  buigh  in  1568.  At  the  General 
Assembly  which  met  here  in  1601  James  VI.  took  the  oath  to  the 
Covenant  The  town  was  fortified  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  and 
besieged  and  taken  by  Cromwell,  who  repaired  and  considerably 
improved  the  harbour.  The  town  chiefly  consists  of  two  parallel 
streets  terminated  by  the  harbour  on  the  west  The  harbour  is  deep 
and  well  sheltered.  Being  nowJ^he  principal  ferrv  station,  the  town 
has  much  increased  of  late  vears.  There  is  a  good  dry  dodc ;  and  on 
the  eastern  pier  is  a  lighthouse,  the  light  of  which  may  be  seen  a 
distance  of  seven  milea  Bumtislimd  formerly  possessed  a  considerable 
trader  About  1656  there  were  twelve  ports,  including  St  Andrew's 
and  the  now  extensive  port  of  Kirkaldy,  which  were  subordinate  to 
Burntisland.  For  many  years  past  its  traflic  has  been  confined  to  that 
arising  from  the  curing  of  herrings  and  from  distilleries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Ship-building  is  carried  on.  There  is  daily  steam  commu- 
nication vrith  Granton  on  the  opposite  cosst,  and  the  Edinburgh  and 
Northern  railway  opens  up  a  direct  communication  with  the  whole 
north-east  of  Sootluid,  the  passage  across  the  Frith  being  effected 
here  by  a  floating  railway. 

The  parish  church  was  built  in  1592.  There  are  ahio  a  Free 
church,  and  chapels  for  United  Presbvteiians  and  Episcopalians. 

North  from  the  town,  on  the  summit  of  Duneam  Hill,  an  eminence 
rising  605  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  level  space  surrounded  with  a  number 
of  loose  stones,  which  has  been  called  Agrioola's  Gamp,  and  supposed, 
very  improbably,  to  mark  the  site  of  a  Roman  encampment  On 
another  eminence  overhanging  the  i^arbonr  stands  Bossend  Castle, 
erected  about  the  15th  century. 

BURBA  RUBRA.    [Sours  An8TBij.u.l 

BURRAMPOO'TER.    [Bbahhapu'tba.] 

BURSLEM,  Staffordshire,  a  manufacturing  and  market-town,  and 
conjointiy  with  Wolstanton  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish 
of  Burslem  and  hundred  of  Pirehill,  is  situated  on  the  sides  of  the 
river  Trent,  in  58'  3'  N.  lat,  2"  12'  W.  long.,  18  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Stafford,  151  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  rosd,  and  148  miles  by 
railway  viA  Trent  Valley  :  the  population  of  the  township  in  1851  was 
15,954,  being  an  inoreaae  of  upwards  of  25  per  cent  since  1841.  The 
township  forms  part  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Stoke-upon- 
Trent  The  living  ia  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford  and 
diocese  of  Lichfield.  Buralem  and  Wolstanton  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains the  two  parishes,  with  an  area  of  18,192  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  41,914. 

Burslem  is  governed  diiefly  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed 
in  1826,  which  appoints  trustees  for  the  management  of  the  town-hall 
and  the  market,  and  commissioners  for  lighting  and  police,  in  Burslem 
and  a  portion  of  its  neighbourhood ;  each  body  having  power  to  levy 
rates  &r  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  The  county  con- 
stabulary force  was  introduced  into  Burslem  in  1842.  In  1847  and 
1848  Acts  were  obtained  for  supplying  with  water  a  large  distinct  of 
the  potteries,  including  Burslem.  The  surface  reservoir  of  the  Staf- 
fprdshire  Potteries'  Waterworks  Company  is  within  this  parish,  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  and  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to 
serve  a  wide  district  The  town  is  on  a  height,  favourably  situated 
for  the  diacharge  of  surface  water ;  but  the  character  of  the  soil  is 
such  as  to  retain  a  large  quantity  of  moisture.  The  lower  part  of  the 
town  is  liable  to  occasional  inundations  from  the  overflow  of  brooks 
which  inclose  tiie  town  on  the  west,  south,  and  east  A  Local  Board 
of  Health  has  been  recently  esteblisbed. 

The  principal  streete  of  Burslem  are  moderately  well  paved,  bnt 
the  poorer  streete  veiy  badly.  In  Burslem  town  the  foot-paths  are 
mostly  paved  with  hwl  blue  bricks,  but  in  some  cases  with  ashes 
obtained  £rpm  the  burning  of  argillaceous  ironstone.  Burslem  pos- 
seases  &w  public  building^.  The  tower  of  the  pariflh  church  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  oldest  existing  ftructure  in  the  Potteries'  district 
but  the  body  of  the  church  is  comparatively  modem.  In  tiie  parish 
are  severaJ  other  churches,  besides  chapels  for  Dissenters.  In  th£ 
market-place,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  the  market-house^  town- 
hall,  and  news-room.    A  mechanics  institution  and  reading-room  ii  in 
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the  town.  About  a  mile  from  Bunlem  Btands  the  North  Staffordahire 
Infirmary,  a  very  large  establishment,  which  seryes  for  the  whole  of 
the  Potterr  district,  and  is  mainly  supported  by  the  manufaoturers. 
There  are  barracks  at  Biuvlem. 

Burslem  often  receiyes  the  name  of  the  'Mother  of  Potteries/ 
having  been  the  first,  and  for  a  long  period  the  chief  of  the  pottery 
towns.  From  an  early  period  it  has  been  distinguished  for  the 
variety  and  ezcellenoe  of  the  clays  in  its  vicinity.  All  the  subsoil  of 
the  town  is  clay,  varying  from  2  to  10  feet  in  thickness :  it  is  called 
in  the  neighbourhood  '  tough  Tom,'  and  is  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  red,  brown,  and  yellow  wares.  Below  the  subsoil  is  a  very 
thick  stratum  of  fireclay,  of  which  the  saggers  or  baking-vessels  for 
the  potteiy-kilns  are  made.  Below  the  fire-clay  is  coal.  Most  of  the 
early  improvements  in  the  pottery  manufacture  were  made  at  Burslem, 
and  the  town  took  the  lead  in  this  art  until  Wedjg;wood  removed 
thence  to  Etruria.  Longport  is'  now  so  closely  united  to  Burslem 
that  the  two  form  in  effect  one  large  town,  every  part  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  pottery  works,  the  houses  of  the  workpeople  and 
employers,  or  the  shopkeepers.  No  town  in  England,  perhaps,  is 
•  more  dependent  on  one  particular  branch  of  maniifacture  than  Burs- 
lem is  on  that  of  porcelain  and  earthenware.  There  are  in  the  parish 
about  40  pottery  establishments,  besides  glass-works  at  Longport 
The  increase  of  coal-mines  and  potteries  and  an  improvement  in  trade 
have  led  to  the  recent  great  mcrease  of  population.  The  town  is 
accommodated  by  the  Grand  Tnmk  Canal,  and  by  the  North  Stafford- 
shire railway,  a  station  of  which  is  at  Longport 

(ShaVs  Aafford»hire  ;  CommunictUion  from  BurtUm,) 

BURTON-IN-KENDAL,  Westmoreland,  amarket-town  m  the  parish 
of  Burton-in-Kendal  and  ward  of  Lonsdale,  is  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  close  to  the  border  of  Lancashire,  in  54**  11'  N.  lat, 
0"  42'  W.  long. ;  distant  34  miles  S.S.W.  from  Appleby,  251  miles 
N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  243  miles  by  railway  viA 
Lancaster.  The  population  of  the  township  of  Burton-in-Kendal  in 
1851  was  791.  The  living  is  a  Vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Rich- 
mond and  diocese  of  Chester,  but  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  diocese 
of  Carlisle.  Burton  i9  a  small  but  neat  and  regularly  built  town. 
The  market-place  is  a  spacious  area,  with  good  houses  and  shopa 
A  stone  cross  stands  in  the  centre  of  it  The  parish  church,  dedicated 
to  St  James,  is  an  ancient  but  plain  edifice,  with  side  aisles  and  a 
square  tower.  The  church  has  been  lately  well  restored.  Burton 
has  an  old  Grammar  school ;  also  a  National  school,  a  parochial 
libraiy,  and  several  charities.  The  linen  and  canvass  manu&cture 
employs  some  of  the  inhabitants.  The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday : 
at  one  time  it  was  of  considerable  importance  as  a  corn-market,  but 
it  is  now  of  little  consequence.  Two  fairs  are  held  yearly.  The  trade 
of  the  town  is  inconsiderable  in  amount.  The  scenery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Burton  is  interesting^  The  climate  is  healthy.  A  county 
court  is  held  in  the  town. 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT,  Staffordshire,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Burton-upon-Trent  and 
himdred  of  North  Offlow,  is  situated  on  the  river  Trent,  in  52°  48'  N.  lat, 
l"*  38'  W.  long. ;  distant  21  miles  E.  from  Stafford,  124  miles  N.W.  by  N. 
from  London  by  road,  and  133  miles  by  the  North-Westem  and 
Midland  railways  The  population  of  the  town  of  Burton-upon-Trent 
in  1851  was  7934.  The  living  is  a  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Stafford  and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Burton  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
53  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  86,738  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  31,842. 

The  town  is  not  incorporated,  although  usually  called  a  borough. 
The  manor,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Burton,  was 
given  by  Henry  V IIL  to  an  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  the 
present  lord  of  the  manor.  The  govenmient  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
steward  and  bailiff,  appointed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  paving 
and  lighting  of  the  town  are  in  the  chaxge  of  commissioners 
under  a  local  Act.  The  abbey  of  Burton  was  founded  in  the 
11th  century  by  an  Earl  of  Merda,  and  had  privileges  granted  to  it 
by  several  kings.  Some  of  the  abbots  sat  in  Parliament  The  bridge 
at  Burton  is  constructed  of  freestone,  has  thirty-six  arches,  and 
measures  1545  feet  long.  The  parish  church  is  dedicated  to 
St  Modwena,  the  patron  saint  of  the  abbey.  There  are  two  district 
churches :  Trinity  church,  erected  about  1828 ;  and  Christ  church, 
erected  in  1843.  The  Baptists  and  Independents  have  chapels.  The 
Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1520  l^  the  then  abbot  of  Burton, 
has  an  income  fr^om  endowment  of  nearly  4002.  a  year,  and  in  1852 
had  81  scholars,  of  whom  65  were  fr^ee.  Considerable  estates,  be- 
queathed for  charitable  and  other  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
town,  are  vested  in  trusteea  There  is  a  savings  bank.  Of  the  two 
principal  streets  in  Burton,  one  runs  parallel  to  the  river,  the  other 
cutting  it  at  right  angles.  In  the  market-place  is  the  town-hall. 
The  market-day  is  Thursday;  there  are  four  annual  fairs,  one  of 
which  (in  October)  continues  for  five  days.  According  to  Leland, 
Burton  was  in  his  time  noted  for  its  alabaster  works.  In  more  recent 
times  it  has  become  more  extensively  known  by  the  ale  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  town.  The  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  which  is  called  also 
the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  passes  Burton,  and  communicates  with 
the  Trent  about  a  mile  below  the  town.  The  Trent,  which  fiiUs  into 
the  Humber,  \b  navigable  for  baiges  up  to  Burton-upon-Trent  The 
Midland  ndlway,  and  the  North  Staffonlshire   and  Leicester  and 


Swannington  Imes,  place  Burton  in  railway  communication  with  all 
parts  of  England. 

BURTSCHEID.    [Aix-ul-Chapblus.] 

BURY,  Lancashire,  a  manufacturing  town,  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Bury  and 
hundreds  of  Blackburn  and  Salford,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irwell,  in  63''  36'  N.  Ut,  2"  19'  W.  long.;  9  miles  N.  by  W.  tcom 
Manchester;  48  miles  S.S.E.  from  Lancaster;  195  miles  N.N.W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  198  miles  by  the  North-Westem  railway 
viA  Trent  Valley.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in 
1851  was  31,262;  that  of  the  entire  parish  was  70,143;  in  1801  it 
was  22,300.  Bury  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
It  is  governed  by  the  county  magistrates  and  a  board  of  com- 
missioners. The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  Manchester.  Bury'  Pooi^Law  Union  contains  12  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  33,208  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  88,797. 

The  town  of  Buiy,  though  it  stands  on  rising  ground,  appears  as  if 
it  occupied  a  low  position  in  consequence  of  being  placed  among  hills 
which  surround  it  on  the  north  and  east  The  river  Irwell,  which 
first  takes  this  name  at  Buiy,  flows  through  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  and  is  joined  by  the  Roche  about  two  miles  to  the  south.  In 
ancient  times,  one  of  the  12  baronial  castles  of  the  county  stood 
close  to  this  town,  not  far  from  the  parish  church,  on  the  banks  of 
what  was  then  the  course  of  the  Irwell ;  but  the  river  now  takes  a 
more  north-westerly  course,  and  leaves  a  fertile  tract  of  land  in  the 
valley  between  its  present  and  its  ancient  bed.  The  castle  was 
destroyed  by  the  parliamentary  forces  in  1644.  Fragments  of  stone 
are  occasioiully  dug  out  of  its  ancient  foundations.  The  place  where 
it  stood  Ib  still  calle<l  Castle  Croft,  from  which  may  be  seen  Castle 
Steads,  in  the  adjoining  township  of  Walmersley,  where  the  besiegers 
threw  up  an  intrenchment  which  enabled  them  to  batter  down  the 
walls  of  the  castle.  The  manor  of  Bury  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL 
in  the  possession  of  John  de  Lacy.  It  passed  to  the  &milies  of  the 
De  Bmys  and  Pilkingtons.  The  town  of  Buiy  has  been  very  much 
enlarged  and  improved  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  well  lighted 
with  gas  and  supplied  with  water.  New  seweiv  have  been  constructed. 
Many  of  the  streets  have  been  paved  by  the  commissioners ;  and  a 
series  of  improvements  is  being  carried  out  under  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  an  Improvement  Act  obtained  in  1846. 

The  parish  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Mary ;  in  1776  it  was  rebuilt, 
all  but  the  steeple,  which  was  not  rebuilt  till  1844.  St  John's 
chapel,  in  Stanley  Street,  erected  in  1770,  is  a  neat  building.  There 
is  anotiier  church  just  erected,  dedicated  to  St  PauL  The  oldest  of 
the  Dinenting  chapels  in  Bury  is  the  Presbyterian  chi^>el  in  Silver 
Street,  belonging  to  the  Unitarians.  There  are  places  of  worship 
for  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  Association,  and  New  Connexion  Methodists; 
three  for  Independents;  a  new  Unitarian  chapel;  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  of  some  elegance,  built  in  1840. 

The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1726  by  the  Rev.  Roger  Kay, 
has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  4802.  a  year,  and  had  70 
scholars  in  1852.  A  Charity  school  for  80  boys  and  30  girls,  founded 
in  1748,  has  been  converted  into  a  National  school  Two  other 
schools,  the  Bell  school  and  the  Irwell  school,  are  connected  with  the 
Established  Church.  There  ase  also  schools  connected  with  the 
Dissenting  chapels,  and  Infant  schools;  a  public  subscription  library, 
a  news-room,  a  mechanics  library,  a  medical  library,  and  a  billiard- 
room.  An  athenasum  has  been  recently  opened  in  very  encouraging 
circumstances. 

Bury  has  a  moderately  laige  subscription  libraiy,  established 
upwanls  of  80  years  ago.  There  is  a  dispensary  in  the  town.  A  new 
market-place  was  erected  in  1840  by  the  Earl  of  Derby.  There  is  a 
savings  bank.    A  coimty  court  is  held  at  Bury. 

The  manufi&oture  of  woollen  doth  became  a  staple  article  of  trade 
in  this  place  in  the  14th  century,  and  flourished  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  one  of  her  aulnagers  was  stationed  in 
the  town  to  stamp  the  cloth.  On  the  introduction  of  the  cotton-trade 
into  the  coimty  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bury  became  weavers  of 
cotton  fabrics,  and  the  woollen  trade  has  been  gradually  retiring  into 
Yorkshire  and  other  parts  of  the  country  where  the  ootton  manu&cture 
is  less  paramount  The  different  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  Several  important  improve- 
ments in  the  ootton  manufactory  took  their  rise  in  this  place.  A 
new  method  of  throwing  the  shuttle  by  means  of  the  picking-peg 
instead  of  the  hand,  and  thence  called  the  fly-shuttle,  was  invented  by 
John  Kay,  a  native  of  the  town :  and  in  1760  his  son,  Robert  Kay, 
invented  the  drop-box,  by  means  of  which  the  weaver  can  at  will  use 
any  one  of  three  shuttles — an  invention  which  led  to  the  introduction 
of  various  colours  into  the  same  fabric,  and  made  it  almost  as  easy  to 
produce  a  fabric  consisting  of  different  colours  as  a  common  doth  of 
only  one.  Bury  is  indebted  for  one  branch  of  its  present  trade  to  the 
father  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  established  his  extensive  print 
works  on  the  banks  of  the  Irwdl,  near  this  town.  He  resided  at 
Chamber  Hall,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  where,  or  at  a  smaller  house 
dose  by  it,  tiie  late  Sir  Robert  Ped  was  bom. 

There  are  in  Bury  more  than  a  dozen  large  factories  for  spinning 
and  manufacturing  cotton,  several  large  wooUen  manufactories,  calioo- 
printing  and  bleaching  establishments,  dye-works,  three  large  foundrice^ 
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Beveral  nualler  ones,  and  manufactories  of  hfkts  and  other  articles. 
The  market-day  according  to  the  charter  is  Thursday,  but  Saturday 
has  been  adopted  in  practice.  The  market  is  well  attended.  Three 
or  four  foirs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  A  branch  of  the 
Manchester,  Bolton,  and  Bury  Canal  accommodates  Bury.  The  East 
Lancashire  railway  and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway  both 
pass  through  Bury. 

BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS,  the  chief  town  of  West  Suffolk,  a 
borough  and  market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Thingoe,  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  riyer  Larke,  in  62"*  16'  N.  lat,  0"*  48'  E.  long. ;  distant 
26  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Ipswich,  71  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from 
London  by  road,  and  94 1  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties  and  Eastern 
Union  raUways.  The  parishes  of  St.  James  and  Si  Mary,  which 
compose  the  borough,  are  also  united  for  poor-law  purposes  under 
a  board  of  guardians,  but  are  not  under  the  operation  of  the  Poor- 
Law  {Amendment  Act  The  town  is  governed  by  6  aldermen, 
one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  18  councillors;  and  returns  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  population  of  the 
municipal  and  the  parliamentary  borough,  which  are  coextensive,  was 
18,900  in  1851.  The  livings  are  perpetual  curacies  in  the  arch- 
deaconiy  of  Sudbury  and  diocese  of  Ely. 

The  origin  of  Bury  St  Edmunds,  or  St  Edmunds  Bury,  as  it  is 
called  by  old  writers,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion.  Some 
suppose  it  to  be  the  Villa  Faustina  of  the  '  Itinerary  of  Antoninusw' 
Numerous  Roman  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Heptarchy  the  manor 
belonged  to  Beodric,  and  was  hence  called  Beodric's-worthe,  or 
Beoderici-cortis,  the  'villa  or  mansion  of  Beodric.'  Beodric  bequeathed 
it  to  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr,  after  whom  it  was  called 
St  Edmunds  Bury — ^buiy,  like  burh,  buig,  burgh,  ftc,  being  the 
Saxon  word  for  a  castle  or  strong  town.  Edmund,  having  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  East  Anglia,  was  crowned  at  Bury  on  Christmas- 
day,  856.  In  870  he  was  ti^en  prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  the 
Duies.  Soon  after  the  death  and  canonisation  of  King  Edmund,  six 
priests  devoted  themselves  to  a  monastic  life  under  the  patronage 
of  the  royal  saint,  and  founded  a  monasteiy,  which,  in  liter  ages, 
by  its  magnificence  and  splendour,  and  its  valuable  immunities  and 
privileges,  surpassed  every  other  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Oretkt 
kitain,  Glastonbury  alone  excepted.  In  1020  Ailwin  ejected  all  the 
secular  clergy  firom  Bury,  and  established  twelve  Benedictine  monks 
from,  the  monasteiy  of  Hulme  in  the  abbey,  exempted  them  from  all 
episcopal  authority,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  church,  which  was 
consecrated  in  1082.  The  first  three  churches  were  built  of  wood, 
but  in  the  year  1065  another  was  erected  of  hewn  stone,  under  the 
auspices  of  Abbot  Baldwyn.  It  took  twelve  years  building,  and  was 
embellished  with  numerous  ornaments  brought  from  Caen  in 
Normandy.  It  was  605  feet  in  length ;  the  transepts  were  212  feet» 
and  the  western  front  was  240  feet  in  breadth ;  altogether  it  contained 
12  chapels.  Portions  of  the  ruins  of  the  western  front  still  remain. 
The  circular  rubble  wall  of  the  southern  tower  which  seems  to  bid 
defiance  to  time  and  weather,  is  now  used  as  a  shop ;  and  the  three 
arches,  which  once  formed  the  entrance  to  the  three  aisles  of  the 
church,  have  been  filled  up  with  modem  brickwork,  and  now  form 
convenient  dwelling-houses. 

There  appear  to  have  been  four  grand  gates  to  the  abbey,  and  its 
lofty  embattled  walls  inclosed  within  their  vast  circumference  the 
body  of  the  monastery,  the  abbot's  palace,  garden,  &&,  chapter- 
house, towen,  cloisters,  infirmaries,  the  magnificent  monasterial 
church,  an  extensive  churchvard,  thi«e  smaller  churches,  and  several 
chapels.  The  abbey  contamed  80  monks,  16  chaplains,  and  111 
servants.  The  abbot,  who  was  a  spiritual  parliamentary  baron, 
held  a  synod  in  his  own  chapter-house,  and  appointed  the  parochial 
clergy  of  tiie  place.  He  inflicted  capital  punishment,  and  had  the 
power  to  try  by  his  steward  all  causes  within  the  liberty  of  Bury. 
Beyond  the  circuit  of  the  abbey-walls  were  several  hospitals  and 
chapels  imder  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  monks.  Edward 
the  Confessor  granted  to  the  abbot  the  liberty  of  coining;  and 
Edvnund  L  and  Edward  II.  both  had  mints  here.  It  was  at  Bury 
that  John  was  first  met  bv  the  refractory  barons,  before  he  was 
compelled  to  sign  Magna  Charta.  In  1272  Henxy  III.  held  a  parlia- 
ment here.  A  parliament  was  also  held  at  Bury  by  Edward  I.  in 
1296,  when  all  the  goods  and  chattels  and  aU  the  revenues  of  the 
monastery  were  forfeited  to  the  king,  upon  the  monks  refusing  to 
pay  a  subsidy  that  was  demanded  from  them ;  but  on  their  after- 
wuds  complying,  their  goods  were  restored.  In  1446  another 
parliament  was  convened  at  Bury.  Heniy  YII.  and  Elizabeth  both 
visited  Buiy,  and  were  entertamed  with  considerable  pomp  and 
magnificence.  This  celebrated  monastery  was  519  years  in  the 
possession  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  and  during  that  time  had  83 
abbots.  At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  it  was  valued  by  the 
commissioners  at  23662. 16«.,  but  that  must  have  been  considerabW 
under  its  real  viJue,  for  the  commissioners,  in  their  repoit,  say,  "  We 
have  taken  in  the  sevd  monastery  in  golde  and  sylver  5000  marks, 
beeydes  as  well  a  rich  cross  vdth  emerelds  as  also  dyvers  stones 
of  great  value,  and  yet  we  have  left  the  church,  abbot,  and  con- 
vent, yery  weJl  fiimiidied  with  plate  of  sylver  necessary  for  the 
same."  Almost  the  only  relic  of  the  magnificence  of  this  monastic 
establishment  is  the  western,  now  called  the  abbey,  gate.     It  was 


erected  in  1827,  after  the  old  gate  was  pulled  down  by  the  mob. 
It  is  a  specimen  of  the  decorated  style  of  gothic  architecture.  It 
has  been  roofed  over  by  Lord  Bristol,  whose  property  it  now  is,  and 
is  generally  in  a  state  of  good  preservation.  Its  height  is  62  feet, 
its  length  50  feet,  and  breadth  41  feet  The  '  terrepleine '  of  the 
wall  forms  a  terrace  all  round,  and  over  each  angle  there  formerly 
was  a  tower.  The  eastern  side  of  this  gate,  although  not  so  splendid 
as  the  west  side,  is  the  more  elegant  The  internal  walls  are  beau- 
tifully decorated,  and  amongst  other  carved  work  are  the  arms  of 
King  Edward  the  Confessor.  In  digging  up  an  old  foundation  ther« 
were  found,  with  various  other  antiqmties,  four  antique  heads,  cut 
out  of  blocks  of  freestone  of  gigantic  dimensions,  and  probably 
representing  some  heathen  deities. 

Fragments  of  the  ruins  of  various  religious  and  charitable 
institutions  connected  with  the  abbey  are  still  visible.  The  follow- 
ing are  mentioned  in  Dugdale*s  '  Monasticon :'  —  The  Hospital  of 
St  John  or  Qod's-house  witibout  the  south  gate,  probably  the  chapel, 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Hospital  of  St  Petromlla,  was  con- 
nected with  this  house;  St  Nicholas'  Hospital  without  the  east 
gate,  now  a  farm-house ;  St  Peter^s  Hospital  and  Chapel,  founded  by 
Abbot  Anselm  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  now  belonging  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Free  Grammar  school;  St  Savioiu's  Hospital,  founded  by 
Abbot  Sampson  in  the  reign  of  King  John ;  St  Stephen's  Hospital, 
Jesus  College  and  Guild,  erected  by  King  Edward  VI.  in  1481,  now 
occupied  as  a  workhouse ;  and  the  convent  of  Gray  Friars  at  BabweU 
or  North  Gate,  established  in  1256. 

The  Norman  Tower,  or  Church  Gkte,  was  the  grand  portal  into  the 
churchyard  opposite  to  the  western  entrance  of  the  abbey  church. 
At  the  dissolution  it  was  converted  into  a  belfry  for  St  James's 
church,  ''  and  to  this  circumstance,"  says  Mr.  Yates,  "  most  probably 
the  antiquarian  is  indebted  for  the  gratification  of  now  surveying  this 
venerable  relic  of  ancient  piety  and  taste."  It  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  its  class  in  existence  of  Norman  architecture. 
It  is  a  quadrangular  building  80  feet  high,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
strength  and  simplicity.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  unknown.  The 
stone  of  which  it  is  buUt  aboimds  with  small  shells.  The  interior  of 
the  arch  presents  some  grotesque  figures.  The  tower  has  been 
thoroughly  restored  of  late  years  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cotting- 
ham.  The  structure  has  been  strengthened  by  three  parallel  series 
of  iron  braces,  and  the  ashlar-work  hiuB  been  repaired  and  reset 

St  Mary's  church,  erected  about  1430,  is  130  feet  long  (exclusive 
of  the  chancel)  and  674  ^^^  wide.  The  chancel  is  74  feet  by  68  feet 
There  are  ihtee  aisles,  which  are  divided  by  two  rows  of  elegant 
columns.  The  height  of  the  middle  aisle  is  60  feet  The  roof,  which 
is  elaborately  and  beautifully  carved,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  Caen  in  Normandy.  On  the  north  side  of  the  com- 
mimion-table  is  a  marble  slab  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mary  Tudor, 
third  daughter  of  King  Henry  VII.  of  England,  who  first  married 
Louis  XII.  of  Fhoice,  and  subsequently  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of 
Suffolk.  On  each  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  handsome  altar-tomb  :  one 
to  Sir  W.  Carew,  who  died  in  1501,  and  his  wife  who  died  in  1525 ; 
and  the  other  to  Sir  Robert  Drury.  The  tower  is  of  an  earlier  date 
tiian  the  church  itself!  The  edifice  was  thoroughly  repaired  and 
restored  a  few  years  back  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr. 
Cottinffham. 

St  James's  church,  like  St  Mary's,  is  built  of  freestone,  and  is  a 
very  handsome  buildhig.  It  was  not  completed  till  the  Reformation, 
when  Edward  YL  gave  200/.  towards  its  completion.  It  is  137  feet 
long  by  69  feet  broad,  and  contains  some  handsome  monuments. 
The  churchyard  is  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  has  a  beautiful 
avenue  of  lofty  lime-trees.  It  contains  the  two  churches  (St  Mary's 
and  St  James's),  the  Saxon  tower,  abbey  ruins,  Clopton's  hospital,  tiie 
shire-house,  and  the  mausoleum ;  the  latter  was  formerly  'the  Chapel 
of  the  Charnel,'  where  it  is  said  Lydgate  the  poet  resided.  Not  many 
years  since  it  formed  the  residence  and  workshop  of  a  blacksmith.  St 
John's  church,  erected  in  1841  at  a  cost  of  60002.,  has  850  sittings, 
of  which  half  are  free.  The  Independents  and  Baptists  have  each 
two  chapels  in  Bury :  there  are  also  places  of  wonhip  for  Methodists, 
Quakers,  Unitarians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  Free  Grammar 
school,  founded  by  Edward  YL,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of 
upwaids  of  6002.  a  year ;  it  is  under  the  care  of  a  head  master  and 
five  other  teachers :  the  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  80.  The 
sdiool  possesses  13  exhibitions  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Under  a 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  there  have  been  recently  established 
out  of  the  rents  of  the  Guildhall  Feofifment  a  Commercial  school  for 
150  boys,  who  pay  5s.  a  quarter;  a  Poor  Boys'  school  for  800  bovs, 
who  pay  1«.  a  quarter ;  and  a  Poor  Girls'  school  for  150  girls,  who 
pay  It.  a  quarter.  There  are  in  Buiy  National  schools  for  boys  and 
girls.  Infant  schools,  and  a  Female  School  of  Industry. 

Bury  is  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  its  prescriptive  rights  were 
first  confirmed  by  James  L  in  tne  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  A  sessions 
court  is  now  held  quarterly  under  the  recorder;  the  assizes  are  held 
in  Bury  in  March ;  the  summer  assizes  being  held  in  Ipswich.  A 
county  court  is  held  in  Bury.  Bury  first  sent  representatives  to 
Parliament  in  the  30th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  but  made  no 
subsequent  return  till  the  4th  of  James  L,  since  whidi  time  it  has 
continued  to  return  two  members. 

A  great  part  of  the  town  was  burnt  down  in  1608,  but  was  ihortl/ 
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lifter  rebuilt  in  its  present  regular  mfomer*  The  lioiues  aro  well 
built ;  the  streets  are  pave4  imd  kept  clean.  Tbe  town  is  well  ligbte4 
with  gas,  an4  has  a  gpod  supply  of  water.  A  subecription  library 
contains  ^  valuable  pollection  of  books.  Bury  possesses  handsome 
pubscription-rooms,  a  subscription  coffee-room  ^d  billiard-room,  a 
mechanics  institute,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  new  theatre  was  built  in 
1819,  and  the  old  one  converted  into  a  concert-room.  There  is  a 
goo4  collection  of  plants  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  which  are  a  part  of 
the  old  abbey  grounds,  and  contain  some  picturesque  bits  of  the  ruins. 
The  shire-hall,  a  neat  modem  building,  is  situated  on  the  ancient  site 
of  St.  Margaret^s  chu^h,  and  contaiuJ  two  good-si^ed  courts.  The 
Guildhall,  where  the  borough  courts  are  held,  is  a  handsome  structure, 
built  of  flint  and  freestone. 

The  county  jail,  erected  in  18Q3  at  a  cost  of  80,000;.,  about  half  a 
*4ile  from  the  south  end  of  the  tpwni  is  built  on  the  radiating  prin- 
ciple, and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  20  feet  high,  inclosing  an  octagonal 
area,  the  diapiete^  of  which  is  292  feet.  The  house  of  correction  for 
fepiale  prisoners  is  near  the  jaiL 

Among  the  pc^rochial  charities  pf  Bury  are  98  almshouses,  founded 
by  different  persons.  They  are  under  the  superintendence  of  trustees, 
fmd  their  funds  altogether  amount  to  about  2000^  per  annum.  Clop- 
^n  Hospital,  founded  by  Boley  Clopton,  M.D.  for  the  support  of  six 
aged  vridowers  and  widows,  is  a  noat  brick  building,  with  the  arms  of 
the  founder  over  the  principal  entrance.  A  laige  building  intended 
by  the  government  for  an  ordnance  depdt,  was  purchased  and  con- 
verted into  an  hospital,  which  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions ; 
it  has  been  since  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  winga 

About  a  mile  from  Bury  the  river  Larke  becomes  navigable  to  Lynn, 
whence  coals  and  other  commodities  are  brought  in  small  barges.  The 
Bastem  Union  railway  has  diverted  a  good  deal  of  this  trafi^c  to  itself. 
^he  market-days  are  Wednesday  for  com,  &c.,  and  Saturday  for  meat 
and  poultry.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  and  on 
the  Xst  of  October  and  1st  of  December  for  horses,  cattle,  cheese,  &c. 
The  great  fair,  which  is  justly  celebrated,  generally  commences  about 
the  10th  pf  October,  and  lasts  about 4hree  weeks.  About  three  miles 
from  Bui7  is  Ickworth,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bristol 
The  house  is  circular,  140  feet  in  height  and  90  feet  in  diameter^  and 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  park  which  has  a  circuit  of  11  miles. 

(Qage's  SuffoIJc;  Communication  from  Bitry.) 

BUSA'CO,  the  name  of  a  convent  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
)nountai]i-ridge  in  the  province  of  Beira  in  Portugal,  called  the  Serra 
de  Busaco,  which  is  an  offset  from  the  great  Serra  de  Alcoba.  In 
September  1810  the  united  English  and  Portuguese  army  under  Wel- 
lington, about  40,000  strong,  took  post  on  the  Serra  de  Busaco,  and 
successfully  resisted  the  French  army  under  Massena,  68,000  strong. 
If  assena  being  unable  to  force  the  position,  turned  it  by  a  mountain- 
IMiss  over  a  neighbouring  mountain-ridge,  and  then  Wellington  con- 
^ued  his  ^treat  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras. 

BUSHIBf!.    [Abou-shehr.] 

BUSHMILLS.    [Antrim.] 

BUSS  AHEat,  or  BUSS  AHITl,  a  principality  in  Northern  Hindustan, 
occupying  a  mountainous  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Himalaya  range, 
feussaher  lies  between  30''  and  32*'  "N.  lat,  77''  and  79°  E.  long. ;  it  is 
bounded  on  the  K.W.  by  the  Sutlej,  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Jumna,  S.W. 
by  Sirmor,  and  K.  and  R  it  extends  to  the  empire  of  Chinik  Over 
a  considerable  part  of  this  territory,  the  boimdaries  of  which  are  but 
imperfectly  known,  the  Baja  of  Bussaher  exercises  only  a  kind  of 
feudal  superiority,  the  rulers  of  the  petty  states  into  which  it  is 
divided  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  him  as  their  head.  The  i^:ea  of 
^e  territory  is  stated  at  3000  square  miles,  and  the  population  at 
150,000,  with  an  annual  revenue  of  about  15,0002.  The  subsidy  or 
tribute  paid  to  the  British  government  is  about  15002. 

BuBst^ier  is  divided  into  the  districts  of  Kimawur ;  the  tract  con- 
taining Rampoor,  the  capital,  and  Seran;  the  valley  of  the  river 
Paber ;  and  Dasau,  which  contains  the  Tartar  pergunnah  of  Hanga- 
rang.  Eunawur  is  a  rugged  district,  extending  on  the  east  to  Shipkc^ 
gie  frontier  town  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  on  the  west  tp  Hangarang. 
The  Keubrang  Pass  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  which  is  18,130  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  forms  the  boundary  between  Eunawur  and 
phinese  Tartary.  The  climate  of  ^unawur  district  is  cold,  and  a 
ff^at  part  of  the  soil  is  comppsed  of  eminences  covered  with  snow.* 
Little  grain  is  raised,  and  the  chief  employment  is  breeding  an4 
rearing  sheep,  ^oats,  ponies,  asses,  and  mules.  The  inhabitants  enjoy 
a  good  reputation  for  honesty  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings.  The 
largest  villages  do  np^  contain  more  than  100  inhabitants ;  several 
exhibit  the  appearance  of  wealth  and  civilisation.  The  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  are  BUndoos,  but  in  some  of  the  villages  the  people 
fre  adherents  of  the  grand  or  Dalai  Lama  of  Lassa.  Rampoor,  the 
capital  of  the  principality,  is  situated  m  31'  27'  N.  lat.,  ir  88'  E. 
long.,  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  where  that  river  is  little  more 
than  200  feet  wide,  and  confined  by  lofty  precipices^  between  which 
the  water  foams  and  dashes  furiously.  The  stream  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  ropes,  traversed  by  a  block  of  wood,  upon  which  the  traveller 
sits  and  is  drawn  across.  Bampoor  is  considered  a  place  of  much 
sanctity,  and  is  much  frequented  by  religious  mendicants :  it  contains 
several  temples.  The  town  now  contains  only  about  150  stone  and 
slated  dwellings :  it  is  the  usual  place  of  residence  of  the  raja,  who 
tuts  also  a  sammer  palace  at  Seran^  about  22  mUes  higher  up  the  river. 


Thia  residence  of  the  raja  is  on  a  hUl  8  milflii  frpm  the  b^pM  ftf  Hui 
Sutlej,  and  4500  feet  above  its  level. 

The  third  district,  that  which  contains  the  valley  pf  tha  pre^ 
Paber,  is  the  most  productive  part  of  the  principality,  but  som^  por- 
tion even  of  this  is  wild  and  baExen.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  this  districts 
and  ia  worked,  when  the  iron  forms  an  article  of  export  to  the  Sik|i 
coimtries.  Dasau  produces  wheat  and  barley,  but  not  rice.  Nei^ 
the  villages,  and  i^  sheltered  spots,  apricots,  gooseberries,  and 
currants  are  found,  but  the  trees  and  bushes  are  stunted.  Tim 
inhabitants  possess  considerable  numbers  of  ponies  and  mulea. 
Manufactures  of  coarse  blanketing  ^re  parried  pn.  In  other  parts  of 
Bussaher  woollen  ploths  of  a  superior  texture  are  made,  the  wool 
being  of  excellent  quality;  a  few  shawls  are  likewise  made  of  goatai* 
and  sheep's  wool  mixed.  Bussaher  receives  from  Hindustan  sugari 
cotton,  hardwares,  and  indigo,  and  returns  iron,  opiumi  tobacco,  tur- 
meric, and  blankets.  From  Tibet  and  the  C^dnpse  territories  stq 
brought  diawl-wool,  salt^  tea,  silk  goods,  musk,  and  borax:  tho 
returns  are  grain,  iron,  and  opium,  cotton  cloths^  indigo,  and  other 
articles  received  from  Uie  lower  paHs  of  Hindustan.  The  principality 
was  conquered  in  1810  by  thedorkas,  and  remained  subjept  to  them 
until  1814,  when  it  was  regained  by  the  British  for  the  tbja,  who  with 
the  other  hill  chie&  was  confirmed  u,his  posseeaionB  at  the  dose  of  tiie 
Nepaul  war  in  1815. 

(ParliameTUary  Papers,) 

BUT£f  one  of  the  islands  which  compose  the  ootmty  of  Bute. 
Scotland,  is  situated  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  between  55**  42'  ^d 
65'*  56'  N.  Ui,  4'  58'  and  5**  10'  W.  long.,  distant  about  sU  mUe9 
from  the  opposite  mainland  of  Ayrshire,  and  about  half  a  mile  from 
Ai^yleshire,  from  which  county  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  and 
crooked  but  picturesque  channel  called  the  Kyles  of  Bute.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  island  in  1851  was  10,661.  The  island  Ib  about  16  milea 
long,  and  varies  from  three  miles  to  four  miles  in  breadth.  To  the 
north  it  is  elevated,  rocky,  and  barren ;  the  central  part  is  diversified 
by  hills,  valleys,  and  fertile  tracts ;  and  the  south  end  is  hilly  and 
divided  from  the  rest  of  the  island  by  a  low  and  sandy  plain  called 
Langal-chorid.  The  coast  is  |:ocky  and  indented  by  bays.  The  soU 
of  the  island  consists  of  clay,  loam,  and  sand!,  with  moss  lying  on 
graveL  The  greater  part  of  th^  (^i^ble  land  U  inclosed  and  culti- 
vated ;  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  turnips  and  t)ie  artificial  grasses  are  all 
cultivated  with  succesa  About  tiie  middle  of  the  island  are  thre^ 
small  lakes — Jjoch  fad.  Loch  Ascog,  and  Loch  Quein.  The  dimat^ 
though  damp,  is  mild  and  temperate,  and  the  island  is  much  resorted 
to  by  invalidSi  Bothsat  being  one  of  the  favourite  watering  places  of 
the  Clyde.  The  minerals  are  limestone,  freestone,  slate,  and  some 
indifferent  coal.  Beds  of  ooral  and  shells,  of  considp^hle  thickness^ 
are  found  in  several  places  half  a  mile  f rpfn  the  sea-coast. 

Bute  island  contains  many  remains  of  antiquity.  Dungylei  er  Dun- 
nagoil,  a  vitrified  fort,  attributed  to  the  Panes  or  ^o^egians,  and 
situated  on  a  lofty  crag  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  island,  is  an 
object  of  interest  and  curiosity.  In  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  chapeL  Kot  far  from  the  ruins  are 
the  remains  of  a  circular  erection  about  30  feet  in  diameter  and  IQ 
feet  high,  known  as  the  '  Devil's  Cauldron ; '  the  object  for  which  it 
was  erected  has  not  been  ascertained.  Bute,  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
were  long  subject  to  the  Norwegums.  Haoo  of  Norway  in  1263  took 
possession  of  Bute,  but  after  his  defeat  it  returned  to  the  allegiance  of 
the  King  of  Scotland.  Edward  of  England  held  it  till  1312,  when  it 
fell  into  the  possession  of  Bruce.  Bobert  III.  and  James  III.  made 
the  island  their  occasioni^  residenca  It  was  garrisoned  by  Crom- 
well, and  was  the  scenp  of  the  Earl  of  Aigyle's  unfortunate  landing 
in  1685. 

(New  Statittical  Aceovnf  of  SeotU^nd.] 

BU^I^SHIRp,  a  county  in  Scotland  which  oompriaee  the  islands  of 
BuTB,  Arran,  the  OuuBRAEs,  and  Inohkarkock  ;  with  the  small 
islands  of  Lamlasn  and  Pladda,  which  belong  to  Arran.  The  area  of 
the  county  is  given  in  the  population  returns  of  1841  at  103,040  acres, 
which  is  equivalent  to  161  square  miles;  the  returns  of  t^e Census  of 
1851  state  the  ftrea  b.^  iVl  square  miles ;  other  accounts  make  it  257 
square  miles.  The  population  of  the  coqnty  in  1851  was  16,608  ;  ii) 
1791  it  was  10,563.  Buteshire  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperii 
Parliament;  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  the  county 
returned  a  member  to  Parliament  alternately  with  the  county  of 
Caithness.  The  constituency  of  the  county  in  1853  was  483,  includ- 
ing the  electors  of  the  royal  ouigh  of  Bothsay,  the  coimty  town,  who 
by  the  Reform  Act  were  united  to  those  of  the  covmty  for  parlia- 
mentary purposes.  The  islands  of  which  the  county  is  composed,  aa 
well  as  RoTBSAT  the  county  town,  sixe  noticed  in  distinct  articles. 
Lamlash  and  Pladda  are  noticed  under  Arran. 

BU^RINTO  (ButhrsStuin),  an  ancient  towni  now  ^ruined,  on  the 
coast  of  Epirus,  on  the  northern  or  narrow  part  of  the  phannel  which 
divides  the  island  of  Corfu  from  the  mainland.  It  stood  on  a  hill 
surrounded  by  marshy  ground,  and  forming  a  sort  of  peninsula  at  the 
entrance  of  \he  harbour  or  lake  Pelodos,  and  nearly  opposite  the  pro- 
montory of  Leucimne  in  the  island  of  Cprfu.  (Strabo,  vii.)  The  lake, 
which  is  connepted  with  a  bay  of  the  sea  by  a  river  (now  called  Paula) 
three  iniles  lon^,  is  now  called  '  Yutziudro.*  VirgU  calls  it '  Lofty  Buth- 
rotuna*  ('  Mneid*  iiL),  where  he  makes  ^neas  meet  Helenus  the  son  of 
Priam,  who  ruled  pver  the  cpuntr^  of  the  Qhaonians  after  the  death 
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ofFTtThiUtheMinc^Aobfllw.  ( Justin,  xtU.)  Aflef  tho  eonqtiBrt  of 
Epinu  br  the  Ronuou.  Bathrotuin  becsme  a  Kotnoa  cDlonf.  Pompo- 
luua  AtticOB  had  ta  SiUte  near  Buthratum,  where  he  spent  ^raftt  part 
of  hii  time ;  and  both  he  and  Cicero  iatereated  themselvga  m  fiToar 
of  the  Buthrotiuu,  whose  Undi  had  been  cnnSacated  and  giren  avay 
to  &e*h  ooloniita  during  the  ciTil  war.  Under  the  Byzantine  empire, 
Bnthrotum  waa  a  biahop^B  aee  suffragan  to  the  arohblsbop  of  Lepanto, 
It  ma  aftenraida  ruined,  probablir  at  the  Turkish  invasion.  The 
Tenetiana,  in  tiieir  wara  with  the  Turke,  wttled  on  thii  ooaot,  and 
built  a  •qoare  fort  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  Be»«ida,  where  t^; 
kept  a  gamWD  to  protect  their  flsheriee.  Butrinto  and  Parga  were 
depeodencias  of  the  VBDetlan  goTemment  of  Corfu.  The  walla  of  the 
Boman  ootony  atill  eiiot,  as  weU  aa  remalna  of  Hallenic  and  later  works  ; 
■tatuea,  piUan,  modala,  and  cameoa  hare  been  fonnd  on  the  dte.  In 
1797,  afto'  tiie  fall  of  the  Venetian  tepublie,UieFrmioh  put  agairison 
in  the  fort  of  Gutiiuto,  but  in  the  following  year  Ali  Paaha  drove 
them  oDt  of  it. 

BUTTERMEBE.    [CDMBaRtXBD.J 
BOTTEVANT.    [Cobk.] 

BUXAR,  a  fortified  town  in  the  district  of  Shahabad,  prorinoe  of 
Bahar.  situated  on  tha  right  bank  of  the  Oange^  in  2fi*  33'  K.  lat., 
83°  57'  B.  long.,  about  60  milee  below  the  city  of  Benarea.  The  fort 
is  built  on  an  eminenoe  which  projects  into  the  rirer ;  the  works  are 
iept  in  Kood  repair,  and  there  Is  ODiiatantly  an  English  garrison  in  it. 
A  signal  victory  was  gained  at  this  plaoe  on  the  23id  of  October 
17S1,  by  Uuor  (afterwards  Sir  Hector)  Uunro,  who  opposed  luid 
conquered  a  Uogul  force  of  40,000  men  with  an  army  of  86B  European 
and  6216  native  troop*.    (Mill,  JIutory  o/BrUith  India.) 

BOSTON,  Dertiyshire,  a  market-town  and  chapelry  in  Uie  parish  of 
BakeweU  and  hunted  of  High  Peak,  la  situated  on  the  high  road  from 
tterby  to  Hancheeter,  In  5r  IE'  N.  lat,  1°  G3'  W.  long.,  distant  S3 
miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Derby,  and  160  mUea  N.W.  by  N.  from 
London.  'The  popo^tion  of  the  chapelry  of  Buxton  in  1851  was  123fi. 
The  living  of  Buiton  la  a  perpetual  cuncy  In  the  srohdeaoonry  of 
Derby  and  dioceee  of  Lichfield. 

Buxton  fs  situated  in  a  deep  valley  or  baatn,  aunounded  by  bleak 
hills  and  extensive  tiacta  of  moorland.  It  would beentirely  environed 
yrUh  moontains  but  for  the  narrow  ravine  down  which  the  river  Wye 
flows  on  it«  wajto  the  Derwent,  parallel  to  the  high  road  wtiich  Icada 
to  BakeweU.  Chee  Tor,  a  perpendicular  and  stupendoua  rock  of 
limestone,  360  feet  high,  is  situated  near  the  villsga  of  Wormhill,  and 
about  five  milee  ^m  Buxton.  A  little  easti  the  lofty  peaks  of  Win- 
hill  aod  Loadull  may  be  distinguished  by  their  fonu  tram  all  the 
QoimtAina  in  the  county.  Extensive  woods  and  plantations  now 
olothe  the  aide*  and  summits  of  many  of  tha  neighbouring  hilla. 

The  mineral  springs  at  this  plaoe  appear  to  have  been  known  to  tha 
Bomana.  Buxton  was  a  watering  plaoe  In  the  16th  century.  The 
baths  were  oonneoted  with  a  shrine,  oo  which  viiiteni  for  health  pre. 
■ented  their  offerings.  After  the  suppression  of  religions  houses, 
theae  oflerings  were  removed,  and  the  baths  locked  and  sealed  up  for 
B  time.  In  Queen  Elisabeth's  Ume  however  tltey  had  more  than 
trained  their  former  reputation.  Mr.  Hacaulay  in  hia  notice  of 
Buiton  (■  History  of  England,'  voL  i.  p.  816)  slates  that  in  the  ITth 
oentury,  riliters  to  Buiton  wera  orowded  into  'low  wooden  sheds,' 
but  tbia  la  a  mirtake,  aa  is  shown  In  the  '  Land  We  Live  In,'  vol.  liL 
pp.  216-321.  There  were  in  bet  exeellcnt  and  commodious  buildinf^ 
provided  for  viaitera  even  in  tha  Iflth  eentoir.  From  Camden's  time 
tUl  DOW  Buxton  asona  to  have  maintained  and  even  increased  Its 
popularity.  Addition!  and  ImpraTsmEnta  have  been  made  at  different 
timea ;  but  the  most  important  have  been  those  carried  into  effect  by 
the  late  and  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Buxton  old  town  stands 
upon  much  higher  ground  tian  the  new,  snd  has  still  the  remains  of 
a  croea  In  the  centre  of  the  market-plaoa  The  main  street  is  wide, 
and  contains  a  few  good  Inns  and  lodgin^houaes,  but  the  buildings  in 
gener&l  are  old  and  mean.  The  new  part  of  the  town  may  be  said 
to  b^ln  at  the  Cresoent  and  to  stretoh  along  the  Bakswell  road,  the 
buildings  of  whioh  form  a  handsome  entrance  to  the  town  on  that  side. 
The  Creaoent  at  Buiion  is  in  the  form  of  the  segment  of  a  circle. 
The  baMmant  stoiy  is  a  rustic  arcade  forming  a  piazza  7  feet  wids 
within.  Over  the  arches  a  balustrade  rune  along  the  whole  building. 
Above  the  piera  are  Dorlo  pilasters  that  support  an  ornamental 
tlrcluli«Te  awl  cornice,  which  is  terminated  by  another  balustrade, 
in  the  centre  of  whidi  are  placed  the  arms  of  tha  Cavendish  family. 
This  ezteudTe  and  elegant  Btmcture  is  three  stories  high ;  the 
•pan  of  Uia  Crescent  Is  aOO  feet;  and  eaoh  wing  measures  GS  feet 
making  the  whole  extent  of  the  front  Slfl  feet;  It  contains  375 
Windows,  In  It  are  eomprised  two  hotels,  a  library,  an  assembly- 
room  7S  feet  long,  and  a  nevrs-nwm,  besidn  the  baths  and  a  few 
private  twddeneca. 

At  the  west  and  of  the  Crescent  and  nearly  a^toining  it  Is  the  old 
hall,  enoted  in  the  reign  of  EUcabeth  l^  the  Eari  of  Bhrewsbury,  In 
whooe  custody  Maiy,  qneen  of  Scola,  was  plaoed.  In  one  of  her  visits 
to  Buxton  Mary  occupied  apartmBnta  in  this  building,  which  are 
•till  ihowq  M  hera.  The  house  wma  considerably  enlarged  In  1870. 
The  puUio  balha  at  Buxton  are  very  numerons,  and  are  fitted  up 
With  every  attantlDn  to  the  oonvenienoe  of  tha  visHoni.  The  well  from 
wbioll  0»  water  l«  inpplied  to  those  Who  resort  to  Buxton  is  in  a 
■msJl  hHtliMng  In  tAa  etyfa  rf  *  QlWdin  taOpH  ^  ftODt  of  tha  WsM 


spring.     By  the  side  of  this  baaln  is  a  double  pump,  from  which 
~',tber  hot  or  cold  water  mav  be  procured  within  a  few  Inchea  of  each 

thor.^  Tha  water  flows  at  Uie  rate  of  60  gallons  a  minute.  Besides 
what  is  properly  called  the  Buxton  water  there  Is  a  clialybeats  spring 
of  a  rough  strong  taste  issuing  from  a  chalky  stratum  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  Wye,  over  which  a  neat  stone  atructnre  has  been 
erected  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Mixed  with  the  other  this  water 
proves  purgativsL  A  conduit  fbr  supplying  the  InhabilAnts  with  pnre 
water  tor  domestic  purpoaaa  was  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Duke  of  Dovonshire  in  1810, 
Tha  public  walks  at  Buiton,  of  which  there  la  great  variety,  are 

id  out  with  much  tasta,  and  ornamented  «il]l  shrubs  and  planta* 
tlons.  Around  Buxton  there  are  many  fine  walks  and  drivea.  Shir- 
brook  Dell,  Aahwood  Dale,  the  Lover's  Leap,  and  other  spots  in  the 
valley  of  the  Wye  arc  all  interesting,  and  the  neighbouring  emineucea 
afford  very  extensive  and  beautiful  prospecta.  The  environs  of 
Buxton  abound  with  natural  cariosities  and  romantic  scenery.  The 
high  perpendicular  crags  on  tjie  BakeweU  road  bordering  the  valley  of 
~f  the  Wye  make  that  road  the  most  interesting,  as  It  is  the  matt  accee- 

ibte  of  all  the  scenenr  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Buiton.  At  llie 
distance  of  about  half  a  mile  In  a  different  direction  are  the  limestone 
and  Pool's  Hole.  The  latier  Is  a  cavern  of  considerable 
OS  in  a  limestone  rock  contracted  in  its  entrance,  but 
spacious  in  the  interior.  Its  roof  and  sides  are  covered  with  stalao- 
tites,  one  of  which  more  remarkable  than  the  reatabout  tha  middle  of 
the  cave  is  called  the  '  Flitdi  of  Bacon.'  Here  the  cave  again  eon- 
tracts,  but  beyond  it  becomee  vride  and  lofty,  aa  far  as  a  large  massy 
oolunin  of  stalagmite  denominated  the  '  Queen  of  Soots' Pillar,' finm 
a  tradition  that  she  stopped  at  this  point  The  further  end  of  tha 
cavern,  comprising  about  100  yards,  is  not  very  aocosslble.  The 
whole  length  !s  G60  yards.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  partly 
occupied  with  dwellings  excavated  out  of  the  ashes  which  have  been 
thrown  here  from  the  llme-kilna.  A  considerable  quantity  of  lime  la 
burnt,  and  sent  into  distant  parts  by  the  Peak  Forest  railway.  The 
rocks  about  Buxton  consist  of  beds  of  limestone  and  of  lava  or  toad- 
Stone,  which  lie  alternately  one  upon  the  other.  There  are  many 
shops  in  Buxton  for  the  safe  of  the  mineral  productions  of  the  Peak, 
manufactured  ic ' ^-'-  -' '  — '  ■—  »—'-■"  •— ■>- 

but  now  worked  Into  the  most  elegant' vases.  Thij  Bpar~is  found  Is 
the  neighbourhood  of  Castleton. 

Buxton  church  is  a  large  and  graceful  edlfioe  of  the  Tuscan  order, 
built  in  1B12  by  the  Duke  of  Devoiuhire.  An  old  building  whioh 
originally  served  as  the  church  was  for  a  time  used  as  a  tchool  alter 
the  opening  of  the  new  church  ;  but  it  has  been  restored  tc  its 
original  purpose.  A  new  school-room  has  been  fitted  up  by  tha  Duke 
of  Devonshire.     This  school  has  endowments  which  amount  to  Sit. 

fer  annum.  There  are  places  of  worship  in  Buxton  for  Presbyteriaoi, 
□dependents,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  An  excellent  insljtution  at 
this  place  called  the  Buxton  Bath  Charity  ia  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
in  humble  eircumstancee  whose  state  of  health  may  require Ihe  use 
of  the  Buiton  waters.  Every  visiter  to  Buxton  is  requested  to  give 
a  donation  of  one  shilling  to  this  charity  the  first  time  of  dining  in 
the  town,  whether  at  an  hotel  or  a  lodging-house.  The  number  of 
visitera  at  Buiton  varies  from  12,000  to  1*,000  annually.  There  are 
accommodations  for  nearly  2000  at  one  time.  The  season  ooromences 
in  June  and  ends  in  October.  The  market  Is  held  on  Saturday ; 
fairs  are  held  on  February  Srd,  April  Isl,  and  May  2nd,  besides  a 
cattle  fair  on  September  Sti. 

(Rhodes,  Peat  Semeiy  ;  Adam^  Gem  of  (As  Peak;  Ltmd  Wt  Live 
In,  voL  ill ;  CommunUattim  from  Burtoii.) 

BYBLD3,  a  town  of  Pbajnicia,  now  called  Jubell,  situated  nearly 
half  way  between  Tripoli  and  Beirout  near  the  sea-coast,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  lower  range  of  Libanus.  The  town  of  Jubefl  is  hiclosed 
bv  a  wall,  some  parts  of  which  appear  to  be  of  the  time  of  the 
Cruaadera.  Within  the  dicult,  which  is  about  a  mUe  and  a  half, 
there  Is  an  andaot  Soman  theatre  in  a  nearly  perfect  state  [  fragments 
of  granitic  oolumaa  are  lying  about  The  celebrated  Jewish  writer 
Fhilo  wM  a  native  of  ByUua.    Byblna  waa  tbe  fabled  biith^Uoe  of 


IS  artjoles  of  ornament  and  use,  besides  fosaila 


CoinorByblB*,    Copper.    1)0  grs. 
Thanunni,  or  Adonis,  to  whom  it  had  ■  bmona  temple.    The  Hebrew 
name  of  the  town  seenu  to  have  been  Olblah)  and  its  tsnitory  !■ 
aadgned  (Josh.  siiL  S)  to  tlie  Itiaditea,  but  thn  never  got  poassuioa 
Mit    The  EHbiaea  tm  mantioBad  ta  Uia  Md  Tirtsmwrt  Mjrtona- 


■qiuran  ud  caulken  of  tinpt.  Aleiuider  took  B;bluB,  whole  king 
joined  the  MacedoniKi  fleet  with  bi«  aMp*.  The  city  gave  title  to  a  ] 
biihop  before  it  fell  under  the  Hosleme.  The  coins  of  Bjhlus  have  . 
the  type  of  Aetarte,  or  of  I»i>,  who  CMOe  to  BybliM  in  queat  of  the 
body  of  Oeiria. 

BYTOWN,  Canada  Weet,  the  chief  town  of  CarletoQ  County,  ia 
lituAted  In  a  very  beautiful  part  of  the  country  on  the  Ottawa,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Rideau  Canal  with  that  river,  ia  1G°  20'  N.  lat, 
7S°  4S'  W.  long.;  distant  126  miles  N.N.B.  from  Kingston,  and 
ZBl  miles  tI.E.  hj  E.  from  Toronto  :  the  population  of  the  town  in 
1SS1  wot  7760.  Tbe  lower  town,  which  ia  the  older  part,  ia  that  in 
which  bnaiaeas  ia  generally  carried  on  ;  the  uppertovm  is  of  more  recant 
erection  ;  it  is  situated  about  lialf  a  loile  distant  on  a  more  elevated 
(ite,  and  consists  chiefly  of  private  residences.  Considerable  improva- 
moot  has  taken  place  in  ttie  appearance  of  Bytown  of  late  years. 
Several  handsome  stone  buildings  have  been  erected.  The  town 
contains  places  of  worship  for  Episcopalians,  Preebytedans,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Baptiets,  and  Homnn  Catholics ;  several  schools,  a  com- 
mercial reading-room,  a  mercantile  library  aaaocjation,  a  court-house, 
barracks,  and  a  jail.  BytownisBupportsdchieQy  by  thelumhertrade, 
a  term  applied  to  the  system  of  floating  large  rafto  of  rough  timbar 
down  the  rivers  of  America  to  ths  dep6ts  and  porta  in  the  lower  parta 
of  tJieir  course.  Timber  cut  on  crown-lands  and  brought  down  the 
Ottawa  River  ia  measured  at  Bjtown,  and  the  owner  gives  bond  to 
pay  the  dutiea  at  Quebec  Tho  value  of  timber  brought  down  the 
river  in  one  year,  1814,  was  estiinated  at  341,766;.  About  three-fiOhs 
of  the  whole  being  cut  on  crown-lands  was  liable  to  duty,  amounting 
to  about  24,0001.  Fairs  are  held  at  Bytown  ia  April  and  September. 
Steamera  ply  between  Bytown  and  Orenvills  on  the  Ottawa,  and 
between  Bytown  and  Kingston  on  the  Hideau  Canal 

BTZA'NTIUM  (Bufarriiii',  on  the  coins  sometimes  Bvnayrior),  an 
ancient  Greek  city,  which  occupied  part  of  the  site  of  modem  Con- 
atantinople.  It  was  founded  by  a  Doric  colony  from  Uegara  in 
B.O.  6S7.  The  city  nas  washed  on  the  east  by  the  Bosporus,  on  the 
south  by  tbe  PropontiB,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Golden  Horn.  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  other  ancient  writers,  speak  of  the  abundance  of  fisb  in 
the  Bea  of  Byzantium,  especially  of  the  Pelamys  kind,  which  coming 
down  in  shoals  from  the  Palus  Hceotjs,  and  round  by  the  eastern 
and  southern  cosst  of  the  Euxine,  entered  the  Bosporus ;  and  tbe 
harbour  of  By^uitium  was  called  'the  Golden  Horn,  in  con. 
of  the  riches  derived  from  the  fiahery.  (Plin.  '  Hist  Nat' 
The  Byzantines  salted  the  Gsh,  which  waa  an  article  of  considerable  ' 
trodsL  Tbe  harbour  of  Byzantium  became  a  place  of  resort  for 
vaaseli  trading  with  the  Euiine,  the  norUiem  coasti  of  which  already 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  suppiied  with  com,  as  they  do  now,  Greece 
and  other  countries  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  reign  of  Darius  Hyataspes,  the  Persian  satrap  Otanes  took 
Bytantium  and  Chaloedon,  an  earlier  Megarensian  colony  on  the  . 
oppoaite  coast  of  the  Bosporus.  After  the  battle  of  Plates,  Pausa- 1 
tuns  at  the  head  of  Uie  united  Greek  forces  took  Byzantium,  and  a 
fresh  oolony  of  mixed  AUienians  and  Laoediemonians  was  sent  to  it.  ' 
This  second  colony  has  given  occasion  to  Justlnua  and  other  writers  | 
to  say  that  Byzantium  was  founded  by  Pausanias.  The  Laoediemo' 
nians  kept  possessjon  of  Byointium  till  Pericles  took  it  from  them, 
but  they  retook  it  shortly  after.  Alcibiades  again  got  possession  of 
it  by  a  stratagem  and  by  holding  communication  with  some  persons 
within  ths  place.  (Plutarch, 'Alcib.')  Lysander  recovered  it  soon 
after,  and  it  was  under  the  Lacedsemonians  when  Xenophon,  with  the 
remnant  of  the  10,000  passed  through  it  on  bis  way  home,  and  his 
man  had  a  serious  afiray  with  the  LacediBmonian  governor,  which  was 
with  difficulty  settled  by  tho  prudence  of  Xenophon.  Tbrasybulus 
drove  tbe  Lacednmonians  away,  B.O.  390,  and  dianged  the  form  of 
government,  which  was  before  oligarchical,  into  a  democracy.  The 
native  Bithyoian  inhabitants  were  treated  as  Helots.  After  the 
recovery  of  its  liberty,  Byzantium  seems  to  have  prospered  for  a  time, 
and   it  became,    in   B.O.    360,    the   head    of  a    oonfedeiacy   of  the 

S'  hbouring  maritime  bowna  It  also  joined  Rhodes,  Cos,  and  Chios 
le  league  with  King  Mausolua  against  the  Athenians,  who  sent  an 
expedition  agunst  ByzanUum,  which  however  failed.  Some  time 
after,  Philip  of  Haoedon  having  extended  hia  conquests  into  Thrace, 
laid  siege  to  Byzantium.  The  Byiantines  made  a  bold  defence,  and 
Philip's  army  became  diatrsMed  for  want  of  provisions  and  money.  | 
Philip  relieved  bis  wants  by  seizing  170  ships  and  confiscating  their 
oargoea.  On  a  du^  night  Philip's  soldiers  were  near  aurprising  the 
town,  when  a  "light  shone  suddenly  from  tie  north,"  and  rev«!edto 
the  inhabitants  their  danger.  In  gratitude  for  this  l^e  Byzantines 
built  an  altar  to  Diana,  and  asaumed  ths  orescent  as  the  emblem  of 
their  oity.  The  eraaMnt  is  found  on  aeveral  medals  ot  Byzantium, 
andthe  Turks,  on  Ibeir  conquest  of  Constantinople,  adopted  it  for  their 
own  devioe.  Under  Alexander  the  Great  and  Lyaimachus,  who  after 
Alexander's  death  auooeeded  to  the  government  ot  Thrace,  Byzantium 
waa  obliged  to  submit  to  tbe  Hacedoniaus,  but  it  afterwards  recovered 
Its  municipal  independence,  which  it  retained  till  the  time  of  the 
Bomon  emperors.  Its  maritime  commerce  was  prosperous,  but  it 
ma  expoud  on  the  land  aide  to  continual  incursions  of  Thlauans, 
Saytbiaos,  and  otbsr  barbarians,  who  ravaged  its  territory,  out  down 
the  barvwt,  and  reduosd  It  to  grsat  distreaa.  Ths  moat  troutJeaome 
of  tbM*  iaonnlaiui  wm  Uut  of  UwOmOs,  who  m 


and  ITotihem  Qreeos  about  b-o.  279.  The  Byzantines,  in  order  ta 
have  some  reapita  from  them,  ware  obliged  to  pay  heavy  aoms,  from 
SOOOto  10,000  pjecesofgold  a  yew,  andat  last  as  much  as  80  talents, 
to  save  tludr  hmds  from  being  ravaged  In  harvest-time.    These  and 


other  burdens  compelled  then  to  have  recourse  to  extnordiiunp 
measures  for  raising  money,  one  of  which  was  tbe  exacting  of  a  toU 
from  all  ships  passing  through  the  Bosporus,  which  became  Ibe  cause 
of  the  war  between  Byzantium  and  Rhodes,  about  B.C.  221.  The 
Gauls  at  laat  went  over  to  Asia,  and  left  Byzantium  in  peaoe.  The 
Rhodlans,  a  maritime  trading  people^  refused  to  pay  the  toll  on  their 
ships  passing  through  tbe  Bosporus,  which  led  to  a  war  with  Byzan- 
tium, m  which  Prumas  I.,  king  of  Bithynia,  aided  with  tbe  Rbodians, 
and  Attalus  I.,  king  of  Pergamus,  took  the  part  of  the  Byzautinea 
The  latter  had  the  worst  of  it^  and  peace  was  made  by  the  mediation 
of  Cavalus  or  Cavarus,  king  of  the  Gallo-OrieaL 

Byzantium  allied  itself  to  Rome  against  Philip  IL  of  Macedonia,  as 
well  as  against  Antiochus  and  Hithridates.  In  return  for  its  services 
it  was  made  a  free  town  confederate  with  Rome,  and  its  envoys  were 
treated  as  foreign  ambaasadoia.  Some  domestic  disputes  however 
occasioned  an  appeal  to  Romo  from  the  losing  party,  and  Clodius  the 
tribune  carried  a  decree  enjoining  the  Byzantines  to  readmit  tbe 
emigrants.  Piso  was  sent  to  enforce  this  decree,  but  his  conduct 
there  appean  to  have  been  that  of  a  hostile  conqneror  ratber  than  of 
an  ally  and  mediator.  After  Fiso's  departure  the  Byzantines  resumed 
their  former  independenoe.  They  were  subject  to  a  tribute  however, 
at  least  under  the  first  emperors,  which  Claudius  remitted  for  five 
years,  ip  consideration  of  their  losses  during  the  Thradao  war. 
(Tacitus,  'Afln.'  xiL  62.)  In  consequence  of  some  fr«h  domestic  broils 
however  Vespasian  took  away  their  Itbertiea  and  aent  them  a  governor, 
and  when  Apollonius  of  Tyana  remonstrated  with  the  emperor  on  the 
subject,  Vespasian  replied  Uist  tbe  Byzantines  had  forgotten  how  to 
be  free.  In  the  civil  war  between  Severus  and  Pesoennius  Niger,  the 
Byzantines  took  the  part  of  the  latter.  After  Niger's  death  Sererua 
tKeieged  the  town,  which  the  Inhabitants  defended  for  three  years 
with  tbe  courage  of  despair.  At  last  famine  obliged  them  to  surrender 
{a.D.  190),  and  Severus  treated  them  with  bis  characteristic  inhu- 
manly. Tbe  armed  men  and  tbe  chief  citizens  were  put  to  death, 
the  walls  were  razed,  and  the  remaining  inhabitants  were  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Perinthus.  Sererua  however  relented  afterwards, 
and,  visiting  Byzantium,  took  pains  to  smbelliah  the  town;  he  built 
magnificent  baths,  porUcoea  round  the  Hippodrome  and  olber  build- 
ings, and  gave  it  tiie  name  of  Augusta  Antonins,  in  honour  of  his  aon 
Antoninus  Bassianus.  Tbe  Byzantines  having  rebuilt  their  walla,  and 
recovered  their  prosperity,  had  next  the  mi^ortune  of  aomehow  dis- 
pleasing QallienuB,  a  worse  man  than  Severus,  who  entered  the  town 
under  a  promise  of  amnesty,  and  had  most  of  the  inhabitants  mas- 
sacrod,  Trebelliua  Pollio  says  that  in  bis  time  there  were  ho  old 
families  in  Byzantium,  except  those  who  hod  left  the  town  before 
Gallienus  entered  it.  The  town  however  was  restored,  and  it  repelled 
an  irruption  of  the  Goths,  who  had  entered  the  Bosporus  'under 
Clsudius  IL  After  tbe  defeat  of  Liciniua  by  Conatantine,  Byzantium 
surrendered  to  the  latter ;  who  was  so  struck  wiU  "  '  '  '' 
be  detanniaed  to  build  a  new  city  by  tbe  side 


_       -.-^   -_ —  old  Byzantium* 

wbioh  he  called  Nea  Roma,  and  which  he  chose  afterwards  for  tbe 
capital  of  tbe  empire.  In  Hay  A.D.  330,  the  new  town,  which  had 
been  oommeooBd  only  three  years  before,  waa  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Hary,  and  the  feasts  lasted  40  daya.     [CoMBTAyriNOFi.B.] 

Atbenosug,  .£llan,  and  other  ancient  compileia  give  ratbar  ut 
unfavourable  acoount  of  Byzantine  morals  and  manners.  Idlenem 
and  dobauehary  prevailed,  lie  citjzeos  apent  their  time  in  Oietnarket- 

eace,  or  in  the  numerous  public  houaes  of  the  city,  and  let  their 
luaoe  and  vrives  to  strangers.    The  sound  of  a  flute  put  them  immo- 
diatdylnamenymoodibnt  they  fled  from  tbat  of  a  trumpet,  and 
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their  genenl,  Leo  or  Leonidasy  in  the  mege  by  Philip,  had  no  meana 
of  keeping  them  to  watch  and  defend  £e  walla  bat  by  canaing  the 
autlera  and  oanteena  to  be  eatabliahed  along  the  ramparts  ( Athe- 
BmoB,  z.  p.  442 ;  .Alian. '  EisL*  iii  14.)  Byaantium  waa  fall  of  foreign 
and  natiTe  merehante^  aaUorBy  and  fiahermen,  whom  the  exoellent  wine 
sold  in  the  town  and  aupplied  by  Maronaa  and  other  diatricta  aeldom 
permitted  to  return  aober  to  their  ahiiML  A  democracy  of  auoh  jolly 
caronaera  oonld  not  be  expected  to  be  Teiy  atriot  and  orderly  in  ita 
•dmimatmtion,  and  it  ia  recorded  of  a  Byaantine  demagogue  that 
being  aaked  in  aome  particular  caae  what  waa  the  law  of  the  country, 
he  anawered,  "Whatever  I  pleaaei"  Dion  aave  that  the  walla  of 
Bynntium  were  built  of  maaaive  aquare  atonea  natened  together  with 
iron  boltfl^  and  fitting  ao  well  togeUier  that  the  whole  waU  appeared 


to  be  one  blooL  The  Byeantlnea  at  one  time  had  500  ahipa,  aereral 
of  them  with  ruddera  at  both  enda,  ao  aa  to  be  able  to  ateer  either 
way  without  Teering  or  taoking.  Tacitua  apeaka  of  such  yeaaela  being 
uaed  in  the  Euzine  in  hia  time.  ('Histor.'  iii  46.)  B^^santium 
occupied  the  xnoat  eaetem  of  the  aeyen  hUIa  on  which  the  city  of 
Conatantinople  ia  buHt,  and  it  ia  auppoaed  to  have  extended  over  the 
three  regions  of  the  cily  that  lie  behind  the  preeent  aeFsgUo  and 
gardena  of  the  aultan.  Dionyaiua  Byaantinua  ^vea  it  40  atadia  in 
ciroumferenoe.  The  aoropolia  or  citadel  atood  on  the  hill  where  the 
aera^io  now  ia. 

(MiOler,  HiHoryof  the  Doritmi;  Bdckh,  On  ike  Public  Soonomy  of 
the  Atheniant;  Sextua  Empiricua,  Adverem  Rhetorei,  87;  Oodinuav 
FragmeHt  qf  ffetychku  on  the  Origin  of  Conekmlmcple,) 


CABELLO.    [PuBBTO  Cabulo.] 
CABES,  OULF  OF.    [Khab&] 

CABRA.    [CoBDoyA.] 

CABREBA.    [Baliabio  IsLAinM.] 

CABUL  (pronounced  and  aometimaB  apelt  Canbool,  alao  Kabool)i 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  Cabid  in  the  north  of  A^gfaaniatan,  ia 
aituated  on  the  Gabul  River,  in  a  wide  plain  between  6000  and  7000 
feet  above  the  aea,  in  84*  80"  N.  iat,  69"  6'  B.  long.,  at  a  diatanoe  of 
about  60  milea  N.  from  Ohuanee,  200  milea  K.K  trcm  Oandahar,  and 
120  milea  W.  from  Peahawut :  population  about  60,000.  The  d^  ia 
flanked  on  three  aidea  by  low  hilla,  and  indoaed  by  a  walL  The 
north-eaatem  qnarter  forma  the  Bala  Huanr  (Palace  of  Kinga),  a  for- 
tified indoaure  compriaing  the  reaideoce  of  the  Khan  of  Mnd,  the 
government  offioea,  tne  pakoe  gardena,  and  a  amall  town.  The  outer 
town  ia  about  three  milea  in  drooit^  compactly  built^  chiefly  with 
sun-dried  brii^  and  wood  to  avoid  the  conaequencea  of  the  frequent 
earthquakea.  It  ia  entered  by  four  gatea  placed  at  the  enda  of  the 
two  prindpal  atreeta  that  croaa  the  dty.  One  of  theae  atreeta,  running 
northward,  led  to  the  once  magnificent  baaaan  daatrcTed  by  the  Btitiah 
on  their  evacuation  of  Cabul,  on  which  oooadon  alao  the  Bala  Hiaaar 
waa  greatly  damaged.  The  dty  ia  divided  into  aeparate  diatrioti^  eadi 
of  which  ia  walled,  and  may  form  on  oooadon  a  aeparate  fortreaa.  In 
general  the  atreeta  are  crooked,  badly  paved,  ana  narrow ;  ao  much 
ao,  that  two  horaemen  can  with  difflcultnr  paaa  in  aome  of  them. 
The  houaea  are  two  and  three  atoriea  high,  and,  aa  in  moat  parte  of 
the  eaat»  they  have  flat  roofa :  thoae  of  the  wealthy  are  built  round 
courtyarda,  and  anrrounded  by  gardena.  The  tomb  of  the  emperor 
Baber  who  made  Cabul  hia  capital  ui  on  a  hill  outdde  the  dty ;  it  ia 
Burrounded  by  large  beda  of  flowere,  and  commanda  a  noble  proqsect : 
the  tomb  of  Timur-Shah  ia  a  brick  octagon  aurmounted  by  a  cupola. 
The  plain  about  the  dty  ia  laid  out  in  oroharda  and  gardena,  'vniich 
m  aome  aeaaona  of  the  year  are  very  beautifuL  The  climate  of  Cabul, 
owing  to  ita  great  devation  above  the  aea,  ia  venr  cold  in  winter, 
which  ia  long  and  aevere.  [AroHANiBTAir.]  The  aummer  ia 
delightfuL  Cabul  ia  the  centre  of  a  verr  active  trandt  trade  in 
Ruaaian,  Chineae,  and  other  northern  productB^  which  are  aent  by 
caravana  to  Hinduatan  and  Peraia.  The  routea  by  which  thia  trade 
■  conducted  and  the  itema  of  which  it  condata  are  given  in  the 
artide  on  Avghahirah.  Cabul  haa  alao  important  marketa  for 
the  aale  of  com,  horaei^  cattle,  and  fudr;  it  ia  particularly  cde- 
brated  in  the  eaat  for  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  ita  frmta  and 
vegetablea. 

Cabul  occupiea  probablv  an  andent  dte ;  aome  think  it  to  be  the 
Cabura  of  Ptolemy.  The  Aralnc  hiatoiiana  mention  it  aa  the  reddence 
of  a  Hindoo  prince  in  the  7th  century.  It  waa  taken  by  Tamerlane 
about  1894,  and  again  in  1789  by  Nadir-Shah,  who  plundered  it. 
On  the  death  of  Nadir^Shah,  Ahmed  Khan,  the  founder  of  the 
Durance  monarchy,  took  poawadon  of  Cabal,  and  hia  aon  Timur 
made  it  in  1774  the  capital  of  Afghaniatan.  The  eventa  that 
occurred  in  the  dty  during  the  late  A%han  war  are  noticed  under 

AfOHAKTOAV. 

CABUL  RIYEiL    [Atohanibtah.] 

CACEREa    [EanoMAoniiA,  Spahibb.] 

CACHA'R,  a  province  'in  the  north-eaat  quarter  of  Hinduatan,  ia 
bounded  N.  by  the  Brahmapilitm  River  and  Aaam,  E.  by  Manipoor  and 
the  Birmeae  territory,  S.  by  Silhet  and  Tiperah,  and  W.  by  the  prin- 
dpality  of  Jyntia.  Thia  province  ia  dtuated  between  24'  and  27* 
K.  lat,  and  between  02*  and  94*  E.  lon^. :  ita  length  from  north  to 
aouth  ia  about  140  lengUA  milea^  and  ita  breadth  from  eaat  to  weat 
about  100  milea. 

Oachar,  the  andent  name  of  which  waa  Halrumbo,  ia  divided  into 
Caohar  Pkoper  and  Dhannapore ;  the  fliat  occupying  the  aouth  and 
the  aecond  the  north  part  of  the  province.  The  country  in  general 
ia  monntainoua ;  the  greater  part  of  the  monntaina  ia  covered  with 
foreat  treea^  bambooa^  and  jungle,  which  frequently  render  them 
inacceaatble;  the  pawnw  are  not  practicable  at  all  aeaaona,  and  few 
roada  have  been  made  in  the  diatriet 

A  great  number  of  email  atreama  have  thdr  aouroea  in  the  high 
laada  of  Oadiar.    Thoae  hi  the  eaatem  moontaioa  unite  and  form  the 
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rivera  Ci^ili  and  Barak,  both  of  whidi  Join  the  Mesna  or  Brahma- 
pfitra :  the  Barak  at  the  point  (24*  lat,  91*  long.)  where  that  river 
takea  the  name  of  the  Megna.  During  certain  parte  of  the  year  the 
Barak  can  be  navigated ;  in  the  dry  aeaaon  it  is  fordable,  the  channel 
bdng  obatructed  by  rocka;  but  aoon  after  the  rains  have  set  in  the 
river  haa  a  depth  of  from  80  to  40  feet  of  water.  From  June  until 
November  oondderable  traeta  are  inundated,  and  the  difficulty  of 
travelling  ia  conaequently  increaaed. 

The  jungle  fever,  oftoi  fatal  to  Europeana,  ia  common  in  Caohar. 
It  doea  not  however  attack  the  natives  with  equal  violence.  The 
country  ia  thinly  inhabited.  The  entire  population  haa  been  estimated 
at  about  860,000,  but  the  numben  are  liable  to  conatant  fluctuation. 
The  beat  peopled  diatricta  are  thoae  neareat  to  the  Bouth-we8t>  and  a 
levd  tract  in  the  north  near  the  CapUi  River  and  a^aoent  to  the  town 
of  Dharmapore. 

Coepore,  the  modem  capital^  ia  20  milea  aouth  from  Qiobarge,  the 
andent  capital  of  Hairumbo,  in  24*  45'  N.  lat,  92*  46'  R  long.,  on 
the  banka  of  a  email  atream  called  the  Madhura.  The  Raja  of  Cachar 
having  in  1811  removed  hia  reddenoe  to  Doodputiee,  a  small  town 
about  18  milea  ferther  north,  Coapore  haa  since  condderably  fallen 
o£  The  town  of  Dharmapore,  in  the  northern  dividon  of  the 
province  and  about  60  mUes  from  Coapore,  waa  formerly  a  place  of 
some  atrength,  and  enjoyed  a  oondderable  trade ;  but  the  fort  haa 
now  fellen  into  decay,  the  trade  haa  in  a  great  meaaure  left  the  place, 
and  ita  population  has  decreaaed. 

Cachar  waa  invaded  by  the  Birmeae  in  1774,  but  the  force  first  aent 
waa  deatroyed  by  the  jungle  fever.  A  aecond  expedition  reduced  the 
raja  to  aubmiadon,  and  forced  him  to  become  a  tributary  of  the  King 
of  Ava.  In  1810  the  Raja  of  Cachar  placed  himaelf  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  BritidL  Some  twen^  yeara  later  the  province  became 
the  scene  of  trouble  and  confndon.  In  1 830  the  Raja  Govind  Chandra 
waa  murdered  by  hia  own  guard.  By  desire  of  the  people,  aa  well  aa 
to  inaure  peace  on  the  north-eaat  frontier,  it  waa  determmed  to  annex 
the  province  to  the  Britiah  empire.  The  affiura  of  the  province  are 
administered  by  a  native  raja  under  the  protection  of  the  Company's 
govemmentk 

(Hamaton,  Eoit  India  Oautteer  ;  Wilson,  ffietarif  of  BritiA  India; 
PaHiametUarp  Papers.) 

CADER  IDRIS.    [MuiioviTBBBiBi.] 

CADIZ,  PROVINCE  OF.    [Sevilla.] 

CADIZ,  a  dty  and  aea-port,  la  dtuatea  on  the  aouth-west  coast  of 
Sjpain,  m  86*  81'  N.  lat,  6*  17'  W.  long.,  70  milea  S.S.W.  from  the 
dty  of  Sevilla.  It  ia  the  capital  of  the  modem  provinoe  of  Cadiz, 
which  ia  induded  in  the  andent  province  of  Sevilla  and  great  division 
of  Andalucia.  It  ia  the  see  of  a  bishop,  sufiEiragan  to  the  archbishop 
of  Seville.    The  population  in  1846  was  58,922. 

Cadia  ia  built  on  the  end  of  «  low  and  narrow  isthmua  or  tongue 
of  land,  which  extenda  from  the  island  of  Leon  (Ida  de  Leon),  about 
6  miles  in  a  north-north-west  direction.  The  rocky  extremity  on 
which  the  dty  is  constructed  is  considerably  higher  than  the  isthmua 
which  conneota  it  with  the  Ida  de  Leon ;  it  has  a  circuit  of  six  or 
seven  milea,  and  is  aurrounded  by  the  sea  on  all  ddes  except  where 
it  joins  the  iathmua.  The  whole  of  the  weatem  ddes  of  the  dty,  the 
isthmus,  and  the  Ida  de  Leon,  ore  open  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  to  the 
nortii  and  north-eaat  the  projectiona  of  the  mainland  form  with  the 
iathmua  the  Bur  of  Cadia,  which  includes  a  circuit  of  more  than 
thirty  milea.  The  outer  bay,  the  entrance  to  which  ia  between  the 
dty  and  the  promontory  of  Rota,  diatant  about  five  miles,  is  exposed 
to  the  south-weat,  but  the  inner  bay  is  well  ahdtored,  and  a£foi^  in 
moat  plaoea  good  anchorage.  Some  dangeroua  rocka  called  Laa 
Puercaa  (the  Sowa)  are  scattered  oppodto  the  dty,  in  the  direction  of 
Rota.  The  Quadaleto  enters  the  aea  at  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  where 
the  toner  bay  mav  be  add  to  oommenoe,  and  within  thia  portion  the 
harbour  ia  formed  by  a  well-conatructed  mole,  but  ia  not  of  auffident 
depth  to  allow  large  veasela  to  come  doae  up  to  the  city.  From 
Puerto  de  Santa  liaria  the  coaat  trends  south,  and  the  bay  becomea 
narrower,  the  mouth  being  defended  by  the  croaa-firea  of  the  forta  of 
Matagorda  and  Puntdea.  Here  an  iskt^  which  contained  Fort  San 
Lui%  ia  divided  from  the  mainland  hj  a  channd  called  the  Trooadero. 
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From  the  Trooadcro  the  bay  sweepa  inwards,  fonning  »  BmaQ  bay  in 
the  mainlandi  where  the  town  of  Puerto  Real  is  situated,  and  opposite 
the  narrow  channel  called  the  Bio  de  Santi  Petri,  which  divides  the 
Isla  de  Leon  from  the  mainland,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  called  the 
Puente  de  Zuaasa  On  the  mainland,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rio  de 
Santi  Petrij  is  La  Carraca,  one  of  the  chief  naval  arsenals  of  Spain, 
formerly  a  station  for  the  carracks,  or  galleons,  and  from  the  dock* 
yards  of  which  were  subsequently  floated  the  grand  three-deckers, 
most  of  which  were  destroyed  by  the  British  fleets  during  the  last 
war  with  Spain.  The  Bio  de  Santi  Petri  is  veiy  deep,  and  at  the 
entrance  from  the  Atlantic  is  defended  by  a  rook-built  castl^  Fort 
San  Luis,  in  the  islet  of  the  Trocadero,  was  much  iajurod  by  Marshal 
Victor,  and  afterwards  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Due  d*Angoul6me. 
The  fortifications  generally  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  neglect  and 
dilapidation. 

The  city  of  Cadiz  is  in  form  nearly  a  square,  each  side  of  which  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  It  is  surrounded  by  ramparts,  and 
has  five  gates,  one  of  which  opens  on  the  isthmus,  which  is  itself 
intersecteid  about  the  middle  by  a  deep  entrenchment  called  tiie 
Cortadura.  Between  the  ramparts  and  the  bay  public  walks  have 
been  formed.  The  principal  walk,  the  Alameda,  is  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city.  It  is  planted  with  trees  and  provided  with  seats, 
and  is  thronged  on  the  fine  evenings.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid 
out,  mostly  crossing  each  other  at  right«ngles ;  they  are  in  general 
narrow,  but  are  well  paved  and  lighted.  The  principal  street  however 
is  of  ^od. width;  it  contains  the  Exchange  (Bolsa),  the  houses  of  the 
nobility  and  chief  merchants,  and  is  the  great  resort  for  men  of  business 
and  loungers  during  the  early  part  of  the  day*  It  is  connected  with 
the  principal  square  (Plaza  San  Antonio),  which  though  not  large  is 
handsome,  surrounded  by  large  houses,  and  planted  with  trees,  vdth 
marble  seats  beneath  them.  The  houses  of  Cadiz  are  built  of  a  white 
stone,  which  gives  the  city  a  remarkably  bright  and  dean  appearance, 
and  the  fronts  of  most  of  them  are  painted,  and  have  balconiesf umished 
with  curtains  to  shade  the  inmates  from  the  sun.  The  supply  of 
water  for  general  purposes  is  from  rain  collected  in  cisterns,  but  good 
water  in  abundance  is  brought  in  boats  from  Puerto  Simta  l£uiiL 
The  lighthouse  of  San  Sebastian  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  city ; 
it  rises  172  feet  fi*om  the  base,  and  is  visible  in  dear  weather  at  a  dis- 
tance of  20  miles.  From  the  top  of  the  Torre  da  la  Vigia  the  white 
and  smokeless  dty,  with  its  lock-out  towers  (miradores),  its  flat  roofii^ 
and  flags,  is  seen  to  great  advantage. 

Cadis  contains  two  cathedrals.  The  old  one  was  built  in  1697. 
The  new  one  (La  Kueva  Catedral)  was  commenced  in  1720,  by  the 
corporation,  to  supply  the  want  of  dignity  of  the  old  one,  but  was  not 
completed  till  about  1840.  Jt  is  however  of  small  size  and  poor 
architecture.  There  are  two  theatres  (in  the  larger  of  whidi  operas 
are  sometimes  performed),  and  a  new  bull-arena  (Plaia  de  Toroe). 
The  Museo  contains  about  100  paintings  by  Zurbaran,  KuriUo, 
Giordano,  and  others,  but  they  are  not  of  the  highest  dass.  The 
diapel  of  the  suppressed  convent  of  San  Francisco  contains  the  last 
work  of  Murillo,  who  fell  from  the  scafiblding  while  painting  it,  and 
died  in  consequence  at  Sevilla.  There  are  artiUery-barraoks,  a  naval 
college,  a  custom-house,  a  House  of  Befuge  (Casa  de  Miserioordia), 
which  sometimes  contains  1000  inmates,  and  several  smalldr  charitaUe 
establishments.  The  city  also  contains  a  college,  a  school  of  oavigaticm, 
and  several  other  educational  institutions. 

Cadiz  for  a  long  period  enjoyed  a  very  high  degree  of  oommerdal 

?rosperity.  In  1792  the  imports  from  Spanish  America  amounted  to 
,295,8332. ;  but  this  commercial  activity  was  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  the  defection  of  the  Spanish  colonies  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  The  foreiga  trade,  which  is  now  in  a  state  of  great 
depression,  arises  out  of  the  importation,  in  Spanish  ships,  of  colonial 
produce  from  Cuba,  Puerto  Bico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands ;  hides, 
cocoa,  indjffo,  and  oUier  produce  from  South  America;  salt-fidi  from 
Kewfoundland,  in  Ei^lish  vessels;  and  manufaotund  goods  from 
England,  France,  and  Qermany;  but  a  great  amount  of  this  last 
branch  of  trade  is  contraband.  The  exports  consist  mostly  of  wine, 
olive-oU,  fruits,  salt,  and  quicksilver.  In  1849  the  export  of  sherry 
amounted  to  139,170  butts.  The  annual  value  of  the  exports  is  under 
2, 000, 0002.,  and  that  of  the  imports  (exclusive  of  the  contraband  ttade) 
is  not  much  more  than  1,000,0002.  Mail-steamers  go  once  a  week 
between  Cadiz  and  the  Canary  Islands.  The  ooasting  trade  is  carried 
on  in  small  craft,  not  exceeding  60  tons  burden,  which  import 
provisions,  grain,  charcoal,  ^  from  the  other  maritime  provinces, 
and  export  colonial  produce,  and  linen  and  woollen  goods.  The 
manufactures  carried  qn  in  the  city  consist  of  soap,  glass,  coarse 
woollen  fabrics,  cotton  and  silk  goods,  and  hats.  There  are  also  some 
sugar-refineries  and  tanneries. 

Cadiz  is  one  of  the  mpst  andent  towns  in  Europe.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Phoanidans  several  hundreds  of  years  before  the  dbristian  era, 
and  was  the  great  mart  whence  the  tin  of  Britain  and  other  products 
of  yrestern  Europe  were  distributed  over  the  eastern  worH.  The 
Phoanidan  name  of  the  town  was  Oadir,  The  Greeks  named  it  Tuittpa ; 
the  Bomans  Oades,  and  under  them  it  was  made  a  munidpium,  and 
became  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  Boman  empire.  It  then  recdved 
the  title  of  'Augusta  Urbs  Julia  Oaditana,'  and  was  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  four  Conventus  Juridid  of  Batica.  It  was  takeoi  by  the  Goths, 
and  from  them  by  the  Moors,    From  the  Moon  it  was  recovered  by 


Alonao  el  Sabio,  September  14th,  1262.  It  has  often  been  bedsgod.  1% 
was  taken  by  assault,  pillaged,  and  burnt  by  the  English  in  159ff» 
It  was  long  blockaded  by  adniiral  Blake,  who  there  captured  two 
galleons  laden  with  treasure,  and  sunk  dght  others.  Two  Bngliaii 
expeditions  against  it  failed,  one  in  1628,  and  another  in  170S. 
It  was  invested  by  the  French  during  the  Peninsular  War  in  1810,  and 
the  investment  continued  till  August  25th,  1812,  when,  in  oonsequenoa 
of  the  movements  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington,  the  blockade  waa 
discontinued,  and 'about  1000  guns  were  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  vasi 
works  at  Chidana,  Puerto  Santa  Maiia,  and  the  Trocadero.  In 
August,  1828,  it  was  bedeged  by  the  Duo  d'Angouldme,  and  hi 
Octobcsr  the  same  year  was  delivered  np  to  him.  The  Frenoh  troops 
retained  possesdon  of  it  tiU  the  summer  of  1828. 

(Strabo,  ilL  p.  168,  &c.,  ed.  Casaub. ;  Pliny,  ffisL  Not  iv.  22,  &a ; 
Ford,  HandJboch  of  Spam;  Borrow,  Bible  in  Spain;  Napier,  Pemfi- 
atdar  War.) 

CADOBK    [Belluno.] 

CADSAND.    [Zeeland.1 

CAEN,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Calvados,  in  the  north 
of  France,  the  seat  of  a  high  court  of  appeal  for  the  department  of 
Calvados,  Manche,  and  Ome,  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  exchange,  of  a  provincial 
university,  an  endowed  college,  and  an  inferior  school  of  navigation, 
is  dtuated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Odon  with  the  Ome,  127  miles 
W.  from  Paris,  in  49°  11'  N.  lat.,  0°  21'  W.  long.,  and  has  40,569 
inhabitants  including  the  whole  oomimuna 

The  dty  stands  at  a  distance  of  7  miles  firom  the  mouth  of  tha 
Ome  in  the  English  Channel.  Thero  is  no  evidence  of  its  existenoa 
before  the  9th  oentuiy,  when  it  was  called  Cathom  or  Gathem,  from 
which  the  modem  name  is  said  to  be  derived.  When  Charles  tha 
Simple  in  912  ceded  Neustria  to  the  Northmen,  Caen  was  a  huge  and 
important  town.  The  Conqueror  and  his  wife  Matilda  resided  in  it 
for  some  time^  and  contributed  greatiy  to  its  embellishment.  Tha 
Conqueror  commenced  the  castie  of  Caen,  which  was  finished  by 
Henry  I.  of  England^  and  the  town  became  the  oapital  of  Lower 
Normandie.  In  1846,  soon  after  it  had  been  walled  in  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  Edward  III.  took  Caen  aftev  a  mege,  and  plundered  itb 
"The  town  was  then,"  says  Froissart,  "large,  strong,  and  fall  of 
drapery  and  all  other  sorts  of  merchandise,  rich  dtisens,  noble  damea 
and  damsels,  and  fine  churohes."  The  English  took  it  again  in  1417, 
and  hdd  it  till  1450,  when  it  capitulated  to  Count  Dunoia  Sinoa 
that  time  it  has  belonged  to  the  IVench. 

Caen  is  dtuated  in  a  levd  tract,  almost  wholly  oonsisting  of 
unindosed  fidds  of  buck-wheat  and  other  oom,  extending  witii 
monotonous  oontinuity  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  i^pearanoa 
of  the  town  from  a  distance  is  grand,  both  from  its  extent  and  tha 
number  of  towers  and  spires  that  rise  from  it.  The  streets  aro  wida. 
and  dean,  and  the  houses  aro  buUt  of  stone.  The  finest  streets  aro 
those  of  St.-Jean  and  St-Pierro,  which  cross  each  other  at  right- 
angles,  and  lead  right  through  the  town.  The  dty  is  intersected 
by  a  cand  from  the  Odon,  which  drives  the  machinery  of  several  facto* 
ries.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  aro'  in  many  places  formed  into  walks, 
sad  adorned  by  avenues  of  noble  trees.  Then  aro  some  andent 
houses  with  the  gable  to  the  street,  and  presenting  on  the  firont 
elaborate  carvings  of  wood.  The  town  has  few  fountains,  the  want  of 
which  is  supplied  by  wells.  Thero  have  been  oondderable  improve- 
ments of  late  years  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  which  aro  fiuulitated 
by  the  dromnstance  of  stone  bdng  quairied  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Much  of  this  stone  is  exported  for  building  purposes 
to  England.  Thero  aro  but  slight  remains  of  the  andent  walls  and 
towers  by  which  the  town  was  defended.  The  bed  of  the  Ome  forms 
a  tide-harbour,  and  its  banks  aro  lined  with  quaya  Vessds  of 
200  tons  only  can  come  up  to  the  town  owing  to  the  sand-banks  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ome,  but  a  canal  is  in  course  of  oonstruotion  which 
will  admit  larger  craft;  the  funds  for  its  completion  wero  voted 
in  1853. 

In  the  town  thero  aro  several  squares ;  the  fijiest  an  the  Plaoe 
Stw-Sauveur  and  the  Place  Eoyde,  in  which  is  a  statue  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  public  buildings  aro  interesting  as  wdl  for  their  arohiteoturo  aa 
for  thdr  historical  ateodations ;  and,  owing  to  the  solidity  of  tha 
Norman  masonry,  most  of  them  date  from  an  andent  period.  The 
cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  ecdesiastical  edifices  in  Normsndy,  is  the 
andent  ohuroh  of  the  abbey  of  StwEtienne,  whidi  was  founded  by 
the  Conqueror  between  1061  snd  1070.  It  consists  of  nave  and  aideiL 
transept  and  choir,  terminating  in  a  sanctuary  of  eiroular  plan,  ahui 
off  by  a  screen,  and  surrounded  by  deven  chapels  of  symmetrical 
construction.  Galleries  run  along  the  whole  length  of  the  aides. 
The  deep  portal,  flanked  by  two  nu^cstic  towers,  is  greatly  admired. 
The  abbey,  called  also  Abbaye-aux-Hommes,  being  outdde  the  town, 
was  regularly  fortified  in  the  14th  oentuxy.  It  was  sacked  in  1562  by 
the  Protestants,  on  which  oocadon  they  demolished  the  tomb  sua 
dispersed  the  bones  of  the  Conqueror,  who  was  buried  in  tiie  abbejr 
ohuroh ;  a  second  monument  erected  soon  after  subdsted  till  I749iy 
when  the  few  remains  that  had  been  reooversd  ware  removed  into  tha 
interior  of  the  abbey,  and  a  third  monument  erected  over  tiiem ;  thia 
in  its  tum  was  demolished  at  the  revolution  of  179S.  The  abbegr 
buUdings  aro  now  occupied  by  the  ooUegei 

The  ohurdi  of  La>Trinit^  bdonged  to  tha  former  abbey  of  La» 
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Trinity,  MOed  alio  Abbaye^iuz-DAines,  wliieli  WM  founded  by 
MatUda,  the  Conqueroi^B  wife,  in  1066.  This  structure  is  built  in 
the  fonn  of  a  Latin  cross;  it  is  remarkable  for  the  severe  elegance 
of  its  arohiteoture,  sad  for  the  beauty  of  its  nave ;  the  sanctuary 
is  raised  several  steps  above  the  pavement,  and  is  canopied  by  a 
cupola  painted  in  fresoo.  Under  the  sanctuary  is  a  crypt,  the  vault 
of  which  is  supported  by  thirl^-fonr  massive  pUlars.  A  magnificent 
mausoleum  long  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  choir  in  memory  of 
Matilda^  who  was  buried  in  this  church ;  in  1662  her  coffin  and  bones 
shared  the  same  fate  as  the  Conqueror^s.  A  second  monument 
«reeted  to  her  in  1708  was  destroyed  in  1798.  The  buildings  of  this 
abbey  have  been  turned  into  an  hospital  since  1828w  The  church  of 
8t-F1ene  is  a  structure  of  different  ages;  its  tower  erected  in  1308 
is  considered  a  masterpiece.  The  ohurch  of  St.-Jean  dates  fix>m  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  tower, 
which  leans  sensibly  to  the  north.  The  church  of  St-Nicholas  is 
considered  the  purest  roecimen  of  the  Norman  architecture  of  the 
11th  century  extant.  It  has  long  been  desecrated,  and  is  now  used 
as  a  shot-fkctory.  The  castle  commenced  by  the  Conqueror,  finished 
by  Henry  L,  and  afterwards  repaired  by  fiouis  XIL  and  Francis  L, 
still  ranks  as  a  place  of  defence,  though  the  keep  and  some  of  the 
towers  were  destroyed  in  1798.  The  diurch  of  Ndtre-Dame,  built  by 
the  Jesuits  in  1684,  in  the  Italian  style,  is  a  very  elegant  structure. 
The  angel  hovering  over  the  grand  altar  is  considered  to  be  finely 
ezeeut^.  The  I^fect's  hotel,  and  the  court-house,  are  elegant 
modem  structures. 

Other  renuurkable  objects  at  Caen  are  the  Edtel-Yalois,  now  used 
as  an  exchange ;  the  public  Hbrary,  which  contains  25,000  volumes, 
the  museum,  the  botanical  garden,  the  new  fish^market,  the  abattoir, 
and  the  granite  bridge  over  the  Ome.  The  city  contoinB  many  beau- 
tiful promenades,  the  finest  of  which  are  the  Orand  Cours,  which 
rons  along  the  Ome ;  the  Petit  Cours ;  the  boulevards,  which  are 
shaded  by  horse-chestnut  trees ;  and  the  Cours  Caffarelli,  which  run 
along  both  banks  of  the  new  canal,  and  are  bordered  with  fine 


The  town  is  fkmous  for  the  manufiMture  of  Angora  gloves,  ftc.  A 
writer  in  the  'Dictionnaire  de  la  France'  says  that  these  gloves  are 
made  of  the  down  of  the  Angora  rabbit,  great  numbers  of  which  are 
feared  in  the  countiy  about  Caen ;  they  are  plucked  (plumbs),  he 
adds,  every  year,  and  the  fur,  which  is  gray  or  sometimes  white,  is 
woriced  up  without  either  washing  or  dyeing.  Its  industrial  products 
comprise  also  hosiery  and  lace,  broadcloths,  flannel,  fine  and  table 
Hnen,  cotton  cloths,  fustians,  druggets,  straw  hats,  cotton  thread 
gloves,  glased  pottery,  porcelain,  room-paper,  cutlery,  ftc.  There  are 
several  dye-houses,  breweries,  timber-yards,  tan-yaids,  and  slips  for 
building  small  coasting  vessels  in  the  town. 

Caen  is  an  entrepot  fbr  salt.  There  is  a  considerable  coasting  and 
eoqport  trade  in  paving  granite,  and  building  stone.  Other  articles  of 
trade  are  com,  wine,  brandy,  cider,  clover-seeds,  hemp,  cattle,  horses, 
poultry,  butter,  fish,  salt  provisions,  ironmongery,  steel  and  hardwarei 
and  miUstones.  A  railway  in  course  of  construction  firom  Rosnv 
near  Mantes  on  the  Faris-Kouen  line  to  Cherbourg  passes  through 
Caen. 

(DiefiofNMitrtf  de  la  Frcmee  ;  Anmtaire  p&uf  1808 ;  QfieM  Pap^n.) 

CAERaWRLET.    [FLimsHntB.] 

OAERLAVBROCK.    [Dumfribsshtrs.! 

CAERLEON,  Monmouthshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of 
Llangatioek  and  lower  division  ot  Usk  hundred,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Usk,  in  51*  87'  N.  Ut,  2*  56'  W.  long. ;  dis- 
tant 28  miles  S.W.  by  8.  from  Monmouth,  148  miles  W.  firom  London 
by  road :  Newport  station  of  the  South  Wales  railway,  which  is  158 
miles  from  London,  is  about  4  miles  firom  Caerleon.  The  population 
of  the  town  of  Caerleon  in  1851  was  1281 ;  that  of  the  entire  parish 
of  Llangattock  was  1589.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Monmouth  and  diocese  of  Llandaft 

Caerleon  is  believed  to  have  been  at  an  early  period  the  capital  of 
Wales,  and  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric  shortly  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Britain.  The  Romans  had  here  a  station  named 
by  them  Isca  Silurum.  Its  site  is  now  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  fields  and  orchards.  A  space  of  ground  222  feet  by  192  feet, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  Arthurs  Round  Table,  is  conceived 
to  have  been  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  Portions  of  the  ancient  walls 
remain^  about  14  feet  in  height  and  12  feet  in  thickness.  The  ruins 
of  a  fortress,  said  to  be  Norman,  existed  here  about  a  century  ago : 
portions  of  the  buildings  then  standing  were  40  feet  high.  On  an 
eminence  by  the  river  usk  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  of 
Caerleon.  Antiquities  of  various  kinds,  chiefly  Roman,  have  been 
dug  up  in  the  town  and  vicinitv.  Previous  to  the  Reformation  there 
existed  at  Oaerieon  an  abbey  of  Cistercian  monks. 

The  pttriah  church  has  a  tower  of  early  English  date  and  style ;  the 
nave,  idsles,  and  chancel  are  perpendicular.  The  interior  has  been 
modernised.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Baptists 
have  places  of  worship  in  the  town.  There  are  an  Endowed  school, 
a  National,  and  an  Infant  school  A  handsome  building  has  been 
erected  as  a  museum  for  Roman  and  other  antiquities.  There  is 
little  trade  in  the  town ;  tin-plate  works  give  employment  to  some 
of  l^e  inhabitants.  The  market-day  is  Thursday ;  there  are  fairs  on 
ths  third  Wednesday  in  February,  May  Ist,  July  20th,  and  September 


21st.    Si  Julian's,  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Caerleon. 

(Clifle,  Book  of  South  WcUet ;  CommuniccUion  from  Caerleon.) 
CAERMARTHEN,  or  in  Welsh  CAER  FYRDDTN,  the  capital 
of  Caermarthenshire,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  51*  61'  N.  lat,  4"  19'  W. 
long. ;  218  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  245  miles  by 
the  Qreat  Western  and  South  Wales  railways.  It  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Towy,  or  Tywi,  near  where  that  river  bends  to  the 
south  to  empty  itself  into  Caermarthen  Bay.  Caermarthen  is  a 
borough  and  coimty  of  itself.  The  population  of  the  coimty  of  the 
borough  of  Caermarthen  in  1851  was  10,524.  Caermarthen  returns 
one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  corporation  consists 
of  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  who  annually  elect  a  mayor.  For 
sanitary  purposes  the  borough  is  governed  by  a  Local  Board  of  Health. 
The  liviziff  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Caermarthen  and 
diocese  of  Si  David's.    Caermarthen  Poor-Law  Union  contains  29 

Earishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  156,459  acres,  and  a  popu- 
ttion  in  1851  of  88,119. 

Caermarthen  has  been  identified  with  the  Maridunum  of  PtoIemaeu% 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  BemetsB.  Remains  of  two  Roman  camps 
and  several  other  vestiges  of  the  Roman  occupation  have  been 
discovered  in  and  near  the  town.  It  was  afterward  the  residence  of 
the  princes  of  South  Wales.  In  the  contests  between  the  neighbouring 
Welsh  chieftains  for  the  possession  of  the  district,  and  in  the  wars 
between  the  natives  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans,  the  castle 
of  Caermarthen  was  a  post  of  importanoe,  and  firequently  changed 
hands ;  in  these  struggles  it  suflered  much.  In  the  time  of  Charles 
I.  the  castle  was  garrisoned  by  the  Rovalists,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  the  Parliamentarians.  It  was  probably  dismantled  shortly  after- 
wards, and  allowed  to  go  to  decays  part  of  it  was  however  occupied 
as  the  county  jail  till  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

The  situation  of  Caermarthen  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  inequality 
of  its  site  gives  it  a  picturesque  appearance.  The  streets  are 
irregular  and  steep,  and  many  of  them  narrow;  the  leading 
streets  however  are  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  -The  principal 
edifice  is  the  guildhall  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  a  capacious 
modem  building,  raised  on  pillars,  with  a  covered  market  tmdemeath. 
The  county  jail  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the  castle.  There  is  a 
good  market-place  out  of  the  town.  A  substantial  brdge  of  several 
arches  crosses  the  Towy,  by  which  the  road  from  Swansea  enters 
Caermarthen.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  a  plain  large 
building,  with  a  square  tower.  Sir  Richard  Steele  lies  buried  here. 
Some  remains  of  a  former  church  dedicated  to  Si  Mary  are  still  left^ 
as  also  of  two  religious  houses,  a  priory  of  the  canons  of  Si  Augus- 
tine, and  a  house  of  Frandscan  or  Gray  Friars.  There  are  several 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists^ 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Unitarians;  in  most  of 
these  chapels  service  is  performed  in  the  Welsh  language. 

Sir  Thomas  Powell's  Grammar  school,  founded  m  1720,  is  free  to 
boys  dwellii^  in  Caermarthen  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  had  25 
scholars  in  1852.  The  college  for  the  education  of  young  men  for 
the  Presbyterian  ministry  had  25  students  in  1852.  The  South 
Wales  Traming  College,  established  in  1848  at  Caermarthen  by  the 
Welsh  Education  Committee  in  connection  with  the  National  School 
Society,  had  42  students  in  residence  in  the  college  in  1852.  There 
are  also  in  the  town  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools;  an 
infirmary ;  and  a  literary  and  scientific  institution. 

There  are  tin  works  and  iron  foundries  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  trade  of  the  place  is  considerable.  The  chief  fisheries,  which  are 
mostly  of  salmon  and  sewin,  are  here  carried  on  in  coracles  with  drag- 
nets. The  quay  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Towy :  the  vessels  whi^ 
come  to  Caermarthen  are  chiefly  coasters :  the  communication  with 
Bristol  is  greai  Vessels  of  from  50  to  150  tons  burden  are  built 
here.  Among  the  exports  are  timber,  bark,  marble,  slates,  lead-ore, 
bricks,  grain,  Dutter,  and  egga 

General  Sir  Thomas  Picton  and  General  Lord  Nott  were  natives  of 
Caermarthen.  A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Picton  was  erected 
on  an  eminence  adjoining  the  town,  but  having  fallen  into  a 
dilapidated  state  it  was  taken  down  in  1846,  and  rebuilt  on  a  smaller 
scale. 

(Cliffe,  JBooJs  ofShvah  Wales:  OomfMinieaHonfrom  Caermarthen.) 

CAERMARTHENSHIRE,  a  county  of  South  Wales,  situated  in 
the  western  part  of  that  principality,  between  51°  41'  and  52°  9'  N. 
lai,  8°  88'  and  4*  48'  W.  long.,  is  bounded  N.  by  Cardiganshire,  E.  by 
Brecknockshire,  S.E.  by  Glamorganshire,  S.W.  by  the  sea,  and  W.  by 
Pembrokeshiro.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  58  miles,  its  greatest 
breadth  about  88  miles.  The  area  of  the  county  is  606,331  acres ;  it 
is  the  largest  of  all  the  Welsh  counties.  The  population  in  1841  was 
106,826 ;  m  1851  it  was  110,682. 

I^ufaee,  Hydrography,  Communieailoni. — Caermarthenshire  par- 
takes of  the  mountainous  character  which  is  general  in  Wales,  but'the 
elevation  of  the  mountains  is  not  so  great  as  in  some  other  counties. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  a  range,  distinguished  by  diflerent 
names,  runs  neany  parallel  to  the  boimdary  between  this  county  and 
Cardiganshire,  about  four  miles  within  the  county.  This  range  sepa- 
rates the  vale  of  the  TeifV  from  that  of  the  Cothy,  a  feeder  of  the 
Towy.    The  highest  point  is  probably  New  Inn  HiU,  1168  feet  above 
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the  lorel  of  the  ma.  Nearly  parallel  to  Hub  range,  bat  more  to  the 
south-east,  is  another  smaller  range,  separating  the  yalley  of  the  Cothy 
firom  that  of  the  Towy.  To  the  south-east  of  the  last  rirer  is  the 
range  of  the  Mynydd  Dil,  or  Black  Mountains,  of  which  the  highest 
point,  Caermarthenshire  Van,  more  correctly  T  Fan  or  Ban  Sir  Qaer 
(the  Caermarthenishire  Beacon),  has  an  elevation  of  2696  feet  Besides 
theee  there  are  to  the  north-east  Talsam  and  TrecasUe  Mountains 
and  several  detadied  eminences. 

The  ooast-line  of  Caermarthenshire  is  wholly  included  within  Caer- 
marthen  Bay.  Tliis  noble  bay  is  15  miles  across,  and  affords  good 
anchorage.  The  western  side,  where  it  is  sheltered  by  Caldy  Island, 
which  forms  a  natural  breakwater,  serves  as  a  secure  harbour  for 
shippings  except  during  easterly  galesL  The  principal  river  of  Caer- 
marthenshire is  the  T^pri,  or  Awy,  which  rises  in  Cardiganshire  in  a 
large  morass  near  or  upon  the  border  towards  Brecknockshire ;  whence, 
flowing  southward,  and  receiving  the  waters  of  many  brooks^  it  enters 
Caermarthenshire  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  county. 
Kear  Llandovery  it  receives  the  united  stream  of  the  rivers  Braen 
and  Qwydderig,  or  Qwthrig,  and  thus  augmented  runs  to  the  south- 
west past  Llangadobk  and  Llandilo-vawr,  reoeiving  many  small 
feeders  on  each  bank.  Below  Llandilo-vawr  the  Towy  bends  more  to 
the  west>  and  flows  to  Caermarthen ;  this  bend  takes  place  at  Grongar 
Hill,  celebrated  by  the  pen  of  the  poet  Dyer.  Between  Llandilo-vawr 
and  Caermarthen,  the  Towy  receives  the  waters  of  the  Cothy  or 
Qothy,  the  most  important  of  its  feeders^  and  the  waters  of  several 
other  streams.  From  Caermarthen  the  river  flows  southward  into  the 
Bay  of  Caeimarthen,  its  estuary  beuig  combined  with  those  of  the 
Gwendraeth-vawr  and  the  Tave.  The  whole  course  of  the  Towy  is 
about  60  miles,  of  which  about  50  miles  are  in  the  county  of  Caer- 
marthen. It  is  navigable  to  Caermarthen  town,  about  eight  or  nine  miles 
up  the  river.  This  river  abounds  with  fish,  especially  salmon,  sewin, 
trout,  and  eels ;  also  lampreys  and  lampems  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July.  It  affords  great  diversity  and  beauty  of  aoeneiy.  Its 
banks  are  in  many  places  well  wooded.  The  Cothy  rises  on  the  border 
of  the  oounty  towards  Cardiganshire^  and  has  a  south-west  course  of 
about  25  miles  before  its  junction  with  the  Towy.  The  Tave  rises  in 
Pembrokeshire,  east  of  Precelly  Mountain,  but  has  only  a  small  part 
of  its  course  in  that  oounty.  The  valley  throu^  which  it  flows  is 
well  wooded.  Kear  the  village  of  St  Clear  it  receives  the  Cathgenny 
and  the  Cowin  or  Cowen.  The  Tave  becomes  navigable  at  St  Clear, 
and  flows  into  Caermarthen  Bay  just  below  the  town  of  Laoghame ; 
its  whole  oourse  ia  about  26  or  28  miles.  The  OwmdraetM^powr  (or 
Great  Gwendraeth)  rises  in  the  hills  which  occupy  the  south-east  part 
of  the  oounty  towards  Qlamoiganshire,  and  flows  south-west  mto 
Caermarthen  Bay.  The  mouth  is  much  obstructed  by  sand,  which 
by  its  accumulation  has  formed  a  dangerous  bar,  much  to  the 
iigury  of  the  trade  of  Kidwelly.  Its  oourse  is  only  about  15 
nulee.  The  JUougkor  rises  in  the  Mynydd  Dti,  or  Black  Mountains^ 
and  flowing  south-west  forms,  during  the  greater  part  of  its 
course,  the  boundary  between  Caermarthenshire  and  Glamorgan- 
ahire.  It  is  a  veiy  copious  stream  from  its  souroe,  near  which 
it  has  a  fiiJl  of  18  feet;  and  it  receives  several  tributaries.  Its 
SBstuary  has  the  name  of  the  river  Burry.  It  is  navigable  to  above 
lioughor,  which  is  on  the  Glamoiganahire  side.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Uoughor  really  issues  from  a  lake  near  the  Caermarthenshxrs 
Van;  and  the  supposition  was  confirmed  by  the  drcumstance  that 
some  husks  of  oom  thrown  into  the  lake  reappeared  six  hours  after- 
wards at  the  apparent  souroe  of  this  river.  The  Ttfy  divides  this 
oounty  from  Cardiganshire. 

There  are  no  liJLes  of  any  extent  in  CJaermarthenahirsu  One  on 
Xynydd-mawr  (the  Great  Mountain)  which  overiooks  the  valley  of 
the  Towy  is  of  circular  form,  about  half  a  mOe  across  and  abounds 
in  fine  perch  and  other  fish.  Another  lake  of  very  limpid  water  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep  dedivity  of  the  CaermarUienalure  Yan :  it  is 
^  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  soeneiy  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Its  greatest  depth  is  16  fathoms,  and  its  greatest  diameter  about  a 
mile :  it  abounds  with  fine  perch  and  eels  of  extraordinary  siae.  It 
is  the  source  of  the  Sawddy,  a  feeder  of  the  Towy. 

There  are  property  on^  two  navigable  rivers  in  the  oounty,  the 
Towy  and  the  Tave :  the  navigation  of  the  Lloughor  and  the  Gwen- 
draeth-vawr is  confined  in  reidity  to  their  ttstuaries.  There  is  one 
short  canal  ftom  Kidwelly  to  Llanelly,  with  a  cut  to  Pembrey 
Harbour;  one  (the  OaeRnarthenahire)  railway  16  miles  long  from 
the  limestone  quairiea  of  (}astell  y  Cfair^  to  Llanelly,  whei«  is  a 
■mall  do<^~fbr  ahipping;  and  another  (the  Llanelly)  railway  little 
mors  than  2  mOes  long,  with  a  do<^  or  basin  at  its  termination  at 
MachynisPbol,  near  Llanelly.  These  railroads  are  chiefly  designed  for 
conveying  the  mineral  produce  of  the  oounty  to  the  sea.  The  South 
Waka  raUway  enters  (Taermarthenshireat  its  south-eastern  extremity 
near  Uanelly,  and  after  passing  Kidwelly  preoeeda  up  the  valley  of 
the  Towy  to  Caennarthen,  and  through  the  south-western  side  of  the 
oounty  in  a  neariy  western  direction.  It  quits  the  county  near 
Whiteland  Abb^,  a  flew  milea  fh>m  Lampeter. 

Caeimarthenahire  is  intersected  in  almost  every  direction  by 
tumpike-roadsL  Two  maU-roads,  both  leading  to  Haverfordwest 
and  Milford,  cross  the  oounty;  one  passes  through  Oxfbrd,  Gloucester, 
and  Brecon,  enten  OaeRnarihenahirs  between  Treoastle  and  Lhndo- 
^oy,  and  runs  by  Llandovery  and  Llandilo-vawr  to  Caennaiihen;  the 


other  thxonii^  Bath,  Bristol,  Cowbridge^  and  Neath,  entna  Caecmar* 
thenahire  near  Pontarddylais,  and  runs  to  Caennarthen.  This  road 
is  the  chief  communication  between  Swansea  and  Caennarthen. 
There  are  several  other  important  roads  in  the  oounty. 

Oeologp  amd  lf«fMraio^.-»The  southern  part  of  the  county 
bordering  upon  Glamorganshire  and  the  sea  forms  part  of  the  great 
ooal-field  of  South  Wales  and  the  most  extensive  of  the  coal-fields  of 
Great  Britain,  though  yet  comparatively  little  worked.  The  coal  is 
chiefly  what  is  called  stone-coal;  the  large  coal  of  this  quality  ia  used 
for  during  hops  and  malt;  the  small  ooal  called  culm  for  burning 
limestoufe  Towards  the  coast  the  coal  is  more  bituminoua.  Culm 
constitutes  the  principal  fuel  of  the  district ;  it  is  mixed  with  day 
till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  mortar,  and  is  then  formed  into 
balls  of  a  moderate  sise,  which  are  piled  in  the  grate  and  give  out  a 
strong  heat  Iron-stone  is  procured  from  the  coal-measures  near 
Llanmly,  where  are  considerable  iron-worka.  The  northern  outcrop 
of  a  basin  of  carboniferous  limestone  crosses  the  county  in  a  waving 
line,  and  at  Caermarthen  Bay  divides  the  coal-field  into  two  pazta^ 
separating  that  which  is  in  Pembrokeshire  from  that  in  CSaermar- 
thenshire  and  Glamorganshire.  From  this  belt  of  luneatone  the 
farmers  of  this  county  obtain  their  lime  for  manure.  Some  marble 
of  a  blue  colour  slightly  veined  with  white,  which  bears  an  excellent 
poliah,  is  quarried  m  it :  it  is  wrought  into  chimney-pieces  and  sent 
to  Bristol    The  tombstones  in  the  neighbourhood  are  all  made  of  it 

The  old  red-sandstone^  which  rises  from  beneath  the  mountain 
limestone^  occupies  in  the  oounty  only  a  comparatively  narrow  strip 
of  the  sur^hoe  bounding  the  coal-field  and  the  lunestone  district  to  the 
north.  About  Caenuffthen  the  rodcs  are  chiefiy  of -the  Silurian 
system.  Clay-slate  and  grauwadce-slate  underlie  uie  ssndatone,  and 
rising  from  beneath  it  occupy  the  rest  cf  the  county.  (Conybeare 
and  Phillips, 'Geology  of  Inland  and  Wales;'  Murchison,  'SUurian 
System;'  'Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain;' 
'Ordnance  Mi^;'  ' Geological  Map  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge.') 

Dwitietu,  Towm,  Se. — Gougfa,  in  his  additions  to  Ckmden,  says 
that  C!aermarthendure  contains  six  hundreds ;  but  this  is  not  correct 
There  are  altogether  eight  hundreds^  namely,  Cathinog  and  Cayo  in 
the  north,  Perfedd  in  the  east,  Tskwinmi  in  the  south-east,  Camn^on 
and  Kidwdly  in  the  south,  Derllys  in  the  west  and  south-west,  and 
Blvet  in  the  north-west  lite  three  hundreds  of  Iskennen,  Camwallon, 
and  Kidwelly  form  a  district  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  oounty, 
having  a  coroner  of  its  own. 

There  are  in  this  county  one  boroqg^  Caxbmajbshes,  with  ita  oon- 
tiibutory  borough  Llahxixt,  and  six  market4owns>,  beaideB  the  two 
already  mentioned : — ^Kidwelly,  Laughame^  Li*ahdil(>-yawb,  Llax- 
DOVSBT,  Llangadock,  and  Kswoasilb  Emltx.  Those  printed  in 
small  capitals  will  be  described  in  sepante  artides;  the  remainder 
we  ahall  Driefly  notice  here. 

KidwdUft  or  Offdmdi^  a  borough,  is  upon  the  Gwendraeth-vechan, 
or  Lesser  Gwendraeth,  near  its  junction  with  the  Gwendraeth-vawr ; 
8  milea  S.  from  Oaermarthen :  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851 
waa  1648.  Old  Kidwelly  was  oooe  surrounded  with  walls  and  had 
three  gates,  one  of  whidi  is  yet  standii^.  The  trade  of  New  Kid- 
welly has  declined,  owing  to  the  sand  obstnictl^g  the  navigation  of 
the  river.  The  church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  in  the  new 
town,  and  ia  a  plain  ancient  structure  containing  an  aiale  and  two 
ruined  tranae^ :  there  is  a  tower  at  the  west  end  surmounted  by  a 
spire  165  feet  m  height  A  good  stone  bridge  crosses  the  Gwendraeth- 
vechan.  The  andent  castle  oociq>]es  a  rocky  eminence  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Gwendraeth-vedian :  its  external i^pearance isgrand and 
imposing;  it  is  on  the  whole  in  tolerable  prestation.  Ttub  magni- 
ficent gatewi^  towards  the  west  which  formed  the  prindpal  entrance 
ii  yet  standing.  This  fortreas  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  the 
dose  of  the  11th  century  bv  a  Norman  knight  who  had  assisted  in 
the  conquest  of  Glamoiganahira.  There  is  a  Free  schooL  Some 
dight  remains  of  a  rdigious  house  are  traceabla  Kidwelly  has 
several  Dissenting  meeting-houaes. 

Lamgkamt  is  on  the  rig^t  bank  of  the  astoary  of  the  Tav^  about 
124  mUea  from  Caeiuiarthsp :  the  peculation  of  the  pariah  in  1851 
waa  201L  The  town  ie  built  on  the  edge  of  a  marsh  open  to  the  sea^ 
and  backed  by  high  grounds :  it  oontaina  a  oondderable  proportion  of 
reapeetable  houses.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St  Martin,  ia 
large  and  handaome.  The  eastle  of  Langhame  ia  a  picturesque  and 
noble  ruin.  It  waa  prdbafalv  bmlt  by  aome  of  the  Norman  lends  who 
invaded  thia  coast  soon  uter  the  Conquest:  it  waa  an  object  of 
fluent  hoatility  in  the  wars  between  the  Wdah  and  the  Kngliah, 
and  waa  again  oonteated  in  the  war  between  Charlea  L  and  the 
Parliament  There  are  alsothe  remains  of  a  building  called  Boche'a 
Castle^  but  supposed  to  have  been  really  a  monastery.  The  town  of 
Lauffharae  is  incorporated.  The  trade  of  the  place  consists  diiefly 
of  ue  export  of  small  quantitiea  of  butter  and  oom.  There  are 
severd  Dissentiog  plaoea  of  worship  and  aome  parochial  endowmenta. 
Tins  town  waa  the  birthplaoe  of  an  eminent  politicd  and  theological 
writer.  Dean  Tucker,  who  died  in  1799. 

Uamgadock^  or  Llim  Chdog  Fmmr^  vk  in  the  vale  of  Towy,  near  th« 
junction  of  the  Sawddy  with  that  river,  about  8^  mHea  from  Llandilo- 
vawr :  the  population  of  the  hamletof  Above  Sawthe^  which  contains 
the  town  of  liaQgadod^^  waa  825  in  185L     The  town  oooopiea  • 
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delighifiil  aitiiatioii,  and  has  a  Ter^  respMUble' appeannoei  The 
ehuroh,  an  old  and  subatantial  edifloe,  is  dedicated  to  St  CSadog, 
whence  the  name  of  the  town  is  deriTed.  There  are  sereral  Disienting 
meeting-hoiues.  A  modem  bridge  of  fiye  arches  croeses  the  Tow^. 
Coal  and  limestone  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  coal  is 
sent  partly  by  canal  to  Swansea,  and  exported  from  thence.  A  short 
distance  to  the  south  of  Llangadock  is  a  hill  called  Tri  Chrdg,  or  the 
Three  Hillocks;  on  the  summit  are  three  barrows,  whence  it  has 
reoeiTod  ite  name ;  near  them  are  yestiges  of  a  British  encampment. 

The  Tillage  of  S^.  CUat,  9  miles  from  Caermarthen  towards  Milford, 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gynan  with  the  Taf,  and  exports  a 
considerable  quantity  of  com,  butter,  and  o^er  agricultural  pxx>duce: 
the  parish  had  in  1851  a  population  of  1240.  There  are  some  remains 
of  an  alien  priory  of  Cluniac  monks.  St.  Clear  had  once  a  strong 
castle,  the  site  of  which  is  indicated  by  an  artificial  mound  of  earth. 
This  Tillage  attained  considerable  notoriety  a  few  years  back  from 
having  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  '  Rebecca'  rioters.  AhergioiUi, 
two  miles  E.  frx>m  Caermarthen,  is  a  small  town,  in  which  is  the 
palace  of  the  bishop  of  St.  David's.  There  is  an  Endowed  school  in 
the  town :  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1861  ttsb  2325.  Penibrty, 
on  the  righibank  of  the  Burrv  estuary,  12  miles  S.  from  Caermarthen : 
the  pop^tion  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  8310.  In  this  parish  is 
Pembrey  Harbour,  or  Burry  Port^  which  has  been  rendered  capable 
of  containing  80  large  ooalsting  Teasels.  A  small  mineral  railway 
connects  some  mines  witii  the  harbour,  and  a  canal  unites  Pembrey 
with  the  Kidwelly  and  Llanelly  OanaL  The  coal-mines  and  iron- 
works furnish  considerable  employment.  Ftrrytide  is  a  small 
watering-place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  sastuary  of  the  Towy,  about 
8  miles  S.  from  Caernarvon.  The  parish  of  St  Ishmael's,  in  which 
it  is  situated,  had  in  1851  a  population  of  908.  Ferryside  is  a  good 
deal  resorted  to  for  bathing  by  the  inhabitants  of  Caermarthen,  and 
is  a  very  quiet  pleasant  little  village. 

Dwiti/om  fw  £cdeiiattieal  atnd  Legal  JPurpofSf.— This  county  is  in 
the  diocese  of  St  David's,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Caermarthen ;  a  very  small  part  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cardigan. 
The  number  of  parishes,  according  to  the  population  returns,  is  76. 
The  county  is  divided  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  into  five 
Unions :— Caermarthen,  Llandilo-vawr,  Llandovery,  Uanellv,  and 
Kewcastle-in-Emlyn.  These  Poor-Law  Unions  include  83  parishes  and 
townships,  with  a  population  in  1851  of  128,738.  The  area  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Unions  is  larger  than  that  of  the  county. 
The  county  is  in  the  SouUi  Wales  circuit ;  the  assises  are  held  at 
Caermarthen^  also  the  Epiphanv,  Easter,  and  Michaelmas  sessions ; 
the  Midsummer  sessions  are  h^d  at  Llandilo-vawr.  County  courts 
are  held  in  Caermarthen,  Llandilo-vawr,  Llandovery,  Llanelly,  and 
Newcastle-in-Emlyn.  The  county  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament ;  before  the  Reform  Act  it  returned  only  one. 
Caermarthen  with  Llanelly  returns  one  member ;  and  Kewoastle  is 
united  with  Adpar  (Cardiganshire)  as  a  contributory  borough  to 
Cardigan. 

ffiaUny,  Antiqmiiet,  Ae.'—To  the  Roman  general  Julius  Frontbus 
ar«  afloru>ed  two  Roman  roads,  the  'Via  Julia  Maritima'  and  the 
« Yia  Julia  Montana^'  which  cross  this  county ;  the  first  near  the 
eoast^  probably  through  Keath  and  Loughor  (Okmorganahire),  and 
Caermarthen ;  the  second,  more  inland,  by  LLangadock  and  LUmdilo- 
vawr.  These  roads  seem  to  have  united  at  Maridunum  (Caermarthen), 
snd  thence  to  have  been  continued  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Menapia 
(St  David's),  probably  in  a  direction  nearly  due  west  Other  Roman 
roads  have  been  traced.  Near  Lhmboidy,  west  of  Caermarthen,  are 
the  remains  of  a  British  or  Roman  camp,  ^  the  entrance  of  which  in 
1692  were  found  200  Roman  silver  coins,  of  early  date,  buried  in  two 
leaden  boxes  just  under  the  surface  of  the  g^und. 

The  it^wn*"*  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  mineral  riches  of 
Cbeimartbenshire.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Cothy,  near  Pumpsant,* 
is  a  mine  called  the  Gk)gdf[iu,  or  Ogofau,  which,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  county,  was  wrought  by  the  Romans  in  search  for 

gold. 

Alter  the  departure  of  the  Romans  this  district  was  included  in 
the  principality  of  Ceredigion  (Cardigan) ;  but  in  the  9th  century  it 
waa  sabject  to  Rhodri  Mawr,  or  Roderick  the  Qreat^  who  united  the 
whole  of  Wales  into  one  kingdom.  Upon  the  division  of  his  territories 
among  his  three  sons,  Ceredigion,  including  Caermarthenshire  and 
nearly  all  the  rast  of  South  Walea»  fell  to  the  lot  of  Cadell,  the  leat 
of  whose  government  was  at  Dinas  Fawr,  or  Dynevor,  where  Rhodri 
had  built  a  pdiaoe.  The  division  of  Wales  among  the  sons  of  Rhodri 
was  a  fatal  step ;  diisensions  broke  out  among  the  brothars ;  Cadell 
eonquend  Powis  (a  district  between  the  Wye  and  the  Severn),  the 
heritage  of  his  brother  Mer^  He  was  himself  subsequently  attacked 
by  his  other  brother  Anarawd,  king  of  Gwynedd,  or  North  Wales; 
and  in  this  war  Caermarthenahire  was  ravaged  by  Anarawd  with  a 
powarftd  force  supported  by  some  Saxon  auxiliaries.  Cadell  was 
succeeded  in  907  by  his  son  Hywell,  who  subsequently  united  the 
wiiole  of  Wales  under  his  sceptre ;  and  becsme,  under  the  name  of 
Hywell  Dda  (or  HoweU  the  Good),  celebrated  as  the  leftidator  of  his 
kingdom.  A  fresh  division  of  the  kingdom  after  Hywell's  death 
bcoug^t  new  troubles;  the  occasional  re-unions  which  resulted  frpm 
mere  force  were  not  permanent;  and  to  the  mise^  of  these  civil 
bfoils  were  added  the  ravages  of  Danish  invaders.    In  these  contests 


Caermarthenshire  had  its  share,  and  two  remarkable  engagements 
were  fought  within  its  borders;  one  in  1020  at  AbergwiUi,  near 
Caermarthen,  in  which  Llewellyii,  at  that  time  sovereign  of  the  whole 
of  Wales,  defeated  and  slew  a  Scottish  adventurer.  Run,  who  per- 
sonating one  of  the  Welsh  princes  had  raised  a  force  amoog  the 
disaffected  chieftains ;  another  in  1021,  in  which  Llewellyn  defeated 
two  native  princes,  who  were  supported  sgainst  him  by  the  Irish  and 
Scots,  but  fell  himself  in  the  action  through  treacheiy.  This  battle 
was  fought  near  Caermarthen.  Throughout  these  contests  Dynevor 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  govemment  for  South  Wales. 

Some  years  after  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans,  the 
great  feudal  lords  whose  possessions  bordered  upon  Wales  began  a 
series  of  encroachments  upon  the  principality  of  South  Wales,  by 
which  it  was  gradually  reduced  to  the  counties  of  Caermarthen  and 
Cardigan ;  even  these  were  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  Henry  L 
of  England.  A  considerable  part  of  the  principality  of  Dynevor  was 
given  up  by  Henry  L  to  a  Welsh  prince  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
feudal  subject  of  the  crown  of  England.  Ghradually  the  princes  of 
Wales  sunk  into  the  character  of  subjects  of  England,  and  their  hos- 
tilities with  each  other  and  with  the  neighbouring  Norman  lords 
assumed  more  the  character  of  the  strug|^es  between  a  powerAil  and 
restless  nobility  for  territory  or  pre-eminence  than  of  tiie  resistance 
of  one  nation  to  the  aggression  of  another.  In  the  wars  between 
Llewellyn,  prince  of  North  Wales,  and  Henry  III.,  Caermarthenshire 
became  the  scene  of  contest ;  and  in  a  severe  action  the  ^Sfig^ii^h,  who 
were  besieging  Dynevor  castle,  were  entirely  defeated  by  the  troops 
of  Llewellyn,  aided  by  some  chieftains  of  SouUi  Wales.  In  ^e  fins! 
contest  between  Llewellyn  and  Edward  L  the  WeUdi  were  entirely 
defeated  near  Llandilo-vawr,  and  Llewellvn  was  subsequenUv  beset 
by  the  English  and  killed  while  apart  from  his  tfrmy.  When  the 
complete  subjugation  of  Wales  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L, 
Caermarthen  became  the  seat  of  courts  of  law  which  that  prince 
established  for  South  Wales.  The  subsequent  revolts  of  the  natives 
were  repressed  and  punished  as  acts  of  treason.  During  the  revolt  of 
Owen  Qlyndwr,  at  a  subsequent  period,  Caermarthen  castle  was  taken 
by  a  body  of  French  sent  to  support  that  chieftain. 

Of  the  troublous  period  which  preceded  the  conquest  of  South 
Wales  this  county  possesses  several  memoriala  in  the  baronial  castles, 
the  remaina  of  which  are  so  numerous  Those  of  CaeraMrthen,  Kid- 
welly, Laughame,  Llangadock,  Emlyn,  and  St  Clear,  have  been  already 
noticed ;  D^rnevor  and  Carreg  Cennen  are  noticed  under  Llakoilo- 
YAWB,  and  Llandovery  under  Llaxdoybbt.  Two  others  call  for  notice 
here,  LlanstufiBui,  or  Llan  Stephen,  on  a  rock  of  great  height  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Towv,  near  its  mouth ;  and  Dryslwvn,  in  uie  vale  of 
Towy,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  between  Llandilo-vawr  and 
Caermarthen.  Llan  Stephen  Castle  commands  the  entrance  of  the 
river ;  and  from  it  there  is  a  fine  prospect  on  the  one  side  towards 
Caermarthen,  and  on  the  other  towards  Tenby  in  Pembrokeshire, 
across  a  fine  bay.  The  ruins  form  a  picturesque  object^  whether 
viewed  frt>m  the  land  or  the  water;  and  there  is  sufficient  of  thmn  to 
show  that  the  area  inclosed  by  the  castle  walls  must  have  beoi  large. 
The  ecclesiastical  ruins  at  Caermarthen,  Kidwelly,  and  St  Clear,  have 
been  mentioned ;  to  these  we  may  add  TaUagh  or  Talley  Abbey,  in  the 
vale  of  the  CoUiy,  founded  by  Rhuys  ap  Qrufiydd,  prince  of  South 
Wales,  who  died  in  1197,  for  FAomonstratensian  canons;  Ait^Uwii^ 
or  Whitdsnd  Cistercian  Abbey,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tave^  the  time 
of  whose  foundation  is  disputed ;  the  yearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution 
was  15St  17«.  2d 

In  the  civil  war  of  the  17th  century  this  county,  together  with  the 
counties  of  Pembroke  and  Cardigan,  was  held  Ibr  the  long  by  lUohard 
earl  of  Carberry.  The  Parliamentary  forces  opposed  to  him  were 
commanded  by  Qeneral  Laughame,  who  took  from  the  Royalists  the 
castles  of  Caermarthen  and  Laughame.  At  a  subsequent  period 
Laughame  went  over  to  the  Royalists ;  and  upon  his  defeat  with  his 
coadjutors  by  Colonel  Horton,  several  skirmishes  took  place  in  Caer- 
marUienshire  as  the  defeated  party  retzeated  towarda  Pembroke  castle^ 
where  they  were  besieged  by  Cromwell  and  forced  to  surrender. 

There  were  in  1851  three  savings  banks  in  Caermarthenshire ;  at 
Llandilo,  Llanelly,  and  Newcastle-Bmlyn.  The  total  amount  owing 
to  depositors  on  the  20th  November  1861  was  80,1622. 17t.  Ad. 

CAERNARVON,  the  chief  town  of  Caernarvonshire,  and  the  capital 
of  North  Wales ;  a  port^  borough,  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poop-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Llanbeblig  and  hundred  of  I»- 
Qorfiii,  ]b  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Menai  Strait,  in  68*  9'  N. 
lat,  4"*  16'  W.  long.;  distant  286  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London 
by  road.  Bangor,  the  nearest  nulway  station,  8  miles  from  Caer- 
narvon, is  288  nulee  fr^m  London  by  the  North-Westem  and  Chester 
and  Holyhead  railways.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Caernarvon 
in  1861  was  8674.  The  borough  is  governed  b^  6  aldermen  and 
18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  with  the  contribu- 
tory boroughs  of  Pwllheli,  Nevin,  Criocieth,  Conway,  and  Bangor, 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  Tb»  living  of 
Llanbeblig  is  a  vicarage  held  witn  the  curacies  <^  Caernarvon  and 
Waenfawr  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Bangor.  Caernarvon 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  sixteen  parishes  and  towndiipi^  with 
area  of  48,406  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  8(^211. 

At  Llanbeblig,  about  hau  a  mile  from  Caernarvon,  are  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  station  S^gontium,  or  Caarseiont    On^  some  fki^gments 
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id  the  waUfl  now  toM,  of  which  on  the  south  ti^e  then  sm  exten- 
bItb  porMons  in  a  tolerably  perfect  itate.  In  1845  a  Roman  yilla 
■nd  bathe  were  traced,  and  a  number  of  ooine  found,  including  one 
struck  on  ocoaaion  (tf  the  subjugation  of  the  Jewish  people  by  Vespasian. 
A  well  in  the  neighbourhood  sUll  bean  the  name  of  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Constantine.  In  the  local  museum  are  deposited  numerous  spe- 
ehnens  of  gold  and  copper  coins,  personal  ornaments,  and  other  Roman 
remains  discovered  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Segontium.  A  Roman 
road  is  still  traceable  leading  to  Dinas  Dinorddwig,  a  Roman  station 
a  few  miles  to  the  east.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Seiont  is  a  Roman 
fort  stiU  nearly  entire.  The  walls  are  about  11  feet  high  and  6  feet 
thick,  with  three  piunJlel  rows  of  droular  holes  about  8  inches  in 
diameter  running  all  round  the  walls. 

Caemarvon  owes  its  importance,  if  not  also  its  origin,  to  the  erection 
by  Edward  L  of  the  castle,  a  great  part  of  the  remains  of  which  still 
exist  The  erection  of  the  castle  wss  commenced  in  1288  or  1284, 
and  the  work  was  carried  on  during  the  succeeding  10  years :  the 
walls  of  Segontium  furnished  a  part  of  the  materials ;  limestone  was 
brought  from  Anglesey,  and  otner  materials  from  Vaenol,  between 
Caernanron  and  Bangor.  At  Gaemanron,  in  1284,  the  first  English 
'  Prince  of  Wales,'  afterwards  the  unhappy  Edwaid  IL,  was  bora. 
Upon  an  insurrection  of  the  Welsh  in  1294,  under  Uadoc,  an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Llewellyn  prince  of  Wales,  the  castle  and  town  were 
taken  by  the  Welsh,  the  English  inhabitants  massacred,  and  the  place 
burnt.  After  this  the  workis  appear  to  have  been  commenced  afresh, 
and  continued  till  their  completion.  The  tower  called  the  Eagle 
Tower,  from  the  figure  of  an  eagle  carred  on  it  in  stone^  was  com- 
pleted in  1817;  it  could  not  therefore  haTc  been,  as  popularly  sup- 
posed, the  birthplace  of  Edward  IL,  the  flnt  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
castle  was  defended  for  Hemy  IT.  against  Owen  Glyndwr,  by  two 
Welsh  captains,  to  whom  it  bad  been  intrusted.  In  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  L  and  the  Parliament  the  castle  was  alternately  in  the  hands 
of  the  opposing  parties,  but  in  1640  it  was  taken  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarians who  retained  possession  of  it. 

The  external  walls  of  the  castle  are  nearly  entire,  inclosing  a  space 
of  3  acres,  of  an  oblong  shape :  they  are  from  8  to  10  feet  tuick,  and 
have  within  their  thickness  a  covered  gallery  with  loopholes  foe  the 
discharge  of  arrows.  There  are  in  the  circuit  of  the  wadls  18  em- 
battled towers  with  turrets :  some  are  pentagonal,  while  others  have 
■ix  or  eight  sidea  The  principal  entry  to  the  castle  is  by  a  gateway 
originally  defended  by  four  portcullises,  under  a  massy  tower,  on  the 
front  of  which  is  a  statue  of  Edward  I.  The  interior  of  the  castle  is 
much  dilapidated :  but  the  walls  have  been  recently  repaired  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Salvin,  and  it  is  now  carefully  preserved.  The 
mayor  of  Caernarvon  is  during  his  term  of  office  deputy-govemor  of 
the  castle. 

Caernarvon  was  made  a  tree  borough  by  Edward  I.  The  charter 
dated  September  1284  was  the  first  granted  by  Edward  I.  to  Wales. 
The  name  of  the  borough,  Caer-yn-Arum,  signifies  the  town  or  fortress 
in  Arfon,  the  district  opposite  Anglesey.  The  town  walls  are  defended 
by  round  towers,  and  had  originally  only  two  gates :  other  openings 
have  been  subsequently  made  to  form  a  communication  with '£e 
suburbs  on  the  east^  which  have  so  far  increased  as  to  make  a  new 
town.  The  streets  are  narrow  but  regularly  laid  out,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles ;  they  are  well  paved  and  lighted.  Much  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  town  of  late  years. 
Outside  the  town  wall  and  along  tne  shore  of  the  Menai  is  a  terrace 
extending  from  the  quay  to  the  north  side  of  the  town ;  there  is  here 
a  landing-pier,  recently  built  Another  pier  projects  into  the  Seiont 
The  guild-hall  is  over  one  of  the  ancient  gates  of  the  town.  The 
eoun^-haU  in  which  the  assizes  are  held  is  a  commodious  building; 
the  county  prison  is  emalL  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 
There  are  a  market-hou«»  and  a  corn-market.  An  establishment  for 
warm  and  cold  baths,  with  reading-room,  &a,  has  been  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  about  0000/L 1^  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey. 

At  the  parish  church  of  Llanbeblig  divine  serrioe  is  conducted  in 
the  Welsh  language ;  at  St  Mary's,  &e  ohapd  of  ease  in  Caernarvon, 
the  services  are  in  English.  There  are  seven  places  of  worship  for 
Dissenters,  at  one  of  which  (the  Wesleyan)  the  services  are  conducted 
in  English.  Model  National  schools  were  erected  in  Caernarvon  in 
1848  at  a  cost  of  80001.  There  are  two  other  National  schools,  a 
British  school,  an  Infant  school,  and  a  Ragged  school  An  institution 
for  training  Welsh  national  schoolmasters  had  21  students  in  1852. 
A  mechanics  institution  and  two  reading-rooms  are  supported  in 
Caernarvon,  and  there  is  an  excellent  local  museum  in  connection  with 
the  Caernarvon,  Anglesey,  and  Merioneth  Natural  History  Sodeiy. 

There  is  no  manufacture  of  any  importance  in  Caernarvon :  the 
chief  trade  is  the  exportation  of  copper-ore  and  of  slates  from  the 
quarries  of  Llanberris  and  Llanllyfm  in  the  interior.  The  average 
annual  amount  of  slate  exported  is  90,000  tons.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  veaseli  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Caernarvon 
on  December  81st  1852  were— under  50  tons  177,  tonnage  5697; 
above  60  tons  245,  tonnage  21,578;  and  1  steam  vessel  of  88  tons. 
During  1852  there  entered  at  the  port  in  the  coastiDg-trade  1842 
Bailing  vessels,  tonnage  50,190;  and  cleared  288  of  9814  tons:  of 
■team  vessels  there  entered  44  of  8822  tons ;  and  cleared  80  of  2688  tons. 
In  the  oolonial  and  foreign  trade  there  entered  28  vessels  of  3966  tons : 
■od  elMied  90  of  6656  tons.    The  port  has  been  much  improved,  and 


there  is  a  railroad  from  the  slate-qnanies  of  Tallysaen  and  IjUmllyfiDf 
to  the  town.  There  is  an  extensive  iron  and  brass  foundry.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on*  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  m 
fishing. 

Caernarvon  is  resorted  to  as  a  bathing-place,  and  many  genteel 
fiunilies  reside  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
towns  generally  visited  by  tourists  m  Wales,  for  whose  accommodation 
there  are  excellent  hotels.  The  communication  with  Anglesey  is  kept 
up  by  a  small  steamer  which  plies  eveiy  half-hour  during  the  day. 
Caemarvon  has  two  weekly  markets,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday ; 
that  on  Saturday  is  of  most  importance.    There  are  five  annual  fiura. 

(Furry,  Cambrian  Miner ;  Bingley,  N&rth  Walei;  Clifb,  Boek  of 
North  waiet;  OommmUcaiionfrom  Oaernarvon.) 

CAERNARVONSHIRE  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  main- 
land of  Wales,  being  fiuther  to  the  north-west  than  any  other  county, 
except  the  island  of  Anglesey.  It  lies  between  52*  47'  and  58*  21' 
N.  lat,  8°  40'  and  4*  45'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Irish  Sea ;  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Menai  Strait,  which  separates  it  from 
Anglesey,  and  by  Caemarvon  Bay;  on  the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  the 
great  Bay  of  Cardigan,  which  forms  on  this  coast  the  smaller  bays  of 
Aberdaron,  Hell's  Mouth,  Ceiriad  Road,  and  St  Tudwal^  Road ;  on 
the  S.E.  it  is  bounded  by  Merionethshire ;  and  on  the  £.  by  Denbigh- 
shire, tram  which,  for  a  large  part  of  the  boundaiy,  it  is  separated 
by  the  river  Conway.  Caernarvonshire  is  thus  on  every  side,  except 
the  east  and  south-east^  washed  by  the  sea ;  while  inland  the  boundary 
is  for  the  most  part  formed  by  two  streams,  the  Conway  and  a  stream 
which  separatee  Caernarvonshire  from.  Merionethshire.  There  are 
three  detached  portions  on  the  east  or  Denbighshire  side  of  the 
Conway :  one  of  these  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  comprehends  the 
promontories  of  Great  Orme's  Head  and  Little  Orme's  Head.  The 
form  of  the  oounty  is  an  irregular  oblong,  having  its  greatest  length 
about  fifty-five  miles  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  twenty-two  miles. 
The  county  contains  870,278  acres :  the  population  of  the  ooun^  in 
1841  was  81,098 ;  in  1851  it  was  87,870. 

Ooattand  IHandi,  Surface,  Hfdrograpikjf,  and  Obsun«Mi<eaftefiii— » 
There  are  no  remarkable  headlands  on  the  coasts  except  QreAt  Onne's 
Head,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Conway.  Penmaen-mawr,  a  lof^ 
mountain,  rises  abruptly  from  the  beach,  between  Conway  and 
Bangor;  the  high  road  winds  along  its  side,  end  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  railwav  is  carried  through  it  by  a  tunnel  and  cuttingSL 
IVom  the  foot  of  Penmaen-mawr  the  Lavan  sands  extend  towaKls 
Bangor,  and  contract  the  navigable  part  of  the  otherwise  wide  north- 
east entrance  of  the  Menai  channeL  South-west  of  Caernarvon  a 
tongue  of  low  land  projects  into  the  Menai,  and  with  its  connected 
sands^  narrows  the  navigation  of  that  channel  in  the  south-west 
entrance.  In  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  county  the  Braioh- 
y-PwD,  the  promontory  of  the  Cancani  {Kayic€umr  Axpor)  of  Ptole- 
m»us,  abruptly  rises  from  the  ocean.  To  the  north  of  this  craggy 
coast,  there  are  numerous  little  creeks  or  inlets  which  form  safe 
retreats  for  fishermen ;  about  this  part  is  abundance  of  samphira^ 
which  sheep  and  cattle  eageriy  feed  on  and  grow  very  fiit  The 
herring,  the  lobster,  and  the  dorr  are  caught  on  this  coast  Opposite 
to  the  headland  of  Braieh-y-PwU  is  the  small  island  of  Bardsey,  on 
which  was  a  religious  establishment  of  very  early  date.  The  south- 
eastern  boundary  of  the  county  is  more  irregular  than  that  to  the 
north-west :  nearly  half  of  it  is  washed  by  the  sea.  From  the  head- 
land of  Penrhyn  Dfi  the  ooast  stretches  to  the  north-east,  being  for 
the  most  part  low  and  sandy,  especially  at  the  point  where  Caemar* 
vonshire  and  Merionethshire  meet,  where  a  sandy  inlet  or  wash  ie 
traversed  by  one  or  two  streams  wUch  here  find  an  outlet  to  the  sea. 
Across  these  sands  is  a  passage  dangerous  indeed^  but  shorter  than 
round  the  head  of  the  inlet  Not  far  from  the  promontory  of  Penrhyn 
Dd  are  the  two  small  islands  of  St  Tudwal ;  on  the  laiger  of  the  two, 
now  inhabited  only  by  sheep  and  rabbits,  and  in  the  season  by  puffins, 
was  formerly  a  Mligious  house  dedicated  to  St  TudwaL 

Caernarvonshire  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  mountains, 
some  of  which  are  the  loftiest  in  South  Britain.  From  the  western 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Conway  the  mountains  run  south-west, 
receding  gradually  firom  the  coast,  and  presenting  in  succession  the 
following  summits ;  Tal-y-Fan  and  Penmaen-mawr  (1540  feet),  Camedd 
LleweUyn  (8471  feet),  Camedd  Dafydd(8429  feet),  OUder  Veohaa  and 
Qlider-vawr,  Snowdon  (8571  feet,  the  highest  mountain  in  South 
Britain).  'From  Snowdon  the  mountains  vary  their  direction  a  little, 
so  as  gradually  to  approach  the  coast;  the  chief  summits  are  Craig 
Ooch,  Bwlch-mawr  (1678  feet),  Gymgoch,  and  Rivell  (1867  feet), 
which  is  close  upon  the  shore.  These  summits  may  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  main  range  of  the  Caernarvonshire  or  Snowdoniaa 
mountains.  From  .the  main  mass  of  Snowdon,  a  branch  running  in 
the  direction  of  the  town  of  Caernarvon  has  the  summit  Mod  £lio 
(2866  feet).  Other  branches  from  the  central  mass  occupy  the 
greatest  part  of  the  interior  of  the  oounty,  and  extend  into  Merioneth- 
shire. 

The  name  of  Snowdon  Is  tiie  Saxon  translation  (Snawdun,  'Snow- 
mountain  ')  of  the  ancient  Welsh  name  CSreigie-'r-Eira,  according  to 
Pennant;  out  some  other  Welsh  writers  maJce  the  native  name  to- 
signify  the  eaglets  rock  or  hilL  Snowdon  is  Ihe  centre  of  the  great 
mountain  range  which  tzaverses  Caernarvonshire  frt>m  north-east  to 
south-west    Its  highest  point  is  named  Y  WyddJEs,  the  Couqpioaoiii^ 
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and  is  $571  fM  ftbov^  the  lerel  of  the  ma.    From  this  oaninl  point 

Srooeed  four  great  battreas-like  ridgea,  aeparated  from  each  other  by 
eep  cwjDBf  or  hollows,  their  sides  in  many  places  forming  lofty  preci- 
pices; in  the  hollows  lie  several  tarns  or  momitain  lakes.  Idyn 
Llydaw,  the  largest  of  the  lakea,  is  rather  more  than  a  mUe  long. 
The  yiew  from  the  summit  of  Snowdon  is  of  extraordinary  extent. 
Besides  a  lai^  part  of  North  Wales  (including  the  Isle  of  Anglesey 
which  lies  like  a  map  at  your  feet),  the  view  is  said  to  embrace  the 
logleborough  Mountains  in  Torkahire,  the  mountains  of  Westmor- 
land and  Cumberland,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  tiie  Isle  of  Man, 
the  mountains  of-  Wi(ddow,  and  a  laige  part  of  the  Irish  coast  The 
whole  of  this  wide  space  cannot  of  ootme  be  seen  at  any  one  time 
when  the  aun  is  above  the  horiaon ;  but  a  large  portion  may  be  seen 
on  a  dear  day.  Some  of  the  other  mountains  of  the  range  are,  as 
alrsady  ahown,  veiy  lofty,  and  form  noble  and  picturesque  objects. 
The  almost  inaooessible  Outnesses  of  this  district  formed  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  native  Welsh;  and  when  Edward  L  penetrated  into 
the  recesses  of  Snowdonia  the  struggle  waa  virtually  at  an  end.  To 
secure  the  pasBee,  Edward  erected  Ihe  castles^  the  ruina  of  which  still 
attest  the  importance  attached  to  the  poasession  of  this  wild  district 
The  Snowdon  mountain  tract  he  converted  into  a  royal  forest,  and  it 
continued  a  royal  forest  till  1649,  when  it  was  disafibrested :  but  a 
Fsnger  and  deputy-ranger  are  still  appointed. 

From  the  small  size  and  peninsular  form  of  this  county,  and  the 
consequent  nearness  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  the  rivers  are  small 
though  vexy  numerous.  Many  of  them  rise  from  or  expand  into 
lakes  or  mountain  tanis,  which  oear  the  general  native  name  of  Llyn, 
lake  or  pooL  The  CbiMSoy,  or  Cyn-wy,  Uiat  is,  'chief  water'  (the 
Toisohius  of  Ptolemssus),  x^ses  in  tha&  part  of  the  ooimty  which  lies 
between  Merionethslure  and  Denbighshire.  Llyn  Oonwayi  fh>m  which 
it  flows,  is  about  a  mile  long  and  threoKiuarteni  of  a  mile  broad,  sur« 
rounded  with  deep  bogs  and  ronssss  of  rock,  and  producing  a  sort  of  char 
or  red  trout.  fVom  the  south  comer  of  this  lake  theriver  flows  with  great 
rapidity,  and  ia  swelled  by  many  small  streams  ftrom  the  neighbouring 
hiUa,  soma  of  whidb,  as  well  as  the  Conway  itself,  are  distingiiished  by 
several  fine  cataracts.  Below  the  junction  of  the  Llugwy,  near  Capd 
Curig,  the  Conway  passes  the  town  of  Llanrwst  (Denbighdiire),  whers 
tbenavigation  commences,  and  recelveson  the  left  several  streams  which 
flow  from  the  Uyns  or  lakes  of  Oaernarvonahire,  and  render  it  navigable 
to  vessels  of  about  100  tons,  with  fr-eights  of  timber  and  slatea.  Near 
its  outfall  the  river  widens  into  an  estuary,  and  flows  under  the  walls 
of  Conway  Castle  into  the  Irish  Sea.  Its  length  is  about  28  or  80 
miles,  for  12  or  13  of  which  it  is  nav%able.  The  OUu  JUyn  rises  fr^m 
the  Ffynnon  Lias,  and  flows  for  the  most  part  to  the  south-west  into 
Cardigan  Bay,  between  Cricoeith  (Caernarvonshire)  and  Harlech 
(Merionethshire).  Near  its  source  it  forms  a  vety  lofty  caacade,  and 
is  altogether  one  of  the  moat  romantic  rivers  of  Wales.  It  passes 
through  Idyn  Gwynan  and  Llyn-y«Dinas,  two  lakes  in  a  most  beautiful 
valley.  A  portion  of  the  sandy  soil  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  has 
been  reclaimed  by  means  of  an  embankment.  The  whole  course  of 
the  Qlas  Llyn  is  about  16  or  17  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  Pont 
Abeiglaallyn.  The  Cfwrfai  rises  on  the  west  side  of  Snowdon,  and 
flows  north-west  through  Llyn  Cjrwallyn  into  the  Menai,  south-west 
of  Caernarvon.  The  Seioni,  rising  from  the  same  mountain,  flows  in 
a  aimilar  dirootion  through  the  two  lakes  of  Llanberris  into  the  Menal 
at  Caernarvon:  the  Lt^i,  which  has  its  souroa  also  in  Snowdon, 
flowa  west  through  the  lakes  Llynniau  Nant-y-Uef,  or  Nantle  pooLk 
into  Caernarvon  Bay :  and  the  Osrtpen  riaea  in  Mount  Trevaen,  and 
flows  through  Llyn  Ogwen  into  the  Menai  near  Bangor. 

There  are  no  canala  in  Caernarvonshire.  A  railroad  ooimeote  the 
Penrhyn  alate  quazriea  with  Port  Penrhyn,  near  Bangor;  another 
eonneeta  the  alate  quarries  of  Llanllyfhi  with  Caernarvon ;  and 
another  oonneota  Hie  alate  quarriea  of  Glogwyn-y-€Ugfr«n  with  Port 
Diaorwig^  north  of  Caernarvon.  The  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway 
skirts  the  northern  part  of  the  oounty  from  Conway  to  about  two 
milea  heyoad  Bangor,  where  it  crosses  the  Menai  by  the  Britannia 
tubular  bridge,  and  entera  Anglesey.  The  parliamentary  road  from 
London  through  Shrewsbury  to  Holyhead  crosses  the  county  in  a 
north-weat  direction  from,  the  river  Conway,  near  Bettw»-y-Coed,  to 
the  Bospenaion-bridge  over  the  Menai  near  Bangor.  ¥Vom  this  road 
there  ia  a  branch  on  the  right  from  Bettws  to  Llanrwst  and  Conway, 
and  another  branoh  on  the  left  from  Capel  Cmig  to  Caemarvon. 
There  are  several  other  important  roads. 

O«^ogp  amd  MnwaJtogy. — The  rooks  of  Caernarvonshire  belong 
chiefly  to  the  lower  Silurian  system.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  county 
is  oompoaed  of  the  Cambrian  slates  and  related  rocks.  Slate  is  quar- 
ried extensively  at  Nantfranoon.  Llanberris,  and  elsewhere  in  this 
county.  Roofing^latea  and  writingHdates  are  procurad,  and  chimney 
piers  and  a  great  variety  of  fltncy  uticlea  are  made.  Slabs  are  pro- 
cured large  enough  for  tomb-stones  and  paving-slabs.  Gkauwadce, 
serpentine,  porphyry,  hornblende,  indurated  alate,  and  varioua  meta< 
morpfaic  rooka  with  veins  of  quarts  occur  in  the  mountainoua  region, 
at  Snowdon,  and  elsewhere.  Along  the  coast-line  of  the  Menai  Strait 
between  Caernarvon  and  Bangor  is  a  strip  of  carboniferous  limestone 
of  which  also  the  Great  and  Latile  Orme's  Head  are  composed.  Mica 
and  chlorite  alates,  of  ttie  primary  or  Cambrian  slate  system,  are  met 
with  along  the  south-western  coast  from  Porth-dynnlaen  to  Braieh-y- 
PwU ;  ana  also  l^  the  Menai  Strait  aouth-weeii  ii  Bangoiv    BstWMn 


Conway  and  Bangor  the  old  red-sandstone  is  found :  it  also  forms  the 
headland  of  Braidi-y-PwU.  Copper  is  the  chief  metal  of  Caernarvon- 
shire. Extensive  copper  mines  are  worked  at  Orme's  Head  and  on 
the  sides  of  Snowdon.  Lead  is  worked  on  the  slopes  of  Snowdon  and 
between  Llanrwst  and  Capel  Curig. 

,  DivUumtf  Towns,  d;e. — Caernarvonshire  is  divided  into  ten  hundreds. 
The  south-west  extremity  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  hundred 
of  Commitmaen  or  Cymytmaen ;  adjacent  to  this  are  the  hundreds  of 
Dinlaen  or  Dinllevn  on  the  norlh-weat  ooast,  and  Gafflogian  or  Gyflo- 
gion  on  the  south-east ;  the  hundred  of  Svionydd  or  Yflonydd  oocu* 
pies  the  remainder  of  the  ooast  of  Cardigan  Bay ;  and  those  of  Uwch- 
Gk)rfai  or  Gwrfai,  Is  Gorfai,  or  Gwrfai,  and  Llechwedd  Uchaf,  occupy 
the  north-west  coast,  each  extending  far  inland :  the  upper  part  of  the 
vale  of  the  Conway  is  occupied  by  the  hundred  of  Nant  Conway,  the 
lower  part  by  that  of  Llechwedd  Isaf ;  and  the  parts  on  the  coast  east 
of  the  Conway  form  the  hundred  of  Creuddyn. 

The  county  town  is  Cakbvabvoit,  on  the  shore  of  the  Menai  Strait, 
285  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London.  There  are  one  city,  B^koob, 
four  market-towns,  PwLLHaLi,  Cokwat,  Nevin,  and  Cricoieth,  and  the 
new  town  of  Tremadoa  Criccieth,  Nevin,  and  Tremadoo  may  be 
noticed  here :  the  other  towns  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
titles.  Orieciah  or  Oriekieth  lies  on  the  Bay  of  Cardigan,  about  24 
miles  south  from  Caernarvon  by  the  road.  The  population  of  the 
parliamentary  borough,  which  is  contributory  to  Caiemarvon,  was  5S0 
m  1851.  It  IS  a  poor  straggling  place,  with  houses  built  without  any 
regard  to  order,  and  having  nothing  worthy  of  notice  save  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  castle,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Edward  I.  about  1286. 
The  castle  stands  on  an  eminence  jutting  into  the  aea.  It  was  pro- 
bably of  some  importance  frx>m  its  position.  There  is  a  Free  schooL 
Nevin  or  Nrfyn  lies  on  a  small  bay  on  the  N.W.  ooast  of  the  county, 
21  miles  from  Caemarvon  along  the  coast  The  population  of  the 
parliamentary  borough,  which  is  contributoiy  to  Caemarvon,  was 
1854  in  1851.  It  waa  made  a  free  borough  by  Edward  the  Black 
Prince.  Edward  I.  had  previously  held  a  grand  tournament  here^ 
just  after  the  oonqueat  of  Wales.  The  town  consists  of  a  few  stra^ 
gling  houses ;  it  has  a  small  port,  but  little  or  no  commeroe.  The 
church  is  a  plain  building ;  and  there  are  several  dissenting  meeting- 
houses. The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  four  annual  foirs. 
The  little  harbour  of  Porth-yr-Lleyn,  or  Dynnlaen,  near  Nevin  is 
supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  Romans,  as  strong  entrenchments^ 
apparently  the  work  of  the  Romans,  may  be  observed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  bay  i^ords  excellent  shelter,  for  which  purpose  a 
thousand  vessels  have  availed  themselvea  of  it  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
The  pier  serves  as  a  breakwater. 

TremadoCf  <^  ph^ce  of  quite  modem  date,  is  20  miles  S.  by  E.  fr«m 
Caernarvon.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Ynyscynnaiam,  which 
includes  both  Tremadoo  and  Portmadoc,  was  2847  in  1851.  It  stands 
upon  a  portion  of  the  Traeth-mawr,  a  sandy  wash  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Glas  Llyn,  recovered  from  the  sea  b^  the  enterprise  of  W.  A. 
Madocks^  Esq.,  who  built  the  town,  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  Tro- 
Madoc  (tre,  a  house,  home,  township,  or  village).  Mr.  Madooks  laid 
out  the  town  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  having  a  market-house 
on  the  east  side,  a  handsome  building^  with  the  upper  story  laid  out  in 
good  assembly-rooms.  On  the  other  sides  of  the  area  are  well-built 
houses :  a  church  in  the  pointed  style,  a  place  of  worship  for  IMs- 
senters,  a  bank,  and  a  good  inn  are  to  be  found  here.  There  is  a 
market  on  Friday.  A  mile  and  a  half  ftt>m  Tremadoo  Is  PoHmadoe, 
which  has  come  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  size,  and  one  of  the 
chief  ports  for  the  export  of  slates.  It  is  also  in  some  repute  for  sea- 
bathing. There  are  good  quays  at  Portmadoc,  at  which  vessels  of 
800  tons  can  lie.  Slates,  lead,  imd  copper-ore  are  exported.  Timber 
coal,  and  Ume  are  the  principal  imports. 

A  few  of  the  viUagee  may  be  briefly  noticed  : — Aherdaron  lies  in 
the  hollow  of  a  bay  near  the  extremity  of  the  promontory  of  Lleyn — 
the  souUi-westem  termination  of  the  county.  The  entire  parish  con- 
tained 1289  inhabitants  in  1851,  but  the  village  itself  consists  merely 
of  a  few  mean  houses.  A  decrease  of  111  in  the  population  of  the 
parish  since  1841  is  accounted  for  by  emigration.  The  ooast  scenery 
here  is  remarkably  finoi  The  deserted  cuLuroh,  a  Norman  structure, 
stands  close  by  the  sea,  and  is  a  picturesque  building.  A  few  milea 
from  Aberdaron  ia  a  cromlech  of  much  interest  from  the  peaked 
form  of  the  cap  stone.  Beddgdert,  18  miles  S.S.W.  frx>m  Caernarvon, 
population  947,  one  of  the  head-quarters  of  tourists  in  North  Wales^ 
is  very  retired,  and  in  the  midst  of  much  grand  scenery.  The  cele- 
brated pass  of  Aberglaslljrn  is  in  the  neSghbouriiood.  In  this  village 
waa  a  priory  of  Augustine  monks.  There  is  an  excellent  hotel  at 
Beddgelert  Sethe»d(i,  about  12  miles  E.  ftt>m  Caernarvon,  is  a 
nK>dem  village  which  has  grown  rapidly :  the  population  of  Lland- 
wrog  parish,  in  which  Bethesda  is  situated,  was  2828  in  1851. 
Betheeda  owes  its  rise  to  the  neighbouring  slate  quarries  of  Braich-y* 
Cefri,  in  Nantfranoon,  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  Betheeda  has  a 
broad  street,  numerous  shopsi  a  church,  and  several  places  of  worship 
for  Dissenters.  Btttto^^f-OMd  (the  'Station  in  the  Wood'),  28  mUea 
B.  from  CammaitfCfn,  population  478  in  1851,  is  situated  on  the  Llugwy 
near  the  picturesque  bridge  of  Pont-y-Pair,  and  is  one  of  the  places 
visited  by  tourista.  The  river  soeneiy  here  is  remarkably  fine.  Mod 
Siabod  is  seen  to  great  advantage.  Six  miles  west  from  Bettws-y-Coed 
u  Cf(^  CW^  a  Toy  imaU  viUajge  oonoiflting  of  hax^ 
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with  a  little  ohuzch,  it  being  a  cfaapelzr  of  the  extensive  pariah  of 
UandegaL  It  pooBeaaeB  however  one  of  the  lai^geflt  and  beet  hoteLs  in 
the  principality,  and  is  a  favourite  atation  with  tourista  and  anglers. 
A  fine  view  of  Snowdon,  aeroaa  the  lakes,  is  obtained  here.  Many 
celebrated  or  picturesque  scenes  and  objects  are  in  the  vicinity. 
Olynnog,  0  miles  S.W.  from  Caernarvon,  population  1650  in  1851,  is 
situated  in  a  picturesque  spot  on  the  coast  of  Caernarvon  Bay,  and  is 
sometimes  chosen  for  a  summer  reudenoe.  The  church  is  an  ancient 
cruciform  edifioa  Here  is  said  to  have  been  a  religious  establishment 
as  early  as  the  6th  century,  founded  by  St.  Bueno.  An  ancient  chapel 
is  now  used  as  a  school-room.  In  a  field  between  the  church  and 
the  sea  is  the  Baohwen  cromlech :  several  other  antiquities  are  in  the 
neighbouihood.  Llanberris,  10  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Caernarvon, 
population  1111  in  1851,  is  generally  chosen  as  the  point  from  which 
the  ascent  of  Snowdon  is  commenced.  There  are  two  hotels  at 
Llanbearis.  The  village  is  a  poor  straggling  place.  The  church  has 
been  recently  restored.  There  are  extensive  slate  quarries  here,  and 
also  copper  mines.  The  Llanbenris  lakes  form  the  largest  sheet  of 
water  in  tiie  county.  Dolbadem  Castle  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence 
at  the  head  of  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which  divides  the  lakes.  The 
magnificent  pass  of  Uanbenis  is  at  the  east  of  the  village.  Zdandudno 
is  a  village  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  promontory  forming  QnaX 
Orme's  Head :  the  population  in  1851  was  1131.  Llandudno  is  a 
very  sequestered  place  in  a  rather  wild  spot ;  but  the  bav  is  open, 
very  beautiful,  has  a  good  sandy  beach,  and  is  said  to  be  weU  adapted 
for  bating.    There  are  several  British  antiquities  in  the  vicinity. 

JDmtions  for  BccUnattical  cmd  Legal  Purpoiet. — The  number  of 
parishes  given  in  the  population  returns  is  68,  and  there  are  five 
parishes  whid^  are  partly  in  this  and  partly  in  the  adjoining  counties, 
Denbigh  or  Merioneth.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  county  is  in  the 
diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Bangor.  Caernarvonshire  is  divided  by 
the  Poor-Law  CommiBsionen  into  four  Unions — Bangor  with  Beau- 
maris, Caernarvon,  Conway,  and  PwllheU.  The  Unions  contain  88 
pariyshes  and  townships,  with  a  population  in  1851  of  97,710 ;  but 
Uie  boundaries  of  the  Unions  are  not  strictly  co-extensive  with  those 
of  the  county. 

Caernarvonshire  is  in  the  North  Wales  circuit  The  assizes  and 
sessions  are  held  at  Caernarvon.  The  county  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  borough  of  Caernarvon,  with  its  con- 
tributory boroughs  of  Conway,  Cricdeth,  Nevin,  and  PwUheli,  and 
the  city  of  Bangor,  returns  one  member.  County  courts  are  held  at 
Bangor,  Caernarvon,  Conway,  PwllheU,  and  Portmadoa 

Hiatory  o/nd  AiUiquUiet. — There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining 
by  what  tribe  of  native  Britons  Caernarvonshire  was  inhabited  at  the 
Roman  conquest.  The  neighbouring  districts  of  North  Wales  were 
peopled  by  the  Ordovices,  and  we  incline  to  comprehend  Caernarvon- 
shire in  the  territory  of  that  tribe.  Ptolenueus  mentions  the  Conway 
under  the  name  of  Toisobius.  The  Romans  crossed  this  county 
under  Suetonius  PauUnus  when  they  attacked  Mona  (Anglesey), 
about  A.D.  59.  The  Ordovices  were  not  however  subdued  until  the 
time  of  Agrioola,  who  nearly  extirpated  them  about  A.D.  78.  In  the 
'Itinerary  of  Antoninus'  two  stations  within  this  county  are  given; 
Segontium,  now  Caer  Seiont  [Caxbnabvon]  ;  and  Conovium,  now 
Caer-Rhun,  near  Conway,  where  Roman  bricks  have  been  found 
inspribed  Lio.  z.,  and  the  foundations  of  buildings  discovered.  The 
British  or  Celtic  remains  are  numerous.  Vestiges  of  camps  and  hill 
forts  occur  in  several  places,  especially  about  Snowdonio.  Castell  Caer 
Lleion,  on  the  summit  of  the  Town  Hill,  about  2  miles  from  Conway, 
exhibits  considerable  remains  of  a  British  citadeL  Braich-y-Dinas,  on 
the  summit  of  Penmaen  Mawr ;  and  Tre-'r-Ceiri,  on  the  summit  of  Tr- 
Kifl,  are  also  remarkable  examples  (ff  British  fortresses.  There  are 
several  cromlechs  and  stone  circlesL  In  the  division  of  the  territories 
of  Rhodri  Mawr,  or  Roderick  the  Great,  between  his  sons  (a.d.  877), 
Caernarvonshire  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Gwynedd  (Latin 
Yenedocia)  or  North  Wales,  allotted  to  Aniurawd.  When  the  cessation 
of  the  northern  piracies  allowed  the  English  kings  (now  of  the 
Norman  race)  to  turn  their  arms  against  Wales,  this  county,  from  its 
remote  situation,  difficult  access,  and  mountainous  character,  became 
the  last  asylum  of  the  independence  of  Wales.  It  was  however  sub- 
dued by  Edward  L  in  1283.  In  the  subsequent  revolt  of  the  WeLUi 
under  Madoo,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales, 
Caernarvon  was  taken,  and  the  English  settiers  massacred.  Conway 
castle  was  besieged,  but  without  effect. 

Dolbadem  Castie,  supposed  to  be  of  British  origin,  is  on  a  rooky 
eminence  near  the  junction  of  the  two  lakes  of  Llanberris.  Of 
Dolwyddelan  Castie,  the  residence  in  the  12th  centuzr  of  Torwerth 
Drwndwn,  and  the  birth-place  of  the  fiunous  LlewelJ^  the  Great, 
little  more  than  one  of  the  towers  remains.  The  foundations  of 
Diganwy  Castle,  near  Great  Orme's  Head,  may  be  traced.  The  older 
part  of  Penrhyn  Castie,  near  Bangor,  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  YL, 
and  up  to  the  period  of  the  alterations  made  some  vears  sinoe  pre- 
sented a  fair  specimen  of  the  domestic  arohiteotuve  of  that  time. 

Caemarvonuiire  has  very  few  monastic  ruins.  There  was  a  prioiy 
of  Black  or  Augustine  Canons  at  Beddgelert^  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
religious  foundation  in  Wales  except  Bardsey,  but  there  are  few 
remains  of  it  Bardsey  Isle  also  possessed  an  extensive  religious 
establishmenty  but  of  it  also  there  are  few  vestiges  remaining. 

There  were  in  1851  savings  banks  at  Portmadoo  and  Pwllheli  The 


total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  the  20th  of  November  1851 
14,6922.  9a  Zd. 

CAERPHILLY.    [Glamoboahihibb.] 

CAERWYa    [FuiiTSHifiB.] 

CiESAREA-PHILIPPL    [Pahbab.] 

CiBSAREIA,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  ancient  Palestine^  founded  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  so  named  in  compliment  to  Augustus  Casar, 
was  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Levant,  about  22  miles  S.  frx>m 
Mount  Oarmel,  near  the  point  32''  82'  N.  lat,  SI""  54'  E.  long.  A 
town  named  ISurU  StrtUonia  previously  occupied  part  of  the  site : 
this  was  enlarged  and  embellished  with  white  marble  palaces  and 
other  laige  buildings  common  in  important  Roman  provincial  towns. 
The  cit^,  which  had  a  temple  to  Cesar  and  Rome^  a  rock-hewn  theatre, 
and  a  circus,  was  built  round  a  larg^  harbour,  the  greatest  wonder  of 
the  place,  which  was  formed  here  by  Herod,  at  a  point  of  the  coast 
where  before  there  was  only  an  open  roadstead.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbour  was  on  the  north,  and  it  was  sheltered  trom  the  south-west 
winds  by  a  massive  mole^  constructed  with  enormous  blocks  of  stone. 
These  great  improvements  raised  C«sareia  to  be  the  metropolis  of 
Palestine,  and  here  Roman  pmfects  and  titular  kings  of  Judna  had 
their  seat  of  government.  It  received  the  name  of  Flavia  from 
Yespasian,  who  planted  a  colony  in  CsBsareia,  but  the  old  name  always 
prevailed.  It  was  at  CsBsareta  that  **  the  door  of  fidth  was  first  opened 
to  the  Gentiles :"  the  city  eariy  became  a  metropolitan  see,  and  was 
conspicuous  for  the  firmness  of  its  martyrs  and  confesson  during  the 
persecutions  of  the  Christians.  Eusebius,  the  father  of  eoclesiaBtioal 
histoiy,  was  made  bishop  of  CflBsareia  about  A.D.  815.  Cnsareia  con- 
tinued to  be  a  place  of  considerable  importance  during  the  omsades, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  Christian  strongholds  along  the  coast.  Among 
the  ruins  which  now  cover  all  the  site  may  be  traced  the  ancient  walls; 
the  wall  and  ditch  of  the  Crusaders*  town,  which  was  of  less  extent 
than  the  ancient  city ;  the  substructions  of  a  cathedral  which  stood  on  a 
platform  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  previoualv  occupied  by  the  temple 
to  CsBsar  and  Rome ;  massive  fragments  of  the  towers  and  substruc- 
tions of  the  mole ;  and  prostrate  columns  of  granite,  porphyry,  and 
marble^  which  formed  the  portico  of  the  terrace-walk  along  the  bar 
hour.  The  ruins  of  Cassareia  have  long  served  as  a  quarry,  and  its 
stones  have  been  earned  away  to  build  the  houses  and  fortifica- 
tions of  Jaflh^  Acre,  and  Sidon.  (Didionary  of  ChreA  and  Romtm 
Qtography.) 

CiESAREIA.    [KAiBABiraH.] 

CAFFA.    [Kaita.] 

CAFFRARIA.    [KAvrsABXAj  

CAFFRISTAN,  properly  KAFFIRISTAN,  a  region  of  Aaia 
extending  eastwaid  from  the  valley  of  the  Panschir,  between  Hindu- 
Koosh  and  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  which  respectively  separate  it 
frx>m  Kundux  and  Badakhshan  on  the  north,  and  Cabul  on  the  south. 
Its  boundanr  to  the  east  is  probabbr  the  Kuner  River,  which  rising  in 
the  Hindu-Koosh  near  86°  10'  N.  lat,  72*"  K  lon^.,  runs  south-west, 
and  breaking  throus^  the  Himalaya  Mountains  joms  the  Cabul  River 
below  Jellalabad.  To  the  east  of  the  Kuner  is  the  mountain  region 
of  ChitraL  The  Hindu-Koosh  runs  like  a  gigantic  wall  along  the 
north  of  Kaffiristan,  its  crest  rising  far  above  the  snow-line;  the 
depressions  in  it  which  form  the  passes  into  Kunduz  and  l^iui*v>iAaTt 
bemg  open  only  during  a  few  months  in  summer.  The  Himalaya  on 
the  other  hand  is  rent  by  manv  deep  breaches,  and  numerous  rivers 
which  drain  the  vslleys  of  Kaffinstan  break  through  it  on  their  way  to 
join  the  Cabul  River.  As  may  be  supposed,  Kaffiristan  is  a  land  of 
mountains  and  valleys,  and  exhibits  great  extiremes  of  temperature  and 
climate.  On  the  Hindu-Koosh  the  snow  remains  throughout  the 
summer,  while  the  thermometer  in  the  nearest  valley  stands  at 
lis*  Fahrenheit  There  are  no  roads,  properly  speaking,  the  only 
tmvelling  being  along  foot-tracks,  which  are  frequentiy  obstructed  by 
rivers  and  mountain-streams,  and  these  are  crossed  either  by  wooden 
bridges  or  by  swing  bridges  made  of  the  pliant  withes  of  troBs. 

No  cultivation  is  carried  forward  on  the  hills,  some  of  which  are 
covered  with  pine  forests,  while  others  afford  sustenance  to  numerous 
flocks  of  goats.  The  valleys  are  mostiy  of  small  extent  but  very 
fertile^  and  produce  abundant  crops  of  wheat  and  millet  with  laige 
quantities  of  grapes,  which  form  an  important  object  of  cultivation. 
These  valleys  besides  furnish  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattie.  The 
wild  animaJs  of  the  country  are  similar  to  those  mentioned  under 
Badakhshaw. 

The  accounts  we  have  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Kaffirs 
are  chiefly  derived  from  the  various  tribes  of  Mohanunedans  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded,  and  with  some  of  whom  they  are  frequently  at 
war.  In  their  persons  the  Kaffin  sre  a  fine  race  of  people,  with 
handsome  features,  blue  e^es,  and  feir  complexions ;  the  distinction 
made  between  different  tnbes,  some  of  whom  are  called  Siah-Posh,  or 
Black-vested  Kaffirs,  and  others  White  Kaffirs,  is  derived  from  a 
peculiarity  in  the  dress  of  the  former,  who  clothe  themselves  in  black 
goat-skins  with  the  hair  outside ;  other  tribes  wear  dresses  made  of 
white  cotton. 

As  regards  their  dvil  government  the  Kaffirs  seem  to  be  divided 
into  clans,  each  of  which  is  governed  in  all  things  \jj  its  own  chief, 
and  engages  at  times  in  feuds  with  other  tribes.  The  name  Kaffir 
(unbeliever)  is  that  by  which  the  Mohammedans  distinguish  them,  aa 
they  have  never  been  able  to  convert  them  to  Islamism.    Lietttenant 
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Wood  Bays  that  they  are  part  of  the  wide-spread  race  of  the  Tajiks, 
who  sooner  than  oonform  to  the  religion  of  the  early  Moslem  invsders 
retired  to  the  plain  oonntry  northward,  and  finally,  settled  down 
in  this  inaccessible  region.  Their  hostile  feelings  towards  their 
Mohammedan  neighbours  are  no  doubt  of  ancient  date,  and  they  are 
kept  alive  and  embittered  bv  the  incursions  which  these  are  constantly 
making  for  the  nuroose  of  carrying  off  the  Kaffirs  as  dayes.  The 
govemor  of  Radakhsnan  is  bound  by  the  conditions  on  which  he  holds 
his  power  of  the  Meer  of  Kunduz  to  make  a  yearly  inroad  into 
Kaffiristan  for  slsTes.  The  Kaffirs  in  their  turn  are  not  slow  to 
retaliate,  tnd  entering  Badakhshan  by  the  valley  of  the  Kokcha  they 
plunder  Tillages  and  sometimes  massacre  the  inhabitants.  Peace  is 
sometimes  made  between  the  Kaffir  tribes  and  their  neighbours, 
when  they  are  ready  to  extend  towards  their  former  enemies  all  the 
rites  of  hospitality.  Their  warlike  weapons  are  a  bow  about  4^  feet 
long  and  arrows  of  reed  with  barbed  heads,  which  are  sometimes 
poisoned.  For  closer  conflict  they  are  each  provided  with  a  dagger 
and  a  knife  :  recently  they  have  begun  to  adopt  the  use  of  swords 
and  muskets. 

The  Kaffir  villages  are  mostly  built  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  the 
houses,  which  are  made  of  wood,  being  placed  one  above  another, 
the  roof  of  the  lower  house  forming  a  pathway  to  the  one  above  it. 
The  Kaffirs  sit  on  chairs  or  stools,  never  cross-legged  like  other 
eastern  peoples.  Their  Mohammedan  neighbours  testify  to«  their 
intelligenoe,  and  say  that  one  Kaffir  slave  is  worth  two  of  any  other 
nation. 

In  their  religion  the  Kaffirs  are  aaid  to  believe  in  one  supreme 
God  and  in  a  future  state ;  but  they  worship  numerous  idols,  the 
representatives  of  great  men  of  former  times,  and  who  are  supposed 
to  intercede  with  the  Deity  in  favour  of  their  worshippers.  When 
he  dies  the  Kaffir  is  dressed  in  Ms  best  clothes,  and  is  placed  upon 
a  bier  with  his  weapons  beside  him ;  his  male  relations  then  carry 
him  about  with  singing  and  dancing,  while  the  females  give  themselves 
up  to  lamentation,  after  which  the  body  is  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  coffin 
and  left  in  the  open  air,  usually  under  the  shade  of  a  tree. 

A  Kaffir  man  procures  his  wife  by  purchase,  paying  to  her  father 
Bometimea  as  many  as  twenty  heaid  of  cattle,  or  sheep  and  goats  in 
proportion.  Domestic  slaveiy  is  practiBed,  the  slaves  being  natives 
of  Kaffiristan,  sometimes  taken  m  feuds  with  hostile  tribes,  and 
sometimes  being  orphans  of  their  own  tribe,  it  being  not  uncommon 
for  the  more  powerful  men  to  seize  children  who  are  unprotected, 
and  either  to  sell  them  to  some  neighbouring  country  or  to  retain 
them  in  slavery. 

The  more  usual  food  of  the  people  is  bread,  cheese,  butter,  and 
milk ;  they  likewise  eat  beef,  mutton,  and  bears'  flesh.  They  have  a 
variety  of  fruits,  among  which  are  grapes,  apricots,  apples,  almonds, 
and  walnuts.  Honey  and  wax  are  exchanged  with  the  Badakhslus  for 
salt  Wine  is  very  abundant  They  make  three  sorts  of  wine — red 
and  white,  and  a  kind  having  nearly  the  oonsistenoe  of  jelly,  which  is 
very  strong :  both  males  and  females  are  said  to  drink  occasionally 
to  excess.  The  favourite  amusement  when  they  meet  together  is 
dancing :  their  music  consists  of  a  pipe  and  tabor. 

Several  dialects  are  spoken  by  the  different  clans ;  but  the  base  of 
their  language,  as  among  all  the  Tajiks,  is  Persian.  No  estimate  has 
been  made  of  the  numbers  of  the  people. 

(Elphinstone,  Cahul ;  Lieutenant  Wood,  Journey  to  the  Source  of 
the  Oxus.) 

CA'OLIARI  (the  Roman  Caralie  or  Caralet),  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia  and  of  the  province  of  Cagliari,  is  situated  on  the 
south  coast  on  the  bay  of  Cagliari,  in  SO**  13'  N.  lat,  9°  V  £.  long.,  and 
hss  about  28,000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  divided  into  four  districts. 
It  is  built  partly  on  the  sea-side  and  partly  on  a  hill,  on  the  highest 
part  of  which  is  the  castle-citadel,  the  vice-royal  palace,  the  cathedral, 
and  the  residences  of  the  nobility.  From  the  Castello  district  to  the 
shore  is  the  Marina,  a  well-built  region,  in  which  the  principal  mer- 
chants and  foreign  consuls  reside ;  here  also  are  the  bonding  ware- 
houses, arsenal,  and  lazaretto.  The  two  other  districts  of  the  city  are 
called  Stampace  and  Villanova ;  and  besides  these  there  is  a  suburb 
named  St-Avandr^.  Cagliari  is  an  archbishop's  see,  which  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  It  has  a  university  with  faculties 
of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy  and  beUes-lettrea ;  a  library 
of  15,000  volumes ;  a  museum  with  good  collections  of  minerals,  birds 
of  the  island,  and  medals;  a  college  for  the  nobility;  a  diocesan 
seminary ;  a  grammar  school ;  a  theatre ;  and  a  mint.  The  oathednd, 
a  laige  building  rich  in  marbles,  was  buUt  by  the  Pisans  during  their 
poeaession  of  the  island.  There  are  nearly  80  other  churchsb,  20  con- 
vents, several  hospitals,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  reale  audienza^ 
or  high  judicial  court  for  the  south  division  of  the  island,  sits  at 
Cagliari,  as  well  as  the  commercial  tribunal  The  town  enjoys  great 
municipal  privileges  and  revenues.  The  harbour  is  safe,  and  large 
ships  find  good  anchorage  in  tibe  bay.  Cagliari  is  the  chief  port  of 
^ianlinia»  and  almost  the  only  one  frequented  by  foreign  vessels*. 
It  exports  cheese,  wine,  oil,  salt^  flax,  hides,  and  horses.  Th6 
industrial  products  of  the  town  are  tobacco,  cotton  mantifacturM^ 
aoap,  furniture,  leather,  gunpowder,  &c.  Near  Cagliari  are  extensive 
salterns. 

Carales  was  founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  no  doubt  seleeted 
the  spot  not  only  on  account  of  its  well-sheltered  Toadttead,  but  also 
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because  of  its  opportune  situation  for  communication  with  Africa. 
After  the  Roman  conquest  of  Sardinia  it  became  the  diief  naval 
station  of  the  Romans  m  this  land,  and  the  residence  of  the  prcator. 
In  the  war  between  CsBsar  and  Pompey  Carales  declared  for  the 
former;  it  was  subsequently  taken  after  a  short  si^ge  by  Menas, 
lieutenant  of  Sextus  Pompeius.  It  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
island  during  the  Roman  empire,  after  the  idand  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Vandals,  and  all  through  the  middle  ages.  A  large  salt-water 
shore-lake  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  communicating  with  the  bay 
by  a  narrow  channel,  appears  to  have  been  used  in  ancient  times  as 
an  inner  harbour.  Among  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  an 
amphitheatre,  an  aqueduct,  vast  dstems,  a  small  circular  temple  in 
ruins,  and  on  a  hill  outside  the  town  numerous  sepulchres. 

The  Bay  of  Cagliari  extends  northward  from  a  line  joining  Cape 
Carbonara  with  Pula ;  the  length  of  this  line  is  about  22  miles,  and 
the  depth  of  the  bay  is  about  10  milea  It  affords  good  anchorage 
and  shelter  from  all  winds  except  the  south.  Vessels  lying  close  in 
near  the  shore  are  further  i^eltered  by  Cape  St.  Elias.  Along  the 
shore  of  the  bay  a  great  deal  of  salt  is  made. 

The  province  of  Cagliari  includes  the  southernmost  part  of  the 
island,  with  a  population  of  106,388.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Isili,  N.E.  by  that  of  Lanusei,  and  W.  by  that  <^  Iglesias. 
The  principal  town  besides  Cagliari  is  Quarto,  which  stands  on  the 
salt-marsh  of  Quarto,  about  five  miles  east  from  Cagliari  :  population 
6000.  It  is  known  for  its  Malmsey  win&  The  east  and  west  districts 
of  the  province  are  mountainous,  but  the  central  tract  north  of  Cagliari 
is  a  fine  and  rich  plain  called  Campidano,  watered  by  the  Ulla  and  its 
affluents.  The  UUa  enters  the  sea  west  of  Cagliari  The  air  of  the 
plains  is  rather  unwholesome  in  the  summer  months.  A  good  carriage- 
road  leads  from  Cagliari  to  Sassari  and  Porto  Torres  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  island. 

CAHJBRSIVEEN,  coimty  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  a  market-  and  post- 
town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Caher  and 
barony  of  Iveragh,  is  situated  in  a  valley  embracing  an  arm  of  the 
sea  which  runs  inland  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Valentia  har- 
bour, in  61**  57'  N.  lat,  10"  18'  W.  long.,  distant  227  miles  aW.  firom 
Dublin  and  28^  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Killoiglin.  The  population  in 
1861  was  8165,  but  this  number  included  1293  persons  in  the  Union 
workhouse  which  is  situated  in  the  town.  Cahersiveen  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  22  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  197,541  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  29,090. 

The  valley  in  which  the  town  is  situated  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  mountains  of  considerable  elevation,  which  separate  it  firom  Dingle 
Bay.  To  avoid  these  elevations  the  coast-road  fix>m  Tralee  strikes  off 
firom  the  dbore  of  Dingle  Bay  at  Drung,  from  whence  it  passes  inland 
through  the  valley  ofCahersiveen.  The  road  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance is  carried  along  the  precipitous  dedivitiee  of  Drung  Mountain  at 
a  height  of  200  feet  above  the  sea.  A  late  eminent  traveller  states 
that  this  road  "  in  the  magnificence  of  its  mountain  and  sea  views  is 
little  inferior  to  any  of  the  celebrated  roads  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  in  eveiy  way  superior  to  tiie  road  from  Bangor 
to  Conway  in  North  Wales."  (Inglis's  *  Tour  in  Ireland.')  The  town 
consists  of  one  principal  street,  with  a  cross  street  leading  to  the 
creek,  on  which  tiiere  is  a  quay  with  a  small  breakwater,  and  higher 
up  is  a  pier  for  small  craft.  The  roadstead  for  vessels  of  burden  is 
two  miles  farther  west,  at  Rinard  Point,  where  the  Caheniveen  creek 
joins  the  harbour  of  Valentia.  The  court-house  and  bridewell,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  convent,  are  grouped  together  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  town.  The  parish  church  stands  at  the  west  end 
near  the  new  quay.  The  chief  trade  carried  on  is  in  the  import  of 
timber,  salt,  and  iron,  and  in  the  manufiu^ure  of  flour,  for  which  there 
are  extensive  mills  half  a  mile  east  of  the  town  on  the  river  Cashan. 

CAHIR,  Tipperary,  Ireland,  a  market-  and  poet-town,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Suir,  at  the  eastern  end  of  th« 
valley  between  the  Qaltees  and  the  Knockmeledown  Mountains,  at 
the  intersection  of  the  roads  from  Dublin  to  Cork  and  f^m  Water- 
ford  to  Limerick,  10)  miles  S.  from  Cashel :  population  371i^  m  1851; 
The  town  is  remwrkably  neat  and  dean.  The  parish  church  and  the- 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  are  both  handsome  edifices ;  and  the  sessions' 
house,  the  bridewell,  the  market-house,  and  the  schools  are  tastefully 
built,  and  add  greatly  to  the  appearamee  of  the  town :  for  much  of 
this  improvement  the  town  is  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  the  Earb 
of  Glengall,  whose  seat,  Cahir  Castle,  is  on  an  island  in  the  Suir,  and 
its  extensive  and  beautiM-  grounds  lie  along  both  sides  of  the  riven 
This  castle  is  of  very  andent  date,  and  of  la^  siae  -,  it  was  taken  by 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  hr  Sir  G.  Oaroy,  and  by  OUver  Cr<»nwelL  It  after- 
wards  fell  into  a  dilapidated  staAe,  but  has  been  recently  restored  in 
a  substantial  manner  nnd  in  eorrect  taste.  There  are  a  QuakenT 
meeting-house,  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary,  a  loan-fund  office,  and  a 
police-station.  A  caviJry  batraok  is  about  a  mile  from- the  town.  The 
market  is  well  attended.  Vain  are  hdd  on  February  8th,  April  12t]^ 
May  26th,  July  20th,  September  18th,  October  20th,  and  December 
7th,  at  which  considerable  business  is  done,-  partioularlv  m  coni. 
Several  fleurHniUs  in  the  neighbourhood  employ  many  of  tne  inhabit- 
ants. A  few  miles  tip  the  river  aore  the  ruins  ef  Cahir  Abbey,  founded^ 
H  is  said,  in  the  reign  of  John. 

CAHORS,  a  dty  in  the  south  of  France,  capital  formerly  of  the 
district  of  Qnereyi  now  ^  the  department  of  Lot»  is  situated  on  tha 
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right  bank  of  the  river  Lot,  on  a  small  peninsula  formed  by  a  bend 
in  the  stream,  in  44"  26'  52"  N.  lat.,  1**  26'  52"  E.  long.,  105  miles 
E.  by  S.  from  Bordeaux,  358  miles  3.  by  W.  from  Paris,  and  has 
12,102  inhabitants  including  the  whole  commune.  Cahors  is  a  very 
ancient  place.  Its  name  is  erroneously  written  Bihona  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  table.  Ausonius  in  his  '  Clara)  Urbes '  gives  it  the  true  Celtic 
name,  Divona,  and  explains  the  meaning  to  be  '  a  fountain  sacred  to 
the  gods.'  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Cadurci,  from  whom  the  modem 
name  of  the  town,  Cahors,  and  that  of  the  province,  Querci,  are  both 
derived.  On  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire  it  came  successively 
into  the  hands  of  Qoths  and  Franks ;  was  s^terwards  subject  to  the 
counts  of  Toulouse,  then  to  its  own  bishop ;  was  taken  by  tiie  English 
during  their  wars  in  France,  and  retaken  from  them ;  and  carried  by 
assault  and  pillaged  in  1580  by  Heniy  lY. 

The  town  is  situated  partly  on  a  rocky  eminence,  and  has  steep, 
narrow,  crooked  streets.  The  houses  in  what  is  called  the  upper 
town  are  commonly  built  with  terraces  commanding  a  wide  prospect. 
Ther«  are  few  remarkable  buildings :  the  cathedral  is  supposed  to  be 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  with  the  addition  of  a  portico  and 
other  parts  of  modem  date ;  the  theological  seminary  is  a  fine  and 
large  building.  The  other  noteworthy  objects  in  the  town  are — ^the 
former  episcopal  palace,  now  the  residence  of  the  prefect  of  the 
department ;  the  Uieatre ;  the  public  library ;  and  an  obelisk  erected 
in  memory  of  F^nelon  in  1820,  who  studied  in  the  university  of 
Cahors,  which  was  founded  by  Pope  John  XXII.,  and  has  been  long 
suppressed.  Four  Roman  roads  met  at  Cahors,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Roman  aqueducts  brought  water  to  the  town  from  a  distance  of 
10  miles  by  a  very  winding  course  across  valleys  and  along  mountain 
sides.  It  crossed  the  valley  of  La  Roque,  near  Cahors,  by  a  bridge 
of  three  tiers  of  arches,  the  summit  of  which  was  nearly  180  feet  high. 
There  are  still  some  remains  of  this  magnificent  work.  There  are  also 
a  ruined  theatre  and  baths ;  a  marble  altar  in  honour  of  Lucterius 
Leo,  a  native  of  Divona,  has  been  found  in  Cahors,  and  some  beautiful 
mosaics  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  hatha  The  fountain  Divona  \a  still 
an  abundant  spring,  now  called  Des-Chartreux,  from  its  having  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Carthusian  convent.  The  stream  from  it  drives 
several  mills  before  its  clear  blue  waters  join  the  muddy  Lotw  This 
fountain  is  outside  the  modem  town.  The  Lot  is  crossed  at  Cahors 
by  three  bridges,  one  of  which  called  Pont  Louis-PhiUppe  replaces 
the  old  bridge  of  Notre-Dame.  The  Pont  Yalendr^,  so  called  from 
the  person  who  constructed  it  in  the  13th  century,  is  surmounted  by 
three  square  towers,  one  at  each  end  and  one  in  the  centre.  The  old 
ramparts  are  formed  into  a  public  promenade.  Cahors  has  given 
tide  to  a  bishop  since  about  jld.  257 ;  the  diocese  includes  the  depart- 
ment of  Lot.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and 
of  conunerce,  of  a  provincial  university  and  an  endowed  college.  The 
chief  manufactures  of  Cahors  are  chmarware  and  delft,  cotton-yam, 
some  woollen  stuffis,  and  leather ;  there  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in 
leaf-tobacco,  wine,  brandy,  truffles,  oil,  cattle,  and  hides.  The  wine 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Cahors  combines  deep  colour  with  good 
flavour  and  strength :  a  great  quantity  is  sent  to  Paris. 

CAICOS  ISLANDa    [Bahamab.] 

CAIRNGORM.    [Abebdebnshibb  ;  Banffshiri.] 

CAIRO.    [Kahira.] 

CAISTOR,  or  CASTOR,  Lincolnshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Caistor,  chiefly  in  the  wapen- 
take of  Yarborough  (a  portion  of  the  parish  being  in  the  wapentake 
of  Walahcroft)  and  in  the  parts  of  Lindsey,  is  situated  in  53^  30'  N. 
lat,  0'  18'  W.  long.,  distant  24  miles  N.N.E.  from  Lincoln,  and  153 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  road :  the  population  of  the  parish 
of  Caistor  in  1851  was  2407.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  held  wiUi  the 
curacies  of  Holton-le-Moor  and  Clixby  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Lincoln.  Caistor  Pooi^Law  Union  contains  76  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  164,890  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  84,073. 

Caistor  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  Roman  station.  It 
was  called  by  the  Saxons  Thong  Castor.  Roman  and  Saxon  anti- 
quities have  been  discovered  in  ttie  vicinity.  The  town  stands  on  an 
elevated  site.  The  pariah  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
stands  on  Castle  Hill,  within  the  area  inclosed  in  ancient  times  by  a 
fortress.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  Norman,  the  nave  and 
chancel  are  early  English,  with  insertions  and  additions  in  the  deco- 
rated and  perpendicular  styles.  The  Independents  and  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of  worship.  The  Grammar  school, 
founded  in  1630,  open  to  all  boys,  has  an  income  of  200Z.  a  year  for  the 
head  master  andj.05^  for  the  second  master :  the  number  of  scholars  in 
1851  was  25.  Caistor  has  improved  in  appearance  of  late  years.  The 
manufacture  of  chalra  of  elm  and  ash  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Saturday  is  the  market-day,  but  the  market  is  small  Fairs, 
chiefly  for  cattle,  are  held  on  the  Saturdays  before  Palm  Sunday  and 
\Yhit-Sunday,  and  on  old  Michaelmas  Day :  these  fairs  are  well 
attended. 

CAISTOR.    [Norfolk.] 

CAITHNESS,  the  most  northem  county  of  the  mainland  of  Scot- 
land; bounded  W.  by  Sutherlandshire  and  N.  and  S.E.  by  the  North 
Sea,  lies  between  58*  5'  and  58**  40'  N.  lat,  3'  0'  and  3''  55' 
W.  long.  In  form  it  is  triangular,  having  its  greatest  length  along 
the  coast  on  the  south-east.     Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about 


40  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  about  30  miles.  The  area 
of  Caithness  is  618  square  nulee,  or  395,680  acres,  of  which  upwards 
of  100,000  are  cultivated  or  in  pasture,  the  rest  being  moor  and 
mountains.    The  population  in  1851  was  38,709. 

CovLSt-line. — The  coast  line  is  in  general  bold  and  rocky,  and  presents 
numerous  indentations  or  bays.  On  the  north,  where  it  is  separated 
from  the  Orkneys  by  the  Pentland  Frith,  the  projections  of  the  coast 
form  two  bold  precipitous  headlands;  the  one  on  the  north-east, 
called  Duncanabay  Head  (58°  39'  N.  lat,  3°  1'  W.long.),  the  other  on 
the  north-west^  called  Dunnet  Head<58''  40'  N.  Ut,  3°  21'  W.  long.), 
and  the  most  northem  point  of  Great  Britain.  The  distance  between 
these  two  promontories  is  about  13  miles.  The  small  island  of  Stroma, 
which  is  part  of  the  county,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a 
mile  in  breadth,  lies  about  8  miles  off  the  mainland.  The  navigation 
of  the  Pentland  Frith  is  somewhat  dangerous  from  the  strength  of 
the  currents,  and  the  reefs.  On  the  north  side  of  Stroma  there  is  a 
small  vortex  or  whirlpool,  named  Swalchie,  and  nearer  the  mainland 
there  are  breakers,  called  the  Merry  Men  of  Mey,  which  are  probably 
produced  by  a  current  setting  strongly  on  a  hidden  ree£  The  taU 
white  steeple  of  Canisbay,  near  Duncansbay  Head,  serves  as  a  land- 
mark, and  there  is  a  l^hthouse  on  Dunnet  Head.  The  Stalks  of 
Dmicansbay  are  two  insulated  columns  of  freestone,  detached  from 
the  cliff,  of  which  they  originally  formed  a  part ;  they  are  inhabited 
during  the  summer  by  thousands  of  aquatic  birds.  Near  Duncansbay 
Head  is  the  terry  to  the  Orkneys,  a  village  consisting  of  a  few  houses, 
and  a  place  of  entertainment,  called  the  Hoima  Inn.  What  is  termed 
John  0' Groat's  House  is  a  piece  of  green  turf  on  the  east  side  of 
Duncansbay  Head,  on  which  it  is  possible  a  house  may  have  stood, 
but  there  has  long  ceased  to  be  any  trace  of  it. 

Formerly  the  only  harbour  on  the  east  coast  was  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  Wick,  58''  24'  N.  lat,  3"  5'  W.  long.  It  wa»  small  and 
inconvenient.  In  1810,  a  harbour  capable  of  containing  a  hundred 
decked  vessels  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  14,000^.,  but  being  found 
inadequate,  a  new  one  was  planned  and  completed  in  1831,  at  a  coat 
of  upwards  of  40,0002.  There  ai'e  small  harbours  at  Sardet,  a  few 
miles  to  the  south  of  Wick,  and  at  Staxigoe  a  few  miles  to  the  north. 
On  the  north  coast,  in  addition  to  the  harbour  of  Thurso  (58**  35' 
N.  lat.,  3°  32'  W.  long.)  where  vessels  of  12  feet  draught  of  water 
may  lie,  a  commodious  hai'bour  has  been  constructed  by  the  enter- 
prise of  a  private  gentleman,  at  Sandside  Bay  (58'*  82'  N.  lat,  3"  47' 
W.  long.).  On  the  south-east  coast  of  the  county,  at  Clyth  (58**  18' 
N.  lat,  3"  13'  W.  long.)  there  is  a  a  small  pier,  and  at  Lybster  (58''  17' 
N.  lat,  3°  16'  W.  long.)  a  small  stone  pier  has  been  built,  forming  a  con- 
venient harbour.  Scrabster  roads,  in  the  Bay  of  Thurso,  afford  good 
and  safe  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  size. 

Surf  act  and  Chology. — The  surface  of  Caithness  is  in  general  flat 
and  iminteresting ;  the  greater  portion  being  moorland,  and  there 
being  but  few  treea  The  mountain-range  which  separates  the  table- 
land of  Sutherland  from  the  plains  of  this  county  attains  a  mountain 
character  in  the  southern  parts  of  Caithness,  where  it  turns  to  the 
east,  forming  two  distinct  and  high  ridges,  of  wluoh  the  northem 
contains  the  Maiden  Paps,  with  the  high  summit  of  Morbhein  or 
Morven,  rising  about  2334  feet  above  the  sea;  and  the  southern 
terminates  on  the  east  coast  with  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  which  advances 
into  the  sea.  The  plain  of  Caithness,  which  lies  between  the  ridge  of 
the  Maiden  Paps,  the  Pentland  Frith,  and  the  mountains  that  bound 
the  coimty  on  the  west,  comprises  about  four-fifths  of  the  county,  but 
it  is  not  a  leveL  Where  it  borders  on  the  mountains  to  the  south  it 
contains  many  small  hills,  which  form  nearly  a  continuous  chain 
terminating  in  the  Cape  of  Clyth  Ness.  North  of  tUs  range  the 
county  extend^  in  wide  levels,  covered  with  moors,  and  slopes 
gradually  to  the  beds  of  the  rivers.  A  few  insulated  hills  are  of 
moderate  elevation.  Agriculture  is  confined  to  the  tracts  of  level 
land  along  the  water-courses,  and  to  the  slopes  of  the  Novated  plains. 
These  elevated  moorlands  sink  lower  towanls  the  north-east,  and  ter- 
minate in  a  low  plain  between  Sinclair  Bay  on  the  east  coast,  and 
Dunnet  Bay  on  the  north  coast  From  the  innermost  part  of  Dunnet 
Bay  there  extends  a  very  low  tract  of  land,  covered  with  heath  and 
rough  grass,  and  about  two  miles  wide,  in  a  straight  line  to  Keisa 
Castle  on  Sinclair  Bay.  North  of  this  tract  the  peninsula  inclosed 
between  Sinclair  and  Dunnet  Bays  runs  to  the  Pentland  Frith  and 
terminates  in  Duncansbay  Head  and  Dunnet  Head.  The  greater  and 
more  elevated  part,  which  may  be  100  feet  above  the  sea,  has  a  light 
simdy  soil,  and  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion. Limestone  is  found  on  the  north  coast  and  is  much  used  in 
agriculture.  Sandstone  is  found  in  some  places ;  and  slate,  freestone^ 
and  flagstone  quarries  are  wrought  in  two  or  three  parts  of  the  county. 
These  stones  are  shipped  to  Leith,  Aberdeen,  London,  Newcastle,  and 
Glasgow. 

Bydrography.—^h&ce  are  several  sheets  of  water  throughout  the 
county,  but  none  are  of  any  extent  or  remarkable  for  beauty.  Many 
of  them  contain  excellent  trout  There  are  no  navigable  rivers.  The 
waters  of  Dunbeath,  Berriedale,  and  Langwell  rise  in  the  mountains 
in  the  south-west  part  of  the  shire,  and  fall  into  the  sea,  the  former 
at  Dunbeath,  a  small  bay  capable  of  being  formed  into  an  excellent 
harbour,  and  the  two  latter  at  Berriedale,  both  places  on  the  south- 
east coast  These  streams  abound  with  trout  The  river  of  Wick, 
from  the  inland  loch  of  Wattin,  falls  into  Wick  Bay ;  in  its  progress 
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it  receives  sevend  BxnaU  tributaries.  The  water  or  river  of  Thurso 
rises  in  the  hills  in  the  south-west  bounding  Sutherland,  traverses 
from  south  to  north  three-fourths  of  the  county,  and  after  a  course 
of  30  miles  falls  into  Thurso  Bay. 

Communications, — From  Wick,  jnrhich  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  county,  a  st^imer  runs  twice  a  week  to  the  Forth, 
calling  at  Aberdeen.  Between  Thurso  and  the  Forth  there  is  weekly 
steam  communication  during  the  summer,  besides  regular  sailing 
vesaelsL  The  post  road  runs  along  the  whole  eastern  and  western 
coasts  of  the  county ;  and  there  are  two  cross  roads,  one  from  Wick  t^ 
Thurso,  on  which  runs  the  daUy  mail-coach,  the  other  from  Wick  to 
Castletown,  a  village  about  5  miles  east  of  Thurso :  the  roads  are 
good.  There  is  a  daily  dispatch  and  arrival  of  mails  from  the  south 
at  both  Wick  and  Thurso,  the  latter  being  the  most  northern  post- 
town  in  the  empire.  The  postal  communication  with  tiie  neighbour- 
ing villages  is  less  firequent. 

Climate, — On  the  north  coast  the  atmosphere  is  variable  but  healthy. 
From  September  to  June  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  north  and 
north-west  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  winds  vary  between 
the  south-east  and  south-west.  In  winter  and  spring  the  north  and 
north-westerly  winds  are  frequently  hard  gales,  and  the  exposure  of 
the  coast  makes  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  to  be  severely  felt. 
On  the  east  and  south-east  coast  westerly  winds  prevaiL  In  winter 
the  weather  is  frequently  veiy  tempestuous.  Snow  seldom  lies  for 
more  than  a  day  or  two,  and  tiiunder  is  rare.  The  aurora  borealis  is 
visible  almost  every  night. 

SoU  and  AffriciUtwe. — The  soil  of  Caithness  where  under  cultiva- 
tion is  genenUly  a  strong  clay,  mixed  with  earth  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing green  crops  of  all  kinds.  Since  the  improvements  introduced 
by  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  was  a  laige  landowner  in  Caithness, 
the  county  has  made  great  progress  in  agriculture  and  husbandry 
generally.  Many  farms  are  now  of  as  large  extent  and  as  well  culti- 
vated as  in  any  other  district  of  Scotland.  Cattle  of  the  Highland 
and  Teeawater  breeds  are  reared  for  the  southern  markets;  sheep  of 
the  Leicester  and  Cheviot  breeds  are  also  much  kept.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  land  is  still  in  the  hands  of  small  farmers,  and  a  part  is 
held  by  a  class  of  persons  who  trust  more  to  the  results  of  the 
fisheries  than  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  Many  of  both  classes 
however  raise  green  crops  and  endeavour  to  follow  a  kind  of  rotation 
of  cropping.  Leases  of  laxge  farms  extend  from  7  to  19  years ;  small 
farms  are  held  without  leases ;  the  farm  buildings  are  generally  good 
And  comfortable.  Crops  are  late  in  ripening,  being  generally  about 
20  days  behind  those  of  the  Lothians.  There  are  weekly  com 
markets  at  Thurso  and  Wick. 

Induatty, — Throughout  the  county  the  several  quarries  of  flagstones, 
freestone,  and  slate  engage  the  labour  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
ihe  population,  but  the  general  employment  of  the  people  is  in  agri- 
<niltaro  or  in  fishing,  with  the  attendant  occupations  of  coopering, 
curing,  and  packing.  On  the  coasts  all  are  fishermen.  After  spring 
sowing  comes  the  lobster  fishing,  chiefly  for  the  London  market  In 
May  and  June  turf  is  cat  for  the  winter  fuel.  In  July  the  herring 
fishing  begins,  and  lasts  for  two  months ;  then  the  crops  are  cut  and 
potatoes  dug ;  and  after  that  the  fishing  for  cod,  ling,  and  laige  sea- 
fish  is  resorted  to.  The  herring  fishery  however  is  the  principal 
business  of  the  county.  "  The  herrings  are  got  all  round  the  coast ; 
but  Wick  and  the  surrounding  fishing  villages  are  the  principal  places 
of  resort  ....  The  number  of  persons  partially  or  wholly 
employed  is  abont  12,000.  The  number  of  boats  employed  may  be 
about  1000,  of  which  700  are  owned  in  the  county,  and  the  rest  come 
from  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  various  places  in  the  Moray  Frith.  Each 
boat  is  manned  by  five  men."  (<  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.') 
There  are  several  salmon  fisheries  on  the  coast  and  on  the  rivers; 
that  on  the  coast  of  Thurso  let  formely  at  1000^  per  annum.  Salmon 
are  dear  in  the  county,  nearly  all  being  'kitted'  for  the  London 
market 

Jh'vitiona,  Towns,  <£;(;.-^The  county  of  Caithness  fonns  a  Presbytery, 
and  is  within  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  synod  of  Sutherland 
and  Oatthness.  Of  28  clexgymen  within  the  bounds  of  the  synod 
Caithness  possesses  13.  In  addition  to  the  18  churches  of  the 
Establishment  there  are  about  20  other  places  of  worship,  the  greater 
proportion  of  which  belongs  to  the  FV«e  Churoh,  the  others  to  United 
Presbyterians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  otiiers.  The  county  contains 
one  royal  burgh,  which  is  the  county  town,  Wick.  The  only  other 
town  besides  Wick  is  Thurso,  a  post-  and  market-town  on  the  north 
coast,  about  20  miles  N.W.  from  Wick:  population  2908  in  1851. 
It  lies  in  a  valley  or  bay  formed  by  the  two  promontories  called 
Holbum  Head  and  Dunnet  Head.  Thuno  Water  enters  this  bay 
close  to  the  town.  The  town  has  been  a  burgh  of  barony  since  1633. 
It  consiBts  of  an  old  and  a  new  town.  The  church  is  a  handsome  i 
building,  and  the  new  town  contains  a  few  regpiUtr  streets  and  some 
well-bailt  houses.  There  are  a  Free  church  and  two  other  places  of 
worship  for  Presbyterian  Dissenters.  'Thurso  is  a  post-town,  and 
courts  are  held  there  for  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Straw 
plait,  leather,  ropes,  and  linen  and  woollen  cloths  are  manufactured. 
At  a  short  distance  firom  the  town  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair  erected 
a  low  circular  building  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  embattled  parapet, 
intended  to  mark  the  grave  of  Harold,  an  earl  of  Caithness,  who  was 
killed  somewhere  about  this  spot  many  centuries  ago.    It  is  a  con- 


spicuous object,  in  a  countzy  comparatively  bare  and  desolate.  The 
parish  of  Thurso,  owing  to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  exertions,  is  considered 
to  be  the  most  improved  district  in  the  county. 

The  following  villages  may  be  mentioned  :-~Broadha»en,  a  small 
fishing  station  on  the  east  coast  about  1  mile  N.  from  Wick.  Castle- 
town, a  populous  village  on  Dunnet  Bay  on  the  north  coast,  about 
5  miles  E.  from  Thurso.  Loutsbwrgh  and  Pulteneytown,  two  villages 
adjacent  to  and  forming  suburbs  of  Wick.  Sardet,  a  small  fishing 
viUnge  5  miles  S.  from  Wick,  where  there  is  a  good  harbour  for 
fishing  boats.  Staxigoe,  another  village  2  miles  N.  from  Wick,  with  a 
good  natural  harbour. 

Population,  dec. — The  language  generally  spoken  is  the  Scottish 
dialect  of  JBnglish.  Gaelic  is  still  talked  and  understood  by  the  older 
inhabitants,  especially  in  the  inland  districts.  In  a  majority  of 
the  churohes  a  portion  of  the  service  is  conducted  in  Qaelia  The 
county  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Sinclair;  it  returns  on» 
member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament :  the  constituency  in  1852  was 
652.  In  1851  there  were  two  savings  banks  in  the  county,  at  Thurao 
and  Wick  :  the  total  amount  owing  to  depositors  was  9018^.  1^.  2<2. 

History  and  iin^t^MiTtef.— The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Caithness  are 
supposed  to  have  been  Celts.  These  were  succeeded  by  the  Picts, 
who  in  their  turn  gave  way  before  the  repeated  descents  of  colonies 
of  Danes  and  Norwegians.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  David  II.  of 
Scotland  the  Caithness  weights  and  measures  were  ordered  to  be 
adopted  as  the  standards  of  the  whole  kingdom.  At  that  time 
Scotland  traded  through  Thurso  with  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the 
Baltic,  and  these  weights  and  measures  being  those  of  the  chief  and 
nearly  sole  trade  of  the  country  were  considered  the  most  convenient 
About  1850  the  Keith  family  acquired  lands  in  Caitlmess  by  marriage, 
and  in  the  same  way  the  Sindairs  and  Sutherlands  became  lords  in 
the  district  Its  history  and  traditions  present  the  usual  annals  of 
mutual  robberies,  treacheries,  and  murders.  Sinclair  is  now  the 
prevailing  name.  The  names  of  localities  are  principally  Norwegian. 
There  are  a  great  many  remains  of  round  towers  and  small  forts 
which  are  attributed  to  the  time  of  the  Danish  possession.  The  ruins 
of  Catholic  chapels  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  parish,  and  till  com- 
paratively a  late  period  in  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Churoh  the 
inhabitants  seem  to  have  formed  pilgrimages  to  different  holy  spots, 
to  which  tradition  asragned  peculiar  virtues.  On  the  Pentland  i^ith, 
the  northern  shore  of  the  county,  is  Barrogill  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  earls 
of  Caithness;  and  on  the  eastern  coast  north  of  Wick  are  to  be  seen 
the  ruins  of  Bucholie  Castle,  mentioned  by  Pennant,  and  some  ruinp 
of  buildings  attributed  to  the  Picts  and  the  Danes,  of  the  tower  of  Keiss, 
and  of  the  castles  of  Qimigoe  and  Sinclair.  Lord  Duflbs  has  a  seat 
on  the  Bay  of  Keias  about  6  miles  N.  from  Wick.  The  ruins  of  Auld 
Wick  Castle  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  Wick.  In  the  parish 
of  Halkirk,  and  about  6  miles  S.  from  Thurso,  are  the  very  remark- 
able ruins  of  the  castle  of  Braal,  popularly  stated  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  the  ancient  bishops  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland.  On 
the  south-east  coast  of  the  county  are  the  ruins  of  eight  castles,  all  of 
them  possessing  their  own  traditions  of  war  and  bloodshed.  These 
are  Clyth,  Swiney,  Forse,  Latheron,  Knockinnan,  Dunbeath  (still 
inhabited),  Achastle,  and  Berriedale. 

CALABAR,  OLD,  a  river  of  Africa  which  falls  into  the  Bight  of 
Biafra  about  52  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Fernando  Po.  It  is  the  laigest 
river  on  this  coast^  and  forms  an  sestuary  9  miles  wide,  which  is  full 
of  shallows  and  sand-banks.  The  Cross  River,  which  used  to  be 
considered  a  feeder  of  the  Old  Calabar,  was  discovered  to  be  the  main 
stream  by  Captain  Becroft  in  1841-2.  The  river  is  navigable  by 
steamers  for  200  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  principal  place  on  the 
river  is  called  Duke's  or  Ephraim  Town,  which  stands  on  the  estuary 
about  5  miles  from  the  entrance.  Twelve  miles  above  Duke  Town  is 
another  large  village,  called  Creek  Town.  The  United  Presbyterian 
Churoh  of  Scotland  has  several  missionary  agents  in  Old  Calabar. 

The  river  is  very  winding,  and  the  shores  are  low  and  swampy.  The 
country  is  overrun  with  bushes,  principally  of  the  mangrove  species, 
and  there  are  few  cleared  spots  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  right 
bank  is  much  intersected  by  creeks,  through  which  the  natives  assert 
they  can.  in  their  canoes  communicate  with  all  the  rivers  that  fall 
into  the  Gulf  of  Quinea  between  this  and  the  Benin,  forming  the 
g^reat  delta  of  the  Quorra.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Calabar  is  the 
high  land  of  Camaroons.  The  river  abounds  in  alligators  :  there  are 
few  fish.    The  water  is  not  considered  good. 

CALABAR,  NEW,  a  branch  of  the  Quorra,  which  enters  the 
Atlantic  52  miles  E.  from  Cape  Formosa  by  the  same  estuary  with 
the  Bonny.  It  is  a  wide  but  sluggish  stream  with  a  bar  across  the 
entrance,  which  renders  it  accessible  only  for  vessels  drawing  about 
12  feet :  5  miles  up  however  there  is  an  average  depth  of  30  feet 
By  the  Portuguese  it  was  called  Rio  ReaL  The  town  of  New  Calabar 
stands  on  an  island  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  river. 

The  district  to  which  the  name  of  Calabar  is  given  is  vefy  imdefined 
and  variable,  as  the  chiefs  are  generally  at  war  with  each  other,  and 
overrun  the  neighbouring  territories  whenever  they  feel  themselves 
sufficiently  powerful.  All  this  part  of  the  African  coast  is  low  and 
swampy  for  40  or  50  miles  inland  from  the  sea-cosst,  with  few  places 
fit  for  cultivation,  though  on  these  spots  the  soil  yields  plentifully 
not  only  yams,  which  are  the  chief  food  of  the  natives,  but  also  the 
sugar-cane  and  other  tropical  productions.    Polygamy  is  customary 
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among  the  ziatiTes,  and  human  saorifioeB  are  often  made  to  propitiate 
good  and  evil  Bpirite  at  foneralfl,  and  likewise  periodically  to  the  Spirit 
of  the  River,  when  the  viotima  are  carried  out  to  the  bar  and  there 
thrown  overboard  to  be  devoured  by  the  sharka.  Every  eighth  day 
18  a  holiday,  and  is  passed  by  both  sexes  in  drinking  palm-wine  in  a 
state  of  fermentation  till  they  become  quite  intoxicated. 

CALA'BRIA,  a  division  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
extending  southward  from  Basilicata  to  the  Strait  of  Messina  between 
the  Qulf  of  Taranto  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Its  length  from 
Monte  Pollino  on  the  southern  border  of  Basilicata  to  Cape  Sparti- 
vento  at  the  extremity  of  the  Italian  peninsula  is  about  145  milea 
The  cotmtiy  consists  of  two  peninsulas  of  very  nearly  equal  length, 
joined  by  a  narrow  neck  only  16  miles  broad,  between  the  gulfs  of 
Squillace  and  Sant'  Eufemia.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  northern 
peninsula  from  sea  to  sea  is  about  60  miles,  and  that  of  the  southern 
peninsula  is  in  few  places  above  80  miles.  The  total  area  of  Calabria 
is  5928  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1851  was  l,136,650i  ' 

The  Apennines  run  southward  through  Calabria,  forming  large  and 
irregular  masses  with  numerous  ofiGwts  towards  both  seas,  and  occu-  [ 
pying  the  greater  part  of  the  surface.    In  the  north  the  main  ridge 
runs  dose  to  the  M editentmean  coast  as  far  as  the  Savuto,  to  the 
south  of  Cosenza,  where  it  spreads  eastward  across  the  breadth  of  the 
peninsula,  forming  a  mountain  r^on  of  about  85  miles  in  length 
from  west  to  east,  and  25  miles  in  breadth  from  north  to  south. 
This  region,  which  is  called  La  SUa,  and  from  which  in  ancient  times 
the  Athenians  and  Sicilians  supplied  themselves  with  masts  and  ship- 
timber,  is  a  table-land  traversed  by  numerous  ranges  of  high  hills,  ' 
the  summits  of  which  are  covered  with  pine  forests,  and  the  lower 
slopes  with  oaks,  beeches,  and  elms.    The  plains  between  the  hills 
are  watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  produce  rich  pasture.    The 
whole  region  abounds  with  beautiful  scenery,  oombimng  forest  and 
mountain,  rock  and  glen,  river  and  plain.    Limded  proprietors  from 
all  the  neighbouring  towns  migrate  annually  in  the  spring  with  their 
CunilieB,  shepherds,  and  flocks  to  this  healthy  and  beautiful  table-land. 
In  these  mountains  the  rivers  Crati,  Neto,  Savuto,  and  many  smaller 
streama  have  their  risei    Near  Nicastro,  and  between  the  sources  of 
the  Lamato  and  Corace,  the  Apennine  ridge  becomes  narrow,  and  as 
it  approaches  the  isthmus  above  mentioned  the  elevation  is  so  small 
that  Charles  III.  of  Naples  proposed  to  cut  a  canal  through  it  to 
connect  the  gul£s  of  Sant'  Eufemia  and  Squillace.    To  the  southward 
of  this  remarkable  depression  the  moimtains  rise  again  and  form 
another  laige  mass  called  Aspromonte,  which  fills  nearly  the  whole  I 
width  of  the  country  above  I^ggio.      The  Aspromonte  Ib  a  very 
imposing  range  as  seen  from  the  coasts  of  south  Italy :  its  sides  are 
covered  with  forests  of  beech  and  oak,  and  its  crest  with  pines.    The 
highest    summits   of    the    Calabrian    Apennines    do    not   exceed 
5000  feet,  except  Monte  PoUico  on  the  borders  of  Basilicata,  which 
rises  to  7000  feet     The  highest  point  of  La  Siia  is  nearly  6000  feet, 
and  the  summit  of  Aspromonte  b  4500  feet  above  the  sea.    The 
Calabrian  Apennines  are  chiefly  of  limestone ;  primary  rooks  appear 
only  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  chain,  .particularly  in  the  range  of 
the  Aspromonte,  which  in  its  geologictd  structure  and  physical 
character  more  nearly  resembles  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Sicily 
than  the  Apennines.     Between  the  various  mountain  masses  and 
their  offsets  are  some  extensive  valleys  along  the  banks  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers,  which  terminate  in  plains  near  the  sea.    The  valleys  of 
Cosenza  and  Monteleone,  and  the    plain  of   Qioja,  are  the  most 
extensive  and  fertile.     The  olive,  the  vine,  the  mulberry,  the  orange, 
and  the  lemon  grow  luxuriantly.    Calabria  produces  a  variety  of  good 
wines,  some  of  which  keep  very  well  for  years.    Raw  silk  and  oil  are 
the  staple  productions  of  the  country.    Manna  is  gathered  in  large 
quantities  in  several  districts  from  a  species  of  ash.    Cotton  is  also 
grown,  and  the  sugar-cane  succeeds.     Vast  quantities  of  liquorioe  are 
produced.    Safiron  grows  wild  in  the  pasture-grounds  about  Cosenza, 
and  the  caper  on  the  stony  districts  of  all  three  provinces.    The 
climate  is  suitable  for  the  production  of  raisins  and  currants;  the 
best  are  those  grown  in  the  i^and  of  Dino,  close  to  the  coast  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Lao  and  the  Trecchina,  and  on  the  little  island 
of  CirtUct^  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Lao.    Calabria  has  a  fine  breed 
of  horses  of  the  true  classical  shape;  they  are  not  very  numerous,  mules 
being  in  more  request  from  the  nature  of  the  country.    Other  stock 
includes  milk  cattle,  oxen,  buffaloes,  and  pigs.  Bees  are  veiy  numerous. 
Calabria  is  divided  for  the  purposes  of  administration  into  three 
intendenze,  or  provinces,  Calabria  Citra,    Calabria   Ultra    IL,  and 
Calabria  Ultra  I.,  which  are  severally  governed  as  already  explained 
in  the  article  Babi,  Terra  dl 

Calabria  Citra,  which  is  the  most  northon  part  of  the  division,  for- 
merly had  an  extensive  trade  in  timbw,  but  from  waste  and  improvi- 
dence in  the  management  of  the  forests  this  source  of  wealth  has 
rather  declined.  The  destruction  of  the  timber,  besides  enhancing 
the  price  of  fuel,  has  caused  in  many  places  the  drying  up  of  the 
mountain  springs,  and  exposed  the  vegetable  soil,  ^rmed  by  the 
decomposed  foliage  of  the  forests  for  thousands  of  years,  to  be  washed 
away  by  torrents  during  the  winter  rains.  The  lowland  riven  are 
thus  in  many  instances  choked  with  alluvial  deposits,  and  once 
fertile  districts  are  converted  into  unhealthy  marshes.  The  ship- 
timber  of  La  Sila  is  brought  to  Corigliano,  near  the  coast  of  the  Qulf  of 
Taranto,  which  is  also  the  centre  of  the  manna  trade,  and  has  several 


liquorice  factories.  In  Calabria  Ultra  IL  there  is  also  a  consider- 
able trade  in  manna  and  saffit)n ;  silk  is  manufactured  in  its  capital 
Cantanzaro.  At  Briatico,  on  the  Qulf  of  Sant'  Eufemia,  to  the  north 
of  Monteleone,  and  at  Maida,  near  the  great  depression  in  the  Apen* 
nine  chain  above  noticed,  coal  has  been  found ;  at  Maida  antimony 
also  and  alabaster  occur.  There  are  iron-furnaces  in  the  south-east 
of  the  province  for  smelting  the  iron-ore  from  the  mines  of  Lo  Stilo, 
which  are  situated  just  withjn  the  boundary  of  Calabria  Ultra  I.  The 
iron  is  formed  into  cannons  at  the  foundries  of  La  Serra,  a  little 
ftirther  inland.  The  ores  of  Lo  Stilo  are  said  to  be  very  rich ;  they 
form  part  of  the  royal  domain,  and  are  not  profitably  worked.  The 
prince  of  Satriano  has  a  foundry  on  his  own  estate,  at  which  a  small 
quantity  of  iron  is  smelted.  Iron  is  found  also  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Aspromonte  range.  At  Reggio,  the  neighbourhood  of  whidi 
is  famous  for  its  dried  fraits,  oedrat  and  other  essential  oils  are  pro- 
duced. Other  industrial  products  are  silk  stuffs  at  Scylla  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  soap.  The  sea-fisheries  give  employment  to 
many  of  the  ii]^bitantB  of  the  coast  towns ;  vast  quantities  of  tunny, 
sword-fish,  anchovy,  and  mullet  are  taken.  The  tunny,  which 
measures  6  to  8  feet  in  length,  and  as  much  in  circumference^ 
frequently  weighs  above  4  cwt  The  fish  swim  in  shoals,  and  are 
caught  in  chambered  nets.  The  sword-fish  always  attends  the  tunny 
shoals,  which  frequent  the  Mediterranean  between  June  and  August 
and  is  sometimes  taken  in  the  chambered  nets,  but  is  more  frequently 
harpooned  during  the  passage  of  the  shoals  through  the  Strait  of 
Messina.  Its  length  including  the  sword  varies  from  8  to  12  fee^ 
and  it  weighs  about  2  cwt. ;  the  flesh  is  more  delicate  than  that  of 
the  tunny,  and  somewhat  resembles  veaL  The  anchovy  is  taken  in 
nets  from  March  to  May,  cured  and  packed  on  the  spot,  and  exported 
to  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  mullet  abounds  on  all  parts  of  the  ooast^ 
especially  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers ;  it  is  taken  chiefly  for  the  roe 
which  is  salted  and  dried  like  caviare,  and  under  the  name  of  boUar^a 
eaten  as  a  delicacy  with  oil  and  lemon-juice. 

The  northern  boundary  of  Calabria  Citra  is  formed  by  the  little 
river  Canna,  which  flows  into  the  Qulf  of  Taranto  to  the  north  of 
Rocca  Imperiale ;  by  the  offset  of  the  Apennines  which  runs  south- 
ward  from  the  source  of  the  Canna  to  &e  source  of  the  Sinno  and 
Monte  Pollino;  and  thence  by  a  line  westward  to  the  Noce  or 
Trecchina,  and  along  this  river  to  its  mouth  in  the  Qulf  of  Policastro. 
The  province  extends  southward  to  an  irregular  line,  rtmning  in 
a  general  direction  of  west-south-west  firom  the  Lacanica  or  Fiumenica 
which  falls  into  the  Qulf  of  Taranto,  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
promontory  of  Punta  dell'  Alice,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Savuto.  The 
northern  part  of  the  province  includes  a  portion  of  ancient  Lucania 
(which  eirtended  south  as  far  as  the  Crati  and  the  Lao) :  the  rest  of  this 
province,  and  the  whole  of  the  other  two  Calabrias  anciently  belonged 
to  Bruttium.  The  principal  rivers  of  Calabria  Citra  are  the  Crati  and  the 
Neto.  The  Oraii  (ancient  Crathis)  rises  to  the  south  of  Cosenza,  within 
about  12  miles  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  runs  north  between 
the  Apennines  and  the  region  of  La  Sila  to  below  Bisignano,  where 
it  receives  the  Mucone  (which  drains  the  north-west  part  of  La  Sila)  on 
its  right  bank.  Below  Bisignano,  it  turns  north-east  to  its  moutn  in 
the  Qulf  of  Taranto.  About  three  miles  from  its  mouth  it  is  joined 
on  the  left  bank  by  the  Coscile,  the  ancient  Sybaris,  which  drains  a 
large  district.  The  whole  length  of  the  Crati  is  about  60  miles.  The 
Neto  rises  east  of  Cosenza  in  the  Sila  region,  of  which  it  drains  the 
central  parts.  It  flows  rapidly  in  a  broad  channel  and  in  a  general 
eastern  direction  into  the  Adriatic,  about  midway  between  Punta 
dell'  Alice  and  Cape  Nau  or  Colonna.  The  Sawio  rises  at  the  foot 
of  Mont»-Spineto,  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Sila,  and  flows 
with  a  deep  impetuous  stream  westward  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  was  accidentally  drowned  in 
the  Savuto.  The  rest  of  the  rivers  are  shorty  being  for  the  most  part 
moimtain  torrents  running  directly  into  the  sea.  None  of  the  rivers 
is  of  any  importance  to  navigation. 

The  province  of  Calabria  Citra  contains  an  area  of  2618  square 
miles,  and  had  a  population  of  485,841  in  1851.  It  is  divided  into 
four  districts  or  arrondissements  named  from  the  chief  town  of 
each — Cosenza,  Rossano,  Paola,  and  C^trovillari — and  into  146 
communes. 

Cotensa,  the  capital  of  the  province,  occupies  the  site,  and  retains 
the  name  of  the  ancient  Oosentia,  the  chief  city  of  the  Bruttii  It 
is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Busento  with  the  Crati,  160 
miles  S.S.E.  from  Naples,  and  has  about  9000  inhabitants.  The 
city  stands  partly  in  a  deep  glen  and  partly  on  higher  ground,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Crati  The  lower  part  of  it  is  exposed  to 
malaria,  the  higher  part  is  healthy,  and  contains  the  tribunale,  or 
court-house,  a  fine  building,  several  public  establishments,  and  many 
mansions  of  the  opulent  proprietors  of  the  provinoe.  The  streets 
are  ^erally  narrow  and  crooked,  but  the  shops  are  good.  There 
are  important  silk-factories  in  the  town.  Philip  the  Hardy  on  faia 
return  from  Tunis  with  remains  of  St-Louis  lost  his  wife,  IsabellA 
of  Aragon,  in  Cosenza.  Cosenza  gives  title  to  an  archbishop.  The 
cathedral  contains  the  tomb  of  Duke  Louis  III.  of  Anjou.  Alaric, 
king  of  the  Qoths,  was  buried  in  the  bed  of  the  Busento. 

Among  the  other  towns  the  following  may  be  noticed: — Acri^ 

north-east  of  Cosenza,  on  the  Mucone,  a  feeder  of  the  Crati :  popu- 

^  lation  about  7000.    Apriglicmo,  situated  on  a  steep  hill,  a  few  milee 
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S.E.  from  Cosensa:  population,  5000.  BiaignaiM,  an  episcopal 
town,  ¥dtli  about  4000  inhabitants,  built  on  a  high  hill  near  the 
junctdon  of  the  Muoone  with  the  CratL  San  Giovannirin-Fiore,  near 
the  southern  frontier,  in  the  fork  between  the  Neto  and  its  feeder 
the  Arvo  :  population,  5000.  Sende,  north-west  of  Cosenza,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines :  population,  4000.  Scigliano,  south  of  Cosenaa, 
on  a  height  near  the  SaTuto,  is  a  collection  of  seven  agricultural 
Tillages,  which  form  as  many  separate  quarters,  and  have  a  total 
population  of  12,600.  The  environs  are  very  fertile  in  com,  wine, 
and  silk. 

JZotsono,  an  arohiepiscopal  town,  north-east  of  Cosenza,  and  on  the 
road  that  skirts  the  Adriatic  shore,  is  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Rossano.  It  is  situated  on  a  rocky  height,  and  has  12,800  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  well-built  walled  town  defended  by  a  castle ;  and  contains  a 
fine  cathedral,  14  other  churches,  a  diocesan  seminary,  and  an 
hospital  Among  the  other  towns  of  the  district  are  the  following : 
— CaruUig  a  smtSl  episcopal  town  situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  5  miles 
N.  from  the  Fiumenica ;  the  town  is  entered  by  a  gate  and  draw* 
bridge ;  and  at  one  extremity  of  it  are  ruins  of  a  feudal  castle : 
population,  2000.  Corigliano,  a  handsome  town  of  13,000  inhabit- 
ants, is  built  in  form  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill, 
the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  fine  feudal  castle,  and  com- 
mands magnificent  views.  The  town  which  is  7  miles  W.  from  Rossano, 
is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct,  and  is  considered  the  most 
sgreeable  place  of  residence  in  Calabria  next  to  Reggio.  It  contains 
many  liquorice-factories  and  extensive  timber-yards,  in  which  the 
ship-timber  of  the  Sila  is  stored  for  the  supply  of  the  shipwrights  of 
Naples.  The  csstle  is  a  residence  of  the  Due  of  Corigliano  ;  it  is  a 
square  building  flanked  with  massive  towers,  and  surrounded  by  a 
deep  moat.  Lonffobuco,  a  small  place  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the 
Sila,  near  the  source  of  the  Trionto,  deserves  mention  on  account  of 
its  silver-lead  mines.  It  has  a  population  of  about  5000,  most  of 
whom  have  employment  connected  with  the  mines  and  with  charcoal- 
burning. 

Paolo,  the  capital  of  a  district  which  lies  north  of  the  Savuto 
and  between  the  Apennines  and  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
is  14  miles  N.W.  from  Cosenza,  and  has  5000  inhabitants.  The 
town  stands  on  the  shore  and  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.  It  contains  some  good  houses  and 
a  feudal  castle,  and  has  extensive  silk-factories,  and  a  pottery.  The 
Apennines  in  this  district  are  very  difficult  to  pass ;  the  only  road 
that  traverses  the  chain  is  the  new  cross-road  from  Cosenza  to  Paola ; 
the  mountain  passes  are  infested  by  brigands,  so  that  many  interesting 
towns  along  the  coast  are  inaccessible  to  travellers,  and  many  of  them 
communicate  with  each  other  only  by  water.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  coast-towns  are  ^*e2to,  population,  3800 ;  AfMrntea, 
2800;  £dvedfre,  8900;  Cetraro,  5700;  Fiumefreddo,  behind  which 
rises  the  conspicuous  and  lofty  peak  of  Monte  Cocuzzo,  population, 
2800;  Fatcaldo,  7000;  Sealea,  3000;  and  Verbicaro,  4500. 

CattroviUari,  the  capital  of  a  district  which  comprises  the  territory 
north  of  the  Crati  and  east  of  the  Apennines,  is  situated  on  an 
eminence  suirounded  by  lofty  mountains  on  the  great  Calabrian  road 
from  Naples  to  Reggio,  80  miles  N.  from  Cosenza,  and  has  7000 
inhabitants.  The  modem  portion  of  the  town  has  handsome  streets, 
and  contains  the  mansions  of  the  rich  proprietors  of  the  district. 
The  town  is  defended  by  a  massive  feudal  castle,  supposed  to  be  of 
Norman  erection.  A  cross-road  leads  from  Castrovillari  to  Rossano, 
where  it  joins  the  Via  Trajana,  which  runs  along  the  Adriatic  coast. 
Of  the  oUier  towns  the  most  important  are  the  following : — Castano 
is  a  well-built  episcopsi  town,  beautifully  situated  on  &e  Ejano,  a 
feeder  of  the  CoacUe,  8  miles  K  from  Castrovillari,  and  has  6000 
inhabitants.  The  scenery  and  climate  of  Cassano  are  not  surpassed 
in  South  Italy.  It  has  hot  sulphurous  baths.  On  the  summit  of 
the  rocky  mass  round  which  the  city  is  built  are  the  ruins  of  a  feudal 
castle,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Serra  family.  The  view  from 
the  castle  commands  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  CoscUe  and  the 
CratL  Cassano  is  said  to  be  the  Roman  Cosa,  at  the  siege  of  which 
T.  Annius  Milo  was  killed  by  a  stone  thrown  from  a  tower,  which 
still  stands  and  bears  the  name  of  Torre  di  Milo.  The  villsge  of 
Civitik,  higher  up  the  valley  and  near  the  Ragonello,  is  according  to 
others  the  site  of  Cosa;  there  are  some  ancient  buildings  near  ii, 
The  district  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ragonello  and  the  Crati,  or 
accordiiig  to  others  the  fork  between  the  Coscile  and  the  Crati,  is  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Syha/rUf  founded  by  the  Achseans  and  Trezenians, 
B.O.  720.  It  traded  extensively  with  Carthsge,  numbered  at  the  time 
of  its  greatest  prosperity  sod  luxury  (for  which  it  was  proverbially 
notorious)  800,000  inhabitants,  and  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
Crotoniala,  B.O.  510.  TerranovOy  higher  up  the  Crati  and  on  its  left 
bank,  is  a  small  place  of  about  2500  inhabitants,  but  important  as 
marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thwrii^  which  was  founded  by  the 
Athenians,  b.c.  446,  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  destroyed  dty 
of  Sybaris.  Herodotus,  the  historian,  and  Lysias,  the  orator,  were 
among  the  first  colonists  of  ThuriL  The  city  soon  rose  to  eminence. 
It  submitted  B.C.  190  to  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  colony  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Copia.  A  few  .miles  north  of  Castrovillari  is  Morano, 
a  town  of  9000  inhabitants,  situated  on  a  conical  hill  crowned  by  a 
fine  feudal  castle  at  the  western  base  of  the  Monte  Pollino  ridge.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  some  beautiful  wooded  deUs,  up 


one  of  which,  to  northward,  the  great  Calabrian  road  is  led  liy  well 
constmcted  zig-zags  to  the  bleak  dreary  plain  of  Campotenese,  which 
extends  to  the  frontier  of  Basilicata.  Morano  has  some  silk  and 
woollen  manufactures.  In  the  north-east  of  the  district  near  the 
Canna,  which  here  forms  the  boundary,  is  Bocca  Imperiale,  a  small 
place  of  2000  inhabitants,  built  like  most  of  tiie  towns  along  the 
coast  and  in  other  parts  of  Calabria  round  a  conical  hill. 

Calabria  Ultra  II.  extends  southwa^  from  Calabria  Citra,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mesima  in  the  Qulf  of  Qioja  on  the  west,  and  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Callipari  on  the  east  shore  of  the  peninsula.  It  contains 
an  area  of  2099  square  miles,  and  had  881,147  inhabitants  in  1851. 
The  province  is  divided  into  four  districts— Catanzaro,  Cotrone, 
Nicsstro,  and  Monteleone — and  into  151  communes. 

Catama^rOf  the  capital  of  the  province  and  tiie  seat  of  one  of  four 
Qran  Corti  Civili,  or  Courts  of  Appeal,  in  the  continental  dominions 
of  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  a  well-built  and  important  city, 
situated  a  few  miles  from  the  Gulf  Squillace,  26  miles  S.  by  K  from 
Cosenza,  and  has  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a 
high  and  rocky  hill  that  rises  above  a  deep  ravine  between  the  Alii 
and  the  Corace  and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sila.  The  city 
gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  is  the  residence  of  numerous  wealthy  pro- 
prietors. It  is  defended  by  a  castle  originally  founded  by  Robert 
Quiscard ;  and  contains  a  cathedral,  several  other  churches,  and  a  new 
theatre.  The  court  of  appeal  of  Catanzaro  hss  jurisdiction  over  the 
three  Calabrias ;  the  lyceum  established  in  the  town  confers  academical 
degrees,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  conducted  colleges  in  the 
kingdom.  Squillace,  a  small  ill-built  episcopal  town,  situated  on  a 
steep  rocky  eminence  9  miles  S.  from  Catanzaro,  has  2600  inhabitants. 
This  town  gives  name  to  the  Gulf  of  Squillace  and  represents  the 
ancient  ScylacsBum  which  had  the  epithet  of '  Navifragum,'  from  the 
bold  precipitous  promontory  (now  Monte  Mosda)  which  projects 
opposite  Squillace  into  the  sea.  There  are  fine  views  near  Squillace, 
comprising  the  isthmus  and  the  shores  of  the  gulfs  of  Squillace  and 
Sant'  Eufemia.  Squillace  is  the  birth-place  of  Cassiodorus,  the 
enlightened  minister  of  Theodoric  and  historian  of  the  Goths,  who 
died  here  in  a  monastery  founded  by  himself  about  a.d.  560.  Bado' 
lato,  a  small  town  built  on  a  hill  a  few  miles  N.  from  the  Callipari,  has 
a  population  of  8400.  The  Callijpari  is  said  to  be  the  ancient  Helleporus, 
on  tne  right  bank  of  which  IMonysins  the  Elder  totally  defeated  the 
Crotoniats  and  other  confederate  Greeks  in  B.O.  889. 

Cotrone,  the  capital  of  the  north-eastern  district  of  the  province, 
derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  Croton  or  Crotona,  one  of  the  most 
famous  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  celebrated  for  its  powerful  athletes  and 
for  the  beauty  of  its  women,  the  residence  of  Pythagoras,  and  Uie  seat 
of  one  of  the  earliest  schools  of  medicine.  The  town  has  given  title 
to  a  bishop  since  the  earliest  age  of  the  church;  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  is  said  to  have  been  its  first  bishop.  It  is  now  a  small 
place  with  only  about  5000  inhabitants ;  but  is  important  for  its 
castle  and  fortifications  founded  by  Charles  V.  Cotrone  is  37  miles 
N.K  from  Catanzaro.  It  is  built  on  a  projecting  point  of  land  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Esaro,  which  partly  surrounds  Uie  town.  It  has  a 
small  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  a  mole  built  with  materials  from 
the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  Lacinian  Promontory,  now  Cape  Nau  or 
Colonne,  which  is  a  few  miles  S.E.  from  the  town.  One  of  the  Doric 
columns  of  the  temple  still  stands  erect^  whence  the  cape  has  received 
the  name  of  Cape  Colonne.  The  Btaro,  now  almost  choked  with 
weeds  and  little  better  than  a  stagnant  ditch,  is  the  ancient  iEsarus, 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  Bucolics  of  Theocritua 

Among  the  other  towns  of  the  district  is  Ciro,  said  by  some  to 
occupy  &e  site  of  the  ancient  Crimissa,  founded  by  Philoctetes.  It 
is  a  small  place  of  8000  inhabitants,  situated  near  the  Punta  dell' 
Alice,  the  ancient  promontory  of  Crimissa,  on  which  Philoctetes  is  said 
to  have  built  a  temple  to  Apollo  and  to  have  suspended  therein  the 
bow  and  arrows  of  Hercules.  Itola,  a  small  town  of  2000  inhabitants, 
chiefly  rich  proprietors,  stands  between  Cotrone  and  Cape  Rizzuto. 
Sania  Severina,  a  small  place  of  only  1000  inhabitants  W.  of  Cotrone 
on  the  cross  road  to  San  Giovanni-in-Fiore,  gives  title  to  an  arch- 
bishop. Strongoli,  an  episcopal  city  with  2000  inhabitants,  situated 
on  a  barren  height  near  the  coast  north  of  Cotrone,  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Petilia,  another  city  founded  on 
the  coast  by  Philoctetes.  The  town  was  burnt  by  the  French  in 
1806  ;  it  now  contains  many  good  houses.  Two  stones  let  into  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  cathedral  are  covered  with  Latin  inscriptions, 
which  if  genuine  confirm  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  site  of  Petilia. 
A  steep  descent  leads  down  from  Strongoli  to  the  plain  of  the  broad 
and  rapid  Neto,  the  Nesethus  of  Theocritus,  in  which  the  Trojan 
women  are  said  to  have  set  fire  to  the  Grecian  fleet  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  wanderings  of  their  conquerors.  Umbriatieo,  a  small  ill- 
built  episcopal  town  with  only  one  church  (the  cathedral)  and  2500 
inhabitants,  is  situated  a  few  miles  W.  from  Ciro  on  a  steep  hill  in 
which  gypsum  and  alabaster  are  quarried. 

The  north-western  district  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Nioattro, 
which  is  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Catanzaro  on  the  slope  of  a 
mountain  commanding  extensive  views  of  the  plains  and  the  coast  to 
southward.  The  town  gives  title  to  a  biahop,  and  has  a  population  of 
6600.  In  the  castle,  whic^  is  now  in  ruins,  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  was  confined  on  account  of  his  taking 
part  with  the  Guelphs  sgainst  his  father.    Among  the  other  towns  <r 
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the  dUtrict  are  the  following  :—San  Biaggio,  a  few  miles  west  from 
Nicastro,  is  famous  for  its  hot  sulphurous  baths  and  its  wine :  popu- 
lation 8000.  Nearer  the  coast  is  Santa-Euffmia,  a  small  town  built 
near  the  site  of  the  monasteiy  of  Santa-^ufemia,  founded  here  by 
Robert  Quiscard  and  swallowed  up  in  the  great  eafthquake  of  1638. 
The  monastery  gave  name  to  the  Qulf  of  Sant'  Eufemia,  which 
extends  from  Cape  Suvero  on  the  north  to  Cape  Zambrone  near 
Briatico  on  the  south.  Filaddfia  in  the  plain  south  of  Nicastro : 
population  8200.  Maida^  further  south,  is  situated  between  two 
fevers  of  the  Lamato,  which  is  the  principal  river  that  falls  into  the 
Qulf  of  Sant'  Eufemia :  population  2800.  Sir  John  Stuart^  at  the 
head  of  a  British  force,  defeated  the  French  under  General  Regnier  in 
the  plain  of  Maida  in  1806.  MartoranOf  not  far  from  the  Savuto  in 
the  north  of  the  province,  is  an  episcopal  town  with  2000  inhabitants. 

MofUdeone,  capital  of  the  south-western  district,  is  situated  on  the 
road  to  Reggio,  25  miles  S.  from  Nicastro,  and  hus  7200  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  flourishing  place  and  stands  in  a  commanding  situation  ren- 
dered picturesque  by  the  feudal  castle  which  was  erected  by 
Frederick  II.,  and  overlooks  the  town.  Between  the  town  and  the 
sea  is  the  village  of  San  Pietro  di  Vivana,  which  marks  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Hipponium,  a  colony  of  the  Locri  Epizephyrii,  which 
afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name  of  Vibona. 
Cicero  resided  here  previous  to  his  exile  from  Italy.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  a  celebrated  grove  and  temple  of  Proserpine.  Six  mUes 
S.  from  Monteleone  is  MiletOf  a  small  episcopal  city  with  about 
1600  inhabitants.  It  was  originally  built  by  the  Normans,  and  was  a 
considerable  and  well-built  town  till  1783,  when  it  was  totally 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The  abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was 
founded  by  Count  Roger  of  Sicily,  who  embellished  it  with  marble 
columns  from  the  temple  of  Proserpine  mentioned  above.  The  count 
and  his  wife  were  buried  in  the  abbey  chureh ;  the  sarcophagi  con- 
taining their  remains  are  now  in  the  museum  of  Naples.  A  few 
miles  east  of  Mileto  are  numerous  villages  with  Greek  names,  and 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Albanian  and  Greek  colonists.  In  the 
same  direction  and  in  a  valley  among  the  Apennines  are  the  ruins  of 
the  monastery  of  San  Stefano  del  Bosoo,  in  which  St.  Bruno  first 
established  his  order  of  monks.  Nieoteraf  near  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Gioja  and  a  little  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mesima,  gives  with 
Tropea  title  to  a  bishop.  It  is  a  thriving  place  with  8800  inhabitants, 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  about  a  mile  from  the  sea.  It  was  destroyed 
in  1783  by  the  earthquake^  and  the  present  town  has  been  erected 
sinoe  then.  .Nicotera  is  famous  in  the  province  for  the  beauty  of  its 
women.  II  PizzOf  6  miles  N.N.E.  from  Monteleone,  a  port  on  the 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Sanf  Eufemia,  has  about  6700  inhabitants,  who 
are  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  the  coasting  trade.  Joachim  Murat 
landed  at  II  Pizzo  in  1815,  in  his  vain  endeavour  to  recover  the  throne 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  people  of  the  town  took  him  prisoner  and 
lodged  him  in  the  castle  of  Pizzo,  in  an  apartment  of  which  he  was 
shot  on  the  18th  of  October.  His  body  lies  in  the  vault  of  the  chiireh 
of  II  Pizzo.  Soriano,  8  miles  £.  by  S.  from  Monteleone,  is  situated 
among  rugged  mountains  near  the  course  of  the  Mortaro,  a  feeder  of 
the  Mesima,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  Tropea,  an  episcopal 
town  situated  on  a  deep  well-sheltered  bay  8  miles  S.W.  from  Monte- 
leone, midway  between  Capes  Zambrone  and  Yaticano,  has  4300 
inhabitants.  The  city  is  built  upon  cliflfs,  which  rise  behind  the  beach 
that  lines  the  shore,  and  presents  a  beautiful  appearance  from  the  sea 
with  its  lofty  churehes  and  conventual  buildings.  Behind  the  city 
lower  slopes  are  richly  cultivated  and  well-wooded,  and  behind  these 
rises  a  line  of  higher  hills.  Tropea  is  famous  for  its  mild  and  healthy 
climate ;  the  vicmity  produces  abundantly  wine,  fruits,  cotton,  silk, 
aromatic  plants,  and  flowers  of  all  kinds.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
walls  flanked  with  towera  and  pierced  by  three  gates  with  draw- 
bridges. The  cathedral,  six  churohes,  one  of  which  is  built  on  a 
cavernous  conical  rock  in  front  of  the  city,  the  diocesan  seminary,  an 
hospital,  and  a  poor-house  are  the  most  noteworthy  objects  in  the 
town.  Steamboats  from  Naples  to  Messina  and  Malta  touch  at 
Tropea. 

Calahria  Ultra  /.,  the  most  southern  province  of  Italy,  includes  all 
the  rest  of  the  peninsula  south  of  the  Mesima  and  the  Callipari.  It 
has  an  area  of  1251  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  319,662  in 
1851.  It  is  very  rich  in  iron  ore,  which  is  found  in  the  mountains 
between  the  Alaro  and  the  Callipari,  and  also  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  Aspromonte  range,  not  far  from  Reggio;  but  theAspromonte 
itunes  are  not  now  worked.  Raw  silk,  cotton,  oil,  fruits  of  all  descrip- 
tions, liquorice,  manufactured  silk,  soap,  perfumery,  essential  oils, 
wine,  brandy,  orange  and  lemon  and  citron  quicks,  kc,  are  the  most 
important  products.  The  province  is  divided  into  three  districts — 
Reggio,  Gerace,  and  Palmi — and  into  104  communes. 

^  Reggio,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Reggio  and  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince, is  the  ancient  Rhegium,  and  is  described  in  a  separate  article. 
[Rheoium.]  It  may  be  enough  here  to  say  ^hat  for  salubrity  of 
climate  and  beauty  of  scenery  this  city  is  hardly  surpassed  in  Europe. 
The  plain  around  it  is  for  miles  covered  with  plantations  of  the 
orange,  lemon,  and  citron :  the  American  aloe  and  cactus  grow 
luxuriantly  along  the  road-sides :  the  castor-oil  plant  and  the  date 
palm  flourish ;  and  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  both  hemispheres  and  of 
temperate  and  tropical  countries  are  here  produced.  The  city  has 
extensive  silk  manufactures,  and  produces  70,000  lbs.  of  essential  oil 


yielding  18  ducats  a  pound;  it  has  besides  an  important  general 
commerce.  The  Bay  of  Reggio  is  remarkable  for  the  singular  phe- 
nomenon called  the  Fata  Morgana.  The  distance  across  the  strait 
from  Reggio  to  Messina  is  not  quite  7i  miles. 

Among  the  other  towns  of  the  district  we  notice  the  following : — 
Bova,  situated  on  a  hiU  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Aspromonte  and 
not  far  from  Cape  Spartivento,  the  ancient  Heroulis  Ftx>montorium, 
and  the  most  southern  point  of  Italy,  is  an  episcopal  city  with  300O 
inhabitants.  Bova  is  said  to  have. been  founded  by  one  of  the 
numerous  Albanian  colonies  that  settled  in  Calabria  after  the  death, 
of  Scanderbeg.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1788,  and  has 
been  since  rebuilt.  Scylla  or  Scilla,  built  on  the  sloping  sides  of  a 
rock  which  connect  the  mainland  with  the  famous  rock  or  promontory 
of  Scylla  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Faro  or  Strait  of  Messina, 
has  important  silk  factories,  and  a  population  of  about  5000,  many  of 
whom  are  skilful  mariners  and  intrepid  divers.  The  wine  of  Scylla 
is  of  good  quality;  and  the  town  derives  some  profit  from  th» 
mushroom-stone  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  fishery  of  the 
tunny  and  the  sword-fish  is  actively  plied  during  the  season.  The 
town  is  built  in  zigzsag  terraces  rising  one  above  another  from  the 
sandy  bays  which  lie  on  each  side  of  the  promontory.  The  streets 
are  consequently  steep ;  there  are  many  fine  buildings  and  handsome 
fountains  in  the  town,  which  has  been  rebuilt  since  1783,  when  it  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake.  The  castle  of  Scylla  is 
built  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  at  the  extremity  of  the  promontory,  and 
is  considered  an  important  military  post.  The  British  held  it  for 
some  time  during  the  last  French  war,  but  were  forced  to  evacuate  it 
in  1808  by  the  French.  The  Rock  of  Scylla,  whose  terrora  to  the 
ancient  mariners  are  immortalised  by  the  poets,  inspires  no  fear  in 
modem  seamen ;  even  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis  opposite  to  Scylla 
is  now  represented  by  mere  currents,  which  produce  some  rotation 
in  the  water,  not  of  a  dangerous  character,  but  at  times  strong  enough 
to  turn  a  ship  quite  round.  A  whirlpool  below  the  port  of  Messina^ 
called  Galofaro,  answere  the  description  of  Charybdis  given  by  the 
ancient  poets ;  but  its  distance  from  Scylla  prevents  us  from  pronounc- 
ing it  to  be  the  same.  The  distance  from  the  castle  of  Scylla  to  the 
Faro  Point  on  the  Sicilian  coast  is  6047  yards,  or  nearly  3^  miles.  A 
beautiful  road  runs  close  along  the  shore  from  Scylla  to  Reggio,  com- 
manding splendid  views  of  the  strait  and  the  broken  shores  of  Sicily. 
It  is  diversified  by  villages  and  neat  country  houses ;  the  shore  is  almost 
lined  with  the  cottages  of  fishermen,  and  inland  the  country  glows 
with  the  foliage  of  the  orange,  the  pomegranate,  the  palm,  the  aloe^ 
and  the  chestnut.  A  few  miles  south  from  Scylla  is  ViUo'San' 
Oiovanni,  a  small  but  thriving  town  of  8000  inhabitants,  delightfully 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Faro  and  much  frequented  on  account  of 
its  salubrious  climate.  It  is  the  nearest  point  of  embarkation  for 
Messina^    The  town  has  large  silk  factories. 

The  district  of  Gterace  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Oeraee,  a  town 
of  about  4800  inhabitants,  situated  on  a  hill  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  Ionian  Sea,  at  a  distance  of  80  miles  N.E.  from  Reggio.  The 
town  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  from  the  ruins  of  Locri.  It  was 
greatly  injured  by  the  earthquake  of  1783,  when  its  gothio  cathedral 
and  strong  citadel  were  reduced  to  ruins.  It  gives  title  to  a  bishop 
and  contains  several  silk  manufactories  and  some  good  buildings.  Its 
wines  are  in  high  repute ;  in  the  neighbourhood  are  several  mineral 
springs.  In  the  plain  between  (Jerace  and  the  sea  are  ancient  ruins 
supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  Locri  Epizephyrii,  founded  by  the  Locri 
Ozolie,  &e.  750,  immortalised  by  Pindar,  and  celebrated  for  the  code 
of  Zaleucus,  the  earliest  collection  of  written  laws  possessed  by  tho 
Greeks.  Coins  of  Locri  have  been  found  on  the  spot.  The  city 
derived  its  surname  from  its  position  near  the  Zephyrium  Promonto- 
rium,  now  Cape  Bruzzano.  A  cross  road  leads  over  the  Apennines 
from  Gterace  to  Gioja  on  the  western  coast  The  scenery  of  the  pass 
combines  the  richest  forest  scenery  with  the  wild  and  rooky  glens  of 
the  mountains.  The  highest  part  of  the  pass  commands  wide  and 
splendid  prospects,  embracing  both  seas,  and  ezt^iding  in  fine  wea- 
ther westward  as  far  as  the  Lipari  Islands.  Caatelveiere,  on  tiie  right 
bank  of  the  Alaro  north  of  Gerace,  has  a  population  of  above  5000. 
The  Alaro  is  the  ancient  Sagras,  on  the  banks  of  which  180,000  Croto- 
niats  were  defeated  by  10,000  Locrians,  B.C.  860.  Among  the  other 
towns  of  the  district  along  the  coast  are  Giojota,  population  7600 ; 
Qrotteria,  4500;  MammoUi,  7800;  Lo  Stilo,  celebrated  for  its  iron 
mines,  2600 ;  JRocedla,  5000  . 

Palmi  or  Palme,  the  a^pital  of  the  third  district  of  Calabria 
Ultra  I.,  is  beautifuUy  situated  on  a  steep  cliff  that  rises  from  the 
Gidf  of  Gioja,  above  a  narrow  creek  which  sheltere  the  fishing-craft 
of  its  inhabitants.  In  construction  and  in  situation  this  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  towns  along  this  remarkable  coast  The  platform  on 
which  it  stands  is  covered  with  gardens  and  plantations  of  oranges 
and  olives,  and  the  higher  hills  in  the  background  are  clothed  with^ 
forests  of  chestnut-trees.  The  streets,  wide^  straight,  and  well  builtj 
abut  on  a  central  square  decorated  by  a  fine  fountain  representing 
palm-tree ;  and  from  various  points  of  the  town  are  seen  the  entrancj 
to  the  Faro,  the  town  and  harbour  of  Messina,  the  rock  and  castle 
Scylla,  and  the  summit  of  ^Etna  to  the  south;  the  north  coast 
Sicily  and  the  Lipari  Islands  to  the  west ;  and  the  shore  of  the  Gu 
of  Gioja  as  far  as  Cape  Vaticano  to  the  north.  The  town  contai 
several  houses  of  fine  arohitecture,  three  churehes,  one  of  whioV 
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ooQegiatey  and  seveiral  silk  fiftotories :  population,  8000.  JBagnara,  on 
the  ^ore  road,  south  of  Falmi,  is  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  women, 
and  haa  about  8000  inhabitants.  Catalnuovo,  finely  situated  at  the 
western  base  of  the  mountains,  high  enough  to  be  above  the  influence  of 
malaria  which  in  summer  and  autumn  infects  the  plain  of  Gioja,  on  the 
cross-road  from  Gerace  to  Gioja,  is  almost  entirely  built  of  wood,  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1783  :  population,  8500.  CHoja, 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Metaurum  Bruttiorum,  gives 
name  to  the  Gulf  of  Gioja.  It  is  a  small  town  situated  near  the  coast 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Marro  :  population  about  5000.  The  Marro 
is  the  ancient  Metaurus  Bruttiorum,  in  whose  seven  head-streams 
Orestes  is  feibled  to  have  purified  himself  from  the  stains  of  his 
mother's  blood.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  famous  now  as  in  ancient 
times  for  its  tunny  fishery.  Oppido,  an  episcopal  town,  on  the  western 
flank  of  the  Aapromonte,  and  east  of  Palmi,  has  a  population  of  8000. 
It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mieunertium.  Tho 
earthquake  of  1788,  which  damaged  so  many  towns  in  this  part  of 
It>aly,  has  left  numerous  marks  of  its  violence  throughout  the  whole 
district,  consisting  of  landslips,  subsideDces  and  chasms  in  the  earth, 
funnel-shaped  hollows  (some  of  them  filled  with  water),  and  suddenly- 
formed  defiles.  In  Oppido  several  houses  were  ingulphed,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  an  olive-plantation  for  a  width  of  500  feet  subsided 
200  feet  below  the  surrounding  surface.  Among  the  other  towns  are 
Rotamo,  picturesquely  seated  aoiong  olive-groves,  near  the  Mesimn, 
population  2000;  Laureana,  a  thriving  village  situated  on  an  eml- 
neoce  at  the  junction  of  the  Metoro  with  the  Mesima ;  Pclistena,  in  a 
high  plain  watered  by  a  feeder  of  the  Marro,  N.E.  from  Palmi,  popu- 
lation about  4000 ;  this  town  is  built  since  1783,  the  old  Albanian 
town  of  Polistena  was  then  thrown  bodily  by  the  earthquake  into  the 
raviue  between  the  two  hills  on  which  it  stood ;  Semiriarc^  close  to 
Palmi,  population  8000.  The  French  under  D' Aubigny  defeated  the 
Spaniards  under  Gonsalvo  de  Cordoba  in  the  plain  of  Seminara  in 
1495  ;  and  on  the  21st  of  April  1503  the  French  army  under  D' Aubigny 
was  signally  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  commanded  by  Ugo  de  Car- 
dona,  one  of  Gonsalvo's  best  generals.  The  low  parte  of  the  coast 
along  the  Gulf  of  Gioja  and  near  the  rivers  are  subject  to  malaria. 

The  extensive  region  now  known  by  the  name  of  Calabria  was  in 
the  lioman  times  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Brettii  or  Bruttii,  whom 
some  historians  have  representeid  as  runaway  slaves  and  outlaws,  and 
others  as  a  wild  aboriginal  race,  living  in  the  extensive  forests  which 
then  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  The  eastern  coast 
was  early  colonised  by  the  Greeks,  and  became  known,  with  the  rest 
of  the  coast  as  far  as  Tarentum,  by  the  general  denomination  of 
Megal^  Hellas,  or  Magna  Greecia.  But  the  oldest  name  of  the  most 
southern  peninsula  of  Calabria  (that  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
gulfs  of  Squillace  and  Sant'  Eufemia),  was  Italia,  a  term  which  was 
afterwards  extended  to  comprise  the  country  as  far  as  Taranto  (Taras 
or  Tarantom),  and  finally  became  the  name  of  the  whole  peninsula  of 
Italy.  (Aristot. '  Polit'  vii.  10.)  The  name  of  Calabria  was  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  quite  a  different  country,  namely,  the  north-eastern  coast 
of  the  lapygian  or  Messapian  peninsula  from  Brundisium  to  Hydrun- 
turn ;  the  Salentines  occupied  the  southern  part  of  the  same  penin- 
sula. The  name  of  Calabria,  as  applied  to  that  part  of  lapygia, 
continued  in  use  under  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  as  we  find  in  Paulus  Diaconus  in  the  8th  century, 
and  Luitprand  of  Cremona  in  the  10th,  who  both  speak  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria  as  one  province,  whUe  they  call  the  modem  Calabria  by  the 
name  of  Bruttia,  which  by  Constantino's  division  of  the  empire  made 
one  province  wiUi  Lucania.  How  the  name  of  Calabria  came  to  be 
transferred  to  the  country  of  the  Bruttii  is  not  clearly  ascertained ; 
but  it  would  appear  that  the  Byzantines  having  lost  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury the  old  Calabria,  and  still  retaining  several  towns  on  the  coast  of 
the  former  Magna  Grsscia,  transferred  the  name  of  the  former  pro- 
vince to  their  last  remaining  possessions  in  Southern  Italy.  The  first 
Norman  conquerors  took  the  title  of  Dukes  of  Apulia  and  Calabria. 
Under  the  Ajigevins  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne  was  styled 
Duke  of  Calabria,  which  ctistom  has  continued  to  this  day.  Calabria 
made  a  determined  resistance  against  the  French,  first  in  1799,  when 
the  Calabrians  under  Cardinal  Ruffo  reconquered  the  kingdom,  and 
afterwards  in  1806-7,  when  they  waged  a  partisan  warfare  against  the 
invaders.     They  were  not  ultimately  subdued  till  1810. 

The  Calabrians  are  a  proud,  thoughtful,  and  warm-hearted  fiery 
race.  They  are  personally  brave  and  faithful  to  their  word;  are 
generally  good  marksmen,  and  make  good  soldiers  imder  proper  dis- 
cipline. Their  dialect  resembles  the  Sicilian.  The  crimes  which  in 
former  times  were  frequent  in  Calabria  have  greatly  diminished; 
murders  are  no  longer  frequent;  and  banditti  have  all  but  disap- 
peared. The  higher  orders  are  sociable,  well-informed,  and  hospi- 
table. "  Most  of  their  towns,"  says  Keppel  Craven,  "  are  built  on 
conical  hills,  which  they  crown  to  the  veiy  top ;  the  lower  houses 
being  joined  together  by  thick  walls,  constitute  a  kind  of  rampart. 
The  women  wear  a  body  with  the  full  shirt  sleeves,  and  a  thickly- 
plaited  petticoat  of  coarse  doth,  and  on  the  head  a  cloth  folded  like 
a  napkin,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Roman  states.  The 
men  wear  short  jackets  and  close  hose,  generally  of  black  cloth, 
leather  gaiters  or  coarse  stockings,  with  shoes  of  undressed  skin  tied 
by  thongs  half-way  up  the  leg,  sandal  fashion.  Their  hats  are  coni- 
cal and  highy  with  hardly  any  brim  to  them.    The  principal  defioiendea 


of  Calabria  ard  want  of  harbours  along  the  coasts,  and  the  malaria 
which  prevails  in  most  of  the  large  valleys.  By  embenking  tiie  rivers 
and  draining  the  marshes  the  atmosphere  is  in  parts  improving. 
The  great  carriage-road  from  Naples,  which  has  been  continued  to 
R^gio  through  the  whole  lengtn  of  Calabria,  with  branch  roads 
towards  both  seas,  is  another  improvement.    [Ste  Italt  t»  Sup.] 

(Strabo ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU;  H.  Gaily  Knight,  Norman*  in 
Sicily;  Keppel  Craven,  Tour  in  the  SoiUhem  Province*  of  Naplet; 
Dictionary  of  Oreek  arid  Jloman  Geography ;  Blewitt^  Jfftmdbook  for 
South  Italy;  Afan  di  Rivera,  Corui^azioni suUe  Due SicUie ;  CoUetta, 
Storia  del  Reame  di  Napoli ;  Serrao,  D^  Terremoti  di  Calabria  ;  Dic- 
tionary of  Claisical  Biography  ;  Biographic  Universelle.) 

CALAHORRA.    [Castilla  ul  Vikja.] 

CALAIS,  a  fortified  town  and  sea-port  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Pas-de-Calais,  is  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Dover, 
20  miles  N.K  from  Boulogne,  22  miles  S.E.  from  Dover,  and  190 
miles  N.  from  Paris  (by  railway  as  far  as  Boulogne),  in  50^  58'  N.  lat., 
l"*  51'  R  long.,  and  has  about  13,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are 
Euglish.  The  first  mention  made  of  Calais  occurs  in  certain  title- 
deeds  of  the  9th  century,  when  it  was  a  mere  fishing  village.  The 
harbour,  which  was  naturally  formed  by  a  small  stream  oJled  De 
Homes,  was  improved  by  order  of  Baldwin  IV.,  Count  of  Flanders, 
about  the  year  997.  Philippe  of  France,  count  of  Boulogne,  sur- 
rounded the  town  with  a  wall  flanked  at  regular  distances  by  small 
towers  and  defended  on  the  outside  by  wet  ditches.  Such  was  the 
solidity  of  the  masonry  that  this  wall  still  remains.  In  1227  Philippe 
also  erected  a  vast  keep,  which  was  called  the  castle  of  Calais ;  this 
was  demolished  in  1560,  when  the  present  citadel  was  erected.  After 
the  battle  of  Crecy  Edward  III.,  king  of  England,  on  the  1st  of 
August  1346  invested  Calais,  which  was  defended  by  the  townsmen 
commanded  by  Jean  de  Vienna  After  the  siege  had  lasted  eleven 
months,  the  King  of  France  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  60,000  men 
approached  to  relieve  the  town,  but  judging  the  English  position  to 
be  unassailable  he  left  Calais  to  its  fate.  The  townsfolk,  pressed  by 
famine,  offered  to  capitulate,  having  nobly  defended  their  town  for 
above  twelve  months.  The  cruel  terms  imposed  by  Edward,  the 
noble  self-devotion  of  Eustache  de  St. -Pierre  and  his  companions,  and 
the  generous  and  successful  intercession  of  Queen  Philippa,  are  well 
known.  Edward  entered  the  town  on  the  29th  of  August  1 847,  drove 
all  the  inhabitants  from  the  town,  re-peopled  it  with  English,  and  sent 
the  garrison  prisoners  to  the  Tower  of  London.  The  English  improved 
the  town  and  added  to  its  defences ;  they  held  it  till  1556,  when  the 
Duke  of  Guise  stormed  it  after  a  seven  days'  siege,  and  drove  all  the 
English  from  the  town.  Since  that  time  Calais  has  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  with  the  exception  of  about  two  years — 1596-8 — 
when  it  was  held  by  the  Spaniards  till  the  peace  of  Yervins. 

The  ramparts,  forts,  and  citadel  which  defend  the  town  render 
Calais  a  fortress  of  the  first  class.  The  sea  washes  it  on  the  north 
and  west,  and  on  the  south  and  east  low  marsh  land,  which  can  be 
easily  flooded,  stretches  up  to  the  walls  except  for  a  space  of  about 
250  yards,  and  this  approach  is  commanded  by  the  cross  fire  of  the  forts. 

The  town  and  citadel  form  a  parallelogram,  having  one  of  the 
longer  sides  towards  the  sea.  The  citadel  is  i^  the  western  end  of 
the  town ;  it  is  large  and  strong,  and  commands  at  once  the  town,  the 
port,  and  the  country  around.  The  harbour,  which  is  a  tidal  one, 
small  and  shallow,  is  entered  by  a  channel  formed  by  two  moles  built 
of  stone  and  three  qtiarters  of  a  mile  long ;  it  admits  vessels  of  400 
to  500  tons,  and  has  steam  communication  with  Dover  twice  a  day, 
and  with  London.  The  spot  on  which  Louis  XVIII.  landed  in  1814 
is  marked  by  a  pillar.  From  the  port  the  town  is  entered  by  a  draw- 
bridge and  gate  erected  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  1685.  The  town  is 
pretty  well  built ;  the  streets  are  straight,  clean,  and  well  paved ;  the 
houses  constructed  of  stone  and  brick.  The  centre  of  the  town  is 
occupied  by  the  Place-d'Armes,  a  spacious  square  which  serves  for  a 
market-place.  In  this  square  stands  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  in  front  of 
which  are  statues  of  Eustache  de  St.-Pierre,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  A  tower  124  feet  high  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  Place-d'Armes,  which  serves  as  a  landmark  by  day  and  a  light- 
house by  night.  The  cathedral  was  built  during  the  English  occu- 
pation of  ^e  town;  it  is  a  handsome  gothic  building,  contains  11 
side  chapels,  and  a  picture  of  the  Assumption  by  Vandyke.  The 
other  remarkable  objects  in  the  town  are  the  Hotel-de-Guise,  in 
which  Henry  VIIL  used  to  lodge,  the  public  library,  the  theatre,  and 
the  barracks.  The  outer  ramparfcs  and  the  mole  afford  excellent 
promenades.  The  town  is  entered  from  the  land  side  by  a  strongly 
defended  gate  and  drawbridges. 

Calais  possesses  a  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce,  and  schools 
of  design  and  hydrography ;  it  has  some  foreign  and  a  brisk  coasting 
trade ;  vessels  belonging  to  the  town  are  employed  in  the  cod,  herring 
and  mackerel  fisheries.  Com,  wine,  oil,  biimdy,  linen,  wood,  coal,  eggs 
(of  which  above  50  millions  are  annually  sent  to  England),  and  colonial 
produce  are  the  principal  articles  of  commerce.  The  town  has  com- 
munication by  canals  with  Arras,  Dunquerqne,  Gravelines,  and  St.- 
Omer ;  and  by  railroad  with  Belgium  and  with  Paris  through  Lille 
and  DouaL  It  has  instantaneous  communication  with  Dover  by 
submarine  electric  telegraph-wires,  whidi  were  first  employed  for  mes- 
sages, September  27, 1851.  Calais  used  to  be  the  prmcipal  landing- 
place  for  English  txaveUers  in  France,  but  in  this  respect  it  is  now 
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■urpaBaed  b j  Boulogn«L  The  town  however  hu  still  *  considerable 
■hue  in  thia  traffic;  as  many  as  53,864  travellers  to  and  from 
England  passed  through  Calais  in  1850.  The  English  and  Frraich 
mails  pass  by  the  route  of  Calais.  Calais  is  becoming  a  manu&cturing 
town,  ludd  mills  are  encroaching  upon  the  inner  ramparts.  The 
principal  fabric  is  bobbin-net ;  this  manufacture  gives  employment  to 
great  numbers  in  the  town,  the  suburb  of  SK-Pierra,  and  the  villsges 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Other  articles  of  manufacture  are  soap,  straw 
bonnets,  and  leather.  There  are  also  steam  flour  and  oil  nuUs,  salt 
and  sugar-refineries,  and  yards  for  boat  and  ship^building.  The 
herring  and  mackerel-fisheries  give  employment  to  a  good  many 
bands. 

(Dietionnaire  de  la  France;  Macgregoi^s  Statistia.) 

CALAIS,  ST.    [Sabthe,  Department  of.] 

CALATAYUD.    [Abaoon.] 

CALATRAVA,  formerly  a  town  of  Spain,  was  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Ouadiana.  In  the  middle  ages  the  town  was 
strongly  fortified,  but  is  now  reduced  to  a  single  tower,  with  the 
appellation  of  Calatrava  la  Vieja  (Old  Calatrava),  in  contradistinction 
to  the  great  convent  (erected  in  1214)  for  the  military  order  called 
Knights  of  Calatrava,  three  leagues  from  it,  and  named  Calatrava  la 
Nueva  (New  Calatrava). 

CALCUTTA,  the  capital  city  of  Bengal,  and  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
government  of  British  India,  is  situated  on  the  left  or  east  side  of  the 
river  Hoogly,  in  22''  23'  N.  l&t,  88**  28'  E.  long. ;  about  100  miles 
from  the  sea. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  Calcutta  was  only  an  insigni- 
ficant village,  inhabited  by  native  husbandmen ;  and  a  great  part  of 
its  present  site  was  completely  covered  with  jungle.  The  proximity 
of  the  low  and  damp  region  of  the  Sunderbunds,  a  woody  tract  con- 
taining eight  mouths  of  the  Oanges,  is  necessarily  unfavourable  to 
the  salubrity  of  the  city,  which  is  still  further  impaired  bv  a  dense 
forest  on  the  east,  and  some  extensive  muddy  lakes  on  the  south. 
The  English  have  somewhat  mitigated  this  evil  by  draining  off  the 
surface-water  near  the  town,  by  filling  up  stagnant  ponds,  and  by 
clearing  away  the  surrounding  jungle  to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  1698  the  English  Cetctory  was  removed  from  Hoogly  to  this  place, 
then  occupied  by  the  village  of  Gk>vindpore,  but  in  1756  there  were  not 
more  than  seventy  houses  in  it  occupied  by  Europeans.  Suraja  ud 
Dowlah,  the  soubahdar,  or  viceroy  of  Bengal,  attacked  the  plawoe  in 
June  1756.  On  this  occasion  the  factonr  was  deserted  by  the  governor, 
the  commandant,  and  many  other  of  ^e  European  functionaries  and 
residents.  On  the  capture  of  the  place  the  English  who  had  remained 
to  defend  the  factory  were  thrust  into  a  small  unwholesome  dungeon 
called  the  Black  Hole,  and  of  146  individuals  who  were  thus  shut  up 
at  night  only  23  were  found  alive  in  the  morning.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year  a  squadron  consisting  of  five  ships  of  war, 
accompanied  by  2400  troops  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Clive, 
arrived  in  the  Ganges  from  Madras  and  re-took  the  town  of  Calcutta, 
from  which  the  garrison  of  the  soubahdar  retired,  after  an  attack  of 
only  two  hours'  duration.  The  citadel,  to  wMch  the  name  of  Fort 
William  was  given,  was  constructed  by  Clive  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Plassey,  fought  in  June  1757.  This  fort  stands  on  the  bank  of  the 
Hoogly,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  citv.  Its  form  b  octa- 
gomU ;  five  of  the  sides  which  are  towards  the  land  are  regular,  and 
three  which  front  the  river  have  their  lines  varied  according  to  local 
circumetances.  Fort  William  is  the  most  regularly  constructed 
fortress  in  India.  The  works  are  low  and  mount  619  guns,  and  there 
are  but  few  buildings  within  the  walls,  which  are  so  extensive  that  it 
is  said  10,000  men  would  be  required  to  defend  it  in  case  of  attack ; 
the  citadel  contains  accommodation  for  15,000 :  it  is  computed  to 
have  cost  in  its  construction  altogether  two  millions  sterling,  of  whidi 
one-half  was  paid  by  Meer  Jaffir.  Its  principal  batteries  are  towards 
the  river,  frt)m  which  side  only  an  attack  is  to  be  apprehended.  The 
space  between  the  fort  and  the  citv,  called  the  Esplanade,  contains 
the  Qovemment-House,  built  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  whi(^  is 
the  finest  building  in  Calcutta ;  it  consists  of  a  centre  with  four 
wings,  one  at  e&ch  comer,  connected  together  by  circular  passages. 
The  centre  building  contains  two  very  fine  rooms.  The  lower  of  these, 
the  hall,  is  paved  with  marble,  and  supported  by  Doric  columns ; 
over  this  is  the  ball-room  supported  by  Ionic  pillars.  The  private 
apartments,  the  council-room  and  other  offices  are  contained  in  the 
wings.  On  a  line  with  this  building  is  a  range  of  magnificent  dwell- 
ing-houses with  spacious  verandahs. 

The  town  extends  for  above  six  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  river  : 
the  average  breadth  is  about  two  miles.  The  parts  in  which  Euro- 
peans reside  are  mostly  occupied  by  handsome  detached  houses,  built 
of  brick  and  stuccoed  with  chunam,  which  gives  them  the  appear^ 
ance  of  marble  palaces.  The  principal  square  measures  1500  feet  on 
each  side,  and  in  the  middle  has  a  large  tank,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  Tlus  tank,  which  is  60  feet  deep,  is  surrounded  by  a  handsome 
wall  and  balustrade,  and  has  steps  in  the  interior  reaching  to  the 
bottom.  During  the  administration  of  Lord  Hastings  large  sums 
were  expended  in  improving  the  ventilation  of  Calcutta;  a  street 
60  feet  wide  was  opened  through  Uie  centre  in  its  longest  diameter, 
and  aeveral  squares  were  made,  whidi,  like  the  one  already  described, 
have  each  a  tank  in  the  middle  surrounded  by  planted  walks.  A  quay, 
called  the  Strand,  between  two  and  three  miles  long,  was  formed. 


which  extends  upon  the  river-bank  along  the  city.  This  quay  is 
40  feet  above  low-water  mark,  and  is  furnished  with  many  ghauts, 
or  broad  flights  of  steps,  which  are  useful  for  the  landing  of  goods, 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  natives  in  making  the  frequent 
ablutions  prescribed  by  their  religion. 

The  principal  public  buildings,  besides  the  government-house,  are 
— ^the  town-hall,  the  mint,  the  courts  of  justice,  numerous  Protestant 
churches,  a  cathedral,  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  a  Greek  and  an 
Armenian  church,  several  Hindoo  colleges  ana  pagodas  and  Moham- 
medan mosques,  and  a  Sikh  temple.  There  are  also  the  Ochterlony 
monument;  the  Cossipore  foundry ;  the  Asiatic  Society's  rooms;  the 
Bishop's  college,  and  numerous  other  buildings.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  town  are  an  hospital  and  a  jail.  The  quarter  in  which  the 
natives  principally  reside  is  to  the  north,  and  consists  of  narrow 
streets,  with  lofty  houses  whose  lower  apartments  are  usually  occupied 
as  shops  or  stores.  The  upper  portions  are  pierced  with  loop-holes, 
and  the  backs  of  the  houses  usually  look  on  the  street.  This  quarter 
swarms  with  inhabitants.  The  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
city  and  suburbs  has  never  been  regularly  estimated;  and  several 
calculations  which  have  been  attempted  vary  in  their  results  between 
82,000  and  2,225,000.  There  are  no  publio  registers  of  births,  except 
irregular  ones  under  the  orders  of  the  superintendent  of  police,  and 
the  memoranda  of  deaths  noted  at  the  burning  ghauts  of  the  Hindoos. 
Of  the  Christians  and  Jews  there  is  no  enumeration.  From  careful 
calculations  prepared  by  Captain  Birch  in  1837  the  population  is 
stated  at  229,705  residents  in  the  city,  which  added  to  the  immense 
numbers  dwelling  in  the  suburbs,  who  daily  pour  in  vast  crowds  to 
their  occupations  in  the  town,  must  make  the  whole  nearly  400,000. 
The  population  is  divided  into  numerous  classes,  the  Eurasions,  or 
progeny  of  white  fathers  and  native  mothers,  the  Portuguese,  the 
French,  the  Chinese  (almost  all  of  these  are  shoe-makers),  Uie  Arme- 
nians, the  Jews,  the  Moguls,  the  Parsees,  the  Arabs,  the  Birmese,  the 
Madrasses,  the  native  Christians,  and  the  English.  With  so  large 
and  varied  a  population,  Calcutta  presents  at  all  times  an  animated 
scene.  The  great  mass  of  the  population  speak  the  Bengali  language ; 
and  many,  including  the  servants  attending  upon  Europeans,  speak 
the  Hindustani  also. 

The  botanic  garden,  a  splendid  establishment  of  the  East  India 
Companv,  is  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  Hoogly,  where  that 
river  msLxes  a  bend,  to  which  the  name  of  Gkuden  Reach  has  been 
given.  Above  is  an  extensive  plantation  of  teak,  which  wood  does 
not  occur  naturally  in  this  part  of  India.  The  introduction  of  this 
species  of  tree  is  considered  desirable,  as  ship-building  forms  an  im- 
portant brapch  of  industry.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  both 
above  and  below  as  well  as  opposite  to  the  city,  there  are  several 
private  yards  for  ship-building. 

The  soil  in  and  about  Calcutta  is  so  deficient  in  water,  that  after 
boring  to  the  depth  of  140  feet  no  springs  have  been  found.  The 
dty  however  is  supplied  with  plenty  of  good  drinking  water  from 
numerous  extensive  ponds  or  tanks  situated  within  and  without  it. 
The  periodical  rains  annually  fill  them.  Many  trunks  of  trees  have 
been  discovered  60  feet  under  the  surface  standing  erect,  with  their 
roots  and  branches  perfect.  Thin  strata  of  coal  and  blue-day  have 
been  met  with  between  50  and  60  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  external  trade  of  the  province  being  almost  wholly  carried  on 
at  Calcutta,  its  nature  and  amotmt  have  been  given  in  our  description 
of  the  province.  [Benoai^]  The  river  is  about  a  mile  wide  at  high- 
water,  and  trading  vessels  of  the  largest  sise  ascend  as  high  as  the 
town.  The  attention  of  strangers  is  much  excited  on  first  visiting 
Calcutta,  by  the  number  of  vultures,  kites,  crows,  and  a  species  of 
crane,  which  from  its  stately  walk  has  received  the  name  of  *  adjutant.' 
These  birds  clear  away  the  surplus  food  provided  for  Europeans, 
which  is  thrown  at  night  into  the  streets,  as  it  cannot  be  kept  in  that 
climate,  and  there  are  few  poor  perK>ns  to  consume  it  whose  religious 
prejudices  will  allow  of  their  doing  so.  These  scavengers  are  assisted 
by  numerous  foxes,  jackals,  and  wild  dogs  from  the  neighbouring 

i'ungles,  who  prowl  through  the  dty  at  nighty  and  whose  mingled 
Lowlings  produce  a  very  impleasing  efiect.  The  markets  are  abund- 
antly supplied  with  game,  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  the  whole 
of  which  are  sold  at  moderate  prices.  The  game  consists  of  wild- 
ducks,  teal,  ortolans,  snipes,  hares,  and  venison.  Among  the  fish  is 
one — ^the  mango  fish — ^which  is  described  as  a  great  luxury :  it  has 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  of  its  appearing  in  the  river  only  at 
the  season  when  the  mangoes  ripen.  Fruits  are  furnished  in  an 
infinite  variety,  and  of  delidous  flavour ;  pine-apples,  melons,  man- 
goes, oranges,  guavas,  peaches,  loquats,  and  strawberries  are  among 
the  more  usual  descriptions.  The  inhabitants  indulge  laigely  in  these 
luxuries,  and  their  pleasure  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  abundant  store 
of  ice  always  contained  in  the  ice-house  of  Calcutta. 
^  The  European  inhabitants  have  established  several  institutions  for 
literary,  scientific,  and  educational  objects.  The  Asiatic  Society, 
formed  by  Sir  William  Jones,  was  founded  at  Calcutta  in  1784.  The 
Metcalfe  Hall  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Agricultural  Sodety  ol 
India,  and  the  Calcutta  Public  Library,  are  of  reoent  date.  The  theatre 
was  erected  in  1841,  after  the  destruction  by  fire  of  one  built  many 
years  ago.  Among  the  institutions  for  promoting  education  are  tht 
Bishop's  College,  founded  in  1819,  and  the  College  of  Fort  William,  a 
government  establishmoit  for  tiie  instmction  of  young  men  who  have 
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been  partuUy  educated  in  the  college  at  Haileybuiy.  A  Sanscrit 
college,  a  Mohammedan  college,  and  an  Anglo-Indian  coUegCi  are 
likewise  supported  by  government.  The  residents  of  Calcutta  sup* 
port  a  Tariety  of  charitable  institutions  and  of  societies  for  religious 
objects  Calcutta  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicative  for 
the  presidency  of  BengaL  This  court  is  under  the  control  of  a  chief 
justice  and  three  puisne  judges  appointed  by  the  queen.  The  courts 
of  Suddur  Dewanny  Adawlut^  and  Nasamut  Adawlut,  established  in 
Calcutta,  the  first  for  civil,  the  last  for  criminal  causes,  are  courts  of 
appeal  firom  the  provincial  courts  in  all  parts  of  Indi& 

In  1814  a  bishop's  see  was  erected  within  the  company's  dominions 
in  India ;  the  bishop,  under  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  has  his 
residence  in  that  city :  his  salary  was  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliiunent  at 
5000^.  per  annum. 

(Rennell,  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  ffindmtan ;  Mill,  ffistory  of  Britith 
India  ;  Tennant,  Indian  Beereationa;  Reporli  of  Committee$  of  Houu 
of  Commons  on  the  Affaira  of  India. 

CALDER,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Yorkshire,  rises  in  the  high  grounds 
on  the  bordera  of  Lancashire,  in  a  marsh  in  Cliviger  Dean,  south-west 
of  Bumlev ;  and  from  the  same  marsh  rises  a  branch  of  the  West 
Calder,  which  runs  in  an  opposite  direction  and  joins  the  Kibble.  The 
course  of  the  Torkshiro*  Calder  is  easterly,  through  the  deep  valley  of 
Todmorden :  at  Sowerby  the  river  passes  within  two  miles  of  Halifax, 
and  by  Dewsbury  and  Wakefield,  at  which  latter  place  it  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  nine  arches.  From  Wakefield  the  course  of  the  Calder 
is  nearly  north-east  to  CasUeford,  near  Pontefract^  where  it  joins  the 
Aire,  which  enters  the  Ouse  five  miles  from  Snaith.  A  little  below 
Salterhebble,  about  two  miles  south-west  from  Halifax,  the  Calder 
receives  the  Hebble,  a  small  but  rapid  stream,  which  rises  above 
Ovenden,  and  passes  round  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  town 
of  Halifax;  and  a  few  miles  fiirther  east  it  receives  the  river  Coin, 
which  rises  near  Holm  Moss,  and  runs  past  Huddersfield.  The  Calder 
is  an  important  feature  in  the  canal  system  of  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire, and  forms  part  of  the  line  of  internal  navigation  between  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts.  The  Rochdale  Canal,  SH  miles  in  length, 
oonmiences  in  the  Calder  and  Hebble  navi^tion  at  Sowerby  bridge 
wharf,  and  terminates  by  a  junction  with  the  Bridgewater  Canal  at 
Manchester.  The  Calder  and  Hebble  navigation  is  22  miles  long, 
firom  its  junction  with  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  Wakefield,  to  the  basin  at  Sowerby  bridge,  in  which  it 
terminates.  The  Calder  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  line, 
except  where  cuts  are  made  to  avoid  the  circuitous  course  of  the  river. 
There  ia  a  branch  to  Halifax.  The  Bamsley  Canal  commences  in  the 
loVer  part  of  the  Calder,  near  Wakefield,  and  joining  the  Deame  and 
Dove  Canal,  which  terminates  in  the  river  Dun  navigation,  opens  a 
oommonication  with  Sheffield  and  Rotherham.  The  Ramsden  Canal 
commences  in  the  Calder  anXL  Hebble  navigation,  and  terminates  at 
Huddersfield,  from  which  a  line  of  canal,  called  the  Manchester, 
Ashton,  and  Oldham  Canal,  extends  to  Dukenfield  in  the  parish  of 
Ashton-under^Line,  near  which  place  it  isjoined  by  the  Peak  Forest 
Canal.  The  canals  of  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  are 
connected  with  the  Ouse  by  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation,  whibh 
includes  the  Selby  Canal  and  the  new  canal  from  Ferrybridge  to 
Goole.  In  1625  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  an  Act  "for  the 
tnattng  and  maintaining  the  rivers  Ayre  and  Cawlder,"  but  no  Act 
was  passed  before  1699.  The  clothiers  of  Leeds  and  Wakefield,  in  a 
petition  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  bill, 
complained  heavily  of  the  difficulty  of  transporting  their  manufao- 
tuzee :  "the  expense  whereof,"  they  state,  "is  not  only  veiy  chargeable, 
but  they  are  forced  to  stay  two  months  sometimes  whUe  the  roads 
are  unpassable  to  market^  and  many  times  the  goods  receive  consi- 
derable damage,  through  the  badness  of  roads,  by  overturning." 
Within  the  present  century  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation  has  been 
rendered  one  of  the  most  efficient  lines  of  water  communication  in 
the  kingdom.  The  Aire  is  not  navigable  above  Leeds.  A  little  above 
Leeds  bridge  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  locks  down  into  the 
Aire.  The  branch  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation  to  Wakefield  is 
124  miles  in  length  from  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  at  Castleford; 
and  with  the  Calder  and  Hebble  navigation  and  Rochdale  Canal  forms 
the  line  of  communication  with  South  Lancashire,  while  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  Canal  is  carried  through  the  middle  and  western  parts 
of  that  county,  and  terminates  at  Liverpool.  At  Haddlesey,  44  miles 
from  the  Ouse,  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation  has  a  branch  to  Selby, 
which  facilitates  the  interchange  of  commodities  between  Leeds  and 
Wakefield  and  the  populous  districts  to  the  west,  and  the  agricultural 
districts  of  the  East  and  North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  A  fine  canal, 
60  feet  wide  at  top,  and  184  miles  in  length,  has  been  formed  from 
Ferrybridge  to  Goole.  At  Ghx>le  capacious  docks  have  been  con- 
structed, and  a  custom-house  established,  so  that  goods  can  be  shipped 
thence  to  foreign  parts.  [Goolb.]  About  1828  further  improvements 
were  effected  in  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation,  by  which  vessels 
of  100  tons  burden  can  go  to  Leeds  and  Wakefield.  Additional  cuts 
kave  also  been  made  in  order  to  avoid  the  circuitous  course  of  the 
river,  and  the  line  has  by  this  means  been  rendered  several  miles  ! 
shorter.  But  the  commercial  value  of  this  important  water  commu-  | 
nication  has  been  considerably  affected  by  the  great  development  of 
the  railway  system  in  this  pcurt  of  the  country.  Many  of  tiie  above-  , 
mentioned  canal-branches  nava  been  puvohased  by  railway  oompanies; 
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and  those  which  have  not  been  so  purchased  are  exposed  to  the 
competition  of  railways  nmning  very  near  them. 

CALEDO'NIA,  the  name  given  by  Tacitus  and  other  ancient 
writers  to  the  most  northern  part  of  Britain,  north  of  the  sestuaries 
of  Glota  and  Bodotria  (the  Clyde  and  the  Forth),  which  formed  the 
permanent  boundaries  of  the  Roman  province.  Tacitus  calls  the 
natives  the  "  Britons  who,  inhabit  Caledonia,"  and  he  says  that  the 
reddish  colour  of  their  hair  and  their  large  limbs  denoted  them  to  be 
of  German  extraction.  (' Agrioolse  Vita.'  11,  25. )  Agricola  was  the 
first  Roman  general  who  came  in  contact  with  the  Caledonians.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  his  government  he  advanced  beyond  Bodotria  by 
land,  while  his  fleet  followed  along  the  coast.  He  met  with  a  sharp 
resistance,  and  the  ninth  legion  was  surprised  by  night  in  its  camp  by 
the  natives,  who  were  at  last  repulsed  :ifler  much  loss  on  both  sides. 
In  the  following  year  Agricola  marched  again  into  Caledonia  as  far .  as 
the  Grampians,  where  more  than  80,000  of  the  natives  were  posted 
under  the  command  of  Galgacus,  their  principal  chief.  The  battle, 
which  was  won  by  Roman  tactics,  and  attended  with  a  dreadful 
slaughter  of  the  Caledonians^  is  described  in  a  most  lively  manner  by 
Tacitus.  In  the  night  the  natives  retreated  into  the  interior,  after 
burning  their  houses  or  huts,  and  Agricola  could  not  tell  which  way 
they  hsd  gone.  Accordingly  he  moved  back  his  army  to  the  south  of 
the  bordei-s  of  Glota  and  Bodotria,  the  line  between  which  he  had 
fortified  by  strong  outposts.  [ANTOimrnB,  Wall  or.]  There  is  no 
evidence  of  the  Romans  having  ever  after  advanced  much  beyond 
those  limits.  The  name  of  Caledonia  has  been  often  applied  to 
Scotland  in  general,  though  improperly. 
CALEDONIA,  NEW.  [New  CALEDOinA.]  ^  ^  '  •'  ^  ' 
CALEDONIAN  CANAL,  a  connected  series  of  lakes  and  canals 
extending  through  Glenmore,  or  the  '  Great  Glen  of  Albion,'  and  con- 
necting tibe  Western  Ocean  with  the  North  Sea.  In  1773  the  trustees 
for  forfeited  estates  employed  the  celebrated  James  Watt  to  report  on 
the  practicability  of  a  canal  from  sea  to  sea  through  Glenmore. 
Watt's  report  was  most  favourable ;  but  the  forfeited  estates  having 
been  soon  after  restored  to  the  families  to  which  they  had  formerly 
belonged,  the  office  of  trustee  was  abolished,  and  the  project  dropped. 
In  1802  the  scheme  was  revived,  and  government  employed  Mr. 
Thonuis  Telford,  the  civil  engineer,  to  re-survey  the  district*  and  to 
report  the  result  of  his  investigations.  This  report  was  in  favour  of 
the  construction  of  the  canal,  and  the  work  was  immediately  pro- 
ceeded with  under  Mr.  Telford's  direction.  Operations  were  com- 
menced in  1808.  In  1820  the  eastern  division  of  the  canal  was 
opened  for  navigation.  The  whole  line  was  opened  towards  the  dose 
of  1823.  The  Caledonian  Canal  commences  on  the  south-west  on  the 
shore  of  Loch  Efl  at  Corpach  near  Fort  William,  in  fie**  50'  N.  lat, 
5<>  12'  W.  long.,  and  joins  Loch  Lochy  by  a  cutting  8  miles  in  length ; 
a  short  cutting  of  about  2  miles  connects  Loch  Lochy  with  Loch 
Oich ;  a  canal  nearly  6  miles  long  continues  the  navigation  from  Loch 
Oich  to  Loch  Ness;  from  the  north-east  end  of  Loch  Ness  a  canal 
of  about  7  miles  in  length  continues  the  passage  to  Clachnaharry  near 
Inverness ;  whence  by  another  short  artificial  cutting,  it  opens  into 
the  Moray  Frith  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Beauly,  in  57°  26'  N.  lat, 
4**  15'  W.  long.  The  length  of  this  communication  between  the  west 
and  east  seas  ii  in  all  about  60  miles,  of  which  rather  more  than  37 
mUes  are  through  natural  lochs  or  lakes,  and  about  23  miles  through 
artificial  cuttings.  The  summit  level  is  at  Loch  Oich,  which  is  about 
94  feet  above  high  water  on  the  east  coast  at  spring  tides.  There  are 
28  lochs  in  the  range,  14  being  to  the  west  of  Loch  Oich  and  14  to 
the  east.  The  locks  are  about  170  feet  in  length  and  40  feet  in  width, 
the  rise  at  each  lock  being  8  feet.  The  width  of  the  canal  at  the 
water  surface  is  120  feet>  at  the  bottom  50  feet;  the  depth  of  water 
is  17  feet  There  were  considerable  engineering  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come in  the  construction  of  the  canal.  The  object  proposed  in  this 
national  work  was  the  avoidance  of  the  tedious  and  often  dangerous 
voyage  by  the  Orkneys  and  Cape  Wrath*  From  Kinnaird's  Head  on 
the  east  coast  to  the  Sound  of  Mull  on  the  west  coast  the  passage  by 
the  Orkneys  and  Cape  Wrath  is  about  500  miles,  while  by  the  inland 
navigation  the  distance  is  only  250  nulesb  By  the  Cape  Wrath 
passage  also  many  shipwrecks  had  occurred*  A  large  amount  of 
public  money  has  been  expended  on  the  works.  The  returns  have 
been  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  cost ;  one  chief  source  of 
expected  revenue  was  indeed  cut  off  by  the  act  of  the  legislature  in 
imposing  duties  upon  the  import  of  timber  from  the  Baltic  in  order 
to  encourage  the  employment  in  this  country  of  timber  of  Canadian 
growth^  For  a  number  of  vears  after  the  opening  of  the  canal-vessels 
were  often  detained  in  the  lochs  by  calms  and  contrary  winds :  since 
1847  this  has  been  remedied  by  the  establishment  of  steam-tug  vessels, 
causing  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  using  this 
line  of  navigation.  The  amoimt  of  public  money  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment at  various  periods  from  1803  to  1847  was  1,282,3872.  Si. ;  the 
amount  received  for  canal  dues,  shore  dues,  fta,  to  30th  April, 
1849,  was  57,134£.  18<.  O^d. ;  for  towages,  12162.  9$.  8d;  for  rent  of 
houses,  stables,  lauds,  materials  sold,  &c.,  91192. 12«.  Sd. ;  for  interest 
on  Exchequer  bills,  interest  from  bank,  Ac,*  11,4112. 15«.  2d.  The 
cost  of  construction,  repairs,  management,  law  expenses,  shipping, 
roads,  &c,  from  20th  October,  1803,  to  5th  May,  1849,  waa 
1,296,8462.  lit.  7d.;  cost  and  maintenance  of  steam-tug  vesseU, 
13,1422.  8a  2(2.    The  canal  rates  are  in  most  cases  one  farthing  per 
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mile  per  ion  for  the  whole  passage,  the  rate  for  towage  being  similar. 
The  charge  on  steam-Tessels  pajasing  wholly  through  the  canal  is  2t, 
per  register  ton,  whether  laden  or  unladen.  In  1848  the  oommls- 
eioners,  with  the  view  of  inducing  a  greater  number  of  the  Baltic 
tmders  to  use  the  passage  by  the  canal,  reduced  the  dues  on  trading 
sailing  vessels  exc^ing  125  tons  register  to  1«.  per  register  ton  for 
the  through  passage ;  and  to  encourage  th«  traffic  connected  with  the 
fisheries,  the  towage  rates  on  vessels  laden  with  herrings  or  salt  were 
reduced  by  one  half.  The  opening  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  has  given 
rise  to  an  increased  intercourse  and  traffic  between  Inverness  and 
Qlftsgow,  and  generally  between  the  northern  and  western  districts  of 
Scotland.  Much  damage  was  sustained  by  the  works  of  the  canal  in 
December  1848  and  January  1849  by  a  severe  storm  and  heavy  rains. 
The  damage  was  repaired  with  great  skill  and  promptitude,  and  at 
lees  cost  than  was  anticipated,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Walker, 
consulting  engineer  to  the  commissioners,  and  Mr.  George  Biay,  their 
resident  engineer.  To  cover  the  expense,  Parliament  granted  10,000^. 
to  the  commissioners  in  1849. 

{New  StcUittictU  Account  of  Scotland;  Forty-fowih  Report  of  the 
Commienonere  for  Making  and  Mamiaining  the  CaUdonUm  Canal ; 
Life  of  Telfordf  edited  by  Hickman.) 

CALENBERG.    [Hanover.] 

CALICUT,  a  searport  town  in  the  province  of  Malabar,  in  11°  15' 
N.  lat.,  and  TS""  50'  E.  long.  Calicut  was  the  first  Indian  port  visited 
by  Vasoo  de  Oama  in  1498.  The  name  of  the  place  is  properly 
Oolieodu.  Previous  to  the  Mussulman  invasion  it  was  the  chief 
residence  of  the  Tamuri  rajas,  and  was  a  very  flourishing  city,  owing 
to  the  success  that  its  lords  had  in  war,  and  the  encouragement  they 
afforded  to  commercial  pursuitsL  In  1766,  the  town  was  taken  by 
Hyder  Ali,  when  he  enlai^ed  the  fort.  His  son  Tippoo  afterwards 
destroyed  both  the  fort  and  the  town,  and  removed  the  inhabitants 
to  NeUuru,  the  name  of  which  place  he  changed  to  Fumickabad. 
When  the  province  of  Malabar  was  conquered  by  the  English,  in 
1790,  the  fonner  inhabitants  of  Calicut  returned  to  their  old  abode. 
Before  its  destruction  by  Tippoo  the  town  contained  between  6000 
and  7000  houses.  In  1800  Calicut  again  contained  more  than  6000 
houses.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  moplays,  who  are  of  Arab  descent 
and  profess  Mohammedanism.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods 
was  formerly  earned  on  here  to  a  great  extent  and  furnished  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  those  goods  to  Europe ;  but  at  the  present  time 
the  greater  part  of  the  cloUiingused  in  the  country  is  imported.  The 
exports  now  consiit  principally  of  cocoa-nuts,  betel-nuts,  pepper, 
ginger,  turmeric,  teak-wood,  sandal-wood,  cardamoms,  and  wax. 

(Rennell,  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan  ;  Mill,  HiMory  of  Brituh 
India  ;  Dr.  Hamilton  (Buchanan),  Journey  through  Mysore^  Canara, 
and  MaiUtbar.) 

CALIFORNIA.  The  country  formerly  known  as  California  extended 
along  the  shores  of  tiie  Pacific  Ocean  from  22°  45'  N.  lat.  to  42"*  N.  lat. 
It  consisted  of  two  parts,  Upper  or  New  Cnlifomia  and  Lower  or  Old 
California,  and  formed  the  north-western  portion  of  the  territory  of 
the  republic  of  Mexico.  By  the  treaty  of  February  1848,  Upper 
California,  the  northern  and  Luiger  part  of  this  territory,  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  of  Noith  America,  and  now  forms  the  State  of 
Caufornia,  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and,  in  party  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico,  under  which  titles  it  will  be  found  described.  Lower 
California  stiil  belongs  to  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  will  be  most 
conveniently  noticed  here. 

Lower  California  is  a  peninsula  divided  from  the  mainland  by  the 
Gulf  of  California,  and  extends  from  Cape  San  Lucas,  22"*  45'  N.  lat., 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  guli^  82**  N.  lat.,  where  it  is  boui%$ied 
by  the  State  of  California.  Its  area  is  upwards  of  60,000  square  miles : 
the  population^  which  consists  principally  of  Indians,  is  probably  much 
under  10,000.  This  tract  of  country  may  be  considered  as  a  con* 
tinuous  mass  of  high,  bare,  and'  steep  rocks,  with  numerous  ravines 
intersecting  them.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  places,  it 
hardly  contains  any  level  ground  thai  can  be  called  a  valley.  Nearly 
all  the  places  which  contain  a  small  tract  of  cultivable  ground  are 
on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountains ;  the  western  side  generally 
sinks  with  a  rapid  descent  to  the  Pacific ;  the  shores  are  consequently 
steep  and  rocky.  Towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf,  from 
about  80**  N.  lat,  the  moimtains  recede  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore,  and  leave  a  large  tract  of  fiat  country  between  them 
and  the  sea ;  but  this  sur£eM;e,  being  composed  of  fine  sand,  is  entirely 
sterile. 

The  bareness  of  the  rocks  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  climate,  which  is 
exceedingly  dry  and  hot.  Only  the  southern  portion  has  the  annual 
rains,  which  last  for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  in  September  and  October. 
At  Loreto  it  only  rains  at  intervals  of  from  five  to  six  years,  when 
the  rams  descend  in  great  abundance,  but  do  not  last  for  a  long  tune. 
Farther  north,  as  far  as  is  known,  it  never  rains.  The  heat  is  exces- 
sive. The  thermometer  rises  to  100"^  Fahr.,  and  even  higher.  Lower 
Califorpia  may  consequently  be  considered  one  of  the  hottest  countries 
of  America.  Earthquakes  are  not  known,  but  there  is  a  volcano  near 
28°  N.  lat,  in  a  group  of  mountains  called  Castres  Vii^gines. 

The  vegetation  is  very  scanty,  occurring  only  in  sheltered  valleys 
which  are  watered  by  the  mountain  streams.  The  number  of  trees  is 
small,  but  some  of  them  are  valuable,  such  as  the  moeauito-tree,  on 
whose  leaves  cattle  feed  when  there  as  no  grsasy  which  nappens  very 


frequently.  The  bark  of  some  of  the  trees  ii  used  for  tannfaig;  and 
otiiers  produce  edible  fruits,  which  grow  very  well  in  the  hot  and 
dry  valleys,  especially  figs,  quinces,  olives,  dates,  and  grapes,  wfaidi 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniarda  A  good  sort  of  wine  is  made. 
In  a  few  places  maize,  mandioc,  and  some  other  plants  are  cultivated ; 
but  the  produce  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  scanty 
population,  and  therefore  maixe  and  wheat  are  brought  from  the 
mainland  and  exchanged  for  fruit,  spirits,  soap,  salt,  pearls,  and 
tortoise-shells. 

Cattle,  horses,  and  mules  are  rather  numerous  in  proportion  to  th« 
population.  Hogs  aro  still  more  numerous.  Among  the  wild  animals 
aro  wolves,  foxes,  deer,  and  differont  kinds  of  goats,  of  which  one, 
called  berenda,  is  distinguished  by  enormous  horns.  Ground*flquirrels, 
rattle-snakes,  lizards,  and  scorpions  abound. 

The  mineral  riches  are  supposed  to  be  considerable,  but  they  have 
been  little  worked.  Gk)ld  ii  extracted  near  La  Pas,  but  the  metal  ia 
not  abundant  It  is  supposed  that  the  western  declivity  of  tha 
mountains  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  minerals,  but  if  this  be 
the  case  they  will  probably  not  be  worked,  as  this  part  of  tha 
peninsula  is  quite  uninhabitable.  Lead  is  said  to  have  been  found 
towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  The  peari-fishery 
was  formerly  prosecuted  along  the  Gulf  of  California  south  of  SS**  SO' 
N.  lat.  with  considerable  success ;  but  the  pearl-beds  appear  to  have 
been  for  some  time  unproductive. 

Though  Lower  California  was  discovered  by  Hernando  de  Grixalva 
in  1584  no  settlement  was  formed  by  the  Spaniards  before  1698,  when 
the  Jesuits  established  themselves  here,  and  began  to  collect  the  wan- 
dering Indians  into  their  muwions,  and  to  convert  them.  But  the 
population  was  scanty,  and  so  it  is  stilL  All  the  Jesuit  stations  have 
been  abandoned.  The  Indians  belong  to  several  tribes,  of  which  the 
Pericaes,  Monquis,  and  Colimies  are  the  most  known.  They  speak 
different  languages,  and  go  nearly  naked. 

Loreto  is  considered  the  capital  of  Lower  California.  It  is  situated 
on  a  bay  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  about  26"  20'  N.  lat,  at  the  foot 
of  a  valley  between  2000  and  3000  feet  wide,  and  surrounded  by  wild 
and  sterile  mountains,  of  which  La  Giganta  (the  Giantess)  perhaps  rises 
to  5000  feet  The  town  is  small,  and  inhabited  by  only  about  800 
persons.  Two  gardens  in  the  valley  belong  to  the  community,  and 
their  fruits  supply  the  principal  article  of  trade.  The  anchorage  of 
the  bay  is  open  to  the  winds  from  north-north-west  and  south-east 

La  PaZf  tne-  most  important  town,  is  farther  to  the  south  (aboat 
24**  10'  N.  lat).  It  stands  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay,  but  is  a  place  of 
little  trade.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  cultivated 
land,  and  near  it  is  the  gold  mine  of  S.  Antonio.  Fruit  and  vege* 
tables  of  excellent  quality  are  raised.  Its  whole  population  is  about 
2000.  The  harbour  of  Pichiluigo,  which  lies  near  La  Pas,  is  good ; 
but  only  small  vessels  can  enter  it,  the  Water  being  shallow.  At  the 
latter  end  of  1853  an  attack  was  znade  on  La  Paz  by  an  armed  parlnr 
of  about  thirty  Americans  from  Upper  California,  who  landed, 
overcame  what  Uttle  resistance  was  made  by  the  inhabitants,  declared 
a  republic,  and  nominated  a  government;  but  on  a  force  being 
assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  the  expedition  was  le-emharked, 
and  sailed  away. 

CALIFORNIA,  GULF  OF,  which  was  first  visited  by  Hernando 
de  Grixalva  in  1534,  and  received  the  name  of  the  Sea  of  Cortes, 
extends  along  the  west  coast  of  America,  between  the  mainland  and 
the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  beginning  on  the  south  between 
Cape  Palmo  on  the  peninsula  (about  28''  10'  N.  lat)  and  the  port  of 
Maggitlan  on  the  mainland  (about  23**  30'  N.  lat),  and  extending 
north-west  to  the  month  of  the  Rio  Colorado  (82''  N.  lat).  Its  length 
is  above  700  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  between  150  and  40  miJea. 
To  the  north  of  27°  N.  lat  it  'is  hardly  more  than  80  miles  across  at 
any  place. 

Its  western  shores  are  in  general  rocky  and  high,  except  to  the  north 
of  80°  N.  lat,  where  the  coast  is  sandy  and  fiat  This  low  coast  con* 
tinues  on  the  east  side  of  the  gulf  to  the  island  of  Tibnron,  where  it 
begins  to  be  somewhat  higher,  and  continues  so  as  far  as  the  moutli 
of  the  Rio  YaquL  From  this  point  to  the  vicinity  of  Punta  Arricifea 
the  coast  is  again  low  and  sandy.  At  the  Punta  Arridfes  it  is  rocky 
and  lined  with  cliff's.  Between  this  cape  and  the  port  of  Mazatlan  it 
is  of  moderate  height,  but  in  general  not  rocky.  The  eastern  shores 
are  lower  and  less  rocky  than  the  western,  but  like  them  they 
decline  towards  the  northern  end,  where  they  are  flat  and  oandy. 
Along  the  western  coast,  priucipally  towards  its  southern  end,  aro 
numerous  islands,  most  of  them  of  small  size.  Nearer  the  middle  of 
tiLe  gul^  though  still  towards  the  westent  shore,  is  the  island  of 
Angeles,  by  far  the  longest  island  in  the  gulf,  extending  fi!om  29*  0' 
to  29°  40'  N.  lat. ;  somewhat  south-east  of  it  is  one  of  laiger  area, 
the  island  of  Tiburon,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  Bruga  Bay  tm  Uie 
east  coast 

Fish  are  plentiful,  and  among  them  are  some  species  of  enormous 
size,  which  are  much  dreaded  by  the  pearl-divers  of  the  Califomiaa 
peninsula.  These  are  especially  the  meroe,  tintareros,  and  the  aharka. 
The  sharks  as  well  as  seals  are  most  numerous  to  the  north  of  the 
island  of  Tiburon.  Turtles  and  tortoises  also  abound,  principally 
along  the  shores  of  the  mainland  north  of  Tiburon,  where  the  riiella 
of  the  latter  are  collected  by  the  Indians.  The  sea  at  the  entrance  of 
the  gulf  is  much  frequented  by  the  spermaceti  whale,  and  on  thai 
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acooimt  Ib  aimtially  vi^ed  hj  a  few  English  and  Amerioaa  veaa&bL 
The  southern  portion  or  the  gulf  is  visited  by  a  fevfr  foreign  Tesaels, 
which  supply  Sonora  with  European  goods,  and  take  the  produce  of 
its  eopper-mines  to  Chins.  These  vessels  go  principally  to  the  har- 
bour of  Quaymas  on  the  east  coast  (28"*  N.  lat.).  The  same  part  of 
the  gulf  is  also  navigated  by  a  few  Mexican  Veisels,  which  carry 
maise  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  the  peninsula.  A  few  small 
vessels  aro  employed  in  the  pearl-fishery.  The  northern  portion  of 
the  gulf  is  seldom  visited,  the  coasts  being  on^  inhabited  by  wander- 
ing tribes^  who  have  nothing  to  offer  in  exchange.  The  navigation  in 
the  gulf  is  entirely  interrupted  in  the  month  of  September  by  the 
terrible  hurricanes  called  cordonasos  (gales),  which  blow  at  that  time 
with  great  violence* 

CALIFORNIA,  STATE  OF^  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  United  States  territory  of  Oregon, 
N.K  by  that  of  Utah,  aB.  by  that  of  New  Mexico,  and  S.  by  the 
Mexican  territory  of  Lower  California.  Its  western  boundary  is  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  along  which  it  extends  from  82°  to  42"*  N.  lat ;  its 
•astem  boundary  is  defined  by  a  line  which  runs  along  120"  W.  long, 
from  42°  to  89°  N.  lat,  thence  in  a  south-eaitem  direction  till  it 
intersects  the  Rio  Colorado  in  85°  N.  lat,  whence  it  b  continued 
down  the  mid^hannel  of  that  river  to  its  mouth  in  the  Qulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, 82°  N.  lat  The  area  is  188,D81  square  miles :  the  population 
in  1852  was  about  800,000.  The  tract  of  country  which  now  forms 
the  State  of  California  was  until  lately  the  coast  section  of  the  texri- 
lory  of  Upper  (Alta)  or  New  (Nueva)  California,  the  north-western 
part  of  the  Mexican  republic.  It  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  of 
North  America  by  treaty  in  February  1848,  and  has  since  been 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state.  The  extraordinary 
increase  of  its  population  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement : — 
In  1802  Humboldt,  from  materials  supplied  by  the  padres  at  the  head 
of  the  missions,  estimated  the  entire  population  of  Upper  California, 
which  included,  besides  the  present  State  of  California,  the  territory 
of  Utah  and  (in  part)  that  of  New  Mexico,  at  16,862,  of  whom  15,562 
were  '  converted  Indians.'  The  official  return  of  persons  resident  in 
the  missions  of  Upper  California  in  1828  was  28,105,  of  whom  16,768 
were  converted  Indians.  After  the  suppression  of  the  missions  the 
Indians  became  more  scattefed,  and  no  official  statement  of  the  popu- 
lation was  made.  The  first  federal  census  after  the  cession  of  Califomia 
to  the  United  States  was  in  1850,  when  the  State  of  California  had  a 
total  population  of  117,538.  In  1852  a  census  was  taken  by  the  State 
authorities,  when  the  agents'  returns  gave  the  population  as  264,435 ; 
but  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  official  Report  states  that  all  the 
oensus  agents  declare  their  inability  to  obtain  the  numbers  of  "  the 
whole  population  of  their  respective  counties,"  and  he  thinks  it  neces' 
aary,  in  order  to  render  an  approximately  correct  statement,  to  add 
one-sixth  to  the  number  returned.  He  tiierefore  gives  808,507  as  the 
population  in  1852 :  of  whom  210,858  were  whites,  little  more  than 
80,000  being  females,  and  105,844  being  citizens  over  21  years  of  age; 
2090  were  negroes,  of  whom  the  females  were  under  800 ;  572  mulat- 
ices ;  88,589  domesticated  Indians ;  and  50,091  foreign  residents,  of 
whom  about  25,000  were  Chinese.  Califomia  sent  in  1858  two 
members  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States^  and  like  each  of  the 
other  states  two  members  to  the  Senate. 

Coatt-line,  Swface,  Hydrography.— Th%  State  of  Califomia  owes 
its  characteristic  features  to  two  great  ranges  of  mountains,  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range,  which  traverse  it  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  having  between  them  the  splendid  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  the  Joaquin ;  on  the  eastern  side  wide  sandy  plains,  and 
on  the  western  the  narrow  slip  of  coast  The  coast  of  Califomia  is 
generally  rugged  and  precipitous.  Beginning  at  its  southern  extre- 
mity, it  makes  a  bold  semicircular  sweep  to  the  north-west  as  far  as 
^oint  Concepoion.  Off  this  part  of  the  coast  there  are  several  small 
islands  and  rocks,  and  the  coast-line  is  indented  by  several  bays  and 
harbours.  The  only  valuable  one  of  these  is  San  Diego  Bay  (82°  41' 
N.  lat),  which  has  an  excellent  natural  breakwater  at  its  mouth, 
formed  by  a  narrow  strip  of  shingle  beach  projecting  into  the  se& 
The  bay  itself  is  wide  and  spacious,  and  forms  an  excellent  though  at 
present  little-used  harbour.  The  harbours  of  San  Pedro  and  Santa 
Barbara  are  also  available  for  craft  of  considerable  burden.  From 
Concepcion  Point  the  coast  bears  north-north-west  to  Point  Pinos,  the 
louthem  extremity  of  Monterey  Bay,  one  of  the  safest  and  most 
capacious  harbours  on  this  coast;  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of  contain- 
ing at  one  time  tihe  navies  of  the  world.  From  Monterey  Bay  the  coast 
continues  as  before  for  about  70  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  to  the  almost 
unrivalled  bay  of  San  Francisco.  The  entrance,  which  is  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  Sui  Francisco  Bay,  is  only  about  a  mile  wide,  but  the 
bay  itself  opens  out  for  more  than  80  miles  both  on  the  right  and 
Wt ;  its  entire  lengtii  is  70  miles,  with  sn  average  breadth  of  8  miles, 
and  it  has  a  coast  of  275  mUes.  By  projecting  poiuts  of  land  several 
small  inner  bays  are  formed,  the  principal  being  San  Pablo  and  Suisun 
bays.  It  is  land-locked  on  every  side  and  quite  safe  within,  but  a  bar 
at  the  mouth  renders  the  entrance  sometimes  dangerous.  This  har* 
hour  is  the  natural  outlet  of  the  valleys  of  Sacramento  and  Joaquin, 
with  their  wondrous  minend  riches  and  vast  agricultural  capabilities. 
Beyond  San  Francisco  Bay  is  Port  Bodega,  where  was  formerly  a 
Russian  station.  From  thence  the  coast  continues  in  the  same  north- 
west direotion^  but  less  broken  then  before,  to  Point  Delgado,  beyond 


which  is  the  bold  headland  of  Cape  Mendocuio,  40*  21'  N.  lat,  which 
forms  the  southern  point  of  the  Bay  of  Trinidad,  in  which  the  coast 
of  Califomia  terminates 

The  mountain  masses  which  constitute  the  peninsula  of  Lower 
Califomia  extend  undivided  into  the  State  of  Califomia  as  far  north 
as  the  snow-capped  peak  of  Ban  Bernardino,  84*"  N.  lat,  where  they 
divide  into  the  two  great  ranges  already  mentioned.  These  ranges 
both  run  in  a  north*westem  and  generally  parallel  direction.  The 
eastern  range,  called  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy  RaQge,  is  by  hx  the 
loftiest,  many  of  its  peaks  being  above  the'  line  of  perpetual  snow : 
the  Saddle  Peak  is  7200  feet  high,  the  Table  Mountun  8000  feet,  the 
Butte  9000,  Mount  St  Joseph  above  10,000,  and  Mount  Shasta  at 
the  northem  extremity  of  the  range  (41''  84'  N.  lat)  14,890  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  range  is  traversed  by  few  and  those  very  elevated  passes. 
North  of  89°  N.  lat  its  slopes,  especially  on  the  western  side,  have 
vast  forests  of  pine,  and  lower  down  of  oiUl  The  distance  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  from  the  coast  averages  about  200  mileft  The  Coast 
Range  runs  at  a  short  distance  only  from  the  coast,  to  which  it  is 
generally  nearly  parallel  Its  usual  height  varies  from  2000  to  8000 
feet :  its  highest  peak,  Monte  Diavolo,  at  the  head  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  is  8770  feet  above  the  sea.  This  range  is  broken  near  Monte 
Diavolo  by  the  united  Sacramento  and  Joaquin  rivers ;  decreases  in 
altitude  towards  the  north;  and  finally  re-u^tes  with  the  Sierra 
Nevada  near  Mount  Shasta.  From  this  point  northward  the  surface 
of  the  country  is  wholly  mountainous  and  little  known ;  the  Sierra 
Nevada  with  its  offsets  and  connected  ranges  oocupying  the  entire 
breadth  of  northem  California,  and  extending  northward  till  It  is  lost 
in  the  Cascade  Range  of  Oregon.  Between  the  highest  mountains  of 
the  Siena  Nevada  and  the  |^at  valley  is  a  line  of  lower  mountains ; 
and  from  both  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range  lesser  lateral 
ranges  and  ol&ets  diverge  throughout  California,  forming  numerous 
narrow  valleys  and  ravines. 

The  basin  included  between  the  two  main  ranges,  though  really 
one  geographical  formation,  bears  the  names  of  the  Sacramento  and 
Joaquin  valleys,  from  the  riven  which  rise  respectively  at  its  northem 
and  southern  extremities,  unite  near  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and 
flow  into  San  Francisco  Bay.  This  fine  valley  is  upwards  of  600  miles 
long  and  50  miles  wide.  It  has  evidently  at  some  remote  period^been 
the  bed  of  a  vast  lake  of  which  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Range 
formed  the  margin.  The  water  of  this  great  lake  has  been  drained  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature  having  broken  a  passage  through  the 
Coast  Range  at  San  Francisco  Bay.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
valley  are  the  Tulare  (Bulrush)  Lakes,  which  during  the  wet  season 
extend  above  100  miles  in  length,  but  in  the  dry  season  have  little 
water,  and  are  fordable  in  many  places.  Within  the  last  year  or  two 
a  commencement  has  been  made  towards  embanking  these  lakes  and 
draining  the  rich  tract  of  country  .hitherto  subject  to  the  annual 
floods.  The  soil  and  climate  of  this  great  valley  vary  eonsiderably, 
but  a  large  part  of  it  is  very  fertile,  including  most  of  the  eastern 
side,  which  is  intersected  by  numerous  streams,  along  which  tlte  land 
is  extremely  rich  and  productive.  The  surface  of  the  valley  is  greatly 
diversified,  being  broken  into  rugged  hills  at  its  northern  end,  and  in 
many  places  along  its  eastern  side  by  weU-wooded  spurs  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  '  Towards  its  southern  end  by  the  Tulare  Lakes,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  two  great  rivers,  it  is  low  and  level,  rising 
gently  at  some  distance  from  the  rivers  into  undulating  slopes,  which 
break  into  low  hills  as  they  approach  the  bases  of  the  mountains. 
The  richest  and  most  picturesque  part  of  this  fine  valley  is  that  central 
portion  of  It  which  Incloses  San  Flrandsco  Bay  and  the  delta  of  the 
Sacramento. 

The  coast  dUitriot  west  of  the  Coast  Range — almost  the  only  part 
of  Califomia  inhabited  previous  to  the  American  occupation,  but  now 
by  no  means  the  most  populous  part  of  the  couutry — is  full  of  narrow 
fertile  valleys,  the  seats  in  formed  days  of  the  mission  stations,  around 
which  the  industry  of  their  occupants  had  caused  most  of  the  cereals 
and  fruits  of  temperate  climes  to  flourish  abundantly.  Along  a  good 
part  of  the  coast  the  moimtains  eome  close  down  to  the  sea ;  but 
along  a  still  laiger  portion  there  extends  a  tract  of  low  sand-hills, 
which  in  some  places  reach  many  miles  inland.  The  country  east  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  west  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  comprising  the 
remaining  portion  of  Califomia,  is  mostly  level,  and  a  good  part  of  it 
is  sandy  and  barren.  It  is  however  but  little  known,  owing  mainly 
to  the  superior  attractiveness  of  the  mountains  and  great  valleys,  and 
partly  to  its  being  occupied  by  hostile  tribes  of  Indians.  It  is  believed 
that  whUe  much  of  it  is  of  oomparativdy  small  account,  there  are  very 
extenuve  tracts  of  valuable  and  hitherto  tmappropriated  land.  The 
country  along  the  Colorado  \a  supposed  to  have  a  rich  alluvial  soil; 
but  near  its  entrance  into  the  Califomlan  Gulf  the  country  about  it 
is  dry  and  barren,  and  the  climate  extremely  hot 

The  two  most  important  rivers  of  Califomia  are  the  Sacramento 
and  the  Ban  Joaquin  :  the  value  of  the  Colorado  remains  to  be  fully 
ascertained.  The  Saeramewto  rises  at  the  northem  extremity  of  the 
valley  of  the  same  name ;  its  head-streams  issuing  chiefly  from  Mount 
Shasta  or  some  of  its  spurs.  Its  course  throughout  is  generally 
south,  and  it  receives  on  its  left  bank  a  great  number  of  affluents 
from  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Most  of  theae  are  mere  mountain  torrents ; 
but  several  of  them,  as  the  Feather,  the  American,  Co'sumes,  and  the 
San  Juan  rivers  are  of  some  importance.     Near  Monte  Diavolo  the 
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Sacramento  reoeiTee  the  San  Joaquin,  and  the  united  river  turns 
abruptly  to  the  weat^  and  soon  (diter  expanding  to  a  considerable 
width  opens  into  San  Frandsoo  Bay.  The  entire  length  of  the 
Sacramento  is  about  800  miles ;  its  width  for  many  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Joaquin  varies  from  200  to  800  yards,  and  it  is 
navigable  at  all  seasons  up  to  Sacramento  city,  150  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  Sacramento  is  subject  to  great  floods  during  the  wet 
season,  and  on  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The 
San  Joaquin  issues  from  the  Tulare  Lakes  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
great  valley.  Its  course  is  north  and  north-west,  and  like  the  Sacra- 
mento it  receives  numerous  tributaries  from  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
During  the  wet  season  the  San  Joaquin  is  greatly  augmented,  and 
apt  to  flood  much  of  the  lowland  on  its  borders.  It  is  navigable  for 
vessels  drawing  9  feet  of  water  up  to  Stockton,  8  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Sacramento,  and  for  vessels  under  15  tons  up  to 
the  Tuolumne  River.  The  San  Joaquin  abounds  in  fine  fish,  and  the 
taking  and  curing  of  salmon  afford  employment  to  many  persons.  The 
banks  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries  are  generally  extremely  fertile,  and 
agriculture  is  pursued  with  much  diligence.  The  country  watered  by 
the  San  Joaquin  and  its  affluents  is  becoming  rapidly  settled.  The 
Colorado,  the  lower  part  of  which  drains  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
California,  and  whicn  falls  into  the  Qulf  of  California,  belongs  rather 
to  New  Mexico,  under  whic^  it  will  be  noticed.  Except  during  the 
wet  season  this  rivef,  though  draining  a  vast  extent  of  country,  is 
said  to  have  a  depth  of  only  6  feet  of  water  for  some  distance  above 
its  mouth :  that  part  of  California  which  lies  in  its  basin  is  almost 
unknown.  Along  the  coast  are  numerous  rivers  which  rise  in  the 
Coast  Range  and  after  a  short  course  faU  into  the  Pacific.  Among 
these  are  ^e  San  Buenaventura,  San  Felipa,  San  Pedro,  and  the  Smith ; 
many  of  them  are  of  considerable  value  for  irrigation,  and  may  at 
some  future  period  be  rendered  available  for  mechanical  purposes^ 
but  none  are  navigabla 

Numerous  roads  have  been  formed  in  the  state  since  its  oession  by 
Mexico  in  addition  to  those  previously  existing,  and  many  bridges 
have  been  built  and  ferries  established  across  the  principal  rivers ; 
but  the  communications  of  the  state  are  of  course  vet  very  incomplete. 
Of  the  railways  planned  the  most  important  is  tne  (Jreat  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  line ;  but  besides  it  .the  Bemda  and  Marysville  and  the  Oro 
City  and  Bear  River  railways  are  spoken  of  as  determined  on ;  neither 
has  however  been  constructed. 

Oeoloffy,  Mineraloffy,  Ac. — The  Sierra  Nevada,  with  its  connected 
ranges,  has  for  its  substratum  schistose  or  talcose  slate ;  quutziferous 
rocks  are  the  prevalent  strata  covering  the  slate.  In  many  places  a 
fine  white  quartzife^us  granite  occurs.  In  the  Coast  Range  quartz 
also  abounds  Sandstone  is  found  throughout  the  lower  ranges  of 
hills.  Bituminous  coal  is  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San 
Francisco  Bay ;  it  has  also  been  found  about  Sun  Diego  Bay,  and  is 
believed  to  occur  in  various  other  localities. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  visited  California,  which  he  named  New 
Albion,  in  1578,  received  such  reports  of  the  existence  of  gold  from 
the  natives  that,  he  declared-  it  to  be  his  conviction  Uiat  there  was 
"  no  part  of  this'countrv  wherein  there  is  not  some  special  likelihood 
of  gold."  Tet  thought  his  statement  was  often  repeated  in  the  subse- 
quent collections  of  travels,  and  occasionally  in  geographical  works, 
no  search  seems  to  have  been  made  for  the  precious  metaL  The 
remarkable  discovery  of  the  auriferous  wealth  of  California  was  at 
last  made  by  mere  accident  in  December  1847,  by  a  Mr.  Mftrahall^ 
who  was  engaged  in  erecting  some  saw-mills  on  the  estate  of  Captain 
Suter,  a  wealthy  American  settler  on  the  Sacramento  River.  The 
effect  of  the  publication  of  this  discovery  wss  most  extraordinary. 
The  rush  of  sd venturers  to  the  'diggings'  and  of  immigrants  into  the 
country  was  quite  without  panulel  in  the  history  of  tiie  world. 
California  was  at  this  time  occupied  by  American  citizens,  and  its 
formal  cession  soon  after  to  the  United  States  happily  placed  it  in 
the  possession  of  a  people  as  distinguished  for  capacity  of  self-govern- 
ment as  for  energy,  instead,  as  it  had  hitherto  been,  of  a  singularly 
indolent  and  incapable  race;  thereby  affording  as  it  were  opportunity 
for  the  full  development  of  its  marvellous  capabilities,  and  at  tiie  same 
time  providing  against  the  frightful  anarchy  which  might  else  have  en- 
sued. As  it  was,  towns  and  cities  as  they  were  termed,  though  the  houses 
were  commonly  only  of  wood  or  canvass,  sprang  up  with  a  rapidity 
hitherto  unknown ;  the  magnificent  San  Fnmcisco  Bay  was  for  the 
first  time  alive  wiUi  vast  fleets  of  merchant  vessels,  crowded  with 
anxious  adventurers  from  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  All 
ordinary  labour  was  neglected  in  the  rage  for  gold  seeking,  which 
seized  indiscrimmately  on  all  classes,  and  the  value  of  food  and  labour 
rose  to  almost  fabulous  prices.  The  quantity  of  gold  discovered  con- 
tinued for  awhile  to  increase  even  beyond  the  proportion  of  new 
searchers  for  it    By  the  end  of  the  vear  1851  it  was  estimated  that 

fold  to  the  amount  of  nearly  150  milhons  of  dollars  had  been  found. 
To  correct  estimate  is  possible,  as  no  official  account  has  been  taken  of 
the  gold  obtained,  but  from  what  appear  to  be  imexaggerated 
estimates  the  quantity  found  in  1849  was  valued  at  40  millions  of 
dollars,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  average  yearly  find  has  since 
increased  to  between  50  and  60  millions  of  dollius.  The  quantity  of 
gold-dust  and  coin  manifested  and  shipped  on  board  steamers  and 
sailing  vessels  from  San  Francisco  during  1852  was  46,256,574 
dollars;  but  this  does  not  show  the  entire   amount  exported,  as 


large  quantities  are  taken  abroad  in  ships  |^thout  being  entered  on 
the  manifests.  If  10  millions  be  added  for  this  the  total  quantity 
shipped  in  1852  from  San  Francisco  would  be  about  56  millions  of 
dollars.  The  quantity  received  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States  and 
its  branches  up  to  September  80,  1852,  was  186,747,985  dollars. 
Since  that  date  an  Act  of  Congress  has  been  passed  for  establishing 
a  mint  in  California.  What  is  known  as  the  (Sold  Region  of  California 
extends  for  some  500  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  from  40  to  50 
miles,  following  the  range  o^  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  occupies  the 
lower  mountains  of  that  range  lying  between  the  central  moimtains 
and  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin.  These 
mountains  average  from  4000  to  5000  feet  in  height,  and  the  gold  is 
generally  found  either  in  the  guUeys  and  ravines,  or  in  the  sandy  beds 
of  the  moimtain  streams  on  their  way  towards  the  two  great  rivers. 
The  geologiod  formation  of  this  region  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
gold  mountains  of  Australia  and  the  Ural  Mountains  of  Russia. 
pLUSTRALiA.]  Wherever  the  gold  has  been  found  in  tidi  it  has  been 
in  connection  with  quartz ;  and  the  water-worn  gold  found  in  the 
debris  of  the  rocks  and  the  sands  of  the  rivers  in  like  manner  shows, 
by  its  frequently  being  attached  to  small  particles  of  quartz,  that  it 
was  derived  from  a  quartzose  bed.  The  main  gold  rsgion  as  we  have 
said  is  the  lower  mountains  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
but  gold  has  been  also  found  in  the  loftier  central  heights  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  on  its  eastern  side.  Qold  is  likewise  reported  to 
have  been  found  in  the  Coast  Range,  especially  in  the  narrow  valleys 
on  its  western  side,  and  also  in  the  connected  ranges.  Indeed  Drake's 
words  seem  now  singularly  applicable ;  for  there  appears  to  be  hardly 
any  "  part  of  this  country  where  there  is  not  special  likelihood  of 
gold." 

Nor  is  gold  the  only  important  metal  which  abounds,  though  it  is 
the  only  one  to  which  much  attention  is  at  present  given.  A  mine 
of  quicksilver  has  long  been  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San 
Jos%,  in  which  the  cinnabar  from  which  it  is  produced  lies  near  the 
surface  and  is  easily  procured.  But  the  metal  is  believed  also  to  be 
widely  spread  and  in  valuable  veins  in  other  parts  of  the  statei  Silver 
ore  of  great  richness  has  been  found  at  Monterey  and  elsewhere. 
Copper,  iron,  and  other  of  the  more  important  metals  are  also  believed 
to  abound.  Coal  is  profitably  worked  at  San  Francisco,  and  is 
supposed  to  exist  in  extensive  beds  in  other  parts. 

Botany  and  Zoology. — The  botany  of  California  is  of  a  peculiar  and 
interesting  character.  It  contains  among  other  striking  plants  some 
noble  pines,  especially  one  called  from  its  discoverer,  the  Douglas 
pine  {Pinut  Ikntglasii),  which  occurs  on  the  mountains  about  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  grows  frequently  to  the  height  of  240  feet,  with 
a  circumference  at  the  base  of  the  trunk  of  60  feet  The  cones  are 
eaten  by  the  Indians.  The  P.  Sabiniana,  P.  Lanibertiana,  and  P, 
nobUis  are  of  less  magnifioent  but  still  very  luge  dimensions,  and 
great  beauty.  The  live  oak  (Q^ercui  virent)  grows  to  a  considerable 
size  on  the  lower  hills  of  the  west  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  on 
it  Fremont  found  unusually  large  quantities  of  mistletoe.  The  white 
oak  is  common  in  the  valleys.  The  maple,  ash,  beech,  and  chestnut 
are  the  other  more  usual  denizens  of  the  Califomian  forests,  which 
however  do  not  generally  extend  south  of  89*"  N.  lat  Two  or  three 
kinds  of  ArbtUtu  aboimd  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  margins 
of  the  forests.  The  ScUla  escuUnta  grows  everywhere  along  the 
coasts ;  its  root  is  the  quamash  of  the  Indians,  with  whom  it  is  a 
common  article  of  food.  The  fibres  of  the  Mdonutt  ienax  are  made 
by  the  natives  into  a  very  tough  cord  for  snaring  deer,  Ac ;  and  the 
amole  and  samate  are  used  by  them  for  soap.  Large  numbers  of 
Polemoniaetftf  especially  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Uie  LepUmpkan 
and  CHlia;  some  curious  plants  belonging  to  the  genera  NtmophUa 
and  Emnunanthe  ;  several  new  genera  of  poppies,  AeAeAo2Csui,  lupines;, 
Calochortua,  Oyclobothra,  CaUiprora,  BrodioM,  &a,  stamp  Uie  vege- 
tation wi^  a  character  quite  unlike  that  of  any  other  part  of 
America. 

The  black  bear,  the  grizly  bear,  and  the  barren-ground  bear ;  racoon, 
American  badger,  glutton,  ermine,  weasel,  mink,  martin,  and  skunk 
are  common  in  many  parts ;  as  are  also  the  beaver  and  the  musk  rat 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Sacramento :  all  of  these  are  much  sought 
after  for  their  skins.  Several  kinds  of  wolves,  foxes,  and  lynxes 
aboimd  in  the  denser  forests  of  the  north,  where  they  prev  on  the 
numerous  deer  and  other  animals  which  frequent  those  regions.  Of 
the  deer  the  moose,  the  black-tailed,  and  the  long-tailed  or  jumping-deer, 
the  elk,  and  the  prong-homed  antelope  {A,  furcifer)  are  the  mosit 
plentifuL  Mountain  sheep  abound.  The  bison  is  only  occasionally 
met  with. 

Among  birds  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  great  Califorxuan  vulture 
{Sarcoramphut  CaUfomiantu),  which  is  inferior  only  to  the  South 
American  condor  in  size,  and  very  similar  to  it  in  its  habits.  The 
black  vulture,  the  turkey  buzzard,  the  golden  eagle,  the  bald  eagie^ 
the  peregrine  fidoon,  the  jer  falcon,  the  osprey,  and  several  other 
hawks  and  connected  species  as  well  as  owls  are  more  or  less  common. 
Most  of  the  ordinary  European  singing  birds,  swallows,  woodpeckers^ 
&C.,  or  birds  to  which  similar  names  have  been  given,  also  abound 
The  humming-bird  b  common  in  the  south.  Grouse  are  ssid  to  be 
more  numerous,  and  of  more  viuious  kinds  than  have  been  found  in 
any  other  countiy.  The  bays  and  inlets  of  the  coast  swaim  with 
swans,  geese,  ducks,  curlews,  and  m6it  of  the  other  ordinary  wading 
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and  ■wimmiDg  birds.  Lai^e  numben  of  white  pelicans  frequent  the 
coast,  and  albatrosBes  are  sometimes  shot,  measuring  10  or  12  feet 
across  the  wings. 

The  coasts  and  riyers  of  California  alike  yield  an  astonishing 
number  and  variety  of  fish.  In  some  of  the  riyers  as  many  as  8000 
salmon,  many  of  them  weighing  from  20  to  80  lbs.,  are  often  taken  in 
a  single  day.  Salmon-trout  and  trout  also  lai^ly  abound.  Sturgeons 
are  sometimes  taken  in  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  measuring  8  or  10 
feet  long  and  weighing  nearly  500  lbs.  Mackerel,  pilchards,  and 
sardines  swarm  off  the  coast.  The  halibut,  skate,  turbot,  bonito,  &o. 
are  caught.  Oysters  of  excellent  flavour  and  most  other  shell-fish  are 
found.  But  though  fish  is  so  abundant^  the  fisheries  are  at  present 
little  heeded. 

CUmate,  Soil,  AgtieuUure,  dfc — California  has  a  dry  and  a  wet 
season ;  the  dry  season  lasting  from  about  the  middle  of  May  to 
September  or  October,  the  wet  season  setting  in  early  in  November 
and  lasting  ipll  May.  But  there  are  considerable  variations,  both  in 
the  temperature  and  in  the  amount  of  moisture  in  different  parts  of 
this  extensive  tract  of  country.  In  its  northern  part,  north  of  89° 
N.  lat.,  for  example,  the  air  during  the  dry  season  is  n^uch  less 
parched,  and  rains  occur  earlier  &an  in  the  southern  districts. 
Along  the  coast  the  climate  is  much  more  temperate  than  in  the 
great  valley ;  while  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  the  air  is  excessively 
hot  and  parching.  In  summer  the  coast  is  visited  by  heavy  fogs, 
and  a  oold  wind  sets  in  regularly  towards  noon  from  the  Pacific,  and 
oontinues  to  blow  with  increasing  force  and  keenness  till  late  at 
oight  Some  few  miles  inland  the  cold  is  modified,  and  the  tempe- 
rature becomes  equable  and  agreeable.  Throughout  the  great  valley 
of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  the  mid-day  heat  as  so  great  as 
to  render  labour  in  the  open  air  everywhere  impleasant,  and  in  many 
places  impracticable 

The  soil  along  the  great  valley  is  generally  extremely  rich.  This 
valley  has  evidently  been  at  some  remote  period  the  bed  of  a  vast 
lake,  and  the  rich  alluvial  soil  only  needs  judicious  irrigation  to 
render  it  capable  of  producing  almost  every  variety  of  crop.  The 
banka  of  the  rivers  however  require  proper  embankments  to  prevent 
the  present  often  destructive  floods,  ana  to  permit  the  full  develop- 
ment of  its  agricultural  capabilities.  Tobacco,  rice,  maixe,  and  most 
of  the  plants  except  cotton  which  grow  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
United  Statea,  flourish  in  the  sheltered  lateral  valleys  connected  with 
this  principal  valley,  while  in  the  main  valley  itself  most  of  the 
cereals  produce  extraordinary  crops,  and  grapes,  peaches,  and  nearly 
all  other  fruits  of  a  moderately  warm  climate  thrive  admirably.  The 
grasses  are  luxuriant  and  nutritious,  affording  excellent  pasturage  for 
cattle.  North  of  89"*  N.  lat.  are  extenRive  forests  of  pine  and  oak. 
The  valleys  along  the  coast  produce  all  the  cereals,  and  all  or  nearly 
all  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  temperate  and  colder  parts  of 
Eiurope.  Onions  are  grown  in  laige  quantities;  the  produce  from 
nine  counties  in  1862  was  returned  at  6,558,665  lbs.  Tomatoes  are 
extensively  cultivated  in  parts  of  the  great  valley ;  1,089,800  lbs. 
were  raised  in  1852  in  Sacramento  county  alone,  and  in  the  same 
county  885  acres  were  planted  with  melons.  In  the  county  of 
Santa  Burbara,  on  the  southern  part  of  the  coast,  1870  barrels  of  olives 
were  gathered;  and  in  this  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Los  Angeles 
78,462  gallons  of  wine,  and  78,056  gallons  of  brandy  were  made. 
Agriculture  has  however  hitherto  been  comparatively  neglected, 
but  as  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  it  the  various  capabilities 
of  the  soil  are  becoming  more  apparent,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  California  is  destined  to  ti^e  high  rank  as  an  agricul- 
tursl  country. 

It  is  usual  in  taking  the  census  of  the  various  states  of  North 
America  to  ascertain  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  various  productions. 
In  the  state  census  of  California  for  1852  these  returns  are  very 
incomplete,  but  they  were  sufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  "  take  a  comparative  view  of  the  position  of  California  in  reference 
to  other  states  of  the  Union,"  which  is  at  once  so  curious  and  inter- 
esting that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  a  few  of  the  items.  In 
barley  California  surpasses  every  other  state  in  the  Union  except  New 
York,  and  already  raises  half  as  much  as  is  produced  in  the  whole 
Union  besides :  in  oats  it  cultivates  more  than  three  fourths  of  its 
sisterHBtates;  in  wheat  it  surpasses  ten  of  the  states;  of  maiae  it 
TOToduoes  lees  than  any  other ;  in  potatoes  it  stands  next  to  New 
York,  and  grows  one-fifth  of  the  quantity  produced  by  the  rest  of 
tile  Union ;  in  beans  it  surpasses  nine  of  the  states ;  in  hay,  though 
only  half  of  the  counties  made  returns,  it  surpasses  nine  states ;  and 
in  fruits  it  exceeds  all  the  states  in  variety,  and  one-half  in  quantity. 
In  the  number  of  horses  it  exceeds  15  of  the  states ;  of  mules  26 ;  of 
milch-cowB  12  :  of  work-oxf  u  8 ;  of  sheep  4,  and  of  swine  (though 
the  returns  of  both  these  are  very  imperfect)  8.  In  live-stock  it 
surpasses  22  of  the  states.  In  trade  and  merchandise  it  already 
exceeds  half  of  the  states.  The  number  of  horses  returned  in  the 
state  in  1852  was  64,778,  mules  16,574,  cows  104,889,  oxen  844,457, 
sheep  82,867,  hogs  88,976,  poultry  96,280— of  the  last  three  the 
returns  are  from  only  20  counties. 

The  vast  and  rapidly  increasing  extent  of  the  commerce  of  .the 
State  of  California,  is  partly  shown  by  the  statement  of  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  San  Francisoo 
in  1862  :— 


Entered— Sailing  renels 
Bteainen        • 


876    of    836,188  tons. 
137      ..     118,876 


f» 


»f 


Total      .     lOOS  445,014 

Of  these,  40  vessels  of  18,286  tons  burden  were  British,  and  694 
vessels  of  317,262  tons  btirden  were  American. 

Cleared^Saillnff  vessels     1S93    of    956,093  tons. 
Steamers  «     .      158      ,.     137,047 


*( 


» 


Total   .     .1401  489,189 

Of  these,  1121  vessels  of  861,166  tons  burden  were  American.  In 
1849  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  entered  at  San  Francisco  amoimted 
to  818,351  tons,  of  which  247,417  tons  belonged  to  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  passengers  arriving  at  San  Francisco  in  1849  was 
41,709.  In  the  year  ending  December  28, 1862,  there  arrived  64,190, 
of  whom  5228  were  females ;  and  there  departed  22,946,  of  whom 
890  were  females. 

Of  the  manufactures  we  have  no  very  exact  account  At  present, 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  high  price  of  labour  and  the  superior 
demands  of  other  branches  of  industry,  the  articles  manufactured 
are  chiefly  such  as  cannot  be  profitably  imported.  Bricks  for  example 
are  now  made  in  immense  quantities  to  meet  the  enormous  demand 
for  new  buildings :  the  county  of  Marin  alone  reported  to  the  census 
agents  the  manufacture  of  1,500,000  bricks  a  month  during  1862,  of 
the  value  in  the  year  of  860,000  dollars;  the  total  population  of 
Marin  coimty  during  the  same  year  was  only  1086. 

Divisions,  Tovms,  dke, — The  state  is  divided  into  85  counties.  The 
original  capital  of  the  state  was  San  Jos^,  the  present  nominal  capital 
is  Vallejo,  but  the  Legislature  of  1858  sat  at  Benicia.  The  chief  town 
is  San  Fbakoibco  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  had  a  popu- 
lation in  1852  of  84,786 ;  and  next  in  importance  to  it  is  Saoramsnto 
CiTT,  the  capital  of  the  '  diggings,'  which  had  10,000  inhabitants  in 
1852 ;  these  will  be  noticed  under  their  respective  titles.  Numerous 
other  towns  and  'cities'  have  sprung  up  in  various  parts  of  the  state, 
but  most  of  them  are  built  only  of  wood,  or  even  canvass,  and  many  of 
them  disappear  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  arose.  The  following  are 
among  the  more  important  and  may  require  a  brief  notice : — 

Stockton,  on  the  Stockton  Slough  or  Canal,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Sacramento  and  Joaquin  rivers,  100  miles  E.  from  Saa 
Francisco  by  water,  was  founded  in  1848 :  population  about  8000. 
It  is  the  port  of  the  southern  mining  district  and  of  the  vallev  of  San 
Joaquin,  and  is  likely  to  remain  one  of  the  first  towns  in  tne  state. 
Vessels  drawing  9  feet  of  water  can  discharge  their  caigoes  alongside 
the  shore.  Constant  steam  communication  is  maintained  with  Saa 
Francisco.  At  present  there  is  no  public  building  of  anv  consequence, 
but  a  state  hospital  is  erecting.  San  JotS,  population  1200,  the 
original  capital  of  the  state,  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  south 
extremity  of  San  Francisco  Bay  about  60  miles  S.  from  San  Francisco 
city.  It  has  some  trade,  but  is  chiefly  agriculturaL  Near  this  town 
is  the  principal  quicksilver  mine.  VaM^o,  the  present  capital  of  the 
state,  is  situated  on  the  Napa  Strait,  2i5  miles  N.N.E.  from  San 
Francisco.  It  is  merely  an  agricultural  village  and  the  site  marked 
out  as  the  future 'capitol'  as  yet  bears  only  its  sounding  title.  The 
legiidature  of  1858  adjourned  its  sittings  to  an  equally  unimportant 
village,  Benieia,  on  the  west  side  of  Suisun  Bay,  about  6  miles  E.  from 
Vallejo.  Monterey,  population  about  1600,  on  the  south  side  of  Mon- 
terey Bay,  was  one  of  the  laigest  and  most  frequented  towns  of  Upper 
California  prior  to  its  cession  by  Mexico,  and  will  eventually  beoome 
again  an  important  commercial  place  when  the  fine  bay  on  which  it 
stands  is  resorted  to,  as  no  doubt  it  will  be,  by  shipping.  At  present 
being  away  from  the  mining  districts  it  is  comparatively  deserted. 
San  Diego  is  another  old  town  which  has  fallen  into  neglect,  but  will 
doubtless  again  grow  into  importance.  It  stands  on  the  safe  and 
spacious  bay  of  the  same  name  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
coast.  Coal  has  been  found  near  it.  Marynille,  on  the  Yuba,  98  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Vallejo,  is  a  busy  new  town  with  a  court-house,  several 
hotels,  mills,  and  stores,  two  newspapers  each  having  "tri-weekly  and 
weekly  issues,"  and  nearly  8000  inhabitants.  Oro  City  on  the  Feather 
River,  the  capital  of  the  Placer  mining  district,  has  8000  inhabitants. 
PlaeerviUe,  112  miles  N.E.  from  San  Rrancisco,  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  fiourishing  of  the  gold  district  towns,  but  the  '  diggers ' 
have  deserted  its  neighbourhood,  its  newspapers  have  cessed  to  be 
published,  and  the  place  itself  is  worn  out  and  fallen  into  decay :  iq 
1852  its  population  had  decreased  from  4000  to  2000.  Among  the 
other  towns  which  either  have  been,  are,  or  are  expected  to  be  flourish- 
ing  and  important  places,  it  must  suffice  to  name  Auburn,  Downieville, 
Los  Angeles,  Mariposa,  Napa,  Nevada,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Cru2,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Shasta,  Sonoma,  Suisun,  Tuolumne,  Vernon,  and  Tuba : 
in  all  of  these  the  population  is  constantly  shifting,  and  a  statem^'nt 
perfectly  correct  to-day  would  be  wholly  inaccurate  in  a  month  or 
two. 

Oovemmeat,  Judicature,  Jke. — The  constitution  of  California  resembles 
in  its  general  features  the  constitutions  of  the  other  states  of  the  Union, 
Slavery  is  not  permitted.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Qeneral 
Assembly,  consisting  of  a  Senate  of  16  members,  elected  for  two  years, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  86  members,  elected  for  one  year ; 
the  sittings  of  the  Gfeneral  Assembly  are  held  annually.  The  governor 
is  elected  for  two  yearn ;  hja  salary  is  10,000  dollars  per  annum.    The 
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annual  expenditure  is  about  500,000  dollan.    The  public  debt  was 
485,460  dollan  in  1853. 

The  judicial  power  is  veated  in  a  supreme  court  and  district  and 
county  courts.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and 
two  associate  justices,  each  of  whom  has  a  salary  of  8000  dollars  a 
year.  The  justices  are  elected  by  the  people  for  six  years,  and  are 
so  classified  that  one  goes  out  of  office  every  two  years.  The  senior 
judge  in  office  is  the  chief  justice.  The  first  judges  of  the  district 
coxirts  were  chosen  by  the  legislatture,  but  all  future  judges  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  people :  there  are  eleven  district  judges,  each  having 
A'Balaiy  of  7500  dollars.  A  county-court  judge  is  elected  in  each 
oounty  for  four  years. 

The  constitution  directs  that  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
shall  be  elected,  to  hold  office  for  three  years ;  and  that  the  legisla- 
ture shall  establish  public  schools,  in  which  instruction  shall  be  given 
duriug  at  least  three  months  in  the  year :  it  also  provides  funds  for 
their  support.  A  superintendent  of  public  instruction  has  accord- 
ingly been  elected ;  but  few  schools  have  as  yet  been  established. 

Jaiftory. — California  was  discovered  by  Cabrillo  in  1542.  It  was 
next  visited  in  1578  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  named  it  New  Albion. 
It  was  first  colonised  in  1768  by  the  Spaniards,  who  established  in 
various  places,  chiefly  west  of  the  Coast  Range,  military  posts  (pre- 
sidios) and  religious  stations  (miasiones).  There  were  four  of  these 
military  stations  and  twenty-one  missions;  and  while  California 
remained  subject  to  Spain  the  actui^  direction  of  the  country  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  priests,  the  governor  having  scarcely  any  civil 
authority.  The  priests  collected  the  native  Indians  in  villages,  and 
taught  them  to  cultivate  the  soil,  but  gave  them  little  ther  instruc- 
iion  either  religious  or  secular.  According  to  the  latest  account 
published  by  the  priests  there  were  above  18,000  of  these  nominally 
'  converted  Indians/  who  spoke  twenty  different  languages.  On  the 
separation  of  Mexico  from  Spain  the  missions  were  broken  up,  and 
the  Indians  returned  pretty  generally  to  their  native  state.  After  the 
declaration  of  Mexican  independence  a  good  many  Americans  and 
other  foreigners  visited  California  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  or  traffic, 
and  several  Americans  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.  The  governors  appointed  by  Mexico  were  upable  to  maintain 
tranquillity  in  the  province,  and  the  discontent  increased  till,  in  1836, 
it  issued  in  a  successful  revolt,  mainly  excited  it  is  said  by  the  foreign 
residents.  The  government  was  overthrown  without  bloodshed,  and 
the  governor  and  other  officials  were  put  on  board  a  schooner  and 
shipped  off  to  Mexico.  The  Mexican  government  agreed  to  permit 
the  Califomians  to  choose  their  own  governors,  and  the  country  con- 
tinued nominally  subject  to  Mexico.  It  remained  however  in  a  state 
of  anar'hy,  and  for  some  time  before  its  cession  had  become  virtually 
under  the  control  of  American  citizens.  On  the  termination  of  the 
war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  California  was,  as  already 
mentioned,  formally  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  treaty  in  February 
1848 ;  and  on  its  rapid  growth  in  wealth  and  population,  consequent 
on  the  gold  discoveries,  it  was  a  year  or  two  later  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  sovereign  sl^te. 

(Colton,  Statistical  GazeUeer  cf  the  United  States,  1868 ;  AmeHoan 
Almanac;  Fremont,  Wilkes,  and  various  Travels,  Journeys,  dfec,  in 
Calif omia;  Visits  to  Gold  Diggings,  «fec.)    [See  Sopplimtot.I 

CALLAH,  EL.    [ALofewE.]   ^         '    "■      ^  J 

C ALLAN,  oounty  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  in  the  parish  and  bai-ony 
of  the  same  name,  a  market  and  post-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union ;  82  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Dublin,  and  10  miles  S.W.  from 
KUkenny. '  It  lies  in  52°  83'  N.  lat,  70'  23'  W.  long.  The  population 
in  1851  was  2638,  besides  2102  in  the  Union  workhouse.  Callan 
Poor- Law  Union  comprises  20  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
104,011  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  32,730. 

Callan  is  situated  in  a  fiat  and  open  district  on  the  Owenree,  or 
King's  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Nore.  It  was  formerly  a  walled 
town,  and  tae  remains  of  some  of  the  ancient  fortalices  are  still 
standing.  The  four  principal  streets  intersect  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  The  principal  objects  on  the  north  side,  on  which  the  smaller 
portion  of  the  town  is  situated,  are  the  barracks  and  the  ruins  of  an 
Auguatinian  friary,  including  a  tower  90  feet  high.  These  rums  are 
connected  by  a  wooden  bridge  with  a  convent  and  chapel  of  the  same 
ortier  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  In  the  chapel  are  some  good 
sculptures  and  a  well-pamted  altar-piece.  The  parish  church,  for- 
merhr  an  abbey  of  the  Auguatinian  order,  is  a  large  and  interesting 
building.  The  parochial  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  situated  on 
elevated  ground  opposite  the  court-house  and  jail  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  town.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Callan  in 
rotation.  By  the  encouragement  of  the  guardians  of  the  proprietor 
a  minor,  the  Earl  of  Clifden,  the  town  has  recenUy  been  much  im- 
proved. Callan  was  formerly  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
put  was  disfranchised  in  both  respects  by  the  Act  of  Union  and  the 
Irish  Municipal  Reform  Act  The  care  of  the  streets  is  now  vested  in 
town  commissioners  under  the  Act  of  the  9th  Geo,  iV.  c  82. 

CALLANDER.    [Perthshire.] 

loP^rhM'?'  ^i?p*?^/ w**J  ""^  ^^^  "^  South  America,  is  situated  in 
12  4  S.  lat.,  77  10  W.  long.,  distant  about  6  miles  W.  from  Lima, 
the  capital  of  whidi  it  is  the  sea-port  The  two  places  are  united  by 
ft  good  level  road  skirted  on  each  side  by  trees;  along  this  road  there 
it  reguUr  communication  by  omnibuses.    The  popuktion  of  Callao  is 


estimated  at'20,00a  The  bay  is  formed  by  the  isles  of  San  LoreoM 
and  Fronton,  and  a  low  sandy  point  projecting  from  the  main,  between 
which  however  there  is  a  safe  passage  half  a  mile  wide,  called  th6 
Boqueroo.  Vessels  are  well  sheltered  from  all  wind%  except  between 
thejiorth  and  west,  which  seldom  blow  with  violence.  Callao  is  tiia 
safest  and  most  convenient  port  along  the  coast  to  Conoepoion  in 
Chili  The  sea  is  always  tranquil,  and  there  is  anchorage  every whera 
in  the  bay  from  7  to  10  fathoms  without  any  danger.  A  shoal  extenda 
about  400  yards  from  the  beach,  except  immediately  opposite  the 
town,  where  a  mole  has  been  formed  by  sinking  old  hulks,  within 
which  vessels  of  large  burden  may  lie  and  dis<Siarge  their  oaxgoea. 
During  the  war  of  independence  they  were  secured  by  a  boom  across, 
and  it  was  from  this  situation  that  Lord  Cochrane  in  1820  so  gallantly, 
out  out  the  Esmeralda  Spanish  frigate*  The  heavy  surf  on  the  beach 
renders  it  generally  impracticable  to  land  to  the  sou^ward  of  the 
mole.  Supplies  of  all  sorts  may  be  had  in  abundance — ^meat,  liv0 
stock,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  cocoa,  sugar^  and  spirits ;  but  good  Water 
and  wood  are  very  scarce. 

The  commerce  of  Lima  causes  an  influx  of  vessels  from  Europe, 
chiefly  from  Qreat  Britain,  into  Callao  Bay,  besides  which  there  is  a 
laige  traffic  with  the  other  states  of  western  America.  Bullion,  specie, 
copper,  cotton,  bark,  soap,  vicuSia  wool,  and  hides  are  exported.  The 
exports  for  the  year  1840  amounted  to  nearly  a  million  of  pounds 
sterling :  the  customs  duties  on  British  goods^  chiefly  cottons  and 
linens,  amounted  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  total  value  of 
imports  into  Callao  in  1840  was  estimated  at  1,171,6422.  The  vessels 
entering  the  port  in  1841  were  498,  of  101|084  tons;  the  departure^ 
were  494,  of  99,944  tons. 

The  town  was  originally  built  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  and  stood 
farther  out  on  the  point  than  its  present  site.  In  1746  it  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  whi^  demolished  three-fourtiis  of  Lima 
itself ;  of  the  inhabitants  about  4000  pwished,  and  nineteen  vessels 
were  lost,  some  of  which  were  tiirown  to  a  considerable  distanoe 
inland.  Vestiges  of  the  old  town  are  still  on  the  point,  buried  in  the 
sand.  Callao  has  been  rebuilt  on  the  same  plan  as  before,  but  farther 
removed  from  the  sea,  and  on  a  much  firmer  soiL  The  houses  are 
flat-roofed  and  slightly  constructed  of  cane  wicker-work,  plastered 
with  mud,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes,  which  take 
'  less  effect  on  such  frail  edifices.  The  rare  occurrence  of  rain  in  Peru, 
and  its  generally  mild  climate,  render  substantial  dwellings  lumeoea- 
sary.  Very  heavy  dews  at  night  supply  the  want  of  fertilising 
showers. 

Callao  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  forts,  barracki^  custom-house, 
and  other  government  buildings ;  the  other  houses,  or  rather  huts, 
being  chiefly  pulperias  (a  low  wine  and  chandler*i|  shop) :  but  Bella- 
vista,  a  suburban  village,  ofbrs  more  oonvenience  for  residence^  The 
fortifications  of  Callao  consist  of  two  round  castles  connected  by  a 
curtain,  and  another  on  the  point  >itretching  towards  San  Loieneo, 
all  commanding  the  bay^  towards  which  they  present  a  battery  of 
above  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  chiefly  of  lai^ge  caUbra.  The  prinoipal 
fort  was  called  San  Philip,  but  is  now  named  La  Independenda ; 
beneath  its  walls  is  the  arsenal  The  great  strength  of  the  forte 
enabled  the  Spaniards  to  hold  out  long  after  Lima  had  fiallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  patriots,  to  whom  however  they  ultimately  sur- 
rendered in  September  1821,  supplies  being  cut  off  both  by  land  and 
sea.  Their  faU  may  be  said  to  have  determined  the  independence 
of  Peru. 

The  tides  in  Callao  Bay  are  very  uncertain  and  irregular,  being 
greatly  influenced  by  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  wmd. 
CALLINOTON.    [Cornwall.] 

CALMAR,  or  KALMAR,  Sweden,  a  fortified  town,  sea-port»  and  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  is  situated  about  56"  W  N.  lat,  16"  20'  R  long., 
distant  about  190  miles  S.S.  W.  from  Stockhoha*    The  to?m  stands  on 
the  island  of  Quamholm  in  the  straits  or  sound  of  Calmer,  by  which 
the  island  of  Oland  is  separated  from  the  Swedish  continent     It  ia 
included  in  that  part  of  Uie  ancient  province  of  Smaliuid,  which  now 
forms  the  political  division  of  Calmer  Lan.    The  popoletion  of  the 
town  is  about  5600.    Calmer  is  united  by  a  bridge  of  ^oats  to  the 
suburb  on  the  continent    This  suburbi  built  on  the\fto  of  the 
ancient  town  which  was  burnt  in  1647,  contains  the  ol\<Mstle  in. 
which  the  union  of  Calmar  was  agreed  to  in  1397,  by  whici^^^^i^f 
Denmark,  and  Norway  were  united  under  one  sovereign.     Q^  ^^^"^^ 
which  is  still  a  strong  building,  is  now  used  as  a  house  of  co(^^^^'^ 
Calmar  town  is  r^ul^^ly  built,  but  the  houses  are  chiefly  oonl|^*^^^^ 
of  wood,  though  tiiere  are  excellent  stone-quarries  in  the  ia^^  ^^ 
Oland,  distant  about  five  miles  across  the  sound.    The  cathedr\  ^^^ 
castle,  and  a  few  other  principal  pubUc  buildings  are  of  stone.*  v^'^^^^^ 
cathedral,  a  handsome  edifice,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  ^^^'^^ 
square.    It  contains  an  altar-piece  by  Ehrenstahl.      Calmar  1^*^ 
gpood  grammar  school  and  several  other  educational  institutione.    ^^^ 
libraiy  of  the  academy  contains  about  4000  volumes.    The  harboi^  ^ 
good,  and  the  oommei*ce  of  the  town  is  still  active,  although  it;  '^ 
declined  in  amount  of  late  years.    The  exports  consist  of  iron,  ^1^**^ 
pitch,  tar,  timber,  &c,  and  stone  in  large  quantities  from  the  O'f"'^ 
quarries.    Ship-building  is  carried  on.    The  manufactures  ixuiP^ 
woollen  stuffs,  tobacco,  snuff,  and  potai^  i 

CALMONTTOWN.    [Siewu  Lbohb.] 
CALNE,  Wiltshire,  a  municipal  and  parliamentaiy  borougU  a.''^ 
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mark^i-towii  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and 
hundred  of  Calne,  is  situated  on  the  Bristol  road,  in  dl**  26'  N.  lat, 
I''  59'  W.  long.,  disUnt  31  miles  N.N.W.  from  Salisbury,  and  87  mUee 
W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  in  1851 
was  2544  ;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  was  5195.  The  borough 
is  goTemed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is 
mayor  ;  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  For 
sanitary  purposes  the  borough  is  under  the  care  of  a  Local  Board  of 
Health.  The  living  is  a  yioarage  in  the  arohdeaoonxy  of  Wilts  and 
diocese  of  Sidisbury,  Calne  Poor-Law  Union  contains  eleyen  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  27,689  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  9173. 

This  place  is  of  remote  antiquity ;  many  Roman  remains  have  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  West  Saxon  kings  had  a  palace  at 
Cahie,  and  an  hospital  of  black  canons  existed  here.  In  977  a  synod 
was  held  here  for  adjusting  the  differences  between  the  monks  and 
the  secular  deigy,  at  whidi  the  celebrated  Dunstan  presided :  the 
floor  of  the  room  gave  way,  and  the  whole  assembly,  with  the  exception 
of  Dunstan  himself,  fell  with  it.  Calne  is  described  in  Domesday 
Book  aa  '  Terra  Begis,'  and  is  called  *  Cauna,'  The  town  is  built  in 
one  of  the  numerous  valleys  hollowed  out  of  the  great  chalk  escarp- 
ment The  high  ground  east  and  south  of  the  town  forms  the  table- 
land of  Marlborough  Downs  and  Saliabury  Plain.  The  Calne  brook 
rises  about  three  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  town  in  a  hollow  near 
Compton  Basset,  and  is  joined  by  two  other  streams  near  the  town. 
The  brook  divides  the  town.  Calne  is  paved  and  i#  lighted  with  gas. 
The  houses  are  fronted  with  stone,  and  the  town  has  a  cheerful 
appeannce. 

The  church  is  a  lofty  and  handsome  edifice  of  great  length ;  the  nave 
is  narrow ;  exhibiting  various  otyles  of  architecture,  the  round  Norman 
arch  and  billet  moulding  being  found  along  with  the  pointed  gothio. 
The  tower,  which  stands  at  the  north  side  of  the  church,  and  contains 
a  peal  of  eight  deep-tuued  bells,  is  remarkable  for  tiie  beauty  of  its 
proportions  :  it  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones  after  1628,  in  which  year 
the  tower  and  spire  standing  on  the  transept  of  the  church  fell. 

A  new  church  called  Christ  church  was  built  about  twelve  years 
back  on  Deny  Hill  at  the  extremity  of  the  parish,  to  which  was 
annexed  a  district  containing  1511  inhabitants  in  1851.  There  are 
chapels  belonging  to  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists.  The 
Grammar  school,  founded  in  1660  by  John  Bentley,  Esq.,  has 
attached  to  it  two  exhibitions  at  Queen's  Collage,  Oxford,  given  by 
Sir  Francis  Bridgeman  in  1780;  but  these  have  not  been  claimed  for 
many  yewra  There  are  Naticnal  and  Infant  schools,  and  a  school 
for  training  female  servants. 

The  town-hall  was  repaired  a  few  years  ago  at  the  expense  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lonsdowne^  In  this  building  the  public  business  of  the 
town  is  conducted.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  Calne 
formerly  possessed  a  share  of  the  Wiltshire  clothing  trade ;  but  the 
cloth-mills  have  been  closed  or  converted  into  corn-mills.  A  branch 
of  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal  comes  up  to  the  town.  The  market  is 
held  on  Wednesday.  Fairs  are  held  on  Biay  6th  and  September  29th. 
The  air  is  salubrious,  and  the  views  ot  the  adjacent  country  are  very 
fine.  At  Cherhill,  abont  three  miles  east  of  the  town,  is  the  figure  of 
a  white  horse  157  feet  in  length,  remarkable  for  the  symmetry  of  its 
proportions,  cut  in  the  chalk  down  about  the  year  1780  under  the 
direction  of  C.  Allsup,  Esq.,  surgeon.  Bowood,  the  delightful 
residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  is  about  a  mile  west  of  the 
town. 

CALOTSA  (also  Kolotza  and  Kolosca),  county  of  Pesth,  Western 
Hungary,  an  arohiepiscopal  town,  is  situated  in  a  marshy  flat  on  the 
Vayaa,  on  insignificant  arm  of  the  Danube,  in  46''  82'  N.  lal,  19*"  8' 
E.  long.,  about  74  miles  S.  from  Pesth.  Calotsa  was  known  to  the 
Romania  and  was  of  much  greater  importance  •  before  the  Turks 
overran  the  country.  It  has  several  handsome  public  buildings,  the 
most  spacious  of  which  is  the  archbishop's  residence,  with  its  exten- 
sive libnry ;  a  ohapter-house  and  cathednd,  an  eccleeiastical  seminary 
on  a  large  scale ;  a  college  and  gymnasium  of  the  Piarist  order,  &c. 
There  are  fine  gardens  attached  to  the  archbishop's  seat:  an  arti- 
ficial hill  in  them  is  laid  out  aa  a  vineyard  The  town  once  pos- 
sessed a  celebrated  printing  establishment  The  inhabitants,  about 
6000  in  number,  carry  on  extensive  fisheries  on  the  Danube,  and  rear 
much  cattle.  The  steam  packets  which  ply  on  the  Danube  call  at 
Calotsa. 

CALPBNTYK.    [Ceylon.] 

CALTURA.    [CsTLoir.] 

CALVADOS,  a  department  in  the  north  of  France,  formed  out  of 
portions  of  the  former  province  of  Normandie,  lies  between  48°  46' 
and  49"  25'  K  Ut,  0**  26'  £.  and  1"  10'  W.  long.;  and  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  English  Channel  (called  by  the  French  La  Manche),  E.  by  the 
depflj-tment  of  Eure,  S.  by  that  of  Ome,  aud  W.  by  that  of  Manche. 
Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  65  miles,  from  north  to  south 
44  milea.  The  area  is  2132  square  miles,  and  the  population  according 
to  the  census  of  1851  was  491,210,  which  gives  230*39  to  the  square 
mile,  being  55*68  in  excess  of  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the 
whole  of  France.  The  population  of  the  department  in  1840  was 
496,198,  and  in  1846  it  was  498,385 ;  but  in  those  years  the  area  is 
returned  at  2147  square  miles.  It  seems  probable  then  that  a  portion 
ofCalvadoa  has  been  recently  annexed  to  eome  of  the  neighbouring 


departments,  probably  to  that  of  Manche,  the  area  of  which,  aa  given 
in  the  returns  of  1851,  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount  stated 
in  previous  returns. 

One  of  the  vessels  of  the  Armada,  named  Calvados,  was  wrecked  in 
1588  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  that  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  for  about  15 
miles,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  to  the  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Ome.  The  ledge  soon  came  to  be  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Spanish  ship,  which  has  been  extended  to  the  whole  depart- 
ment. The  districts  of  Normandie  out  of  which  Calvados  is  formed 
are  the  following : — Bemn,  extending  between  the  Dive  and  the  Vire, 
and  consisting  of  Beasin  Proper,  which  had  Bayeux  for  its  capital ; 
the  Bocagtf  or  southern  Bessin,  of  which  Vire  was  the  chief  town,  and 
which  has  been  always  remarkable  for  the  very  moderate  stature  of 
its  inhabitants ;  and  the  plain  of  Caen :  AugCt  which  comprised  the 
valley  of  the  Touque  below  Lisieux,  and  extended  westward  to  the 
Dive :  and  the  western  part  of  Lieuvin,  of  which  Lisieux  was  the 
capitaL  The  eastern  paJi  of  Lieuvin  is  included  in  the  department 
of  Euro. 

The  south-western  angle  of  the  department  is  creased  by  offsets 
from  the  range  of  hills  which  separates  the  basins  of  the  Loire  and 
the  Seina  The  rest  of  the  department  consists  of  extensive  plains^ 
separated  by  low  hills,  and  each  drained  by  one  or  more  rivers.  The 
plains  all  incline  from  south  to  north,  and  all  the  rivers  hl\  into  the 
English  Channel  The  coast,  which  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine  to  that  of  the  Vire,  is  generally  high  and  difficult  of  access ; 
but  on  either  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dive  the  shore  is  lined  with 
sand-hills.  At  the  mouths  of  the  Vire,  the  Ome,  and  the  Dive  are 
tide  harbours  for  vesHcla  of  considerable  size.    [Caen.] 

The  principal  rivers  are — ^the  Touque,  which  lises  at  Champhaut, 
in  the  department  of  Ome,  and,  running  past  Lisieux  and  Pont* 
TEvfique,  enters  the  Channel  a  little  below  the  town  of  Touques  after 
a  course  of  50  miles :  the  Dive,  which  ahto  rises  in  the  department  of 
Oi-ne  and  enters  the  Channel  below  the  town  of  Dives ;  it  is  joined 
by  the  Vire,  which  drains  the  country  between  it  and  the  Touque : 
the  Ome,  which  rises  at  Aunou,  in  the  department  of  Ome,  flows 
north- weet  past  S^ez,  Aigentan,  and  PontKl'Ouilly,  where  it  enters 
Calvados ;  then  turning  north-north-east  it  passes  Caen,  and  falU  into 
the  Channel  after  a  course  of  62  mUes :  and  the  Vire,  whidi  rises  in 
the  south-west  of  the  department,  and  passing  Vire,  Pont-Parey 
(where  it  enters  the  department  of  Manche)  and  St-Ld,  faMM  into  the 
Channel  below  laigny  in  Calvados.  All  these  are  tide  rivers,  and  are 
navigable  for  several  mUes  from  the  sea  at  high  water ;  on  the  left  of 
the  embouchure  of  each  lighthouses  arc  establiahe4.  The  Seniles  and 
the  Drome  (which  receives  the  Aure  below  Bayeux),  flow  into  the 
Channel  through  the  plain  between  the  Ome  and  the  Vire.  The 
department  is  crossed  by  9  national  and  18  departmental  roads. 
The  moat  important  of  the  national  roads  is  that  from  Paris  to 
Cherbouxg,  which  passes  through  Lisieux,  Caen,  and  Bayeux.  The 
parish  roads  also  aro  numerous  and  well  kept  up.  A  railroad  in 
course  of  construction  from  Rosny  (near  Mantes  on  the  Paris-Rouen 
line)  to  Cherbouig  crosses  the  department  and  passes  through  Lisieux, 
Caen,  and  Bayeux.  A  branch  line,  also  in  course  of  construction, 
leaves  this  railway  about  midway  between  Lisieux  and  Caen,  and 
mns  south  through  Falaise  and  Alen9on  to  the  Paris-Brest  line  at 
Le-Mans. 

In  its  agricultural  provluctions  the  department  maintains  a  hi^h 
rank.  It  contains  1,864/251  acres,  and  all  this  surface,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  portion  of  heathland,  is  productive ;  but  except 
in  the  plains  corn-growing  is  not  the  principal  object  of  the  fiurmers' 
care.  On  the  rich  pastures  groat  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  an 
reared.  The  system  of  green  feeding  is  extending  rapidly,  and  large 
numbers  of  cattle  aro  fattened  for  the  markets  of  Paris  and  the 
interior.  Dairy  farmihg  is  exteusively  followed,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  fresh  and  salt  butter  is  maule  for  export  The  centre  of  this  trade 
is  Isigny  at  the  mouth  of  the  Viro.  The  horses  are  of  the  true 
Norman  breed,  and  much  valued  for  their  shape  and  serviceable 
qualities.  The  poultry  of  the  department  is  abundant  and  excellent. 
Qreat  numbers  of  capons  aro  sent  to  Paris.  Wheat,  potatoes,  and  cider 
apples  aro  grown  in  large  quantities :  early  potatoes  especially  and  other 
vegetables  aro  laigely  grown  for  export.  Of  cider,  the  annual  produce 
is  80,272,000  gallons.  The  best  kind  is  that  made  in  the  Auge  district; 
it  will  keep  ^  for  years,  and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  aloohoL 
Melons,  haricoto,  onions,  &a,  aro  extensively  cultivated.  Building 
stone,  marble,  slate,  brick,  potter's  clay,  and  iron  aro  found.  Man 
abounds  in  the  airondissement  of  Lisieux  and  Pont-l'Evdque,  and  ia 
\:^ed  for  manuro.  Coal  mines  aro  worked  at  Litry,  in  w^ch  several 
steam-engines  aro  employed.  Coal  is  also  imported  from  Belgium  and 
Kngland. 

The  chief  industrial  products  of  the  department  are  cotton  and 
woollen  yarn,  fine  and  ooarse  woollen  cloths,  lineo,  flannel,  blankets, 
shawls,  calicoes,  laoe,  porcelain,  and  cutlery.  [Caev.]  Throughout  the 
departaient  the  manufacturo  of  laoe  alone  gives  employment  to  50,000 
persons,  and  the  value  of  the  lace  annually  exported  amounts  to 
many  millions  of  francs.  The  department  contains  several  paper- 
mills,  sugar  refineries,  tanneries,  oil-milU,  and  establishments  for  the 
n^anufacture  of  chemical  products  and  bleaching  linen.  The  com- 
merce of  the  department  consists  of  its  industrial  products,  t<^ether 
with  horpflii  &t  e»ttlet,  wheats  batter,  cheese,  poultry,  eider,  honey, 
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brandy,  dorer-BceiJ,  hemp,  fioweivbulbn,  wood,  oil,  ko.  The 
imports  $m  iron,  wool,  nir  cotton,  hides,  aad  colonial  produoe. 
Omt  quantities  of  lobstern,  ofsten,  find  other  G>h  are  taken  along 
the  oottst  and  coQTayed  to  tha  mnrketii  of  Paris  aad  of  the  interior. 
Above  130  (airs  are  held  in  the  jeai. 

The  department  is  divided  into  six  arroadisaemaati,  which,  witJl 
their  subdiviiiona  and  popuUtion,  are  as  foUnws  : — 
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1.  Of  the  firet  arrondiesement  and  of  the  whole  department  the 
capital  ii  Caen.  [Cask.]  DoHvra  on  the  coast,  9  miles  from  Caen, 
popalation  2100,  Bad  VtUtit-Bocagt,  population  1146,  which  exports 
great  nnmbera  of  eggs,  are  the  only  other  towns  worth  mention. 

2.  Of  the  second  aironiliuement  the  chief  tOTm  is  Falaiir,  20  ' 
miles  S.E.  from  Caen,  on  the  Anla,  a  feeder  of  the  Dive.  It  stands 
OD  very  uneven  ground,  sod  is  divided  iota  three  distinct  parts — the 
suburb  of  Quibray,  which  is  built  ou  the  top  of  a  hill ;  the  town 
itself,  which  occimiea  the  slope ;  and  the  faubourgs  of  Val^d'Ante  and 
St.-lAurent,  which  are  situated  on  the  low  ground.  The  churches  of 
Sl'Luureot,  St.-Qervais,  and  Ouibmy ;  the  hospital,  the  public  libraiy, 
and  aboTs  sll  the  anciflot  caatle,  which  contains  the  apartment  where- 
in the  Conqueror  was  bom,  are  the  moet  remarkable  buildings  ia  the 
town.  Falsise  has  tribuunls  of  Sret  inatance  and  of  commerce,  s, 
college,  and  a  population  of  8109.  Cotton,  hosiery,  bobbin-net,  and 
coarse  calicoes  are  manufactured;  there  are  also  tanyarda,  papermilla, 
dye-houses,  and  bleaching  estsblishiQeiite.  In  the  suburb  of  Quibray 
an  important  fair  is  held  from  the  10th  to  the  26th  of  August,  at 
which  great  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  and  manufactured  goods  are 
sold.  At  Jlarcimrt-Thury,  a  small  pUce  of  under  1000  inhabitanta, 
which  formerly  gave  the  title  of  Duke  to  the  family  of  Harcourt, 
the  ducal  castle,  a  vast  atructura,  still  stands  in  a  beautiful  situatiou 
Dear  theOme;  it  is  Burmunded by  well-laid-out gardens,  and  contains 
■  large  picture  gallery. 

8.  In  the  third  arroudiseement  the  chief  town  is  BateuI.  Iiiyny, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Vire  and  the  Aure,  has  a  harbour  for  smidl 
vessels,  and  exports  butter,  cider,  hams,  oattle,  and  other  agricultuml 
produce.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  a  poulatiou  of  2fiOO.  ' 
The  Vire  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  granite  bridge.  LUry,  10  miles 
W,S-W.  from  Bayeux,  has  2182  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are 
employed  in  connectiou  with  the  cool-minea  of  the  neighbourhood. 

i.  la  the  fourth  arrondiesement  the  chief  town  ie  Vire,  the  capital 
of  the  Bocoge,  which  is  built  on  two  ataep  hilla,  separated  b;  the 
river  Vire.  The  largest  portion  of  the  town  stands  on  tha  right  hank  ; 
here  sre  the  general  and  the  foundling  hospitals.  The  part  on  the  ' 
left  bank  contains  the  sub.prefect's  hotel  and  several  laije  well-built 
houses.  The  other  remarkable  buildings  are  the  churdi  of  Notre- 
Dame,  the  HAtel-Dieu,  founded  by  the  duke*  of  Normandy,  the  public 
library,  and  the  corn-market.  The  town  has  a  oollege,  tribunals  of 
first  iastonca  and  of  commerce,  sod  contains  a  population  of  TlOO, 
who  manufkcture  fine  linen,  woollea  cloths  for  the  army,  woollen 
yam,  and  paper ;  and  trade  i^ao  in  com,  winc^  brandy,  fiai,  iiardwat«, 
and  iron.  There  are  the  ramains  of  an  ancient  castle  at  Vir«,  the 
possession  of  which  was  often  contest«d  by  the  English,  French,  and 
Bretons.  ContU-ntr-Noirrau,  at  the  junction  of  the  Duraace  and  the 
Ifoireau,  is  14  mites  K.  from  Vire,  and  has  SST6  inhabitants.  It  was 
held  by  the  Entjlish  tiU  1449,  an.l  was  one  of  the  first  places  to 
embraoe  the  reformation.  It  is  a  very  ancient  looking  place.  The 
churches  of  St.-Sauveur  and  SL-Mardn  are  the  most  remarkable 
buildings.  The  town  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce ;  noanufaclures 
woollens,  calicoes,  ootton-yam,  cutlery,  and  leather ;  and  trades  also 
in  cattle,  floi,  yarn,  and  honey. 

G.  In  Uie  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  lAiitux  (Novio- 
magiu,  Civiiat  Lexoviomnt),  which  was  also  the  capital  of  the  Lieuvio. ' 
It  stands  in  a  beautiful  valley,  watered  by  the  Orbec  and  the  Touque.  I 
The  rood  trom  Caen  to  Evreux  runt  through  the  beat  and  widest 
street  in  the  town.  The  other  streets  are  narrow  and  winding,  the  I 
houses  high,  old,  and  mostly  timijer-framed.  The  gothio  cathedral,  | 
a  structure  of  the  12th  century,  which  contains  a  beautiful  Lsdy  i 
chapel  (built  by  Pierre  Cauchon,  bishop  of  Beauvais,  afterwards  of  i 
Lisieux,  and  one  of  the  judgee  of  Joan  d'Arc),  and  the  former 
episcopal  palace,  are  tbe  finest  buildings  in  Lisieux.  Theold  ramparts' 
have  been  formed  into  promenadea.  The  town  oontuns  11,S78 
inhabitants,  and  has  tribunals  of  first  iostanoe  and  of  commerce,  a 
oolite,  and  on  eoclaaiastical  seminary.  Linen,  woollen  cloth,  flannels,  < 
■wan^kiiu,  horse  oovera,  tape,  woollen  and  cotton  J^m,  are  manu- 1 
bctured.  There  are  also  tanyaids,  paper-mills,  dye-houses  and  falling- 1 
mills.  Those  products,  together  with  oom,  cider,  butter,  hemp,  flax,  I 
and  cattle,  form  the  items  of  a  brisk  trade,  which  is  much  ficUitatad  : 
by  Uta  Touque,  Uiis  river  being  mivigable  at  high  water  from  Liaieiix  | 
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to  its  mouth.  Orbec,  12  milea  from  Lisieux,  stands  in  a  lovely  valley 
on  the  Oi-bec,  a  feeder  of  the  Touque,  and  has  3350  inhabitants,  who 
are  engaged  in  agricultura  and  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  tap^ 
woollen  stuffs,  and  leather. 

6.  In  the  sixth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Pont-t Eetqyx, 
the  ca|4tal  of  Auge,  which  stands  in  a  wide  plun  at  the  junction  of 
the  Touque  and  the  Calonne,  2S  miles  E.  from  Caen,  and  has  3300 
iDhabitauts.  It  was  in  this  town  ttiat  the  Conqueror  held  the  meet- 
ing of  the  states  of  Normandy,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  invade 
England.  Lsce  is  the  principal  manufacture.  Cider,  cheese,  butter, 
fat  cattle,  and  wood,  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  The  town  has  a  tri- 
bunal of  Grst  instance.  HunjUMr  stands  at  Vox  foot  of  a  high  hill  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  nstuary  of  the  Seine.  It  has  a  small  harbour, 
wbich  consists  of  two  tiasins ;  the  entrance  to  it  is  formed  by  jetties, 
A  third  basin  is  now  nearly  completed.  The  town  is  irregularly 
built ;  it  has  two  churches,  a  royal  school  of  navigation,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  9S80.  The  public  bnildings  of  Honfleur  ar«  remarkable  for 
the  oddness  of  their  ancient  architecture.  Vessels  belonging  to  the 
town  ore  engaged  in  the  cod,  herring,  and  mackerel  flshsnes.  Hosiery, 
toce,  chemical  products,  ironmongery,  and  hardware  are  manufac- 
tured. There  an  also  saw-mills,  sugar  reGneries,  rope-wolks,  and 
ship -building  yards.  Com,  cider,  melons,  sausagsa,  and  fish  are  the 
chief  articles  of  trade.  ThCTS  are  two  lighthouses  at  Honfleur. 
Diva,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dive,  from  which  the  Conqueror  sailed 
against  England  in  1066,  is  now  a  mere  fishing  village  with  about  half 

The  population  of  tbe  department  is  scattered  over  the  anrface, 
living  mostly  in  hamlets  and  farm-houses.  This  accounts  for  the 
small  numbor  of  towns  of  any  considerable  size.  The  department 
forms  tbe  bishopric  of  Bayeux.  It  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bi^  oouit  of  Caen  in  which  town  there  is  a  provincial  uni- 
versity of  high  repute  with  faculties  of  law,  science,  and  languages  ; 
and  it  belongs  to  the  second  Uilitary  Division,  of  which  Bouen  ia 
head-quarters. 

CALVARY.      rjERDSALEH.] 

CALW,  or  CALBE,  the  chief  town  oF  tha  buUwick  of  Calw  in  the 
Wiirtemberg  circle  of  the  Black  Forest,  is  situated  in  48°  4S'  N.  lat., 
8"  44'  E.  long.,  on  the  river  Nsgold  ia  the  bottom  and  ou  the  side  of  a 
narrow  valley  of  the  Black  Forest ;  the  population  is  about  430O. 
The  town  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  was  until  the  early  part  of  the 
]4th  century  tbe  capital  of  the  former  eaiidom  of  Calw.  It  was 
burned  by  the  French  under  Melac  in  1692.  The  ruins  of  the  castle 
of  the  former  oounts  of  Calw  stand  on  the  hill  above  the  town.  The 
river  divides  the  upper  town  from  tha  tower  town.  C*\fi  oontaiiu 
several  churches.  It  has  long  been  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  woollen  and  kerseymere  manu- 
facture)!, in  tbe  spinning  of  woollen  yam,  in  dye-works,  and  in  mana- 
factures  of  stockings  and  leather.  Lime  and  charcoal  form  consider- 
able items  of  traffic  The  charcoal  is  prepared  in  the  surrounding 
districts  of  the  Black  Forest.  The  roods  in  the  nsighbourbood  are 
very  im  perfecUy  attended  to,  so  that  travelling  is  difficult,  (ilw  was 
the  birth-plats  of  Pope  Victor  II.,  one  of  the  oounts  of  Calw,  and  of 
Weese,  the  surgeon  who  saved  the  life  of  Augustus,  king  of  Poland, 
at  BiaIy«tock  in  1T2T. 

CALYCADNUS,  KIVER.    [Akatolia.] 

CAMARfeS.     [ATIVHOS.] 

CAUAROUE.       [BoUCHEB-DU-RBdNB.] 

CAMAKI'NA  (Ko^ofiivB),  a  town  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  on  the  river 
Htpparis,  very  near  the  sea.  Camarina  was  a  Dorian  town  (Thncyd. 
iii.  86),  the  moat  oonaiderabte  of  tbe  Syracusan  coloniea  (  3ti«b.  vL  p. 
272,  a,  Casaub.),  founded  B.o.  600  (Clinton,  F.  U.,  vol.  L  p.  226,  2nd 
edit),  135  years  after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse  &om  Corinth 
(Thucyd.  vi.  5).  The  situation  was  uohealthy,  owing  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  marsh  which  was  formed  by  the  river  Hipporis  ;  thia 
marah  however  wns  so  great  a  safeguard  against  tbe  attacks  of  enemies, 
that  it  was  considered  that  tbe  draining  of  it  would  be  fatal  to  Cama- 
rina. Hence  the  proverb  M')  i'*"  Ktvcopfru  ( lit  momat  CamortKam  )  ,■ 
which  imphed  that,  although  the  marsh  was  an  evil,  the  danger  which 
-would  attend  its  removal  would  be  a  greater  one.  Only  a  lew  ruina 
now  remain,  bearing  the  ancient  name.  Few  towns  have  undergone 
BO  many  and  so  remark»ble  revolutions  as  Camarina.    Atiout  46  yeara 


after  ita  foundation  it  revolted  from  the  mother  state,  and  tha  town 
was  destroyed.  Tbe  Syraousans  were  afterwards  forced  to  cede 
Camarina  to  Uippocretee,  tyrant  of  Gelo,  who  however  colonised  it 
aJrab.    Oelon,  the  luomaor  of  Hippociatei,  destroyed  the  town  af(aia 
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(llerod.  vii.  156),  and  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Symcuse.  The 
town  appears  to  have  been  again  rebuilt  by  the  people  of  Gela  about 
6.C.  461.  In  the  great  Carthaginian  invaaion  of  Sicily  the  territory 
of  Cnmarina  was  ravaged  by  Himilco  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  405 ;  the 
city  itself  was  not  attacked,  but  Dionvsius,  unable  to  protect  it  from 
the  Cai'thaginians,  induced  or  constrained  the  inhabitants  to  remove 
from  it  to  Syracuse,  which  they  afterwards  left  for  Leontium. 
(Diodor.  SicuL  xiiL  108,  111,  118 ;  Xen.  '  HelL'  u.  3,  §  5.)  By  a  sub- 
sequent treaty  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes, 
but  only  as  tributaries  to  Carthage.  Camarina  afterwards  assisted 
Dionysius  in  his  Var  with  the  Caiibaginians.  On  the  death  of  the 
elder  Dionysius  the  people  of  Camarina  supported  Dion  in  his  march 
upon  Syracuse.  Camarina  was  afterwards  reetoi^  and  enriched  by 
Timoleon  (Diodor.  Sicul.  xvl  83 ),  B.C.  336. 

The  inhabitants  of  Camuiina  took  the  side  of  the  Romans  early  in 
the  first  Punic  War.  In  B.C.  258  the  town  was  betrayed  to  the 
Carthaginians,  but  being  recovered  by  the  Romans,  many  of  the 
citizens  were  sold  as  slaves  as  a  punishment  for  their  defection. 

In  B.C.  255  a  serious  disaster  befel  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  coast  near 
Camarina :  of  364  ships  284  suffered  shipwreck  in  a  violent  t<fmpe8t 
The  town  existed  in  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian  era,  but  itd 
history  is  not  traceable  to  a  later  period.  Its  site  is  now  desolate. 
The  renJIiins  of  the  town  include  only  some  scattered  portions  of  the 
old  walls,  and  a  church,  which  was  originally  a  templo.  Remains  of 
the  port  and  portions  of  buildings  on  the  shore  were  still  visible  in 
the  17th  century ;  these  are  now  for  the  most  part  buried  in  sand. 

CAMBAY,  a  largo  city,  supposed  to  be  the  CamaneB  of  Ptolemnus, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mhye  River  and  at  the  head  of  the  Qulf 
of  Cambay,  in  22"  21'  N.  lat,  and  72'  48'  E.  long.  When  Gujerat  was  an 
independent  state,  Cambay,  as  the  sea-'port  of  its  citpital  Ahmedabad, 
eojoyed  a  high  degree  of  commercial  prosperity,  which  it  has  since 
losst.  The  city  contains  several  mosques  and  Hindoo  temples,  and  the 
remains  of  many  more  religious  edifices,  the  greater  part  of  which 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Jains,  whose  religion  was 
formerly  predominant  i;i  this  part  of  India.  The  trade  of  Cambay 
formerly  embraced  the  export  of  silk  and  chinta  goods,  jewellery,  and 
indij^o,  but  at  present  nearly  all  its  export  trade  consists  of  grain  sent 
to  Bombay.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile,  and  furnishes  oil, 
seedd,  wheaty  and  other  grains.  The  silversmiths  of  Cambay  still 
retain  their  superiority  in  the  art  of  embossing.  Until  the  beginning  of 
the  present  oentury,  the  city  and  territory  of  Cambay  were  governed 
by  a  native  prince,  who  was  tributary  to  the  Mahrattas,  but  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Peishwa  the  British  succeeded  to  his  rights,  and  the 
prince  now  pays  tribute  to  the  East  India  Company.  The  territory 
includes  an  area  of  500  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  37,000, 
and  a  public  revenue  of  about  30,000/.  The  amount  of  tribute  paid 
to  the  British  government  is  about  6000/.,  besides  half  the  customs 
duties  of  the  port  of  Cambay.  The  Kawaub  maintains  a  force  of  200 
cavalry  and  1500  infantiy. 

CAMBAY,  GULF  OF.  formerly  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Barygaza,  is 
situated  on  the  north-west  coast  of  India,  and  extendi  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Gujerat,  in  20*  40'  N.  lat.,  and 
71"  7^  £.  long.,  to  the  city  of  Cambay,  a  distance  of  130  miles.  In 
oonsequeoce  of  the  currents  and  the  bore  which  occur  in  this  gulf,  its 
navigation  is  dangerous.  The  waters  of  the  Saubermutty,  the  Mhye 
or  Mahy,  the  Dhandur,  the  Nerbudda,  and  the  Tapti  rivei's  dischaige 
themselves  into  this  gnlf. 

CAMBERWELL.    [Surrey.] 

CAMBODIA.    [Cochin  China.] 

CAMBORNE.    [Cornwall.] 

CAMBRA  I,  a  fortified  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nord, 
iitands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Escaut  (Schelde),  100  miles  N.E. 
from  Paris,  19  mUes  S.  from  Douai ;  in  50'*  10'  37"  N.  lat,  3*  13'  32" 
E.  long.,  and  has  a  population  of  about  20,000. 

In  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman  empire  this  city  rises  to  notice 
tmder  the  name  of  Camaracunif  by  which  it  is  mentioned  in  the '  Itine- 
raiy  of  Antoninus'  and  the  Theodosian  table.  It  was  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Nervii ;  Tumacum  ( Tournay )  being  the  other.  Cambrai 
i«  said  to  have  been  the  capital  city  of  Clodion,  the  son  of  Pharamond 
( A.D.  427-448 ),  and  to  have  given  title  to  his  kingdom.  Charls* 
magne  fortified  the  town,  and  Charles  the  Bald  ceded  it  to  its  bishops, 
by  whom  the  sovereignty  of  it  was  long  retained.  In  1510  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I.  erected  Cambrai  into  a  duchy  and  principality  of  the 
empire  in  favour  of  the  then  bishop  and  his  successors.  In  1543  the 
emperor  Charles  Y.  rendered  himself  master  of  the  place,  and  erected 
the  citadel,  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe,  on  a  height  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  city.  The  fortifications  were  much  strengthened  by 
Yaiiban.    Th*)  English  took  Cambrai  by  escalade,  June  24,  1815 

The  city  is  laig&  It  is  entered  by  four  gates.  The  streets  are  of 
tolerable  width,  but  not  regularly  laid  out,  and  there  are  a  great 
namber  of  old  houses  with  their  gables  to  the  streets.  The  Place- 
d' Armes  is  capable  of  containing  all  the  garrison  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battla  There  are  some  handsome  public  buildings,  among  which 
is  the  cathedral  chuiich  of  St-Sepulchre,  which  contains  the  remains 
and  a  monument  by  David  of  F^nelon  the  great  archbishop  of  Cambrai ; 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  steeple  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  architecture. 
In  the  first  French  revolution  F^elon's  remains  were  torn  from  the 
grave,  and  the  leaden  coffin  which  contained  them  converted  into 
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bullets  by  the  sacrihgious  madmen  of  the  time.  Thv  i-rircipal  of  the 
other  buildings  are— the  church  of  St-G6ry ;  the  public  libniry  which 
is  established  in  the  ch\ux:h  of  the  former  hospital  of  St -Jean,  and 
contains  30,0U0  volumes  besides  a  lai^  number  of  manuscripts ;  the 
town-house;  the  theatre;  and  the  archiepiscopal  palace.  Among  the 
educational  establidhments  of  the  town  are — a  college,  a  school  of 
anatomy,  and  on  ecclesiastical  seminary.  TribunaU  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce  are  held  in  Cambrai  The  see  was  founded  in  the 
5th  century ;  it  was  erected  into  an  archbishopric  in  1559,  suppressed 
at  the  first  French  revolution,  and  re-established  in  1841.  The  only 
suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Cambrai  is  the  bishop  of  Arras ;  his 
own  diocese  is  formed  by  the  department  of  Nord. 

Cambrai  is  favourably  situated  for  trade,  in  consequence  of  its- 
position  on  the  Efloaut  (  which  here  begins  to  be  navigable),  and  the 
canal  of  St-Quentin,  which  connects  the  town  with  the  Oise  and  the 
Seine.  The  chief  manufactures  are  cambric  ( which  derives  its  English 
name  from  the  to^-n),  lawn,  linen,  thread,  and  cotton-yam,  lace, 
hosiery,  fine  muslin,  leather,  black  soap,  starch,  beet-root  sugar,  beer, 
brandy,  salt,  and  saltpetre.  The  commerce  of  the  town  consists  of 
the.^e  articles,  and  of  com,  wine,  wool,  iron,  cattle,  coal,  hops,  &a 

(  Dictionnaire  dt  la  France.) 

CAMBRESIS,  a  district  formerly  in  the  Low  Countries,  now  foiana 
the  greater  part  of  the  anrondissement  of  Cambrai,  in  the  department 
of  Nord  in  France.  It  is  a  small  district  with  a  level  surface,  watered 
by  the  Escaut  and  its  tributaries  (the  Senset  and  the  Selle),  and  by 
the  Sambre,  a  tributary  of  the  Mouse.  It  produces  grain  of  all  sorts, 
and  flax,  and  affords  pasturage  to  many  sheep  and  horses. 

It  was  in  ancient  times  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Nervii.  On  the 
downfal  of  the  Western  empire  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks. 
Being  subsequently  comprohended  in  the  Germanic  empire  it  was 
erected  by  the  emperors  mto  a  county,  held  for  400  years  by  laymen, 
but  afterwards  ceded  to  the  bishops  of  Cambrai  It  was  appropriated 
by  Charles  V.,  and  remained  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  till  1677, 
when  it  was  conquered  by  Louis  XIY.  and  confirmed  to  France  by 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen  in  1678. 

The  capital  was  Cambrai,  or  according  to  some  Le  Cateau.  The 
small  town  Creveoosur  was  also  in  Cambresis.    [Cambrai;  Nord.] 

{Dictionnaire  de  la  France.) 

CAMBRIDGE,  the  county  town  of  Cambridgeshiro,  a  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough,  university  town,  and  forming  of  its v'lf  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  52''  18'  N.  lat.,  0°  7'  £.  long.,  distant 
504  milM  N.  by  K  from  London  by  road,  and  574  miles  by  the 
Eastern  Counties  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
comprising  14  parishes  and  including  the  University,  was  27,815  in 
1851.  The  borough  is  governed  by  10  aldermen  and  30  councillors^ 
one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imiierial 
Parliament  Cambridge  is  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Ely. 
Cambridge  Poor-Law  Union,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  14 
parishes  comprised  within  the  borough,  includes  an  area  of  3470  acres. 

Cambridge  is  situated  on  the  river  Cam,  from  which  the  town 
derives  its  name.  The  town  is  called  Greutebridge  in  the  Domesday 
Survey ;  Granta  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  river,  and  the  name  is 
retained  by  it  above  Cambridge.  A  small  village  about  2  c.iilea  S.W. 
from  Cambridge  is  still  called  Gnmtchester.  It  appears  oerta,in  that 
the  Romans  had  a  station  here,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was 
the  Camboricum  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  the  Camborit  im  of  the 
*  Itinerai'y  of  Antoninus,'  though  Uorsley  supposes  the  site  of  C  Cambo- 
ricum to  have  been  at  Icklingbam  in  Suffolk.  [Britannia.]  The 
Roman  town  appears  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  nortli  or  ca-itlo 
end  of  the  present  town.  Some  entronchments  are  still  traceable. 
Bede  speaks  of  Cambridge  as  being  at  the  close  of  the  7th  century  a 
deserted  city.  It  was  burned  by  the  Danes  in  871,  and  again 
in  1010.  While  the  Isle  of  Ely  was  held  against  William  the 
Conqueror  by  the  Englinh  nobility,  that  monaroh  built  a  castle  at 
Cambridge — Grose  says  in  the  fintt  year  of  his  reign ;  but  according 
to  Urdericus  Yitalis  in  1068.  That  the  town  had  risen  to  oousid  Tabic 
importance  at  the  time  the  Domesday  Survey  was  made  is  evid^^nt 
from  the  description  of  it  in  that  record.  In  1088  Cambridge  shared 
the  fate  of  the  county  in  being  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  in  the 
cause  of  Robert  Curthose.  In  1174  a  fire  happened  at  Cambridge 
which,  among  other  extensive  damages,  injured  most  of  the  parish 
churches  and  destroyed  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  King  John  among 
other  privileges  gi^wted  the  townsmen  of  Cambridge  a  mercatorial 
g^ild,  and  the  liberty  of  being  governed  by  a  provost  to  be  chosen 
annually  by  themselves.  The  style  of  their  government  was  after- 
wards altered  by  King  Henry  IIL  to  that  of  a  mayor  and  four 
bailifib.  The  town  has  sent  members  to  Parliament  from  the  earliest 
period  of  our  parliamentary  records.  King  John  was  at  Cambridge 
on  the  16th  of  September,  1216,  about  a  month  before  his  death. 
On  his  depaitura  he  intrusted  the  defence  of  the  castle  to  Fulke  de 
Brent,  but  it  was  soon  after  taken  by  the  barons ;  and  after  the  king's 
death  a  council  was  held  at  Cambridge  between  the  barons  and  Louis 
the  dauphin.  In  1249  we  have  the  fint  notice  of  serious  discord 
between  the  townsmen  of  Cambridge  and  the  scholars  of  the  Uni* 
yenity.  Subsequent  dissensions  between  them  frequently  occur  in 
different  periods  of  their  annals.  From  about  1260  to  1270  the  town 
appears  to  have  sufficed  on  several  occasions  from  the  attacks  ot 
the  turbulent  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Ely.    On  one  occssion  they 
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plundered  and  burnt  the  town,  and  the  king  (Henry  IIL)  came 
with  an  army  to  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1381  in  consequence 
of  tiie  lawless  proceedings  of  the  townsmen  in  destroying  the  charters 
of  the  University  and  those  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  King  Richard 
IL  deprived  the  burgesses  of  their  charter,  and  bestowed  the  privi- 
leges with  which  they  had  been  invested  upon  the  University.  The 
charter  was  however  renewed  to  the  corporation  in  the  following 
year,  the  privileges  formerly  enjoyed  being  to  some  extent  taken 
away.  The  mayor  is  required  upon  entering  into  office  to  take  an 
oath  to  maintain  the  privileges,  libertiod,  and  customs  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Confirmations  of  the  charter  have  been  granted  to  the 
corporation  by  sucoessive  sovereigns  on  numerous  occasions  from 
Henry  IV.'s  time  downwards.  Qneen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert 
Yisited  Cambridge  in  October,  1843,  and  again  in  July,  1847,  on 
occasion  of  the  installation  of  Prince  Albert  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University. 

Upon  the  first  symptoms  of  an  approaching  war  between  King 
Charles  L  and  his  Parlmment,  the  University  of  Cambridge  demon- 
strated its  loyalty ;  but  in  1643  Cromwell,  who  had  twice  represented 
the  borough,  took  possession  of  the  town  for  the  Parliament,  and 
put  in  it  a  garrison  of  1000  men. 

Of  the  pariah  churches  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  St.  Sepulchre, 
usually  called  from  its  form  the  Round  church.  It  was  built  in 
imitation  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  was 
consecrated  in  1101.  The  building  was  restored  in  1343  with  the 
greatest  possible  care  and  at  considerate  cost.  Great  St.  Mary's  is 
the  Univeiigity  church ;  it  stands  in  Trumpington  Street,  near  the 
centre  of  the  town.  It  is  a  spacious  and  externally  a  rather  hand- 
some edifice  in  the  perpendicular  style.  The  first  stone  of  the  church 
was  laid  in  May,  1478,  and  the  body  of  the  ehuixh  was  finished  in 
1519 ;  the  tower  was  not  completed  till  1608.  The  church  consists 
of  a  nave,  two  side  aisles  with  a  chapel  at  the  end  of  each,  a  chancel, 
and  a  tower  at  the  west  end  in  which  is  a  peal  of  ten  bells.  Service 
is  performed  in  this  church  on  Sundays  in  the  moi'ning  for  the 
parishioners ;  and  a  sermon  is  preached  in  the  afternoon  to  members 
of  the  University,  and  on  holidays  by  graduates  appointed  by  the 
University.  In  this  parochial  church  the  University  has  certain  seats 
by  faculty.  The  gallery,  added  to  accommodate  the  members  of  the 
University,  is  no  addition  to  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  interior. 
Great  St.  Mary's  church  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
called  St.  Mary  the  Less,  near  St  Peter^s  College.  St.  Benedict's  or 
Benet's  may  be  noticed  for  its  tower,  one  of  the  few  remaining 
examples  of  Anglo-Saxon  church  architecture.  St.  Botolph's,  St. 
Michael's^  Trinity,  and  Little  St  Mary's  churches  are  among  those 
most  worthy  of  notice  for  their  architectural  merits.  St  Michael's 
church  was  a  short  time  back  greatly  injured  by  fire ;  it  has  since 
been  restored  and  improved.  Most  of  the  churches  contain  monu- 
ments of  interest 

There  were  formerly  as  many  as  77  ancient  edifices  in  the  town, 
consisting  of  guilds,  priories,  convents,  hostels,  ftc.  Among  the 
religious  foundations  not  connected  in  their  origin  with  the  Univer- 
sity were  the  house  of  Austin  Canons,  founded  in  1092,  originally 
placed  in  or  near  the  church  of  St  Giles ;  the  Benedictine  nunnery  of 
St  Rhadegund,  now  forming  a  part  of  Jesus  College,  founded  in  1130; 
the  Gray  Friars  or  Franciscans,  founded  soon  after  1224 ;  the  Bethle- 
mite  Friars  in  1257;  the  Friars  de  Sacco,  1258;  the  Dominican,  or 
Black  Friars,  founded  before  1275 ;  the  house  of  Brethren  of  St 
Mary,  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  3  Edward  L ;  the  Austin  Friars, 
founded  in  or  near  the  Fish-marke^  called  Ease  Hill,  about  1290;  the 
White  Friars,  brought  from  Newenham  in  1291;  the  Gilbertine 
Canons^  established  about  the  same  time ;  the  Hermitage  of  St  Anne 
and  Hospital  of  Lepers,  founded  by  Henry  Tangmer  before  1397 ; 
and  the  ancient  Hospital  of  St  Mary  Magdalene  for  Lepers  at 
Stourbridga 

There  are  in  Cambridge  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists.  The  Free 
Grammar  school,  founded  by  Stephen  Perse,  D.M.,  Senior  Fellow 
of  Caius  College,  in  1615  for  100  scholars,  is  open  to  natives  of  Cam- 
bridge, Barnwell,  Chesterton,  and  Trumpington.  The  system  of 
tuition  has  recently  been  considerably  improved  and  extended,  and 
the  school  buildings  have  undergone  extensive  repairs.  Scholars 
who  have  been  educated  at  the  school  for  three  years  have  a  prefer- 
ence to  the  Perse  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  at  Caius  College. 
The  school  has  an  income  of  450/.  a  year,  with  houses  for  the  master 
and  usher  rent  free :  the  number  of  scholars  in  1851  was  100.  There 
are  National  schools,  with  which  have  been  united  Whiston's  Charity 
schools  founded  in  1703.  Several  new  schoolp.  have  been  erected 
within  the  last  few  years.  An  Industrial  school  has  lately  been 
established.  Addenbrooke's  Hospital,  opened  in  1766,  is  so  called 
from  its  founder,  John  Addenbrooke,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  St  Catherine's 
Hall :  the  number  of  patients  annually  amounts  to  about  1000.  In 
1813  a  bequest  of  7000/.  in  the  three  per  cent  consolidated  annuities 
was  made  to  the  institution  by  Mr.  John  Bowtell,  a  bookbinder  and 
stationer  in  Cambridge,  for  enlarging  the  building  and  extending  its 
benefits.  Crane's  Charity,  founded  in  1 660,  is  for  the  relief  of  scholars 
of  the  University  in  the  time  of  sickness ;  for  affording  temporary 
loKQB  without  interest  to  young  men  to  set  them  up  in  trade ;  for 
relief  of  perscms  confined  .for  debt,  and  of  poor  men  and  women  of 


good  character.  Nine  sets  of  almshouses  provide  in  all  for  64  poor 
persons.  The  Victoria  Friendly  Societies'  Asylum,  established  in 
1887,  provides  a  retreat  for  the  infirm  members  of  friendly  societies. 
The  buildings  are  adapted  to  accommodate  12  families.  A  mechanicd 
institute,  and  a  literary  institution  called  the  Philo-Union  have  each  a 
news-room  and  a  small  library. 

The  town  of  Cambridge  is  situated  on  level  ground ;  the  greater 
portion  of  the  town  being  on  the  right  side  of  the  river.  The  leading 
street  crosses  the  river  by  a  neat  cast-iron  bridge  of  one  arch,  erected  in 
1823  by  subscription.  The  marketplace,  which  has  been  considerably 
enlarged  and  improved  within  the  last  three  yeara,  is  situated  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  town  ;  it  is  now  probably  one  of  the  finest  market- 
places in  England.  At  the  south  end  of  the  market-place  ia  the  Guild- 
hall. The  front  part  of  this  structure  was  built  in  1747  at  the  cost  of  tho 
county.  The  other  portion  of  the  building  was  renewed  in  1 782.  It  con- 
tains a  large  court-room,  with  other  rooms  for  committee  meetings  and 
for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  Close  to  the  iron  railings  of  tho 
market-place  and  opposite  to  the  guildhall  stands  the  conduit,  erected 
chiefly  from  the  bequest  made  by  Thomas  Hobson,  the  Cambridge 
carrier,  whom  Milton  has  immortalised  in  a  well-known  epitaph. 
The  conduit  was  erected  in  1614,  and  ever  since  that  time  has^ 
supplied  the  inhabitants  of  Cambri<%e  with  a  tolerably  ample  supply 
of  wholesome  water.  The  sewernsfe  of  the  town  has  been  lately  much 
improved  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  numerous  public  walks 
connected  with  the  grounds  of  the  colleges  are  of  very  great  benefit 
to  the  town,  and  a  plot  of  ground  nearly  20  acres  in  extent,  denomi- 
nated Parker^s  Piece,  has  been  appropriated  for  the  recreation  of  tho 
inhabitants.  At  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  town  stands  the 
county  court  house,  a  rather  elegant  structure  of  recent  erection. 
Near  this  building  is  the  new  cohnty  jail.  The  castle  was  suffered  to 
go  to  decay  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  The  gnte-house,  the 
last  important  relic  of  the  ancient  edifice,  was  puU^  down  a  few 
years?  back  to  make  way  for  the  new  county  court 

The  University  buildings  and  the  colleges  wiU  be  noticed  under 
Cambridge  University. 

From  Castle  Hill  an  interesting  view  of  the  town  and  colleges  an«^ 
of  the  surrounding  country  is  obtained.  Ely  cathedral  may  bo 
discerned  from  it  by  the  naked  eye.  Quarter  sessions  for  the  county 
and  town  and  the  assizes  for  the  county  are  held  in  Cambridge.  A 
county  court  is  also  held  here.     The  town  possesses  a  savings  bank. 

A  fair  was  held  at  Cambridge  from  very  ancient  times  in  Rogation 
week.  It  was  recognised  and  confirmed  in  a  charter  of  the  2nd  of 
King  John.  Another  at  the  festival  of  the  A»umption  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  granted  by  King  Henry  VI.  to  the  nuns  of  St  Rhadegund 
in  1438.  In  the  parish  of  Little  St.  Andrew,  or  Barnwell,  are  held 
the  Midsummer  fair  and  Stourbridge  or  Sturbridge  fair,  which  are 
annnaUy  proclaimed  by  the  principal  ofiicera  of  the  University  with 
much' solemnity;  the  fbrmer  was  held  for  a  fortnight  on  a  common 
called  Midsummer  Green ;  Stourbridge  fair,  supposed  to  be  of  great 
antiquity,  is  proclaimed  on  the  18th  of  September,  and  used  to 
continue  for  three  weeks.  The  duration  of  both  fairs  has  been  con- 
siderably shortened.  The  chartered  market-days  are  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  but  there  is  a  market  every  day  in  the  week  except  Monday 
for  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter.  Abundant  supplies  of  pro- 
visions are  furnished  for  the  market,  but  the  consumption  being 
great  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  residents  connected  with  the 
University  the  prices  are  comparatively  high.  Com,  brawn,  and  Stilton 
cheese  are  considerable  articles  of  trade.  By  means  of  locks  the  Cam 
is  navigable  up  to  Cambridge,  and  by  it  the  town  is  supplied  with 
coals,  &c.,  through  Lynn,  where  the  Ouse  enters  the  sea. 

(Gough's  edit  of  Camden's  J^rtVannm;  Lysons,  Magna  Britannia/ 
Ingram,  Memorials  of  Cambridtft.) 

CAMBRIDGE,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  The  first  establishment  of 
this  University  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  It  seems  probable 
that  Cambridge  first  became  a  seat  of  learning  in  the  7th  century, 
when,  as  Bede  ('Hist  Ecc*  lib.  iiL  c.  18)  informs  us,  Sigeberty 
king  of  the  Esst  Angles,  with  the  advice  of  Felix  the  Bishop, 
instituted  within  his  kingdom  a  school  for  learning,  in  imitation  of 
what  he  had  seen  in  France :  this  school  is  presumed  to  have  been 
fixed  at  Cambridge.  It  is  certain  that  from  a  very  early  time  Cam- 
bridge  was  the  residence  of  numerous  students,  who  at  first  lived  in 
apartments  hired  of  the  townsmen,  and  afterwards  in  inns  or  hostels;, 
where  they  formed  a  community  under  a  principal  at  their  own 
charga  Some  say  that  Edward  the  Elder,  when  he  repaired  the 
ravages  of  the  Danes  at  Cambridge,  erected  halls  for  students  and 
appointed  professors  ;  others  maintain  that  a  regular  system  of 
academical  education  was  not  introduced  till  the  year  1109,  when  the 
Abbot  of  Croyland  having  sent  some  learned  monks  well  versed  in 
philosophy  and  other  sciences  to  his  manor  of  Cottenham,  they 
repaired  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Cambridge,  whither  a  great 
number  of  scholars  flocked  to  their  lectures,  which  they  arranged 
after  the  manner  of  the  University  of  Orleans.  Recent  inquiries 
have  shown  that  there  was  a  resemblance  between  the  earliest  known 
arrangements  of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Orleans;  and 
there  appears  to  be  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  some  connection 
between  them.  There  is  no  reference  ia  the  Domesday  Survey  to 
any  university  or  important  sjhool  of  learn inj»  at  Cambridge  at  t.h-; 
Conquest    The  first  charter  known  to  have  been  granted  to  Caw- 
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br.Mge  aa  a  univeraity  is  that  of  the  16th  Henry  III.,  which  grants 
the  priTilege  of  appointing  oertain  persons  called  Tazors  to  regulate 
the  rent  of  lodgings  for  the  students,  which  had  been  raised  to  an 
exorbitant  height  by  the  townsmen.  This  was  almost  60  years  before 
the  foundation  of  reter  House,  the  ^rst  endowed  college.  In  1333 
King  Edward  IIL  granted  the  UniveFsity  some  important  priviloges. 
These  favours  made  the  townsmen  still  more  jealous  of  the  Univer- 
sity; and  their  discontents  broke  forth  into  open  violence  in  the 
Buocceding  reign,  when  emboldened  by  the  temporary  success  of  Wat 
Tyler  and  his  associates  they  seized  and  destroyed  the  university 
charters.  In  1430  Pope  Martin  V.  determined  from  the  testimony 
of  ancient  evidences  that  the  University  was  exclusively  possessed  of 
all  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  its  own  scholan. 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  third  year  of  her  reign  granted  an  extensive 
charter  to  this  University ;  and  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  13  Elii. 
e.  29  (for  the  incorporation  of  both  the  English  universities),  this  and 
all  preceding  grants  were  confirmed,  an<l  the  University  of  Cambridge 
was  declared  to  be  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  Chancellor, 
Masters,  and  Scholars.  The  office  of  ChaooeUor,  as  chief  magistrate 
of  the  University,  had  existed  from  a  very  early  date :  it  was  only 
azmual  till  1504,  when  Bishop  Fisher  was  chosoi  chancellor  for  life. 
At  present  the  office  is  biennial,  or  tenable  for  such  a  length  of  time 
beyond  two  years  as  the  tacit  consent  of  the  University  may  allow. 
The  other  principal  officers  ai*e  the  High  Steward  ;  the  Vice- 
Chancellor;  a  Commissary,  who  holds  a  court  of  record  for  all 
privileged  persons  under  the  degree  of  M. A. ;  a  Public  Orator ;  an 
Assea^sor  to  assist  the  Vice-chancellor  in  his  court;  two  Proctors, 
whoss  business  it  is  to  regulate  the  discipline  and  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  University ;  a  Librarian ;  a  Registrar ;  two  Taxora,  who 
regulate  the  market,  examine  the  anize  of  bread,  and  inspect  the 
weights  and  measures ;  two  Moderators,  who  superintend  tne  exer- 
cises in  the  schools  and  the  examinations  for  degrees  of  arts ;  two 
^'c^utator8,  who  regulate  the  business  of  the  congregations ;  two  Pro- 
Proctors  ;  three  Esquire  Bedels ;  and  some  inferior  persons. 

The  University  may  be  regarded  as  a  commonwealth  resting  upon 
the  tmion  of  the  several  colleges ;  though  it  is  an  error  to  regard  it, 
a^  is  often  done,  as  a  mere  aggregate  of  colleges.  It  is  in  fact  a  sort 
of  federal  union  of  which  the  colleges  are  members.  There  are 
17  collies  and  halls  in  Cambridge,  all  of  which  possess  equal  privi- 
l^es.  Each  college  is  a  lay  corporate  body  bound  by  its  own  statutes; 
but  the  members  of  each  college  are  also  subject  to  the  general  laws 
of  the  University.  The  present  university  statutes  were  given  by 
Queen  Elisabeth  in  the  12th  year  of  her  reign,  and  are  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  new  laws  are  framed.  Each  of  the  17  colleges 
furnishes  members  both  for  the  executive  and  l^islative  bitoch  of 
university  government  The  place  of  assembly  is  the  senate-house. 
All  persons  who  aie  masters  of  arts  or  doctors  in  <Hie  of  the  three 
faculties,  namely,  divinity,  the  civil  law,  or  physic,  having  their  names 
upon  the  college  boards,  holding  any  university  office,  or  being  resident 
in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  have  votes  in  this  assembly.  The  Senate  is 
divided  into  two  houses,  denominated  the  R^ent  and  the  Non-Regent 
house :  the  Regent,  or  Upper  house  (or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  the 
%\'liite  Hood  house,  from  the  members  wearing  their  hoods  lined  with 
white  silk),  consisting  of  the  doctors  of  less  than  two  and  the  M.A.'s 
under  five  years''  standing ;  the  Non-Regent^  or  Lower  house,  or  Black 
Hood  house,  consisting  of  the  M.A.'s  above  five  years.  The  doctors 
t,f  more  than  two  years'  standing  vote  in  either  house  at  pleasure. 
There  is  also  a  council  called  the  Caput,  chosen  annually  on  the  12th 
of  October,  by  which  every  university  grace  or  proposition  must  be 
approved  before  it  can  be  inte^uced  to  the  Senate.  The  Caput  con- 
fhts  of  the  vice-chancellor,  a  doctor  in  each  of  the  faculties,  and  two 
uiu^en  of  arts,  who  are  the  representatives  of  the  Regent  and  Non- 
Itegent  houses.  Any  single  member  of  the  Caput  has  the  power  of 
l>utting  a  veto  upon  any  grace  that  is  proposed. 

The  annual  income  of  the  University  arises  from  various  sources, 
including  the  rectory  of  Burwell  and  a  farm  at  Barton,  which  produce 
.ibout  1000/.  per  annum,  fees  at  matriculations,  for  degrees,  &c.,  and 
die  trading  profits  of  the  university  press.  The  whole  income  from 
every  source  is  believed  scarcely  to  exceed  55002.  per  annum.  The 
funds  are  managed  by  the  Vioe-Chancellor,  or  by  specific  trustees; 
and  the  accounts  are  examined  annually  by  three  auditors  appointed 
by  the  Senate. 

Some  of  the- public  professors  of  the  University  are  paid  from  the 
university  chest,  others  by  her  Majesty's  government,  or  from  estates 
I'^ft  for  that  purpose.  They  are  the  Lady  Margaret's  Professor  of 
IHvinity;  the  Regius  Professors  of  Divinity,  Civil  Law,  Physic, 
Hebrew,  and  Greek ;  two  Professors  of  Arabic,  one  of  whom  is  called 
iiie  Lord  Almoner's  Reailer ;  the  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics ; 
I'rofessors  of  Moral  Theology^  or  Casuistry ;  Chemistry ;  Astronomy 
and  Experimental  Philosophy ;  Anatomy ;  Modem  History ;  Botany ; 
<>eology;  Astronomy  and  Geometry;  the  Norriaian  Professor  of 
Invinity;  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy;  the  Downing 
Professors  of  the  Laws  of  England,  and  of  Medicine ;  the  Professors 
of  Mineralogy,  Political  Economy,  and  Music ;  be.<«ide8  which  therp 
are  various  endowed  lectureships.  By  a  grace  of  the  Senate,  October 
31, 1848,  a  Board  of  Mathematical  Studies  was  appointed,  to  consist 
of  the  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics,  the  Plumean  Professor  of 
Astronomy    the  Lowndcan  Professor  of  Geometry  and  Astronomy, 


and  the  Jaoksonian  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philo- 
sophy, u  well  as  the  Examiners  for  Mathematical  Honon^  "  whose 
duty  it  is  to  consult  together  from  time  to  time  on  all  matters  relating 
to  the  actual  state  of  mathematical  studies  and  examinations  in  the 
University,  and  to  prepare  annually  and  lay  before  the  Vioe-Chancellor 
a  report,  to  be  by  him  published  to  the  University  in  the  Lent  or 
Easter  term  of  each  year."  The  Cambridge  Philosophieal  Society 
was  established  in  1810,  and  incorporated  by  ro^  charter  dated 
3rd  of  August  1882.  It  includes  most  of  the  resident  graduates  of 
the  University. 

The  privilege  of  sending  two  representatives  to  Parliament  was 
conferred  upon  the  University  by  charter,  in  the  1st  of  James  I. 
I  The  right  of  election  is  vested  in  the  members  of  the  senate,  in 
,  number  about  3900.    The  Vice-Chancellor  is  the  returning  officer. 

The  number  of  members  on  the  boards  of  the  University  in  1748 
i  was  1500;  in  1840  it  wss  5696;  in  1853  it  was  7836.    The  number 
of  resident  members  averages  about  2000.     The  number  of  under- 
graduates (students)  is  usually  about  1700. 

•  It  does  not  belong  to  the  present  work  to  describe  the  couras  of 
study  through  which  the  students  at  Cambridge  have  to  pass.    As  is 

fenerally  understood  it  comprises  Theology,  Natural  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  the  literature  and  languages  of  Qreeoe  and  Rome. 
There  are  three  University  terms  which  are  fixed  by  invariable 
rules.  They  are — the  Michaelmas  or  October  term,  which  begins  on 
the  10th  of  October  and  ends  on  the  16th  of  December ;  the  Lent  or 
January  term  which  begins  on  the  13th  of  January  and  ends  on  the 
Friday  before  Palm  Sunday;  and  the  Easter  or  Midsummer  term, 
which  begins  on  the  11th  d%y  after  Eastw  Sunday,  and  ends  on  the 
Friday  after  Commencement  day,  which  is  always  the  first  Tuesday 
in  July. 

Before  a  candidate  can  proceed  to  the  examination  for  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  he  must,  after  having  been  duly  matriculated  into  the  University 
and  entered  on  the  boards  of  one  of  the  colleges,  have  resided  ten 
terras  or  the  major  parts  of  them,  have  imdergone  the  "  previous 
examination/'  or  "  little-go,"  and  made  a  declaration  that  he  is  bona 
fide  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  candidates  are  divided 
into  two  classes :  "  questionists  for  honors,"  and  "  queetionists,  not 
candidates  for  honors,"  who  are  familiarly  known  as  the  wcXXm, 
The  examination  extends  over  a  period  of  20  days.  The  candidates 
of  both  classes  are  examined  in  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic 
and  mathematics,  and  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  literature : 
the  exauiination  for  honors  being  of  course  much  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  searching.  The  names  of  those  who  obtain  honors  are 
arranged  in  lists  in  the  order  in  which  they  distinguish  themselves. 
The  Usts  are  called  Triposes.  The  names  of  the  three  classes  of 
merit  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  are  Wranglers,  Senior  Optimes,  and 
Junior  Optimes :  the  first  man  being  termed  Senior  Wrangler.  In 
the  Classical  Tripos  the  names  are  placed  under  first,  second,  and 
third  classes;  the  first  man  being  known  ss  First  Classia  These 
Triposes  are  published  regularly  in  the  University  Calendar.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  •of  a  grace  adopted  by  the  Senate,  October 
81, 1848,  a  similar  examination  in  the  moral  sciences  was  commenced 
in  1851,  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates  being  arranged  in 
lists  called  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos.  The  subjects  of  examination 
are  Moral  Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  Modem  History,  Qeneral 
Jurisprudence,  and  the  Laws  of  England.  By  a  grace  whidi  passed 
the  Senate  on  the  same  day,  an  examination  for  honors  in  the  Natural 
Sciences  was  likewise  commenced  in  1851.  The  subjects  in  the 
Natural  Sciences  Tripos  include  Anatomy,  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Oeology,  and  Mineralogy,  excluding 
the  Matliematical  part  of  Crystallography. 

The  public  buildings  belonging  to  the  University  are  the  senate- 
house,  the  university  library  and  schools,  the  university  or  Pitt  prsss, 
the  Fitzwilliam  museum,  the  anatomical  museum,  and  Uie  observa- 
tory. The  Senate-house,  an  edifice  of  the  Corinthian  order,  erected 
in  1722,  from  a  design  by  Sir  James  Burrsll,  is  a  large  building, 
forming  the  north  side  of  the  spacious  square,  of  which  the  west  side 
is  formed  by  the  university  library  and  scitools;  the  east  by  St. 
Mary's  church ;  and  the  south  by  King's  College.  In  the  grand-room 
of  the  senate-house  all  the  more  important  public  ceremonies  take 
place.  The  original  building  known  as  the  Schools  was  erected  about 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century;  the  part  which  fronts  the  square 
was  rebuilt  in  1775,  at  the  expense  of  the  University,  assisted  by 
liberal  benefactions.  The  noble  library  of  the  University,  a  collection 
comprising  about  170,000  volumes  of  printed  books,  and  2000  valuable 
manuscripts,  is  contained  partly  in  the  upper  story  of  the  public 
schools ;  the  remainder  ia  in  the  new  University  Library,  a  handsome 
edifice,  erected  from  a  design  by  0.  R.  Cookerell,  Esq.,  RA.  The 
Botanic  Qarden  occupies  three  or  four  acres;  the  groimd  with  a 
large  and  ancient  edifice,  formerly  bebngcd  to  the  Augustine  Friars : 
it  was  purchased  by  the  late  Dr.  Richard  Walker,  vice-master  of  Trinity 
College,* for  1600^  This  site  having  become  insufficient^  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  obtained  which  empowered  the  University  to  procure 
a  fresh  one  and  dispose  of  the  former.  A  piece  of  ground  of  about 
30  acres,  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  was  accordingly  purchased,  and 
has  been  in  part  laid  out  and  planted.  The  old  schools  still  remain 
aud  belong  to  the  Jacksonian  professor  for  the  time  being;  and  a  new 
building  has  been  erected  far  the  use  of  the  lecturers  ia  ehemiik/^ 
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botany,  nud  aunto;ny.  Tha  Geological  Museum,  and  the  Mincralo- 
gical  MuBeum,  both  very  exteuaive  and  valuable  collections,  are  now 
deposited  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the  new  library.  The  valuable 
Anatomical  Museum  has  been  placed  in  a  commodious  building  erected 
by  the  University.  The  Observatory  was  erected  between  1822  and 
1824,  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Mead,  at  an  expense  of  upwards 
of  18,116/. ;  about  6000/.  of  which  was  raised  by  subscriptions,  and 
the  remainder  \ras  granted  from  the  university  chest.  The  building 
is  cc  isidered  to  be  well  adapted  for  its  purpose.  There  is  an  excellent 
collection  of  astronomical  instruments;  the  great  telescope,  of  nearly 
12  inches  aperture  and  20  feet  focal  length,  made  by  M.  Cauchoix  of 
Paris,  and  presented  to  the  University  in  1835  by  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  stands  in  a  building  erected  especially  for  it  near  the 
observatory.  The  Pitt  press  or  University  Printing-house,  was  begun 
in  1881  and  finished  in  1833,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Hlore. 

Richard  Viscount  Fitzwilliani,  who  died  in  1816,  bequeathed  to 
the  University  his  collection  of  books,  paintings,  engravings,  &c.,  with  I 
the  interest  of  100,(^00/.,  South  Sea  Annuities  for  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  a  museum.  The  building  was  commenced  in  1837, 
from  the  designs  ( f  Mr.  G.  Basevi,  but  that  gentleman  having  been 
killed  by  a  fall  from  the  tower  of  Ely  cathedral,  it  was  completed, 
in  1847,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Cockerell.  The  Fitz- 
william  Museum  is  a  spacious  and  ornate  structure' of  the  Corinthian 
order,  with  a  noble  portico,  and  is  by  far  the  most  splendid  modem 
buildini;  in  Cambridge.  The  Fitzwilliara  collection  is  a  very  valuable 
one.  Many  of  the  paintings  are  undoubtedly  originai  specimens  of 
some  of  the  great  masters.  The  engravings  fill  620  folio  volumes, 
and  there  is  a  numerous  coUectioj  of  (drawings.  The  books  also  form 
a  rich  librazy.  The  pictures  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  Mr. 
Mesman  are  now  placed  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum ;  as  well  as  various 
other  pictures,  statues,  models,  books,  manuscripts,  &c.,  which  have 
been  prenented  to  the  University. 

The  following  are  the  colleges  of  this  University ;  with  the  date  of 
foundation  and  a  few  other  particulars : — 

St.  Peter's  College,  commonly  called  Peter  House,  the  most  ancient 
college  or  hall  in  Cambriilge,  was  founded  in  1257  by  Hugh  N. 
Balsham,  bishop  of  Ely,  for  a  master  and  14  fellows.  Besides  the 
14  foundation  fellows,  there  are  10  bye-fellows,  and  62  scholarships. 
The  buildings  of  St  Peter's  College  are  not  remarkable  for  archi- 
tectural beauty.  A  new  wing  was  added  a  few  years  back  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Gisbome,  who  also  founded  two  bye-fellowships  and 
four  scholarships.  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Colonel  Hutchinson,  the  cele- 
brated parliamentary  officer,  Gray  the  poet,  and  Jeremiah  Markland 
the  critic,  are  among  the  eminent  men  educated  at  St.  Peter's 
College. 

Clare  Hall  was  founded  in  1326  by  Lady  Elizabeth,  sister  and 
co-heir  of  Gilbert,  earl  of  Clare.  The  present  society  consists  of  a 
master,  10  senior  or  foundation  fellows,  9  junior,  and  8  bye-fellows ; 
and  about  60  scholars  and  exhibitioners.  Geoffrey  Chaucer  was,  it 
is  said,  a  student  of  Clare  Hall.  Archbishop  Tillotson  and  John 
Parkhurst  are  among  its  eminent  men. 

Pembroke  College  was  founded  in  1347  by  Mary  de  St.  Paul,  the 
widow  of  Aymex^  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  under  the  name  of 
Valence  Mary.  There  are  14  foundation  and  2  bye-fellows,  80 
scholars,  and  several  exhibitions,  chiefly  for  students  from  Christ's 
Hospital,  London.  Spenser,  Gilbert  Harvey,  and  Crashaw,  the  poets, 
Ridley  the  martyr,  and  William  Pitt  are  among  the  eminent  men  of 
Pembroke  College. 

GonviUe  and  Caius  College,  originally  styled  Gonville  Hall,  was 
founded  in  1848  by  Edmund  Gonville,  for  a  master  and  three  fellows. 
The  college  y">%  in  1353  removed  to  its  present  situation  and  much 
added  to  by  William  Bateman,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  is  considered 
its  second  founder.  But  it  was  re-founded  under  a  royal  charter  in 
1668  by  John  Caius,  M.D.,  and  entitled  Gonville  and  Caius  College. 
It  is  commonly  known  as  Caius  College.  It  has  now  29  fellowships, 
42  scholarships,  and  26  exhibitions.  William  Harvey,  ihe  discoverer 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke  are  among  the  eminent  scholars  of  Caius  College. 

Trinity  Hall  was  founded  in  1360  by  William  Bateman,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  but  has  been  lai^gely  indebted  to  subsequent  benefactora 
There  are  13  fellowships  and  16  scholarships.  Four  law  scholar- 
ships were  established  by  the  college  in  1849.  Trinity  Hall  is  more 
particularly  appropriated  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law. 

Corpus  Christi  College  was  founded  in  1351  by  two  Guilds  in 
Cambridge,  named  <  Gilda  Corporis  Christi'  and  '  Gilda  Beatse  Maris 
Virgiuis.'  There  are  12  fellowships  and  69  scholarships.  Among  the 
treasures  possessed  by  this  college  is  a  remarkably  fine  collection  of 
manuscripto  left  to  the  college  by  Archbishop  Parker.  The  principal 
part  of  the  college  buildings  is  modem.  It  wws  erected  from  a  design  ■ 
by  Wilkins,  Archbishops  Parker,  Tenison  and  Herring ;  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon  and  Fletcher  the  dramatic  poet  are  among  the  more  eminent 
of  the  scholarb  of  Corpus  Christi 

King's  College  was  founded  in  1441  by  Henry  VI.,  about  which  ' 

time  he  also  founded  and  endowed  Eton  College.    The  society  of 

King's  College  consists  of  a  provost  and  70  fellows  and  scholars;  the 

,  vacancies  in  the  scholawhips  being  supplied  by  a  regular  succession 

from  Eton.     "  Some  peculiar  privileges  appertain  to  King's.     The 

*  has  absolute  antbority  within  the  precincts,  and  by  special 


composition  between  this  society  and  theuniveisicy  iU  und-t;i^iM  i.i  tL-d 
ai*e  exempt  from  the  power  of  the  proctors  and  other  university  officers 
within  the  limits  of  the  college :  and  they  are  in  no  way  examined  by 
the  university  for  their  Bachelor  of  Arts*  decree."  (*  Oniversity  Cal- 
endar.') The  whole  of  the  buildings,  ftc.,  of  Ring's  College  are  ou  a 
scale  of  great  grandeur.  The  chapel  is  the  finest  gothic  building  in 
Cambridige,  and  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  existence.  It  is  the  standard 
example  of  the  perpendicular  style.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
chapel  is  816  feet;  the  breadth  84  feet.  The  stone- vaulted  roof, 
76  feet  high,  is  unsupported,  save  by  the  walls.  The  building  U 
lighted  by  26  windows,  each  nearly  50  feet  high,  and  filled  with 
stained  glass.  The  erection  of  ^e  chapel  was  commenced  by  Henry 
VI. :  th«  architect  appears  to  have  been  one  Close  or  Klaus,  the  father 
of  Nicholas  Close,  bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  remainder  of  the  build- 
ings are  mostly  of  more  recent  date.  The  hall,  screen,  &c.,  w^ere 
constructed  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Wilkins ;  Uiey  were  intended  to  accord  with  the  chapel  in  style,  but 
are  wholly  unworthy  of  it.  Sir  Francis  Wal^ingham,  Sir  William 
Temple,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  Bishop  Pearson  are  among  tae 
eminent  men  who  have  been  educated  in  King's  College. 

Queen's  College  was  founded  in  1446  by  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
consort  of  Henry  VI.,  and  re-foundtxl  in  1465  by  Eliziibrth  Widville, 
consort  of  Edward  IV.  There  aie  besides  the  president  20  fellows 
and  21  scholara  on  the  foundation.  Thomas  Fuller,  the  author  of 
'  British  Worthies,'  belonged  to  Queen's  College. 

St  Catherine's  Hall  was  founded  by  Dr.  Robert  Wodelarke,  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  and  provost  of  King's  College,  in  1473.  The 
society  consists  of  14  fellows  and  bye-fellowR,  and  43  scholars.  Arch- 
bishop Sandys,  Dr.  John  Lightfoot,  and  Kay  the  botanist  wero 
students  of  St.  Catherine's  Hall. 

Jesus  College  was  founded  in  1496  by  John  Alcock,  bishop  of  Ely. 
There  are  16  fellowships  and  49  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  The 
buildings  are  pleasantly  situated  and  very  interesting.  The  chapel, 
the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  college,  is  of  the  12th  century,  but 
has  been  altered  a  good  deal  at  different  times.  It  was  the  church  of 
the  nunnery  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  college.  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  Flamsteed  tha  astronomer,  and  the  poet  Coleridge  are 
among  the  more  famous  men  of  this  college. 

(^hrist's  College  was  originally  founded  by  Henry  VI.  under  the 
name  of  God's  House;  but  in  1505  Lady  Margaret,  countess  of  Rich- 
mond and  Derby,  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  incorporated  the  foimer 
society  and  changed  the  name ;  at  the  same  time  endowing  it  liberally 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  master,  12  fellows,  and  47  scholars.  The 
present  society  consists  of  a  master,  15  fellows,  and  64  scholars. 
There  are  besides  about  38  exhibitions,  most  of  which  are  tenable 
by  the  foundation  scholars.  Bishop  Latimer,  Archbishop  Bancroft, 
Henry  More,  and  Paley  are  among  the  eminent  men  of  Christ's  Col- 
lege :  but  the  most  famous  of  its  scholars  is  John  Milton.  The  college 
possesses  several  relics  of  the  great  poet.  In  the  garden  is  a  mulberry- 
tree  which  is  affirmed  to  have  been  planted  by  hinL 

St  John's  College  was  founded  in  1511  by  Lady  Margaret^  countess 
of  Richmond,  the  foundre&9  of  Christ's  College.  This,  after  Trinity, 
is  the  most  important  college  of  Cambridge.  The  present  society 
consists  of  the  master,  57  fellows  and  114  scholars.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  exhibitions.  The  buildings  consist  of  four 
extensive  courts,  three  of  which  are  ancient,  while  the  fourth  or  new 
court  is  of  recent  date.  The  New  Court  was  constructed  from  a  design 
by  Rickman.  Among  the  eminent  men  of  this  college  may  be  named 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  and  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  Strafford ;  Ben  Jonson,  Otway,  and  Matthew  Prior;  Cave  the 
ecclesiastical  historian,  and  Richard  Bentley  the  famous  critic. 

Magdalene  College  was  founded  in  1519  by  Thomas  Baron  Audley. 
There  are  4  foundation  and  13  bye-fellowslups,  and  43  scholarships. 
The  college  possesses  a  very  valuable  and  curious  library  bequeathed 
to  it  by  Samuel  Pepys,  who  was  a  student  of  Magdalene. 

Trinity  College  was  originally  endowed  by  Henry  VIII.  out  of  tbe 
funds  of  some  suppressed  religious  houses,  and  afterwards  augmentet) 
by  his  daughter.  Queen  Mary,  for  maintaining  a  master,  60  fellows 
and  69  scholars.  It  occupies  the  site  of  several  ancient  halls  and 
hostels,  and  is  by  far  the  most  magnificent  establishment  in  Cam- 
bridge. The  master  is  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  buildings 
comprise  three  very  spacious  quadrangles  and  one  of  smaller  size. 
The  chapel  and  the  hall  are  the  most  remarkable  of  the  old  buildinga. 
The  library,  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  is  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  more  modem  buildings :  it  is  a  noble  room,  of  its  kind 
perhaps  unsurpassed ;  and  it  contains  a  splendid  collection  of  books 
and  manuscripts.  The  master's  lodge,  an  extensive  edifice,  is  the 
official  residence  of  the  sovereign  when  visiting  Cambridge.  The 
walks  of  Trinity  are  very  beautiful  Among  Uie  eminent  men  of 
Trinity  are  Bacon,  Newton,  Barrow ;  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  Donne,  Herbert,  Dryden,  Cowley,  Marvell,  and  Byron. 

Emmanuel  College  was  founded  in  1684  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Privy  Councillor  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  There  are  16  fellowships,  about  50  achoUrahips, 
besides  several  exhibitions.  The  buildings,  which  are  mostly  modern, 
are  neat  and  spacious.  Bishop  Bedell,  Ralph  Cudworth,  Joshua 
Btunies,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Parr  are  among  the  eminent  men  of 
Kmmanael. 
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Sidney  Sussex  College  was  founded  in  1593  by  Lady  Frances 
Sidney,  counteBs  of  Sussex.  The  present  society  consists  of  a  master, 
12  fellows,  and  26  scholars.  There  are  several  exhibitious.  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  a  student  of  Sidney  Sussex  College. 

Downing  College,  the  most  recent  in  the  University,  was  founded 
by  Sir  George  Downing,  who  bequeathed  funds  for  its  endowment  in 
1717  :  but  it  was  not  till  ISOO  that  the  University  obtained  an  order 
from  the  privy  council  empowering  the  establishment  of  the  college. 
Eventually  the  college  is  to  consist  of  a  master,  two  professors  (one 
of  the  laws  of  England,  and  one  of  medicine),  16  fellows,  and  6  scholai's. 
At  present  only  the  master,  professors,  and  three  fellows  aro  appointed. 
The  appointment  of  the  remaining  fellows  and  the  soholors  is  reserved 
until  the  completion  of  the  buildings.  The  coU^e  was  opened  in 
1821.  The  buildings  are  to  consist  of  a  spacious  qiuidrangle.  Two 
sides  only  of  this  quadrangle  are  completed ;  the  cost  wad  upwards  of 
GO,00(U.  They  were  designed  by  Wilkins  and  are  in  a  so-called  Greek 
style,  but  are  by  no  means  a  favourable  example  of  architectural  taste. 

(Camden,  Britannia,  edited  by  Gough ;  Lysons,  Magna  BvUannia  ; 
Fuller,  Hiuory  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  Dyer,  Jlist.  of  Univer- 
««?/  and  Colleges  of  Cambridge;  Carter,  Cambridge;  Memorials  of 
Ct abridge,  by  T.  Wright,  and  H.  L.  Jones;  Deightou,  Cambridge 
Guide ;  Cambridge  University  Calendar,  &c) 

CAMBRIDGE,  Bfassachusetta,  United  States,  a  city  and  the  capital 
of  Middlesex  County,  is  situated  in  42"  23'  N.  lat.,  71"  8'  W.  long., 
distant  3  miles  N.N.W.  from  Boston,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
bi-idges  and  by  railway  across  Charles  River  :  the  population  in  1850 
w;ls  15,215.  When  founded  by  the  New  England  settlers  this  place 
was  called  New  Town ;  but  after  the  founding  of  Harvard  college 
tae  town  received  its  present  name,  in  compliment  to  the  English 
U.  dversity  of  Cambridge.  For  particulars  in  reference  to  Harvard 
college,  now  university,  we  refer  to  the  article  Boston.  Mount 
Auburn  cemetery,  which  is  situated  at  Cambridge,  is  also  noticed 
under  Boston.  The  city  possesses  an  observatory  and  several  fine 
public  buildings.  A  weekly  newspaper  with  several  monthly  and 
quarterly  literary  journals  are  published  in  Cambridge.  The  first 
printing  executed  in  British  America  was  performed  at  Cambridge  in 
1639,  with  an  apparatus  sent  from  England  in  the  preceding  year  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Glover,  a  Dissenting  minister.  The  first  thing  printed  was 
'  The  Freeman's  Oath ;'  the  second  was  an  almanac  The  first  book 
that  issued  from  the  Cambridge  press  was  a  version  of  the  Pdalms  in 
ineti'e,  printed  in  1640.  In  1663  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  translated 
into  the  Indian  language,  was  printed.  Cambridge  was  for  thirty- 
live  years  the  only  place  in  New  England  in  which  printing  was 
carried  on. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  Enghmd,  lying  between 
52"  r  and  52'  45'  N.  lat,  0'  81'  E.  and  0»  16'  W.  long.  It  is  of  an 
irregular  oblong  form,  having  its  greatest  length  about  51  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  82  miles;  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Lincolnshire; 
E.  by  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk;  S.  by  Hertfordshire  and  Essex;  and  W. 
by  Bedfordshire,  Huntingdonshire,  and  Northamptonshire.  Cam- 
bridge, the  county  town,  is  48  or  49  miles  in  a  direct  line  N.  by  E. 
from  London.  The  area  of  the  county  is  893  square  miles,  and  the 
popuktion  in  1841  was  164,459 ;  in  1851  it  was  185,405. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Communications. — The  whole  northern 
part  of  the  county  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  centre  are  com- 
prehended in  the  vast  tract  of  fen-land  known  as  the  Bedford  Level. 
The  inclosures  in  this  part  are  chiefly  formed  by  ditches,  and  the 
country  presents  few  trees  except  pollard  willows.  The  towns  and 
villages  are  on  spots  which  rise  above  the  general  level  of  the  fens, 
and  the  churches  crowning  these  slight  elevations  may  be  dL3tinguished 
at  a  considerable  distance.  To  these  insulated  eminences  the  desig- 
nation of  'ey'  (island)  appears  to  have  been  applied;  and  hence 
Thorn-ey,  Whittles-ey,  Rams-ey  (Huntingdonshire),  and  other  places, 
derive  part  of  their  name.  The  designation  of  '  the  Isle  of  Ely '  was 
at  first  restricted  to  the  insulated  eminence  on  which  Ely  stands, 
though  it  has  now  a  much  more  extended  si^fication.  The  southern 
part  of  the  county  has  gently- rising  hills,  with  some  wood  in  the  parts 
bordering  on  Sutl'olk.  The  Gogma^og  hills,  south-east  of  Cambridge, 
are  the  highest  in  the  county.  Coach  and  Horses  hill,  or  Orwel 
hill,  Bouth-west  of  Cambridge,  is  about  302  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  and  Madingley  hill,  west  of  Cambridge,  238  feet. 

The  chitf  rivers  of  the  county  are  the  Nene  and  the  Ouse,  with  its 
tributaries  the  Cam,  Lark,  &c.  The  Nene  has  only  the  lower  part  of 
itti  course  in  this  county,  the  border  of  which  it  touches  just  below 
Peterborough,  where  it  is  divided,  and  flows  in  three  channels.  One 
arm,  under  the  name  of  Catswater  and  the  Shire  Drain,  winds  to  the 
north-east  and  forms  the  boundary  between  Cambridgeshire  on  the 
one  hand  and  Northamptonshire  and  Lincolnshire  on  the  other. 
Another  arm,  under  the  names  of  Whittlesey  Dyke  and  the  Well 
Creek  (or  the  Old  Nene  River)  passes  to  the  east  by  Whittlesey  and 
March,  and  joins  the  Ouse  at  Salter's  Lode  Sluice.  The  thira  arm 
(Morton's  Leam)  proceeds  in  a  tolerably  direct  line  east-north-east  to 
Wisbeach,  and  from  thence  north  into  the  Wash.  The  Shire  Drain 
joins  this  just  at  its  outfaL  The  natural  channel  of  the  river  can 
now  hardly  be  distinguished,  so  much  has  the  river  become  connected 
with  the  immense  system  of  artificial  drainage  and  navigation  carried 
on  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  Ouse  first  joins  this  coimty  below 
bt.  Ives,  and  winds  north-east  to  the  Hermitage  Sluice,  dividing 


Huntingdonshire  from  Cambridgeshire.  At  Hermitage  Sluice  the 
river  in  its  natural  course  turns  to  the  south-east^  and  again  gradually 
to  the  north-east,  receiving  the  river  Cam.  It  then  passes  the  city  of 
Ely,  below  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Lark.  From  the  junction  of  the 
Lai'k  it  flows  north-east  for  a  few  miles,  receiving  the  Little  Ouse  from 
Thetford  and  Brandon ;  at  this  point  it  leaves  Cambridgeshire  and 
eutei*H  Norfolk,  through  which  county  it  flows  noi*thward  till  it  enters 
the  Wash  below  Lynn.  From  Hennitage  Sluice  a  navigable  cut^  called 
the  New  Bedford  River,  runs  nort^-east  in  a  direct  line  across  Cam- 
bridgeshire into  Norfolk,  after  entering  which  it  joins  the  Ouse  at 
Denver  Sluice,  where  the  Old  Nene  River  also  joins  the  Ouse.  The 
natural  channel  between  Hermitage  and  Denver  Sluice  is  now  only 
navigable,  or  at  least  is  only  used  for  navigation,  so  far  as  is  requisite 
for  the  navigation  of  its  tributary  streams,  the  Cam  and  the  Lai'k. 
A  canal  from  Wisbeach  to  the  Old  Nene  River  connects  the  naviga* 
tion  of  the  Nene  and  the  Ouse. 

The  Cam,  or  Granta,  ia  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  small 
streams  which  rise  in  Essex,  the  principal  one  of  them  rising  between 
Saffron  Waldon  and  Dunmow.  From  Cambridge,  where  the  naviga- 
tion commences,  the  Cam  runs  north-north-efutt  and  falls  into  the 
Ouse  about  three  miles  above  Ely.  The  Lark,  navigable  as  far  lis 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  properly  belongs  to  Suffolk.  It  separates  that 
county  from  Cambridgeshire  for  about  seven  miles  from  its  junction 
with  the  Ouse ;  and  the  Rennet  brook,  a  feeder  of  the  Lark,  foi*ms 
the  boundary  between  these  two  counties  about  seven  miles  before  it 
falls  into  the.  Lark. 

The  canals  of  these  counties  are.  not  numerous,  except  those  con- 
nected with  the  fen  district,  the  principal  of  which  have  been  already 
noticed.  [Bedford  Level.]  There  is  a  canal  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ramsey,  Huntingdonshire,  called  the  Forty  Foot,  or  Ver- 
muiden's  Dniin,  to  the  Old  Bedford  River,  which  is  a  cut  now  scarcely 
used  for  navi^tiou,  parallel  to  the  New  Bedford  River.  There  are 
navigable  cuts  fi'om  the  Ouse  to  Soham  and  Reche,  and  a  canal  run- 
ning nearly  north  and  south  (the  London  and  Cambridge  Junction 
Cazial)  connecting  the  Cam  below  Cambridge  with  the  Stort  (at 
Bishop  Stortford)  and  the  Lea,  and  iiltimately  with  the  Thames- 
There  is  a  branch  from  this  canal  at  Great  Shelford  to  Whaddon, 
between  Royston  and  Huntingdon. 

The  chief  coach  roads  are  those  from  London  to  York  and  Edin- 
burgh (the  Great  North  Road),  to  Norwich  by  Newmarket,  and  to 
Cambridge ;  from  Cambridge  to  Huntingdon,  Newmarket,  and  Lynif ; 
and  from  the  Great  North  Road  by  St.  Ives  to  Wisbeach.  The  Great 
North  Road  enters  the  county  at  Royston,  88  miles  from  London,  and 
traverses  it  in  a  direction  about  north  by  west  through  Huntingdon- 
shire. The  road  from  London  to  Cambridge  through  Royston  turns 
off  from  the  Great  North  Road  at  Itoyston  and  runs  north-esst  to 
Cambridge,  about  13  miles.  Another  road  to  Cambridge,  branching 
off  from  the  Great  North  Road  at  Puckeridge  in  Herts,  enters  Cam- 
bridgeshire near  Fulmei'e  or  Foulmire,  and  unites  with  the  road 
through  Royston  at  Hawkston,  about  five  miles  short  of  Cambridge. 
The  Norwich  and  Newmarket  road  enters  the  county  just  beyond  the 
village  of  Great  Cheiit-rford,  about  46  miles  from  London,  and  runs 
north-esjit  to  Newmarket,  and  finally  quits  the  county  to  enter  Suffolk 
about  five  miles  beyond  Newmarket  and  66  miles  from  Loudon.  The 
north  part  of  the  county  is  traversed  by  a  road  which  branches  off 
from  the  high  NorUi  Road  just  where  this  leaves  Cambridgeshire  to 
enter  Huntingdonshire,  and  running  north-north-east  through  St. 
Ives,  re-entei-s  Cambridgeshire  at  Chatteris'  Ferry,  runs  through 
March  to  Wisbeach,  and  to  Hoi  beach,  Spalding,  and  Boston  in  Lin- 
colnshire.   There  are  several  other  roads  in  the  county. 

The  Yarmouth  branch  of  the  Eastern  Counties  railway  enters  the 
southern  border  of  Cambridgeshire  near  Great  Chesterford,  runs  past 
Cambridge  to  Ely,  where  it  turns  eastward  and  soon  after  quits  the 
county.  But  the  East  Anglian  line  continues  the  railway  communi- 
cation northward  to  King's  Lynn.  From  the  Eastern  Counties  line  a 
branch  belonging  to  a  separate  company  divet^es  at  Chesterford  to 
Newmarket  But  the  Newmarket  line,  although  completed,  is  at 
present  closed  :  the  receipts  not  having  been  found  sufficient  to  meet 
the  working  expenses,  and  the  a&irs  of  the  company  being  in  confu- 
sion. From  Cambridge  there  are  branch  lines  eastward  to  Newmar- 
ket, and  north-west  to  St.  Ives  and  Huntingdon :  from  St.  Ives  the 
line  is  continued  northward  to  March,  re-entering  Cambridgeshire 
near  Chatteris.  From  Ely  a  line  which  is  wholly  in  this  county  is 
open  to  March;  from  March  it  is  continued  westward  to  Peterborough, 
and  northward  to  Wisbeach.  A  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  rail- 
way leaves  the  main  line  at  Hitchin  in  Hertfoitlshire,  and  proceeding 
north-east  passes  Royston  and  joins  the  Eastern  Counties  line  at 
Cambridge. 

Geological  Character. — The  south  and  south-eastern  parts  of  the 
county  are  occupied  by  part  of  the  g^reat  chalk  formation  which 
extends,  within  the  limits  of  Cambridgeshire,  from  Newmarket  heatli 
to  Royston  :  it  forms  the  mass  of  the  Gogmagog  hills,  south-east  of 
Cambridge,  and  of  the  Royston  downs,  which  are  connected  with  the 
Luton  and  Dunstable  downs  (Bedfordshire),  and  by  them  with  the 
Chiltem  hills  (Bucks).  There  are  also  in  Cambridgeshire  two  masses 
of  this  chalk  detached  from  the  principal  mass — ^the  Coach  and 
Horses  hill,  near  Orwel,  south-west  of  Cambridge,  and  Madingley 
hill,  west  of  Cambridge.     The  chalk  of  Cambridgeshire  consists  o^' 
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two  varietieB,  the  upper  containing  an  abundance  of  the  common 
black  flint,  and  the  lower  or  gray  chalk,  which  oontaina  little  or  none. 
The  upper  is  found  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  county :  the  lower 
chalk  forms  the  principal  hills,  and  occupies  the  north-west  part  of 
the  chalk  range.  The  chalk  is  furrow-  d  transversely  by  tho  depression 
through  which  the  London  and  Cambridge  Junction  Canal  passes,  and 
which  separates  the  Gogmagog  hills  from  the  Royston  downs.  The 
district  north-east  and  east  of  Cambridge  is  the  most  level  chalk 
district  in  England ;  its  flatness  alone  gives  importance  to  the  other- 
wise inconsiderable  eminences  of  the  Qogmagog  hilla  The  chalk  dis- 
trict of  Cambridgeshire  dips  gently  to  the  Bouth-east.  The  chalk 
rests  upon  a  blue  clay,  called  in  the  county  '  gait,'  which  is  considered 
as  a  variety  of  the  chalk-marl  formation  Uiat  crops  out  from  beneath 
the  north'Wostern  boundary  of  the  chalk.  This  formation  occupies  a 
considerable  extent  of  surface,  extending  to  the  boundary  of  Hunting- 
donshire and  Bedfordshire ;  its  thickness  is  variable,  averaging  per- 
haps 200  or  220  feet.  It  is  nearly  impervious  to  water.  In  a  few 
places  the  iron -sand,  which  underlies  the  gait,  rises  to  the  surface.  It 
ibrms  excellent  garden  gi'ound.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
formation  many  fragments  of  mineralised  wood  are  found ;  when  dry 
they  crumble  into  a  fine  powder,  but  when  moist  and  fresh  from  the 
earth  are  definite  in  form,  and  have  the  bark  in  the  utmost  state  of  . 
preservation.  The  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county  is  over-  ' 
spread  with  the  fens  [Bedford  Level]  ;  the  greater  part  of  which  in 
this  county  is  comprehended  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  The  marshes  Bonth. 
of  the  Old  Ouse,  about  Soham,  Wicken,  and  Reche,  are  not  included 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

SurfacCf  Soilf  ClimaUc,  ^-c. — The  soil  of  this  countv  is  extremely 
various,  consisting  of  clay,  loam,  and  chalk,  both  in  the  uplands  and 
the  fens.  Although  there  are  some  poor  commons  and  heaths,  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  is  fertile.  In  some  spots  called  white  land, 
which  have  chalky  subsoils,  great  crops  of  wheat  and  l>eans  are  raised. 
The  Burwell  wheat  is  in  great  request  for  seed  in  mimy  parts  of 
England,  and  the  chees.'s  of  Cottoaham  indicate  considerable  richness 
in  the  pastures.  The  climate  in  the  uplands  is  mild  and  healthy,  but 
in  the  fens  agues  and  fevers  prevail  when  the  water  has  evaporated 
and  left  the  laud  in  a  half -dry  btatc.  In  proportion  as  the  fens  are 
drained  and  the  land  is  cultivated,  the  air  becomes  more  healthy. 
The  upland  district  is  sufficiently  varied  to  afford  good  situations  for 
residences ;  but  until  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  land  was  inclosed.  During  the  last  thirty  years  many 
common-fields,  heaths,  and  fens  have  been  inclosed.  Many  of  these 
inclosures  have  taken  place  under  special  Acts  of  Parliament,  The 
Tillages  were  mostly  situated  in  hollows,  between  gentle  elevations, 
where  the  soil  was  naturally  most  fertile ;  and  being  scattered  through 
an  open  country,  with  their  small  inclosui'es  and  orchaixls,  presented 
insulated  green  spots,  which  formed  a  strong  contrast  with  the  sur- 
rounding open  fields  entiraly  destitute  of  trees.  The  fen  district  is  a 
dead  flat  intersected  with  ditches,  canals,  aud  slug:;ii»h  streams.  The 
soil  consists  of  mud  mixed  with  decayed  and  half-decayed  vegetable 
matter.  When  the  supeiiluous  water  has  been  removed,  a  soft  spongy 
surface  is  left,  which  is  much  improved  by  burning.     The  ashes  thus 

{)roduced  by  being  mixed  with  the  soil  greatly  enrich  it,  and  the  most 
uxuriant  crops  are  obtained  without  any  other  preparation.  When 
a  judicious  rotation  is  adopted,  and  the  ground  is  not  too  much 
exhausted  to  bo  restored  by  proper  manures,  this  land,  which  is 
reclaimed  from  a  state  of  comparative  unproductiveness,  becomes 
very  valuable.  The  fens,  where  they  have  not  been  brought  into 
cultivation,  produce  turf  for  fuel,  and  reeds  and  sedges  for  thatching 
and  li^^htiiig  fires.  Osier-beds  are  likewise  formed  in  some  places, 
and  give  a  good  i^etum.  By  the  introduction  of  sainfoin  on  some  of 
the  thin  chalky  lands,  a  soil  naturally  unproductive  now  supports  a 
great  quantity  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  also  bears  good  crops  of  com 
after  having  been  some  years  in  grass.  By  judicious  surface-draining 
many  soils  in  the  county  now  too  wet  to  bear  turnips  or  to  allow 
heavy  cattle  to  be  dep.istured  upon  them  in  spring  or  autumn,  would 
become  dry  and  sound  ;  and  the  water  being  carried  oQ'  by  the  drains, 
would  not  stagnate  below  the  surface  and  keep  the  ground  in  a  soft 
state,  equally  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  all  plants  not  usually  found 
in  marshes,  and  to  the  cattle  -and  sheep  depastured  on  them.  A  con- 
vcrtible  husbandry  might  then  be  introduced,  the  expenses  of  culti- 
vatiou  much  diminished,  and  the  produce  greatly  increased. 

IHviigionaf  Towntf  d:c. — The  diviaions  of  Cambridgeshire  have  under- 
gone little  change  since  the  Domesday  Survey.  We  subjoin  a  list  of 
the  present  hundreds,  giving  also  their  situation  in  the  county,  and 
their  ancient  names : — Wisbeach,  Witchford,  Ely,  occupy  the  northern 
half  of  the  county,  and  correspond  to  the  two  ancient  hundreds  of 
Ely,  Staploe  (E.)— Staplehou.  Cheveley  (E.)— Chavclai.  lladfield 
(S.E.)— liadefelle.  Chilford  (S.E.)— Cildeford.  Whittlesford  (S.)— 
Witelcsfeld.  Triplow  (S.)— Trepelau.  Armingford  (S.W.)— Eruing- 
ford.  Stow,  or  Long  Stow  (S.W.)^Stou.  Pap  worth  (W.)—Papeword. 
North  Stow  (central)— Norestou.  Chesterton  (central) — Cestretone. 
Wetherly  (central) — Wederlal  Fiendish  (central)— Flamindic,  or 
Flamidinc  Staine  (central) — Stanes.  The  county  itself  is  called  in 
Domesday  Survey  Grentebrigescire.  In  that  survey  the  town  of 
Cambridge  is  taxed  as  a  hundred. 

Besides  tlie  county  town,  Cambridge,  this  county  has  one  city, 
Ely  ;  aud  seven  niarkbt-towns  Wisoeacu,  March,  THOkKsr,  Linton, 


and  Soham  ;  Newmarket,  partly  in  Suffolk ;  and  Rotstok,  partly  in 
Hertfordshire.  Several  other  places  formerly  had  markct4;  that  at 
Whittleset  has  been  disused  for  about  fifty  years ;  it  seems  to  have 
been  held  by  prescription.  For  notices  of  these  towns  we  refer  to 
their  respective  ai'ticles.  We  subjoin  a  brief  notice  of  the  decayed 
market-towns  and  some  of  the  more  considerable  villages,  with  the 
population  of  their  several  parishes  in  1851. 

Abinffton  Piffotts,  or  Abington-inrthe-Clay,  12  miles  S.W.  from  Cam- 
bridge, population  238,  had  formerly  a  market  on  Fridays.  It  is  now 
a  place  of  no  importance.  There  are  two  other  Abingtons  in  the 
county.  AhingUmt  Great,  on  the  river  Granta,  8  miles  B.E.  from  Cam- 
bridge, population  331,  has  an  ancient  church  and  a  Free  school  for 
girls  supported  by  T.  Mortlock,  Esq.  Ahingioit,  lAUle,  the  adjoining 
parish,  population  307,  has  an  ancient  church,  with  some  interesting 
features,  of  early  English  date.  The  King's  Arms,  Bourne  Bridge,  in 
this  parish,  was  a  celebrated  posting  house  on  the  Newmarket  road 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  railways.  Bal^Mm^  10  miles  E.S.E. 
from  Cambridge,  population  1352,  belongs  to  the  governors  of  the 
Charterhouse,  London,  The  church  is  modem  ;  there  is  a  Dissentiug 
chapel ;  also  an  Infant  school.  Barrington,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhea,  7  miles  S.S.W.  from  Cambridge,  population  596,  had  anciently 
a  market  on  Mondays.  The  church  is  partly  of  early  Elnglish  date. 
The  Independents  have  a  cliapel  here.  There  is  a  National  school. 
Bamnghowne,  13  miles  S.W.  from  Cambridge,  population  2148,  had 
formerly  a  market  on  Mondays,  which  was  origiuaily  f^ranted  by 
Henry  III. ;  also  a  fair  at  the  festival  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  which 
lasted  for  eight  days ;  but  these  have  been  long  discontinued.  The 
church,  which  is  ancient,  contains  several  good  monuments.  Royston 
Union  workhouse  is  in  this  parish.  Boui-ne,  about  12  miles  W.  from 
Cambridge,  population  945,  has  a  laige  church  partly  of  early  English 
date.  The  mansion  of  Earl  Delawarr,  a  handsome  modem  structure 
in  the  Elizabethan  style,  is  in  this  parish.  Bai-wellf  11  miles  N.E. 
from  Cambridge,  population  2187,  is  a  very  extensive  parish.  The 
village  of  Burwell  with  the  connected  hamlets  of  Hightown,  Newnham, 
and  North  Street,  extends  for  about  two  miles.  The  church  is  a  very 
handsome  building  of  the  perpendicular  date  and  style,  with  windows 
of  large  size,  and  containing  very  elegant  tracery.  In  the  church  are 
some  good  monuments.  There  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient  castle. 
Caxton  and  Chesterton  being  seats  of  Poor-Law  Unions  will  be 
noticed  in  separate  articles.  Chaileria,  24  miles  N.N.W.  from  Cam- 
bridge,  population  5138,  is  a  very  large  and  populous  village,  but  has 
no  feature  of  general  interest  BcAides  the  church  there  are  Dissent- 
ing chapels ;  also  a  National  and  a  British  schooL  Cottenham,  7  miles 
N.  from  Cambridge,  population  2314,  has  a  fine  church  of  ancient  date, 
with  a  lofty  tower  surmounted  with  pinnacles.  The  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists, Independents,  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worahip.  There  ia 
an  Endowed  Free  Grammar  schooL  There  are  sevend  parochial 
charities.  Doddington,  30  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Cambridge,  niay  be 
noticuil  as  the  largest  parish  in  the  county,  and  the  richest  benefice 
in  the  kingdom.  The  parish  contains  36,985  acres  of  rich  and  fertile 
land ;  the  living,  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  Peyton  family,  is  returned 
at  7306/.  a  year :  the  population  of  the  entire  parish,  which  includes 
the  chapelries  of  Benwick  and  March  and  the  hamlet  of  Wimblington, 
was  9703  in  1851 ;  that  of  Doddington  itself  was  1454.  Here  was 
formerly  one  of  the  palaces  of  the  bishops  of  Ely.  An  Endowed  Free 
school  for  28  boys,  founded  in  1696,  had  an  income  from  endowment 
in  1837  of  175/. ;  but  no  return  hai  been  obtained  in  reference  to  tho 
present  state  of  the  school.  Downham,  or  LUlU  Downhamf  Isle  of 
Ely,  17  miles  N.  from  Cambridge  and  3  miles  from  Ely,  population 
2291),  has  an  ancient  church ;  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  Baptist 
chapels ;  and  a  Free  schooL  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  agricultui'aL 
In  Downham  Park  are  some  remains  cf  the  palace  of  Bishop  Cox  ; 
they*  are  now  used  as  barns.  Duxford,  9  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  west  side  of  the  Eastern  Couuties  railway,  population 
844,  contains  two  churches,  and  has  several  parochial  charities.  In 
Duxford  are  the  remains  of  a  monastery,  part  of  which  is  now  used  as 
an  inn,  part  as  a  barn.  Fen  Diiton,  on  the  Cam,  24  miles  N.K  from 
Cambridge,  population  555,  has  an  endowed  Free  school  and  a  National 
school.  The  chancel  of  the  chuix;h  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
decorated  style.  Fordham,  16  miles  N.E.  from  Cambridge,  population 
1584,  is  a  large  but  quiet  and  uninteresting  village.  Fojcton,  7  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Cambridge,  population  459,  had  foi*merly  a  market  and 
two  fairs ;  one  fair  is  now  held  at  Easter.  The  church  is  of  perpen- 
dicular date  and  style.  FulhourM,  5  miles  E.S.E.  from  Cambridge, 
population  1452,  includes  the  two  parishes  of  All  Saints  and  8t. 
yigoi*8.  Tho  churches  of  both  parishes  stood  in  the  same  churchyard 
till  1776,  when  that  of  St  Vigors  having  become  much  dilapidated,  it 
was  taken  down  under  the  authority  of  a  special  Act  of  Parliament. 
St  Vigors*  church  is  of  the  early  English  and  perpendicular  styles. 
It  contaius  some  intere^iting  ancient  monuments  and  bitus^es,  and  a 
wooden  pulpit,  believed  to  be  of  the  14th  century,  and  one  of  tho 
oldest  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  a  Free  school  in  the  vilhige.  Gam- 
lingay,  on  the  boi-der  of  Bedfordshire,  about  14  miles  W.8.W.  from 
Cambridge,  population  1880,  was  formerly  a  market-town,  but  is  now 
an  unimportant  village.  The  parish  is  very  large.  The  church  is  a 
handsome  stmcture.  Grantchctter,  2  miles  S.S.W.  from  Cambridge, 
population  685,  is  by  sonAs  antiquaries  supposed  to  be  the  Cambo* 
ritum  of  Antoninus;  others  suppose  that  the  Kotnau  town  stretched 
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from  the  present  town  of  Cambridge  to  Grantchester.  The  yillage 
contains  a  National  school  HaddeiUiamy  m  the  Isle  of  Elj^  13  miles 
N.  by  W.  from  Cambridge  :  population  2118.  The  church,  a  hand- 
some building  of  the  perpendicular  style  with  a  very  lofty  apire,  stands 
on  an  eminence  and  is  visible  for  a  considei-able  distance.  The  Wes- 
levan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  The  Free 
school,  founded  in  1G42,  had  an  income  from  endowment  of  76/.  a 
year,  and  had  57  scholars  in  1851.  Mist  on,  4  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Cambridge  :  population  1011.  The  church,  which  is  small,  is  of  the 
early  English  style,  with  later  insertions.  There  is  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapel.  There  is  an  endowed  Free  school,  for  which  a 
new  school-house  has  been  erected  within  the  last  few  years,  hleham, 
on  the  border  of  Suffolk,  20  miles  N.E,  from  Cambridge,  population 
2236,  has  a  neat  gothic  church,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist,  an  Indepen- 
dtjnt,  and  two  Baptist  chapels ;  also  two  Free  schools.  Kingston^  8 
miles  S.S.W.  from  Cambridge,  population  315,  had  formerly  a  market 
and  two  annual  fairs ;  it  is  now  a  poor  village.  Lfverinfffon,  44  miles 
N.  from  Cambridge,  population  2143,  is  an  agricultural  village  of  no 
particular  interest.  In  the  church  is  an  excellent  latten  lectern. 
Litileportj  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  14  miles  N.N.E.  from  Cambridge : 
population,  with  the  hamlets  of  Old  Bank  and  Apshall,  3832.  Little- 
port  has  a  very  handsome  church  with  a  lofty  tower ;  a  Wesleyan  and 
a  Primitive  Methodist  and  two  Baptist  chapels;  also  a  National 
school.  The  inhabitants  are  chieflv  dependent  on  agriculture.  Lotifj 
Sfanton,  7  miles  N.W.  from  Cambridge,  population  634,  contains  two 
churches  :  St  Michael's,  a  rude  structure  of  early  English  date  with 
a  thatched  roof,  and  All  Saints,  a  rather  handsome  gothio  building 
with  a  lofty  tower  and  spire.  In  the  village  is  a  National  school. 
Long  Stanton  was  the  seat  of  the  Hatton  family  from  a  very  early 
period  until  recently.  The  noble  Elizabethan  manor-house  has  been 
most  part  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  a  new  and  smaller  mansion. 
The  Bishop  of  Ely  had  a  palace  here  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
entertained.  Metboumff  10  mHea  N.  by  W.  from  <Jambridge :  popu- 
lation 1931.  The  church  is  a  handsome  edifice  of  the  decorated  style, 
and  contains  some  good  monuments.  The  Independents  and  Baptists 
have  places  of  won-hip ;  there  is  a  National  school  Oakington,  5 
miles  N.W.  from  Cauibridge,  population  694,  has  a  very  excellent 
gothic  church ;  a  Baptist  chapel ;  and  a  National  school  SawHon^ 
6  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Cambridge  and  1  mile  from  the  Whittlesford 
stalion  of  the  Eastern  Counties  railway,  population  1124,  was  formerly 
a  market-town,  and  the  vestiges  of  the  market-cross  are  still  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  village.  The  church,  which  is  very  spacious,  is 
partly  of  the  Norman  date,  with  windows  of  the  decorated  period, 
which  with  various  details,  and  the  monuments  in  the  interior,  are 
of  much  interest  to  the  archaeologist.  There  are  places  of  worship 
for  Roman  Catholics  and  Independents ;  also  almshouses  and  other 
parochial  charities.  Sawston  manor-house,  a  picturesque  old  mansion, 
was  erected  in  1557  by  Sir  John  Huddleston,  with  the  materials  of 
Cambridge  castle,  given  to  him  by  Queen  Mary.  Shelf ord,  Gi'ecU,  4^ 
nriiles  9.  from  Cambridge  :  population  1038,  including  numerous 
labourers  employed  on  railway  works  in  progre&s.  The  church  is  of 
the  perpendicular  period,  and  contains  some  good  brasses.  There  are 
a  place  of  worship  for  Baptists,  and  National  and  British  schools. 
Extensive  flour-mills  are  in  the  parish.  At  Great  Shelford  is  a  station 
of  the  Eastern  Counties  railway  which  is  largely  used  for  the  convey- 
ance of  agricultural  produce.  Shelford,  Little,  adjoining  Great  Shel- 
ford :  population  580.  The  inhabitants  of  both  parishes  are  dependent 
on  agriculture.  StretAam,  Isle  of  Ely,  11  miles  N.  from  Cambridge ; 
population,  with  Thetford  hamlet,  1597.  The  church  is  ancient; 
near  it  stands  a  stone  pillar.  The  houses  in  Stretham  are  mostly 
new,  A  fire  having  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  village  in  May 
1844.  Sutton,  Isle  of  Ely,  18  miles  N.  from  Cambridge :  population 
1814.  The  village  consists  of  one  long  street;  the  inhabitants  are 
wholly  agricultural.  The  church,  a  spacious  edifice  partly  Norman, 
has  two  towers  with  pinnacles,  and  a  spire.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Baptists,  and  Quakers  have  places  of  worship.  The  village  stands  on 
an  eminence,  and  commands  extensive  views.  Swaveset/,  9  miles  N.W. 
from  Cambridge,  population  1885,  formerly  possessed  a  market  and 
a  fair.  The  church  originally  belonged  to  a  monastery  founded  here 
before  the  conquest ;  it  is  chiefly  of  the  decorated  style,  of  which  it  is 
a  good  example.  There  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Unitarians; 
National  and  British  schools ;  and  some  parochial  charities.  Triploto, 
or  Tkriplow,  10  miles  S.  from  Cambridge,  population  521,  has  an 
ancient  church ;  a  Dissenting  meeting-house ;  and  a  British  school. 
Triplow  heath  was  for  awhile  the  head-quarters  of  the  parliamentary 
army  commanded  by  Fairfax  and  CromwelL  Trumpirtgton,  2  miles 
S.  from  Cambridge,  population  771,  is  a  sort  of  suburb  to  Cambridge. 
The  church  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  decorated  style.  Many 
portions  of  it  are  very  beautiful ;  and  there  are  several  monuments  of 
much  interest — among  others  a  brass  of  Sir  Roger  Trumpington,  a 
crusader,  who  died  in  1288,  the  oldest  incised  slab  known  with  the 
exception  of  one  at  Stoke  lyAbemon  in  Surrey.  In  the  village  is  a 
kuge  mansion  belonging  to  the  Pemberton  family.  Waterbeach,  an 
extensive  village  and  parish,  6  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Cambridge :  popu- 
lation 1440.  The  church  is  partly  of  early  English  date.  There  are 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists ;  an 
Ka»!j.vCvt  Free  school;  almshouses,  and  other  parochial  charities. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  Eastern  Counties  railway,  which  has  a 


station  here,  Waterbeach  has  considerably  increased.  WW  Ingham,  a 
larjfe  agricultural  villa-xe  and  parinh,  about  10  miles  N.W.  from  Cam- 
bridge :  population  1604.  The  church  is  a  very  fine  and  npacioua 
edifice  partly  of  early  English  date,  with  a  lofty  tower,  and  a  remark- 
ably good  wooden  roof.  A  mortuary  chapel  has  a  stone  roof  of  high 
pitch  and  of  rather  uncommon  design.  There  are  chapels  for  Wes- 
leyan Methodists  and  Baptists  ;  an  Endowed  Free  school  for  30  boys ; 
almshouses  and  other  parochial  charities.  Wimpole,  9  miles  S.W. 
from  Cambridge,  population  452,  is  chiefly  noteworthy  as  containing 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  The  mansion  is  a  spacious  brick 
building,  the  centre  of  which  was  erected  in  1632  by  Sir  Thomas 
Chicheloy ;  the  wings  were  added  by  Lord  Oxford  ;  the  chief  apart- 
ments were  fitted  up  by  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke.  In  the  picture 
gallery  and  principal  rooms  is  contained  a  very  valuable  collection  of 
paintings.  The  library  is  large  and  valuable ;  and  there  is  an  exten- 
sive and  important  collection  of  state  papers,  now  well  known  by  the 
publication  of  a  portion  of  them  a  few  years  back.  Wimpole  church 
was  built  by  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  in'l749;  it  contains  several 
costly  monuments  to  the  Hardwicke  family. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — The  county  is,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  diocese  of  Ely.  The  parishes  are  mostly  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Ely ;  a  few  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Sudbury. 
There  are  165  parishes.  By  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  the  county 
is  divided  into  9  Unions  : — Cambridge,  Caxton  and  Arrington,  Ches- 
terton, Ely,  Linton,  Newmarket,  North  Witchford,  Whittlesey,  and 
Wisbeach.  These  Unions  include  173  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  538,303  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  191,514;  but 
the  boundaries  of  the  Unions  are  not  strictly  co-equal  with  those 
of  the  county.  Cambridgeshire  is  in  the  Norfolk  circuit.  The 
assizes  and  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Cambridge.  County  courts 
are  held  at  Bourne,  Cambridge,  Ely,  March,  Newmarket,  Royston^ 
Soham,  and  Wisbeach.  The  county  returns  three  members  to  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament ;  the  borough  of  Cambridge  two ;  and  the  University 
of  Cambridge  two.  Cambridge  is  the  chief  place  of  county  election. 
According  to  the  'Census  of  Religious  Worship'  taken  in  1851  it 
appears  that  there  were  then  404  places  of  worship  in  the  county,  of 
which  176  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  72  to  Baptists,  57  to 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  S9  to  Primitive  Methodists,  5  to  Wesleyan 
Reformers,  88  to  Independents,  and  17  to  various  smaller  bodies. 
The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  104,546. 

HiMory  and  Antiquities. — In  the  most  remote  period  of  British 
history  Cambridgeshire  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the 
Iceni,  a  powerful  nation.  In  the  Roman  divison  of  the  ishmd 
this  county  was  included  in  Flavia  Caesarienszs.  Several  British 
and  Roman  roads  crossed  the  county :  the  Ikeneld  and  Ermine 
Streets  are  supposed  to  be  British.  Ikeneld  or  Icknield  Street 
crosses  the  county  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Newmai'ket  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Royston.  For  a  considerable  part  of  this  dis- 
tance it  runs  parallel  to  the  road  from  Newmarket  to  London  and 
a  little  to  the  left  of  it.  Near  the  border  of  Essex  it  bends  to  the 
right  and  runs  westward,  just  within  the  boundary  of  the  county,  to 
Royston ;  whence  it  gradually  turns  to  the  south-west,  and  runs 
towards  Baldock,  Hertfordshire.  This  ancient  road  has  been  in  some 
parts  so  far  obliterated  by  the  plough  as  not  to  be  easily  traceable,  in 
other  parts  the  marks  of  its  course  are  evident.  Ermine  Street  entered 
the  county  at  Royston,  and  ran  to  the  left  of  the  present  turnpike- 
road  to  Caxton  and  Godmanchester  near  Huntingdon.  A  Roman  ro'ad 
in  the  same  direction  kept  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  present  turnpike- 
road.  The  great  Roman  road  (Via  Devana)  which  connected  the 
colonies  of  Camutodunum  (Colchester  or  Maldon)  and  Deva  (Chester) 
passed  through  Cambridgeshire,  entering  the  county  from  Withersfield, 
near  Haverhill  in  Suffolk,  and  proceeding  with  little  deviation  from  a 
straight  line  to  Cambridge,  where  it  is  supposed  the  Romans  had  a 
bridge,  and  from  thence  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  present  turnpike-road 
to  Godmanchester  near  Huntingdon.  Other  roads  are  still  traceable 
or  have  been  mentioned  by  antiquarian  writers.  Roman  antiquities 
of  various  kinds  have  been  dug  up  at  Cambridge,  Soham,  Elme,  near 
Wisbeach,  and  other  places.  The  circular  camp  of  Vandlebury  on 
the  Gogmagog  hUls ;  Arbury  in  the  paiish  of  Chesterton  near  Cam- 
bridge ;  Willingham  on  the  edge  of  the  fen ;  and  the  earth-works  round 
the  sites  of  Bounie  and  Camps  Castles,  are  probably  of  British  origin. 
Vandlebury,  from  Roman  remains  found  there,  appears  to  have  been 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Romans ;  and  Willingham  was  occupied 
and  strengthened  with  new  works  by  William  the  Conqueror  when  ho 
besieged  the  Isle  of  Ely.  At  Great  Shelford  near  Cambridge  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  camp ;  and  a  Roman  embankment,  connected  with 
the  works  for  draining  the  fens,  extends  some  miles  from  Elme  to  Tyd 
St.  Giles  near  Wisbeach.  There  are  some  remarkable  ancient  ditches  in 
this  county,  as  the  Devil's  Ditch  near  Newmarket,  running  north-west 
and  south-east  for  about  4  or  5  miles,  and  crossing  the  London  road  ; 
Fleamdyke,  running  parallel  to  it,  at  a  distance  of  6  miles ;  a  third 
near  Bourne  Bridge,  not  far  from  Linton ;  and  a  fourth,  a  slighter 
work,  near  Foulmire,  nearly  in  the  same  direction  as  the  first  two. 
The  Devil's  Ditch,  the  largest  probably,  and  the  most  perfect,  consists 
of  a  deep  ditch  and  an  elevated  vallum,  having  a  slope  of  52  feet  on 
the  south-west  side,  where  the  ditch  is,  and  26  feet  on  the  north-east 
side ;  the  whole  of  the  works  are  about  100  feet  in  breadth. 

In  the  wai*3  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes  this  oounty  sulered 
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Beverely.  About  the  year  870  Cambridge  was  burnt  by  tb©  Danish 
invaders ;  the  monasteries  of  Ely,  Soham,  and  Tboruey  were  tlestroyed, 
and  tbnir  inmates  slaughtered.  The  first  attack  of  the  barbarians  on 
the  laie  of  Ely  was  repulsed,  but  the  second  was  successful ;  many  of 
the  Saxon  nobles  who  had  taken  refuge  there  with  their  effects  became 
the  prey  of  the  invaders.  In  875,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  Danish  army  was  posted  at  Cambridge,  which  had 
been  rebuilt.  In  921  an  army  formed  of  the  Danes  settled  in  East 
Auglia  by  Alfred,  surrendered  at  Cambridge  to  Edward  the  Elder. 
In  1010  Cambridge  was  again  burnt  by  the  Danes,  who  were  ravaging 
the  country  under  their  king  Svein.  When  William  the  Conqueror 
invaded  England,  the  most  obstinate  resistance  which  he  experienced 
was  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  Hereward  le  Wake,  son  of  Leofric,  lord  of 
Brunne  (Bourne  ?)  in  Lincolnshire,  had  been  banished  in  early  life  for 
his  violent  temper,  and  having  signalised  his  valour  in  foreign  parts, 
was  in  Flanders  when  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought  in  1066. 
Hearing  that  his  paternal  inheritance  had  been  given  to  a  Norman, 
and  his  mother  ill-used,* he  returned  to  England  and  commenced 
hostilities  against  the  usurpers  of  his  patrimony.  The  Isle  of  Ely 
was  his  central  station,  and  he  built  on  it  a  wooden  castle  which  long 
retained  his  name.  William  surrounded  the  island  with  his  fleet  and 
army,  attempting  to  make  a  paseage  through  the  fens  by  solid  roads 
in  some  parts  and  bridges  in  others ;  and  either  awed  by  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  times,  or  wishing  to  make  it  subservient  to  his  interests, 
he  got  a  witch  to  march  at  the  head  of  his  army  and  try  the  effect  of 
her  incant:itions  a^.iinst  Hereward.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  no  way 
daunted,  set  fire  to  the  reeds  and  other  vegetation  of  the  fens,  and  the 
witch  and  the  troops  who  followed  her  perished  in  the  flames.  The 
actions  of  Hereward  became  the  theme  of  popular  songs,  and  the 
Conqueror's  own  secretary,  Ingulphus,  has  penned  his  eulogium. 
During  his  warfare  against  the  Normans  his  camp  was  the  refuge  of 
the  friends  of  Saxon  independence  :  Morcar  earl  of  Northumbria, 
Stigand  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Ellgwin  bishop  of  Durham,  and 
others  repaired  to  him.  The  defence  of  the  Isle  lasted  till  1074,  and 
the  Conqueror  penetrated  at  last  only  by  virtue  of  a  compact  with 
the  monks  of  Ely,  whose  lauds  beyond  the  island  he  hsid  seized. 
Hereward,  unsubdued,  contrived  to  make  his  peace  with  the  king, 
obtained  the  restoration  of  his  inheritance,  and  died  quietly  in  his 
bed. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud,  the  bishop  of 
Ely,  who  supported  the  empress,  built  a  wooden  castle  at  Ely,  and 
fortified  the  castle  of  Aldreth  (in  Haddenham  parish),  which  appears 
to  have  commanded  one  of  the  approaches  to  the  Isle.  The  Isle  then 
and  afterwards  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  from 
famine  and  pestilence.  In  the  civil  war  between  John  and  his  barons 
the  Isle  was  twice  ravaged  by  the  king's  troops,  first  under  Walter  de 
Buuck,  and  afterwards  about  1216  uuder  Fulke  de  Brent  and  his  con- 
federates. The  barons  took  Cambridge  castle,  and  the  king  marching 
into  Cambridgeshire  did,  as  Holinshed  expresses  it,  '  hurt  enough ; ' 
but  on  the  king's  retreat  the  barons  recovered  the  Isle  of  Ely  except 
one  castle,  probably  that  at  Ely.  In  the  troubles  which  marked  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  Isle  was  again  the  scene  of  contest. 
It  was  taken  and  fortified  by  the  barons,  who  ravaged  the  county  and 
took  and  phmdered  Cambridge.  The  Isle  was  i*etaken  by  the  king's 
son,  afterwards  Edward  I.,  in  1266  and  following  years.  In  the  civil 
war  of  Charles  I.,  the  county  of  Cambridge  supported  the  cause  of 
the  Parliament.  The  University  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  the 
heads  of  the  University  voted  their  plate  to  be  melt«d  down  for  the 
king's  use.  In  1643  Cromwell  took  possession  of  Cambridge,  and 
the  Earl  of  Manchester  being  sent  down,  expelled  the  most  eminent 
loyalists  from  the  University ;  in  1645  Cromwell  was  again  sent  to 
secure  the  Isle  of  Ely.  When  the  king  was  seized  by  Comet  Joyce 
in  1647  the  parliamentary  army  was  at  Rennet,  in  this  county,  near 
Newmarket;  but  the  king  was  conveyed  by  Cromwell's  order  to 
Childerley,  near  Cambridge,  where  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  visited 
him.  On  the  9th  of  June  in  the  same  year  the  king  was  removed  to 
Newmarket. 

Of  baronial  castles  this  county  has  scarcely  any  remains :  there  arc 
some  remains  of  a  castle  in  Cheveley  Park  and  at  Burwell,  both 
near  Newmarket ;  and  earthworks,  marking  the  sito  of  castles,  at 
Ely,  Bourne  (between  Cambridge  and  Potton,  in  Bedfordshire),  and 
Castle  Camps,  near  Linton.  Some  old  entrenchments  at  Swavesey 
near  St.  Ives,  called  the  Castle,  are  probably  the  remains  of  a  mansion- 
houj'e.  Of  Wisbeach  Castle  aud  Bassiugboume  Castle,  near  Royston, 
there  are  no  remains.  At  Dowuham  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  are  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Ely,  and  there  are 
Kome*old  manor-houses,  or  remains  of  manor-houses,  in  different 
places.  The  principal  monastic  establishments  in  the  county  besides 
those  at  and  near  Cambridge,  Ely,  and  Thomey,  were  Anglesey 
Priory  of  Austin  canons  at  Bottisham,  between  Cambridge  and  New- 
market ;  Denny  Abbey  on  the  edge  of  the  fens  for  Nuns  Miuoresses ; 
and  Shengay,  a  house  of  the  &iighta  Hospitallers  at  Wendy,  near 
Royston.  Of  these  there  are  no  remains  that  call  for  notice.  Of 
ancient  ecclesiastical  edifices  the  most  striking  are  at  Cambridge 
and  Ely,  and  Thomey  and  Whittlesey  ;  but  there  are  various  others, 
parts  of  which  will  well  repay  the  attention  of  the  student  of  gothio 
archit»'ct«re. 

CambridgcsLii-e  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  county,  ranking 


the  sixth  in  that  respect  in  England.     In  1851  there  were  three 
savings  banks  in  Cambridgeshire :  at  Cambridge,  Ely,  and  Wisbeach. 
The  total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  the  20th  of  November,  1851 
was  180,986t  18*. 

CAMBUSNETHAN.    [Lanarkshire.] 

CAMDEN.    [Carolina,  South.] 

CAMDEN.    [Wales,  New  South.] 

CAMELFOHD,  Cornwall,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Lanteglos  and  himdred  of  Lesnewth,  It 
situated  in  60"  37'  N.  lat.,  4"  40'  W.  long. ;  distant  12  miles  N.  by  E. 
from  Bodmin,  and  228  miles  W.a.W.  from  London.  The  population 
of  the  parish  of  Lanteglos  in  1851  was  1740,  of  which  about  one- 
half  belonged  to  the  town  of  Camelford.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  corporation.  The  living  of  Lante«:los  is  a  rectory  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  Camelford  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  12  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
86,012  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  7309. 

Camelford  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Camel  or  Alan  which 
rises  about  four  miles  to  the  north-north-east,  and  flows  through  the 
town.  Camelford  was  made  a  free  borough  by  Richard,  earl  of  Corn- 
wall, bi'other  of  Henry  III.,  and  afterwards  king  of  the  Romans. 
From  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  the  borough  sent  two  members  to 
Parliament  till  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act.  In  Camel- 
ford are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel;  the  parish  church  is  at 
Lanteglos,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town ;  the  Wesleyan  and 
Association  Methodists  and  Independents  have  places  of  worship  in 
the  town.  There  is  an  Endowed  Free  school  for  12  boys.  The  streets 
are  broad  and  well  paved.  The  town-hall  W)is  built  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  A 
manufactory  for  serge  employs  some  of  the  inhabitants.  The  market 
is  on  Friday  for  com  and  provisions.  A  county  court  is  held  in 
Camelford.  The  neighbourhood  of  Camelford  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which  King  Arthur  fell, 
and  of  another  battle  fought  in  823  between  the  Britons  and  the 
West  Saxons,  under  Egbert.  A  considerable  amount  of  rain  falls  at 
Camelford,  from  its  proximity  to  high  hills. 

CAMEROON,  or  CAMAROENS,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  dischai^ea 
itself  into  the  Bight  of  Biafra  and  into  the  same  rostuary  as  the 
Malimba,  about  45  miles  E.  from  Fernando  Po.  It  has  a  bar  across 
its  mouth,  with  an  average'  depth  of  from  16  to  18  feet  water  over  it. 
Of  this  river  little  is  knoi/n  beyond  a  few  miles  from  the  entrance. 
Like  other  rivers  on  this  o.ftst,  it  has  been  long  known  to  be  a  great 
mart  for  slaves.  Palm  oil  Mnd  ivory  are  obtained  here ;  the  latter  is 
considered  very  fine.  The  iystem  of  traffic  is  by  bai-ter.  This  river 
is  separated  from  those  io  the  westward  by  high  land  called  the 
Camaroon  Mountains;,  the  Ivghest  peak  of  which  rises  to  13,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  is  givoerally  capped  with  snow.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  Portug  eese  word  for  shrimp,  of  which  there  is  a 
great  abundance.  Each  si.^e  of  the  river  is  governed  by  a  separate 
chief,  whose  friendship  mvBt  be  purchased  by  presents  before  any 
traffic  Lb  commenced. 

CAMPA'GNA  DI  RO'MA,  the  popular  and  hiBtorical  name 
of  the  moat  southern  park  of  the  Papid  States,  corresponding  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  ancient  Latium,  li  bounded  N.W.  by  the 
Tiber,  which  divides  it  from  the  Patiimonio  di  San  Pietro ; 
N,  by  the  Anio  or  Teverone ;  E.  by  an  offset  of  the  Apennines, 
which  divides  it  from  the  valley  of  thj  Liris  or  Oarigliano  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  which  terminates  at  the  sea  near 
Terracina ;  S.  and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean,  The  length  of  the  dis- 
trict thus  designated  from  Ostia  to  Terracina  is  about  62  mile?, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  Apennines  to  the  sea  is  about 
45  miles.  It  is  divided  into  two  regions,  the  lowlands  and  the 
highlands,  including  the  valley  of  the  upper  Sacco  and  part  of 
that  of  the  Teverone.  The  highlands  consist  of  ramifications  uf 
the  Apennines;  of  the  offset  which  divides  the  valley  of  the 
Teverone  fi-om  that  of  the  Sacco,  the  ancient  Trems,  and  on  which 
are  the  towns  of  Anagni,  Palestrina,  &c ;  of  the  Monti  Lepini 
(Volscorum  Montes),  which  divide  ihe  valley  of  Saoco  from  the 
Pomptine  marshes ;  and  lastly,  of  the  Alban  and  Tusculan  hills  which 
rise  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  separate  the  lowlands  of  the  Tiber 
from  the  Pomptine  marshes.  Towards  the  north  the  highlands  of 
Alba  and  Tusculum  are  connected  by  some  high  ground  towards 
Zagarolo  with  the  mountains  of  Palestrina,  thus  separating  the  waters 
which  run  eastward  into  the  Sacco  and  the  Liris  from  those  that 
run  westward  into  the  Tiber.  The  Apennines  and  the  Monti  Lepini 
are  mostly  rugged  and  bare ;  the  valley  of  the  Teverone  is  healthy,  and 
the  population  robust,  though  poor ;  the  valley  of  the  Sacco  is  wide, 
fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  The  Alban  and  Tusculan  mounts  are 
covered  with  trees,  vineyards,  and  gardens ;  the  air  is  salubrious,  and 
the  soil  in  many  places  very  fertile.  Those  who  talk  of  the  desolation 
of  the  Camp<(gna  seem  to  have  visited  only  the  lowlands  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  high  road  between  Rome  and  Naples,  and  that  only  in 
the  summer  months ;  for  "  in  the  winter  and  early  part  of  the  spring 
you  see  fields  and  pastures  decked  in  all  the  luxury  of  a  spontaneous 
vegetation,  numerotut  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  gnudng  on 
the  rich  grass ;  but  as  soon  as  the  hot  season  comes,  a  sudden  change 
takes  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  country — vegetation  ceases — ^flrst 
a  yellow,  then  a  oray  tinge  covers  the  ground — ^the  dusty  soil  looks  as 
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if  it  were  calcined  by  fire^the  cattld  migrate  to  the  mountaiufl—and 
the  inhabitants  digperse."  (  Toumon,  '  Etudes  Statisquea  sur  Rome.') 
The  lowlands  of  the  Tiber,  which  fonii  the  Agro  Romano,  or  territory 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  extends  on  both  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and 
which  is  often  confounded  with  the  Campdgna,  contain  about  550,000 
acres,  of  which  about  one-half  is  arable  land,  the  rest  pasture  and 
forest,  and  only  about  6000  acres  are  marsh.  This  territory  is  divided 
into  farms  of  from  1200  to  3000  acres,  some  however  are  much  larger, 
as  tiie  celebrated  farm  of  Campomorto  which  probably  contains  not 
less  than  20,000  acres.  All  the  arable  land  of  this  large  tract  is  rented 
by  a  small  number  of  wealthy  farmers  who  reside  in  palaces  in  Rome 
and  manage  the  estaten  by  means  of  fattori,  or  agents  and  clerka  It 
is  evident  that  it  is  not  the  marshy  grounds  that  cause  the  unwhole- 
somenesa  of  this  part  of  the  country.  The  surface  of  the  soil  is  in  fact 
andulating  and  dry,  and  slopes  gently  towards  the  coast ;  the  malaria 
must  be  attributed  to  other  natural  causes.  In  Sir  Wm.  Qell's 
*  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Environs,'  which  is  accompanied  with 
an  excellent  map,  embracing  almost  the  whole  province  of  the  Cam- 
pdgna, with  the  exception  of  the  Pomptine  marshes,  we  find  the 
following  statement  :—**  There  are  242,000  rubbi  of  arable  land,  82,000  ! 
of  which  are  considered  to  be  in  healthy  districts,  and  the  rest,  being  j 
unwholesome,  are  sown  with  grain  only  once  in  four  or  five  years. 
Wheat  returns  about  nine  to  one.  The  vineyards  are  14,600  rubbi ; 
pastures,  162,000  rubbi ;  orchards,  1400 ;  woods  and  forests,  170,000 : 
in  all  590,000  rubbi,  or  2,860,000  acres,  besides  rocks,  sands,  marshes, 
rivers,  ic.,  which  occupy  about  145,000  rubbi  more.  There  are 
700,000  sheep,  100,000  homed  cattle,  4000  bufialocs,  and  35,000 
horses,  besides  pigs  and  goats."  This  statement  however  comprises 
also  part  of  the  adjoining  province  of  the  Patrimonio  di  San  Pietro, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  The  great  plain  between  the  south 
elope  of  the  Lepini  Mountains  and  the  sea,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Pomptine  marshes,  extends  from  Torre  Tr^  Ponti  to 
Terracina,  a  length  of  about  22  miles  by  10  of  breadth ;  of  this  extent 
only  the  lower  tract,  about  65,000  rubbi,  is  really  marshy.  Pius  VL 
drained  9000  rubbi  which  were  constantly  under  water.  Of  the 
whole  extent  of  the  marshy  ground,  one-third  is  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation ;  another  third  is  in  pasture,  and  the  rest  forest  or  marsh. 
The  extent  of  the  Campdgna  is  about  2400  square  miles,  of  which 
about  one-half  is  unwholeiiome,  and  only  inhabited  by  a  permiiuent 
population  of  about  15,000.  The  total  population  of  the  Campdgna 
is  276,325,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  in  1852  had  a  popu- 
lation o(  175,838. 

The  Campdgna  is  diyided  into  two  administrative  districts — the 
Comarca  di  Roma  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of 
the  city  of  Rome ;  and  the  delegation  of  Frosinone.  Such  towns  in 
the  Campdgna  as  are  not  noticed  in  separate  articles  in  this  work  are 
given  under  the  heads  Roma,  Comarca  di  ;  and  Frosinone  ;  and  the 
ancient  geography  of  the  district  is  given  under  Latiuu. 

The  name  of  Campdgna  di  Roma  was  adopted  in  the  middle  ages, 
to  distinguish  the  country  from  the  neighbouring  Campania,  or  Cam- 
pdgna Felice,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  depopulation  of  the 
Campdgna  of  Rome  is  often,  though  most  erroneously,  attributed  to 
Papal  mi^overnment ;  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  it  was  nearly  as 
desolate  in  the  time  of  Cicero  as  it  id  now.  The  depopulation  of  the 
countrv  dates  from  the  early  conquest  by  Rome  of  the  various  people 
who  iiihabited  Latium :  the  long  obstinate  resistance  of  the  latter, 
and  especially  of  the  Volsci,  in  consequence  of  which  most  of  their 
towns  were  destroyed;  the  subsequent  devastations  by  Sulla;  and 
the  custom  of  the  Roman  patricians  to  abandon  their  vast  estates  to 
the  cultivation  of  slaves  and  the  care  of  overseers.  The  lowlands 
near  Romo  are  mentioned  as  unwholesome  by  Livy,  Cicero,  Strabo, 
Horace,  &c.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  the  devastation  of 
Latiuin  became  complete,  and  Rome,  reduced  to  a  population  of  less 
than  20,000  inhabitants,  stood  literally  in  the  midst  of  a  desert 
After  the  return  of  the  Popes  from  Avignon  in  1377,  the  population 
both  of  Rome  and  its  territory  began  gradually  to  increase  again. 
Since  the  pontificate  of  Sextua  V.,  *  the  restorer  of  public  peace  and 
security'  (1585-90),  it  has  been  steadily  though  slowly  increasing. 
It  i»  probably  owing  to  the  Papal  government  that  Rome  and  the 
Campdgna  are  not  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Babylon  or  Palmyra. 
No  administration  could  render  the  lowlands  of  the  Campdgna  healthy, 
or  fix  a  population  in  them.'  Those  provinces  of  the  Papal  Sta'^s 
wliich  enjoy  a  more  salubrious  atnios])here,  such  as  Umbria,  Perugia, 
the  valley  of  Ricti  in  Sabiua,  the  Marches,  are  among  the  finest,  most 
populous,  and  best  cultivated  in  all  Italy. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plains  of  the  Campdgna  is  peculiar.  The 
farms  as  above  stated,  are  very  large.  The  fai'raer  seldom  or  never 
resides  upon  the  estate,  the  farmhouse  being  occupied  by  the  fattore, 
or  steward,  and  by  herdsmen.  In  winter  the  farm  is  covered  with 
cattle ;  the  sheep  then  collected  in  the  Campdgna  amount  to  about 
600,000,  and  the  largo  gray  oxen  fed  for  the  Roman  market  amount  to 
dtbout  half  that  number.  The  herdsmen  ride  over  the  pbun  dressed 
iu  sheep-skin  cloaks  and  armed  with  long  pikes ;  their  horses,  almost 
as  wild-looking  as  themselves,  are  in  the  summer  turned  loose  am oug 
the  woods  and  morassea  tdong  the  coasts  where  with  herds  of  bufik'oed 
and  awine  they  feed  till  caught  again  for  winter  an<l  spring  serVice. 
When  the  summer  comes,  and  with  it  the  insalubrity  of  the  soil 
returns,  the  sheep  and  oxen  &ve  driven  to  the  Apennines.    Some  hun- 
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dreds  of  labourers  are  engaged  every  year  from  the  highlands  for  the 
service  of  one  farm,  between  the  months  of  October  and  June,  and 
double  the  number  at  harvest-time,  after  which  they  return  to  their 
hills,  or  come  to  the  hospitals  of  Rome  with  the  malaria  fever.  At 
harvest-time  the  heat  in  the  Campdgna  is  most  intense  and  the  mal- 
aria most  fatal  The  hardy  peasants  from  the  Vulscian  hills  for  the 
sake  of  earning  a  few  crowns  reap  all  day  under  a  scorching  sun,  and 
sleep  at  night  on  the  ground  shrouded  by  the  heavy  pestilent  vapour, 
which  begins  to  rise  after  sunset,  and  which  in  a  week  after  overcomes 
the  healthiest  and  hardiest.  During  the  summer  months  only  a  small 
number  of  permanent  servants  remains  on  the  farma  This  system 
of  fai*ming  on  a  large  scale  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  malaria,  and 
the  consequent  depopulation  of  the  plains.  In  the  highlands  and 
valley's  of  the  Apennines  property  is  much  more  subdivided,  the 
farms  are  of  moderate  size,  and  most  of  the  villagers  have  gardens 
and  orchards  or  vineyards.  The  highest  summits  in  the  Campdgna 
are — Monte  Cacume,  in  the  Lepini  ridge,  3500  feet ;  Monte  Cavo,  in 
the  Alban  ridge,  3000  feet ;  Maschio  d'Ariano  (Mens  Algidus),  an 
eastern  projection  of  the  Alban,  2950  feet ;  Monte  Tusculo,  2000  fieet 

(Toumon;  GcU;  Chateaurieux,  Lettra  ^crite  ditalie;  Fweign 
Quartet*ly  Review ;  Murray,  Handbook  for  Central  Italy ;  Blewitt, 
Handbook  for  South  Italy.) 

CAMPAN.    [Pyrenees,  Hautes.! 

CAMPA'NIA,  the  ancient  name  of  that  part  of  the  present  kingdom 
of  Naples  whidi  is  now  called  Terra  di  Lavoro.  It  was  celebrated 
from  the  remotest  times  for  its  extraordinary  fertility,  and  its  soft 
and  genial  climate.  The  Osci,  or  Opici,  and  Ausones  (probably  all 
one  people),  are  the  first  inhabitants  of  Campania  recorded  in  history. 
Etruscan  colonies  afterwards  spread  to  this  country,  and  founded 
twelve  cities,  including  Capua,  which  became  the  principal  city  of 
Campania.  The  Etruscans  of  Campania  appear  to  have  degenerated 
from  their  ancestors,  and  to  have  become  licentious,  indolent,  and 
idle.  The  Etruscans  were  driven  out  or  conquered  by  the  Samnites, 
who  finally  yielded  to  the  Romana  The  cruel  invention  of  the  fights 
of  gladiators,  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  carried  to  a 
frightful  extent^  is  attributed  to  the  Campanians  of  Capua. 

After  being  allies  of  Rome  the  Campanians  of  Capua  took  the  part 
of  Hannibal,  and  were  severely  treated  by  the  Romans  in  consequence. 
[Capua.]  Livy  (xxiii-xxv.)  speaks  at  length  of  the  Campanians, 
their  manners,  and  the  part  they  took  in  the  second  Punic  war.  The 
island  of  Capreso  (Capri)  was  reckoned  a  part  of  Campania.  The  Vul- 
tumus  was  the  principal  river  of  Campania.  (Strabo,.  p.  242,  &a) 
For  a  description  of  the  country  see  Terra  di  Lavoro. 

CAMPBELTOWN,  Argyleshire,  a  royal  burgh  and  searport  in  the 
parish  of  Campbeltown,  neai*  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Canttre,  stands  on  a  loch  or  indentation  of  the  coast,  which  forms 
an  excellent  harbour,  about  two  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad,  with 
from  6  to  13  fathoms'. depth  of  water.  It  is  situated  in  55°  24'  N.  laL, 
5°  42'  W.  long.,  65  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Glasgow.  The  population  of 
the  burgh  was  6880  in  1851.  The  buigh  is  governed  by  a  provost 
and  17  councillors,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  bui^hs  of  Ayr,  Irvine, 
Inverary,  and  Oban,  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Campbeltown  was  till  1700  a  fishing  village ;  but  in  that  year  it 
was  created  a  royal  burgh  by  William  III.  It  then  stood  entirely  on 
thd  property  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  principally  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  harbour ;  but  it  has  since  extended  round  the 
head  of  the  loch  towards  the  north-eastern  side.  There  are  good 
quays  on  both  sides  of  the  harbour.  The  intercourse  wiUi  the  main- 
land has  been  much  inci'eaved  by  steam  navigatioiL  The  vessels 
rei^istered  as  belonging  to  the  port  on  December  3l8t  1852  were — 21 
sailing  vessels  of  1252  tons,  and  2  steam  vessels  of  259  tona  The 
vessels  entered  at  the  port  during  1852  were — Coasting  trade,  inwards, 
751  of  21,356  tons;  outwards,  341  of  8645  tons  :  steam  vessels, 
inwards,  3^2,  tonnage  44,619 ;  outwards,  339,  toimage  43,954.  Foreign 
trade,  one  British  vessel,  inwards,  tonnage  156. 

There  are  many  distilleries  in  Campbeltown  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  principal  imports  are  barley  from  Ireland,  and  coals  from 
Glasgow  and  Ayrshire.  The  principal  exports  are  highland  cattle 
and  sheep,  herrings,  and  whiskey.  Fishing  is  a  considerable  bianch 
of  industry  in  Campbeltown  and  its  neighbourhood.  There  is  a 
weekly  corn-market.  In  the  parish,  and  about  three  miles  from  the 
town,  coal  of  inferior  quality  has  been  found.  There  is  a  canal  to 
facilitate  its  transport  to  Campbeltown.  Besides  the  two  parish 
churches,  which  are  collegiate  chaises,  and  in  one  of  which  the  service 
is  in  Gaelic,  Campbeltown  contains  chapels  for  the  Free  Church  and 
other  Presbyterian  Dissenters,  an  Episcopal  chapel,  and  a  chapel  for 
Roman  Catholics.  The  town-house  is  a  spacious  building  with  a  spire. 
A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Thursday  for  the  sale  of  grain  and  other 
agricultural  produce.  In  the  centre  of  the  chief  street  of  the  burgh 
is  an  ancient  granite  cross,  elaborately  sculptui'ed.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  lona.  The  parish  contains  the  ruins  of  two 
chapels,  around  which  are  small  burying  grounds.  On  the  coast  are 
the  remains  of  what  have  been  considered  Danish  forts. 

CAMPBELTOWN.    [Van  Diemen's  Land.] 
CAMPDEN,  CHIPPING.    [Gloucestershire.] 
CAMPEACHY,  a  town  in  Yucatan  which  forms  part  of  the  Mexican 
Republic,  is  situated  in  20**  0'  N.  hit,  90*'  30'  W.  long.,  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  on  that  portion  of  the  Culf  of 
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Mexico  whicH  is  Bometimes  called  the  Baj  of  Campeachy,  but  more 
appropriately  the  Bay  of  Yen  Crui.  The  emaller  and  open  bay, 
a!oout  Um  centre  of  which  the  town  is  built,  is  properly  the  Bay  of 
Campeftohy.  The  town  contains  about  15,000  inhabitants,  though 
some  estimates  mal»  it  80,000,  probably  including  the  suburbs.  The 
houses  are  constructed  of  stone,  generally  of  one  story  only,  and 
being  whitewashed,  though  the  windows  are  without  glass,  extending 
along  the  low  flat  shore,  have  a  pleasing  effectb  The  streets  are 
rectangular  throughout  the  city,  and  there  are  several  good  public 
buildings,  including  six  churches,  six  convents,  a  handsome  theatre  used 
also  occasionally  for  a  ball-room ,  and  a  college.  There  is  a  museum  con- 
taining a  fine  collection  of  shells,  other  objects  of  natural  history,  and 
numerous  Yucatan  antiquities,  which  was  founded  by  two  monks, 
the  brothers  Comacho.    There  is  also  an  Alameda,  or  public  walk, 

?lanted  with  double  rows  of  orange-trees  and  furnished  with  seats. 
*he  town  is  fortified,  but  the  fortifications  were  much  damaged  in 
1841-2,  when  it  was  besieged  unsuccessfully  by  the  Mexicans  on  the 
revolt  of  Yucatan ;  they  have  however  been  completely  repaired,  and 
the  bastions  are  mounted  with  heavy  ordnance  and  mortars.  There 
are  some  sing^ular  old  caverns  under  the  town.  The  harbour  is  formed 
by  a  jetty  or  mole.  The  exportations  consist  of  logwood,  or  Cam- 
peachy-wood,  cotton,  and  wax.  The  wood  is  cut  in  several  places, 
especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Champoton,  south  of  the  town ; 
and  the  wax  is  got  from  the  wild  bees  without  stings,  which  are 
common  in  the  country  to  the  east  The  coimtry  around  is  very 
picturesque,  well  wooded,  and  the  climate  is  healthy  and  agreeable. 
There  are  many  quintas  or  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  but 
the  hovels  of  the  poor  nati  ve  Indians  are  anything  but  sgreeable  objects. 

CAMPLL    [Abbuzzo.] 

CAMPO  BASSO.    (Sannic] 

CAMPO  yORMIO,  a  village  4  mUes  S.W.  from  Udine,  in  the 
Venetian  province  of  Friuli,  on  the  high  road  to  Treviso  and  Venice. 
It  is  celebrated  for  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  here,  17th  October 
1797  between  Qeneral  Bonaparte,  in  the  name  of  the  French  republic, 
and  Count  Cobentzel  and  Qeneral  Meerfeld,  the  Austrian  plenipoten- 
tiaries. By  that  treaty  the  emperor  of  Austria  resigned  Lombardy 
and  Flanders,  and  received  the  Venetian  States  as  a  compensation. 
During  the  negotiations  Bonaparte's  head-quarten  were  at  Passeriano, 
a  few  miles  from  Campo  Formio,  near  the  banks  of  the  Tagliamento. 

CAMPSIK    [Stiblinoshirk.] 

CAMPSIE  HILLS,  in  Scotland,  extend  between  the  lower  courses 
of  the  riven  Forth  and  Clyde,  in  a  general  direction  from  E.N.E. 
to  S.S.W.  They  occupy  the  middle  portion  of  the  county  of  Stirling 
and  the  south-east  part  of  that  of  Dumbarton.  More  than  one-third 
of  Stirlingshire  is  covered  with  the  Campsie  Hills  and  the  valleys 
belonging  to  them,  but  only  a  small  part  of  Dumbartonidiire.  The 
Campsie  Hills  are  n3t  connected  with  any  mountain  range  of  Scot- 
land. To  the  south  of  them  extends  the  plain,  through  tilie  north 
portion  of  which  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  runs;  and  at  their 
mestem  extremity  they  are  separ^^ted  from  the  lulls  of  Renfrewshire, 
which  terminate  east  of  Port  Qlasgow,  by  the  wide  and  deep  bed  of 
the  Clyde.  They  are  separated  from  the  mountains  skirting  the 
banks  of  Loch  Lomond  on  the  west  by  tie  valley  of  the  Leven.  The 
mountains  south-east  of  Ben  Lomond  are  also  detached  from  them. 
From  Buchanan,  near  Loch  Lomond,  a  plain  wita  an  average  width 
of  four  or  five  miles  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Forth  at  Kippen. 
This  plain  in  its  highest  parts  is  hardly  more  than  200  feet  above 
the  sea.  Farther  east  the  valley  of  the  Forth  divides  the  Campsie 
Hills  from  the  high  summits  in  Perthshire  and  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Ocbill  Hills.  The  rock  on  which  the  castle  of  Dumbarton 
stands,  close  to  the  Clyde,  is  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
range ;  the  rock  of  Stirling  Castle  is  its  north-eastern  extremity.  At 
nearly  an  equa  distance  from  both  these  rocks  are  the  Campsie  Fells, 
the  highest  portion  of  the  system,  which  rise  to  more  than  1500  feet 
above  the  sea.  In  these  hills  the  sources  of  the  Carron,  the  Endrick, 
and  the  Qlazert  are  interlocked.  From  this  point  the  Campsie  Fells 
branch  ofif  west  and  east,  and  continue  about  12  miles  in  each 
direction,  endiug  on  the  west  near  Killeam.  On  the  east  the  range 
divides  into  two  ridges,  which  inclose  the  valley  of  the  Carron,  till  both 
teiminate  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  above  Denny.  The  southern 
ridge  is  the  higher,  and  rises  in  some  points  to  1350  feet ;  the  northern, 
which  is  much  lower,  separates  the  valley  of  the  Carron  from  the 
hills  about  the  sources  of  the  Bannockbum.  From  the  point  where 
the  sources  of  the  Endrick  and  Carron  are  interlocked,  a  ridge 
branches  off  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  continues  to  the  banks 
of  the  Forth,  at  Touch,  a  distance  of  about  10  miles.  At  the  source 
of  the  Qlazert  another  ridge  of  high  land  called  the  Kirkpatrick 
Hills  branches  off  from  the  Campsie  Hills,  which  for  four  or  five 
miles  runs  south-west,  but  then  declines  to  the  west,  in  which 
direction  it  continues  for  about  10  miles,  till  it  teiminatee  about  a 
mile  from  the  banks  of  the  Leven,  opposite  Bonhill.  These  heights 
occupy  a  considerable  space,  sending  off  to  the  south  and  nor  h  offsets 
which  advance  southward  to  the  road  leading  from  Dumbarton  to 
Glasgow,  where  Chapel  Hill  and  Duhiotter  Hill  are  situated.  The 
descent  of  the  Campsie  Hills  to  tr.e  north  is  everywhere  gentle,  and 
often  termiuates  n  moora;  on  the  south  their  declivity  towards  the 
plain  ia  steep,  snd  the  streams  are  full  of  rapids  and  falls.  Coal  is 
found  in  some  placoa 


CAMPUS  MARTIUS.    [Rome.] 

CANAAN.    [PalbstihilJ 

CANADA,  divided  into  Canada  East,  or  Lower  Canada,  and  Canada 
West,  or  Upper  Canada,  is  the  most  important  British  settlement  on 
the  continent  of  America.  Its  southern  extremity  is  Point  Pel^e,  or 
South  Foreland,  which  extends  to  the  south  of  42"  N.  lat.  (near 
82*  45'  W.  long.).  No  boundary  having  yet  been  fixed  between 
Canada  and  the  British  possessions  to  the  south  and  west  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  its  extent  towards  the  north.  It  is 
however  usual  to  consider  all  the  countries  north  of  the  great  lakes, 
which  are  drained  by  the  riven  that  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  as 
belonging  to  Canada ;  while  those  drained  by  the  rivers  falling  into 
the  Atlantic,  or  Hudson's  Bay,  are  considered  as  portions  of  other 
divisions  of  the  B  itish  possessions.  Conformably  to  this  notion,  the 
most  northern  point  of  Canada  lies  between  52"  and  53°  N.  lat,  at 
some  distance  north  of  the  Lake  of  Manicouagan,  near  65"  W.  long. 
The  most  easterly  point  is  Cape  Qasp^  south-west  of  the  Island  of 
Anticosti,  64"  15'  W.  long. ;  and  the  most  western  extremity  may  be 
considered  to  be  Qoose  Lake,  in  48"  5'  N.  lat,  90"  14'  W.  long. 

Canada  borden  on  the  west,  north,  .and  for  the  most  part  also  on 
the  east,  on  other  British  territories,  and  in  these  directions  its 
boundary-line  is  generally  undetermined.  The  meridian  of  67"  50' 
W.  long,  and  the  river  Ristigouche  divide  it  from  the  British  colony 
of  New  Brunswick.  On  the  south  and  partly  on  the  ea<)t  Canada  is 
bounded  by  the  United  States  of  North  America.  The  linj  of 
demarcation  in  this  direction  was  ill-defined  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  so 
that  the  frontiera  respectively  claimed  by  the  British  and  the  United 
States  governments  embraced  between  them  a  disputed  territory  of 
about  8000  square  miles.  By  the  treaty  signed  at  Washington, 
August  9, 1842,  the  boundary  between  British  North  America  and 
the  United  States  was  permanently  defined  on  the  east,  and  on  the 
west  as  far  as  the  Bocky  Mountcuns.  The  eastern  boundary  commences 
at  a  point  called  the  Monument,  at  the  source  of  the  river  St  Croix, 
thence  north  following  a  line  marked  in  1816  and  1817  to  its  inter- 
section with  the  river  of  St  John  and  to  the  middle  of  the  channel 
of  the  river ;  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  Francis,  along  its 
channel  and  the  lakes  through  which  it  flows,  to  the  outlet  of  I^ke 
Pohenagamook ;  thence  south-westerly  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on 
the  north-west  branch  of  the  river  St  John — ^which  point  is  to  be 
10  miles  distant  from  the  main  branch  of  the  St  John,  but  if  the 
said  point  is  found  to  be  less  than  7  miles  from  the  nearest  crest  of 
the  highlands  which  divide  the  riven  flowing  into  the  St  Lawrence 
and  the  St  John,  then  the  said  point  is  U>  recede  down  the  said 
north-west  branch  of  the  St  John  to  a  point  7  miles  from  the  crest 
— thence  in  a  straight  lino  to  where  the  parallel  of  46"  25'  N.  lat 
intenects  the  south-west  branch  of  the  St  John ;  thence  southerly 
to  its  source  at  Metgarmette  Portage  and  along  the  highlands  which 
divide  the  rivers  falling  into  the  St  Lawrence  from  those  falling  int^ 
the  Atlantic  to  Hall's  stream,  and  down  the  middle  of  it^  until  the 
line  intersects  the  old  line  of  boundary  surveyed  previoiuly  to  the 
year  1774  at  the  45th  degree  of  N.  lat,  and  thence  west  along  that 
parallel  to  the  St  Lawrence,  or  as  it  is  here  called  the  Cataraqui. 
From  this  point  the  line  is  drawn  along  the  oourae  of  the  river,  and 
through  the  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Hui't)n,  and  Superior,  and  the 
passages  which  unite  these  lakes  to  one  another.  By  the  treaty  of 
1842  the  western  boundary  is  altered  at  the  entrance  to  Lake  Superior 
so  as  to  transfer  to  the  United  States  the  Island  of  St  G^i^,  or 
Sugar  Island.  The  line  is  then  carried  through  Lake  Superior  north 
of  Isle  Royale,  along  Pigeon  River  and  Lakes  Saisaginega^  Cypress, 
Bois  Blanc,  La  Croix,  Little  Vermillion,  Namecan,  and  La  Pluie  to 
Chaudi^re  Falls,  thence  to  the  north-western  point  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  (49"  22'  56"  N.  Ut,  and  95"  14'  38*  W.  long.),  thence  due 
south  to  its  intersection  with  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  and  along  the 
parallel  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Previously  to  the  treaty  of  1783  the 
extent  of  Canada  to  the  west  was  much  more  considerable  than  at  pre- 
sent— extending  as  far  south  as  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  (47"  10  N. 
lat),  and  from  the  source  of  this  river  west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  average  breadth  of  Canada  from  south  to  north  is  about  300 
miles,  and  the  length  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Island  of  Anticosti 
about  1000  miles.  This  gives  an  area  of  about  300,000  square  miles. 
Another  statement  gives  Upper  Canada  about  90,000  square  miles; 
Lower  Canada,  205,863 ;  and  the  St  Lawrence  River  with  its  8»tuaxy, 
52,500 — making  the  total  surface  848,363  square  miles.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  Canada  is  situated  within  the  basin  of  the  St  Lawrence 
River,  both  having  one  common  boundary  on  the  north ;  but  on  the 
south  the  basin  of  the  St  Lawrence  extends  to  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  United  States  of  America,  running  trom  the  western  extre- 
mity of  Lake  Superior  to  the  most  southern  point  of  Lake  Michigan, 
by  a  line  describing  a  curve  towards  the  point  where  both  lakes 
approach  nearest  each  other.  From  the  most  southern  point  of  Lake 
Michigan  it  runs  east-south-east  to  the  sources  of  the  river  Maumee, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  western  comer  of  Lake  Erie :  it  tfien 
turns  east-north-east  towards  Lake  Erie,  and  runs  parallel  to  it  at  an 
average  disUnce  of  15  to  25  miles.  So  far  the  elevated  land  forming 
the  mai^n  of  the  basin  of  the  river  seems  to  be  from  1000  feet  t*> 
1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Lake  Erie  the  range  forming  the  boundaiy-line  turns  due  east,  and 
runs  parallel  to  Lake  Ontario :  but  here  the  distance  from  the  lake 
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▼aries  from  60  to  70  miles,  and  the  average  elevaiioii  of  the  country 
IB  eetunated  at  rather  more  than  1400  feet  above  the  sea.  This  range, 
which  ap  to  76**  W.  long,  oontmues  in  that  direction,  east  of  that 
meridian  tarns  to  the  south  and  joins  the  Catskill  Mountains  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  (near  42**  N.  hit.).  Between  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  this  ridge  of  high  land  and  another  ridge  which  begins 
near  74**  W.  long,  and  48"  20'  N.  lat  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake 
St  Geoi^ge,  the  edge  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  not  formed 
by  a  ridge,  but  by  nearly  a  flat  country,  which  is  not  more  than  600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Through  this  break  the  Great  Erie 
Canal  in  the  state  of  New  York  has  beoi  cut  From  the  south  comer 
of  Lake  St.  George  the  edge  of  the  St.  I^wrence  basin  runs  first  north 
by  east,  but  having  approached  to  the  distance  of  70  miles  from  the 
hanks  oi  the  river,  it  turns  north-east,  and  runs  parallel  to  its  course 
up  to  70°  20'  W.  long.,  where  it  follows  the  mountain  ridge  which 
extends  from  the  origin  of  St  John's  River  northward  till  it  ap- 
proaches within  20  miles  of  the  St  Lawrence.  This  distance  it 
maintains  on  an  avenge  up  to  Cape  Roziere,  at  the  mouth  of  the  wide 
fostuary  of  the  river.  The  high  hind  forming  the  edge  of  its  basin 
east  of  Lake  George  is  probably  never  less  than  1600  feet  above  the 
level  of  tide-water. 

The  whole  basin  of  the  St  Lawrence  is  calculated  by  Darby  to 
contain  637,000  square  miles,  of  which 

Bq.  miles. 

The  upper  basin,  or  that  of  Lake  Superior,  contains  90,000 

The  middle  basin,  terminating  at  the  g^reat  falls  of  the 
Niagara 160,000 

The  lower  basin,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence      .    287,000 


687,000 
Of  this  area  Lake  Superior  covers  48,000  square  miles,  Lake  Huron 
16,500,  Lake    Michigan    18,600,   Lake  Erie  10,900,  Lake   Ontario 
12,600,  and  the  river  St  Lawrence  with  its  wide  ssstuary  62,600 
square  miles,  making  in  aU  149,000  square  miles. 

According  to  this  calculation  the  country  drained  by  the  efflux  of 
the  basin  comprises  888,000  square  miles,  of  which  about  290,000 
belong  to  Canada  and  98,000  to  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
five  great  lakes  extend  from  west  to  east  over  nearly  164  degrees  of 
longitude,  with  a  difference  of  latitude  of  about  8|  degrees.  Theur 
contents  amount  to  more  than  half  of  all  the  fresh  water  on  the  &oe 
of  the  globe. 

Lake  Superior,  the  true  source  of  the  St  Lawrence,  is  the  greatest 
of  all  known  fresh-water  lakes.  It  is  crescent-shaped,  convex  to  tiie 
north,  and  terminating  to  the  south-east  and  south-west  in  narrow 
points.  It  measures  on  a  curved  line  drawn  through  the  centre  more 
than  400  miles  in  length ;  its  extreme  breadth  is  176  miles,  and  its 
circumference,  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  about  1740  miles. 
Its  surface  is  627  feet  above  the  tide  water  in  the  Atlantic,  and  appears 
from  various  indications  on  the  shores  to  have  been  40  or  60  feet 
higher  at  some  remote  period.  Its  depth  varies  much,  but  is  gene- 
rally very  great,  and  at  its  maximum  is  probably  1200  feet  When 
its  sur&oe  is  agitated  by  storms  it  resembles  the  ocean.  It  is  subject 
to  a  considerable  rise  at  the  time  of  the  springe-freshes,  especially  after 
a  rigorous  winter.  The  Thunder  Mountain,  one  of  that  class  of 
mountains  which  in  some  places  approach  near  and  form  the  margin 
of  the  lake,  is  a  bleak  rock  about  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Idee, 
with  a  perpendicular  face  of  its  full  height  towuds  the  west  It  is, 
says  Simpson,  *'one  of  the  most  appalling  objects  of  the  kind  I  have 
ever  seen."  The  rivers  which  Ml  mto  Li^e  Superior  are  not  long, 
but  they  amount  to  upwards  of  60  of  some  size,  and  several  are  broad 
at  their  mouths.  In  general  they  are  not  navigable,  or  only  for  a 
short  distance,  as  they  descend  in  their  short  course  from  heights 
which  are  from  500  to  614  feet  above  the  lake.  The  St  Louis,  the 
meet  considerable  'of  these  tributaries,  whidi  enters  at  the  extreme 
south-west  angle,  is  the  channel  of  communication  with  the  Upper 
Mississippi ;  it  rises  651  feet  above  tiie  lake.  Along  the  north  shores 
of  the  lake  the  rocks  are  from  800  to  1600  feet  high,  and  would 
render  the  navigation  dangerous  during  a  gale  but  for  the  numerous 
small  islands  near  the  entrance  of  inlets  and  bays,  in  which  vessels 
find  shelter.  The  country  is  dreary  and  almost  without  trees  or 
vegetation ;  the  climate  is  cold,  and  game  and  esculent  plants  exceed- 
ingly scarce.  Along  the  south  shore  extends  a  low  sandy  beach, 
intersected  with  rockiB  of  limestone  rising  100  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  navigation  is  dangerous  in  this  port,  owing  to 
there  being  no  bay  on  the  whole  extent  of  the  coast  Islands  only 
occur  along  the  north  shore  and  towards  each  extremity  of  the  lake. 
'  The  largcsi^  called  Isle  Royale,  is  said  to  be  100  miles  in  length  by 
40  miles  in  breadth,  but  on  most  maps  it  has  not  half  these  dimensions. 
The  waters  accumulated  in  Lake  Superior  are  carried  off  by  a  river 
issuing  at  its  most  eastern  angle,  called  St  Mary's  River  or  Strait 
About  12  or  16  miles  from  the  lake  it  forms  the  rapids  of  St  Mary, 
which  are  produced  by  a  great  mass  of  water  forcing  its  way  through 
a  confined  channel  The  rapids  are  nearly  2  miles  long,  and  have 
altogether  a  fall  of  22(  feet  perpendicular  height  Canoes  sometimes 
venture  to  descend  the  rapids,  but  genendly  avoid  them  by  means  of 
a  portage  about  2  miles  long,  which  connects  the  navigable  parts  of 
the  river.  As  far  as  the  faUs  the  river  nms  east,  but  below  them  it 
turns  to  the  south-east,  and  dividing  into  several  channels  incloses 


numerous  islands,  of  which  the  most  considerable  are  St  Gkorge  or 
Sugar  Island,  St.  Joseph,  and  Drummond ;  the  island  of  St  Joseph 
btiongs  to  Canada ;  the  other  two  to  the  United  States.  This  part  of 
the  river  is  navigable  for  boats  and  sailing  vessels  of  6  feet  draught 
Above  the  island  of  Drummond  the  river  widens  and  soon  enters 
Lake  Huron  after  a  course  of  above  40  nules,  in  which  it  fidls  82  feet, 
the  rapids  included. 

Lake  Huron  is  only  second  to  Lake  Superior  in  extent,  its  greatest 
length  in  a  curved  line  between  St  Mary's  Strait  and  its  outlet  being 
above  240  miles.  From  south  to  north  it  is  186  milea.  Its  extreme 
breadth,  which  lies  neariy  west-north-west  and  east-south-east,  is 
about  220  miles;  its  circuit  exceeds  1000  miles.  The  surfJAoe  is 
696  feet  above  high  water  in  the  Atlantic ;  the  average  depth  is  1000 
feet,  but  leads  have  been  sunk  1800  feet  off  the  inlet  called  Saginaw 
Bay  without  finding  bottom.  It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions 
by  a  series  of  islands  called  Manitoulin  Islands,  and  by  a  peninsula 
called  Cabot's  Head.  The  Manitoulin  Islands  begin  on  the  east  of 
Dmnmiond's  Island  in  the  very  mouth  of  St  Mary's  River,  and 
extend  east  with  an  inclination  to  the  south  for  VzO  miles.  They 
belong  to  Canada.  One  of  Uiem,  Great  Manitoulin,  is  upwards  of 
72  nmes  long,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  8  to  28  miles,  being  singu- 
larly indented  by  inlets  and  coves,  which  give  it  a  very  im^lar  imd 
broken  outline.  Its  name  is  derived  from  ue  language  of  the  Indians, 
who  regard  it  as  the  dwelling  of  the  Great  Spirit,  or '  Maaitou.'  It  is 
settled  exclusively  by  Indians.  These  islands  are  divided  from  Cape 
Hurd,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Cabot's  Head,  by  a 
strait  about  10  miles  wide,  which  contains  a  few  small  rocky  islands. 
Cabot's  Head  projects  from  the  south  shores  of  the  lake^  about 
60  miles  into  the  lake,  with  an  average  width  of  12  miles.  That 
portion  of  the  lake  which  is  thus  separated  from  its  main  body  is 
called  Georgian  Bay,  and  measures  in  length  from  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Natawasauga  Bay  to  St  Mai/s  Strait  about  225  miles.  Its 
south  portion  east  of  Cabot's  Kead  has  an  average  width  of  60  miles, 
and  lies  south-south-east  and  north-north-west;  but  between  the 
Manitoulin  Islands  and  the  north  shores  of  the  lake  it  does  not  exceed 
7  or  8  miles,  and  sometimes  contracts  to  8  miles.  At  Natawasauga 
Bay  the  shores  are  high,  but  the  lake  is  free  from  rocks.  Farther 
north  the  shores  aro  much  indented  and  fringed  by  a  multitude  of 
small  islands  and  rocks.  There  is  a  small  naval  station  at  Penetan- 
guishene,  an  excellent  harbour  near  the  head  of  the  bay  about  8  miles 
in  length,  narrow  and  landlocked  by  hills  on  both  sides.  The  main 
body  of  Lake  Huron  contains  very  few  islands,  and  is  generally  of 
great  depth.  The  shores  of  Lake  Huron  opposite  the  Manitoulin 
Islands  aro  elevated  and  broken,  especially  between  81''  and  82* 
W.  long.,  whero  thero  is  a  bold  ridge  of  hills  called  Cloche  Mountains 
extending  about  40  mUes  along  the  coast,  and  exhibiting  disUnotly 
three  or  four  elevated  summits.  From  Cabot's  Head  to  the  outlet  of 
the  lake  tiie  shores  aro  in  general  low,  or  of  very  moderate  height 
This  is  a  dangerous  part  of  the  coast,  having  no  shelter  for  large 
vessek  from  the  violent  westerly  winds  except  the  artificial  harbour 
of  Goderich.  The  western  shores  of  the  lake  do  not  rise  to  a  great 
height,  and  form  nearly  in  the  middle  a  deep  and  wide  inlet — Saginaw 
Bay,  which  is  60  miles  long  by  20  miles  wide.  Among  the  rivers 
fidling  into  Lake  Huron  three  aro  remarkable — ^the  Fran9aiB,  or 
French  River,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nipissing ;  the  Muskoka,  the  outlet 
of  the  lake  of  that  name ;  and  the  Severn,  which  issues  from  Lake 
Simcoe.  The  Severn  is  not  navigable.  At  its  north-western  extremity 
Lake  Huron  is  united  to  Lake  Michigan  by  the  Strait  of  Maohillimaki- 
nao,  which  is  only  6  miles  long  and  8  miles  wide.  Lake  Michigan  is 
neariy  800  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  75  miles,  and  very 
deep.  Its  form  is  elUptical  and  regular,  exce^  a  break  in  the  west 
coast,  which  forms  the  Green  Bay,  and  is  said  to  extend  100  miles 
piuallel  to  the  lake,  and  another  bay  on  the  opposite  side  called  Grand 
Traverse  Bay.  Its  shores  aro  everywhere  of  a  moderate  height  This 
lake  is  surrounded  bv  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  Its  level 
is  lower  than  that  of  Lake  Huron,  and  a  current  constantly  sets  into 
it  from  the  latter. 

The  river  St  Clair  issues  from  the  south  pomt  of  Lake  Huron,  and 
runs  80  miles  between  moderately  high  banks  till  it  expands  into 
Lake  St.  Clair,  which  is  about  80  iniles  in  diameter  and  shallow,  but 
has  sufficient  depth  in  its  channel  to  admit  steamboats  and  schoonem; 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  river  St  Clair.  The  shoros  of  the 
lake  aro  low  and  level ;  and  it  receives  from  the  east  two  considerable 
rivers,  the  Great  Bear  River  or  Creek  and  the  Thames.  Issuing  from 
the  south-west  angle  of  Lake  St  Clair  the  river  is  called  Detroit  It 
first  runs  west,  and  then  bends  in  a  regular  curve  about  due  south 
to  its  influx  into  Lake  Erie.  Its  length  is  29  miles,  and  it  is  navigable 
for  such  vessels  as  are  employed  upon  the  lakes,  being  from  7  to  8 
feet  deep.  At  Amherstbuz^g  near  its  mouth  is  an  excellent  harbour. 
The  banks  of  the  river  are  moderately  elevated.  The  fall  between 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie  is  80  feet 

Lake  Erie  is  266  mUes  long  and  684  miles  broad  at  its  centre :  its 
circumference  is  computed  at  658  miles ;  and  its  surface  is  666  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  the  shallowest  of  aU  the  great  lakes,  its  average 
depth  being  86  feet  only,  with  a  rocW  bottom.  The  navigation  on 
this  lake  has  rapidlv  increased  since  the  Great  Erie  Canal  in  the  state 
of  New  York  and  the  Welland  Canal  in  Canada  have  been  formed ; 
but  several  ciroumstanoes  combine  to  render  it  tedious  and  dangerous. 
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The  chief  of  these  is  the  very  Ue.ivy  jjrjuu  J  swell  which  prevails  in 
■tormy  weather  in  consequence  of  the  shallowness  of  the  waters. 
Several  elongated  points  stretch  fh>m  the  north  shore  into  the  lake. 
The  most  conspicuous  are  Point  Pel^  or  South  Foreland,  Point  auz 
Pins  or  Laadguard,  Long- Point  or  North  Foreland,  and  Point  Abino. 
The  southern  shores  belonging  to  the  United  States  are  in  general 
low,  except  between  Cleveland  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Huron, 
where  the  cliffs  nse  almost  perpendicidarly  nearly  60  feet  above  the 
water-leveL  This  shorv)  has  some  harbours  for  small  vessels.  There 
are  several  small  islands  scattered  over  the  west  end  of  the  lake,  only 
one  of  which.  Point  Pelde  Island,  is  inhabited.  These  islands  have 
also  in  some  places  good  anchorage  and  shelter  for  small  vessels ;  and 
on  Cunningham's  Island,  which  belongs  to  the  United  States,  there  is  ; 
a  fine  harbour  called  Put-in  Bay,  which  has  12  feet  of  water,  and  is 
well  sheltered.  The  basin  of  this  lake  does  not  receive  any  great 
river  except  at  its  west  and  east  extremities.  At  its  west  end  it 
receives  the  Detroit  and  the  Miamee,  which  flow  in  the  territories  of 
the  United  States;  and  at  its  east  end  the  Ouse  or  Grand  River, 
whose  mouth  makes  the  best  harbour  on  the  north  shore. 

The  waters  of  Lake  Erie  descend  to  Ontario  by  the  Niagara  River, 
which  commences  at  the  extreme  north-east  point  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
nms  334  miles,  measured  along  its  course,  in  a  general  direction  from 
south  to  north.    Its  breadth  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  one  mile  and 
more.    It  divides  several  times  into  two  branches,  including  some 
islands ;  of  which  the  largest,  Grand  Island,  belonging  to  New  York, 
oontains  11,200  acres.     A  little  to  the  north-west  of  Grand  Island  is 
Navy  Island,  noted  for  having  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Cana- 
dian rebels  under  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  1837.     Below  Grand  Island  the 
river  is  above  one  mile  wide,  and  turns  to  the  west,  in  which  direction  . 
it  flows  to  the  Great  Falls,  34  miles  distant,  and  20  mUes  from  the  ' 
beginning  of  the  river.    In  this  distanoe  its  waters  fall  66  feet,  of 
which  they  descend  51  feet  in  the  space  of  the  half  mile  immediately  | 
above  the  falls,  so  that  the  river  is  navigable  to  the  village  of  Chippewa.  '• 
The  Great  Falls  are  formed  where  the  river  suddenly  turns  to  the ' 
north-north-east.    Above  them  the  banks  of  the  river  are  very  little  : 
elevated  above  the  water's  edge ;   but  below  tiie  falls  the  current  \ 
flows  rapidly  in  a  bed  several  hundred  feet  deep,  and  walled  in  on  1 
both  sides  by  perpendicular  rocks,  ^he  cataract  consists  of  two  falls, 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  small  island  called  Goat  Island.    The  I 
fall  on  the  American  side  is  162  feet  high  and  375  yards  wide ;  that ; 
on  the  Canadian  side,  called  from  its  shape  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  is  700 
yards  wide  and  149  feet  high.     The  face  of  Goat  Island  measures  830  , 
yards.     The  whole  breadth  of  the  river  at  this  point  is  1405  yards,  j 
and  the  mass  of  water  projected  each  minute  over  the  precipice  is 
estimated  at  710,000  tons.    Four  miles  lower  down  is  a  very  strong  1 
eddy,  called  the  Whirlpool ;  and  4  miles  below  it  the  river  emerges 
from  ^e  rock-bound  chasm,  and  flows  in  a  deep  and  gentle  current 
between  banks  of  moderate  elevation.    As  more  than  one-third  of  the 
Niagara  is  not  navigable,  the  navigation  of  Erie  and  Ontario  has  been  , 
united  by  the  Weliand  Canal.  ^ 

Lake  Ontario  extends  nearly  west  and  east  in  an  elliptical  shape, 
measuring  in  length  172  miles,  and  in  extreme  width  nearly  60  miles; 
its  circuit  is  stated  to  be  467  miles;  the  depth  varies  from  18  feet  to 
300  feet^  except  in  the  centre,  where  it  averages  8000  feet,  but  is  said 
to  be  in  some  places  beyond  the  reach  of  soundings.  Its  surface 
is  234  feet  above  the  tide-water  in  the  Atlantic.  Its  shores  round  the 
west  end  are  of  moderate  height,  they  rise  higher  east  of  Toronto 
where  they  assume  a  lofty  character,  but  subside  gradually  as  they 
approach^  the  peninsula  of  Prince  Edward.  The  remainder  of  the 
Caiiada  side  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  river  Cataraqui  is  low,  and  in 
many  places  marshy.  The  southern  shores  are  in  general  low  or 
very  little  elevated ;  at  the  east  end  of  the  lake  is  a  good  harbomr  at 
Sackets.  The  Canadian  shores  have  two  excellent  harbours  for 
vewels  of  a  middling  size  at  Toronto  and  Kingston :  the  bays  of 
Quintd  and  Bui-lington  are  also  remarkable  for  extent  and  security. 
Two  large  rivers  fall  into  the  lake  from  the  south,  the  Genessee  and 
the  Oswego  or  Onondaga ;  on  the  northern  side  the  Trent  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  Quints.  There  are  some  small  islands  at  the  east  extre- 
mity :  the  lai^est  is  Wolfe  Island,  opposite  Kingston,  at  the  efflux  of 
the  Cataraqui  or  St.  Lawrence,  by  which  two  channels  are  formed 
leading  to  the  river;  the  northern  channel  is  called  the  Kingston 
Channel,  and  the  south  the  Carleton  Channel. 

The  St.  Lawrence  issues  from  Lake  Ontario  by  the  two  channels 
which  surround  Wolfe  Island,  but  in  this  part  and  generally  above 
Montreal  it  is  called  CataraquL  The  part  of  the  river  immediately 
below  Wolfe  Island  presents  the  appearance  of  a  lake,  and  is  studded 
with  a  multitude  of  small  islands  varying  greatly  in  extent^  shape,  and 
appearance,  whence  it  is  called  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands. 
The  number  ol  these  islands  is  1692.  About  40  miles  from  Lake 
Ontario  the  channel  gradually  becomes  narrower  and  the  current  im- 
perceptibly increases,  but  continues  gentle  10  miles  farther  down  to 
Presoott.  Six  miles  below  this  place  a  series  of  rapids  commences, 
which  is  almost  uninterrupted  to  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Francis,  imme- 
diately below  45*  N.  lat.  The  greatest  impediments  to  navigation 
occur  between  Johnston  and  Cornwall,  where  the  river  in  39  miles 
falls  75  feet,  and  very  violent  rapids  are  formed  by  the  heavy  volume 
of  the  waters. 

The  lakes  of  St  Francis  and  St.  Louis,  which  follow,  are  only 


expansions  of  the  river.     St.  Francis  is  25  miles  lon^  by  54  miles 
where  widest ;  St.  Louis,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Uttawas  or  Ottawa  River  with  the  Cataraqui,  is  12  miles  long  and  6 
miles  broad  at  its  greatest  width.    Between  the  two  lakes  lie  the 
rapids  of  the  Coteau,  the  Cedars,  and  the  Cascades,  at  the  last  of 
which  a  sudden  declivity  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  obstructed  by  rocks 
in  tiome  places,  and  scooped  into  cavities  in  others,  produces  a  moat 
singular  commotion.     The  waters  precipitated  with  great  velocity 
down  the  declivity  are  thrown  up  in  spherical  figures,  and  driven 
with  the  utmost  violence  back  again  upon  the  current.     At  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ottawa  and  Lake  St  Louis  there  are  four  considerable 
islands  formed  by  the  dlfierent  channels  of  the  river — Montreal,  Isle 
Jesus,  Bizarre,  and  Perrot    Montreal,  the  largest  of  them,  is  a  beauti- 
ful island  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  contains  the  city  of  the  same 
name.     The  surface  of  the  island  is  nearly  level,  with  the  exception 
of  a  mountain  (Coteau  St  Pierre)  and  one  or  two  hills  of  slight 
elevation,  from  which  flow  numerous  streams  and  rivuleta.    Isle  Jesua, 
separated  from  the  north-west  of  Montreal  by  the  Riviere  des  Prairies, 
is  21  miles  long  by  6  miles  broad,  and  is  level  and  admirably  cultivated. 
Ofif  its  south-west  end  is  Isle  Bizarre,  about  4  miles  in  length  and 
nearly  oval,  well  cleared  and  tenanted.     Isle  Perrot,  7  miles  long  by 
3  miles  broad,  lies  off  the  souUi-west  end  of  Montreal ;  it  is  level, 
sandy,  and  not  well  cleai'ed.     The  small  islets  De  la  Paix  are  annexed 
to  the  seigniory  of  Isle  Perrot,  and  serve  for  pasturages.     The  principal 
channel  runs  between  the  Island  of  Montreal  and  the  south  bank,  first 
due  east  and  afterwards  nearly  due  north.    Where  it  turns  to  the 
north  there  is  a  picturesque  rapid  called  Sault  St  Louis,  which  is  very 
dangerous  and  almost  impassable  for  boats  and  vessels,  on  account  of 
the  great  rapidity  of  the  current     A  canal  called  Lachine  has  been 
cut  through  the  south-east  port  of  the  Island  of  Montreal,  which  is 
rather  more  than  8  miles  long,  exteuding  from  the  village  of  Upper 
Lachine  to  MontreaL     The  Sault  St.  Louis  is  the  last  oonsidemble 
impediment  in  the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence.     Some  magnifi- 
cent works  have  been  constructed  within  the  last  12  years  for  the 
Surpose  of  improving  the    navigation  between  Lake  Ontario  and 
[ontreal.     The  series  of  shorter  rapids  occurring  in  the  first  33  miles 
below  Prescott  has  been  overcome  by  means  of  six  locks  and  four 
short  lateral  cuts,  measuring  collectively  9^  milea     The  Cornwall 
Canal,  tciininating  at  the  town  of  Cornwall,  is  II4  miles  long,  with  a 
fall  of  48  feet  distributed  through  seven  locks,  and  avoids  the  most 
violent  rapids  on  the  St  Lawrence.    The  Beaubamois  Canal  is  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river;  it  is  11^  miles  in  length,  ha^  nine 
locks,  and  unites  lakes  St  Francis  and  St  Louis.     These  canals  give 
10  feet  depth  of  water  with  a  width  of  80  feet  at  the  bottom  ;  the 
locks  are  45  feet  wide,  200  feet  long,  and  give  9  feet  depth  of  water. 
The  Lachine  Canal  has  been  enlarged  to  the  same  dimensions.  Through 
the  new  channels  thus  provided  first  class  vessels   run  up   from 
Montreid  to  Toronto  and  Haniiltou,  and  through  the  Weliand  Canal 
to  lakes  Erie.  St  Clair,  and  Huron. 

Though  Montreal  is  580  milrs  from  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
vessels  of  600  tons  get  up  to  it  with  very  little  difficulty.  Be  lew 
Montreal  the  width  of  the  river  varies  from  3  to  4  mile?,  till  after 
receiving  the  river  Richelieu  at  Sorel  or  William  Henry  it  expands 
into  Lake  St  Peter,  which  is  25  miles  long  and  above  9  miles  wide. 
Groups  of  islands  cover  about  9  miles  of  its  surface  at  its  upper  end ; 
and  farther  down  shoals  stretch  from  both  banks,  which  are  low,  far 
into  the  lake,  so  that  only  a  narrow  passage  from  12  to  18  feet  deep  is 
left  in  the  middle.  About  10  miles  from  the  lower  end  of  this  lake, 
the  St  Lawrence  is  joined  by  the  river  St  Maurice,  near  the  town  of 
Three  Rivers,  where  the  tides  are  sometimes  perceptible,  though  they 
are  generally  not  much  felt  for  several  miles  farther  down.  Three 
Rivers  is  432  miles  from  the  head  of  the  island  of  AnticostL 

Richelieu  Rapid,  the  last  in  the  St  Lawrence,  occurs  52  miles 
below  Three  Rivers.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  here  se  much  contracted 
and  obstructed  by  rocks  that  it  leaves  only  a  very  narrow  channel,  in 
which  at  ebb  tide  a  rapid  is  formed  that  cannot  be  passed  without 
great  care.  But  when  the  ocean  swell  is  at  its  height  the  rapid  dis- 
appears, as  the  tides  rise  here  from  15  to  20  feet  At  Quebec, 
180  miles  below  Montreal,  the  river  is  only  1314  yards  wide^  but  the 
navigation  is  completely  unobstructed ;  and  just  below  the  narrow 
channel  lies  a  deep  basin  4  miles  wide,  formed  by  the  head  of  the 
island  of  Orleans,  and  serving  as  a  harbour  for  the  city.  Below  that 
island  the  St  Lawrence  expands  continually  till  it  enters  the  Gulf. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saguenay  it  is  18  miles,  and  at  Cape  des 
Monts  or  Mont  Pel^e  25  miles  across ;  but  here  the  left  bank  trends 
suddenly  almost  north,  so  that  at  the  Seven  Islands  the  banks  are 
73  miles  apart  The  distance  between  Cape  Roziere  and  Mjngan 
settlement  on  the  Labrador  shore  is  very  near  105  miles.  This  may 
be  considered  as  the  embouchure  of  the  St  Lawrence.  Its  waters 
begin  to  be  brackish  21  miles  below  Quebec  and  they  are  perfectly 
salt  at  Kamouraska,  75  miles  lower  down.  Several  islands  occur  in 
the  lower  and  wider  course  of  the  river,  of  which  the  lai^gest  is  the 
island  of  Orleans,  about  10  miles  below  Quebec,  which  is  about 
18  miles  long,  5  miles  wide,  and  well  cultivated.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  river  is  the  lai^e  island  of  Anticosti. 

If  we  consider  Lake  Superior  as  the  true  source  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, the  course  of  the  river  is  between  600  and  700  milea  Sorter 
than  that  of  the  Mississippi. 
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That  part  of  Canada  to  tbo  north  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  river 
St  Lawrence  may  be  divided  into  thit:c  sectiona.  The  most  western 
comprehends  tbo  countiy  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  north  shoi'es  of 
Lake  Huron,  and  is  divided  from  that  farther  east  by  the  range  of 
mountains  called  La  Cloche,  which  commence  opposite  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Qi-and  Manitoulin  Island,  and  extend  farther  north  than 
they  have  been  explored.  This  part  of  Canada  is  very  little  known, 
:md  contains  no  European  settlement  except  a  few  establishments  for 
the  fur-trade.  It  seems  to  be  a  table-land  of  considerable  elevation, 
the  surface  of  which  is  often  slightly  broken  and  covered  with  small 
hills,  but  in  other  parts  spreads  out  in  extensive  levels.  It  is  full  of 
small  lakes,  and  is  traversed  by  a  great  number  of  small  rivers ;  in  | 
wme  places  it  is  covered  with  extensive  swamps.  It  is  generally  well 
wooded.  The  middle  section  extends  from  the  La  Cloche  Mountains 
oast  to  the  Ottawa,  and  comprehends  all  the  countries  west  of  that 
nver,  and  also  the  peninsula  which  lies  between  the  lakes  Huron, 
Ontario,  and  Erie,  and  terminates  at  the  rivers  St.  Clair  and  Detroit 
It  embra^^es  consequently  the  whole  settled  part  of  Upper  Canada  and 
a  very  small  portion  of  Lower  Canada.  The  surface  of  this  section 
comprise  a  table-land  of  a  somewhat  uneven  surface,  two  extensive 
terraces,  and  a  level  plain.  The  table-land  comprehends  the  northern 
half  of  this  section ;  its  southern  edge  is  marked  on  the  west  t>y  the 
rise  in  the  country  between  lakes  Simcoe  and  Muskoka.  This  accli- 
vity  continues  eastward  at  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  S.  ^  45"*  N. 
lat,  and  may  be  considered  as  terminating  a  little  east  of  the  meridian 
of  77*.  From  the  shores  of  the  Georgian  Bay  the  country  rises 
rapidly  to  a  consideritble  height ;  that  portion  of  the  table-land  east 
of  Laku  Huron  ia750  feet  above  the  lake,  and  1344  feet  above  the 
aesL  This  height  may  be  considered  about  the  average  elevation  of 
the  table-land.  Its  surface  is  probably  not  very  irregular,  except 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa,  where  it  is  broken  by  extensive 
valleys  running  parallel  to  the  river,  and  considerably  depressed 
below  the  surface  of  the  table-laud.  About  the  middle  of  this  ele- 
vated country  is  a  depression  which  contains  numerous  lakes,  united 
by  two  rivers,  of  which  one  called  Nesswabio  runs  north  and  after- 
wards east,  and  joins  the  Ottawa ;  and  the  other,  called  Muskoka,  runs 
fu>at  south  and  then  west)  and  after  having  traversed  the  Trading 
Lake  and  Lake  Muskoka,  and  formed  several  rapids,  empties  itseS" 
into  the  Georgian  Bay.  Towards  the  north-western  boundary  is  Lake 
Ni pissing,  which  is  above  50  miles  in  diameter,  and  is  750  feet  above  the 
sea«  From  its  southern  extremity  issues  a  river  called  the  Frangais, 
or  Frtnch  River,  which  forms  several  rapids  before  it  enters  liake 
Huron.  As  far  as  this  table-laud  has  been  explored  it  appears  to  be 
generally  covered  with  forests  of  hard  wood,  and  to  have  a  fertile  soil 
It  is  still  entirely  in  possession  of  the  native  tribes,  among  which  the 
Mississagua  are  the  most  numerous. 

The  Ottawa,  which  bounds  this  country  on  the  east,  issues  from 
Lake  Temiscaming,  but  it?  remotest  branches  rise  nearly  100  miles 
beyond  that  lake.  Its  upper  course  is  only  visited  by  traders  in  fur 
and  timber.  The  first  European  settlement  is  at  Lake  Allumettes, 
not  far  from  the  place  where  the  Nesswabic  enters  the  lake.  In  this 
]  Art  the  Ottawa  divides  into  two  channels,  inclosing  between  them 
Black  River  Island,  which  is  about  15  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  4  miles.  The  upper  course  of  this  river  consists  only  ofiM 
Kerics  of  lakes,  connected  by  short  channels,  which  always  exhibit 
ra[>id8  or  fialls.  Farther  down  is  the  Grand  Calumet  Island,  which  is 
about  20  miles  long  and  7  miles  in  its  greatest  width.  Both  the 
channels  which  inclose  it  are  full  of  rapids.  At  the  Lake  Des  Chats 
the  Ottawa  is  joined  by  the  Madawasca,  which  descends  from  the 
tableland  by  a  couiro  of  about  100  miles.  Lake  Chaudi6re  is  18  miles 
long,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  5  miles ;  at  the  lower  end  of  this 
lake  commence  the  falls  called  Chaudi^res,  or  Kettles,  from  theirform, 
the  principal  of  which  is  60  feet  high.  Below  these  falls  near  Hull 
is  the  mouth  of  the  Gatineau  River,  which  flows  from  the  north- 
north-west  through  an  immense  valley  of  rich  soil,  and  is  navigable 
by  canoes  for  more  than  300  miles.  From  this  point  the  Ottawa  is 
naTigable  for  steam-boats  to  Grenville,  a  distance  of  60  miles :  and  in 
this  part  of  its  course  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  so  far  are  generally 
high,  subside  so  much  that  the  adjacent  coimtry  is  inundated  in 
spring  and  autumn  for  more  than  a  mile.  At  Grenville  is  the  rapid 
called  Long  Sault  At  Point  Fortune  the  Ottawa  gradually  begins 
to  expand  into  the  Lake  Two  Mountains,  which  dischai^s  itself  by 
the  rapid  of  St  Anne's  into  the  St.  Lawrence  where  it  forms  the 
Lake  St  Louis  above  Montrsal.  To  avoid  the  rapids  the  Grenville 
Canal  has  been  constructed  on  the  north  bank  between  the  town  of 
Grenville  and  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Moimtains.  Thus  the  Ottawa  is 
navigable  up  to  Bytown  and  the  Chaudidre  Falls,  a  distance  of  above 
100  milee.  The  course  of  the  Ottawa  from  Lake  Temiscaming  to 
Lake  Two  Mountains  is  about  S50  miles.  The  country  bounded  by 
the  lower  course  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  Cataraqui  rises  with  gentle 
acclivities  in  the  form  of  terraces  from  the  banks  of  both  rivers.  In 
the  eastern  districts  the  highest  land  extends  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Cataraqui ;  but  north  of  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands 
it  turns  to  the  west^  and  continues  in  that  direction  till  it  joins  the 
table-land  near  77"*  W.  long.  This  ridge  is  probably  not  more  than 
700  feet  above  the  sea  :  it  is  lowest  at  it^  western  extremity,  where  it 
occupies  a  greater  space  and  incloses  a  number  of  lakes,  the  greatest 
of  which  ai^  the  Rideau  and  Mississippi  lakes.    Some  portions  of  his 


countiy  are  marshy,  but  in  general  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  agricultiire 
is  rapidly  advancing.  The  comparatively  small  elevation  of  the 
western  districts  has  suggested  the  formation  of  a  canal  between 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  Ottawa.  This  grand  work  is  called  the  Rideau 
Canal  from  the  lake  of  that  name,  which  it  enters  at  the  south  and 
quits  at  the  northern  extremity.  The  canal  is  135  miles  long,  begin- 
ning at  Kingston  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  terminating  at 
the  foot  of  the  Chaudi^re  Falls.  Lake  liideau,  which  is  about 
24  miles  long  and  6  miles  wide  on  an  average,  is  the  summit-level  of 
the  canal,  from  which  it  descends  283  feet  to  the  Ottawa  River,  and 
15-1  feet  to  Lake  Ontario.  On  the  north  side  of  Rideau  LiUce  are 
30  locks,  and  on  the  south  side  17  locks.  The  locks  are  142  feet  in 
length,  83  feet  in  width,  the  deptS  of  water  being  5  feet,  so  that 
vessels  under  125  tons  can  navigate  the  canal. 

The  country  between  the  table-land  and  Lake  Ontario  forms  two 
distinct  terraces,  which  extend  from  east  to  west  They  are  divided 
from  each  other  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  which  begin  between  77°  and  78* 
W.  long.,  near  the  west  oimI  of  the  Bay  of  Quintd,  about  8  or  9  mile<! 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  run  west  nearly  in  a  straight 
line,  under  the  parallel  of  44°  N.  As  they  proceed  farther  west 
they  are  farther  from  the  lake,  so  that  opposite  the  town  of  Toronto 
the  plain  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  is  24  miles  wide,  and  where  the 
ridge  terminates,  near  80"  W.  long.,  it  is  still  wider."  Between  this 
rid'^e  and  the  south  edge  of  the  table-land  is  the  upper  terrace,  which 
is  much  larger.  At  the  eastern  extremity  it  extends  to  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  (2nin)<5,  and  farther  west  the  southern  range  remains 
always  about  50  milus  distant  from  the  south  edge  of  the  table-land  ; 
its  length  is  about  150  miles.  Both  terraces  are  divided  from  the  low 
plain,  which  extends  farther  west  between  the  lakes  of  Huron  and 
Erie  by  a  ridge  of  hills  which  begins  on  the  north  on  the  shores  of 
Natawasauga  Bay,  and  runs  south  to  the  west  end  of  Lake  Ontario, 
where  it  forms  the  Burlington  Heights,  and  continues  along  tho  shores 
of  Burlington  Bay  and  the  south  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  a  distance 
not  exceeding  from  4  to  8  miles.  Near  Queeustown  it  reaches  the 
Niagara  River,  where  it  forms  the  Graat  Falls.  It  continues  in  an 
easterly  direction  through  the  state  of  New  York  to  Lockport,  where 
it  is  about  12  miles  from  Lake  Erie.  It  afterwards  crosses  the  Great 
Erie  Canal,  runs  parallel  to  it,  and  subsides  at  Rochester,  on  the 
Gen  essee  River. 

The  northeiii  and  larger  of  the  terraces  seems  to  rise  giudually  from 
east  to  west  In  its  western  district  is  Lake  Simcoe,  whose  suiiace 
covers  300  square  miles,  and  is  at  least  100  feet  above  Lake  Huron  and 
468  feet  above  Lake  Ontario.  From  its  north  shore  issues  a  considerable 
river  called  the  Severn,  which  empties  itself  into  an  inlet  of  Lake  Huron, 
called  Gloucester  Bay.  Barrie,  the  thriving  chiei  town  of  the  Simcoe 
district)  stands  at  the  head  of  Kctnpenfeldt  Bay,  a  large  inlet  of  Lake 
Simcoe,  on  its  north-west  side.  Balsam  Lake,  farther  to  the  east,  may 
be  considered  as  tho  source  of  the  river  Trent,  which  running  east 
unites  the  lakes  Sturgeon,  Pigeon,  Shemong,  Shibauticon,  and  Trout, 
all  of  which  lie  on  the  northern  border  of  the  terrace,  and  extend 
several  miles  from  south  to  north.  Issuing  from  Trout  Lake  the 
river  runs  with  many  windings  south,  and  ivaches  Rice  Lake  by  a 
bold  bend  to  the  east  This  lake,  which  is  25  miles  long,  and  from 
4  to  5  miles  wide,  lies  south-west  and  north-east^  and  only  15  miles 
from  Lake  Ontario.  The  Trent  leaves  the  lake  at  its  north-eastern 
extremity  and  continues  in  that  direction  for  about  30  miles,  when  it 
turns  east,  soon  afterwards  south-west,  then  east,  and  afterwards 
south,  till  it  falls  into  tho  Bay  of  Quintd.  The  Bay  of  Quintd  is  only 
a  long,  irregular,  and  winding  lake,  divided  from  Ontario  by  the 
peninsula  of  Prince  Edward.  Its  length  measured  along  its  windings 
is  near  50  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  6  to  12  miles.  The 
isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Prince  Edward  with  the 
continent  is,  at  its  western  extremity;  only  threo  furlongs  wide.  The 
peninsula  is  indented  on  every  side  by  small  bays  and  aoves,  offering 
anchorage  and  shelter  for  such  vessels  as  navigate  the  lakes. 

Of  the  upper  terrace  the  soil,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  fertile,  and 
it  contains  few  sterile  tracts  except  swamps.  It  is  c^rvered  with 
valuable  timber.  Iron  ore  is  abundant  European  settlements  are 
fast  increasing.  The  southern  terrace,  which  terminates  in  rather  a 
high  shore  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  extends  between  the  peninsula  of 
Prince  Edward  and  Darlington,  is  generally  level  and  very  fertile, 
with  the  exception  of  a  sandy  plain  between  Ontario  and  Rice  Lake; 
west  of  Darlington  the  soil  along  the  lake  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 

The  plain  of  Upper  Canada  comprehends  the  peninsula  which 
extends  between  the  lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  nearly  in  the  form  of  an 
equilateral  triangle,  whose  base  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from  Fort 
Erie,  on  the  inlet  of  the  river  Niagara,  to  Cape  Hurd,  the  north 
extremity  of  Cabot's  Head,  a  distance  of  216  miles.  Another  line, 
cutting  it  at  a  right  angle  and  striking  Detroit  River  at  Amherstburg, 
is  about  195  miles  long.  All  this  tract,  which  contains  about  20,006 
square  miles,  is  level,  or  slightly  undulating,  except  on  its  east  side, 
where  it  borders  on  the  hills  which  separate  it  from  the  terraces. 
About  the  sources  of  the  Thames  indeed  it  appears  to  contain  some 
rising  ground,  the  upper  plain  of  which  is  a  kind  of  swamp  or  moor. 
The  whole  tract  is  an  alluvial  soil  of  great  fertility,  containing  neither 
stones  nor  graveL  Most  of  it  is  covered  with  lai^e  forests  of  maple, 
beech,  oak,  basswood,  ash,  elm,  hickory,  walnut,  butternut,  chestnut, 
cherry,  birch  cedar  and  pine.    In  the  midst  of  these  woods,  and  Eome- 
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times  on  th«  banks  of  the  rivens  there  are  prairies  or  natural  meadows 
of  no  great  extent,  generally  ooTering  only  a  few  thousand  acres,  and 
containing  on  them  small  clumps  of  lofty  pines,  white  oak  and  poplar, 
scattered  here  and  there.  The  lai^gest  of  these  prairies  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Long  Point  and  the  rivers  Thames  and  Ouse.  The 
largest  river  of  this  plain  is  the  Thames,  whose  sources  are  in  the 
great  swamp  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  country.  Its  upper 
course  is  north  and  south  as  far  as  London,  whence  its  general  direc- 
tion is  south-west  It  discharges  itself  into  Lake  St.  Clair,  after  a 
winding  course  of  nearly  150  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  as  far 
as  Chatham,  15  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  for  boats  nearly  to  its 
source ;  but  it  has  a  bar  at  its  entrance.  The  Oi^f,  or  Grand  River, 
rises  in  the  hills  south  of  Natawosauga  Bay,  about  SO  miles  from  it, 
and  runs  with  a  very  winding  course,  first  about  75  or  80  miles  south, 
and  then  nearly  the  same  distance  south-east,  till  it  falls  into  Lake 
Erie  at  Sherbrooke.  It  has  more  water  than  the  Thames,  and  is  900 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  but  the  bar  across  its  entrance  has  only  eight 
feet  of  water  on  it.  Nevertheless  it  forms  one  of  the  best  harbours 
on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  The  river  is  navigable  about  25 
miles  from  its  mouth  for  schooners,  and  considerably  farther  up  for 
lai^e  boats.  The  Wellandf  or  Chippewayf  which  rises  between  the 
west  end  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  banks  of  the  Oiue,  runs  east  and 
falls  into  the  river  Niagara  nearly  three  miles  above  the  Great  Falls. 
For  more  than  25  miles  from  its  mouth  its  depth  varies  between  9 
and  15  feet.  It  has  given  its  name  to  the  canal  which  unites  the 
lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  The  Welland  Canal  was  formerly  navigable 
only  by  vessels  not  exceeding  125  tons.  It  has  of  late  years  been 
reconstructed  so  as  to  give  passage  to  vessels  140  feet  long  by  26 
feet  4  inches  beam,  and  of  about  450  tons  burden.  The  aqueduct 
which  carries  the  canal  over  the  river  Welland  is  an  extensive  stone 
structure. 

We  have  now  to  describe  the  third  great  section  of  Canada  north 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  that  which  extends  from  the  Ottawa  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  Lower  Canada.  About 
30  miles  below  Quebec  is  Cape  Torment,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  a  mountain  rises  to  the  height  of  1890  feet  above  the  sea.  A 
line  drawn  from  this  point  at  right  angles  to  the  river  divides  the 
northern  countries  into  two  portions,  which  are  different  in  features 
and  character.  Between  the  moutii  of  the  Ottawa  and  Cape  Torment 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  low,  or  of  very  moderate  elevation, 
as  far  as  Richelieu  Rapid,  52  miles  below  Three  Rivers ;  but  from  this 
point  they  begin  to  rise  and  assume  a  bold  character,  which  continues 
mcreasing  to  Cape  Diamond,  on  which  Quebec  stands,  and  still  more 
towards  Cape  Torment  Where  the  banks  are  low  the  adjacent 
country  from  5  to  15  miles  inland  is  levels  or  rises  gradually  to  slightly 
elevated  terraoea  fieyond  this  level  the  country  rises  m  moderate 
hills  with  gentle  slopes.  The  range  of  hills  in  the  background  begins 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa  near  Grenville,  and  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  St  Lawrence  in  a  north-east  direction.  In  the  parallel  of 
Quebec  it  turns  east,  and  covers  the  country  about  that  town  with 
numerous  hills  which  are  divided  from  one  another  by  fine  valleys. 
The  country  has  thus  a  different  aspect  in  those  districts  where  the 
banks  of  the  river  begin  to  be  high  and  bold.  The  soil  of  this  tract 
along  the  river  is  generally  good.  The  country  behind  the  range  of 
mountains  has  onlv  been  explored  along  the  course  of  a  few  rivers. 
It  appears  to  contam  very  few  tracts  fit  for  agriculture  in  the  narrow 
river  valleys.  The  intervening  spaces  are  occupied  by  ranges  of  high 
and  bare  rooks  which  contam  numerous  small  lakes  and  swamps. 
The  larger  rivers  have  their  origin  to  the  west  of  the  mountain  range, 
break  through  it,  and  fall  into  the  St  Lawrence.  Those  which  join  it 
to  the  south  of  the  Richelieu  Rapid  are  navigable  for  20  miles  and 
upwards  from  their  mouth,  but  are  obstructed  by  rapids  and  cataracts 
higher  up.  The  rivers  which  dischai|^e  themselves  into  the  St  Law- 
rence north  o(  Richelieu  Rapid  are  for  the  most  part  too  rapid  to  be 
navigated ;  they  are  used  in  the  spring  to  float  down  the  timber  to 
the  mills  situated  near  their  mouth.  Tne  laigest  of  these  rivers  is  the 
St  Maurice,  whose  upper  branches  rise  Ur  in  the  interior  behind  the 
mountain  range.  They  are  three  in  number,  and  each  of  them  passes 
through  a  considerable  number  of  large  lakes.  They  unite  near  48** 
N.  lat,  from  which  point  the  river  runs  in  a  south-east  direction  with 
numerous  bends  to  its  mouth  near  Three  Rivers,  a  course  of  above 
150  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  to  La  Tuque,  about  100  miles 
from  its  mouth,  but  there  are  some  rapids  which  must  be  avoided  by 
short  portages.  The  country  extendmg  north-east  from  Cape  Tor- 
ment is  almost  entireW  unknown,  except  the  valley  of  the  river  Sagiie- 
xiay.  The  coast  has  a  forbidding  appearance.  From  Cape  Torment  the 
ridge  continues  unbroken,  except  by  the  beds  of  rivers  and  rivulets, 
until  it  lowers  15  or  18  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay.  It 
rises  from  the  water-edge  with  a  steep  ascent  to  an  average  height  of 
800  or  400  feet,  but  in  some  places  of  2000  feet  Farther  down  it 
subsides  in  approaching  the  Bergeronnes,  and  sinks  to  a  moderate 
elevation  at  Pontneuf,  about  40  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sague* 
xiay.  But  towards  Pointe  des.  Monts  the  banks  rise  again,  and  con- 
tinue at  a  great  elevation  to  the  boundary  of  Labrador.  The  interior 
is  described  by  the  natives  as  consisting  of  rocky  clifis  and  rugged 
hills  of  inconsiderable  elevation  dispersed  over  barren  plains,  and  with 
thick  forests  studded  with  crooked  and  stunted  pines,  birch,  firs,  and 
cedar.    Small  lakes  and  swamfM  abound  over  the  whole  tract    The 


Si^enay  issues  from  Lake  St  John,  which  covers  about  540  square 
miles  and  receives  several  large  rivers,  of  which  the  Wiatshuan  and 
the  Assuapmoussoin  are  the  most  considerable ;  but  their  course  is 
very  imperfectly  known.  Aix>und  Lake  St  John  are  some  tracts  of 
cultivable  land.  Two  rivers  issue  from  the  east  part  of  the  lake^ 
called  the  Grande  and  Petite  Discharge,  and  unite  after  a  course  of 
about  40  or  50  miles,  forming  an  island  38  mileaJong  with  an  average 
breadth  of  17  miles.  After  their  junction  the  river  is  called  Saguenay, 
and  runs  nearly  100  miles  to  its  mouth  near  Tadoussac  For  about 
half  the  distance  the  banks  are  rich  and  fertile,  but  in  the  lower  half 
they  are  formed  of  rocks  rising  from  200  to  1000  feet  in  height  The 
current  of  the  Saguenay  is  very  quick,  though  its  depth  ia  great ;  it 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  anv  size  for  about  70  miles  to  Ha-Ha  Bay, 
which  is  a  good  harbour.  The  tide  ascends  to  the  union  of  the  two 
Dischai^es,  and  rises  about  15  feet  A  mass  of  turbid  water  brought 
down  by  this  river  darkens  the  stream  of  the  St  Lawrence  for  many 
miles. 

In  the  south  section  of  Lower  Canada  there  is  a  moimtain  range  at 
the  sources  of  the  Connecticut  River,  on  l^e  boundary-line' between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  which  runs  east-north-east  to  the  origin 
of  the  St. John  River,  and  thence  nearly  due  north  till  it  approaches 
within  about  20  miles  of  the  St  Lawrence  River.  It  then  turns 
north-east,  and  continues  in  that  direction  parallel  to  the  river,  its 
rocky  heights  often  advancing  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  By 
this  mountain  range,  which  terminates  in  capes  Roziere  and  Gasp^, 
the  coimtry  is  divided  into  three  regions,  one  lying  to  the  west  of  the 
mountain  range  which  runs  north,  the  second  forming  the  narrow 
tract  along  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  third  comprehending  a  small 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  St  John  River.  The  western  districts  of  the 
first  region  form  an  almost  level  plain,  on  which,  at  considerable  dis- 
tances, a  few  isolated  mountains  rise  abruptly  above  the  surface.  The 
summit  of  Rouville  Hill  is  1100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  St  Law- 
rence. This  flat  country  extends  almost  to  the  river  St  Francis ; 
but  towards  the  south  the  surface  becomes  progressively  hilly,  till  it 
assumes  a  moimtainous  character  towards  the  lakes  of  Memphramagog 
and  St  Francis.  The  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence  are  low,  and  partly 
marshy,  especially  on  the  shores  of  Lake  St  Peter ;  but  lower  down 
they  gradually  begin  to  rise,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chaudi6re  they 
are  high  and  bold,  and  continue  so  to  Point  Levy,  opi)08ite  Quebec. 
The  western  larel  districts  have  the  best  soil  in  Lower  Canada,  from 
which  wheat  is  exported  to  Great  Britain.  This  is  probably  the  most 
populous  and  best  cultivated  part  of  Canada.  Between  the  St  Francis 
and  the  Chaudidre  the  soil  varies  very  much  in  fertility,  and  large 
portions  of  it  are  still  covered  with  forests. 

The  Chawbly,  also  called  RichdUu,  St.  John,  St,  Zouii,  and  Sorel, 
the  lai^est  of  the  rivers  of  Lower  Canada  which  fiUl  into  the  St  Law- 
rence from  the  south,  rises  in  Lake  G^rge,  in  New  York  state,  which 
lake  is  united  by  a  short  passage  to  Lake  Champlain.  Issuing  from 
Lake  Champlain,  the  Chambly  is  a  wide  river,  but  it  grows  graidually 
narrower  as  it  proceeds  north,  so  that  at  its  mouth  it  is  only  250  yards 
broad,  while  near  Lake  Champlain  its  width  exceeds  1000  yards.  The 
upper  course  is  rather  violent,  and  at  some  places  broken  by  rapids ; 
lower  down  its  current  is  regular  and  gentle.  It  is  navigable  for 
decked  vessels  12  or  14  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  to  Lake  Champlain 
for  boats  and  canoes.  From  St  John  there  is  a  ship  navigation  to 
the  towns  on  Lake  Champlain.  By  this  river  the  produce  of  part  of 
the  state  of  New  York  contiguous  to  Lake  Champlain  is  brought  to 
MontreaL  At  the  mouth  is  the  town  of  William  Henry,  or  SoreL 
The  course  of  the  Chambly  in  Canada  is  above  70  milea  The  SL 
Francis  rises  in  the  lake  of  St  Francis,  which  is  about  18  or  20  miles 
long.  And  very  irregular  in  breadth.  The  river  issues  from  its  west 
side,  and  runs  about  30  miles  south-west,  where  it  turns  to  the  north- 
west^ and  soon  afterwards  uniting  with  the  river  Magog,  flowing  from 
Lake  Memphramagog,  it  continues  its  course  north-west  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  St  Lawrence,  a  distance  of  about  70  miles.  The  nume- 
rous rapids  and  falls  render  the  navigation  of  this  river  difficult  and 
laborious ;  yet  the  trade  upon  it  is  considerable.  The  ChawlUrt  rises 
in  the  lake  of  M^gantic,  north-east  of  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut 
and  flows  about  half  of  its  course  north  and  the  other  half  north- 
north-west  It  is  not  navigable,  owing  to  the  rapids  and  falls  follow- 
ing one  another  in  quick  succession.  About  four  miles  from  its  mouth 
are  the  Chaudidre  Falls,  which  are  130  feet  high,  the  breadth  of  the 
river  not  being  more  than  as  many  yards.  Few  falls  can  be  compared 
with  these  for  picturesque  beauty.  The  course  of  the  river  is  more 
than  100  miles.  The  country  along  the  St  Lawrence,  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Chaudidre,  rises  from  the  banks  of  the  river  in  irregular 
ridges,  with  generally  a  steep  ascent^  and  attains  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion at  the  distance  of  10,  15,  and  20  miles  from  the  river.  It  then 
forms  a  sort  of  table-land,  which  descends  gently  towards  the  river 
St  Johfi.  East  of  Point  Levy  the  banks  soon  b^gin  to  lower,  and  for 
some  extent  are  of  moderate  elevation.  At  St  Anne  they  rise  into 
isolated  cliffii  of  considerable  height,  and  continue  so  to  Kamouraaka 
and  St  Andrew's.  Farther  down  there  is,  close  to  the  river,  a  steep 
ascent)  vanning  between  150  and  200  feet;  and  this  elevation  is  stiu 
considerably  increased  opposite  Bic  Island.  From  this  part  to  C<^ 
Roziere  it  maintains  nearly  the  same  height  and  character,  except  at 
a  few  places  where  the  riverl  descend  from  the  mountains.  A  very 
small  part  of  this  country  is  fit  for  cultivation,  and  the  population  is 
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inconsiderable.  The  peninsula  of  Oaspd,  extending  between  the 
mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  ChaleurSi  contains  an  ele- 
vated valley,  skirted  by  two  ranges  of  high  hills,  which  extend  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ristigouche  rivers  and 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  In.  the  valley  is  a  series  of  lakes,  which  send 
out  rivers  that  cnt  the  ranges  and  fall  into  the  St  Lawrence  or  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs.  The  settlements  are  few,  and  situated  along  the 
Biy  of  Chaleurs,  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence  being  nearly  unin- 
habited. 

That  portion  of  Lower  Canada  which  is  drained  by  the  St.  John 
and  its  tributaries,  is  in  its  lowest  parts  probably  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  St.  John  River  has  three  upper 
branches,  which  lie  between  46'  and  47'  N.  lat,  and  west  of  70**  W, 
long.,  and  all  unite  near  that  meridian.  The  St,  John,  or,  as  it  is 
here  called,  the  Wallooatoocl',  runs  for  a  great  distance  north-east 
through  the  state  of  Maine,  parallel  to  the  St  Lawrence,  and  between 
30  and  40  miles  from  it  By  degrees  it  declines  to  the  east,  and  is 
here  joined  by  three  large  rivers,  the  AUngash  running  from  the 
south,  and  the  St  Francis  and  the  Madawaska  both  descending  from 
the  north.  After  its  confluence  with  the  Madawaska  it  turns  to  the 
south-east,  and  forms  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  province  until  it 
enters  the  British  colony  of  New  Brunswick,  through  which  it  inins 
in  a  southern  direction  for  more  than  80  miles.  Having  passed  to 
the  south  of  46',  it  again  turns  to  the  east,  and  flows  SO  miles  in 
that  direction,  when  it  again  turns  south,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
60  miles  falls  into  Fimdy  Bay  with  a  wide  rostuary.  Its  course  within 
New  Brunswick  is  above  230  miles;  from  the  frontier  of  that  province 
to  its  junction  with  the  St  Francis  is  about  70  miles,  and  thence  to 
its  source  about  100  miles.  Though  descending  froin  an  elevated 
country,  this  river  is  more  navigable  than  the  others  which  drain 
Canada,  the  lower  coiu«e  of  the  St  Lawrence  excepted.  The  upper 
part  of  its  course,  though  not  very  deep,  and  in  many  parts  rapid,  is 
not  broken  by  fails  or  rapids.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska  are 
the  Little  Falls,  and  at  its  entrance  into  New  Brunswick  the  Qreat 
Fulld,  which  are  75  feet  in  perpendicular  height  Between  these  the 
navigation  is  practicable  for  steamboats.  Below  the  Great  Falls  some 
rapids  «  ccur,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  so  strong  as  to  interrupt 
navigation.  Vessels  of  from  50  to  100  tons  ascend  to  Fredericton, 
about  100  miles  from  the  mouth. 

Geology. — The  geological  character  of  Canada,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
asoertained,  is  in  general  granitic,  with  sandstone  and  calcareous  rocks, 
the  latter  of  a  soft  texture,  disposed  in  horizontal  strata.  The  banks 
of  the  St  Lawrence  are  in  many  places  formed  of  a  schistose  sub- 
staDce  in  a  decaying  state ;  but  still  granite  is  everywhere  found  and 
always  in  strata  more  or  less  inclined.  Cap.'  Torment,  80  miles  below 
Quel^ec,  is  a  round,  massive,  granite  mountain,  about  1000  feet  high, 
and  the  north  shore  of  the  river  eastward  of  that  point  is  generally  of 
the  primitive  formations.  Except  fn  the  marahcs  and  swamps,  rocks 
obtrude  over  all  parts  of  the  surface.  In  many  places  there  occur 
deep  fissures  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  wide ;  the  Indians  describe 
some  of  these  rents  as  seveml  miles  long,  and  40  or  50  feet  deep ; 
when  covered  with  the  thick  underwood  they  are  at  times  very 
dangerous  to  the  traveller.  Intense  frost  may  have  occasioned  these 
chasms ;  but  the  more  received  opinion  attributes  them  to  some  great 
subterranean  action,  such  as  the  tremendous  earthquake  recorded  in 
a  manuscript  in  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Quebec.  The  first  shock 
occurred  on  the  5th  of  February  1663,  and  raged  with  grc:it  violence 
for  fifteen  minutes,  extending  simultaneously  over  180,000  square 
miles  of  country.  It  continued  afterwards  to  be  felt  for  nearly  six 
months  almost  without  intermission.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec 
a  reddish  or  dark  gray  slate  generally  appears,  and  it  forms  the  bed 
of  the  St  Lawrence  and  of  Lake  Ontario  as  far  as  Niagara.  Boulders 
of  granite,  limestone,  sandstone,  syenite  trap,  and  marble  occur 
throughout  the  same  extensive  region.  The  strata  laid  bare  in  the 
chasm  at  the  falls  of  Niagara  are  limestone,  next  slate,  and  lowest 
isandstonei  The  upper  and  lowermost  of  these  strata  compose  the 
Hccondary  formations  of  a  large  portion  of  Canada,  and  of  nearly  all 
the  vast  territory  in  the  United  States  which  is  drained  by  the  Mis- 
4'.8:$ippi.  Slate  is  often  interposed  between  them  as  at  Niagara.  It  is 
ihere  nearly  40  feet  thick,  fragile  like  shale,  and  crumbling  away  from 
beneath  the  limestone,  so  as  to  afford  strong  ground  for  the  opinion 
that  there  has  been  for  many  ages  a  continual  retrocession  of  the 
Great  Falls.  The  islands  and  the  level  shores  of  Lake  Huron  are  a 
calcareous  region  aboimding  in  organic  remains.  Part  of  the  northern 
and  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Superior  present  old  formations — syenite, 
stratified  greenstone,  alternating  five  times  with  vast  beds  of  granite. 
Great  quantities  of  the  older  shell-limestone  are  strewn  in  rolled 
masses  on  the  beach.  Amygdaloid  occupies  also  a  veiy  lai^ge  tract  to 
the  north,  mingled  with  porphyries,  conglomerates,  and  other  sub- 
st^ices.  From  Thimder  Mountain  westward  trap  pose-greenstone  is 
the  prevailing  rock ;  it  forms  some  strange  pilastered  precipices  near 
Fort  William. 

MinercUa. — The  mineral  resources  of  Canada  are  immense,  but  till 
very  recently  they  have  been  almost  wholly  neglected.  Marbles  and 
serpentine  are  quite  common.  Plumbago,  ores  of  antimony,  lead, 
irofn,  and  copper  are  frequently  met  with.  The  mountains  north  of 
the  Saguenay  abound  in  iron  to  such  an  extent  as  to  influence  the 
nuuiner^B  compass.    The  ii*on  mines  of  St  Maurice  have  lo:ig  been 


celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their  yield,  and  metal  not  at  all  infe- 
rior is  cheaply  pix>duccd  at  Uharlotteville  near  Lake  Ene,  and  at  the 
Marmora  works  about  32  miles  north  of  the  Bay  of  Quints.  The 
dreary  wastes  northward  of  Lake  Superior  contain  stores  of  copper, 
perhaps  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the  world.  At  the  Coppermine 
River  300  miles  from  the  Sault  de  St.  Marie  the  metal  occurs  in  great 
masses  in  a  pure  state.  Gold,  silver,  and  tin  have  also  been  discovered 
in  the  same  region.  The  northern  and  western  shores  of  Ontario 
abound  in  salt  springs,  some  of  which  (Stony  Creek  and  St  Cathe- 
rine's) are  very  productive.  The  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie  exhibits 
immense  beds  of  gypsum  which  are  quarried  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Soil,  Agriculture,  dsc. — The  soil  of  Canada  is  generally  good,  as  that 
made  by  the'  decay  of  forests  for  thousands  of  years  upon  substrata 
chiefly  formed  of  the  deposit  from  waters,  must  necessarily  be.  It  is 
extremely  fertile ;  in  some  districts  wheat  has  been  raised  for  20  years 
successively  on  the  same  ground  without  manure.  The  grains  culti- 
vated in  Canada  are  wlieat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  maize. 
Wheat  is  the  staple  of  western  Canada,  and  it  bears  a  higher  price 
than  any  other  in  the  markets  of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  potato 
crops  are  superior,  and  all  the  vegetables  of  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  Old  World  grow  with  great  luxuriance.  All  the  European  fruits, 
and  some  even  of  the  tropical,  are  produced  abundantly  in  this  pro- 
vince, owing  to  the  richness  of  its  soil  and  the  great  heat  of  the 
summer.  Tobacco  grows  well  in  the  western  regions.  Hemp  and 
flax  are  both  indigenous.  The  variety  of  trees  found  in  the  vast 
Canadian  forests  is  astonishing,  and  it  is  supposed  that  many  kinds 
still  remain  unknown.  Of  all  these  none  is  more  beautiful  and  useful 
than  the  maple,  the  adopted  emblem  of  Canadian  nationality.  Its 
timber  is  valuable  for  many  puqioses,  and  large  quantities  of  excellent 
sugar  are  made  from  its  sap.  The  other  forest*  trees  most  prevalent 
are  beech,  bii*ch,  elm,  bass,  ash,  oak,  pine,  hickory,  butternut  balsam, 
hazel,  hemlock,  cherry,  cedar,  cypress,  fir,  poplar,  sycamore^  white- 
wood,  willow,  and  spruce.  Timber  and  ashes,  the  raw  produce  of  the 
forests,  constitute  the  chief  exports  of  the  province.  An  immense 
quantity  of  oak  and  pine  is  annually  sent  down  to  Montreal  and 
Quebec.  The  American  ashes  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  pure 
potash  than  those  of  Dantzio  or  Russia. 

Zoology. — The  wild  animals  of  Canada  are  deer,  moose-deer,  bears, 
wolves,  wolverines,  four  species  of  the  cat  kind — ^namely,  the*  cougar, 
the  loupcervier,  the  catamount,  and  the  manguay  or  lynx — ^foxes,  hares, 
pquirrels,  &c.  The  larger  beasts  of  the  forest  are  fast  disappearing 
before  the  progress  of  civilisation ;  of  the  smaller  ones  many  kinds 
still  remain  in  diminished  numbers.  The  beaver  is  now  seldom  found 
within  reach  of  the  white  settlements. 

The  birds  of  Canada  differ  Uttle  from  those  of  the  same  name  in 
Europe.  The  only  noxious  reptiles  are  the  puffadder,  and  two 
species  of  rattlesnakes ;  and  these  are  rai*ely  seen  in  the  older  settle- 
mcnta  The  Canadian  waters  abound  in  fish  of  almost  every  variety 
known  in  England,  and  others  peculiar  to  the  country.  Stui^eou 
of  100  lbs.  weight  are  frequently  taken,  and  a  giant  species  of  pike, 
called  the  maskencngi,  of  more  than  (50  lbs.  The  trout  of  the  upper 
lakes  attain  the  weight  of  80  lbs.  or  90  lbs.  A  fresh-water  heiring  is 
found  in  great  shoals  in  the  lower  lakes,  but  is  inferior  in  delicacy  to 
the  corresponding  species  of  the  salt  seas.  Salmon  are  numerous  in 
Ontario,  but  are  never  seen  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

Climate, — The  extreme  range  of  temperature  throughout  all  Canada 
is  from  36**  below  to  120**  above  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale;  that  is  io 
say,  from  a  point  two  degi'ees  al>ove  that  at  which  mercury  freezes  to 
a  tropical  summer  heat  The  more  inhabited  parts  of  the  province 
lie  between  42°  and  48*^  N.  lat,  and  their  lowest  temperatiire  is 
scarcely  under  25**.  But  healthful  and  even  agreeable  as  it  is  on  the 
whole,  the  Canadian  climate  everywhere  exhibits  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  far  exceeding  those  incident  to  European  coimtries  under 
the  same  parallels.  Its  hygrometric  condition  is  much  more  constant. 
Fogs  are  almost  u'.iknown  except  in  the  peninsula  of  Gasp^  and  such 
is  the  dryness  of  the  air  that  metals  exposed  to  it  are  seldom  rusted. 
This  remarkable  peculiarity  of  a  region  so  abounding  in  water,  greatly 
mitigates  the  effects  of  both  extremes  of  temperature  on  the  human 
frame;  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  moreover  tempered  in  its  action 
thereon  by  the  usual  absence  of  wind  during  the  greatest  intensity  of 
the  frost.  The  prevailing  winds  ai'e  from  south-west^  north-east^  and . 
north-west  The  south-west  La  the  most  frequent;  it  is  generally 
moderate  and  accompanied  by  clear  skies.  Thunder  storms  aro 
frequent,  and  often  cause  great  damage.  The  aurora  borealia  is  often 
seen  and  has  a  much  greater  brilliancy  than  in  Europe.  Water- 
spouts are  sometimes  formed  on  the  great  lakes. 

Circumstances  of  position  and  local  configuration  occasion  corre- 
sponding varieties  of  climata  in  Canada.  In  the  eastern  division  of 
the  province  the  fall  of  snow  begins  in  November  and  is  completed  by 
the  end  of  December,  when  there  ensues  perfectly  calm  fro«ty  wea- 
ther, with  a  beautiful  clear  blue  sky.  By  the  first  or  second  week  of 
May  the  snow  has  all  disappeared,  summer  is  fully  established,  an.i 
the  vegetation  which  had  been  in  active  progress  for  a  month  or 
more  under  the  snow  breaks  forth  in  profuse  luxuriance.  The  cli- 
mate of  Canada  West  is  milder  and  more  equable  than  that  of  the 
eastern  division,  which  along  with  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
arising  from  the  extenaive  siurface  of  water  presented  by  the  gren^ 
liikes,  makes  the  climate  pnrtici;»;»rljr  favouraulo  lor  the  cuitivatiuu  of 
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wheat  and  other  cereals.    In  Canada  West  out-doors  work  may  be 
prosecuted  at  idl  seasons,  but  in  Canada  East  this  is  occasionally  ren-  { 
dered  impracticable  by  the  severity  of  the  cold.     The  duration  of  | 
winter  ia  less  by  six  or  eight  weeks  in  some  parts  westward-  than  in  ' 
Montreal     The  earth  iu  Canada  West  is  seldom  fi*ozen  more  than  12  , 
or  18  inches  deep,  and  the  covering  of  snow  is  generally  not  more  ' 
than  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  thick.     Tlie  maximum  heat  of 
BummcT  seldom  exceeds  85**,  and  it  is  generally  tempered  by  pleasant  ' 
breezed  fi*0Di  the  lakes.     Fi*om  observations  made  in  her  Majesty's 
observatory  at  Toronto,  it  appeared  that  the  highest  mean  maximum 
was  iu  the  mouth  of  July,  when  it  reached  SS'll",  and  the  lowest 
mean  miuimum  was  in  the  month  of  December,  when  it  stood  at 
3  52°.     The  annual  mean  was  44*39*'.     The  observations  extended 
over  eleven  years,  1840-50. 

The  great  lakes  are  never  icebound  iu  their  centres.  The  St.  Law-  j 
rence  is  frozen  over  every  winter  from  Montreal  to  the  Richelieu 
llapids,  but  from  thonce  to  Quebec  ouly  once  in  about  five  years. 
The  steamboats  on  the  Sfc.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario  seldom  cease 
running  till  near  Chrigtmai,  and  from  Toronto  to  Niagara  they  gene- 
rally continue  to  run  through  the  whole  winter.  The  navigation  is 
t^ntirely  re-opeucd  by  the  first  or  secouil  week  in  ilay. 

Canada  West  is  Bettled  ft>r  the  most  part  by  emigmuts  and  the 
descendautti  of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Irish 
having  i-ather  a  majority.  In  some  loctilities  there  ai*e  large  settle- 
ments of  Pcnnsylvauiau  Germans.  Canada  East  is  inhabited  princi- 
pally by  the  descendants  of  the  old  French  settlers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  where  there  are  lai^ge  trading  popu- 
lations of  BritLsh  origin,  aud  the  eastern  townships  which  the  British 
American  Land  Company  have  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  settling 
with  British  emigrants.  The  Indians  in  Canada  belong  to  two  nations, 
Ihe  Chippeways  or  Ojibbeways,  and  the  Mohawks  or  Iroquois.  The 
former  are  dispersed  over  the  countries  bordering  on  lakes  Superior 
aud  Huron,  the  latter  along  those  bordering  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
between  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron.  A  few  of  them  have  settled 
in  villages  aud  embraced  Chri-stianity ;  the  rest  are  hunters  without 
fixed  abode.  Their  numbers  hardly  amount  at  the  largest  estimate  to 
16,000,  and  are  continually  decreasing  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  white  settlements.  The  Canadians  of  French  origin  have 
preserved  their  native  language,  but  they  generally  speak  it  incor- 
reclly,  and  with  some  intermixture  of  English  words.  They  are 
Homan  Catholia^;  they  have  their  own  peculiar  code  of  laws— that> 
namely,  which  was  in  use  in  the  times  of  the  ancient  French  monarchy, 
and  is  called  '  Coutumes  de  Paris  ; '  and  lastly,  they  hold  their  lands 
by  an  antiquated  feudal  tenure  that  acts  as  an  efiectual  bar  to  all 
improvement.  The  nature  of  this  tenure  will  be  explained  hereafter. 
The  Ottawa  River  to  about  20  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  St. 
Lawrence,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  main  divisions  of  the 
province. 

Lower  Canada,  or  Canada  East,  is  divided  into  36  counties, 
the  names  of  which  we  give  here  with  the  population  of  each 
in  1851 :— Beauharnois,  40,213;  Bellechasse,  17,982;  Berthier,  34,608; 
Bonaventure,  10,844;  Chambly,  20,576;  Champlain,  13,896;  Dor- 
chester, 43,105;  Drummond,  16,562;  Qaap»S,  10,904;  Huntingdon, 
40,645;  Kamouraska,  20,.S96 ;  Leinster,  29,690;  L'lslet,  19,641; 
Lotbini6re,  16,667;  Mdgan tic,  13,835 ;  Mississquoi,  13,484;  Montmo- 
rtincy,  9598;  Montreal,  77,381;  Nicolet,  19,657;  Ottawa,  22,993; 
Portneuf,  19,366;  Quebec,  61,526;  Richelieu,  25,686;  Rouville, 
27,031;  Rimouski,  26,882;  Saguenay,  20,783;  St.  Maurice,  27,562; 
St.  Hyacmthe,  30,623  ;  Sherbrooke,  20,914  ;  Sheffbrd,  16,482  ; 
Stanstead,  13,898;  Ten-ebonne,  26,791;  Two  Mountains,  80,470; 
Vaudreuil,  21,429;  Verchdrea,  14,393;  Yamaska,  14,748 ;— total 
population  of  Canada  East,  890,261. 

In  Canada  East  are  Montreal,  which  was  selected  at  first  as  the 
capital  of  the  united  province,  and  Quebec.  [Montreal  ;  Quebec] 
The  other  towns  are  Three  Rivers,  St.  Hyachithe,  Sherbrooke,  and 
Sorel.  Tfiree  Rivti's  is  prettily  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
St.  Maurice  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  has  a  population  of  4936. 
There  arc  iron  mines  near  the  town.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in 
pot-  and  pearl-ashes.  Three  Rivers  is  one  of  the  depdts  of  the  north- 
west traders,  and  is  ou  the  whole  a  place  of  some  importance  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  ^t.  1/ i/acintJie,  population  8313,  in 
St.  Hyacinthe  county,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yamaska 
River,  about  30  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Montreal.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
collegi'.  tSJierbrookef  population  2998,  the  district  town  of  the  eastern 
townships,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Magog  with  the  Si.  Francis 
River.  Its  extensive  command  of  water-power  gives  it  great  facilities 
for  manufactures.  The  chief  public  building  here  is  the  court-house 
and  jail.  Scrrcl,  or  William  Ileni'i/,  population  3424,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Richelieu  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  likely  from  its  advantageous 
situation  to  be  of  much  greater  importance  than  it  has  yet  attained. 
By  the  Chambly  Canal  there  is  communication  between  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  St  Lawrence  ht  Sorel.  There  ia  aUo  a  railway  on  the  same 
line  of  route. 

The  following  villages  in  Canada  East  may  be  named  with  the 
population  of  each  in  1861 : — Aylmer,  in  Ottawa  county,  near  the 
borders  of  Canada  East,  population  1169 ;  Batiscar,  in  Champlain 
county,  [»opulation  about  750;  Beauharnois,  in  Beauharnois  county, 
population  874 ;  Berthier-en-haut^  population  about  1600 ;  Chambly, 


population,  884;  Cote  St.  Louis,  iu  Ivloutreal  county,  995;  Fi-a^arvilb, 
m  Rimoudci  county,  995  ;  Huntiugdon,  in  Beauharnois  county,  679 ; 
Lachino,  in  Montreal  coimty,  1075  ;  Laprairie,  in  Huntingdon  county, 
1757  ;  L' Assumption,  1084  ;  Longueuil,  1496 ;  Moutmagny,  in  L'lslet 
county,  1221 ;  St.  Eustache,  784 ;  St.  John's,  Chambly  county, 
8215;  St  Our's,  Richelieu  county,  542;  St  Thdrfesa,  Ten-iboime 
county,  1129. 

Upper  Canada,  or  Canada  West,  is  divided  into  42  coun- 
ties, as  follows  : — Addington,  population  15,165 ;  Brant^  25,426 ; 
Bruce,  2837;  Carleton,  31,397;  Dundas,  13,811;  Durham,  80,732; 
Elgin,  25,418 ;  Essex,  16,817 ;  Frontenac,  80,735  ;  Grey,  18,217 ;  Glen- 
gary,  17,596;  Grenville,  20,707;  Haldimand,  18,788;  Halton,  18,322; 
Hastings,  31,977;  Huron,  19,198;  Kent,  17,469;  Lambton,  10,815; 
Lanark,  27,317  ;  Leeds,  30,280 ;  Lenox,  7955  ;  Lincoln,  23.868  ;  Mid- 
dlesex, 39,899 ;  Northumberland,  31,229 ;  Norfolk,  21,281 ;  Ontario, 
36,576;  Oxford,  82,638;  Peel,  24,816;  Perth,  15,545;  Peteiboro', 
15,237;  Prescott,  10,487;  Prince  Edwfuxi,  18,887;  Renfrew,  9415; 
Russell,  2870;  Simcoe.  27,165 ;  Stonuont,  14,643;  Victoria,  11,657; 
Waterloo,  26,537  ;  Wellmgton,  26,796 ;  WeUand,  20,141 ;  VVentworth. 
42,619;  York,  79,719;— population  of  Canada  West,  952,004.  Total 
population  of  Canada,  1,842,265. 

Canada  West    contains   the   cities   of  Toronto,  Hamilton,   and 
Kingston.    IlainUton  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  western  extremity 
of  Burlington  Bay,  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.     It  was  iuuuded 
in  1813,  and  became  an  incorporated  town  iu  1833 :  the  population 
in  1851  was  14,112.      The  construction  of  the  Burlington  Civnal,  a 
shoi-t  cutting  which  opens  a  clear  navigation  into  Lake  Ontario,  and 
the  improvements  of  the  Desjardins  Canal,  5  miles  long,  which  cou- 
nects  Hamilton  with  the  manufacturing  town  ol  Dundas,  have  much 
promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  place.     It  is  the  district  town  of  Gore 
district,  and  as  such  contains  the  court-house  iov   the  district  aud 
other  public  buildings.     The  streets  are  well  Liid  out,  aud  many  of 
the  houses  are  built  of  stone.     There  are  two  market-houses,  one  of 
them  including  an  upper  story  u^ed  as  the  town-hall,  a  custom-house, 
a  ])ost-office,  and  a  theatre.     There  are  places  of  worship  for  Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians,  Wesleyan  Mothodists,  Independents,  Baptists, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  others;  news-rooms;  and  a  mechanics  institute. 
Good  roads  extend  in  all  directions  from  the  city,  and  numerous 
stage-coaches  keep  up  communication  with  the  8uri*ounding  dii^tricU. 
Steam-vessels  ply  regularly   during  tHe  season  to  Toronto  and  to 
Queenstown  and  Niagara.     Hamilton  has  much  increased  in  commer- 
cial importance  of  late  years.     The  Great  We^jtera  railway,  uniting 
Hamilton  with  Windsor  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Detroit  River, 
will  when  completed  open  up  a  direct  communication  with  the  cutstem 
states  of  the  American  Union.     The  line,  which  is  in  all  about  228 
miles  in  length,  has  been  finished  to  London,  or  about  half  the  entire 
distance.      Kiugslon,  population  11,585,  situated  on  Lake  Ontario, 
distant  199  miles  S.W.  from  Montreal,  and  177  milee  E.N.E.  from 
Toi-onto,  was  incornoi-at^d  in  1833.     It  is  advantageously  situated  ut 
the  beginning  of  the  Ridcau  Canal  and  the  Cataraqui  River,  and  is 
important  in  a  military  as  well  as  a  commercial  point  of  view,  being 
the  key  oi  the  central  St.  Lawrence,  as  Quebec  is  of  the  river's  sea- 
ward extremity.     In  its  neighbourhood  is  Navy  Bay,  a  narrow  and 
deep  inlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  is  the  chief  naval  stition  on  the 
lakes.     The  market-house,  which  contains  also  the  post-office,  the 
town-hall,  and  pevenU  public  oflices,  is  a  handsome  stone  building  of 
considerable  dimensions.     There  are  places  of  worship  for  Episco- 
palians,    Presbj'terians,     Wesleyan     Methodists,     Riptists,    Roman 
Catholics,  and  others.     Thefe  are  here  a  Presbyterian  college,  an 
hos])ital,  a  mechanics  institute,  and  news-rooms.     Ship-building  ia 
carried  on.     A  bridge  nearly  600  yards  long  crosses  the  river  Cata- 
raqui at  King.^ton.     There  are  several  minei'al  springs  in  the  vicinity. 
Of  the  towns  of  Canada  West  the  following  may  be  noticed:  — 
Amhentbuiy,  a  garrison  town  on  the  Detroit  River,  population  1880, 
is  finely  situated,  the  barks  of  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
being  very  beautiful.     The  town  received  in  1845  a  charter  to  hold 
a  fair  twice  a  year.     There  ai*e  Episcopal,  Pi'oebyterian,  Methodist, 
Baptist,  and  Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship,  a  court-hoiwe,  news 
and  reading-rooms,    aud  a  marketplace.       British    and    American 
steamers  frequently  call.     Several  handsome  dwelling-houses  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.    BarrUy  population  1007,  commenced 
in  1832,  is  now  the  district  town  of  Simcoe  district     One  of  tlio 
railway  projects  of  Canada  is  a  line  from  Toronto  to  Barrie.     There 
are  in  the  town  a  court-house,  several  places  of  worship,  a  mechanica 
institute,  and  a  jail.     Stcam-vcssela  ply  on  Lake  Simcoe,  which  by 
the  river  Severn  communicates  with  (Jeoi-gian  Bay  and  Lake  Huron. 
Jielvilkf  population  4509,  situated  about  60  miles  W.  from  Kingston 
on  the  Bay  of  Quintd,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.     There  are 
here  a  court-house  for  the  district  of  Victoria,  several  places   of 
worship,  and  some  other  public  buildings.    Steam-vessels  call  ngu- 
larly  at  Belville.     Hmnffordf  population  3877,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Grand  River,  about  74  miles  W.  by  S.  ft  om  Hamilton,  was  commenced 
in  1830.     A  canal  about  2  A  mil«s  long  vdth  three  locks  enables  vessels 
of  moderate  draught  to  reach  the  town,  thus  avoiding  the  falls  of  the 
Grand  River.     There  are  chapels  for  Epbcoptdians,  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics.    Grist-mills,  fulling- 
mills,  soap-factories,  and  other  establishmeuts  givt)  considerable  em- 
ployment     Brockvilhy    population    32-16,    situated    ou    the    river 
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St  Lawrenee,  about  66  miles  N.E.  from  Kingston,  was  founded  in 
1802 ;  it  is  now  an  inoorporated  town.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built 
of  stone,  and  the  town  has  a  handsome  appearance.  The  court-house 
and  jail,  and  the  churches,  of  which  there  are  several,  are  stone- 
building&  Tanneries,  saw-mills,  a  brewery,  and  oUier  works  employ 
some  of  the  inhabitants.  Steam-vessels  call  at  Brockville  on  tneir 
passage.  Chatham^  population  2070,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Thames,  66  miles  S.W.  from  London,  and  50  miles  £.  from  Detroit^ 
is  a  thriving  town,  with  an  increasing  trade.  A  steam-vessel  belonging 
to  the  pla^  maintains,  a  regular  communication  wiUi  Detroit  and 
Amherstburg.  There  are  here  saw-mills,  tanneries,  potteiy  works, 
&a  Several  places  of  worship  are  in  the  town.  Cohourg,  population 
8871,  is  situated  on  gently  rising  ground,  on  the  bank  of  Lake 
Ontario,  103  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Elmgaton,  72  miles  E.  by  N.  from 
Toronto.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  a  good  appearance.  The 
harbour  and  lighthouse  are  of  recent  construction.  There  are  churches 
for  the  leading  denominations  of  Christians,  a  court-house,  a  mechanics 
institute,  kc  Victoria  College,  founded  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
but  not  exclusive  in  its  management^  is  supported  partly  by  a 
l^islative  grant  It  has  the  power  to  grant  degrees.  There  are 
here  a  large  doth-factory,  mills,  and  other  works.  CwnwaU^  popu- 
lation 1646,  situated  at  the  termination  of  the  Cornwall  Canal  in 
the  St  Lawrence,  was  incorporated  in  1884.  There  are  many  good 
stone  dwelling-houses,  sevend  churches,  and  a  court-hotise  and  jaiL 
Some  tanneries,  a  foundry,  and  other  establishments  give  employ- 
ment Dundcu,  population  8517,  a  manufacturing  town,  about  5  miles 
K.W.  from  Hamilton,  possesses  extensive  water-power,  which  has 
contributed  much  to  its  prosperitv.  The  town  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  high  table-land,  usually  termed  *  the  mountain ;'  from 
this  high  land  freestone  and  limestone  are  procured  and  exported. 
There  are  several  chapels  in  the  town.  There  is  a  mechanics 
institute.  Ooderich,  population  1829,  on  Lake  Huron,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Maitiiand  River,  was  laid  out  in  1827  by  Mr.  GJalt,  who  was  at 
that  time  Secretary  of  the  Canada  Company.  The  town  is  finely 
situated  on  rising  ground,  more  than  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake.  It  is  about  60  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London.  An  expensive 
harbour  was  constructed,  and  a  lighthouse  was  placed  at  the  port, 
but  the  town  has  not  been  very  successfiiL  There  are  several  churches, 
a  court-house,  breweries,  tan-yards,  &a  Oudph,  population  1860, 
the  district-town  of  Wellington  district,  about  42  miles  N.W.  from 
Hamilton,  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  GkJt  in  1828.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  elevated  ground.  The  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship. 
London,  population  7035,  is  finely  situated  at  the  junction  of  two 
branches  of  the  river  Thames,  85  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Hamilton.  It 
was  laid  out  in  1826  by  the  crown,  and  was  incoi^orated  in  1840. 
London  suffered  severely  frY>m  fire  in  1844  and  1845,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  town  was  much  improved  by  the  handsome  streets  of 
fine  buildings  which  were  subsequently  erected.  St  Paul's  Episcopal 
church,  erected  by  subscription  to  replace  the  edifice  burnt  down  in 
1844,  is  a  beautiful  gothic  structure  with  a  square  tower  surmounted 
with  pinnades.  The  court-house  and  jaU,  built  of  brick  in  the  form 
of  a  castle ;  commodious  barracks ;  two  market-buildings;  a  theatre, 
and  a  handsome  station  of  the  Great  Western  railway  are  among  the 
public  buildings  of  the  town.  There  are  good  roads  in  the  vicinity. 
Machine-making,  tanning,  brewing,  &c.  are  carried  on.  The  central  sec- 
tion (Hamilton  to  London)  of  the  Qreat  Western  railway  was  opened  on 
December  15th,  1853.  Nicigara,  population  8840,  the  district-town  of 
Niagara  district,  48  miles  E.  from  Hamilton,  was  for  a  few  years,  under 
the  name  of  Newark,  the  capital  of  the  country.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1845.  There  are  here  several  churches,  a  town-hall,  and  a  court- 
house. The  Niagara  Harbour  and  Dock  Company,  incorporated  in 
1880,  have  constructed  in  their  ship-yards  nimierous  barges,  schooners, 
and  steam-vessels.  Considerable  quantities  of  apples,  peaches,  and 
cider  are  shipped  annually  from  the  port  of  Niagara.  Perth,  popu- 
lation 1916,  the  chief  town  of  Bathttrst  district,  distant  about  40 
miles  N.W.  from  Brockville,  was  laid  out  by  ^e  government  in 
1816.  It  stands  on  the  river  Tay,  which  is  made  navigable  to  the 
Rideau  Canal  by  a  branch  canal  about  11  miles  in  length.  The  town 
contains  seven  places  of  worship,  a  court-house  and  jail,  and  many 
good  dwelling-houses  built  of  stone.  White  marble  is  found  a  few 
miles  from  the  town.  Peieriwnmgh,  population  2191,  occupies  a 
beautiful  situation  on  the  Otonabee  or  Trent  River,  about  84  miles 
N.N.W.  from  Cobourg.  It  was  commenced  in  1826,  is  well  laid  out, 
and  has  a  handsome  appearance.  Part  of  the  town  on  the  east  or 
left  bank  of  the  river  is  called  Peterborough  East  Most  of  the 
places  of  worship  are  built  of  stone.  On  an  elevated  site  behind  the 
town  is  the  coiui-house  and  jail,  a  handsome  stone  edifice.  There 
are  here  woollen  manufactories,  fulling-mills,  saw-mills,  chair-fectories, 
breweries,  &c.  Picton,  population  1569,  chief  town  of  Prince  Edward 
district,  is  finely  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Quintd.  It  is  an  old  town, 
and  contains  many  good  stone  houses.  Steamers  call  here  on  their 
passages  between  Kingston  and  Trent  There  are  several  places  of 
worship,  a  court-house  and  jail,  and  a  library.  A  good  deal  of  trade 
is  carried  on.  Wheat,  flour,  butter,  leather,  Ac.  are  exported.  Port 
Hiype,  population  2476,  on  Lake  Ontario,  about  8  miles  W.  from 
Cobourg,  between  Toronto  and  Ejngston,  is  built  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  commanding  interesting  views  of  lake  and  inland  scenery.    It 
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contains  some  handsome  buildings,  including  four  places  of  worship. 
Wheat,  flour,  and  timber  are  the  chief  exports.  PreicoU,  popuIatioB 
2156,  on  the  St  Lawrence,  about  12  miles  N.E.  from  Brockville, 
possessed  considerable  trade  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Rideau 
Canal,  but  since  then  it  has  not  made  rapid  progress.  Among  the 
buildings  are  four  places  of  worship,  and  a  custom-house.  At  this 
place  the  river  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad.  A  good  deal  of 
pot-  and  pearl-ashes  is  exported.  SandwU^  population  not  given 
separately,  on  the  Detroit  River,  is  finely  situated  and  well  laid  out 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Canada,  and  has  assumed  very  much 
the  appearance  of  an  English  country  town.  Many  flowe^gardens 
and  orchards  are  kept  by  the  inhabitanta  The  Episcopalians  and 
Methodists  have  places  of  worship  in  the  town.  Simooe,  population 
1452,  the  chief  town  of  TaXbot  district,  is  situated  near  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  about  24  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Brantford.  Qrist-  and  saw- 
mills, a  carding-machine  and  fulling-mill,  with  other  eetablishmenta^ 
furnish  employment  St,  Catherine^t,  population  4868,  on  the  Welland 
Canal,  about  12  miles  W.  from  Niagara,  occupies  a  beautiful  situation, 
and  possesses  a  good  trade.  Ship-building  is  carried  on.  Qreai 
quantities  of  flour  are  annually  exported.  There  are  six  places  of 
worship.  Woodstock,  population  2112,  chief  town  of  Oxford  county 
in  the  Brocis  district,  about  82  miles  E.N.E.  from  London,  ia 
pleasantly  situated.  It  is  composed  of  East  and  West  Woodstock, 
forming  one  street  of  about  a  mile  long.  There  are  six  places  of 
worship,  a  court-house,  and  a  mechanics  institute.*  Considerable 
tr^de  is  carried  on. 

A  few  of  the  villages  may  be  named : — Bath,  in  Addington  county, 
population  about  700.  Ch»ppawa,  population  1198,  laid  out  in  1816, 
on  the  Welland  River,  has  a  good  ship-building  trade.  The  Niagara 
Harbour  and  Dock  Company  have  a  ship-yard  at  this  place.  There 
are  several  chapels.  Tanning,  iron-  and  brass-founding,  waggon- 
making,  &C.  are  carried  on.  QaU,  population  2248,  on  the  Gfrand 
River,  is  situated  in  a  low  valley  about  25  miles  W.N.W.  fr^m  Hamil- 
ton. It  possesses  good  water-privileges,  which  have  fovoured  the  growth 
of  manufactures.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out,  and  the  houses  are 
generally  of  stone.  Aconsiderablequantity  of  flour  is  exported.  Inger^ 
9ol,  population  1190,  on  the  east  branch  of  the  river  Thames,  about 
22  miles  K  from  London,  was  commenced  in  1881.  It  possesses  three 
places  of  worship,  several  mills  and  foundries,  and  a  good  trade.  It 
has  increased  considerably  of  late  years.  Othawa,  population  1142, 
about  88  miles  N.E.  from  Toronto,  m  the  midst  of  a  farming  district^ 
possesses  a  considerable  trade.  Several  branches  of  manufacture  are 
carried  on.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  wheat,  flour,  and 
lumber.  There  are  three  places  of  worship  in  the  village.  Parity 
population  1890,  on  the  Grand  River,  about  22  miles  W.  from,  Dun- 
das,  was  named  Paris  frx>m  the  large  quantities  of  gypsum,  or  plaster^ 
of-Paris  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  village  is  finely  situated,  and  is 
increasing  in  importance.  There  are  five  places  of  worship.  Large 
quantities  of  wheat,  lumber,  and  plaster  are  exported.  Preston,  popu- 
lation 1180,  about  8  miles  N.W.  from  Gait,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Ger- 
mans. The  village  was  commenced  in  1884.  There  are  chapels  for 
Lutherans  and  Roman  OBitholics.  RichvMind,  population  434,  on  the 
GkK>dwood  River,  about  20  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Bytown,  was  laid  out 
in  1818  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  There  aro  three  churches.  A 
small  trade  is  carried  on.  St.  Thomas,  population  1274,  about  17 
miles  S.  from  London,  is  agteeably  situated,  and  possesses  a  good  trade. 
Thero  are  six  places  of  worship.  Thorotd,  population  1091,  situated 
on  a  hill  about  4  miles  S.  from  St  Catherine's,  is  on  the  line  of  the 
Welland  CanaL  It  contains  three  places  of  worship,  several  mills,  a 
brewery,  and  other  establishments. 

History,  Qwemmmt,  dtc. — Canada  was  first  discovered  by  John  and 
Sebastian  Cabot  in  1497.  In  1525  it  was  visited  by  Yerazani,  a 
Florentine,  who  took  possession  of  the  country  for  the  king  of  France. 
In  1535  Jacques  Cartier,  bearing  a  commission  from  the  French  king, 
explored  the  river  St  Lawrence,  which  he  so  called  from  his  having 
first  entered  it  on  St  Lawrence's  day ;  but  it  was  not  until  1608  that 
the  first  permanent  settlement,  of  which  there  is  any  record  ks  having 
been  made  by  Europeans  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  was 
formed  by  the  French  under  Champlain,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  city  of  Quebec.  Settlements  had  been  made  about  1604,  or  the 
year  following,  under  grants  of  Henry  lY.  of  France,  near  the  river 
St  Croix,  and  at  Port  Royal ;  but  these  settlements  were  broken  up 
in  1614,  owing  to  a  succesaful  attack  upon  them  by  Sir  Samuel  ArgaL 
Quebec  surrendered  to  the  English  under  Kirk,  in  1629,  but  was 
immediately  restored  to  France^  peace  having  becni  established  vdth 
that  country  in  April  of  that  year.  In  1668  the  colony  was  consti- 
tuted a  royal  government,  and  the  governors  were  thenceforth 
appointed  by  the  Idng.  Canada  continued  a  possession  of  France 
until  1759,  in  which  year  Quebec  was  taken  by  General  Wolfe,  and 
the  province  was  ceded  in  full  sovereignty  to  (3reat  Britain  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1768.  The  affiurs  of  Canada  were  regulated  by  the 
ordinances  of  the  governor  alone  tUl  1774,  when  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament  called  the  Quebec  Act,  a  legislative  council  of  28  members 
was  appointed  by  the  king.  The  form  of  government  was  subse- 
quently altered  by  an  Act  styled  the  Constitution  of  1791,  under  the 
provisions  of  which  Canada  was  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
province.  To  each  province  was  assigned  a  constitution  consisting  of 
a  governor,  an  executive  council  appoiuted  by  the  crown  (similar 
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to  the  priyy  counoil  in  England),  a  legislaiiTe  cotindl,  the  membera 
of  whioh  were  appointed  for  life  by  the  king,  and  formed  the  second 
estate,  and  a  representative  assembly,  or  l^ird  estate,  elected  for 
foiir  years.  A  long  course  of  yiolent  diaaensions  between  the  pro- 
vincial Houses  of  Assembly  and  the  respective  executive  governments 
reached  their  climax  in  1887,  when  ill-concerted  and  futile  attempts 
at  insurrection  were  made  in  both  provinces.  In  the  following  year 
the  Earl  of  Duriiam,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Ounada 
and  high  commissioner  for  the  adjustment  of  Canadian  afGEurs,  made 
a  report,  in  accordance  with  which  the  Act  3  and  4  Vict.  c.  35,  for 
the  re-union  of  the  provinces  was  passed  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1840. 
This  Act  authorises  the  appointment  of  a  legislative  council  by  the 
jorown  of  not  fewer  than  20  members ;  and  enacts,  that  the  two  pro- 
Tinces  shall  return  an  equal  number  of  representaJ^ives  to  the  House 
of  Assembly  (at  present  42  each) ;  that  the  city  of  Toronto  i^kall 
x^um  two  members,  and  the  towns  of  Kingston,  Brockville,  Hamil* 
ton,  Cornwall,  Niagara,  London,  and  Bytown,  in  West  Canada,  one 
each ;  that  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  shall  return  each  two 
members,  and  the  towns  of  Three  Bivers  and  Sherbrooke  one  each ; 
that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  shall  be  elected  for  four 
years ;  that  all  writs,  proclamations,  journals,  &c.  of  the  council  and 
assembly  shall  be  in  the  English  language  only;  that  the  entire  duties 
and  revenues  of  the  province  shall  form  one  consolidated  fund,  and 
the  sum  of  75,0002.  is  specifically  appropriated  for  the  dvil  govern- 
ment of  the  province.  The  Act  was  brought  into  operation  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  who  was  created  Lord 
Sydenham.  The  House  of  AssemUy  also  passed,  with  his  assent,  the 
'responsible  government'  resolutions,  for  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  this  system,  whereby  the  government  of  the  province  for  the 
time  being  is  identified  in  pokicj  with  the  majority  of  the  representa- 
tive body. 

The  tenure  of  land  in  the  Seignorial  districts  of  Lower  Canada,  that 
is,  with  two  exceptions,  of  lands  granted  by  the  crown  of  France,  is  as 
follows  : — A  tract  of  land,  varying  in  extent — but  sometimes  laige,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  seignory  of  Beauhamois,  which  is  six  square  leagues 
— was  granted  to  a  seignor,  or  lord  of  a  manor,  to  re-grant  to  others 
at  a  certain  fixed  rent  (cent).  The  seiguor  held  of  the  crown  upon 
the  accustomed  rents  and  dues,  according  io  the  custom  of  Paris :  he 
had  a  local  legal  jurisdiction,  which  is  now  abolished ;  he  performed 
homage  on  a  mutiEttion  of  possession ;  he  was  to  reside  by  the  express 
condition  of  some  grants  (ienirfeu  et  lieu) ;  certain  timber  was  to  be 
reserved  for  public  purposes ;  he  was  to  make  roads ;  he  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  trading  with  the  Indians ;  with  certain  other  privileges  and 
obligations.  Any  settler,  not  already  possessed  of  land,  was  entitled 
to  demand  of  right,  from  the  seignor,  a  grant  of  waste  land,  usually 
of  about  90  acres,  at  the  accustomed  rent,  oonmionly  a  '  sol'  or  penny 
an  acre — a  rent  of  the  nature  of  our  chief  rent  in  free  and  common 
socage  manors ;  the  grantee  was  personally  to  occupy  his  land  under 
the  penalty  of  its  re-union  to  the  domain ;  he  was  to  clear  the  land ; 
to  make  and  repair  roads ;  with  some  other  provisions  of  a  similar 
kind.  The  system  had  many  advantages.  The  settler  had  no  more 
land  than  his  means  enabled  him  to  cultivate ;  what  he  received  he 
was  to  cultivate ;  he  was  to  reside ;  he  was  not  required  to  apply  any 
part  of  his  previously-accumulated  gains  in  the  purchase  of  his  land, 
and  the  whole  of  his  capital  was  free  to  be  employed  in  agriculture. 
As  his  family  increased,  his  children  were  enabled  to  apply  for  new 
grants,  and  to  extend  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  English  authority  in  Canada,  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  against  the  tenants  continued,  but  was  ne- 
glected by  the  crown  against  the  seignors.  The  mill-service  has  been 
abused  by  conditions  of  grants  that  no  mill  of  any  kind  shall  be 
erected  by  the  tenant.  The  accustomed  rent  has  besn  increased,  as 
though  it  was  a  farm  rent,  and  this  has  also  been  done  to  evade  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture  imposed  on  the  seignor  in  case  he  sold  the  land 
for  a  fixed  sum.  The  abuses  of  the  system  occasioned  many  com- 
plaints in  the  province,  connected  also  with  a  strong  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  commutation  of  the  fines  payable  on  alienation.  But  instead 
of  submitting  the  subject  to  the  Provincial  Legislature,  whioh  was 
pNnfectly  competent  to  deal  with  it,  the  government  passed  the  Impe- 
rial Act  of  the  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  50,  called  *the  Canada  Tenures  Act,' 
which  placed  matters  in  a  worse  state  than  before.  Instead  of  enforc- 
ing on  the  seignors  the  duty  to  make  grants,  which  many  refused  to 
do ;  placing  the  rent  in  a  uniform  state,  and  checking  the  abuses  of 
the  seignors;  this  Act  enabled  the  seignors  by  paying  the  fifth  (quint) 
to  the  crown  on  the  alienation  of  land,  to  have  the  tenure  of  the  land 
commuted  into  free  and  common  socage ;  the  waste  lands,  which  they 
only  held  on  trust  for  public  purposes,  became  private  property ;  and 
the  tenants,  whose  grievances  were  alleged  to  justify  this  measure, 
were  left  more  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  seignors  than  before. 

There  are  223  seignories  in  Lower  Canada.  They  are  almost 
inclosed  by  the  townships,  or  lands  held  in  free  and  common  socage. 
In  Upper  Canada  the  land  is  held  upon  the  tenure  of  free  and 
common  socage.  The  system  of  land-holding  is  defective  In  not  being 
connected  with  a  general  land-tax  on  all  waste  lands  not  in  the  posses* 
aion  of  the  crown. 

By  the  establishment  of  the  Canada  Company,  which  was  Incorpo- 
rated by  Act  of  Parliament  and  by  Royal  Charter  in  1826,  a  oonsider- 
«hle  impulse  wm  given  to  emigration  ttom  the  mother  country  to 


Canada,  and  to  the  settlement  of  many  parts  of  the  province.  Many 
puUic  works,  and  improvements,  such  as  roads,  bridges,  &e.,  have 
been  executed  by  this  company,  and  by  the  British  American  Land 
Company,  which  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1884.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  emi- 
gration from  the  United  Kingdom  to  all  parts  of  the  worid,  and  the 
proportion  of  emigrants  who  went  to  British  America  in  the  four 
years  1849-52. 


Total  EmigraUoa  from  tlte  United  ) 

Kingdom »     •  i 

To  British  North   America) 

from  the  United  Kingdom 

Of  whieh,  ft-om  Ireland  . 

from  England . 

from  Scotland . 

1849. 

1859. 

1851. 

1853. 

299,498 

41,367 

26,568 
9,S52 
5,447 

280,849 

82,961 

19,784 

10,152 

8,025 

385,966 

42,605 

23,980 

11,675 

7,000 

367,675 

32,876 

17,693 
9,538 
5,645 

Of  the  population  of  Canada  East^  890,261,  as  many  as  669,528  are 
natives  ot  Canada  of  French  origin,  and  125,580  are  Canadians  of 
other  than  SVenc^  origin;  51,499  are  of  Irish  origin;  14.565  of 
Scotch;  12,483  are  from  the  United  States  of  North  America;  and 
11,230  from  England  and  Wales.  The  remainder  is  composed  of 
natives  of  the  European  continent,  and  of  our  own  colonies.  In  Canada 
West)  the  population  of  which  is  952,004,  the  Canadians  of  French 
origin  number  26,417,  and  the  Canadians  not  French,  526,098 :  the 
Irish,  176,267;  Engfish  and  Welsh,  82,699;  the  Scotch,  75,811: 
natives  of  the  United  States,  48,782;  natives  of  Qermany  and 
Holland,  9957.  With  respect  to  the  whole  of  Canada,  of  which  the 
total  population  is  1,842,265,  l^e  seven  principal  items  stand  aa 
follows : — Canadians  of  French  origin,  ((95,945 ;  Canadians,  not  French, 
651,678 ;  Irish,  227,766 ;  English  and  Welsh,  98,929 ;  Scotch,  90,876 ; 
natives  of  the  United  States,  56,21 4  ;  of  Oermany  and  Holland,  10,116. 
At  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain,  the  popula- 
tion was  chiefly  French,  and  located  in  the  lower  province.  Although 
this  <dass  has  not  been  much  increased  by  immigration,  its  numbers 
have  in  the  coune  of  90  years  increased  about  1000  per  cent.  The 
progress  of  Canada  West  has  heea  still  more  remarkable.  In  1791, 
the  date  of  the  Constitutional  Act^  the  population  was  50,000 ;  in 
1811  it  was  77,000 ;  in  1824  it  was  151,097 ;  in  1882  it  was  261,060; 
in  1842  it  was  486,055;  in  1851  it  amounted  to  952.004. 

The  agricidtural  census  in  1852  shows  the  following  results : — 

Canada  East: — Occupiers  of  land,  94,449;  of  whom  18,261  held 
10  arpents  and  under ;  and  4585  held  above  200  arpents.  The  number 
of  arpents  held  amounted  to  8,118,915  ;  of  which  8,605,517  arpents 
were  under  eultivation;  2,072,958  under  crops;  1,502,855  under 
pasture ;  and  80,109  in  gardens.  There  were  4,508,598  arpents  in 
wood  or  wild  land.  The  arpent,  which  contains  about  six'sevenths 
of  an  acre,  is  the  oommon  measure  of  land  in  Lower  Canada.  Of  the 
land  under  crops  427,111  arpents  produced  8,075,868  bushels  of  wheat ; 
42,927  produced  668,616  bushels  of  bariey;  46,007  produced  841,448 
bushels  of  rye ;  165,192  arpents  produced  1,182,190  bushels  of  peas ; 
590,422  yielded  8,967,594  bushels  of  oats ;  51,781  produced  580,417 
bushels  of  buckwheat ;  and  22,669  arpents  produced  400,287  bushels 
of  Indian  com.  Of  potatoes  4,456,111  bushels  were  yielded  by 
78,244  arpents;  of  turnips  869,909  bushels  by  8897  arpents;  of  clover 
and  other  grass-seeds  there  were  raised  18,921  bushels;  of  carrots  82,844 
bushels ;  of  mangel-wunel,  103,999  bushels ;  of  beans  28,602  bushels ; 
of  hops,  111,158  lbs. ;  of  hay,  965,668  toils ;  of  flax  and  hemp, 
1,867,016  lbs.  The  amount  of  tobacco  obtained  was  488,652  lbs. ;  of 
wool,  1,430,976  lbs. ;  of  maple  sugar,  6,190,694  lbs. ;  of  cider,  58,827 
gallons;  of  fulled  cloth,  780,891  yards;  of  linen  889,528  yards;  of 
flannel,  860,850  yards.  The  live  stock  included  111,819  oxen,  294,514 
milch  cows,  180,817  calves  or  heifers,  286,077  horses  of  all  ages, 
629,827  sheep,  and  256,219  pigs.  The  dairy  produce  amounted  to 
9,637,152  lbs.  butter,  and  511,014  lbs.  cheese.  Of  provisions  there 
were  prepared  68,747  barrels  of  beef,  and  228,870  barrels  of  pork. 
The  fish  cured  amounted  to  48,863  barrels. 

Canada  West — Occupiers  of  land,  99,860 ;  of  whom  9976  had  10 
acres  and  under,  and  8080  had  above  200  acres  each.  The  total 
number  of  acres  held  was  9,823,288 ;  of  which  8,697,724  acres  were 
under  cultivation,  2,274,586  were  under  crops,  1,867,644  were  under 
pasture,  and  55,489  were  In  gardens.  Of  wood  or  wild  land  there 
was  an  extent  of  6,125,509  acres  in  1852.  Of  the  land  under  crops, 
the  proportions  devoted  to  the  different  productions  stood  thvm  : — 
Wheat,  762,115  acres,  produce  12,692,852  bushels;  barley,  29,916 
acres,  produce  625,875  bushels ;  rye,  38,968  acres,  produce  479,651 
bushels;  peas,  192,109  acres,  produce  2,878,894  bushels;  oats, 
421,684  acres,  produce  11,198,844  bushels ;  buckwheat,  44,265  acres, 
produce  639,881  bushels ;  Indian  com,  70,571  acres,  produce  1,696,518 
bushels ;  potatoes,  77,672  acres,  produce  4,987,475  bushels ;  tumipg^ 
17,185  acres,  produce  8,644,942  bushels;  clover  and  other  grass-seeds, 
42,460  bushels ;  carrots,  174,895  bushels ;  mangel-wurzel,  54,226 
bushels;  beans,  18,109  bushels;  hops,  118,064 lbs.;  hay,  681,782 
tons;  flax  and  hemp,  50,650 lbs.  Of  tobacco,  the  production 
amounted  to  764,476  lbs. ;  of  wool,  2,699,764  lbs. ;  of  maple  sugar, 
8,581,505  lbs.;  of  cider,  701, 61 2  gallons;  of  fulled  cloth,  527,466  yanls ; 
linen,  14,955  yards;  and  flannel,  1,169,801  ywds.  The  live  stock  included 
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193,962  oxen;  296.924  mileh  oowb;  96i,9d8  caWoi  Mid  beifen; 
S08,800  hones  of  ftU  ages ;  968,022  ahaep;  669,267  pigs.  The  dairy 
produce  conssted  of  15,976,815  Ibe.  of  butter,  and  2,226,776  Ibe.  of 
ebeese.  Of  provinou  there  were  provided  817,746  bureU  of  beef, 
and  528,129  barrela  of  pork.  The  flah  cured  amounted  to  47,589 
barrels.  Canada  reoeivea  from  the  United  Kingdom  coala^  metal, 
eordage,  East  India  produce,  and  the  Tarknis  kinds  of  Britiah  manu- 
liMiures ;  from  the  Britiah  West  Indies^  sugar,  molaaaes,  coffee,  mm, 
and  hard  woods ;  from  the  United  States,  beef  and  pork,  biseuxt^  rice, 
and  tobaoeo.  The  exports  of  Canada  are : — ^To  the  United  Kingdom, 
pot-  and  pearl-ashea,  wheat  and  flour,  and  timber ;  to  the  West  Indies, 
tMef  and  pork,  beer,  grain,  and  flour ;  to  the  United  Stato^  forest 
produce,  wheats  flour,  butter,  wool,  live  stock,  &a  The  imports  and 
exports  for  four  yearn  (1848-51)  were  as  follows : — 

Imperts.  Exports. 

1848  .  k  •  8,«S9,A84  17  11  J,8OS,830  17  6 

1849  •  •  •  2,468,180  6  9  8,193,078  0  8 

1850  .  .  •  8,489,466  8  6  8,457,886  1  3 

1851  .  .  .  4,404,409  0  8  3,663,983  14  4 

The  exports  in  1851  consisted  prindpally  of  the  following  divisions:— 
Products  of  the  forest^  value  stated,  l,245,927i  18«.  5<i ;  animals  and 
their  products,  182,866(.  16^.  5<2.;  vegetable  food,  773,9162.  2«.  2d.; 
other  agricultural  products,  7814/.  1«.  7d ;  products  of  the  seas, 
51,225^  6*.  6d. ;  products  of  the  mines,  17,826/.  7«.  5d ;  manu£uture% 
11,827/.  lOf.  3(2. 

The  progress  of  wealth  in  Canada  West  may  be  seen  by  oomparing 
the  amount  of  assessible  property,  returned  at  various  periods,  as 
follows : — In  1825  the  amount  of  assessible  property  in  Upper 
Canada  waa  returned  at  1,854,965/. ;  in  1880  it  was  2,407,618/.;  in  1840 
it  was  4,608,843/. ;  in  1845  it  was  6,893,680/. ;  in  1852  the  total  value 
of  sssssaible  property  in  Upper  Canada,  as  valued  under  an  Act 
passed  in  1850,  which  included  some  kinds  of  personal  property 
previously  exempt,  amounted  to  37,695,931/. ;  and  even  this  appears 
to  be  considered  short  of  the  real  amount  by  at  least  20  per  cent 

Since  1849  the  policy  of  the  government  has  been  to  alienate 
roads,  bridges,  harbours,  and  some  other  public  works,  and  to  dispose 
of  them  to  private  companies,  with  certain  stipulations  as  to  the 
continued  effidenoy  of  the  respective  works.  Besides  these  however 
there  are  several  works  of  provincial  importance  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  government^  such  as  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Welland  oanala, 
the  Erie  Canal,  kc  The  total  cost  of  these  works  to  1st  January,  1852, 
was  2,834,284/.  The  net  revenue  in  1851  was  48,278/.,  or  less  than  2 
per  cent  on  the  outlay.  The  revenue  is  increasing.  With  respect  to  rail- 
ways, the  Provincial  Aci,  12  Vict,  cap.  29,  paMed  in  1849,  provided 
that  in  no  caae  ahould  government  advance  more  than  half  the  amount 
expended  on  the  work^  and  that  the  whole  reaouroes  and  property  of 
the  companies  should  be  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  advances 
with  interest  On  this  prindple  public  aid  has  been  extended  to  the 
following  railways,  undertaken  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1849  : — 
St  Lawi-ence  and  Atlantic  railway,  from  the  St  Lawrence  opposite 
Montreal,  to  the  frontier  line,  lengUi  126  miles ;  the  Ontario,  Simcoe, 
and  Huron  railway,  from  Toronto  to  Lake  Huron,  90  miles ;  Great 
Western,  from  Hamilton  to  Windsor,  228  miles;  Quebeo  and  Rich- 
mond, 100  miles ;  Main  Trunk,  Toronto  to  Montreal,  880  miles;  and 
the  Quebec  and  Trois  Pistoles  line,  on  the  route  to  the  lower  provinces, 
160  miles.  Acts  have  been  recently  passed  by  the  local  legislature  to 
encourage  steam  communication  between  Liverpool  and  Quebec,  and 
to  connect  Quebec  and  Montreal  by  railway  with  sea-ports  open  during 
the  winter.  A  contract  has  been  completed  (aubieot  to  approval  by 
Parliament)  with  an  eminent  firm  in  Liverpool,  by  which  a  line  of 
powerful  screw  steamers,  of  not  leas  than  1600  >on8  burden,  are  to 
run  between  Liverpool  and  Quebeo  and  Montreal  every  fortnight 
during  the  season  of  navigation,  and  to  Portland,  in  the  state  of 
Maine,  during  the  winter  months.  The  contract  is  to  extend  for 
7  years,  at  a  cost  to  the  province  of  19,000/.  sterling  per  annum;  or 
11,000/.  should  it  be  determined  to  run  the  steamers  monthly  during 
the  summer  instead  of  fortnightly. 

In  April  1851  the  management  of  the  post-ofiSoa  was  transferred  to 
the  control  of  the  provincial  authorities.  A  uniform  rate  of  dd, 
currency  (about  2^d.)  per  hidf  ounce  was  adopted  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  result  has  been  satisfactory.  The  number  of  milea  travelled 
by  the  mail  during  the  year  ending  April  5th,  1852,  was  2,931,875 ; 
an  increase  of  444,360  miles  over  the  previous  year ;  243  new  post- 
offices  were  opened ;  the  gross  revenue  during  the  first  year  of  the 
reduced  system  was  59,004/w,  being  only  about  18,000/.  leai  than  the 
revenue  of  the  last  year  of  the  former  system. 

Special  grants  of  public  money  are  annually  made  for  the  support 
of  Uie  common  schools.  The  sum  of  41,095/.  17«.  lOd.  is  divided 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  for  this  purpose,  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  population.  Each  school  municipality,  before  receiv- 
ing any  share  of  this  public  grants  must  raise  at  least  an  equal  sum  by 
local  taxation.  In  Upper  Canada  the  local  contributions  greatly 
exceed  the  required  proportion.  In  1851  Upper  Canada  posMSsed 
8001  coomion  schools,  attended  by  168,159  scholars ;  the  total  sum 
available  for  teachers'  salaries,  and  for  the  erection  and  repair  of 
school-houses,  being  98,226/.  15a  7c/.,  of  which  20,547/.  ISs.  lid.  was 
received  out  of  the  parliamentaiy  grant     In  Lower  Canada^  the 


principle  of  local  assessment  waa  not  so  favourably  received  at  first, 
but  the  school  system  is  now  making  mora  satiBfactory  progress.  In 
both  sections  of  the  province  there  are  also  several  endowments  and 
special  granta  for  collegiate  institutions,  normal  schools,  and  other 
objects  of  a  similar  character.  In  Lower  Canada  the  revenues  of  the 
estates  of  the  Jesuits  are  devoted  to  education.  They  amounted  in 
1841  to  4566/. ;  and  a  sum  of  29,592/.  on  the  same  account  was,  in 
1844,  in  the  provincial  chest  without  interest  In  Upper  Canada 
the  University  of  Toronto  was  founded  by  royal  charter  in  1827,  and 
endowed  with  property  now  reaUdng  about  11,000/.  per  annum.  It 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  Church  of  England ;  but  by  an  act 
of  the  Colonial  Legislature  which  came  into  force  on  the  1st  of 
January  1850,  it  was  made  a  purely  secular  institution,  anditsgovezn- 
ment  was  placed  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  laymen. 

The  Roman  Catholic  creed  is  professed  by  seven-eighths  of  tha 
Inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada.  Their  dergy  have  for  their  support 
1.26th  of  all  the  grain  raised  on  the  lands  of  Catholics,  and  an  annuid 
stipend  of  1000/.  Ib  paid  by  the  government  to  the  Roman  Catholio 
bidiop  of  Quebec  and  his  coadjutor.  The  numbers  of  the  population 
attached  to  the  leading  religious  denominations  in  Cana<£b  in  1851 
were  as  follows: — Chiurchof  Rome,  914,561;  Church  of  England, 
268,592;  Presbyterians,  237,683;  Methodists,  228,839;  Baptists, 
49,846 ;  Lutherans,  12,107 ;  and  CongregationalisU,  11,674. 

Of  one-seventh  of  all  the  lands  in  Upper  Canada,  and  pf  those  in 
the  townships  of  Lower  Canada,  set  apart  under  the  name  of  clergy 
reserves,  and  sold,  the  proceeds  were  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
'  Protestant  Clergy.'  By  the  Act  16  Vict,  cap.  21,  poased  May  9, 
1853,  the  provincial  government  and  legislatura  have  the  power  of 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  clergy  reserves  without  referring  to 
the  home  government  the  present  recipients  retaining  their  interest 
during  their  lifetime.  The  Church  of  England  in  Canada  is 
predded  over  by  the  bishops  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Toronto, 
who  have  each  an  annual  allowance  of  1000/.  The  Church  of 
England,  which  has  242  clergy,  obtained  10,894/.  ^«.  lid  of  the 
public  money  in  1851  for  Upper  Canada,  and  1786/.  15«.  for  Lower 
Canada ;  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  has  7  dioceses  and  543  dergy. 
had  in  1851  for  the  upper  province  1369/.  17«.  3d ;  the  Church  ox 
ScotUoid  had  5847/.  16i.  7d.  for  the  upper,  and  893/.  7<.  5d.  for  the 
lower  province ;  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  body  had  639/.  5«. ;  and 
the  United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  464/.  18«.  id.  The 
number  of  places  of  worship  in  Canada  included  in  the  Census  returns 
of  1851  is  1559,  including  471  Methodist,  257  Presbyterian  (of  which 
about  80  are  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
100  with  the  Free  Church,  and  60  with  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church),  226  Church  of  England,  185  Roman  Catholic,  116  Baptist^ 
84  Congregational  and  Independent^  46  Bible  Christian,  22  Lutheran, 
and  18  Quaker  places  of  worship,  beddes  others  not  classified. 

In  boUi  sections  of  the  Canadian  territory  small  bodies  of  Indians 
remain,  and  of  them  some  have  been  brought  condderably  under  the 
influence  of  dvilisation.  They  have  made  greatest  progress  in  the 
upper  province,  where  more  care  has  been  taken  to  respect  their 
rights,  and  to  provide  for  them  some  stated  means  of  support  In 
Upper  Canada  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  settled  districts  are  reckoned 
at  about  7500 ;  those  in  the  unsetUed  districts  may  be  about  3000. 
In  Lower  Canada  these  classes  number  respectively  about  3500  and 
2000.  Efforta  have  been  made  to  introduce  industrial  schools  among 
the  Indians  in  the  settled  districts,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  the 
attempt  will  be  to  some  extent  successful.  An  interesting  community 
of  coloured  people,  fugitives  from  slavery  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  formed  at  Dawn,  in  the  Western  district  of  Canada,  on  the  Bear 
Creek,  a  feeder  of  the  river  St  Clair. 

Before  the  union  the  province  of  Lower  Canada  had  only  a  small 
debt  of  about  30,000/.  In  Upper  Canada  in  1839  Sir  G.  Arthur  stated 
the  debt  to  be  1,162,187/.;  the  interest  65,000/.;  the  permanent 
expenses  of  the  government  55,000/. ;  and  the  revenue  78,000/.— 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  42,000/.  The  public  debt  of  the  province  at 
the  dose  of  1851  was  3,659,146/.  15a  Id.,  beddes  the  liabilities  con- 
nected with  the  various  Unes  of  railway  recently  undertaken.  The 
expenditure  for  1851  amounted  to  521,643/L  11a  2d.,  includve  of 
183,749/.  7s.  interest  on  the  public  debt;  the  revenue  was  692,206/.  i$.  9(2. 
— showiog  an  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  of  170,562^  13f.  7d, 

[See  SoFPLKMJSNT.l 

CANADIAN  SEAS,  a  term  thkt  has  sometimes  not  inaptly  been 
used  to  designate  the  large  fresh-water  lakes  Superior,  Huron,  &c., 
which  lie  wiwin  the  basin  of  the  St  Lawrence.  The  description  of 
the  Canadian  Seas  and  the  St  Lawrence  basin  is  given  under  Canada. 

CANALS.    [Alba.] 

CANA'RA,  a  province  on  the  west  coast  of  Hindustan,  between 
12''  and  15*  N.  lat,  and  between  74*  and  76*  E.  long.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  Bejapore  and  the  Portuguese  territory ;  £.  by  Mysore  and  the 
Balaghaut  ceded  districts ;  S.  by  Malabar ;  and  W.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  length  of  the  province  along  the  coast  from  north  to 
south  is  180  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  is  about  40  miles ;  the  total 
area  has  been  computed  at  7380  square  miles;  of  this  area  4622 
square  miles  are  contained  below  and  2758  above  the  Qhauts. 

The  province  is  divided  into  two  distiicta^  North  and  South 
Canara;  the  line  of  dividon  is  about  18*  40'  N.  lat  The  surface  of 
Canara  is  rocky  and  uneven.   On  the  high  grounda  red  gravd  prevails ; 
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near  the  ooast  the  soil  is  saDdy,  but  the  Talleys  are  well  adapted  for 
rioe  oultivatioiL    There  are  several  small  mountain  streams. 

The  entire  population  of  Canara  has  been  estimated  at  about 
760,000,  of  which  number  it  was  computed  that  more  than  on&«izth 
were  Brahmins.  About  50,000  were  said  to  be  Roman  Catholics, 
The  inhabitants  of  the  searooast  are  principally  Mohammedans,  and 
those  of  the  interior  Hindoos. 

The  chief  production  of  the  proyince  is  rice,  for  cultivating  which 
the  climate  is  peculiarly  favourable,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  rains. 
Cocoa-nuts,  betel,  and  pepper  are  also  cultivated. 

The  chief  towns  are  in  the  north  division  Batticollah,  and  in  the 
south  division  Mangalore  and  Barcelore.  BattieoUah  stands  on  the 
searcoast  in  IS"*  55'  N.  lat.,  and  74"  87'  £.  long. ;  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Scandaholay,  a  small  stream  which  waters  a  beautiful  valley 
surrounded  by  hills.  Mangalore  vi  built  on  the  maigin  of  a  salt  lake, 
which  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  sandy  beach  in  12'*  58'  N.  lat., 
and  74"*  57' £.  long.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade ;  the  exports 
consist  principally  of  rice,  betel-nut,  pepper,  sandal-wood,  and  turmeric 
to  Muscat,  Qofi,  Bombay,  and  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  imports 
consist  of  raw  sugar  and  silk  from  Bengal  and  China,  and  of  oil  and 
ghee  from  Surat.  The  Portuguese  had  a  factory  here,  which  was 
destroyed  in  1590  by  the  Arabs  from  Muscat.  In  1768  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  English,  but  retaken  by  Hyder.  In  1788  it  again  sur- 
rendered to  the  Engli«h,  but  was  immediately  besieged  by  Tippoo, 
and  when  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  it  was  given  up  to  him  was 
little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  fortifications  have  since  been 
dismantled.  The  population  is  estimated  at  80,000.  Barcehre,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Barace  of  the  ancients,  is  situated  on  the  sea- 
coast  55  miles  N.  from  Mangalore,  in  18'*  87'  N.  lat,  74*  47'  K  long: 

The  province  of  Canara,  which  till  then  had  been  subject  to 
Hindoo  sway,  was  subdued  by  Hyder  Ali,  raja  of  Mysore,  in  1763. 
On  the  death  of  his  son  Tippoo,  in  1799,  the  whole  province  was 
placed  under  British  authority.  Canara  is  now  included  in  the 
territories  of  the  Bombay  presidency. 

(Buchanan,  Journey  through  Myeore,  Canaira,  and  Malabar;  MUl, 
HiHory  of  British  India.) 

CANARIES,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  lying  off  the  coast 
of  Africa,  between  27'  40'  and  29*  80'  N.  lai,  18'  80'  and  18*  20' 
W.  long.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  Fortunate  Islands  of  the 
ancients.  Pliny  in  his  accoxmt  of  them  (vL  82),  which  is  taken  from 
Juba,  the  learned  Mauritanian  prince,  calls  one  island  Nivaria,  or 
Snow  Island,  which  is  probably  Tenerife ;  another  island  he  calls 
Canaria,  from  the  number  of  dogs  of  a  large  size  that  were  found 
there ;  Juba  had  two  of  these  dogs.  The  first  meridian  of  PtolemaBus 
is  drawn  through  the  group. 

The  first  account  we  have  of  these  islands  in  modem  times  is  about 
the  year  1830,  by  a  French  ship  which  was  driven  among  them  by  stress 
of  weather.  Upon  this  discovery  a  Spanish  nobleman,  Don  Luis, 
count  of  Claramonte,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  islands  from  Pope 
Clement  YI.,  with  the  title  of  king.  Nothing  was  however  done 
towards  making  a  settlement  till  1885,  when  a  fleet  under  Ferdinando 
Perara  sailed  from  Cadiz  and  touched  at  Lanzarote,  but  was  driven 
away  by  the  natives.  The  next  expedition  was  from  Seville  in  1398, 
but  no  possession  was  taken  of  any  of  the  islands.  In  1400  another 
fleet  sailed  from  Rochelle,  under  John  de  Bethoncourt,  and  anchored 
at  Lanzarote,  where  they  built  a  fort  at  Point  RubicoxL  The 
adventurers  then  passed  over  to  Fuerteventura ;  but  being  opposed  by 
the  natives  they  were  obliged  to  re-embark.  De  Bethencourt  returned 
to  Spain,  and  having  obtained  from  Enrique  III.  of  CastUle  and  Leon 
a  grant  of  the  islands,  with  the  title  of  king,  again  sailed  to  Lanzarote, 
rjid  in  June  1405,  took  possession  of  Fuerteventura,  Qomera,  and  Hierro ; 
but  failed  in  Ms  attempts  upon  Qran-Canaria  or  Canaria  and  Palma. 

De  Bethencourt  died  in  1408  and  was  succeeded  by  a  nephew, 
who  in  1418  sold  his  right  to  the  islands  to  Enrique  de  Ghizman. 
This  nobleman  expended  large  sums  in  endeavouring  to  subdue  tiie 
other  islands,  but  without  success.  In  1 461  the  Spaniards  went  through 
the  form  of  taking  possession  of  Canaria  and  Tenerife  for  the  crown. 

Some  difference  having  arisen  between  Spain  and  Portug^  with 
regard  to  these  islands,  in  consequence  of  a  second  sale  of  them  by 
the  nephew  of  De  Bethencourt  to  the  latter  power,  the  Portuguese 
arrived  in  force  at  Lanzarote  to  take  possession ;  but  the  dispute  was 
settled  by  treaty,  m  which  the  islands  were  ceded  to  Spain.  A  treaty 
of  commerce  was  entered  into  with  the  chiefe  of  Canaria  in  1476 ; 
but  in  the  same  year  the  coart  of  Castillo  purchased  the  right  to  the 
three  unconquered  islands  of  Canaria,  Tenerife,  and  Palma,  and  in 
the  following  year  sent  out  a  fleet  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
Canaria,  which  however  was  not  finally  accomplished  till  April  1483. 
Palma  and  Tenerife  were  subjugated  respectively  in  1491  and  1493. 
Since  this  time  the  Canaries  have  always  belonged  to  the  Spanish 
crowiL  The  original  inhabitants  were  called  Quandies,  of  whom 
little  is  now  known  except  their  bravery  and  their  custom  of  embalm- 
ing the  dead.  Owing  to  intermarriage  with  their  conquerors,  the 
Guanches  have  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  people,  and  the  popu- 
lation may  now  be  considered  entirely  Spanish. 

The  group  consists  of  seven  islands :  Hierro  or  Ferro,  Palma, 
Qomera,  Tenerife,  Qran-Canaria,  Fuerteventura,  and  Lanzarote ;  and 
of  several  small  rocky  islets,  the  largest  of  which  are  Qraciosa  and 
Alegranza.    The  whole  group  stands  on  a  bank ;  but  the  depth  of 


water  between  the  islands  is  very  great^  and  the  passages  are  good. 
They  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  and  present  a  sur&oe  divetaified  by 
rocks,  gorges,  mountains,  and  valleys.  The  coasts  are  high  and 
precipitous ;  there  are  no  dose  harbours,  the  anchorage  being  gene* 
rallv  open  roadsteads.  The  mountains  which  are  barren,  rocky,  and 
peaked,  rise  to  the  greatest  height  about  the  centres  of  the  idanda, 
and  some  of  them  have  their  summits  covered  with  snow  during  the 
winter.  The  valleys,  wherever  there  is  water  or  any  humidity  in  the 
soil,  are  exceedingly  fertile,  producing  grain,  vegetables,  and  fr^ts, 
both  tropical  and  European.  The  vine  ia  extensively  cultivated,  and 
much  wine  is  made.  The  sugarnsane  grows,  but  its  cultivatioB  is 
n^lected.  All  kinds  of  domestie  cattle  abound  in  some  of  the  ^«l^^*«^^^ 
Camels  are  reared  and  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  Fowbi,  ducks,  geese, 
pigeons,  and  turkeys  are.very  numerous.  The  number  of  wild  birds, 
both  native  and  migratory,  is  also  very  great ;  among  tho  former  are 
wild  pigeons,  quuhi,  larks,  and  canaries. 

Each  of  the  islands  has  its  governor,  and  the  whole  group  is 
under  a  Captain-QeneraL  The  whole  area  of  the  islands  is  3840 
square  miles;  and  the  population  in  1849  was  257,719.  The  entire 
annual  produce  is  estimated  as  follows :— wheat,  maize,  bariey,  millet, 
and  rye,  170,000  quartern;  wine,  54,000  pipes;  barilla,  300,000 
quintals;  and  potatoes,  500,000  barrels.  The  chief  foreign  trade  is 
with  England,  the  United  States,  and  Hamburg;  there  is  also  an 
active  trade  between  the  i«iandff  The  principal  ports  are  Santa-Crua 
and  Orotava  in  Tenerife,  and  Palmas  in  Qran-Canaria.  The  exporta 
consist  of  wine,  fruits,  com,  bariUa,  honey,  orchilla,  moss,  fish, 
cochineal,  raw  silk,  &a ;  the  imports  are  woollen  and  cotton  cloths, 
linen,  silks,  colonial  produce,  brandy,  paper,  oil,  glass,  hardware,  &c. 
There  are  important  fisheries  along  the  ooast  of  Africa. 

The  temperature  is  very  equable  and  the  climate  excellent.  There 
aretwo  seasons,  the  rainy  and  the  dry.  The  dry  season  lasts  from 
April  to  October;  during  its  continuance  the  weather  is  constantly 
fine,  and  the  north-east  trade-wind  blows  without  intermission,  being 
strongest  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  August  The 
mountains  of  the  several  islands,  by  obstructing  the  course  of  the 
north-east  trade-wind,  cause  calms  to  prevail  for  several  miles  to 
leeward  to  the  point  where  the  divided  currents  again  unitec  These 
winds  render  communication  between  the  IslandB  tedious.  A  vessel 
can  sail  from  Tenwife  to  Hierro  in  a  day ;  but  the  return  voyage 
takes  10  or  12  days,  sometimes  three  or  four  weeks.  Since  1849 
however  the  communication  between  the  islands  has  been  much 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  steam-packets.  A  mail  steamer  plies  regu- 
larly every  week  between  the  islands  and  Cadiz.  From  October 
to  April  Uie  south-west  winds  prevail,  attended  with  rain ;  and  at 
times  with  thundernrtorms.  The  genial  nature  of  the  climate  is 
dissgreeably  affected,  at  the  b^;inning  and  end  of  the  rainy  aeaaoHy 
by  the  south-east  wind  oaMed  £1  Levante,  which  blowing  across  the 
Sahara  is  dry,  hot^  and  sultry,  and  produces  great  thirst.  It  sometimes 
carries  clouds  of  locusts,  which  commit  great  ravages  on  the  corn- 
fields  and  plantations.  The  islands  are  ill-supplied  with  spring-water. 
Rain-water  is  preserved  in  tanks. 

Hierro  or  Ferro,  the  most  south-western  of  the  Canaries,  contains 
about  80  square  miles,  and  has  a  population  of  5000.  The  pro- 
montory on  the  west  coast,  now  called  Deb^a,  was  formerly  famous 
as  the  point  through  which  the  univeraal  first  meridian  was  drawn ; 
it  is  about  18»  10'  W.  of  Qreenwich.  The  island  suffers  more  than  any 
of  the  others  from  droughts,  and  but  for  the  frequent  fogs  vegetables 
could  not  live.  Valverde,  a  small  place  on  the  north-eastern  coast,  ia 
the  chief  place  in  the  island. 

Palma  lies  N.  by  E.  of  Hierro;  it  is  about  80  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  20  miles.  The  area 
IS  510  square  miles,  and  the  population  about  84,000.  The  mountain 
ndge  runs  from  north  to  south,  and  contains  many  extinct  craters  of 
great  height  The  central  crater  called  Caldera  is  surrounded  by 
many  lofty  peaks,  of  which  the  Pico^o-los-Muchachos  and  the  Pico- 
de-UrCruz  rise  to  the  respective  heights  of  7631  and  7469  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  coasts  and  valleys  are  extremely  fertile,  pro- 
ducing much  wine,  fruits,  and  sUk,  There  are  forests  in  the  island 
in  which  good  timber  is  grown;  the  palm,  sweet-bay,  and  myrtle 
abound;  and  m  many  places  the  Buphorkia  baUamif era  or  Canarimeis 
grows.  Santa'CfnuHie4a$-Palma8,  the  capital,  is  on  the  east  coast : 
it  and  Tazacorte  on  the  west  coast  are  the  chief  ports.  Some  tafifotasy 
stuffs,  and  ribands  are  the  only  manufactures  of  any  importance. 

Oomera,  which  lies  S.E.  of  Palma,  is  nearly  circular,  and  oontaina 
164  square  miles.  The  mountains  consist  of  granite  and  micaceous 
slate.  The  valleys  are  well  watered,  but  badly  cultivated.  Com, 
wine,  oil,  cotton,  fruits,  moss,  and  honey  are  produced.  Cattle, 
sheep,  mules,  poultry,  and  game  are  abundant  San-S^atlian  is  the 
chief  town  and  port    The  island  has  a  population  of  about  12,000. 

Tenertfe  (tometimes  incorrectly  written  Tenerife)  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  the  islanda  It  is  about  60  miles  long  from  north- 
east to  south-west;  its  greatest  breadth  is  80  miles,  but  it  growa 
gradually  narrower  towards  the  north-east,  and  at  that  extremity  the 
breadth  is  not  more  than  6  miles.  The  area  is  about  1225  square 
miles,  and  the  population  86,000.  About  one-seventh  of  the  surfaca 
is  fit  for  cultivation ;  the  remainder  is  covered  with  lava  and  other 
volcanic  matter,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  vege- 
tation.    The  coasts  present  some  remarkable  promontories— Del- 
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Hidalgo  on  the  north-west^  Anagada  on  the  north-east,  Rasca  on  the 
south,  and  Teno  and  Buenavista  on  the  west  The  highest  point  on 
the  island  is  the  Peak  of  Teyde,  or  Peak  of  Tenerife,  a  dormant  vol- 
cano, rising  to  the  height  of  11,946  feet  above  the  sea.  The  crater 
measures  SOO  feet  by  200  feet;  it  is  suirounded  by  a  circular  wall  40 
feet  high,  which  from  a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  a  cylinder 
placed  on  a  truncated  cone.  The  peak  rises  above  the  current  of  the 
trade-winds,  and  is  always  exposed  to  a  violent  continuous  gale  from 
the  west,  The  view  of  this  mountain  from  Orotava  on  the  west  coast 
is  magnificent,  from  the  contrast  of  the  rich  cultivated  plain  and  the 
leafy  forests  on  its  lower  slopes  with  the  barren,  wild,  and  stem  aspect 
of  the  peak.  Teyde  is  connected  by  a  mountain  ridge  with  another 
crater  odled  Chahorra,  which  is  9888  feet  high.  Sulphurous  vapours 
are  constantly  issuing  from  the  crevices  in  these  craters.  To  the  west 
of  Chahorra  there  are  four  volcanic  cones,  which  were  in  a  state  of 
eruption  in  1798.  The  Peak  of  Teyde  is  surrounded  on  the  south 
and  east  by  a  continuous  chain  of  mountains,  inclosing  a  semicircular 
plain  of  about  8  miles'  radius,  which  is  called  Llanos-de-las-Retamas, 
from  the  broom  {retama),  almost  the  only  vegetable  that  grows  on  iL 
The  whole  plain  is  nearly  covered  with  pumicemtone.  The  country 
west  and  north  of  the  peak  descends  with  rapid  broken  slopes  towards 
the  sea.  The  outer  edge  of  the  semicircular  mountains  is  surrounded 
by  high  table-lands,  which  together  with  the  region  of  the  peak  cover 
nearly  half  the  island,  and  contain  some  pine  forests.  Towards  the 
north-east  these  table-lands,  which  have  a  very  broken  surface,  extend 
for  about  20  miles,  and  terminate  in  the  plain  of  Lsguna.  This  plain, 
which  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  is  of  considerable  extent; 
it  is  shut  in  by  hills,  and  is  nearly  a  dead  leveL  After  the  rains  it  is 
partially  covered  with  water,  from  which  circumstance  it  takes  its 
name.  It  produces  abundance  of  grain,  but  no  trees.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  island  consists  of  numerous  fertile  valleys  separated  by 
basaltic  hills,  the  highest  of  which,  the  Bufadero,  is  8069  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  part  produces  the  finest  fruits  in  the  idand.  The  valley 
of  Taoro,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  is  of  great  extent  and  of 
extraordhiary  fertility. 

In  Tenerife  all  European  domestic  animals,  and  also  white  camels 
are  reared.  Cattle  are  kept  for  slaughter  and  the  plough ;  cows  are 
never  milked.  Qoats,  sheep,  asses,  and  mules  are  numerous.  The 
silkworm  is  extensively  reared.  Bees  also  are  numerous,  and  a  great 
deal  of  excellent  honey  is  collected.  -Rabbits,  wild  fowl,  turkeys,  and 
all  kinds  of  poultry  are  very  plentiful.  The  agricultural  produce  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  islands.  The  quantity  of  wine  annually 
made  amounts  to  8,000,000  gallons;  the  best  sort,  called  Vidonia, 
which  resembles  Madeira,  is  exported  to  England.  Coffee  has  been 
cultivated'  witii  success ;  iron  ore  is  found,  and  sulphur  abounds  on 
the  Peak  of  Teyde.  Linen  and  woollen  stufb  are  manufactured  by 
each  family  generally  for  its  own  use.  Some  silk  stuffs,  earthenware, 
soap,  vermicelli,  leather,  brandy,  ropes  from  the  agave,  hats,  baskets, 
and  mats  of  palm-leaves  are  the  other  chief  articles  of  manufacture.  The 
imports  consist  of  iron  utensils,  hardware,  bar-iron,  flax,  glass,  pottery, 
leather,  candles,  cotton  goods,  salt  provisions,  cod,  &c. ;  the  exports 
are  wine,  brandy,  barilla,  almonds,  dried  fruits,  raw  sUk,  and  orohiUa. 

The  island  is  divided  into  three  districts — ^Laguna,  Orotava,  and 
Garachico.  SatUa-Orua'de-^SanHaffOf  the  chief  town  and  port  of  the 
island,  stands  on  the  north-east  coast.  It  has  a  small  harbour,  well 
sheltered,  except  from  the  south-east  winds.  The  town  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Captain-General  of  the  Canaries,  and  has  a  population  of 
9000.  San-Christovcd,  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Laguna,  is  a  plea- 
sant well-built  town,  with  10,000  inhabitants.  Orotavci,  on  the  north- 
east coast,  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  nearly  1200  feet  above  the 
sea ;  it  is  a  well-built  thriving  place,  with  8000  inhabitants,  who  carry 
on  a  considerable  commerce  by  means  of  a  harbour,  two  miles  dis- 
tant, at  Puerto^'lorOrotava,  a  town  of  4600  inhabitants.  Chtimar, 
S.W.  of  Santa-Cruz,  stands  in  a  fertile  well-watered  valley,  and  has 
a  population  of  8500;  near  it  are  several  mummy  tombe  of  the 
Guanches.  Taraeonte  and  Icad-de-los'  Vinoi  are  on  tiie  north  coast, 
and  have  each  about  5000  inhabitants.  Cfarcichieo  is  a  port  to  the  west 
of  the  peak,  on  the  low  coast  north  of  Buenavista. 

Oran-Canariii,  or  Canariaf  which  gives  name  to  the  group,  lies  E. 
of  Tenerife.  It  is  nearly  circular,  and  about  75  miles  round :  the 
population  is  about  69,000.  The  highest  point,  El  Cumbre  or  Pico- 
del-Pozo-de-las-Nieves,  is  6648  feet  above  the  sea.  The  mountain 
Sancillo,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  6070  feet  high,  and  is  sui^ 
mounted  with  a  large  wooden  cross.  Port4a-Luz,  which  affords  good 
anchorage  and  is  well  sheltered  from  the  north-east  winds,  is  formed 
by  Isleta,  a  rocky  promontory  joined  to  the  island  by  a  low  isthmus. 
Lcu-Palmcu,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  on  a  bay  on  the  east  coast ; 
it  is  the  largest  and  best  built  town  in  the  Canaries ;  it  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  and  of  the  Audiencia  Real,  or  supreme  court  of  justice  for 
ail  the  islands.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  numerous 
fountains,  and  has  17,882  inhabitants.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  hos- 
pital, college,  several  monasteries,  and  has  a  well-supplied  market 
The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  mole.  The  following  are  the  other  chief 
places : — Affnimez,  situated  on  the  eastern  coast,  luus  2300  inhabitants. 
Atalaya,  population  2000,  is  composed  of  dwellings  consisting  of 
apartments  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  Mount  St-Antoine.  Teror,  population 
4600,  situated  in  the  interior  io  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  is 
fiwquented  by  pilgrims  as  a  sacred  spot.    The  bishop  has  a  residence 


here.  Tiraxana  is  a  village  composed  of  a  collection  of  grottoes 
inhabited  by  a  colony  of  free  blacks^  who  do  not  cultivate  intercourse 
with  Europeans. 

Fuerteventwaf  which  is  N.E.  of  Gran-Canaria,  is  about  60  miles 
long ;  its  breadth  is  very  irregular,  varying  from  20  miles  to  5  miles. 
The  area  is  about  720  square  miles,  and  the  population  18,000.  It  is 
less  mountainous  than  the  other  islands.  Though  generally  barren, 
it  contains  many  spots  of  great  fertility.  The  interior  formation  of 
the  island  is  singular.  A  group  of  extinct  volcanoes,  2160  feet  high, 
to  the  south  of  Puerto-Cabras,  branch  off  eastward  and  westward  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea,  follow  the  direction  of  the  coast  for 
about  80  miles,  and  then  again  unite,  inclosing  an  extensive  arid  plain,  on 
which  several  villages  are  built.  From  the  southern  junction  of  the 
mountains  an  isthmus,  5  miles  long  and  2^  miles  wide,  unites  the 
mountainous  peninsula  of  Jandia  to  the  main  part  of  the  island.  This 
mountain  mass  is  about  28  miles  long ;  it  presents  a  precipitous  face 
towards  the  north-west,  rising  directly  to  the  height  of  2820  feet  above 
the  sea,  but  sends  out  spurs  in  other  directions,  which  inclose  slopes 
of  easy  aseentb  It  is  uninhabited,  though  it  is  said  to  contain  some 
good  springs.  The  pasturage  on  it  is  so  fine  that  the  flodcs  and  herds 
are  driven  here  from  other  parts  of  the  idand  to  graze.  Orchilla  also 
is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  the  peninsula.  The  capital  of  the 
island  is  Santii-Mariarde-Betaneuriaf  also  called  La  Villa.  The  only 
road  in  the  island  leads  from  La  Villa  to  Cabras  on  the  east  coast, 
which  is  the  chief  port  The  anchorage  at  Cabraa  is  indifferent,  and 
the  landing-place  a  beach  of  shingles.  Olivet,  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
Oliva,  in  the  north  of  the  island,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  island,  and 
has  only  2000  inhabitants. 

Lanzarote,  the  most  eastward  of  the  Canaries,  lies  N.E.  of  Fuerte- 
ventura,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  called  La  Bocayna* 
The  ishmd  is  81  miles  long,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  5  to  10  miles. 
The  area  is  about  240  square  miles,  and  the  population  is  about 
18,000.  From  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  precipitous  diffii 
1500  feet  high  run  south-west  for  7  miles,  and  temunate  in  a  sandy 
plain,  where  in  1825  an  eruption  took  place,  and  two  considerable  hills 
were  thrown  up,  which  are  still  burning.  Beyond  this  plaiii  the  shore 
is  again  precipitous  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Pechiguera,  with  the 
exception  of  the  little  bay  of  Janubio,  in  which  there  was  formerly  a 
harbour  for  small  vessels.  This  harbour  was  converted  into  a  salt 
lake  by  the  eruption  of  1765.  The  eastern  shores  are  neither  so  steep 
nor  so  high,  and  there  are  many  fertile  tracts  of  ground.  The  highest 
land,  called  Montafta  Blanca,  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island ;  it 
is  2000  feet  high,  and  cultivated  to  its  summit.  This  island  is  subject 
to  long  droughts,  and  to  gales  of  excessive  violence.  The  wine  and 
grapes  are  of  superior  quidity.  Teguite,  a  small  place  in  the  interior, 
is  the  chief  town.  Naoa,  on  the  eastern  shore,  has  a  small  secure 
harbour  formed  by  rocky  islets,  and  with  two  entrances,  of  which  the 
northern  one  has  a  depth  of  12  feet,  the  eastern  of  17^  feet  at  low 
water,  and  9  feet  rise  of  tide.  Arecife,  a  more  frequented  port,  situ- 
ated south  of  Naos,  has  2500  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  engaged 
in  the  fishery  on  the  African  coast. 

In  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  the  seven  prin- 
cipal ports  of  the  islands — namely,  Santa-Cruz-de-Santiago,  Orotava, 
Las-P^mas,  Santa>CruE-de-las-Palmas,  Arecife,  Cabras,  and  San- 
Sebastian — ^have  been  constituted  free  ports  since  October  10, 1852. 

The  Little  Canaries  Ue  N.  of  Lanzarote,  and  are  connected  vdth  it 
by  a  bank  on  which  there  are  40  fathoms*  water.  Oraeioaa  is  separated 
from  Lanzarote  by  the  Strait  del  Rio,  which  is  about  a  mile  wide, 
and  is  the  safest  and  most  commodious  port  for  large  ships  in  the 
Canaries.  The  great  difficulty  of  communicating  with  Lauiarote,  on 
account  of  the  high  precipitous  coasts  of  that  island,  presents  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  this  strait  being  resorted  to  as  a  harbour  for 
trade.  Graciosa  and  Alegranza,  a  little  farther  north,  are  both  the 
product  of  extinct  volcanoes ;  they  contain  craters,  and  are  covered 
with  naked  basaltic  rocks,  lava-streams,  and  other  volcanic  matter. 
They  are  inhabited  by  40  or  60  persons  each,  who  cultivate  barUla  in 
the  bottom  of  the  craters.  SantchClarOj  ^oquele,  Loboi,  and  the 
others,  are  mere  rocky  islets,  and  uninhabited. 

(Glas,  Hitiory  and  Canquett  of  the  Canary  Idandt;  Humboldt^ 
Voyage  aux  Bigwns  EquinoxiaUi  du  Nowveau  Continent ;  Von  Bncb, 
Phynkalitche  Be9chreibung  der  Canarischen  Insdn ;  Journal  of  the 
Royal  CfeoffraphieeU  Society.) 

CANCALE.    [iLLS-vr-ViLAiKB.] 

CANDAHAR.    [Afohanibtan  ;  Kandahab.] 

CANDEISH,  or  KHANDEISH,  a  province  of  Hmdustan,  extend- 
ing along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  between  20*  and  22* 
N.  lat.,  78*  and  77*  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Malwa,  E.  by  Berar 
and  Qundwana,  S.  by  Aurungabad  and  Berar,  and  W.  by  Gujerat.  Its 
length  from  east  to  west  is  about  210  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
about  80  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  about  12,500  square  miles, 
and  the  population  at  nearly  half  a  million. 

Candeish  is  generally  a  level  cotmtry,  but  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
mountains.  The  plain  of  Candeish  is  very  fertile,  although  its  whole 
surface  is  studded  with  isolated  hills  with  perpendicular  sides  of  rock 
and  flat  summits.  Each  of  these  hills  forma  a  natural  fortress.  In 
addition  to  the  Tuptee  and  the  Nerbudda  the  province  is  watered  by 
several  copious  streams  which  flow  from  the  table-land  and  frU  into  the 
Tnptee. 
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This  oountry  was  rendered  a  eoene  of  desolation  before  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Britiah.  The  ravages  committed  by  Jeswunt  Kao 
Holkar  in  1802  caused  a  famine  in  the  following  year,  which  carried 
off  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  After  tnis  tiie  Bheel  tribes, 
whose  chiefs  conmiand  most  of  the  passes  in  the  mountain  range  to 
the  north,  and  the  Pindarries,  were  accustomed  to  make  periodical 
incursions  into  the  plains  for  plunder.  In  1818  Candeish,  then  among 
the  possessions  of  Holkar,  was  ceded  to  the  British ;  but  the  Arabs, 
who  had  preyiously  obtained  a  footing  in  the  country,  opposed  the 
British  auUiority.  In  1819  the  British  obtained  possession  of  the 
province.  At  that  time  nearly  one-half  of  th^  Villages  had  been 
abandoned  to  the  tigers,  which  swarmed  throughout  the  land.  The 
mischief  was  repairod  under  the  administration  of  Qeneral  Briggs, 
who  succeeded  in  restoring  the  province  to  prosperity. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  province  are — Boorhanpore,  Aseeighur, 
Hindia,  Nundoorbar,  and  Oaulna.  [Boorhawpobe  ;  AsiBBGHnB.] 
Miadia  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Neri>udda,  where  its 
channel  is  8000  feet  wide,  in  22**  26'  N.  hA.,  IV  5'  E.  long.  This 
plaoe  is  chiefly  important  from  its  position,  as  commanding  some  of 
tne  best  fords  across  the  Nerbudda*  Nvndoorbar  contains  about  500 
houses,  and  was  formerly  a  plaoe  of  much  greater  extent.  The  wall 
by  which  it  was  surrounded  is  now  for  the  most  part  in  ruins.  This 
town  is  in  21**  25'  K  lat.,  74"*  15'  £.  long.  Oaulna  was  once  a  lai|fe 
town,  but  has  fallen  greatly  to  decay.  The  fort  stands  on  a  high 
rooky  mountain,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  stone  and  brick 
20  feet  high  and  a  mile  in  circumferenca  The  town,  which  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain^  on  its  north  side,  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall 
and  towers. 

(Mill,  HiUory  of  Britith  India;  Inttiiutei  of  Akbar ;  B^porU  of 
Cvmmitten  of  Bouh  of  Commont  on  the  Affairs  of  India.) 

CA'NDIA,  the  ancient  KretS  or  CretOf  and  the  modem  Greek  Kriti, 
one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  situated  to  ihe 
south  of  the  Archipelago,  between  the  Morea,  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor. 
It  extends  from  W  54'  to  85°  42'  N.  lat.,  and  from  23°  28'  to  26°  10' 
EL  long.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  160  miles  from  Cape 
Salmone  to  Cape  Crio ;  its  breadth  is  very  unequal.  In  some  places 
towards  the  middle  of  its  length  it  is  about  85  miles  broad,  in  others 
about  20  miles ;  between  Retimo  and  Sphakia  10  miles,  and  in  one 
place  in  the  east  part  of  the  island,  between  the  Gulf  of  Mirabel  and 
the  coast  of  Hierapetrsy  only  6  miles.  It  has  three  principal  capes — 
Samonium,  now  Salmone,  at  the  east  extremity  towuds  Rhodes; 
Corycum,  now  Cape  Buso,  looking  towards  the  Morea ;  and  Crio, 
looking  towards  the  Cyrenaioa.  Its  coast,  especially  towards  the 
north,  is  indented  by  deep  gulfi^  of  which  those  of  Kisamos,  Khania, 
Syday  Armyro,  and  Mirabel,  or  Spinalonga^  are  the  deepest,  and  the 
three  principal  towns  of  the  island,  Canea  or  Khania,  Retimo,  and 
Candia,  are  on  that  side.  The  eouth  coast  is  rugged  and  iron-bound. 
A  continuous  mass  of  high  land  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
island,  about  the  middle  of  which  Mount  Ida,  now  called  Fsilorati, 
rises  far  above  the  rest  to  the  height  of  7674  feet  The  mountains  in 
the  west  part  of  the  island  are  called  by  Strabo  Leuka  Or($,  or  White 
Mountains ;  he  says  they  are  about  as  high  as  Taygetus  (probably 
about  5000  feet).  In  the  south-west  part  of  the  island  the  mountains 
run  close  to  the  coast  This  is  the  district  of  the  Sphakiotes,  a  race 
of  mountaineers,  occasionally  robbers  and  pirates,  who  have  never 
been  totally  conquered  by  the  Turks.  The  ridge  eastward  from 
Mount  Ida  is  the  ancient  Dicte,  now  called  Mount  SitL  The  main 
chain  sends  out  o£bhoots  to  the  north  and  south.  Those  on  the 
north  side  slope  down  gradually  towards  the  sea,  indosing  plains  and 
valleys  of  great  fertility,  and  forming  by  their  projections  the 
numerous  bays  and  gulfs  With  which  the  noiHbhem  coast  is  indented. 
The  southern  oflbhoots  descend  abruptly,  present  a  steep,  rocky,  and 
arid  surface,  and  terminate  in  a  precipitous  coast  provided  with  no 
good  harbour.  Mount  Ida  itself  sinks  down  rapidly  on  its  south- 
eastern side  into  an  extensive  plain  watered  by  the  Hiero-potamo,  the 
ancient  Letheeus,  which  rising  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Arka- 
dioti  flows  westward  into  the  sea  a  few  miles  south  of  Mount  Ida. 
The  southern  boundary  of  this  plain  is  a  secondary  range,  which 
springing  from  the  main  chain  near  the  source  of  the  Uiero-potamo 
runs  south-west  and  terminates  in  Cape  Matala.  The  rivera  of  Candia 
are  only  a  kind  of  torrents  very  shallow  in  the  dry  season. 

To  the  north  of  the  principal  range  of  mountains  the  island  con* 
tains  extensive  forests,  pastures,  and  meadows ;  and  produces  com, 
wine,  oil,  opium,  liquorice,  flax,  cotton,  silk,  carofas,  oranges,  lemons, 
dates,  and  other  southern  produca  Besides  the  common  domestic 
animals,  game,  wild  sheep,  chamois  goats,  bees,  and  fish  are  very 
numerous.  About  600,000  sheep  and  goats  are  fed  on  the  mountains; 
their  wool  is  coarse ;  their  milk  is  made  into  cheese.  There  are  in  the 
island  about  50,000  homed  cattle,  which  ai«  used  chiefly  for  draught 
and  for  ploughing;  the  milk  of  cows  is  not  used,  there  being  a  preju- 
dice against  it 

The  valleys  that  have  rivulets  mnning  through  them  are  from  Jane 
to  the  end  of  September  very  unhealthy,  so  that  although  they  are 
very  productive,  and  offer  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  produoe  to 
market,  the  peasantry  generally  reside  on  the  hills,  where  the  land  is 
less  fertile,  but  where  they  are  sure  of  ezgoying  unintermpted  health. 
The  habitations  of  the  peasantry  are  rude  in  the  extreme,  and  their 
clothing  consists  of  coarse  cottons,  linensy  or  woollensy  manufatetuzed 


by  eaoh  household.  The  chief  manufacture  is  soap,  which  is  highly 
esteemed  all  through  the  Levant  The  principal  exports  are  oil  and 
soap ;  the  imports  are  some  British  and  Austrian  manufactured  goods 
and  metals,  colonial  produce,  and  com.  Ploughing  the  land  between 
the  olive-trees  is  all  the  culture  they  receive.  The  fruit  is  generally 
allowed  to  drop  from  the  trees,  and  it  is  gathered  by  women  and 
children  into  heaps ;  these  are  then  taken  to  the  mill  and  the  fruit  is 
bruised,  after  which  process  it  is  put  into  a  wooden  press  worked  by 
two  or  four  men.  In  the  district  of  Apokorona  the  fruit  is  beaten 
from  the  trees,  which  are  thereby  injured.  Although  many  of  the 
olive-trees  were  cut  down  during  the  numerous  insurrections  of  the 
peasantry,  the  population  is  s^  insufficient  to  attend  to  them  all, 
and  in  good  yean  a  fourth  of  the  fruit  is  lost  for  want  of  hands  to 
gather  it  Every  article  produced  on  the  island  pays  one-seventh  to 
the  government,  and  besides  this  extraordinary  taxes  are  often  arbi- 
trarily imposed.  In  lieu  of  a  tax  on  silk  the  mulberry-trees  are  rated. 
There  are  several  small  islands  round  the  ooast>  of  wluch  the  principal 
are  Standia,  on  the  north,  and  Goszi,  on  the  south.  The  climate  is 
warm,  and  in  the  low  valleys  unhealthy  in  the  autumn.  The  sirocco, 
the  common  scourge  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  often  severely  felt 

Candia  is  divided  into  eight  Greek  bishoprics,  including  the  see  of 
the  metropolitan  archbishop  of  Gbrtyna ;  into  three  sanjaks — Candia^ 
which  is  governed  by  a  pauia  of  three  tails,  Canea,  and  Retimo,  each 
governed  by  a  pasha  of  two  tails ;  and  into  twenty  mukattas,  or  dis- 
tricts, each  governed  by  an  '  aga,'  who  receives  the  taxes  and  the  tithes 
of  the  mosques.  In  ancient  times  the  island  seems  to  have  been  very 
thickly  peopled.  Under  the  Venetians  the  population  is  said  to  have 
been  about  1,000,000 ;  in  1821  it  amounted  to  260,000,  and  in  1840 
but  little  over  159,000,  four-fifths  of  whom  were  Greeks. 

The  principal  towns  and  ports  are  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
island.  Canea,  or  Khania,  on  the  GKdf  of  Khania,  is  the  capital  of 
the  western  sanjak ;  it  has  a  population  of  8000,  and  a  good  harbour 
formed  by  a  mole  1237  feet  long,  with  a  lighthouse  at  its  extremity; 
vessels  of  800  tons  can  enter  the  harbour,  which  is  defended  by  a 
fort  The  fortifications  were  constructed  by  the  Venetiana.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  deep  ditches,  and  contains 
several  mosques  and  Greek  churches.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
bishop,  and  has  an  arsenal,  docks,  lazaretto,  and  some  soap  fiMsto- 
ries.    Several  European  consuls  reside  at  Khmia. 

Suda,  distant  from  Canea  about  8  miles  by  land,  on  the  Bay  of 
Suda,  has  a  harbour  perfectly  safe  in  all  weathers. 

BetimOf  the  capital  of  the  central  sanjak  and  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
bishop,  has  4000  inhabitants,  and  a  small  harbour  formed  by  a  molsi 

Candia,  or  Khandia,  about  40  miles  K  from  Retimo,  is  the  capital  of 
the  island.  The  name  is  the  Venetian  form  of  Khandax  (Great 
Fortress),  the  designation  given  to  the  city  by  its  Saracen  foundem. 
From  the  city  the  name  has  been  commonly  applied  in  Europe  to  the 
island  itself,  which  however  is  never  called  Candia  by  the  nativea 
Candia  is  much  decayed  since  the  time  of  the  Venetians.  The  fortifi- 
cations are  still  in  tolerable  rapair,  but  the  houses  of  the  town  are 
falling  to  ruin,  and  the  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  two  moles,  is 
blocked  up  with  sand  to  such  a  degree  that  only  vessels  drawing  less 
than  8  feet  of  water  can  enter.  Ships  loading  from  Candia  anchor  in 
one  of  tike  three  ports  of  Standia,  an  island  about  7  miles  north-north- 
east of  the  town.  Ouidia  has  12,000  inhabitants;  it  is  the  residence 
of  the  Groek  archbishop  of  Gtortyna,  and  of  the  chief  pasha  of  the 
islsnd.  The  streets  are  wide  and  rudely  paved,  and  many  of  the 
houses  are  fronted  by  gardens  adorned  with  fountains.  The  pasha's 
palace,  the  baaaar,  mosques,  public  baths,  large  cathedral  buHt  by  the 
Venetians,  and  the  fortifications,  ara  the  principal  structures.  Soap 
is  the  chief  industrial  product  of  the  town.  There  are  a  few  Jews  in 
Candia,  but  in  Canea,  which  is  the  principal  port  of  the  island,  they 
amount  to  about  200,  and  have  a  synagogue.  Not  far  from  it  are  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Cnossus,  famous  in  fable  for  its  labyrinth. 

Spinalongut,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mirabel,  has  a  good  harbour,  but  the 
entrance  is  subject  to  sudden  squalls.  A  few  miles  south  of  this  is 
the  harbour  of  Ayio-Nicola,  the  best  harbour  in  the  island  next  to 
Suda,  but  it  is  not  frequented.  The  most  noted  town  on  the  south 
coast  is  Sphakia,  the  chief  town  of  the  Sphakiotes.  At  Hagio-deka,  a 
village  near  the  Hiero-potamo,  are  the  ruins  of  Gortyna,  and  a  oavem 
of  great  extent  in  a  put  of  Mount  Ida.  This  oavem  has  been  some* 
times  taken  for  the  labyrinth  of  Cnossus,  of  which  no  trace  remains. 

The  ancient  history  of  Crete  begins  with  the  heroic  or  fabulous 
times.  The  early  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  have  been  descended 
from  FhoBnician,  Felasgian,  and  Dorian  colonists.  The  Dorian  immi- 
gration must  have  taken  place  long  before  the  time  of  Homer,  who 
speaks  of  the  different  races  in  the  island  (*Odys.'  xix.  174,  &o.). 
Historians  and  poets  tell  us  of  a  king  called  Minos  who  lived  before 
the  Trojan  war  and  resided  at  Cnossus,  the  site  of  which  is  not  fiir 
from  the  present  town  of  Candia,  and  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  island.  He  was  the  legislator  of  the  country  and  his  laws  became 
celebrated  among  the  Greeks,  who  borrowed  from  them  (Strabo,  x.  828). 
He  employed,  say  the  legends,  Daodalus,  an  Athenian  artist,  on  his 
return  from  Egypt  to  build  a  labyrinth  in  imitation  of  that  of  Mooris  in 
Egypt,  and  he  afterwards  confined  in  it  Daedalus  himself.  Minos  accord- 
ing to  tradition  was  also  the  j^rst  who  had  a  navy ;  he  cleared  the  Grecian 
seas  -of  pirates,  expelled  the  Carians  from  the  Cydades,  and  settled 
his  sons  in  them  (Thucyd.  i  4).    Then  oomes  the  well-knowa  story 
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of  the  Minotfturoii  Theseot  and  Ariadna.  Idoueneua^  a  grandaon  of 
KinoB»  one  of  the  Cretan  cMefs  who  went  to  the  aiege  of  Troy,  on  hia 
ntunx  waa  driTon  away  hy  his  aubjecta  and  want  to  found  tha  oolony 
of  Salantum  on  the  ooaat  of  lapygia.  After  the  ezpulaion  of  the 
dynaaty  of  Minoa,  Qortya»  a  town  boilt  in  the  oentre  of  the  island 
near  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  became  a  powerful  rival  to  Cnosans. 
Crete  had  once  many  flouridiing  cities,  some  say  a  hundred;  the 
prinoipal,  besides  Cnossus  and  Gortya  or  Qortyna,  were  Cisamua, 
Cydonia  now  Canea,  Amphimalla,  Rithyzxma,  now  Retimo,  Heradeum 
the  port  of  Cnossua,  and  Miletus,  all  on  the  north  ooast»  Phalaaama 
on  the  west  coast,  Lyctus,  Phosnizportus,  and  Hierapetra  on  the  south 
ooaat,  and  Ampelos  on  the  east  coast  Strabo,  whose  maternal  ances- 
tors ware  from  Cnosaus,  although  he  himself  was  bom  in  Pontus, 
girea  a  pretty  fiiU  account  of  the  Cretans,  their  laws,  their  towns,  and 
the  wars  between  them ;  and  Aristotle  in  hia  '  Politic '  (book  ii)  has 
deacribed  the  peculiar  inatitutions  of  the  ancient  Cretana.  The  east 
part  of  the  iiiand  had  been  colonised  by  the  Dorians,  the  west  part 
was  inhabited  by  the  Cydonians,  and  the  south  by  the  Eteocretea.  It 
waa  two  daya'  sail  from  the  south  ooaat  of  Crate  to  Cyrenaioa  and  four 
to  Egypt. 

The  Cretana  ware  often  at  war  among  themselvea  or  with  their 
neighboura  the  Ciliciana,  and  with  the  kingi  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt 
They  materially  aasisted  Demetrius  II.  Nioator  to  recover  the  throne 
of  Syria,  over  the  usurper  Alexander  Balaa,  B.a  148  (Justin  xxxv.  2). 
The  Cretans  were  celebrated  for  their  archeiy,  and  in  the  later  period 
of  their  political  history  ware  often  employed  aa  maroenaiy  troops  by 
other  nations. 

Crete  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  B.o.  07,  under  the  prooonaul 
Quintua  Metrilus,  after  an  obstinate  defence.  It  became  a  Roman 
prcvinoe  and  a  colony  waa  sent  to  Cnossua.  The  Cretans  seem  to 
have  been  notorioua  for  dishonesty  and  lying.  'Creticare  cum 
Cretensibus'  waa  a  common  proverb,  meaning  'to  deoeive  the 
deceiver.'  Si.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  Titus,  whom  he  had  appointed  to 
preach  the  goapel  to  the  Cretans,  alludsa  to  the  bad  reputation  of  the 
people. 

Crete  remained  subjeet  to  the  Roman  emperors  and  afterwarda  to 
the  Byaantinea  till  a.d.  823,  when  it  waa  conquered  by  the  Saracens^ 
who  built  the  town  of  Candia,  whioh  haa  ever  ainoe  been  conaidered 
the  capital  of  the  island.  Nioephorus  Phooas  retook  it  in  961.  After 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Franka  Baldwin  I.  gave  the  ialand 
of  Candia  to  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  sold  it  to  the 
Venetians  in  1204.  The  Venetians  kept  possession  of  Candia  more 
than  four  centuries ;  it  was  one  of  their  chief  possessions  in  the  east, 
and  the  first  of  the  three  subject  kingdoms  (the  other  two  were 
Cyprus  and  the  Morea)  whose  flags  waved  oVer  the  square  of  St  Mark. 
The  island  waa  governed  by  a  proveditor-general  from  Venice,  who 
had  under  him  the  four  provecUtors  of  Canea,  Candia,  Retimo,  and 
Sittia.  For  judicial  matters  there  were  rettori,  or  judges,  sent  also 
from  Venice,  each  of  whom  was  aaaisted  by  two  councillors  who  were 
nativea  of  the  island.  The  municipal  adminiatration  waa  in  the 
bands  of  the  Candiotea.  The  tazea  were  very  moderate.  The  native 
nobility  enjoyed  feudal  privileges,  and  they  were  bound  to  have  a 
oertain  number  of  militia  from  among  their  vassals  and  tonante  ready 
when  called.  The  whole  of  this  militia  was  reckoned  at  60,000  men. 
Although  most  of  the  natives  were  of  the  Greek  Church  and  had  their 
own  clergy,  there  was  an  archbishop  of  the  Latin  or  Western  Church 
who  waa  sent  from  Venice.  In  1646  ihe  Turks  landed  50,000  men, 
beaieged  and  took  Canea ;  in  the  following  year  they  took  Retimo, 
and  in  1648  laid  siege  to  Candia  the  capital  of  the  island.  Thia  aiege, 
the  longest  in  modem  histoiy,  lasted  20  yeara.  The  Venetians 
strained  every  nerve  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  The  order  of  Malte, 
the  Pope,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  Louis  XIV.,  all  sent  auxiliariea  to  the 
relief  of  Candia.  The  vizier  Aohmet  Coprougli  waa  at  last  aent  in 
1667  by  the  sultan  with  great  reinforcemente  to  carry  the  place ; 
Franceaco  Moroaini  conducted  the  defence.  In  September  1669  the 
Venetiana,  having  exhausted  every  means,  surrendered  Candia  to  the 
vitier  by  a  convention  in  which  they  reteined  the  forta  of  Suda, 
SpinaloDga,  and  Carabusa,  on  the  coast  of  the  island.  Tha  wara  of 
Candia  cost  the  senate  25  millions  of  ducate  In  the  laat  three  years 
of  the  siege  29,000  Christians  and  70,000  Turks  were  killed  The 
Turks  made  69  aasaulte  and  the  Venetians  made  80  aortiea;  the 
number  of  minea  exploded  on  both  aidea  was  1364.  Since  the  capture 
of  Candia,  Crete  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  imder 
whom  it  haa  been  perhaps  the  worst  governed  country  in  the  world, 
all  ite  former  prosperity  has  vanished,  and  ite  population  dwindled  to 
a  fourth  of  what  it  was  under  the  Venetiana.  In  1821  and  for  several 
subsequent  years  the  native  Greek  population  maintained  a  sangui- 
nary warfare  with  their  Turkiah  maatera  in  the  hope  of  shaking  oif 
their  oppressive  yoka  In  this  struggle  they  fidled.  According  to  a 
decision  of  the  allied  powers  the  iiland  was  made  over  to  Menemet 
Ali  of  Egypt  in  1880,  to  indemnify  him  for  his  losses  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war  in  the  Morea.  He  made  some  improvement  in  the 
trading  regulationa  of  tha  island,  but  the  oppressed  raya  obtained 
little  relief  by  a  change  of  masters.  Mehemat  Ali  held  it  till  1840, 
when  by  a  convention  of  the  great  European  powers  (except  France) 
it  waa  reatored  to  Turkey,  from  which  another  inaurreotion  in  1841 
and  1842  failed  to  aet  it  free.  In  ancient  times  the  foreste  upon 
Mount  Ida  supplied  wood  for  smelting  and  forging  iron,  thou^  no 


traoa  of  aaoent  mining  operations  haa  been  discovered  on  the  island. 
Among  the  Ibreat-treea  in  anoiant  timea  flonriahad  tha  fruit-bearing 
poplar,  the  evergreen  plana»  tha  cypreas,  and  the  oadar.  Tha  winaa  of 
Crete^  and  espeoally  ite  raisin  wine,  were  oelabratad  in  ancient  timea. 
Among  ite  aimplea  grew  the  dictemnua  or  dittany,  famoua  among 
physicians  and  poete  The  island  waa  free  from  all  wild  beaate  and 
noxioua  animala ;  ite  dogs  were  a  match  for  thoae  of  Sparta,  and  ite 
wild  goat  is  the  supposed  origin  of  all  our  domestic  variatiea. 

(Daru,  ffittoirt  de  Venite;  Botta,  Sioria  d Italia;  Maogregor, 
Ommtrcial  Statialw  ;  Dr.  Bowring,  Smort§  ;  JHetUmat^  €f  Cfrtek  and 
Soman  Oeography,)  .  [S^  SurPLlMUT.T 

CAKDY.    TKahSt.] 

CANEA.    [Cavdia.] 

CANFRAKC.    [Abaoov.I 

CANNEa    [Vab.] 

CANNSTADT,  properly  KANNSTADT,  a  town  in  tha  Naokar>Kreia 
in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemburg,  ia  £ttnous  for  ite  mineral  springs,  ite 
healthy  climate,  and  ite  beautiful  aituation  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Neckar,  neariy  in  the  oentre  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  heart  of  a 
fertile  country.  It  is  a  atetion  on  the  railroad  from  Stuttgardt  to 
Esslingan  and  within  4  or  5  milea  of  the  former  oity,  and  conteina 
about  5350  inhabitante  Independently  of  ite  trade,  for  it  is  the 
ateple  town  for  the  traffic  in  the  Neckar,  and  haa  manufiMturea  of 
woollens^  cottons,  tobacco,  &c.,  there  are  87  mineral  aprings  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  a  regular  eatebliBhment  of  baths,  with  grounds 
laid  out  for  visitera.  The  Kursaal  is  decorated  with  freaoo  paintings 
and  is  otherwise  an  elegant  building.  It  ia  erected  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  from  whioh  the  aprings 
arise.  Kannstadt  is  frequented  in  the  seaaon  by  large  numbers  of 
people  from  Stuttgardt  There  are  horse-raoea  in  aummer.  The 
Seelberg,  an  adjoining  hill,  640  feet  in  height,  contatna  many  curioua 
fossil  remainsL  Vases,  coins,  and  other  Roman  antiquitiea  have  of 
late  yeara  been  found  near  Kannatadt.  Tha  two  royal  aaata,  Bellevue 
and  Kosenstoin,  are  in  its  vioinity. 

CANOTUS  or  CANO'BUS  (iUrai/ks),  a  dty  of  Egypt,  on  the  coast 
near  the  outlet  of  the  weetem  or  Canopio  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  waa 
120  atadia  from  Alexandria  by  land,  with  whioh  it  waa  connected  by 
a  canal  In  the  time  of  Strabo  (p.  801)  it  oontainad  a  great  temple  of 
Serapis. 

CANOSA.    [Bani,  TsBBA  SL] 

CA'NTABRI,  a  people  of  ancient  Spain,  who  lived  east  of  the 
Asturiana  in  tho  region  now  called  Laa  Montaftaa  de  Santander.  To 
the  east  they  bordered  on  the  Autrigones  and  the  Varduli,  or  Bis- 
oayana  To  the  aouth  the  Cantebri  aeem  to  have  extended  beyond 
the  mountains  into  the  north  part  of  the  present  province  of  Palenda, 
where  they  bordered  on  the  Vaccaii  (Mannert,  ^Geographie  der 
Griechen  und  Romer ').  They  were  a  brave,  sedluded,  hslf  wild  raoe, 
who  long  reaiated  the  Romans,  and  were  onlyfinally  aubdued  together 
with  the  Asturiana  by  Augustus,  B.a  25.  They  revolted  again  after  ' 
some  yeara  but  were  defeated  and  nearly  exterminated  by  Agrippa, 
ao.  19.  In  the  division  of  Spain  made  by  that  emperor  the  Cantebri 
were  Included  In  the  Taraconenais  province.  They  gave  their  name 
to  the  Sinus  Cantebrious,  now  Gulf  of  Bisoay. 

CANTAL,  a  department  in  BVanoe,  Ilea  between  44*  87'  and  45*  25' 
N.  lat,  2*  2'  and  8*  20'  B.  long.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  depart- 
mente  of  Corr^  and  Puy-de-Ddme,  K  by  those  of  Haute-Loire  and 
Loadre,  S.  by  Aveyron,  and  W.  by  Lot  and  Corr^se.  It  is  formed 
out  of  Upper  Auvergne,  and  ia  named  from  the  highest  of  ite  moun- 
tains, the  Plombniu-Cantal,  whioh  stands  nearlv  in  the  oentre  of  the 
department  The  department  meaauraa  68  milea  from  north-eaat  to 
aouth-west^  and  57  miles  from  south-eaat  to  north-west.  The  area  is 
about  2000  square  milea ;  and  the  population  in  1851  waa  258,829, 
which  givea  126*66  to  the  aquare  mile,  being  48*05  below  the  average 
per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

The  department  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  the  mountains  of 
AuYEBONE,  the  principal  chain  of  which  crosses  it  from  north-north- 
eaat  to  south-west.  In  this  chain,  and  within  a  range  of  7  milea 
diameter,  are  the  volcanic  sunmiite  of  Plomb-du-Cantel,  Col-de-Cabre, 
Puy-Mary,  and  Puy- Violent,  which  rise  to  the  respective  heighte  of 
6095,  5541,  5448,  and  5229  feet  above  the  sea.  These  peaks  are  of 
conical  shape,  bare,  rugged,  and  from  their  steepness  almost  inacces- 
sible. The  whole  range  ia  of  volcanic  origin  and  containa  many 
craters  distinguished  by  the  local  name  Puy.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  central  region  are  many  ancient  vaUeys  filled  up  with  lava, 
which  has  flowed  at  several  unknown  and  long  distant  epochs.  ^  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  snow  during  several  months  of  the  year. 
In  the  spring  the  lower  heighte  abound  with  verdant  pasturea,  inter- 
mixed with  numeroua  wUd  flowers,  especially  violate,  hyacinths, 
lily-of-the-valley,  pinks,  daisies,  fta;  they  also  produce  medicinal 
plante  and  orchil  abundantly.  The  only  human  habitetions  mat 
with  in  thia  wild  region  are  the  burons,  or  little  huts,  whioh  serve  aa 
temporary  dwellings  for  the  oow-herds,  who  drive  their  cattle  hither 
in  the  fine  aeaaon,  and  manufaoture  large  quantitiea  of  butter  and 
cheesffL 

At  the  lower  extremitiea  of  the  high  plaina  and  in  the  valleya 
which  aeparate  them  are  found  the  towna,  villagea,  and  cultivated 
lands  of  the  department.  Here  alao  the  flocka  and  herda  oome  to 
pais  tha  winter  in  VMt  buildings,  tha  upper  story  of  whioh  is  used  aa 
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a  store  for  com  and  other  farm  produce.  The  vaUeys,  which  radiate 
in  all  directioiui  firam  the  mountain-knot  of  the  Plomb-du-Cantal,  are 
picturesque  and  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  abounding  in  woods, 
meadows,  waters,  and  bold  cascades,  and  strewed  with  neat  villages, 
which  are  clustered  round  the  parish  church,  or  sheltered  by  a  lofty 
precipice  or  some  ancient  castle.  The  mountains  of  Cantal  form  part 
of  the  watershed  between  the  AUier  and  the  Loire  on  the  north-east, 
and  of  the  Dordogne  on  the  west,  and  the  Lot  on  the  south.  The 
Rue,  which  receives  the  Sautoire,  rises  on  the  northern  side  of  Plomb- 
du-Cantal,  and  flows  north-west  into  the  Dordogne.  The  G^re  rises 
in  its  sonUi-westem  slopes,  and  receiving  the  Jojdanne  a  little  below 
Auiillao  flows  west  on  its  way  to  join  the  Dordogne,  which  forms  for 
several  miles  the  boundary  of  the  department  on  the  north-west. 
The  streams  springing  from  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  central 
group  flow  into  the  Truydre,  which  rising  in  the  moxmtains  of  Lozdre, 
and  flowing  first  eastward,  then  towards  the  north,  enters  the  depart- 
ment of  Cantal,  crosses  it  to  westward,  then  turns  south-west,  and 
falls  into  the  Lot  near  Entraigues  in  ihe  department  of  Aveyron.  The 
Alagnon  rises  on  the  eastern  side,  receives  several  small  streams,  and 
flowing  north-north-east  falls  into  the  Allien  In  the  south-west  of 
the  department  rises  the  Celle,  a  feeder  of  the  Lot,  which  river  flows  ' 
for  a  abort  distance  along  the  extreme  south  of  the  department  j 
Several  of  these  rivers  flow  through  veiy  deep  ravines,  the  precipi- 
tous sides  of  whidi  show  the  different  lavers  of  lava  and  other  strata 
through  which  the  waters  have  worn  theur  way.  All  of  them  abound 
in  cascades,  have  great  rapidity  of  descent,  and  are  consequently  not 
navigable. 

To  the  south  and  west  of  the  great  mountain  range  the  department 
has  a  tolerably  mild  climate ;  to  the  north  and  east  the  climate  is  less 
genial ;  all  the  central  and  higher  portion  of  the  department  has  a 
rude  climate  and  a  long  dreary  winter.  The  department  is  subject 
to  terrible  hurricanes ;  those  that  occur  in  the  winter,  called  'edrs^' 
are  especially  fearful,  as  they  sweep  the  snow  before  them,  fill  up  the 
narrow  valleys,  and  buiy  the  houses  beneath  the  drift. 

The  department  contains  1,279,481  acres.  Of  this  surface  547,789 
acres  are  mountain  pasture,  167,765  forest  and  woodland,  and  255,884 
acres  heaths  and  moors.  The  arable  portion,  which  hardly  exoeeds 
400,000  acres,  consists  generally  of  a  very  light  and  stony  soil,  and 
does  not  produce  bread-stufiEs  sufficient  for  the  consumption.  Very 
little  wheat  is  grown  or  used ;  the  chief  crops  are  rye,  buckwheat, 
barley,  hemp,  flax,  and  oleaginous  plants.  Chestnuts  are  abundant, 
and  in  some  districts  form  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the 
people;  in  other  districts  peas  and  lentils  are  used  as  food.  The 
excellent  mountain  pastures  form  the  main  source  of  the  wealth  of 
the  department.  The  number  of  homed  cattle  reared  for  exportation 
and  for  the  purpose  of  making  butter  and  cheese  is  very  great.  As 
much  as  50,000  quintals  of  cheese  are  annually  made.  Horses  are 
numerous;  they  are  small  in  size^  but  hardy :  mules  are  much  used 
as  beasts  of  burden.  Sheep  are  ver^  numerous,  and  in  high  repute 
for  the  goodness  of  their  wooL  In  mmeral  wealth  the  department  is 
rich;  copper,  iron,  lead,  sulphur,  alum,  antimony,  coal,  limestone, 
slate,  granite,  &c,  are  found,  but  the  only  mine  worked  is  one  of  ooid. 
The  number  of  mineral  and  hot  springs  is  very  great  The  manu* 
facturing  industry  of  the  department  is  of  litue  importance ;  it  is 
confined  to  the  making  of  lace,  copper  vessels,  coarse  stuffi^  glue,  and 
leather.  At  the  end  of  autumn  many  of  the  population  emigrate  to 
Paris  and  other  parts  of  France,  where  they  find  emplo^ent  as 
porters,  water-carriers,  tinkers,  and  handicraftsmen,  retummg  home 
in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  or  in  some  instAnoes  after  an 
interval  of  several  years,  for  the  inhabitants  are  strongly  attached  to 
their  poor,  wild,  but  highly  picturesque  country.  The  mountainous 
nature  of  its  surface,  and. the  want  of  roads,  canals,  and  navigable 
rivers  present  great  obstacles  to  the  development  of  the  trade  of  the 
department,  which  consists  in  the  exportation  of  its  cattle  and  agri- 
cultural products,  and  in  the  importation  of  com,  wine,  oil,  salt, 
metals,  and  doth. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissementsi,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : —     • 


Arrondlawmenta. 

Cantons. 

Conunonefl. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  AurilUo    .        . 

2.  Maoriao        .        .    . 
8.  Mttrat       .        •        . 
4.  St.-FloQr       .        .    . 

8 
6 
8 
6 

93 
87 
84 

74 

96,488 
68,346 
85,809 
58,241 

Total     .        .    . 

28 

258 

253,829 

Of  the  first  arrondissement,  and  of  the  whole  department,  the  chief 
town  is  AuRiLLAO.  St.-Cemin,  a  few  miles  N.  from  AuriUac,  has  a 
population  of  3046.  St,'Mamet,  11  miles  from  Aurillac,  has  a  fine  old 
castle,  an  ancient  church,  and  a  population  of  2000.  Maurs,  25  miles 
SbSbW.  from  Aurillac,  stands  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Arcambie, 
which  is  watered  by  the  Ranee,  a  feeder  of  the  Celle :  population  8000. 
Vic-tur-Cire  stands  near  the  head  of  the  fine  valley  of  the  Cdre,  which 
extends  far  up  the  south  flank  of  the  Flomb-du-Cantal :  the  popu- 
lation is  2000,  but  this  number  is  doubled  from  June  to  October  by 
the  numbers  who  resort  to  the  mineral  waters. 

In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Mawiae,  which  has 


a  collage,  a  tribunal  of  flrst  instance,  and  a  population  of  8400.  The 
most  remarkable  building  is  the  ancient  church  of  Notre-Dame^ea- 
Miracles,  which  is  adorned  with  some  very  curious  bas-reliefiB.  The 
town  is  the  chief  entrepot  for  the  colonial  produce,  provisions,  and 
merchandise  required  for  the  mountain  districts,  and  has  a  consider- 
able trade.  PUana  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  10  miles  from  Mauriao, 
and  has  3012  inhabitants.  Biam-t^Montagnes,  in  which  several 
Roman  remains  have  been  found,  is  19  miles  from  Mauriao,  and  haa 
2400  inhabitants. 

In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Mural,  which  is  an 
ill-built  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alagnon,  with  2700  inhabitants. 
It  has  a  college  and  tribunal  of  first  instance.  The  neighbourhood  of 
this  town  is  most  interesting  to  the  geologist  for  the  manv  evidences 
it  presents  of  violent  volcanic  action.  AUanche,  a  small  well-built 
town,  9  miles  N.E.  from  Murat,  has  a  handsome  church,  an  old  castle^ 
and  2605  inhabitants.  Marcenat,  10  miles  N.  from  Murat,  has  a 
ferruginous  spring  and  a  populatioh  of  2664,  including  the  whole 
commune. 

Of  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  St^-Flo/ur,  formerly 
the  capital  of  Haute-Auvergne,  which  stands  on  a  high  plateau  formed 
by  a  mass  of  basaltic  rook,  presenting  on  three  sides  steep  precipices, 
and  joined  to  the  neighbouring  high  land  of  Flan^  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  which  is  handsomelv  laid  out  as  a  promenade.  A  part  of  the 
town  stands  at  the  foot  of  this  rock,  and  communicates  with  the 
upper  town  by  a  winding  road  out  in  the  rocL  Throu^  this  part  of 
the  town  the  road  from  Paris  to  Perpignan  runs.  The  streets  of 
St-Flour  are  narrow ;  the  houses  are  built  of  basalt  and  lava  and 
covered  with  tiles.  The  chief  building  Ib  the  cathedraL  The  town 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  college, 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  oommeroe,  and  a  population  of  5254. 
The  assize  oourt  of  the  department  is  held  here.  ChoHda-AigiieM, 
15  miles  S.  by  W.  from  St-flour,  is  f^ous  for  its  hot  mineral  springs^ 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  situated  in  a  gozge  of  the 
mountains,  and  has  a  population  of  2476.  The  waters  vary  in  heat 
at  the  different  springs  from  185"  to  177^  Fahrenheit;  in  the  winter 
they  are  conveyed  by  pipes  through  the  houses  of  the  town  for  the 
purpose  of  heating.  The  road  from  St.-Flour  to  Ghaudes-Aiguea 
traverses  the  plateau  of  Plandse,  and  affords  a  fine  view  of  the 
volcanic  group  of  Cantal :  on  approaching  Chaudes-Aigues  it  ia 
terraced  through  the  granitic  rock  along  frightful  ravines,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  Truy^  flows.  Mtutiac,  15  miles  N.  by  £.  from 
St.-Flour,  on  the  high  road  to  Clermont,  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley, 
and  not  far  from  tiie  right  bank  of  the  Alagnon  :  population  2200. 

The  department  forms  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  St.-Flour.  It 
is  comprehended  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Riom,  and 
belongs  to  the  20th  Military  Division,  of  whu^  Clermont-Ferrand  ia 
head-quarters. 

{JhtAionnairt  de  la  France  ;  ArmwUre  pour  1858.) 

CANTERBURY,  Kent,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  a 
caUiedral  city,  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan  see  of  all  England,  and 
forming  of  itaelf  a  county  and  a  Poor-Law  Union.  The  city  of  Can- 
terbury is  situated  on  the  river  Stour,  on  the  high  road  from  London 
to  Dover,  in  51''  17'  N.  lat.,  1*  4*  £.  long.,  and  is  distant  55  milea 
BLS.K  from  London  by  road,  and  81  mues  by  the  Ranugate  branch 
of  the  South-Eastem  rulway.  The  population  of  the  city  of  Canter- 
bury, which  includes  14  parishes,  2  precincts,  and  4  extra-parochial 
districts,  was  18,898  in  1851.  The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen, 
one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  18  councillors ;  and  returns  two  members  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Canterbury.  Canterbury  Poor-Law  Union  contains  an  area 
of  8880  acres,  with  a  population  in  1851  of  14,097. 

All  traces  of  the  origin  of  Canterbury  are  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
early  history.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  it  was  of  con- 
siderable importance,  as  is  evident  from  its  position  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  Roman  military  roads  to  Dover  and  Lympne,  their 
two  principal  havens.  The  ancient  British  name  seems  to  have  been 
Durwhem,  which  in  Latin  was  changed  into  Durovemum.  By  the 
Saxons  it  was  called  Caer-Cant,  or  the  City  of  Kent;  whence  we  have 
Cantuaria  and  Canterbury.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy 
it  vras  considered  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  and  was  the 
king's  residence.  Canterbury  is  pleasantly  situated  between  hills  of 
a  moderate  height,  the  air  is  salubrious,  and  the  neighbouring  country 
fertile.  The  city  extends  about  half  a  mile  from  east  to  west^  and 
somewhat  mora  from  north  to  south :  there  are  four  suburbs  at  ths 
four  <*AT^iTiftl  points.  Many  Roman  coins  and  Roman  and  British 
remains  have  hoeia  discovered  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood. 

Canterbury  in  early  times  suffered  repeated  ravages,  psrticularly 
from  the  Danes.  In  1011  a  great  part  of  the  city  was  reduced  to 
ashes.  It  has  fr^uently  suffered  by  fire,  the  most  calamitous 
instances  of  which  were  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Henry  VIIL ; 
but  it  always  recovered  from  these  disasters,  owing  to  its  rank  as  the 
metropolitan  city ;  and  the  constant  resort  of  pilgrims  tended  in  no 
small  degree  to  enrich  iL  At  Canterbury  was  founded  the  first  regular 
Christian  establishment  of  Augustine,  who  in  the  year  597  baptised 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  and  10,000  Saxons  in  the  river  Swale. 
Augustine  was  the  first  archbishop,  and  died  here  in  the  year  604. 
His  body  was  first  buried  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
afterwards,  in  1091|  was  removed  into  the  cathedraL    Among  the 
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most  celebrated  of  the  archbishops  are  Thomas  k  Becket,  who  \na 
murdered  before  the  altar  by  four  of  the  attendants  of  King  Henry  IL 
in  1171 ;  and  Thonuis  Cranmer,  who  was  burnt  at  Oxford  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  moet  noble  buildings  in 
England,  is  of  yeiy  ancient  data  Augustine  is  said  (Bede,  'Hist 
Ecc'  lib.  i  c.  38)  to  hare  commenced  his  cathedral  on  the  site  of  a 
church  which  was  built  during  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain  for 
the  use  of  the  Christian  soldiers.  The  preoent  cathedral  dates  from 
IISO,  when  the  building  which  had  been  founded  by  Archbishop 
LanfranCy  and  enlaiged  by  Anselm,  was  solenanly  consecrated  by 
Archbishop  Corbel,  in  presence  of  Henry  L  of  England,  David,  king 
of  SooUand,  and  all  the  English  bishops.  Forty-five  years  later 
however,  in  consequence  of  having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  the 
cathedral  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt^  and  at  subsequent  periods  it 
was  frequently  added  to,  or  repaired,  or  in  parts  rebuilt.  Hence  it 
exhibits  the  utmost  diversity  of  architectural  style,  ranging  from  early 
Norman  to  the  latest  perpendicular ;  but  notwithstan<Sng  this  all  the 
parts  are  so  disposed  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect  ^e  cathedral 
is  a  double  cross,  vdth  a  noble  tower  285  feet  high  rising  from  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  western  transepts,  and  two  towers  130 
feet  high  at  the  western  end.  The  eastern  end,  called  Becket's  Crown, 
from  having  been  finished  during  his  tenure  of  the  archbishopric,  is 
circular.  The  south  porch  is  a  handsome  embattled  structure,  with 
a  roof  of  stone.  The  great  tower,  called  Bell  Harry  Tower,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiftil  specimens  of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture  in 
England.  There  are  many  windows  of  painted  glass,  of  which  the 
great  western  is  the  most  remarkable;  A  new  stone  chair  or  throne 
for  the  archbishop  has  recently  replaced  the  former  tiirone,  whicJi 
was  made  of  wood.  The  choir  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  in  the 
kingdom,  being  nearly  200  feet  in  length  and  88  feet  in  breadth. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  whole  building  from  east  to  west  is  514 
feet,  and  the  extreme  breadth  71  feet  The  cathedral  has  lately 
undergone  extensive  repairs  and  judicious  restoration  at  the  expense 
of  the  dean  and  chapter.  The  crypts  underneath  the  cathedru  are 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  They  have  numerous  chapels,  in  one  of 
which  are  some  perfect  remains  of  ancient  paintings  on  the  wsIIl 
The  crypt  was  long  occupied  by  a  Walloon  congregation  as  a  place  of 
worship,  Queen  EUsabeth  having  granted  it  for  that  purpose  m  1568. 
The  cathedral  contains  numerous  splendid  monuments:  among  others 
are  those  of  Henry  lY.,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Archbishop 
Langton,  and  many  other  j^rsonages  famous  in  English  history.  Of 
the  magnificent  shrine  of  Thomas  k  Becket  not  a  vestige  remains. 

Of  the  numerous  old  churches  in  Canterbury  by  fiir  the  most  inte- 
resting is  that  of  St  Martin.  A  church  occupied  the  site  of  the 
present  edifice  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  St  Augustine ;  who, 
according  to  Bede,  on  his  arrival  in  Britain,  found  a  church  existing 
there.  It  does  not  appear  very  certain  when  the  oldest  part  of  the 
present  church  was  e]:ected;  the  body  of  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  12th  or 
13th  centunr,  apparently  out  of  the  materials  of  the  older  church,  as 
Roman  bricks  and  some  Norman  sculpture  are  worked  up  in  the  walls* 
It  is  a  small  plain  building,  consisting  only  of  a  nave  and  chancel 
without  pillaiB.  A  few  years  back  the  whole  was  carefully  and 
thoroughly  restored.  The  church  of  St  Mary  Magdalene  is  in  part  of 
Norman  date.  The  church  of  St  John  the  Baptist  has  also  some 
Norman  features.  St  Dunstan's  church  and  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Cross  are  both  very  ancient  The  chancel  of  St  Mildred's  diurch  may 
be  noticed  as  an  example  of  the  late  perpendicular  style.  In  several 
of  the  churches  are  monuments  of  interest  In  St  Dunstan's  is  the 
vault  of  the  Roper  family,  in  which  is  still  contained  the  head  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  which  was  buried  there  '  with  great  devotion '  by 
his  favourite  daughter  Mary  Roper.  When  the  chancel  was  repaired 
in  1835  the  Roper  vault  was  opened,  and  in  a  niche  in  the  wall  was 
found  a  leaden  box,  open  in  frx>nt,  and  with  an  iron  grating  before  it, 
in  which  was  contained  a  head  that  was  afterwards  proved  to  be  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.    ('Gentleman's  Mag.,'  May,  1887.) 

The  Grammar  school*,  which  is  within  we  precincts  of  the  cathedral, 
and  is  supported  by  the  chapter,  is  called  the  King's  school,  having 
been  remodelled  by  Henry  YIIL  This  school  was  originally  founded 
by  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  died  about  690.  The 
King's  scholars,  of  whom  there  are  50,  nave  their  classical  education 
free  of  chaige,  and  receive  IL  16».  M.  a  year  in  money.  There  are 
30  exhibitions  and  scholarships  attached  to  this  school.  Besides  the 
King's  scholars  there  were  45  commoners  at  the  school  in  1851. 

St  Augustine's  Monastery  stood  in  the  eastern  suburbs :  this  abbey 
and  its  precincts  occupied  16  acres  of  grotmd,  which  were  inclosed  by 
a  wall.  The  fine  gateway  of  St  Augustine,  which  formed  the  chief 
entrance,  was  in  a  dilapidated  state,  but  was  repaired  a  few  years  back 
by  public  subscription.  The  revenues  and  privileges  of  this  monastery 
increased  rapidlv.  Ample  contributions  from  kings,  nobles,  and 
others  supplied  nmds  for  adding  to  the  extent  and  magnificence  of 
the  buildings.  In  1168  the  (greater  part  of  the  church  of  the  monas- 
tery was  bumty  and  numerous  ancient  charters  and  codicils  were 
consumed.  At  the  dissolution,  Henry  YIII.  appropriated  the  monas- 
tery as  a  royal  palace.  Queen  Elizabeth  kept  a  court  here  in  1578, 
when  she  was  on  a  royal  progress.  From  Lady  Wotton,  who  dwelt 
here  during  the  rebellion,  the  buildings  were  called  Lady  Wotton's 
Palace,  ana  the  green  in  front  of  the  great  gate  is  still  <»lled  Lady 
Wotton's  Green.    The  property  continued  in  the  possession  of  Lady 
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Wotton's  descendants  tiU  1844,  when  the  remains  of  the  abbey  were 
sold  by  public  auction.  The  purchaser  was  Mr.  A.  J.  Beresford  Hope, 
M.P.,  the  cost  being  2100/.  The  building  had  been  employed  for 
some  Years  for  purposes  very  different  from  its  original  object  ''The 
chapel  was  in  ruins ;  the  Guests'  Hall  was  used  as  a  brewery  and 
public-house  of  low  character ;  the  space  under  the  gateway  was  a 
dray-house,  and  the  room  over  it  (the  state  bed-chamber  of  the  abbey 
and  palace)  contained  the  large  vat  for  cooling  the  liquor,  and  had 
before  this  been  used  as  a  cock-pit"  Mr.  Hope  presented  the  site 
and  the  remains  of  the  buildings  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
trust  for  the  erection  of  a  missionary  college  in  connection  with  the 
Established  Church.  In  the  erection  of  the  required  buildings  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  ancient  structure  has  been  preserved.  The 
entire  expense  of  the  chaj>el,  which  has  been  built  on  the  foundation 
of  the  former  chapel,  including  the  idtar  plate,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  45002L,  was  defrayed  by  Mr.  Hope,  wno  also  contributed  largely 
to  the  institution  in  other  ways.  The  windows  of  the  chapel  are 
filled  with  stained  glass.  The  chapel  and  cloister  are  paved  with 
encaustic  tiles.  On  the  south  of  the  chapel  are  the  warden  s  lodge  and 
rooms  for  the  fellows  of  the  college.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
quadrangle  are  the  rooms  and  dormitories,  which  are  calculated  to 
accommodate  about  45  students.  The  library,  a  spacious  room,  80  feet 
by  40  feet,  is  built  on  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  refectory  of  tiiie 
abbey.  The  library  contains  about  8000  volumes.  Beneath  the 
library  is  a  fine  crypt,  used  as  a  workshop  in  which  tiie  students  are 
taught  carpentering^  carving,  and  other  branches  of  manual  industry. 
The  college  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  June  28, 1848.  The 
course  of  study  extends  over  three  years.  The  annual  coU^ate 
ohaige  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  each  student  is  352. 
Twenty  exhibitions  have  been  founded  by  private  individuals  and  by 
committees  of  public  societies  in  order  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
college.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  visitor,  and  one  of  the 
patrons.  The  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  London  are  also 
patrons.    The  number  of  students  in  1852  was  20. 

Among  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  in  Canterbury  may  be  noticed 
the  walls  of  a  castle,  said  to  have  been  built  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
which  is  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  city,  near  the  entrance  frt)m 
Ashford.  These  remains  appear  to  have  been  the  keep,  or  doigon,  of 
a  fortress,  within  which  it  stood,  and  of  which  the  bounds  may  stUl 
be  traced.  The  ruins  of  the  palace,  which  was  originally  built  by 
Archbishop  Lanfranc,  are  adjoining  the  borough  of  Staplegate,  a 
suburb  of  the  city.  The  Pilgrims'  Passage,  by  Mercery  liane,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  High  Street,  is  towards  the  cathedral  Canterbury 
containa  14  paiish  churches  and  places  of  worship  for  Independents, 
Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  Unitarians, 
Jews,  and  others.  The  charitable  institutions  for  education,  for  the 
maintenance  and  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  other  purposes,  are 
numerous ;  those  which  have  endowments  attached  are  administered 
by  trustees  appointed  b^  the  Lord  Chancellor.  There  are  several 
National,  Britisn,  and  Infant  schools,  a  Blue-Coat  school,  and  a  Gray- 
Coat  schooL  The  city  and  county  hospital,  a  valuable  and  well- 
conducted  establishment^  was  completed  in  the  year  1798;  it  is 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  city  of  Canterbury  was  in  ancient  times  part  of  the  royal 
demesnes,  and  was  under  the  government  of  an  officer  appointed  by 
the  crown,  styled  the  prefect,  portreeve,  or  provost,  who  had  all  the 
civil  authority,  and  accounted  yearly  to  the  king  for  the  several 
profits  arising  from  the  city.  In  the  18th  of  Henry  IIL,  the  citizens 
were  empowered  to  choose  bailiffs  for  themselves.  In  the  26th  of 
Henry  Y  I.,  a  charter  of  further  liberties  and  privil^es  was  granted, 
and  that  form  of  municipal  government  established  which  existed 
until  the  operation  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  Edward  lY.  granted 
a  charter  which  settled  the  boundaries  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  formed 
the  city  into  a  county  by  the  name  of  the  coimty  of  the  city  of  Canter- 
bury. There  were  subsequent  charters  by  Henry  YIL,  Henry  VIIL, 
James  L,  Charles  II.,  and  George  IIL  A  county  court  is  hdd  at 
Canterbury.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  by  the  recorder;  capital 
offences  are  removed  to  the  assizes  at  Maidstone.  The  city  has  sent 
two  members  to  Parliament  since  the  23rd  of  Edward  I. 

Canterbury  is  neither  a  manufacturing  nor  a  commercial  dty.  Silk 
weaving,  which  ¥ras  introduced  by  French  refugees,  was  at  one  time 
prosecuted  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  city,  but  has  been  long 
extinct  The  trade  in  wool  is  large,  but  the  chief  trade  is  in  com  and 
hops,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  the  soil  of  the  neighbouring  country 
is  particularly  favourable.  There  are  numerous  mills  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Stour.  Canterbury  has  long  been  noted  for  its  brawn,  whidi 
is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A  railway  from  Canterbury  to 
Whitstable,  the  port  of  Canterbury,  has  been  of  considerable  benefit 
to  the  trade  of  the  town.  Of  the  public  buildings  the  guildhall,  the 
frniit  and  vegetable  market,  the  new  com  and  nop  exchange,  the 
butter  and  fisn  markets,  the  philosophical  museum,  the  barracks,  the 
military  infirmary,  the  jail,  the  houses  of  correction,  and  the  assembly 
rooms,  are  the  chief  There  is  a  savings  bank  in  Canterbury.  -The 
city  is  lighted  with  gas.  At  the  south-east  comer  of  a  field,  dose  to 
the  city  wall,  is  a  large  artificial  mound,  or  circular  hill,  which  in  1790 
was  converted  by  Alderman  James  Simmonds,  to  whom  the  city  is 
much  indebted  for  many  improvements,  into  a  dty  mall ;  the  sides  of 
the  hill  were  also  cut  into  serx)entine  walks,  so  as  to  admit  an  easy 
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asoent  to  its  suminii,  and  were  connected  with  a  terrace  formed  upon 
the  rampart  within  the  wall,  extending  in  length  upwards  of  600 
yards ;  additional  walks  were  also  made  in  the  field  m  which  it  is 
aituatedi  called  the  Dane  John  or  Donjon  field,  and  a  double  row  of 
limes  was  planted  on  the  sides  of  the  principal  walk.  The  public- 
spirited  conduct  of  the  alderman  is  commemorated  by  a  pillar  placed 
on  the  summit  of  the  mound.  Some  springs  of  mineral  waters  disco- 
yered  in  1693  on  premises  now  used  as  a  nursery-ground,  have  been 
highly  esteemed  for  their  medicinal  properties.  One  is  purely  chaly- 
beate, and  the  other  contains  a  portion  of  sulphur  in  combination 
with  the  iron.  During  the  severest  seasons  these  waters  never  freeze. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Canterbuiy  are  many  gentlemen's  seata 

The  markets  are  held  daily  for  provisions  of  all  kinds ;  but  the 
principal  market,  which  is  for  cattle,  com,  hops,  and  seeds,  is  on 
Saturday,  and  is  toll  free  for  corn.  A  market  for  fat  stock  is  held 
every  alternate  Tuesday  with  Ashford.  The  annual  fair,  whidi  com- 
mences on  the  11th  of  October,  and  lasts  from  eight  to  ten  days,  is 
very  numerously  attended ;  it  is  chiefly  for  pedlery  and  toys. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  primate  of  all  England  and 
metropolitan.  His  ecclesiastical  province  includes  the  following 
dioceses:  St.  Asaph's,  Bangor,  Bath  and  Wells,  Canterbury,  Chichester, 
St  David's,  Ely,  Exeter,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Hereford,  Lichfield, 
Lincoln,  LUuidaff,  London,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Rochester, 
Salisbury,  Winchester,  and  Worcester.  The  diocese  of  Canterbuiy 
oomprises  352  benefices,  including  the  county  of  Kent,  except  the 
city  and  deanery  of  Rochester,  and  some  parishes  in  the  London 
diocese.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  12  canons,  2  archdeacons, 
6  preachers,  and  5  minor  canons.  By  a  late  statute  the  canonries  are 
reduced  to  six ;  accordingly  six  are  now  suspended.  The  income  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  15,000/1.  a  year. 

(Somner ;  Batteley ;  Lambarde  ;  Hasted ;  Gk)stUng  ;  Camden ; 
Canterbwjf  Owides;  Communication  from  Canterhwry,) 

CANTERBURY.    [Zealand,  Nbw.] 

CANTIRE.    [Argtleshirb.] 

CANTON,  a  city  of  China,  the  capital  of  the  province  called 
Kiiang-tong,  a  corruption  of  which  has  been  applied  by  Europeans  to 
the  town  itself;  the  real  name  is  Ku&ug-chow-foo.  It  lies  in  23**  7'  10" 
N.  lat.,  and  113*"  14'  80"  E.  long.,  distnit  about  1200  mUes  S.  by  W. 
from  Pekin,  and  60  miles  N.N.VV.  from  the  Chinese  Sea.  The  city  is 
built  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Choo-keang,  or  Pearl  River,  and  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  its  affluent,  the  Pi-keang,  a  river  which  flows  from 
the  mountains  north  and  west  of  the  city.  From  the  entrance  of  the 
liver  Boooa  Tigris  (so  called  after  the  Portuguese)  to  Canton  the 
distance  is  32  miles ;  a  ship  sails  a  few  p<}int8  west  of  north  yntil  she 
arrives  near  the  '  first  bar,'  and  thence  her  course  is  nearly  due  west 
to  the  anchorage  at  Whampoa,  which  is  10  miles  below  the  foreign 
factories,  the  intercourse  with  which  is  entirely  conducted  in  boats. 
On  reaching  the  city  the  country  to  the  north  and  east  appears  hilly 
and  mountainous.  The  rivers  and  creeks,  which  are  very  numerous, 
abound  with  fish,  and  are  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  boats,  which 
are  continually  passing  between  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages.  The  tide  flows  about  40  miles  above  Canton.  The  country 
lying  southward  of  the  city  consists  of  an  alluvial  flat,  being  the  delta 
formed  by  the  depositions  from  the  waters  of  the  main  river,  with 
here  and  there  a  solitary  hill  of  granite  or  red-sandstone  rising  up 
like  an  island.  Rice-fields  and  gardens,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
occupy  the  lowlands,  and  trees,  principally  firs,  cover  the  elevated 
points.  That  part  of  the  city  situated  within  the  wall  is  built  in  the 
form  of  an  irregular  square,  and  divided  by  another  wal]^  which  runs 
from  east  to  west  into  two  parts.  The  north  and  largest  portion  is 
called  the  old  or  inner  dty ;  it  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Mantchoo  or 
Tartar  families ;  the  south  part  is  called  the  new  or  outer  city :  it  is 
the  abode  of  Chinese.  Across  the  old  city,  about  the  centre  of  it,  a 
wide  street  runs  east  and  west,  called  by  the  Chinese  the  Straight 
Street  of  Benevolence  and  Love.  Outside  the  city  walls,  close  to  the 
foreign  factories,  is  the  Street  of  Perpetual  Joy.  To  the  south  tlie 
wall  runs  parallel  to  the  river  at  the  distance  of  about  100  yards;  on 
the  north,  where  the  city  is  built  partly  up  the  acclivity  of  the  hills 
in  the  rear,  the  wall  takes  an  irregular  course,  and  in  some  places  is 
about  800  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  The  whole  circuit 
of  the  walls  may  be  about  7  miles.  The  walls  are  of  brick,  on  a 
foundation  of  red-sandstone  :  they  are  about  20  feet  thick,  and  vary 
in  height  from  25  to  40  feet  The  gates  of  the  city  aro  16  in  all,  but 
4  of  them  lead  through  the  wall  which  separates  the  old  from  the 
new  dty ;  so  that  there  are  only  12  outer  gates,  each  distinguished  by 
a  name  descriptive  of  its  position.  Most  of  the  streets  are  short,  and 
irregularlv  laid  out,  vanring  in  width  from  6  to  16  feet;  but  in 
general  thev  are  about  8  feet  wide,  just  allowing  the  passage  of 
two  sedan  chairs,  for  no  wheel  carriages  are  used  at  Canton.  They 
are  everywhere  flagged,  more  or  less  regularly,  with  large  flat  stones. 
The  crowd  that  throngs  them  is  exceedingly  great  Bricks  are 
generally  used  for  the  walls  of  houses,  though  a  few  of  the  poorer 
sort  are  constructed  of  mud.  Stone  and  wood  are  sparingly  used  in 
building ;  stone  is  employed  about  gateways,  and  wood  for  columns, 
beams,  and  rafters.  The  roofing  consists  invariably  of  thin  tiles, 
which  are  laid  on  the  rafters  in  rows  alternately  concave  and  convex, 
the  latter  overlapping  the  joined  edges  of  the  former  and  cemented 
over  them  with  mortar.    Windows  are  small  and  rarely  supplied  with 


glass.  Paper,  mica,  and  other  transparent  substances  are  used  in  its 
place.  The  materials  for  building  are  procurable  at  moderate  prices 
and  in  abundance.  The  wood,  a  variety  of  fir,  is  floated  down  the 
river  in  huge  rafts,  and  bricks  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Canton.  There  are  120  temples  in  and  near  Canton.  The  principal 
Buddhist  temple  stands  on  the  island  of  Honan,  which  is  situated  in 
the  river,  opposite  Canton.  This  temple  covers,  with  its  buildings, 
oourts,  and  gardens,  an  area  of  about  7  acres,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
lofty  walL  In  the  old  city  is  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  with  dome  and 
minaret  160  feet  high.  At  the  north  side  of  the  city  is  a  pagoda  five 
stories  in  height 

The  habitations  in  which  about  one-half  of  the  population  of 
Canton  have  their  abodes,  stand  close  on  the  street,  and  have  usually 
only  a  single  entrance,  which  is  closed  by  a  bamboo  screen  suspended 
from  the  top  of  the  door ;  within  these  houses  there  are  no  saper- 
fluous  apartments ;  a  single  room  allotted  to  each  branch  of  the 
family  serves  as  a  dormitory,  while  a  third,  which  completes  the 
number  into  which  the  whole  indosure  is  divided,  is  used  by  all  the 
household  as  a  common  eating-room.  Chinese  houses  of  consequence 
open  towards  the  south,  but  in  the  poorer  sort  this  point  of  course  is 
often  disregarded.  The  dwellings  inhabited  by  the  more  wealthy 
part  of  the  oommunity  are  surrounded  by  a  wall  12  or  14  feet  hig^ 
that  fronts  the  street,  and  completely  screens  the  buildings  within* 
The  poorest  persons  live  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  suburbs,  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  and  its  creeks,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
old  city ;  their  houses  are  mere  mud  hovels,  low,  narrow,  dark,  and 
without  any  division  of  apartments.  Several  canals  traverse  the  dty 
and  suburbs,  and  are  used  for  conveying  goods  and  passengers.  Two 
of  the  laigest  of  these  canals  run  parallel  to,  and  outside  of  the  east 
and  west  walls,  and  communicate  with  each  other  by  a  third,  which 
passes  through  the  outer  dty.  The  foreign  iisotories  are  railed  in,  and 
form  a  promenade,  called  Respondentia  Walk. 

The  shops  are  commonly  quite  open  towards  the  street^  that  is, 
those  appropriated  to  Chinese  customers :  for  the  few  streets  devoted 
to  European  trade  are  rather  on  a  different  plan,  the  shops  being  of  a 
doser  structure  and  less  exposed  to  external  observation.  The  several 
streets  are  commonly  devoted  to  distinct  trades.  There  is '  Carpenter' 
Street,  or  rather  Square,  as  it  is  carried  round  a  parallelogram; 
'  Curiosity '  Street  (as  the  English  call  it)  is  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
antiques,  real  and  fictitious;  and  'Apothecary'  Street  is  full  of 
druj^ts'  shops,  the  drawers  in  which  are  teatly  arranged  and  lettered, 
but  filled  principally  with  simples.  By  the  side  of  eadi  shop  is  sus- 
pended from  on  high  a  huge  ornamental  tablet  of  wood,  varnished 
and  gilded,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  particular  calling  of  the  tenant 
and  the  goods  in  which  he  deals.  Some  of  the  shops,  whicJi  are 
prettv  richly  supplied,  appear  to  be  much  exposed  towards  the  street; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  eadi  division  generally  combine  into  a  system 
of  watch  and  ward  for  common  protection,  and  during  the  night  the 
streets  are  closed  at  each  end  by  doors,  which  are  guarded  by  the 
regular  police.  The  greatest  risk  to  which  the  houses  and  shops  of 
Canton  are  exposed  is  that  of  fires,  which  are  frequent^  the  notion  of 
fatalism  which  prevails  among  the  natives  i*endering  them  singulariy 
careless.  The  Chinese  have  very  generally  adopted  the  use  of  our 
fire-engines,  which  they  themselves  manufacture  sufficiently  well  to 
answer  the  purpose.  The  amount  of  the  native  population  of  Canton 
has  been  often  estimated,  but  so  little  authentic  information  has  ever 
been  obtained  on  the  subject,  that  it  still  remains  undecided.  The 
usual  estimate  of  a  million  appears  to  be  mucli  too  high.  Ko  incon- 
dderable  part  of  the  population  live  upon  the  river,  in  the  junks» 
barges,  and  small  boats,  causing  the  space  opposite  Canton  and  its 
suburbs  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  floatmg  city.  By  far  the 
lai^est  part  of  the  small  boats  are  called  'egg-house*  boats,  from 
their  shape  resembling  the  longitudinal  section«of  an  egg.  They  are 
generally  not  more  than  10  or  12  feet  long,  about  6  feet  broad,  and  so 
low  that  a  person  can  scarcely  stand  up  in  tiiem.  Their  covering  consists 
of  a  bamboo  or  mat  tilt  shaped  like  that  of  a  waggon,  which  is  very- 
light,  and  serves  tolerably  as  a  defence  against  the  weather.  Whole 
fiunilies  live  in  these  boats,  and  are  considered  as  a  distinct  part  of 
the  population,  being  under  a  separate  regulation  and  not  allowed  to 
intermarry  with  those  on  ^hore.  These  boats  are  registered,  and  the 
whole  nimiber  has  been  reported  at  84,000.  Some  of  these  floating 
houses  present  a  handsome  appearancei  Vagabonds  and  beggan  are 
very  numerous  in  Canton. 

A  foundling  hospital,  instituted  in  1608,  affords  accommodation  for 
upwards  of  200  children.  There  is  also  a  general  hospital,  oom- 
menced  in  1835  by  an  American  missionary  sodety.  Oanton  pos- 
sesses 14  high  schools  and  30  colleges,  three  of  the  colleges  have  about 
200  students  each.  In  the  new  city  is  the  residence  of  the  provin- 
cial governor  or  viceroy,  and  that  of  the  Hoppo,  or  commissioners 
of  the  customs  on  foreign  trade.  The  barracks  are  also  in  the  new 
citv. 

The  portion  of  Canton  in  which  the  European  factories  are  situated, 
being  a  mere  suburb,  does  not  contain  many  of  the  laiger  or  public 
buildings ;  but  the  arrangement  and  architecture  of  the  streets  and 
shops  are  precisely  the  same  as  within  the  walk  of  the  dtv.  The 
whole  frontage  of  the  buildings  in  which  foreigners  of  all  nations  are 
shut  up  together  for  the  prosecution  of  their  trading  business  at 
Canton,  does  not  exceed  between  700  and  800  feet    Each  fnmt^  of 
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which  there  m  about  thirteen,  extends  beokvrardi  180  yardB,  into  a 
long  narrow  lane,  on  each  ude  of  whioh,  ai  well  aa  over  arches  that 
oroaa  it,  are  the  oonfined  abodes  of  the  English,  French|  Dutch, 
Amerioans,  Faraees,  and  others. 

The  European  fsotoriea  are  called  by  the  Chinese  *  Hongs,'  the 
word  hong  being  always  used  by  them  to  denote  a  commercial 
establishment  or  warehouse.  To  the  esat  of  all  there  is  a  narrow 
inlet  from  the  riTer--a  sort  of  ditch,  which  serres  to  surround  a 
portion  of  the  oi^  wall,  as  well  as  to  drain  that  portion  of  the  town. 
This  is  crossed  with  a  single  arch  by  a  narrow  street  at  the  back  of 
the  factories,  that  leads  to  the  warehouses  of  the  several  Hong 
merchants,  all  of  them  communicating  with  the  river  by  wooden 
stairB,  from  which  the  tea  and  other  goods  are  shipped.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  foreign  factories  is  crossed  by  two  well-known 
thoroughfares,  one  of  them  named  China  Street,  and  the  other  Hog 
Ijane ;  to  which  a  third,  celled  New  China  Street,  has  been  added. 
The  first  is  rather  broader  than  the  genenlity  of  Chinese  streets,  and 
contains  the  shops  of  the  small  dealers  in  carved  and  lacquered  ware, 
silks,  and  other  artidea  in  common  demand  by  strangers.  The  shops, 
inst.ead  of  being  set  out  with  the  showy  and  sometimes  expensive 
front  of  an  English  or  French  shop,  are  closed  in  by  gloomy  black 
shutters,  and  veiy  ill-lit  by  a  small  sky-light,  or  rather  a  hole  in  the 
roof.  The  alley  called  Hog  Lane  is  narrower  and  more  filthy  than 
snything  ot  the  kind  in  a  European  town.  The  hovels  by  which  it  is 
lined  are  occupied  by  abandoned  Chinese,  who  supply  the  poor 
ignorant  sailors  with  spirits,  medicated  to  their  taste  with  stimulating 
or  stupefying  drugs. 

The  oUmate  at  Canton  is  generally  remarkably  healthy,  though 
extremely  hot  during  the  summer,  and  at  all  times  subject  to  great 
and  sudden  vicissitudes.  In  July  and  August  the  thermometer 
sometimes  reaches  100*  Fahr.  in  the  shade,  and  during  winter  it 
occasionally  faUs  below  the  freeaing  point  at  night :  the  average  of 
the  year  is  about-72". 

Canton  derives  its  chief  interest  and  importance  from  having  been 
formerly  the  sole,  and  still  being  the  prindpal,  emporium  of  the 
British  trade  with  China.  Canton  city  is  nearly  at  the  farthest 
possible  distance  from  the  capital.  The  policy  of  the  Tartar  dynasty 
in  confining  the  European  trade  with  such  obstinacy  to  a  point  so 
imsuited  to  its  extension  mav  have  been  prompted  by  the  desire  to 
remove  the  danger  of  external  involvements  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital,  and  to  derive  the  largest  possible  revenue  from  internal 
duties  on  transit^  which  in  this  instance  are  known  to  be  large.  The 
amperor  derives  a  very  laige  revenue,  direct  and  indirect,  from 
Canton,  and  the  Chinese  officials  practise  extortion  to  a  very  great 
degree  for  their  own  private  advantage.  The  restriction  on  foreign 
trade  which  confined  commercial  transactions  to  the  Hong  merchants 
has  been  removed,  and  foreigners  may  now  trade  with  any  parties 
they  choose  to  employ. 

The  annual  amount  of  foreign  business  transacted  at  Canton  was 
eatimated  a  few  years  ago  at  80  millions  of  dollars ;  the  larger  part 
of  the  trade  being  carried  on  by  Englishmen  and  Americans.  All 
the  legitimate  trade  of  China  with  European  nations,  with  the 
•xeeption  of  Russia,  was  formerly  conducted  at  Canton.  The 
Russian  depdt  is  at  Kiachta,  on  the  border  of  the  empire,  in  Mon- 
golia. The  British  possessions  in  India  have  extensive  commercial 
dealings  with  China,  exceeding  even  the  amount  of  the  trade  between 
England  and  China.  From  India  the  principal  article  received  was, 
formerly  raw  cotton ;  but  opium,  clandestinely  introduced,  was  more 
recently  the  laigest  in  amount.  The  Chinese  authorities,  having 
been  roused  to  activity  on  the  subject,  in  1889  confiscated  and 
destroyed  a  very  large  quantity  of  opium  belonging  to  British 
subjects.  Redress  was  demanded,  and  a  war  ensued,  which  ended  in 
the  adoption  of  a  treaty  in  1842,  by  which  a  complete  change  was 
effected  in  the  commercial  policy  of  China.  The  Chinese  government 
agreed  by  the  terms  of  this  treaty  to  pay  21  millions  of  dollars  as 
an  indemnity;  to  open  the  ports  of  Amoy,  Foo-cho-foo,  Ningpo, 
and  Shanghai,  in  addition  to  Canton,  for  the  admission  of  the  ships 
and  goods  of  Britain ;  to  cede  to  the  British  government  the  island  of 
Hong  Kong,  situated  in  the  sestuary  of  the  Canton  River ;  and  to 
establish  a  just  tariff  of  duties  on  exports  and  imports.  The  average 
arrivals  of  ships  under  the  British  flag  at  Canton  are  about  280,  of 
120,000  tons  burden ;  of  which  about  one-half  clear  out  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  exclusive  of  those  which  clear  for  British  ports  after  touching 
at  Hong  Kong.  The  average  annual  value  of  the  imports,  exclusive  of 
opium,  amounts  to  16,000,000  dollars,  the  exports  to  from  18,000,000 
to  20,000,000  dollars.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  tea,  raw 
silk,  and  silk  piece-goods.  Of  tea  the  quantity  exported  in  1844  was 
72,660,311  lbs.,  of  which  16,825,800  lbs:  went  to  the  United  States 
and  62,179,538  lbs.  to  Great  Britain.  •  The  total  value  of  the  tea 
exported  in  1844  was  19,807,759  dollars.  The  quantity  of  tea 
brought  into  Great  Britain  during  the  year  ending  5th  January  1858 
was  66,861,020  lbs.,  and  that  to  America  had  increased  in  a  somewhat 
larger  proportion.  On  the  5th  January  1853  the  emperor  of  China 
legalised  the  importation  of  opium  into  his  dominions. 

Tea, — The  bulk  of  the  Company's  exportations  down  to  the  end  of 
1838,  when  the  trade  was  thrown  open,  comprised  under  the  head  of 
black  teas — ^bohea,  congou,  with  souchong  and  campoi,  under  which 
may  be  ranged  souohi  and  pekoe.    The  green  teas  consisted  of  the 


three  principal  distinctions  of  twankay,  hyson  skin,  and  hyson.  The 
two  great  varieties  of  the  tea  plant  are  th<  Thea  viHdts,  which  is 
most  extensively  cultivated  in  the  northern  part  of  tiie  empire,  and 
the  Thea  Bohea,  which  is  the  Canton  variety.  From  the  l%ea  viridii 
are  made  all  the  fine  green  teas  in  the  great  Hwny-chow  country 
and  the  adjoining  provinces.  From  the  Thea  Bohea  are  produced  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  manufacturer,  and  according  to  the  demand,  the 
inferior  green  and  black  teas  which  are  made  about  Canton. 

Oeeupations  of  the  Inhabitante. — It  has  been  estimated  that  about 
50,000  persons  are  engaged  in  Canton  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
kinds  of  cloth ;  about  17,000  in  the  weaving  of  silk ;  and  upwards 
of  4000  in  shoemaking.  A  laige  number  of  persons  find  employment 
as  workers  in  wood,  orass,  iron,  stone,  ftc  The  book  trade  affords 
considerable  employment.  Particular  trades  are  associated  in  distinct 
communities,  guided  by  laws  of  their  own  in  reference  to  the  manage* 
ment  of  their  business.  A  laige  proportion  of  the  articles  required 
for  use  in  Canton  and  for  export  is  manufactured  at  Fuh-shan,  a 
place  of  considerable  size  a  few  miles  west  from  Canton. 

Money  and  Weights. — A  paper  currency  was  adopted  by  the  Mongol 
oonqueron  of  the  empire,  but  was  subsequently  abandoned  in  con- 
sequence of  the  depreciation  and  discredit  which  ensued  firom  over 
issues  and  the  bad  faith  of  the  government.  At  Canton  silver  and  a 
base  alloy  of  copper  are  the  two  metals  in  circulation.  The  native 
copper  coin  is  from  its  low  value  used  only  in  bazaar  payments,  the 
exchange  varying  between  700  and  800  for  a  Spanish  dollar.  The 
Chinese  seem  to  find  it  impossible  to  have  a  silver  coin,  ftom  the 
propensity  of  the  people  to  play  tricks  with  anything  more  valuable 
than  their  base  copper  coin,  the  cash.  The  Spanish  dollars  imported 
into  Canton  are  very  soon  punched  into  such  a  state  as  to  be  exchange- 
able only  by  weight.  None  but  freshly  imported  dollars  are  reoeived 
without  a  very  strict  scrutiny  called  slm)ffing.  The  charge  attendant 
on  this  operation  causes  a  premium  in  favour  of  new  dollan. 

The  broken  Spanish  doUara  circulate  by  weight,  and  their  proportion 
to  the  tale  or  tael  varies  in  different  transactions,  being  estimated  in 
the  accounts  among  foreigners  and  native  merchants  at  the  rate  of 
720  tales  per  1000  dollan ;  but  in  the  weighing  of  money,  at  717 
tales  per  1000  dollars;  and  to  'outside  draders,'  shopkeepers,  and 
compradors,  at  715  tales  per  1000  dollan. 

The  Chinese  money- weights  are  as  follows  : — 

Tale.      Mace.    Candareen.  Cosh.  Oz.  Troy.       Ors.  Troy. 

1             10             100  1000              1-208             679-84 

1               10  100                                     67*08 

1  10                                        5-79 

In  the  syoee,  or  fine  silver  prescribed  for  the  payment  of  govern- 
ment dues,  08  parts  in  100  must  be  pure.  This  is  cast  in  oblong 
ingots,  of  1  and  10  tales  in  weight,  with  a  stamp  impressed.  Gold 
is  not  used  either  for  exchange  6r  as  an  article  of  remittance. 

The  commercial  weights  are  calculated  in  peculs,  catties,  and  taleS| 
and  their  proportions  are  according  to  this  table : — 

Peeul.         Catties.  Tales,     lbs.  aToirdupols.         Cwts. 

1  100  1600  133i  1*19047 

1  16  U 

{A  J>eteription  of  the  City  of  Canton;  The  Chinese,  a  Oenind 
Deteription  of  the  Empire  of  China  and  iU  Inhabitants;  Fortune, 
Two  Journeys  into  the  Tea  Districts  af  China,  1853 ;  Parliamentftry 
Returns.) 

CANVEY  ISLAND.    [Essex.] 

CAPE,  literally  Head  (Cap,  French;  Capo,  Italian;  Cabo,  Spanish 
and  Portuguese ;  all  from  the  Latin  Caput),  is  a  term  used  to  indicate 
the  extremity  of  a  portion  of  the  coast  which  projects  beyond  the 
general  line  of  the  shore.  On  rocky  and  much-indented  coasts,  as  on 
that  of  northern  Scotland,  capes  are  of  course  very  frequent^  while 
low  and  sandy  coasts  sometimes  offer  no  cape  for  50  or  even  100 
miles.  On  shores  of  the  latter  description  they  are  commonly  formed 
by  the  change  in  the  trending  of  the  land,  and  form  obtuse  angles, 
while  on  rocky  coasts  they  terminate  in  acute  angles,  on  which 
account  they  sometimes  are  called  Points. 

CAPE  BHETON,  an  island  of  British  North  America,  situated  to 
the  E.  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  forming  the  S.E.  limit  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  lies  between  45°  27'  and  47°  4'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
59*"  45'  and  61*  88'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south 
is  about  100  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  85  miles.  Its  ares, 
exclusive  of  the  great  salt  watera,  is  about  2,000,000  acres,  more 
than  one-half  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  fit  for  cultivation.  The 
extent  of  improved  land  in  1851  was  68,527  acres.  The  island  is 
divided  from  the  mainland  of  Nova  Scotia  by  the  Gut  of  Canso  and 
St.  George's  Bay.  The  Gut  of  Canso  is  a  channel  21  miles  lonff| 
valuing  from  one  mile  to  one  mile  and  a  half  in  width.  St.  George  s 
Bay  is  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  channel  North  Point  is 
about  73  miles  from  Cape  Anguille,  i^e  south-western  extremity  of 
Newfoundland.    The  population  of  the  island  in  1851  was  27,580. 

The  Island  of  Breton  contains  much  high  land,  particularly  in  the 
north  part,  and  on  the  east  and  north-west  districts  near  the  coast. 
Cape  Enfumd,  on  the  north-east  coast,  in  lat  46'  40',  is  1800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  east  and  south  coasts  are  well 
provided  with  harbours.  St.  Ann's  Bay,  on  the  east,  leads  through 
a  narrow  pass  to  a  saft)  and  capacious  hBirbour  of  the  same  name,  in 
which  ships  of  considerable  burden   may  anchor.    Sydney  Harbour, 
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to  the  south-east  of  St  Ann's  Bay,  is  an  inlet  two  miles  wide  and 
four  miles  long ;  which  then  separates  into  two  nairow  anns,  one  of 
which  nms  to  the  south-west,  the  other  to  the  south :  at  the  bottom 
of  the  south  ann,  seren  miles  from  the  sea,  is  the  town  of  Sydney, 
the  capital  of  the  island.  Sydney  Harbour  is  safe  and  spacious.  It 
has  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  but  with  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  laige 
ah^s  to  enter.  South  of  Sydney  Harbour  are  Ldngen,  Windham, 
Kurvain,  and  Mir^  bays.  Mird  Bay  is  the  outlet  of  Mir^  River, 
whim  flows  into  it  from  the  west.  On  the  south-east  coast  are 
Louisboux^  Harbour,  Gabarus  Bay,  Portland  Cove,  Forked  Harbour, 
and  St  Esprit  Harbour.  St  Petei's  Bay  is  on  the  south  coast,  and 
in  Lenox  Channel  leading  to  the  Gut  of  Canao.  In  the  southern 
entrance  of  the  Ghit  is  situated  the  island  of  Arichat^  with  the  port 
of  the  same  nama  The  only  harbour  on  the  west  coast  which  will 
admit  trading  vessels  is  Port  Hood,  situated  at  the  north-east  point 
of  St  Geoige's  Bay:  this  harbour  is  capacious,  and  completely 
sheltered.  The  most  remarkable  physical  feature  of  the  island  is 
the  Bras  d'Or,  an  inland  sea,  which  occupies  a  large  portion  of  its 
Burikoe,  and  nearlv  divides  it  into  two  islands.    The  entrance  to  this 
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is  by  two  channels  formed  by  the  island  of  Boulardrie,  which 
lies  between  St  Ann's  and  Sydney  harbours  on  the  east  coast  The 
north  channel  is  called  the  Great  Entrance,  and  the  channel  on  the 
south  side  of  Uie  island  the  Little  Entrance :  the  last  has  a  sunken 
bar  at  the  mouth,  and  is  seldom  used  even  by  boats.  Boulardrie 
Island  is  20  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  two  miles.  Within 
this  island  is  the  Little  Bras  d'Or,  a  passage  to  the  west  of  which 
leads  to  Bedeque  Bay  and  Whycooomagh  Basin,  which  are  together 
15  miles  long.  Ano&er  narrow  passage  at  the  south  extreme  of  the 
little  Bras  d'Or  conducts  to  the  large  bashi,  which  contains  numerous 
small  islands,  and  branches  out  into  several  anns  or  inlets.  The 
most  southern  of  these  arms  terminates  at  the  Isthmus  of  St  Peter, 
a  neck  of  land  only  900  vards  across,  which  separates  the  water  of 
Bras  d'Or  from  Uie  Atlantic,  at  the  Bay  of  St  Peter  in  Lenox 
Channel. 

The  Bras  d'Or  receives  the  waters  of  several  rivers,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  Bedeque  and  the  Wagamatcook  on  ihe  north,  and 
the  Dennys  on  the  west  From  the  mouth  of  the  Great  £Intranoe 
to  the  south-west  extremity  of  St  Peter^s  Isthmus  this  inland  basin 
is  56  miles  long ;  its  width  from  east  to  west  at  the  broadest  part  is 
20  miles.  The  depth  of  water  varies  from  70  to  860  feet^  and  in 
every  part  it  is  safely  navigable,  offering  great  commercial  advantages 
to  the  island  by  affording  water-communication  to  the  farmers  of  every 
district 

The  island  contains  several  fresh-water  lakes.  In  the  north-west 
division  is  Lake  Marguerite,  40  miles  in  circumference^  the  outlet  of 
which  is  by  a  river  of  the  same  name  15  miles  long,  which  falls 
into  the  sea  opposite  East  Cape,  on  Prince  Edward's  Island.  Grand 
Lake  and  Mir^  River  or  Lake  are  in  the  bouth  division ;  the  latter 
receives  the  waters  of  Salmon  River,  which  flows  from  the  west 
There  are  likewise  on  different  parts  of  the  coast  many  small  streams 
which  are  not  navigable. 

The  climate  of  Cape  Breton  is  not  so  regular,  but  neither  is  it  so 
rigorous  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  continent  The  frost  does  not 
usually  set  in  long  before  Christmas;  and  there  are  frequent  intervals 
of  warm  weather,  sometimes  for  a  fortnight  together,  in  the  course  of 
the  winter  season.  Very  intense  cold  is  occasionally  experienced. 
The  summer  months  are  dry  and  warm  on  the  eastern  coast,  but  on 
the  western  coast  there  is  more  moisture.  The  mean  summer  heat 
is  80°  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade.  The  spring  is  shorty  and  vegetation 
is  exceedingly  rapid.  Planting  and  sowing  are  done  in  May,  fruits 
ripen  in  July,  and  in  August  and  September  the  harvest  is  got  in. 

Mica-slate,  clay-slate,  syenite,  and  primitive  trap  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  isluid.  Transition  limestone,  grauwacke,  gypsimi,  and 
coal  are  very  generally  distributed.  The  coal-fields  are  of  great 
extent  in  the  south-east  division.  Coal  exists  in  the  west  part  of  the 
island;  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  available  seams  of  coal  in 
different  parts  occupy  an  area  of  120  square  miles.  Extensive  works 
are  carried  on  at  Sydney  and  at  Lingen,  where  the  seams  vary  in 
thickness  frx>m  8  to  11  feet  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  the 
island  in  1851  was  53,000  chaldrons.  Granite  prevails  among  the 
primitive  rooks  south-east  of  the  Bras  d'Or.  Gypsum  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  many  parts,  and  particularly  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bras  d'Or.  There  are  mlt  springs  at  Bedeque,  at  Whycooomagh, 
at  Wagamatcook,  and  in  some  other  parts  on  the  Bras  d'Or :  the 
brine  produces  firom  10  to  12  per  cent  of  salt  Iron-ore  is  found 
abundantly  associated  with  the  coal  about  Sydney,  Lingen,  and  in 
other  places.  Some  of  the  ore  will,  it  is  said,  yield  60  per  cent  of 
the  metal. 

The  principal  vegetable  productions  of  Cape  Breton  are  timber, 
and  the  common  cereal  grains,  including  maize  and  potatoea.  Of  the 
timber,  which  includes  the  pilie,  birch,  oak,  spruce,  hemlock,  beech, 
Qsh,  maple,  and  elm,  considerable  shipments  are  made  yearly  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  produce  in  1861  included  :—Whea^  16,600 
bushels;  barley,  24,776  bushels;  oats  188,188  bushels;  maize,  124 
bushels;  buckwheat^  75  bushels;  rye,  88  bushels;  potatoes^  114,654 
bushels;  turnips^  21,718  bushels;  hay,  16,261  tons;  bdtter,  829.086 
lbs. ;  cheese,  16,800  lbs.  »  »       > 

The  ooast  and  harboun  swarm  with  fish.    Those  most  commonly 


taken  are  salmon,  ood,  herrings,  mackerel,  shad,  halibat,  stozgeon, 
alewives,  soles,  phdce^  haddocks,  and  smelts.  In  the  lakes  and  rivers 
perch,  trout,  bream,  and  eds  are  abundftnt  The  statistics  of  the 
fishery  for  1851  show  the  following  results : — VobboIb  employed  21, 
of  468  tons,  with  83  men :  boats  employed  654,  with  1298  men. 
Qoantities  cured:  dry  fish,  21,458;  salmon,  844  barrels;  shad,  28 
barrels ;  mackerel,  9428  barrels ;  herring,  6118  barrels ;  alewives,  58 
barrels.  A  conidderable  quantity  of  fish-oil  was  also  obtained, 
amounting  to  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  quantity  furnished  by  all  the 
other  parts  of  Kova  Scotia. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  on  this  island  in  1712  by  the  fVench, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  Ide  Royale.  In  1720  they  constructed  the 
fortifications  of  Louisbouig,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  In  1745  the 
island  was  taken  by  the  British.  The  town  of  Sydney,  now  the 
capital  of  the  island,  was  founded  in  1828.  It  is  laid  out  with  regu- 
larity, and  the  houses  are  neatly  built,  each  having  a  garden  attached 
to  it  The  courts  of  law  are  held  in  Sydney,  where  abo  the  dii!erent 
government  officers  have  their  residflncea.  The  other  settlements  are 
situated  either  on  the  searooast  or  on  the  margin  of  the  Bras  d'Or. 
Most  of  the  smaller  settlements  on  the  coast  have  been  made  by 
fishermen,  many  of  whom  are  the  desoendants  of  the  Aoadians,  or 
original  FVench  settlers  firom  Nova  Scotia.  The  European  inhahitanta 
who  occupy  themselves  in  urieulture  and  in  the  timber  trade,  are 
principally  emigrants  fkom  Scotland  and  Ireland;  some  few  inhabit- 
ants are  the  desoendants  of  American  loyalists.  According  to  the 
Census  returns  of  1851  there  were  then  on  the  iaUnd  18  dergymeo,  7 
lawyers,  7  doctors,  119  merchants  and  traders,  94  employed  in  manu- 
factures, 502  mechanics,  8276  fumers,  1124  persons  engaged  in  the 
fisheries,  85  registered  seamen,  278  persons  employed  at  sea,  and  66 
'  exnployed  in  the  lumber  trade; 

The  island  is  induded  within  the  government  of  Nova  Sootia,  and 
IS  politically  divided  into  two  districts  or  counties,  those  of  Cape 
Breton  and  Victoria.  The  island  sends  two  representatives  to  the 
Nova  Scotia  House  of  Assembly.  The  greater  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, induding  most  of  the  Scotch  who  came  from  the  Highlands,  are 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion.  There  are  a  few  Presbyterians,  and 
some  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  are  under  the  spiritual 
care  of  the  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  respective  numbtts  of  the 
various  religious  bodies  in  1861  were  as  follows :— Churdi  of  England, 
2156 ;  l^man  Catholics,  11,498 ;  Kirk  of  Scotland,  8452 ;  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Nova  Scotia,  108;  Free  Church,  8968;  Baptists,  581; 
Methodists,  685 ;  Indepcoidents,  78 ;  other  denominations,  818.  The 
number  of  churdies  in  all  was  47 ;  of  schools,  70 ;  of  scholars,  2179. 
A  few  Indians  still  remain  in  the  island.  Their  prindpal  employments 
are  hunting  and  fishing,  but  tracts  of  land  have  boon  reserved  for 
them,  upon  which  they  grow  maise  and  potj^toes.  They  are  quiet  and 
inoffensive,  generally  remain  stationary  at  their  settlements  during 
the  winter,  but  wander  along  the  shores  at  the  return  of  warmer 
weather. 

The  following  figures  relative  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
Cape  Breton  are  obtained  from  the  Census  returns  of  1851 : — Saw- 
mills 14 ;  grist-mills,  84 ;  steam-mills,  2 ;  tanneries,  7 ;  value  of  leather 
manufactured,  2854^ ;  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufiictured,  69782. ; 
one  foundry,  employing  5  hands^  and  producing  castings  of  the  value 
of  12002. ;  8  weaving  and  carding  establishments ;  1194  hand-looms ; 
fulled-doth  manufactured,  24,850  yards;  cloth  (not  fulled)  manu- 
^faotured,  48,504  yards;  fiannd  manufactured,  16,084  yards;  soap 
manufactured,  value,  10742. ;  candles,  6122. ;  quantity  of  maple  sugar, 
2182  lbs.  The  number  of  vessels  built  during  the  year  was  24  ot 
2598  tons :  the  number  of  boats  built  was  469.  The  imports  and 
exports  stood  as  follows: — Sydn^,  estimated  value  of  imports, 
12,9542.,  of  which  64182.  was  from  Great  Britain ;  18822.  from  British 
North  America;  and  48492.  from  the  United  States.  Exports, 
80,2842.,  of  which  18,9062.  went  to  British  North  America,  and  88052. 
to  the  United  States.  Shipping,  inwarda— 298,  of  28,688  tons,  with 
1620  men;  of  these  ships  198  were  from  the  British  colonies:  out- 
wards, 800  ships  (of  which  192  sailed  to  British  colonies),  tonnage 
80,127,  with  1721  men.  Arichat,  value  of  imports,  16,2982. ;  exports, 
21,8502.,  of  which  about  one  half  went  to  foreign  states.  Shipping, 
inwards,  188  of  15,215  tons,  with  801  men :  outwards,  77  of  5448  tons, 
with  857  men. 

(Macgregor,  BrUith  America;  Bouchette,  Britith  Dominiont  in 
North  America ;  Parliamentary  Papers,) 

CAPE  COAST  CASTLE.    [Gold  Coast.] 

CAPE  COD.    [Masbaghusstts.] 

CAPE  FEAR.    [Cabolika,  Nobth.] 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  one  of  the  most  southern  points  of 
Africa,  was  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Dias,  the  Portuguese  navi- 
gator, in  1498.  Diaz,  after  exploring  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa  as 
far  as  Cape  das  Yoltas,  29""  S.  lat.,  was  driven  out  to  sea  by  a  storm, 
and  the  next  land  he  saw  was  Algoa  Bay.  He  had  thus  doubled  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa  wiwout  knowing  it.  On  his  way  back 
he  saw  the  cape  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Oabo  Tormentoso,  or 
Cape  of  Storms.  On  his  return  home  the  King  of  Portugal  gave  it 
the  name  of  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope,  as  an  omen  that  the  Portuguese  had 
now  a  fair  prospect  of  reaching  India,  the  great  object  of  their  mari- 
time expeditions.  Yasco  de  Gama  doubled  it  in  November  1497,  on 
his  way  to  the  Indian  aeac^  and  firom  that  time  the  Portuguese  oonsi- 
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dered  it  u  the  soutbem  extremity  of  Africa.     But  Africa  does  not 
termiiutte  in  a  point :  it  preaents  to  the  Southern  Ocean  a  broad  line  of 
coast  running  east  and  west,  from  18**  28'  E.,  the  longitude  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  about  26**,  which  is  the  longitude  of  Algoa 
fiaj.    This  coast  is  indented  by  several  bays  and  forms  several  pro- 
montories, of  which  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  the  most  westward, 
but  Cape  Agulhas,  20**  l(r  E.  long,  advances  farthest  to  tiiie  south, 
beiog  in  84**  46'  &  lat.    The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  in  84**  22'  S.  lat 
It  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  a  narrow  peninsula  about  80  miles 
long,  formed  by  False  Bay  on  the  east,  Table  Bay  on  the  north,  and 
the  Atlantic  on  the  west    Cape  Town  is  on  Table  Bay  on  the  north 
coast  of  this  peninsula,  and  Simon's  Town  is  on  False  Bar.    This 
peninsula  was  the  original  boundary  of  the  settlement  which  the 
Dutch  made  here  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  but  they  soon 
extended  themselves  beyond  the  isthmus  which  joins  it  to  the  African 
continent    The  Hottentots,  the  natives  of  this  part  of  Africa,  a  mild 
and  inoffensive  race,  were  easily  though  gradually  subdued  by  the 
Dutch,  who  encroached  step  by  step  upon  their  country,  reducing 
them  to  the  condition  of  seris,  or  driving  away  before  them  the  more 
stubborn  tribes.    This  proceis  continued  for  more  than  a  century, 
nntii  at  last  the  Dutch  occupied  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  great 
ridge  called  Nieuwveld  Bergen  and  Sneeuw  Bergen,  about  32**  S.  lat, 
which  runs  east  and  west  nearly  parallel  to  the  soulh  coast^  and 
divides  the  'voters  that  run  to  the  south,  from  those  which  flow  north 
into  the  Orange  River.    Down  to  the  dose  of  the  last  century  this 
ridge  formed  the  natural  boundary  of  the  Cape  colony,  although  the 
political  boundary  stretched  considerably  farther,  the  back  settlers 
having  extended  beyond  it  on  several  points  through  Uie  districts 
called  bv  the  Dutch  Onder  Roggeveld,  Agte/Roggeveld,  and  Middle 
Boggeveld.     The  colonial    territory   has   sinoo   been    considerably 
augmented. 

The  present  boundaries  of  Cape  Colony  proper,  as  fixed  by  pro- 
clamation of  July  5th,  1848,  nre^on  the  w.  and  S.  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  on  the  K.  the  Orange  River,  or  Gkuiep,  to  where  the  Welge 
Spruit  falls  into  it  in  80**  25'  S.  Ut,  27**  20'  £.  long. ;  on  the  £.  the 
Welge  Spruit  to  where  the  Wittebergen  approach  it ;  the  ridges  of 
the  latter  and  the  Stormbergen  to  the  sources  of  the  White  Kei  River ; 
along  its  eastern  branch  to  where  it  joins  the  Zwart  (Black)  Kei ;  up 
the  latter  to  the  junction  of  the  Klaas  Smits  River,  ascending  it  to  its 
sources  nearGhuka's  Kop ;  thence  across  the  mountains  to  the  sources 
of  the  Chumie,  and  down  the  latter  and  the  Keiskamma  to  the  sea. 
The  length  of  the  territory  thus  comprised,  from  west  to  east,  is 
nearly  600  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  about 
450  miles ;  and  its  probable  area  is  203,000  square  miles.  It  consists 
of  several  well-marked  mountain  chains  and  terraces  rising  one  above 
another  from  the  coast 

At  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  colony  is  a  completely  insu- 
lated mountain  mass,  forming  the  peninsula  above  mentioned,  and  of 
which  the  celebrated  Table  Mountain  at  the  back  of  Cape  Town  is  the 
highest  summit  (elevation  8582  feet).  A  broad  expanse  of  level  sands 
(the  Cape  Flats)  divides  it  from  the  Hottentot  Holland  Mountains, 
which  terminate  in  Cape  Hangklip  on  the  east  of  False  Bay,  opposite 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Worcester, 
between  60  and  70  miles  north-east  of  Cape  Town,  several  chains  of 
motmtains  strike  off  in  different  directions  :  the  western  or  Tulbagh 
chain,  which  runs  northward  to  near  the  mouth  of  Olifant's  River ; 
the  Drakenstein  or  Hottentot  Holland  chain  before  mentioned,  which 
runs  southward,  in  which  and  its  oflbhoots  are  several  important 
mountain  passes ;  a  range  which  bears  in  its  course  from  west  to  east, 
successively,  the  names  of  the  Zwellendam,  Outeniqua,  and  Zitzikamma 
mountains,  and  which  divides  the  southern  sesrcoast  of  the  colony 
from  the  elevated  longitudinal  valleys  called  Kannaland  and  the  Liong 
Kloof ;  and  the  great  Zwarteberg  chain,  which  bears  generally  from 
west  to  east,  and  nearly  parallel  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  to 
the  last-mentioned  chain,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  Long  Kloof 
and  the  valley  of  the  Kromme  River. 

North  of  the  Zwartebexv  lies  the  vast  elevated  plain  called  the 
Great  Karroo,  which  extends  for  nearly  300  miles  east  and  west,  and 
about  80  miles  north  and  south.  It  is  a  bleak  wide  desert,  utterly 
bare  and  barren,  except  after  heavy  rains.  On  the  west  it  communi- 
cates with  the  Roggeveld  Karroo,  and  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by 
a  great  chain  of  mountains,  which  in  its  western  part  bears  the  name 
of  the  Nieuwveld  Bergen,  and  farther  eastward  that  of  the  Sneeuw 
Beigen.  These  last  are  the  highest  mountains  in  the  colony ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  their  name,  they  are  not  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  and  therafore  do  not  give  rise  to  unfailing  streams.  Their 
highest  summit,  the  Spitzkop  or  Compas  Berg,  north  of  the  village  of 
Great  Reynett,  has  been  variously  estimated  at  7000  and  10,000  feet 
of  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  land  between  these  several  mountain  chains  rises  in  successive 
stages  like  terraces  frt>m  south  to  north ;  so  that  the  Long  Kloof  is 
higher  by  some  hundreds  of  feet  than  the  country  along  the  southern 
coast ;  the  Great  Karroo  is  much  higher  than  the  Long  Kloof  (having, 
it  is  said,  a  medium  elevation  of  8000  feet  above  the  sea) ;  and  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Sneeuw  Bergen  is  more  elevated  stilL 

The  easternmost  district  of  the  colony,  that  of  Albany,  is  fur  the 
most  part  a  region  of  undulating  hUls,  without  any  very  conspicuous 
eminences ;  but  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  it  is  another  system 


of  high  mountains,  in  which  the  Kunap,  the  Kat  River,  and  most  of 
the  other  tributaries  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  as  well  as  the  Kmskamma 
and  its  feeders,  take  their  rise.  These  are  the  mountains  of  Somerset^ 
the  Tarka,  and  the  Ceded  Territory.  The  Winterbeig,  their  highest 
point,  is  supposed  to  have  an  elevation  of  7000  feet  This  chain 
extends  in  somewhat  of  an  irregular  crescent  shape  from  between  the 
Great  and  Little  Fish  rivers  above  the  village  of  Somerset,  to  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Keiskamma,  and  links  itself  to  the  Amatola 
Mountains  in  Kaffhtria. 

The  rivers  of  the  Cape  Colonv  are  numerous,  but  have  little  perma* 
nent  depth  of  water.  A  very  few  can  be  entered  bv  small  craft;  the 
remainder,  including  the  Orange  River,  are  not  navigable.  The  prin- 
cipal stresms  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea  on  the  soutnem 
coast  are  (in  succession  from  west  to  east)  tlie  Breede,  iLe  Gkiuritz^ 
the  Gamtoos,  the  Sunday,  the  Bushman's  River,  the  Great  Fish  River, 
and  the  Keiskamma*  Tnose  of  secondary  importance  likewise  flowing 
directly  into  the  sea  are  the  Duyvenboks,  the  ^uysna,  Uie  Keurbooms, 
the  Kromme,  the  Zwartkops,  and  the  Kowie.  Of  those  which  flow 
to  the  western  coast  the  chief  are  the  Beig  River,  Olifant's  River,  and 
the  Gariep  or  Great  Orange  River.  Nearly  all  but  the  latter  are 
torrents  shrunken  almost  to  dryness  except  after  heavy  rains,  when 
they  rise  suddenly  and  become  extremely  impetuous  and  formidable. 
Many  of  them  flow  in  deep  channels  cut  down  fifty  feet  or  more  below 
the  general  surface  of  the  country,  between  steep  bsnks  choked  wi^ 
thick  vsgetation.  These  ravines  are  great  hindrances  to  travellers, 
and  render  it  very  difficult  to  use  the  waters  of  tiie  streams  for 
irrigation. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  is  sterile  and  uninviting.  The 
environs  of  Cape  Town  indeed  are  picturesque,  and  so  also  is  the 
countnr  eastward  of  the  Fish  River ;  some  of  the  south-western  dis- 
tricts have  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility,  and  produce  com  and 
wine  in  abundance,  whilst  all  tiie  rest  of  the  colony  may  be  considered 
at  present  as  neariy  a  grazing  country.  The  quantity  of  com  raised 
is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  tl\e  colony.  Considerable 
attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  White  wine  is  pro- 
duced in  the  interior.  The  small  vineyard  of  Constantia,  situated 
about  eight  miles  west  ttom  Cape  Town,  has  acquired  celebritv  from 
the  luscious  and  high-fiavoured  wine  which  it  produces,  and  which  is 
known  as  Constantia  wine.  The  produce  of  tne  Constantia  vineyard, 
including  both  red  and  white  wines,  varies  from  8000  to  12,000  gallons 
annually,  according  to  the  season.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  rural 
districts  is  the  rearing  of  cattle.  Merino  sheep  have  been  introduced 
into  the  colony,  and  have  been  successfully  reared.  In  various  psrts  of 
the  country  there  are  extensive  varieties  of  beautiful  flowers,  including 
several  hundred  species.  The  aloe  yields  produce  amounting  in  some 
years  to  about  8000/.  in  value,  which  is  chiefly  exported.  From  the 
covering  of  the  wax-berry,  candles  are  manufacturod.  The  southern 
fkoes  of  the  Outeniqua  and  Zitzikamma  mountains  are  dothed  with 
forests  of  large  trees,  as  are  also  the  Zuureberg  and  some  other  tracts 
near  the  eastern  frontier;  but  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
scenery  are  rocky  and  arid  mountains,  naked  uncultivated  {Jains, 
stony  valleys  without  a  tree,  a  prevailing  monotony,  and  absence  of 
shade,  of  verdure,  and  of  water.  A  few  of  the  larger  species  of  wild 
animals  still  exist  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  colony,  but  their  number 
diminishes  as  the  civilised  man  encroaches  on  the  territory  hitherto 
occupied  by  the  wild  beast  and  the  undisciplined  savage.  Tne  climate 
is  on  the  whole  dry,  but  mild  and  favourable  to  heidth.  Rain  falls 
plentifully  on  the  coast,  but  in  the  interior  of  the  country  it  occun 
rarely.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  at  Cape  Town  is  67'8% 
the  range  being  from  58*3**  to  76*6*.  The  coldest  months  aro  June 
and  July ;  the  warmest  are  Dece'hiber  and  January. 

The  territory  of  Cape  Colony  is  divided  into  10  western  and  10 
eastern  districts,  very  unequal  in  size.  The  western  districts  are 
Cape,  Stellenboech,  Zwellendam,  Caledon,  Worcester,  Clanwilliam, 
Paarl,  Malmesbury,  Geoxge,  and  Beaufort  The  eastern  districts  are — 
Uitenhage,  Port  Elizabeth,  Graaf  Reynet,  Cradock,  Colesbeig,  Somer- 
set, Albuiy,  Fort  Beaufort^  Victoria,  and  Albert  The  principal  towns 
ar»— Cape  Town,  the  capital  [Cafe  Town],  Grahamstown,  Port  Eliza- 
beth, Graaf  Reynet^  Simon's  Town,  Uitenhsge,  Zwellendam,  Stellen- 
boech, Beaufort^  Ac. 

Cfrahamttownf  the  piinoipal  town  of  the  eastern  districts  and  capital 
of  the  Albany  district,  is  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Kowie  River, 
on  a  plateau  about  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  contains 
800  houses  and  about  6000  inhabitants ;  rotums  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Assembly;  is  governed  by  a  municipality  and  has  lately 
been  very  much  improved.  Port  JSlitabeih,  on  the  north-west  comer 
of  Algoa  Bay  in  the  district  of  Uitenhage,  is  a  mean-looking  but 
thriving  town  of  5000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  principal  port  of  the 
eastern  province.  In  the  year  ending  6th  Januaiy  1849  thero  entered 
the  port  188  vessels  of  24,900  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  customs  dues 
wero  25,266^. ;  the  total  value  of  imports  was  826,2982. ;  of  exports 
182,46lh  The  anphorage  of  Algoa  Bay  though  open  to  the  south-east 
winds  is  not  unsafe  for  well  provided  vessels  if  proper  caro  be  taken. 
Landing  however  is  often  impracticable  on  account  of  the  heavy 
surf.  A  lighthouse  has  been  recently  placed  upon  Cape  Recife,  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  bay.  Qraaf  Reynet,  the  chief  town  of 
ihe  district  of  that  name,  distant  500  miles  £.  from  Cape  Town  and 
142  miles  N.W.  from  Grahamstown,  stands  on  the  Sunday  River,  near 
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the  foot  of  the  Great  Sneeuw  Bei^^en.  It  is  a  pretty  Dutch  looking 
town  and  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Dutch :  population  about 
8000.  Uitenhage  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  rural  village  than  a 
town.  It  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  places  in  the  colony,  and  stands 
on  the  beautiful  little  Zwartkops  River,  in  a  fertile  valley  surrounded 
by  wooded  hills.  It  was  proposed  by  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  d' Urban 
to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  this  place,  a  measure  which  pro- 
mised many  advantages,  but  which  waa  defeated  by  the  opposition  it 
excited  at  Cape  Town.  Simon^s  Tovm,  24  miles  from  Cape  Town,  is  a 
small  place  consisting  of  little  more  than  a  single  row  of  houses, 
stretching  along  the  shore  of  the  bay  and  backed  by  steep  barren 
stony  hills.  Simon's  Bay,  the  station  for  ships  of  war,  is  a  cove  on 
the  west  side  of  False  Bay  :  it  is  not  capable  of  containing  any  great 
number  of  vessels;  but  being  sheltered  from  the  westerly  wmds  and  in 
part  from  the  swell  caifted  by  the  south-easterly  wtuds,  it  is  a  safer 
anchorage  than  False  Bay.  Zwellendam,  Stellenbosch,  and  Beaufort| 
the  chief  places  of  the  districts  so  called,  are  large  villages. 

The  population  of  the  Cape  Colony  according  to  the  Census  of  1848 
was  200,546.  Of  this  total  76,827  were  whites,  namely,  89,896  males 
and  86,931  females;  101,176  belonged  to  the  coloured  races,  namely, 
^2;197  males,  48,979  females ;  the  remaining  22,543  belonged  to  Cape 
Town,  namely,  11,074  males,  11,469  females.  The  genuine  Hotten- 
tot«  now  in  the  colony  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  mixed  breeds, 
or  Bastaards  as  they  are  called,  in  whom  the  blood  of  the  aboriginal 
race  is  crossed  with  that  of  the  Dutch,  the  Negro,  or  the  Malay.  The 
Baroa  or  Bosjesmen  too  have  declined  in  numbers,  but.  some  of  this 
singular  race  still  roam  the  deserts  lying  along  the  northern  boundary 
of  Clanwilliam  and  Beaufort  districts. 

The  constitution  of  the  colony  as  finally  adopted  in  1853  after 
much  agitation,  consists  of  a  Governor,  a  Legislative  Council,  and  a 
House  of  Assembly.  The  Qovemor  is  appointed  by  the  crown.  The 
Legislative  Council  is  formed  of  fifteen  elective  members  and  the 
chief  justice  of  the  colony,  who  holds  his  seat  in  right  of  his  office  and 
is  president  wbenever  present:  five  members  form  a  quorum;  all 
questions  are  decided  by  a  majority  not  including  the  president^  but 
when  the  votes  are  equal  the  president  has  the  casting  vote ;  the 
members  are  elected  for  ten  years,  but  eight  and  seven  retire  alter< 
nately  every  five  yeara.  The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  forty- six 
memoers  elected  for  five  years,  and  twelve  form  a  quorum.  The 
electors  are  eveiy  male  person  not  subject  to  legal  incapacity  who 
has  occupied  for  twelve  months  previous  to  the  day  of  election 
premises  or  land  of  the  annual  value  of  25^,  or  has  been  m  the  receipt 
of  a  salary  of  not  less  than  502.  per  annum,  or  of  25^.  together  with 
board  and  lodging.  Registration  claims,  objections,  publication  of 
lists  of  voters,  revision,  &c.,  are  after  the  model  of  the  mother 
country.  Each  of  the  ten  western  and  ten  eastern  divisions  retuma 
two  members  each;  Qrahamstown  returns  two  members  and  Cape 
Town  (including  the  mtmicipality  of  Green  Point)  returns  four  mem- 
bers.  A  property  qualification  is  required  for  members  of  both  houses 
of  20007.  m  x^  property,  or  40002.  m  personal  property  clear  of  iJl 
mortgages  or  debts.  The  colonial  secretary,  the  treasurer,  ^e 
attorney-general,  and  the  auditor  are  empowered,  ex  officio,  to  act 
and  speak  in  both  houses  but  not  to  vote.  A  session  to  be  held  once 
at  least  in  every  year.  The  governor  has  power  to  give  or  refuse  his 
assent  to  biUa  passed,  or  to  reserve  them  for  the  royal  pleasure,  but 
the  Queen  in  council  may  disallow  of  acts  assented  toby  the  governor. 
The  dvil  list,  as  it  may  be  called,  amounts  to  106,0902.,  of  which  the 
governor  and  his  secretary  receive  53002. ;  the  colonial  secretary  and 
his  department  55002.;  the  treasurer-general  and  his  department 
18902,;  the  registrar  of  deeds  10002.;  the  post-office  28302. ;  the 
supreme  court  of  law  79352. ;  the  divisional  courts  16,8852. ;  education 
establishments  41002.;  police,  prisons,  and  jails  1540^;  public 
worship  16,0602. ;  pensions  15,0002. ;  border  department  (aborigii^es) 
14,000£ ;  the  rest  to  various  offices. 

The  Established  Church  has  a  bishop  of  Cape  Town  with  a  dean, 
four  canons,  and  two  archdeacons.  The  bishop  of  Cape  Town  is 
metropolitan,  and  has  under  him  the  bishop  of  Grahamstown  created 
in  1853,  and  the  bishop  of  Natal  created  in  the  same  year,  and  the 
diocese  includes  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
community  belong  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  there  aro 
also  numbers  of  Dissenters,  all  of  whom  have  their  various  places  of 
worship,  schools,  &c.  The  public  provision  for  education  in  the 
colony  is  made  on  a  comprehensive  and  liberal  scale.  Besides  the 
South  African  College  in  Cape  Town  and  the  Diocesan  Collegiate 
School  in  the  Cape  division,  there  are  179  public  and  private  schools, 
some  wholly  some  partially  supported  and  directed  by  the  govern- 
ment In  each  district  town  there  is  a  government  free  achoo^  which 
is  kept  independent  of  all  sectarian  influence. 

The  gross  revenue  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  year  1849  was 
223,5542.,  the  cost  of  collection  being  19,0362.  The  principal  itema 
were  :  Customs,  83,7882. ;  land  revenue,  14,5002. ;  land  sales,  86872. ; 
transfer  duties,  20,3872.;  auction  duties,  17,2572. ;  stamps  and  licences, 
20,6072.,  and  postage,  95742.  The  total  expense  of  the  civil  establish- 
ment in  the  same  year  was  259,2012.,  including  10,8132.  for  immigra- 
tion. The  total  military  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1850,  was  158,2012. ;  the  number  of  men,  including  the  artillery,  was 
4790.  In  1849  the  total  amount  of  exports  was  547,6472. ;  the  imports 
amounted  to  829,8822, 


The  Cape  Colony  is  pre-eminent  among  new  oountriea  for  the 
number  and  excellence  of  its  roads.  They  are  managed  by  a  board 
sitting  at  Cape  Town,  and  the  expense  is  defrayed  by  a  local 
rate.    [Natal  ;  Kaffbaria  ;  Tbanboabikpinb  SovxBBiaNTT.] 

{ParUameni<iry  Papert ;  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  Almanack;  CommwU- 
cation  from  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,)     [See  Supflbmbkt.] 

CAPE  HORN,  which  is  considered  the  southern  extremity  of 
America,  is  not  a  part  of  that  continent^  but  ia  the  moat  southern 
point  of  a  small  island  which  belongs  to  the  extensive  group  of 
Tierra  del  Fuega  It  is  situated  in  about  56"*  S.  lat,  67"*  10' W.  long., 
and  consists  of  a  high  precipitoua  black  rock,  which  is  conspicuous 
above  all  the  neighbouring  land,  utterly  destitute  of  vq^etation,  and 
running  far  out  into  the  sea.  The  strong  westerly  gales  which  blow 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  cape  render  it  difficult  to  be  doubled 
from  the  east.  These  gales  however  blow  during  the  summer 
(October  to  April)  only  near  the  cape;  in  60**  8.  lat.  they  are 
more  variable,  and  vessels  now  double  the  cape,  as  it  is  called, 
without  danger,  simply  by  sailing  on  a  higher  latitude.  During  the 
winter  east  winds  are  more  frequent ;  but  at  that  season  the  naviga- 
tion ia  rendered  dangerous  by  the  floating  islands  which  approach 
the  cape,  and  are  found  even  farther  to  the  north.  There  ia  a 
current  towards  the  east  near  the  cape  which  ia  attributed  to  the 
effect  of  the  west  gales.    (Capt.  Basil  HalL) 

CAPE  TOWN,  the  capital  of  the  British  possesaiona  in  South 
Africa,  is  in  33*'  55'  S.  lat,  and  IS**  21'  E.  long.,  at  the  foot  of  Table 
Mountain,  on  the  shore  of  Table  Bay,  from  wnich  the  ground  riaea 
with  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  mountain.  Cape  Town  was  founded 
by  the  Dutch  in  1650^  and,  together  with  the  colony,  continued  in 
their  possession  until  >795,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Engliah.  At 
the  i>eace  of  Amiena  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  but  was  again 
taken  by  the  English  in  1806,  and  has  since  remained  in  their  pos- 
session. The  town  is  well  and  regularly  built  The  housea,  which 
are  flat  roofed  and  for  the  most  part  of  a  good  aiae,  are  nearly  all  of 
red  brick  or  stone,  and  f umisned  with  a  yerandaJi  in  front  The 
principal  streets  are  wide  and  clean,  and  regularly  laid  out^  inter* 
secting  each  other  at  right  angles,  an4  shaded  with  oaks  and  elms ; 
but  they  are  unpaved,  and  therefore  exoeasively  dusty  in  dry  weather. 
The  town  is  exposed  to  great  heat  in  consequence  of  ita  situation, 
facing  the  noonday  aim  and  immediately  backed  by  naked  mountains. 
The  castle  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  town  looking  towarda  Table 
Bay,  the  anchorage  in  which  it  commands.  This  fortress  ia  of  con- 
aiderable  strength.  Its  form  is  pentagonal,  and  it  haa  a  broad  fosae 
and  regular  out-works.  Many  of  the  publio  offices  of  the  colony  are 
within  its  walls,  which  likewise  contain  barracks  capable  of  holding 
1000  men.  Connected  with  the  castle  on  the  east  bv  a  rampart  called  the 
Sea-lines  is  Fort  Knokke,  and  stall  farther  east  is  Craig's  Tower  and 
battery.  On  the  west,  surrounding  the  hill  called  ihe  Lion'a  Rump, 
are  Cbavonne,  Amsterdam,  and  Rogge  batteriea ;  and  the  entrance  to 
the  bay  is  commanded  by  a  batteiy  called  the  Houill^. 

Table  Bay  is  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  a  great  number  of 
ships,  but  it  is  exposed  to  a  heavy  swell  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
westerly  winds  in  June,  July,  and  August  At  other  times  the 
anchorage  ia  tolerably  safe.  When  discharging  or  taking  in  gooda 
ships  are  moored  very  near  the  landing-place,  which  is  built  of  wood, 
and  ia  at  the  east  side  of  the  town.  The  south-east  wind,  as  it  blows 
from  off  the  shore,  is  not  dangerous  to  ships  in  the  bay ;  but  it  often 
cuta  off  the  communication  between  them  and  the  land  for  aeveral 
days  together.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  that  peculiar  doud 
called  the  Table  Cloth,  which  liea  along  the  top  of  Table  Mountain 
like  a  wreath  of  enow,  while  the  rest  of  the  sky  is  perfectly  dear. 

There  are  eleven  churches  and  chapels  in  the  town.  Three  of  these 
are  of  the  Established  Church,  four  Engliah  Dissenting,  one  Scotch, 
one  Dutch,  one  Lutheran,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  The  ministers  of 
all  these  places  of  public  worship  are  supported  by  the  colonial 
government  The  supreme  court  of  justice  for  Cape  Colony  is  held 
within  the  town  under  the  presidency  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  puisne 
iudges;  there  are  besides  a  magistrates'  court  and  a  police  office, 
having  a  judge  and  superintendent  and  a  deputy.  An  observatory 
has  been  established  about  2  miles  north  from  Cape  Town  under  the 
control  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  An  iron  buUding  has  lately 
been  erected  to  serve  as  a  depdt  for  coals,  to  supply  the  steam-veaaela 
which  touch  at  the  cape  on  their  route  to  Australia. 

The  plain  which  surrounds  Table  Mountain  ia  composed  of  blue 
Bchis^  interrupted  by  msasea  of  blue  flinty  rock,  and  resting  upon  a 
tenacious  clay  impregnated  with  iron.  After  ascending  900  feet 
the  mountain  appears  to  be  nearly  a  solid  mass  of  granite,  charac- 
terised by  laige  ciystals  of  felspar,  and  containing,  besides  quarts  and 
inica,  occasional  masses  of  hornblende.  After  ascending  900  feet 
higher  the  granite  is  surmounted  by  thin  horizontal  strata  of  red 
sandstone  for  near  200  feet ;  then  succeeds  a  more  indurated  sand- 
stone, quite  white,  and  containing  imbedded  in  it  piecee  of  quarts 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  apple ;  this  formation  continues 
to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  is  3567  feet  above  the  soil 

CAPE  YERD  ISLANDS  (Ilhas  Verdes),  were  so  caUed  by  the 
Portuguese  because  the  sea  to  the  west  of  them  ia  covered  with  Qulf< 
weed,  so  as  to  present  some  resemblance  to  extensive  meadows.  This 
group  of  islands  ia  about  300  miles  from  the  western  shore  of  Africa, 
between  l^*"  17'  and  17'  19'  N.  lat,  and  between  22'  10'  and  25*  10' 
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W.  long,  llieir  shores  are  commonly  low,  or  of  moderate  elevation, 
but  in  the  interior  the  iBlands  oftein  rise  to  a  considerable  heights 
They  are  doubtless  of  volcanic  origin,  and  a  volcano  still  exists  in  the 
island  of  Fogo,  the  summit  of  which  is  above  9000  feet  high.  The  soil 
is  very  dry,  but  by  no  means  sterile.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from 
July  to  November,  and  is  attended  with'  thunderstorms  and  thick 
foga.  Sometimes  no  rain  falls  for  three  or  four  years  together,  and 
the  consequence  is  a  famine.  During  the  rainy  season  the  climate  is 
unhealthy.  Maize  and  rice  are  the  principal  objects  of  agriculture ; 
but  all  the  fruits  of  the  SQ^^th  of  Europe  and  of  Western  Africa  grow 
abundantly,  especially  oranges,  melons,  pomegranates,  bananas,  lemons, 
figs,  guavaa,  grapes,  cocoa-nuts,  and  pine-apples.  Coffee  grows  wel^ 
as  also  indigo  and  tobacco.  Sugar  and  cotton  are  grown,  but  very 
little  is  exported ;  and  though  the  vine  flourishes,  Uie  wine  made  is 
of  inferior  quality.  The  palm,  tamarind,  and  adansonia  are  the  principal 
trees.  The  number  of  trees  on  the  island  however  is  but  small 
Among  the  domestic  animals  the  most  numerous  are  cattle,  goats, 
asaes,  and  fowls ;  goat-skins  are  the  principal  article  of  export,  upwards 
of  6000  being  annually  shipped.  Asses  are  exported  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  most  remarkaole  of  the  wild  animals  are  monkeys  and 
bisam-cats ;  turtles  abound  in  the  neighbouring  seas.  Salt  is  made 
by  evaporation  from  sea-water  in  most  of  these  islands  on  the  low 
shores,  and  forms  an  important  article  of  export  to  America  and  the 
coast  of  A&ica.  A  good  deal  of  orchilla  is  gathered.  The  inhabit- 
ants, who  are  all  Catholics  and  speak  Portuguese,  are  mostly  negroes, 
mixed  with  some  mulattoes,  the  descendants  of  the  PoHuguese  who 
have  settled  here.  There  are  very  few  whites.  Vessels  bound  for  the 
East  Indies  sometimes  stop  here  for  fresh  provisions. 

The  group  consists  of  8  larger  islands  and  several  barren  islets. 
The  following  table  shows  their  area  and  comparative  populations : — 


• 

Area  in  sq.  miles. 

Free  inhab. 

Blares. 

Santiago        •        • 

860 

19,9S2 

1714 

Fogo         .        •        .    . 

144 

4,706 

909 

Brava   •        •        •        • 

S6 

8,820 

170 

Maio         .... 

50 

1,548 

363 

Boavista                • 

140 

8,818 

518 

San  Nieolao      •        •    • 

116 

5,898 

135 

San  Antonio .        •        • 

.240 

18,407      , 

180 

SanYloente      .        •    • 

70 

886 

5 

Total     • 

1156 

51,854 

3979 

It  must  be  mentioned  however  that  the  total  population  of  the 
islands  in  1850  amounted  to  86,738.  The  population  in  the  table  is 
taken  from  the  Census  of  1834.  The  total  area  of  all  the  islands  and 
islets  belonging  to  the  group  is  1642  square  miles. 

Branca,  Chaon,  Camera^  and  Qhuay  are  bare^rocks,  and  Hha  do  Sal 
has  a  sterile  soil,  but  is  important  for  the  great  quantity  of  salt  col- 
lected in  the  numerous  lagunes  with  which  its  beach  is  covered,  and 
which  is  formed  by  solar  evaporation. 

The  capital  of  the  islands  is  Htbeira  Orande,  which  is  situated  on 
the  island  of  Santiago.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  the  residence  of  the 
Portuguese  governor  of  the  Cape  Yerds,  and  contains  500  houses :  it 
is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  forms  a  small  harbour,  but 
it  is  not  much  visited.  Porto  Praya  is  a  good  harbour,  and  is  visited 
by  vessels  bound  for  India :  it  contains  1200  inhabitants. 

These  islands  were  discovered  in  1449  by  the  Portuguese,  and  some 
years  afterwards  they  were  settled.  They  are  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  under  a  separate  governor.  Besides  the  few 
articles  (goat-skins,  salt,  turtles,  fruits,  mltpetre,  cattle,  and  asses) 
which  are  exported,  the  inhabitants  have  some  commerce  with  the 
continent  of  Africa,  where  they  sell  cotton  cloths.  Whales  aboimd 
round  the  islands,  and  amber  is  found  on  all  the  ooasts.  Linen, 
earthenware,  pottery,  and  soap  are  made  on  some  of  the  islands. 

In  the  sea  which  divides  this  group  from  Africa,  the  atmosphere 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  hazy  and  foggy,  especially  near 
the  continent,  so  that  the  vessels  sailing  south  prefer  to  keep  to  the 
west  of  the  islands.  The  same  phenomenon  of  a  foggy  atmosphere  is 
observed  farther  north,  between  the  Canaries  and  the  coast  north  of 
Cape  Bojador. 

(Macgr^or,  Commerciol  Siaiistica.) 

CAPE  WALKER.    [North  Polab  Countries.] 

CAPELLE,  LA.    [Aisnb.] 

CAPERNAUlf,  an  ancient  city  of  Galilee  in  Palestme,  about  70 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  Jerusalem,  was  situated  on  the  north-western 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  about  2  miles  W.  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Jordan.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  It  was  there  that  our  Saviour  commenced  his  public  minis- 
try ,*  and  in  its  neighbourhood  he  delivered  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Its  continued  impenitency  and  unbelief,  notwithstadOing  the  peculiar 
opportunities  with  which  it  was  favoured,  led  to  the  denunciations 
pronounced  against  it  The  name  (Kaphr-nahum)  meant '  village  of 
consolation.'  The  ruins  are  now  called  Tell-H<im,  'the  ruined  heap 
of  a  herd  of  camels.'  The  remains  of  Roman  baths,  porticoes,  and 
buildings  attest  its  ancient  importance. 

CAPITAKA'TA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  oorrespond- 
ing  to  the  ancient  Daunla^  extends  along  tiie  Adriatic  from  the  mouth 


of  the  Saccione  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ofanto.  The  Ofanto  divides  the 
province  on  the  south-east  from  Basilicata  and  Bari ;  on  the  south 
and  south-west  lies  the  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  separated  from 
Capitanata  by  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  The  north-western 
boundary  towards  Sannio  or  Molise  is  formed  by  the  upper  oourse  of 
the  Fortore  to  the  point  where  this  river  crosses  the  high  road  from 
Lucera  to  Ururi :  it  then  runs  along  this  road  for  five  miles  in  a 
north-west  direction,  and  thence  down  to  the  Saccione,  along  the  left 
bank  of  which  it  runs  to  its  mouth.  The  length  of  the  province  along 
the  coast  in  a  straight  line  is  70  miles ;  but  reckoning  the  winding  or 
the  sea  round  the  great  projection  of  Monte  Oaigano,  the  coast-line 
measures  at  least  100  miles.  The  average  width  of  the  province  is 
about  45  miles ;  but  between  the  crest  of  the  Apennines  and  the 
extremity  of  Monte  Gaigano  it  is  not  less  than  75  miles.  The  area  is 
about  2359  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1851  was  318,415. 
The  governor  of  this  territory  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Italy  sub- 
ject  to  the  Eastern  emperors,  was  styled  Katapnn ;  and  Capitanata 
is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Katapanata  or  Catapanata,  the  name 
b^  which  his  province  would  most  probably  be  designated.  The  pro- 
vmce  is  also  vulgarly  called  Puglia  Piana  (or  level  Puglia)  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Puglia  Pietrosa  ^the  rocky),  now  Terra  di  Bari  and  Otranta 

The  greater  part  of  Capitanata  consists  of  a  wide  plain  sloping 
gently  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  province  the  mountainous  r^on  of  Monte  Gar- 
gauo  projects  eastward  into  the  sea,  forming  a  promontoz^  which 
from  its  shape  and  position  has  been  called  the  '  Spur  of  Italy.'  To 
the  north-west  the  districts  of  Toire  Maggiore,  Lucera,  and  V ulturara 
lie  among  offsets  of  the  Apennine  ridge.  To  the  west  the  towns  of 
Troja  and  Bovino,  and  to  the  south  that  of  Ascoli  rise  at  the  foot  of 
the  ridge  itself.  All  the  rest  is  a  vast  monotonous  plain,  without 
trees,  with  hardlv  any  villages  or  houses,  and  with  only  the  city  of 
Foggia  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  the  town  of  Cerignola  near  the  Ofanto. 
This  plain  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tavoliere  di  Puglia.  The  Fortore 
flows  north-north-east  into  the  sea  to  the  north  of  Lake  Leainay 
opposite  the  Tremiti  Isles.  The  Candelaro  rises  to  the  north  of 
Torre  Ma^ore,  not  far  from  the  right  bimk  of  the  Fortore,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  a  low  offshoot  of  tiiie  Apennines ;  it  thence 
flows  south-east  along  the  western  base  of  the  Monte  Gargano,  receiv- 
ing on  the  right  bank  from  the  Apennines  the  Triolo,  Uie  Volgano^ 
and  the  Celone  (which  cross  the  northern  part  of  the  Tavoliere),  and 
on  the  left  bank  a  few  small  streams  from  Monte  Gaigano,  and  falls 
into  the  shore-lake  of  Pantano  Salao,  a  few  miles  south  of  Man- 
fredonia.  The  Cervaro  and  Carapella  flow  in  a  north-east  direction 
from  the  Apennines,  and  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  miles  apart 
across  the  Tavoliere,  the  former  enters  the  Pantano  Salso ;  the  latter 
dischaiges  pan  of  its  waters  into  the  shore-lake  of  Salpi,  and  thereet^ 
by  a  cfl^  cut  in  1880,  into  the  Adriatic.  The  Candelaro,  Celone, 
and  some  of  the  other  rivers  are  embanked  to  prevent  inundations. 
The  Ofanto  (ancient  Aufidus)  is  noticed  under  Basilicata. 

About  one-sixth  of  the  surface  among  the  hilly  regions  ot  Gaigano 
and  the  Apennines  is  covered  with  forests  and  plantations  of  trees. 
Monte  Gargano,  the  ancient  Qarganut,  is  the  only  great  promontory 
on  the  Italian  shore  of  the  Adriatic  between  Ancona  and  Otrauto* 
The  r^on  is  a  compact  mass  of  limestone  mountains  geologically 
connected  with  the  Apennines,  but  separated  from  them  by  a  portion 
of  the  great  plain  of  Apulia.  It  extends  not  less  than  35  miles  from 
east  to  west,  above  20  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  attains  in  its 
highest  point  an  elevation  of  5120  feet  above  the  sea.  In  ancient 
times  Garganus  was  celebrated  for  its  dense  forests  of  oak,  but  these 
have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  southern  slopes  of  Monte 
(Gargano  are  covered  with  aromatic  herbs,  from  which  the  bees  of  the 
region  make  most  excellent  honey — the  oflshoot  between  Monte  San 
Angelo  and  the  sea  was  celebrated  for  its  honey  by  Horace,  whose 
name  for  the  range  (Matinus)  is  perpetuated  in  that  of  Mattinata,  m 
village  with  a  tower  and  small  port.  The  ridges  of  Monte  Gargano 
that  extend  down  to  the  sea  screen  several  coves  well  adi^ted  for 
sheltering  small  craft  The  Monte  Gaigano,  with  its  well-wooded 
ravines  interspersed  with  villsges,  presents  mnch  beautiful  and  inter* 
esting  scenery.    The  region  conttdns  extensive  quarries  of  alabaster. 

The  great  plain  of  the  Tavoliere  is  about  60  xniles  long  and  30  miles 
broad  in  its  widest  part ;  it  occupies  1,120,000  moggia,  or  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  surface  of  the  province.  It  belongs  to  Uie  crown,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  portions.  Two-thiids  of  the  plain  are  left 
for  pasture,  and  have  no  resident  population ;  and  the  other  third  is 
cultivated,  excepting  58,000  mogg^a  of  it»  which  are  covered  with 
marshes.  The  histoiy  of  the  Tavoliere  is  interesting.  Paonia,  pre- 
vious to  the  Roman  invasion,  was  well  inhabited,  and  had  many  towns. 
In  the  second  Punic  war  the  devastation  of  the  country  was  com- 
menced. The  wars  of  Sulla  and  the  servile  war  of  Spartacus  com- 
pleted the  desolation.  The  towns  and  villages  of  the  plain  being 
destroyed,  the  inhabitants  became  wanderers  and  shepherds.  The 
course  of  the  rivers  and  drains  being  neglected,  pestilential  marshes 
were  formed  near  the  sea-coast ;  while  the  Inland  plain,  deprived  ot 
irrigation,  was  burnt  up  by  the  summer  heats.  In  winter  however 
it  afforded  a  natural  and  abundant  pasture.  The  moimtaineers  of 
Samnium  and  Abruzzo  began  to  lead  their  flocks  in  winter  into  the 
plains  of  Apnlia,  which  were  abandoned,  and  returned  to  the  moon* 
tains  for  the  summer.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  system  of  migratoigf 
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pasturing,  which  has  continued  ever  since.  The  Romans  imposed  a 
tribute  upon  the  right  to  pasture  in  the  plain,  and  intrusted  its 
management  to  Publicani,  called  'Alabarcni/  who  numbered  the 
heads  of  cattle  or  sheep,  and  collected  the  tax.  (Ducange,  '  Olossa- 
rium,'  art. '  Alabarchi.')  Under  the  emperors  the  complaints  of  the 
extortions  of  the  Publicani  became  so  loud  that  Nero  proposed  to 
the  senate  the  abolition  of  the  tax,  which  however  was  not  effected. 
Under  the  Normans  the  Tavoliere  wss  made  a  royal  property,  and 
parts  of  it  were  let  to  '  locati,'  or  tenants.  Charles  of  Durazzo  drove 
away  the  tenants.  By  letters^patent  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  dated  from 
Tibur  1st  of  August  1447,  the  proprietors  of  flocks  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Samnium  and  Abruzzo  were  obliged  to  take  them  into  the 
plain  of  Puglia  for  the  winter,  and  to  pay  a  tax  at  so  much  per  head. 
In  mitigation  of  this  compulsory  system  the  proprietors  obtained 
several  privileges  and  immunities,  which  gave  it  a  marked  resemblance 
to  the  Spanish  Mesta,  on  which  no  doubt  it  was  modelled. 

In  1661  this  obligatory  migration  was  commuted  into  a  voluntary 
one,  by  which  every  proprietor  of  flocks  obtained  the  quantity  of 
ground  that  he  wanted  for  pasture  by  paying  to  the  treasury  1 32 
ducats  a  vear  for  every  1000  sheep.  Other  parts  of  the  plain  were 
let  for  cultivation.  Under  Joseph  jBonaparte,  in  1806,  all  the  tempo- 
rary  tenants  of  the  Tavoliere  were  obliged  to  beoDme  perpetual 
tenants,  and  to  purchase  their  lease,  under  which  regulation  1,800,000 
ducats  were  paid  at  once  into  the  treasury.  In  1817,  after  the  resto- 
ration, a  second  fee  to  the  same  amount  was  exacted,  and  the  annual 
charge  was  also  raised;  at  the  same  time  the  peace  lowered  the  price 
of  agricultural  produce,  and  much  distress  among  the  tenants  was 
the  consequence.  An  insurrection  followed  in  1820.  Austria  inter- 
vened and  abolished  the  compulsory  system  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  outbreak.  The  farmers  and  breeders  of  the  neighbouring  provinces 
however  still  voluntarily  bring  their  flocks;  and  the  administraiaon  of  the 
pasturage  instead  of  being  as  formerly  in  the  hands  of  a  jobbing  board 
at  Foggia  is  entirely  confided  to  the  Intendente  of  the  province.  The 
tolls  and  rents  now  paid  to  the  crown  from  this  system  are  said  to 
amount  to  400,000  ducats  a  year.  Each  flock  is  under  the  care  of  a 
chief  shepherd,  an  under  shepherd,  and  head  dairyman ;  it  is  sub- 
divided into  'morre'  of  350  sheep  each,  under  the  care  of  a  shepherd, 
dairyman,  and  cheese-maker.  To  each  morra  two  dogs  of  the  laige 
white  Abi*uzzo  breed  are  attached,  and  a  mule  for  carrying  the  baggage 
and  utensils  for  making  cheese.  All  the  attendants  on  tiie  flocks  are 
dressed  in  sheep-skin  coats,  coame  cloth  breeches,  and  sandals ;  and 
whilst  in  the  pastures  they  sleep  on  the  ground  under  tents  of  skins. 

The  breed  of  sheep  has  been  improved  by  the  cross  of  merinoes,  and 
the  wool  is  doubled  in  value.  The  breed  of  horses  has  also  been 
improved;  and  winnowing  and  threshing  machines  have  been  intro- 
duced. Notwithstanding  the  dryness  of  tiie  soil  and  the  little  manure 
used  by  the  cultivators,  wheat  thrives  very  well  on  it,  and  large 
quantities  are  exported.  From  the  Oargano,  which  is  the  best  cul- 
tivated district  in  the  province,  oil,  lemons,  oranges,  carobs,  capers, 
and  terebinth  gum  are  exported.  Large  eels  from  the  lakes  of  Yarano 
and  Lesina,  in  the  same  district,  are  exported,  chiefly  to  Naples. 
Cheese,  cattle,  and  ponies  form  the  other  articles  of  exportation.  The 
manufactures  are  very  few,  consisting  of  some  linens  made  at  Ceriff- 
nola,  ooarse  hats,  leather,  common  soap,  &c.  Manfredonia,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Manfredonia,  which  is  sheltered  on  the  north-west  by  Monte  Qargano, 
is  the  only  harbour  in  the  province,  but  it  has  not  depth  of  water  for 
large  vessels.  Near  Manfredonia  are  salt-works  of  marine  salt.  The 
marsh  called  Loffo  SclUo,  between  the  Candelaro  and  the  Cervaro,  is  about 
4  miles  in  length  and  2  miles  in  breadth.  Further  east  along  the 
coast,  and  between  the  mouth  of  the  Carapelle  and  that  of  the  Oninto, 
is  the  great  marsh  called  Logo  Salpi,  20  square  miles  in  extent  and 
only  2  feet  in  its  greatest  depth ;  it  is  nearly  dry  in  summer,  and 
poisons^  the  air  all  around.  Two  small  towns,  Salpi  (on  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Salapia,  celebrated  for  its  siege  by  Hannibal)  and  Casal- 
Trinitk  (population  8800)  are  near  its  borders.  The  royal  salterns 
near  Caaai-Trinit&  are  the  most  important  salt-works  in  the  kingdom. 

Toumi. — Foggia,  the  capital  of  Capitanata,  is  a  well-built  modem 
town  of  21,000  inhabitants,  the  seat  of  the  provincial  courts  of  justice, 
of  a  commercial  court,  and  the  centre  of  all  the  trade  of  the  province. 
Around  it  are  plantations  of  olives,  vines,  and  other  fruit-trees,  which 
form  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  Many  of  the  provincial 
nobility  and  gentry  reside  at  Foggia.  The  great  road  from  Naples  to 
Barletta,  Bari,  &c.,  passes  through  Foggia,  whence  other  roads  branch 
off  to  Manfredonia  and  Monte  Qaigano,  to  San  Severo,  and  to  Lucera. 
Foggia  is  78  miles  E.N.E.  from  Naples,  and  20  miles  S.W.  from 
Manfredonia.  The  city  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  from  the  ruins 
of  Arpi,  4  miles  distant,  which  was  taken  by  Hannibal  after  the  battle 
of  Oumse.  The  principal  streets  are  wide,  and  contain  good  houses 
and  handsome  shops.  The  cathedral,  orighially  a  gothic  structure, 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1731 ;  the  upper  part  has  been 
since  rebuilt  in  a  different  sl^le.  The  town  has  a  good  theatre ;  and 
a  new  campo-santo,  or  cemetery,  and  promenade  nave  been  recently 
formed.  Foggia  was  one  of  the  favourite  places  of  residence  of  tiie 
emperor  Frederick  IL,  whcse  third  wife,  Isabella  of  England,  and 
daughter  of  King  John,  died  here.  The  gateway  of  the  emperor^a 
palace  and  a  well  sunk  by  him  still  remain,  mnfred,  Frederick's 
natural  son,  defeated  the  l^ate  of  Pope  Alexander  lY.  under  the  walls 
of  Foggia,  and  was  crowned  in  the  cathedral.    Charles  I.  of  Anjou 


and  his  son  Philippe  died  in  the  fortified  palace  of  Foggia.  After  the 
occupation  of  Otranto  by  the  Turks  Ferdinand  L  of  Aragon  assembled 
here  a  parliament  of  bim>ns  and  prelates  to  arrange  a  crusade  against 
the  Infidels.  In  1779  Francis  L,  then  duke  of  Calabria,  was  married  to 
the  Grand  Duchess  Maria.  Clementina  of  Austria,  in  the  cathedral ; 
and  at  this  time  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  court  resided  at  Foggia,  which 
ranked  as  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom. 

Cerignola,  24  miles  S.E.  from  Foggia,  and  about  6  miles  N.W. 
from  the  bridge  of  Canosa  over  the  Ofanto,  is  a  well-built  episcopal 
town  with  about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  otasists  of  an  old  and  a  new 
town;  the  former  still  retains  portions  of  its  ancient  walls.  The 
town  is  built  on  a  hill,  which  commands  an  extensive  view  over  a 
monotonous  plain  of  corn-land  without  a  single  tree.  The  decisive 
battle  of  Cerignola,  in  which  the  Spaniards  under  Qonsalvo  di  Cordoba 
(April  28, 1503)  defeated  the  French  under  the  Duke  de  Nemours, 
reduced  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  a  Spanish  province..  An  ancient 
miliary  stone  still  standing  m  one  of  the  streets  records  that  Trajan 
had  made  the  road  from  Beneventum  to  Brundusium  at  his  own  oobL 

BovinOf  18  miles  S.W.  from  Foggia,  is  an  episoopal  town  situated  on 
a  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  has  a  population  of  5700.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Y ibinum.  The  Yal  di  Bovino,  or  Pass 
of  Bovino,  is  a  narrow  defile  traversed  by  the  Cervaro^  inaooeesible 
except  at  its  two  extremities ;  it  is  diversified  by  corn-fields,  hop- 
grounds,  and  forests  abounding  with  white  acacia  and  arbor-vitae. 
This  defile  was  formerly  the  haunt  of  the  brigands  of  Capitanata ; 
indeed  Bovino  still  ez\joys  the  reputation  of  being  the  nursery  of  the 
most  famous  brigands  in  aU  Italy.  The  road  from  Ariano  to  Foggia 
runs  through  the  Yal  di  Bovino,  iiong  the  left  bank  of  the  Cervaro ;  at 
Ponte  di  Bovino,  the  eastern  end  of  the  defile,  a  branch  crosses  the 
Cervaro,  and  traverses  the  Tavoliere  to  Cerignola. 

Aseolif  a  poor  place  of  5000  inhabitants,  on  the  road  from  Bovino  to 
Melfi,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Asculum  Apulum,  the  scene  of 
the  drawn  battie  between  Pyrrhua  and  Uie  Romans  under  the  consul 
Curius.    [Abooli  di  Satbiaho.1 

Mof^edonia,  a  city  founded  hy  Manfred  in  1256,  and  named  from 
him,  is  23  miles  E.N.K  from  Foggia,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Maiifredonia,  and  has  5000  inhabitants.  It  was  built  from  the  ruins 
of  Sipontum,  an  ancient  Greek  city,  which  was  desolated  in  the 
invasion  of  the  Goths.  The  town  is  well  buUt,  with  wide  streets  of 
symmetrical  houses.  Manfredonia  gives  titie  to  an  archbishop,  and 
for  cleanliness  and  regularity  of  pUn  is  surpaAed  by  few  cities  in 
Europe.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  defended  by  a  strong  castie, 
which  also  commands  the  port.  The  population,  formerly  much 
greater,  has  dwindled  to  its  present  amount  m  consequenoe  of  malaria 
from  tiie  Sipontine  marshes;  these  however  have  been  recently- 
drained,  and  the  town  is  said  now  to  be  more  healthy.  The  church 
of  Madonna  di  Xiponto,  among  the  ruins  of  Sipontum,  is  still  the 
archiepisoopal  cathedral,  and  is  built  in  the  Saracenic  style.  The 
city  contains  many  beautiful  buildings,  and  its  harbour  is  the  chief 
port  of  the  provinoe. 

Monte  8<mi^  Angelo,  about  6  miles  N.  from  Manfredonia,  situated  on 
one  of  the  mountains  of  Garganus,  is  a  well-built  town  with  about 
12,000  inhabitants.  The  town,  which  has  a  fine  castle,  took  its  name 
and  its  origin  from  the  archangel  St  Michael,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Norman  conquerors  of  south  Italy  and  Sicily,  who  is  said  to  have 
appeared  here  in  a  cave  in  tiie  year  491  to  Sim  Lorenzo,  archbishop 
of  Sipontum.  On  the  8th  of  May,  the  festival  of  the  saint,  the  town 
and  mountain  are  crowded  with  pilgrims  to  the  holy  cave,  not  only 
from  the  region  of  Monte  Gkrgano  but  even  from  remote  provinces  of 
the  kingdom ;  they  come  in  an  endless  variety  of  cpstume,  many  of 
them  armed  cap-k-pie  and  all  ascend  the  mountun  on  foot,  bareheaded, 
and  singing  the  hymn  to  the  archangel  The  cave  is  lighted  with 
lamps  and  terminates  in  three  chapels,  one  dedicated  to  St.  Michael 
and  another  to  the  Madonna ;  in  the  third  is  a  small  cistern  of  cool  and 
limpid  water,  which  is  distributed  to  visiters,  and  is  said  to  have 
wonderful  healing  powers.  Through  a  narrow  fissure  in  the  roof  of 
the  cave  a  most  imposing  view  of  the  monastery  of  Sant'  Angelo  is 
obtained  rearing  its  pinnacles  from  the  impending  rock  at  an  immense 
height  above.  The  road  from  Manfredonia  to  Monte  Sant'  Angelo 
passes  through  a  succession  of  gardens  filled  with  orange  trees  for 
three  or  four  miles.  The  mountain  is  then  ascended  by  steep  and  tire- 
some zigzag  paths  practicable  only  for  pedestrians.  Th»town  of  Monte 
Sant'  AjQgelo,  like  most  places  of  pilgrimage,  is  beset  with  beggars. 

ZucerOf  about  10  miles  N.W.  from  Foggia,  is  situated  on  a  steep 
and  commanding  eminence  above  the  Tavoliere,  and  has  a  population 
of  about  10,000.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  LucariOf  the 
capital  of  Daunia.  The  ancient  city  was  destroyed  in  the  wars  of  the 
7tii  century,  and  lay  in  ruins  till  1239,  when  the  emperor  Frederick  II. 
restored  it  as  a  residence  for  his  Sicilian  Saracens,  to  whom  he 
guaranteed  the  Jree  exercise  of  their  religioiL  Christians  were 
excluded  from  the  citv  and  compelled  to  reside  beyond  the  walls, 
where  their  church,  called  Madonna  della  Spioa,  is  still  standing.  The 
town  is  girt  with  old  walls  pierced  by  five  gateways.  The  castle  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
ditch  ortMsed  by  a  drawbridge.  The  old  streets  are  narrow,  but  the 
modem  parts  of  the  town  are  well  built  and  handsoma  The  bishop's 
palace  is  the  finest  building  in  the  province.  The  cathedral,  which 
the  Saracens  converted  into  a  mosque,  hfis  a  gothio  interior,  but  still 
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bean  external  traces  of  Mooriah  aohitecture;  it  contains  18  pillars  of 
yerde  antique,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  an  ancient  temple,  and 
the  pulpit  is  adorned  with  Greek  mosaics.  The  castle  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Roman  citadel,  under  the  walls  of  which  the 
Romans  wiped  out  the  disgrace  of  their  ignominious  defeat  at  Furculse 
Caudinad.  A  large  square  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  castle  is  supposed 
to  be  of  Roman  erection ;  the  rest  of  the  building  is  attributed  to 
Frederick  II.  Though  now  in  ruins  this  castle  is  one  of  the  most 
imposing  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Italy.  Its  walls  inclose  space 
enough  to  oontam  a  small  city ;  two  round  towers  are  still  standing, 
one  of  which  is  now  a  telegraph  station.  The  emperor  erected  apart- 
ments for  himself  in  the  area,  which  were  connected  with  the  town  by 
a  subterranean  passage.  Frederick's  son,  Manfred,  took  refuge  with 
the  Saracen  garrison  of  Lucera  in  1264,  and  his  widow  and  children 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Benevento  resided  in  the  castle  for  a  short 
time.  Charles  of  Anjou  expelled  the  Saracens  in  1269.  Near  Lucera 
are  the  ruius  of  Castel  Fiorentinp,  in  which  the  emperor  Frederick  II. 
died  Dec.  18,  1250.  Lucera  is  the  seat  of  judicial  courts  for  the 
province  of  Capitanata  and  has  a  small  college.  The  territory  of 
Lucera  is  now  as  in  ancient  times  famous  for  the  fine  quality  of  the 
wool  which  is  furnished  by  its  flocks. 

San  SeverOf  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  province,  is 
situated  near  the  northern  edge  of  the  Tavoliere,  20  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  Foggia^  and  has  a  population  of  19,000.  In  1799  it  was  almost 
destroyed  by  the  French  iu  revenge  for  the  gallant  resistance  made  by 
its  inhabitants,  8000  of  whom  were  slain ;  &e  rest  were  saved  by  the 
intrepid  conduct  of  the  women,  who  rushed  between  the  combatants. 
The  town  was  afterwards  walled,  but  a  new  quarter  and  large  suburbs 
have  recently  sprung  up  beyond  the  walls,  which  contain  many  hand- 
some residences  of  the  rich  proprietors  of  the  province. 

Serra  CapHola,  in  the  north  of  the  province  between  the  Fortore 
and  the  Sacdone^  is  a  small  town  of  6600  inhabitants.  At  the  village 
of  Chienti,  a  little  north  of  it^  are  ancient  ruins  supposed  to  be  those 
of  the  Apulian  Teate. 

IS^jja,  a  small  episcopal  city  of  6800  inhabitants,  built  on  a  conical 
hill,  16  miles  S.  W.  from  Foggia,  was  founded  by  one  of  the  Greek 
Katapans  in  the  11th  century.  This  city  has  given  name  to  three 
remarkable  battles:  one  foue:ht  in  1264,  in  which  Manfred  defeated 
the  army  of  Pope  Innocent  IV. ;  a  second  in  1441  in  the  plain  between 
Troja  and  Bovino,  in  which  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon  in  person  defeated 
the  army  of  Rentf  of  Anjou ;  and  the  third  in  1462,  when  the  Anje- 
vines  were  again  totally  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  commanded  by 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon. 

Viesiiy  a  small  sea-port  town  of  about  6000  inhabitants,  is  situated 
on  the  Adriatic  shore  at  the  north-eastern  base  of  Monte  Gargano. 

Off  the  northern  coast  of  Capitanata  are  the  Tremiti  Islands, 
about  10  miles  distant  from  the  Punta  di  Bfileto  between  the  shore 
lakes  of  Varano  and  Lesina.  These  islands  are  the  ancient  Diomedea 
Intulte,  There  are  four  of  them  :  San  Domenioo  the  most  southern 
and  the  laigest ;  San  Nioolk  or  Tremiti ;  Caprara ;  and  about  10  miles 
north-eastward  Pianosa.  There  is  a  monastery  and  castle  on  Tremiti ; 
in  this  island  a  volcano  burst  forth  May  16, 1816,  and  threw  up  stones 
and  lava  for  several  hours.  On  San  Domenico  also  there  is  a  large 
monastery.  This  island  was  the  place  of  exile  of  Augustus's 
infamous  granddaughter  Julia,  who  died  here. 

CAPO  D'ISTRIA.     [IBTRIA.] 

CAPPADO'CIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  usually  spoken  of  in 
two  divisions — 1,  Cappadocia  the  Great,  or  Cappadocia  bordering  on 
the  Taurus  (Strabo),  also  called  Cappadocia  simply ;  and  2,  Cappadocia 
bordering  on  the  Pontus,  often  Galled  Poutus  onlv.  Cappadocia  on  the 
Pontus  includes  the  country  north  of  the  range  of  mountains  anciently 
called  the  Paryadres.  Taken  in  its  comprehensive  sense  the  term 
Cappadocia  included  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  province  of 
Koum,  and  a  great  part  of  Karamania.  It  was  bounded  N.  by  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  (Black  Sea),  S.  by  Taurus,  which  divided  it  from 
Cilicia,  W.  by  Paphlagonia,  Phrygia,  and  Galatia,  and  £.  by  the 
Euphrates.  Both  the  Cappadocians  on  the  Pontus  and  those  border- 
ing on  the  Taurus  were  called  Syrians  by  the  Greeks,  and  White 
Syrians  (Acvicol  ^vpoi),  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Black  Syrians 
beyond  the  Taurus.  (Herod,  i.  72,  v.  49 ;  Strabo,  xvL  p.  737,  a, 
Ciisaub.)  Cappadocians  was  the  name  given  them  by  the  Persians. 
(Herod  viL  72.)  There  is  a  river  Cappadox,  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
rising  in  some  of  the  mountain-ridges,  and  flowing  along  the  boun- 
dary of  Galatia  and  Cappadocia  into  the  Halys;  the  name  is  not 
mentioned  by  Strabo ;  and  it  is  probably  of  comparatively  late  origin. 
Some  writers  however  have  derived  the  name  of  the  country  from  the 
river.  Ainsworth  in  the  *  London  Geographical  Journal,'  voL  x.  290, 
supposes  the  Cappadox  to  be  the  Kalicbi,  which  joins  the  Halys  on 
the  right  bank  a  little  north  of  39**  N.  lat 

Cappadocia  is  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  Asia  Minor ;  it  is  charac- 
terised by  extensive  plains  of  great  fertility.  It  was  generally  deficient 
in  wood,  but  well  adapted  for  grain,  particularly  wheat.  Some  parts  of 
it  produced  excellent  wine.  Of  the  mountains  the  principal  is  the 
Taurus,  which  forms  in  fact  the  southern  boundai^.  Two  other 
important  chains,  the  Anti-Taurus  and  the  Paryadres  (Keldir),  run 
nearly  parallel  fr^m  Armenia  into  the  centre  of  Cappadocia.  From 
the  summit  of  Mount  Aigseus  Strabo  says  (xii.  p.  538),  that  the  few 
who  had  ever  gone  so  high  had  been  able  to  see  the  Black  Sea  and  the  | 
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Gulf  of  Scanderoon,  an  assertion  which  is  confuted  by  the  bare 
inspection  of  a  map.  [Anatolia.]  Cappadocia  the  Great  generally 
has  little  wood ;  almost  the  only  timber  district  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mount  ArgBBus,  which  supplies  the  rest  of  the  country  with 
fueL  Beyond  this  woody  region  which  surrounds  the  mountain  is  a 
sandy  plain  with  a  substratum  of  rock,  quite  barren  and  uncultivated. 
The  part  between  Mount  Aigseus  and  Mazaca  (Kesarieh),  and  indeed 
most  of  this  district,  appears  to  have  been  the  seat  of  volcanic  action 
(Strab.  xii  p.  688) ;  it  abounds  in  water,  chiefly  marshes  caused  by 
the  overflow  of  the  rivei'  Melas.  On  the  banks  of  the  Melas  were 
some  lai;ge  stone  quarries,  which  supplied  the  people  of  Maisaca  with 
building  materials.  Mazaca  was  the  favourite  abode  of  the  kings  of 
Cappadocia^  who  appear  to  have  selected  it  for  its  central  position, 
and  because  it  abounded  in  timber  and  in  stone  as  well  as  in  foddsr, 
which  was  a  great  object  where  so  much  attention  was  paid  to  cattle. 
(Xen.  <  Cyrop.'  iL  1,  6.)  The  tribute  which  they  paid  to  the  Persian 
monarch  consisted  chiefly  in  horses,  mules,  and  sheep.  The  high 
table-lands  of  this  country  are  admirable  pasture-laud;  and  it  ii 
probable  that  in  very  early,  as  well  as  in  later  times,  the  Cappadocians 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  supplying  the  neighbouring  nations 
with  horses  and  mules.     (Ezekiel,  xxviL,  4.) 

^  The  principal  towns  of  Pontic  Cappadocia  were  on  the  coast.  A 
little  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Halys  was  Aminis  (Samsun) :  farther 
east  on  the  river  Thermodon  stood  Themiscyra,  whose  plains  were 
the  fabled  abode  of  the  Amazons ;  proceeding  along  the  coast  we 
come  to  Cerasus,  which  some  suppose  to  be  represented  by  the  modem 
Keresun,  where  cherry-trees  grow  wild  in  great  abundance  on  the 
hills;  it  was  from  this  place  that  Lucullus  (ac.  74)  first  brought 
chenies  into  Italy,  on  his  return  from  the  Mithridatic  war.  The  Word 
'cherry'  {eeratus)  took  its  name  from  the  place.  Just  upon  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Cappadocia  on  the  Pontus  stands  Trapezus,  the 
modem  Trebizond,  originally  a  colony  from  Sinope  (Xon.  '  Anab.'  iv. 
8.  22),  where  the  Greeks  met  with  a  hospitable  reception  on  their 
retreat  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  Trapezus  and  Census  paid  tribute 
to  Sinope.    (Xen. '  Anab.'  v.  6, 10.) 

The  chief  towns  inland  were  Amaaia,  Mazaca,  Comana  (in  Pontus), 
the  great  emporium  for  the  Armenian  merchants  (Strab.  xii  p.  669), 
and  Comana  in  Cappadocia  the  Great^  the  modem  Bostan,  which 
contained  a  great  temple  of  Bellona.  To  the  west  of  Comana^  near 
the  boundary  of  Lycaonia,  was  Tyana^  or  as  Xenophon  ('  Anab.'  L 
2,  20.)  calls  it^  Dana,  the  limit  of  Cyrus's  march  in  Cappadocia.  The 
principal  rivers  of  Cappadocia  are  the  Halys  (Kizil)  and  the  Iris 
(Yeshil),  both  of  which  flow  into  the  Euxiue;  and  the  Melas,  whic^ 
flows  into  the  Euphrates.  The  Kizil  flows  through  a  country 
abounding  in  salt-hiUs,  and  hence  Strabo  supposes  the  ancient  name 
to  have  been  derived  (xii.  p.  646,  d).  Indeed  in  many  parts  of  Cappa> 
docia  salt  tracts  are  found  of  great  extent.  [Anatolia.]  The  Iria 
flows  through  Amasia. 

Cappadocia  abounded  also  in  mines  of  iron  and  silver :  Horace 
alludes  to  this  fact.  ('  Epist'  L  6,  39.)  The  iron  mines  in  the  north- 
east of  Pontus  were  worked  by  the  Chalybes  (Strab.  xiL  649,  d ;  Xen. 
'  Anab.'  v.  6,  1),  the  greater  part  of  whom  appear  to  have  gained  a 
livelihood  by  working  in  iron.  On  the  same  coast  east  of  Samsun 
(Amisus)  at  a  place  called  Unieh,  rock  alum  still  forms  a  considerable 
article  of  trade.  There  is  said  to  be  a  silver  mine  at  a  place  near 
Amasia,  called  now  Hadji  KioL  Crystal,  jasper,  and  onyx  are  said 
also  to  enrich  this  country.  (Strab.  p.  640,  a.)  Strabo  speaks  of  a 
beautiful  stone  which  was  produced  in  Cappadocia,  white  like  ivory ; 
the  handles  of  swords  were  made  of  it. 

The  Cappadocians  were  very  generally  known  during  the  Roman 
occupation  of  their  country  for  their  unprincipled  and  vicious  cha- 
racter ;  so  much  so  that  the  word  '  Cappadodan '  was  only  another 
name  for  a  villain. 

The  condition  of  Cappadocia  before  the  period  of  the  Persian  rule 
Lb  uncertain ;  possibly  it  belonged  to  the  extensive  kingdom  of  Lydia. 
At  any  rate  both  Cappadocia  on  the  Pontus  and  Cappadocia  on  the 
Taurus  appear  to  have  formed  one  state.  Darius  Hystaspis  is  said  to 
have  first  divided  it  into  two  satrapies.  (Strab.  xii  634,  c)  The  satraps 
appear  to  have  been  kings  of  the  countries  tributary  to  the  Persian 
monarch,  and  hence  an  hereditary  succession  is  obeerved.  The 
circumstance  that  Darius  and  lus  successors  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
cases,  left  the  government  of  the  district  with  the  native  princes,  is 
probably  to  be  attributed  more  to  their  inability  to  prevent  it  than  to 
any  other  reason.  • 

The  first  king  of  Cappadocia^  according  to  Strabo  (xiL  p.  684,  a), 
was  Ariarathe&  But  Aribeeus,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  ('  Cyropi'  ii 
1,  6),  would  appear  to  have  preceded  hiuL  The  following  list  has  been 
drawn  up  in  the  '  Univetasd  History '  (vol  x.  p.  8) : — Phamaoes^ 
Smerdis,  Atamnas,  Anaphas  L,  Anaphas  IL,  Datamee,  Aiiaramnes  L, 
Ariarathes  I.,  Olophemes,  Ariarathes  IL,  Ariarathes  IIL,  Ariaramnee 
IL,  Ariarathes  IV.,  Ariarathes  V.,  Ariarathes  YL,  Ariarathes  VIL, 
Ariarathes  VIIL,  Ariarathes  IX.  (the  family  of  Pharaaoes  now  extinct), 
Ariobarzanes  L,  Ariobarzanes  IL,  Ariobansanes  IIL,  Ardielaus.  On 
the  death  of  Archelaus  Capphdocia  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province 
(Strabo,  xii.  p.  634),  which  it  continued  to  be  till  it  was  invaded  by 
the  Turks. 

On  the  division  of  Cappadocia  by  the  Persians  Pontus  wss  given 
over  to  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Mithhdatos,  according  to  Justin  and 
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other  wribm.  Tha  followiiig  in  m.  li*t  of  the  kingi  u  thsy  Iuts  been 
mentioaed  in  hlilocy: — Artab&zcs  (an  intervel  of  perhap*  80  jeara 
U:eii  occun},  Bhodooktea,  Hitbiidstw  I.,  Ariubananei  L,  Mttbridata 
II.,  MiUu-idatca  III.,  Ariobuiuiea  II.,'  Hithridatcs  IT.,  Uithridataa 
v.,  PhucMM  L,  Ulthrulatei  VI.,  Uithridatei  VII.,  (unuuned  th< 
Orest,  vith  whom  tho  Bonums  long  wigad  war  <h«  died  S.a  64) 
Ph*nuca  It.,  Darius,  Polemon  I.,  PoUmou  II.  Poatui  wu  thel 
mdufed  sutixel;  if  »  Boman  prorinoe.    (Tacit '  Hiit.'  ui  17.) 
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CAPRI,  the  BomoD  Caprta,  a  rooky  but  b««itiful  islaad 
MeditemueBu,  statidB  at  the  southern  entnnoe  of  the  Baj  of  Ni  _ 
It  i»  i  mile*  from  Cape  Campanella,  which  terminatei  the  prdmontorj 
of  Sorrento ;  about  10  mile*  from  Cnpe  Mieeno,  oD  the  other  side  of 
tlM  bey,  and  23  milee  from  the  mole  of  Naplo.  It  ii  oompoaed  of 
limeetone  mcka,  whioh  are  diepoied  in  two  mueea  with  a  eonaiderabli 
hollow  between  them.  The  lugheat  of  these  two  mueea,  which  is  ti 
the  wert,  riaea  igOO  feet  aboTe  ihs  kb.  It  ii  called  HonU  Solaro, 
and  •  pretty  little  town  named  Anacapri  (Upper  Capri),  ia  aituated 
upon  the  table-land  of  the  mountain.  The  iDQabitanU  of  Anacapri 
coDimunicale  with  the  other  town  oalled  Capri,  and  all  the  ea«t  of  the' 
island  by  meaai  of  a  ateep  flight  of  £36  atepe,  which  is  carried  down  the 
face  of  a  precipice  in  a  very  curioua  manner.  The  easteni  dlTiaion  of 
the  island  is  only  860  feet  abora  the  aea  in  iU  higheat  part.  The 
oiicumferenoe  of  the  island  is  atwut  11  milea.  There  are  only  two 
safe  landing  places  on  it 

Capri  Htinds  on  a  shelving  rock  towards  the  saatem  extremity  of 
the  island  :  it  contains  from  200  to  SDO  small  but  nest  house*,  five  oi 
six  ohurchm  and  chapels,  end  a  oonfined  piazza  or  square  in  tb( 
middle.  The  popuUtion  of  the  island  is  about  fiOOO,  of  whom  about 
4000  are  settled  in  the  distriot  of  Capri,  and  2000  in  the  western 
district  Tbs  inhabitants  are  almost  all  small  farmers  and  flshermen. 
By  great  industry  the  islander*  have  retjtinad  and  secured  patchea  of 
good  soil  on  steep  hill  sides  and  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and  cli&s  ;  the 
OultiTable  parts  produoe  most  kinds  of  Tegetables  and  fruits,  a  sm 
ijunntity  of  exouUeut  oil,  and  a  conaider^ile  quantity  of  ezcsUi 
wine.  This  wine,  whioh  is  much  used  at  Naples,  is  of  two  sorts,  red 
and  white.  The  red  wine  is  (sllad  ■  vino  Tiberiano '  from  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  Another  important  item  of  exports  consists  of  quaila,  which 
are  anoaally  captured  at  their  seasous  of  pasaaus  in  vast  numbeia. 

The  narrow  area  of  this  island  is  wondurfuUy  crowded  with  a 
variety  of  eoenic  beauty,  remaina  of  antiquity,  and  historical  reool- 
leotions.  Extensive  ruios  of  the  villaa  of  Tiberius,  who  resided  a  long 
time  at  Capren,  still  exist  He  erected  not  Uss  than  twelve  villu  on 
different  parts  of  the  island  The  ruins  of  the  most  coniidenble  of 
them  are  seen  on  a  bold  perpendicular  cliff  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Island,  opposite  the  Surrentine  Prumontory.  Near  it  also  are  the 
remains  of  a  pharos,  or  liebtbouss,  which  served  to  guide  ships 
through  the  strait  between,  the  island  and  the  Burrentine  PnnnontoiT. 
One  of  tbe  greatest  attrai-tions  of  Capri  is  the  Oratto  Axsuiro,  or  Blue 
Orotto,  OQ  the  north.eastem  ooast 

CAPUA,  a  dty  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Is  finely  situated  in  one 
of  the  richest  parts  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  a  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Voltumo,  IC  miles  N.W.  from  Naples,  on  the  high  road  to 
Itoma,  and  has  a  population  of  8700.  The  Voltumo  enters  the  sea 
about  12  miles  below  Capua ;  at  the  town  itself  it  is  a  deep  and  rapid 
river,  aud  makes  such  a  bend  as  to  sweep  round  at  least  two-thirfa  of 
the  inolosure  of  tbe  cfty.  Capua  oocupies  the  site  of  Uie  ancient 
CohJtniuB,  celebrated  for  ita  nuble  stand  aKahiat  Hannibal.  It  was 
built  in  the  »th  century,  and  first  fortified  in  13S1.  In  the  ISlh 
eentur;  tfas  fortifications  were  enlarged  and  reconstructed  on  the 
prinoipis*  of  Vautiau ;  but  in  the  fVench  Invasion  of  Italy  it  was 
unable  to  make  a  long  resistance  to  its  assailants.  The  moat  note- 
worthy objeota  in  the  town  ara  the  gothic  oathedral,  in  which  are 
some  granite  columns  from  ancient  Casilinum;  and  the  church  of  the 
Auuuuaiata,  which  is  built  on  ths  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  and 
has  some  bas-relieh  in  ita  walls.  Under  ths  arch  of  the  Piazia 
dei  Qiudici  numerous  ancient  inscriptions  are  preserved.  Capua 
give*  title  to  an  archbishop.  It  is  a  pretty  well-built  town.  There 
is  a  railroad  from  Capua  to  Naples,  which  was  completed  about  nine 

""'  "    ncient  CfajMio  is  occupied  hj  the  large  village  or  '  oaaale' 

di  Capua,  whUh,  allhough  it  dues  not  rank  as  a  town, 
ooutiius  iienrly  10,000  inhabitanta,  Santa  Maria  is  abuut  2  milta 
frvm  the  Voltumo,  and  about  the  same  distance  east  of  the  modem 
Capua.  Tbe  railroad  above  mentioned  passes  through  it  It  is  a 
very  inlercrting  place  on  account  of  tbe  ancient  remains  strewed 
a)>oiit  it  ConeiJersble  portions  of  the  ancieat  walla  and  encircling 
d.tuh  ara  visibly  so  that  the  mi«uit  of  the  dty  may  be  ticoed  wiS 
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tolerable  aortuuty.  The  ruins  of  the  amfdiitheatie  are  extensive,  and 
■how  that  when  perfect  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
structure*  of  th*  kind  in  Italy.  There  are  rsmtdnj  of  a  triumphal 
arch  near  tbs  amphitheatre  ;  and  some  traoe*  are  found  of  the  theatre, 
the  exibtenos  of  which  is  recorded  by  an  inscription. 

Capua  waa  one  of  the  Etruscan  cities  fount^  in  Campania,  The 
date  uf  this  Etruaoon  foundation  is  much  disputed,  some  referring  It 
with  Cato  to  B.C.  4T1,  and  others  assigning  it  to  B.O.  SOa  There 
•eems  little  doubt  that  before  the  Etruscan  occupation  there  waa  an 
Obcso  town  named  Capua  on  tbe  site.  Tbe  Etrusoan  Dame,  ooconl- 
ing  to  Livy  (iv,  87),  was  Voltumum.  When  it  fell  into  the  hands  ef 
the  Samiiit^  B.a  123,  the  original  Oacan  name  seems  to  have  been 
restored.  The  name  Capua  is  supposed  to  mean  '  a  plain,'  and  the 
adjective  Campanua  (Ager)  is  evidently  formed  bam  Capua.  Capua 
after  this  event  became  an  easenUslly  Oscan  dty,  and  soon  roae  to 
great  prospiirity.  Uvy  writing  of  it  about  B,a  813,  styles  it  the 
greatest  and  most  (^ulent  city  in  Italy  (liL  81).  Its  wealtL  rendered 
its  inhabitants  proverbial  for  luxury  and  eSeminaey. 

Hannibal  spent  a  winterin  this  town  during  his  campaign  in  Italy. 
In  the  ooune  of  this  war  the  Romans  formed  the  siege  of  Capua, 
which  adhered  to  tbe  side  of  Hannibal  (Livy,  ixv,  30) ;  when  the 
place  wsB  taken  by  the  ooruuls  Fulvius  and  Appius  Claudius,  tbe 
senators  were  pnt  to  death,  about  SOO  nobles  were  shut  up  In  prison, 
and  tbe  bulk  of  the  dtiiena  sold  for  alavta.  Capua  *i  this  time  waa 
probably  a  larger  and  wealthier  city  than  Roma  The  Bomauaapared 
the  dty,  which  they  peopled  with  strangers,  in  order  that  tbe  most 
fertile  lands  in  Italy  might  not  be  left  without  cultivators ;  but  ita 
pohticol  importanoe  was  annihilated.  It  soon  however  became  again 
a  flourishing  town,  and  distiuguiahed  for  it*  attachment  to  Bouie. 
Though  deprived  oif  all  political  privileges  and  of  its  fertile  territory, 
whiob  ths  Romans  retained  as  Uie  property  of  the  state,  the  dty  is 
ohatacteriaad  by  Cicero  aa  diatioguished  for  ita  extent  and  embelliah- 
menta.  In  B.O.  69  Capua  became  a  Roman  oolony,  and  30,000  Roman 
dtiaens  were  settled  in  its  territory  under  the  Agrarian  law  passed 
by  Cacaai  in  his  consulship.  From  this  time  the  city  enjoyed  a  dignity 
oorrespondtng  to  ita  importanoe,  and  under  the  empire,  although, 
little  is  said  of  it,  it  oontinued  to  be  a  flourithiug,  large,  and  populous 
dty.  On  the  fell  of  tbe  empire  its  proaperit;  attracted  the  bais 
barisns  who  dsoolaled  Italy,  The  Vajidale  under  Genserio  took  it, 
^D.  4A6,  and  utterly  destroyed  it  In  tbe  won  of  Belisariua  it  Sgurea 
■gain,  but  in  a  vary  reduced  condition.  In  tbe  Hth  century  it  seems 
to  bave  recovered  considerable  proeparity,  for  it  is  termed  by  P, 
DiacoQus  one  of  the  three  most  populous  cities  in  Campania.  At  last 
the  Saracens  1.D,  MO  took  It  and  i«duoed  it  to  ashes.  Its  sm^iving 
inhabitant*  abandoned  it*  dafenoelesa  podtios  and  took  rafuga  in  the 
mountains,  but  were  soon  after  (x.d.  SSU)  prevailed  upon  by  their 
bishop  Landulfits  to  ntum  and  establish  themselves  on  the  site  of 
Casilinum,  whiob  they  furtifled  and  named  from  tbeir  andent  city. 

In  the  outskirts  of  Santa  Haria,  and  on  the  i-oads  that  branch  off 
from  that  town  to  Capua,  Caaerta,  Naples,  and  Nol.-i,  then  era  many 
ancient  tombs,  and  ths  whole  district,  taking  a  diameter  of  10  miles, 
abounds  mora  than  any  part  of  Italy  wil£  thoss  andent  vaae*  ao 
vaguely  called  '  Etruscan,'  but  which  ought  to  be  oalled  Capuan,  or 
Cunpanian.  The  coins  of  Capua  ore  almost  all  of  oopper,  ud  bear 
ome  of  the  city  with  Oscan  leganda. 


of  SaMo  Mar 


CARA'CAS,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  and  of  the 

department  of  Caracas,  in  South  America,  is  situated  in  lO'SO'lfi'  N. 
lat.BT'  4' 15'  W.  long.,  and  about  20  miles  by  tbe  road  fromiU  port. 
La  Ouayra,  and  has  a  population  of  about  60,000,  It  is  situated  at 
"ta  west  end  of  the  plain  of  Chacao,  which  extends  about  8  miles 
iwards  the  eatt,  and  is  about  6  or  S  milea  wide.  Tbe  grouud  on 
which  the  town  is  situated  is  very  uneven,  and  baa  a  steep  dupv  frt-m 
north-north-west  to  south-south-east  The  Pla^  Mayor  is  2830  feet 
above  the  level  of  ths  sea.  On  tbe  south  side  of  the  towu  is  the 
small  river  Ousyra  ;  and  from  the  heights  on  which  the  town  stands 
the  Auauco,  thu  Canuita,  aud  the  Catucho  flow  into  the  Ouayra  near 
tbe  town.  Thar*  are  several  bridges  ovnr  ths  three  lost-mentioned 
riven.  The  Catucho  »ii|inl:Bs  many  puUic  and  private  fountains  with 
water.  The  streetH,  which  aru  atraiglit  aud  geuerally  paved,  iutereaot 
each  other  at  right  augleo.  The  ptivate  housea  are  good  and  well- 
built;  acme  are  of  brick,  but  the  gicuter  port  ol  uiasooi^r,  iu  frame- 
worL     They  are  arranged  iu  tbe  manner  uf  the  houses  in  Spain, 

E resenting  towards  the  street  bore  walls  with  one  or  two  windows, 
ut  containing  in  lAe  middle  hu^  ooort-yards,  into  which  the 
aparlUMots  open. 
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The  largwt  of  tlie  eight  squares  is  the  Pla^a  Major,  which  is  the 
market  for  vegetables,  fruit,  meat,  salted  provisions,  fish,  poultry, 
game,  bread,  parrots,  monkeys,  birds,  &c  Within  the  square  is  the 
cathedral,  an  extensive  and  solid  edifice.  The  east  and  south  sides 
of  the  square  are  occupied  by  well-built  barracks,  erected  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  university ;  it  contains  several 
convents,  three  hospitals,  and  a  theatre.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  year  is  about  72*  Pahr. ;  that  of  the  hot  season  is  about  75"*  and 
that  of  the  cold  season  66* ;  but  the  thermometer  sometimes  reaches 
84*  or  85*,  and  at  others  descends  to  61*  or  62*.  Rain  is  extremely 
abundant  during  April,  Hay,  and  June,  but  not  so  incessant  as  in 
other  tropical  countries  :  the  other  parts  of  the  year  are  rather  diy. 

By  the  earthquake  of  1812  about  12,000  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished.  The  war  with  the  Spaniards  reduced  the  population  still 
further.  The  earthquake  of  1826  also  contributed  to  its  diminution  : 
at  this  last  period  the  population  did  not  exceed  80,000.  As  Caracas 
is  united  by  roads  with  the  well-cultivated  valley  of  Aragua,  and  with 
the  Llanos,  which  extend  south  to  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  it  is 
the  place  from  which  all  these  countries  receive  European  manufiic- 
tures,  and  to  which  they  send  their  produce.  The  exports  from  La 
Guayra  consist  principally  of  cacao,  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  tobacco, 
hides,  and  live  cattle. 

CARAMA'NIA,  or  KARAMAKIA,  a  large  and  important  part  of 
Turkey,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  of  the  south  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  is  described  under  the  general  head  of  Anatolia.  This 
extensive  sea-bord,  which,  measuring  from  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderoon, 
or  Scanderoon,  to  the  Gulf  of  Makri  is  upwards  of  400  miles  long,  is 
divided  int'-o  pashalics  or  governments  bearing  different  names ;  and 
it  seems  that  the  appellation  'Caramania'  is  neither  used  by  the 
present  inhabitants  nor  recognised  at  the  seat  of  goveinment.  The 
name  is  not  classical,  for  in  ancient  times  the  provinces  called  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  the  two  Cilicias,  with  parts  of  Cariaand  Phrygia,  occupied 
the  country  which  we  call  Caramania.  In  the  middle  ages  however, 
a  kingdom  or  state  called  Karamanily,  from  the  name  of  Karaman, 
the  founder  of  it,  did  exist  here,  and  comprised  aU  the  ancient 
provinces  which  we  have  mentioned ;  but  after  a  struggle  of  two 
centuries  it  was  conquered  by  the  Osmanli  Turks  under  Bajaset  IL, 
about  1485. 

The  fertile  and  beautiful  district  of  Adana  (the  Cilicia  Campestris 
of  the  ancients)  is  the  best  cultivated  part  of  Caramania.  Solitude, 
desertion,  and  wretchedness  reign  over  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the 
long  line  of  coast,  where  the  frequent  and  splendid  ruins  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  ciUes  indicate  a  prosperity  and  wealth  that  have  long 
been  past. 

CARCAS805E,  or  CARCASONE.    [Audk.] 

CARDIFF,  the  county  town  of  Glamorganshire,  a  mtmlcipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated 
m  51'  28'  N.  lat,  8*  10'  W.  long. ;  166  miles  W.  from  London  by 
road,  and  170  miles  by  the  South  Wales  railway.  The  population  of 
the  borough  in  1851  was  18,351.  The  borough  is  governed  by  6 
aldermen,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  18  councillors ;  but  by  an  Act 
passed  in  1887  the  management  of  local  affairs  is  vested  in  a  body  of 
commissioners  eonsistinff  of  the  resident  justices  of  the  peace,  the 
eonstable  of  the  castle,  Uie  mayor,  aldermen,  and  town  clerk,  together 
with  50  other  persons.  There  is  also  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  Cardiff, 
with  Cowbridge  and  Llantrissent,  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  livings  of  the  two  parishes  are  vicarages  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Llandau.  Cardiff  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  44  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  127,941  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  46,448. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Taffe,  Taff,  or  TAf, 
about  a  mile  above  the  fall  of  the  river  into  Penarth  Harbour. 
Cardiff  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Caer  T&f,  the  'fortress  on  the 
T&f ;'  but  some  Welsh  antiquaries  derive  the  Welsh  name  of  the 
town  (Caerdydd)  from  Caer  Didi,  the  'fortress  of  Didius,'  from  a  post 
which  it  is  assumed  the  Roman  general  Aulus  Didius  erected  here. 
Cardiff  in  a  corporate  town  of  ancient  date,  its  earliest  charter  being 
doted  12  Edward  IIL  (a.d.  1838).  The  town  with  its  contributoij 
boroughs  sent  one  member  to  Parliament  by  the  statute  27  Henry  Yllf . 
The  town  consists  of  the  principal  street  on  the  road  from  London  to 
Pembroke,  running  east  and  west,  a  second  main  street  at  right  angles 
to  this,  three  other  large  streets,  and  several  smaller  ones.  Cardiff 
has  risen  to  the  rank  of  an  important  commercial  town  and  port  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  natural  outlet  of  the  large  mineral 
district  of  the  Taff  valley,  and  of  the  productions  of  the  works  at 
Merthyr  Tydvil  and  other  places.  During  the  last  few  years  a  marked 
increase  hu  taken  place  in  the  town  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of 
several  collieries  in  the  Aberdare  valley.  A  kiud  of  coal  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  production  of  steam  is  raised  in  the  Aberdare 
collieries  and  brought  to  Cardiff  for  shipment  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  town  is  built  upon  a  low  flat  site,  veiy  little  above  the 
ordinsery  high-water  level.  The  town-hall,  which  is  the  highest  point, 
is  only  10  feet  above  that  leveL  The  town  is  almost  surrounded  by 
water :  the  eestuaries  of  the  Taff  and  the  Ely  form  Cardiff  harbour, 
a  shallow  tract,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  left  uncovered  as  the  tide 
recedes.  The  Cardiff  Flats  are  a  level  mud  waAte.  The  town  is 
lighted  with  gas  by  a  company  formed  in  1837. 

Among  the  buildings  of  Cardiff  is  the  castle,  now  in  possession  of 


the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  converted  into  a  modem  mansion.  This 
castle  was  erected  by  Robert  Fitzhamon,  the  Anglo-Norman  conqueror 
of  Glamorganshire,  in  the  room  of  a  smaller  one  which  stood  on 
the  same  site,  built  by  the  Welsh  princes  of  Morgan  vrg.  Robert, 
duke  of  Normandy,  brother  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.,  died  in 
the  castle,  having  been  a  prisoner  for  28  years.  The  west  front  of 
the  castle  is  modem,  and  heing  flanked  by  a  massive  octagonal  tower, 
appears  to  great  advantage  on  entering  the  town  from  the  west. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  keep,  still  standing  on  a  circular  mound 
within  the  castle  inclosure,  command  an  extensive  prospect  over  the 
level  amid  which  Cardiff  is  situated.  In  the  interior  of  the  castle 
are  some  femily  portraits  and  other  paintings  by  Vandyke,  Knelle 
Romney,  and  other  artists. 

The  town  is  comprised  within  the  parishes  of  St.  John  the  Bapti 
and  St  Mary.  St.  John's  includes  the  older  part  of  the  town ;  St. 
Mary's  the  modern  part,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bate  Docks. 
St.  John's  church  is  spacious  and  handsome,  in  the  early  English 
style,  with  a  lofty  square  embattled  tower  in  the  perpendicular  atyle. 
St.  Mary's  was  built  in  1845.  There  are  chapels  for  Biptists,  Inde- 
pendents, Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics ;  five  public  schools,  at 
which  about  a  thousand  children  are  educated ;  an  infirmHiy,  built 
at  the  charge  of  D.oniel  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Beaupr^;  and  the  Union 
workhouse,  which  stands  on  the  western  outskirts  of  the  town.  The 
county  jail  comprehends  the  house  of  correction  for  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  county.  The  guildhall  stands  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets.    The  market-house  was  built  by  the  corporation  in  1835. 

The  population  has  risen  from  2000  to  upwards  of  18,000  between 
1801  and  1851.  The  Glamorganshire  Canal  was  finished  in  1798 ; 
the  Taff  railway  was  opened  in  1840.  The  river,  the  canal,  and  the 
railway  run  nearly  side  by  side,  and  terminate  at  Cardiff.  The  late 
Marquis  of  Bute,  the  owner  of  a  large  amount  of  property  in  this 
neighbourhood,  projected  the  formation  of  a  large  harbour  or  dock 
between  the  town  and  the  Bristol  Channel  on  a  piece  of  waste  ground 
belonging  to  himself.  The  dock,  called  the  Bute  Dock,  aud  a  ship 
canal  leading  thence  to  the  sea,  were  opened  about  the  same  time  aa 
the  railway.  On  these  works  about  300,0002.  has  been  expended. 
The  entrance  into  the  floating  harbour  from  the  sea  is  through  sea- 
gates  45  feet  in  width ;  the  harbour  or  basin  has  an  area  of  an  acre 
and  A  half,  and  is  fitted  for  the  reception  of  large  vessela.  The 
main  entrance  lock  is  152  feet  long  by  86  feet  wide.  The  ship  canal 
extends  to  Cardiff^  1400  yards  in  length  and  200  feet  in  width,  com- 
prising a  mile  of  fine  wharfage,  and  varying  in  depth  from  13  to 
19  feet.  These  improvements  by  affording  facilities  to  the  shipping 
trade  have  tended  to  promote  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  port. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Cardiff  on  the  31st  of  December  1852  were: — Under  50  tons 
22  vessels,  681  tons ;  above  50  tons,  40  vessels,  6233  tons :  steam- 
vessels,  under  50  tons,  7,  tonnage  179 ;  above  50  tons,  2,  tonnage  187. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the 

?ort  of  Cardiff  during  1852  were  as  follows : — Coastwise,  inwards 
394  sailing  vessels,  66,209  tons ;  outwards  5791,  tonnage  892,734  : 
steam-vessels,  inwai'ds  422,  tonnage  89,048 ;  outwards  421,  tonnage 
88,962.  Colonial :  inwards  97  vessels,  tonnage  15,455 ;  outwards 
247,  tonnage  57,379.  Foreign,  inwards  378  vessels,  65,820  tons ;  out- 
wards 1464  vessels,  tonnage  286,846;  and  one  steam-vessel  of 
86  tons. 
(Cliffs,  Book  of  South  W<Uet;  Communieation  from  Cardiff.) 
CARDIGAN,  the  chief  town  of  Cardiganshire,  a  sea-port,  municipal, 
and  parliamentary  borough,  aud  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
mostly  in  the  parish  of  8t.  Mary  and  partly  in  Pembrokeshire,  is 
chiefly  situated  on  the  right  bauk  of  the  river  Teify,  about  three 
miles  from  its  mouth,  in  52*  5'  N.  lat.,  4"  40'  W.  long. ;  distant 
239  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  borough 
in  1851  was  3876.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen,  one 
of  whom  is  mayor,  and  12  councillors ;  and  in  conjunction  with 
Aberystwith,  Lampeter,  and  Adpar  returns  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Caixligan  and  diocese  of  St.  David's.  Cardigan  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  26  parishes  and  townships,  with  a  population  in  1851 
of  20,144. 

Cardigan  is  called  in  Welsh  Aberteify,  from  its  position  on  the  river 
Teify.  The  corporation  claim  to  be  a  corporation  by  prescription. 
Cardigan  first  rose  into  a  town  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest. 
The  foundation  of  its  castle  is  ascribed  to  Gilbert  de  Clare,  about 
1160.  In  the  struggles  between  the  Welsh  and  their  Norman 
invaders  for  the  possession  of  this  post,  which  the  mouth  of  the 
river  rendered  important,  the  castle  was  fi:«quently  damaged  or 
destroyed.  The  two  towers  and  the  wall  now  standing  are  probably 
the  remains  of  the  fortifications  erected  by  Gilbert  Marshall,  about 
the  year  1240.  Edward  I.  resided  here  for  a  month  while  settling 
the  affairs  of  South  Wales.  The  castle  stands  in  a  commanding 
position  above  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge. 
Girakldus  Cambrensis  states  the  Teify  to  have  been  the  last  British 
river  in  which  beavers  were  to  be  found.  There  was  a  priory  hers^ 
which  Leland  says  contained  II  bUck  monks,  and  was  a  cell  to 
Chertsey.  A  small  but  strong  camp  <»llei  H6n  Castell,  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Teify,  a  little  below  the  town.  All  the  streets 
are  nai-row  except  the  principal  one,  at  the  end  of  which  stands  the 
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county  jail,  erected  by  Mr.  Nash  ia  1793.  A  handsome  county  hall 
was  built  here  in  1764.  A  county  court  is  held  at  Cardigan.  A 
Hterary  and  scientific  institute  is  supported  in  the  town. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  an  ancient  and  substantial 
■tructure,  having  at  the  west  end  a  noble  tower ;  the  intenor  has  a 
spacious  nave,  and  a  chancel  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  body  of 
the  church.  A  neat  gallery  at  the  west  end  was  erected  at  the  cost 
of  the  late  Pryse  FVyse,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  National  school-room  has 
been  licensed  for  divine  service.  The  Calvinistic  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  The 
National  school,  erected  in  1848,  at  a  cost  of  about  1500£.  in  addition 
to  the  site,  is  in  the  early  EuglisH  style.  A  Free  Grammar  school 
endowed  in  1653  is  free  to  six  poor  boys  of  the  borough.  A  Girls' 
Charity  school,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  is  well  attended. 
There  are  also  Commercial  schools. 

The  port  of  Cardigan  extends  from  four  to  five  miles  beyond  Fish, 
guard  on  the  south,  and  about  24  miles  to  the  north,  so  as  to  include 
Aberayron.  The  harbour  is  greatly  obstructed  by  a  bar,  and  is 
dangerous  In  winter.  Ships  of  400  tons  can  come  up  to  the  bridge 
in  spring  tides ;  but  the  general  trade  is  confined  to  vessels  of  from 
20  to  lUO  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  re^tered  as 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Cardigan  on  Slst  December  1852  were  as 
follows: — Under  50  tons,  182  vessels,  8941  tons;  above  50  tons,  94 
vessels,  8871  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  port  during  1852  stood  thuB : — Coastwise,  inwards  587 
vessels,  13,788  tons;  outwards  50  vessels,  1519  tons.  Colonied  and 
foreign,  inwards  6  vessels,  997  tons;  outwards  1  vessel,  109  tons. 

The  imports  are  chiefly  coal,  culm,  limestone,  and  deals;  the 
exports  oats,  butter,  and  slates.  Salmon-fishing  is  productive,  and 
the  herring-fishery  is  of  some  importance. 

(Cliffe,  Book  of  South  Wales;  Communication  from  Cardigan.) 

CARDIGANSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  of  South  Wales,  lymg 
between  52*  2'  and  52'  88'  N.  lat,  8"  38'  and  4»  42'  W.  long.,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  counties  of  Merioneth  and  Montgomery,  E.  by 
Radnorshire  and  Breclmockshire,  which  are  for  the  most  part  separated 
from  it  by  the  rivers  Claerwen  and  Towy,  S.  by  Pembrokeshire  and 
Caei-marthenshire,  from  which  in  three-fourths  of  its  length  it  is 
divided  by  the  river  Teify,  and  in  part  by  a  stream  called  the  Dothie. 
The  Irish  sea  forms  its  boundary  on  the  W.  The  area  is  443,387  acres. 
In  1851  its  population  was  70,796. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  Communicationt. — The  south-west  district  of 
the  county  and  several  tracts  near  the  coast  are  level ;  in  general 
however  the  surface  is  mountainous,  especially  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts.  The  highest  lands  are  rugged,  bleak,  and  barren; 
covered  with  ling,  rushes,  and  heather :  those  that  are  somewhat 
lower  afiford  pasture  for  the  little  hardy  sheep  of  the  country,  the 
property  of  the  small  farmers,  whose  dwellings  are  for  the  sake  of 
shelter  placed  in  the  narrow  valleys  beneath.  A  part  of  Plinlimmon 
is  situated  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  county;  this  mountain  and 
Tregaron  Down,  Talsam,  and  Capel  Cynon  are  the  most  elevated 
summits  in  Cardiganshire.  Their  heights  are — Plinlimmon,  2463 
feet;  Tregaron  Down,  1747  feet;  Talsam,  1143  feet;  Capel  Cynon, 
1046  feet. 

The  sea-coast,  in  its  north  and  south  extremities,  is  flat  and  sandy ; 
towards  the  centre  of  its  line  the  hills  terminate  abruptly,  and  the 
beach,  from  which  on  account  of  its  shelving  rapidly,  tibe  sea  retreats 
but  little  at  low  tide,  is  chiefly  formed  of  shingle.  The  principal 
rivers  are — the  Teify,  which  rises  in  Llyn  Teify,  a  small  lake  on  the 
eastern  border,  and  abounds  with  salmon,  of  which  a  large  quantity 
is  carried  to  distant  markets ;  the  Towy,  the  Claerwen,  the  Ystwith, 
and  the  Rhydol,  which  rises  in  Plinlimmon.  The  Ystwith  and  the 
Rhydol  iall  into  the  sea  at  Abeiystwith.  The  Arth,  the  Ayron,  the 
WiiTai,  and  the  Lery  are  also  considerable  streams.  There  are 
upwards  of  20  lakes,  or  llyns,  in  the  county.  Most  of  them  are 
small,  but  they  are  abimdautly  stored  with  fish.  The  chief  are  Llyn 
Teifv,  Llyn  Gynon,  Llyn  Egnaut,  and  Llyn-ruddon-vawr;  these  have 
much  wild  beauty,  which  is  however  far  exceeded  by  the  celebrated 
water-falls  of  the  Mynach  at  the  Devil's  Bridge,  the  falls  of  the  Rhydol 
at  Hafod,  and  the  rapids  higher  up  that  stream,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pont  Erwydd. 

The  roads  (which  carry  the  whole  traffic  of  the  county,  for  there  is 
neither  canal  nor  railroad  in  this  district)  have  of  late  years  been 
much  improved.  An  entirely  new  line  of  communication  with  Rad- 
norshire, which  in  part  of  its  length  is  used  by  travellers  to  Llanidloes 
and  Newtown,  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  Aberystwith.  The  other 
principal  roads  lead  from  Abeiystwith  to  Machynlleth,  from  t'le  same 
place  to  Cardigan  and  Lampeter,  and  from  Tregaron  through  Lampeter 
and  Newcastle-Emlyn  to  Cardigan. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy, — The  county  of  Cardigan  chiefly  consists 
of  hard  slaty  strata,  belonging  to  the  transition  series  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  and  Upper  Cambrian  systems ;  they  are  destitute  of  oi^ganic 
remains.  Veins  of  copper-ore,  lead,  and  sulphate  of  zinc  occiu*. 
The  mines  were  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  worked  extensively 
and  profitably.  They  afterwards  were  almost  wholly  neglected.  But 
of  late  yeare  the  spirit  of  mining  enterprise  has  lod  to  the  re-opening 
some  of  the  old  mines  and  to  the  commencing  of  new  ones.  The 
lead-mines  are  said  to  be  most  successfuL  The  lefid  contains  silver, 
varying  from  14  to  80  ozs.  to  the  ton ;  at  Llanvair  mine  some  specimens 


have  occurred  which  yielded  100  ozs.  to  the  ton.    Slate  of  inferior 
quality  is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberystwith. 

Clim>ate,  Soil,  Agriculture. — The  climate  of  this  county  is  in  winter 
very  rough,  the  winds  are  violent^  and  the  snow  frequently  remains 
on  the  mountaius  till  late  in  the  spring ;  in  summer  however  and 
in  autumn  there  is  a  light  dry  wholesome  air,  which  is  extremely 
pleasant.  The  soil  in  Uie  mountainous  districts  is  thin  and  cold, 
and  yields  a  small  produce  of  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes ;  rye  in  also 
sown  in  small  quantities.  Near  the  sea-coast,  especially  on  the  flat 
loamy  tract  between  Aberayron  and  Llanrysted,  wheat  is  cultivated 
successfully ;  lai^e  crops  of  barley  are  raised  on  lands  manured  with 
sea-weed ;  and  potatoes  are  grown  in  abundance. 

The  prevailing  breed  of  cattle  is  small  and  hardy,  in  colour  generally 
black  or  brindled;  dairy-farming  is  not  unconmion,  and  butter  is 
made  in  considerable  quantities.  The  horses  are  small  but  compact, 
and  are  capable  of  drawing  considerable  weights  in  one-horan  carts, 
which  throughout  the  coimty  are  in  general  use.  The  sheep  are 
neither  well-formed  nor  fine  in  the  fleece ;  but  their  endurance  and 
constitution  adapt  them  admirably  to  the  exposed  hills  on  which  they 
pasture,  and  from  which  they  are  seldom  driven  down,  the  ewes  in 
the  yeaning  season  excepted.  They  are  so  small  as  frequently  not  to 
weigh  more  than  10 lbs.  a  quarter:  the  mutton  is  excellent  both  in 
grain  and  flavour.  A  considerable  quantity  of  pigs  and  poultry  is 
reared,  and  eggs  in  great  numbera  are  collected  from  the  cottages  and 
farm-houses  by  persons  who  convey  them  weekly  to  distant  markets. 
With  nearly  all  farms  is  let  a  right  of  pasturage  on  the  hills  for  a 
given  number  of  sheep,  which  often  forms  the  principal  source  of 
profit.  The  size  of  the  farms  varies  from  40  to  150  acres ;  in  the 
best  districts  some  are  laiger.  The  fences  are  frequently  made  with 
alternate  layers  of  turf  and  stones,  built  up  as  walls,  without  bushes 
growing  upon  them.  The  farms  and  cottages  have  a  rude  and  almost 
primitive  appearance.  As  there  is  no  coal  in  the  coimty,  peat^  being 
abimdant,  is  the  fuel  chiefly  consumed. 

IHvinons,  Towns,  &c. — Cardiganshire  is  divided  into  five  hundreds — 
Genewr  Glynn,  liar,  Moyddyn,  Penarth,  and  Troedyraur.  Cardigan 
Island,  an  extra-parochial  tract  of  pasturage  of  about  40  acres  extent 
situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  mainland,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Teify,  forms  a  part  of  Troedyraur  hundred.  These  hundreds  are 
divided  into  68  parishes,  which  contain  five  market-towns — Aberyst- 
with, Aberayron,  Lampeter,  Cardigan,  and  Tregaron.  Cardigan 
is  on  the  river  Teify,  and  Tregaron  and  Lampeter  are  within  a  short 
distance  of  ite  banks.  Cardigan,  Lampeter,  Aberystwith,  and  Adpar 
are  corporate  towns.  Adpar  is  united  with  Newcastle-Emlyn,  in 
Caermarthenshire,  by  a  bridge  which  crosses  the  Teify.  They  form 
together  a  contributory  parliamentary  borough,  and  being  in  fact  one 
town  will  be  most  appropriately  noticed  together  under  Newcastle- 
Emlyn. 

We  add  a  brief  account  of  the  villages  which,  from  their  size  or 
importance,  seem  to  call  for  notice,  with  the  population  of  their 
several  parishes  in  1851  : — 

Aberporth,  8  miles  N.E.  from  Cardigan,  population  514,  is  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Howny  on  the  shore  of  Cardigan  Bay. 
There  is  some  trade  in  coals,  culm,  and  limestone.  HeiTing  fiiBhing  is 
carried  on.  In  summer  the  village  is  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing. 
The  churoh  is  of  great  autiquity.  The  Cribach  Road  affords  good 
shelter  for  shipping.  Hafod,  14  miles  S.E.  from  Aberystwith,  is  much 
visited  by  touriste  on  account  of  the  celebrated  water-falls  and  rock 
scenery  of  the  Devil's  Bridge.  Hafod  House  and  grounds,  which 
when  the  property  of  Colonel  Johnes  were  the  subject  of  so  much 
admiration  from  literary  tourists,  still  form  a  principal  attraction. 
The  house  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  grounds  are  much  altered. 
JAMMu-ih,  18  miles  N.E.  from  Cardigan  :  population,  2337.  The 
village  is  of  some  size :  fairs  are  held  in  Januaty,  Mareh,  June,  Sep- 
tember, and  October  for  cattle,  horses,  and  pedlery.  The  churoh  is 
spacious  and  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic 
Methodists  and  Independente  have  places  of  worship.*  In  the  parish 
are  a  British  encampment  and  some  tumuli  ilanhadatn^'wiMor, 
about  24  miles  N.N.E.  from  Cardigan,  is  a  very  extensive  parish, 
containing  besides  several  hamlets,  the  market-town  of  Aberystwith : 
population  of  the  entire  parish  12,776.  Llaubadam-vawr  churoh  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Wales ;  and  contains  portions  of  the  two  still 
older  edifices  which  successively  occupied  the  site  previous  to  its 
erection.  Llanbadam-vawr  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
over  which  St  Padarn,  the  British  saint  to  whom  the  churoh  is  dedi- 
cated, presided.  There  are  some  British  encampmente  in  the  parish. 
New  Q,uay,  20  miles  N.N.E.  from  Cardigan,  is  m  the  parish  of  Llan- 
llwchaiarn,  the  population  of  which  in  1851  was  1738.  New  Quay  is 
a  thriving  little  port.  It  is  situated  a  few  miles  S.  from  Aberayron, 
with  which  flourishing  town  it  is  pretty  closely  connected.  There  is 
an  extensive  fishery.  Ship-building  is  carried  on;  and  there  are 
stone-quarries.  In  summer  it  is  resorted  to  as  a  bathing  place.  The 
church  is  of  the  early  English  date  and  style.  Pontrhydfendigaed,  a 
small  village  4  miles  N.E.  from  l*regaron,  contains  the  remains  of  the 
Abbey  of  Strata  Florida,  so  celebrated  in  the  literary  histoiy  of  South 
Wales.  Of  the  abbey  bmldings  an  aroh  of  considerable  beauty  is  still 
standing.  At  Yipytty  Y^radm^yrich,  a  little  village  about  3  miles 
from  Pontrhydfendigaed,  population  138,  was  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of 
Strata  Florida,  of  which  some  part  yet  remaiua     Ystradmeyrich 
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posseBsea  a  Free  Qrammar  Bohool,  founded  in  1757  by  Edward 
Kicharda.  There  are  aome  remains  of  a  Briiiah  or  Roman  encamp 
menty  and  of  a  Norman  caatle  which  figurea  aomewhab  oonapiououaly 
in  early  Welsh  hiatory. 

IHvisiona  for  BccUsioituMl  and  Legal  Purpotei, — Cardiganshire  ia 
wholly  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  dioceee  of  St.  David'a,  and 
archdeaconry  of  Cardigan.  The  aeveral  parishea  are  divided  among 
the  deaneriea  of  Emlyn,  Kemmea,  Sub  Ayron,  and  Upper  Ayron. 
According  to  the  'Cenaua  of  Keligiona  Worship'  taken  in  1851,  it 
appears  that  in  the  Registration  county  (which  indudea,  in  addition 
to  the  county  proper,  parts  of  Caermarthenahire  and  Pembrokeshire, 
with  an  additional  population  of  about  27,000),  there  were  then  349 
places  of  worship,  deacribed  aa  follows: — Chiu^ch  of  England,  110; 
Calvimstic  Methodiata,  82 ;  Independents,  71 ;  Baptists,  48;  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  20 ;  Unitarians,  14 ;  Latter-Day  Saints,  2 ;  Primitive 
Methodists,  1 ;  Wesleyan  Association,  1.  The  number  of  aittinga 
provided  was  82,335. 

The  county  ia  divided  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  into  five 
Unions :  Aberayron,  Aberyatwith,  Cardigan,  Lampeter,  and  Tregaron. 
These  Uniona  include  106  pariahea  and  townships,  with  a  population 
in  1851  of  77,319 ;  but  the  boundaries  of  the  Unions  are  not  strictly 
co-extensive  with  those  of  the  county.  Cardigan  is  in  the  South 
Wales  and  Chester  circuit.  The  aasiaea  are  held  at  Cardigan.  The 
Kadter  quarter  aeaaiona  are  held  at  Jjampeter,  at  other  timea  at 
Cardigan  or  Aberayron.  County  courta  are  held  at  Aberayron, 
Aberyatwith,  Cardigan,  Lampeter,  Llandeilo-vawr,  and  Kewcaatle  in 
Kmlyn.  One  member  ia  returned  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the 
county ;  another  for  the  contributory  boroughs. 

Civil^  HUtory  and  AfUiqvdtiea. — The  name  Cardigan  is  derived  from 
'  Caredigion,*  which  signifies  the  territory  of  CaredUg,  the  first  king  of 
this  district.  One  of  his  successors,  Rodri  Mawr,  or  Roderick  the 
Great,  in  the  year  843  became  by  inheritance  and  marriage  the  king 
of  all  Wal9&  Roderick  divided  hia  dominions  into  three  parts,  in 
each  of  which  he  had  built  a  palace,  and,  bequeathing  to  each  of  his 
BOOS  a  ahare,  appointed  the  third  prince  umpire  over  the  quarrels  of' 
any  other  two.  Cardiganshire  became  the  property  of  Cadell,  who 
shortly  after  his  father's  death  seized  upon  his  brother  Merfyn's 
portion,  which  caused  the  eldest  brother  Anarawd  to  lay  waate  the 
county  of  Cardigan.  Cadell  died  in  900.  After  this  time  Cardigan 
became  a  lordship  under  the  princes  of  South  Wales.  In  952  Cardi- 
ganshire was  again  laid  waate  by  two  Korth  Welah  princes,  who 
claimed  it  aa  their  posaeaaion.  In  1038  Qryfi^dd,  prince  of  North 
Wales,  came  into  Cardiganshire,  burnt  Llanbadam-vawr,  and  after- 
wards compelled  all  South  Walea  to  awear  allegiance  to  him.  About 
1092  the  Normana  landed  here,  and  Roger  Montgomery,  earl  of 
Arundel,  did  homage  to  William  Rufus  for  the  lordships  of  Cardigan 
and  Powis;  but  when  King  William  returned  to  N'ormandy  the 
WeL»h,  commanded  by  the  princes  both  of  North  and  South  Wales, 
entered  Carj^iganshire,  and  destroyed  the  Normans,  their  castles  and 
fortifications.  In  1097  Cadwgan,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  pos- 
sessiona  in  South  Wales,  regained  Cardiganshire  with  part  of  Powis. 
Upon  a  dispute  with  Cadwgan,  Henty  I.  gave  permission  to  Qilbert 
Strongbow,  earl  of  Strygill,  to  seize  ms  territories.  QUbert  raised  a 
strong  force,  aoon  reduced  Cardiganahire,  and  built  the  castles  of 
Aberyatwith  and  Cilgerran.  In  1135  Cadwalader  and  Owen  Qwynedd, 
the  Bous  of  the  piince  of  North  Wales,  with  6000  foot  and  2000  horae, 
overran  the  countty  aa  far  as  Cardigan,  and  were  victorious  in  an 
engagement  with  Stephen,  the  governor  of  the  place.  About  the  year 
1137  Owen  Qwynedd  a  second  time  invaded  Cardiganshire,  which  it 
seems  then  belonged  to  his  brother  Cadwalader.  He  entered  it  a 
third  time  and  burnt  Abeiystwith  Caatle  in  1142.  The  diaturbaucea 
among  the  Welsh  continued  with  little  intermiasion  until  1171,  when 
King  Henry  II.  gave  Cardiganshire  with  other  territories  to  Prince 
Rhys,  the  last  prince  of  this  district.  In  1176  Rhys  gave  a  great 
entertainment  at  Christmas  in  his  castle  of  Cardigan ;  several  hun- 
dreds of  English,  Normans,  and  othen  were  there.  All  the  bards  of 
Wales  were  present^  answering  each  other  in  rhyme.  Maelgwyn,  one 
of  the  Welsh  princes,  having  a  contest  with  his  nephews,  whose 
authority  he  had  usurped,  swore  allegiance  to  the  English,  and 
procuring  a  large  army  of  English  and  Normans  gave  battle  to  his 
nephews,  but  was  conquered  and  slain.  King  John  having  already 
subdued  the  rest  of  Wales,  compelled  Rhys  and  Owen,  the  nephews 
of  Maelgwyn,  to  give  up  their  lands  and  do  homage  to  him.  In  1238 
Llewellyn  summoned  all  the  Welsh  lords  and  barona  to  Tstradfiur, 
where  each  swore  fealty  to  him,  and  did  homage  to  his  son  David, 
whom  he  named  his  successor.  But  Gilbert  Marshal,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, besieged,  took,  and  garrisoned  the  castle  of  Cardigan.  In  1270 
Madoc  did  homage  to  Llewellyn  ap  Orufiydd  aa  lord  of  Cardigan, 
agreeably  to  the  charter  granteid  by  the  king  of  England,  which  con- 
firmed  to  Llewellyn  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales.  King  Edward  L  in 
1277  obtained  great  advantages  over  Llewellyn,  and  dictated  hard 
conditions  of  peace,  to  enforce  which  he  built  and  garrisoned  a  caatle 
at  Aberyatwith.  Edward  now  divided  Wales  into  counties,  and 
annexed  it  to  England  in  1284;  and  the  better  to  settie  his  aJBTaira, 
Boon  afterwards  made  a  progress  through  Cardiganshire.  In  1404 
Owen  Qlyndwr  took  Aberystwith  Castle,  which  waa  recovered  by 
Prince  Henry  in  1407. 

Cardiganshire  abounds  with  antiquities.    The  remains  of  BriUsh 


and  Roman  encampments  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  widely 
spread.  There  are  alao  many  Celtic  remains  of  the  kind  commonly 
attributed  to  the  Druids.  Of  two  stone  circles  near  Nant>y-nod,  the 
larger,  consisting  of  76  upright  stones,  is  228  feet,  the  smaller  98  feet 
in  circumference!.  The  cairns  are  numerous.  That  popularly  known 
aa  Bedd  Talieain,  or  the  Grave  of  Talieain  (the  famoua  Welah  bard), 
is  130  feet  in  circumference.  Besides  the  Roman  station  at  Llanio,  a 
Roman  road  known  as  Sam  Helen  traveraea  the  county  in  a  north 
and  aouth  direction  from  that  place.  Renoains  of  castles  are  either 
sUnding  or  it  is  evident  that  such  fortifications  have  existed  at  Car- 
digan, Aberystwith,  Lampeter,  Tstradmeyric,  Cilcennin,  Llanryated,* 
Dinerth,  Moyddgn,  Abereinon,  Penwedio,  Caatell  Gwalter,  Castell 
Cadwgan,  Hdn  Castell,  Castell  Flemis,  ftc.  There  were  also  religious 
houses  at  Cardigan,  Lampeter,  Llanryated,  Llandewi-Brevi,  and  Strata 
Florida.  The  abbey  of  Strata  Florida  waa  the  depoaitory  of  part  of 
the  records  of  the  principality,  and  the  burial-place  of  many  Wdish 
princes  and  celebrated  bards.  Rhya  Gruffydd  founded  the  first  abbey 
in  1164 ;  thia  building  however  waa  deatroyed,  and  a  new  one  erected 
two  milea  diatant  from  the  original  aite. 

Cardigan  ia  chiefly  an  agricultural  county.  The  manufactures  are 
confined  to  the  weaving  of  a  small  quantity  of  flannel  and  coarse 
woollen  atufis.  Gloves  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberyst- 
with and  Tregaron.  Oats,  butter,  and  slates  are  exported.  The 
vessels  engaged  during  the  aummer  in  the  coasting  trade  are  uaed  in 
autumn  aa  fishing-boats.  The  principal  imports  are  coal  from  Liver- 
pool, culm  from  South  Wales,  Pembroke  limestone,  and  Memel  and 
American  deaK  The  harbours  are  extremely  exposed,  and  the  ban 
a^  Cardigan  and  Aberystwith  are  great  impediments  to  navigation. 
In  1851  the  only  savings  bank  in  Cardiganshire  was  at  AberystwiUi : 
the  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  the  20th  of  November  1851  waa 
82,017£.  6«.  9(i. 

CARDINGTON.    [Bedpordshibb.] 

CARENTOIR    [Morbihaw.] 

CAREW.      rPElIBROK£SHIRB.J 

CARIA.    [Karia.] 

CA'RIBBEE  ISLANDS,  The,  have  received  their  name  from  the 
Caribs.  By  this  denomination  are  underatood  the  whole  series  of 
islands  which  on  the  north  begin  with  the  Virgin  Islands  and  on  the 
south  terminate  with  Trinidad.    [Aktilles.] 

CARIBS,  or  CARIBBEES,  is  the  name  given  by  the  first  European 
navigators  to  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  South  America,  and  which 
has  been  adopted  by  all  European  uationa,  though  they  call  themselves 
Caiina,  Calina,  and  Callinago.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peana  in  America  the  Caribs  were  in  possession  of  the  smaller  islands 
of  the  West  Indies  which  lie  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Gulf  of 
Paria.  The  Cariba  made  atout  reaistance  against  the  European  in- 
truders, but  at  last  they  were  compelled  to  yield  and  to  abandon  the 
islands  after  the  greater  part  of  them  had  fallen  in  continually- 
repeated  conflicts.  A  small  number  is  said  to  exist  still  on  the  islands 
of  Trinidad,  St  Vincent^  and  Dominica. 

Though  the  Caribs  have  been  nearly  extirpated  from  the  islands, 
there  still  exists  a  considerable  number  on  the  continent  of  South 
America^  They  are  principally  found  on  the  banka  of  the  Lower 
Orinoco  and  of  the  Caroni,  one  of  its  principal  tributaries,  where  they 
are  paHly  settled  in  the  missions  along  the  Caroni  and  Orinoco,  but  a 
considerable  number  are  still  independent  under  their  own  caciques, 
to  whom  they  pay  great  respect. 

The  Caribs  are  distinguished  from  the  other  native  tribes  of  America 
by  their  athletic  stature  and  their  great  courage  and  firmness  of  pur- 
pose. They  speak  of  other  savagea  with  contempt  and  disdain,  and 
think  themselves  a  privileged  race.  The  Caribs  have  been  accused  of 
cannibalism.    [Ambbioa.  Man  of,  voL  L  294.1 

CARIGALLIN.    [Cork.] 

CARINTHIA  (Kdmthen)f  a  Crownland  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
constituting  the  northern  part  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Illyria,  is 
bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Styria,  W.  by  Salzbuxg  and  the  Tyro]^  and  S. 
bv  Camiola.  It  is  situated  between  46*  and  47"  N.  lat,  13"  and  15* 
'  £!.  long.,  and  occupies  an  area  of  3978  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  319,220  in  1850.  Its  northern  and  southern  districts,  oetween 
which  the  Drave  runs  from  wee  Ito  east,  are  covered  with  the  Norio 
and  Camic  Alps  respectively,  and  with  their  ofishoots;  the  land 
inclosed  between  theae  enormous  maaaes  doea  not  enjoy  the  heat 
which  is  indispensable  to  successful  'cultivation,  and  the  produce 
of  the  soil  is  insufficient  tat  the  population.  The  valleya  between 
the  mountains  contain  however  a  deep  soil  of  aand  and  clay  interw 
mixed,  and  are  very  productive.  Of  tne  two  mountain  chaina  which 
encompass  Camiola,  the  formation  ia  wholly  dissimilar.  The  Norio 
Alps  are  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  primitive  rocks,  which 
are  not  unfrequently  traversed  by  beds  and  atrata  of  quartz,  sulphate 
of  barytes,  and  various  species  of  ores.  This  chain  also  contains  the 
most  elevated  summits  in  Carinthia ;  the  '  Glockner,'  which  is  on  the 
north-western  border,  has  an  elevation  of  12,980  feet,  and  is  the  highest 
of  the  Carinthian  Mountaina  Many  parts  of  the  Norio  Alpa  are 
densely  covered  with  forests.  The  Camic  Alps  are  composed  of 
limestone.  The  eastern  districts  are  bounded  by  the  Camiolan  Alps, 
which  are  much  inferior  in  height  to  the  two  other  rangea  The  most 
remarkable  feature  in  these  Camiolan  Alps  is  that  portion  called  the 
DobraLich,  or  Yillach  Alps,  the  elevation  of  which  averages  about  7500 
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feet,  and  along  th6  ride  of  whicli  ttxtXB  a  fine  plateau.  The  higliert 
points  in  this  chain  produce  only  stunted  grass,  Iceland  moSs,  and 
other  plants  resembling  the  regetation  of  the  most  northerly  parts  of 
Europe. 

Carinthia  is  Hchly  supplied  with  streams.  The  Drare,  which  receives 
tnost  at  the  riyersi  enters  the  crownland  from  the  Tyrol,  and  flows 
for  about  140  miles  from  west  to  east  through  Carinthia.  [Dbave,] 
The  other  large  rivers  which  water  it  are  the  Quil,  Moll,  Liser,  Qurk, 
Glan,  and  Lavant.  The  crownland  also  abounds  in  mountain  streams 
»and  small  lakes.  Only  a  small  ratio  of  the  surfouM  is  adapted  for 
tillage,  but  there  is  a  good  breadth  of  meadow  and  pasture  land. 
The  steok  of  domestic  animids  includes  horses,  oxen,  cows,  and  sheep. 
Homed  cattle  and  sheep  are  the  most  numerous.  The  breed  of  horses 
is  much  finer  in  Upper  than  in  Lower  Carinthia,  but  in  the  latter  the 
breed  of  homed  cattle  is  superior.  The  wool  is  of  an  ordinary  descrip- 
tion. Swine  and  goats  are  reared  in  most  parts.  A  very  smiJl  portion 
of  the  soil  is  laid  out  in  garden-ground  and  vineyards.  The  woods 
and  foreste  cover  about  57u,000  acres. 

The  mines  of  Carinthia  constitute  its  chief  #ealth.  The  mountaiil 
chains  are  rich  in  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  zinc.  The  mines  of  Fragant 
in  Upper  Carinthia  contain  inexhaustible  supplies  of  copper.  This 
metal  is  also  raised  at  Kerschdorf  in  the  circle  of  Yillach,  and  on 
Mount  Lumbrecht  in  that  of  Klagenfurt,  Iron  ore  occurs  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  alpine  chain,  from  the  confines  of  the  Tyrol 
in  the  west  to  those  of  Styria  in  the  east.  The  principal  mines  at 
work  are  at'Dollach,  Gmiind,  Freisach,  Hiittenberg  (where  there  are 
eighteen  high-blast  furnaces),  Waldenstein,  and  St.  Qertraud.  In  all 
the  Austrian  dominions  there  are  no  lead-works  so  extensive  and 
nroduetive  as  those  of  the  Ore-Mountain  (Erzberg),  close  te  the  Lead- 
Mountain  (Bleyberg),  at  no  great  distance  from  Yillach  in  Upper 
Carinthia.  The  largest  zinc  and  calamine  works  are  situated  on  the 
Raibl  in  the  southern  part  of  Upper  Carinthia.  On  the  Baibl,  and  in 
the  iron  strate  at  Hiittenberg,  antimony  is  found.  Immense  beds  of 
coal  exist  in  Carinthia,  and  mines  are  worked  at  a  few  places.  Large 
quantities  of  turf  are  dug  at  Feldkirchen  and  at  Lorette  on  the 
Worthsee.  Carinthia  contams  quartz,  jasper,  semi-opal,  garnet^  beryl, 
and  other  valuable  stones,  as  well  as  various  kinds  of  clay,  talc,  lime- 
stone, fta  There  are  marble  quarries  at  Telden,  Upper  Yillach,  and 
Wasserleonburg  in  Upper,  and  at  Sittersdorf,  ftc.,  in  Lower  Carinthia. 

Both  Carinthia  and  Camiola  are  named  from  tiie  Cami,  an  ancient 
Celtic  tribe  which  occupied  the  Camic  and  Julian  Alps,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  so  called  from  the  Celtic  word  (Cam)  for  '  mountain 
peak.'  The  territory  of  the  Cami  however  was  not  co-extensive  with 
that  of  the  two  Crownlands  named,  but  seems  to  have  included  the 
highlands  between  the  Drave  And  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the 
Piave  to  the  source  of  the  Save.  Teigeste,  now  Triest,  ifaa  originally 
6  Camic  village. 

The  indusfiial  producte  are  principally  iron,  iron-ware,  and  steeL 
The  other  manufactures  consist  of  woollens,  silk  stufls,  cotton  prints, 
ribands,  and  white-lead ;  the  greater  part  at  Elagenfurt,  the  capital 
of  Carinthia.  Independently  of  what  has  been  enumerated,  Camiola 
has  few  producte  to  export  beyond  homed  cattle.  Ite  internal  com- 
munications are  much  faciliteted  by  good  roads,  among  which  there 
is  a  skilfully-constructed  one  across  the  steep  and  rooky  Loibl  into 
Camiola.  A  branch  railroad  is  in  course  of  construction  southward 
from  Klagefifurt  to  join  the  Yienna-Triest  line  at  Laybach. 

The  western  port  of  the  crownland  is  commonly  called  Upper 
Carinthia,  the  eastern  part  Lower  Carinthia.  In  the  former,  which  is  a 
tmly  alpine  country,  cattle-breeding,  mining,  and  wood-cutting  are 
the  chief  occupations ;  in  Lower  Carinthia,  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
many  fertile  valleys  well  adapted  for  cultivation.  The  inhabitante  are 
partly  of  German  partly  of  Slavonic  origin,  the  latter  considerably 
preponderating.  They  are  all  Catholics,  except  a  small  number  who 
are  LuUierans  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consistory  of  Yienna. 
Carinthia  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  Oratz.  The 
governor  of  the  crownland  resides  in  Klagenfurt.  The  chief  towns, 
KLAaEi^FURT  and  Yillach,  are  noticed  in  separate  articles.  The 
Crownland  of  Carinthia  is  included  in  the  so-called  Germanic  empire. 

CARLINGFORD.    [LouTfl.] 

CARLISLE,  Cumberland,  the  capital  of  the  cotmty,  an  episcopal 
city,  a  partiamentery  and  municipal  borough  and  i>ort,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  stends  on  an  eminence  nearly  encompassed  1^ 
three  streams,  the  largest  of  which,  the  Eden,  passing  the  city  on  the 
north  side  receives  Uie  other  two— the  Caldew  on  the  west  and  the 
Peteril  on  the  east  of  the  city.  Carlisle  is  situated  in  64'  53'  N.  lat, 
2"  65'  W.  long.,  distant  801  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road, 
and  800  miles  bv  the  North- Westem  and  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle 
railways  The  borough  is  governed  by  10  aldermen,  one  of  whom  is 
mayor,  and  80  councillors ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  The  population  of  the  city  of  Carlisle  in  1851  was 
26,310.  The  livings  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Cuthbert  are 
perpetual  curacies  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Carlisle.  Car- 
lisle Poor-Law  Union  contains  19  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area 
of  62,981  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  41,566. 

Carlisle  Is  supposed  to  be  of  British  origin,  and  there  is  reason  to 
Conclude  that  it  was  a  Roman  stetion,  the  Lugiivallum  of  the  '  Itine- 
rary '  of  AntonimuL  It  was  probably  first  fortified  about  the  time  of 
Agrlcolo.    The  Danes  destroyed  it  about  the  end  of  the  9th  century ; 


and  it  remained  desolate  for  two  centuries  afterwards.  Ite  restoration 
and  the  erection  of  the  castle  are  attributed  to  William  Rufua.  The 
subsequent  history  of  Carlisle,  down  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms^ 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland, 
and  the  history  of  the  border  fends  and  foray&  Carlisle  was  taken 
by  David  L,  king  of  Scotland,  and  was  besioged  afterwards  without 
success  hj  William  the  Lion.  It  suffered  by  fire  during  subsequent 
sieges.  It  was  occupied  on  different  occasions  by  Edward  L,  who  in 
1306-7  held  a  Parliament  here.  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  stopped  in 
her  flight  after  the  battle  of  Langside  at  Carlisle,  where  commenced 
her  Ions  imprisonment  in  England.  The  inhabitonte  declared  for 
Charles  I. ;  in  the  civil  warn  they  suffered  severe  privations.  In  1745 
the  garrison  surrendered  to  the  Pretender,  Cliarles  Stuart,  the  mayor 
and  corporation  presenting  him  with  the  keys  of  the  city  on  their 
knees,  and  afterwards  proclaiming  him  King  of  Great  Britein.  On 
the  ci^  being  re-taken  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  on  this  occasion  suffered  death ;  on  others  severities  little 
short  of  death  were  inflicted. 

To  ite  position  as  a  fortified  border-town  Carlisle  owes  much  of  ite 
Importance  and  the  possession  of  many  immunities  and  privileges 
which  at  various  periods  in  ite  early  history  were  conferred  upon  it^ 

Till  about  a  centurv  ago  no  trade  or  manufacture  of  any  import- 
ance appears  to  have  been  carried  on  within  the  city.  The  compara- 
tive strength  of  ite  position  in  a  district  frequently  exposed  to  border 
conflicte,  attracted  to  it  the  surrounding  inhabitants,  so  tliat  at  cer- 
tain periods  in  ite  history  it  was  a  populous  place ;  but  after  the 
union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the  person  of 
James  I.  of  England,  Carlisle  sunk  into  decay ;  a  condition  from  which 
during  the  last  60  or  70  years  it  has  been  gnidually  but  steadily  reco- 
vering. In  1768  the  population  was  al^ut  4000;  in  1780  it  was 
6299 ;  in  1801,  10,221 ;  in  1831  the  totel  population  amounted  to 
19,069;  in  1851  it  was,  as  mentioned  above,  26,810. 

The  principal  trade  of  Carlisle  arises  from  ite  manufactures  of 
cotton  goods  and  ginghams.  There  are  also  hat-factories,  dye-work& 
and  several  extensive  foundries.  The  distance  of  the  city  m>m  Ton 
Carlisle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eden  on  the  Sol  way  Frith,  is  about 
nine  miles ;  a  ship  canal,  11  miles  in  length,  which  was  completed  in 
1823,  coxmecte  Carlisle  with  Bowness  on  the  Solway  Frith.  By  this 
canal  vessels  of  100  tons  can  ascend  to  ^e  town.  A  steamer  pliea 
twice  a  week  between  Liverpool  and  Port  Carlisle.  Besides  being  a 
principal  stetion  on  one  of  the  railway  routes  to  Scotland,  Carlisle  pos- 
sesses railway  communication  with  Kewcastle-on-Tyne  and  South 
Shields  on  the  eastern  coast  and  with  Maryport  on  the  western. 

Thd  following  stetement  gives  a  view  oi  the  shipping  business  of 
Carlisle  : — The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging 
to  Carlisle  on  the  Slst  of  December  1852,  were— ^ling-Vessels  under 
50  tons,  12,  tonnage,  899 ;  above  50  tons,  23,  tonnage,  1624  .*  steam- 
vessels,  one  of  10  tons,  and  one  of  231  tons.  The  vessels  which  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1852  were  as  follows  : — Coasting  trade, 
inwards  189,  tonnage,  5908 ;  outwards  848,  tonnage,  14,836  : 
steam-vessels,  inwards  104,  tonnage,  26,646 ;  outwards  99,  ton- 
nage, 26,819.  In  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade  there  entered  12 
vessels  of  2286  tons,  and  cleared  4  of  860  tons. 

Before  the  Reformation  there  were  several  ecclesiastical  est«blish- 
mente  in  the  city.  Dr.  Paley  was  archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  and  pub- 
lished some  of  his  most  popular  works  while  residing  in  the  citv.  He 
is  buried  in  the  cathedral,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  hia 
memory.  The  cathedral  is  an  ancient  building  of  red  freestone,  dis- 
playing specimens  of  difierent  styles  of  architecture  from  the  Norman 
downwards.  It  is  a  comparatively  small  building,  and  inferior  to 
most  other  English  cathedrals.  The  chief  arcUtectural  feature  is 
the  great  east  window,  which  is  a  splendid  and  elaborate  example  of 
the  decorated  style.  The  principal  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  of 
Carlisle  are  as  follows  : — Extreme  length,  242  feet;  breadth,  130  feet; 
length  of  nave,  110  feet;  breadth  of  nave,  84  feet;  height,  73  feet; 
height  of  tower,  123  feet  In  addition  to  the  cathedral  and  St. 
Mary's  there  are  three  other  churches— St.  Cuthbert's,  Trinity,  and 
Christ  church,  and  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodiste,  Presbyterians,  Baptiste,  Quakers,  and  Roman 
Catholics.  Carlisle  possesses  an  Endowed  Grammar  school,  founded 
by  Henry  VIII.  It  is  free  to  the  choristers  of  the  cathedral  The 
school  possesses  an  income  from  endowment  of  1082.  a  year.  It  is 
under  the  care  of  a  head  and  second  jnaster,  and  three  other  masters : 
the  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  75.  There  are  National,  British, 
and  Infant  schools,  a  School  of  Industry,  and  St  Patrick's  school, 
instituted  in  1825  for  the  education  of  400  children.  The  Fawcett 
schools  were  recently  erected  as  a  testimonial  of  respect  to  the  vene- 
rable incumbent  of  St  Cuthbert's  church.  There  are  in  Carlisle  two 
literary  institutions,  a  mechanics  institute,  a  public  library,  two  public 
news-rooms,  and  a  savings  bank. 

The  castle  of  Carlisle,  erected  in  1092,  lies  between  the  city  and  the 
Eden,  on  a  slight  eminence  overlooking  the  river.  Some  parts  of  the 
original  castle  remain  in  an  unusually  perfect  stete.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  barbican,  which  is  a  very  interesting  example  of  that 
portion  of  a  Norman  castle.  Carlisle'  castle  is  still  mainteined  as  a 
garrison-fortress.  Scarcely  any  portion  of  the  old  walls  and  bulwarks 
now  remains.  The  county  jiul  and  house  of  correction,  erected  in 
1827,  are  within  the  dty.     A  county  court  is  held  in  Carlisle. 
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Considarable  improvement  luu  taken  place  in  Carliflle  of  late  yearsi 
Many  new  buildinga  have  been  erected  ;  handaome  atreeta  have  been 
formed ;  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  have  been  much  improved.  Among 
the  more  recent  buildinga  may  be  mentioned  the  cuatom-houaei  a  neat 
and  convenient  Btnioture,  aituated  at  the  canal  baain ;  the  newa-room^ 
in  Engliah  Street,  built  of  white  freestone,  in  the  decorated  style,  and 
erected  in  1831 ;  the  fish-market,  a  plain  Grecian  building,  erected 
by  the  corporation ;  and  the  large  railway  station  of  the  Xianoaater 
and  Carliale  Railway  Company.  A  handsome  elliptical  atone  bridge 
of  five  arches  was  erected  over  the  Eden  in  1812,  at  a  coat  of  70,000^ 
There  are  also  bridges  over  the  Caldew  and  the  PeteriL  The  city 
contains  a  number  of  benevolent  institutions,  among  which  are  the 
infirmary,  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary,  and  a  humane  society. 

The  market-daya  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Fairs  are  held  in 
August  and  September.  A  series  of  fairs  or  *  great  marta'  for  horses 
and  cattle,  commences  on  the  Saturday  after  the  10th  of  October, 
and  continues  every  Saturday  till  Christmas. 

An  earldom  of  Carlisle  was  created  shortly  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest. It  has  become  three  times  extinct,  by  siurender,  attainder, 
and  death  without  issue.  The  present  earldom  was  revived  in  1661, 
and  is  held  by  a  branch  of  the  Howard  family.  Caiiisle  waa  erected 
into  a  bishop's  see  by  Henry  I.  in  1133 ;  the  bishop  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  large  portion  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland.  The 
diocese  at  present  extends  over  a  considerable  |>art  of  these  two  coun- 
ties, and  comprises  137  benefices  :  there  is  only  one  archdeaconry-^ 
that  of  Carlisle.  The  chapter  consists  of  the  dean,  four  canons,  the 
archdeacon,  chancellor,  three  minor  canons,  r^istrar,  deputy-registrar, 
and  secretaries.    The  income  of  the  bishop  is  fixed  at  3000^  a  year. 

(Nicholson  and  Bum,  History  of  OwnberUmd;  Lyaona^  Magna 
Britannia;  Communication  from  Carlisle.) 

CARLO VITZ,  a  well-built  town  in  the  Slavonian  military  frontier, 
is  sitiiated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  8  miles  S.E.  from 
Peterwardein,  and  baa  about  6600  inhabitanta.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
archbishop  or  metropolitan  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Austrian 
dominiona.  The  finest  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  the  arohiepis- 
oopal  palace.  The  only  quarter  of  Carlovita  which  has  the  appearance 
of  a  town  is  that  part  which  a4join8  the  anshiepisoopal  palace;  the 
larger  portion  of  it  atretches  like  a  village  along  the  J>uiubei.  It 
contains  three  other  churches,  a  Greek  theological  seminary,  a 
lyoeum,  a  Roman  Catholic  academy,  and  an  hospital  The  church 
of  Mariafiried  on  an  adjacent  eminence  ia  built  upon  the  spot  on  which 
the  treaty  of  1699  between  Leopold  II.  and  his  Polish  and  Venetian 
allies  and  Mustapha  II.  of  Turkey  waa  concluded.  By  thia  treaty 
Austria  gained  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Slavonia.  The  traffic  of 
Corlovitfl  is  derived  from  its  fisheries  and  transit-trade,  aa  well  as  the 
export  of  the  wines,  which  the  environs  produce  in  oonuderabla 
quantity;  this  haa  in  some  years  amounted  to  1,800,000  gallons^ 
Carlovitz  is  a  station  for  the  Danube  steamera.  Although  situated 
within  the  military  frontier,  it  is  a  firee  town,  governed  by  civil  magia- 
tratea,  and  its  inhabitants  are  exempted  from  militaiy  duty  in  order 
that  they  may  apply  themselvea  to  trade  and  manufactures. 

CABLOW,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Leinster  in  Ireland, 
is  bounded  K  and  S.E.  by  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  whidi 
separate  it  from  the  Irish  Channel,  S.W.  and  W.  by  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  and  N.W.  and  N.  by  the  Queen's  county  and  the  county  of 
Kildare.  It  lies  between  52"  28'  and  62**  53'  N.  lat,  6**  32'  and  7**  7' 
W.  long.  It  has  an  area  of  221,342  acres,  of  which  184,069  acres  are 
arable,  81,249  uncultivated,.  4927  in  plantations,  602  comprised  in 
towns,  and  505  acrea  imder  water :  the  population  in  1851  waa  68,075. 

The  county,  which  ia  in  form  nearly  triangular,  comprises  a  plain 
of  oonaiderable  extent  and  fertility,  lying  between  the  Wicklow  and 
Wexford  rangea  on  the  east,  and  the  high  lands  which  bound  the 
valley  of  the  Barrow  on  the  west.  The  Slaney  Biver  descending 
along  the  western  declivities  of  the  Wicklow  range,  and  thence  paasing 
by  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Wexford  group  watera  the  central 
and  north-eastern  divisions  of  the  county,  passing  in  its  course  the 
towns  of  Bathvilly,  Tullow,  and  ClonegalL  The  Barrow  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  county  on  the  west,  except  through  a  portion  of  ita 
course  where  it  cuts  off  the  barony  of  Idrone  West.  The  county 
town  of  Carlow,  and  the  towns  of  Leiffhlin  Bridge,  Bagenalstown,  and 
Borria  aro  ntuated  on  the  Barrow  m  this  part  of  its  course  :  the 
adjoining  dittriota  display  excellent  agriculturo  and  great  fertility. 
The  Boathem  extremity  of  the  county,  included  between  the  Barrow 
and  the  mountain  range  of  Blaokstairs  (2401  feet)  and  Mount  Leinster 
(2604  feet),  is  hilly  and  ill  cultivated.  Through  a  distance  of  about 
15  miles  these  mountains  form  a  barrier  between  the  south  of  Carlow 
and  the  adjoining  county  of  Wexford,  crossed  only  by  one  leading 
road  through  the  pass  of  ScuUough  Gap. 

The  principal  geological  constituent  is  granite,  which  extends  from 
the  mountainous  district  of  Wicklow  through  the  entiro  central  tract 
of  the  county.  Through  the  central  and  more  productive  part  of  the 
field  the  granite  is  covered  by  tertiary  beds  of  limestone  graveL  In 
the  aouthem  division  the  granite  riites  into  the  elevations  of  Mount 
Leinster  and  Blaokstairs.  North  of  the  ridge  of  Mount  Leinster  a 
tract  of  the  sUurian  slate  of  Wexford,  skirted  by  greenstone  protru- 
sions, crosses  the  valley  of  the  Slaney  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Clonegall  to  MyshalL  In  the  valley  of  the  Barrow  the  upper  lime- 
stone, calp,  and  lower  limestone  present  their  respective  edges  in 


parallel  fields  corresponding  pretty  neariy  to  the  course  of  the  river 
which  flows  chiefly  through  tne  field  of  calp.  A  small  projection  of 
the  old  red-sandstone  formation  of  the  Slievenamon  group  occurs  at 
Qoresbridga  In  the  limestone  district  the  soil  is  gravelly  but  warm; 
it  w  lighter  and  more  peaty  in  the  granite  district  From  the  facility 
of  splitting  with  the  wedge  the  granite  which  is  found  here,  lintels  of 
granite  aro  commonly  employed  in  cases  where  bars  of  wood  are  used 
elsewhere,  and  a  common  feuce  in  the  county  of  Carlow  is  a  granite 
paling,  the  square  lintels  resting  on  their  angles  in  notches  on  the 
tops  of  granite  uprights ;  the  weight  of  the  stone  keeps  it  in  its  place 
without  any  further  fastening.  A  branch  of  tiie  Great  Southern  and 
Wedtem  railway  has  been  open  since  August  1846,  connectiug  Dublin 
with  Carlow  town;  and  an  extension  of  the  line  from  Carlow  to 
Laviestown,  within  two  miles  of  Kilkenny,  was  opened  in  November 
1850.  The  great  southern  road  from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny  passes 
through  the  county  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  Bturow, 
which  it  crosses  at  Leighlin  Bridge.  .The  roads  are  numerous  and 
mostly  in  good  repair.  Carlow  also  derives  considerable  facilities  of 
transport  from  the  Barrow  navigation,  which  affords  a  water-can*iago 
south  to  Waterford,  and  north  by  the  Qrand  Canal,  a  branch  of  which 
meets  it  at  Athy,  to  Dublin  and  the  Shannon. 

With  a  good  soil  and  a  resident  proprietary  Carlow  has  long  held 
no  mean  position  as  an  agricultural  and  productive  oounty.  The 
crops  generally  raised  are  potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  The 
number  of  acrea  under  crop  in  1851  was  87,615:  namely,  wheats 
10,191;  oeta,  28,415;  barley,  here,  and  rye,  5709;  beans  and  peaS| 
136;  potatoes  11,154;  turnips,  6047;  mangel-wurael,  carrots,  pars- 
nips,  and  cabba^  1157;  vetches  and  other  green  crops,  352;  flax, 
11^;  and  meadow  and  clover,  24,319  acres.  Of  plantations,  including 
oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  and  fir  trees,  mixed  timber,  and  fruit,  there  were 
8428  acres.  In  1851  the  number  of  holdings  in  the  county  was  5942, 
of  which  number  529  did  not  exceed  one  acre.  In  the  same  year  on 
6403  holdings  (of  which  5413  were  under  one  acre)  there  were  7039 
hones,  2309  mules  and  asses,  33,989  cattle,  32,268  sheep,  24,642  pigs, 
2743  goats,  and  105,635  poultry.  On  the  whole  the  county  is  a  rich 
one,  and  the  farmers  have  hitherto,  for  their  stations,  been  generall/ 
comfortable. 

The  manufacture  of  coarse  woollens  waa  at  one  time  carried  on  to 
some  extent  in  Carlow,  but  the  trade  is  now  altogether  gone.  The 
oounty  is  essentially  agricultural,  and  its  staple  is  the  raising  and 
preparation  of  provisions — especially  com,  butter,  flour,  and  oatmeaL 
On  the  Barrow  navigation  there  is  a  fall  of  rather  more  than  one  foot 
per  mile,  which  gives  a  great  water-power  available  for  mill  aites  at 
almost  every  weir;  the  number  of  corn-mills  along  the  line  is  accord* 
ingly  very  great>  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  £ese  establishments 
lie  within  the  limits  of  this  county.  The  provision  ti-ade  consists 
chiefly  in  bacon  for  the  home  markeL  Large  quantities  of  barley  are 
malted  by  the  resident  maltsten  and  distillers. 

The  only  towns  of  any  importance  in  thi^  county  are  Carlow, 
Tullow,  and  Bagenalstown.  Carlow  will  be  found  described  under 
its  title :  Tullow  and  Bagenalstown,  witli  one  or  two  villages,  we 
notice  herr.  Tallow  is  situated  on  the  Slaney,  on  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Wexford,  in  a  well-cultivated  and  agreeable  country :  the 
population  in  1851  was  2963.  The  pariah  church  is  adorned  with  a 
tower,  and  the  Boman  Catholic  cbipel  with  a  spire,  which  form 
striking  features  in  the  landscape.  There  are  here  a  soiall  monastery 
and  convent,  the  membere  of  which  occupy  themselves  in  education. 
Quarter  sessions  are  held  here  in  rotation.    The  town  ia  improving. 

Bagenalstown,  on  the  Barrow,  is  a  small  but  neat  and  thriving  plaoe : 
in  1851  it  had  a  population  of  2256,  and  36  inmatea  of  the  tever 
hospital.  The  sesdions  house,  occupying  an  elevated  aite,  haa  a  hand- 
some Ionic  portico.  A  considerable  number  of  respectable  iamiliea 
reside  here  and  in  the  vicinity ;  and  an  extensive  trade  is  carried  on 
in  milling,  for  which  the  Barrow  affords  abundant  water-power.  The 
quarrying  and  dreasing  of  granite  also  affords  a  good  deal  of  employ* 
mentb     Quarter  sessions  are  held  hera 

Borris  is  a  small  town,  population  720  in  1851,  which  has  grown  up 
aa  an  appendage  to  the  neighbouring  manor-house  of  Bonis,  the 
residence  of  the  Kavanagh  family.  The  Boman  Catholic  chapel  is  in 
the  village ;  the  private  chapel  attached  to  Borris  House  serves  aa  the 
ordinary  place  of  worship  for  the  Proteatant  inhabitanta  of  Bonis 
town.  Borris  House  is  an  imposing  building  in  the  Eliaabethan  style, 
and  stands  in  a  park  of  great  extent  and  beauty  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Barrow.  ClonegaUt  population  834,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
county,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  river  Derry,  about  7  milea 
S.S.E.  from  Tullow.  The  village  contains  some  good  buildings.  Ten 
fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  two  in  May  and  December 
for  frieae ;  the  rest  for  catUe.  Hacketstown,  population  790,  on  the 
Derreen  rivulet,  about  35  milea  S.  by  W.  from  Dublin,  is  a  place  of 
some  importance  in  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated.  Fourteen  faint 
are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  town  possesses  a  respectable 
amount  of  trade.  Besides  the  parochial  chapel,  there  are  two  chapeb  for 
Boman  Catholics,  and  National  and  Charity  schools.  Leighlin  Bridge, 
population  1292  in  1851,  so  called  from  a  bridge  built  hero  in  1820  by 
a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Kildare,  to  facilitate  the  access  to  the 
cathedral  bhnrch  of  Old  Leig^ilin  which  atands  two  miles  west,  is  a 
small  straffgliug  town  on  both  sides  of  the  Barrow.  The  parish 
church  and  Roman  Catholic  ohapol  atand  ou  the  right  bank ;  the  ruins 
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of  «i  early  Anglo-Norman  fbrireu  called  the  Black  Castle,  built  to 
defend  the  foH  before  the  erection  of  the  bridge,  occupy  a  consi- 
derable area  on  the  left.  Old  LeighUn  is  a  poor  village,  and  the 
cathedral,  a  building  of  the  12th  century,  restored  in  the  16th,  has 
been  used  since  the  union  of  the  see  with  that  of  Feins,  in  A.D.  1600, 
as  the  pariah  church.  Old  Leighlin  was  at  an  early  period  a  parlia- 
mentaiy  borough,  and  a  place  of  some  consequence,  but  suffered  from 
fire,  and  the  ravages  of  war.  The  borough  i^umed  two  members  to 
the  Irish  Pariiament,  but  was  disfranchised  by  the  Act  of  Union. 
JtafhwiUy,  population  466,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Slaney,  at  the  intersection  of  several  roads ;  eight  fairs  are  held  during 
the  year.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  a  Roman  Catholic 
^apel  and  two  National  schools.  Tinnakinehf  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Barrow,  has  increased  in  population  from  221  in  1841  to  401  in 
1851.  It  forms  a  suburb  of  the  town  of  Qraiguenamanagh  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  in  Kilkenny  county.  Near  the  village  are 
the  ru?ns  of  Tinnahinch  Castle,  and  of  St.  Michael's  church,  burying- 
ground,  and  wall     Fairs  are  held  in  May,  September,  and  December. 

In  the  year  630  a  synod  was  held  at  Old  Leigblin  to  adjust  the 
dispute  between  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  and  the  See  of  Rome  regarding 
the  fit  time  of  celebrating  Easter.  When  the  English  invaders  came 
this  part  of  the  country  was  known  as  comprehending  the  territories  of 
Hy-drone  and  Hy-Cavanagh,  being  the  northern  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Hy-Kinsellagh,  the  patrimony  of  Dermot  Mao  Murrogh,  king 
of  Leinster,  the  inviter  of  Strongbow.  Isabel,  daughter  of  Strongbow 
by  Eva,  daughter  of  Dermot,  married  (1189)  William  Earl  Marshal, 
one  of  the  invading  nobles,  who  in  her  right  succeeded  to  the  princi- 
pality of  Leinster.  This  William,  who  was  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland, 
granted  the  first  charter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Catberlagh,  as  the 
present  county  town  was  then  called,  about  1208 ;  and  King  John 
oomin?  to  Ireland  in  1216  made  the  county  shire  ground.  William 
Eari  Marshal  and  Pembroke  dying  in  1219  left  five  sons  and  five 
daughters,  and  on  failure  of  the  male  line  the  Carlow  division  of  his 
immense  estates  fell  to  his  daughter  Maud,  who  married  Roger  Bigod, 
earl  of  Norfolk.  From  Roger,  earl  of  Noi'folk,  the  lordship  of  Carlow 
passed  to  the  crown,  and  from  Maud  his  wife  the  barony  of  Idrone 
passed  by  gituit  in  fee  to  the  family  of  Carew.  The  lordship  of  the 
county  was  next  granted  by  Ekiwanl  I.  to  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  and 
from  him  descended  through  the  family  of  Howard,  earls  of  Norfolk 
and  lords  of  Carlow,  till  forfeited  by  the  statute  of  absentees  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII.  These  lords  palatine  exercised  a  kind  of  sove- 
reign sway  in  their  territories,  but  the  circumstance  of  their  residing 
at  a  distance  gradually  slackened  the  exercise  of  their  privileges,  and 
the  descendants  of  the  dispossessed  Irish  taking  advantage  of  the  lax 
administration  of  their  deputies,  and  headed  by  one  of  the  Kavanaghs, 
a  descendant  of  Dermot  Mac  Murrogh,  began  forcibly  to  repossess 
themselves  of  their  ancient  patrimony,  in  which  attempt  they  were 
ultimately  so  successful  that  in  the  37th  Edward  III.  an  order  issued 
pro  barrio  amovendo  a  Catherlogh  lague  ad  Dublin — for  withdrawing 
the  boundary  of  the  pale  from  Carlow  to  Dublin — the  country  south 
of  Naas  having  fallen  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish. 
Richard  IL,  A.D.  1894,  and  again  in  1399,  undertook  expeditions  for 
the  recovery  of  the  revolted  counties,  but  although  he  forced  some  of 
the  Irish  chieftains  to  a  temporanr  show  of  obedience,  he  was  finally 
obliged  to  return  to  England  without  accomplishing  his  object  In 
1494  the  Fitzgeralds  seized  the  castle,  which  they  held  till  after  the 
unsuooessful  rebellion  of  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  in  1587.  In  Uiis 
year  the  resumption  of  the  lordship  of  Carlow,  alluded  to  above,  took 
place ;  by  which  means  the  crown  was  afterwards  enabled  to  grant 
jaige  estates  to  the  family  of  Butler  in  this  county.  In  1567  Sir 
Peter  Carew,  descendant  of  the  last  proprietor  of  Idrone,  into  which 
the  Kavanaghs  had  forcibly  intruded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
exhibited  his  claim  to  this  barony,  and  baring  established  it  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  council,  entered  on  possession,  and  "  dealt  in  such 
good  order  with  the  Kavanaghs,  and  so  honourably  used  himself,  that 
they  all  voluntarily  yielded  up  their  lands,  and  submitted  themselves 
to  his  devotion."  (Hooker.)  Sir  Peter  Carew  died  in  1570,  and  his 
son  Sir  Peter  Carew  was  killed  at  Glendalough  in  a  battle  with  the 
O'Bymes  of  Wicklow  in  1580,  after  which  the  Elavana^  once  more 
made  head  in  Carlow,  and  with  the  CBymes,  commenced  a  predatory 
warfare,  which  lasted  from  1590  till  1601,  when  Sir  Oliver  Lambart 
at  length  reduced  both  to  submiasion. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  large  tracts  of  the  county  of  Carlow 
had  been  granted  to  the  Butlers  and  Fitzgeralds,  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing reign  their  estates  were  confirmed,  as  well  as  considerable  pos- 
sessions to  the  Earl  of  Thomond,  to  the  submitted  Kavanaghs ;  and 
among  other  grants  was  that  of  the  entire  barony  of  Idrone,  to  the 
family  of  Bagnall.  In  the  rebellion  of  1798  Carlow  was  the  scene  of 
several  engagements.  On  the  25th  of  May  the  rebels  attacked  the  town 
of  Carlow,  and  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  600  men ;  on  Uie  same 
day  a  battle  was  fought  at  Hacketstown,  in  which  the  insurgents,  said 
to  have  been  13,000  strong,  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss ;  and 
on  the  night  preceding,  Borris  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Cavanagh, 
was  attacked  by  5000  of  the  peasantry,  who  were  repulsed  both  on 
this  occasion  and  on  the  24th  of  June  when  they  assailed  the  town  of 
l>«>n'i8.  Leighlin  Bridge  and  Bagenalstown  were  also  attacked  with  a 
like  rasult 

The  chief  antiquities  of  the  county  are  military ;  cromlechs,  near 


the  towns  of  Carlow  and  Hacketstown,  and  the  cathedral  church  at 
Old  Leighlin,  being  the  only  pagan  and  ecclesiastical  monuments  of 
interest.  Of  the  cromlechs,  that  near  Carlow  is  the  most  remarkable; 
the  covering-stone  weighs  nearly  90  tons.  Of  the  castles  those  at 
Carlow,  Tullow,  and  Ldghlin  Bridge  are  the  moat  ancient :  the  build- 
ing of  all  is  attributed  to  De  Laoey.  At  Clonmullin,  in  the  barony  of 
Forth,  are  some  traces  of  the  castle  of  Donnell  Spaniagh  Kavanagh ; 
Cloghgrenan,  a  castle  of  the  Butlers  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Barrow, 
is  still  standing ;  Clonmore,  another  stronghold  of  the  same  family, 
situated  near  Hacketstown,  remains  in  a  state  of  good  preservation ;  it 
is  a  noble  pile  of  170  feet  square,  flanked  with  square  towers  at  the 
angles. 

Carlow  county  is  divided  into  seven  baronies :  Rathvilly  and  Carlow 
on  the  north ;  Forth,  Idrone  Esst,  and  Idrone  West  in  the  centre ; 
and  St.  Mullin's  (Upper  and  Lower)  on  the  south.  The  county  court- 
house and  prison,  county  infirmary,  and  district  lunatic  asylum  are 
at  Carlow  town.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Carlow,  Tullow,  and 
Bagenalstown.  Fever  hospitals  are  at  Bagenalstown,  Borris,  Carlow, 
and  Tullow.  In  December  1851  there  were  in  the  county  59  National 
schools,  attended  by  3133  male  and  3815  female  scholars.  Cariow 
returns  three  meml^rs  to  the  Imperial  Parliament^  two  for  the  county 
and  one  for  the  borough  of  Carlow.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Carlow. 
The  county  is  within  the  military  district  of  Kilkenny ;  a  barrack- 
station  for  cavalry  and  infantry  is  at  Carlow.  The  county  constabu- 
lary, of  which  the  head-quarters  are  at  Carlow,  consist  of  159  men, 
including  officers ;  they  are  divided  into  four  districts,  of  which  the 
head-quarters  are  Carlow,  Bagenalstown,  Tullow,  and  Borris.  There 
was  no  savings  bank  in  the  county  in  1851. 

{Ordnance  Suirvty  Oeologieal  Map  ;  Ryan,  Hittory  and  AntiquiticM 
of  Carlow;  SUUittieal  Survey  of  Carlow;  Fraser,  Jlandbode  for 
Ireland;  Original  Communicaiiona.) 

CARLOW,  county  of  Carlow,  Irdand,  in  the  barony  and  county  of 
the  same  name,  wiUi  the  suburb  of  Qraigue  in  the  barony  of  Slieve- 
marique.  Queen's  County,  an  assize,  market,  and  post-town,  a  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in 
52**  47'  N.  lat.,  6**  56'  W.  long. ;  distant  from  Dublin  by  the  high  road 
494  miles,  by  the  Carlow  branch  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
railway  55)  miles.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  9121, 
besides  2461  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  and  other  public  insti> 
tutions.  The  borough  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. Carlow  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  45  electoral  divisions,  and 
an  area  of  185,857  acres,  with  a  population  in  1851  of  63,598. 

Carlow  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Barrow  where  the  Burrin, 
a  small  river  flowing  westwsrd  from  the  barony  of  Forth,  enters  that 
river.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  two  main  streets,  one  running 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Barrow,  and  crossing  the  Burrin  by  a  neat 
metal  bridge ;  the  other  leading  to  the  suburb  of  Oraigue,  in  Queen's 
County,  by  a  handsome  balustraded  stone  bridge  over  the  Barrow. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  latter  street  opposite  the  site  of  the  ruined 
castle  stands  the  parish  church,  a  respectable  edifice  ornamented  with 
a  roire  of  very  elegant  proportions.  The  court-house  is  an  octagonal 
building  of  cut  stone,  with  a  handsome  portico  of  lonio  columns, 
approached  by  a  fine  flight  of  steps,  and  elevated  on  a  massive  balus- 
traded basement  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  and  Quakers.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  and  college 
are  both  fine  buildings ;  the  church,  which  serves  as  a  cathedral  for 
the  united  dioceses  of  Leighlin  and  Kildare,  is  a  spacious  and  hand- 
some cruciform  edifice,  with  an  octagonal  tower  surmouuted  by  a 
lanthom  150  feet  high.  The  college,  a  plain  edifice,  was  originally 
founded  in  1789  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholics.  A  new  wiug 
was  added  in  1828,  and  the  house  is  now  calculated  for  200  students. 
There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  convent  here,  founded  in  1811,  with  a 
school  attached.  There  is  also  a  nunnery.  Carlow  has  a  diocesan 
school  and  several  other  schools  connected  with  the  Established 
Church.  The  county  jail  is  a  well-regulated  establishment ;  employ- 
ment is  provided  for  prisoners  of  both  sexes.  The  Union  workhouse 
is  constructed  for  the  accommodatiou  of  3278  inmates.  Adjoining  is 
a  barrack  for  two  companies  of  infantry  and  a  troop  of  hone.  Coal  ia 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  coal  district  in  the  Queen's  County, 
and  by  the  Barrow  from  Ross  and  Waterford ;  but  the  principal  fuel 
used  by  the  lower  classes  is  tur£  The  chief  manufscture  carried  on 
here  is  that  of  flour  and  oatmeal,  lai^e  grinding-mills  being  driven 
both  by  the  Burrin  and  the  Barrow ;  there  are  a  brewery  and  a  distil^ 
lery,  several  flour>mills  and  malt-houses.  The  butter  trade  is  carried 
on  extensively. 

The  town  of  Carlow  grew  up  round  the  castle  which  was  founded 
here  by  the  early  English  conquerors  about  the  end  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. It  was  erected  into  a  borough  by  William  Earl  Marshal,  about 
1208,  and  was  surrounded  with  widls  in  1362  by  Lionel,  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, who  removed  the  king^s  exchequer  hither  from  Dublin.  It  ia 
said  that  the  castle  was  seized  in  1297  by  Donnell  Mac  Art  Kavanagh ; 
and  it  appeaia  to  have  been  occasionally  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  till 
anout  1494,  when  it  was  seized  by  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Kildara^ 
and  after  a  siege  of  ten  days  was  taken  from  him  by  the  lord  deputy. 
Sir  Edward  Poyniugs.  The  castle  was  occupied  by  the  Royalists  under 
Captain  Bellew,  aud  on  the  24th  of  July,  1650,  after  a  short  sit^e  was 
surrcudered  to  Sir  Uardress  Waller,  commaudiug  a  diviaion  of  Ire- 
ton's  parliamentary  forces.    In  July,  1604,  the  manor  of  Carlow  was 
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granted  to  Donogh  O'Brien,  earl  of  Thomond,  and  the  office  of  con- 
stable  of  the  castle  was  bestowed  on  hun  and  his  son  Brien  in  consi- 
fdderation  of  his  surrender  of  certain  castles  in  Tipperaiy  and  Limerick« 
In  1613  James  I.  granted  a  charter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Carlow,  con- 
stituting the  town  a  borough.  This  charter  was  superseded  by  the 
Reform  Act.  The  dilapidation  of  the  castle  has  been  comparatively 
recent  The  whole  structure,  a  square  of  105  feety  with  massive 
round  towers  at  the  angles,  was  standing  in  1814,  when  an  Injudicious 
attempt  was  made  to  modernise  it  by  piercing  new  windows  and 
diminishing  the  thickneHs  of  the  walls,  in  consequence  of  which  more 
than  one-half  of  the  building  fell  to  the  ground.  Its  ruins,  consisting 
of  one  curtain  wall  with  its  flanWng  towers,  about  65  feet  in  height, 
stand  oyer  the  left  bank  of  the  Burow,  and  stUl  form  a  prominent 
andpicturesque  object. 

The  Lunatic  A^lum  for  the  counties  of  Carlow,  Kildare,  Wexford, 
Kilkeony,  and  SMenny  city,  is  half  a  mile  north  of  the  town.  A 
fever  hospital  and  military  barracks  are  at  Carlow.  Carlow  is  a  neat 
and  thrivmg  town,  situated  in  a  rich  country,  and  is  the  residence  of 
many  respectable  families.  Fain  are  held  in  Mav,  June,  August^  and 
November.  Markets  are  held  on  Monday  and  Thursday.  Grain  and 
butter  are  exported  to  Dublin  and  Wat«rford  to  a  considerable 
amount.    Several  flour-mills  and  malt-houses  are  in  the  vicinity. 

(Ryan,  ffUtory  of  the  County  of  Carlow;  Thom,  Irish  Aknanaef 
Parliamtntary  ReporU  and  Papera:  Original  Commumeations,) 

CARLSBAD,  a  royal  town,  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waten^  is 
situated  on  the  Tepl,  in  the  circle  of  Ellbogen  in  Bohemia,  in  50"  18' 
N.  lat,  12°  52'  E.  long.,  and  has  a  permanent  population  of  about 
3000.  The  warm  spring  called  the  Sprudel,  to  which  it  is  indebted 
for  its  celebrity,  was  first  brought  into  notice  in  1870,  when 
Charles  lY.,  as  the  tradition  says,  while  following  the  chaoe  in  its 
vicinity  was  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  cries  of  a  hound  that  had 
fallen  into  the  hot  spring  in  pursuit  of  a  stag.  CharWs  physician, 
Beier,  was  one  of  the  psjrty,  and  fonned  so  high  an  opimon  of  the 
rirtues  of  the  water,  that  he  recommended  his  royal  master  to  use  it 
for  the  cure  of  wounds  he  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Creoy.  The 
result  having  established  its  efficacy,  Charles  founded  a  firee  town  on 
the  spot,  settled  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  village  upon  it, 
ordered  baths  to  be  opened,  and  gave  it  his  own  name.  In  the  market- 
jdace  is  a  statue  of  Charles  IV. 

Carlsbad  is  built  in  a  deep  narow  valley,  traversed  by  the  Tepl, 
which  falls  into  the  Eger  just  below  the  town,  and  is  bounded  on 
every  side  by  lofty  heights  of  granite.  The  houses  branch  out  into 
three  distinct  ravines  or  lesser  valleys.  A  more  delightful  scene 
cannot  be  conceived  than  the  prospects  from  the  summit  of  the  heights 
that  screen  these  dells.  They  are  traversed  in  all  directions  by  shady 
walks  provided  with  seats  and  summer-houses.  The  hot  springs  are 
close  to  the  banks  of  the  TepL  They  emit  a  delicate  vapour,  which 
constantly  hangs  over  the  town,  and  has  a  peculiar  oiour.  The 
Sprudel  has  a  temperature  of  165**  Fahr. ;  its  water  boils  eggs  hard, 
and  is  used  by  the  townspeople  to  scald  poultry  and  pigs.  Its  prin- 
cipal chemical  ingredients,  which  exist  also  in  the  same  proper^ 
tiona  in  the  other  springs,  are  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda, 
common  salt,  bromine,  and  potash.  About  2,000,000  gallons  of  water 
flow  from  the  springs  in  a  day,  two-thirds  of  whi^  are  furnished 
by  the  Sprudel  and  Hygeia.  The  Muhlbrunnen  has  a  temperature  of 
138**,  the  Neubrunnen  147^  the  Theresienbrunnen  132"*.  There  are 
several  other  springs ;  most  of  them  are  shaded  by  a  covered  colonnade, 
under  which  the  dnnkera  take  the  waters  in  the  moniing  to  the  'sound 
of  soft  music.*  The  waters  are  used  also  for  warm,  mud,  .vapour,  and 
douche  baths.  In  1888  a  new  foimtain  burst  forth  in  the  market-place 
with  a  temperature  of  1854**.  All  the  springs  rise  out  of  granitic 
breccia ;  aud  all  of  them  have  petrifying  qualities.  The  Sprudel  bursts 
out  of  the  breccia  through  a  crust  of  its  own  formation. 

Carlsbad  is  the  most  aristocratic  watering-place  in  Europe.  The 
most  fashionable  season  is  from  June  15th  to  August  15th,  but  some 
visiters  remain  to  the  end  of  September.  The  number  of  visiters 
varies  between  5000  and  6000.  There  are  reading-rooms,  restaurants, 
several  good  shops,  a  theatre,  and  coffee-houses ;  gaming  is  strictly 
prohibited.  Bohemian  glass,  china,  earthen  and  pewter  cups  are 
sold  in  large  quantities.  Every  visiter  who  remains  5  days  pays  a 
tax  of  4  florins,  which  is  laid  out  in  keeping  up  and  improving  the 
walks,  baths,  temples,  colonnades,  and  other  buildings  connected  with 
the  springs.  The  arrival  of  distinguished  strangers  is  announced  by 
trumpeters  stationed  on  a  tall  tower  near  the  market-place ;  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  flourish  depend  on  the  character  of  the  equipage. 

CARLSKRONA,  a  fortified  sea-port  town,  the  capital  of  uie  pro- 
vince (Lan)  of  Carlskrona  in  Sweden,  is  situated  in  5fl*  10'  N.  lat.,  15^ 
35'  K  long.,  and  has  a  population  of  about  12,000.  It  was  founded  in 
1680  by  Charles  XL,  wno  made  it  the  station  of  the  royal  fleet  and 
the  naval  arsenal  of  Sweden.  It  is  built  chiefly  on  the  island  of 
Trotso ;  the  rest  of  the  town  stands  on  smaller  adjoining  islands,  the 
whole  being  connected  by  bridges  and  by  an  embankment  with  the 
mainland.  Its  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  but  the  ground  on 
which  the  town  stands  is  uneven.  The  houses  are  commonly  good, 
though  small ;  many  of  them  are  built  of  stone  and  the  rest  of  wood. 

The  harbour,  formed  by  a  series  of  islands  lying  about  three  miles 
distant  from  the  continent,  is  spacious,  safe,  and  convenient,  and  has 
depth  enough  for  the  laigeet  men-of-war.    There  are  three  enlsanoee : 
QEoa.  orv.  VOL.  iz. 


the  only  one  practicable  for  laxge  vessels  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  between  the  islands  Aspo  and  Tjurko,  and  is  defended  by  two 
strong  forts.  The  entrance  to  the  west  of  it  is  called  Asposund,  which 
may  be  entered  by  frigates,  and  still  smaller  vessels  find  admission 
into  the  harbour  l^  the  east  entrance,  called  Skallesund. 

The  dry  docks  of  this  harbour  have  always  attracted  the  attention 
of  foreigners.  The  old  dock,  built  in  the  time  of  Charles  XIL,  was 
blasted  out  of  the  granite  rock,  and  is  200  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide; 
it  is  deep  enough  for  the  laxgest  veasels.  The  new  dock,  constructed 
imder  Gustav  III.,  is  much  more  extensive,  and  oonsiBts  of  sevenl 
divisions  for  the  building  of  different  kinds  of  veasds;  it  is  likewise 
cut  in  the  granita  The  other  buildings  are  the  arsenal,  the  aitiUeiy- 
yard,  and  the  admiralty.  The  buildings  and  constructions  connected 
with  the  naval  arsenal  and  dockyard  are  separated  from  Uie  town  by 
a  walL  The  greatest  inconvenience  to  which  the  inhabitants  are 
exposed  is  the  want  of  good  water.  The  manufactures,  which,  excepting 
the  naval  equipments  made  in  the  royal  arsenal,  are  unimportant 
comprise  linen,  tobacco,  and  refined  sugar;  metals,  potash,  Ac.,  are 
exported.  Steamboats  between  Stockholm  and  CaAdiamn  (a  small 
sea-port,  26  miles  W.  from  Carlskrona,  with  a  population  of  4200)  call 
at  Carldbx)na. 

The  province  of  Cariskiona  has  an  area  of  1180  square  miles,  and 
had  in  1845  a  population  of  102,842. 

CARLSBUHE  (Karlsruhe),  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
stands  in  the  drcle  of  Mittel-Rhein,  about  4  miles  east  of  the  Rhine,  on 
the  railway  between  Mannheim  and  BAle,  being  84  miles  S.  from  the 
former  and  128  miles  N.K.E.  from  the  latter  town:  population, 
24,000.  It  stands  at  an  elevation  of  872  feet  above  the  level  of  tiie 
sea  and  50  feet  above  that  of  the  Rhine,  in  48**  56'  N.  lat,  S*'  22'  E. 
long.  Its  origin  was  a  hunting-seat  built  on  the  spot  by  Charles 
William,'maxgrave  of  Baden,  in  1715.  It  is  constructed  in  the  form 
of  an  extended  fan,  the  grand  ducal  palace  constituting  the  central 
pointy  from  which  the  streets  and  avenues  diverge.  The  streets  com- 
mence from  a  semicircular  row  of  handsome  houses  which  fronts  the 
palace^  and  is  called  the  Qreat  Circle.  The  style  of  the  houses  is 
various ;  some  are  in  the  Dutch,  some  in  the  French,  and  many  in  a 
mixed  Greek  and  Roman  si^le.  The  palace  is  remarkable  only  for 
its  tower  called  Bleythurm,  which  stands  in  its  centre;  the  right 
wing  of  the  edifice  contains  the  public'  library  of  90,000  volumes,  a 
collection  of  antiquities,  coins,  Ac. ;  and  the  left  wing,  the  church  of 
the  court.  The  view  from  the  Blejfthunn  is  splendid,  comprehending 
the  whole  dty  and  the  Hardt  Forest,  which  nearly  surrounds  the 
town,  and  is  pierced  by  roads  corresponding  with  the  several  streets ; 
beyond  this  to  the  west  are  seen  the  Yosges  Mountains  and  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Rhine,  the  Black  Forest  Moimtains  on  the  south,  and 
the  Bergstrasse  on  the  north.  The  (keat  Circle  contains  the 
government  offices,  and  the  palace  of  the  Margrave  Maximilian. 
Carlsruhe  has  nine  public  squares,  the  finest  of  wluch  is  the  market- 
place. The  stone-pyramid,  with  an  inscription  in  memory  of  Charles 
William  the  founder  of  the  place,  whose  remains  are  inclosed  in  it, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  square.  The  new  Protestant,  the  new 
Catholic,  and  the  garrison  churches  are  handsome  buildings.  The 
building  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  three  stories  high,  and  contains 
two  fine  halls  for  die  sittings  of  the  two  chambers,  besides  residences 
for  the  president,  officers,  ^.,  and  depositories  for  the  archives  and 
papers.  Among  the  important  institutions  of  Calsruhe^  to  all  which 
are  attached  handsome  buildings,  are^the  museum,  the  mint  and 
offices  of  works,  the  academy  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  with  a  picture 
gallery  attached  to  it,  the  arsenal,  polytedbmic  school,  post-office,  and 
barracks.  The  town  also  possesses  a  botanical  garden,  a  veterinary 
school,  four  hospitals,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  and  other  useful  and 
benevolent  institutions.  There  is  a  theatre  attached  to  the  palace. 
The  inhabitants  derive  their  livelihood  principally  from  trade,  mecha- 
nical employments,  and  manufacturea  The  chief  manufactures  are 
silks,  cottons,  carpets,  woollens,  jewellery,  tobacco,  snuff,  leather, 
carriages,  and  articles  of  luxury.  The  Palace  Gardens  and  those 
called  Amaliensruhe  are  always  open  to  the  public,  and  afford  plea- 
sant promenades.  There  are  also  many  attractive  spots  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct 
from  the  Durlach.     [Badek.] 

CARLSTADT.    [Cboatia.] 

CARLTON,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  township  and  the  seat  of 
a  Gilbert  Poor-Law  Incorporation,  in  the  parish  of  Gtuiseley  and  upper 
division  of  the  wapentake  of  Skyrack.  Carlton  is  situated  in  58"  53' 
N.  lat,  1*"  40'  W.  long. ;  distant  2  miles  S.E.  from  Otley,  and  28  miles 
W.  b^  S.  from  York.  The  population  of  the  township  in  1851  was 
185,  mduding  79  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  Carlton  Gilbert  Incor- 
poration contains  40  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  86,084 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  68,610. 

CARLUKE.    [Lanarkshire.] 

CARMEL,  a  range  of  hills  connected  by  a  chain  of  lower  hills  with 
the  central  mountuios  of  Palestine,  runs  in  a  north-west  direction  and 
terminates  abruptly  in  the  sea  in  a  bold  promontory,  which  is  called 
Mowni  Carmdy  and  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Acre. 
The  range  rises  rapidly  from  the  coast  to  the  height  of  about  1500 
feet,  and  its  whole  length  is  about  18  milea  It  separates  the  great 
plain  of  Philistia  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  coast  of 
Phodpicia.    It  ia  composed  of  limestone,  and  was  formerly  noted  for 
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its  fertility.  On  the  rommitB  of  the  range,  oalra,  pines,  and  other 
trees  grow ;  and  the  vines  and  oliye-trees  wnich  are  still  seen  among 
the  brambles  indicate  tiiat  its  suiface  was  onoe  under  oultivation. 
The  sides  are  still  oovered  with  rich  pasture,  where  shepherds  feed 
their  flocks  as  they  did  when  the  Hebrew  prophets  described  it  as  the 
'  habitation  of  shepherds.'  The  Kiahon  runs  along  the  eastern  base 
of  Carmcl  into  the  Bay  of  Khaifa. 

Mount  Carmd  is  celebrated  in  the  Old  Testament  for  the  saorifloe  of 
Elijah  (2  KingSy  zxiii),  and  the  Ikme  of  this  miracle  made  it  be  re* 
garded  even  by  pagans  as  a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity.  The  site  of 
Eiyah's  altar  la  wHali  pointed  out.    Carmel  contains  numerous  caves, 

Sarticularly  on  the  western  side.  At  the  north-western  extremity  of 
[ount  Cannel  is  a  monastery  belonging  to  the  Carmelite  monks,  who 
took  their  denomination  from  this  mountain  :  the  monastery  is  believed 
to  be  built  over  the  spot  where  Elijah  and  Elisha  had  their  abode. 

The  little  town  of  doi/o,  or  Khaifa  (the  ancient  Porphyrium),  at 
the  northern  base  of  Mount  Carmel,  is  of  some  importance  on  aeoount 
of  its  roadrtead.  Com,  cotton,  sesamum,  and  Galilean  and  Samarian 
oils  are  exported  from  Caifiu 

CARNAC.    [MoRBiHAV.] 

CARNAC.    [Thebes.] 

GARNATIO,  a  provmoe  In  the  south  of  Hindustan,  extending 
between  8°  and  16"*  N.  lat,  and  between  77''  and  81**  E.  long.  This 
province  comprehends  the  former  dominions  of  the  Nabobs  of 
Arcot,  stretohmg  from  Cape  Comorin  on  the  S.  to  the  small  river 
Qundigama,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  Circars  on  the  N. 
On  the  £.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  having  a  line  of  coast 
560  miles  long;  and  on  the  W.  are  Ooimbatore,  the  Barramahal 
districts,  and  the  territory'  ceded  by  the  Nizam.  The  breadth  of  the 
province,  no  where  greater  than  110  miles,  averages  about  75  miles, 
and  is  narrowest  towards  the  north.  The  chain  of  hills  known  as  the 
Eastern  Qhauts  commences  in  the  south,  about  11°  20'  N.  latw,  and 
extends  northward  in  a  direct  line  to  16*^  N.  lat.,  separating  the 
Camatic  throughout  its  extent  into  two  divisions,  one  called  Camatio 
Balaghauts,  or  above  the    Ghauts   fBALAOHAUTsl ;   the    other  the 


Camatio  Payeenghaut,  or  below  the  Ghauts.  The  province  is  further 
divided  in  length  into  three  parts,  severally  called  the  Southern,  the 
Central,  and  the  Northern  Camatic.  The  first  of  these  divisions  is 
south  of  the  river  Colerun,  tlie  northern  branch  of  the  Cavery,  which 
runs  from  Trichinopoli  to  the  Bay  of  BengaL  This  part  of  the 
Camatio  did  not  form  an  integrsl  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Nabob  of 
Aroot^  but  was  tributary  to  that  chief.  The  principal  towns  which  it 
oontainsareCatrical,  Cuddalobb,  Madura,  Nagore,  Negapatam,Tai^ore^ 
Tinnevelly,  Tranquebar,  and  Trichinopoli.  The  Centiid  Camatio  hai 
the  Colerun  for  its  southern  and  the  Pannair  for  its  northern 
boundary.  Its  chief  towns  are  Madras,  Aroot,  Chandergeiy, 
Ching^eput,  Conjeveram,  Ginjee,  Nellore,  Pondicherry,  Pulicat,  Vel- 
lore,  and  Wallajabad.  The  Northern  Camatio  oomprehends  the 
remainder  of  the  province,  and  is  included  between  the  Pannair  on 
the  south  and  the  Gundigama  on  the  north;  of  its  towns,  which  are 
few  in  number,  we  mav  name  Saumgaum. 

Carricalf  at  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Cavery  River,  is  a  French 
aettlement.  The  river  is  here  navigable  for  small  boats.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  15,000.  There  is  here  a  good  harbour.  The  town 
possesses  considerable  trade.  JIftuittra,  situated  near  the  Vaygaru 
River,  is  a  fortified  oity,  about  270  miles  B.W.  frt>m  Madras.  The 
population  formerly  amounted  to  40,000,  but  is  now  probably  not 
half  that  number.  The  walls  of  its  ancient  fortifications  remain,  and 
a  laige  palace,  a  great  temple  with  pyramidal  towers,  with  numerous 
Hindoo  edifices,  attest  the  former  extent  and  magnificence  of  the 
place.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  regularly  built,  but  the  dwellings 
of  the  inhabitants  are  of  an  inferior  description.  Nagore,  on  the 
Nagore  River,  a  branch  of  the  Cavery,  at  its  embouchure  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  is  a  populous  city,  with  a  considerable  trada  The 
houses  are  well  built.  The  city  possesses  several  mosques, 
a  square  tower  150  feet  high,  and  other  public  buildings.  NegO' 
|MU<un,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  about  50  miles  B.  frY>m  Tanjore, 
was  formerly  a  Portuguese  and  afterwards  a  Dutch  settlement  of 
importance,  but  has  lost  its  trade  since  it  was  united  to  the  British 
dominions  in  1783.  Tanjore^  the  capital  of  the  Raja  of  Tanjore,  is 
situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Cavery,  in  10*  47'  N.  lat.,  79'  13' 
K  long.,  distant  40  miles  £.  from  Trichinopoli :  the  population  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  85,000  to  80,000.  The  cii«umferenoe 
of  the  city  and  the  suburbs  is  about  six  miles.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  strength,  being  defended  by  two  forts,  which  are  connected 
with  each  other;  bo&  are  surrounded  by  walls  built  of  laige  stones, 
and  by  broad  and  deep  wet  ditches.  The  city  is  regularly  built, 
and  is  said  to  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  good  houses  than 
any  other  town  in  Southern  Hindustan,  The  ^aoe  of  tiie  raja 
is  in  the  larger  fort  An  extensive  Hindoo  temple  is  ntuated 
in  the  smaller  fort  There  is  here  an  English  church.  TimneoMy, 
60  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Cape  Comorin,  is  situated  in  a  veiy  well 
oultivated  country  not  fur  from  the  mountains.  Tnmqiudtar,  formerly 
a  Danish  settlement,  is  a  fortified  sea-port  town.  It  was  purchased 
by  England  in  1840.  The  town  possesses  a  good  harbour,  and  some 
Qommeroei  The  population  may  be  about  20,000.  Tranquebar  is  a 
prindpalstationof  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  Hindustan.  TriM" 
nopoU  is  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence  on  the  light  bank  of  the  river 


Cavery ;  it  is  fortified,  and  is  said  to  contain,  including  the  suburbs, 
upwards  of  80,000  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  generally  inferior  to 
those  of  Tanjore.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton-cloth, 
jewellery,  and  horse  equipments.  The  head-quarters  of  the  south 
division  of  the  Madras  army  is  at  TrichinopolL  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  a  palace,  a  mosque,  and  two  Hindoo  temples.  Chander' 
gery,  is  a  fortified  town,  situated  in  13*"  48'  N.  lat,  79*  17'  E  long., 
about  85  miles  N.W.  from  Madras.  ChingUpvA  is  situated  in  12**  46' 
N.  lat,  80*  2'  E  long.,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Palair,  distant  about 
88  miles  8.S.W.  ftOTd  Madras.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  the 
houses  are  of  mean  appearanoe.  The  fort  has  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  decay.  In  1751  it  was  taken  by  the  French  and  retained  by 
them  till  1752  when  Captain,  afterwards  Lord  Olive  retook  the  place. 
Conjeveraniy  called  by  the  natives  Runji,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley 
watered  by  the  smaU  river  Wegawutty,  m  12*  49'  N.  Ut,  79*  48' 
E.  long.  The  town  is  built  in  a  straggling  manner,  and  resembles  a 
series  of  villages  interspersed  with  extensive  gardens  and  |>lantationa. 
The  streets,  which  are  wide  and  regularly  laid  out,  are  planted  on 
each  side  with  ooooa-nut  trees  and  bastard  cedars.  The  nouses  are 
only  one  story  high ;  they  have  mud  walls  and  are  roofed  with  tiles. 
Each  house  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  a  small  court  in 
the  centre.  A  oonsiderable  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  weavers,  and 
employ  themselves  in  making  red  handkerchiefs,  turbans,  and  cloths 
adapted  for  the  dresses  of  the  natives.  Conjeveram  is  also  the 
residence  of  numerous  Brahmins  belonging  to  temples  dedicated  to 
Siva  and  Vishnu,  which  are  much  frequented.  The  pagoda  of  Siva 
is  a  large  building  said  to  oontain  1000  pillars,  many  of  them  elabo> 
rately  sculptured.  The  pagoda  dedicated  to  Vishnu  Conjee  is  not  so 
large,  but  is  more  highly  venerated.  It  was  from  this  building  that 
the  town  obtained  its  name  of  Conjeveram.  There  are  numerous 
pagodas,  near  which  are  placed  large  tanks ;  in  one  of  these,  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  the  great  pagoda,  every  Brahmin  who  visits  the 
place  for  the  firvt  time  must  perform  his  ablutions,  and  he  must 
spend  money  in  charity ;  the  sums  thus  raised  being  in  ta^t  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  Brahmins  belonging  to  the  temple.  Oii^ee  is 
situated  in  12*  12^  N.  lat,  79*  28*  E.  long.,  distant  85  miles  N.W. 
from  Pondicherry.  It  was  formerly  considered  by  the  natives  as  the 
strongest  fort  in  the  Camatia  The  works  cover  the  summits  and 
great  part  of  the  sides  of  three  detached  rocky  mountuns,  upwards  of. 
600  feet  high,  and  difficult  of  access :  the  whole  are  oonnected  by 
lines  which  inclose  the  plain  between  the  mountains,  and  contain 
within  them  a  fortified  barrier,  dividing  the  worku  into  an  outer  and 
inner  fort  This  fortress  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  and  was  suooessAiUy  strengthened  by  its  Mohammedan  and 
Mahratta  posseasorsi  It  surrendered  to  the  British  in  1761,  and  has 
since  been  oompletely  neglected.  NeUorej  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Pennair  River,  is  a  populous  place,  and  has  a  considerable 
amount  of  trade.  Pondiohbrbt,  formerly  the  principal  seat  of  the 
French  power  in  Hindustan,  will  be  described  in  a  separate  article. 
PiUicai  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  lake  separated  from  the  sea  by  a 
low  sandy  beaoh,  in  18*  25'  N.  lat,  80*  24'  E.  long.,  28  miles  N. 
from  Madras.  The  Dutch  formed  a  settlement  here  as  early  as  1609, 
and  afber  the  loss  of  Negapatam  made  it  their  chief  station  on  ^e 
Coromandel  coast  Vdlore  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Palair;  in  12*  55'  N.  Ut,  79*  12'  E.  long.,  about  20  mUes  W.  from 
Aroot  Vellore  is  a  large  fortress,  containhig  spacious  barracks  and 
a  curious  pagoda,  commanding  the  main  road  from  the  coast  of  the 
Camatic  to  the  province  of  Mysore.  The  fortress  is  surrounded  by 
a  strong  stone  wall,  with  bastions  and  round  towers  at  short  distanoes, 
and  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch,  over  which  is  a  causeway,  forming 
the  only  entrance.  The  town,  which  is  large  and  populous,  is  con- 
nected with  the  fortress  by  extensive  outworks.  It  was  besieged  by 
Tippoo  Saib  in  1781,  but  unsuecessfrilly,  and  after  the  conquest  ot 
Senngapatam  it  became  the  residence  of  his  family,  but  on  their 
joining  in  a  revolt  in  1826  they  were  removed  to  Bengal.  WcUlajabad 
is  14  miles  N.W.  from  the  town  of  Chingleput,  in  12*  48'  N.  ktt, 
79*  58'  E.  long.,  and  contains  extensive  militaxy  cantonments.  SaiM^ 
gaum  is  situated  in  14*  25'  N.  lat,  79*  47'  E.  long.,  17  miles  N.W. 
iVom  Nellore. 

The  climate  of  the  Camatic  Payeenghaut,  which  haa  the  sea  on 
one  side  and  an  abrupt  mountain  ridge  on  the  other,  is  considered 
to  be  the  hottest  in  India^  Contiguous  to  the  coast  the  heat  is 
somewhat  mitigated  by  the  searbreeae.  The  fidlure  of  this  sea^breess^ 
which  sometimes  occurs  for  several  successive  days,  occasions  a  degree 
of  heat  highly  distressing  to  the  inhabitants,  the  Uiermometer  rising 
to  180*  in  the  shade.  From  May  to  July  occasional  showers  occur, 
and  sometimes  it  rains  heavily  and  continuously  for  three  or  four 
days,  by  which  the  air  is  cooled  and  vegetation  aasisted.  The  soil  of 
the  province  near  the  coast  is  a  mixture  of  sea-sand  and  loam,  sparingly 
intermixed  with  the  remains  of  marine  animals.  In  many  parts  the 
earth  Is  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  and  in  others  there  is  in  dry 
weather  a  oonsiderable  efflorescenoe  of  common  salt  upon  the  surikoe. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  Pannair,  the  Palair,  the 
Colerun,  and  the  Vaygaru.  The  Pannair  rises  in  Mysore,  near  the 
fortress  of  Nundydrug,  and  taking  a  south-easterly  direction,  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Cuddalore,  after  a  course,  including  its  windings,  of 
about  250  miles.  The  source  of  the  Palair  is  very  near  that  of  the 
Pannair:  it  has  a  winding  coarse  towards  the  north-east  of  about 
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220  miles,  mod  UHb  into  the  sea  near  Sadras,  in  12^  81'  N.  lat,  and 
SO"*  14'  K  long.  The  Golerun  as  above  mentioned  is  a  branch  of  the 
Cayery.  The  Yajgaru  rises  in  the  highlands  to  the  south  of  Mysore, 
flows  with  a  toleiably  direct  ooorse  south-east  past  ICadura,  and  fiJls 
into  the  sea  about  20  miles  south  of  Tondi,  in  9**  25'  N.  lat,  and 
70°  6'  R  long;  During  its  oourse  the  waters  of  this  river  are  much 
employed  for  irrigation,  and  near  its  mouth  there  is  a  laige  tank,  by 
which  it  is  in  great  part  absorbed :  its  channel  is  partially  diy  during 
tome  months  in  the  year. 

The  lowlands  are  diiefly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  their 
rent  depends  upon  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  irrigated. 
There  are  four  harvests  in  the  year,  two  of  which  are  raised  upon  the 
tame  ground.  The  increase  Ui  ordinary  seasons  is  usually  for  the 
first  crop  fifty-fold,  for  the  second  and  third  each  forty-fold,  and  for 
the  last  firam  twenty  to  thirty-fold  of  the  seed,  the  proportion  sown 
being  about  ten  bushels  to  the  English  acre.  The  high  grounds 
which  cannot  be  watered  are  principally  employed  for  raising  different 
descriptions  of  millet  and  a  few  leguminous  plants.  Sugar  imd  indigo 
are  cultivated  to  a  small  extent,  and  cotton  in  some  situations  grows 
luxuriantly. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Camatic  are  Hindoos.  A 
great  part  of  the  land  is  rented  by  Brahmins,  who  employ  labourers 
of  the  inferior  castes.  The  most  numerous  class  of  cultivators  is  that 
of  Sudras,  many  of  whom  perfonn  all  the  operations  of  the  farm  with 
their  own  hands. 

The  first  invasion  of  the  Camatic  on  the  part  of  the  Mohammedans 
was  in  the  year  1810,  when  the  Hindoo  sovereign  was  made  tributary 
to  the  Mogul  emperor.  In  1717  Niaam-ul-Mulk  obtained  independent 
posaeaaiou  of  the  south  of  India,  and  the  dependence  of  the  Camatic 
upon  the  throne  of  Delhi  ceased.  On  the  deati^  of  Uie  Nabob  of  the 
Camatic  in  1749  the  succession  was  disputed  by  Chunda  Saheb  imd 
Mohammed  Ali,  more  commonly  called  Walla-jah.  Walla-jah  was 
supported  by  the  English,  and  through  their  exertions  was  established 
as  Nabob  of  the  Camatic.  Walla-jah  was  retained  by  the  English  as  a 
subsidiary  ally  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1795,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Oomdut-ul-Omrah.  In  1801  the  civil  and 
military  government  of  the  Camatic  was  transferred  to  the  East  India 
Company  by  the  Nabob  Azlm-ul-Omrah,  upon  the  Company  engaging 
to  pay  him  annually  one-fifbh  of  the  net  revenue  of  the  country,  and 
providing  for  the  principal  officers  of  his  government.  [Aboot.]  In 
every  part  of  the  province  there  were  formeriy  numerous  fortresses. 
Many  of  the  forU  have  crumbled  to  pieces,  snd  those  still  visible  are 
fiuit  falling  to  decay,  while  the  towns  and  vilisges  have  multiplied  in 
number  an4  increased  in  extent. 

(Rennell,  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  ffvndtutan  ;  Heyne,  ffittorieal  and 
Slaiiaticai  TracU  on  India,;  Mill,  Sistorg  of  British  India ;  KeporU  of 
Commiiiees  of  House  of  Commom  on  the  Affaire  of  India,) 
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CAROLINA,  NORTH,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  state  of  Virginia,  W.  by  Tennessee,  S.  by  Oeoigia 
and  South  Carolina,  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  lies  be- 
tween 83"*  60'  and  86'  30'  N.  Ut.,  76"  26'  and  84"  80'  W.  long.  Its 
extreme  length  from  near  the  source  of  the  Tennessee  River  to  Cape 
Hatteraa  is  420  miles ;  its  extreme  breadth  in  the  eastern  part  is  180 
railea,  diminishing  in  the  western  part  to  only  20  miles.  Thft  area  is 
45,000  square  milea.  The  total  population  in  1860  was  869,039,  of 
whom  663,028  were  whites,  316,011  coloured  persons,  and  881  Indiana. 
The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  population  and  the  propor- 
tion of  slaves  in  this  state  since  1820.    The  total  population  in 

]  820  was  688,820,  indttding  14,612  fr«e  eol.  pertons  and  295,017  slaves. 

1630    „    787,087,         „         19,548  „  285,601      ^ 

1S40    „    758,410,         „         22,782  „  245,817      « 

1850    „    869,039,         ^         97,468  „  S88»548      ^ 

The  federal  repmentative  population  in  1860  was  758,619,  in  which 
number  three-fiftha  of  the  daves  are  included.  This  entitlss  the 
state  to  send  eight  representatives  to  Congress.  To  the  Senate,  like 
each  of  the  other  United  States,  North  Carolina  sends  two  members. 

Coast4inef  Surface. — ^The  coast  runs  from  the  borders  of  South 
Carolina  nearly  east  to  Cape  Fear,  and  thence  in  a  generally  east- 
north-east  direction  to  Cape  Hatteraa,  and  thence  nearly  due  north 
to  the  borders  of  Virginia.  It  exhibits  a  very  peculiar  character. 
Beaides  Cape  Hatteraa  it  has  two  other  projecting  points.  Cape  Look- 
out and  Cape  Fear,  which  latter  is  on  an  island  about  eight  miles  in 
length  and  from  one  to  three  miles  in  width,  called  Smith's  Island. 
By  these  three  capes  two  open  bays  are  formed,  Onslow  Bay  and 
Htdeigh  Bay.  Near  Cape  Fear  is  a  deep  inlet  formed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Cape  Fear  Hiver ;  but  along  the  whole  ahore  of  Onslow  Bay, 
an  extent  of  120  miles,  the  flat  coast  is  lined  by  low  barren  sandy 
islands,  or  more  properly  ssnd-banks,  extending  parallel  to  the  shore 
at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  the  islands  themselves  being  from  half 
a  mile  to  a  mile  wide.  This  series  of  islands  is  traversed  by  seyeral 
inlets,  whidi  are  not  narigable,  except  New  Inlet  by  Smith  s  Island 
and  Bogue  Inlet  in  OnslOw  Bay,  and  these  are  praeticable  only  for 
small  vessels.  From  the  .islands  extenriva  shoals  extend  far  into  the 
sea  and  with  the  fmious  gsles  which  prevail  greatly  inciease  the 


dangerous  chsracter  of  the  coast  navigation.  From  Cape  Hatteraa 
the  shoal  extends  farther  than  ttom  any  other  pomt,  and  the  vicinity 
of  this  cape  Is  oonssqnently  especially  dreaded  by  the  mariner,  befaig 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  coast  of  the 
United  States.  Near  Cape  Lookout,  and  between  it  and  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  the  same  character  of  coast  continues,  except  that  the  islands 
ars  not  so  frequently  broken  by  inlets,  but  continue  in  one  place  foTty 
or  fifty  miles  and  upwarda  The  islands  are  also  broader,  measuring 
from  one  to  two  miles  in  width.  But  though  along  this  coast  the 
ssndy  islands  extend  in  straight  lines,  the  shores  of  the  mainland 
^behind  them  are  broken  by  numerous  arms  of  the  sea  which  penetrate 
to  a  considerable  distance  inland,  and  which  like  the  outer  sea  have 
numerous  shoala  There  are  also  two  extensive  soui^ds,  Pamlico  and 
Albemarle  sounds.  Pamlico  Sound  extends  from  south>west  by  west 
to  north-east  by  east  70  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  16  miles,  and 
tenninates  inland  in  the  wide  bays  of  the  Neuse  and  Pamlioo  rivers. 
It  is  connected  on  the  north<-east  with  Albemarle  Sound,  and  opens 
into  Raleigh  Bay  by  Ocracock  Inlet,  which  may  be  considered  ss  the 
mouth  of  the  sound,  and  has  14  feet  of  water  at  mean  and  only  six 
feet  at  low  tide.  Albemarle  Sound  runs  due  west  into  the  mainland 
about  60  miles  by  10  miles  in  width ;  but  it  sends  off  lateral  brandieSy 
especially  to  the  north,  which  run  ftom  12  to  16  miles  inland.  Albe- 
marle Sound  has  no  practicable  connection  with  the  ocean.  Extending 
northward  firom  the  mouth  of  Albemarie  Sound  is  Currituck  Sound, 
which  is  60  miles  long  and  from  2  to  10  miles  wide.  The  peculiar 
character  of  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  deprives  it  of  good  harbours, 
though  there  are  several  large  rivers.  Cape  Fear,  with  18  feet  of 
water,  is  the  deepest  inlet  that  the  state  possessea 

The  surfaos  of  North  Carolina  presents  three  well-marked  natural 
divisions.  The  western  portion,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  its  surface,  lies  in  the  Alleghany  or  Appalachian  Mountains 
[ALLEaBAVY  Mountains],  and  is  traversed  by  several  of  its  ridges. 
To  the  east  of  them  extends  the  higher  terrace,  or  the  hilly  country, 
which  occupies  a  little  more  than  one^fourth  of  its  surfaca  Between 
this  region  and  the  coast  spreads  the  lower  terrace,  or  the  level 
country,  which  comprehends  nearly  one-half  of  the  state.  The 
boundary-line  between  the  two  terraces  begins  on  the  north  at  the 
Mundford  Falls  of  the  river  Roanoke  above  Halifax,  and  extends 
south-south-west  to  Smithfteld  on  the  Neuse,  and  to  Averysborough 
on  Cape  Fear  River,  and  terminates  on  the  river  Pedee  between 
Rockingham  and  Sneadaborough. 

The  low  country,  stretching  firom  100  to  140  miles  inlsnd  from  the 
coasts  exhibits  two  different  aspects.  Along  the  shore  it  is  partly 
covered  with  extensive  swamps  and  marshes,  and  traversed  by  muddy 
sluggish  rivers.  These  swamps  are  said  to  cover  an  area  equal  to  that 
of  one^enth  of  the  whole  state.  The  laigest  of  the  swamps  are  near 
Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds.  Between  these  sounds  is  the  Alligator 
or  Little  Dismal  Swamp,  which  is  of  little  less  extent  than  the  Qreat 
Dismsl  Swamp,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Albeouurle  Sound  and 
stretches  into  Virginia,  and  is  80  miles  long  and  from  10  to  12  milea 
wide.  In  the  centre  of  it  is  Drummond  Lake,  80  miles  in  oirouith 
The  swamps  south  of  the  Neuse  River  are  of  less  extent,  though 
several  of  them  are  from  16  to  20  miles  in  diameter.  The  principal 
are  Dover,  Holly,  Shelter,  and  Qreen  swamps.  These  swamps  are  the 
result  of  the  tides  and  partly  also  of  land-floods ;  and  may  be  oom^ 
pured  to  the  Sunderbunds  in  the  delta  of  the  Qauges.  They  ars 
mostly  covered  with  high  trees,  especially  cypresses,  csdan,  and  pines ; 
but  are  in  parts  ooverod  with  an  almost  impervious  growth  of  tall 
rank  grass  and  herbage.  The  soil  of  the  swamps  is  generally  a  sofb 
bog,  and  is  covered  knee-deep  with  water.  The  dry  tracts  of  land 
which  intersect  the  swamps  imd  the  parts  which  have  been  drained 
have  in  general  a  good  soil,  and  mudi  rice  and  cotton  is  raised  on 
them.  Between  the  swampy  country  and  the  hilly  region  extends^ 
in  breadth  40  miles  and  upwards,  a  tract  of  sandy  land  which  is 
mostly  level ;  but  in  some  places  there  ars  hills  200  fset  above  the 
adjacent  country.  The  soil  is  sterile  and  the  surfaee  oveigrown  with 
pine  forests.  The  rivers  have  a  much  quicker  course  than  through 
the  marshy  country,  and  along  their  banks  the  soil  is  better,  and  the 
pines  are  replaced  by  oak,  hickory,  maple,  beech,  fte.  This  paft  of 
the  country  is  only  cultivated  en  ibm  river4)ottoms. 

The  upper  terrace,  or  hilly  country,  lying  between  the  pine>1aads 
and  the  mountains,  is  at  a  mean  seveiml  hundred  feet  above  the  se% 
and  presents  an  agreeable  successkm  of  moderate  hills  with  gentle 
ascents,  and  of  wide  and  extensive  valleys.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is 
good,  consisting  of  a  black  and  fertile  mould,  and  yiaUs  rich  erops  of 
grain. 

That  portioa  of  North  Csrolina  which  is  within  the  Alleghsay 
Mountains  is  an  agreeable  alternaiioa  of  hills  and  valleys.  The  moun- 
tains £6nn  two  ridges,  of  which  the  west  is  called  the  Iron  Mountains 
(and  part  of  it  also  the  Stone  and  another  part  the  Smoky  Mountains) 
and  the  east  the  Blue  Ridge.  Both  are  united  at  seversl  plaoes  by 
short  intermediate  ridges.  The  highest  summit  is  Blsok  Mountain, 
the  loftiest  summit  of  the  AUeghanies,  which  attains  an  elevation  of 
6426  feet  Roan  Mountain  is  6038  feet^  Grandfather  Mountain  6666 
feet,  and  Table  Mountain  8420  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Ararat  or  Pilot  Mountain,  east  of  the  Bloe  Ridge,  and  about  16  miiea 
N.  from  Salem,  is  a  eolitsary  vytBUudel  hill  rising  from  a  oomparalive 
levell660ih«tiugh;  from  me  summit  rises  an  afanoet  pscpendioalar 
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oolumn  to  the  height  of  about  200  feet.  The  riyen  which  rise 
between  the  two  ridges  ran  west  to  the  Tennessee  River.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  whole  country  comprehended  between  the  two  mountain 
ridges  is  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile  in 
grain. 

Jlffdrograpk^,  Oommunieatiant, — ^AU  the  rivers  have  rapids  where 
they  pass  from  the  hJlly  country  to  the  low  region.  Their  course 
above  the  rapids  is  rather  swift ;  but  below  them  no  other  current  is 
observed  than  that  produced  by  the  tide,  which  ascends  to  the  rapids. 
They  offer  therefore  an  easy  navigation  up  to  the  hilly  country ;  but 
shifting  sand-bars  invariably  occur  at  their  mouth,  and  they  are 
generally  shallow ;  they  are  consequently  only  available  for  vessels  of 
light  draught. 

The  Boanoike  is  formed  by  two  branches,  the  Dan  and  Staunton, 
which  rise  and  unite  in  Virginia.  After  their  union  the  river  runs 
BOuUi-east  by  east,  and  six  miles  above  Halifax  forms  the  Mundford 
Falls.  Lower  down  its  course  is  excessively  circuitous ;  it  £bi11s  into 
Albemarle  Sound.  Its  course  from  the  junction  of  the  two  streams 
is  150  miles.  It  is  navigable  nearly  30  miles  from  its  mouth  for  the 
veBBels  which  navigate  the  sound,  and  boats  of  45  tons  can  ascend  to 
the  falls,  which  are  75  miles  from  its  mouth.  A  canal  enables  boats 
to  pass  round  the  fiJls,  and  the  navigation  ia  thus  continued  for  boats 
of  5  tons  up  to  the  Dan  and  Staunton.  The  Neuae  rises  in  the  centre 
of  the  upper  terrace,  and  runs  about  200  miles,  first  south-east  and 
then  south-east  by  ^»t  Below  Newbem  it  graduslly  spreads  into  a 
semicircular  bay,  which  opens  into  the  wider  expanse  of  Pamlico 
Sound :  it  is  navigable  for  boats  in  the  (greater  part  of  its  course. 
Between  the  Roanoke  and  the  Neuse  is  the  Tar,  which  also  enters 
Pamlico  Sound,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  water 
up  to  Washington,  30  miles,  and  for  boats  to  Tarborough,  90  miles. 
Cape  Fear  River  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  Deep  River  and  Haw 
River,  which  rise  in  the  normem  part  of  the  state,  and  unite  at  Hay- 
wood, in  Chatham  county.  The  Cape  Fear  River  flows  by  a  general 
course  south-east  for  250  miles,  till  it  enters  the  Atlantic  about  10 
miles  N.  from  Cape  Fear.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  12  feet 
of  water  to  Wilmington,  84  miles  from  the  sea;  and  sloops  may  ascend 
to  Fayetteville,  which  is  96  miles  higher  up.  There  are  several  other 
streams,  but  none  of  any  great  importance,  for  purposes  of  communi- 
cation ;  many  of  them  are  capable  of  being  made  largely  available  for 
mechanical  power.  The  onlv  canals  are  the  Dismid  Swamp  Canal, 
which  with  its  branches  is  (miefly  used  for  lumbering  purposes,  and 
Harlow  Canal,  which  unites  the  Neuse  River  to  Beaufort  Some 
important  works  are  however  projected  for  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Deep  and  Cape  Fear  rivers. 

The  total  length  of  railways  completed  in  North  Carolina  on 
January  1st,  1858,  was  492  miles.  The  only  through  line  yet 
finished  is  the  Weldon  and  Wilmington  railway,  which  unites  with 
the  Petersbuxg  railway  running  north,  and  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke 
line  to  NorfoUi  (Viiginia) ;  and  at  Wilmington  with  the  Wilmington 
and  Manchester  railway,  which  connects  it  with  the  railways  of  South 
Carolina :  its  entire  length  is  162  miles.  The  North  Carolina  Central 
railway  runs  from  the  Weldon  and  Wilmington  line,  near  Ghiilds- 
borou^,  tlurough  Raleigh,  Hillsborough,  and  Lexington  to  Charlotte, 
where  it  unites  with  the  South  Carolina  railways :  its  entire  length  is 
223  miles.  The  Gaston  and  Raleigh  line  runs  from  Qaston,  on  the 
Roanoke,  to  the  capital,  Raleigh  (87  miles),  where  it  joins  the  Central 
line.  At  (laston  it  is  connected  with  the  Greenville  and  Roanoke 
line,  which  is  21  miles  long,  and  joins  the  Petersburg  line  at  Hicksford 
in  Virginia. 

QeUogy  and  Mineralogy, — ^The  geological  character  of  this  state  has 
been  incidentally  aoticed  under  Allbohaut  MouNTAiifB.  The  low 
country  stretching  inland  from  the  coast  is  of  the  tertiary  and  creta- 
ceous formations,  consisting  generally  of  deposits  of  clay,  marl,  and 
sand,  in  which  have  been  found  the  remains  of  extinct  gigantic 
quadrupeds,  as  the  mastodon,  and  large  quantities  of  shells.  Veins 
of  limestone,  copperas,  and  bog-iron  also  oocur.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
assimilates  tiiese  strata  to  the  English  crag  and  the  faluns  of  Tou- 
raine.  West  of  this  district  are  mica^chist  and  granite  rocks, 
covered  in  parts  with  unconformable  red-sandstone.  According  to 
Professor  Olmstead,  who  has  made  an  official  survey  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  great  slate  formation  it  about  20  miles  wide,  and  runs  from 
Granville  county  in  a  south-western  direction  across  the  state.  Within 
this  district  occur  numerous  beds  of  porphyry,  soapstone,  serpentine, 
ftc.  Connected  with  these  formations  are  the  carboniferous  strata, 
which  occur  chiefly  in  Chatham,  Moore,  and  Orange  counties,  near  the 
middle  of  the  state,  and  afford  valuable  veins  of  bituminous  coaL 
West  of  the  slate  and  coal  districts  is  another  belt  of  primaryy*  Silurian, 
vid  quartziferous  rocks,  which  reaches  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  in  this 
belt  oocun  the  celebrated  North  Carolina  Gold  Region— prior  to  the 
remarkable  discoveries  in  California  the  richest  gold  district  in  the 
United  States. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  this  state  is  very  considerable.  The  gold 
district  of  this  part  of  North  America  extends  along  the  foot  of  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  AU^hany  Mountains  between  82^  and  38° 
N.  lat,  and  the  richest  part  of  this  district  lies  within  the  state  of 
North  Carolina.  The  axis  of  the  gold  formation  Ues  generally  in  a 
Boi*th-east  and  south-west  direction,  and  extends  through  the  counties 
of  Rockingham,  Guildford,  Davidsoui  Rowan,  Oabarras,  Mecklenbuig, 


and  Anson,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  hilly  country  or  upper  terrace. 
The  metal  is  found  in  superficial  deposits  and  in  rock-veins,  and 
usually  in  connection  with  quartz,  but  in  slate,  gneiss,  and  granite 
strata.  The  superficial  deposits  generally  yield  the  richest  ore,  in  the 
deeper  veins  the  gold  requiring  much  trouble  to  extract  from  the 
sulphurots  with  which  it  is  combined.  The  gold  is  found  in  small 
flakes  and  grains,  and  also  in  lumps  of  from  20  to  80  ounces :  lumps 
of  4  lbs.  weight  have  occasionallv  been  found,  and  on  one  occasion  a 
mass  was  obtained  weighing  28  lbs.  No  authentic  account  has  been 
rendered  of  the  quantity  of  gold  annually  obtained ;  it  has  been  esti- 
mated at  between  three  and  four  millions  of  dollars,  but  the  estimate 
is  of  little  value  owing  to  the  fiict  of  a  large  part  of  the  gold  being  pur- 
chased on  the  spot  by  dealers  for  manufacturers  and  others,  while  a  good 
deal  passes  into  the  banks  as  deposits,  and  a  good  deal  more  ciroiuiates 
through  the  mining  district,  the  smaller  grains  being  put  into  goose- 
quills  and  employed  as  currency ;  and  no  return  of  these  amounts  is 
made.  The  quantity  converted  into  coin  at  the  mint  of  North  Caro- 
lina, though  considerable,  affords  a  very  insufficient  indication  of  the 
entire  quantity  obtained. 

Iron-ore  is  found  extensively,  and  largely  wrought,  especially  in  the 
counties  of  Rockingham,  Stokes,  Surrey,  and  Lincoln,  whero  it  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  magnetic  oxide ;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Deep 
River  it  is  found  overlying  the  coal,  and  consequently  in  the  most 
advantageous  situation  for  smelting :  it  also  occurs  in  the  form  of 
argillaceous  iron-oro,  and  as  bog-iron.  Copperas  and  plumbago  are 
found  in  some  places. 

The  great  coal  deposits  ara  believed  to  occupy  an  area  of  150  square 
miles.  The  region  which  has  been  most  thoroughly  examined  occu- 
pies a  length  of  15  miles  and  a  breadth  of  from  five  to  six  miles,  chiefly 
in  Chatham  and  Mooro  counties  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Deep 
River,  one  of  the  principal  affluents  of  Cape  Fear  Ri^er.  The  beds  of 
coal  average  upwards  of  seven  feet  of  thickness,  and  afford  both  bitu- 
minous and  anthracite  coal  of  the  best  quality.  Coal  is  also  found  in 
some  other  puts  of  the  state. 

Climate^  Soil,  Agriculture. — ^The  climate  varies  in  the  three  natural 
divisions  of  the  state.  In  the  mountain  region  the  frost  sometimes 
lasts  three  or  four  months ;  but  is  not  much  felt  in  the  hilly  country, 
and  still  less  in  the  low  plain.  The  summers  aro  hot  and  sultry  m 
the  plain ;  and  the  exhalations  from  the  swamps  render  it  unhealthy 
from  June  to  October.  In  the  hilly  region  the  heat  is  moderated  by 
cool  breezes.  The  changes  of  temperaturo  are  sudden  and  frequent 
a  cold  night  being  oft^  succeeded  by  an  intensely  hot  day.  The 
climate  of  the  mountains  is  very  temperate  and  healthy.  The  average 
range  of  the  thermometer  at  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  27  miles 
N.W.  from  Raleigh,  is  86**  Fahr.,  the  greatest  heat  being  96%  the 
lowest  10%  mean  temperaturo  59'7''.  The  avenge  number  of  rainy 
days  in  the  year  is  98,  of  cloudy  days  883,  of  clear  days  only  82. 
(Fisher.) 

The  difference  of  the  climate  influences  the  agricultural  products. 
On  the  hot  plain  cotton  ia  the  staple  production ;  rice  also  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  indigo  to  a  small  amount.  Farther  westward 
these  crops  aro  superseded  by  wheat,  maize,  and  other  species  of  grain, 
as  well  as  by  flax  and  tobacco.  In  the  mountain  region  grain  is  the 
principal  object  of  cultivation.  The  fig-tree  and  the  peach  generally 
succeed ;  and  in  the  western  districts  apples  and  pears  aro  plentiful 
The  pine-forests  occupy  a  vast  space,  covering  nearly  the  entiro  eastern 
section  of  the  state.  In  the  swamps  the  pine  attains  an  immense 
bulk,  while  long  spongy  mosses  hang  in  clusters  from  the  limbs. 
These  forests  produce  a  large  amount  of  lumber  for  exportation,  and 
also  yield  a  great  quantity  of  turpentine,  tar,  and  pitch.  Cedars  and 
cypresses  a^und  in  this  low  part  of  the  country.  In  the  hilly  dis- 
tricts the  prevalent  trees  aro  the  oak,  elm,  walnut,  cherry,  lime,  &a 
The  maple  and  poplar  aro  indigenous  throughout  the  state.  Among 
the  wild-growing  plants  aro  the  ginseng,  sarsaparilla,  myrtle,  and 
sugar-maple.  Tne  wild  vine  is  found  idl  over  the  country,  and  in 
some  parts  the  vine  has  been  successfully  cultivated 

In  1850  thero  wero  in  the  state  5,458,977  acres  of  improved  farm- 
lands, and  15,548,010  acres  of  unimproved  land  attached  to  farms, 
which  together  wero  valued  at  67,891,766  dollars.  The  number  of 
farms  under  cultivation  on  the  1st  of  June,  1850,  was  56,916.  The 
total  produce  of  the  principal  crops  in  1850  was  as  follows : — Wheat, 
2,180,102  bushels;  rye,  229,568  bushels;  maize,  27,941,051  bushels; 
oats,  4,052,078  bushels;  potatoes,  5,098,444  bushels;  rioe,  5,465,868 
pounds;  tobacco,  11,984,786  pounds;  cotton,  29,539,600  pounds. 
Barley  and  buckwheat  and  peas  and  beans  aro  also  raised  in  consider- 
able quantities.  The  culture  of  flax  and  hemp  and  the  making  of 
wine  appear  to  be  declining. 

The  number  of  horses  in  1850  was  148,698 ;  of  asses  and  mules, 
25,259 ;  milch  cows,  221,779 ;  working  oxen,  87,809 ;  other  cattle, 
484,402;  sheep,  595,249;  pigs,  1,812,818.  The  products  of  animals 
were  thus  returned  .-—Wool,  970,378  lbs.;  butter,  4,146,290  lbs.; 
cheese,  95,921  lbs. ;  and  the  value  of  artimals  slaughtered  during  the 
year,  5,767,866  dollars. 

Wild  animals  were  formerly  very  numerous,  especially  deer,  bears, 
fto. ;  but  except  wolves  and  innld  cats  few  of  ^em  now  remain.  In 
the  upper  country  the  wild  turkey  is  still  common,  and  sometimes 
weighs  from  25  to  80  lbs.  Snakes  oocur  everywhere ;  alligators  inhabit 
the  swamps  and  lower  parts  of  the  rivers. 
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MamMfiyawUt  Chmmeree,  Jtc — North  Carolina  is  mainly  an  agri- 
cultural  state,  but  has  oonmderable  manofiftotuTing  industry.  The 
cotton  Tnamifaoture  employs  above  1600  hands  and  a  capital  of  above 
a  million  of  dollars.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  at  present  only 
small,  but  is  steadily  inoreasing.  The  iron  manufacture  employs  about 
500  persons.  There  are  extensive  tanneries,  breweries,  distilleries, 
potteries,  soap  and  candle-factories,  machine-works,  oairiage-iactoriei^ 
hardware  works,  and  numerous  saw  and  grist-mills. 

The  exports  in  1852  amounted  to  576,899  doUan^  the  imports  to 
300,488  dollars.  The  exports  consist  of  live  cattle,  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine,  lumber,  Indiui  com,  cotton,  tobacco,  pork,  Isrd,  tallow, 
hees'-wax,  myrtle-wax,  ginseng,  and  medicinal  roots  and  plants.  A 
considerable  portion  of  tiiese  are  sent  to  South  Carolina  and  Virginia 
to  be  exported  thence.  The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  North 
Carolina  in  1850  was  188  of  28,800  tons  burden,  of  which  140  vessels 
of  19,185  tons  were  American,  Uie  remainder  being  foreign.  The 
clearances  in  the  same  year  were  274  vessels  of  42,282  tons,  of  which 
212  vessels  of  30,789  tons  were  American.  The  total  shipping  owned 
in  the  state  in  1850  amounted  to  45,218  tons,  of  which  about  80,000 
tons  were  employed  in  the  coasting  trade. 

DivinMUf  Tovma,  <6c.— North  Carolina  is  divided  into  79  counties. 
None  of  the  towns  are  very  populous.  The  following  are  the  principal : 
the  population  is  that  of  1850 : — 

Raleigh,  the  capital  of  the  state,  population  4518,  is  situated  in 
35'  47'  N.  lat,  78*  48'  W.  long.,  about  6  miles  from  the  Neuae  River. 
It  stands  on  an  elevated  site,  and  is  a  r^gularly-buUt  town,  having  in 
the  centre  a  square  of  ten  aores^  from  wmch  extend  four  main  streets, 
99  feet  wide,  dividing  it  into  four  quarters,  and  in  the  centre  of  each 
of  these  quarters  are  squares  of  four  acres  ea^  from  which  proceed 
streets  66  feet  wide.  The  state-house  is  said  to  be  the  finest  building 
of  its  kind  in  the  Union  with  the  exception  of  the  state-house  of  Ohio 
in  Columbia.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens, 
but  has  the  tln-Qreoian  addition  of  a  dome.  The  o£her  principal 
buildings  are  the  court-house,  governor's  house,  secretary  of  state's 
house,  a  jail,  market-house,  a  state  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  not  yet 
finished,  the  grounds  of  which  are  four  acres  in  extent^  and  several 
churches.  There  are  several  schools.  Raleigh  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able business,  and  the  centre  of  the  railway  system  of  the  state.  Ten 
newspapers  are  published  in  the  town. 

Newbem,  the  former  capital  of  the  state^  population  4722,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neuse  River,  100  miles  RS.E.  from  Raleigh. 
The  town  is  well  built^  and  has  a  good  deal  of  commercial  activity. 
The  Neuse  is  one  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  Uie  Trent,  which  here 
fidls  into  it,  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  of  sufficient  depth 
to  admit  steam-vessels.  The  principal  exports  are  lumber,  naval 
stores^  and  agricultural  produce.  There  is  also  a  good  inland  trada 
The  town  contains  a  oourt-house,  jail,  and  four  churches. 

Wilmington,  the  chief  port  of  North  Carolina,  population  7264,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  about  85  miles  from 
the  Atlantic,  in  84"  11'  N.  hit,  78**  lO'  W.  long.  The  site  is  low, 
marshy,  and  unhealthy,  but  well  adapted  for  trade.  The  harbour 
has  a  shoal  at  its  entrance,  but  admits  vessels  of  800  tons  burden. 
The  total  tonnage  of  the  district  in  1850  was  15,198  tonp.  The  foreign 
commerce  during  the  same  year  was— entries,  118  vessels  of  20,670 
tons;  clearances,  175  vessels  of  81,098  tons.  The  public  buildings  are 
the  court-house,  jail,  and  several  churches.  It  has  five  newspapers. 
The  Wilmington  and  Weldon,  and  Wilmington  and  Manchester  rail- 
ways greatly  facilitate  the  trade  of  the  town. 

PayettevUU,  situated  one  mile  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  and  49  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Raleigh,  is  one  of  the  busiest  towns 
in  the  state :  population  4648.  The  town  is  regidarly  laid  out  with 
streets  100  feet  wide,  and  contains  a  court-house,  a  United  States 
arsenal  of  construction,  and  several  churdies.  It  has  considerable 
trade  in  grain,  flour,  tobacco,  and  naval  stores,  contains  cotton-mills 
and  flour,  grist,  and  saw-mills,  and  publishes  three  newspapers. 

The  only  other  places  requiring  notice  are — Bwnfori,  a  sea-port 
town  and  capital  of  Carteret  county,  126  miles  E.aE.  from  Raleigh : 
population  about  1800.  The  harbour,  which  is  safe  and  spacious, 
admits  vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water.  The  entrance  to  it  is  by  Old 
Topsail  Inlet,  west  of  Ci^e  Lookout.  The  town  has  a  good  coasting 
trade.  Charlotte,  the  capital  of  Mecklenburg  coimty,  population  about 
1800,  ii  situated  between  the  Sugar  and  Little  Sugar  creeks.  It  is 
the  centre  of  a  gold  mining  district^  and  contains  a  branch  of  the 
United  States  Mint.  Besides  the  county  buildings  it  contains  four 
jchurches,  and  supports  two  newspapers.  The  South  Carolina  rail- 
way has  its  terminus  here.  JUenton,  population  1607,  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  Eden  Bay,  where  the  Chowan  opens  into  Albemarle 
Sound.  It  is  the  capital  of  Chowan  county,  and  contains  the  usual 
county  buildings.  A  good  deal  of  shipping  belongs  to  Uie  place. 
Elizabeth  City,  tiie  capital  of  Pasquotank  county,  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Pasquotank  River,  20  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
Albemarle  Sound  :  population  about  800.  Vessels  drawing  7  feet  of 
water  ascend  to  the  city,  and  it  has  communication  with  the  Hampton 
Roads  by  means  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  CanaL  It  contains  the  usual 
county  buildings,  and  several  mercantile  establishments.  The  exports 
are  pine  lumber,  shingles,  and  staves,  chiefly  for  the  West  Indie& 
Three  newspapers  are  published  here.  Btixeibeth  Town,  the  capital  of 
Bladen  county,  population  about  600,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 


Cape  Fear  River,  40  miles  above  Wilmington.  It  contains  a  cooit- 
house,  jail,  &c,  and  has  a  considerable  river  trade.  QreenAorovgh,  the 
omitsJ  of  Guildford  county,  population  about  600,  situated  75  xniles 
W.N.W.  from  Raleigh,  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  and  several  neat 
dweUinga,  and  supports  two  newspapers ;  here  is  the  junction  of  the 
North  and  the  South  Carolina  railways.  QreenniJIle  is  the  capital  and 
situated  near  the  centre  of  Pitt  county,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tar 
River,  85  miles  above  its  confluence  with  Pamlico  River :  population^ 
1898.  It  contains  the  usual  county  buildings  and  several  good  storei^ 
and  is  a  place  of  some  trade.  Halifax,  the  capital  of  Halifax  county, 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Roanoke,  about  7  miles  below  tiie 
great  falls,  and  at  the  head  of  the  sloop  navigation.  A  canal  is 
carried  round  the  faUs  and  continues  the  boat  navigation  of  the 
Roanoke  180  miles  higher.  The  Wilmington  and  Weldon  railway 
adds  to  the  commercial  facilities  of  the  town.  Halifax  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade  in  cotton,  com,  and  lumber.  The  town  is  regularly 
laid  out^  and  contains  the  usual  county  buildings.  lAncolnton  is  the 
capital  and  stands  near  the  centre  of  Lincoln  county,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  LitUe  Catawba  River,  178  miles  W.  by  S.  fh>m  Raleigh : 
population  about  1000.  The  town  contains  the  usual  county  bmld- 
ings,  several  large  stores,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  some  extensive  cotton 
and  paper-mills  and  iron-works.  Oacford,  population  1978,  is  the 
capital  and  stands  near  the  centre  of  Granville  counly,  89  miles  N. 
from  Raleigh.  It  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  hospital,  and  market- 
house.  Plymouithj  population  951,  the  capital  of  Washington  county, 
is  situated  near  the  Roanoke,  a  few  miles  above  its  entrance  into 
Albemarle  Sound,  and  carries  on  a  laige  trade  in  lumber  and  ^he 
building  of  coasting  vessels.  Smithville,  population  1464,  on  the  left 
bank  and  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  opposite  Smith's  Island, 
has  a  good  harbour,  and  ii  a  place  of  some  trade.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  jail,  market-house,  and  several  churches.  Tarborough,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tar,  68  miles  £.  by  N.  from  Raleigh,  population 
about  700,  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  &c. :  steam-boats  ascend  the 
Tar  to  Tarborough.  Wathington,  population  about  1800,  \b  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tar  River,  at  its  confluence  with  Pamlico  River. 
Vessels  drawing  9  feet  of  water  can  load  and  unload  at  its  wharfs. 
There  is  a  considerable  coasting  trade.  The  public  buildings  are  a 
court-house,  jail,  and  three  ohurdies. 

Oovemment,  Judiciary,  Bdueation,  Jtc — ^The  legislative  body  consists 
of  a  Senate  of  50  members  and  of  a  House  of  Commons  of  120  mem- 
bers. Senators  are  chosen  biennially  in  districts  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  taxation.  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  chosen 
also  biennially,  not  less  than  one  for  each  county.  An  apportionment 
of  both  houses  was  made  in  1851,  and  a  new  apportionment  is  to  be 
made  every  twenty  years.  All  firee  white  men  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  who  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  state  for  twelve  months  pre- 
ceding the  election,  vote  for  members  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  land  is  a  necessary  qualification  to  vote  for 
a  senator.  No  descendant  of  a  negro  to  the  fourth  generation  is  to 
be  accounted  a  white  man  or  admissible  to  the  su£Erage.  The  governor 
Ib  elected  for  two  years  by  the  persons  qualified  to  elect  members  of  the 
house.  His  salary  is  2000  dollars  a  year,  with  the  use  of  a  furnished 
housa  The  governor,  with  the  council  of  state,  which  ii  elected  in 
the  same  wmy,  forms  tiie  executive. 

The  revenue  from  all  sources  for  the  year  ending  October  81, 1852, 
was  866,728  dollars ;  the  expenditi2k«  was  249,254  doUsrs,  being  an 
excess  of  income  of  117,474  dollars.  The  state  debt  is  a  contingent 
one  arising  from  endorsements  by  the  state  of  railway  bonds,  and 
amounted  on  November  1, 1852,  to  1,280,000  dollan.  The  militia  of 
the  state  is  composed  of  79,448  men,  of  whom  4267  are  commissioned 
officers.  Every  white  male  citizen  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  years, 
unless  exempt  by  law,  is  liable  to  militia  duty. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  presided  over  by  a  chief 
justice  and  two  associate  justices,  who  have  a  salary  of  2500  dollars 
each ;  and  seven  superior  or  circuit  courts,  each  presided  over  by  a 
judge  with  a  salary  of  1950  dollars.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  and 
superior  courts  are  appointed  by  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses,  and 
hold  their  office  during  good  behaviour. 

The  instruction  of  we  poorer  classes  is  less  attended  to  than  in 
many  other  states  of  the  Union.  A  board  of  literature  was  estab- 
lished in  1887  to  devise  a  plan  of  common  schools,  for  which  a  fund 
had  been  provided,  but  nothing  efiectual  has  yet  been  accomplished. 
There  are  in  the  state  about  200  academies  and  above  800  common 
schools,  which  are  attended  by  upwards  of  18,000  prpils.  The 
children  of  the  coloured  people  are  excluded  by  tfe  laws  from 
receiving  instruction.  The  mstruction  of  the  upper  classes  is  better 
attended  to.  The  Univernty  of  North  Carolina  \a  at  Chapel  Hill,  28  miles 
west-north-west  frt)m  Raleigh.  It  was  incorporated  in  1798,  and  first 
conferred  degrees  in  1797.  In  1858  it  had  11  professors  and  270 
students;  and  a  library  of  18,700  volumes.  A  school  of  science  and 
art  was  attached  to  it  in  1858.  Davidson  College,  in  Mecklenbui^ 
county,  founded  in  1888,  had  81  students  in  1858.  There  is  also  a 
Baptist  Theological  College.  In  1850  there  were  in  the  state  1678 
churches  belonging  to  all  sects,  containing  sittings  for  558,204  persons. 
The  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the  state  in  1850  was  52. 

ffittory, — North  Carolina  is  the  site  of  the  first  English  settlement 
made  in  North  America ;  a  small  colony  which  was  sent  out  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  to  occupy  the  country  granted  to  him  by  letteti 
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pAtent^  hftTing  tftken  ponenion  of  a  site  on  the  Roanoke,  in  June  1585. 
The  ooloniflte  however  suffered  eo  much  from  the  hostility  of  the 
Indians  and  from  soaroitj  of  provisioosy  that  after  a  time  they  hecame 
diseoursged  and  re^emharked  for  England  July  27th  1586.  A  ship 
which  had  been  sent  to  them  with  a  supply  of  provisions  arrived  a  few 
days  after  their  d^srtnre,  and  Sir  Richard  Ghnenville  with  three  other 
Bhips  sent  out  by  Raleigh  arrived  a  fortnight  later.  GrenviUe  left  15 
nen  with  provisions  for  two  yean  to  maintain  the  settlement.  Raleigh, 
M  soon  as  news  of  the  abandonment  of  the  colony  by  the  original  settlers 
anrived,  sent  out  another  oolony,  which  landed  on  the  Roanoke  in 
July  1587,  but  found  no  other  traces  of  the  men  whom  Gbenviile  had 
left  there  than  a  few  human  bones  scattered  on  the  beach.  The 
governor  returned  to  England  for  directions  as  well  as  for  further 
Supplies,  leaving  about  100  persons  at  the  settlement  He  was  unable 
to  revisit  the  lUanoke  till  1590,  when  he  found  the  site  of  the  settle- 
ment inclosed  by  a  strong  palisade,  but  no  inhnbitants  remained. 
Their  fate  was  never  ascertained ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
like  the  earlier  settlers  fell  victims  to  the  Indians.  The  fint  perma- 
nent settlement  was  made  in  1650  by  some  whites  from  Virginia. 
After  other  settlements  the  colony  received  a  representative  govern- 
ment in  1667,  two  years  after  which  the  constitution  called  *  Locke's 
Boheme  of  Government'  was  tried  but  soon  abandoned.  [Caroliita, 
South.]  The  present  constitution  was  adopted  in  1776,  and 
amendeid  in  18S5. 

(Colton,  SMiMieal  Chzetieer  of  the  Uniied  States;  Darby,  View  o/ 
he  United  Statet;  American  Alntanae;  State  Reporte;  Lyell,  Slemenig 
of  Oeologpt  and  Trardt  in  North  America,) 

CAROLINA,  SOUTH,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
is  bounded  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  240  miles;  N.E.  and 
N.  by  the  state  of  North  Carolhia  for  300  miles ;  and  S.W.  by  the 
Savannah  River,  which  divides  it  from  the  state  of  Qeotgia,  for 
250  miles.  It  Ues  between  32*  4'  and  85°  12'  N.  lat,  78°  25'  and 
85**  19'  W.  long.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  on  the  meridian  of 
the  Savannah  River  is  268  miles ;  its  width  from  the  head  of  Tuguloo 
River  on  the  west  to  the  mouth  of  Little  River  on  the  east  is  268 
miles.  The  area  is  24,500  square  milea  The  total  population  in 
1850  was  668,507,  of  whom  274,567  were  whites,  and  398,940  coloured 
persons.  The  following  table  shows  the  inorease  of  the  firee  and 
•lave  population  since  1820.    The  total  population  in 

1830  iras  50f,741,  Inelndinf  6,726  tret  ooL  persons  and  S58,475  slaves. 
ISSO    „    6S1,18S,         „         7,921  „  815,401 

1840    H    894,898,         „         8,871  „  817,088 

1850    M    646.507,         „         8,956  ^  884,984 

The  federsl  representative  population  in  1850  was  514,513,  in  which 
number  three-fifUis  of  the  slaves  are  included.  This  entitles  the  state 
to  return  six  representatives  to  Congress.  To  the  Senate,  like  each  of 
the  other  Uniteid  States,  South  Carolina  sends  two  members. 

Coaet-Lme,  Smrfaoe.-^Thid  general  direction  of  the  ooast  of  South 
Carolina  is  norih-esst  and  south-west  The  northern  portion  of  it^ 
from  the  mouth  of  Little  River,  the  boundary  of  North  Carolina,  to 
Winyaw  Point  forms  sn  unbroken  line  of  low  sandy  shore.  South  of 
that  cape  the  shores,  though  low,  are  divided  by  a  grsat  number  of 
inlets,  which  are  the  mouths  of  larger  and  smaller  rivers,  that  generally 
divide  into  several  branches  before  entering  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  sxid 
by  their  numerous  channels  out  the  shores  into  islands,  the  surface  of 
whioh  is  very  little  elevated  above  high  tides.  The  principal  of  these 
islands  are  James's,  John's,  Edisto,  St  Helena,  Port  Royal,  and 
Hilton  islanda  These  islands  are  covered  with  forests  of  Uve  oak, 
pine,  and  palmettoes,  and  yield  the  black^eed  or  sea-i>land  cotton. 
Formeriy  these  islands  were  the  haunts  of  alligators  which  swarmed 
pi  the  inlets,  and  were  covered  with  dense  woods  and  rank  herbage, 
nearly  impenetrable  to  man.  Now  they  are  under  cultivation  and 
well  peopled.  Long  sand  beaches  border  the  islands,  and  are  the 
resort  of  thousands  of  sea-fowL  The  line  of  ooast^  though  generally 
uniform  as  to  course  from  point  to  point,  is  very  irregularly  indented. 
The  inlets  dividing  the  islands  as  well  as  the  rivers  are  comparatively 
veiy  shallow,  but  the  rivers  in  every  instance  are  deeper  within  than 
at  their  bars.  In  two  points  only  can  the  coast  be  approached  by 
large  vesselB.  One  place  is  Charleston  Harbour,  whioh  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  small  rivers,  the  Cooper  and  Ashley,  the  channel 
of  whioh  admits  vessels  of  16  feet  draught  '  The  other  is  Qeoige 
Town  at  the  head  of  Winyaw  Bay,  which  admits  vessels  of  11  feet 
draught  Port  Royal  entrsnce,  formed  by  the  Broad  Biver,  Ihe 
common  ttstuary  of  some  little  creeks  into  which  the  tide  ascends  to 
a  considerable  distance^  also  admits  vessels  drawing  10  or  11  feet  of 
water ;  and  on  one  of  the  numerous  inlets  which  wind  throu^  the 
labyrinth  of  creeks  and  islsnds  with  which  this  portion  of  the  ooast 
is  chequered,  is  situated  the  port  of  Beaufort,  which  is  spacious,  but 
does  not  admit  vessels  so  large  as  those  whi^  enter  Charieston 
Harbour ;  the  place  moreover  is  very  unhealthy  and  few  vessels  enter 
the  port  St  Helena  Sound  is  neariy  8  miles  wide,  and  runs  10  or 
12  miles  inland,  but  it  is  far  too  shallow  and  too  much  beset  with 
shoals  to  admit  vessels  of  even  moderate  tonnage.  Stone  Inlet  has 
9  or  10  feet  of  water,  but  is  seldom  used. 

South  Carolina,  like  North  Carolina,  exhibits  three  different 
r^ious.  The  most  western  districts  are  covered  with  ridges  of  moun- 
tains and  hills  which  belong  to  the  Alleghany  system.  East  of  this 
mountain  region  extends  the  hiUy  country,  which  is  fuUowed  by  a  low 


plain  that  spreads  over  the  eastern  districts  of  the  state  to  the  ocean. 
But  the  proportion  of  the  surface  belonging  to  each  of  these  regions 
diflfors  considerably  from  that  of  NorUi  Csiolina.  The  low  plain 
comprehends  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  and  the 
remainder  is  almost  equally  divided  between  the  other  two  regions. 
The  line  whid^  separates  the  plain  from  the  hilly  region  pssses  from 
Sneadsborougfa  in  North  Carolina  to  Camden  on  the  Wateree,  and 
thence  to  Columbia  on  the  Congaree,  or  to  the  junction  of  the 
Saluda  and  Broad  rivers,  and  terminates  on  the  Savannah  at  Augusta. 

The  plain  along  the  seashore,  which  extends  from  80  to  100  miles 
inland,  is  a  uniform  leveL  At  its  western  border  it  has  an  imper- 
ceptible ascent  to  about  200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  soil,  which  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  was  covered  with  trees,  but  is  now 
nearly  devoid  of  them,  is  in  general  barren,  consisting  either  of  sand 
or  a  light  blackish  eurth  ;  but  it  is  intersected,  especially  along  the 
rivers,  by  fertile  tracts  which  yield  rich  crops,  especially  of  rice.  A 
portion  is  covered  with  numerous  swamps  and  morasses^  which  though 
not  so  extensive  as  in  North  Carolina,  cover  an  area  of  2000  square 
miles ;  they  are  overgrown  with  heavy  timber,  such  as  oak,  ash,  and 
cypress.  On  one  side  of  all  the  rivers,  and  generally  on  both,  the 
margin  is  a  swamp  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles  in  breadth. 

To  the  vrest  of  this  plain  stretches  a  chain  of  sandy  hills  from  20 
to  40  miles  in  breadth,  beginning  at  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Pedee  in  North  Carolina,  and  extending  across  the  state  to  the  banks 
of  the  Savsnnah.  This  tracts  known  as  the  'Middle  Country,'  pro- 
duces nothing  but  small  pine-trees  and  some  shmbs,  except  in  the 
narrow  valleys,  to  which  the  vegetable  mould  has  been  carried  by  the 
rains,  and  which  are  very  fertile.  Some  of  the  sand  hills  are  200  feet 
above  the  adjacent  valleys.  In  this  region  the  rivers  form  rapids. 
The  coimtry  nirther  west,  Imown  as  the  '  Ridge,'  rises  somewhat  pre- 
cipitously from  the  Middle  Country ;  it  is  agreeably  broken  into  hill 
and  dale,  and  loose  stones  and  rodu  frequently  oceur  on  its  surface. 
But  the  vidleys  and  the  lower  deoliviUes  of  the  hills  have  a  fertile 
black  soil  which  produces  good  crops  of  grain.  The  more  elevated 
parts  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  oak  and  otiier  hard  trees.  The 
tiilly  oountiy  gradually  rises  into  mountains,  which  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  state  attain  a  considerable  height,  the  Table  Rock  in 
Pendleton  being  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  country  between  the 
ridges  and  mountains  may  at  a  mean  rise  to  1500  feet  above  the  sea^ 
The  soil  is  thought  not  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  hilly  tract,  even 
the  greatest  part  of  the  heights  being  covered  with  tall  trees  of  hard 
wood.    When  it  is  cultivate  it  yields  good  crops  of  com. 

Mydrograpky,  CommwuiceAioni, — South  Carolina  is  very  well 
w«ta«d,  its  rivei*  being  numerous,  and  some  of  considerable  length. 
Bat  though  their  volume  of  water  is  considerable,  and  of  great  valne 
for  mechanical  power,  only  two  of  them  are  fit  for  navigation  in 
their  lower  oooises,  and  even  these  only  for  small  river  boats,  on 
account  of  their  shallowness.  But  as  the  tide  ascends  to  the  sand- 
hills their  navigation  is  easy.  Higher  up  numerous  rapids  render  the 
transport  of  goods  tedious,  difficulty  end  expensiva  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Pedee,  the  Santee,  and  the  Savannah. 

The  Pedst,  usually  called  the  Chreat  Pedee,  risee  in  the  Kne  Ridge 
in  Nortii  Carolina,  SO"*  N.  lat  and  between  81*  and  82*  W.  long.,  and 
is  first  called  tibe  Tadkin.  It  flows  first  north-east  by  east  and  then 
turns  abmptly  to  south-sonth<«sst»  in  which  direction  it  traverses  the 
gold  region  of  North  Carolina.  In  South  Carolina  it  continues  in 
the  same  direction  till  its  junction  with  the  Little  Pedee,  whence  it 
flows  south-south-west  to  tM  port  of  Georgetown,  at  which  place  it  is 
called  Winyaw  Bay,  and  forms  a  wide  nstuary.  It  is  navigable  for  200 
miles  by  riveriwatB  of  60  tons  burden.  The  Little  Pedee  rises  in  North 
Csrolina ;  frrmi  its  entrance  into  South  Carolina  it  flows  south-east  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Lumber  River,  which  issues  fh>m  the  marsh  district 
of  North  Carolina,  when  it  turns  to  the  south-west,  but  some  distance 
lower  again  turns  south-east  to  its  junction  with  the  Great  Pedee  82 
miles  above  Winyaw  Bay.  The  Great  Pedee  b  joined  by  several  other 
tributaries  in  its  course  through  this  state,  of  which  perhaps  the  most 
important  is  Lynch* t  OrtA,  which  after  a  generally  south-south-eastern 
ooune  of  125  miles  from  its  rise  in  North  Carolina  faUs  into  the  Great 
Pedee  on  the  right  bank,  about  S6  miles  higher  than  the  Little  Pedee. 
Lynch's  Crsek  is  navigable  by  boats  for  about  60  miles.  The  Santee 
is  formed  by  two  graat  branches,  the  Wateree  and  the  Congaree.  The 
Wateree  rises  in  North  Carolina,  a  litUe  west4outh-west  of  the  source 
of  the  Yadkin,  and  is  there  called  Catawba.  It  runs  flhit  east,  and 
then  south-south-east^  in  which  direction  it  continues  through  South 
Carolina  to  its  junction  with  the  Congaree,  having  flowed  more  than 
150  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  bvats  of  70  tons  burden  to  Camden,  above 
which  town  are  the  Catawba  Falls,  where  the  river  in  a  mile  and  a  half 
descends  90  feet ;  but  as  the  frUls  may  now  be  avoided  by  a  canal  cut 
along  the  river,  called  the  Wateree  Canal,  it  may  be  ascended  much 
higher,  at  least  by  river-boats.  The  Congaree,  the  other  great  branch 
of  the  Sant^  is  formed  by  the  oonfluence  of  two  rivers,  the  Broad 
River  which  rises  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  Saluda  which  takes  its 
origin  near  the  Table  Rock,  in  the  most  western  portion  of  South 
Carolina.  By  their  junction  near  Columbia  the  Congaree  is  formed, 
and  to  this  point  vessels  of  70  tons  burden  may  ascend.  The  Coqgaree, 
running  in  a  curve  to  the  south-esst^  unites  with  the  Wateree,  frt>m 
which  point  the  river  is  called  Santee.  It  flows  first  south-east,  and 
then  turns  by  dogrees  to  the  east  and  is  navigabls  fer  lacgis  barges 
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and  8team-boai8»  bat  its  mouth  is  iballow.  Its  oomm  oonaiderably 
exceeds  250  miles.  All  these  riven  h&vs  numerous  affluents.  The 
Savawnahf  the  noblest  of  the  rivers,  belongs  equally  to  this  state  and 
Georgia.  It  has  its  farthest  branches  in  the  north-western  district  of 
South  Carolina  and  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Georgia,  and  form^ 
duriog  all  its  course,  a  distance  of  250  miles  south-south-east^  ths 
bounaarr  between  both  states.  It  has  17  feet  of  water  on  its  bari  and 
it  navigaole  for  large  veasels  to  the  town  of  Savannah,  17  miles  abovs 
its  mouth,  and  for  river-vessels  and  steam-boats  to  Augusta,  above 
which  town  some  rapids  occur.  The  tide  ascends  about  45  miles :  the 
svera^  fall  from  Augusta  to  its  mouth,  a  distsnoe^  including  the 
windingB,  of  about  250  miles,  is  about  one  foot  a  mile.  The  JSdttto  is 
formed  by  two  confluent  streams,  the  South  and  the  North  £diito^ 
which  rise  in  the  western  part  of  the  states  and  after  being  swelled  by 
numerous  small  affluents  unite  near  BranchvUle;  the  Edisto  then 
flowa  eaftt-Bouth-east  to  its  junction  with  the  stream  which  flows 
through  Four  Holes  Swamp,  when  it  turns  to  the  south,  in  which 
direction  it  continues  during  the  remainder  of  its  oourse.  Some 
distance  above  its  outfall  a  branch  divides  from  the  main  stream  and 
forms  Eclisto  Island,  which  is  12  miles  long»  and  from  one  to  five 
miles  wide.  The  Edisto  is  navigable  by  laige  boats  for  100  miles. 
There  are  several  smaller  rivers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
which,  though  their  mouths  are  obstructed  by  bars,  are  navigable  by 
river-boats  for  a  few  miles.  Among  them  are  the  AthUjf,  whioh  issues 
from  Cypress  Swamp  and  is  navigable  by  sdioonersfor  20  miles  above 
Charleston ;  near  wmoh  dty  it  joins  Cooper's  Hiver,  which  is  navigable 
for  30  miles,  and  is  connected  with  the  Santee  by  a  canal:  .the 
CootawcUchie  and  the  OombtUiee  are  also  navigable  for  a  short  distance. 
Besides  these  rivers  there  are  several  short  oanals^  such  as  the  Santee 
Canal,  extending  from  Charleston  Harbour  to  the  Santee  River ;  the 
Winyaw  Canal  (7  miles),  which  connects  Winyaw  Bay  and  Kinlock 
Creek ;  the  Saluda  Canal,  from  Saluda  Shoals  to  Qranby  Ferry  (6i 
miles) ;  five  canals  cut  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Catawba  River;  and  a  few  more  of  a  similar  kind.  According  to  a 
statement  of  Gkvemor  Seabrook,  South  Carolina  has  now,  apart  from 
the  creeks  snd  inlets  of  the  sea,  an  inland  navigation  of  2400  miles^ 

South  Carolina  was  the  first  of  the  southern  states  to  adopt  the 
railway  system.  The  lines  of  railways  completed  in  this  state  in  1S63 
amounted  to  649  miles.  The  South  Carolina  line  commences  at 
Charleston  and  terminates  at  Hambui^p  (137  miles),  where  it  unites 
with  the  (Georgia  railway.  It  is  connected  with  the  railways  of  North 
Carolina  by  the  South  Carolina  and  Charlotte  railway,  109  miles  long. 
The  Greenville  and  Columbia  line,  whioh  oonneots  the  towns  of  those 
names,  is  114  miles  long.  The  Wilmington  and  Manchester  line 
connecting  Manchester  in  South  Carolina  with  Wilmington  in  North 
Carolina  is  115  miles  long.  Besides  these  there  are  the  Columbia  and 
Branch ville,  67  miles ;  the  Cunden  Branch,  37  miles ;  King's  Mountain, 
82  mUes;  Laurens,  15  miles;  Anderson  Branch,  13  miles;  and  Abbe- 
ville Branch,  12  miles.  Several  extensions  of  these  linear  as  well  as 
entirely  new  lines,  are  in  progress  or  projected. 

Geoloffy,  Mineralojfif,  Jto, — In  its  general  geological  character  this 
state  resembles  Nobth  Carolina.  There  are  first  the  low  alluvial 
tertiary  plains  bordering  the  Atlantic,  whioh  rise  into  the  oretaoeous 
rocks  of  the  middle  country;  and  then  west  of  these  the  belt  of  slate 
rooks  running  stiU  farther  west  into  the  primaiy  formations  of  the 
mountain  district.  The  low  country  is  wholly  tertiary,  oonsirting 
mainly  of  sands  and  marly  clays,  with  veins  of  burr-stone  and  white 
limeetone.  The  burr^rtone  and  limestone  are  stated  by  Lyell  to  belong 
to  the  Eocene  period.  In  the  allurial  strata  have  been  found  nume- 
rous remains  of  mastodons  and  other  extinot  gigantic  quadrupeds,  and 
vast  numbers  of  shells  occur  in  the  Eocene  strata.  The  days  ^ord 
good  fire-clay  and  excellent  materials  for  the  msnufaoture  of  pottery 
and  bricks.  The  rooks  between  the  clay-slate  and  new  red-sandstone, 
among  which  are  the  valiuible  carboniferous  strata  of  North  Carolina, 
are  entirely  wanting  in  this  state.  The  gneiss  rocks  afford  excellent 
building  stones,  but  the  slates  do  not  generally  split  well.  Several 
quarries  of  promising  mica-slate  have  however  been  opened,  Beds  of 
fine  Boapstone,  whetstone,  &o.,  occur.  Within  the  series  of  metamor* 
phie  rocks  occurs  the  continuation  of  the  auriferous  veins  of  North 
Carolina.  The  granitic  rocks  afford  excellent  building  materials: 
among  the  finer  sorts  may  be  mentioned  the  red  granite  of  Uie  neigh- 
bourhood of  Columbia,  and  the  porphyritio  granites  of  Camden  and 
Buffialo  Creek.  The  sienites  of  Abbeville,  Fairfield,  and  Lexington 
are  said  by  Professor  Tuomey  to  be  very  beautifuL  According  to  the 
same  authority,  the  white  and  varisgated  marbles  of  Spartansbuig  and 
Laurens  form  excellent  materials  for  building  and  ornamental  pur* 
poses ;  and  porcelain-earth  abounds  throughout  the  primary  region 
wherever  the  feldspathio  granite  is  found  in  a  state  of  disintegration. 
The  undecomposed  feldspar  of  the  granites  also  affords  a  good  glass 
for  pottery. 

Among  the  mmerals  of  South  Carolina  gold  oooupias  a  prominent 
places  The  veins  have  bean  for  some  time  worked  to  advantage^ 
though  the  yield  is  considerably  lees  than  in  North  Carolina*  The 
largest  quantities  have  been  obtained  by  washing  the  river  deposits, 
but  lumps  or  nuggets  of  a  good  sise  have  been  obtained  by  digging. 
Iron-ore  of  very  fine  quality  is  said  to  abound.  Copper  and  lead  have 
been  met  with  in  aaaall  quantities.  Coal  is  not  found  in  the  states 
Red  and  yeUow  oohres  of  superior  quality  aboimd  in  Chesterfield  die- 


iriot    Many  of  the  predous  stones  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
state. 

OUmaUf  8oUf  AgrieuUwrt. — The  climate  of  the  low  plain  is  very 
hot  in  summer,  but  comparatively  mild  in  winter.  Snow  seldom  falls 
near  the  sea,  and  is  soon  dissolved.  The  thermometer  ranges  between 
IT^and  93^  In  the  months  of  July  and  August  the  country  is  deluged 
with  torrents  of  rain  aeoompaniea  by  hurricanes^  thunder,  and  light* 
nii^,  and  the  air  is  loaded  with  noxious  vaponra  whioh  generate  bilious 
feven  and  other  diseases.  The  driest  months  are  April  and  May, 
whioh  are  also  the  healthiest,  but  November  is  considered  the  moak 
sgreeaUe.  The  cold  weather  seldom  begins  before  Deoember,  and 
terminates  in  March.  The  temperature  is  liable  to  sudden  and  great 
changes.  **  It  is  not  unworthy  of  espeoisl  rsmaik,"  observes  Qovemop 
Seabrook,  "  that  the  atmosphere  oif  the  swamps  and  marshes,  so 
poisonous  to  the  white  man,  are  at  all  times  innocuous  to  his  sUve. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  merciful  providon  of  an  All-Wise  Being,  the 
alluvial  region  of  South  Carolina  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its 
watercourses  would  soon  become  a  dreary  waste,  and  tenanted  only 
by  the  beasts  of  the  forests"  In  the  upper  country  snow  and  frost 
occur  annually,  and  the  snow  is  sometimes  from  12  to  18  inches  deep, 
and  remains  on  the  groimd  for  weeks  and  even  months.  The  ther- 
mometer ranges  in  summer  between  65^  and  85**,  and  sometimes  rises 
to  94*  and  95*.  In  winter  it  ranges  between  20"  and  56°,  and  faUs  to 
10*  or  11*  during  the  greatest  cold,  which  lasts  but  a  few  daya  But 
this  country  is  healthy  at  all  seasons.  Hurricanes  sometimes  cause 
great  damage  in  the  lower  country,  and  earthquakes  are  felt  from  time 
to  time,  though  not  frequently. 

Respecting  the  soil,  &e.,  of  this  state,  we  cannot  perhaps  do  better 
than  quote  Sie  official  statement  of  Qovemor  Seabrook : — "  The  soils 
though  of  every  kind  may  be  said  to  oomprehend  six  varieties,  each 
the  best  suited  to  a  certain  crop,  yet  all  of  them  e^)able  of  advantage^ 
ously  producing  three-fourths  of  the  vegetable  products  grown  in  its 
limits.  While  local  differences  are  everjrwhere  observable,  the  sur- 
face and  soil  of  the  upper  dirtricts  present  a  great  similarity ;  and  thia 
is  equally  true  of  the  lower  districts.  In  the  former  the  lands  are 
broken  and  hilly,  in  the  latter  level ;  oak  is  the  natural  growth  of  the 
one,  pine  of  the  other.  Clay  is  the  soil  of  much  the  largest  portion 
of  the  state,  and,  except  hi  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ocean,  is 
almoat  the  universal  substratum.  A  dose  stiff  land  predominatee 
generally  in  the  parishes  south-esst,  and  an  open  sand  on  the  sea- 
islands.  The  highlands  of  the  oountiy  above  the  falls  of  the  jvretm 
sre  naturally  much  superior  to  those  of  the  pine-covered  region,  but 
the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  former  are  greatly  surpsseed  in  richness 
by  the  river  swamps  of  the  latter.  In  its  capacity  for  permanent 
improvement,  >the  granite  half  of  the  state  hss  been  more  highljr 
favoured  by  nature  than  the  sIluviaL  This  is  mainly  ascribaUe  to 
the  open  texture  permeable  to  water  of  its  dayey  subsoil,  and  the 
potash  in  the  soil  and  subsoil,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
feldspar  and  mica  of  the  granita  In  a  few  localities  however  the 
depth  of  the  substratum  snd  its  proximity  to  the  surface  offer  serious 
obstacles  to  its  higher  productions.  These  among  other  causes  seem 
yet  to  be  operating  agamst  the  cultivation  of  perhaps  the  greater  part 
of  those  peottliar  soils  known  as  the  '  Flat  Woods '  of  Abbeville ; 
thoee  in  the  neighbomrhood  of  Dutchman's  and  Wateree  ereek^  in 
Fairfield,  and  the  BUek-Jack  lands  of  Chester.  Deriving  their  fSortility 
from  the  homblend  disintemted  rooks,  which  lie  below  the  dose  day 
subsoil,  it  would  appear  that  steady  industry,  indted  and  directed 
by  ordhiary  sUU,  was  alone  wanting  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the 
uncommon  productiveness  which,  in  spite  of  long-continued  and 
improvident  tillage^  stUl  distinguishes  these  remarkable  tracts  of  land. 
.  .  .  The  swamps,  covering  2000  square  miles  of  land  of  inexhaustible 
fertility,  are  capable  of  thorough  and  economical  drainage  and  con* 
version  into  active  and  available  capital.  The  pine-lands,  embracing 
6,000,000  of  acres,  constitute  the  most  neglected  portion  of  the  state ; 
.  .  .  yet  this  is  in  all  its  relations  a  district  of  eountiy  of  unmesp 
surable  value. 

'<  The  natural  means  of  resusdtatiQg  the  soil  are  abundant  and 
widely  diffused.  A  large  portion  of  the  lower  country  shows  exhaust* 
less  beds  of  the  richest  marL  Limestone,  though  obtainable  only  in 
York,  Spartansburg,  Laurens,  and  Pickens,  exists  in  such  quantitiee 
in  the  first  two  districts,  that  by  railroad  oonmmnioation  the  entire 
primitive  region  will  at  no  distant  day  be  Aunished  with  this  earth, 
so  essential  to  the  nutrition  and  development  of  plants.  While  the 
ssMhore  parishes  possess  unfailing  supplies  of  salt  mud,  salt  grassy 
and  shell  marl,  two-thirds  of  the  state  are  most  amply  furnished  with 
swamp,  mud,  and  peat. 

«  The  botany  of  the  state  consists  of  about  8000  spedee  of  plsnts ; 
of  th«e  2000  sre  flowering,  and  1060  unprovided  with  flowers,  as 
parts  of  their  organs  of  fiructifioation.  In  relation  to  the  former, 
about  65  are  naturalised — that  i%  foreign  plants  introduced  snd  now 
groiring  wild.  There  are  about  150  grasses,  of  which  15  sre  native ; 
80  speeies  of  esculents  (for  man),  of  wmch  three  or  four  are  naturalised, 
and  about  70  more  ussd  in  inedioine^  agrioulturs^  and  the  arts,  of 
which  t:7B  or  six  are  naturalised." 

The  prindpal  objects  of  sgrioultore  in  the  low  pUdns  are  riee  snd 
cotton,  the  latter  being  also  cultivated  in  some  districts  farther 
inland.  The  finest  cotton  known  to  oommaree  Is  that  grown  on  tlie 
sesrislsnds.    About  three-fourths  of  the  rice  raised  in  the  United 
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States  are  grown  in  South  Carolina.  The  suguxMrne  is  only  grown 
with  advantage  in  the  Beaufort  district^  which  forms  the  most 
southern  part  of  the  state.  The  firuita  of  the  sea-coast  are  those  of 
the  southern  countries  of  £urope->oranges»  lemons,  pomegranates, 
olives,  and  fig&  In  the  upper  country  all  the  grains  and  ▼egetables 
of  England  are  grown,  witii  maize  in  addition.  The  fruits  are  also 
those  common  in  this  country.  Tobacco,  indigo,  and  hemp  were 
once  stiq>le  products,  and  tobacco  is  still  grown  very  largely.  Hops, 
sesamum,  &a,  are  also  cultivated.  Among  the  wild  plants  the  gin- 
seng, gentian-root,  and  wax-myrtle  may  be  noticed.  The  forests 
contain  many  fine  timber-trees,  especially  oak,  beech,  and  hickory. 

On  June  80th  1850  there  were  in  the  state  29,669  farms  under 
cultivation.  The  improved  farm-lands  amounted  to  4,072,651  acres, 
unimproved  lauds  12,145,049  acres,  valued  together  at  82,481,684 
dollars.  The  prindpcJ  grain  crops  in  1850  were,  in  bushels : — ^Wheat 
1,066,277,  rye  48,790,  maize  16,561,454,  and  oats  2,822,155.  The  rice 
raised  inUie  same  year  amounted  to  159,930,618  lb& ;  peas  and  beansj, 
1,026,900  bushels;  potatoes,  186,494  bushels,  and  sweet  potatoes, 
4,887,469  bushels;  sugar,  671,200  lbs.;  cotton,  182,896,400  lbs., 
being  an  increase  of  70,686,126  lbs.  over  the  cotton  raised  in  1840 ; 
tobacco,  74,285  lbs. ;  hay,  20,295  tons ;  wine,  5880  gallons. 

The  domestic  animals  are  those  of  Europe ;  black  cattle  are  the 
most  abundant.  Many  of  the  wild  animals  with  which  the  country 
formerly  abounded  have  disappeared ;  but  still  there  are  found  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  and  even  in  some  parts  of  the  lower  country, 
deer,  bears,  wolves,  wild  cats,  foxes,  squirrels,  rabbits,  racoons,  opos- 
sums, and  polecats.  The  wild  turkey  is  pretty  common  in  the  upper 
country,  and  the  wild  pigeons  come  at  certain  seasons  in  great 
numbers.  Several  kinds  of  serpents  are  known,  among  which  is  the 
rattlesnake ;  but  they  become  continually  less  numerous.  Alligators 
abound  near  the  head  of  tide-water  in  the  rivers,  and  grow  to  a 
great  siza 

In  1850  there  were  in  the  state  97,171  horses ;  87,488  mules  and 
asses;  198,244  mUch  cows,  and  584,489  other  cattle;  285,551  sheep, 
and  1,065,503  swine.  The  products  of  animals  amotmted  to : — Wool, 
487,283  lbs. ;  butter,  2,981,850  lbs.;  cheese,  4970  lbs.  The  value  of 
animals  slaughtered  during  the  year  was  1,302,637  dollars. 

ManvfactwreB  and  Commerce. — The  manufactures  are  chiefly  such  as 
are  required  in  an  agricultural  country.  The  number  of  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  operation  on  the  30th  of  June  1850,  and 
producing  to  the  annual  value  of  500  dollars  and  upwards  vtras  1473, 
of  which  197  were  in  Edgefield  district,  156  in  Abbeville,  and  141  in 
Laurens.  Of  these  establishments  18  were  cotton  factories,  employing 
919  persons ;  91  tanneries  employing  264  persons ;  and  6  iron  works 
employing  155  persons ;  the  iron  manufacture  is  confined  to  that  of 
castings. 

The  commerce  of  South  Carolina  is  very  considerable,  and  chiefly 
centres  in  Ch JRleston.  The  exports  consist  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
myrtle-wax,  and  hides  ;  and  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods^  and 
the  productions  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  with  wines  from  the 
countries  of  Southern  Europe.  Both  the  exports  and  imports  are 
chiefly  made  through  the  port  of  New  York,  so  that  the  South 
Carolina  trade  is  chiefly  coasting.  The  railways  which  centre  in 
Charleston,  and  the  extensive  inland  navigation  greatly  facilitate  the 
commerce  of  the  state.  The  value  of  the  exports  in  1852  vtras 
11,670,021  dollars,  the  whole  of  which  consisted  of  the  produce  of  the 
state.  The  imports  amounted  to  2,175,614  dollanH~l,742,492  dollars 
in  American  and  488,122  dollars  in  foreign  ships.  The  exports  in  1851 
were  15,316,578  dollars,  the  imports  2,081,812  dollars.  The  number 
of  ships  which  entered  in  1850  was  305  of  96,916  tons  burden ;  deaared 
375  of  125,052  tona  The  total  amount  of  shipping  owned  in  the 
state  vtras  36,072  tons,  of  which  7455  tons  were  propelled  by 
steam. 

JHvitions,  Towns,  Ac, — South  Carolina  is  divided  into  29  districts. 
The  principal  town  in  the  state  is  Charleston,  which  will  be  noticed 
in  a  separate  article ;  the  capital  is  Columbia,  which  with  some  of 
the  other  more  important  towns  we  notice  here ;  the  population  is 
that  of  1850. 

Colvmbia,  the  capital,  va  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Congaree, 
immediately  below  the  confluence  of  the  Saluda  and  Broad  rivers,  in 
33"  57'  N.  lat,  81°  7'  W.  long. :  population,  6060.  The  town,  which 
stands  on  an  elevated  plain,  vtras  laid  out  in  1787  on  a  rectangular 
plan,  the  streets  being  100  feet  wide.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  State-house^  which  is  170  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  the  district 
buildings,  the  churches,  market-house,  banks,  academies,  a  state  lunatic 
osylum,  and  a  jaiL  The  buildings  of  Columbia  College  are  extensive, 
but  of  no  great  architectural  merit :  one  of  them  is  an  observatory 
well  supplied  with  instruments.  There  are  two  theological  institutions 
in  the  town.  The  dwelling-houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  but  many  are 
of  brick.  The  town  is  wdl  supplied  with  pure  water ;  and  is  oon- 
sidered  to  be  very  healthy.  A  good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on :  the  river 
is  navigable  up  to  the  town  for  boats  of  light  draught;  the  Columbia 
Branch,  the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina,  and  the  Greenville  and 
Columibia  railways  meet  in  the  town ;  and  the  surrounding  cotmtry 
is  a  highly  cultivated  com  and  cotton  district  Five  newspapers  an 
published  here. 

Camden,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wateree  Biver,  81  miles  N.E.  from 
Columbia,  population  about  1200,  is  the  capital  of  Kershaw  district^  I 


and  contains  the  usual  district  buildings,  several  churches,  a  masonic 
hall,  a  library,  and  an  arsenal.  The  river  is  navigable  for  boats  of 
70  tons,  and  the  commerce  of  the  place  is  further  facilitated  by  the 
Camden  Branch  of  the  South  Carolina  railway.  Some  manufactures 
are  carried  on.  Camden  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  two  engagements  in 
the  war  of  independence ;  and  the  most  conspicuous  ornament  of  the 
town  is  a  white  marble  memorial  of  Baron  de  Kalb  of  revolutionary 
celebrity,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  by  Lafayette  in  1825. 
Bdg^fUid  is  the  capital  and  stands  near  the  centre  of  Edgefield 
district,  64  miles  W.S.W.  from  Columbia:  population,  2200.  It 
contains  a  court-house^  and  the  other  usual  district  buildings,  and 
three  or  four  churches ;  and  has  a  good  local  trada  Qeorge  Twon,  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  stands  at  the  upper  end 
and  on  the  west  side  of  Winyaw  Bay :  population,  2904.  It  is  the 
next  and  indeed  only  other  port  of  any  consequence  in  the  state 
after  Charleston,  but  has  comparatively  little  foreign  commerce, 
though  a  good  coasting-trade.  The  entrances  in  1850  were  2  foreign 
vessels  of  297  tons,  we  clearances  to  foreign  countries  24  vessels  of 
8685  tons.  The  vessels  of  the  district,  mainly  engaged  in  the  coasting- 
trade,  amounted  to  2779  tons.  Steamers  ply  regularly  between 
Qeorge  Town  and  Charleston.  The  harbour  admits  vessels  drawing 
11  feet  of  water.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  court-house,  jail, 
and  six  churches.  QreenvHUy  population  1805,  the  capital  of  Green- 
ville district,  stands  near  the  source  of  the  Reedy  River,  one  of  the  upper 
affluents  of  the  Saluda,  106  miles  N.W.  from  Columbia ;  it  contains 
the  court-house,  jail,  market-house,  four  churches,  and  two  academies. 
Hambwrpf  73  miles  W.S.W.  from  Columbia,  stands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Savannah,  opposite  to  Augusta  (Georgia),  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  bridge  1000  feet  long,  and  a  railway  viaduct :  popu- 
lation about  2600.  Hamburg  consists  of  a  lower  town  which  lies 
by  the  river  and  contains  the  business  houses,  and  an  upper  town 
which  stands  back  from  and  60  or  70  feet  above  the  lower  town. 
Hambui^g  is  an  important  ootton  mart^  and  has  a  large  interior  trade. 
Steam-boats  ply  regularly  to  the  town,  and  the  South  Caurolina  and 
the  Geoi^  railways  connect  here.  Newberry,  the  capital  of  the 
Newbeny  district^  is  on  the  line  of  the  Greenville  and  Columbia 
railway,  47  miles  W.N.W.  from  Columbia:  population,  1250.  It 
contains  the  court-house^  jail,  six  churches,  and  two  academies ;  and 
is  a  wealthy  and  flouriahing  place.  Wimm^borimgh,  the  capital  of 
Fairfield  district^  on  the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  railway,  24 
mUes  N.  by  W.  from  Columbia :  population,  1050.  The  town  stands 
on  an  elevated  and  healthy  site ;  and  contains  the  district  buildings, 
which  are  of  a  superior  character,  five  churches,  and  four  academies. 
A  Baptist  theological  seminary,  consisting  of  four  handsome  granite 
buildugs,  is  in  the  vicinity. 

QovtrnmeiU,  Judieiarjf,  Ac. — ^The  legislative  body  is  composed  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  senators,  45  in  number, 
are  elected  by  districts  and  by  baUot  for  the  term  of  four  years ;  but 
half  the  number  vacate  their  seats  every  two  years.  The  representa- 
tives, 124  in  number,  are  chosen  for  two  years.  Every  frse  white 
male  citizen  21  yean  of  age  paying  taxes^  or  having  a  certain  freehold 
qualification,  and  having  resided  in  the  state  for  two  years,  has  a  vote 
in  the  election.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor  elected 
by  the  joint  vote  of  the  legislature  for  two  years,  being  the  only 
governor  of  a  state  who  is  not  elected  by  the  people :  his  salary  is 
600  dollars  a  year,  and  house-rent 

The  revenue  of  the  state  for  the  year  ending  September  80, 1852, 
was  739,696  doUars;  the  expenditure  was  359,913  dollars.  The 
absolute  debt  of  the  state  was  1,914,438  dollars,  and  the  contingent 
debt  1,051,422  dollars.  The  total  properly  of  the  state  was  5,240,467 
dollars. 

The  militia  consisted  in  1850  of  55,209  men,  of  whom  2591  were 
commissioned  officers. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  law  and  equity  courts  of  appeals,  courts 
for  correction  of  errors,  and  courts  of  common  pleas  and  general 
sessions,  which  take  cognizance  of  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  in  which 
white  men  are  concerned.  These  courts  are  presided  over  by  four 
chancellors  in  equity  and  six  judges  of  general  sessions  and  com- 
mon pleas,  who  are  appointed  by  a  joint  ballot  of  both  houses,  and 
hold  their  office  durmg  good  behaviour,  and  each  of  whom  has  a 
salary  of  8000  dollars.  For  contracts  under  20  dollars,  magistrates' 
courts  have  exclusive  jurisdiction.  For  the  trial  of  slaves  and  free 
people  of  colour  for  criminal  offences,  courts  of  magistrates  and  free* 
holders  have  been  established. 

In  1850  there  were  in  the  state,  belonging  to  all  denominations, 
1163  churches^  which  afibrded  accommodation  for  453,930  persons. 

Of  late  vean  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  has  been  attended 
to  by  the  legislature.  A  sum  of  40,561  dollars  was  appropriated  in 
1850  to  the  maintenance  of  a  frve-school  system ;  and  in  that  year 
there  were  1023  public  schools,  attended  by  9122  scholars.  The 
children  of  the  coloured  people^  comprising  a  considerable  majority 
of  the  children  in  the  state,  are  entirely  destitute  of  education,  the 
law  excluding  them  from  all  instruction.  The  education  of  the  mid- 
dling and  h^her  classes  is  much  better  provided  for  than  in  the 
neighbouring  states.  The  state  college  at  Columbia  enjoys  consider- 
able reputation :  in  1858  it  was  attended  by  120  students.  There 
are  also  a  college  in  Charleston  having  70  students,  a  state  medical 
college,  three  theological  seminaries,  and  two  ieamed  societies. 
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HulUnry,  die, — The  fint  settlement  of  whites  In  South  CaroUnA  was 
about  1670 ;  but  the  fint  permanent  establishment  was  made  in  1680 
on  the  site  of  Charleston.  Preyiouslj  to  this,  in  1662,  Charles  II. 
had  granted  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  seven  others  all  that  part  of 
Nort£  America  which  lies  between  81*  and  86*  N.  lat ;  shorUy  after 
the  northern  boundaries  were  extended  to  86*  80'.  The  proprietary 
government  of  Carolina  lasted  till  1719,  when  the  two  Carolimw  were 
separated  and  a  royal  government  was  established.  During  the 
oontinuanoe  of  the  proprietary  government  Locke's  scheme  or  consti- 
tution was  tried,  but  not  found  to  answer.  The  present  constitution 
was  adopted  in  1790,  sinoe  which  date  it  has  bsen  twice  amended. 
South  Carolina  was  the  scene  of  several  serious  engagements  during 
the  war  of  independence.  Its  more  recent  history  has  been  almost 
wholly  connected  with  the  strife  of  parties,  and  consequently  only  of 
local  mterest. 

(Colton,  Siatitiieal  ChuUter  of  iM  United  Slaiet,  1858  ;  Darby; 
Haasell  azui  Smith ;  American  AlnuMae,  1864;  SUUe  Reporte;  Lyell, 
TraveU  in  America,  and  Manual  of  Slmentairy  Qedoffy;  Featherston- 
haugh,  Slavt  Statet,  &a) 

CARPATHIAN  MOUNTAINS;  ITofTO^;  ITropadki.  This  great 
mountain  range  of  Central  Europe  extends  from  the  DanulM  at 
Pi^esbuig  to  the  same  river  near  Onova  in  the  form  of  a  vast  curve, 
with  its  concave  side  towards  the  south-west,  and  inclosing  all  of 
Hungary  that  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  and  north  of  Transyl- 
vania. Its  whole  length  pex^ps  exceeds  800  miles,  for  nearly  one 
half  of  which  it  forms  the  watershed  between  the  North  Sea  and 
Black  Sea.  On  the  north  and  north-west  the  mountains  slope  down 
to  the  great  level  of  Northern  Europe :  on  the  south  to  the  plain  of 
Hungary.  The  range  lies  between  44*  28'  and  49*  88'  N.  lat.,  17*  0' 
and  26*  20'  E.  long.  Its  crest  separates  Hungary  fh>m  the  archduchv 
of  Austria  from  Moravia  and  Cialicia  ;  and  Tranaylvania  from  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia.  In  ancient  times  that  portion  of  the  range 
that  lies  north  of  Hungary  was  called  Carpates  Mons,  and  sometimes 
the  Bastamic  Alps.    It  separated  Daoia  from  Sarmatia. 

The  rock  on  which  the  castle  of  Presburg  in  Hungaiy  stands  is  the 
most  western  point  of  the  whole  system.  Ywrn  this  point  the  moun- 
tains extend  north-north-east  towwds  the  sources  of  the  Morava  and 
Waag;  and  between  the  two  wide  valleys  in  which  these  riven  flow. 
This  range,  which  is  about  100  miles  in  length  by  16  or  18  miles  in 
width,  is  of  moderate  height,  not  exceeding  2000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  called  the  Little  Carpathians,  or  White  Mountains.  The 
declivities  are  rather  steep  and  covered  with  forests.  It  is  traversed 
by  numerous  passes-  one  leads  from  Tymau  on  the  Waag  to  Brunn ; 
a  second  from  Trentschin  to  Olmutz ;  and  a  third,  the  Jablunka  Pass, 
at  its  northern  extremity  from  Czolna  to  Teschen  in  Austrian  Silesia. 

At  the  Jablunka  pass  the  Carpathian  rsnge  turns  east,  and  con- 
tinues in  that  direction  from  18*  40'  to  28*  E.  long.  Within  these 
limits  it  bean  difiBarent  names.  The  most  western  portion  is  called 
Magura ;  the  middle,  Baba  Qura ;  and  the  eastern,  Beszkid,  though  it 
seems  that  the  last  name  is  frequently  applied  to  all  this  range.  Its 
length  may  be  somewhat  more  than  200  miles,  and  its  width  about 
20  miles  or  somewhat  more.  Its  height  increases  towards  tibe  centre ; 
the  Liasa  Hora,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Magura  range,  attains  only 
4500  feet ;  but  the  highest  summit  of  the  Baba  Oura  rises  to  5760  feet 
Between  the  north-western  extremity  of  this  range  and  the  most 
eastern  point  of  the  Sudetio  Mountains,  which  extend  between  Silesia 
and  Bohemia,  lies  a  plain  of  no  great  extent,  traversed  by  the  upper 
course  of  the  river  Oder ;  it  has  an  elevation  of  about  1000  feet  above 
the  sea.  A  road  travenes  this  range  from  the  vale  of  the  Arwa  by 
the  pass  of  Jordanow  into  Ghilicia,  and  leads  to  Cracow. 

To  the  south  of  the  Baba  Oura  Mountains,  and  divided  from  them 
only  by  a  deep  and  not  very  wide  valley,  lies  the  highest  part  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  called  Mount  Tatra.  It  is,  properly  speaking, 
not  a  range,  but  one  enormous  rock,  extending  from  west  to  east 
about  50  miles,  and  nearly  80  miles  from  north  to  south  in  the 
middle,  but  decreasing  in  breadth  towards  the  west  and  east.  This 
rocky  mass  is  furrowed  by  numerous  deep  ravines  on  all  sides.  On 
the  highest  part  of  its  surface,  whose  average  elevation  is  estimated 
at  about  7000  feet,  rise  several  high  summits  in  the  form  of  peaks,  of 
which  some  pass  above  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation.  The  highest, 
ia  the  peak  of  Lomnitz,  which  attains  8779  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  peak  of  Eisthal  (Ice  Dale)  is  only  about  86  feet  lower, 
and  on  its  northern  declivity  is  the  only  glacier  that  occun  in  the 
Carpathians.  The  number  of  peaks  exceeding  8000  feet  is  about 
twelve,  among  which  the  Kiywan  is  one  of  the  most  famous,  though 
it  does  not  exceed  8150  fee^  and  is  lower  than  most  others.  This 
portion  of  the  Carpathians  presents  generally  bare  rocks  on  its  surface 
where  it  is  not  covered  with  snow ;  it  contains  several  small  alpine 
lakes.  This  enormous  mass  of  rock  is  divided  from  all  the  surround- 
ing ranges  and  masses  by  deep  depressions.  From  the  Baba  Qura 
Mountains  it  is  separated  by  tine  valine  of  the  Arwa  and  Donajeo, 
which  at  their  upper  extremities,  where  they  meet,  hardly  rise  much 
more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  Beszkids,  which  extend 
farther  east^  the  Tatra  Mountains  are  divided  by  the  river  Poprad, 
which  surrounds  the  eastern  extremity,  and  running  north  joins  the 
Donajea  The  river  Waag  rises  near  the  source  of  the  Poprad,  and 
running  west  separates  tho  Tatra  Mountains  firom  the  lower  ranges, 
which  extend  farther  south  and  west,  and  which  from  containing 
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numerous  mines  of  metals  are  called  by  the  Qermans  Ungarisehes 
Erzgebiiige  (the  Ore  Mountains  of  Hungary).  These  Ore  Mountains 
occupy  a  much  larger  surfittoe  than  all  the  ranges  alreadv  notioed, 
inasmuch  as  they  extend  over  all  that  part  of  Hungary  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  48*  N.  lat,  between  the  nver  Hemad  (which  rises  netr 
the  sources  of  the  Poprad  and  Waag  and  fiidls  into  the  Theiss)  and 
the  bend  of  the  course  of  the  river  Waag.  Its  most  southern  extre- 
mity, Mount  Matra,  stretches  even  south  of  48*.  Its  length  exceeds 
120  miles,  and  its  width  70  miles ;  but  the  whole  of  this  surfisoe  is 
not  covered  with  mountains :  it  presents  only  a  few  ranges  running 
west  and  east,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  wide  valleys,  which 
at  some  places  might  be  called  plains.  The  range  nearest  to  the 
Tatra  Mountains  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  Mount  Dumbier 
attaining  6500  feet,  and  Eralova  Hole,  at  the  source  of  the  Waag, 
about  5700  feet ;  but  the  ridges  farther  south  are  much  lower,  and 
their  summits  rarelv  exceed  8000  feet  above  the  plain  of  Hungary, 
which  is  about  850  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  high  country  extending  east  of  the  river  Hemad  runs  to  22* 
&  long,  due  east :  it  then  declines  to  east-south-east,  and  where  it 
approaches  49*  N.  lat  to  south-south-east  till  it  reaches  the  sources  of 
the  Pruth,  Sucsava,  and  Theiss,  a  little  south  of  which  the  Transyl vaniaa 
portion  of  the  mountains  begins.  The  western  portion  of  this  elevated 
region  is  called  Besskids,  but  the  whole  is  commonly  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  tiie  Waldgebiixge  (Forest  Mountains)  of  the  Carpa- 
thian range.  In  length  it  exceeds  200  miles,  snd  its  average  width  may 
be  estimated  at  from  50  to  70  miles.  The  mountsin  Tnassen  do  not  rise 
to  a  great  height,  nor  are  the  declivities  steep ;  on  their  upper  suifkca 
they  do  not  exhibit  high  peaks,  but  extend  in  uneven  plains,  on 
which  a  few  elevations  with  a  very  gentie  ascent  rise  considerably 
above  them.  Only  two  ranges,  of  no  considerable  length  and  hei^h^ 
branch  off  from  the  Forest  Mountains.  One  leaves  the  principal 
range  between  the  sources  of  the  Saan,  an  affluent  of  the  Vistula^ 
and  those  of  the  Dniester,  near  49*  N.  lat,  28*  W.  long.,  passes  south 
of  the  town  of  Lemberg,  and  dividing  the  Russian  governments  of 
Volhynia  and  Podolia  advances  towards  the  Dnieper,  on  whose  banks 
it  continues  in  a  direction  south-east  to  the  cataracts  between  Kidak 
and  Alexandrowska.  Between  the  sources  of  the  Pruth  and  those  of 
the  Sereth  and  Sucsava,  several  lateral  branches  run  to  the  north-east 
and  east  across  thefiukowina;  bu(  they  do  not  extend  fiEuiher  than 
to  the  banks  of  the  Dneister  and  Pruthj  with  the  exception  of  ono 
range,  which  divides  these  two  riven,  and  terminates  in  low  hills 
north  of  Kischenefi^  the  capital  of  Bessarabia.  In  Bukowina  they  are 
called  Czomo  Mountains. 

The  most  remarkable  ridge,  branching  off  to  the  south,  is  the  Telka- 
banga  Mountains,  which  are  united  to  tiie  main  range  at  the  sources 
of  we  Hemad  and  Bodrog  rivers,  and  run  between  these  rivers 
to  their  junction  with  the  Theiss,  a  distance  of  about  90  miles.  Tha 
average  widtii  does  not  exceed  10  or  12  miles,  and  its  elevation  is  not 
great,  especially  to  the  south,  where  it  terminates  with  the  hills,  on 
which  the  wine  of  Tokay  is  grown. 

Two  great  roads  pass  over  the  Forest  Mountains.  The  most 
western  runs  north  in  the  valley  of  the  Bodrog,  and  traverses  the 
mountains  between  Sztropko  and  DuUa  by  the  Dukla  Pass.  Tho 
other  road,  farther  east,  unites  Hungary  with  eastern  Qalicia,  and  the 
town  of  Munkacs  with  Lembeig,  traversing  the  pass  of  Verecske. 

The  Esstem  Carpathians,  called  also  the  Tranqrlvanian  Carpathians, 
stretch  southward  from  the  sources  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Pruth,  and 
surpass  the  Tatra  range  both  in  extent  and  elevation.  They  surround 
with  their  ofbhoots  the  high  rugged  plateau  of  Transylvania.  Near 
the  borders  of  the  Bukowina  and  Transylvania  the  mountains  attaui 
an  elevation  of  6884  feet  in  Mount  Petroech ;  thence  the  main  range 
runs  under  the  names  of  Borszek,  Kelemen  Habash,  and  Lipsohen  to 
the  Bozza  Pass,  to  the  east  of  Kronstadt  in  the  angle  where  WalUchil^ 
Moldavia,  and  Transylvania  meet,  and  reaches  in  Mounts  Budos  and 
Butescz  the  respective  elevations  of  9000  and  8160  feet  above  the  sea. 
From  the  angle  just  mentioned  the  Carpathian  Mountains  turn  west- 
south-west^  separating  Wallachia  on  the  south  from  Transylvania  and 
the  Banat  The  eastern  end  of  this  part  of  the  system  is  called  the 
Fagarasch  Mountains,  the  highest  points  of  which  are  Mount  Ssural 
(7122  feet)  and  Mount  Budislav  (6888  feet).  The  aversge  height  of 
these  mountains  is  about  5000  feet ;  they  extend  westward  to  the 
Rothenthum  Pass,  where  the  Aluta  breaks  through  the  chain  into 
Wallachia  on  its  way  to  join  the  Danube.  West  of  the  pass  the  range 
continues  in  the  same  direction  under  the  name  of  the  Hatoseg 
Mountains,  which  attain  their  highest  elevation  in  Mount  Retycaat 
(7755  feet).  The  termmation  of  the  range  westward  along  the  teoia* 
tier  of  the  Banat  (the  eastern  part  of  which  like  the  whole  of  Transyl- 
vania is  traversed  by  its  ofihoots)  does  not  exceed  an  aversge  elev»* 
tion  of  8000  feet  At  Orsova  the  Carpathian  ridge  slopes  gradually 
down  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  is  connected  by  ledges  of 
rodk  which  form  the  last  rapids  in  that  river  with  a  low  oflEJihoot  from 
the  Balkan  on  the  Servian  bsnk  of  the  Danube. 

Of  the  great  offidioots  of  the  Eastern  Carpathisos  towards  the  wesl^ 
two  are  remarkable  for  their  height  and  extent  One  separates  the 
upper  vallevB  of  the  Theisi  and  tiie  Szamos ;  the  other  divides  the 
basins  of  the  Szamos  and  the  Koros  from  the  basin  of  the  Maros ; 
both  of  them  contain  some  lofty  summits.  [Tranbtlvania.]  The 
principal  offshoot  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tnmsylvanian  CarpathisDS 
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runs  between  the  Pmth  and  the  Sereth,  and  traTeneB  in  a  aontliem 
direction  the  Bakowina  and  Moldavia. 

The  prinoipal  paaaee  in  the  Eastern  Carpathiana  are— the  Boigo 
PaaSy  wnich  connecta  the  basin  of  the  Szamos  with  the  Bakowina  and 
4he  towns  Bistrita  and  Sucaawa ;  the  Qymes  Paas,  leadiog  &om  the 
mnuce  of  the  Aluta  into  Moldavia ;  the  Boma  or  Bouaa  Pass  south- 
east^  the  Tomos  Paes  south,  and  the  Torzbuig  Pass  south-west  of 
Xionstadt  in  southern  Transylvania,  which  connect  the  town  just 
named  with  Wallachia  and  Bvdcharest ;  the  Bothenthum  Pass,  which 
is  traversed  by  the  Aluta  and  connects  Hermannstadt  with  the  Wallar 
chian  town  of  Bimnik ;  and  the  Yulkhan,  over  which  the  road  from 
|Ta».iWM>g  in  the  valley  of  the  Syll,  a  feeder  of  the  Maros,  to  the  town 
«f  Knyova  in  Little  Wallachia,  is  carried. 

To  a  height  of  between  8000  and  4000  feet  the  Carpathians  are  very 
genemlly  covered  with  forests ;  higher  up  they  present  bare  predpi- 
loos  ro<^  which  frequently  have  a  pyramidal  fonn. 

Tlie  Carpathians  are  oomposed  largely  of  sandstone  diversified  by 
quartaoee  deposits,  day-slate,  and  beds  of  limestone;  greensand 
oceors  at  rare  intervals,  and  also  masses  of  porphyry  and  hornblende. 
Only  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Carpathuns  is  of  primitive 
formation.  Tatra  Mountain  and  the  ridges  south  of  it  are  oomposed 
of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-slate.  The  Forest  Mountains  consist 
ilmost  entirely  of  sandstone  and  slate,  and  contain  only  iron  in  abim- 
danoe  and  a  small  quantity  of  copper.  The  Transylvanian  Moun- 
tains are  oomposed  chiefly  of  mica  and  day-slate  with  masses  of 
magneaiBn  limestone  and  syenite  interspersed.  Trachytic  rocks  occur 
in  the  northern  part  of  Uie  Eastern  Carpathians  between  Munkaca 
and  Neustadt.  Mount  Budoa,  in  the  south-east  of  Transylvania  and 
near  the  point  where  the  Carpathians  turn  westward  along  the  north 
of  Wallaohia,  is  of  volcanic  origin ;  its  flanks  are  covered  with  sul- 
phurous deposits. 

The  Carpathian  Mountains  are  richer  in  metals  than  any  other 
mountain  system  of  Europe.  Gold  and  silver  are  got  m>m  the 
mountains  which  surround  the  valley  of  the  river  Qian,  at  Bocza, 
Kremnita,  Konigsberg,  and  Schenmitz.  Copper  is  very  abundant,  and 
tNMurs  in  numerous  places  between  the  Gran  and  Hemad.  Lead  is 
found  in  great  abundance  in  all  the  silver  mines,  and  also  in  other 
places.  Iron  occurs  over  the  whole  system,  but  more  especially  in 
the  Forest  Mountains,  and  is  worked  with  great  advanta^  in  many 
places.  Quicksilver,  ainc,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  cobalt  are  also 
extmoted,  and  some  of  them  in  considerable  quantity.  Opals,  chal- 
oedonies,  garnets,  and  other  predous  stones  are  found  in  the  district 
of  Scharosh,  to  the  north  of  Eperies,  in  the  valley  of  the  Hemad, 
and  also  near  Tokay,  Kremnita,  and  Kaschau. 

Periu^M  in  no  part  of  the  globe  in  there  such  an  extenaive  salt-rock 
formation  as  that  which  lies  on  the  lower  declivity  of  the  north  and 
north-east  descent  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  beginning  at  the  town  of 
Wielicska,  south-east  of  Cracow,  and  extending  round  the  chain  east 
jnd  south-east  to  the  boundary  of  Wallachia ;  its  length  cannot  £b11 
short  of  600  miles ;  in  width  it  varies  very  much.  Its  depth  is  con- 
jectured to  be  upwards  of  120  fathoms,  at  least  this  is  the  depth  at 
Wielicaka  and  Bochnia,  the  onlv  two  places  where  it  is  worked  by 
the  Austrian  government  But  m  many  other  places  salt  is  obtained 
by  boiling  the  water  of  salt-springs. 

CABPENTABIA,  GULF  OF.    [AumuLiA.] 

CABPENTBAS.    [Vauclusi.] 

CABBA'BA,  a  town  and  territory  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of  prind- 
pality,  is  annexed  to  the  neighbouring  duchy  of  Masta,  both  of  which 
belong  to  the  Duke  of  Modena.  The  total  area  of  the  province  of  Massa- 
Carrara  is  245  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1850  was  66,867. 
The  territory  of  Cairara  consists  of  about  80  square  miles,  mostly 
mountainous,  but  well  cultivated,  and  with  a  population  of  11,500 
inhabitants.  It  is  bounded  K.  by  the  territory  of  Flviazano,  which 
belongs  to  Tuscany,  K  by  the  duchy  of  Massa,  S.  and  S.W.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  W.  and  N.W.  by  the  province  of  Lunigiana, 
which  partly  bdongs  to  Sardinia  and  partly  to  Modena.  It  ex- 
tends in  length  about  eight  mUes  from  the  sea,  to  the  sunmiit  of 
the  Monte  Sacro,  N.E.  from  the  town  of  Carrara.  The  Monte  Sagro 
is  5540  feet  high,  being  one  of  the  prindpal  summits  of  the  Alpe 
Apuana,  a  group  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines.  ¥^m  the  souUi  side  of 
this  mountain  several  lower  projections  or  buttresses  extend  to  the 
south-west,  being  separated  from  each  other  bv  narrow  valleys,  drained 
by  small  streams,  all  of  which  unite  near  the  town  of  Carrara,  and 
form  the  Carrone,  which  flows  past  Avenaa  into  the  sea,  about  three 
miles  below  CarranL  These  lower  ridges  fumiih  the  well-known 
white  marble  of  Carrara.  There  are  more  than  a  hundred  different 
quanries  of  marble  of  various  qualities,  some  of  which  is  streaked  with 
purule  or  blue,  and  is  called  Bardlglio.  Some  of  these  quarries  were 
worked  in  the  time  of  the  Bomans.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the 
marbles  of  Luna  (fw  so  they  were  called  from  the  town  of  Luna,  the 
nuns  of  which  are  seen  about  aix  miles  S.W.  from  Carrara)  were 
employed  in  the  buildings  of  Bome  (Strabo,  p.  22,  Casaub.) ;  but  the 
iner  sort,  for  statues,  was  discovered  about  the  time  of  Pliny,  when 
it  was  substituted  by  the  sculptors  at  Bome  for  the  marbles  of  Paros 
and  Pentelicus.  After  the  tall  of  the  empire  the  qusrries  lay  neglected 
till  the  12th  cenlairy,  when,  the  republic  of  Pisa  having  taken  pos- 
session of  this  district,  the  works  were  resumed  and  furnished  the 
marble  for  the  school  of  Niooolo  Pisani  and  his  disciples.     Since 


that  time  new  quarries  have  been  opened  in  toooenion.  The  variooa 
streams  turn  a  number  of  mills  for  sawing  the  marble.  The  prindpal 
quarriea  employ  1200  workmen.  The  blocks  are  carried  down  in 
carts,  drawn  by  oxen,  to  the  beach  of  Avenaa,  where  the  stovehooses 
are,  and  whence  the  marble  is  shipped  on  board  the  vessols  that 
anchor  in  the  roada 

The  name  of  Carrara  is  supposed  to  come  from  'CamrisB,'  the 
mediBBval  Latin  for '  quarriea.'  The  town,  which  oontains  above  6000 
inhabitants,  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  60  miles  SiW.  from  Modena^ 
and  near  ^e  mouth  of  the  Avenza.  It  has  a  fine  collegiate  diuidi, 
begun  in  the  18th  century  and  finiahed  in  the  15th ;  alw  the  church 
of  La  Madonna  delle  Grade,  rich  in  marbles,  and  that  of  &  Giacomo^ 
annexed  to  the  hospital,  whidi  has  some  good  paintinga.  The  prind- 
pal square  is  called  Alberica,  from  the  name  of  the  firat  prince  of  the 
house  of  Cibo.  A  colossal  statue  of  the  Duchess  Beatrice  d'Este 
adorns  the  square.  In  the  town  are  shops  for  the  sale  of  oommon 
objects  and  omamenta  of  marble,  which  are  woiked  by  native 
artiste.  There  is  also  an  academy  of  drawing  and  sculpture,  founded 
by  a  former  duchess  of  Massa  and  Modena :  it  has  a  prendent  and 
several  professors,  and  a  good  collection  of  modela.  Manv  foreign 
artiste  repair  to  Carrara  for  the  sake  of  pnrdiasing  the  bloon  which 
they  require  for  their  works,  and  which  are  rough-hewn  on  the  spot^ 
The  Court  of  Appeal  n  at  Mabba,  where  the  governor  of  the  province 
of  MassarCarrara  also  reudea.  Avenaa^  the  second  town  of  Uie  prin- 
cipality of  Carrara,  has  1900  inhabitante :  it  lies  in  a  plain,  about  one 
mile  firom  the  sea,  the  lower  hills  around  being  all  planted  with  vine 
and  olive-treesL  The  high  road  from  Genoa  and  Sainna  to  Lucca  and 
Pisa  passes  through  Avenat  The  prindpal  agrioulftaral  produce  is 
oil  and  wine ;  the  com  raised  on  the  territory  is  not  suffident  for  one- 
half  of  the  consumption :  the  northern  mountains  are  covered  with 
chestnut  and  beech-trees,  and  pastures.  Pellegrino  Bosai,  a  dirtin- 
guished  fVench  jurist,  a  peer  of  France,  prime  minister  of  the  Pope 
in  1848,  was  a  native  of  Oanrara.  He  was  assassinated  aa  he  was  going 
to  open  the  sesnon  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Bome,  Nov.  15, 
1848,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Boman  revolution. 

CABBICK.    [Atrshulb.] 

CABBICK-ON-SHANNOK,  coun^  of  Ldtrim,  Ixelaad,  in  the 
parish  of  Eiltoyhart  and  barony  of  Leitrim,  with  a  small  suburb  in 
the  parish  of  Killuken,  barony  of  Boyle  and  county  of  Boscommon,  a 
market,  poet,  and  assiae-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  POor-Law  Union,  lies 
in  58*^  57'  N.  lat,  8^  5'  W.  long.,  98  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin.  The 
population  in  1851  was  1S66,  of  which  number  184  were  in  Boaoom- 
mon  county.  Carrick-on-Shannon  Poor-Law  Union  oomprisea  26 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  100,786  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  84,821.  The  town  is  dtuated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shan- 
non, where  that  river  is  crossed  by  the  leading  road  from  Dublin  to 
Sligo.  The  approach  to  the  bridge  is  by  a  narrow  lane  diveiging  from 
the  main  street^  which  terminates  in  an  open  space  on  the  river  bank. 
Here  are  airanged  the  county  jail,  county  court-house^  and  market- 
house,  adjoining  a  small  floating  dock  above  the  bridge.  The  church 
and  Boman  Cotholic  chapel  are  on  the  north  dde  of  the  town ;  the 
barracks  on  the  south.  Here  is  also  a  small  Methodist  meeting-house. 
Carrick-on-Shannon,  formerly  called  Carrickdrumrusk,  returned  two 
members  to  the  Irish  Parliament^  but  was  disfranchised  at  the  time 
of  the  Union.  The  assizes  for  the  county  of  Ldtiim  and  quarter- 
sesdons  in  rotation  are  held  here.  Carrick-on-Shannon  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  county  constebulary  force.  The  town  is  in  the  Dublin 
military  district 

^raser,  Jlandbockfor  Ireland  ;  Ordnance  Smrvejf  Map,) 

CABBICK-ON-SUIB,  county  of  Tipperaxy,  Ireland,  a  market  and 
post-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  chiefly  in  the  parish  of 
Carriok-on-Suir  and  barony  of  IfEa  and  Offik  East,  lies  in  52**  21'  N.  lat, 
7''  26'  W.  long.,  distant  99  miles  S.S.W.  from  Dublin.  The  popula- 
tion Id  1851  was  6228,  beddes  1289  in  the  workhouse  and  other  pub- 
lic institutions.  Carrick-on-Suir  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  22  doc- 
toral dividona,  with  an  area  of  112,629  acres^  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  87,469. 

The  principd  part  of  the  town  stands  on  the  left  or  Tipperary  bank 
of  the  Suir,  and  consiste  of  one  long  street  parallel  to  the  river,  with 
two  streete  leading  to  the  £ur  green  on  the  north,  and  another  form- 
ing the  approach  to  the  bridge  on  the  south.  It  was  a  place  of  con- 
dderable  note  soon  after  the  Conquest.  Hera  are  the  remains  of  a 
fine  castie  built  by  Sir  Edmund  Butler  in  1809  on  the  dte  of  an  old 
priory  of  the  knighte  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The  same  Shr  Edmund, 
who  was  created  Earl  of  Carrick  in  1815,  built  the  bridge  which  is 
still  standing.  Carrick-on-Suir  was  formerly  oelebrated  for  ite  flouriah- 
ing  manufactures  of  woollens.  The  place  is  now  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  fine  scenery  of  ite  environs,  which  a  late  intelligent  traveller 
considers  superior  to  the  vale  of  Clwyd ;  it  has  also  been  nnfovourably 
distinguished  by  the  wretchedness  of  ite  pauper  population.  The  Suir 
has  recently  been  rendered  navigable  to  the  town  for  vessels  of  con* 
dderable  burden.  The  public  buildings  are  the  parish  churdi,  a  laige 
and  handsome  Boman  Catholic  chapel,  a  monastery  of  the  Christian 
Brutheriiood,  a  convent  for  nuns  of  the  Presentetion  order,  a  bride- 
well, sesdons-houae,  barracks,  and  fever  hospital  Quarter  sesdona 
for  the  county  of  Tipperary  are  held  here  in  rotetion. 

(Fraser,  Handbook  for  JrHand;  Ordnance  Swnfey  Map;  Thom, 
Irish  Almanac,) 
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CABRICKFEBGUS,  Ireland,  a  oounty  of  a  town,  a  aea-port  town, 
and  parliamentary  borough,  is  situated  in  5i^  42'  N.  lat,  5**  47'  W. 
long.;  distant  112  miles  N.  from  Dublin,  and  94  miles  N.  from 
Belfast  by  the  Carriokfergus  branch  of  the  Belfast  and  Bollymena 
railway.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  8543.  Carrickfexgus 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  It  is  goyemed  by 
town  commissioners.    The  borough  income  in  1850  was  about  821L 

The  town  stands  on  the  north-western  shore  of  Belfast  Lough  at  the 
junction  of  the  small  river  Undhum  with  thd  sea,  and  is  favourably 
situated  for  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  houses  are  generally 
of  atone  and  slated.  The  principal  street^  called  High  Street,  is  ter- 
minated by  the  former  county  jail  and  court-house.  The  county 
business  is  now  however  transfezred  to  Belfast  At  the  opposite  end 
of  the  main  street  where  it  diverges,  one  branch  leading  to  the  quays 
and  castle,  and  another  to  the  Belfiwt  road,  is  the  market-house, 
a  respectable  building,  erected  in  1755.  The  parish  church  of  St 
Nicholas,  an  ancient  and  commodious  cruciform  edifice,  is  situated  on 
rising  ground  on  the  southern  side  of  the  town.  The  diancel  window 
is  of  stained  glass,  and  represents  St  John  baptizing  Christ  in  the 
river  Jordan.  The  old  steeple  at  the  west  end  of  the  building  was 
taken  down  in  1778,  when  the  present  handsome  spire  was  erected. 
The  Presl^terians^  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  Unitarians  have  pUu^s  of  worship.  On  a  rock  projecting 
into  the  sea  is  the  castle,  an  extensive  and  imposing  pile.  It  is  still 
kept  up  as  an  arsenal,  and  is  mounted  with  heavy  guns.  A  small  pier 
projects  fi:om  the  southern  extremity  of  the  rock  on  which  the  castle 
is  built,  and  incloses  a  dock  where  vessels  of  100  tons  can  lie  at 
the  quay.  Aa  extensive  fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cairickfergufl.  The  town  is  not  lighted,  and  water  is  procured  from 
pumps. 

Curickfergus  Castle  is  supposed  io  have  been  founded  by  De  Courcey 
about  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  From  the  middle  of  the  14th  to 
the  end  of  the  16Ui  century  it  was  the  only  stronghold  north  of 
Dundalk  which  remained  uniformly  in  the  hands  of  an  English  gar- 
rison, and  to  the  loyalty  of  the  townsmen  of  Carrickfei^gus  is  chiefly 
to  be  attributed  the  recovery  of  the  Northern  Pale  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  castle  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Edward  Bruce  in 
1315.  In  1386  the  town  was  burned  by  the  island  Scots,  and  suficred 
again  in  1400.  In  1555  the  Scots,  under  Mac  Donnell,  lord  of  Can- 
tyre,  laid  close  siege  to  the  castle  till  July  1556,  when  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  relieved  the  garrison  with  great  slaughter  of  the  besiegers. 
In  1578  the  town  was  burned  by  Brian  Mac  Phelimy  O'Neill,  chief 
of  Claneboy,  who  was  hauged  here  along  with  Mac  Quillan,  chief 
of  the  Route,  in  1575 ;  the  same  year  Sorley  Buy  Mac  Donnell  (a 
son  of  Mac  Donnell  of  Cantyre,  who  had  seized  upon  Mao  Qmllau's 
country  a  short  time  before)  attacked  the  town  and  was  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  Sir  Henry  Sidney  found  the  place  in  a  very  impoverished 
condition.  The  town  ha4  already  b^gun  to  be  walled  with  an  earthen 
rampart  in  1574,  and  in  1575  the  corporation  agreed  with  Sir  Henry 
to  build  a  stone  wall  7  feet  tiiick  and  16  feet  high  round  a  part  of 
the  town.  The  work  however  was  not  completed  till  1608,  when 
after  various  delays  the  walls  were  finished  with  a  wet  ditch  and 
seven  basUons.  In  the  wars  consequent  on  the  rebellion  of  1641  the 
inhabitants  had  their  full  share  of  the  troubles  of  the  times.  On 
August  29th,  1689,  it  surrendered  to  Duke  Schomberg,  commanding 
the  armv  of  William  III.  On  Saturday  June  14th,  1690,  King  William 
landed  here  in  person,  and  immediately  proceeded  southward,  on 
that  important  campaign  which  at  the  Boyne  decided  the  future  pros- 
pects of  both  countries.  On  the  21st  February  1760,  Commodore 
Thourot  arrived  in  the  bay  with  one  44-gun  frigate  and  two  sloops  of 
war,  and  having  disembarked  about  800  men,  attacked  the  town, 
which  t<^gether  with  the  castle  he  carried  after  a  smart  action  the 
same  day.  Five  days  hiter  the  French  forcea  re-embarked,  having 
taken  a  supply  of  victuals  and  ammunition  from  Belfast,  and  were 
captured  on  uxe  28tii  off  the  Isle  of  Man,  after  a  severe  action  with 
Commodore  Eliot^  in  which  Thourot  was  killed  and  300  of  his  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  last  scene  of  violence  coxmected  with  the 
history  of  this  veteran  fort  was  the  capture  of  the  Drake,  a  British 
sloop  of  war,  in  ike  roads  opposite  the  town  by  Paul  Jones,  in  the 
Ranger,  an  American  vessel,  on  the  24th  of  Apnl  1778. 

Of  the  antiquities  of  Carrickfergus  the  castle  is  the  most  interesting. 
The  castle  ro<^,  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name  (meaning  the  rock 
of  Fergus,  an  Irish  king  of  that  name,  drowned  there  in  pagan  times), 
rises  gradually  to  an  elevation  of  about  30  feet  towards  the  sea,  and 
is  entirely  occupied  by  the  works  of  the  fortress,  consisting  of  a  double 
baUium,  or  upper  and  lower  yard,  with  batteries  mounting  about  25 
pieces  of  cannon.  In  the  upper  yard  stands  the  keep,  a  square  tower 
90  feet  high,  formerly  entered  by  an  arched  doorway  in  the  second 
story.  The  court-house  and  jail  occupy  the  site  of  a  Franciscan  monas- 
tery, founded  here  in  1232  by  the  famous  De  Lacey,  who  was  buried 
within  the  precincts  in  1264.  Half  a  mile  west  of  the  town  is  the 
site  of  the  priory  of  Woodbumo  or  Qoodbume,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Woodbume  River,  which  has  here  some  pretty  falls.  Part  of  the  town 
wall  and  one  of  the  gates  are  still  standing. 

The  cotton  trade  was  at  one  time  carried  on  with  vigour  here,  but 
it  has  declined.  There  are  three  extensive  flax  spinning-mills,  a 
muslin  bleadi-green,  and  a  linen  bleach-mill  and  green  in  the  vicinity. 
Some  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  tanning,  brewing,  and  distilliog. 


(M'Skimmin,  HiUory  and  AnHguUiM  nf  Camd^ergui^  8va  Belfast^ 
1823 ;  Thom,  Iriah  Akntmac.) 

CARRICKMACUOSS,  county  of  Moni«han,  Ireland,  a  market  and 
poet-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Carrick- 
macross  and  barony  of  Famey,  lies  in  53°  58'  N.  lat,  6°  43'  W.  long., 
50  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin :  the  population  in  1851  was  2534. 
Carrickmacross  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  14  electoral  divisions^  with 
an  area  of  60,664  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  28,207. 

The  town  is  well  built  of  stone,  and  consiats  of  one  main  street,  on 
the  line  of  road  from  Ardee  to  Monaghan,  having  the  market-house  in 
the  centre,  with  two  lateral  streets  terminating  in  the  Dundalk  road 
on  the  east  Near  the  pariah  church  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built 
here  by  Robert^  third  earl  of  Essex,  about  1621.  The  market-house 
was  built  from  the  materials  of  tlus  castle  in  1780.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  town,  between  the  main  street  and  a  small  river,  ia  one 
of  the  residences  of  the  Shirley  family,  the  principal  proprietors  of 
this  district  There  are  in  the  town  a  brewery,  malt-stores,  and  an 
extensive  distillery.  There  is  a  large  weekly  market  for  com  and 
provisions. 

(Eraser,  ffandbookfor  IrtHand;  AeeowU  of  the  Territory  or  Domy 
nion  of  Famey,  by  E.  P.  Shirley,  Esq.,  London,  1845.) 

CARRON.    [Stirunobhirb.] 

CARSHALTON.    [Surbey.J 

CARTAQENA,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Murcia,  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in 
27"  36'  N.  lat,  1**  W.  long.,  30  miles  S.S.E.  from  the  city  of  Murcia. 
The  population  in  1845  was  27,727;  in  1786  the  population  was 
60,000.  The  bay  forms  a  natural  harbour  capacious  enough  to  contain 
the  largest  fleets,  and  la  encompassed  by  hills  which  shelter  it  from 
all  winds ;  the  entrance  is  narrow,  and  is  covered  by  a  lofty  island. 
La  Isoleta^'also  called  La  Escombrera :  the  depth  of  water  ia  30  feet 
close  to  the  shores.  Forts  and  batteries  on  La  Isoleta  and  on  the  hills 
defend  Uie  harbour  and  town.  The  great  arsenal,  once  the  largest  in 
Europe,  ia  now  in  a  state  of  dilapidation ;  the  pavements  are  broken 
up,  the  long  ranges  of  magasines  and  store-rooms  are  empty  and 
deserted.  The  dockyards  idso,  whence  many  of  the  great  Spaniah 
^ps  of  war  were  launched,  are  now  unoccupied,  and  the  whole  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  comparative  ruin  and  desolation. 

The  town  occupies  the  declivity  of  a  hill  and  a  small  plain  which 
extends  to  the  harbour.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls,  and  near  the  centre 
the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle  crown  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  hill, 
which  rises  above  a  large  pile  of  buildings  called  the  Marme  SchooL 
The  town  contains  some  good  streets,  but  all  the  pavements  are  in  a 
bad  state  except  that  of  the  Calle  Mayor,  the  principal  street,  which 
is  paved  with  flat  stones.  A  fine  red  marble  is  used  not  only  in  the 
buildings  but  for  the  commonest  purposes,  such  as  curb-stones.  All 
the  old  streets  have  a  Moorish  aspect ;  the  houses  are  irregularly  built, 
and  most  of  Uiem  have  look-out  towers  (miradores) ;  the  windows  are 
generally  small,  barred  with  iron,  and  where  exposed  to  the  sun 
screened  with  coloured  matting.  The  cathedral  is  of  Moorish  archi- 
tecture, and  seems  to  have  been  a  mosque ;  it  is  surmounted  by  a 
dome^  and  the  interior  consLats  of  several  small  navea.  There  are 
several  other  diurches,  a  town-hall,  a  custom-house,  a  royal  hoepitalt 
a  theatre,  and  a  bull-arena.  The  town  is  unhealthy  owing  to  an  adja- 
cent swamp,  and  the  water  is  brackish.  It  communicates  with  ^e 
river  Segura  by  the  Loroa  Canal.  The  loss  of  the  Spanish  American 
colonies  put  an  end  to  the  best  part  of  its  commerce,  and  what 
remained  has  mostly  been  transferred  to  Alicante.  It  has  some 
manufactures  of  sidl-cloth  and  glass,  and  exports  barilla.  The  tunny- 
fishery  is  valuable,  and  the  silver  and  lead  mines  in  the  neighbouring 
Sierra  de  Almagrera  have  of  late  years  been  re-opened,  and  are  now 
wrought  profitably  by  several  joint-stock  companies. 

Cartagena  was  a  colony  of  Carthage,  and  was  built  B.a  242  by 
Hasdrubal,  the  son-in-law  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  his  successor  in 
Spain.  It  was  named  Odrthago  Nova  to  distinguiah  it  from  the  great 
city  of  Carthage  in  Africa.  The  Greek  name  was  Ka|>xnS^'' 4  N^o-  ^^^ 
old  city  seems  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  town,  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  was  20  stadia  in  droumferenoe  (2  miles,  50 
yards).  It  was  the  great  seat  of  the  dvil  administration  and  military 
power  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain.  Here  Hannibal  regularly  estab* 
fished  his  winter  quarters,  and  here  he  received  the  ambassadors  ttom 
Rome.  It  was  taken  by  assault  by  Uie  Roman  general  P.  Scipio 
(afterwards  Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder)  B.  o.  210.  Under  the  early 
Roman  emperors  it  was  a  colony,  and  had  the  full  title  of  *  Colonia 
Yictrix  Julia  Nova  Carthago.'  The  mines  were  wrought  by  the  Car- 
thaginians and  afterwards  by  the  Romans,  who  are  stated  to  have 
employed  40,000  men  in  them. 

(Ford,  ffandhook  of  Spain;  Haverty,  Wandmngi  in  Spain,  1843 ; 
Polybius,  X.  10, 11, 15 ;  Strabo,  iU.  p.  158.) 

CARTAQENA,  a  sea-port  in  the  republic  of  New  Granada,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  South  America,  is  situated  in  10°  25'  48"  N.  lat, 
75"*  30'  W.  long.,  about  70  miles  S.W.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Magdalena.  The  harbour  of  Cuiagena  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most 
convenient  in  all  America.  It  is  formed  by  two  islands  extending 
along  the  coast  southward  and  northward.  The  most  southern  islandi 
called  Tierra  Bomba,  is  about  two  nules  long  and  wide^  and  between: 
it  and  the  Cape  Bam  is  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  port  called  Boca 
Chica.    The  northern  island  is  on  an  average  hardly  half  a  mile  wide^ 
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and  low,  whilst  Tierra  Bomba  lueB  to  a  moderate  height.  The 
entraDoe  of  tibe  port  is  bo  narrow  that  only  one  veasel  can  enter  at 
a  time,  and  as  aome  sandbanks  occur  in  it  a  pilot  is  always  required. 
It  is  defended  by  two  strong  castles.  The  harbour  itself  is  about  six 
miles  long;  its  width  yaries  from  two  to  four  miles.  It  has  a 
sufficient  depth  of  water  and  good  anchorage,  and  its  surface  is  as 
little  agitated  as  that  of  a  river. 

On  the  northern  island  and  at  the  most  northern  comer  of  the 
harbour  is  situated  the  town,  on  a  sandy  tract  of  land.  It  occupies 
the  whole  width  of  the  island,  so  that  its  north-western  walls  stand 
on  the  beach,  and  the  south-eastern  on  the  harbour.  To  the  east  of 
the  town  is  another  low  island,  on  which  the  suburb,  called  Xiximani, 
stands :  both  are  connected  by  a  wooden  bridge.  Another  bridge 
unites  the  suburb  with  the  mainland. 

The  town  is  regularly  built,  with  straight  but  rather  nanow  streets, 
which  are  still  more  narrowed  by  the  projecting  balconies,  so  that 
they  nearly  exclude  the  daylight,  and  give  the  town  a  gloomy  aspect 
The  houses  have  commonly  two  stories,  and  are  built  in  the  usual 
Spanish  style,  with  dead  walls  towards  the  streets,  but  inclosing  a  fine 
open  space  within,  on  which  lofty  and  airy  rooms  open,  and  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  corridor.  The  town  is  strongly  defended,  and  on 
the  land  side  surrounded  by  several  fortresses  and  by  a  massive  citadel 

Among  the  public  buildings  are  several  fine  churches  and  seven 
convents.  The  immense  dstems  situated  within  the  walls  of  the 
town  are  justly  admired  by  travellers,  and  the  water  preserved  in 
them  is  excellent.  The  climate  is  hot  and  yellow  fever  often  makes 
g^reat  ravages. 

The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  between  18,000  and  20,000,  are 
mostly  a  mixed  race,  descendants  of  Spaniards  and  Indian  women. 
The  majority  are  sailors  and  fishermen,  but  many  are  shopkeepers  and 
mechanics.  * 

The  commerce  of  this  town  was  formerly  considerable.  But  since 
the  revolution  in  South  America  its  commerce  is  limited  to  exporting 
the  produce  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Magdalena,  and  importmg  the 
manufactured  goods  which  are  consumed  in  itw  Even  this  trade  has 
recently  dedineid  in  fiivour  of  Savanilla,  a  small  port  a  little  west  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena.  The  chief  exports  of  Cartagena  are 
now  confined  to  the  precious  metals. 

CARTHAGE,  called  by  the  Romans  Carthago,  by  the  Greeks  Kar- 
ehedan,  an  andent  city  and  state  in  the  north  of  Afnca,  long  the  rival 
of  Rome,  was  a  colony  of  the  Tyrians,  and  one  of  the  latest  Phoenician 
settlements  on  the  African  coast  of  tiie  Mediterranean.  There  seems 
to  have  been  an  older  Phodnician  settlement  on  &e  spot  (probably  an 
emporium  or  trading  establishment),  which,  according  to  Appian  and 
others,  was  founded  before  the  siege  of  Trov,  and  hence  much  confu- 
sion has  arisen  concerning  the  foundation  of  Carthage,  which  Appian 
refers  to  the  year  B.C.  1284,  and  others  assign  to  various  dates  between 
this  year  and  that  of  the  building  of  Rome.  According  to  Aristotle, 
Carthage  was  foimded  287  yean  later  than  tJtica.  The  name  Carthago 
is  most  probably  the  Roman  pronunciation  of  the  Phcenidan  Ejuih- 
hadtha,  which  means '  new  dty.'  Most  ancient  writers  agree  in  following 
an  old  tradition  that  Carthage  was  founded  by  Elissa  or  Dido,  whose 
husband  being  murdered  by  ms  brother-in-law  Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre, 
fled  with  many  attendants  and  other  dtizens,  and  landed  on  a  penin- 
sula on  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  Tunes  and  Utica,  which  were 
older  Phoenician  oolonies.  She  purohaaed  or  agreed  to  pay  rent  for 
a  piece  of  ground  to  build  a  town  upon,  which  was  call^  Bozra  ('  a 
fortress'),  a  name  which  the  Greeks  altered  into  Byraa  ('  a  hide '). 
The  name  of  Byiaa,  and  perhaps  the  shape  of  the  peninsula,  which 
resembled  an  ox-hide,  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  fable  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Libyans  were  cheated  out  of  thdr  ground.  As  the  town 
increased,  the  inhabitants  excavated  a  port,  which  was  called  Cothon, 
and  became  a  great  maritime  and  commercial  emporium.  This  is  the 
part  of  the  town  which  Dionysius  and  Yelleius  Paterculus  say  was 
built  60  years  before  Rome  (b.o.  818).  Megara,  Magar,  or  Magalla, 
which  was  like  a  graat  suburb  with  nne  gaidens,  probably  owed  its 
name  to  the  first  Phoenician  habitationsi,  called  liagar  or  Magalia  in 
the  language  of  the  country. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Carthage  we  know  little  or  nothing  except 
that  it  soon  became  a  great  commerdal  and  maritime  state.  What  we 
know  of  its  institutions  is  derived  chiefly  from  a  chapter  in  Aristotle's 
'Politica.'  The  government  of  Carthage  was  munidpal ;  and  the  city 
ruled  over  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  spirit  of  the  constitution 
seems  to  have  been  highly  oligarohical  The  chief  authority  was 
vested  in  the  senate,  which  appears  to  have  been  composed  of  the 
heads  of  a  few  rich,  old,  and  powerful  families,  who  divided  among 
themselves  the  chief  offices  of  the  state.  The  senators  appear  to  have 
been  for  life.  The  senate  contained  within  itself  a  select  body  or 
council  of  state,  which  the  Greek  writers  call  Gerusia,  or  '  counol  of 
ancientsw'  Aristotle  ('  Politica,'  ii  20)  says  the  Carthaginians  had  a 
body  of  104  magistrates,  similar  to  the  Ephori  of  Sparta,  but  sdected 
with  greater  discernment  from  among  the  most  worthy ;  and  that  the 
kings  and  the  Geruaia  of  Carthage  resembled  the  kings  and  the  Geru- 
•ia  of  Sparta  in  their  respective  offices.  Justin  says  that  the  Geruda 
was  a  seleot  body  chosen  from  among  the  senators  to  watch  over 
and  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  and  especially  of 
the  generals  retuniing  home  from  foreign  command,  and  that  it 
was  firat  establiahed  at  the  time  when  the  house  of  Mago,  by  its  vast 


influence  and  popularity,  exdted  fears  of  some  ambitious  dedgna. 
Two  attempts  at  establishing  tyranny  were  actually  made  ^  one  by 
Hanno  (B.a  840),  and  the  other  by  Hamilcar  (b.o.  806).  They  both 
fidled,  and  their  authors  suffered  death.  This  '  Council  of  the  Hun- 
dred' is  also  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  forming  the  highest  magis- 
tracy, and  dedding  all  causes.  It  was  probably  the  same  as  the  Ordo 
Judicum  spoken  of  by  Livy  (xxxiii.  46).  The  Council  were  also 
guardians  of  the  publi^  morals,  and,  like  the  other  civil  magistrates, 
received  no  salary.  The  members,  according  to  Aristotle,  were  elected 
by  the  Pentarehies,  or  '  Boards  of  Five '  (probably  a  permanent  com- 
mittee of  the  senate),  who  are  supposed  to  have  managed  the  financial 
affidrs  of  the  state.  They  filled  up  their  own  vacancies,  and  no  one 
was  admitted  into  tiiem  who  had  not  previously  served  the  state  in 
some  official  capacity. 

At  the  head  of  the  executive  were  two  Suffetes  (Shophetim,  or 
judges,  like  those  of  the  Hebrews),  whom  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  call  kings.  They  presided  in  the  senate,  and  laid  before  that 
assembly  thdr  reports  on  public  affidrs.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Suffetes  were  renewed  annually,  but  whether  the  same  persons  were 
re-elected  is  not  known  :  they  were  always  selected  out  of  a  few  lead- 
ing families.  The  election  of  the  generals  and  foreign  governors, 
which  was  the  next  office  to  that  of  suffete,  took  place  in  the  Gerusia, 
but  was  afterwards  referred  to  the  senate  and  the  people  for  their 
approbation.  A  suffete  was  at  times  general  also,  and  as  such  headed 
the  armies  of  the  republic,  while  his  colleague  remained  at  home. 
When  the  senate  and  the  suffetes  could  not  agree  upon  some  partiai- 
lar  points,  the  question  was  referred  to  the  people  or  citisens  at  large 
for  their  decidon.  Aristotle  observes  that  bribery  was  resorted  to, 
and  that  offices  were  bought  and  sold  at  Carthage.  One  variety  of 
this  corruption  was  the  ^bit  of  constantly  regiding  the  dtizens^  in 
collective  banquets  of  the  curiie,  or  political  clubs.  What  proportion 
the  demos,  or  people,  bore  to  the  whole  population,  is  unknown; 
"  but  whether  more  or  less  condderable,"  says  Grote,  in  his  summary 
on  the  political  constitution  of  Carthage  ('  History  of  Greece,'  vol  x.), 
''  it  is  plain  that  its  multitude  was  kept  under  dependence  to  the  rich 
famiUes  by  stratagems  such  as  the  banquets,  the  lucrative  appoint- 
ments, with  lots  of  land  in  foreign  dependendes,  &c  The  purposes  of 
government  were  determined,  its  powers  wielded,  and  the  great  officea 
held — Suffetes,  Senators,  Generals,  or  Judges— by  the  memben  of  a 
small  number  of  wealthy  families;  and  the  chief  opposition  they 
encountered  was  from  their  feuds  .amongst  each  other.  In  the  main 
the  government  was  conducted  with  skill  and  steadiness,  as  well  for 
internal  tranquillity  as  for  systematic  foreign  and  commeroial  aggran- 
dis^nent.  Within  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle  Carthage  had  never 
suffered  either  the  successful  usurpation  of  a  despot  or  anyviolent 
intestine  commotion."  In  the  later  ages  of  the  republic  however, 
bitter  factions  divided  the  state,  and  boys  as  eagerly  as  men  took  part 
in  the  popular  tumults.    (Polybiua,  xv.  80.) 

Of  the  private  and  domestic  manners  of  the  Carthaginians  we 
know  very  little.  Their  punishments  were  severe,  and  even  cruel 
Crucifixion  was  the  most  common  mode  of  death.  We  mav  gather 
from  Polybius,  Appian,  and  others  that  conjugal  and  parental  feelings 
were  strong  among  them.  The  magistrateiB  during  tne  time  of  their 
office  were  requix«d  to  abstain  from  wine.  Their  religion  which 
was  originally  gloomy  and  cruel,  they  derived  from  Phoenicia. 
Melcarth('king  of  the  city'),  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  was  the  tutelar 
deity  of  Carthage,  as  he  was  of  Tyre  and  all  her  colonies ;  he  is 
identified  by  some  with  Baal  and  the  Sun,  by  others  with  the  Assyrian 
Bel  and  the  planet  Jupiter.  The  Carthagmians  also  worehipped 
Saturn,  Mdec  or  Moloch,  to  whom  they  immolated  the  children  of 
the  noblest  families,  and  sometimes  the  captives  taken  in  war  to 
propitiate  his  wrath.  Astaroth  or  Astarte,  the  goddess  of  the  moon, 
was  another  of  their  deities.  They  had  also  on  the  summit  of  Byraa 
a  magnificent  temple  sacred  to  £smun  or  ^sculapius.  Among 
Genii  and  Heroes  the  Genius  of  Death,  and  Dido,  Hamilcar  (who  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Himera),  the  brothera  Philseni  and  lolaiis  (a  Sardinian 
worthy)  were  worshipped.  There  was  probably  no  sacerdotal  caste  at 
Carthage.  Sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  highest  personages  in  the  state. 

The  wealthy  citizens  of  Carthage  paid  great  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  of  their  estates,  which  were  tilled  by  the  forced 
labour  of  the  subject  Libyans  and  slaves  (for  Carthage  trafficked  largely 
in  slaves  both  white  and  black).  The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carthage,  and  icdeed  all  that  tract  which  formed  its  real  teiritory, 
and  which  nearly  corresponds  to  the  present  Regency  of  Timis,  was 
beautifully  cultivated  and  extremely  fertile.  When  Agathodes 
landed  in  Africa,  and  when  Regulus  half  a  century  later,  Scipio 
Africanus  half  a  century  later  still,  and  Sdpio  i£milianu8  another 
half  a  century  after  that,  invaded  the  Carthaginian  territory,  their 
maroh  lay  through  rich  fidds  covered  with  herds  of  cattle,  and  irri- 
gated by  numerous  streams;  vineyards  and  olive  grounds  were 
spread  on  everv  dde,  innumerable  small  towns  and  villages  were 
strewed  over  the  oountxy,  and  as  thev  drew  near  to  the  '  Great 
Carthage '  the  neighboiu*hood  was  thickly  studded  with  the  countrj 
seats  of  the  wealthy  dtizens.  Mago,  a  suffete  of  Carthage,  who  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  the  head  of  the  powerful  family 
of  tkat  name,  who  flourished  about  B.a  550,  wrote  a  work  on  a^- 
culture  in  28  books,  which  is  the  only  work  mentioned  as  having 
been  carried  away  by  the  Romans  out  of  the  libraries  of  Carthage 
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when  they  destroyed  that  city,  and  which  was  tnutulated  by  D. 
Silanus,  but  is  unfortunately  lost. 

The  CarthaginianB  derired  their  ordinary  public  revenue,  1,  from 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  provinces  (the  district  of  tiie  Emporia,  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Ac)  in  produce,  and  by  the  cities  in  money ;  2,  from  import 
duties,  which  were  rigorously  levied ;  and  8,  the  produoe  of  the 
Spanish  mines,  which  during  the  second  Pnnio  war  sufficed  alone  to 
pay  the  militaiy  expenses  of  the  state.  The  chief  state  offices  of  the  home 
government  were  held  without  salary.  The  great  demands  on  the  trea- 
sury therefore  were  for  the  maintenance  of  the  military  forces  and  the 
expenses  of  colonial  and  commercial  expenditure.  Commercial  inter- 
course with  foreigners  was  carried  on  by  barter.  Manufactures  and 
mechanical  arts  flourished,  and  great  wealth  flowed  into  the  city  by 
the  importation  of  the  precious  metals,  tin,  fta  from  Spain  and 
elsewhere.  Qold  and  silver  were  the  standard  of  value  at  Carthage, 
but  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  republic  coined  no  money, 
although  the  coins  of  other  cities  were  doubtless  current.  We  believe 
that  not  a  single  genuine  coin  of  Carthage  previous  to  her  becoming  a 
Roman  city  exists.  The  only  money  recorded  as  peculiar  to  the  republic 
was  a  token  consisting  of  a  substance  inclosed  in  leather,  sealed,  and 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  state,  the  whole  being  of  the  size  and  value  of 
a  tetradrachm.    What  the  inclosed  substance  was,  was  kept  secret. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Carthaginians  was  a  system  of  monopolies — 
grasping  and  jealous.  They  carried  on  a  very  extensive  inland  trade 
with  the  interior  of  Africa  by  the  agency  of  the  nomad  tribes,  espe- 
cially the  Nasamones.  This  trade  extended  to  the  Nile  on  one  side, 
to  the  Niger  on  the  other,  and  to  the  intervening  oases ;  their  chief 
importations  from  these  regions  being  precious  stones  and  a  vast 
number  of  negro  slaves.  The  maritime  commerce  of  Carthage 
extended  to  all  her  own  possessions  and  to  the  shores  of  the  states 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Oil  and  wine  were 
imported  from  Sicily  and  South  Italy  for  her  own  use  and  the  markets 
of  Cyrene ;  linen  and  fine  cloth  were  imported  ftom  Malta  for  the 
African  and  other  markets ;  wax,  honey,  and  slaves  from  Corsica ;  iron 
from  ^thalia  (now  Elba),  and  mules  and  fruits  from  the  Balearic  Isles. 
The  Balearic  Isles  (before  the  conquest  of  Spain)  were  chiefly  of  im- 
portance as  a  station  connected  with  the  Spanish  trade  in  oil,  wine,  and 
precious  metaJs.  The  trade  with  Qaul  was  also  probably  carried  on  from 
the  Baleares.  Beyond  the  Strait  of  Hercules  their  trade  extended  to 
the  tin  and  amber  producing  countries  of  Northern  Europe ;  and  along 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  their  colonies  reached  as  far  south  as  the 
Island  of  Ceme,  where  they  bartered  ornaments,  wine,  vessels,  and 
Egyptian  linen  for  elephants'  teeth  and  hides.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  they  reached  the  gold  producing  countries  about  the  Niger,  and 
that  their  trading  expeditions  may  have  reached  the  Azores ;  but  like 
^heir  Phoenician  ancestors  the  Carthaginians  told  exaggerated  tales  of 
the  dangers  of  the  Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  other  mariners 
from  entering  upon  that  oommeroial  field.  Carthage  in  her  early 
treaties  with  Bpme  shows  her  object  to  be  to  exclude  foreign  merchants 
fr^m  all  ports  but  her  own ;  and  her  own  colonies  she  regarded 
merely  as  means  to  extend  her  trade.  The  city  exereised  by  means 
of  her  trading  factories  and  colonies  an  imperial  authority  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  over  all  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  from  the 
Pillars  of  Heroules  to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  where  the 
Arse  Philenorum  fixed  the  boundarv  towards  Cyrene. 

The  intercourse  of  the  Carthagmians  with  Tyre  seems  to  have 
been  very  closely  maintained.  We  read  in  Josephus  ('  Cont  Apion.' 
lib.  i)  that  they  sent  assistance  to  the  Tyrians  when  besieged  by  the 
king  of  Babylon  about  B.O.  600,  and  afterwards  when  Tyre  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Alexander  the  Qreat,  the  Carthaginians 
afibrded  a  refuge  to  the  women,  children,  and  old  men  of  Tyre. 

Mago  was  the  first  who  made  Carthage  a  conquering  nation.  He 
Is  said  to  have  freed  his  country  from  the  tribute  or  rent  which  they 
still  paid  to  the  Libyans  for  the  original  ground  on  which  they  built 
their  city.  It  was  the  policy  of  CartAsge  to  establish  colonies 
among  the  Libyans,  by  means  of  which  a  mixed  race  was  formed, 
called  by  Polybius  Libyo-Phoenicians,  as  distinguished  both  from  the 
pure  Phoenicians  of  Carthage,  Utica,  and  other  maritime  towns,  and 
from  the  Nomades  or  Numidians  of  the  interior.  These  Libyans^ 
among  whom  the  Carthaginians  settled,  were  husbandmen,  or  forced 
to  become  such  by  the  intruders.  They  had  fixed  habitations,  and 
they  are  evidently  the  same  whom  Herodotus  mentions  as  living 
north  of  the  Ls^e  Tritonis,  and  distinguishes  from  the  Nomadic 
Libyans.  [Africa.]  They  consisted  of  several  tribes  which  in 
course  of  time  made  together  one  body  of  subjects  of  the  republic. 

The  military  resources  of  Carthage  were  chiefly  her  powerful  fleets 
and  her  armies  of  mercenaries.  Although  the  Carthaginians  were 
generally  unlucky  in  their  sea  fights,  their  fleets  were  truly  formid- 
able in  point  of  numbers.  In  the  First  Punic  War  they  had  850  ships 
of  war,  canying  150,000  men,  in  the  great  engagement  at  sea  with 
Regulus,  B.O.  254.  The  navy  consisted  during  the  Sicilian  wars  of 
triremes,  in  the  Roman  wars  of  quinquiremes,  carrying  120  fighting 
men  and  800  rowers.  The  rowers  were  public  slaves,  bought  in  the 
interior  of  Africa.  After  their  repeated  defeats  at  sea  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  loss  of  their  chief  insular  possessions,  the  naval  power  of 
Carthage  was  of  little  importance,  and  the  republic  adopting  the 
policy  of  the  Bardne  fumly  aftexwards  fought  its  botUes  by  land 
x»ther  than  by  sea. 


The  army  was  composed  of  the  Libyan  subiecte  of  Carthage,  who 
were  forced  to  serve  as  they  were  forced  to  till  the  ground  ;  and  of 
mercenaries,  collected  not  only  from  the  momadic  tribes  of  Africa, 
but  from  nesrly  all  the  countries  of  Westeni  Europe.  The  officers 
were  all  Carthaginians.  There  was  also  in  every  Carthaginian  army  a 
body  of  infantiT,  consisting  of  2500  citizens  called  the  '  Sacred  Band,' 
which  formed  the  general's  bodyguard ;  they  were  selected  for  their 
rank,  wealth,  and  courage,  and  were  distinguished  by  tilieir  rich  and 
splendid  armour.  Upon  dangerous  emeigendes  all  the  citizens 
turned  out  as  soldiers;  to  meet  Agathocles  40,000  heavy-armed 
infiutry,  1000  oavalxy,  and  200  vrar-chariots  marohed  out  of  the  gates 
of  Carthage ;  and  the  desperate  defence  of  the  city  during  its  final 
siege  by  Scipio  proves  the  warlike  mettle  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Phoenicians.  The  Libyans  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  infantry 
and  heavy  cavalry,  and  were  armed  with  long  lances.  The  Iberians, 
dressed  in  white  linen  vests,  bad  swords  with  whidi  to  cut  or  thrust. 
The  Gauls  fought  naked  with  broadswords.  The  Balearic  sliugen 
and  the  nomad  cavalry  were  two  descriptions  of  force  peculiar  to  ike 
Punic  armies.  This  cavalry  was  hired  among  the  nomad  tribes  all 
along  the  north  of  Africa.  They  rode  on  small  well-trained  active 
horses,  without  saddle  and  without  bridle,  for  they  were  guided  by 
a  rush  halter.  A  lion's  skin  served  them  for  dress  and  bed,  and  a 
piece  of  elephant's  hide  for  shield.  War-chariots  were  used  in  the 
Sicilian  wars ;  but  they  were  superseded  in  the  struggles  with  Rome 
by  elephants,  the  use  of  which  they  had  probably  learned  fh>m  Pyr- 
ihus.  In  time  of  peace  only  the  garrisons  for  the  city  and  the  fordgn 
possessions  were  kept  up.  The  military  system  of  Carthage  had  two 
great  sources  of  danger,  which  are  respectively  pointed  out  by  Qrote 
and  Heeren— namely,  the  want  of  attachment  to  the  cause  in  which 
they  (the  mercenary  armies)  fought^  and  the  impossibility  of  calling 
a  mercenary,  army  together  in  a  short  time  so  as  to  meet  a  sudden 
attack.  The  main  advantages  of  the  system  were  a  saving  of  the  lives 
of  the  citizens,  and  the  dispensing  with  great  militarv  dull  in  the 
generals,  who  till  the  appearance  of  Hannibal,  made  their  conquests 
generally  by  overpowering  numbers. 

The  real  territory  of  Carthage  seems  to  have  extended  about  80 
geographical  miles  southward  from  the  city,  and  its  boundaries  were 
about  the  same  as  those  of  the  district  named  Zeugitana,  coinciding 
nearly  with  the  present  state  of  Tunis.  It  included  also  the  strip  of  coast 
farther  south,  along  which  were  Byzadum  and  the  Emporia,  or  terri- 
tory of  the  sea^port  towns  along  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  These  districts 
consisted  of  fertile  plains,  which  were  cultivated  under  the  direction 
of  the  nobles,  and  supplied  most  of  the  com  required  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  city.  JBut  besides  her  dose  connection  and  alliance 
with  the  older  Phoenician  dties,  Utica,  Leptis,  Hippo,  Hadrumetum, 
the  political  influence  and  indirect  sway  of  Carthage  extended  for 
inland  over  man^  tributary  native  diiefs  and  nomad  tribes. 

The  Carthaginians  early  took  possesion  of  Melita  (Malta),  Gaulos 
(Gk>zo),  the  Balearic,  and  Lipari  isles,  which  had  possibly  been  pre- 
viously held  by  the  Phoenicians. 

The  first  foreign  conquest  of  importance  attempted  was  Sardinia  in 
the  first  half  of  the  6th  century  B.C.,  under  Malchus,  who  fiuled ;  it 
was  renewed  by  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilcar,  the  sons  of  Mago.  Has- 
drubal,  of  whom  we  are  told  that  he  had  been  eleven  times  general, 
fell  in  battle  in  Sardinia;  but  his  brother  Hamilcar  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  south  part  of  the  idand,  where  the  Carthaginians 
settled  the  colonies  of  Carslis  (now  CagUari)  and  Sulci  Surdinia 
yielded  Carthage  com,  gold,  and  silver. 

Cordca  was  first  occupied  by  the  Tvrrhenians,  but  the  Carthagi- 
nians early  obtained  a  footing  in  it ;  and  the  two  nations  united  their 
fleets  to  resist  the  Phocseans  of  Aleria,  who  gained  such  a  damaging 
victory  that  they  soon  afterwards  abandoned  tlie  idand,  B.c.  536. 
The  'rvrrhenians  long  maintained  poesesdon  of  a  great  part  of  the 
island,  but  in  the  Punic  Wan  it  appears  as  a  Carthaginian  province. 

About  B.a  480  Hamilcar  was  sent  to  Sicdly  wiUi  a  great  force, 
according  to  Diodorus,  800,000  men.  This  was  the  first  attempt  of 
Carthage  to  conquer  that  fine  island,  and  it  was  made  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Anaxilas  the  tyrant  of  Messana,  and  of  Ms  son-in-law  the 
tyrant  of  Himera,  who  being  expelled  his  countrv  had  taken  refuge  at 
Carthage.  The  Carthaginians  landed  at  Panormus  (whidi,  like  Soluntum 
and  MotyO)  was  an  old  Phoenician  settlement  that  cam^  under  the  power 
of  Carthage  on  the  decline  of  Tyre)  and  moved  thence  to  besiege 
Himera.  Qelon  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  place, 
and  by  a  stratagem  surprised  the  Carthaginian  camp,  killed  their  com- 
mander Hamilcar,  set  fire  to  the  ships,  and  totdly  defeated  their  army. 
The  whole  Carthaginian  force  was  either  destroyed  or  taken  prisoners. 
Herodotus  says  that  the  battle  of  Himera  happened  on  the  same  day 
as  the  battle  of  Salamis.  On  the  news  of  the  defeat  the  senate  of 
Carthage  sent  messengen  to  Gelon  to  request  peace,  whidi  Oelon 
granted,  on  condition  that  Carthage  should  pay  2000  talents  and  send 
to  Syracuse  two  ships  completely  equipped,  and  also  that  the  Cartiio- 
ginians  should  aboliiBh  the  crael  practice  of  sacrificing  human  victims 
to  Moloch.  There  was  after  this  a  period  of  70  yean  of  peace^  during 
which  Carthage  seems  to  have  reached  the  highest  point  of  its  oom- 
meroial prosperity.  It  was  during  this  time  tmit  two  fleets  were  sent 
to  explore  the  western  coasts  of  Africa  and  Europe.  The  first  was 
commanded  by  Hanno,  son  of  Hamilcar,  who  had  died  in  Sicily.  He 
took  ont  with  him  80,000  colonists,  of  the  rural  population,  whom  ha 
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distributed  in  six  Bettlements  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Hanuo 
wrote  an  account  of  lus  yoyage  which  be  bung  up  on  his  return  in 
the  temple  of  Eronos  or  Saturn  in  Carthage ;  there  is  a  Greek  trans- 
Ution  of  it  in  Hudson's  '  Geographi  Greaci  Minores.'  The  other  expe- 
dition under  Himiloo,  another  son  of  Hamilcar,  was  sent  round  the 
coast  of  Lusitania  and  northward  as  far  as  the  CEstrymnon  Cape, 
which  some  suppose  to  be  Cape  Finisterre.  But  the  only  information 
that  we  have  concerning  this  voyage  is  derived  from  Festus  Avienus's 
poem,  who  says  that  he  wrote  it  from  the  Punic  annals  :  his  account 
IS  extremely  confused  and  perplexing. 

The  second  Carthaginian  expedition  into  Sicily  took  place  about 
B.O.  410.  The  people  of  Egesta  or  Segeste,  being  oppressed  by  those 
of  SelinuSy  applied  to  Carthage  for  assistance.  The  Carthaginians 
sent  first  a  small  force  to  relieve  Segeste,  and  afterwards  landed  a 
much  larger  force,  with  which  they  besieged  Selinus.  In  this  si^ge 
they  employed  moveable  towers  and  battering-rams.  After  a 
desperate  defence  Selinus  was  taken,  plundered,  and  burnt.  They 
next  took  Himera,  which  they  treated  in  a  like  manner,  8000  prisoners 
being  slaughtered  to  appease  the  manes  of  Hamilcar.  The  next 
attack  was  on  Agrigentum,  which  was  also  taken  B.C.  406.  When  the 
Carthaginians  attacked  Gela,  Dionysius  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
interfered,  and  a  series  of  wars  began  between  him  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians, which,  with  some  interruption  by  truces,  lasted  till  the  death 
of  Dionysius.  The  wars  were  renewed  under  Timoleon,  who  at  last 
made  peace  with  Carthage,  by  which  the  territory  of  the  latter  state 
in  Sicily  was  limited  to  the  west  extremity  of  the  island,  the  river 
Halicus,  between  Selinus  and  Lilyboeum,  forming  its  eastern  boundary. 
War  broke  out  again  between  Carthage  and  Syracuse  about  B.C.  810, 
when  Agatbocles  was  tyrant  of  the  latter  city.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  a  large  fleet,  intended  for  Sicily,  soon,  after  leaving 
Carthage,  was  dispersed  by  a  storm,  in  which  60  galleys  and  200 
transports  were  lost.  They  however  assembled  an  army  in  Sicily, 
and  totally  defeated  Agathocles,  B.O.  809,  who  resorted  to  the  bold 
attempt  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa.  This  was  the  first  deadly 
thrust  at  the  power  of  Carthage,  whose  weak  point  being  thus 
discovered,  the  example  was  afterwards  followed  by  the  Romans. 

After  the  death  of  Agathooles,  Pyrrhus,  who  had  mairied  his 
daughter,  came  over  to  Sicily  to  oppose  the  Carthaginians.  He  ovei^ 
ran  their  territory,  and  took  all  their  towns,  except  Lilyboeum. 
Pyrrhus  however  returned  to  Italy,  and  the  Syracusans  elected  Hiero 
for  their  commander.  Hiero  began  by  attacking  the  Mamertines,  a 
body  of  Campanian  mercenaries  who  had  served  under  Agathooles, 
but  being  dismissed  after  his  death,  had  gone  to  If eesana,  where  after 
being  kindly  received  they  suddenly  fell  upon  the  citizens,  killed  or 
drove  them  all  away,  and  took  possession  of  their  houses,  wives,  and 
property.  Being  hard  pressed  by  Hiero,  they  applied  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian naval  commander,  who  was  stationed  at  Lipara.  The 
Carthaginians  came  and  took  possession  of  the  citadel.  The  Mamer- 
tines afterwards  revolted  against  them,  and  applied  to  Rome  for 
assistimce  against  both  Hiero  and  the  Carthaginians.  This  gave  rise 
to  the  first  contest  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  B.O.  265. 

The  result  of  the  first  Punic  war,  whidi  ended  B.o.  242,  was  that 
Carthage  lost  Sicily  and  the  Lipari  Islands.  This  war  was  followed  by 
another  nearly  as  destructive  to  Carthag&  The  mercenary  troops 
which  had  served  in  Sicily,  and  had  been  disbanded  in  Africa  after 
the  peace,  without  being  paid  their  full  stipend,  revolted,  and  being 
joined  by  the  subject  Libyans  devastated  the  territory  of  Carthage, 
threatened  the  city,  and  carried  on  the  war  (ao.  240-287)  until 
Hamilcar  Barca,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  Sicily, 
succeeded  in  subduing  or  rather  destroying  t^e  mutineers.  Polybius 
calls  this  the  Libyan  war,  and  he  gives  a  detailed  account  of  it.  It  was 
attended  with  circumstances  of  the  greatest  atrocity  on  both  sides. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  of  the  mercenaries,  which  gave  the  Romans 
a  pretext  for  seizing  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  smaller  islands  subject 
to  Carthage,  Hamilcar  Barca  was  sent  over  to  Spain  to  establish  the 
power  of  Carthage  over  that  rich  country,  and  tJius  gain  a  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  It  was  before  setting 
out  for  Spain  that  he  made  his  son  Hannibal,  then  a  boy  nine  years 
old,  swear  on  the  altar  eternal  hatred  against  Rome. 

The  inhabitants  of  Gades,  an  old  Phoenician  colony  connected  with 
Carthage  by  common  descent  and  commerce,  had  asked  aaristance 
against  some  native  tribes,  and  this  had  probably  furnished  a  pre- 
tence for  the  first  Carthaginian  settlements  on  that  coast.  During 
nine  years  that  Barca  remained  in  command  in  Spain  he  extended  the 
dominion  of  Carthage  over  the  south  and  east  part  of  that  country, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Barcmo  (Barcelona).  Hamilcar  was  killed 
in  a  battle  against  the  natives  (Appianus,  'De  Reb.  Hispan.'  v.),  and 
was  suceeded  by  Hasdrubal,  his  son-in-law,  who  took  young  Hannibal 
<s  his  colleague.  The  Saguntini,  who  are  said  to  have  been  a  colony 
from  Zacynthus,  being  pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  Carthaginian  con- 
quests, sent  deputies  to  Rome  for  protection.  The  Roman  senate  sent 
deputies  to  Carthage,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  river 
Iberus  (Ebro)  was  to  be  the  limit  of  the  Carthaginian  possessions  in 
Spain,  and  moreover  the  Saguntini  and  other  Greek  colonies  south 
of  the  Iberus  were  to  remain  free  and  independent.  Hasdrubal 
some  time  after  was  killed  by  a  native  while  hunting,  aod  Hannibal, 
then  twenty-six  years  of  age,  was  proclaimed  his  successor  by  the 
army,  a  choice  which  was  confinned  by  the  senate  of  Carthage. 


He  began  his  command  by  the  siege  of  Saguntum,  which  led  to  the 
second  Punic  war,  B.o.  218.  By  the  peace  (B.O.  201)  which  terminated 
that  memorable  contest  the  power  of  Carthage  as  an  independent  state 
was  annihilated  She  lost  her  fleet  and  ail  her  possessions  out  of 
Africa,  and  even  there  Maainissa,  king  of  Numidia,  was  planted  as  a 
thorn  in  her  side.  By  the  administration  of  Hannibal  however  the 
tribute  imposed  by  the  peace  was  paid  in  ten  years,  and  the  great 
general  was  meditating  to  aid  A'^tiochus  the  Great  with  what  force 
Carthage  could  yet  muster  in  order  to  oheck  the  triumphal  career  of 
Rome,  when  he  was  compelled  by  faction  to  fly  from  the  dty  which 
his  great  talents  had  immortalised  B.a  196,  and  to  seek  rofuge  with 
Antiochus.  MwirinisBa  seized  upon  a  territory  called  Ty8c%  with 
fifty  villages  upon  it,  within  the  Carthaginian  boundary.  Complaint 
was  made  to  Rome,  which  sent  a  commission,  of  which  Cato  the  elder 
was  one.  That  inflexible  old  man  inspected  every  part  of  the  great 
commercial  city,  and  being  astonished  at  the  sight  of  its  still  remaining 
wealth  and  magnificence,  persuaded  himself  that  nothing  but  its  ruin 
could  insure  the  dominion  of  Rome.  Hence  his  well-known  burthen 
to  the  senate  on  his  return,  '*  Delenda  est  Carthaga"  Some  of  the 
Roman  senators  were  for  moderate  and  conciliatory  measures.  Scipio 
Nasica,  next  appointed  commissioner  to  arbitrate  between  Carthaga 
and  Masinissa,  went  to  Carthage,  and  had  nearly  settle  all  contro- 
verted points  when  GiKO,  a  Carthaginian  demagogue,  roused  the 
populace  to  assault  Scipio,  who  was  obliged  to  save  himself  by  flights 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  impending  struggle  with  Antiochus 
in  the  east,  Carthage,  reduced  as  she  was,  would  have  been  a  source 
of  danger  to  Rome ;  and  the  only  safe  policy  of  the  latter  was  the 
total  destruction  of  her  rival,  as  expressed  in  the  celebrated  sentenoe 
of  Cato.  The  armed  resistance  to  which  Masinissa  at  length  drove 
the  Carthaginians  was  looked  upon  at  Rome  as  a  violation  of  the  late 
treaty  (a  cUuse  of  which  bound  Carthage  not  to  undertake  war  with- 
out Uie  permission  of  Rome),  and  seiaed  as  a  pretext  for  the  third 
Punic  war.  The  consuls  llarcius  Censorinus  and  Manilius  Nepoa 
were  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  and  of  the  land  foroe^  and 
they  received  secret  orders  fhim  the  senate  not  to  desist  from  hosti- 
lities until  Carthage  was  destroyed.  The  consuls  sailed  for  Utica» 
where,  having  landed  their  troops,  they  encamped  at  the  old  Castca 
Scipionia.  They  then  gave  a'publio  audience  to  the  Carthaginian  depu- 
ties, who  appefu:ed  as  suppliaints  before  them,  and  were  required  to  give 
up  all  their  arms,  as  they  had  no  more  occasion  for  them,  the  Roman 
people  taking  them  under  their  protection.  The  arms  were  delivered 
to  ike  number  of  2000  catapulted,  200,000  complete  suite  of  armour, 
besides  an  immense  number  of  spears,  swords,  bows  and  arrows,  &e. 
This  being  done,  the  deputies  waited  to  hear  the  final  sentence.  The 
consuls  then  signified  to  them  that  Carthage  must  be  razed  to  tha 
ground,  but  that  the  inhabitants  might  rebuild  their  houses  any- 
where, provided  it  were  ten  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  there 
were  no  walls  or  fortifications.  The  indignation  of  the  citizens  at  the 
base  treachery  of  the  Romans  overcame  tSx  considerations  of  prudence 
or  personal  safety.  They  determined  on  defence,  and  the  third  Punio 
war  began.  It  lasted  only  three  years,  and  ended  with  the  utter 
destruction  of  Carthage  in  the  same  year  (B.a  146)  in  which  the  fall 
of  Corinth  completed  the  subjugation  of  Greece.  The  horrors  of  that 
siege,  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  self-devoted- 
ness  of  their  women,  are  described  by  Appian.  Of  700,000  people 
who  lived  within  Carthage  only  50,000  surrendered  to  Scipio  and  were 
saved.  By  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate  every  part  of  the  city  was 
razed  to  the  ground.  The  literature  of  Carthage  likewise  perished; 
the  Romans  gave  its  libraries,  with  the  exception  of  Msgo's  work  on 
agriculture  already  mentioned,  to  their  Numidian  allies;  and  we 
know  through  Sallust  that  King  Hiempsal  had  a  coUection  of  Cartha- 
ginian historians  from  which  ScJlust  derived  some  information  on  the 
early  history  of  Africa. 

Twenty-four  years  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  (B.a  122)  the 
Gracchi  made  a  vain  attempt  to  establish  a  colony  on  its  ruins. 
Julius  Cffisar  revived  the  project  ao.  46,  but  was  not  suffered  to  live 
to  complete  his  design.  His  successor  Augustus  sent  8000  new  colo- 
nists, who  were  joined  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
to  build  a  new  town,  which  was  called  Colonia  Carthago,  and  whidk 
Strabo  says  soon  became  as  populous  as  any  city  of  Africa.  Pliny  caUa 
it '  Colonia  Carthago  Hagnse  in  vestigiis  Carthaginis.'  It  rose  to  con- 
siderable splendour,  had  its  cothon,  or  harbour,  and  became  the  first 
city  of  Roman  Africa.  In  Christian  history  it  is  Imown  for  its  oounoiLs 
and  for  the  spiritual  laboura  of  Cyprian  and  St.  Augustine.  In  439 
it  was  taken  by  the  Vandals  under  Genseric :  it  was  retaken  by 
Belisarius  in  583 ;  and  lastly  was  taken  and  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens  in  697.  Thus  ended  Roman  Carthage,  after  an  existence 
of  about  seven  centuries. 

The  topography  of  Carthage  is  a  difficult  and  much  disputed 
subject.  In  the  following  details  we  have  adopted  the  views  of  Falbo 
and  Barth,  which  are  confirmed  in  many  pairticulars  by  inferences 
fairly  drawn  from  the  ancient  descriptions  of  the  siege  of  the  city. 

Carthage  was  built  on  a  high  peninsula,  bounded  N.  and  "E, 
by  the  Gidf  of  Carthage ;  and  S.  by  tne  lake,  or  bay,  that  now  forma 
the  harbour  of  Tunis.  The  peninsula  terminated  eastward  in  oapea 
Ghamart  and  Carthage,  which  rise  respectively  to  above  800  and 
400  feet  above  the  sea;  and  on  the  western  side  it  was  joined  to  the 
mainland  by  an  isthmus  between  two  and  three  miles  aoroes  from  the 
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Lake  of  Tank  to  the  Ma.  The  allavial  depoeite  of  the  Bagradaa 
(now  Mejerdah)  hATo  made  great  alterations  in  this  part  of  the  coast ; 
10  much  ao  that  the  Bea,  which  in  ancient  times  washed  the  northern 
ihore  of  the  peninsula,  is  now  converted  partly  into  firm  land  and 
partly  into  a  salt  manh :  the  oonsequenoe  is  that  the  isthmus  is 
greatly  enlarged  in  breadth,  and  the  peninsular  form  of  the  site  has 
nearly  disappeared.  The  Lake  of  Tunis  itself  from  a  deep  open  bay 
has  become,  in  consequence  of  its  reoeiving  for  so  many  ages  the 
filthy  deposits  of  the  sewers  ftY>m  thS  city  of  Tunis  (which  stiwds  on 
its  western  shore),  a  shallow  lagoon.  Southward  from  the  peninsula 
a  Tenia,  or  sandy  spit  of  ground,  ran  between  the  Qulf  of  Carthage 
and  the  lake  and  terminated  at  the  north  of  the  entrance  to  the 
latter ;  this  strip  of  land  is  also  enlarged  since  ancient  times,  so  that 
the  once  wide  entrance  to  the  bay  is  now  a  mere  narrow  passage,  called 
Hak-el-Wad,  or  Gk>letta  ('  throat  ).  It  seems  probable  that  the  city  did 
not  occupy  the  northern  slope  of  Cape  Qhamart  nor  the  southern 
slope  of  Cape  Carthage,  on  the  east  of  the  peninsula ;  and  that  it  did 
not  quite  extend  to  the  isthmus  on  the  western  side ;  but  stretched 
in  the  form  of  an  irregular  oblong,  with  its  southern  end  resting  on 
the  lake  before  mentioned,  the  Taenia  and  the  gulf ;  its  northern  end 
on  the  sea,  and  its  greatest  length  extending  nearly  due  north  and 
south. 

Towards  the  east  the  city,  the  whole  cirouit  of  whioh  was  860  stadia, 
or  about  86  miles,  was  defended  only  by  a  single  wall,  as  it  was 
oaturally  defended  hj  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  coast.  But  on 
the  land  side  it  was  defended  by  a  triple  line  of  walls,  each  80  cubits 
high,  below  the  parapets,  and  strengthened  with  towers  fbur  stories 
high  and  200  feet  apart  On  the  inside  of  each  wall  were  two  stories 
of  Tsnlted  chambers,  formed  into  stables  below  for  800  elephants, 
and  above  for  4000  horses,  with  stores  of  forage  for  both.  Between 
the  walla  were  barracks,  with  magazines  and  stores^  for  20,000  infantry 
and  4000  cavalry.  These  landum^  fortifications  seem  to  have  been 
strongest  just  behind  the  Byrsa,  or  citadel ;  where  they  approached  the 
suburb  of  Megara  on  the  north-west,  and  the  Tfenianear  the  harbours 
at  their  southern  extremity,  they  seem  to  have  been  weak  and  low, 
and  accordingly  Scipio  in  his  assaults  upon  the  city  attacked  these 
part?,  while  Mardus  from  the  sea  attacked  the  single  wall  on  the 
eastern  side.  The  walls  of  the  Punic  city  cannot  be  traced  with  any 
certainty ;  but  the  remains  of  the  waUs  of  Roman  Carthage,  erected 
in  A.D.  424,  are  clearly  visible.' 

The  port  of  Carthage  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  and  was 
formed  of  a  part  of  the  Lake  of  Ttmis,  while  the  lake  itseu  was  pro* 
bably  used  as  a  roadstead.  It  consisted  of  an  outer  harbour  for 
merchantmen,  there  being  a  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  ;  and 
an  inner  harbour  for  ships  of  war.  An  island  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, called  Cothon  (it  is  now  a  peninsula),  situated  within  the  entrance, 
gave  its  name  also  to  the  inner  harbour ;  its  height  concealed  the 
harbour  from  view  to  seaward,  and  made  it  serviceable  as  a  signal 
station.  On  the  land  side  the  inner  harbour  was  jealously  screened 
from  observation  by  a  double  walL  Wide  quajrs  lined  the  shores  of 
the  island  and  the  inner  port,  and  aroimd  it  were  220  docks,  each 
constructed  for  only  one  ship,  with  naval  magasines  and  storehouses. 
As  each  dock  was  entered  between  two  Ionic  columns,  the  circuit  of 
the  island  and  the  landward  side  of  the  harbour  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  magnificent  colonnade.  Persons  frequenting  the  outer 
harbour  passed  at  once  into  the  city  through  gates  provided  on 
purpose,  that  they  might  not  pass  through  the  docks.  When  Scipio 
had  blocked  up  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  by  constructing  a  mole 
across  the  eastern  anele  of  the  Lake  of  Timis,  from  near  the  south 
end  of  the  land-wiul  to  the  Tsenia,  the  Carthaginians  cut  a  new 
dumnel  firom  the  inner  harbour  direct  into  the  Gulf  of  Carthage. 
The  two  basins,  which  were  most  probably  formed  by  excavation, 
•till  remain,  but  their  masonry  has  disappeared,  having  been  pro* 
bably  used  as  a  quairy  by  the  natives  that  afterwards  settled  on  the 
lite  of  the  Phoenician  city.  Of  a  spacious  basin  formed  for  mer- 
chantmen, on  the  sesrshore  outside  the  walls,  the  substructions  are 
BtiU  visible. 

Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  central  and  strongest  part  of  the 
landward  fortifications  was  the  Byrsa,  or  citadel  of  Carthage.  It  was 
connected  with  the  foram  which  lay  between  It  and  the  harbours  by 
three  narrow  streets  composed  of  houses  six  stories  high.  The  Byrsa 
is  an  eminence^  supposea  to  be  partly  artificial,  about  two  Roman 
miles  in  cirouit  and  200  feet  high,  its  upper  surface  forming  a  plateau 
that  slopes  gently  towards  the  sea.  On  the  sides  of  the  hill  are  traces 
of  its  ancient  fortifications,  which  seem  to  have  risen  in  terraces  one 
above  another.  On  it  stood  the  rich  temple  of  Esmim,  or  ^sculapius, 
raised  on  a  platform  ascended  by  60  steps :  the  senate  held  secret 
meetings  on  important  occasions  in  this  temple.  The  Byi-sa  continued 
to  be  the  citadel  of  Carthage  under  the  Romans  also,  who  restored 
the  temple  of  ^sculapius.  The  Roman  pro-consuls,  the  Vandal 
kings,  and  the  Byzantine  governors  of  Africa  resided  upou  it.  It  is 
now  called  the  Hill  of  St-Louis,  from  a  French  chapel  erected  on  its 
summit  in  memory  of  that  royal  crusader,  who  died  of  the  plague 
whilst  laying  siege  to  Tunis  in  a.d.  1270.  It  is  supposed  that  the  hill 
occupied  by  the  Byrsa  was  formed  when  the  Carthaginians  excavated 
their  harbours,  and  that  the  name  of  the  original  Phoenician  settle- 
ment (which  most  probably  occupied  the  height  of  Cape  Carthage) 
was  tnuufened  to  this  their  new  dtadeL 


South  of  the  citadel,  and  between  it  and  the  harbours,  lay  the 
forum,  in  which  wero  the  senate-house,  the  oourts  of  justice,  and  the 
temple  of  the  Phoenician  god  oorresponding  to  Apollo,  whose  golden 
image  stood  in  a  shrine  overlaid  with  1000  talents  weight  of  gold. 
The  three  streets  connecting  the  forum  with  the  citadel  were  stormed 
by  Scipio  house  by  house.  The  other  streets  seem  to  have  been 
sb^ght,  and  to  have  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles. 

On  the  lower  terraces  of  the  north  side  of  the  Byrsa  are  the  ruins 
of  two  temples,  supposed  to  be  those  of  Saturn  and  Astarte,  whom 
the  Romans  called  Coelestis.  On  the  west  and  south-west  side  of  the 
hill  are  the  ruins  of  baths  (famous  in  the  Christian  historv  of  Car- 
thage), a  circus,  and  an  amphitheatra  The  city  was  supplied  with 
water  by  an  aqueduct  50  miles  long :  it  derived  part  ox  its  supply 
from  the  Jebel  Zaghwan,  which  is  above  80  miles  in  a  straight  line 
S.  from  Carthage,  and  the  rest  from  Zung-gar,  considerably  farther 
south.  Both  fountains  wero  covered  in  by  domed  temples  of  the 
Corinthian  order :  there  aro  considerable  remains  of  those  at  Zung-gar. 
The  aqueduct  may  be  traced  all  the  way,  and  indeed  in  some  places 
it  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation — as  at  the  village  of  Arriana,  two 
leagues  N.  from  Tunis,  where  is  (says  Shaw)  "  a  long  range  of  its  arches, 
all  of  them  entire,  70  feet  high,  supported  by  columns  (piers)  16  feet 
square.  The  channel  that  conveyed  the  water  lies  upon  these  arches^ 
being  high  and  broad  enough  for  a  person  of  ordinary  size  to  walk 
in.  It  is  vaulted  above,  and  plastered  on  the  inside  with  a  strong 
cement,  which  by  the  stream  running  through  it  is  discoloured  to  the 
height  of  about  three  feet"  The  part  of  it  uiat  runs  along  the  penin- 
sula was  el^antly  built  of  hewn  stone.  Some  suppose  the  aqueduct 
to  be  a  Carthaginian  work ;  others  ascribe  it  to  the  Romans.  The 
great  reservoir  also  remains  almost  entire  near  the  line  of  the  western 
fortifications;  it  consists  of  more  than  twenty  contiguous  cistems, 
each  of  them  at  least  100  feet  long  and  80  feet  broad.  Near  the 
Cothon  also  is  a  less  reservoir,  which  was  contrived  also  for  col- 
lecting the  rain  water  from  the  Byrsa  and  adjacent  pavements : 
the  small  earthen  pipes  for  conducting  the  water  .from  the  roof 
still  remain.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous  cistems  remaining 
for  the  supply  of  private  houses.  In  rowing  alon^  the  sea-shore 
Shaw  observed  the  terminus  of  the  sewers,  "  which,  being  well 
built  and  cemented  together,  length  of  time  has  not  been  able  to 
impair."  x 

The  broken  foundation  of  two  buildings — one  supposed  to  have 
been  a  theatre,  the  other  a  temple  of  Astarte,  and  apparently  the 
largest  structure  in  Carthage— complete  our  enumeration  of  the 
remains  on  this  interesting  site. 

The  north-west  side  of  the  peninsula  was  occupied,  as  before  stated, 
by  the  suburb  of  Magalia  (called  also  Magar  and  Megara) ;  this  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  adorned  with  gardens  irrigated  by  canals. 
The  wealthy  citizens  of  Tunis  still  have  gardens  here  near  the  village 
of  El-Mersa,  which  is  situated  near  a  sidt-marsh  to  the  north  of  the 
isthmus.  Roman  Carthage  stood  not  as  some  assert  on  the  site  of 
Magalia,  but  on  that  of  the  Punic  city.  The  land  to  the  west  and 
north-west  is  divided  by  roads  into  rectuigular  plots,  each  containing 
100  herscdia.  There  are  twenty-eight  of  these  plots  distinctly  visible^ 
and  the  gardens  of  El-Mersa  cover  an  area  sufficient  for  two  more, 
making  altogether  3000  hera^dia  (or  fsirms  of  about  two  acres  each) 
for  the  3000  colonists  settled  in  Carthage  by  Augustus.  Cape 
Ghamart  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  necropolis  of  Carthage :  some 
few  graves  have  been  discovered  in  its  rocky  soU. 

(Qrote,  History  of  Cfreeee  ;  Falbe,  Jtecherchei  mr  rSmplaeemenU  de 
Carthage;  Barth,  Wanderungm  dureh  die  KUsterUdnder  da  MiHel- 
meerea ;  Heeren,  Ideen  Uber  die  Politik,  ko. ;  Kiebuhr,  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Borne;  Arnold,  History  of  Rome;  Shaw,  Travels  in 
Barhary ;  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography;  Mannert; 
Dlodorus;  Appian;  Livy;  Justin;  Polybius,  &c.) 

CARTMEL,  Lancashire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Cartmel 
and  hundred  of  Lonsdale,  north  of  the  sands,  is  situated  in  64*  12'  N. 
lat.,  2°  66'  W.  long. ;  distant  26  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Lancaster  by 
road,  or  14  miles  across  the  sands  at  low  water ;  and  264  miles  N.W. 
by  N.  from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  entire  parish  of 
Cartmel  was  5213  in  1851.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
arohdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese  of  Chester. 

Cartmel  is  situated  in  a  vale  surrounded  by  high  and  rugged 
eminences.  In  1188  a  priory  for  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine  was 
founded  in  Cartmel  by  William  Mareschal,  earl  of  Pembroke.  The 
funds  of  the  ancient  parish  churoh  of  Cartmel  were  incorporated  with 
the  priory  endowment,  and  the  parishioners  purchased  the  building 
that  they  might  still  use  it  as  their  parish  churoh.  It  is  a  cruciform 
building  with  a  central  tower,  a  choir  with  richly  ornamented  stalls, 
and  a  fine  east  window.  The  nave  is  comparatively  modem.  The 
length  of  the  churoh  is  157  feet,  that  of  the  transepts  110  feet,  and 
the  height  of  the  walls  57  feet  Cartmel  Grammar  school  has  an 
endowment  of  110^.  per  annum ;  it  was  in  existence  in  1685,  but  the 
exact  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown.  There  were  about  25  scholars 
in  185L 

The  streets  of  Cartmel  are  narrow  and  irregular.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  built  of  stone.  There  is  very  little  trade.  There  are 
cotton-mills  at  upper  Holker.  The  market-day  is  Tuesday;  fairs  are 
held  on  Whit-Monday,  Monday  after  October  28rd,  Wednesday  before 
Easter,  and  November  5th. 
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Three  miles  to  the  south  of  Gartmel  ia  *  medioixutl  raring  of  some 
repute*  called  Holy  Well  Near  the  town  is  Holker  Hall,  a  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Burlington.  In  the  yicinity  are  many  private  mansionB, 
surrounded  with  plantations  and  pleasiue-grounda  which  extend  along 
the  slopes  of  the  nUs,  and  impart  to  the  soeneiy  much  beauty.  From 
the  rapidity  with  whidi  the  tide  flows  over  such  an  extensiye  level 
surface  the  passage  across  the  sands  is  attended  with  danger.  Quides 
aie  appointed  by  government  to  conduct  passengers  from  shore  to 
shore.  The  distance  across  Lancaster  sands  to  the  east  is  about  0 
miles,  that  across  Leven  sands  to  the  west  not  quite  4  miles. 
(Baines,  HuUyry  of  Lancaehire  ;  Communieaiion  frotn  CartnUL) 
CASA'LE,  a  province  and  town  of  the  continental  Sardinian 
States.  The  province  is  bounded  to  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  Po,  which 
divides  it  from  the  provinces  of  Veroelli  and  Mortara ;  on  the  S.  it 
borders  on  the  province  of  Alessandria,  and  on  the  W.  on  the  provinces 
of  Asti  and  Turin.  It  is  intersected  from  north-west  to  south-east 
by  the  ridge  of  the  Monferrato  hills,  which  divide  the  valley  of  the 
Tanaro  from  that  of  the  Po.    Thtf  vine  thrives  on  this  tract,  which 

{)roducee  some  of  the  best  wine  in  Piedmont.  It  is  also  known  for 
ts  truffles.  Qreat  numbers  of  sheep  are  reared  in  the  province. 
Silk  IS  another  of  its  chief  products.  The  area  is  834  square  miles, 
and  the  population  of  the  province  in  1848  was  120,425. 

Cfatale,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  and  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  marqiiisate  of  Monferrato,  an  important  city  with  21,000 
inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  37  miles  K  from 
Turin.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  its  citadel,  built  at  the  dose  of 
the  16th  century,  was  one  of  tibe  strongest  places  in  Italy.  Since 
the  disastrous  campaigns  of  Sardinia  against  Austria  in  1849,  the 
town  of  Casale  has  b^en  strongly  fortified  under  the  direction  of 
General  de  la  ICarmank  The  Po  is  crossed  here  by  an  iron  bridge. 
The  old  castle  which  was  once  the  residence  of  the  marquises  of 
Monferrato,  is  still  standing.  The  cathedral  of  San  Evaaio,  a  Lombard 
structure,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  King  Luitprand  in  iuD.  742, 
contains  some  fine  paintingB,  a  richly  decorated  shrine,  and  a  chapel  cased 
with  costly  marble ;  the  church  of  Santa  Caterina  is  also  rich  in  paintings. 
The  church  of  San  Domenioo  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  princes 
Paleologhi,  and  consecrated  in  1518.  A  tomb  in  memory  of  the 
Paleologhi  was  erected  in  the  ohuroh  over  their  remains  by  the  late 
king  of  Sardinia  in  1885.  The  church  was  built  after  a  design  of 
Bnmantino,  it  has  a  splendid  fa9ade^  and  for  eleganoe  of  proportions 
and  richness  of  decoration  it  is  surpassed  by  few  churches  m  Pied- 
mont. The  other  remarkable  churches  are  those  of  Sant'  Ambrosio 
and  Sant'  Ilario ;  the  latter  was  once  a  pagan  temple,  its  consecration 
took  place  in  the  4th  century.  Among  the  ancient  civil  structures 
of  Casale  mention  must  be  made  of  the  dock  tower,  built  before 
the  year  1000,  and  repaired  in  1510 ;  and  the  town-house,  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  Bramante. 

Casale  has  also  several  palaces  belonging  to  the  nobility,  a  theatre, 
a  royal  college,  and  a  college  for  boarders.  There  are  several  silk 
factories  in  the  town,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in 
com,  wine,  and  other  agricultural  produce.  Casale  is  a  bishop's 
see,  and  the  residence  of  the  Intendente,  or  governor  of  the  province ; 
it  has  a  court  ofjustice,  from  which  appeals  lie  to  the  supreme 
court  of  Turin.  The  town  of  Moncalvo,  wiUi  3700  inhabitants,  is 
next  to  Casale  in  importance.  Its  industrial  products  are  sptm  silk 
and  leather. 

CASAK,  properlv  Easan  or  Kazan,  the  name  of  a  khanat,  or  king- 
dom, founded  by  the  Tartars  in  the  north-east  of  Europe  in  1441, 
and  subjected  to  Russia  in  1552.  The  five  governments  formed  out 
of  it— namely,  Kazan,  Perm,  Simbirsk,  Pensa,  and  Viatka— are  some- 
times historically  spoken  of  as  the  kingdom  of  Kazan.  The 
Russian  government  or  province  of  Casan  includes  a  portion  of  the 
basins  of  the  Volga  and  its  tributory  the  Kama;  and  is  bounded  N. 
by  Viatka,  E.  by  Orenburg,  S.  by  Simbirsk,  and  W.  by  Nischnei- 
Novgorod.  It  lies  between  54**  10'  and  56*'  45f  N.  Ut,  46*  20'  and 
51*  45'  E.  long.  The  area  according  to  official  survey  measures 
28,868  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1846  was  1,842,900. 

The  surface  is  in  general  an  undulating  level,  the  south-eastern 
part  of  which  is  varied  by  the  western  branches  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
while  a  small  range  of  limestone  hills,  called  the  Unduian  Mountains, 
runs  parallel  with  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  but  nowhere  attains 
a  ^eater  elevation  than  1000  feet 

TThe  prindpal  river  in  Casan  is  the  Volga,  which  enters  it  from 
Kischnd-Novgorod  in  the  north-west^  runs  through  Uie  heart  of  the 

grovince,  where  it  is  increased  bv  the  large  river  Kama,  and  quits  it 
I  the  south,  on  the  borders  of  the  province  of  Simbirsk.  The  Volga 
has  condderable  breadth  before  the  Kama  joins  it,  but  is  enlarged 
to  2400  feet  by  the  aooesdon  of  that  stream.  The  Verl'uga,  the 
laiger  and  lesser  Kokshayi^  Sviaya,  Tsyvil,  and  Kasanka  contribute 
also  to  augment  the  Volga  in  this  province.  The  province  contains 
sumy  small  lakes,  which  as  well  as  the  rivers  are  well  stocked  with 
fish.  In  the  Undarian  Moimtains  are  many  sulphurous  springs,  sud 
much  liquid  naphtha  is  found. 

The  cUmate  is  on  the  whole  salubrious ;  but  the  winter  is  so  severe 
that  the  rivers  are  covered  with  ice  from  November  to  the  end  of 
March.  The  Volga,  on  the  breakmg  up  of  the  ice,  rises  above  seven 
feet  beyond  its  levd  in  summer.  The  fruits  of  Western  Europe  ripen 
in  the  open  air. 


Agriculture  is  pursued  to  a  limited  extent ;  and  a  suffident  quantity 
of  rye,  wheat,  flue,  hemp,  fruit,  and  vegetables  is  grown  for  ordinaiy 
consumption.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but  hands  aro  wanting 
for  its  proper  cultivation.  Whole  districts  are  occupied  by  forests 
and  swamps ;  the  chief  kinds  of  trees  are  the  pine,  fir,  and  oak ; 
and  the  woods  abound  in  bears,  wolves,  and  feathered  game.  Large 
herds  and  flocks  are  reared  on  the  rich  pasture-grounds  wbidi  border 
the  rivers;  and  the  fleeces  of  Casan  aro  of  g^od  quality.  Horses 
aro  of  good  breed,  and  several  *fine  studs  aro  kept  up.  Qoats  aro 
numerous,  pigs  much  less  so.  Among  wild  animals  aro  bears  and 
wolves.  The  Tartar  inhabitants  collect  much  wax  and  honey.  The 
province  contains  stone  for  building,  chalk,  and  lime,  alabaster,  salt- 
petro,  iron,  and  copper. 

The  inhabitants  aro  engaged  generally  in  spinning  and  weaving, 
tanning,  turning  and  making  articles  of  wood,  and  oil-ciuahing,  for 
which  last  purpose  they  employ  hemp-seed  as  well  as  nuts,  of  which 
large  quantities  aro  obtained,  particulariy  in  the  districts  that  lie 
between  Casan  and  Simbirsk.  The  population  is  composed  chiefly  of 
Russian  Poles  and  Cossacks,  who  make  up  about  half  of  the  inhabi- 
tantsw  The  Tartars  who  inhabit  a  particular  dobode,  or  quarter 
of  the  towns  and  villages,  aro  chiefly  artizans,  and  number  about 
800,000 ;  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  are  composed  of  Tshuwashea^ 
Circasdans,  &a,  who  occupy  farms  or  live  in  detached  villages, 
and  aro  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  population  by  their 
diri^  habits. 

ToiB  part  of  Eastern  Europe  was  formerly  called  Volgaria,  or  Bul- 
garia, from  the  river  Volga,  and  was  inhabited  by  a  Tartar  tribe. 
Forced  from  their  settlements  by  new  hordes  of  Tartars,  the  Bulga- 
rians left  their  homes  and  finally  settled  among  the  Slavonic  popula- 
tion of  the  right  bank  of  the  Lower  Danube,  whom  they  subdued. 
The  name  Bulgaria,  by  which  tlus  part  of  Moesia  has  been  since  dis- 
tinguished, was  thus  derived  frx>m  the  Tartars  of  the  Volga.  [Bul- 
garia.] A  greatgrandson  of  Ohenghis  Khan  founded  the  city  of 
Cafirm  in  1257,  which  became  the  capitd  of  the  Kiptchak  Tartars. 
In  1441  the  Khan  of  Cassn  became  independent,  and  erected  his  pro- 
vince into  a  kingdom,  which  subsisted  tUl  1552,  when  it  was  conquered 
by  Ivan  II.  and  annexed  to  Russia. 

CASAN  {Kazan  or  Ka$an),  the  capitd  of  the  province,  is  an  andent 
Tartar  town,  which  stands  on  a  hill  ridng  out  of  a  low  plain  between 
the  Casanka  and  the  Bulak  which  flows  into  it,  and  about  five  miles 
above  the  influx  of  the  Casanka  into  the  Volga :  population  about 
60,000.  It  is  composed  of  the  kremlin  or  citadel,  the  middle  town, 
and  the  lower  town ;  the  whole  is  endroled  by  gardens,  fields,  and 
meadows,  which,  when  the  Casanka  is  swollen  by  the  waters  of  the 
Volga  in  the  spring,  aro  subject^  as  well  as  the  lower  town,  to  inunda- 
tions. The  kremlin,  which  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Casanka,  contains 
the  govemor^s  palace,  archiepiscopd  reddence,  barracks,  prisons,  and 
houses  of  correction,  but  particularly  the  highly-venerated  '  Karsian- 
skaya  Boyeniater,'  or  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Viigin  of  Casan,  the  pro- 
totype of  other  Greek  churohes  in  various  parts  of  Russia.  The 
middle  town  is  chiefly  distinguishable  by  the  Qostini-Dver,  or  Bazaar, 
and  the  market-place,  which  is  surrounded  in  most  parts  by  lofty 
houses,  chiefly  built  of  stone,  end  planted  with  rows  of  trees.  Seve- 
ral of  the  churches  are  wdl  built.  The  lower  town,  next  to  the  Bulak, 
contains  a  number  of  rows  of  houses,  separated  by  gardens,  which  aro 
the  reddences  of  the  merchants  and  dealers ;  and  also  the  university 
buildings,  a  handsome  pile  embellished  with  Corinthian  columns,  and 
oontdning  a  library  of  30,000  volumes,  a  cabinet  rich  in  Russian  and 
Tartar  coins,  ooUeetions  in  natural  history  and  for  experimentd  phi- 
losophy ;  a  botanical  garden,  and  a  wdl-fumished  astronomicd  and 
magnetic  observatory.  Casan  has  41  Greek  churohes,  4  monasteries^ 
8  Tartar  medshets,  or  places  of  worship ;  a  Greek  seminary  for  divinity 
students,  2  gymnasia  and  4  other  public  schools,  9  Tartar  schools, 
a  militaiy  school  for  350  bovs,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  Rusdan  and 
a  Tartar  printing-house.  The  city  is  strongly  fortified,  and  contuns 
an  arsenal  and  an  imperial  powder-manufactory.  From  the  lowness 
of  its  dtuation  the  town  is  unhedthy,  and  there  is  also  a  want  of  good 
water  for  drinking.  Cassn  is  the  seat  of  several  manufiMstures,  parti- 
cularly woollens,  cottons,  morocco  and  other  leather,  soap,  cutlery, 
jewellery,  ironware,  earthenware,  tiles,  gunpowder,  spirits,  and  beer. 
It  is  the  great  mart  for  the  products  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Russia, 
and  carries  dn  an  extendve  trade  tyr  the  Volga,  of  which  teas  and 
Asiatic  manufactures  aro  leading  artides.  There  is  an  active  trandt 
trade  with  Siberia,  Bokhara,  and  severd  parts  of  European  Russia. 
The  Tartan  live  as  a  distinct  community  from  the  Rusdans,  and  have 
settled  on  the  oppodte  bank  of  the  Buldc,  upon  the  eminences  around 
Lake  Kaban ;  their  dwellings  aro  small  and  rude.  Casan  was  captured 
by  the  Czar  Ivan  II.,  after  a  dege  of  48  days,  in  the  year  1552.  The 
town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1774,  again  in  1815,  from  the 
explodon  of  the  government  powder  stores ;  and  in  1842,  when  more 
than  half  the  dty  was  reduced  to  ashes.  These  disasten  are  soon 
repaired  in  a  country  where  timber  abounds  snd  houses  aro  chiefly 
constructed  of  wood. 

CASBIN,  otherwise  written  CfoMvin  or  Kazvin,  a  city  in  Peraia,  is 
dtuated  in  about  86*  12'  N.  lat,  49*  53'  E.  long.,  90  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Teheran.  It  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 
Under  the  princes  of  the  Suffide  dynasty  Casbin  became  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  and  remained  so  until  Shah  Abbas  removed  the  seat  oi 
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gOYemmoDt  to  bpahan.  Although  now  of  diminished  importanoe,  it 
may  still  be  considered  a  flourishiiig  place.  The  town  stands  in  an 
eztensiTe  valley  or  plain  npwuds  of  twenty  miles  in  braadth,  called 
the  Plain  of  Casbin.  This  plain  afibrds  good  pasturage.  An  exten- 
sive system  of  irrigation  by  means  of  subterraneons  aqueducts  called 
'  kanauts,'  with  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  formerly  rendered  the 
plain  of  Casbin  one  of  the  most  productive  districts  in  Persia.  Captain 
Wilbraham,  who  travelled  through  this  part  of  Persia  in  1887,  describes 
the  plain  of  Casveen  as  almost  destitute  of  cultivation,  owing  to  the 
want  of  water.  *'  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Casveen,"  he  adds,  "long 
lines  of  canauts,  or  subterranean  aqueducts,  now  choked  with  rubbish, 
intersect  the  plain,  and  bear  evidence  to  the  former  cultivation  of  the 
district"  The  town  is  i4>proached  through  a  vast  extent  of  vineyards 
and  orchards  interspersed  with  dive-trees  and  inclosed  by  high  walls. 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  in  the  immediate  environs  of  the  town  the 
system  of  irrigation  still  prevails.  The  grapes  of  Casbin  are  considered 
the  best  in  Peraia ;  and  its  pistachio-nuts  siso  are  abimdant  and  highly 
esteemed.  **  The  wine  of  Casveen,"  says  Captain  Wilbraham,  '*  mode 
by  the  Armenian  inhabitants,  is  better  than  that  generally  met  with 
in  Persia."  The  town  itself  is  indcsed  by  a  mud  wall  with  towen, 
but  without  any  ditch.  In  extent  it  is  said  to  exceed  Teheran, 
but  "  whole  streets  lie  in  ruins,  and  it  contains  no  buildings  of  note." 
The  old  traveller  Herbert  estimated  the  population  at  200,000 :  in 
1812  the  males  were  estimated  at  25,000.  Velvets,  brocades,  and  a 
coarse  cotton-doth  called  '  kerbas,'  are  manufactured  at  Casbin ;  and 
the  place  has  also  ft  considerable  trade  in  raw  silk  and  in  rice  obtiiined 
from  the  provinces  along  the  Caspian.  Any  grandeur  or  magnificence 
which  Casbin  oiay  once  have  possessed  has  been  destroyed  by  repeated 
earthquakes,  which  have  left  little  remaining  of  the  more  ancient 
structures  but  broken  masses .  of  domes,  towers,  and  old  walla  A 
mined  mosque,  with  a  conspicuous  dome,  and  the  palace  built  by  the 
Suffide  princes,  are  the  most  remarkable  remains.  The  palace,  although 
surrounded  with  ruins,  and  for  the  most  part  abuidoned,  still  serves 
as  the  residence  of  the  prince^vemor. 
CASERTA.    [Lavoro,  Txrba  dl] 

CASHEL,  county  of  Tipperarv,  Ireland,  a  bishop's  see,  a  pailia- 
mentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  puishes 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Patrick's  Rock,  and  barony  of  Middle- 
third,  is  situated  in  52*  81'  N.  UlU,  V  54'  W.  long. ;  distant  105  mUes 
S.W.  from  Dublin  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  railway,  fh>m 
the  Dundrum  station  of  which  it  is  distant  5  miles  east.  The  distance 
from  Dublin  by  the  high  road  is  100  miles.  The  population  in  1851 
was  4798,  besides  3449  inmates  of  the  workhouse  and  other  public 
institutions.  The  borough  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  Cashel  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  24  electoral  divisions^ 
with  an  area  of  156,822  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  45,176. 

The  city  is  built  round  the  eastern  and  southern  slopes  of  the 
remarkable  eminence  known  as  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  wnich  rises 
abruptly  from  a  rich  plain  about  two  miles  east  of  the  Suyr.     In  the 
widest  part  of  the  main  street  are  situated  the  market-house  and 
shambles,  and  a  public  fountain.    The  prindpal  public  buildings  are 
the  modem  cathedral,  a  laige  and  handsome  building  with  a  lofty 
spire;   the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  a  convent  adjoining;    the 
sessions  court-house,  bridewell,  fever  hospital,  and  infirmary.    On  the 
north  side  of  the  main  street  are  the  barracks,  and  on  the  southern 
acclivity  of  the  hill  is  the  deanery  houses  formerly  the  archiepiacopal 
palace,  a  handsome  mansion  with  fine  g^unlens  and  a  good  diocesan 
library  of  9000  volumes  annexed.    Near  the  northern  extremiW  of 
the  main  street  access  is  had  to  the  summit  of  the  rock  by  a  hme 
which  passes  behind  the  deanery  gardens.     The  assemblage  of  build- 
ings which  occtipies  the  summit  is  of  remarkable  interest,  comprisiiig, 
in  addition  to  the  extensive  ruins  of  Uie  old  cathedral,  a  ruined  tower 
and  singular   stone-roofed    chapd  of  early    Norman  architecture, 
erected  by  Cormac  Mac  Carthy,  petty  king  of  Munster,  in  iuD.  1127. 

The  cathedral  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  choir  and  southern 
transept  embracing  Cormac's  chapd  on  two  sides;  the  chapd  how- 
ever not  being  buUt  due  east  and  west,  stands  a  little  out  of  line, 
flanking  the  southern  dde  of  the  choir,  to  which  it  serves  as  a  chapter- 
house, and  which  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  round  tower  on 
the  northern  dde.    The  other  buildings  on  the  rock  are  a  hall  for  the 
vicars-choral,  buUt  by  Archbishop  Rd.  O'Hedian  (1421),  who  also 
repaired  the  cathedral,  the  old  episcopal  palace  at  the  west  end  of 
the  cathedral,  and  the  remains  of  the  abboy  of  the  Rock  of  Cashel, 
founded  by  David  Mac  Ciirwdl  about  1260.     A  wall,  intended  for 
defence^  some  bastiuns  of  which  were  standing  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  surrounds  the  platform  on  which  the  ruins  stand, 
and  completes  the  pile  of  building  which,  from  ittf  commanding 
situation,  masdve  proportions,    and  singular  variety  of  outline  is 
justly  conddered  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  Ireland.    The  diapd,  an 
object  of  the  highest  architectural  interest,  consists  of  a  nave  and  a 
smAll  choir.     There  is  a  dender  square  tower  built  in  the  re-entrant 
ang^le  of  the  choir  at  the  south  dde,  and  rising  oondderably  above 
the   roof,  which  is  of  stone,  of  a  very  lofty  pitch,  springing  from 
corbels,  and  concentrically  vaulted  underneath.    The  upper  vault  is 
gotliic,  being  tnn  omy  arcn  of  that  description  in  the  entire  building, 
and  forms  the  ceiling  of  an  apartment,  the  floor  of  which  rests  on  the 
arch  of  the  lower  vault,  whidh  is  Norman,  and  in  like  maimer  forms 
tiie  ceiling  ol  the  nave  below.    This  under-arch  springs  partly  from 
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the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  partly  from  the  architraves  of  a  double 
range  of  rudely-carved  columns  at  either  side :  those  of  the  lower 
range  are  square,  adorned  with  a  losenge  net- work,  and  form  pedestals 
to  the  round  columns  of  the  upper  tier,  which  are  ornamented  with 
bands  and  capitals.  Outside,  the  corbels  supporting  the  pedimented 
roof  form  the  architraves  to  two  similar  tien  of  pillars  at  either  dde, 
between  the  colunms  of  the  lower  of  which  ranges  the  windows  that 
light  the  nave  are  pierced.  The  prindpal  dimensions  are  as  follows : 
Length  of  the  whole  building  outdde,  53  feet ;  length  of  nave,  30 
feet;  breadth  of  nave,  18  feet;  length  of  choir,  13  feet  8  inches; 
breadth  of  choir,  11  feet  6  inches;  height  of  the  roof  from  ground 
outdde,  52  feet ;  slant  of  roof,  24  feet ;  mean  thidmess  of  the  wdls, 
4  feet  1  inch  ;  length  of  square  tower,  10  feet :  breadth,  6  feet  8  inches  : 
hdght,  68  feet  These  dimendons  are  given  the  more  minutely  as 
Cormac's  chapel  is  by  fiu*  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  buildinjg  in  the  country,  and  as  it  gives  a  oonvindng  proof  not 
only  of  the  existence  but  of  the  excellence  of  some  works  in  stone 
and  lime,  exdudve  of  round  towers,  in  Ireland  before  the  coming  of 
the  English. 

Donat  O'Lonaigan,  the  first  bishop  of  Cashd  who  recdved  the 
archiepiscopal  pdl,  was  succeeded  m  the  see  (1152)  by  Dondd 
CHullucan,  in  whose  time  (1172)  the  great  synod  was  held  here, 
which  has  been  so  much  cdebrated  by  the  early  historians  of  the 
conquest  as  that  at  which  the  Irish  prelates  are  alleged  to  have 
recognised  the  dvil  authority  of  the  English  king  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical superiority  of  the  Anglican  church.  By  this  time  a  town  had 
grown  up  around  the  seat  of  authority,  laige  enough  to  make  its 
burning  in  1179  worthy  of  mention  in  the  Irish  annals.  Donat 
O'Lonargan,  the  third  archbishop  of  the  name,  erected  the  town  of 
Cadiel  into  a  borough  in  1228.  David  Mac  Carwell,  who  became 
archbishop  in  1253,  founded  the  Chantry  of  St  Nicholas,  the  Abbey 
of  the  Rock  of  Cashd,  and  Hoar  Abbey,  a  monastery  for  Cistercian 
monks,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  the  ruins  of  which,  still  standing, 
attest  its  former  splendour. 

In  the  wars  subsequent  to  the  rebellion  of  1641,  Cadid  was  for 
some  time  garrisoned,  and  the  rock  put  in  a  state  of  defence  by  Lord 
Taaiiis,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  royahsts;  but  Lord  Inchiquin,  who 
commanded  the  Irish  parliamentaiy  forces,  having  approached  the 
town,  which  had  been  left  by  Lord  Taafe  to  defend  itself,  the  inhabit- 
ants refused  to  acoept  Lord  Inchiquin's  terms,  on  which  he  carried 
the  place  by  assault  On  this  oocadon  then  was  a  great  slaughter  of 
the  bedeged,  of  whom  above  twenty  priests  and  friars  were  skin 
before  the  assailants  gained  possession  of  the  cathedral,  when  at  length 
quarter  was  given,  and  the  survivon  suffered  to  return  to  their  homes. 
The  dty  was  again  taken  by  Cromwell  Up  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century  Cashel  seems  to  have  been  a  flourishing  place.  Before  the 
passing  of  the  Irish  Munidpal  Reform  Act  the  town  had  fallen  greatly 
to  decay.  The  locd  administration  is  now  vested  in  town  commis- 
doners^  under  whose  care  much  improvement  has  taken  place.  The 
andent  water-works,  alleged  to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Edward  II., 
have  been  repaired,  and  Uie  streets  have  been  lighted  with  gas.  The 
income  of  the  borough  was  3679/.  in  1849.  Quarter  sesdons  for  the 
county  of  Tipperaxy  are  held  here  in  rotation.  Cashel  possesses  a 
National  school  and  a  savings  bank.  The  market  days  are  Wednesday 
and  Friday.  Faira  are  hdd  on  the  26th  of  Mareh,  7tii  of  August,  and 
on  the  third  Tuesday  in  each  month. 

Prior  to  the  passmg  of  the  Chureh  Temporalities  Act,  8  and  4 
William  lY.  cap  37,  Cashel  was  an  arehiepisoopal  see,  and  united  with 
the  diocese  of  £mly ;  by  that  Act  it  was  reduced  to  a  bishopric^  and 
united  with  the  sees  of  Emly,  Waterford,  and  Lismore.  The  income 
of  the  united  dioceses  is  5000/.  a  year.  The  diocese  of  Cashd  com- 
prises thirty-eight  benefices,  induding  all  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 
The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  precentor,  treasurer,  and 
five  prebendaries. 

(Fraser,  Handbook  for  Irdand;  Petrie,  EcdetiaHieal  ArehUeetwrt 
of  IrdawA;  TVona  Royal  Iritk  Aoademy,  voL  xx. ;  Ordnemeo  Survey 
Map  :  Thom,  Iruh  uidnafiac.) 

CASHMERE,  the  most  extendve  of  the  alpine  valleys  of  the 
Himalaya  range,  lies  imbedded  in  high  mountains,  oetween  33*  and  35* 
N.  lat,  74°  and  77*  E.  long.  It  extrads  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
between  74  and  75  miles,  and  about  40  mUes  in  breadth,  when  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains  are  included.  In  the  middle  of  the 
valley,  near  the  capital,  Sirinagur,  there  is  a  level  plain  some  miles 
in  width,  which  seems  to  have  been  once  a  lake.  The  plain  of  Sirin- 
agur is  surrounded  by  high  hills,  with  rather  a  gentle  slope,  and 
covered  with  fine  large  trees  and  excellent  pasturea  Behind  them 
rise  the  mountuns,  the  loftiesit  of  which  is  about  15,000  feet  high. 

Almost  innumerable  rivulets  descend  from  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  margin  of  the  snow-line,  and  are  abundantly  filled  with 
watersat  all  seasons.  They  join  in  tiie  centre  of  the  vidley  a  river, 
which  rises  at  its  south-eastern  extremity.  This  river,  called  the 
Jdum,  or  Behut  (the  Hydaspes  of  Alexander),  has  at  Sirinagur,  about 
60  miles  from  its  source,  so  much  water,  that  Bemier  compares  it 
with  the  Sdne  at  Paris.  Its  course  through  the  plain  is  gentle,  and 
it  continues  so  to  the  Lake  of  Wulur,  issuing  from  which  in  a  westerly 
direction,  the  river  entera  a  hillv  country,  where  it  is  soon  narrowed 
by  steep  rocks.  It  forms  several  rapids  and  cataracts,  until  it  reaches 
Muanifferabad,  a  town  of  the  Pai^ab.    The  Jdum  joins  the  Chenab 
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(Acesinea),  and  flows  into  the  Indus.  The  Lake  Wulur  has  a  circuit 
of  about  40  miles.  It  is  partly  surrounded  by  extensive  forests,  in 
which  there  are  numerous  wild  animals.  Near  the  capital  is  anoUier 
lake  called  Dhdl,  which,  though  shallo.w,  is  of  considerable  extent ;  it  is 
divided  by  dams  into  several  parts,  and  contains  many  floating  islands. 

Numerous  canals  intersect  the  plain  in  every  direction,  which, 
besides  watering  the  contiguous  lands,  afford  great  facilities  to  oom- 
muoioation,  being  large  and  deep  enough  to  be  navigated  by  river 
barges.  In  summer  the  heat  though  great  is  less  oppressive  than  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  or  Jumm^  The  winters  are  of  course  cold 
in  a  valley  which  is  5000  or  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  1822  Moor- 
croft  found  that  the  snow  began  to  fall  in  the  middle  of  December, 
and  the  plain  was  not  clear  of  it  before  the  end  of  March.  The  sky 
during  the  winter  months  (from  December  to  March)  is  so  misty  that 
the  sun  is  seldom  seen,  eiid  when  seen  it  is  only  for  a  short  time. 
Towards  the  end  of  March  and  in  April  it  is  more  frequently  visible, 
but  attended  by  a  rapid  succession  of  gusts  of  wind  with  hail.  June, 
July,  and  August  are  hot ;  but  the  mornings,  evenings,  and  nights  are 
generally  cool. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  failure  of  the  rice  crop  has  been 
experienced,  owing  to  the  summer  heat  not  lastiog  long  enough  to 
ripen  the  grain.  Cashmere  produces  wheat,  bu'ley,  buckwheat, 
millet)  maize,  pulse,  and  rice.  Bice  may  be  considered  as  the  staple. 
It  is  grown  at  a  considerable  elevation  on  the  declivities  of  the 
mountains,  as  the  streams  which  descend  from  their  sides  afford 
facilities  for  watering  the  fields.  The  singhara,  or  water-tun,  which 
during  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year  is  fished  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Lake  Wulur,  affords  a  supply  of  food  for  many  of  the  poorer 
inhabitants.  Of  this  article  60,000  tons  are  procured  annually,  suf- 
ficient for  the  •support  of  20,000  persons.  The  mucilaginous  pith  of 
the  water-lily  also  supports  a  considerable  number  of  people  during 
eight  month&  Turnips,  spinach,  loose-leaved  cabbages,  and  lettuces 
of  the  same  description,  are  raised  in  the  usual  way ;  and  cucumbers, 
gourds,  and  melons,  in  great  quantities,  by  the  ingenious  and  simple 
contrivance  of  platforms  floating  on  the  lakes.  These  swimming  beds 
are  commonly  2  feet  thick,  7  feet  broad,  and  of  considerable  length. 
Among  the  cultivated  plants  the  crocus  is  the  only  one  which  fumii^es 
an  article  of  export,  the  saffron  of  Cashmere  being  known  in  all  parts 
of  Western  Asia. 

The  principal  fruits  are  apples,  pears,  peaches,  quinces,  apricots, 
almonds,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  walnuts,  hazel-nuts,  pistachios, 
plums,  dierries,  and  a  nondescript  species  of  grapes,  called  *  sungut ' 
by  the  natives.  This  grape  yields  by  distillation  a  beverage  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
grape.  Common  grapes  also  abound,  and  the  wine  which  is  made 
resembles  Madeira.  Most  of  these  fruit-trees  cover  large  tracts  of 
ground  on  the  declivities  of  the  hills,  and  have  no  owners ;  the  fruit 
is  gathered  by  the  labouring  classes,  and  often  constitutes  their  prin- 
cipal subsistence.  No  trees  are  cultivated  with  any  care  except  the 
walnut,  of  whidi  there  are  three  different  kinds.  The  kernel  is  eaten, 
and  used  for  making  oil ;  and  the  husks  of  the  fruit  are  employed  in 
dyeing  black.  Cashmere  is  famous  for  its  flowers,  especially  roses, 
which  are  cultivated  with  care,  and  from  them  '  attar '  is  extracted. 

Horses  are  not  numerous,  and  are  of  a  small  sise  but  hardy.  More 
attention  is  paid  to  black  cattle ;  the  breed  is  not  large,  but  gives 
abundance  of  milk.  .  Sheep  are  very  plentiful  and  their  flesh  is  well 
flavoured :  goats  abound  in  different  places.  Neither  poisonous  nor 
carnivorous  wild  animals  are  said  to  exist  in  Cashmere ;  but  the 
forests  abound  with  some  kinds  of  deer,  and  the  rivers  with  fish  and 
water-fowL  Bees  are  very  numerous,  and  each  farmer  has  several 
bee-hives  in  the  walls  of  his  house.  These  hives  are  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  and  extend  quite  through  the  walL  Silk-worms  are  reared  to 
some  extent  Iron  is  abundant.  Copper,  plumbago,  and  lead  exist, 
but  are  not  worked. 

The  population  of  Cashmere,  formerly  a  million,  was  reduced  by 
the  tyranny  of  the  Sikhs  to  about  200,000.  It  consists,  with  few 
exceptions,  of  Uie  natives,  who  appear  to  be  of  Hindoo  origin.  The 
Cashmerians  are  industrious,  which  is  shown  in  the  excellence  of 
their  cultivation,  and  the  perfection  which  their  manufSactures  have 
attained.  The  principal  branch  of  industry  is  shawl-making,  in  which 
60,000  individuals  are  employed,  though  the  number  of  looms,  which 
two  hundred  years  ago  amounted  to  40,000,  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
According  to  an  estimate,  80,000  shawls  are  annually  made,  but  the 
number  is  constantly  fluctuating,  so  that  no  correct  estimate  can  be 
formed.  Paper  is  manufactured,  and  is  considered  the  best  made  in 
Western  Asia.  The  Cashmerians  work  with  great  skill  and  taste 
different  objects  in  wood,  which,  as  well  as  lacker-work,  are  exported 
to  the  neighbouring  countries.  The'  extraction  of  the  attar  of  roses  is 
an  important  branch  of  industry.  The  transport  of  goods  over  the 
high  mountains  is  chiefly  effected  by  men  who  carry  them  on  their 
backs.  Between  Cashmere  and  Lada^  sheep  are  employed  to  carry 
burdens. 

Sirinagwr  (Sranagara),  the  capital,  contains  not  more  than  40,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Jelum,  and  is  traversed  by  two  small  nvers.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  dirty.  The  houses,  built  of  wood,  are  commonly  four 
stories  high,  and  sometimes  higher.  Tho  ground-floor  serves  as 
stables,  and  for  holding  agiicultoral  or  other  utensils.    The  family 


live  in  the  first  floor,  and  the  third  and  fourth  are  used  as  magasines 
of  goods  and  provisions.  The  roofii  of  the  houses  are  covered  with 
tulipan  beds.  There  is  no  good  public  building.  JHamah<id,  higher 
up  the  river  Jelum,  is  sJso  a  considerable  tovm,  situated  on  the  right 
bank,  where  the  river  becomes  navigable  for  barges.  Sampre,  likewise 
a  populous  town,  is  also  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jelum,  but  about 
twelve  miles  below  Sirinagur. 

Cashmere  seems  to  have  formed  an  independent  kingdom  up  to  the 
I8th  or  14th  century,  when  it  was  subjected  to  the  GaEnevides,  and 
afterwards  united  to  the  dominions  of  the  emperors  of  Delhi  When 
that  empire  was  destroyed,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
Cashmere  was  taken  by  the  Afghans,  who  remained  in  possession  of 
it  until  1819,  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  extensive  dominions  of  the 
Maharaja  RuDJeet  Sing,  the  sovereign  of  the  Sikhs.  It  at  present 
forms  part  of  the  territories  held  by  Qholab  Sing  under  British 
alliance  and  supervision.  The  area  of  the  entire  territories  of  Gholab 
Sing  is  25,123  square  miles,  and  the  population  amounts  to  750,000. 
By  the  terms  of  the  compact  between  the  Maharaja  and  the  British 
government  the  British  supremacy  is  acknowledged  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  Raja  is  to  be  assisted  in  defending  himself 
against  his  enemies.    The  Maharaja  maintains  a  large  military  force. 

(Bemier ;  Forster ;  Moororof 6  in  Oeographical  Jaumal ;  Von 
Hugel.) 

CASOLI.      [ABB178ZO.] 

CASPIAN  SBA,  an  inland  salt  lake  of  great  extent,  which  lies  on 
the  boundary-line  between  Kurope  and  Asia.  It  extends  from  its 
most  northern  point,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Und  (47*  20' 
N.  lat.),  to  its  most  southern  point  (36°  40')  which  is  nearly  at  an 
equal  distailce  from  the  towns  of  Resht  and  Asterabad,  in  a  straight  line 
about  740  miles ;  but  a  curve  drawn  through  the  centre  from  its  north- 
eastern  comer  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elba  Djem  or  Emba  to  its  most 
southern  shores  measures  about  900  miles.  The  general  direction  of 
its  length  ia  from  south  by  east  to  north  by  west,  but  the  northern 
part  is  curved  to  the  east,  and  there  forms  a  'bay  nearly  as  wide  as 
the  main  body  of  the  lake.  Here  its  width  from  west  to  east  ia  430 
miles,  but  its  average  breadth  is  only  about  210  miles.  Its  most 
eastern  point  is  the  Qulf  of  Mertvo'i  Kultuk,  which  extends  to  54°  10' 
£.  long. ;  the  Bay  of  Kuma  on  its  western  shore  reaches  to  46°  50^. 
The  area  covered  by  the  Caspian  Sea  probably  exceeds  180,000 
square  miles,  a  surfaoe  as  large  as  that  of  Spain. 

The  Caspian  Sea  has  very  few  bays.  The  most  important  are  the 
Merfcvol  Kultuk,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  which  forms  the  most  esAtem  comer, 
and  by  one  of  its  branches,  the  Tuk-Kara-su,  incloses  the  peninsula  of 
Manghislaok  on  the  east.  Farther  south,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  lake,  is  a  smaller  lake  called  Kooli  Deria,  which 
contains  bitter  water,  and  is  united  with  the  Caspian  by  an  open  strait. 
Still  farther  south  is  Balkan  Bay,  where  the  ancient  mouth  of  the 
Amoo  Deria,  or  Oxus,  is  said  to  have  entered,  and  which  Dr.  Eichwald 
says  he  tijaced  up  its  old  bed  for  54  miles  ('Alte  Geographic  des 
Caspischen  Meer ').  On  the  western  side  is  the  Bay  of  Salian,  into 
which  the  Kur  empties  itself;  and  farther  north  the  Bay  of  Kuma, 
which  contains  the  mouths  of  the  Terek  and  the  Kuma.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Volga,  the  largest  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Caspian, 
there  is  no  bay ;  the  numerous  islands  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the 
stream  project  some  miles  into  the  sea. 

The  shores  of  the  Caspian  are  in  general  so  low  and  flat  that  most 
parts  aoe  inundated  when  a  strong  gale  from  the  opposite  point*blows 
for  a  few  days.  The  highest  shores  are  those  of  the  peninsula  of 
Abcheron,  or  Apsheron,  which  projects  on  the  western  side  from 
40  to  50  miles  into  the  sea ;  but  eveu  here  they  do  not  rise  to  a  great 
height  The  southern  portion  of  the  sea,  from  the  peninsula  of 
Abcheron  to  the  Bay  of  Asterabad,  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the 
Caspian,  is  inclosed  by  the  high  range  of  the  Elburz  Mountains  from 
15  to  80  miles  distant  from  uie  beach,  between  which  and  the  water 
extends  a  low  flat  country. 

The  eastern  shores,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  gulfs  above 
named,  extend  in  nearly  a  straight  line  between  37"  and  47°  N.  latw, 
from  the  Oulf  of  Asterabad  to  the  bight  of  Emba,  which  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Emba  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  sea.  All  the 
shore  of  this  bight,  as  well  as  that  adjoiniog  it  to  the  north  and  north* 
west,  is  extremely  flat  and  shallow,  in  consequence  of  the  sandy  and 
other  deposits  can'ied  down  by  the  Volga,  the  Ural,  the  Tuck,  and 
other  large  rivers.  The  consequence  is  that  for  several  miles  from 
the  north  and  north-eastern  shores  there  is  only  a  few  feet  depth  of 
water,  and  the  great  number  of  sand-banks  and  sand-hills  make  it 
difficult  to  land.  There  are  similar  sand-hills  along  the  shore  and 
inland  among  the  steppes,  but  they  do  not  form  connected  chains. 
From  the  Mertvoi  Kultuk  a  small  chain  of  calcareous  hills  called  the 
Chink  Hills  forms  the  rampart  of  the  plateau  of  Usturt,  or  the  Turk- 
man Isthmus,  which  extends  nearly  in  a  straight  line  with  a  breadth 
of  about  150  miles  between  the  S^  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian.  This 
phiteau  descends  abraptly  to  the  basin  of  both  seaa ;  its  height  in 
some  places  exceeding  727  feety  and  never  being  less  than  550  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Caspian.  The  extreme  headlands  of  this  high 
plain  surround  the  bight  of,Tuk-Kara«u,  the  southem  branch  of  the 
Mertvoi  Kultuk.  The  promontory  of  Tuk-Karagan  is  formed  by  the 
extremity  of  the  Manghislak  and  Tuk-Karagan  hills,  which  inclose  the 
whole  coast  southwaixi  to  Alexander's  Bay,  and  extend  n<tptrly  from 
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north  to  souih.  These  hills  oonsiBt  throughout  of  recent  terti&ry 
farmatioiu.  The  depth  along  this  ooast  is  seldom  so  little  as  6  fathoms, 
generally  hetweeu  10  and  18  fathoms.  Several  rivers  flow  from  the 
plateau  into  Alexander's  Bay.  Round  the  Bay  of  Kenderlin,  still 
futher  Bouthy  whioh  is  said  to  he  very  deep,  the  land  shelves  off,  but 
a  email  chain  of  lulls  runs  inland  and  is  lost  in  the  plateau.  From 
40°  N.  lat.  the  Bay  of  Balkan  is  bounded  by  the  extreme  points  of  the 
elevated  plateau  rising  steep  and  precipitously  from  the  shore,  and 

E resenting  on  the  top  porphyritic  formations,  which  in  remote  times 
ave  broken  through  beds  of  granite,  and  which  occur  in  some  of  the 
islands  in  the  bay,  and  also  at  a  great  distance  from  the  shore  on  the 
flat  and  elevated  plateau.  The  plateau  here  also  however  is  generally 
composed  of  the  tertiary  calcareous  rocks,  which  towards  the  bay 
crop  out  in  single  protuberances.  The  extreme  part  of  the  plateau  of 
Uiturt  is  the  Kraenovodo  Mountains,  which  join  the  chain  of  the 
Great  Balkan  Mountains;  the.'ie  lie  between  the  Bay  of  Balkan  and 
the  desert  of  Khiva.  The  south  shores  of  the  Caspian  are  low  and 
swampy;  but  the  mountains  at  a  oonsiderable  distance  show  the 
porphyritio  formations,  especially  about  the  snow-capped  volcano  of 
Demavend.  The  only  considerable  river  that  enters  it  from  Persia  is 
the  Kizil-Oaein. 

The  depth  of  water  is  considerable  towards  the  south  extremity, 
where  it  attains  600  feet.  In  general  the  depth  decreases  considerably 
towards  the  shores.  Along  the  western  shore  its  waters  deepen 
gradually  by  shallow  ste])s.  Its  waters  are  not  so  salt  as  those  of  the 
ocean,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  great  volume  of  water  thrown 
into  it  by  the  Volga  and  its  other  tributaries ;  along  the  shores,  near 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  horses  do  not  refuse  to  drink. 

The  Russiaas  of  Astrakhan  use  brigs  from  150  to  200  tons ;  but 
the  Persians  only  small  vessels  from  60  to  70  tons.  Russian  steamers 
now  ply  on  this  sea  between  Astrakhan  and  the  Persian  coasts 
The  navigation  is  dangerous,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  north-west 
and  south-east  gales,  which  sometimes  blow  with  great  violence  for 
many  days  together.  They  raise  the  surfaoe  of  the  sea  from  8^ 
to  4  feet  along  the  shores  on  which  they  blow,  and  inundate  the 
contiguous  low  countries  to  a  distance  of  several  miles.  The 
fisheries  give  employment  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
countries.  Numerous  shoals  of  sturgeons,  belugas,  sterlets,  salmon, 
and  other  fish  at  certain  seasons  ascend  the  rivers,  especially  the 
Volga,  where  such  large  quantities  are  taken  that  this  fishery  is 
thought  to  be  only  inferior  to  that  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
Seals  are  common,  and  are  taken  on  some  islands  and  on  the  eastern 
coast    [Astrakhan.] 

Naphtha  or  petroleum  frequently  occurs  on  the  shores  of  this  sea. 
In  the  peninsula  of  Abcheron  the  whole  soil  seems  to  be  strongly 
impregnated  with  it  [Baku.]'  It  is  perhaps  found  in  still  greater 
quantity  on  the  island  Kaphthalia,  or  Tchilehon,  the  largest  of  the 
islands  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Balkan. 

The  Caspian  appears  to  be  subject  to  some  extraordinary  changes 
in  the  level  of  ite  surface,  which  have  not  yet  been  completely  investi* 
gated.  The  inhabitants  of  Enaillon,  the  port  of  the  town  of  Resht^ 
assured  Colonel  Monteith  that  it  rises  and  falls  several  feet  in  periods 
of  nearly  thirty  years ;  and  Hanway  has  collected  some  fiMts  to  prove 
l^t  in  his  time  (1740)  it  had  a  much  greater  depth  at  several  places 
than  when  it  was  navigated  by  the  expedition  of  Peter  the  Great 
Monteith  himself  observed  in  a  few  years  a  considerable  decrease  of 
its  waters.  There  are  no  tides  on  the  Caspian.  The  northern  portion 
of  it  is  annually  covered  with  ice. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  has  been  known  that  the 
surface  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean.  It  was 
observed  that  in  Astrakhan  the  barometer  was  generally  above  30 
inches.  In  1812  an  attempt  was  made  by  Engelhardt  and  Parrot  to 
settle  this  question  by  a  series  of  levellings  and  barometrical  measure- 
ments. They  ejected  this  across  the  Caucasian  isthmus  at  two 
different  places.  One  of  these  measurements  made  the  Caspian 
Sea  64  toises,  or  about  848  feet  lower  than  the  Black  Sea; 
the  other  gave  a  difference  of  about  47  toises,  or  about  801  feet 
Doubts  being  reasonably  entertained  respecting  the  correctness  of 
these  measurements,  the  Russian  government  ascertained  by  a  trigo- 
nometrical survey  and  a  system  of  levellings  executed  in  1830-7  that 
the  surface  of  the  Caspian  was  only  84  feet  lower  than  that  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

Strabo  (xL  p.  609)  says  that  the  Caspian  was  connected  with  the 
Euxine  through  the  Palus  M»otis  (Sea  of  Asof) — an  opinion  revived 
hy  Pallas  and  other  modem  writers,  who  maintain  that  the  Caspian 
Sea  at  some  very  remote  period  covered  the  extensive  plain  which  lies 
between  the  most  southern  ranges  of  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the 
Black  Sea.  Pallas  inferred  this  fh>m  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
aoil.  which  consists  of  sand  partly  unmixed  with  other  kinds  of  earth, 
and  partly  containing  a  portion  of  clay  loosely  mixed  with  it  There 
is  no  grass  upon  it ;  and  sh^s  fre(|uently  occur  which  are  met  with 
In  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  also. impregnated  with  salt,  and  contains  a 
great  number  of  smaller  and  larger  salt-lakes,  among  which  that  of 
Slton  is  the  best  known,  from  which  large  quantities  of  salt  are 
annually  procured.  This  plain  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  wall-like 
aaoent^  elevated  at  an  average  800  feet  above  it^  which  in  the  peculiar 
form  of  its  margin  resembles  very  much  that  of  the  coast  of  the  sea. 
This  ascent  extends  from  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Ural 


Mouu  tains  (the  Obshtshei  Syrt)  in  a  south-western  direction,  crosses 
the  Volga  below  its  great  bend  to  the  east,  and  divides  the  source  of 
the  small  river  Sarpa  (an  affluent  of  the  Volga)  from  that  of  the 
Manytsh.  Hence  it  nms  west,  and  terminates  not  far  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Manytsh  with  the  Don.  According  to  appearances  it  is 
very  probable  that  when  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  Sea  was  at  a 
higher  level  there  was  a  passage  along  the  present  oonrse  of  the 
Manytsh  River  between  the  Caucasus  and  the  above-indicated  ascent, 
which  united  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea.  Engelhardt^  who  deter- 
mined by  a  series  of  levellings  and  by  barometrictd  measurements  the 
difference  iu  the  level  of  the  two  seas,  estimated  the  source  of  the 
Manytsh  to  be  only  16  toises,  or  102*4  feet  above  the  Black  Sea. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  that 
the  Sea  of  Aral  once  formed  a  part  of  the  Caspian,  or  rather  that  they 
were  connected  by  an  arm  of  the  Oxus ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the 
Turkman  Isthmus,  which  is  stated  in  our  article  on  the  Sea  of  Aral, 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  river  from  Central  Asia  ever 
flowed  into  the  Caspian.  A  further  erroneous  opinion,  which  is  sanc- 
tioned by  Strabo,  extended  the  connection  of  the  Caspian  beyond  the 
Aral,  even  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and  Humboldt,  in  his '  Fragment 
Asiatiques,'  has  traced  out  a  comparatively  narrow  low  tract  of  land, 
which  extends  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  between  the  rivers  Ishim  and  Irtish, 
through  the  steppe  of  Baraba,  and  thence  on  the  west  of  the  Oby  to 
the  swampy  coasts  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  This  low  ground  is  indicated 
by  a  continuous  series  of  lakes.  Another  ancient  notion,  preserved 
in  a  fragment  of  HeoatAus,  was  that  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine  were 
connected  by  the  Phasis. 

The  Caspian  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Herodotus 
(L  203),  the  first  who  mentions  it,  caUs  it  the  Caspian  Sea,  a  name 
probably  derived  from  the  Caspii,  who  inhabited  its  western  coast 
This  name  it  has  preserved,  tnough  later  writers  limited  the  term 
Caspian  to  the  western  portion,  calling  the  eastern  the  Hyretmian  Sea, 
Herodotus  gives  a  pretty  just  idea  of  its  extent,  stating  that  its  |^reatest 
width  was  about  one-half  of  its  length ;  that  it  took  a  vessel  with  oars 
16  days  to  traverse  its  length,  and  8  days  to  cross  its  broadest  part 
He  also  maintains  (L  202)  that  it  is  an  inland  sea  having  no  connection 
with  the  external  ocean.  Aristotle  (' Meteorologica,'  chap.  2)  does 
not  differ  from  the  historian  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  Caspian  lake ; 
but  about  this  time  an  opinion  began  to  prevail  that  the  length  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  was  in  the  direction  from  east  to  west  This  form 
of  the  Caspian  is  preserved  on  all  our  maps  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  when  Peter  the  Great  sent  an  expedition  to  explore 
the  sea. 

(Pallas ;  Engelhardt ;  Humboldt;  CoL  Monteith,  Eichwald,  London 
OeoffT.  JownutL) 
CASSAGNE-BEGONHES.  [Ayetbon.] 
CASSEL,  HESSE,  Electorate  ofl  [Hbssb  Cabsel.] 
CASSBL,  the  capital  of  the  electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel,  is  situated 
in  the  province  of  Lower  Hesse,  on  the  Fulda,  which  is  navigable,  in 
about  61^  18'  N.  lat,  9°  80'  E.  long. ;  at  a  distance  of  124  miles  by 
railway  from  Frnnkfurt-am-Mayn,  and  has  about  88,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls  on  every  side  except  that  which  is  bounded 
by  the  DruseL  It  has  11  large  and  small  gates,  and  is  divided  into 
the  Old  Town,  Upper  New  Town,  and  Lower  New  Town,  and  the 
three  suburbs  of  Wilhelmshdhe,  Frankfurt,  and  I^ipsig.  The  Old 
Town  is  a  collection  of  crooked,  narrow,  and  dirty  streets,  which  are 
rendered  still  darker  bv  the  height  of  the  houses.  It  contains  the 
spacious  square  called>the  Palace  Square,  which  is  900  feet  long  and 
commands  a  prospect  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Fulda;  the 
market-place ;  the  first  story  of  a  vast  unGmshed  palace  begun  by  a 
former  elector  of  Hesse  in  1820 ;  the  public  offices ;  the  old  town-hall ; 
the  government  buildings ;  the  Stadtau,  appropriated  to  public  amuse- 
ments;  the  packing-hall,  and  the  furniture-hall.  There  are  likewiae 
St  Martin's  Church,  with  the  catacombs  beneath  it,  in  which  the 
remains  of  the  sovereigns  of  Hesse  Cassel  are  deposited;  several  other 
churches,  a  synagogue,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  an  hospital ;  an  arsenal, 
foundry  for  cannon,  a  house  of  correction, .  and  other  public  estab- 
lishments. The  Upper  New  Town  is  the  finest  quarter  of  Cassel,  and 
may  vie  in  splendomr  with  any  city  in  Germany.  It  contains  the 
Friedrichsplats,  1000  feet  in  length  and  400  feet  in  breadth.  In  the 
square  stands  the  Elector's  palace,  a  building  of  no  pretensions 
to  elegance ;  in  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a  statue  of  the  elector 
Frederick  II.  In  this  part  of  the  town  also  are  several  smaller  squares ; 
the  boulevards;  the  Royal  8treet,tnearly  a  mile  long;  the  barracks; 
and  the  street  of  Bellevue,  which  overlooks  a  splendid  country. 
Among  other  edifices  in  this  quarter  are  the  museum,  which  is  consi- 
dered the  finest  structure  in  the  town,  and  contains  a  library  of  90,000 
volumes,  collections  in  numismatics,  natural  history,  antiquities, 
experimental  philosophy,  &a,  and  an  observatory;  the  Bellevue 
palace,  and  other  palaces;  the  electorial  stables  and  riding-house, 
town-hall,  mint,  the  academy,  lyeeum,  a  normal,  and  dvic  school,  the 
theatre,  the  New  Town  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  an  hospital  and 
infirmary,  a  poor-house,  kc  The  Lower  New  Town  is  the  site  of  the 
Castell,  an  ancient  structure  surrounded  by  walk  and  a  ditch,  for  the 
safe  custody  of  state  and  military  offenders :  it  contains  the  Lower 
New  Town  church,  a  Protestant  orphan-asylum,  infirmary,  lying-in* 
hospital,  house  of  oorrection,  prison,  &a 
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In  the  Leipzig  suburb  are  an  hospital,  an  infirmary,  and  a  spacious 
building  "with  laboratories ;  in  the  Frankfurt  suburb,  a  bridewell  or 
house  of  industry,  poultry-haU,  fta ;  and  in  the  Wilhelmshoher  suburb, 
a  lorge  hospital  The  town  and  its  environs  abound  in  beautiful 
promenades.  Among  tixese  must  be  mentioned  the  Augarten  with  its 
marble  baths,  statues,  and  bss  reliefs ;  the  summer  palac&fiardens  at 
Wilhelmshoher  fiunous  for  their  water-works,  their  oonserratories,  and 
the  theatre,  built  by  King  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  now  converted  into 
ball-rooms,  and  the  caseade  of  Karlbux^g  with  its  colossal  sta&tues  of 
the  giant  Enceladus  and  Hercules^  in  the  hollow  of  whose  club  eight 
persons  may  stand. 

Independently  of  the  establishments  already  mentioned,  Cassel 
possesses  an  academy  of  arts,  with  schools  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
design ;  a  society  of  antiquarians,  an  agricultural  association,  a  bible 
society,  and  a  medical  college.  The  manufactures  of  the  town,  none 
of  which  are  on  an  extensive  scale,  consist  of  silks,  cottons,  hats, 
tobacco,  earthenware,  refined  sugars,  woollens,  gloves,  cutlery,  ko. 
Cassel  has  two  laxge  fairs  annually,  but  although  it  lies  on  a  navigable 
river,  it  is  not  the  seat  of  any  great  trade.  Every  great  road  about 
CSassel  has  avenues  of  trees. 

CASSEL.    [NoRD.] 

CASSINK    [Albssakdbll] 

CASSIS.      [BoUOHEB-DU-RHdNB.] 

CASSITE'RIDES,  a  group  of  islands,  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
SciUy  Islands.  They  are  first  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii.  115),  who 
professes  however  his  entire  ignorance  of  them.  Strabo  (iiL  175) 
observes — "  The  Cassiterides  are  ten  in  number,  and  lie  near  to  one 
another,  to  the  north  of  the  port  of  the  Artabri  (Cape  Finisterre),  out 
in  the  open  sea.  One  of  them  is  uninhabited,  but  the  rest  are  occu- 
pied by  people  who  wear  black  clothing  coming  down  to  the  feet  and 
tied  round  the  chest  They  go  about  with  sticks  in  their  hands,  and 
with  beards  as  long  as  that  of  a  goat.  They  live  mainly  on  their 
flocks  in  nomadic  fitshion.  They  have  mines  of  tin  and  lead,  which 
with  skins  they  give  in  exchange  for  earthenware,  salt,  and  copper 
vessels,  to  the  foreign  merchants.  In  former  times,  the  Phosnicians 
alone  used  to  make  this  voyage  from  Gadeira  (Cadiss),  and  kept  it  a 
secret  from  all  the  world. — The  Romans,  after  repeated  efiforts,  became 
acquainted  with  this  navigation.  P.  Crassus  having  passed  over  to 
the  islands,  observed  that  the  mines  were  worked  at  a  very  small 
depth,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  peaceably  disposed,"  &c 

The  Greek  name  of  the  metal  'tin,'  which  is  ' oassf teros,'  occurs  in 
the  Iliad  of  H^faier,  and  the  name  of  the  islands  is  obviously  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  metaL  Cassiteros  however  may  not  be  a  genuine 
Greek  word;  it  is  probably  derived  from  'kasttra,'  the  oriental  term 
for  tin,  whidi  may  have  been  introduced  to  western  Europe  by  the 
Phodnicians,  who  very  probably  traded  in  the  tin  of  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago before  they  discovered  that  of  Britain.  It  is  difiScult  to  suppose 
that  Strabo's  description  applies  to  any  other  place  than  the  Scilly 
Islands,  and  yet  their  position  is  not  veiy  accurately  given  by  him. 

CASTEL  DI-SANQRO.    [Abruzzo.] 

CASTEL  GANDOLFO.    [Alba  Lonoa.] 

CASTEL  RODRIGO.    [Beira.] 

CASTEL  SARRASIN.    [Tarne-et-Garonitb.] 

CASTEL  VETRANO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Trapani,  in  SicUy, 
is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Delia,  SO  miles  £.  from  the  town 
of  Trapani,  about  five  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  south 
coast  of  the  island^  and  has  a  population  of  about  18,000.  The  town 
is  famous  in  works  in  coral  and  ahkbaster.  It  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  is 
an  old-looking  place,  with  an  old  castle,  several  churches,  convents, 
and  palaces.  Ths  country  round  Castel  Vetrano  is  fertile  in  wine  and 
rich  pastures.  A  few  miles  from  Castel  Vetrano,  to  the  south-eastward, 
are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sdinut,  This  ancient  site  is  covered  with 
broken  columns,  capitals,  and  other  architectural  fragment&  The 
columns  are  all  Doric,  and  of  laigo  dimensions;  they  are  called 
'  Giants'  Pillars'  by  the  peasantry.  A  few  columns  are  still  standing. 
Some  finely-sculptured  metopes  were  discovered  at  ike  base  of  the 
fa9ade  of  the  central  temple  in  1822.  There  aro  ruins  of  six  temples 
in  alL    [Tbapanl] 

CASTELLAMMARE,  the  chief  town  of  a  subdivision  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Napoli,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  situated  near 
the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Monte 
d'Auro  (an  offshoot  of  the  limestone  ridge  of  Monte  Sant'Angelo),  18 
miles  by  railway  S.E.  from  Naples,  and  has  a  population  of  18,000. 
It  is  connected  by  a  branch  railroad  with  the  Naples-Nocera  line,  the 
first  railway  opened  in  Italy.  The  town  stands  on  or  near  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Stabiee,  which  was  ruined  by  Sylla  in  the  Social  war,  and 
afterwards  covered  by  ashes  from  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  the  eruption  of 
A.D.  79.  During  this  eruption  Pliny  the  elder  lost  his  life  at  Stabise. 
The  hill  above  Castellammare  is  called  Monte  Qui-ei-sanafiom  its  pro- 
verbial salubritv ;  it  is  covered  wiUi  villas  and  casini ;  among  the 
latter  is  the  royal  casino  of  Qui-si-sana,  founded  by  Charles  II.  of  Anjou, 
and  now  the  property  of  the  Russian  prince  Lieven.  Behind  the  hill 
rises  the  imposing  mass  of  Monte  Sant'Angelo,  which  with  its  triple 
crest  runs  through  the  Sorrentine  peninsula,  and  forms  a  conspicuous 
object  between  me  bays  of  Salerno  and  Naples.  The  town  derives  its 
name  (signifying 'castle  by  the  sea')  from  its  castle,  which  was  erected 
by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  surrounded  by  walls  and  towers  by  Charles 
I.  of  Anjou  in  the  18th  century,  and  snhsequently  strengthened  by 


Alfonso  L  of  Aragon.  The  town  was  sacked  by  the  army  of  Pius  II. 
in  1461,  and  again  in  1654  by  the  Duke  of  Guise.  The  harbour  has  a 
depth  of  three  to  four  fathoms  water ;  it  is  surrounded  by  spadoiu 
quays  and  protected  by  a  mole.  In  connection  with  the  harbour  aie 
a  bagnio  for  galley  slaves,  and  a  royal  arsenal  and  dockyard,  where 
the  ships  of  the  Neapolitan  navy  are  buill  These  establi^iments 
contribute  materially  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  CajBtellammare 
has  been  celebrated  since  the  time  of  Galen  for  its  mineral  springs, 
which  are  very  efficadous  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  affections.  There 
are  twelve  of  these, — ^four  chalybeate,  four  saline,  and  four  sul« 
phureous, — and  they  all  rise  at  the  base  of  the  Monte  d'Auro,  within  a 
short  distance  from  one  another.  They  are  all  of  moderate  tempera- 
ture, seldom  exceeding  65°  Fafir.  Great  numbers  o:'  visiters  finequeut 
Castellammaze  and  its  delightful  neighbourhood  during  the  summer 
and  autumn ;  the  temperature  is  8  or  10  degrees  lower  than  that 
of  Naples.  The  town,  which  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  a  hand- 
some cathedral,  is  well  built,  partly  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Monted'Auro 
but  chiefly  along  a  sheltered  beach  commanding  'a  view  of  the  whole 
bay  of  Naples.  Some  wheat  is  exported ;  the  chief  imports  are  coal, 
timber,  and  machinery.  Among  the  industrial  products  are  macca- 
roni,  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  sail-cloth.  The  fisheries  along  the 
coast  employ  a  good  many  hands.  Some  excavations  made  among 
the  ruins  of  StabisB  in  1745  brought  to  light  a  few  fragments  of  sculp- 
ture, some  papyri,  and  paintings,  which  are  now  in  the  Museum  of 
Naples. 

There  is  another  CeuUllammare,  or  Cattellamare,  in  the  province  of 
Trapani  in  Sicily.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Castellamare,  22  miles  E.  from  the  town  of  Trapani,  27  miles  W.8.W. 
from  Palermo,  and  has  about  6000  inhabitanta  The  town,  which  is 
ill-built  and  dirty,  is  named  from  its  old  decaying  castle.  It  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  by  sea,  and  has  large  granaries ;  the  exports 
are  com,  wlne^  fruit,  cotton,  manna,  shumac,  &e.  The  remains  of  the 
ancient  Segesta  are  near  Castellamare :  they  consist  of  a  Doric  temple 
in  tolerable  presei'vation,  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  and  a  part  of  the  city 
walls.  Castellamare  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  port  of  Segesta. 
[Tbapanl]  The  town  was  half  destroyed  by  a  waterspout  in 
December  1851. 

CASTELLANK    [Alpes,  Basses.] 

CASTELLAZZO.    [Alessandria.] 

CASTELLO  BRANCO.    [Beira.] 

CASTELLON  DE  LA  PLANA.    [Valencia.] 

CASTELLUCIO.    [Basilioata.] 

CASTELNAU.    [Lot.] 

CASTELNAUDARY.    [Audb.] 

CASTILE,  the  name  generally  given  in  English  to  the  ancient 
Spanish  kingdom  and  provinces  of  CastiUa.     [Castilla.] 

CASTILLA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Spain, 
which  was  at  first  a  condado  (county),  subject  in  some  degree  to  the 
kings  ^f  Leon.  In  1028  the  last  Conde  de  Castilla  died  without  issue, 
and  the  condado  fell  by  inheritance  to  his  sister,  who  was  thn  wife  of 
Sancho  III.,  king  of  Navarra.  In  1038  the  condado  was  erected  into 
a  kingdom,  in  favour  of  Fernando,  second  son  of  Sancho,  by  treaty 
with  Bermudo  IIL,  king  of  Leon,  whose  wife  was  sister  to  the 
wife  of  Fernando.  The  kingdom  of  Castilla  thus  established  was  on 
the  death  of  Bermudo  in  1037  united  to  that  of  Leon,  and  so  con- 
tinned  till  1479,  when  Fernando  II.  of  Aragon  succeeded  his  father, 
Juan  II.,  as  king  of  Navarra.  Fernando  in  1469  had  married  Isabel, 
queen  of  Castilla,  and  the  kingdoms  thus  united  under  Fernando  and 
Isabel  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Isabel  in  1504,  when  Andalucia 
and  the  eastern  kingdoms  had  been  wrested  from  the  Moors,  constituted 
the  present  kingdom  of  Spain. 

Castilla  seems  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  number  of  forts  or 
castles  (castillos)  which  had  been  erected  for  the  defence  of  the 
territory  recovered  from  the  Moors.  ^  The  northern  part  of  this 
territory,  which  was  first  recovered,  and  which  is  separated  from  the 
southern  by  a  mountain  range,  received  the  title  of  Castilla  /^a  Vuja 
(Old  Castile),  and  the  southern  that  of  CastiUa  la  Nwva  (New  Castile), 
and  they  constituted  two  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
of  Spain.  They  occupy  the  lai^gest  portion  of  the  great  central 
plateau  or  table-land  of  Spain,  which  has  an  average  elevation  of 
2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

CASTILLA  LA  NUEVA,  an  ancient  province  of  Spain,  one  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Castilla,  is  bounded  N.  by 
Castilla  la  Vieja,  S.  by  Andalucia  and  Murcia,  W.  by  Estremadura, 
and  E.  by  Aragon  and  Valencia.  It  is  situated  between  38''  28'  and 
41°  15'  N.  lat,  1**  and  5"  25'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to 
west  is  about  250  miles,  from  north  to  south  about  195  miles.  It 
comprises  the  following  modem  provinces  : — 


Proyinces. 

Area  in  Square  miles. 

Population  in  1849. 

Madrid          .        «        . 
Toledo      .        •        •     . 
Guadalajara           . 
Cuen^a     .         .        .     . 
Cindad  B«al  (La  Mnnchu) 

1,815 
8,773 
1,946 
11,296 
7,518 

405,787 
830,000 
199,746 
853,728 
302,594 

Total 

30,872 

1,490,800 
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lladrid,  Toledo,  and  Chudalajara,  occupy  the  northern  portion  of  the 
province,  Cuen9a  and  Ciudad  Real  (La  Mancha)  the  soutnem. 

Surface. — The  northern  bounduy  of  Castilla  la  Kueya  is  formed  for 
the  most  part  by  a  range  of  high  mountains,  which,  sweeping  round 
from  the  mountain  mass  of  the  Moncayo,  on  the  borders  of  Aragon, 
extends  in  a  west-south-west  direction  to  the  Tagus  in  Estremadura. 
This  mountain  range  at  the  western  end  is  named  the  Sierra  de  Gata, 
Sierra  de  Qredos,  and  Sierra  de  Avila ;  north  of  Madrid  it  is  named 
the  Sierra  de  Quadarrama,  the  Somosierra,  and  the  Sierra  de  Guada- 
lajara. Farther  east  it  is  oidled  the  Sierra  de  Deza,  which  is  connected 
with  the  lofty  sandstone  mass  of  the  Moncaya  It  forms  an  unbroken 
chain  which  prevents  all  direct  communication  northward  from 
Madrid,  except  by  the  lofty  pass  of  the  Somosierra.  Two  other  roads 
however  extending  in  a  north-east  direction  cross  the  Guadalajara 
range,  and  uniting  before  they  reach  Calatayud,  lead  to  Zaragoza. 
The  summits  of  several  parts  of  this  mountain  range  are  covered  with 
snow  all  the  year.  Another  'iiountain  range  of  less  elevation  than  the 
former  commences  also  at  the  mountain  knot  of  Moncayo,  and 
entering  Castilla  la  Nueva  near  the  sources  of  the  Tagus,  takes  first 
the  name  of  the  Sierra  Molina  and  afterwards  that  of  the  Montafias  de 
Toledo.  The  general  direction  of  this  series  of  mountains  is  from 
east-north-east  to  west-sonth-west^  and  they  divide  the  province  into 
two  extensive  plains.  The  more  northern  has  a  uniform  inclination 
from  east  to  west,  and  is  watered  by  the  Tagus  and  its  tributaries. 
The  southern  plain,  which  is  separated  from  Andalucia  by  the  Sierra 
Morena  [Andalucia],  has  not  a  uniform  inclination,  the  eastern  part 
having  a  southern  slope,  while  the  western  part  has  a  general  slope 
towards  the  west.  The  Sierra  Molina  taking  a  south-west  direction 
separates  into  two  ridges,  one  running  west  and  joining  the  Montalias 
de  Toledo,  the  other,  called  the  Sierra  de  Cuenga,  running  south  to 
the  Sierra  de  Alcaras,  in  the  south-east  of  La  Mancha. 

The  mountains  consist  chiefly  of  limestones,  marbles^  clay-slates^ 
and  gypsum.  The  province  is  rich  in  minerals,  but  they  have  not 
been  wrought  to  any  extent^  with  the  exception  of  salt,  iron,  jasper, 
in  the  quarries  near  Cuen^a,  and  quicksilver,  in  the  great  mine  of 
Almaden.    [ALiCADXif.] 

Riven. — The  northern  plain  of  Castilla  la  Nueva,  comprising  the 
provinces  of  Madrid,  Toledo,  and  Guadalajara,  is  drained  by  the  Tagus 
(in  Spanish  Tajo)  and  its  numerous  tributaries,  which  before  they 
reach  the  city  of  Toledo  flow  for  the  most  part  in  a  west«outh-west 
direction  across  the  great  plain ;  but  the  Tagus,  after  passing  Toledo, 
runs  through  a  deep  and  lonf  valley  walled  in  on  both  sides  by  lofty 
mountfdns,  offsets  from  the  Montafias  de  Toledo  on  the  souui,  and 
from  the  Sierra  de  Gredos  on  the  north.  The  principal  feeders  of  the 
Tagus,  in  Castilla  la  Nueva,  are,  on  the  northern  bank,  the  Tajufia^ 
the  Henaresy  and  the  Jak*ama,"which  enter  the  Tagus  by  one  channel 
near  -Arai^uea ;  the  Guadarrama,  which  enters  it  below  Toledo ;  and 
the  Alberdie,  which  enters  it  a  little  above  Talavera  de  la  Reyna.  On 
the  southern  bank  the  Cedron  and  the  Algodar  unite,  and  fall  into 
the  Tagus  above  the  city  of  Toledo ;  below,  a  large  number  of  short 
tributaries  reach  it  from  the  Montafias  de  Toledo.  Neither  the  Tagus 
nor  any  of  its  tributaries  is  navigable  in  this  province. 

The  southern  plain,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Cuen^a  and  Ciudad 
Real,  or  La  Mancha,  is  drained  <miefly  by  the  Guadiana  and  its  tribu- 
taries, which  have  a  general  western  direction,  and  by  the  Jucar  and 
its  tributaries,  which  flow  to  the  south  and  east,  passing  through 
Murcia  and  Valencia  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  Guadiana  rises 
about  89**  N.  lat,  and  after  making  a  curve  towards  the  .south,  runs 
north-west  past  Argamasilla;  below  this  it  flows  underground  for 
about  15  miles,  reappearing  through  a  series  of  small  lakes  called 
the  Ojos  de  Guadiana  (Eyes  of  the  Guadiana)  a  little  above  Uie  town 
of  Daimiel,  near  which  it  receives  the  Giguela  on  the  northern  bank 
and  the  Azuer  on  the  southern ;  thence  its  course  is  west  till  it  receives 
the  Cambron  from  the  north,  after  which  it  takes  a  southern  direction 
till  the  Jabalon  enters  it  from  the  south-east,  when  its  course  becomes 
-westy  and  having  received  the  Bullache  from  the  north  enters  Estre- 
madura. It  is  not  navigable  in  any  part  of  this  province.  The 
Jucar  rises  in  the  Sierra  Molina,  and  flowing  south  receives  the  Jkura, 
and  then  turning  east  enters  Valencia^  where  it  receives  the  Gabriel 
vrith  its  tributaries  the  Moya  and  Guadazaon. 

Olimate  and  Productioru. — The  climate  is  dry  and  healthy,  but 

cwing  to  the  elevation  of  the  surface  the  winter  is  very  cold.    In 

summer  the  heat  is  great ;  violent  winds  sweep  the  plains,  which  then 

become  dry  and  dusty.    The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  produces 

abundant  crops  of  wheat.    Water  is  scarce,  the  average  fall  of  rain  on 

the  table-land  being  only  ten  inchea    There  are  few  trees,  and  the 

plains  being  without  hedges  or  inclosures  of  any  kind  have  a  cheerless 

and  monotonous  aspect.    The  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  the  valleys 

afford  plentiful  pasture  to  large  flocks  of  sheep.    Cattle  and  horses 

are   also  reared,  but  not  in  large  numbers.    Mules  and  asses  are 

ntimerous  and  of  great  beauty.    The  principal  objects  of  cultivation 

besides  wheat  are  olive-oil,  wine,  fruits,  saffron,  honey,  hemp,  silk,  and 

gparbanzos,  a  sort  of  pea  much  used  for  food.    The  wines  of  Almagro 

and  Val  de  Pefias  are  in  high  estimation.    Wood  for  fuel  is  scarce 

except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain  forests,  which  contain  plenty 

of  timber  and  smaller  wpod,  but  are  difficult  of  approach  for  want 

of  g^ood  roads,  in  consequence  of  which  almost  the  only  means  of 

traxi0port  for  all  kinds  of  produce  is  on  the  backs  of  mules.    The 


manufactures  consist  mostly  of  ooarse  cloths  and  other  articles  of 
common  usa 

Towm, — Madrid  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Castilla  la  Neuva,  and  of  the  modem  province 
of  Madrid.  [Madrid.]  Atc<Ud  de  Henaret.  [AloalA  db  HBNa&sa.] 
Arganda,  16  miles  S.E.  from  Madrid,  has  a  population  of  S800.  It 
stands  in  a  fertile  district  between  the  rivers  Jarama  and  Tajufia. 
Eacwial,  24  miles  N.W.  from  Madrid,  stands  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama :  the  population  is  about  1500.  The 
town  grew  up  round  the  magnificent  monastery  of  San  Lorenzo, 
founded  by  Philip  II.  The  ground-plan  of  the  building  is  in  the  form 
of  a  gridiron.  It  contains  a  fine  collection  of  paintings ;  a  library  rich 
in  ancient  and  espedally  in  Arabic  manuscripts ;  and  vaults  in  which 
are  the  tombs  and  monuments  of  some  of  the  Ungs  and  queens  ot 
Spain.  A  royal  residence  is  attached  to  itw  The  grounds  are  beauti- 
fully laid  out,  planted  with  trees,  and  adorned  with  fountains. 

Toledo  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Toledo.  [Tolkdo.]  A  leatar  de 
San  Juan,  67  miles  S.E.  from  Toledo,  ii  a  smsll  town,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  are  mines  of  iron,  and  which  has  saltpetre-works  and 
powder-mills.  Aranjuez,  25  miles  N.R  from  Toledo  and  28  miles  & 
by  E.  from  Madrid,  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  con- 
tains a  royal  palace  and  gardens  :  the  permanent  population  is  about 
4000.  The  situation  is  beautiful,  and  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer. 
The  town  contains  a  large  bull-arena  (Plasa  de  Toros),  a  theatre,  and 
numerous  hotels,  cafds,  and  public  walks.  Coneuegra,  85  miles  S.E. 
from  Toledo,  stands  on  the  Anuuguilla.  There  are  remains  of  an 
ancient  castle  and  Romaif  antiqnitiea  Coarse  woollens  ar^  manu- 
factured :  the  population  is  about  5000.  ffereneia,  54  miles  3.E.  from 
Toledo,  stands  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Amarguilla  It  is  a  con- 
siderable town,  with  manufactures  of  soap  and  a  large  weekly  market : 
popuhktion,  6400.  Madridejoe,  42  miles  S.E.  fix>m  Toledo,  is  situated 
near  the  northern  buik  of  the  Armaguilla,  which  sometimes  overflows 
and  damages  the  town.  It  is  an  ancient  well-built  town,  with  two 
parish  churdiea  It  has  manufactures  of  serge  and  a  large  annual 
fSsir :  population,  6000.  Saffron  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  vicinity. 
Talavera  de  la  Refna,  45  miles  W.  from  Toledo,  stands  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Tagus.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  towers.  It 
contains  eight  churches  and  a  college,  kdA  has  manufEtctures  of  earthen- 
ware, leather,  and  soap :  population,  8000.  The  Tagus  is  here  crossed 
by  a  stone  bridge.  In  the  vicinity  was  fought  the  battle  of  Talavera, 
July  27th  and  28th,  1809.  Tarancon,  60  miles  W.N.W.  from  Toledo, 
stands  near  the  northern  bank  of  the  Rianzares :  population.  5000. 

Ouadalajara  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Guadalajara.  It  is 
85  miles  N.E.  from  Madrid,  and  stands  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Henarea  The  town  is  large,  but  ill-built ;  it  oontains  however  several 
imposing  edifices,  among  which  are  eight  churches,  a  fine  old  palace 
of  the  Mendozas,  and  a  royal  doth  manufactory  :  population  about 
7000.  Guadalajara  is  the  chief  town  of  the  fine  pastoral  and  wheat 
district  called  the  Alcarria,  which  ii  an  Arabic  word  meaning  '  a  place 
of  farma'  Briauega,  20  iniles  N.R  from  Guadalajara,  stands  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Tajufia,  also  in  the  district  of  Alcanla.  It  is  an 
old  town,  with  a  population  of  5000.  Siguenxa,  40  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Guadalajara,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Henares.  It  is  an 
ancient  episcopal  town,  and  oontains  a  large  gothic  cathedral  richly 
decorated  in  tne  interior,  and  containing  several  fine  monumenta 
There  are  three  other  churches,  a  college,  and  two  hospitals :  popu- 
lation, 5000. 

Cuen^  is  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Cuenfa  It  is  00 
miles  E.S.E.  from  Madrid.  It  stands  on  a  high  hill  not  far  from  the 
Jucar,  and  has  a  population  of  8000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and 
has  a  large  handsome  and  richly-decorated  cathedraL  The  town  is 
surround^  by  walls,  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  has  some  woollen 
factories,  paper-mills,  and  establishments  for  washing  wool  Inietta, 
or  Binietta,  48  miles  S.S.E.  from  Cuenca,  contains  a  fine  parish  church, 
and  has  manufactures  of  ooarse  woollens :  population,  4000.  There 
are  some  jasper-quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  About  two  miles  E. 
from  MingUmilla,  a  village  vrith  1500  inhabitants,  there  are  very 
extensive  mines  of  pure  rcK^-saltw  Molina  de  Aragon,  65  miles  N.  by 
K  from  Cuen9a,  stands  on  a  slope  overlooking  the  Gallo,  a  smaU 
stream.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  a  castla  A  lai^ge  part 
of  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  French  in  1810.  There  are  manufao- 
tures  of  cloth  and  soap,  and  it  has  a  good  trade  in  com  and  wool : 
population,  4000.  Molina  originally  belonged  to  Aragon,  but  was 
incorporated  with  Castilla  in  1293.  Bequefia,  70  miles  S.E.  from 
Cuenga,  is  situated  on  an  elevation  which  overlooks  a  rich  plain.  It 
contains  two  gothic  diurches,  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton, 
and  silk :  population,  11,000.  Utid,  9  miles  N.W.  from  Requefia,  has 
manufactures  of  hemp,  linen,  silk,  soap,  and  leather:  population, 
6000. 

Ciudad  Real  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ciudad  Real,  whicli 
comprises  the  greatest  part  of  the  old  province  of  La  Mancha  It  is 
a  city,  97  miles  S.  from  Madrid,  and  stands  in  a  plain  between  the 
Jabalon  and  the  Guadiana,  on  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Cordova  It 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  10,000  inhabit- 
anta  In  the  Flaza  Mayor  there  is  a  large  bull-arena  The  town 
has  three  fine  churches,  a  college,  and  five  hospitals,  one  of  which, 
founded  by  Cardinal  Lorenzana,  is  a  noble  building.  A  great  fair 
for  cattle,  mules,  and  aasee  is  held  yearly.    Almaden  is  celebrated  for 
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Cartlereagb,  the  reridenea  of  Lord  Mount  Sandford.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  one  princi[>al  street,  which  is  wide  and  straight  and  tolerably  well 
built,  having  the  market-house  and  bridewell  at  one  end  and  a 
bridge  over  the  river  Suck  at  the  other.  Connected  with  the  town 
are  extensive  distilleries.  Quarter  sessions  for  the  county  of  Bos- 
common  are  held  at  Outlereagh  in  rotation.  There  are  here  a  bride- 
well, a  barrack  station,  and  stations  of  the  revenue  police  and 
the  constabulary  of  the  district.  Petty  sessions  are  held  in  the 
town. 

GASTLETON.    [Debbtshirx.] 

CASTLETOWN.    [Islb  of  Man.] 

CASTLETOWN,  or  CASTLETOWN-BEREHAVEN,  county  of 
Cork,  Ireland,  a  villsge  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law  Union,  in  the 
paridi  of  Killaconenagh,  and  barony  of  Bere,  is  picturesquely  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  Berebaven,  on  the  north-west  side  of  Bantry 
Bay,  m  5V  87'  N.  lat,  9'  64'  W.  long. ;  distant  27  miles  aW.  by  W. 
from  Bantry.  The  population  in  1861  was  1931,  including  12  in  the 
bridewell  and  941  in  the  Union  workhouse.  Castletown  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  7  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  73,444  aci^es,  and  a 
population  in  1861  of  18,269.  Petty  sessions  are  held  at  Castletown. 
There  are  here  a  bridewell  and  a  dispensary.  Fairs  are  held  on 
January  let,  Easter  Tuesday,  May  12th,  and  September  4th. 

CASTLETOWNDELVIN,  county  of  Meath,  Ireland,  a  small  post- 
town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Castle- 
towndelvin  and  barony  of  Delvin,  is  situated  on  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Qranard,  in  63'  83'  N.  lat,  7*'  2'  W.  long.,  distant  about 
10  miles  £.  from  Castlepollard :  population  348  in  1861,  with  6 
inmates  of  the  bridewelL  Castletowndelvin  Poor-Law  Union  com- 
prises 19  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  74,776  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1861  of  16,627.  The  town  consists  of  a  single  street 
In  it  there  are  an  old  church,  which  has  been  well  repaired,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  the  Union  workhouse,  a  dispensary,  a  bridewell,  and 
a  l^Arfund  oflSce.  It  is  a  station  of  the  county  constabulanr.  Petty 
sesflRis  are  held  here  monthly,  and  annu^  fairs  on  May  1st, 
August  1st,  and  December  1st  The  ruins  of  a  castle  built  by  the 
De  Lacys,  consisting  of  the  walls  in  a  quadrangular  form  with 
towers  at  the  comers,  and  several  other  ruined  castles,  are  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Clonyn,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Westmeath,  is 
in  tiie  vicinity. 

CASTLETOWNBOCHE.    [Cobk.] 

CASTLETOWNSEND.    [Cork.] 

CASTRES,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  is 
situated  on  the  river  Agout,  in  48''  37'  N.  hit,  2**  16'  E.  long.,  46 
miles  £.  from  Toulouse,  and  has  a  population  of  19,260,  including 
the  whole  communei  In  the  middle  ages  this  town  was  remarkable 
only  for  an  abbey,  the  heads  of  which  were  temporal  lords  of  the  place. 
It  subsequently  came  into  the  possession  of  the  counts  of  Venddme, 
and  passed  fh>m  them  by  marrisge  to  the  counts  of  Armagnac.  In 
1667  Castres  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Huguenots,  who  destroyed 
the  cathedraL  It  became  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  reformed 
party,  but  it  was  reduced  to  submission  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII., 
and  the  fortifications  demolished.  In  1316  Castres  was  made  an 
episcopal  town  by  Pope  John  XXII.;  the  diocese  included  Upper 
Lengutidoc;  it  was  abolished  at  the  Revolution,  and  the  town  is 
now  included,  with  the  rest  of  the  department,  in  the  archdiocese  of 
Alhv. 

Tlie  south-eastern  part  of  the  town  called  Villegoudon,  is  joined 
to  Castres  properly  so  called  by  two  stone  bridgea    The  streets  are 

fretty  well  built^  and  have  been  much  improved  of  late  years.  The 
*lace-Royale  is  the  principal  square.  The  most  important  public 
building  are — ^the  town-house,  formerly  the  episcopal  palace^  to 
which  IS  attached  the  public  tibraiy  and  a  beautiful  garden;  the 
churches  of  St-Benott  and  Notre-Dame;  the  two  hospitals;  the 
cavalry  barracks ;  the  abattoir ;  and  the  theatra  Tribunals  of  first 
instance  and  of  commerce  are  held  in  the  town,  which  has  also  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  a  college,  two  theological  seminaries,  and  a 
CalvinisUc  church.  Castres  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  shady  prome- 
nades, called  '  Lices,'  from  their  occupying  the  site  of  the  ditch  that 
formerly  surrounded  the  town,  and  in  the  Villegoudon  quarter  an 
extensive  esplanade  is  csossed  by  five  shady  alleys  of  trees.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  there  is  an  immense  rocking  stone  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  grotto  that  was  once  the 
retreat  of  St  Dominic. 

Castres  is  a  place  of  great  manufacturing  industry;  for  their  caie 
and  skill,  and  the  finish  siven  to  their  productions^  its  artisans  are 
considered  the  best  in  the  south  of  Frwce.  It  is  particularly  cele- 
brated for  its  fine  wool-dyed  doths,  called  '  cuirs  de  laine ;'  but  all 
other  sorts  of  woollen  stuffs  are  manufactured,  as  well  as  linen,  soap, 
loather,  glue,  and  pai>er.  There  are  also  several  bleaching,  dyeing, 
and  silk-weaving  establishments,  and  iron  and  copper  foundries. 
The  commerce  of  the  town  has  been  for  some  time  very  consi- 
derable. 

(Dictumnaire  de  la  Frcuict ;  Macgregor,  StalitltiG*^ 

CASTRIES.    [Lucia,  St] 

CASTRO  MARINO.    [Alqaryb.] 

CASTROPOL.    [AsTURiAB.] 

GATALU!^A  (in  English  generally  written  Catalonia),  an  ancient 
province  of  Spain,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  summit-level  of  the  Pyreuees, 


W.  by  Aragon,  S.W.  by  Valencia,  S.E.  and  E.  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  It  is  situated  between  40**  30**  and  42"  50'  N.  lat,  0"  12'  and 
3**  20'  E.  long.  The  shape  is  triangular,  one  side  extending  about 
200  miles  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  another  about  160 
miles  along  the  frontiers  of  Valencia  and  Aragon,  and  the  third  about 
140  miles  along  the  crests  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  governed  by  a 
Captain-Gkneral,  and  is  divided  into  the  following  modern  provinces : — 


Provinces. 

Area  In  Square  miles. 

Popolation  in  1849. 

Barcelona         .        • 
Tamgona   .        •    • 
L6rida     .        •        • 
Gerona        .        •    •     , 

► 

12,180 

538,695 
290,000 
197,445 
262,594 

Total         .        .     . 

13,180 

1,288,784 

The  province  of  Barcelona  comprises  the  eastern  part  of  Catalnfia, 
Tarragona  the  eouthem,  Ldrida  the  western,  and  Qerona  the  north- 
eastern. 

Surf  act, — The  northern  frontier  of  Catalufia  being  formed  by  the 
crests  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  province 
is  occupied  by  lofty  ridges,  offsets  from  the  mountain  chain.  These 
ridges  descend  southward  from  the  most  elevated  summits,  such  as 
the  MalMeta,  the  Moncal,  and  the  Canigu.  From  the  last-mentioned 
summit  especially,  one  great  ridge,  or  rather  series  of  ridges,  extends 
through  the  centre  of  the  province,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Segre 
and  its  affluents,  which  enter  the  Ebro,  from  the  Llobregat  and  nume- 
rous other  rivers  which  flow  directly  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
upper  portion  of  this  central  ridge  has  no  general  name.  The  lower 
portion,  called  the  Sierra  de  Llena,  runs  panllel  to  the  coast  at  the 
distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  and,  with  the  addition  of  the  Monser- 
rat,  extends  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Llobregat  Catalu&a  is  thus  for 
the  most  part  a  mass  of  rocky  mountains  and  precipitous  valleys. 
The  only  exceptions  are  the  rich  plains  about  L^rida,  Urgel,  and 
Manresa,  and  the  smaller  portions  of  flat  land  behind  Barcelona^  Tar- 
ragona, and  Tortosa. 

Riven, — The  Ebro  enters  Catalu&a  at  Mequinenza,  where  it  receives 
the  Segre  united  wiUi  the  Cinca  from  Aragon.  It  has  a  winding  course 
throu^  this  province  to  the  sea  below  Tortosa.  [Bbro.]  The  Segre 
rises  among  the  south-western  o£bets  of  the  Canigu,  near  Puigcerda, 
and  flowing  down  the  valley  of  CerdsAa,  receives  below  Uigel  the 
Valira  from  the  valley  of  Andorra.  [Andorra.]  It  then  flows  south 
by  west  through  a  long  vallev,  receiving  several  feeders  from  the 
ridges  on  each  side,  till  the  Llobregos  enterd  it  below  the  village  of 
Pons,  when  it  takes  a  western  course  till  it  is  joined  by  the  Noguera 
Pallaresa,  a  laige  affluent  which  comes  down  from  the  slopes  of  the 
Monc^  It  then  flows  south-south-west  past  Ldrida,  and  receives 
the  Noguera  Ribagorzana,  another  laige  affluent,  which  descends  from 
the  M^Meta,  and  for  more  than  fifty  miles  forms  the  boundary 
between  Aragon  and  Catalufia.  It  soon  afterwards  takes  in  the  Cinca, 
and  enters  the  Ebro.  The  Llobregat  and  the  Cardener  both  rise  on 
the  eastern  flanks  of  the  great  central  series  of  ridges,  and  after 
receiving  many  small  streams  unite  below  Manresa.  After  the  junc- 
tion the  river  retains  the  name  of  the  Llobregat,  and  passing  through 
a  narrow  gorge  at  the  foot  of  the  Monserrat,  takes  a  south-eastern 
direction,  receives  the  Noya  on  the  couth-western  side,  and  enters  the 
sea  about  flve  miles  south  of  Barcelona.  The  Fluvia  has  a  short 
eastern  course,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Rosas.  The  Ter  has  a  long 
semicircular  course  from  the  slopes  of  the  Canigu,  and  passing  by 
Gerona  falls  into  the  sea  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Rosas. 
The  Besos  enters  the  sea  north  of  Barcelona.  South  of  the  Llobregat, 
the  Foy,  the  Gaya,  the  Anguera,  and  the  Francoli,  run  in  deep  chan- 
nels, and  in  nearly  parallel  lines  to  the  coast,  the  spaces  between  them 
being  filled  up  with  rocky  hills.  Between  the  mouths  of  the  Francoli 
and  the  Ebro  no  river  enters  the  sea.  South  of  the  Ebro  the  Cenia 
divides  Catalufia  from  Valencia. 

Climate  and  Productions.— The  climate  is  variable,  and  subject  to 
fogs  and  rain.  In  summer  the  heat  in  the  valleys  is  excessive,  but  is 
tempered  on  the  ooast  by  the  sea-breezes.  In  winter  the  cold  on  the 
mountains  is  very  severe,  but  mild  on  the  lower  tracts  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  sea.  The  valleys  and  plains  of  Catalufia  are  fertile,  but  a 
hrg^  proportion  of  the  country  is  rocky  and  naturallv  barren.  The 
system  of  irrigation  is  generally  followed.  Com  enough  for  home  use 
is  not  grown,  and  there  is  also  a  want  of  cattle ;  but  a  good  deal  of 
wine  is  produced.  Other  articles  of  produce  are  oil,  hemp,  nuts, 
idmonds,  fruits,  silk,  and  barilla.  The  forests  abound  with  cork-trees, 
the  bark  of  which  is  a  considerable  article  of  commerce.  Catalufia  is 
rich  in  mineral  wealth,  coal,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  manganese,  cobalt^ 
nitre,  salt,  and  marble  being  found.  It  is  the  chief  manufacturing 
province  of  Spain,  the  principal  fabrics  being  woollens,  cottons^  silks, 
lace,  leather,  paper,  iron,  brandy,  and  liqueurs.  The  coasts  abound 
with  fish,  and  the  industiy  of  the  Catalans  renders  the  fisheries  very 
productive.  Since  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies  the 
trade  of  Catalufia  has  greatly  declined. 

TovfM. — Barcelona  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Barcelona. 
[Barcelona.]  Cardona,  50  miles  N.W.  from  Barcelona,  stands  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Cardener,  dose  to  a  hill  nearly  500  feet  high, 
which  is  a  mass  of  pure  crystallised  salt    The  town  has  a  population 
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of  about  8000,  and  haa  a  castle  and  long  lines  of  fortifications.  It 
contains  a  gothic  church,  in  which  are  some  sepulchres  of  the  Cardona 
family,  whose  palace  also  still  remains,  but  in  a  dilapidated  state. 
JgwdcUi,  40  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Barcelona,  stands  on  an  eminence 
near  the  northern  bank  of  the  Noya.  The  streets  of  the  older  parts 
of  the  town  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  but  the  Rambla  is  a  wide  street^ 
and  there  is  a  handsome  suburb.  It  contains  a  parish  church,  college, 
hospital,  and  cavalry  barracks,  and  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  hats,  and  fire-arms  :  population,  10,000.  Manreaa,  37 
miles  N.W.  from  Barcelona,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  in  a  fertile 
and  well-irrigated  district  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Llobregat,  It  is 
a  very  picturesque  town,  and  contains  a  collegiate  church,  four  parish 
churches,  an  hospital,  and  barracks,  and  haa  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  silk  fabrics,  broadcloths,  ribbons,  gunpowder,  and  brandy :  popu- 
lation, 18,400.  Between  Igualda  and  Manresa  stands  the  mountain 
Monserrat,  4000  feet  high,  celebrated  for  the  large  monastery  built 
upon  it.  McUar6f  20  miles  N.N.E.  from  Barcelona,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  railway  opened  in  October,  1848,  is  situated  on  a  hill 
which  slopes  down  to  the  coast,  where  it  has  a  small  harbour  with 
docks.  The  town  is  chiefly  old,  with  narrow  streets,  but  has  a  new 
quarter,  a  good  principal  street  (the  Riera),  and  two  good  plazas.  It 
has  a  fine  parish  church,  two  or  three  other  churches,  an  hospital, 
and  manufactures  of  silks,  cottons,  TeWets,  ribbons,  and  leather. 
Ship-building  is  carried  on,  and  it  is  a  busy  and  flourishing  place : 
population,  14,000.  FicA,  40  miles  N.  from  Barcelona,  stands  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  consists  of  several  irregular  streets 
branching  out  from  a  central  group.  It  is  an  episcopal  town,  and  has 
a  gothic  cathedraL  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens  and  cot- 
tons :  population,  11,000. 

Tarragonaf  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tarragona,  is  55  miles 
S.W.  from  Barcelona.  It  is  the  Tarraco  of  the  Romans,  and  was  in 
their  times  a  very  laige  and  important  city  and  sea-port  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  the  Francoli,  and  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower 
town.  The  upper  town  is  surrounded  by  ancient  walls,  now  partly 
in  ruins,  but  consisting  of  huge  blocks  of  stone  and  of  the  most  solid 
masonry.  The  lower  town  is  protected  by  a  range  of  bastions  fronting 
the  Francoli  and  the  harbour.  There  are  also  two  castles.  Ships  of 
war  can  lie  at  anchor  inside  the  mole,  and  outside  there  is  a  roadstead. 
Beyond  the  rocky  heights  on  which  the  town  is  built  there  is  an  open 
country  called  the  Campo  de  Tarragona.  The  town  contains  a  cathe- 
dral of  early  gothic  architecture,  an  archbishop's  palace,  theatre,  and 
barracks.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens,  cottons,  hats,  and 
soap,  and  a  good  export  trade  of  nuts,  almonds,  cork,  wine,  and 
brandy :  population,  12,000.  There  are  remains  of  an  amphitheatre, 
circus,  aqueduct,  and  other  works  of  the  Romans.  Tarragona  was 
taken  by  the  French  under  Suchet,  by  siege  and  assault,  June  29, 
1811,  and  they  held  it  till  the  termination  of  the  war.  Reiuf  8  miles 
W.  from  Tarragona,  consists  partly  of  an  old  town,  but  chiefly  of  a 
modem  town  which  has  arisen  within  the  present  century.  It  con- 
tains several  churches,  barracks,  a  theatre,  hospitals,  and  manufactures 
of  silk,  cotton,  and  linen,  soap,  leather,  glass,  and  spirits.  A  canal 
connects  it  with  the  small  port  of  Salon,  through  which  it  exports 
nuts  and  other  articles  of  Spanish,  produce  to  England.  The  popula- 
tion in  1845  was  25,048.  Tortoaa,  50  miles  S.W.  from  Tarragona, 
stands  on  the  eastern  or  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  20  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  river  up  to  Tortosa  is  an  sestuary,  and  is  there  crossed  by  abridge 
of  boats.  The  town  is  built  partly  on  the  rocky  slopes  of  a  hill  and 
partly  on  the  flat  ground  close  to  the  river.  It  is  strongly  fortified 
by  walls  and  outworks,  and  is  entered  by  seven  gates.  It  contains  a 
largo  cathedral,  a  bishop's  palace,  a  town-hall,  a  college,  an  hospital, 
and  a  palace  of  the  Valcabra  family.  There  are  manufactures  of 
earthenware,  glass,  and  paper,  and  an  active  fishery  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  town  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Suchet,  by  siege 
and  assault,  Jan.  1, 1811.    The  population  in  1845  wns  20,573. 

Lirida^  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ldrida,  is  95  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Barcelona.  It  is  the  Ilerda  of  the  Romans,  and  when  held  for 
Pompeius  by  Afranius  and  Petreus  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Csesar. 
It  is  situated  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Segre,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
surmounted  by  fortifications,  a  tower,  and  an  old  cathedral.  The  Segre 
is  here  crossed  by  a  good  stone  bridge.  In  the  lower  town  is  a  cathe- 
dral of  Corinthian  architecture,  btult  in  the  reign  of  Fernando  VI. 
It  has  three  other  churches :  population,  6650.  Cervera^  85  miles  E. 
from  L^rida,  is  built  on  an  eminence,  and  contains  a  laige  imsightly 
edifice  built  by  Felipe  V.  for  the  university  of  Ldrida,  which  he  trans- 
ferred to  thisplace,  but  which  has  in  recent  times  been  removed  to 
Barcelona.  Tlie  town  is  well  built,  and  is  surrounded  by  old  walls. 
It  contains  a  gothic  church,  and  there  is  a  fine  cloister  in  the  Dominican 
convent :  nopulation,  5000.  Solsona,  60  miles  K.E.  from  L^rida,  con- 
tains a  cathedral  and  has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  hardware : 
population,  2200.  Urgel,  75  mUes  N.N.E  from  L^rida  and  80  miles 
N.W.  from  Barcelona,  is  situated  beneath  a  spur  of  the  Pyrenees,  in 
the  angle  just  above  the  junction  of  the  Yalira  with  the  Segre.  It  has 
been  the  see  of  a  bishop  since  the  year  820.  The  hill  which  overlooks 
the  town  is  surmounted  by  a  citadeL  The  bishop  is  the  spiritual  head 
and  in  a  great  degree  the  temporal  head  of  the  small  republic  of 
Andorra^     [Akdorba.]    PopiUation,  8000. 

Oeronaf  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Gerona,  is  60  milei  N.N.E. 
from  Barcelona.    It  is  a  city,  and  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop  since 
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786.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ofta  with  the  Ter,  is  of  a 
triangular  form,  and  lies  under  a  fortified  hill  called  the  Monjuich. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  but  clean.  There  are  three  plauaa  The  early 
cathedral  was  pulled  down,  and  the  construction  of  the  present  was 
commenced  in  1316.  The  approach  is  very  imposing,  a  superb  flight 
of  86  steps  leading  to  the  fa9ade.  The  interior  consists  of  a  single 
noble  nave,  with  a  semicircular  apsis,  and  contains  some  interesting 
sculptures.  There  is  also  a  massive  half-fortified  collegiate  church 
The  town  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  and  cotton  g^ds, 
stockings,  soap,  and  leather :  population,  7660.  The  defence  of 
Qerona,  when  besieged  by  the  French  in  1809,  equalled  if  it  did  not 
surpass  in  heroism  and  perseverance,  that  of  the  two  sieges  of  Zara- 
goza.  Ampurias,  23  miles  N.N.E  from  Gerona,  a  village  in  the  fertile 
district  called  Ampurdan,  with  a  small  harbour  on  the  Gulf  of  Rosas. 
The  town  was  once  important,  was  called  Emporium,  and  was  occupied 
by  a  Greek  colony  from  Marseilles  about  B.o.  545.  Figuercu,  20  miles 
N.  by  W.  from  Gerona,  is  situated  iq  a  rich  plain  above  the  junction 
of  the  Muga  and  Hanoi,  which  flow  westward  from  the  Pyrenees,  and 
enter  the  Gulf  of  Rosas.  It  is  a  straggling  town,  but  is  defended  by 
a  large  pentagonal  citadel  strongly  constructed  on  the  principles  of 
Yauban,  capable  of  accommodating  16,000  soldiers  and  vast  stores. 
It  was  gained  by  Napoleon  in  1808  by  a  deception.  It  was  recaptured 
in  1811  by  a  Spanish  partisan  with  some  peasantry,  by  means  of  well- 
managed  surprise,  but  was  retaken  by  the  French  after  a  siege  of 
nearly  five  months,  when  the  ammunition  of  the  garrison  was  all 
expended.  The  town  has  trade  with  France,  and  manufactures  of 
leather  and  paper :  population,  8000.  Hostalrich,  22  miles  S.  from 
Gerona,  was  an  important  fortress  during  the  Peninsular  war.  Tltfr 
town  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  but  has  a  population  under  1000.  Olot^ 
21  miles  W.N.W.  from  C^erona,  is  situated  between  a  volcanic  hill  and 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  Fluvia.  The  base  of  the  hill  is  chiefly 
basalt.  There  are  several  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes  in  the  vicinity. 
The  town  has  good  streets  and  squares,  two  parish  churches,  a  cavalry 
barracks,  and  an  hospital  There  are  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
cotton  goods,  leather,  soap,  and  paper  :  population,  12,000.  BipoU, 
32  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Gerona,  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  angle  of 
the  junction  of  the  Fresno  with  the  Ter,  in  a  district  of  coal  and  iron, 
and  has  manufactures  of  fire-arms  and  nails :  population,  3000.  Roaat, 
28  miles  N.E.  from  Gerona,  the  ancient  Rhode,  was  formerly  an 
important  place,  strongly  fortified,  and  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  by 
means  of  its  fine  harbour  in  the  Gulf  of  Rosas ;  it  is  now '  a  mere 
fishing  village  with  2200  inhabitants. 

Hittory. — On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west^  the 
territory  of  this  part  of  Spain  was  seized  by  the  Goths  and  Alans, 
when  it  is  said  to  have  been  called  Goth-Alania,  whence  by  corruption 
came  the  present  name  Catalu&a.  During  a  part  of  the  8th  century 
Catalufia  was  held  by  the  Moors,  till  they  were  driven  from  it  by 
Charles  Martell  and  afterwards  by  Charlemagne.  The  counts  of 
Barcelona  from  that  time  were  the  rulers  of  Catalu&a  and  the  French 
county  of  Rousillon ;  but  when  Raimond-Berauger,  Conde  de  Barce- 
lona, was  affianced  to  Petronila,  the  infant  heiress  to  the  crown  of 
Aragon,  Catalufia  was  annexed  to  Aragon,  and  he  governed  both  with 
the  titie  of  Principe  (prince).  Catalu&a  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
provinces  of  Spain,  with  the  title  of  Principality.  It  held  its  muni- 
cipal privileges  till  the  Wars  of  the  Succession,  when  it  supported  the 
Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  after  which  it  was  formally  deprived 
of  its  cortes  and  liberties  by  the  conqueror,  Felipe  IV. 

The  dialect  of  Catalufia  is  a  mixture  of  the  Romance  language,  or 
Langue  d'Oc,  with  the  Spanish. 

(Miftano,  IHccwnario  Geografico  ;  Madoz,  JHccionario  de  Etpafia  ; 
Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain;  Napier,  PeninnUar  War;  Vacani,  Slorie 
delle  Oampagne  e  degli  Astedii  degli  Italiani  in  Ispagna,  dal  1808  al 
1813,  3  vols.  4to.,  with  Atlas,  Milan,  1823-5.) 

CATAMARCA,  one  of  the  upper  provinces  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  South  America,  is  bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by  the 
province  of  Tucuman,  E.  by  Santiago,  S.  by  Cordova,  and  S.W.  by 
La  Rioja,  and  comprehends  the  little  visited  country  between  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Sierra  of  Aconquija  and  Ambato  on  the  east, 
and  the  Andes  on  the  west  The  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  30,000. 
The  country  consists  of  a  principal  valley,  Catamarca,  from  which  the 
province  derives  its  name  and  in  which  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
settled ;  and  of  some  other  valleys,  running  between  mountain  ranges 
south-east  and  north-west,  and  terminating  at  their  southern  extremity 
on  the  borders  of  the  Gran  Salina,  being  thus  separated  from  the 
other  inhabited  countries  by  high  mountains  and  deserts.  The  rivers 
which  water  these  valleys  are  lost  in  the  Gran  Salina.  The  climate 
is  sultry,  especially  when  the  south  winds  blow,  which  come  over  the 
desert.  Maize  and  wheat  are  raised  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  cannot 
be  exported  over  the  mountains.  The  province  sends  only  cotton 
and  red  pepper  (dried  capsicums)  to  the  adjacent  countries,  the  latter 
chiefly  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  is  extensively  used.  The  present 
capital  is  C€Uamarca,  or  San  Fernando  del  Vcdle  de  Catafnarcaf  in 
27*  28'  S.  kt,  whose  population  is  stated  to  be  4000.  The  first 
capita],  called  London,  being  founded  at  the  time  when  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  married  Queen  Mary  of  England,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Indians.    [Argentine  Confederation.] 

CATA'NIA,  a  province  in  Sicily,  is  bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by 
the    province    of    Messina,    N.W.    by    that    of   Palermo,    W.  by 
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OUataDiBetto,  S.  by  Sincuu,  uid  E.  by  Ui«  *e«.  It  it  B5  miles  in  ' 
length  from  wiutli-aBat  to  north-w«t^  and  aboat  3G  milea  in  iU 
KTUtest  breadth.  The  4rea  is  ITSI  squBre  mile*,  and  the  populBtion 
in  1S51  kmountsd  to  3TG,091.  The  provincv  include*  tha  region  of 
Uount  £tn>,  and  oiteoda  ilong  the  coast  from  tha  mouth  of  the 
QiBTctta  to  that  of  the  Alcantaru,  a  diatonce  of  about  30  miles,  includ- 
ing the  windings  of  the  Oulf  of  Catajiia.  The  Alcantara  and  tha  j 
Diaunari  and  Kettuni  Hountaina  form  the  northum  iMuDdar;.  An  ' 
ofliat  from  JEtna  runs  north-wast  abore  Bronte,  joina  the  Nettuoi 
Houotains,  aud  forms  the  mterehed  between  the  bawn  of  tha  Qiaretta 
and  the  Aloaotara.  Westward  the  province  extends  to  the  source  of 
tha  Traiua,  a  feeder  of  the  Oiaretta,  and  to  the  limestone  mountains 
of  Eona.  which  run  southward  from  the  Nattuni  rnnge,  and  form  the 
iratarshed  between  the  Qiaretta  and  the  Salsa.  Tha  lower  oSbete  of 
the  mountaiDB  of  Noto,  which  consist  of  tertiary  fonnatiana,  bound 
the  basin  of  the  Qiaretta  and  the  plain  of  Catania,  on  the  south.  A 
great  part  of  the  surface  is  ooyered  with  ramiScations  of  the  mouutaioi 
named  ;  these  are,  with  the  Bice'ption  of  the  region  of  Mount  ^tua, 
tOread;  ooticeii  [^tha],  generally  bare  of  timber.  The  valleys  have 
avery  fertile  soil,  and  are  vary  productive.  The  basin  of  the  Oiiu^ta 
ia  drained  by  eeveral  etreams — the  Adraoo,  the  Traina,  Ute  DittAino, 
and  tha  Qhrisas.  which  unite  iu  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  of  Catania 
and  form  tha  Qiaretta,  the  aocient  Simcethus,  which  falls  into  the 
Qulf  of  Catania.  The  plain  of  Catania,  20  miles  long  and  1C  miles 
broad,  is  the  largest  plain  in  Sicily,  and  prodacea  a  great  qiuintity  of 
oom.  Tha  lower  hilla  and  valleys  which  belong  to  the  volcaaio  mass 
of  jEtna  firoduce  eicellant  wine.  Oil,  silk,  liquorice,  and  all  kinda  of 
fruit  are  the  other  chief  products  of  the  country. 

Townt.— Catania,  the  aootent  CataTut  or  Catani,  the  capital  of  the 
proviDoe,  is  situated  on  the  sea-coaat,  at  the  foot  of  the  most  southern 
o9'9Stsof.£tns,in87°  29' N.  lat.,  15°  6' E.  long.,  and  haaa  population 
of  about  fiS,0O0.  Though  not  the  largwt  it  is  the  handsomest  town 
in  Sicily,  Catania  was  a  colony  (b.0.  TSOl  from  Kuos  in  Sicily,  which 
NaioB  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Chalds  in  Eubcea.  (Thucyd., 
vi.  3.)  It  suffered  greatly  in  the  wars  between  the  CarthagiDiana  and 
Syracuse,  and  was  taken  in  the  first  Punio  war  by  tlie  Komaiis,  who 
plundered  it  of  ita  ricbaa  and  statues.  Among  other  things  a  sun-dial 
from  Catania  was  sunt  to  Roma  and  placed  on  the  roatra.  In  ancient 
■a  well  aa  modem  times  Catania  has  suffered  greatly  from  earthquakes 
•ud  the  eruptions  of  .£tiia,  one  of  which  ie  recorded  by  Thucydidea 
<iii.  116)  na  having  taken  place  B.a.  126  ;  aud  he  mentions  another  as 
said  to  have  happened  B.a.  176.  The  gi«at  earthquake  of  1693 
deslmyed  it,  but  the  town  haa  been  completely  rebuilt  since  that 
time.  The  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  and  the  buildingi  are  haud- 
■ome,  being  mostly  built  of  hiva,  faced  with  limeatone  and  enriched 
with  marble.  Lava  forma  the  pavement  of  the  atreeta,  and  a  natural 
mole  of  lava  shelters  tha  harbour.     The  university  of  Catania,  which 

>a  founded  by  Alfonso  of  Arsgon  in  1446,  ia  irequentsd  by  about 
'  ' d  library,  which  ia  opan  to  tha  public. 


Ca!n  at  Citsnls. 
British  Knscum.  Aetiul  lUe.  Silver.  MO  frstns. 
The  (plandid  Beoedictipa  monastery  and  church  of  San  NicoliJ 
d' Arena  is,  after  Uafm  in  Portugal,  tha  largest  and  Gneet  monastic 
building  ia  Europe,  in  cannection  with  which  are  a  museum  and  a 
gallery  of  paiatings.  The  cathedral  of  Catania,  rebuilt  since  tha 
earthquake  of  16U3,  and  dedicated  to  Santa  Agata,  is  a  vast  building : 
tha  front  ia  ornamented  with  fine  granite  columna  taken  from  the 
theatre  of  the  ancient  city.  In  the  square  before  it  ia  a  fountain, 
with  an  elephant  made  of  lava,  bearing  on  its  back  a  small  granite 
obelisk,  Ainong  the  other  buildinga  must  be  mentioned  tha  senata- 
houae,  about  thirty  conventa,  and  nearly  double  that  number  of 
churches,  some  of  which  are  magnificent  structures  ;  the  government 
Monte-di-PieU ;  tha  several  charitAhle  institutions,  such  aa  hospitals, 
and  houses  for  the  destitute  ;  the  Magdalene  asylum ;  and  the  Qioeni 
acailemy,  which  has  rich  collections  iu  natural  history,  and  publishes 
its  memoirs.  Tha  port  at  Catania,  which  in  ancient  times  was  large 
and  much  fi-equent«d,  is  now  very  small,  having  been  almost  filled 
up  h;  the  lava-floods  of  1693,  It  is  only  fit  for  small  cralt,  by  means 
of  which  however  a  considerable  export  trade  is  carried  on  iu  wine, 
corn,  oil,  almonds,  figs,  soda,  manna,  silk,  cheese,  maccaroni,  amber, 
(which  is  found  at  the  satuaiy  of  the  Qiaretta),  lava,  and  anow 
from  ,*tna,  which  is  sent  to  Malta,  The  principal  industrial  pro- 
ducta  are  silk  goods  and  articles  made  &om  lava.  Catania  ranks 
aa  the  third  city  in  Sicily  :  it  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  a  Gran 
Cort^  or  upper  tribunal  fot  civil  and  cnminal  causes,  and  a  board  . 
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The  remains  of  ancieDt  Catania  include  a  large  theatre,  an  amphi- 
theatre,  a  small  theatre,  ruina  of  hatha,  and  fragments  of  an  aqueduct. 
All  these  ai«  of  Roman  ooustruction,  the  Greek  city  having  probably 
been  deatroyed  by  some  of  the  earthquakea  to  which  the  city  has  in 
all  ages  been  exposed.  Catania  was  the  birth-pltice  of  CharoDdas,  tha 
lagiidator  and  philosopher,  and  of  the  poet  Stesichorua.  The  coin* 
of  Catania  are  of  very  superior  execution. 

Caliagiront,  the  second  town  in  tha  province  of  Catania,  ia  built  on 
two  hills  joined  together  by  a  bridge ;  it  has  several  palaces,  a  royal 
college,  a  townhousa,  Monta-di-Pietli,  and  about  20,000  inhabitanta. 
Good  pottery  ia  made  in  this  place.  Caltagirone  is  a  corruption  of 
Calata  Qirone,  The  Arabic  wordCalata,  or  Kalat,  signifies  an  eminence, 
and  was  given  aa  a  prefix  to  tha  names  of  several  towns  in  Sicily 
during  the  occupation  of  tha  island  by  the  Saracens  The  town  gives 
title  to  a  bishop,  and  Is  30  mUes  S.W.  from  Catania. 

Ificatxa,  36  miles  W.N,W.  from  Catania,  is  built  on  two  hilla,  and 
has  about  13,000  inhabitaaU,  who  live  chiefly  by  agriculture,  and  by 
trading  in  wine,  oil,  corn,  and  cattle.     Iu  the  neighbourhood  ara  two 

Ctrolc'um  and  eevand  sulphureous  springs,  a  mine  of  rock-salt,  and 
ds  of  clsy-slflta  and  iron  pyritea 

Aei  BaUe  stands  on  a  lavs  rock,  which  projects  into  tha  sea  at  the 
eastern  base  of  JBAaa,  with  a  co^ttle  above  it  on  a  hiL^ber  ells',  which 
forms  a  little  town  h^v  itself.  The  town  is  huilt  chiefly  with  Uva  :  it 
haa  many  good  buildmga,a>mall  harbour,  and  an  active  trade.  Linen, 
Bilk,  aud  cutlery  are  tha  chief  iudustrial  products.  Aci  Reals  ia 
famouB  for  its  mineral  waters.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  pointed  out 
the  cava  of  Polypbamus  and  the  grotto  of  Galatea.  The  town  stands  on 
thasitaoftheancientJciam,  which  took  itsname  from  the  river  Acis, 
now  the  Fluma-di-Jaci,  which  rines  under  a  rock  of  lava  and  has  a 
short  CDUI-ae  to  the  sea  below  Aci  Reule.  Tha  river  Acis  is  celebrated 
in  fable,  which  ascribe  J  its  origiu  to  the  blood  of  the  youthful  Ada, 
who  was  crushed  under  an  enormous  rock  by  his  rival  Polyphemus. 
Aci  Reate  haa  a  popuUtion  of  about  20,000. 

Paiemi,  the  ancient  Hj/bla  Moiar,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  ,£tna, 
10  miles  W,N.W.  from  Catania,  and  haa  about  10,000  inhabitants. 
It  gives  the  title  of  prince  to  a  Sicilian  family,  wlio  are  the  richest 
land-holdera  in  Sicily.  The  town  contaiua  many  convents  and  churches, 
and  haa  a  fruitful  territory,  yieldiog  abundanca  of  oil,  wine,  flax, 
hemp,  and  timber,  the  chief  articles  of  Uoda.  There  aie  warm  chaly- 
beate springa  at  Patemo. 

Xdimi,  16  miles  K.W.  from  Catania,  is  ntuated  at  the  western 
base  of  Mount  .lEtna,  near  the  Simeto  or  Adrano,  and  has  above  QOOO 
inhabitants.  It  is  aurrounded  by  walls,  and  contains  several  churches 
and  convents.  The  principal  church  stands  iu  a  flue  square,  and  its 
facade  is  decorated  with  columna  of  lava.  Aderoi  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  ,^<frami>n,  founded  by  Dionysius  tha  Elder  B.a  400 ;  but 
a  temple  to  the  old  Sicilian  god  Adrauus  was  built  on  tha  spot  from 
vary  ancient  times,  (Diodorua,  liv.  37.)  Adpmum  was  taken  by 
Timoleon  in  B.a.  SIS,  and  by  the  Romans  in  the  first  Punic  war.  Parte 
of  tha  ancient  walls  and  towers  built  of  large  square  blocks  of  lava 
Btill  remain,  as  well  as  massive  aubstructions  of  the  ttmple  of  Adrauus, 
aud  Roman  baths. 

SanFiiippo^ Argiro,  27  miles  W.N.W.  from  Catania,  aituated 
on  pn  isolated  rock  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Traina,  hna  a 
ruined  Saracenic  csatle,  several  churches  and  convents,  and  about 
700D  iuhabitants.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  produces  much 
saffron  of  good  quality.  SsL-Kilippo  occupies  the  aita  of  the  ancient 
^jjynun,  tha  birthplace  of  Diodurus  Siculus,  and  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  in  Sicily.  It  was  a  Sikelian  and  not  a  Greek  city. 
About  £,c.  400  it  was  under  the  government  of  a  prince  named 
Agyris,  and  had  a  population  of  liO.ODO  citizans  (Diod.  liv).  It  waa 
long  iu  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Syracuse,  and  continued  a  wealthy 
city  under  the  Rumana.  In  the  middle  ages  it  became  oelebratiril  fur 
a  church  (St.  Philip's},  a  ploceof  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of  the  islnnd. 
Scarcely  any  remains  of  antiquity  are  now  visible.  The  territory  of 
San-Filippo  has  been  in  all  a^ca  culibrated  for  ita  fertibty  iu  ooru. 

BrmU  has  been  alroady  noticed.     IBbonih] 

Among  tha  other  places  art. — NiciMM,  sitiuited  high  up  the  Southern 
flank  of  Mount  XAha,  popiilatiou  about  3S00 ;  aud  Traiiux,  a  poor 
place  in  tlie  interior,  situated  on  a  hill,  S  mQes  E.  from  Nicosia ; 
papulation,  T600,  At  Traiua  is  the  oldest  mouostaiy  (it  is  said)  in 
SicUy. 

CATEAU-CAMBHESIS,  LE,    INonc] 

CATELET,  LE.    [Aisne.] 

CATHAY.     The  oM  name  for  Cnliii, 

CATUERINQTON^,  U am pd hire,  a  village  and  the  Mat  of  a  Poo> 
Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  L'atlioringlou  and  hundiW  of  Finch- 
desfl,  in  Paterafield  division  of  the  cuuuty.  ia  situated  iu  60°  66' 
N,  lat.,  I'l' W,  lung.;  distant  10 miles  N,  by  E.  from  Portsmouth,  end 
62  miles  S.W.  from  Loudon.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851 
was  1094.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  iu  the  archdeaconry  and  diocesa 
of  Winchester.  Catherington  Poor-Law  Union  contains  five  parishes 
and  townships,  with  on  area  of  12,265  acres,  and  a  population  in  1S51 
of  2208.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  SL  Catherine,  is  an  ancient 
edifice.  It  has  a  toner,  which  contains  five  hells.  In  the  pariah  are 
two  Endowed  schools  for  bays  and  girls,  and  a  National  school  f>>r 
boys.     The  population  is  chiefly  ogriculturnl. 

CATMANDOO,  orKHATMAKDU.    [Nuauc] 


CATON. 


CAtrCASCTS. 
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CATON,  Lancashire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Qilberfc's  Poor-Law 
Incorporation,  in  the  parish  of  Lancaster  and  hundred  of  South 
Lonsdale,  is  situated  on  the  lefb  bank  of  the  river  Lune,  in  54*  ^' 
N.  lat.,  2"  41'  W.  long. ;  distant  5  miles  N.E.  by  N.  firom  Lancaster. 
The  population  of  the  township  of  Caton  with  Littledale  was  1434  in 
1851.  The  living  is  a  perpetuid  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lan- 
caster and  diocese  of  Manchester.  Caton  Poor-Law  Incorporation 
contains  17  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  46,212  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  9044. 

The  village  of  Caton  existed  at  an  early  period;  as  fiir  back  as 
1266  there  was  a  church  here,  of  which  the  Korman  doorway  still 
remains.  The  present  church  is  a  modem  gothic  building.  There 
are  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  a  National  school  Cotton, 
silk,  and  flour  mills  give  employment  io  many  of  the  inhabitant& 
The  scenery  of  Caton  Vale  is  much  admii-ed. 

CATRINE.    [Atrshire.] 

CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS.    [AllbohaHT  MoUHTAina,] 

CATTARO.    [Dalmatta.] 

CATTEGAT,  or  KATTEGAT.    [Baltic  Sea.] 

CATTKRICK.    [Yorkshire.] 

CATTYWA'R,  or  KATTYWAR,  a  district  occupying  a  portion  of 
the  interior  of  the  GiT^erat  peninsula,  is  bounded  N.  by  Jhallawar,  £. 
by  Goelwara,  S.  by  Babreeawar,  and  W.  by  Soret.  The  surface  towards 
the  north  is  irregular ;  in  the  south  are  jungles.  The  soil  is  variable ; 
but  sand  prevails  on  the  plains,  whore  it  is  mixed  with  reddish- 
coloured  rock,  of  which  the  hills  are  mainly  composed.  The  hills 
are  deficient  in  trees.  The  more  usual  kinds  of  produce  are  wheat 
and  a  few  coarser  grains.  Many  horses  are  reared,  the  breed  being 
considered  among  the  best  in  India.  Otlie  inhabitants,  who  are  not 
numerous,  are- known  by  the  name  of  Cattiea  The  men  are  an 
athletic  race,  and  such  of  the  females  as  are  allowed  to  live  grow  up 
with  a  considerable  share  of  personal  beauty.  The  Catties  are  wor- 
shippers of  the  sun.  The  men  are  robbers  by  profession.  The 
country  is  divided  among  numerous  tributary  chiefs  and  princes, 
each  exercising  independont  power  within  the  Umits  of  his  own  divi- 
sion. There  are  10  talooks,  or  districts,  with  216  chiefs  in  all  Some 
of  these  chiefs  are  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  British,  but  the 
greater  number  are  subject  to  the  Guicowar,  although  these  are  also 
placed  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  Company's  officers, 
by  whom  the  tribute  is  collected  and  accounted  for  to  the  Guicowar. 
This  arrangement  has  been  found  necessary  in  order  to  preserve 
peace  in  the  country.  The  interference  of  the  British  extends  to 
criminal  as  well  as  financial  matters.  All  the  rights  which  the  British 
possess  in  Catty  war  have  been  acquired  from  the  Peishwa  and  the 
Guicowar ;  from  the  former  by  conquest^  itom.  the  latter  by  mutual 
arrangementb  Those  rights  have  been  considered  as  limited  to  the 
collection  of  tribute  and  the  preservation  of  peace ;  in  other  respects 
the  Cattywar  chieftains  have  been  left  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of 
government  within  their  own  immediate  territories.  The  entire 
district  includes  an  area  of  19,850  square  mUes,  with  a  population  of 
1,468,900.  The  total  yearly  revenue  amoimts  to  about  450,000^; 
the  annual  tribute  to  the  British  government  is  nearly  105,000^ 

CAXJ'CASXJS  {Kawlcm^  Qoffhu),  an  extensive  mountain  chain 
extending  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  and  forming  part  of 
the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe,  but  in  ancient  times  belong- 
ing entirely  to  Asia.  The  general  direction  of  the  range  is  from  W.N.  W. 
to  E.S.E.  It  begins  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  town  of  Anapa,  at  about  44"  40'  N.  lal,  37"  10'  E.  long., 
and  terminates  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  peninsula  of 
Apsheron,  40**  20'  K.  lat,  50*"  20'  E.  long.  The  length  of  the  range 
is  about  700  miles;  the  width  varies  from  60  to  150  miles;  the  area 
covered  by  it  is  about  56,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  the  surbce  of 
England  and  Wales  taken  together. 

The  Caucasus,  in  some  summits  in  the  centre  of  the  range,  rises  to 
a  greater  height  than  the  Alps,  while  its  extremities  subside  into  mere 
hills.  The  highest  summit,  formed  by  the  rocky  mass  of  the  double 
peaked  Mount  Elbruz,  in  48**  20'  N.  lat^  42*"  30'  E.  long.,  rises  to  between 
17,000  and  18,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  stands  quite  isolated,  being 
surrounded  by  low  and  marshy  ground.  That  portion  of  the  range 
which  extends  west  of  Mount  EUbruz  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  is 
called  the  Black  Mountains,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  snowy  crests 
and  peaks  of  the  more  eastern  part  of  the  range.  They  do  not  rise  to 
a  great  elevation.  Along  the  shore  the  hills  seldom  exceed  200  feet 
in  height  East  of  Mount  Elbruz  there  are  numerous  summits  and 
ridges  which  rise  above  the  snow-line.  Moimt  Kasbek,  42**  50'  N.  lat, 
44*"  20'  E.  long.,  is  16,000  feet  high.  It  is  of  vokauio  origin.  The 
gxanite  and  porphyry  of  which  its  nucleus  is  composed  are  covered 
with  volcanic  deposits,  and  on  the  east  they  are  flanked  by  limestone 
and  olay.  Farther  east  occur  other  high  summits,  as  Mount  Tersh, 
Shah-Dagh,  and  others,  all  of  wUch  are  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow,  which  is  here  between  10,000  and  11,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
On  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron  the  chain  ha»  only  the  appearanoe  of 
moderate  hills. 

The  ol&ets  of  the  Caucasus  approaok  near  to  the  Black  Sea^  and 
often  advance  close  to  its  shores  between  Anapa  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Ingour,  a  distance  of  about  250  miles.  Within  these  limits  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  are  high,  bold,  exposed,  and  rocky,  except  at  a  few 
points.     On  the  Caspian  side  tiie  mountains  seldom  approach  the 


shores.  From  the  region  of  Mount  Elbruz  several  mountain  ranges 
run  north-eastward  and  eastward,  separating  the  head  streams  of  the 
Kuban,  the  Ruma,  and  the  Terek.  Another  ofl^t  on  this  side  runs 
between  the  two  arms  of  the  Roi-Su,  which  inclose  the  country  of  the 
Avars,  or  Ayari,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Caspian.  Farther  south 
the  mountains  do  not  approach  the  Caspian  nearer  than  about  30 
miles,  but  the  rock  on  wmch  Derbent  is  built,  which  forms  the  extre- 
mity of  another  o£bet,  is  less  than  two  miles  from  the  Caspian. 
Another  plain  follows,  which  however  only  extends  from  10  to  15 
miles  inland,  and  terminates  about  12  miles  N.  of  41*  N.  lat  The 
remainder,  including  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron,  is  rather  high,  and 
the  country  is  hilly.  The  countiy  that  extends  between  the  crest  of 
the  Caucasus  and  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  from  the  lower  Terek  to 
some  distance  south  of  Euba  forms  the  territory  of  Dagbestan,  the 

E*eater  part  of  which  is  covered  with  mountains,  the  abode  of  the 
esghis,  who,  led  on  by  their  prophet-chief  Shamyl,  have  arrested  the 
progress  of  Russian  conquest  in  tne  Caucasus  since  1831. 

The  Caucasus  is  connected  with  only  one  great  mountain  system, 
that  of  the  Taurus.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  range  an  ofiset 
branching  off  from  the  central  mass,  near  41*  N.  lat,  and  dividing 
the  sources  of  the  Faz,  or  Rion  (Phasia),  from  the  basin  of  the  Kur 
(Cyrus),  unites  the  Caucasus  with  the  mountains  north  of  the  central 
table-land  of  Armenia,  and  with  the  Lazistan  Mountains,  from  which 
it  is  divided  at  its  western  extremity  only  by  the  lower  course  of 
the  Choruk-Su.  [ABMSinA.]  The  plain  to  the  south  of  this  range  is 
traversed  by  the  Kur  and  slopes  gradually  to  the  Caspian.  The  plain, 
or  steppe,  which  extends  along  the  north  side  of  the  Caucasus,  hardly 
contains  an  elevation  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  hill ;  between  the 
innermost  comer  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Qulf  of  Kuma,  in  the 
Caspian,  it  sinks  so  low  that  it  is  probably  nowhere  120  feet  above 
the  Black  Sea.  The  ofisets  of  the  Caucasus  towards  the  steppe  are 
by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  sometimes  extend  to  100  miles;  but 
here  as  well  as  to  the  south  the  mountains  terminate  so  abruptly 
that  even  many  of  the  summits^  which  attain  no  great  elevation,  are 
n6iu*ly  inaccessible. 

As  in  the  Alps  glaciers  are  common  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  scenery  of  both  mutmtain  systems  has  a  strong 
resemblance^  except  that  in  the  Caucasus  there  are  no  lakes,  with  the 
exception  of  a  smiall  one  on  Mount  KJioL  There  are  however  several 
marshes. 

The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  furrowed  by  innumerable  valleys, 
most  of  which  have  a  very  fertile  soil,  yielding  abundance  of  com  of 
every  sort,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  carried  to  a  height  of  about 
8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  lower  valleys  produce  cotton, 
flax,  rice,  tobacco,  wine,  and  indiga  The  mountain  sides  are  covered 
with  noble  forests.  The  Caucasus  presents  a  great  variety  of  climatei^ 
according  to  the  elevation.  An  arctic  winter  prevails  on  the  summits 
while  an  Italian  summer  is  felt  at  the  foot  of  the  range ;  the  harvest 
is  ripe  below  while  the  first  buds  of  spring  are  only  bursting  in  the 
forests  on  the  mountain  top.  But  with  the  exception  of  Mingrelia 
the  climate  is  generally  very  healthy.  The  most  beautiful  and  rare 
flowers  enamel  the  meadows  and  mountain  pastures.  Wines  and  silk, 
both  of  superior  quality,  are  the  chief  commercial  products.  Madder 
is  extensively  grown,  and  saffron  b  gathered.  The  Kur  and  the  Phasia 
carry  off  the  chief  part  of  the  drainage  of  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Caucasus  into  the  Caspian  and  the  Blaek  seas  respectively.  On  the 
northern  side  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Terek  and  the  Kuban,  the 
former  rising  in  Mount  Elbruz  and  flowing  north-west  into  the  Black 
Sea ;  the  latter  rising  in  Mount  Eoisbek  and  running  first  north  and 
then  east  into  the  Ciupian.  The  Kuma,  another  large  tributary  of 
the  Caspian,  carries  off  the  streams  that  rise  in  the  mountains  between 
Mounts  Elbruz  and  Kasbek.  All  the  rivers  abound  in  fish.  Most  of 
the  other  rivers  are  mere  torrents,  ocmfined  generally  to  narrow 
beds,  and  running  rapidly  towards  the  sea  through  a  stony  soil ;  but 
in  spring  they  inundate  their  banks  in  some  parts  to  a  great  extent 

In  the  Caucasus  the  aigali  (Ovtt  Jtmsum)  is  found,  which  was  long 
considered  peculiar  to  the  table-land  of  Central  Asia  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Siberia.  This  mountain  range  is  also  the  native  country  of 
the  common  and  gold  pheasants.  The  auroch,  a  species  of  ox,  is  still 
found  in  some  parts  of  the  Caucasus,  and  fur-bearing  animals  abound 
in  all  the  forests.  The  Caucasian  breed  of  horses  is  highly  esteemed 
for  their  speed,  hardiness,  or  temperance  in  food :  they  are  used  only 
for  war  and  plundering  excursions.  Oxen  are  used  for  the  plou^ 
In  Daghestan,  owing  to  the  mountainoua  nature  of  the  eountrj,  horses 
are  scarce^  but  snutu  vigorous  asses  are  numerous  and  the  principal 
beasts  of  burden.  Camels  of  the  common  and  of  the  white  specie^ 
are  used  to  carry  loads  in  most  of  the  Caucasian  countries.  The 
mountaiz2s  abound  in  goats,  chamois,  and  iaarda.  The  wild  goab,  ov 
touri,  also  is  hunted;  to  escape  its  porsuen  it  precipitates  itself 
down  frightful  chasms  and  preoipicee^  sJighting  on  the  tip  of  its  hom% 
which,  ae  well  as  its  necdc,  are  of  great  strength.  Numerons  flocks  oi 
sheep  ace  kept  in  some  parte  of  the  Caucasus,  eepeoially  in  the  Cir- 
cassian oounlay,  where  mutton  is  the  principal  article  of  food :  of  th« 
wool  good  doth  ia  manufoctured.  The  heaths,  underwoods,  forest^ 
and  plains  abound  with  game.  Yulturea  and  eegles  are  numerous  m 
the  hi^  mountains.  Jackals,  wolves,  and  bears  are  the  pvinoipal  car* 
nivorous  quadrupeds ;  the  bears  often  devour  the  grapes.  In  mineral 
riches  Caucasus  is  probably  superior  to  the  Alps.    Traces  of  gold 
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are  found,  and  silver  and  copper  mines  are  worked  near  Tiflis.     Iron 
abounds  in  many  places,  and  is  worked  by  the  natives  in  a  rude  way. 

The  chain  of  the  Caucasus  is  composed  chiefly  of  secondary  rocks, 
interspersed  with  those  of  volcanic  origin.  There  are  no  active  vol- 
canoes however,  but  earthquakes  happen  sometimes.  Naphtha  or 
petroleum  occurs  in  no  part  of  the  globe  in  such  abimdance  as  on 
the  peninsula  of  Apsheron  [Baku]  ;  but  it  is  not  limited  to  this  part 
of  the  Caucasus  :  it  occurs  in  sevexal  places  on  its  southern  side,  and 
on  the  north,  on  the  island  of  Taman,  formed  by  the  two  branches 
of  the  Kuban.  The  mud-volcanoes  of  the  Caucasus  seem  to  be 
connected  with  the  naphtha,  for  they  occur  only  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  it,  especially  on  the  island  of  Taman,  and  between  Baku  and 
Nawagi,  where  they  are  conical  hills  of  earth,  without  any  signs  of 
vegetation  on  them.  From  a  small  crater  on  their  summit  issues 
the  thick  mud,  with  which  a  quantity  of  naphtha  is  mixed.  Some- 
times these  eruptions  are  attended  with  flames,  and  followed  by  a 
gushing  out  of  columns  of  water.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Caucasus 
there  is  a  great  number  of  hot,  warm,  and  sulphuric  springs.  Salt 
lakes  abound  on  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron. 

The  intercourse  between  the  countries  south  and  north  of  the 
Caucasus  is  carried  on  by  two  roads.  The  most  eastern  runs  along 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  sometimes  close  to  it,  and  sometimes 
traversing  the  plains  which  lie  between  the  sea  and  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  mountains.  This  road  unites  Baku  with  Derbent, 
and  the  latter  town  with  Kizlar,  or  Kisliar,  on  the  Terek.  Though 
this  road  does  not  pass  over  high  mountain  ridges,  it  is  not  much 
frequented,  a  circumstance  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty 
of  crossing  the  numerous  rivers  which  in  spring  and  summer  after 
the  melting  of  the  snow  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  plains  with 
water.  Its  insecurity  against  the  attacks  of  the  Caucasian  freebooters 
is  another  strong  reason  for  its  being  disused  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  inundations  also  make  the  plains  along  the  Caspian 
for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  very  unhealthy. 

The  most  frequented  road,  and  ihe  only  one  practicable  for 
carriages,  is  that  which  traverses  Uie  Caucasus  nearly  in  its  centre, 
beginning  on  the  south  at  Tiflis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kur,  and 
terminating  on  the  Terek  at  St.  Ekaterinograd,  whence  it  branches  off 
eastward  through  Modzok  to  Kizlar,  and  westward  through 
Oheorghievsk  aud  Stavropol  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban.  The  road  on 
leaving  Tiflis  runs  along  the  Kur,  through  a  plain ;  it  then  ascends 
the  valley  of  the  small  river  Arakui,  or  Aragbor,  which  grows 
narrower  as  the  road  advances  northward.  Near  its  upper  extremity 
is  the  small  fortress  of  Passanaur,  erected  for  the  protection  of 
travellers  against  the  Caucasian  mountaineers.  Between  this  fortress 
and  another,  Kazibi  g,  lies  the  highest  part  of  the  pass,  which  is  more 
than  8000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  on  each  side  of  it  mountains  rise 
several  thousand  feet  higher,  the  summit  of  Mount  Kasbek  being  at 
a  phort  distance  from  it  to  the  westward.  In  other  places  the  road 
runs  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss,  which  descends  as  far  under  it  as  the 
mountains  rise  above  it.  This  pass  preserves  the  same  character  as 
far  as  the  fortress  of  Dariel  (from  which  it  has  received  the  name  of 
the  Pom  of  Dariel),  and  even  to  that  of  Yladikaukas,  where  the 
valley  of  the  Terek  may  be  considered  to  begin.  The  part  farther 
south  is  hardly  more  than  a  mere  ravine.  The  difficulties 
encountered  on  this  road  by  the  traveller  are  often  increased  by  the 
fall  of  avalanches,  or  the  sudden  swelling  of  the  torrents  which 
descend  from  the  high  mountains. 

Both  these  roads  were  known  to  the  ancients.  That  which  passes 
the  town  of  Derbent  was  called  Porta  Albanica,  from  Albania,  the 
name  of  the  country  watered  by  the  lower  course  of  the  Kur.  It  was 
sometimes  also  called  Caspias  Pyloe.  The  Pass  of  Dariel  was  called 
by  the  ancients  Porta  Caucasuc,  and  sometimes  SarmcUiccR  Pylct. 

There  is  probably  no  country  on  the  globe,  of  so  small  an  extent, 
which  contains  such  a  number  of  different  nations  as  the  valleys  of 
the  Caucasus.  The  natives  speak  at  least  seven  different  languages ; 
but  the  Tartar  is  understood  by  most  of  the  tribes,  except  the 
Lesghis.  Strabo  states  that  in  his  time  at  least  seventy  languages 
were  spoken  on  the  Caucasus.  The  Abhasians,  who  with  their 
numerous  tribes  are  in  possession  of  the  southern  declivity  of  the 
range  between  the  Black  Sea  and  Mount  Elbruz,  differ  m>m  the 
other  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  in  features,  and  in  their  peacefid  dis- 
ponition,  which  has  made  them  willingly  submit  to  the  Russians, 
wffh  the  exception  of  two  tribes — the  Oubikhs  and  the  Tchigates — 
who  form  the  confederation  of  the  Chapsouks ;  these  have  frequently 
repulsed  the  Russians,  and  seized  their  forts.  The  Abhasians  were 
partially  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  time  of  Justinian ;  they 
are  now  chiefly  pagans,  and  pay  particular  veneration  to  the  oak. 
Thev  are  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus.  The 
northern  side  of  the  range,  with  its  numerous  valleys,  is  occupied 
by  the  Circassians,  or  Tcherkesses,  among  whom  the  tribe  of  Adighe 
holds  the  first  rank,  as  being  the  purest  in  race.  The  Adighe  are 
pagans,^  with  the  exception  of  the  chiefs,  who  profess  Islamism. 
Anapa  is  their  chief  town.  Blood-feuds  are  indulged  in  among  these 
and  all  the  Caucasian  peoples  to  an  extent  and  with  a  ferocity 
unknown  even  in  Corsica :  there  are  families  at  feud  from  time 
immemorial.  The  Circassians  are  said  to  number  700,000.  The 
centre  of  the  range,  on  both  sides  of  the  Pass  of  Dariel,  is  in 
possession  of  the  Ossetes,  who  are  said  to  be  descendants  of  the 


Alani  The  Lesghians,  or  Lesghis,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Caucasian  mountaineers,  occupy  the  greatest  portion  of  the  range 
east  of  the  Pass  of  Dariel,  and  approach  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron. 
They  are  a  warlike  people,  the  terror  of  all  their  neighbours  and 
the  most  determined  enemies  of  Russia.  Their  number  is  about 
400,000.  The  Tchechenes  inhabit  the  country  between  the  lower 
Terek  and  the  Kuma.  They  number  only  about  25,000,  but  are 
in  a  state  of  almost  constant  revolt  against  Russia.  The  exten- 
sive mountain  tract  bordering  on  the  north  of  Mount  Tersh 
is  inhabited  by  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Kisti,  or  Misheghes. 
The  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Terek,  to  the  east  of  Mount 
Elbruz,  is  cialled  Kabardah,  and  is  subject  to  Russia.  In  the  plains 
south  of  the  Caucasus  live  Uie  Mingrelians,  Imeritians,  and  Georgians. 
All  these  nations  differ  in  their  language.  As  great  perfection  of 
form  and  an  ancient  origin  have  been  attributed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  region,  the  highest  rank  in  ethnological  classification  has  been 
termed  the  Caucasian  race. 

Besides  these  aboriginal  tribes,  many  others  of  foreign  origin  are 
met  with  in  the  valleys  of  the  range.  The  most  numerous  are  the 
Tartars.  There  are  also  Cossaks  and  Magyars,  and  on  the  south  of 
the  Caucasus,  about  Tiflis,  there  are  several  Qerman  colonies. 

The  Greeks  became  vaguely  acquainted  with  the  name  and  position 
of  the  Caucasus  at  an  early  period,  as  the  expedition  of  Jason  and 
the  mythol(^  of  Prometheus  evidently  show.  Herodotus  (L  203) 
describes  the  general  position  of  the  Caucasus  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
The  detailed  description  in  the  11th  book  of  Strabo  evidently  shows 
that  in  his  time  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus  was  well 
known.  This  was  owing  to  the  expedition  of  Pompey,  who,  in  his 
war  with  Mithridates,  advanced  to  tike  very  foot  of  the  great  range, 
and  got  possession  of  both  banks  of  the  Cyrus  and  Araxes. 

(Reinegg,  Beachreihung  da  Kaukaautf  Petersburg,  1796-7;  Koch, 
Karte  dea  Kavkasiachen  hthmust,  Berlin,  1850 ;  Reise  fuieh  den  Kaui:a- 
aUchen  UthmvM,  Stuttgardt,  1843;  Ivan  Golovin,  Tkt  Cauccuus, 
London,  1854;  Pallas;  Klaproth;  Biberstein;  Engelhardt^  Ac) 

CAUDEBEC.    [Seine-Infebikurb.] 

CAUX.      [SEINE-lNFflBIEnRE.] 

CAVAILLON.     [Vaucluse.] 

CAY  AN,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland, 
bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by  Fermanagh  and  Monaghan,  S.E.  and  S.  by 
Meath,  an  angle  of  Westmeath  and  Longford,  and  W.  by  Leitrim,  is 
situated  between  6^  46'  and  54**  18'  N.  lat,  6"  32'  and  8"  8'  W.  long. 
Its  length  from  south-east  to  north-west  is  51  miles,  its  breadth  from 
north  to  south  28  miles ;  the  area  is  746  square  miles,  or  477,860 
acres,  of  which  375,473  are  arable,  71,918  uncultivated,  7325  in 
plantations,  502  in  towns,  and  22,142  under  water.  The  population 
in  1851  was  174,071. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  Communicoitioiu, — Cavan  is  the  southern' 
most  county  of  Ulster.  Stretching  across  the  narrowest  portion  of 
Ireland,  it  extends  on  the  east  to  within  18  miles  of  the  Irish  Sea  at 
Dundalk,  and  on  the  west  to  within  20  miles  of  the  Atlantic  at  Sligo 
Bay.  The  county  is  in  form  an  irregular  ovaL  It  rises  into  moun- 
tains of  considerable  height  at  its  north-western  extremity,  but 
the  greater  part  of  its  surface,  although  high  and  very  irregular,  pre- 
sents no  elevations  of  any  consequence.  Cuilcagh,  the  highest  point 
of  the  north-western  chain  (2188  feet),  forms  with  the  remainder  of 
the  Ballynageeragh  Mountains  the  southern  boundary  of  the  basin  of 
Lough  Erne,  the  chief  feeders  of  which  lake  flow  from  this  oounty. 
From  Lough  Dawnagh  on  the  south,  where  Cavan  joins  the  county  of 
Longford,  the  river  Erne  flows  northward  through  Lough  Oughter 
and  Belturbet  to  the  borders  of  Fermanagh,  where,  citer  nearly 
bisecting  the  county  of  Cavan,  it  enters  Upper  Lough  Erne  at  the 
same  point  with  the  Woodfoni,  a  considerable  stream  which  also 
crosses  the  county  a  little  farther  north  from  a  small  lake  on  the 
borders  of  Leitrim.  The  Erne  between  Lough  Oughter  and  Upper 
Lough  Erne  receives  the  waters  of  the  Annalee,  which,  rising  from 
two  lakes  on  the  borders  of  Monaghan,  runs  nearly  west  through  the 
flat  country  between  Cootehill  at  its  source  and  Butler's  Bridge  near 
its  confluence.  Ijough  Sheelin  and  Lough  Ramor,  or  Virginia  Water, 
are  also  two  considerable  lakes  in  this  county  :  the  first  diischarges  its 
waters  through  Westmeath  by  the  Inny,  a  feeder  of  the  Shannon ; 
the  second  through  Meath  by  the  Blackwater,  a  tributary  of  the  Boyne. 
The  chief  lines  of  road  are  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  length  and 
breadth  of  the  county,  from  Navan  in  Meath  on  the  south-east  to 
Belturbet  and  Florence  Court  on  the  borders  of  Fermanagh  on  the 
north-west,  and  from  KUleshandra  on  the  south-west  to  Cootehill  on 
the  north-east ;  the  point  of  intersection  is  at  Cavan,  the  assize  town, 
situated  very  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county.  The  line  of  navi- 
gation of  the  Ulster  Canal  connects  Belturbet  with  Lough  Erne  and 
Lough  Neagh. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  dtc — In  geological  distribution  Cavan  belongs 
to  the  clay-slate  and  grauwacke  district  Indurated  schist  constitutes 
the  surface  rock  throughout  the  whole  of  the  oounty,  except  where  it 
is  overlaid  by  tabular  masses  of  millstone  grit  in  the  mountainous 
district  on  the  north-west  and  in  the  low  ground  containing  the  lakes 
of  Upper  Lough  Erne,  which  is  occupied  by  an  extension  of  the  lime- 
stone central  plain.  A  patch  of  granite  about  seven  miles  square 
occurs  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  assists  in  explaining  the 
broken  character  of  the  hills  in  that  district^  the  presumption  being 
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that  the  granite  extends  at  no  great  diBtance  under  the  grauwadce 
from  this  point  to  the  neighbouring  granite  district  of  Moume,  and 
that  to  this  is  owing  the  contortion  of  the  incumbent  strata.  The 
county  boundary  ahK>  includes  a  small  portion  of  the  coal-field  extend- 
ing from  the  northern  extremity  of  Meath  to  the  south  of  Armagh 
by  Kingscourt.  The  whole  county  is  rich  in  minerals.  At  Swanlinbar 
and  Cuilcagh  among  the  Ballynageeragh  Mountains  are  mines  of  coal 
and  iron ;  lead  and  silver  ore  have  beoi  discovered  near  Ballyconnell 
in  the  same  district ;  lead  and  copper  occur  near  Cootehill :  coarse 
manganese  and  ochres  are  found  in  abundance  in  different  parts  of 
the  county.  A  strong  vein  of  blind  coal  occurs  at  Sheroock  on  the 
east  of  the  county,  and  at  Ballyjamesduff,  a  village  between  Viiginia 
and  Cavan,  indications  of  a  vein  of  very  good  quality  have  been  dis- 
covered. Excellent  marl,  fuller^s-earth,  potter^sHdayi  and  brick-clay 
are  abundant  throughout  the  county.  There  are  numerous  mineral 
springs,  particularly  at  Swanlinbar  and  at  Kingscourt,  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  county.  The  spring  at  Kingscourt  feeds  a  remarkable 
lake  on  the  summit  of  an  adjacent  hill  The  lake  is  about  half  a 
square  rood  in  area,  has  no  outlet,  preserves  a  constant  level,  and 
never  fireezea  The  water  for  about  six  feet  from  the  surface  is  pure 
and  clear,  but  lower  down  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  muddy, 
until  at  a  depth  of  about  thirty  feet  it  approaches  to  the  consistence 
of  tar.  In  this  mud  the  healing  virtue  of  the  spring  is  supposed  to 
reside,  and  it  has  been  found  particularly  efficacious  when  applied  as 
poultices  in  scorbutic  complaints.  On  the  plain  below  is  a  chalybeate 
spring  which  is  also  resorted  to  by  invalids,  but  has  no  connection 
with  the  pool  above.  The  name  of  this  pool  in  Irish  is  Lough-an- 
leighagh. 

SoU,  CflimcUe,  AgricuUwre. — The  soil  of  Cavan  is  described  as  being 
naturally  cold,  spongy,  and  inclined  to  rushes,  but  with  proper 
draining  and  manuring  it  can  be  rendered  highly  productive.  In  the 
district  watered  by  the  Erne  and  its  feeders  the  orope  are  luxuriant, 
and  the  face  of  the  country  rich  and  pleasing.  In  the  mountainous 
country  the  soil  is  very  poor ;  plough-husbandry  is  totally  unknown ; 
and  the  crops,  which  consist  of  potatoes  and  a  poor  sort  of  black  oats, 
are  put  in  with  a  narrow-bladed  spade  called  a  sloy.  In  this  part  of 
the  county  there  are  few  roads,  and  the  slide-car  is  still  in  general 
use.  In  both  districts  the  dry-stone  fence  is  almost  universal,  quick 
and  thorn  hedges  being  only  found  on  the  fSurms  of  the  wealthy  or  in 
the  demesnes  of  the  great  resident  proprietors.  Such  demesnes  are 
however  numerous,  and  some  of  them,  particolarly  those  of  Lord 
Famham  near  Cavan  town  and  of  Mr.  Coote  at  Bellamont  Forest  near 
CootehiU,  are  of  great  extent  and  of  remarkable  beauty.  The  farms 
in  general  are  very  small 

The  linen  trade  has  declined  here  for  some  time  back,  but  its  revival 
in  Antrim  and  Down  is  likely  to  render  it  again  the  staple  trade  of  all 
Ulster.  The  grotmd  in  the  lowlands  is  chiefly  under  tillage,  but  there 
is  a  little  wheat  grown ;  potatoes,  oats,  and  flax  are  the  principal  crops 
raised.  Qrain  is  almost  univenally  sown  in  ridges  in  consequence  of 
the  wetness  of  the  soil  The  corn-mills  are  small  and  for  the  most 
part  attached  to  the  several  estates,  as  manor-nulls,  at  which  the 
tenants  are  obliged  by  their  leases  to  grind.  The  breed  of  cattle  is 
poor ;  but  great  exeitions  have  been  made  of  late  years  by  spirited 
resident  proprietors  to  introduce  an  improved  stock,  as  well  as  to 
improve  the  system  of  fiBu:ining  by  the  example  of  green  crops  and 
stall  feeding. 

Divmons,  Towiu,  dtc. — Cavan  is  divided  into  8  baronies,  namely, 
Tullaghaw,  comprising  the  moimtainous  district  on  the  north-west; 
Tullaghonoho  on  the  south-west;  Clanmaghon  and  Castleragban  on 
the  south ;  Clonkee  on  the  east ;  TuUaghgarvey  on  the  north-east ; 
Upper  Loughtee  on  the  north ;  and  Lower  Loughtee  in  the  centre. 

Oayan,  the  county  town ;  Bailisborouoh,  Bbltubbbt,  and  Coote- 
hill are  described  in  separate  articles.  The  following  smaller  towns 
and  villages  may  be  noticed  here : — 

Arvagh,  population  698,  is  finely  situated  near  Lake  Gkurty  amid 
picturesque  scenery.  The  shores  of  the  lake  have  been  planted  by 
the  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Gosford,  who  has  also  considerably  im- 
proved the  town.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity  is  fertile.  Besides  the 
Episcopal  church,  which  was  built  in  1821  and  enlaiged  in  1827,  there 
are  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians.  Petty  sessions 
are  held  in  the  town,  and  there  is  here  a  sub-inspector^s  station  of  the 
county  constabulary.  Ten  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
BaUyconndly  population  508,  on  the  Woodford  River,  5  miles  W.  from 
Belturbet,  occupies  a  romantic  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
Ligavregra,  or  Slieve  RusseL  The  town  contains  a  court-house,  a 
briduwell,  and  a  dispensary.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here,  and  there 
is  a  monthly  fair.  BaHyhaite,  population  856,  on  the  Annalee  River,  8 
miles  N.N.K.  from  Cavan,  possesses  a  market  of  some  importance, 
held  weekly.  The  market-house  is  of  peculiar  construction,  being 
raised  upon  a  series  of  arches.  Nine  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the 
T^ear.  Several  large  corn-mills  are  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  BaUy- 
jametduff,  population  875,  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  hiUy  district 
about  11  miles  S.S.E.  from  Cavan.  It  is  a  post-town,  and  possesses 
a  weekly  market.  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  is  fertile.  Petty 
sessions  are  held,  and  there  is  a  monthly  fair.  The  Episcopalians, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Presbyterians  have  places  of  worship.  Near 
the  town  is  an  extensive  lake.  JBatonhoyy  although  only  a  village  of 
not  more  than  twenty  houses^  is  noticed  here  as  it  has  been  made  the 


seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union :  the  Union  comprises  25  electoral  divisions, 
with  an  area  of  104,504  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  29,404. 
BdUmanagh,  or  BeUinagh,  popidation  681,  about  4  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Cavan,  is  situated  in  a  very  pleasing  part  of  the  county,  the  neigh- 
bourhood being  adorned  with  numerous  mansions  and  diversified  by 
wood  and  water.  Petty  sessions  are  held,  and  there  are  ten  fairs  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  KilUuhandrct,  population  932,  besides  235  in 
the  auxiliary  workhouse,  is  picturesquely  placed  on  a  ridge  of  low 
elevation,  surrounded  by  a  series  of  beautiful  lakes  which  flow  into 
Lough  Oughter.  A  considerable  amount  of  farm  produce  is  disposed 
of  at  the  weekly  market ;  some  coarse  linens  also  are  sold,  but  there 
is  little  other  trade.  The  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  The  town  consists 
chiefly  of  one  wide  street.  Petty  sessions  are  held,  and  there  is  a 
sub-inspector's  station  of  the  county  constabulary.  Seven  fairs  are 
held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Kingtcowrt,  population  1143,  situated 
near  the  junction  of  the  counties  of  Mnath,  Cavan,  Louth,  and 
Monaghan,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  irregular  street,  and  contains  an 
Episcopalian  church,  a  chapel  for  Roman  Catholics,  and  several  good 
dwelling-houses.  Petty  sessions  and  a  monthly  fair  are  held  in  the 
town.  At  the  weekly  market  a  good  deal  of  agricultural  produce  is 
sold.  MtUlagh,  population  858,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  road 
from  Virginia  to  Moynalty.  The  site  is  elevated,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  several  lakes,  the  banks  of  which  are  clothed  with  wood. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catholics, 
Fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Friday  in  January,  March,  May,  July, 
September,  and  November.  Petty  sessions  are  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  the  month.  Shercoek,  population  359,  a  rural  village  on 
the  road  from  Dublin  to  Clones,  about  6  mUes  N.N.W.  from  Kings- 
oourt,  has  an  Episcopalian  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  cUs- 
pensary  of  the  Bailieborough  Poor-Law  Union.  Petty  sessions  and 
a  monthly  fair  are  held  at  Shercock.  Near  the  village  is  Lough 
Shillan,  a  picturesque  lake ;  and  there  are  several  good  country  seats, 
of  which  one  named  Shinan  is  surroimded  by  several  small  loiigha 
Swanlinbar,  population  406,  is  situated  on  the  Cloddagh  rivulet  in  a 
wild  district  of  ooimtry  near  the  border  of  Fermanagh  county,  about 
9  miles  S.  by  W.  from  EnniskiUen.  There  are  here  places  of  worship 
for  Episcopalians,  Roman  CathoUcs,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Petty 
sessions  and  a  monthly  fair  are  held,  and  there  is  a  dispensary  of  the 
Bawnboy  Poor-law  Union.  The  constabulary  force  has  a  station  hero. 
A  chalybeate  spring  near  Swanlinbar  enjoyed  for  some  time  conside- 
rable reputation,  and  attracted  numerous  visitersw  Viryinuif  popu- 
lation 859,  is  a  small  towu,  prettilv  situated  on  the  shore  of  Lough 
Ramor.  The  town  has  been  much  improved  in  appearance  of  late 
years.  It  forms  part  of  the  extensive  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Head- 
fort  The  church  is  a  small  but  remarkably  neat  edifice.  There  is  a 
fever  hospital  Pettv  sessions  and  a  monthly  fair  are  held.  Lough 
Ramor  with  its  small  wooded  islands  presents  much  varied  and  beau- 
tiful scenery. 

The  county  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperii  Parliament.  It 
is  in  the  north-west  cirouit  The  assizes  are  held  at  Cavan,  where  are 
the  county  jail  and  the  county  infirmary.  Quarter  sessions  are  held 
at  Bailieborough,  Ballyconnell,  Cavan  and  Cootehill ;  petty  sessions 
at  twenty-one  places.  There  are  bridewells  at  Bailieborough,  Bally- 
connell, and  CootehilL  The  district  lunatic  asylum,  to  which  the 
county  is  entitled  to  send  38  patients,  is  at  Armagh.  Fever  hospitals 
are  at  Bailieborough,  Cavan,  Cootehill,  and  Virginia.  There  are  21 
dispensaries  in  the  county.  Cavan  possesses  a  savings  bank,  and 
t^ere  is  a  loan-fund  at  Ballyjamesduffi  The  Poor-Law  Union  work- 
houses are  at  Bailieborough,  Bawnboy,  Cavan,  and  CootehilL  There 
are  barracks  at  Cavan  and  Belturbet,  the  former  of  which  is  in  the 
military  district  of  Belfast.  The  police  force,  numbering  in  all  419, 
is  divided  into  8  districts,  comprising  89  stations :  Cavan  is  the 
head-quartera  Revenue  police-stations  are  at  Bailieborough  and 
Belturbet 

Hittory  vmd  AntiquUiei, — Cavan  was  anciently  called  Breifne 
(Brtmvy),  by  which  name  it  is  diBtinguished  in  the  history  of  the 
Conquest  as  being  part  of  the  territory  of  O'Rourke,  the  seduction  of 
whose  wife  by  D^root  Mao  Murrogh  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
Strongbow^s  invasion.  It  was  first  made  shire-ground  about  1590. 
On  this  occasion  ti^e  boundaries  of  the  baronies  were  fixed,  and  the 
whole  county  was  divided  among  the  native  possessors,  five  baronies 
being  aJlotted  to  difierent  members  of  the  O'Reilly  family  alone,  with 
a  reservation  of  220  beeves  as  a  diief  rent  to  the  crown.  In  1610  the 
O'Reillys  having  forfeited  their  possessions  by  rebellion,  Cavan 
reverted  to  the  crown.  On  the  general  plantation  of  Ulster,  the 
introduction  of  a  civilised  and  industrious  population  had  the  best 
effects  in  reclaiming  the  cotmtry,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been 
waste  and  barbarous.  Castles  were  built  on  all  the  chief  undertakers' 
portions ;  the  foundations  of  towns  were  laid  at  Virginia,  Belturbet^ 
and  Ballyconnell,  and  of  numerous  considerable  villagee  throughout 
all  the  low  part  of  the  county.  The  principal  settlers  were  Hamiltons, 
Auchmuties,  and  Bailies,  from  Scotland ;  Lamberts,  Parsons,  Ridge- 
ways,  and  Butlers,  from  England  and  the  pale ;  and  of  the  reinstated 
Irish  the  chief  were  O'Reillys.  There  is  very  little  of  interest  con- 
nected with  the  subsequent  history  of  Cavan.  In  this  county  are 
remains  of  raths,  tumuli,  castles,  and  religious  houses,  but  none  of 
any  extent  or  historical  interest    On  the  hill  of  Cuilcagh  near  Swan- 
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linbar,  in  the  nortb-wMt  |>art  of  the  county,  was  formerly  the  place 
of  inauguration  for  Macgtiire,  lord  of  Fermanagh;  the  epot  is  Btill 
regarded  with  Buperstitioua  veneration  by  the  peasantry. 

{SicUistietU  Survey  of  Cavan;  Pynnar,  Survey;  Thorn,  Irish 
Almanac;  Ordnance  Survey  and  Oeological  Map.) 

CAVAN,  county  of  Cayan,  Ireland ;  the  county  town,  a  market  and 
poet-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Umey 
and  barony  of  Upper  Loughtee,  is  situated  in  58'  68'  N.  lat,  7*  18' 
W.  loDg.,  and  70  miles  N.W.  fiim  Dublin.  The  population  in  1861 
was  8254,  besides  1266  in  the  Union  workhouse  and  other  public 
institutions.  Cavan  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  88  electoral  divisions, 
with  an  area  of  160,662  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  67,065. 

Cavan  is  situated  in  a  rich  and  well  cultivated  vale  adjoining  the 
extensive  demense  of  Famham.  The  principal  public  buildings  are 
grouped  together  on  the  western  out-skirt  of  the  town.  They  consist 
of  the  county  jail  and  courthouse,  both  spacious  and  handsome 
buildings,  the  brrracks,  and  a  remarkably  fine  parish  church.  A 
public  pleasure-ground,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Lady  Famham  for 
the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants,  forms  a  pleasing  feature  in  con- 
nection with  this  pait  of  the  town.  The  houses  of  the  main  street 
occupying  the  line  of  road  from  Dublin  to  Enniskillen  are  old  and 
irregular,  and  the  suburbs  consist  for  the  most  part  of  wretched 
cabins. '  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a  large  commodious  building. 
There  are  also  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  meeting-houses;  a  fever 
hospital,  and  an  infinnary.  The  Royal  Endowed  school,  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  has  a  variable  income  arising  from  the  rent  of 
800  acres  of  land;  the  number  of  scholars  in  1851  was  26.  Five 
exhibitions  or  Queen's  scholarships,  of  252.  a  year  each,  have  been 
attached  to  this  school  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  neighbour^ 
hood  is  rich  and  closely  cultivated ;  but  the  farms  are  very  small,  and 
much  land  is  wasted  by  injudicious  inclo8ure&  Petty  and  quarter 
sessions  are  held  in  the  town,  and  there  are  six  fairs  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  A  weekljr  market  is  held  on  Tuesday :  a  considerable  retail 
trade  is  carried  on  m  the  town. 

(Fraser,  Bamdbook  of  Ireland;  Ordnance  Survey  Map,) 

CAVERY.    [Hindustan.] 

CAWNPO'OR,  a  district  m  the  province  of  Allahabad,  lies  between 
26'  and  27'  N.  lat,  79*  and  81*  K  long. ;  bound-^d  N.  by  the 
Etaweh  district,  W.  and  S.  by  the  Jumna,  and  E.  by  the  Ganges. 
The  soil  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  district  yields  maisse,  barley,  and 
wheat,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  other  European  garden  vAgetables,  with 
grapes,  peaches,  and  several  other  fruits  which  have  bi^n  introduced 
by  European  residents;  the  sugar-cane  also  grows  luxuriantly.  Irri- 
gation is  much  practised. 

From  a  statistical  repcrt  recently  made  concerning  this  district,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  town^ips  it  contains  is  2279 ;  its  area 
is  1,480J01  acres,  of  which  781,178  are  cultivated,  168,568  fit  for 
cultivation,  free-land  44,016,  and  499,850  acres  are  wholly  unpro- 
ductive. The  government  assessment  amounted  to  2,046,197  rupees, 
or  about  2}  rupees  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  land. 

Cavmpoor,  the  capital  of  the  district,  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Gangres,  in  W  SO'  N.  lat..  and  80*  18'  E.  long.,  is  one  of  the 
largest  mUitary  stations  in  India.  The  old  town  stands  a  short 
distance  north-west  of  the  modem  buildings,  and  higher  up  the 
Ganges.  The  principal  street  is  composed  of  well-built  brick  houses 
two  or  three  stories  high,  with  balconies  in  front;  the  other  parts 
of  the  town  consist  of  mean  houses  built  in  a  straggling  manner. 
There  are  many  handsome  shops  in  the  principal  street  containing 
generally  an  abundant  supply  of  European  goods,  which  are  sold 
at  moderate  prices.  Along  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  are  many  de- 
tached houses,  or  bungalows,  the  residences  of  the  officers  stationed 
at  Cawnpoor. 

The  other  principal  towns  are  Resoulabad,  in  26*  40'  N.  lat,  and 
79*  40^  E,  long.,  about  80  miles  S.S.W.  from  Kanoje :  Jaujemow,  in 
26'  26'  N.  lat,  and  80'  16'  E.  long.,  8  miles  S.S.E.  from  the  town 
of  Cawnpoor :  and  Akbarpore,  in  26'  28'  N.  lat,  and  79'  62'  E.  long., 
26  miles  W.S.W.  from  Cawnpoor. 

CAWOOD.      [YORKSHIRB.] 

CAXTON,  Cambridgeshire,  a  decayed  market-town  in  the  parish  of 
ibe  same  name  and  hundred  of  Long  Stow,  and  conjointly  with 
Arrington  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  52'  12'  N.  lat, 
0*  6'  W.  long.,  distant  10  miles  W.  from  Cambridge,  and  60  miles  N. 
from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Caxton, 
Inclusive  of  180  persons  in  Caxton  and  Arring^ton  workhouse,  was  680 
in  1851.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Ely.  Caxton  and  Arrington  Poor-Law  Union  contains  26  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  48,858  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  11.068. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Andrew,  consists  of  a  nave  and  north 
aisle,  of  the  late  perpendicular,  and  a  chancel  of  ike  early  English 
style,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  embattled  and  surmounted  with 
pinnacles.  There  is  a  chapel  for  Baptists.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture.  A  market  was  granted  to  the  town  in  1247, 
but  it  was  discontinued  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  A  small 
fur  is  held  in  October. 

CAYENNE,     rOuTAiTA.] 

CAYSTER,  RIVER.     [Efhmus.] 

CELA'NO,  the  ancient  Fucinue,  a  lake  m  the  Abmzzo  in  Italy.    It  I 


is  remarkable  as  being  almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  and  the  only  lake  of  any  considerable  extent  in  the  Central 
Apennines.  The  lake  is  nearly  oval  in  shape,  about  20  miles  round, 
2176  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  situated  in  a  basin  without 
yisible  outlet  and  screened  on  all  sides  by  mountains.  To  the  norfh 
rises  Monte  Velino  with  its  double  peak  to  the  height  of  8180  feet. 
To  the  east  and  west  are  limestone  ridges  steep  and  rocky,  and  of  much 
inferior  elevation.  On  the  north-west  a  moderate  acclivity  separates 
the  lake  from  the  ralley  of  the  Selto,  an  affluent  of  the  Tiber.  The 
lake  it  appears  was  traversed  in  ancient  times  by  a  river  called  Pitonius, 
which  must  be  the  Giovenco,  the  only  perennial  stream  of  any  magni- 
tude that  now  enters  the  lake ;  and  its  surplus  waters  were  carried 
off  by  subterranean  channels,  the  opening  of  one  of  which  is  still 
visible  and  called  La  Pedogna,  a  name  clearly  derived  from  Pitonius. 
The  outlets  however  being  insufficient  the  lake  frequently  overflowed 
the  low  grounds  along  its  banks.  To  obviate  the  evil  Julius  Caesar 
designed  to  cut  a  tunnel  from  the  lake  into  the  valley  of  the  Liris; 
his  plan  however  was  not  carried  into  effect  till  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
who  celebrated  the  opening  of  the  tunnel  with  great  magnificence. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  tunnel  became  obstructed  by  the  falling  in  of 
stones  and  earth,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  since  the 'year 
1240  to  render  it  efficient  in  preventing  inundations  of  the  lake,  but 
without  success.  Between  1746  and  1880  the  encroachments  of  the 
lake  had  swallowed  up  10,000  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  Abrnzzo. 
Important  repairs  however  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  under  the  direction  of  Signer  de  Rivera  (who 
examined  the  tunnel  in  detail  and  described  it  in  1825),  and  the 
ancient  tunnel  was  so  far  rendered  available  as  to  carry  off  a  constant 
though  not  a  laige  stream  of  water  into  the  Liris,  or  Garigliano.  The 
area  oorered  by  the  lake  according  to  a  late  official  survey  is  86,816 
acres.  A  company  was  formed  at  Naples  in  September  1852  to  effect 
the  complete  drainage  of  the  laka 

Considered  as  a  remnant  of  antiquity,  the  tunnel  of  Claudius  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  object  At  the  opening  of  it  near  the  lake,  the 
tunnel  is  about  80  feet  high  and  28  feet  broad ;  but  it  contracts  con- 
siderably  as  it  advances  through  the  mountain.  Its  whole  length  is 
three  miles.  It  is  in  part  cut  through  the-solid  limestone  of  Monte 
Salviano,  and  in  part  through  a  chalky  earth  that  has  little  tenacity. 
Wherever  the  latter  substance  occurs  the  tunnel  is  supported  by 
masonry  of  admirable  workmanship.  To  admit  light  and  air  the 
Romans  sunk  shafts  from  above.  The  entrance  to  this  tunnel  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Avezzano  on  the 
north-west  shore  of  the  lake.    [Abruzzo.] 

CELBRIDGE,  county  of  Eildare,  Ireland,  a  small  town,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  partly  in  the  parish  of  Kildroiight  and 
barony  of  Salt  North,  and  partly  in  the  parish  of  Donaghciunper  and 
barony  of  Salt  South,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  improved 
country  on  the  river  Liffey,  11  miles  W.  from  Dublin,  by  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  railway,  from  tne  Hazelhatch  station  of  which 
it  is  one  mile  distant.  The  population  in  1851  was  1674.  Culbridge 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  15  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
86,889  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  22,548.  The  river  Liffer 
flows  for  several  miles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Celbridge  through 
demesne  lands  of  g^eat  beauty.  A  handsome  stone  bridge  crosses 
the  Liffey  at  Celbridge.  The  town  contains  some  good  houses,  and 
presents  rather  a  neat  appearance.  Petty  sessions  are  held,  and  there 
are  a  savings  bank,  and  a  fever  hospital  Fairs  are  held  on  the  last 
Tuesday  in  April,  September  8th,  and  November  7tlL  In  the  town 
is  a  lai^e  woollen  factory,  erected  in  1805,  but  not  recently  at  work. 

CELEBES,  a  large  island  of  singular  shape  in  the  esstem  seas, 
lying  between  2'  N.  lat  and  6"  S.  Ut,  119"  and  125'  R  long.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  island  from  north  to  south  is  nearly  500  miles. 
The  coast  on  the  south  and  east  is  so  deeply  indented  by  three  bays 
as  to  give  to  the  whole  island  the  appearance  of  four  large  limbs  or 

geninsulas  united  together.  The  central  and  widest  part  of  the  island 
es  between  Tolo  Bay  on  the  east  and  Macassar  Strait  on  the  west,  and 
measures  about  180  miles.  Tomini  or  Gbrong-talu  Gulf,  the  most 
northern  of  the  three,  separates  the  peninsulas  that  project  eastward. 
The  other  two  peninsulas  take  a  southern  direction,  and  are  separated 
by  Sewa  or  Boni  Gulf.  The  area  of  Celebes  is  about  70,000  square 
nules,  and  the  population  is  estimated  at  between  2,000,000  and 
8,000,000. 

This  island  is  separated  from  Borneo  by  the  Strait  of  Macassar, 
This  strait,  which  is  800  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  is  about  120 
miles  broad,  except  at  its  northern  termination,  where  it  is  contracted 
to  half  that  breadth  by  Kaniungan  Point  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Borneo.  The  gulf,  which  is  formed  by  the  northern  peninsula  of 
Celebes,  by  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Borneo,  by  the  Sooloo  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  island  of  Mindanao,  is  called  the  Sea  of  Celebes, 

The  island  is  divided  into  several  small  states,  many  of  which  are 
actually  or  virtually  subject  to  the  Dutch;  but  some  of  them,  as 
Mandhur  on  the  western  coast  and  Boni  to  the  east  of  it,  and  near 
the  centre  of  the  island,  maintain  a  show  of  independence.  The 
native  sovereignties  are  all  subdivided  under  numerous  feudatory 
chiefs.  The  Dutch  have  exerciped  sovereignty  over  the  island  since 
1660  when  they  drove  out  the  Portuguese.  Their  principal  settle- 
ments in  Celebes  are — ^in  the  north  Menado,  which  comprises  the 
northern  peninsulA:   population  in    1849|  188,000.     In  the  south 
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liacaBimT  or  HankaaBer,  embracing  the  two  southern  peninBulaa, 
populatiou  1,569,000;  and  Temate,  which  oompriaeathe  more  southern 
of  the  two  peninsulas  that  run  eastward  with  several  small  islands  to 
the  east  of  it,  and  is  probably  named  from  its  bemg  Included  in  the 
junsdiotion  of  the  governor  of  the  island  of  Temate :  population, 
97,829.  The  chief  towns  of  the  Dutch  are  Menado  and  Kema  in  the 
north  peninsula,  both  of  which  were  made  free  ports  in  1849,  and  Man- 
kaaser  (5°  9'  8.  lat,  119"  86'  K  long.,)  which  was  dechired  a  free  port  in 
1846.  Mankaaser  has  good  anchorage ;  the  harbour  is  defended  by 
Fort  Rotterdam.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  with  China,  and 
Chinese  form  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

The  centre  of  the  iiland,  the  nucleus  of  the  four  peninsulas,  is  a 
mountainous  tract  from  which  four  arms  branch  out  into  the  four 
peninsulas  respectively,  and  terminate  in  promontories.  The  central 
district  is  composed  of  primitive  rocks ;  but  in  the  northern  and  in 
the  southern  peninsula  the  soil  is  in  many  parts  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  in  the  Menado  district  there  are  said  to  be  some  active  volcanoes. 
In  the  low  parts  of  the  island  there  are  extensive  grassy  plains. 

The  island  contains  three  considerable  rivers.  The  largest,  the 
Chinrana,  rises  in  the  Wadjo  country,  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
crosses  the  kingdom  of  Boni,  and  discharges  itself  by  several  mouths 
into  the  Gulf  of  Sewa.  This  river  is  navigable  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance by  ships  of  800  or  400  tons  burden ;  the  native  proas  ascend 
much  farther,  to  a  fresh-water  lake  called  Sedenveng.  The  river  Boll 
has  a  bar  at  its  mouth  with  three  fathoms'  water ;  it  dischaigos  itself 
on  the  north  coast  after  a  long  and  winding  course.  The  tbird  river 
has  its  mouth  on  the  west  coast  to  the  south  of  Macassar.  Besides 
these  rivers,  there  -are  numerous  small  streams,  especially  *on  the 
south  coast,  which  are  navigable  for  a  few  miles  by  the  vessels  of 
the  country. 

The  island  is  for  the  most  part  fertile,  but  agriculture  is  generally 
in  a  very  backward  condition,  the  inhabitants  preferring  navigation, 
fishing,  and  commercial  pursuits  to  the  more  quiet  employments  of 
farming.  The  Bugis,  or  inhabitants  of  Boni,  are  excellent  seamen : 
their  proas  visit  every  part  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  even  go  as 
far  as  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  tripang, 
or  sea-slug,  which  is  a  profitable  article  of  trade  with  China.  They 
also  convey  the  native  pix)duce  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  to  Singapore, 
where  they  exchange  their  cargoes  for  British  and  Indian  manufactures, 
calicoes,  ironware,  gunpowder,  and  muskets. 

The  principal  productions  of  the  island  are  rice,  maize,  cassava, 
yams,  sago,  sugar,  with  some  cotton  and  tobacco.  Timber  is  not 
abundant,  but  in  some  parts  there  are  said  to  be  forests  of  teak.  Iron 
mines  are  worked,  yielding  metal  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  island 
also  contains  gold  mines,  which  have  never  been  regularly  worked. 
The  whole  coast  abounds  with  fish,  and  the  number  of  turtle  taken  is  so' 
considerable  that  50,000  pounds  weight  of  tortoise-shell  is  annually 
shipped.  The  women  of  the  country  weave  cotton-cloths  for  dom^tic 
use,  and  for  export  to  Java  and  other  of  the  Indian  Islands,  and 
they  manufacture  also  great  numbers  of  vari^;ated  mats,  which  are  in 
large  demand  all  through  the  archipelago. 

The  Macassar  horses  are  larger,  stronger,  and  more  mettlesome 
than  those  of  Java,  to  which  island  many  hundreds  of  them  are 
annually  taken  for  sale. 

The  population  of  Celebes  is  composed  of  several  distinct  races, 
speaking  different  languages.  The  Bugis  are  the  most  numerous,  and 
include  a  Uuge  proportion  of  the  coa^st  population.  The  Macassar 
language  is  spoken  by  several  tribes  who  inhabit  the  south-western 
limb.  The  Maudharese  language  prevaila  in  the  central  part  of  the 
island  and  towards  the  weatern  coast :  the  Manados  inhabit  the 
north-eastern  limb.  The  centre  of  the  island  towards  the  north  is 
inhabited  by  Turajas  or  Horaforas,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the 
aborigines  of  Celebes.  Of  all  these  people  the  Bugis  are  the 
first  in  enterprise  and  intelligence;  they  engross  nearly  all  the 
caiTying  trade  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  trading  of  other 
tribes  being  almost  entirely  confined  to  coasting  voyages.  The  Bugis 
are  esteemed  to  be  very  fair  dealers,  and  they  often  embark  in 
extensive  speculationsi  The  Portuguese  formcMd  a  settlement  at 
Macassar  in  the  year  1512,  and  it  was  not  until  after  that  time  that 
the  Mohammedan  religion  was  introduced.  In  1608  the  Raja  of 
Macassar  with  the  whole  of  his  subjects  embraced  Mohammedanism, 
and  soon  after  compelled  their  weaker  neighbours  to  follow  their 
example.  In  1811  the  Dutch  authority  in  Celebes  was  transferred  by 
conquest  to  the  English,  who  ceded  the  island  to  the  Dutch  at  the 
peace  of  1815.    ' 

(Stavorinus,  Voyagtt',  Forrest,  Voyage;  Crawfurd,  Indian 
Archipelago;  Count  Hogendorp,  Coup  d^(Eil  8ur  V lie  de  Java,  Ac ; 
BepoH  of  Committee  of  lloiue  of  Lord$  on  the  Affain  of  India,) 

CELLE,     [LuNRBUEO.] 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  is  the  central  portion  of  the  long  isthmus 
which  unites  North  and  South  America,  and  extends  from  8"*  to  18** 
N.  lat.,  and  from  82**  to  94"  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  is  about 
1000  miles,  its  width  varies  from  100  to  800  miles ;  the  area  is  about 
•  150,000  square  miles.  During  the  Spanish  occupation  Central 
America,  with  the  exception  of  British  Honduras  and  the  Mosquito 
coast,  formed  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala.  For  a  short  time  after 
the  declaration  of  independence  by  the  Spuiish  oolonisa,  this  oountry 
was  united  to  the  Maxioan  kingdom  of  It\irb§;  but  in  July  1823  a 


new  constitution  was  published,  according  to  which  the  states  of 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  San  Salvador  were  formed 
into  a  federal  union  under  the  title  of  the  United  States  of  Central 
America.  The  union  was  however  soon  dissolved,  and  the  several 
states  became  independent.  At  the  present  time  Central  America 
comprises  the  independent  states  of  Gdatsmala,  San  Salvaoob, 
Honduras,  Nioaraqua,  and  Costa  Riga,  the  settlement  of  Honduras 
British,  and  the  protected  Mosquito  Kinodom,  which  will  be  found 
described  under  their  respective  titles,  and  to  which  we  refer  for  the 
physical  geography  &c.  of  this  portion  of  America, 

CEPHALONIA.    [Ionian  Islands.] 

CEPHISSUS.    [Attica;  Athbns.] 

CERAM,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  between  8"  and  4" 
S.  lat,  128**  and  181**  E.  long.,  is  next  to  Gilolo  tlie  largest  of  the 
Molucca  Islands.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  280  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  above  50  miles.  The  estimated  area  according  to 
Captain  Keppel  ('  Indian  Archipelago')  is  about  10,000  square  miles. 
The  population  is  said  to  be  close  upon  80,000.  The  peninsula  of 
Hoewamochil  or  Little  Ceram  is  united  to  the  island  at  its  western 
extremity  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  called  the  Pass  of  Tamoeno.  A 
chain  of  mountains  runs  through  the  island  from  east  to  west,  ranging 
between  6000  and  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  '  sending  down  innu- 
merable streams  to  the  sea.'  The  vegetation  is  everywhere  luxuriant, 
and  the  trees  gigantia  Cloves  and  nutmegs  grow  wild,  but  the 
Dutch  take  great  pains  to  extirpate  them  in  order  to  preserve  their 
nionopoly  in  the  spice  trade.  A  cluster  of  small  islands  off  the  east 
end  of  Ceram  is  called  the  Ceramlaut  Islands.  To  the  west  of  it 
is  the  mountainous  island  of  Booro,  which  gives  name  to  the  Booro 
Strait  between  the  two  islands.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  south 
coast  are  Amboyna  and  the  Banda  Islands.  The  soil  in  the  valleys 
of  Ceram  appears  to  be  fertile.  The  peninsula  of  Hoewamochil 
formerly  produced  great  quantities  of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  but  the  trees 
were  destroyed  by  the  Dutch  about  1657.  The  cabinet  wood  known 
in  commerce  as  Ainboyna  wood  is  for  the  most  part  the  produce  of 
Ceram,  which  contains  also  several  large  forests  of  the  sago  palm. 
The  inhabitants  of  Ceram  who  are  of  the  Papuan  race,  have  been 
described  by  Dutch  writers  ss  the  most  bloodthirsty  cannibals  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  Malays  ha?e  several  settlements  along 
the  coast;  they  trade  extensively  with  China  in  aea-alugs.  They 
hoist  the  Dutch  flag,  and  assist  the  Dutch  in  maintaining  their 
protective  system.  Owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  the  interior 
of  Ceram  is  very  imperfectly  known.  Beautiful  sheila  are  found  on 
the  shores  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 

The  larger  islands  of  the  CtramlavA  group  are  called  Great  Keffing  (or 
Kessing),  Little  Keffing,  and  Ceramlaut.  They  all  lie  on  a  coral  bank 
covered  with  between  two  and  four  fathoms'  water.  In  climate  and 
productions  the  Ceramlaut  Islands  do  nut  materially  differ  from  the 
Moluccas,  of  which  they  are  considered  to  constitute  a  portion. 
Many  of  these  islands  are  well  cultivated  and  very  populous.  The 
villages  are  large,  and  each  of  them  constitutes  an  independent  com- 
munity, governed  by  a  chief.  These  small  states  are  continually 
quarrelling,  and  often  at  war,  and  the  villages  are  fortified  by  walls 
of  considerable  height  and  thickness;  and  other  walls  have  been 
erected  to  mark  the  respective  boundaries.  The  inhabitants  are 
Mohammedans,  and  almost  every  place  contains  a  mosque. 

The  Ouram  Islands,  a  group  immediately  east  of  the  Ceramlaut, 
consist  of  three  rather  large  islands,  Goram,  Manowolko,  and  Sala- 
wako.  These  are  remarkable  as  constituting  a  link  in  the  commer- 
cial  intercourse  of  the  world.  By  means  of  these  alone  the  inhabitants 
of  Papua  or  New  Guinea  export  the  produce  of  their  country,  and 
are  supplied  with  those  articles  of  foreign  merchandise  which  are  in 
demand  among  them.  Each  island  has  a  diatrict  on  the  coast  of 
Papua  with  which  it  carries  on  an  exclusive  commerce.  If  the 
inhabitants  of  another  island  went  to  visit  it  for  commercial  purposes 
it  would  be  the  cause  of  a  war.  The  inhabitants  of  Papua,  on  their 
side,  are  also  disinclined  to  enter  into  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
any  persons  except  those  who  commonly  visit  them.  The  articles 
which  are  exported  by  them  from  Papua  are  slaves,  nutmegs,  tripang, 
tortoiseshell,  and  edible  birds'-nests ;  and  the  imports  consist  of  guns, 
gunpowder,  small  cannons,  cotton-cloth,  corals,  Chinese  goods,  iron, 
hardware,  and  aome  amaller  articlea.  The  imported  goods  ai'e  sent 
by  the  islanders  to  Bali  and  Sumbauwa,  or  the  Bugies  carry  them  to 
Singapore. 

The  Ceramlaut,  as  well  as  the  Goram  Islands,  are  frequently 
visited  by  English  and  American  whalers,  which  export  a  consider^ 
able  quantity  of  nutmegs,  mace,  and  cloves,  obtained  by  barter 
for  guns,  gunpowder,  cotton-cloth,  and  some  other  articles.  The 
Dutch  consider  these  islands  as  forming  a  portion  of  their  widely- 
spread  dominions  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  From  time  to  time 
they  send  a  vessel  there  to  settle  the  disputes  which  have 
arisen  between  the  small  independent  states.  The  commercial  inteiw 
course  between  Banda  and  the  Ceramlaut  and  Gkiram  groups  is  very 
great  The  agricultural  produce  of  the  islands  finds  a  ready  market 
at  Banda,  where  sago,  oil,  cocoa-nuta,  live  stock,  wood,  areca-nuta, 
and  betel  are  imported  in  large  quanUties. 

(Kolff,  lUige  door  den  wemig  bekenden  wjddiiken  Molukeehen  Arekir 
pd:  Captain  Keppel,  VieU  to  the  Indian  Archtpdago,  London, 
1853). 
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CERDAGNE,  FRAN^AISE,  a  dirtriot  oeded  by  Spain  to  France, 
in  1660,  in  yiitue  of  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  waa  included  in 
RouaiUon  and  now  forma  the  arrondisaement  of  Prades,  and  part  of 
the  arrondiaaement  of  Ceret  in  the  department  of  Pyr^n^ea-Orientalea. 
It  ia  a  mountainoua  country,  and  containa  abundant  upland  paatuiea. 
Ita  capital  waa  Mont-Louia.     [PTBfeiiiJB-OBiBNTALBa.] 

CEKET.      [PYBfeNfeES-ORISNTALBS.] 

CERIGO.    [Ionian  Isulnd&] 

CERILLY.    [Alueb.] 

CERNE  ABBAS,  Doraetahire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Ceme  Abbaa,  in  the  combined  hun- 
dred of  Ceme,  Fotcombe,  and  Motbury,  and  in  the  Bridport  diviaion 
of  the  county,  la  aituated  on  the  little  river  Ceme,  a  feeder  of  the 
Frome,  in  60''  48'  N.  lat,  2"  48'  W.  long.,  distant  74  milea  N.  by 
W.  from  Dorchester,  and  127  milea  W.S.W.  from  London  by  road. 
Dorchester  ia  141  miles  from  London  by  railway  Ti&  Southampton. 
The  population  of  the  pariah  of  Ceme  Abbaa  in  1851  waa  1343.  The 
living  ia  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Doraet  and  dioceae  of 
Saliabuiy.  Ceme  Poor-Law  Union  contains  20  pariahea  and  townahips, 
with  on  area  of  43,237  acrea,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  7777. 

Ceme  Abbaa  formerly  poaaeaaed  a  Benedictine  abbey  of  great 
antiquity ;  the  abbey  waa  rebuilt  and  endowed  in  the  10th  century. 
The  only  remaina  are  a  atately  aquare  embattled  tower,  or  gate-houae, 
which  ia  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  Of  two  stone  bridges  which  croaa 
the  river  Ceme  here,  one,  of  ancient  conatruction,  waa  formerly  an 
appendaf;;e  of  the  abbey.  The  parish  church  ia  a  fine  building  in  the 
perpendicular  atyle,  with  a  tower  which  haa  octagonal  turruts  and 
pinnaclea.  There  are  placea  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  Independents,  and  National  and  British  schools. 

Ceme  Abbas  is  pleaaantly  aituated  in  a  vale,  aurrounded  by  ateep 
chalk  hills.  The  town  is  of  small  extent.  The  property  being  for 
the  most  part  let  out  on  lives,  old  houses  are  being  replaced  by  new 
ones  as  the  leases  fall  in.  There  ia  little  trade  in  the  place.  Tanning, 
glove  making,  malting,  and  brewing  afford  employment  to  aome  of 
the  inhabitanta.  The  market  ia  on  Wedneaday  for  oom  and  provi- 
aioua;  there  are  three  annual  faira.  About  15  acrea  of  land  have 
been  laid  out  in  allotment  gardena  for  the  poor,  which  have  proved  of 
conaiderable  benefit. 

On  the  aouthem  slope  of  Trendle  Hill,  a  little  to  the  north-weat  of 
the  town,  ia  a  coloaaal  figure  of  a  man  bearing  a  club,  carved  in  the 
chalk.  The  figure  ia  about  180  feet  in  height ;  the  outUnea  are  about 
two  feet  broad.  On  the  aame  hill  are  the  aite  of  an  ancient  fortification 
and  a  barrow ;  and  aeveral  barrowa  are  on  other  hilla. 

(Hutchina,  Hittcry  of  Donetthire;   CommwMeoUion  from   Ceme 

CETTE,  a  flouriahing  aea-port  town  m  the  department  of  H^rault, 
in  France,  ia  built  on  the  alope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  (the  ancient 
Mom  SetitLS,  about  600  feet  high),  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  the 
ahore-lake  of  Thau  and  the  Mediterranean,  which  are  united  by  a 
canal  that  runa  through  the  town  and  terminatea  in  the  harbour.  It 
atouda  in  43°  24'  N.  lat,  3**  42'  £.  long.,  at  a  diatance  of  422  milea 
S.  from  Paria,  and  haa  a  population  of  about  18,000.  The  town  owea 
ita  riae  to  the  mole,  which  waa  commenced  in  1666,  and  which, 
extending  656  yarda  into  the  aea,  aheltera  the  harbour  from  the  aouth 
and  south-east  winds.  At  its  extremity  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour  is  fort  St. -Louis,  which  lb  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse 
with  a  fixed  light  82  feet  high.  The  other  side  of  &e  harbour  is 
formed  by  a  pier ;  and  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  sand  a  break- 
water has  been  constructed  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
Fort  St.-Pierre  on  the  extremity  of  the  pier  and  a  citadel  erected 
on  the  opposite  clifih  complete  the  defences  of  the  harbour.  The 
space  inclosed  is  about  30  acres,  in  which  there  is  a  depth  of  about  19 
feet  of  water.  A  broad  deep  canal,  lined  with  handsome  quays  and 
warehouses,  connecte  the  hai'bour  with  the  shore-lake  of  'Atau ;  and  a 
new  dock,  17  acres  in  extent,  with  quays  above  a  thousand  yarda  in 
length,  waa  commenced  in  1850.  Thia  baain  ia  alao  connected  with 
the  harbour  by  a  canal. 

The  town,  which  ia  entered  by  a  cauaeway  raised  above  the  shore-lake 
of  Thau,  and  by  a  bridge  of  52  archea,  is  well-built,  has  tribunals  of 
first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  collie,  a  public  library,  marine 
baths,  a  customs  eutrepdt,  ship-building  yards,  and  large  salt  works. 
The  church  of  St-Louis  is  the  most  remarkable  building.  The 
importance  of  Cette  is  owing  to  its  being  an  outlet  in  tJiie  centre  of 
the  great  wine  districts  of  the  south  of  France,  and  to  its  communica- 
tion with  Bordeaux  by  the  Canal  du  Midi  (which  enters  the  ahore-lake 
of  Thau  at  Agde,  and  may  be  aaid  to  enter  the  Mediterranean  through 
the  harbour  of  Cette),  with  Lyon  by  the  Canal  dea  Etaiiga,  the  Canal 
de  Beaucaire,  and  the  Rhdne.  Ita  railway  communicationa  already 
reach  to  Nlmea,  Marseille,  and  Avignon,  and  will  soon  be  completed 
to  Paris  and  Bordeaux.  The  foreign  commerce  and  the  coasting-trade 
of  Cette  are  important  and  active ;  and  there  is  besides  an  extensive 
traffic  with  the  interior.  The  town  has  ship-building  yards,  and  ia 
largely  engaged  in  the  cod,  anchovy,  and  oyater  fiaheriea.  The  im- 
porta  conaist  of  wool,  raw  cotton,  com,  oil,  cork,  colonial  produce, 
hemp,  timber,  pitch,  tar,  iron,  tallow,  fiah-oil,  and  Benioario  winea 
firom  Spain  to  mix  with  French  wine  for  the  Engliah  and  other 
marketa.  The  manufactured  articles  are  verdigria,  green  soap,  brandy, 
sugar,  perfumes,  corks,  liqueurs,  glassy  confectionary,  great  numbers 


of  wine  casks,  fta  The  exports  consist  of  these  aitieles^  and  of  wine  to 
the  amount  of  about  40,000  tons  annually,  salt  whidi  ia  made  in  lai^« 
quantitiea  in  vast  salterns  near  the  town,  brandy  (about  5000  tons), 
besides  almonds,  dried  fruits,  dye  stufBi,  and  flour.  Steamers  ply 
regularly  to  Marseille  and  the  Languedoc  Canal.  In  1852  the  total 
number  of  veaaela  that  entered  and  left  the  harbour  of  Cette  amounted 
to  3903,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  367,487  tone.  Foreign  oonaula 
reaide  at  Cette.  The  Ducheaa  de  Beni  landed  at  Cette  on  her  way  to 
La  Vend^  in  1832. 

CDieUonnaire  de  la  France;  Macgregor,  SUUuHee;  Official  Papen.) 

CEU'TA,  or  SEBT  A,  a  town  and  fortreaa  belonging  to  the  Spaniarda, 
ia  aituated  on  the  north  ooaat  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez  in  the  empire  of 
Marocoo,  and  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  where 
a  amall  peninaula  about  8  milea  in  length  juta  out  in  a  north-north- 
eaat  direction  exactly  opposite  Gibraltar.  The  peninaula  ia  joined  to 
the  mainland  of  Africa  by  a  narrow  isthmua  on  which  the  town  ia 
built,  and  ia  well  fortified  on  the  land  aide  againat  any  attacks  of  the 
Moors.  To  the  north-east  of  the  town  the  peninsula  spreads  out  in  a 
rounded  shape,  and  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  mountain  called 
El-Mina  and  alao  Monte  del  Hacho,  a  spur  of  the  range  of  mountains 
(Jebel  Zatout,  anciently  Septem  Fratrea)  that  runa  parallel  to  the 
coast,  and  may  be  considered  aa  the  north-weatem  end  of  the  Leaser 
Atlas.  The  Monte  del  Hacho  rises  precipitously  from  the  aea ;  it  ia 
the  ancient  Abyla,  which  with  the  oppoaite  rock  of  Calpe  (Gibraltar) 
formed  the  celebrated  Pillara  of  Herculea.  On  the  highest  part  of 
Abyla  atanda  the  citadel  of  Ceuta.  Proviaiona  for  the  inhabitanta  and 
the  garriaon  are  chiefly  brought  from  Spain,  for  little  peaceable  com- 
munication is  kept  up  between  the  inhabitanta  and  the  Moors.  Ceuta 
haa  a  amall  and  not  aafe  harbour,  and  9200  inhabitanta,  excluaive  of  the 
garriaon,  which  generally  numbers  5000  men.  The  town  ia  well  built^ 
very  dean,  and  well  paved.  The  chief  objecta  in  the  town  beaidea  the 
fortificationa  are  the  cathedral,  aeveral  convents,  an  hoapital,  and  a 
convict  establishment.  Ceuta  gives  title  to  a  bishop  who  is  suffragan 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Sevilla.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  royal  oourt  of  justice, 
and  the  chief  of  the  Spanish  presidios,  or  convict  establishments,  on 
the  African  coast.  The  military  commander  is  alao  political  governor 
of  the  place,  and  haa  under  him  the  other  presidioa  on  the  coaat  of 
Marocco,  namely,  Pe&on  de  Yelez,  Alhucema,  and  Melilla,  the  latter 
of  which  ia  about  150  milea  east  of  Ceuta  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Algiers.  The  total  area  of  the  territory  of  tJiiese  presidios  is  32  square 
miles,  and  their  population  not  including  soldiers  in  1849  was  11,481. 

Ceuta,  or  Septa,  was  a  town  of  Mauritania  Tingitana  under  the 
Romans.  John  L,  king  of  Portugal,  took  it  firom  the  Moors  in  1415. 
It  oama  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  in  1580,  when  Philip  II.  con- 
quered Portugal.  The  Portugueae  aflerwarda  formally  oeded  it  to 
Spain  by  the  peace  of  Liabon  in  1668.  In  1690  the  Moora  beaieged  it 
unaucoeasfully.  The  Monte  del  Hacho  ia  in  35**  54'  N.  lat,  5"  16' 
W.  long. 

C£VENN'ES,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  aouth  of  France,  forma 
the  waterahed  between  the  Lower  SaOne  and  the  Rhdne  on  tiie  east 
and  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne  on  the  weat;  and  extenda  from  the 
Canal  du  Centre,  a  few  milea  north-weat  of  Chalon,  to  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  or  Languedoc  Canal  Theae  dimenaiona,  which  are  thoae  of  a 
writer  in  the  '  Dictionnaire  de  la  France,'  give  the  chain  a  length  of 
about  280  milea — much  more  than  is  commonly  asaigned  to  it,  for 
generally  the  C^vennea  are  auppoaed  to  terminate  northward  to  the 
west  of  Lyon.  Geographically  conaidered  however  the  range  haa  the 
length  here  given.  The  valley  of  the  Dheune,  which  is  traversed  by 
the  Canal  du  Centre,  divides  the  C^vennes  from  the  Cdte-d'Or  hills, 
which  are  connected  by  the  plateau  of  Langres  with  the  V oagea ;  and 
in  the  aouth  the  Canal  du  ^di  marka  the  depreaaion  that  dividea  the 
region  of  the  C^vennes  from  that  of  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  eastern 
side  thow  mountains  slope  down  rapidly  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhdne, 
into  which  they  send  out  numerous  short  o£bets ;  on  the  west  they 
subside  gradually  into  the  plains  of  the  west  and  south-west  of  France, 
except  at  one  point  (near  44"  30'  N.  lat,  4*  E.  long.),  where  they  are 
joined  to  the  Auveig^ie  Mountains  by  the  Margeride  chain,  which 
forms  part  of  the  watershed  between  the  AUier  and  the  Lot. 

The  general  direction  of  the  chain  is  from  north-north-east  to  south- 
south-west  Immediately  east  of  Caatelnaudary,  near  the  Canal  du 
Midi  in  the  department  of  Aude,  the  Lower  C^vennee  Mountains  com- 
mence imder  tne  name  of  Montagne  Noire,  and  run  north-eaet  through 
the  departmentaof  Hdrault  and  Gard,aending  forth  numeroua  offsboota 
into  those  of  Tarn  and  Aveyron,  and  dividing  the  basin  of  the  Tarn 
from  that  of  the  Hdrault  On  leaving  Gard  the  chain  increases  in 
height,  and  running  north-east  by  north  enters  the  department  of 
Loz^re,  where  one  of  its  summits,  Mont-Loz^re,  attains  the  height  of 
4890  feet.  From  this  point  Uie  Margeride  ridge  springs  off  towards 
the  north-west,  and  unites  the  Upper  C^vennes  with  the  mountains 
of  Auvergna  The  Margeride  Mountains  attain  the  height  of  4987 
feet,  and  send  out  amongst  other  branches  those  of  Levezou  and 
Aubrac,  which  extend  into  Aveyron.  Continuing  in  the  same  direction, 
the  C^vennes  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  department  of  Ard6che ; 
from  the  south-west  of  which  a  ridge  runs  northward  through  the 
department  of  ^aute-Loire,  and  dividea  the  baain  of  the  Allier  from 
that  of  the  Loire.  In  the  department  of  Ard^he  the  C^vennes 
Mountaina  reach  their  culminating  point  in  Mont-Mdzen,  which  has 
an  elevation  of  6561  feet    [ARDiOHE.]    Leaving  Ard^he,  the  chain 
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mien  the  eastern  part  of  Haute-Loire,  and  taking  a  northern  direc- 
tion passes^  under  the  names  of  the  mountains  of  ^ivaraifl,  Lyonnais, 
Beaujolais,  and  Charolais,  and  with  greatly  diminished  elevation 
thron^^  the  departments  of  Loire,  Rhdne,  and  Sadne-et-Loire,  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Dheune  from  the 
CAte-d'Or  Mountams,  which  divide  the  feeders  of  the  Seine  from  those 
of  the  Sadne.  Thus  throughout  their  whole  lengtii  the  Cdvennes 
Mountains  form  the  watershed  between  the  Atlantio  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  Cayennes  Mountains  consist  principally  of  granite ;  but  basalt, 
lavarstreams,  extinct  crateRf,  and  other  cYidences  of  Tolcanic  action  at 
■ome  remote  period  abound  in  the  central  and  highest  part  of  the  chain 
and  its  o£GBhoota,  especially  in  those  that  run  eastward  through  the 
department  of  Ard^he.  [ijtDioHs;  Ayetron.]  Gold  dust  is  found 
in  the  granite  deposits  after  inundations  to  which  most  of  the  riyers 
of  the  Upper  CeVennes  are  subject  Li  some  parts  the  rocks  are 
calcareous,  and  contain  grottoes  and  cayezns  of  great  extent  In  tiie 
calcareous  districts  the  disappearance  of  a  river  (locally  called  an 
'  aven ')  for  one  or  two  miles  is  not  uncommon.  Talc  and  day-slate  are 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  chain,  while  towards  the  base  con- 
siderable beds  of  roofing-slate  are  found.  The  Cayennes  afford  abun- 
dant pasture  for  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  in  some  parts 
the  higher  summits  are  covered  with  forests  of  pine ;  chestnuts  also 
are  produced  in  immense  quantities,  and  form  an  important  article 
of  food  and  of  conmieroe.  On  the  lower  slopes  the  vine  and  otiier 
firuit-trees  flourish.  Gkune  is  abundant,  and  wolves  are  far  from  being 
rare.  Iron,  lead,  antimony,  copper,  coid,  gypsum,  and  marble  are  met 
with  in  various  parts  of  the  cham. 

The  cultivation  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Cayennes  is  carried  on  in 
parts  with  great  diligence,  and  places  which  would  seem  to  be  the 
least  suited  to  it  have  been  rendered  available  by  the  careful  industry 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  raise  across  the  ravines  formed  by  the 
mountain  torrents  a  wall  of  loose  stones,  through  which  the  waters 
when  clear  pass  readily ;  but  when  after  a  storm  or  sudden  i^ower 
they  bring  down  earth  and  stones,  these  walls  act  as  a  filter :  the  earth 
and  stones  are  deposited,  and  in  time  form  a  platform  of  good  ground. 
Successive  platforms  are  raised  one  above  another  like  a  flight  of  steps. 
On  these  platforms  vines  and  mulberry  trees  are  planted,  and  pota- 
toes, maize,  and  other  species  of  grain  are  produced.  In  other  places 
natural  terraces  are  inclosed  by  walls  of  loose  stones,  and  the  basins 
thus  formed  are  filled  with  v^etable  soil  obtained  from  the  cavities  of 
the  motmtain,  or  conveyed  by  the  peasants  from  the  foot  of  it  upon 
their  backs. 

These  mountains  are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  both  Greek  and 
Latin.  Cseear  ('  De  BeL  GaL'  vii.  8)  calls  them  Cevenna;  Pliny  (iii.  4) 
calls  them  Gehenna.  CsBsar  crossed  them  in  his  contest  with  the 
Arvemi  and  their  confederates  under  Yercingitorix.  The  presumed 
difficulty  of  the  passage  had  encouraged  the  Arvemi,  who  deemed 
themselves  covered  from  attack  by  these  mountains  as  by  a  walL 
The  passage  was  made  early  in  the  year,  and  Csesar  had  to  make  a  road 
through  snow  six  feet  deep.  Strabo  gives  to  this  range  the  name 
of  K^ci'oy  6pof,  while  PtolemsBus  uses  the  plural  form,  r&  Kd/Afuya 
ifffl.  The  fastnesses  of  these  moimtains  afforded  refuge  to  the  Hugue- 
nots in  the  religious  wars  of  France.  In  1708  the  Huguenots  of  these 
mountains  rose  in  arms  and  conmiitted  the  most  feai'ful  excesses. 
They  had  been  driven  into  rebellion  by  persecution.  The  revolt  was 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  employment  for  its  suppression 
of  Marshal  de  Yillars,  who  however  was  soon  recalled  to  more  im- 
portant service,  and  it  was  not  till  1705  that  the  revolt  was  put  down 
by  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 

Civennea  was  also  the  name  given  to  the  northern  part  of  Languedoc 
traversed  by  the  highest  part  of  the  range.  It  included  the  dutricts 
of  Gbvaudah,  Yiyabais,  and  Yslat. 

CEYLOK,  an  island  lying  between  5**  54'  and  9°  50'  K.  lat, 
79"  50'  and  82"*  10'  E.  long.  It  is  separated  on  the  north-west  from 
the  continent  of  India  by  the  Ghilf  of  Manaar.  Its  extreme  length  is 
about  270  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  its  extreme  breadth  145 
miles :  the  circuit  is  about  850  miles.  Its  area  is  about  24,664  square 
miles,  or  about  2000  square  miles  less  than  that  of  Ireland ;  but  no 
accurate  survey  has  been  made.  The  population  in  1843  was 
1,442,062,  of  whom  8275  were  whites,  1,413,456  coloured  persons, 
and  20,431  aliens  and  resident  strangers. 

In  Sanscrit  writings  Ceylon  is  called  Lunka  (holv  or  resplendent) ; 
in  the  Singhalese  annals  it  is  called  Sinha-la-dwipa  (the  island  of 
lions).  The  Arabs  named  it  Serendib,  which  is  only  a  corruption  of 
the  genuine  name;  and  the  Portuguese,  Selan.  It  has  been  called 
Hebenaro  (the  fertile  island);  Eelam  (the  insular  kingdom);  and 
Tenesserim  (the  place  of  delight).  To  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it 
was  known  under  the  name  of  Taprobane,  and  Salice.  (Ftolemsdus.) 
Being  favourably  situated  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Ba^  of 
Bengal,  and  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  is 
admirably  adapted  for  an  entrepdt  of  eastern  commerce ;  and  though 
at  present  but  thinly  peopled  it  promises  to  take  rank  among  the 
most  important  of  the  English  possessions. 

Suir/aee,  ffydroffraphy,  Communicatiom, — ^The  eastern  shore  of  the 
island  is  in  many  parts  bold  and  rocky,  and  the  water  deep.  The 
north-western  ana  ike  western  shore  from  Point  Pedro  to  Colombo  is 
uniformly  low,  and  indented  wilh  bays  and  inlets.     On  this  coast 
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about  midway  between  Manaar  and  Colombo  is  the  Gulf  of  Calpentyn, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula  forming  which  is  the  town  of 
Calpentyn,  with  the  harbour  of  the  same  name.  The  south  and 
south-eastern  shore  is  elevated,  and  presents  a  highly  picturesque 
appearance.  At  Trincomalee  on  the  east  coast^  and  Point  de  Galle  on 
the  south-west^  there  are  harbours  capable  of  containing  the  largest 
ships ;  and  the  roads  of  Colombo  afford  a  secure  anchorage  at  certain 
seasons.  In  the  harbour  of  Trincomalee  all  the  navies  of  the 
world  might  anchor,  and  be  protected  at  any  season.  On  the  south- 
eastern coast  there  are  four  ports  in  which  small  vessels  may  find 
shelter,  and  five  on  the  north-western  coast. 

The  north-western  coast  of  Ceylon  is  almost  joined  to  India  by  the 
island  of  Manaar,  Adam's  Bridge,  and  the  island  of  Rameserum. 
There  are  only  two  passages  through  the  strait  One  of  these,  called 
the  Manaar  Passage,  which  separates  the  island  of  Manaar  from  the 
opposite  coast  of  Ceylon,  near  Mantotte,  was  formerly  not  above  four 
feet  deep  at  high  water.  The  other,  called  the  Paumbeen  Passage, 
separates  the  island  of  Rameserum,  celebrated  throughout  India  for 
its  pagoda,  from  the  opposite  coast  of  India,  near  Tonitorr^  Point 
This  passage  is  very  narrow,  and  was  once  only  six  feet  deep  at  high 
water.    Both  the  passages  have  been  deepened  and  widened. 

The  physical  structure  of  the  interior  of  Ceylon  is  but  imperfectly 
known.  Its  mountain  ranges  do  not  in  general  approach  nearer  to 
the  sea  than  40  miles,  leaving  the  island  nearly  surroimded  by  a  rich 
belt  of  alluvial  earth,  well  watered  by  numerous  rivers  and  streams. 
The  great  mass  of  the  high  land  is  in  the  southern  and  wider  part  of 
the  ifi^d,  the  central  parts  of  this  mountain  region  being  interaected 
by  the  seventh  parallel  of  N.  lat  Numerous  o^ts  from  this  nucleus 
are  detached  towards  the  south,  south-eastern,  and  south-western 
ooast^  forming  the  boundaries  between  valleys  which  are  drained  by 
rivers  rising  in  the  central  mass,  and  running  south,  south-east,  and 
south-west  This  part  of  the  island  contains  Adam's  Peak  (7420  feet 
high),  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  the  island. 
But  the  most  elevated  point  is  now  ascertained  to  be  Pedrotallagalla, 
near  the  European  station  of  Newerra  Ellia,  which  is  8280  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  tract  of  elevated  country  of  very 
irregular  suxface,  and  well  adapted  for  almost  all  the  productions  of 
temperate  countries.  This  table-land  is  genei^ally  from  2000  to  3000 
feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  central  mass  in  the  territory  of  Kandy, 
a  range  of  high  land  runs  northward  nearly  as  far  as  9"  N.  lat, 
forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Mahavelli  Gaiiga 
(the  chief  river  of  the  island),  and  separating  the  waters  which  flow 
into  this  river,  or  towards  the  east  coast,  from  those  which  run  west- 
ward into  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  This  range  is  very  little  known.  The 
interior  motmtainous  district  contains  numerous  beautiful  valleys, 
and  prodigious  forests.  The  northern  parts  of  the  island  are 
generally  flat 

The  island  abounds  with  mountain  streams  and  rivers.  The  rivers 
are  more  numerous  on  the  south  and  south-west  than  on  the  north- 
east side.  Those  which  flow  through  the  districts  on  the  east  and 
north  formerly  filled  the  numerous  but  now  ruinous  tanks  which 
once  rendered  those  districts  the  most  fertile  and  populous  in  the 
island.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mahavelli  Ganga  (the  Ganges  of 
PtolemsBus),  the  Kalani  Ganga,  the  Kalu  Ganga,  and  the  Walawe 
Ganga,  all  of  which  rise  in  the  central  mountain  region.  They  are 
navigable  only  for  boats  and  rafts.  The  MaJiavelli  Oanga,  after 
descending  from  the  mountains,  and  traversing  the  valley  of  Kotmale 
under  the  name  of  Kotmale  Ganga,  is  joined  near  Passbage  by  a 
smaller  branch  issuing  from  the  base  of  Adam's  Peak.  It  then  passes 
through  the  village  of  Peradenya,  four  miles  from  Kandy,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  a  modem  bridge  of  one  arch,  205  feet  in  span,  constructed 
of  satin-wood.  Between  Kondv  and  Bintenne  the  river  descends 
above  1000  feet,  and  receives  m  this  part  of  its  course  numerous 
streams.  At  Bintenne,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  its  average 
breadth  is  840  feet,  and  its  depth  at  the  ford  5  feet;  in  the  dry 
season  1  or  2  feet,  and  during  fireshes  25  or  30  feet  After  a  slow 
northern  course  through  the  country  of  Bintenne  it  separates  into 
two  branches :  the  smaller,  the  Yeigel  Ganga,  enters  the  sea  25  miles 
south  from  Trincomalee ;  the  laiger,  retaining  the  name  of  Mahavelli 
(Janga,  falls  into  the  great  Bay  of  Trincomalee.  It  flows  through  a 
countiy  once  the  granary  of  the  island,  as  indicated  by  the  numerous 
remains  of  works  of  art  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land,  which,  now 
fallen  into  decay,  serve  only  to  form  pestilential  morasses.  Its  whole 
course  is  near  200  miles,  and  it  might  be  rendered  navigable  for  at 
least  80  miles.  The  Kaiani  Ganga  runs  a  westerly  course  to  Colombo, 
and  is  the  medium  for  much  internal  traffic  thence  to  Ruanwelle,  a 
distance  of  50  miles.  The  KcUn  Ocmga  takes  a  western  direction, 
and  after  passing  through  the  districts  of  Saffragam  and  Three  Korles 
enters  the  sea  at  Caltura.  It  is  navigable  a  little  above  Ratnapoora, 
The  WaJUxwe  Oanga  has  a  south-eastern  course  to  the  sea,  8  miles  to 
the  north  of  Hambantotte. 

In  the  highlands  are  several  lakes  which  afford  abundant  suppUes 
of  fish,  and  are  of  use  for  irrigating  the  rice  lands.  The  flatness  of 
the  districts  bordering  on  the  sea-coast  has  occasioned  the  formation 
of  extensive  salt-water  lakes  or  lagunes,  which  are  connected  by  canals 
having  stupendous  embankments,  constructed  by  the  Singhalese  three 
centuries  biafore  the  Christian  era.  These  works  greatly  facilitate  the 
intercourse  between  the  maritime  provinces.    Small  vessel^  from 
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India  may  land  iheir  cargoes  at  Calpentyn,  and  haTe  them  oonyeyed 
by  canal  to  Colombo. 

The  country  being  intersected  by  deep  raTines,  often  impassably 
and  covered  with  thick  jmigle,  the  communications  are  rendered 
extremely  difficult.  Under  the  Kandian  goyemment  the  opening  of 
roads  was  prohibited,  and  the  passes  were  strictly  guarded.  Narrow 
paths  were  made  by  which  men  on  foot  could  pass  singly,  climbing 
oyer  the  rocks  and  through  the  thicketsi  In  thus  providing  for  the 
defence  of  Uie  country  its  improvement  was  necessarily  retarded ;  and 
from  the  little  intercourse  which  subsisted  with  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces, the  habits  and  institutions  of  the  people  were  of  the  most 
■Imple  and  primitive  kind,  exhibiting  curious  remains  of  their  social 
oondition  in  very  remote  ages.  But  since  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  British  many  excellent  carriage  roads  have  been  con- 
structed at  a  vast  expense.  One  of  the  finest  of  these  is  the  main 
road  to  Kandy,  a  work  of  great  magnitude,  which  has  been  carried 
through  some  difficult  passes  in  the  hiUs,  and  connected  bv  several 
bridges,  the  largest  of  which,  over  the  Mahavelli  Ganga,  nas  been 
already  noticed.  A  sum  of  10,0002L  was  appropriated  in  1852  for  the 
oonstitiction  of  an  important  line  of  road  from  Gampola  to  Tatten- 
totte ;  and  the  construction  of  new  roads,  as  well  as  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  those  already  existing,  constantly  engages  the  attention 
of  the  authorities.  The  government  outlay  on  roads  for  the  yesr 
1862  was  86,5202.  from  the  treasury,  and  17,951(.  from  the  road  ordi- 
nance. There  are  now  about  8000  miles  of  road  open,  of  which  a 
third  has  been  added  durinff  the  last  ten  years.  That  civilisation 
receives  a  powerful  impulse  by  the  opening  of  communications,  and 
that  it  advances  in  proportion  to  the  &cilities  of  commercial  inter- 
course, are  facts  whicn  have  been  remarkably  illustrated  in  Ceylon. 
Roads  being  opened  they  were  soon  covered  with  the  vehicles  of 
commerce.  Basaars  and  villages  have  sprung  up  along  the  roads,  and 
the  productions  of  Europe  are  sold  in  every  ^lage.  A  mail  coach 
has  been  for  some  time  established  between  Colombo  and  Kandy. 

Oeology  and  Mineralogy. — Primitive  rocks  in  numerous  varieties 
constitute  the  principal  formations  of  the  island.  Qranite  and  gneiss 
are  the  more  prevalent;  quartz,  dolomite,  hornblende,  primitive 
greenstone,  and  a  few  others  occur  less  frequently.  The  varieties  of 
granite  and  gneiss  which  often  pass  into  each  other  are  very  numerousi 
Regular  granite  is  not  common,  but  it  is  met  with  at  Pointde-Galle. 
Gneiss  is  far  more  abundant  than  granite ;  a  beautiful  kind  is  found 
at  Amanapoora  (7*  15'  K.,  80°  80^  E.),  which  contams  a  very  large 
proportion  of  felspar.  At  Trincomalee  quartz  occurs  in  veins  and  m 
masses  embedded  in  granite.  Hornblende  and  primitive  greenstone 
are  found  on  Adam's  Peak.  Dolomite  exists  largely  in  the  interior, 
and  is  used  for  making  lime.  It  is  in  tlds  rock  that  tiie  nitre  caves 
are  found.  The  more  recent  rocks  occur  in  the  level  belt  near  the 
sea.  Fine-grained  compact  limestone  is  found  in  great  abundance  on 
the  northern  extremitv  of  the  island.  Along  the  remainder  of  the 
coast  sandstone  generally  prevails,  lying  in  horizontal  beds  along  the 
beach,  but  seldom  extending  beyond  it. 

Ceylon  contains  numerous  useful  minerals  and  many  valuable 
gems.  Iron  is  very  generally  diffiised  The  black  oxide  of  manga- 
neee  is  found.  Plumbago  abounds,  and  is  exported  in  considerable 
quantities.  Tin  has  been  found ;  copper  exists,  with  quicksilver  and 
ooaL  There  are  no  less  than  22  caves  from  which  mtre,  nitrate  of 
lime,  and  a  small  proportion  of  alum  are  obtained.  The  sulphate  of 
magnesia  is  found  in  only  one  cave,  and  according  to  Dr.  Davy  it  is 
equal  to  the  best  Epsom  salts.  Salt  is  found  in  natural  deposits,  and 
is  formed  by  artificial  means  in  several  parts  of  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces, particularly  in  Kahsgampattoo ;  it  yields  a  revenue  of  40,000L 
per  annum. 

Of  the  gems  of  Ceylon  those  principally  valued  are  the  ruby,  the 
oat*s-eye,  the  sapphire,  the  amethvst,  the  topaz,  the  garnet^  the  cinna- 
mon stone,  the  turmeline,  the  zlreon  or  Matura  diamond,  and  the 
golden  beryl  Among  the  Kinr  of  Kand/s  jewels  (sold  bv  auction  in 
London  in  1820)  was  a  beryl  which  measured  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  sold  for  more  than  400^ 

There  are  several  hot  springs  in  the  island :  five  at  Kannya,  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trincomalee,  and  two  in  the  province  of  tJwa.  The 
former  are  resorted  to  by  invalids  suffering  frt>m  rheumatic  and  cuta- 
neous disorders :  at  7  ▲.v.  the  temperature  of  the  air  bemg  77*  of 
Fahrenheit,  their  heat  varies  from  86*  to  107*.  The  wateru  pure, 
with  the  exception  of  the  slightest  trace  of  common  salt  and  a  little 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  azote.  The  Uwa  springs  are  more  than  1000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  have  a  temperature  of  76*  and  85*  respectively. 
At  Alootnoowera  there  are  two  springs,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
sufficiently  high  to  dress  food.  In  7*  16'  N.  lat,  81*  20*  E.  long., 
near  the  Patapala  river,  there  is  a  hot  sprhig  which  constantly  emits 
air  bubbles. 

OUmate. — The  climate  of  Ceylon  is  principally  influenced  by  the 
two  monsoons.  The  north-east  monsoon  prevails  from  November  to 
February,  and  the  south-west  monsoon  from  April  to  September.  In 
the  intervening  months  variable  winds  and  calms  prevail  The  sea- 
sons are  however  subject  to  fluctuation,  the  south-west  wind  beinff 
generally  meet  prevalent  Sometimes  indeed  at  Colombo  this  wind 
blows  for  five  months  together,  and  the  north-west  wind  blows  during 
the  months  of  December  and  January  only.  Local  circumstances 
'^-'^^  the  winds  of  the  interior  according  to  the  distance  from  the  | 


east  and  west  coast;  thus,  at  Bsdulla,  in  Up^  Ouvsh,  during  the 
months  of  June,  JcUv,  and  August,  the  wind  is  variable,  and  for  the 
remuning  nine  montnis  it  blows  from  the  north-east.  The  heat  is  not 
so  forest  as  on  the  neighbouring  coast  of  India,  the  sea-breezes  mode- 
ratmg  the  temperature,  and  making  the  air  more  agreeable  and 
salubrious.  At  Colombo  the  mean  daily  variation  of  the  temperature 
does  not  exceed  8  d^rees,  and  the  axmual  range  of  the  thermometer 
is  from  76"*  to  864*  rahrenheit.  At  Galle  the  mean  daily  variation  is 
4  degrees,  and  the  annual  range  from  70*  to  87*.  At  Jallnapatam 
the  mean  dailv  variation  is  5  degrees,  and  the  annual  range  from  70* 
to  90*.  At  Trincomalee  the  greatest  daUy  variation  is  17  degrees, 
and  the  annual  range  from  74 1*  to  91(*.  At  Kandy,  1457  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  mean  daily  variation  is  6  degrees,  and  the  annual  ranee 
from  66*  to  86* ;  and  at  Kewerra  Ellia,  6210  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
mean  daily  variation  is  11  degrees,  and  the  annual  range  85 1*  to  804*. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  island,  which  Is  open  to  the  north-east  mon- 
soon, partakes  of  the  hot  and  dry  climate  of  the  coast  of  CoromandeL 
The  western  division,  which  is  open  to  the  south-west  monsoon,  has 
a  climate  like  that  of  the  Malabar  coast,  ^riiich  is  temperate  and 
humid.  The  north-east  winds  although  accompanied  by  rain  are 
drier  than  those  from  the  south-west^  and  the  country  over  which 
they  blow  has  an  arid  appearance  as  contrasted  with  the  luxuriant 
verdure  of  the  southern  and  western  districts,  which  continues  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  driest  seasons  are  those  which 
occur  between  the  rsnge  of  the  two  monsoons,  partaking  slightly  of 
the  influence  of  both. 

The  climate  and  seasons  of  tlie  northern  and  southern  districts  may 
be  thus  strikingly  contrasted : — On  one  side  of  the  island,  and  even 
on  one  side  of  a  mountain,  the  rain  may  fall  in  torrents,  while  on  the 
other  the  earth  is  parched  and  the  herbage  withered.  The  inhabitants 
in  one  place  may  be  securing  themselves  from  inundations,  while  in 
another  thev  are  carefuUydistributing  the  litUe  water  of  former 
seasons  whicn  is  retained  in  their  wells  and  tanks. 

The  salubrify  of  Ceylon  has  been  greatly  increased  of  late  yean  by 
the  extension  of  cultivation  and  the  dsuring  and  draining  of  jungle 
land,  but  very  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  were  the  island  cleared  and  generally  brought  under 
cultivation  it  would  be  as  healUiy  as  England. 

Soil,  AffricuUure,  Ac — ^Quartcose  gravel  or  sand,  and  felspa^o 
clay,  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
prevailing  rocks,  generally  compose  the  soil  of  Ceylon,  which  seldom 
contains  more  thui  8  per  cent  of  vegetsble  matter,  while  quarts 
often  constitutes  nine-tenths  of  the  whole.  In  the  drmamon  galena 
at  Colombo  the  soil  is  composed  of  pure  and  perfectly  white  quartzose 
sand.  A  brown  loam  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  ^eisa  and 
granite,  and  a  reddish  loam  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  day 
iron-stone  called  'cabook,'  are  the  most  productive  soils,  and  the 
quartzose  the  least  so.  The  soils  in  the  elevated  lands  of  Saflragam 
and  Lower  Ouvah,  and  the  granitic  soils  in  the  mountains  above,  are 
fertile.  The  soil  of  the  northern  division  is  sandy  and  calcareousi 
Agriculture  in  all  its  branches  is  in  a  very  backward  condition.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  advantages  of  Ceylon  m  variety  of  soil,  graduations 
of  temperature,  and  adaptability  of  climate,  the  cultivation  of  rioe 
may  be  said  to  be  the  only  successful  tillage  of  the  natives.  Tet  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  the  extent  to  widen  the  productions  of  nearly 
every  other  country  might  be  domesticated  and  extended  throughout 
this  island.  Agriculture  flourishes  most  among  the  Jamul  population 
of  the  north.  At  Jaffiia  every  cultivated  spot  is  securely  fenced ; 
there  is  one  well  or  more  in  every  field,  and  by  incessant  watering  the 
farmers  succeed  in  obtaining  a  tlurd  harvest  in  each  year.  For  home 
consumption  they  grow  an  iimumerable  variety  of  frmt  and  vegetables 
almost  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  island ;  and  for  trade  and  export^ 
in  addition  to  their  great  staple,  tobacco,  which  is  the  finest  in  the 
east^  they  produce  grain  of  all  kinds  and  curry  stuf&,  especially  onions 
and  chillies,  for  shipment  to  India  and  the  coast  of  CeylorL 

Among  the  trees  indigenous  to  the  island  cinnamon,  of  which 
Ceylon  may  be  said  to  have  the  monopoly,  is  the  prindpal ;  but  the 
cocoa-nut  tree  is  the  most  important  to  the  island.  The  cocoa-nut 
contributes  largely  to  the  subsistence  of  the  people,  and  when  the 
grain  crops  fail,  or  are  destroyed  by  inundation,  averts  much  of  the 
misery  of  so  serious  a  calamity.  Tlie  leaves,  each  12  or  18  feet  lonff 
and  8  feet  broad,  are  excellent  food  for  elephants,  and  are  plaited 
into  'cadjans'  and  'cusingoes'  for  thatching  houses.  They  are  also 
wrought  into  brooms,  snd  '  choola,'  or  tordies  for  travellers.  Tho 
sap,  ^ed  '  toddy,'  is  extracted  and  used  as  a  beverage  in  its  natural 
state,  and  converted  by  distillation  into  arack.  Vinegar  is  also  made 
from  tbis  sap,  and  by  boiling,  a  coarse  sugar  called  jaggery  is  formed 
from  ii.  The  kernel  of  the  nut  is  used  in  culinary  purposes ;  but  the 
prindpal  part  is  converted  into  'copperah,'  by  bemg  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  in  this  state  is  transferred  to  the  oil-press.  The  refuse  oil-cake^ 
called  'poonat,'  ftrmiehes  good  food  for  poultry  and  pigs.  Tlia  shells 
of  the  nut  are  formed  into  goblets,  ladles,  and  other  domestic  utensils; 
and  from  the  capsule  cordage  of  sll  kinds,  from  the  smallest  yam  to  a 
ship's  cable,  is  manufactured.  During  the  six  years  precedmg  1848 
about  20,000  acres  were  surveyed  and  sold  for  cocoa-nut  planting  at 
Batticaloa  and  Jaffioft;  and  at  Calpentyn,  on  the  western  coasts  equally 
extensive  tracts  were  In  process  of  cultivation.  When  the  addition 
thus  made  within  so  short  a  time  is  taken  into  oonaidecfttion,  along 
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with  the  prodk^ouB  extent  of  native  plantationi  preTioiuly  existing; 
which  extend  m  a  belt  along  the  western  ooaat  of  the  island  almost 
from  south  to  north,  and  on  the  east  as  low  as  BatU<»loay  an  idea 
may  be  formed  of  Uie  remarkable  capabilities  of  Cejlon  in  this  one 
artide,  now  in  so  much  demand  in  £!arope.  Large  establishments 
for  omshing  the  oil  by  steam  hare  been  opened  at  Colombo,  where 
it  is  shipped  to  England  for  the  manofiustore  of  candles. 

The  Palmyra  pahn  abomids  in  Jaifiiay  and  being  productire  in 
seasons  of  £t)ii^t,  when  the  crops  fidl,  is  of  great  yalue  to  the 
peopla  The  leares  are  used  in  the  construction  ox  huts,  and  also  as 
a  substitute  for  paper,  and  various  other  purposes.  Toddy  is  extracted 
from  it  as  from  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  timber  is  used  for  rafters, 
and  is  exported  in  large  quantitiea  OThe  kittul-tree  is  peculiar  to  the 
south :  its  sap  produces  a  coarse  sug^,  and  its  fruit  dried  and  pul- 
yerised  serves  as  a  substitute  for  rice  flour.  The  leaves  of  the 
talipot-tree  are  so  large  that  one  will  shelter  many  individuals. 
They  are  used  by  the  natives  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  and  rain. 
When  softened  by  boiling  they  serve  to  write  upon,  and  are  of  great 
durability.  OThe  Ceylon  areca-nut  is  celebrated  for  its  superior 
quality,  and  is  exported  in  gz'eat  quantities. 

The  cinnamon  grounds  are  situated  between  Tangalle  on  the  south 
and  Chilaw  on  the  west,  and  in  the  more  temperate  part  of  Kandy. 
They  present,  when  the  tree  is  in  flower,  an  extremely  beautiful 
prospect,  the  small  white  petals  afibrding  an  agreeable  contrast  with 
the  flame-coloured  extremities  of  the  upper  and  the  dark  green  of  the 
inferior  foliage.  About  half  a  million  of  pounds  are  exported 
in  a  year,  but  the  amount  is  gradually  decreasing. 

A  great  variety  of  timber  abounds  in  this  island,  and  the  restric- 
tions by  which  government  formerly  prevented  its  being  cut  without 
a  licence  have  been  removed.  Calamauder,  satin,  rose,  ebony,  sapan, 
Iron,  jack,  halmalille,  and  other  beautiful  woods  for  cabinet-work  are 
in  profusion. 

The  coffee-plant  thrives,  particularly  in  the  interior,  and  has  of  late 
been  greatly  improved  hj  culture.  The  number  and  size  of  the 
cofiee  plantations  had  lately  increased  for  several  years  before  the 
recent  equalisation  of  the  duty  in  England,  which  appears  for  a  while 
to  have  checked  the  progress  of  the  planters ;  but  the  quantity 
annually  raised  is  still  very  great.  The  importation  of  coffee  trom 
Ceylon  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1882  was  2,824,9981bs. ;  in  1852 
it  had  risen  to  85,816,916  lbs. ;  the  entire  quantity  exported  from 
Ceylon  in  1852  was  41,706,448 lbs.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  any  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sugar-cane  in  Ceylon; 
but  there  are  now  several  extensive  and  flourishing  plantations,  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  sugar  Will  soon  form  an  important  article  in  the 
export  trade  of  the  island.  Chaya  root^  which  yields  a  scarlet 
dye,  was  once  monopolised  by  the  government;  but  the  mono- 
poly has  been  relinquished.  Tobaooo  is  raised  principally  in  the 
northern  and  southern  districts.  Indigo  grows  vmd,  but  is  turned 
to  little  account,  though  it  was  in  ancient  times  exported  fh>m 
Trincomalee  and  celebrated  aU  over  India,  Arabia^  and  Persia,  and 
gmtly  enriched  the  Cevlon  merchants.  Some  cotton  is  raised,  but 
at  present  little  more  than  is  required  for  consumption  in  the  island ; 
64,848  lbs.  were  however  exported  from  Ceylon  into  the  United  King- 
dom in  1852.  The  pepper-vine  grows  almost  in  a  wild  state.  The 
cardamom  plant  is  abundant.  Fruits  and  culinary  vsgetables  are 
produced  in  great  variety  and  profusion.  The  cultivation  of  rice  had 
become  neglected,  hardly  enough  being  produced  for  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants ;  its  culture  has  however  been  vigorously  resumedi 
and  a  considerable  quantity  is  now  annually  exported  to  Great  Britain. 
There  are  two  rice  harvests  in  the  year ;  the  first  about  February,  the 
second  in  September.  Ghamboge,  gum-lao^  and  cardamom  seeds  are 
among  the  articles  produced  in  Ceylon. 

The  quadrupeds  of  Ceylon  axe  for  the  most  part  like  those  of  the 
opposite  continent.  Elephants  are  most  numerous  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  provinces ;  one  European  officer  in  two  years  killed  400. 
They  often  make  predatory  incursions  in  troops,  and  do  great  injury 
to  tne  crops.  Among  the  ancients  the  elephant  of  Ceylon  was  cele- 
brated for  its  extraordinary  size  and  beauty.  Leopaids,  tiger-cats, 
hysenas,  jackals,  bears,  racoons,  and  monkeys  are  among  the  more 
numerous  of  the  wild  animals.  There  are  several  species  of  deer,  of 
which  the  elk  and  fallow-deer  are  found  in  the  greatest  number; 
there  is  also  another  of  very  diminutive  else  called  tiie  moos^deer 
{Cennu  ArU),  which  is  caught  by  the  natives,  and  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  markets.    Wild  hogs  abound  in  the  plains  to  the  eastward. 

Of  20  different  species  of  snakes  examined  by  Dr.  Davy,  16  were 
found  harmless.  The  Tic  polonga  is  the  most  venomous.  Pea-fowl 
aboimd  wild.  Beche  de  Mer,  used  for  food  and  paste  in  Chinas  is 
collected  off  Chilaw  and  Jaffna. 

The  chank,  a  species  of  cowry  (Voluta  gravis),  abounds  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Ceylon.  There  are  two  kinds,  payel  and  patty, 
one  red  and  the  other  white.  A  third  species,  opening  to  the  rights 
Is  very  rare,  and  highly  valued  by  the  Hindoos.  It  has  occasionally 
been  sold  for  10,000  rupees,  or  1000^.  The  demand  for  chanks,  caused 
by  the  rites  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  was  once  so  great  that  the  right 
of  fishing  for  them  was  sold  by  the  government  for  60,000  rix  dollars 
per  annum ;  but  the  demand  decreased^  until  the  revenue  from  this 
fouree  became  not  worth  collecting,  and  now  this  fidiery  is  fr«o  to 
•n.    Th«  chaok  fishery  was  important  as  a  nursery  for  divers. 


The  most  productive  pearl  banks  are  situated  off  Condachv, 
extending  80  miles  from  north  to  south  and  20  miles  from  east  to 
west  The  fishery  generally  commences  in  March,  when  the  calm 
weather  permits  tne  boats  to  go  out  and  return  daily.  Eillecarr^  is 
probably  the  Colchi  mentioned  in  the  Periplus  of  the  Ervthrsean  Seft 
as  the  site  of  these  fisheries,  and  they  are  carried  on  in  the  same 
manner  as  described  by  travellers  several  centuries  ago.  The  ancient 
towns  of  Mantotte  and  Putlam  probably  derived  much  of  their  import- 
ance from  their  vicini^.  In  1888  there  were  1250  divers  employed, 
of  whom  1100  were  volunteers  from  the  opposite  coast.  Each  pearl 
bank  is  available  only  for  one  period,  of  about  20  days  in  every  7 
years ;  in  no  season  does  the  fishery  last  for  more  than  80  or  85  days, 
commencing  with  the  calm  weather,  about  the  5th  of  March.  If  the 
oyster  is  taken  before  seven  years  old,  its  pearls  are  imperfectly 
developed  ;  vigilance  is  therefore  necessary  to  prevent  indiscriminate 
fishing,  which  would  destroy  the  banks,  or  at  least  render  them  quite 
unproductive.  The  banks  are  let^  or  the  pearls  sold  by  the  government 
to  the  highest  bidder.  In  1797  the  revenue  derived  from  the  pearl- 
fisheries  was  140,0002.,  being  the  largest  ever  obtained  by  the  British 
government.  From  that  time  the  fisheries  gradually  declined,  until 
they  at  length  became  wholly  valueless  as  a  source  of  revenue :  they 
are  closed  until  1855,  when  a  valuable  fishery  is  anticipated  by  the 
governor.  The  sea-fisheries  are  very  productive  on  all  parts  of  the  coast. 

Commerct. — ^We  have  historical  proof  that,  from  the  Christian  era 
until  the  beginning  of  the  6th  oentuiy,  Ceylon  was  the  emporium  of 
the  trade  carried  on  between  Africa,  India,  and  China.    The  Romans 

Sarticularly,  after  the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  way  of  Babelman- 
eb  to  Guzerat,  by  Hippalus,  until  the  decay  of  their  empire,  traded 
extensively  with  India  and  Ceylon ;  the  latter  place  being  the  usual 
limit  of  their  navigation,  where  they  exchanged  their  gold  and  silver, 
the  chief  instruments  of  their  commerce,  for  the  silks,  fine  cloths^ 
and  costly  commodities  of  Eastern  India  and  China.  This  trade  was 
afterwards  engrossed  by  the  Persians,  the  principal  part  of  whose 
imports  consisted  of  horses  for  the  king.  The  persons  on  the  island 
engsged  in  this  trade  were  settlers — Arabs,  Persians,  and  Malabars 
successively.  The  great  commercial  ports  were  Colombo  and  Qalle, 
though  grain  and  provisions  were  exported  in  abundance  from  Trin- 
comalee to  the  opposite  coast.  In  the  11th  century  the  trade  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mohammedan  Arabs,  whr>  circulated  its 
productions  through  the  Bed  Sea  and  Persian  Qulf,  and  various 
countries  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  AfriciL 

The  vast  commerce  of  Ceylon  was  not  materially  checked  till  the 
Portuguese  engrossed  the  trade  of  its  principal  productions,  and 
interrupted  those  maritimf*  relations  which  had  existed  previous  to 
the  discovery  of  the  pasAag*  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  it 
was  reserved  for  the  Dutch  system  of  pernicious  monopoly  tu  infiict 
'rital  injury  on  its  commercial  interests.  The  narrow  policy  or 
individual  interest  of  the  Dutch  governors  shackled  the  commerce  of 
the  island,  and  almost  destroyed  her  natural  powers  of  production. 
These  impolitic  restraints  have  been  removed;  but  it  may  be  still  long 
before  Ceylon  will  cease  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  evils  which  she  has 
suffered  m>m  misgovemment  in  her  commercial  affslrs. 

The  value  of  the  exports  trom  Ceylon  in  1888  was  estimated  at 
182,5802. ;  of  imports  at  820,8912.  in  1852  they  had  increased  to 
948,0002.  and  1,000,4742.  respectively ;  exclusive  of  the  specie  from 
Indii^  and  of  the  Imports  re-exported.  The  principal  articles  of 
export  are  coffee,  cocoa-nut  oil,  cinnamon,  and  areca-nuts.  In  1847 
the  tariff  of  the  island  was  entirely  remodelled ;  a  low  fixed  duty, 
instead  of  an  ad-valorem  duty,  being  charged  upon  nearly  all  articles 
imported ;  upon  the  exempted  articles  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  ad- 
valorem  is  stiu  charged.  Cinnamon  is  the  only  export  paying  duty, 
and  the  duty  on  that  is  about  to  be  removed ;  there  has  been  for 
some  time  a  falling  off  in  the  quantity  exported.  It  used  to  average 
upwards  of  a  million  pounds  annually ;  in  1850  it  was  644,857  lba.| 
in  1852  it  had  fallen  to  427,666  lbs. 

Inhabitant,— The  population  is  at  present  composed  of  Singhalese, 
Malabars,  Mohammedans  or  Moors,  Yeddas  or  Beddas,  a  small  pro- 
portion of  Europeans  and  their  descendants,  and  negroes,  Malays 
Chinese,  &c.  The  Singhalese  inhabit  Kandv  and  me  south  and 
south-west  coasts  from  Hambantotte  to  Chilaw,  and  comprise  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  They  are  probably  descended  from  the 
aborigines  and  ihe  Gangetic  nations,  who  invaded  the  island  about 
9«o.  548.  The  language  and  customs  of  the  Singhalese  are  in  some 
respects  peculiar.  A  woman  was  frequently  married  to  all  the 
brothers  of  the  same  familv,  but  this  practice  is  going  out  of  fashion 
like  many  others.  The  civil  distinctions  of  caste  are  strictly  observed. 
The  abolition  of  the  religious  distinction  of  caste  constitutes  a 
remarkable  peculiari^  in  the  institution  of  the  Buddhists. 

The  Malaoars  or  Tamuls  occupy  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
coast,  and  the  peninsida  of  Jafihapatam.  Their  own  traditions  and 
the  Singhalese  annals  inform  us  that  they  came  as  invaders  from  the 
opposite  coasty  and  formed  a  powerful  kingdom  in  Jaffiu^  besides  a 
number  of  petty  states.  They  are  Hindoos,  and  have  retained  the 
ft  well 


religious  aa  weu  as  the  dvH  distinctions  of  casta,  and  the  lan^uag» 
and  customs  of  southern  India,  under  some  modification,  occasioned 
by  their  intercourse  with  the  Singhalese, 

The  M^hftir^**^*""  or  Moors  are  derived  from  the  various  neigl^ 
bouring  islands  Mid  the  continent,  with  the  converts  ^ey  hAve  mado. 
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They  are  found  on  all  parte  of  the  sea-coaBt,  as  well  aa  in  the  interior,  I 
and  in  Pultam  district  thej  form  the  mass  of  the  population.  They 
tolerate  the  distinctions  of  caste,  and  dasa  themselves  into  four 
orders :  merchants,  weavers,  fishermen,  and  bankers.  They  are  a 
fine,  energetic,  industrious  race,  who  engross  a  large  proportion  of 
the  commerce  and  traffic  of  the  island.  The  Yeddaa,  or  Beddas,  the 
aborigines  of  the  island,  are  reduced  to  a  very  low  grade  of  savage 
life,  having  neither  habitations  nor  clothing.  They  dwell  in  the 
great  forests  which  extend  from  the  south  to  the  east  and  north,  and 
also  in  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  interior. 

The  descendants  of  Europeans  of  unmixed  blood,  and  the  race 
which  has  sprung  from  the  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  the  natives, 
are  called  Burghers.  From  these  Burghers,  ahnost  exclusively, 
individuals  have  hitherto  been  selected  for  the  clerkships  in  public 
offices,  and  for  subordinate  magistracies. 

Langwage. — The  spoken  language  of  the  Singhalese  is  peculiar  to 
themselves,  but  their  classic  and  sacred  writings  are  either  in  Pali  or 
in  Sanscrit.  The  Malabars  use  the  Tamul,  both  for  colloquial  and 
literary  purposes — except  the  Brahmins  in  Jaffna,  who  write  Sanscrit 
in  the  'grantha'  characters.  The  Ceylon  Portuguese  prevails  in  the 
European  settlements,  but  its  use  is  not  universal  among  the 
natives. 

Rdigum, — Nicephorus  supposes  that  St.  Thomas,  the  apostle, 
preached  the  gospel  in  Ceylon ;  but  modem  writers  agree  in  assigning 
to  Nestorian  missionaries,  who  accompanied  the  merchants  from 
Persia,  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  island.  From  Cosmas 
Indicopleustes  we  learn  that  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century 
there  were  churches  established  here,  but  they  no  longer  existed  when 
the  Portuguese  arrived,  and  the  permanent  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity seems  to  have  been  effected  by  St.  Francis  Xavler,  styled  the 
apostle  of  the  Indies.  He  preached  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manaar 
in  1544,  and  600  of  his  converts  fell  martyrs  to  the  faith  which  they 
adopted.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  Christians  in  the  island  belong 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  communion.  It  numbered  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1848  about  115,000  members,  imder  a  bishop  and  a 
vicar-apostolic,  his  coadjutor,  and  28  apostolic  missionaries.  They 
have  above  300  churches,  which  are  maintained  altogether  from 
private  resources.  Of  the  fVotestants,  those  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  most  numerous.  The  establishment  is  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Bishop  of  Colombo,  who  has  an  allowance- of  16002.  a  year  from 
the  East  India  Company.  His  diocese  comprises  the  whole  island. 
There  are  some  Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  Methodists,  and  Baptists. 
Buddhism  prevails  among  the  Singhalese.  In  conformity  with  the 
treaty  of  1815,  the  Buddhist  religion  is  maintained  in  the  Interior  by 
the  British  government,  but  the  charge  of  the  Dalada*relio,  or  tooth 
of  Buddha,  and  the  temple  patronage,  which  were  important  privi- 
leges of  the  kings  of  Eandy,  and  to  which  the  British  government 
succeeded,  have  very  properly  been  relinquished  since  1847  to  the 
priests.  In  the  northern  parts  the  Hindoo  religion  prevails;  its 
professors  are  followers  of  Siva. 

Edttcation. — There  are  a  great  many  village  and  temple  schools, 
conducted  by  Buddhist  priests,  in  which  reading  and  writing  are 
taught ;  but  there  are  few  useful  books  in  the  Singhalese  language. 
The  portion  of  the  population  receiving  education  from  approved 
sources  scarcely  exceedjs  one-eightieth  of  the  whole.  The  govern- 
ment elementary  and  English  schools,  to  which  scholars  are  admitted 
at  a  very  low  charge,  while  the  vernacular  schools  are  free,  had  5676 
pupils  in  1852  :  in  a  few  of  the  mission  schools  English  ia  taught 
as  well  as  tiie  vernacular.  The  advantages  of  education  are  eagerly 
sought  by  the  natives^  and  its  progress  is  only  impeded  by  the  want 
of  competent  teachers.  The  expenditure  on  the  government  schools 
during  the  year  1852  (exclusive  of  rent  of  buildings)  was  8648^,  and 
the  receipts  from  school  fees  were  11212.  A  college  has  been  founded 
at  Colombo  under  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Colombo,  who  very 
largely  contributed  to  the  funds,  for  the  education  and  training  of 
a  body  of  native  clergy,  catechists,  and  schoolmasters  for  the  service 
of  the  church.  There  is  also  a  government  academy  or  coUege  at 
Colombo.  The  education  of  the  native  children  is  to  some  extent 
provided  for  by  the  missionaries  of  different  denominations,  who 
nave  also  translated  several  English  religious  booka  into  the  Singha- 
lese language  for  the  use  of  the  native  converts. 

The  island  is  divided  into  five  provinces,  denominated  respectively 
the  Eastern,  Western,  Northern,  Southern,  and  Central ;  and  each 
province  is  subdivided  into  districts.  The  principal  towns  are 
Colombo,  the  capital ;  Kandy,  tJ^e  former  capital  of  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Kandy ;  Galle,  or  Point  de  Gkdle,  the  chief  port ;  Cal- 
pentjrn,  Caltura,  Jafihapatam,  Newerra  EUia,  and  Tnnoomalee. 
Colombo,  Point  de  Galls,  and  Trincomalee  are  noticed  under  their 
respective  titles,  the  others  we  notice  here. 

Calpentyn  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  on  the  west  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Calpentyn,  8*  14'  N.  lat,  79**  58'  E.  long.,  and  about  98  miles  N.  from 
Colombo :  population,  8000.  It  was  anciently  called  Arasadi,  but  the 
natives  now  call  it  KalputtL  The  town  consists  of  mud-thatched 
huts  and  a  few  lai^ge  houses  roofed  with  tiles.  The  extensive  groves 
of  cocoa-nut  trees  with  which  it  is  stocked,  and  the  rich  foliage  of  the 
Looria,  forming  a  line  on  each  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  bazaar, 
give  it  a  pleasing  appearance.  In  the  town  and  its  vicinity  are  numer 
rous  places  of  worship,  Protestant^  Roman  Catholic^  Hindoo,  and 


Mohammedan.  A  charity  school  is  supported  by  government.  On 
accoimt  of  the  shoals  in  ihe  harbour,  vessels  exceedmff  100  tons  are 
obliged  to  lie  in  the  bay  at  Mutwal,  and  unload  and  convey  theif 
caigoes  to  Calpentyn  m  small  boats  (dhonies),  of  which  a  grsat 
number  belong  to  the  place.  The  exports  from  Calpentyn  to  Miulnui 
and  other  por&  on  the  Coromandel  coast  are  copperahs,  cocoa-nuts, 
oil,  sharl:'s  fin,  ooir-rope,  honey,  bees'-wax,  ghee  (clarified  butter), 
fish-oil,  wood-oil,  daumer,  moss,  ohaya  roots,  and  palmyra  timber. 
The  imports  consist  of  dothsy^addy,  rice,  crockery,  hempen-thread, 
spices,  minerals,  and  drugs.  The  opening  of  the  canal  be^een  Chi- 
law  and  Colombo  proved  veiy  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cal- 
pentyn, and  the  tnule  by  means  of  inland  navigation  rapidly  increased. 
The  soU  in  the  vicinity  is  very  productive.  In  and  about  the  town 
are  about  600  groves  of  oocoa-nut  and  palmyra  trees.  The  gardens 
produce  every  kind  of  vegetable,  and  mangoes,  bananas,  guavas, 
papavaa,  pomegranates,  citrons,  shaddocks,  bread-fruit,  and  very  fine 
grapes.  The  fisheries  of  Calpentyn  have  greatly  increased  withm  the 
last  few  years.  A  large  quantity  of  lime  is  made  from  shells  found 
here  in  great  abundance.  ♦ 

Caltura,  the  principal  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ealu  Ganga  River,  about  25  miles 
S.  from  Colombo.  A  small  fort  stands  on  a  neighbouring  mound 
commanding  the  river,  but  it  is  not  now  garrisoned.  The  soil 
of  the  surrounding  district  is  remarkably  productive  A  great 
number  of  Jutra  dhonies  belong  to  the  port,  which  trade  to 
Madras  and  other  places  on  the  Coromandel  coast  The  Wesleyan 
missionaries  have  a  handsome  chapel  and  school-house  here.  There 
is  also  an  excellent  rest-house  for  travellers,  which  is  much  frequented 
in  consequence  of  its  being  on  the  High  road  to  Galle.  The  town  is 
the  seat  of  an  assistant  government  agent^  and  assistant  judge.  Its 
climate  ia  remarkably  pleasant  and  salubrious,  and  the  scenery  of  the 
vicinity  very  picturesque ;  it  is  therefore  a  favourite  resort  of  invalids 
from  Colombo.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  government  sanatorium 
at  Newerra  EUia  it  has  however  been  less  frequented  than  formerly. 

Jaffnofpatam,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Jaffna,  is  situated 
on  a  pemnsula  at  the  north  end  of  the  island,  215  miles  N.  from 
Colombo :  population,  about  8000.  It  is  defended  by  a  large  fort» 
which  includes  a  church,  the  house  of  the  commandant,  and  other  good 
buildings.  The  town  is  to  the  east^  half  a  mile  distant,  and  consists 
of  several  broad  parallel  streets  intersected  by  smaller  streets.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  Dutch  and  their  descendants.  The  bazaar  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  provisions  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  harbour  is 
only  accessible  to  small  vessels,  the  water  being  shallow.  The  cargoes 
of  large  vessels  are  unshipped  at  Kails,  and  conveyed  to  the  town  in 
boats.  Jafihapatam  is  the  seat  of  a  government  agent  and  of  a  pro- 
vincial judge. 

Kandy  or  Candy,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  King  of  Kand/s 
dominions,  is  situated  in  7"  20'  N.  lat.,  80*  50'  E.  long.,  about  65 
miles  direct  distance  KN.E.  from  Colombo  :  the  population  is  about 
8000.  The  town  stands  in  the  midst  of  steep  and  lofty  hills  covered 
with  jungle,  and  is  very  insalubrious.  It  is  nearly  encircled  at  the 
distance  of  about  8  miles  by  the  MahaveUi  Ganga.  The  principal 
street  is  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  is  nearly  2  miles  long.  The 
houses  are  of  mud,  and  thatched,  but  those  of  the  chiefs  are  tiled  and 
whitewashed.  There  is  a  handsome  new  church ;  the  governor's 
residence  and  the  artillery  barracks  are  the  other  public  buildings.  The 
palace  of  the  Kings  of  Kandy  covers  a  considerable  space,  and  contains 
a  great  number  of  rooms.  It  was  once  a  building  of  great  magnifi- 
cence, but  has  been  permitted  to  fall  into  a  very  neglected  and  dUapi- 
dated  condition.  Among  the  objects  of  interest  in  Kandy  are  uie 
temples  and  tombs  of  we  kings,  although  now  mere  ruins.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wiUl,  and  thick  thorn  hedges  are  also 
extended  round  it  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  so  as  to  form  lines  of 
oircumvaUation,  leaving  only  narrow  passes.  Four  miles  from  Kandy 
is  Peradenya  where  are  the  Ceylon  botanical  gardens,  and  near  which 
the  MahaveUi  Gkuiga  is  crossed  by  the  great  satin-wood  bridge  before 
mentioned. 

Newerra  EUia  stands  on  a  lofty  table-land  6200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  about  7**  5'  N.  lat,  80*  54'  E.  long.,  and  has  risen  into 
importance  since  its  selection  as  the  principal  government  sanitary 
station  of  Ceylon.  Its  elevated  site  renders  the  climate  though  keen 
peculiarly  invigorating  to  Europeans,  and  the  scenery  by  which  it  ia 
surrounded  is  remarkably  picturesque.  Pedrotallagalla,  the  loftiest  oi 
the  Ceylon  moimtains  is  a  striking  object  from  the  station.  The  soil, 
which  is  very  fertile,  produces  all  kinds  of  European  vegetables  and 
cereals.  Game  is  very  abundant.  In  the  town  and  its  immediate 
vicinity  are  houses  belonging  to  the  governor,  the  bishop,  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces,  and  various  government  offloes,  barracks,  an 
hospital,  &C. 

(Uvemment,  LaiM,  Ac, — ^The  native  government  of  Ceylon  was 
strictly  monarchical  The  king  was  proprietor  of  the  soil,  regulator  of 
the  feudal  payments  and  services,  and  distributor  of  all  pubUc 
honours  and  emoluments.  The  classification  of  the  people  and  the 
distribution  of  lands  being  the  basis  of  thd  system  of  government^ 
the  civil  and  judicial  administration  of  the  country  was  entrusted  to 
chiefs  placed  over  different  departments  and  in  various  provinces  and 
districts,  widi  a  gradation  of  inferior  functionaries.  The  services  of 
all  were  rewarded  with  certain  privileges  or  possessions.    The  head 
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man  of  eaoli  yiUage,  to  whom  the  people  immediately  referredi 
directed  the  labour  of  the  people  under  the  authority  of  the  provin- 
oial  chief,  and  superintended  the  police.  But  the  luperintendence  of 
agriculture  was  the  duty  of  a  particular  class  of  persons  who  attended 
to  the  embankments  of  tanks  and  canals,  and  to  the  distribution  of 
water. 

The  govenmient  of  Ceylon  as  a  British  colony  Is  at  present  carried 
on  by  a  governor  and  two  councils — executive  and  legialativ&  The 
executive  council  consists  of  the  governor,  who  is  president^  and  of 
the  following  members :  the  officer  commanding  the  forces,  the 
colonial  secretary,  the  treasurer,  the  queen's  advocate,  and  the  govern- 
ment agent  of  the  central  provinces.  The  legislative  council  is  presided 
over  by  the  governor,  and  consists  of  the  following  members :  the 
chief  justice,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  the  secretary,  the  treasurer, 
the  auditor-general,  the  government  agent  for  Uie  western  provinces, 
the  government  agent  for  the  central  provinces,  and  the  surveyor* 
general  With  the  legfislative  council  are  associated  six  unofficial 
members,  natives  or  naturalised  subjects  of  Ceylon,  being  chief  landed 
proprietors  or  principal  merchants.  The  governor,  the  commander 
of  tiie  forces,  the  chief  justice,  the  queen's  advocate,  and  the  surveyor- 
general,  are  appointed  by  the  secretaiy  of  state  from  England. 

Until  withm  the  last  year  or  two  the  revenue  of  the  island  has, 
ever  since  our  acquisition  of  it^  been  below  the  expenditure.  It 
appears  from  the  report  of  Oovemor  Sir  G.  W.  Anderson,  dated  April 
1852,  that  the  revenue  is  now  "fisdriy  in  advance  of  the  expenditure;" 
the  revenue  for  1851  was  429,700^.,  and  the  expenditure  409,123/.;  the 
revenue  for  1852  was  411,8061.,  and  the  expenditure  412,871/. 

In  every  province  is  stationed  a  government  agent^  and  an  assistant 
agent  is  stationed  in  each  district.  These  functionaries  administer 
the  affairs  of  government  and  officiate  also  as  magistrates.  Every 
village  has  its  native  headman  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  and  officiidly 
recognised  by  the  government. 

For  the  administration  of  justice  throughout  the  island  there  are 
in  the  civil  and  criminal  departments — a  supreme  courts  established 
at  Colombo ;  a  vice-admiralty  oourt^  and  provincial  courts  stationed 
in  various  districts ;  besides  magistracies.  The  powers  of  the  supreme 
court  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery  combined.  Justice  is  administered  by  judges  appointed 
i^m  England.  There  are  in  this  court — a  queen's  advocate,  with 
functions  like  those  of  the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland ;  a  deputy 
queen's  advocate  and  registrar ;  and  a  proctor,  who  is  a  barrister,  for 
pleading  the  causes  of  prisoners  and  paupers.  Trial  by  jury  has 
subsisted  since  1811. 

In  each  district  there  is  a  court  held  before  a  judge  and  three 
assessors ;  the  judge  is  appointed  bv  the  crown  and  removeable  at 

Sleasure.  The  assessors  are  selected  from  amongst  the  inhabitants, 
uly  qualified,  not  under  21  years  of  age.  The  district  courts  have 
eivu  and  crinunal  jurisdiction.  They  try  all  offences  except  those 
punishable  with  death,  transportation,  or  banishment,  imprisonment 
for  more  than  one  year,  whipping  exceeding  100  lashes,  or  a  fine 
of  102.  Appeals  may  be  made  from  these  courts  to  the  supreme 
court  The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  extends 
throughout  the  island.  The  sessions  are  held  twice  a  year  in  each 
circuity  being  presided  over  by  one  of  the  judges.  Sentence  of  death 
pronounced  at  the  criminal  sessions  by  the  supreme  court  is  not 
executed  until  confirmed  by  the  governor.  Appeius  from  the  supreme 
court  are  allowed  to  the  Queen  in  council.  The  Dutch  or  Roman  law, 
with  certain  exceptions,  is  administered  in  both  ^e  district  and  the 
supreme  courts.  All  the  witnesses  in  criminal  cases  are  paid  by 
government. 

A  savings  bank  has  been  for  some  years  established  with  great 
success  at  Colombo,  under  the  patronage  of  government,  with  nearly 
the  same  regulations  as  in  England. 

The  British  currency  is  in  circulation  throughout  the  island,  and 
accounts  are  becoming  generally  kept  in  the  same.  The  silver  coinage 
of  the  island  is  the  rupee,  the  current  value  of  which  is  fixed  at  2a 
sterling,  its  real  value  being  l4.  lOid,  The  silver  coin  formerly  issued 
by  the  British  government,  the  rix-doUar,  is  equal  to  Is.  (kL,  or  to  12 
fanams  (a  copper  coin  which  is  equal  to  4  pice).  English  weights  and 
measures  are  ahK>  becoming  generally  used. 

There  are  four  regiments  of  European  infantry,  two  companies  of 
the  royal  foot  artillery,  and  a  regiment  composed  principally  of  Malays, 
a  fine  body  of  men,  nearly  2000  strong. 

History, — Onesicritus  and  Nearchus,  commanders  of  the  fleet 
dispatched  by  Alexander  from  the  Indus  to  the  Penian  Gul^  brought 
the  first  accounts  of  the  island  to  Europe.  Its  character  and  produc- 
tions are  described  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemsdus.  Cosmas  Indicopleustes 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  his  friend  Sopator,  a  merchant,  who 
visited  Ceylon  in  the  6th  century,  that  the  coast  inhabitants  differed 
from  those  of  the  interior  (the  land  of  precious  stones),  and  consisted 
of  a  proportion  of  Persians,  who  had  formed  a  Christian  establish- 
ment. In  the  latter  part  of  the  ISth  century  the  island  was  visited 
by  Marco  Polo,  who  describes  it  as  the  finest  island  in  the  world. 
About  half  a  century  later  it  was  visited  by  Sir  John  Mandeville,  who 
mentions  Adam's  Peak. 

The  Singhalese  annals  extant  profess  to  contain  an  uninterrupted 
historical  record  of  events  for  24  centuries,  according  to  which  their 
first  king  H^'aya  founded  his  kingdom  by  the  es^irpation  of  the 


ori^nal  inhabitants  about  B.o.  643,  and  their  last  king,  Shri  Wikrama 
Raja  Sin^ha,  was  depoeed  by  the  British  in  A.D.  1798.  Many  remark- 
able vestiges  of  the  Singhalese  yet  remain  in  various  parts  of  the 
island. 

Of  European  nations  the  Portuguese  first  established  a  regular 
intercourse  with  Ceylon.  The  island  being  torn  bv  intemsl  wars,  and 
invaded  tram  Arabia  and  Malabar,  the  king  purchased  the  assistance 
of  the  Portuguese  with  a  stipulaiml  annual  tribute  of  250,000  lbs.  of 
cinnamon.  The  allies  gradually  gaining  a  footing  in  the  island,  at 
length,  in  1520,  strongly  fortified  themselves  at  Colombo,  subjected 
the  whole  of  the  maritime  districts,  and  retained  possession  of  them 
for  about  150  years.  The  Kandiaus  having  called  in  the  Dutch,  the 
Portuguese  were  expelled,  but  the  struggle  lasted  from  1632  to  1656. 
The  Dutch,  like  their  predecessors,  established  their  dominion  over 
the  maritime  provinces,  and  in  1761,  having  taken  Kandy,  they 
would  have  subjected  the  whole  island  had  not  the  sickness  of  their 
troops  obliged  them  to  withdraw  from  the  interior.  In  the  war  with 
the  French,  in  1782,  the  British  took  possession  of  Trincomalee,  but 
it  was  shortly  alter  retaken  by  the  French,  and  the  searcoast  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  until  1796,  when  it  was  wrested  from 
them  by  the  British,  to  whom  it  was  formally  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
Amiens. 

In  1815  the  tyranny  of  the  native  king,  who  had  forced  the  wife  of 
his  prime  minister  to  pound  to  death  her  own  children  in  a  mortar, 
and  committed  other  atrocities  which  rendered  his  dominion  intoler- 
able, led  to  his  being  deposed ;  upon  which  the  British  took  posses- 
sion of  his  dominions  at  the  invitation  of  the  Kandian  chiea,  and 
have  retained  them  ever  since. 

In  1848  an  insurrection,  which  at  first  assumed  a  somewhat  serious 
character,  broke  out  in  the  Kandian  part  of  the  island,  avowedly  in 
consequence  of  the  imposition  of  several  new  taxes  by  the  British 
government.  The  insurgents  collected  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
set  up  a  native  king;  but  the  rebellion  did  not  spread  very  widely, 
and  was  suppressed  with  littie  difficulty.  The  pretender  was  trans- 
ported ;  a  priest  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  rebellion  was 
shot  in  his  robes,  and  numerous  executions  and  other  severe  punish- 
ments were  inflicted  after  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection.  The 
extent  and  character  of  these  punishments  caused  much  discussion, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  committee  decided  not  to  report  to  the  House  their 
opinion  on  the  evidence  which  they  had  taken,  a  decision  which  led 
to  prolonged  debates,  while  the  investigation  resulted  in  the  recall  of 
the  Governor  of  Cevlon,  Lord  Torrington.    [See  Supplbicbwt.] 

(Knox,  Hiitory  of  CtyUm ;  Davy,  OeyUm  ;  Bennett,  CeyUm  emd  il9 
CapahUUiet;  Sirr,  Ceylon  and  ike  Oingaleee;  Pcu-Uamentary  Paperg; 
Strabo,  book  xY. ;  Pliny,  NaL  jETif^.,  vi  82 ;  Ptolenusus,  b.  viiL) 

CEYZERIAT.    [Ain.] 

CHABLAIS  (Sdablese),  a  province  of  Savov,  in  the  administrative 
division  of  Annecy,  extends  along  the  south  coast  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  and  inland  as  fur  as  an  offset  of  the  Alps,  which  detaches 
itself  from  the  Dent  du  Midi,  on  the  borders  of  Valais.  Chablais 
is  bounded  S.  by  the  province  of  Faucigny,  W.  by  the  Canton  of 
Gteneva,  and  E.  by  the  Valais.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west 
is  25  miles,  its  greatest  breadtii  from  north  to  south  is  about  20  miles. 
The  area  is  228,045  acres,  or  about  356  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion in  1848  was  57,562.  It  is  a  very  mountainous  country,  with  the 
exception  of  a  strip  of  land  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
which  produces  com,  wine,  and  fruit.  A  hi^  country  crowned  by 
several  lofby  summits  runs  generally  westward  from  the  Dent  du 
Midi,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Dranse,  which  runs  north- 
ward into  the  lake  of  Gksneva,  and  the  Arve,  a  feeder  of  the  Rh6ne. 
Numerous  ramifications  run  northward  from  the  range  between  the 
tributaries  of  the  Dranse,  the  principal  river  of  Chablais,  and  subside 
into  the  plain  that  bounds  the  lake  of  Geneva  towards  the  south* 
west ;  but  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  the  mountains  approach 
close  to  the  shore.  Several  narrow  valleys  run  inland  between  the 
ofl&ets  of  the  Alps,  along  the  course  of  uie  Dranse  and  its  affluents. 
These  valleys  abound  in  rich  pastures,  on  which  large  herds  of  catfelA 
are  fed.  Very  good  cheese  is  made  in  this  part  of  the  country,  both 
for  consumption  and  for  exportation.  The  country  abounds  also 
with  chestnut  and  walnut  trees.  The  great  Simplon  road  made  by 
Napoleon  I.  traverses  the  north  part  of  the  province,  -following  the 
curve  made  by  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

Towns, — Tkonon,  built  on  an  eminence  above  the  lake,  16  milea 
E.N.E.  from  Geneva,  81  miles  N.N.E.  from  Annecy,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fine  and  well  wooded  country,  is  the  residence  of  the  intendente,  or 
governor  of  the  province.  It  has  a  court  of  justice,  a  royal  college^,  an 
academy  for  boarders,  several  churches  and  convents^  a  handsbiiM 
town-house,  an  old  castle,  and  about  4000  inhabitants.  At  RtpaiUe, 
near  Thonon,  is  the  once  rich  and  handsome  convent  founded  by 
Amadous  VIII.,  duke  of  Savoy  and  bishop  of  Geneva,  afterwards 
Pope  FeUx  V.,  all  of  which  tities  and  dignities  he  resigned  and 
retired  to  this  retreat  as  an  Augustinian  monk.  The  building  has 
been  converted  into  a  farm-house  and  dwellings  for  the  labourera^ 
Evian,  a  small  town,  likewise  on  the  coast  of  the  lake,  nearly  opposite 
Lausanne  in  Switzerland,  has  about  1800  inhabitants.  Bietween 
Thonan  and  Evian,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dranse,  are  the  chaly- 
beate watws  of  Amphion,  which  were  much  firequented  in  the  lail 
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century  by  TiBiten  from  Qeneva.  iDland  tmoDg  the  Alps,  is  the 
Tillage  of  Ahcndanee,  with  1400  xDhabltantfl,  in  the  yaUey  of  the  same 
name,  bo  called  from  the  riohnese  of  ita  pasturea.  On  the  coast  of  the 
lake  towards  the  borders  of  Valais,  was  a  town  called  Tauretunum, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  a  mountain  A.D.  66S.  The  rocks 
of  Meillerie,  celebrated  by  Rousseau,  and  blasted  bv  Napoleon  to  form 
ti^e  Simplon  road,  which  is  here  carried  partly  through  them  in  a 
terrace  between  80  and  40  feet  above  the  lake,  are  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Opposite  Meillerie  the  lake  of  Qeneva  attains  its  greatest 
depth,  980  feeU  At  the  village  of  6t-Oingough  a  deep  ravine  divides 
Savoy  from  the  Valais.  The  highest  summits  in  the  Chablais  are — 
the  Dent  d'Oche,  on  the  borders  of  the  Valaia,  7000  feet  above  the 
sea;  tiie  Col  de  Jouzplane,  which  rises  between  the  Chablais  and 
Faucigny,  above  the  vaJley  of  the  Giffre,  a  feeder  of  the  Arve,  and  is 
about  100  feet  higher  than  the  Dent  d'Oche ;  and  the  Hoc  d'Enfer, 
which  rises  above  the  valley  of  the.Dranse,  near  the  centre  of  the 
province,  and  is  about  the  same  height  as  the  latter, 

CHABLIS.    [YoHNB.] 

CH^KONEI'A,  an  old  city  of  Boeotia,  situated  at  the  head  of  a 
small  plain  on  the  borders  of  Fhods,  near  the  pass  which  led  to 
Delphi  by  Panopeus  and  Parnassus  (Thucyd.  iv.  72 ;  Pausan.  z.  4). 
The  name  of  this  place  does  not  appear  in  Homer's  catalogue ;  Pausa- 
nias  however  oox^ectures  (iz.  40,  3)  that  it  is  a  later  name  for  Am^, 
which  stood  on  the  same  groimd.  It  is  principally  celebrated  for 
two  battles  fought  here ;  one  in  which  Philip  of  Macedon  (Aug.  7, 
B.a  338)  signally  defeated  the  united  forces  of  Athens  and  Thebes ; 
the  other  between  Sulla  and  Mithridates  (B.a  86),  in  which  the 
Bomans  gained  a  decisive  victory.  The  Thebans  slam  in  the  former 
battle  of  Cheroneia  we  learn  from  Pausanias  (iz.  40)  were  buried 
under  a  mound  surmounted  by  a  lion.  The  mound  still  ezists  about 
a  mile  from  the  village  of  Kapuma,  which  now  occupies  the  site  of 
Chseroneia ;  a  few  years  ago  it  was  ezamined,  and  a  colossal  lion 
sculptured  in  the  best  style  of  Qrecian  art,  was  found  in  detached 
fragments  about  the  sides  and  interior  of  the  ezcavation.  ''This 
lion,"  says  Colonel  Mure,  in  his  'Tour  in  Greeoe,*  "may  upon  the 
whole  be  pronounced  the  most  interesting  sepuldunl  montmient  of 
Greece."  During  the  Peloponnesian  war  Ch«roneia  was  tributary  to 
Orchomenus  (Thucyd.  Iv.  76) ;  but  in  later  times  it  wss  one  of  the 
oonfederate  Boeotian  towns  (Paussn.  iz.  8,  4),  Its  situation  wss  the 
cause  of  much  good  and  evil  to  it;  on  the  one  hand  its  neighbour- 
hood to  the  pass  ezposed  it  occasionally  to  plunder  (Thucyd  L  113) ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  main  road  from  Rome  to  Athens 
passed  through  it,  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  carrying-trade 
ftocrued  to  it  Pausanias  teUs  us  (iz«  41)  that  its  inhabitants  derived 
a  great  profit  from  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  and  the  manufacture 
of  perfumes  from  flowers.  There  are  some  ruins  of  the  citadel  which 
stood  on  a  high  projecting  rock  (called  Petrachus  or  Petrochus)  above 
the  town ;  Uiere  are  also  some  remains  of  a  theatre  and  other 
buildings.    Queroneia  was  the  birthplace  of  Plutarch. 

CHAGRES  is  a  river  in  the  republic  of  New  Granada  in  South 
America.  It  traverses  in  a  longitudinal  valley  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  rising  in  about  9°  10'  N.  lat,  79°  10'  W. 
long.,  among  the  high  mountains  which  approach  the  Bay  of  Mandinga. 
Its  upper  course  is  westwftfd :  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Puerto 
Bello  it  receives  the  Pequeni,  which  oomes  from  the  south-west^  and 
Is  as  large  and  broad  as  itsell  After  this  junction  the  river  is  oon- 
siderable,  and  may  be  navigated  hv  canoes;  but  the  navigation  is 
dangerous  owing  to  the  number  of  rapids,  in  some  of  which  the 
stream  runs  with  eztraordinary  velocity.  This  rapidity  gradually 
diminishes,  and  at  Cruces,  a  small  town  situated  23  miles  direct  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  44  by  the  river,  it  seldom  ezceeds  8  or  34 
miles  per  hour,  even  in  the  rainy  season.  Here  the  river  becomes 
navigable  for  laiigo  river  barges.  It  afterwards  gradually  declines  to 
the  north,  sensibly  diminishing  in  rapidity,  and  enters  the  Caribbean 
Sea  at  Chagres,  a  small  searport  near  9**  18'  N.  lat,  80**  W.  long. 
The  whole  course  of  the  river  nardly  ezceeds  80  or  90  milesi 

This  small  river  was  until  lately  of  considerable  importance,  on 
aeeount  of  its  facilitating  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Europe 
and  tiie  countries  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Goods  were  brought  on  mute- 
back  from  Panama  to  Cruces,  where  they  were  emburked  in  river- 
baiges  of  considerable  burden,  and  carried  to  the  town  of  Chagrei* 
This  town  is  a  miserable  collection  of  huts,  and  is  veiy  xmhealthily 
situated  The  port  is  a  little  sandy  bay,  with  a  ledge  of  rocks  across 
its  entrance,  which  has  not  more  than  15  feet  of  water  in  the  deepest 
places,  and  in  many  i)arts  the  rocks  rise  to  the  surfiEUM).  On  the  die* 
Qovery  of  gold  in  California  the  wretched  port  of  Chagres  and  its 
dangerous  and  unhealthy  river  rose  for  a  while  to  great  importance,  as 
they  lay  on  the  readiest  route  from  the  eastern  seaboard  of  America  to 
the  gold  fields  of  California.  Vast  numbers  landed  from  steamers  and 
sailing  vessels  at  Chagres,  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  they  could  in 
boats,  and  clambered  over  the  mountainous  road  across  the  Isthmus  to 
Panama^  whence  other  vessels  oonv^ed  them  to  the  much-longed-for 
*  diggings.'  The  ezhaustless  wealth  of  California  still  attracted  more 
and  more  adventurers  alons;  the  route,  and  it  was  soon  resolved  to 
lay  down  a  railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  This  project  is 
now  (Feb.  1854)  rapidly  approaching  completion ;  the  railway  is  open 
for  more  than  half  its  length,  and  Chagres  river  and  town  are  now 
Asaertod.    The  latto*  is  lupplaated  by  the  new  city  of  Aspinwall, 


which  has  been  founded  at  Navy  Bay,  as  the  Atlantic  terminatioiL  of 
the  railroad.    [Granada,  New;  Nayt  Bat.] 

CHAILEY,  Sussez,  a  small  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union  in  the  parish  of  Chailey,  hundred  of  Street,  and  rape  of  Lewes, 
is  situated  in  50**  57'  N.  lat,  0°  1'  W.  long. ;  distant  6i  miles  N.  from 
Lewes,  47  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Chichester,  and  43  miles  S.  by  E. 
from  London  by  road.  Cook's  Bridge  station  of  the  Brighton  and 
South  Coast  railway,  3}  miles  from  Chailey,  is  47  miles  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  1263.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lewes  and  diocese  of  Chichester. 
Chailev  Poor-Law  Union  contains  11  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  37,040  acres,  snd  a  population  in  1851  of  8054. 

The  town  of  Chailey  occupies  a  pleasant  site  about  the  centre  of 
the  parish,  on  the  road  from  Lewes  to  London.  A  good  deal  of 
timber  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  soil  is  generally  pro* 
ductive.  The  parish  chuzoh,  dedicated  to  St^Peter,  is  a  small 
building  with  a  shingled  spire,  in  which  is  a  peal  of  siz  bells.  There 
is  a  National  schooL 

CHAILLOT,  formerly  a  village  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Parii^ 
from  the  main  part  of  which  it  is  separated  hy  the  Champs-Elyste ; 
it  was  constituted  a  suburb  of  Paris  by  Louis  iXV.  in  1659  under  the 
name  of  the  Fauboux^  de  la  Conference.  It  was  indosed  within  the 
wall  erected  in  1786^8,  and  now  resembles  a  litUe  city  within  a 
city,  but  still  preserves  a  rural  and  suburban  chanuster,  with  its  trees, 
gardens,  and  nne  views.  Chaillot  is  built  on  an  eminence  on  1^  right 
bank  of  the  Seine,  and  presents,  when  viewed  from  that  river,  a 
pleasant  appearance.  The  salubrity  of  the  air  and  the  agreeableness 
of  the  prospects  have  led  to  the  erection  of  many  country  houses  in  it : 
the  gardens  of  some  of  these  slope  down  to  the  river.  It  had  formerly 
sevend  religious  houses,  the  most  famous  of  which  were  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Minims  and  the  convent  of  the  Visitation,  founded  in  1651 
by  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  the  widow  of  Charles  I.  of  England.  On 
the  site  of  the  convent  Napoleon  I.  commenced  the  erection  of  a  pal»oe 
for  the  King  of  Rome.  The  Duchess  d'Abrantes,  widow  of  M*">^«1 
Junot,  died  in  a  Maison  de  Sant^  in  Chaillot  in  June  1838.  The 
celebrated  carpet  manufactory,  called  the  Si^voooerie,  la  in  ChsiUot 

CHALABRK.    [Audj^I 

CHALAMONT.    [AiK.J 

CHALCE'DON,  properly  CALCHE'DON,  a  town  of  Bithynia  in 
Asia  Minor,  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  near  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  Bosporus,  and  nearly  opposite  Byzantium. 
It  was  built  by  a  colony  fromllegara,  B.O.  675.  The  earliest  hiatory 
of  Chalcedon  is  connected  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  Megariaa 
colonies.  Its  territoiy  eztended  along  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bos- 
porus. It  was  taken  by  the  Persians  under  Otanes  after  the  Scythian 
ezpedition  of  Darius,  retaken  by  the  Athenians,  then  recovered  its 
independence,  and  entered  into  a  confederation  with  Bysantium  and 
other  neighbouring  cities.  It  was  afterwards  subject  to  the  kings  of 
Bithynia.  The  city  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans  with 
the  rest  of  Bithynia  under  the  will  of'^Nicomedes,  B.a  74 ;  under  the 
empire  it  was  a  free  city.  The  Chalcedonians  having  embra^  the 
part  of  the  pretender  P^copius,  Yalens,  after  his  victoir  over  the 
latter,  ordered  the  walls  of  their  town  to  be  rased.  Chalcedon  was 
taken  by  Chosroes  the  Persian,  A.D.  616.  The  final  destruction  of  the 
dty  is  owing  to  the  Turkey  who  got  materials  for  the  mosques  an4 
other  buildings  of  Constantinople  from  Chalcedon. 

In  Christian  history  Chalcedon  is  known  for  its  council  held  A.S, 
451,  which  was  attended  by  630  bishops  from  both  the  east  and  Uxe 
west  It  was  the  fourth  oecumenic  or  general  council  of  the  church, 
those  of  Nicsea,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus  having  preceded  it,  and 
was  convoked  by  the  emperor  Mardanus.  The  council  coudemned  the 
heresy  of  Sutyches  on  tne  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  By  the  28th  canon 
of  the  same  council,  the  see  of  Constantinople  was  declared  to  be 
equal  in  dignity,  though  nezt  in  place  to  that  of  Rome,  and  full 
jurisdiction  was  given  to  it  over  the  churches  of  Thrace,  Aua,  Pontusi 
and  other  eastern  provinces.  Chalcedon  is  now  a  poor  village,  two 
or  three  miles  south  of  Scutari,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Chrysopolis. 

CHALCIS,  the  capital  of  the  Island  of  Eubcsa,  is  situated  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Euripus — a  strait  which  separates  the  isUmd 
from  BoBotia,  and  is  here  only  40  yards  acrosa  A  rock  surmounted  by 
a  square  castle,  partly  of  Venetian  partly  of  Turkish  erection,  divides 
the  Euripus  into  two  channels,  and  is  connected  with  the  Boootian 
ooast  by  a  stone  bridge  about  70  feet  long,  and  with  the  island  b^  a 
wooden  bridge  about  35  feet  in  length,  which  is  capable  of  bemg 
raised  at  eadi  end  to  admit  the  passsge  of  vessels.  The  western 
channel  .has  a  depth  of  only  about  8  feet  of  water;  the  eastern  one  is 
about  7  or  8  feet  deep,  and  has  been  remarkable  in  all  ages  for  its 
irregular  tides.  [Eubcka.]  At  its  esstem  end  the  wooden  bridge 
communicates  by  a  gate  (over  which  is  still  seen  the  lion  of  St  Mark), 
with  the  large  kastro,  or  citadel,  of  Chalds,  which  is  built  on  a  high 
promontory.  The  bastions  of  the  kastro  are  of  Venetian  construction ; 
the  rest  of  the  outer  walls  were  built  by  the  Turks,  who  have  lefb 
here  an  enormous  piece  of  ordnance  similar  to  those  of  the  Dardanelles 
for  the  defence  of  the  strait  On  the  land  side  the  kastro  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  ghwus  which  formed  the  Turkish  cemetery,  snd  round 
this  the  town  eztends  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  each  horn  of  which 
touches  the  Euripus.    The  town  is  inclosed  on  the  land  side  by  tiu> 
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wted  walls  built  by  the  Venetiaafl,  and  now  emmbUng  to  rain.  Tho 
streets  are  narrow,  but  many  of  the  houses  are  good  and  spaeioos; 
the  best  of  the  houses  and  a  gothio  ohnroh  surmounted  by  square 
towers  were  built  by  the  VenetianB,  who  held  the  plaoe  for  neatly 
three  oenturies  before  its  oonquest  by  the  Turks  in  1470.  The  only 
ancient  remains  in  Chalois  are  fragments  of  white  marble  in  the  walls 
of  the  houses  and  different  stmotures  in  the  town.  The  population 
of  Ghalds  is  about  500O. 

Chalois  is  mentioned  1:^  Homer  ('  IL'  IL  087).  It  was  founded  before 
the  Trojan  war  by  an  lonio  oolony  from  Athens^  and  it  soon  became 
a  great  commeroiaL  oentre,  tracing  with  all  parts  of  the  western  Medi- 
tenanean.  Its  early  greatness  is  attested  by  its  numerous  colonies. 
The  first  of  these  was  CumsB  in  Campania,  whioh  was  founded,  it  is 
said,  in  B.a  1060.  The  peninsula  between  the  Thermaio  and  Singitio 
gulfii  took  the  name  of  Chaloidice,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  number  of 
cities  the  Chalddians  founded  on  it  Among  its  other  important 
settlements  were  Rhegium  in  IteJy,  and  Nazos,  Tauromeninm,  and 
Zande  in  Sidly.  In  the  early  period  of  its  history  Chalois  was 
gOTemed  by  an  aristocracy  called  Hippobotte  (horse-feeders),  who 
were  probably  proprietors  of  the  fortile  plain  that  lay  between  CSialcis 
and  Eretria,  and  was  often  the  cause  of  deadly  wars  between  the 
two  cities.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  PeisiBtratidss  from  Athens  the 
Chalddians  Joined  the  BoBotians  against  the  Athenians ;  but  the  latter 
entering  Euboea  with  a  laige  force  defeated  the  Chalcidiana,  and 
divided  the  lands  of  Hippobotts  among  4000  Athenian  allottees, 
B.O.  6W.  These  settlers  retired  on  the  ^proadi  of  the  Persian  expe- 
dition under  Datis  and  Artaphemes.  ^rom  the  dose  of  the  Persian 
to  the  dose  of  the  Pdoponnesian  wars,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
months,  Chalds  was  subject  to  Athens.  In  the  2lBt  year  of  the 
Pdoponnesian  war  (b-C.  411)  Chalds  recovered  her  independence  for 
a  short  time.  It  was  in  this  interval  that  the  Chalddians,  in  order  to 
secure  a  constant  communication  with  Boeotia,  constructed  a  mole 
across  the  Euripos  with  the  exception  of  a  passage  in  the  centre  wide 
enough  for  only  a  single  ship,  and  defended  by  two  towers  erected  on 
each  nde  of  the  opening  in  the  mole.  Subsequently  Chalds  was 
subject  to  the  Macedonians.  During  the  abeenoe  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  Asia  the  mole  was  fortified  with  towers  and  gates,  and  the 
hill  Canethis  (now  Karababa)  on  the  Boeotian  shore  indosed  with  walls. 
At  this  time  Chalds  was  nearly  nine  miles  in  drcuit^  and  contained 
many  temples,  gymnada,  theatres,  and  other  public  buildings.  In 
the  wan  against  Macedon  the  Romans  took  Chalds  B.a  192,  but  did 
not  occupy  it  permanently.  The  Chalcidians  deserted  the  Romans  in 
the  war  with  the  ^tolians,  and  received  Antiochus  into  the  dty  on 
his  arrival  in  Greece ;  they  subsequently  joined  the  Achaans,  and  the 
town  was  in  consequence  destroyed  by  Mummius.  It  was  soon  rebuilt 
however,  and  existed  in  the  time  of  Stiabo,  who  describes  the  mole. 
In  the  time  of  Justinian  the  mole  vras  so  dilapidated  that  communi- 
cation vrith  the  mainland  could  be  kept  up  cmly  by  placing  wooden 
planks  across  the  breaches.  Chalds  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian.  Aris- 
totle died  in  Chalds ;  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Isieus  the  orator  and 
the  poet  Lycophron.  Before  the  reetoration  of  andent  names  in  the 
kingdom  of  Gneoe,  Chalds  was  called  JSgripo,  a  corruption  of  Euripus. 
Whilst  the  Venetians  held  it  they  called  it  Negrcpont — a  name  which 
was  also  extended  to  the  whole  m  tiie  islaod  of  Euboaa,  and  was  most 
probably  a  corruption  of  Bgripo  and  ponU,  a  bridge.    (iBuBdA.] 

CHALGRAVK    [Oxfobdshirb.1 

CHALON,  or  CHALGN-SUR-SAONE,  chief  town  of  the  third  arron- 
dissement  of  the  department  of  Sadn»«t-Loire  in  France,  is  289  miles 
by  railway  S.S.E.  from  Paris,  and  69  miles  N.  from  Lyon.  It  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sadne  at  the  point  where  that  river  is  joined 
by  the  Canal  du  Centre  which  connects  the  Sadne  with  the  Loire,  in 
46*  46'  61"  N.  Ui,  4*  61'  22"  E.  long.,  and  has  a  population  of  15,719, 
induding  the  whole  commune.  Chalon  is  an  andent  place.  It  occu- 
pies the  dte  of  CdbUJUmum  or  CiAaUiMim^  a  dtv  which  bdonged  to 
the  JBdui  bef<H*e  the  Roman  oonquest  of  GauL  (Cnsar,  'De  Bei 
GaL'  viL  42.)  Quintus  Cicero,  brother  of  tiie  orator,  spent  the  winter 
of  B.a  52  in  Cabillonum.  It  is  a  large  and  handsome  town  built  in 
the  centre  of  a  yast  plain  covered  with  meadows,  cultivated  fields, 
yineyards,  and  patches  of  coppice-wood.  In  the  middle  ages  the  town 
was  much  smaller  than  at  preeent ;  but  a  new  wall  having  been  built 
seyeral  suburbs  were  indoeed.  There  is  still  the  suburb  of  8t- 
Lanrsnt,  dtuated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  joined  to  Chalon 
by  a  stone  bridge  of  five  arches.  This  suburi>  contains  an  hospital 
remarkable  for  its  internal  arrangement  and  the  exoellent  state  in 
which  it  is  kepi 

The  town  is  well  built ;  the  fineet  part  of  it  extends  along  the  riyer, 
the  banks  of  which  are  lined  with  quays.  The  most  remarkable  objects 
sm  the  former  cathedral,  a  gothic  structure  of  tiie  18th  century ;  the 
church  of  St.-Pierre ;  the  hospice  of  St-Laurent  above  mentioned,  whidi 
was  founded  by  FrBn9ois  L  in  1529 ;  the  bodice  of  St-Louis,  founded 
in  1682,  and  an  asylum  for  poor  old  men  and  orphana ;  the  obelisk 
erected  in  1798  to  commemorate  tiie  opening  of  the  canal ;  sad  the 
publie  library.  In  the  centre  of  the  FlaceNde-Beaune,  a  handsome 
square,  there  is  a  beautiftil  fountain  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Nep- 
tune, dudon  has  tribunals  of  first  instanoe  and  of  commerce,  an 
exchange  and  chamber  of  commerce,  a  oollege,  an  agricultural  sodety, 
and  a  theatre.  Among  its  manufactures  are  sUk  stockings,  hate, 
hosiery,  vinegari  oil,  potteiy,  and  imitative  pearls.    There  are  also 


dye-houses,  iron-foundries,  snd  oil  and  flour  mills  worked  by  steam 
machinery.  Com,  flour,  wine,  colonial  products,  cattle,  wood,  fuel- 
wood  for  Lyon,  coal^  charcoal,  iron,  gypsum,  tiles,  bitumen,  and  the 
manufactures  both  of  the  north  and  south  of  France  enter  into  the 
oommerce  of  the  town.  By  means  of  the  SaAne  (whioh  from  Chalon 
is  navigable  for  steamboats),  of  the  railway,  and  the  Canal  du  Centre, 
the  town  has  a  large  transit-trade. 

(Dietionnaire  de  la  France;  Balbi,  Oiographic) 

CHALONKES.    [Mainx-bt-Loibb.] 

CHALONS-SUR-MARNE,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hame,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Mame  in  France ;  head-quarters  of  the 
Fourth  Military  Diviuon ;  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instanoe  and 
of  commerce,  of  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufactures,  of  a 
council  4if  Prud'  Hommes,  and  of  an  agricultural  sodety,  is  situated 
in  48"  57'  21"  N.  Ut,  4"  21'  81''  K  long.,  107  mUes  E.  from  Paris 
by  the  Paris-Strasbourg  railway;  and  has  a  population  of  about 
15,000,  induding  the  whole  commune. 

A  town  existed  on  this  nte  during  the  Roman  dominion  in  Ghiul, 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  '  Itinerary'  of  Antoninus  under  the  name  of 
Durocatalauni,  and  by  Eutropius  under  that  of  Catalauni :  the  prefix 
Durq,  from  a  Celtic  word  denoting  water,  indicates  its  poution  on 
the  bank  of  a  river.  Near  this  town,  a.d.  271,  Aurelian  defeated 
the  army  of  Tetrious,  and  hi  ▲.n.  451  Aetius  defeated  Attlla.  Cata- 
launi was  the  name  of  a  tribe  supposed  to  be  a  subordinate  dan  of 
the  Remi  whom  Cesar  places  in  this  part  D'Anville  thinks  that 
the  andent  name  of  the  town  was  Duro^atalaunum. 

Chalons  is  dtuated  among  meadows  watered  by  the  Mame,  which 
is  hers  crossed  by  a  fine  stone  bridge.  It  wss  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  ramparts,  now  almost  entirely  demolished,  and  entered 
by  six  gates,  one  of  which,  on  the  road  leading  to  Vitry,  has  the 
form  of  a  triumphal  arch.  The  town  is  badly  built,  most  of  the 
houses  being  timber-framed  and  coated  with  lath  and  plaster ;  but 
it  contains  some  fine  structures,  among  which  are  the  cathedral  of 
Bt.-£tienne,  the  churches  of  Notre-Dame,  St-iUpin,  SU^ean,  and 
Stk-Loup,  the  town-house,  the  former  Benedictine  abbey,  now  con- 
yerted  into  barracks,  and  the  residence  of  the  prefect  of  the  depart* 
ment,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  edifices  of  its  kind  in  France.  The 
cathedral  was  originally  built  in  A.D.  450,  on  the  dte  of  a  pagan  temple^ 
and  dedicated  to  Sl-Alpin.  It  fiivquenUy  sufiered  from  fira^  and  taas 
undergone  many  repairs.  The  structure,  which  is  surmounted  b^ 
three  handsome  spires  about  120  feet  high,  and  supported  by  eight 
flying  buttresses  terminating  in  sculptured  pyramids,  is  entered  by 
a  migestio  Greek  door  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  interior,  828  feet 
long  and  72  feet  wide,  consirts  of  a  choir,  nave,  and  aisles.  The 
lof^  vault  of  the  nave  is  sustained  by  10  columns,  above  18  feet  in 
droumference.  In  the  sanctuary  is  one  of  the  huidsomest  grand 
altars  in  France ;  it  is  suimountod  by  a  baldaquin  supported  by  six 
marble  columns.  The  painted  windows,  which  have  suffered  mucbg 
represent  the  story  of  the  creation  and  events  related  in  the  New 
Testament.  Under  the  edifice  ui  an  ancient  crypt  The  chuitsh  <^ 
Notre-Dame  dtuated  in  the  centre  of  the  town  was  oonseorated  in 
1822 ;  it  is  built  in  the  gothic  style,  and  contains  beautiful  painted 
windows  and  a  mosuo  pavement  covered  with  inscriptions.  This 
church  is  classed  among  the  lustorical  monuments  of  France.  Other 
remarkable  objects  at  ChAlons  ore  the  riding-school,  the  theatre,  the 
college,  the  public  library,  containing  20,000  volumes,  the  royal  school 
of  arts  and  trades,  in  which  450  students  are  maintained  by  the 
government  and  instructed  in  several  arts  and  mechanical  trades ;  the 
cabinet  of  natural  histo^,  ^e  botanical  garden,  and  the  magnificent 
promenade  called  '  Le  jfard,'  which  ia  on  the  east  dde  of  the  town, 
snd  coven  an  area  of  19  acres.  The  Jard  indeed  is  a  sort  of  park 
laid  out  in  plots  of  greensward,  which  are  separated  by  86  alleys 
shaded  by  magnificent  elm-trees.  St.  Bernard  preached  to  the 
Crusaders  in  the  Jard.  The  town  giyes  title  to  a  biriiop,  whose  see 
comprises  the  department  of  Mame,  with  the  exception  of  the  arroa- 
dissement  of  Reims.  It  has  two  ecderiastical  seminaries.  The  mania- 
factures  consist  of  fine  rateens,  girthweb^  woolcombers*  cards,  hosieij, 
ootton  yam,  and  leather ;  the  chief  articles  of  commeroe  are  com, 
hemp,  wool,  rapeseed  oil,  and  Champagne  wine. 

{JHetionmaire  de  la  France;  Balbi,  Cfioaraphie;  Aummaire  pom 
VAn  1858 ;  Almcmae  de  (htha,  1854.) 

CHAL0S8E.    [Lakdh.] 

CHALUS.    rViEwiTE,  BUutil] 

CHAMBfiRT,  the  capital  of  the  prorinoe  eaUed  Sayoy  Proper,  is 
also  the  most  oondderable  town  in  all  Savoy,  and  the  reddenoe  of 
the  military  goyemor  of  that  duchy,  and  of  the  senate  or  hi^ 
court  of  justice  for  all  its  provinces.  It  lies  at  an  elevation  of  980  feet 
above  the  sea,  hi  a  fine  vuley,  between  two  ridges  which  run  north« 
west  and  south-esst  from  the  Rhtoe  to  the  Is^ra  The  valley  ii 
watered  by  the  river  Ldsse  which  foils  into  the  pretty  lake  of  Bourgeli 
8  miles  north-west  of  Chamb4ry.  The  valley  from  Bourget  to  Mont* 
m41ian  is  about  18  miles  long  and  8  miles  bread.  It  abounds  with 
vines,  and  the  lower  part  is  rich  in  pasture,  but  is  subject  to  sudden 
Inundations  from  the  swdling  of  the  mountain  streams.  The  dimats 
Is  mild,  bdng  sheltered  fr<»n  the  north  winds.  Chambdry  has  a 
xoyal  college,  an  academy  <rf  sdences,  which  publishee  its  memoirs; 
a  sodefy  of  agriculture  and  commerce ;  a  public  library  of  16,000 
yolumcs;  a  museum;  a  theatre;  and  a  school  of  drawing.    There 
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are  many  hospiialB,  hoiuM  for  refdgie^  and  other  charitable  inati- 
tutioDS  in  the  town.  General  de  Boigne,  a  native  of  ChamMiy, 
having  made  a  large  fortune  in  the  aervice  of  the  ESaat  India  GompanT, 
•pent  three  milliona  and  a  half  of  firanca  in  founding  two  hospitala 
and  makmg  improyemente  in  the  town.  A  street  haa  been  named 
after  him,  and  a  monunent  was  lately  erected  to  hia  memory.  With 
the  exception  of  the  principal  street  and  a  few  aquares  which  are 
adorned  with  fountains,  the  town  ia  irregularly  built.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  four  oonventa,  three  monasteries^  and 
three  barracks.  There  axe  renudns  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Dukes 
of  Saroy  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  by  the  Lyon  road.  The 
churches  of  Chamb^ry  haye  some  good  paintings.  The  population 
of  the  town  and  suburbs  is  about  16,000,  and  in  addition  to  this 
there  is  usually  a  garrison  of  about  2000  men  stationed  in  the  town. 
The  old  ramparts  &ye  been  leyelled  and  conyerted  into  public  walka. 
Among  the  industrial  products  of  Chamb^ry  are  silk-gauze,  lace, 
leather,  soap,  hats,  kc  There  is  also  some  toide  in  liqueurs,  wine, 
metals,  Ac  Many  families  of  the  nobility  of  Savoy  reside  in  this 
town.  Amadous  V.  was  the  first  duke  of  Savoy  who  established  his 
residence  hera  Chamb^ry  gives  title  to  an  ardibishop.  It  haa  pro- 
duced many  distinguished  men ;  among  others,  the  AbM  de  St.  BLlSal, 
Yaugelas,  Albania  Beaumont^  known  for  his  travels  in  the  Alps ;  the 
painters  Berengier  and  Beiger;  and  the  two  Counta  de  Maistre, 
Xavier  and  Joseph,  well  known  in  contemporary  literature.  The 
province  of  Chamb^ry  has  an  area  of  684  square  miles ;  in  1848  the 
population  was  152,468.  [Sayot.]  A  railway  has  been  projected  to  run 
from  Ohamb^ry  to  Turin,  up  the  valley  of  the  Arc  as  far  as  Modane, 
and  thence  by  a  tunnel  under  Mont  Cecois  into  the  valley  of  the  Donk 
Chamb^iy  has  electro-telegraphic  communication  with  Turin. 

CHAMBORD.    [LoibzetvChxb.] 

CHAMOND.ST.    [Loire.] 

CHAMOUNT,  or  CHAMONIX,  an  Alpine  vaUey  in  Savoy,  at  the 
foot  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  runa  north-east  and  south-west^  being  in 
length  about  13  miles,  and  about  2  miles  in  breadth  :  it  is  watere4 
by  the  Arve,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Col  de  Balme,  at  the  north- 
east extremity  of  the  valley.  The  Arve  is  joined  in  the  middle  of  the 
valley  by  the  Arveron,  which  issues  out  of  the  glacier  of  Montanvert. 
The  valley  is  bounded  to  the  east  and  south-east  by  the  great  chain 
of  the  Pennine  Alps,  which  dividea  this  part  of  Savoy  from  the  Yal 
d'Aosta  in  Piedmont,  forming  a  succession  of  lofty  peaks  called 
Aiguilles  (Needles),  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  known  by  the 
names  of  Aiguilles  de  Tour,  Axventi^re,  Verte,  Dru,  Aiguille  du 
Midi,  and  lastly  Mont  Blanc,  which  rears  itself  high  above  the  rest, 
at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  valley.  The  clefts  between  these 
different  mountains  are  &e  receptacles  of  extensive  graders,  which 
alope  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  fields  of  the  valley  of  Ghamouny. 
The  principal  one  called  La  Mer  de  Glace  spreads  itself  between  two 
parallel  masses  of  the  great  chain,  formed  by  the  Q4ant  and  lorasse 
on  one  side,  and  the  Dru,  Montanvert,  Gharmoi^  and  Aiguille  du 
Midi  on  the  other.  The  length  of  this  icy  sea  is  about  6  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  about  2  miles.  A  branch  of  it  alopes  down  through 
an  opening  between  the  Dru  and  the  Montanvert  towarda  the  valley 
of  Ghamouny.  On  the  west  side  the  valley  of  Ghamouny  is  bounded 
by  the  Brevent,  8000  feet  high,  which  is  an  o£bet  of  Uie  group  of 
the  Buet,  the  summit  of  which  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and 
which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Arve  from  that  of  we  Gifi&e.  From 
the  Brevent  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  great  chain  opposite, 
with  aU  ita  peaks  and  glaciers,  as  well  as  of  the  group  of  the  Buet 
towards  the  north,  and  of  the  other  mountaius  of  the  interior  of 
Savoy.  The  view  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley  itself  is  too  confined 
(the  mountains  rising  abruptly  like  waUs  above  it)  to  give  a  just  idea  of 
the  extent  and  height  of  that  great  mass  of  Alps.  The  Montanvert  is 
ascended  on  mules,  and  thus  &e  sea  of  ice  may  be  reached,  but  the 
latter  part  of  the  excursion  is  not  without  some  risk,  on  account  of 
the  numerous  crevices  in  the  ice,  which  are  of  unfathomable  depth ; 
strangers  who  venture  on  the  gUders  should  trust  implicitly  to  their 
guides. 

The  road  from  Geneva  to  Ghamouny  follows  t£e  course  of  the  Arve 
bv  Bonneville,  St.-Martin,  and  Servoa.  The  approach  to  the  vidley  of 
Ghamouny  from  St.-Martin  is  nearly  as  interesting  aa  the  viJley  itsel£ 
The  cascade  and  the  little  lake  of  Ghede,  and  the  sceneiy  about  Ser- 
vos, are  remarkably  fine.  Travellers  put  up  at  Le  ]hieux^,  which  is 
the  principal  village  in  the  valley  of  Ghamouny. 

Beaides  Le  Prieur^  which  derives  its  name  from  a  former  convent 
of  Benedictine^  founded  here  in  1099,  the  vallev  of  Ghamouny  has 
several  other  villages  or  hamlets.  The  whole  vaUey  contains  about 
8000  inhabitanta,  and  is  divided  into  four  parishes.  It  produces  some 
barley  and  oats,  but  the  chief  property  of  the  inhabitanta  consiBts  in 
cattle ;  very  good  honey  is  also  got  here.  From  1000  to  2000  stran- 
fen  visit  this  valley  evei^  summer,  and  their  expenditure  forms  an 
important  addition  to  the  moome  of  the  natives.  At  Le  Prieur^  are 
oollectiona  of  minerals,  crystals,  amethysts,  topaaes,  and  other  fine 
stones  which  are  found  in  the  mountains.  The  viUage  of  Le  Prieur^ 
is,  according  to  Saussure,  8346  feet  above  the  sea,  so  that  the  perpen- 
dicular hei^t  of  Mont  Blanc  above  the  level  of  the  vall^  is  12,386 
feet  Owing  however  to  the  vast  buttresses  which  Mont  Blanc 
throws  out  towards  the  valley  of  Ghamouny  ita  height  does  not  strike 
so  much  on  this  aide  as  on  the  Italian  side,  towarda  the  narrow  valley 


called  All^  Blanche  and  Yal  d'Entr^ves,  where  it  rises  more  abraptly 
and  in  a  single  mass. 

The  valley  of  Ghamouny  was  not  frequented  by  travellen  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Saussure,  Deluc,  and  Bourrit 
made  ita  beauties  known,  aa  weU  as  its  advantages,  aa  a  atation  torn 
which  to  explore  the  group  of  Mont  Blanc.  In  one  respect  the  valley 
of  Ghamouny  is  inferior  to  the  other  Alpine  valleys  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland  and  other  parts  of  central  Switserland ;  it  haa  no  waterfalls, 
but  there  is  a  stillness  in  its  scenery  which  adds  to  ita  imposiag  eiBect. 

GHAMPAGNE,  one  of  the    provinces  into  which  Fhmoe  was 
divided  before  the  revolution  of  1793,  waa  bounded  N.  Ivy  Belgium, 
R  by  Lorraine,  the  duchy  of  Bar,  and  Franche-Gomt^  S.  by  Bour^ 
gogne,  and  W.  by  L'Isle-de-EVance.    It  waa  divided  into  8  districts : — 
1.  Ghampagne  Proper,  which  contained  the  towna  of  Troyes,  ChAlons- 
Bur-Mame,  Sainte-M^nehould,  Epemay,  and  Yertua;  2.  Remois,  in 
which  were  Beima,  Bocroy,  Fiames,  and  GhAteau-Porcien ;  8.  Bethe- 
laia,  the  chief  towns  of  which  were  Bethel,  M^zi^res,  Gharleville,  and 
Dondiery ;  4.  Perthois,  in  which  were  Yitry-le-Fran$oia  and  St-Dizier ; 
5.  Yallage^  containing  JoinviUe,  Bar-aur-Aube,  Arcis-sm>Aube,  and 
Yaasy;   6.  Basbiqkt;   7.   Senonaia,  comprising  the  towns  of  Sens, 
Joigny,  Tonnerre,  and  Ghably ;  8.  Brie-GluimpenoiBe,  which  contained 
Meaux,    Provins,    GhAteau-Thierry,    Goulommiers,    Montereau-faut- 
Tonne,  and  Bray-aux^Seine.    The  greatest  length  of  the  province  was 
about  180  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  160  miles.    The  surface 
presents  extensive  plaina  with  rangea  of  hiUa,  particularly  towards 
the  eaat  and  north.    The  aoil  and  produce  are  of  great  variety.    In 
some  parts,  especially  in  the  plains,  the  soil  Ib  light,  resting  on  a  chalk 
bottom,  iU  fitted  for  tiUage,  but  producing  tolerably  good  pasture; 
in  others  it  is  deep  and  loamy,  yielding  excellent  wheat,  vegetables, 
and  fhxita  of  all  kinda.     Most  of  the  hills  are  planted  with  vines, 
which  produce  the  famous  Ghampagne  wines. 

The  greater  part  of  Ghampagne  Ib  comprehended  in  the  baain  of 
the  Seine^  by  which,  and  by  ita  tributaries,  the  Mame,  the  Aube,  and 
the  Tonne,  it  ia  watered.  To  these  rivera  we  may  add  the  Aisne  (a 
feeder  of  the  Oiae),  with  ita  tributaries  the  Suippe  and  the  Ydle,  the 
Annan$on,  and  the  Serain,  feeders  of  the  Yonne;  and  the  Meuse^ 
which  watera  the  nortii-eastem  and  northern  parte.  The  Seine,  Aub^ 
Mame,  Aiane,  Yonne,  and  Meuae  are  navigabla 

Ghampagne  included  two  archbishopricB,  Reims  and  Sens;  four 
bishoprics,  Langres,  Ghftions,  Troyes,  and  Meaux,  and  a  gretki  number 
of  abbeys,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  that  of  Glairvaux.  It 
now  forms  the  departments  of  Mabns,  Hauts-Mabvb,  Aubx,  Ab- 
DXNNBS,  and  part  of  those  of  Yonnb,  Aibvb,  Sxutb-bt-Mabkb,  Hbx»i^ 
GdTB-D'Oa,  HAUTB-SAdBB,  and  Yosobs. 

In  the  time  of  Juliua  Gsesar  the  territory  subsequently  called 
Ghampagne  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Bemi,  the  Sdnonee,  the 
Lingones,  and  the  Tricasses,  from  whom  the  names  of  the  cities 
Beims^  Sens,  Langres,  and  Troyea  are  derived.  It  waa  one  of  the 
parta  of  (Hul  whidh  remained  longest  in  the  possession  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  After  the  Buigundiana  and  Franks  had  crossed  the  Rhine 
and  acquired  settlementB  in  that  country,  and  the  south  and  west 
parts  had  been  occupied  by  the  Yisigoths,  nay  even  after  the  Roman 
empire  itself  had  Mien,  and  the  last  emperor  of  Rome  had  been 
deposed  in  the  person  of  Augustulus  (a.d.  476),  ^gidius  and  hia  son 
SyagriuB,  who  governed  this  part  of  G«ul  in  the  name  of  the  emperor 
of  the  West,  continued  in  possession  of  their  authority  and  still 
m)held  the  Roman  nam&  However  in  486  Syagrius  was  defeated  by 
Clovis  and  Ragnacariua,  confederated  princes  of  ^e  Franks,  and 
Ghampagne  beoune  a  portion  of  the  extensive  kingdom  over  which 
Glovis  reigned.  After  the  death  of  Glovis  (a.d.  511)  it  became  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia,  one  of  those  into  which  the  statea 
acquired  and  ruled  by  him  were  dismembered.  It  probably  about 
thia  time  got  the  name  of  Gampania  (Champagne),  which  is  met  with 
in  the  works  of  Gregory  of  Toun,  who  wrote  in  the  6th  century. 
From  the  time  of  GWles  the  Simple  to  the  year  1274  Ghampagne 
waa  governed  by  counta  and  dukee^  who,  at  first  appointed  by  the 
king,  had  contrived  to  render  th^  power  hereditaiy.  On  the  deatk 
of  Henri  III.,  count  of  Ghampagne  and  kin£^  of  Navarre,  in  the  last- 
mentioned  year,  Ghampagne  reverted  to  the  crown  of  France  in 
consequence  of  the  marriage  of  hia  daughter,  Joan  of  Navarre,  to 
Philippe  le  BeL  The  female  nobility  of  Ghampagne  enjoyed  in  the 
middle  agea  the  remarkable  privilege  of  transmitting  tiieir  rank  to 
their  children,  even  if  the  husband  were  ignoble.  This  privilege,  called 
*  la  noblesse  de  la  ventre,'  waa  granted  by  Gharles  le  Ghauve  after  the 
battle  of  Fontenay  (June  25,  841)  in  order  to  repair  the  loss  of  the 
Ghampagne  nobles,  almost  all  of  whom  were  slain  on  that  day. 

(Beaugier,  MHnoiret  Hittorigwi  de  la  Province  de  Ohampoffne; 
B6nxLt,  Bittoire  de»  OonUet  de  Champagne  a  de  Brie,  Paris,  1889; 
JHetionnaire  de  la  France,) 

GHAMPAGNE.    [Anr.] 

GHAMPLAIN,  a  lake  of  considerable  extent,  situated  on  the 
northern  boundary  of,  but  almost  entirelv  within,  the  United  Statea 
of  North  America.  It  derives  its  name  nom  Samuel  de  Ghamplatn, 
a  French  naval  officer,  who  was  govemor^eneral  of  Ganada  in  the 
17th  century.  It  divides,  for  more  than  100  miles,  the  state  of  New 
York  from  that  of  Yermont^  and  ita  most  northern  extremity  belongs 
to  Lower  Ganada.  It  stretches  in  a  direction  very  neariy  fiom  soutii 
to  north  from  43*  80'  to  45''  i',  or  through  109  miles.    The  lake  may 
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be  considered  as  extending  still  farther  north  in  the  narrow  channel 
called  the  river  Chambly,  or  Sorel,  as  far  as  the  town  of  St.  Jean,  in 
Lower  Canada ;  this  will  add  about  80  miles  more  to  its  length.  Its 
area  may  be  between  600  and  700  square  miles.  Its  breadth  varies 
from  about  half  a  mile  to  20  miles,  and  its  depth  from  50  feet  to 
280  feet.  On  both  sides  of  the  lake  are  high  grounds  which  rise  to  a 
considerable  elevation.  Owing  to  this  circumstance  the  numerous 
rivers  which,  from  the  east  as  well  as  from  the  west,  empty  them- 
selves into  the  lake,  though  they  run  from  40  to  60  miles,  are  only 
navigable  at  their  mouths ;  the  entire  fall  in  their  course  being  from 
500  to  1000  feet.  The  short  river  which  issues  from  Lake  George 
and  enters  Lake  Champlain  at  its  southern  extremity  is  likewise 
unfit  for  navigation  on  account  of  its  rapids  and  cataracts.  Lake 
George  is  nearly  200  feet  above  Lake  Champlain,  and  Lake  Champlain 
only  90  feet  above  the  tide-water  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  lake  is 
navigated  by  vessels  of  100  tons  burden,  and  by  steamers  of  large 
size.  It  dischai^es  its  waters  by  the  Chambly,  or  Sorel,  which  leaves 
it  at  its  most  northern  extremity  and  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  near 
the  town  of  Sorel,  or  William  Henry.  The  Chambly  is  navigable  for 
river-baigcs,  and  affords  a  line  of  communication  between  the  United 
States  and  Lower  Canada.  The  Champlain  Canal  commences  at 
Whitehall,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  runs  in  a 
general  southern  course  to  the  Hudson  at  Fort  Edward.  From  Fort 
Edward  it  runs  southward  along  the  west  side  of  the  river  past 
Saratoga,  and  joins  the  Erie  at  Watervliet  above  Albany.  The  whole 
length  of  the  canal,  including  about  17  miles  of  improved  river- 
navigation,  is  64  miles.  By  this  canal  a  water-communication  is 
opened  between  the  Hudson  and  the  St^  Lawrence  through  Lake 
Champlain.  It  was  completed  in  1822.  Among  the  numerous 
islands  of  Lake  Champlain,  the  largest  are  North  and  South  Hero 
and  Lamotte,  belonging  to  the  state  of  Yermontb  The  lake  abounds 
with  salmon,  salmon-trout,  sturgeon,  pickerel,  and  other  fish. 

The  principal  towns  on  or  near  the  lake,  are  Plattsbuigh, 
St.  Albuis,  Burlington  [Burldtoton],  and  Whitehall  In  September 
1814,  a  naval  battle  was  fought  on  this  lake,  near  Plattsbuigh,  in 
which  Commodore  Maodonough,  tbe  American  comnumder,  defeated 
the  British  fleet.    (Darby ;  Bouchette.) 

CHANDERNAGORE,  the  chief  town  of  the  French  possessions  in 
India,  is  situated  on  the  river  Hoogly,  in  22'  52'  N.  lat,  88"  12' 
E.  long.,  distant  about  16  miles  N.N.W.  from  Calcutta.  The  popula- 
tion in  1841  was  about  36,000 ;  of  which  number  the  European 
residents  did  not  amount  to  300.  The  town  is  well  situated,  the 
streets  are  straight  and  the  houses  are  well  built,  but  the  town  has 
decreased  in  importance  owing  to  its  trade  having  declined.  Th« 
French  settled  at  Chandemagore  in  1676;  the  British  dispossessed 
them  of  it  in  1759  :  it  was  restored  to  the  French  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  in  1816. 

CHANTILLY.     [Oisb.] 

CHAOURCE.    [AUBB.] 

CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH,  Derbyshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Chapel-en-le-Frith  and  hundred 
of  High  Peak,  is  situated  in  53"  19'  N.  lat,  1"  54'  W.  long.,  distant 
40  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Derby,  and  167  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from 
London  by  road.^  The  population  of  the  parish  was  3214  in  1851. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby  and 
diocese  of  Lichfield.  Chapel-en-le-Frith  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
17  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  69,498  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  11,493. 

Chapel-en-le-Frith  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Peak  district,  and 
on  the  border  of  Cheshire.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Thomas  li  Becket,  is  a  Grecian  building,  erected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  centuxy.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and 
Baptists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National  and  Infant 
schools,  a  mutual  improvement  society  for  young  men,  and  a  savings 
bank.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  The  town  of  Chapel-en- 
le-Frith  stands  on  the  side  of  an  eminence,  at  an  elevation  of  566  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low-water.  The  town  is  partially  lighted 
with  gas,  which  is  supplied  by  the  owners  of  a  cotton  manufactory  in 
the  neighbourhood.  A  cotton  manufactory  and  a  paper-mill  give 
employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Peak  Forest  lime- 
works,  which  are  about  three  miles  east  from  the  town,  give  employ- 
ment in  the  carting  of  lime  to  Manchester.  The  Peak  Forest  Canal 
runs  three  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Chapel-en-le-Frith ;  communi- 
cation with  it  is  maintained  by  a  short  branch  of  the  Peak  Forest 
railway.  There  is  a  small  market  on  Thursday ;  and  numerous  fairs 
are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  wool,  and 
provisions. 

(Lysons,  Magna  Britannia;  Communication  from  Chapel-en-le^ 
Fiith.) 

CHAPEL-HILL.    [Carolina,  North.] 

CHARD,  Somersetshire,  a  market-town,  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Chard  and  hundred  of  Kingsbury 
East,  is  situated  in  50"  52'  N.  lat,  2**  57'  W.  long.,  distant  50  miles 
S.S.W.  from  Bristol,  and  139  miles  W.S.W.  from  London  by  road. 
Taunton,  the  nearest  station  on  the  Great  Western  line  of  railway, 
which  is  13  miles  from  Chard,  is  163  miles  from  London.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  borough  of  Chard  in  1851  was  2291.  The  borough  is 
governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  couzioillorsy  one  of  whom  is  mayor. 

OBOO.  DIY.  voii,  n. 


The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Taunton,  and  diocese 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  Chard  Poor-Law  Union  contains  34  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  57,946  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
26,085. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Sui*vey,  the  manor  of  Chard,  then 
called  Cerdre,  was  held  by  the  bishop  of  Wells.  The  borough  seiit 
members  to  Parliament  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward 
III.,  but  not  since.  The  town  stands  on  the  high  ground  on  the  south 
border  of  the  county,  close  to  Devonshire.  The  streets,  which  are 
rather  irregularly  laid  out,  are  lighted  with  gas ;  the  houses  are  gene- 
rally well-built.  The  market-house,  an  ancient  structure,  was  origi- 
nally built  as  a  court-house  for  the  assizes.  The  parish  church,  in 
the  perpendicular  style,  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The 
Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of 
worship.  Chard  possesses  an  Endowed  Grammar  school  of  ancient 
foundation,  which  had  30  scholars  in  1852.  There  is  a  National 
school.  An  hospital  founded  in  1662  by  Richard  Harvey,  and  rebuilt 
in  1841,  maintains  16  poor  persons,  legally  settled  in  the  borough, 
natives  having  the  preference.  The  lace  trade  is  carried  on  in  Chard ; 
two  lai^ge  manufactories  employing  several  hundred  persons.  There 
are  also  two  iron  foundries.  A  canal  connects  Chard  with  Bridgewater, 
and  on  the  wharf  at  Chard  are  extensive  warehouses.  The  market  is 
on  Monday ;  fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Wednesdays  in  May,  August, 
and  November.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

{CommunicatioM  from  Chard.) 

CHARENTE,  a  department  in  the  south-west  of  France,  takes  its 
name  from  its  principal  river  the  Charente.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
departments  of  Deux-Sdvres  and  Haute-Vienne,  E.  by  those  of  Vienne 
and  Dordogne,  and  S.  and  W.  by  those  of  Dordogne  and  Charente- 
Inf^rieure.  The  department  lies  between  45"  12'  and  W  7'  N.  lat., 
0**  50'  £.  and  0**  30'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north-east  to 
south-west  is  75  miles ;  the  average  breadth  is  35  miles.  The  area 
according  to  the  cadastral  returns  of  1851  is  2295*6  square  miles,  and 
the  population  according  to  the  census  of  the  same  year  amounted  to 
382,912,  which  gives  166*68  to  the  square  mile,  being  8*03  below  the 
average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

Swrface. — The  department  comprises  the  whole  of  the  former  pro- 
vinces of  Angoumois,  to  which  on  the  west  has  been  added  a  small 
strip  of  Saintonge,  on  the  north  portions  of  Poitou  and  Marche,  and 
on  the  east  an  inconsiderable  part  of  Limousin.  It  presents  a  surface 
diversified  by  several  ranges  of  hills,  sandy  and  calcareous  plains^ 
artificial  meadows,  heaths,  and  rocks.  The  hills,  which  are  pretty 
equal  in  height,  consist  of  layers  of  the  fossiliferous  deposits,  and  are 
in  many  places  covered  with  chestnut  forests.  The  soil  is  dry,  but 
produces  abundance  of  corn  and  wine.  There  is  but  little  natural 
grass-land,  but  the  moorland  pastures  of  the  arrondissements  of 
Barbezieux  and  Confolens  serve  for  the  outrun  of  a  large  number  of 
eattle  and  sheep. 

hydrography  and  Communieationa. — The  chief  river  of  the  depart- 
ment is  the  Charente,  which  rising  in  Haute-Vienne  and  flowing  north- 
west crosses  the  north-east  of  the  department  of  Charente,  and  enters 
that  of  Vienne  as  far  as  Civray ;  from  this  town  it  turns  south,  and 
again  entering  the  department  of  Charente  passes  Verteuil,  Mansle, 
and  Angouldme,  whence  flowing  westward  past  Ch&teaimeuf,  Jamao, 
and  Cognac,  it  enters  the  department  of  Charente-Infdrieure ;  here  it 
runs  north-west  past  Saintes,  and  Rochefort,  of  which  it  forms  the 
harbour,  and  falls  into  the  ocean  opposite  Isle-Madame.  The  Charente 
Ib  subject  to  inundations  which  greatly  contribute  to  the  fertility  of 
the  land  along  its  banks ;  its  course  is  rapid,  but  the  navigation  up- 
wards is  facilitated  by  means  of  27  large  sluices  designed  to  keep  the 
water  between  each  pair  of  sluices  in  a  state  approaching  to  equili- 
brium. Its  whole  length  is  200  miles,  of  which  118  miles  are  navi- 
gable ;  the  tide  ascends  it  to  a  littlo  above  Saintes,  and  steamers  ply 
up  the  river  as  far  as  Angouldme.  The  Tardoire  rises  in  Haute- 
Vienne,  flows  west  past  La-Rochefoucauld|  below  which  it  receives  the 
Bandiat  on  its  left  bank.  These  two  rivers  flow  in  high  channels 
through  a  calcareous  soil,  abounding  in  caverns  and  grottoes,  which 
absorb  some  of  their  waters,  for  the  volume  of  the  imited  stream 
becomes  veiy  much  diminished  as  it  approaches  the  Charente,  which 
it  enters  after  receiving  the  Bognewre  a  little  above  Mansle.  The  lost 
waters  are  supposed  to  give  rise  to  another  feeder  of  the  Charente, 
the  Towvre$t  the  source  of  which  at  Beaulieu  resembles  that  of  the 
Sorgue  in  Vauduse,  and  rivals  it  in  beauty.  The  N€  rises  in  the 
south  of  the  department^  and  enters  the  Charente  below  Cognaa  The 
Seugne  flows  through  the  south-west  of  Charente-Inf^rieure,  and  joins 
the  Charente  east  of  Saintes.  The  principal  feeders  of  the  Charente 
on  the  right  bank  are  the  Antoine,  which  falls  in  below  Cognac,  and 
the  Boutonne,  which,  rising  in  the  department  of  Deux-S^vres,  flows 
through  the  Charente -Inf^rieure,  passing  St-Jean-d'Ang^ly  and 
Tonnay-Boutonne,  and  enters  the  Charente  about  15  miles  from  its 

mouth. 

The  north-east  of  the  department  is  crossed  by  the  Vienne,  which 
is  joined  to  the  Charente  by  the  Canal-de-Poitou.  The  southern 
border  of  the  department  is  formed  by  the  Nizonne  and  the  Dronne, 
which  receives  the  Nizonne  and  the  Tude  on  its  right  bank,  and  falls 
into  the  Isle,  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogna  In  the  arrondisSement  of 
Confolens,  there  is  a  great  number  of  ponds.  All  the  waters  of  the 
department  abound  in  fish. 
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The  department  is  trayened  by  5  nAtional  and  9  departmental 
roada,  and  by  one  military  road.  The  Paris-Bordeaux  railway,  through 
Orleans  and  Tours,  baa  above  60  miles  of  its  length  in  this  department, 
which  it  enters  between  Ruffec  and  Civray  on  the  north,  and  running 
south  past  Angouldme  crosses  the  extreme  southern  boundary  of 
Charente  a  little  south  of  Chalais. 

The  department  contains  1,469,201  acres,  of  which  917,108  acres 
are  under  tillage  and  meadows ;  245,861  under  yineyards ;  195,885  are 
covered  with  woods  and  forests,  and  89,967  acres  with  heaths,  marshes, 
and  waters.  The  annual  quantity  of  bread-stuffs  and  potatoes  pro- 
duced amount  to  515,000  quarters,  of  oats  48,000  quarters,  and  of 
chestnuts  35,000  quarters.  Of  wine  25,344,000  gallons  are  produced, 
none  of  which  is  in  high  repute ;  the  wine-growers  apply  themselves 
more  to  the  distillation  of  brandy  than  to  the  improvement  of  their 
wines,  each  possessing  a  still,  and  superintending  the  process  of  dis- 
tillation on  his  own  premises.  The  famous  Cognac  brandies,  called 
'fines  Champagnes  de  Cognac'  (of  which  not  more  than  6000  butts  are 
produced  annually,  but  the  quantity  sold  under  the  name  exceeds 
15,000  butts),  ars  distilled  from  the  juice  of  a  white  grape  called 
'foUe  blanche';  brandies  made  from  red  wines  are  considered  greatly 
inferior.  Truffles  are  very  abundant ;  it  is  calculated  that  the  quantity 
annually  brought  to  market  produces  about  800,000  francs.  Saffron 
is  cultivated.  A  great  number  of  pigs  are  fattened,  and  cattle  for  the 
Paris  market ;  poultry  is  good  and  plentiful.  The  climate  is  agreeable 
and  temperate,  and  the  air  is  pure ;  strong  winds  from  the  west  and 
Bouth-west  sometimes  prevail 

Mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  antimony  are  woi^ed;  a  good  deal  of 
bar-iron  and  steel  are  manufactured;  building  stone,  gypsum,  and 
grinding  stone  are  found.  Next  to  brandy,  paper  is  the  most  im- 
portant article  of  manufacture;  broadcloth,  linen,  sailcloth,  cordage, 
hats,  corks,  oak-staves,  hoops,  and  pottery  are  also  made.  There  are 
1444  wind-  and  water-mills,  including  paper-mills,  5  smelting  furnaces, 
and  887  factories  of  various  kinds.  The  commerce  of  the  department 
consists  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  products  named  before,  and 
of  oil,  nuts,  casks,  rags,  lai^ge  chestnuts  called  marrons,  ftc. 

The  department  is  divided  into  5  arrondissements,  which,  with  their 
subdivisions,  are  as  follows : — 


ArrondisaemenU. 

CaAtons. 

Communes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  AngouUma 

2.  Cognac        .         .     . 

3.  Euifec      . 

4.  Barbezieux          ,     . 

5.  Confolcns 

9 
4 

4 
6 
6 

144 
70 
82 
88 
70 

187,696 
57,959 
59,260 
56,557 
71,440 

Total    .        .     . 

29 

454 

382,912 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  ANQOULfiuB.  Mont' 
Brofif  16  miles  E.  from  Angouldme,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tardoire, 
has  3200  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  iron  and  paper.  L<i-Jloche- 
foucauld,  12  miles  K.E.  firom  Angouldme,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tardoire,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  verv  ancient  bridge,  has  28  00  inhabilr 
ants ;  close  to  the  town  is  an  old  castle,  flanked  by  four  round  towers, 
in  which  the  author  of  *  Les  Maximes'  was  bom.  St.-Afoand-de-Boixe, 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Charente ;  BlanioCf  in  a  fine  com  and  grape 
district,  8.  of  Angouldme ;  BouiUae,  N.E.  of  Angouldme ;  and  Muelle 
on  the  Touvre  (which  has  a  laige  foundry  for  iron  cannon  used  by 
the  French  navy,  a  powder-mill,  and  several  blast-furnaces  and  iron 
foundries),  are  the  most  important  of  the  other  towns,  having  each 
about  2000  inhabitants. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Oognae,  which  has 
tribunals  of  first  instance,  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  several  brandy  dis- 
tilleries, and  a  population  of  4118.  It  stcmds  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
district,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Charente,  and  is  pretty  well  built. 
It  is  the  entep6t  for  the  excellent  brandies  of  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, has  some  potteries  and  tan-yards,  and  also  a  considerable  trade 
in  wine,  spirits,  Unseed,  and  juniper-berries.  The  remains  of  the  elm 
under  which  the  Duchess  of  Angouldme  gave  birth  to  Francis  I.,  in 
1494,  are  still  seen  in  the  park  that  surrounds  the  old  castle  above 
the  town.  Chdteauneuff  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Charente,  has  2336 
inhabitants ;  near  it  is  a  grotto  containing  curious  stalactites.  Jofmw^ 
memorable  for  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^  in  1569, 
stands  K  of  Cognac  on  the  Charente,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
fine  suspension-bridge ;  it  has  lai^ge  brandy  distilleries,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  2510.  Segonzac,  7  miles  S.  from  Cognac,  has  2620  inhabitants, 
who  distil  brandy  of  the  best  quality. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Ruffec,  27  miles  by 
railway  N.  from  Angouldme,  near  the  junction  of  the  Lieu  with  the 
Charente.  The  town  is  well  built,  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a 
ooUege,  and  3000  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  com,  chestnuts,  truffles, 
cheese,  &c.  Kear  it  there  is  an  extensive  forest,  and  the  remains  of 
a  fine  old  castle  called  the  Ch&teau  de  Broglie.  Aitjrt,  S.  of  Ruffec, 
in  a  distiict  fertile  in  grapes,  com,  flax,  and  hemp ;  MansU,  on  the 
Charente ;  VerteuU,  4  miles  E.  from  Ruffec,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Charente ;  and  VUUfagnan,  6  miles  W.  from  Ruffec,  are  the  chief  towns 
of  the  other  cantons,  each  with  less  than  2000  inhabitants. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Barhetieux,  20 
mUes  S.S.W.  from  Angouldme,  on  the  road  to  Bordeaux ;  it  has 


tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  manufSftctures  of  linen 
and  leather,  and  a  population  of  3335.  Avbeterre,  which  stands  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  near  the  Dronne,  and  has  a  church  out  in  the  rock 
exactly  under  the  court-yard  of  a  castle  that  crowns  the  summit  of 
the  hill ;  Baignet,  8  miles  from  Barbezieux ;  Ckalaii,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tude ;  MorUmoreau,  S.  of  Barbezieux ;  and  Brouac,  are 
small  places  that  give  names  to  the  other  cantons. 

5.  In  the  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  ConfolenSf  which 
stands  at  the  junction  of  a  small  stream,  called  Ooire,  with  the  Yienne ; 
it  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  a  public  library  of  12,000 
volumes,  and  2765  inhabitants,  who  rear  great  numbers  of  cattle  on 
the  pastures  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  carry  on  some  trade  in  timber, 
oak-staves,  and  leather.  Ohabanau,  on  the  Yienne;  CKampaffne- 
Mouton,  on  the  little  river  Aigent ;  St.-Claud,  S.  of  Confolens,  near 
which  there  are  several  iron  works ;  and  Montemboeuf,  are  chief  towns 
of  the  other  cantons,  with  populations  generally  under  2000. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Angouldme,  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Bordeaux,  and  is  included 
in  the  14th  Military  Division,  which  has  its  head-quarters  at  Bordeaux. 

{Dictionnaire  de  la  France;  Balbi,  Giographie;  Sietiittique  de  la 
France;  Annuairepour  VAn  1853.) 

CHARENTE  RIYER.    [Chabentb.] 

CHARENTE-INF&RIEURE,  a  maritime  department  on  the  west 
coast  of  France,  is  named  from  its  geographical  position  on  each  side 
of  the  Lower  Charente.  It  extends  from  45*  5'  to  46^  19'  K.  lat, 
from  0'  T  E.  to  1'  18'  W.  long. ;  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  depart- 
ments of  Yend^e  and  Deux-S^vres,  E.  by  the  department  of  Charente, 
8.  by  that  of  Qironde,  and  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  department  extends  from  north  to  south  about  85  miles ; 
the  breadth  varies  from  10  to  50  miles.  The  area  is  2628  square 
miles,  and  the  population  according  to  the  census  of  1851  was  469,992, 
which  gives  178*84  to  the  square  mile,  being  4*12  above  the  average 
per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

The  department  comprises  the  old  provinoes  of  Saintonge  and 
Aunis,  the  latter  forming  the  portion  between  the  river  S^vre  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Charente.  The  Isle  of  R^,  whioh  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  of  the  department  of  Yend^e  by  the  chaDnel  called  Pertuis- 
Breton ;  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  S.  of  R4,  and  separted  from  it  by  the 
Pertuis-d'Antioche ;  the  Isle  of  Aix,  N.  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
Charente ;  and  Isle-Madame,  which  commands  the  entrance  to  the 
Charente  from  the  south,  are  included  in  this  department 

The  coast  line  of  the  department,  including  the  north-eastern  shore 
of  the  Gironde,  measures  105  miles,  and^has  several  good  harbours 
and  well-sheltered  roadsteads.  The  coast  is  low,  consisting  of  salt 
marshes,  partially  separated  from  the  sea  by  sand-hills  liable  to  be 
flooded  by  every  tide,  and  extending  a  considerable  way  inland.  Of 
these  marshes  however  a  very  large  extent  has  been  converted  into 
most  productive  land ;  the  sea  being  shut  out  by  means  of  dikes,  and 
the  surface  of  the  marshes  drained  by  canals,  in  pretty  nearly  the 
same  way  as  the  '  polders '  in  Holland  and  Belgium  are  drained. 
[AirrwERP,  Province  of.]  In  those  to  which  the  sea  still  has  access,  a 
great  quantity  of  excellent  salt  is  made.  The  rest  of  the  depart- 
ment is  level  and  very  fertile.  The  soil,  which  consists  of  a  vegetable 
and  sandy  mould,  resting  in  most  places  on  chalk,  affords  excellent 
pasture  for  great  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  noraes;  abundant 
supplies  of  the  farm  produce  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article ;  and 
a  vast  quantity  of  wine,  in  the  growth  of  which  Chareute-Inf^rieure 
ranks  second  among  the  wine-growing  depai*tments  of  France.  The 
climate  is  temperate  and  healthy,  except  in  the  low  grounds  along  the 
coast,  in  which  agues  and  fevers  prevail  in  summer  and  autumn. 

The  department  is  drained  by  the  Charente,  one  of  the  deepest  rivers 
in  France,  the  Boutonne,  and  the  Seugne,  described  in  the  preceduig 
article  [Chabkktb];  by  the  Qironde,  which  borders  it  on  the  south-west 
[Gironde]  ;  by  the  S^vre-Niortaise  in  the  north  [Deux-S^vres]  ;  and 
by  the  Seudre,  which  rising  north  of  Jonzac  flows  north-west  past 
Saujon,  and  enters  the  Bay  of  Biscay  opposite  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  and 
a  little  north  of  the  Passe  de  Maumusson.  All  these  are  tide  rivers 
and  navigable,  and  together  with  the  canal  from  La-Rochclle  to  the 
S^vre-Niortaise,  and  tiiat  from  Brouage  to  Rochefort,  afford  gi'eat 
&oilities  for  internal  and  external  trade.  The  department  is  traversed 
by  9  royal  and  16  departmental  roads,  besides  the  military  road  from 
Saumur  to  La-RooheUe.  A  branch  railroad  is  projected  from  Poitiers 
on  the  Paris-Bordeaux  line  to  the  naval  harbour  of  Rochefort. 

The  department  contains  1,681,205  acres,  of  which  812,025  acres 
are  arable ;  195,000  meadow  and  pasture ;  276,000  under  vines ;  and 
195,217  acres  under  woods  and  forests,  in  which  the  chestnut,  oak, 
and  resinous  trees  are  the  most  common.  Grain  of  all  kinds  is  pro- 
duced in  quantity  more  thui  sufficient  for  the  consumption.  The 
annual  produce  of  wine,  as  estimated  by  the  government,  is  52,668,000 
gallons,  of  which  about  one-third  is  used  for  home  consumption ;  the 
remainder  is  distilled  into  brandy  or  exported.  None  of  the  wines  of 
the  department  are  of  high  repute ;  the  red  wines  of  the  right  bank 
of  the  Charente  rank  as  third-class  vins  d'ordinaire ;  the  white  wine 
grown  on  the  left  bank  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  arrondissement 
of  LarRoohelle  are  converted  into  brandy  and  sold  as  Cognac,  but  are 
greatly  inferior  to  the  Champagnes  de  Cognac,  mentioned  in  the  article 
Cha&svtb.  a  Iai*ge  quantitv  of  apples,  plums,  walnuts,  peaches,  &o. 
are  grown.    Other  artidea  of  produce  are  oloTer  and  flax-seed,  hemp, 
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Bafi^n,  garden  beang,  which  are  an  article  of  export,  wormwood,  &c 
Qreat  numbens  of  pigs  are  fattened ;  poultry  is  yery  abundant ;  harea, 
rabbits,  and  winged  game  are  plentiful ;  aquatic  birds  in  countless 
numbers  frequent  the  marshes  along  the  coast;  the  pilchard  «id 
oyster  fisheries  are  extensive  and  valuable. 

The  industrial  activity  of  the  department  is  considerable.  Besides 
the  distillation  of  brandy,  which  is  generally  managed  by  the  farmer 
on  his  own  premises,  and  the  manufacture  of  salt,  the  following  indus- 
trial products,  though  only  of  secondary  importance,  deserve  mention : 
namely,  woollen  hosiery,  shoe  and  glove  leather,  fine  pottery,  vinegar, 
hoops,  oak'Staves,  and  timber.  In  almost  all  the  ports,  but  especially 
at  La-Rochelle  and  Rochefort^  ship-building  is  carried  on.  The  com- 
merce of  the  department  consists  in  the  products  already  named,  and 
ia  colonial  produce,  butter,  oil,  bottles,  wine-casks,  liqueurs,  &c. 
Ships  are  fitted  out  for  foreign  trade  and  for  the  cod  fineries ;  the 
coasting  trade  is  active ;  about  600  fairs  are  held  in  the  department 
yearly.  Traces  of  iron  and  copper  have  been  found,  but  no  mines  of 
any  kind  are  worked. 

The  department  is  divided  into  six  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows  : — 


Arrondissements. 

Cantons. 

Cktrnmunes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  La.llocheUe      • 

2.  Rocbefort    .         .     . 

3.  Marennes         .        • 

4.  Saintes         .         .     • 

5.  Jonxao     •         .         • 
6. 8t..Jcan.d'Ang^ly     . 

7 
i 

6 
8 
7 
7 

59 
47 
34 
99 
120 
126 

82,293 
61,760 
51,089 
107,513 
83,706 
83,031 

Total 

89 

481 

469,992 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  La-RochdlCf  the 
capital  of  the  department  and  >of  the  former  province  of  Aunis.  It 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  a  small  inlet  (which  extends  about  two 
miles  inland  aod  terminates  in  a  salt-marsh),  in  46"'  9'  N.  lat,  V  10' 
W.  long.,  295  miles  S.W.  from  Paris,  and  has  14,420  inhabitants, 
including  the  whole  .commune.  By  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  of 
Quienne  and  Poitou  to  Henry  II.  the  town  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  kings,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Louis  VIII.  in  1224, 
again  ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  in  1360,  but  finally 
recovered  for  France  by  Bertrand  du  Quesclin  in  1372.  The  Hugue- 
nots held  it  from  1557  to  October  28, 1628,  when  the  garrison  reduced 
by  famine  surrendered  to  Louis  XIII.,  who  demolished  the  fortifica- 
tions. The  px^esent  defences  were  erected  by  Yauban.  The  entrance 
to  the  inlet  which  forms  the  outer  harbour  is  defended  by  forts.  The 
inner  harbour,  round  which  the  town  is  built,  consists  of  two  basins, 
both  surrounded  by  fine  quays,  and  one  of  them  is  closed  by  flood- 
gates, whereby  ships  are  kept  constantly  afloat.  The  largest  vessels 
can  come  up  to  Rochelle  at  high  water.  The  town,  which  is  entered 
by  7  gates,  is  well  built  with  broad  straight  streets  and  houses  adorned 
with  porticoes.  The  finest  square  is  the  Place-du«Chftteau,  three  sides 
of  which  are  planted  and  serve  for  promenadesi  Outside  the  walls 
there  are  two  other  extensive  walking-grounds,  called  the  Du-Mail 
and  Champ-de-Hars.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  catheiiral,  the 
town-house,  the  exchange,  the  tower  called  Porte-de-VHorloge,  the 
marine  baths,  and  the  public  library,  which  contains  18,000  volumes. 
The  exports  consist  of  the  produce  of  the  department ;  the  imports 
chiefly  of  colonial  produce.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  mint,  school  of 
navigation,  besides  numerous  glass-works,  sugar-refineries,  potteries, 
ship-building  yards,  and  cotton-yam  factories.  Vessela  are  fitted  out 
here  for  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  Marant,  which  is  situated  in 
a  district  recovered  from  the  sea,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Vendue 
and  Sdvre-Kiortaise,  has  a  tide  harbour  which  admits  vessels.of  100 
tons  up  to  the  -^uays,  while  larger  vessels  load  or  imload  in  a  safe 
roadstead  near  the  mouth  of  the  S^vi'e.  A  canal  recently  out  admits 
vessels  of  300  tons  quite  up  to  the  town.  The  town  is  well  built, 
has  4713  inhabitants,  and  a  very  important  export  trade  in  corn.  It 
has  also  large  timber-yards  and  salt-stores,  and  a  good  commerce  in 
clover  and  oleaginous  seeds,  brandy,  flax,  hemp,  flour,  hoops,  staves, 
&c.  Couram  and  LorJarric  are  small  towns  with  rather  more  than 
1000  inhabitants  each. 

To  this  aiTondissement  belongs  also  the  hie  of  BS,  which  at  its 
south-eastern  extntmity  approaches  within  24  miles  of  the  mainland; 
on  its  northern  extremity  there  is  a  lighthouse  called  Tour-des- 
Baleines,  and  marking  the  entrance  to  the  Pertuis-Breton.  The  isle  is 
17  miles  long;  in  some  places  6  miles,  in  others  only  1  mile  wide. 
It  has  neither  grass,  nor  spring,  nor  tree ;  but  vines  flourish  on  it, 
and  a  great  d^  of  brandy  is  made ;  salt  alao  is  manufactured  and 
expoiled  from  the  numerous  harbours  of  the  isle.  Filtered  sea-water 
is  used  for  drink.  The  isle  is  defended  by  four  forts,  and  has  about 
16,000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing  and  making 
salt.  The  chief  towns  are — Ars-en-JUf  on  the  west  coast,  which  has 
a  small  harbour  and  8668  inhabitants ;  St.-Martin-en-RS,  on  the  east 
ooast,  which  is  fortified,  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  a  population 
of  2617 ;  and  LorPloitef  which  has  a  harbour  for  vessels  of  800  tons 
and  2429  inhabitants. 

2.  In  the  second  airondissement  the  chief  town  is  Rochrforl-ivr-Mer, 


situated  partly  on  a  hill  and  partly  on  a  marsh,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Charente,  and  9  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  45"  56'  39"  N.  lat., 
0**  58'  W.  long. :  population  above  20,000.  The  approach  to  the  town 
is  defended  by  forts  all  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  streets  of 
the  town  are  broad,  regularly  built^  and  several  of  them  planted  with 
double  rows  of  acacias  and  poplars ;  the  houses  are  low.  The  finest 
buildings  are — the  marine  hospital,  which  stands  on  a  height  outside 
the  town,  the  residence  of  the  port  admiral,  the  bagnio,  the  civil  and 
military  hospital,  and  more  especially  the  arsenal  and  naval  artillery 
school,  in  connection  with  which  are  dock-yards,  rope-walks,  and 
other  establishments  for  manufacturing  everything  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  the  largest  men-of-war,  fast  sailing-vessels,  and  steamers. 
Other  remarkable  objects  are  the  large  sawmills,  the  water-works  for 
cleansing  the  harbour,  the  theatre,  &c.  The  naval  harbour,  which 
ranks  as  the  third  harbour  of  its  kind  in  France^  has  a  depth  of 
22  feet  at  low  water,  and  40  feet  at  full  tide.  In  the  part  of  the 
harbour  allotted  to  merchantmen,  ships  of  900  tons  can  enter  at  bU 
times.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  maritime  prefect,  has  tribunals  of 
flrst  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  schools  of  hydrography  and 
of  naval  medicine,  several  sugar  refineries  and  vinegar  works,  and  a 
large  trade  in  colonial  produce  and  the  staple  products  of  the  depart- 
ments It  is  surrounded  by  ramparts  which  are  planted  with  trees. 
The  importance  of  Roobefort  dates  from  1666,  when  it  was  made  a 
naval  station  by  Louis  XIV.  Tonnay-CharenU,  10  miles  E.  from 
Rochefort)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Charente,  has  a  safe  harbour, 
into  which  vessels  of  600  tons  can  enter;  and  a  population  of  3435, 
who  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  in  the  products  of  the  country,  colonial 
produce,  coal,  deals,  oak-staves,  oil.  bricks,  &c.  The  other  towns 
are  Surgires,  which  has  a  population  of  2153,  and  Aigrrfeuille: 
population,  1688. 

The  Isle  of  Aix,  which  belongs  to  the  arrondissement  of  Rochefort^ 
is  about  half  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  It  is  fertile, 
has  a  popidation  of  about  500,  and  is  very  important  on  account  of 
its  position  and  fortifications,  which  command  the  approach  to  Roche- 
fort  from  the  Pertuis-d'Antioche.  Here  Napoleon  went  on  board  an 
English  line-of-battle-ship,  July  15,  1815.  hlc-Madame,  which  is 
situated  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Charente,  and  is  still  smaller  than 
the  Isle  of  Aix,  is  also  strongly  fortified. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Marenneif  situated 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Seudra,  on  which  there 
is  a  harbour  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  It  is  a  well-built 
place,  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  4469 
inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  country, 
and  in  salt  made  in  the  marshes  near  the  town,  which  are  a  source  of 
great  profit,  but  very  insalubrious.  Jtoyan,  a  watering-place  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Gironde,  has  a  lighthouse,  and  2957  inhabitants ; 
there  is  regular  steam-communication  between  this  place  and  Bor- 
deaux. JM-Trembladef  on  the  south  side  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
Seudre,  has  a  small  harbour,  and  a  population  of  2551.  Brouagt,  a 
fortress  and  sea-port,  a  few  miles  N.  of  Marennes,  and  on  the 
navigable  canal  of  Brouage  before  mentioned,  is  now  almost  deserted  ' 
on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  site. 

The  I$U  of  OUron  (the  ancient  Uliaru»\  which  lies  ofiP  the  coast, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Charente  and  the  Seudre,  is  included  in 
the  arrondissement  of  Marennes.  Its  southern  point  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  the  Passe-de-Maumusson,  a  strait  about  24  miles 
wide,  commanded  by  a  fort.  The  length  of  the  island  is  about  19 
miles,  its  greatest  breadth  5  miles.  The  isle  is  traversed  in  its  whole 
length  by  a  road  which  terminates  at  the  north-west  extremity,  near 
the  Chassiron  lighthouse,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pertuis-d'Antioche. 
It  is  very  fertile,  yielding  all  the  products  mentioned  in  this  article, 
and  has  a  population  of  16,000.  The  western  coast  is  bold,  and  with- 
out harboura  On  the  south-east  of  the  isle,  opposite  Brouage,  is  the 
town  of  Oleron  or  Chdleaurd' (Heron,  which  has  a  harbour,  distilleries, 
rope-walks,  ship-building  yards,  and  8135  inhabitants.  St.-PuTre, 
which  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce, 
and  a  population  of  4769. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  SainUt,  the 
capital  of  the  former  province  of  Saintonge,  which  stands  on  a  hill 
above  the  left  bank  of  the  Charente,  43  miles  S.E.  from  Rochelle,  in 
45''  44'  40"  N.  lat.,  0°  38'  W.  long.,  and  has  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
appearance  of  the  town  from  whatever  side  it  ia  approached  is  very 
picturesque ;  but  the  interior  consists  of  crooked  streets,  and  gene- 
i*ally  ill-built  housea  The  former  cathedral,  the  churches  of  St- 
Eutrope  and  Sainte-Marie-des-Dames,  are  the  most  remarkable 
buildings.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  the  court  of  >assize  for  the  depart- 
ment, of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  possesses  a 
college,  public  library,  theatre,  cabinets  of  natural  history,  antiquities, 
and  natural  philosophy.  The  departmental  nursery  is  dose  to  the 
town.  Woollens,  hosiery,  pottery,  shoe  and  glove  leather,  and  wine- 
casks  are  the  chief  industrial  products ;  there  is  also  a  good  trade  in 
com,  brandy,  timber,  wool,  &c.  Saintes  is  the  Roman  Atediolanum; 
in  the  time  of  Ausonius  it  was  called  Santonet,  from  the  people  whose 
capital  it  was,  and  hence  the  modem  name.  Of  ancient  remains  the 
most  interesting  are  the  Roman  baths,  amphitheatre,  and  a  triumphal 
arch  which  bears  inscriptions  dedicatory  to  Q^rmanicus,  Tiberius, 
and  Dmsus.  Roman  thermae  were  discovered  in  1851  in  thia  town» 
with  the  wall-paintings  in  parts  still  fresh  and  perfect    Pom,  14 
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milefl  from  Saintes,  besatifully  situated  on  the  left  bauk  of  the 
Seugne,  has  an  ecclesiaatical  school,  and  4543  inhabitants ;  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  are  tbe  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the  lords  of 
Pons,  a  square  tower  of  which,  108  feet  high,  is  used  as  a  prison. 
SaujoUf  16  miles  W.  from  Saintes,  stands  on  the  Seudre,  which  here 
begins  to  be  navigable,  and  has  2217  inhabitants.  04mozaCf  W.  of 
Pons,  has  a  population  of  2610.  Butie,  St-Porchaire,  and  Cozes, 
have  each  a  population  under  2000.  Near  the  last,  which  is  on  the 
road  from  Salutes  to  Rochefort,  is  the  largest  oak  in  France,  calculated 
to  be  the  growth  of  at  least  2000  years. 

5.  In  the  fifth  arrondissement  the  principal  town  is  Jonzac,  which 
stands  on  the  Seugne,  is  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  and  has  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance  and  2569  ii^bitants.  The  other  towns 
are — Mirambeau,  which  has  a  fine  castle,  a  church  built  by  the 
English,  and  2384  inhabitants ;  Archiac,  St.-Genis,  Montendre,  Mont- 
guyon,  and  Montlieu,  the  population  of  each  of  which  does  not 
exceed  1500. 

6.  In  the  sixth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  SL-Jeanrd^An^f^y, 
20  miles  £.  from  Rochefort,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Boutonne,  which 
here  begins  to  be  navigable  for  small  craft.  It  is  irregularly  built ; 
but  the  usc^e  common  to  this  part  of  Aunis  of  whitewashing  the 
houses  every  year  gives  it  a  clean,  gay  look.  The  town  has  tribunals 
of  fii*f»t  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  and  a  population  of  6107. 
The  com  market-house,  the  former  abbey  of  St. -Jean,  public  baths, 
and  gunpowder-mills  are  the  most  remai'kable  objects  in  the  town. 
Brandy,  wine,  seeds,  timber,  &c,  are  the  chief  articles  of  commerce. 
St.-Savinien,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Charente,  has  3507  inhabitants. 
Aulnay,  St.-Hilaire,  Tonnay-Boutonne,  and  Hatha  have  each  less  than 
2000  inhabitants. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  La-Rochelle.  It 
js  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Poitiers,  and 
belongs  to  the  14th  Military  Division,  of  which  Bordeaux  is  the  head- 
quartei-s. 

{Dictionnairede  la  France  ;  Staiittique  de  la  France  ;  Annuairepovr 
VAn  1863.) 

CHARENTON.    [Seine.] 

CHARING.    [Kent.] 

CHARIT6,  LA.    [NiivRE.] 

CHARKOFF,  or  CHARKOW,  a  province  of  Southern  Russia; 
formerly  called  Slobodsk-Ukraine.  The  territory  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Czars  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and 
being  almost  uninhabited  in  1651,  th6  emperor  Alexei  Michaelo- 
wich  allowed  the  Cossaks  of  the  Western  Ukraine  to  settle  in  it, 
and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  guaranteed  to  them  by  Stephen  Bathory, 
king  of  Poland.  They  then  founded  five  large  villages,  or  'slobo- 
d&s;'  and  from  this  circumstance  the  name  of  Slobodsk  was 
derived. 

The  province  of  Charkoff  is  bounded  N.  by  Kursk,  E.  by  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cossaks,  S.  by  Ekaterinoslaf,  and  W.  by  Poltftva.  It  con- 
tains 20,846  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  1,467,400.  The  country 
is  generally  flat  and  the  soil  very  fertile,  yielding  about  4,000,000 
quarters  of  com  of  all  kinds,  one-fourth  of  which  is  exported.  Flax, 
hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  and  potatoes  are  grown.  Cattle  are  excellent, 
and  bees  very  abundant.  The  industrial  establishments  include 
numerous  distilleries,  some  tan-yards,  saltpetre-works,  and  salgans, 
or  tallow-melting  houses.  The  forests  in  this  province  belong  chiefly 
to  the  crown,  and  cover  about  2000  square  miles.  Qame  is  scarce, 
but  the  forests  abound  in  wolves  and  foxes. 

The  population  consists  of  Malo-Russians,  Cossaks,  Qreat  Russians, 
German  colonists,  converted  Calmucks,  Jews,  and  Gipsies.  Besides  the 
military  population  of  the  Cossaks  there  are  five  colonised  regiments 
of  cavalry.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture. 
The  roads  are  bad  and  the  rivers  not  navigable.  The  Sievemoi-Donecz 
is  the  principal  river,  which  after  receiving  the  Oskol  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Izyum  falls  into  the  Don.  The  other  rivers  are  the  Yorskla 
and  the  Psiol,  both  falling  into  the  Dnieper,  the  former  of  which 
belongs  to  the  southern  districts  and  the  latter  to  the  northern. 

The  capital  town,  Charkoff,  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  The 
other  towns  are : — Akhtyrka,  in  the  west  of  the  province,  near  the 
Yorskla,  which  has  8  churches  and  13,000  inhabitants :  Sumy,  in  the 
north,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Psiol,  famous  for  its  traflic  in  horses, 
population  12.000 :  Walki,  S.W.  of  Charkofl;  on  the  road  to  Poltawa, 
with  10,000  inhabitants  :  Tchugujew,  S.E.  of  Charkoff*,  on  the  Sievemoi- 
Donecz,  which  is  the  head-quai-ters  of  a  Cossak  regiment^  and  has 
10,000  inhabitants :  Belopol^  or  Bidopaljef  N.W.  of  Sumy,  on  a  feeder 
of  the  Desna,  population  10,000 :  Lehedjan,  or  LebedinCf  S.S.W.  of 
Sumy,  with  9000  inhabitants  :  Bogoduckoto,  N.W.  of  Charkoff;  popu- 
lation 6800  :  Miropolje,  popuktion  6800  :  Kramokutzk,  W.  of  Charkoff; 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Merlo,  with  5000  inhabitants  :  and  Smijew, 
or  Zmiew,  on  the  Sievamoi-Donecz,  population  5000.  Many  of  these 
towns  are  fortified,  and  nearly  all  of  them,  even  including  the  public 
buildings,  are  constructed  of  wood. 

CHARKOFF,  or  CHARKOW  (pronounced  Kharkoff),  a  town  in 
Southern  Russia,  in  49'  69'  N.  lat,  and  about  SS**  26'  E.  long., 
between  two  snudl  rivers,  the  Charkowa  and  the  Lopan,  which  fall 
into  the  Donecz,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Don.  Charkoff 
is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Charkoff,  and  may  be  considered  as 
being  placed  on  the  boimdary-line  between  the  fertile  country  which 


extends  over  the  centre  of  Russia,  and  the  large  deserts  kuown  under 
the  name  of  steppes  which  occupy  the  southern  districts  of  the  empire. 
This  town  consists  of  numerous  narrow  winding  streets  of  wooden 
houses :  it  contains  about  18,000  inhabitants.  Charkoff  has  been 
chosen  by  tbe  Russian  government  as  the  centre  of  instruction  for  the 
southern  provinces.  The  university,  erected  in  1803,  has  connected 
with  it  a  botanic  garden,  a  collection  of  natural  objects,  an  observa- 
tory, and  a  library  of  21,000  volumes.  There  is  also  a  seminary  for 
clergymen,  a  military  academy  for  forty  children  of  poor  noblemen, 
a  grammar  school,  and  an  institute  of  education  for  young  ladies,  with 
some  other  schools.  Charkoff  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade ;  the 
manufactures  include  articles  of  Cossak  clothing,  excellent  carpets, 
felt  cloaks,  soap,  candles,  and  leather.  Four  great  fairs  are  held  in 
the  course  of  the  year ;  of  these  one  is  for  wool ;  at  the  others  vast 
quantities  of  manufactured  goods  are  sold.  The  fair  held  in  Hay 
generally  lasts  for  about  two  weeks.  Many  merchants  from  the  inte- 
rior of  Russia  frequent  the  fairs  of  Charkoff. 

CHARLBURY.    [Oxfordshire.] 

CHARLJSMONT,  a  frontier  fortress  of  France,  is  so  united  with  the 
adjacent  town  of  Givet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Meuse  as  to 
form  one  town,  which  under  the  name  Givet  will  be  found  noticed  in 
the  article  Ardennes. 

CHARLEROI,  or  CHARLEROT,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Hainault,  in  Belgium,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Sambre,  20  miles 
E.S.E.  from  Mons,  and  33  miles  S.  from  Bmssels,  in  50"  23'  N.  lat, 
and  4°  25'  £.  long. :  the  population  of  the  town  is  6150.  This  town, 
with  the  whole  of  Hainault^  was  united  to  the  French  republic,  and 
formed  part  of  the  department  of  Jemmapes.  In  1814  it  became 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  United  Netherlands ;  and  in  1815,  during 
the  himdred  days,  it  being  in  possession  of  the  Prussians,  they  were 
attacked  by  Napoleon,  and  driven  from  it  a  few  days  before  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Since  the  general  peace  the  fortifications  have 
been  greatly  improved. 

Charleroi  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill  which  rises  from  the  banks  of  the  Sambre.  The  town 
contains  glass-houses,  tanneries,  dye-houses,  rope-walks,  salt  and  sugar 
refineries,  and  factories  for  spinning  wooL  But  the  principal  sources 
of  prosperity  are  the  coal-mines  and  iron-furnaces  in  the  district. 
About  90  coal-pits,  70  high  furnaces,  and  50  iron-foundries  are  in  and 
near  the  town.  The  iron-works  are  so  near  together  that  the  whole 
are  visible  from  one  spoi  In  the  town  and  neighbourhood  about 
6000  persons  are  said  to  be  employed  in  nail-making. 

Charleroi  is  connected  by  railway  with  most  of  the  principal  towns 
of  Belgiimi ;  the  high  roads  from  Brussels,  Mons,  and  Namur  meet 
at  Charleroi  The  Brussels  and  Charleroi  Canal  affords  great  facilities 
of  water  communication. 

CHARLESTON,  the  principal  port  and  largest  city  in  the  state  of 
South  Carolina,  is  sitiiated  in  the  county  of  Charleston,  upon  a  narrow 
tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ashley  and 
Cooper,  in  32"  46'  83"  N.  lat.,  79"  57'  27"  W.  long.  The  population 
of  the  city  in  1840  was  29,261 ;  in  1850  it  was  42,985,  exclusive  of 
the  suburb  of  St.  Philip,  which  contains  about  16,000  inhabitants. 
The  city  is  divided  into  four  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor 
and  12  aldermen.  Charleston  harbour,  which  is  spacious  and  con- 
venient, is  formed  by  the  sestuary  of  the  two  rivers,  and  protected 
from  the  Atlantic  by  Sullivan's  Island  on  the  north,  and  Folly  Island 
on  the  south.  The  entrance,  which  is  between  these  islands,  is 
obstructed  by  a  range  of  sand-banks,  which  make  three  channels  by 
which  vessels  drawing  16  feet  of  water  may  enter  the  port^  but  the 
passage  is  rendered  difficult  and  uncertain  by  the  tides  and  the 
shifting  of  the  sands.  The  city  is  protected  by  Fort  Moultrie,  on 
Sullivan's  Island,  Castle  Pinckney  two  miles,  and  Fort  Johnson  about 
four  miles  below  the  city. 

Charleston  was  founded  in  1680, 17  years  after  the  granting  of  the 
colony  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  There  had  indeed 
been  a  settlement  formed  on  the  site  in  1672,  and  another  named 
Oyster  Point  Town  in  1677,  but  both  were  soon  abandoned.  For 
rather  more  than  a  century  Charleston  was  the  capital  of  the  province, 
Columbia,  now  the  seat  of  government,  not  having  been  founded 
until  1787.  The  site  on  which  the  city  is  built  is  low,  and  far  from 
healthy.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  in  parallel  streets  extending 
between  the  two  rivers  and  crossed  by  other  streets  at  right  angles. 
The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  of  brick,  spacious  and  lofty,  and 
furnished  with  balconies  and  verandahs,  in  order  to  protect  the 
interior  from  the  sun.  The  streets  are  generally  narrow,  ranging 
from  35  to  70  feet  in  width,  and  unpaved,  and  the  soil  being  sandy, 
considerable  annoyance  is  experienced  in  windy  weather  from  dust 
and  sand.  To  shelter  the  passengers  from  the  sun,  rows  of  a  tree 
called  the  'pride  of  India'  are  planted  on  each  side  of  the  streets; 
this  tree  does  not  grow  to  any  considerable  height^  but  its  branches 
are  spreading  and  its  foliage  iliick,  and  it  possesses  the  further 
advantage  of  not  harbouring  insects. 

The  town  contains  a  city-hall,  exchange,  custom-house,  district 
court>hou8e,  guard-houses,  theatre,  orplmn-house,  hospital,  alms- 
house, two  arsenals,  two  markets,  a  college,  nearly  40  places  of  public 
worship,  several  high-schools,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  other  buildings 
devoted  to  benevolent  purposes.  There  are  besides  an  academy  of 
fine  arts,  a  literary  and  philosophical  society,  and  a  city  library  con- 
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taining  about  24,000  volumes.  There  are  aeyeral  banks  and  assurance 
companies.  Four  daily  and  four  weekly  newspapers  are  published 
in  the  city.  Charleston  possesses  one  of  the  finest  floating  dry  docks 
in  the  United  States.  The  yellow  fever  has  made  frequent  ravages 
in  Charleston,  but  its  effects  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  strangers, 
and  especially  those  from  more  northern  climates.  The  place  is  not 
considered  unhealthy  by  natives. 

Charleston  is  a  place  of  very  considerable  trade.  Nearly  all  the 
cotton  and  rice  exported  from  the  state  are  shipped  from  this  port 
The  amount  of  registered  and  licensed  tonnage  belonging  to  the  port 
in  1850  was  38,293  tons,  of  which  17,916  tons  were  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade.  In  the  year  ending  80th  June,  1850,  the  vessels  that 
entered  and  left  the  port  in  the  prosecution  of  foreign  trade  were — 
inwards  308  of  96,619  tons;  outwards  351  of  121,367  tons;  but  the 
main  trade  as  explained  under  Carolika,  South,  is  carried  on 
coastwise  with  New  York,  whence  the  staple  commodities  of  South 
Carolina  are  shipped  to  foreign  countries.  For  carrying  on  this  trade 
with  New  York  there  are  several  well  provided  lines  of  steam-ships 
and  sailing  vessels.  Regular  lines  of  packets  also  sail  between 
Charleston  and  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Providence,  New 
Orleans,  Wilmington,  and  Savannah.  The  cotton  received  in  Charles- 
ton from  the  interior  in  1850  amounted  to  400,714  bales,  and  of  sea- 
island  to  17,994  bales,  of  which  865,327  bales  of  upland,  and  16,437 
bales  of  sea-island  were  exported.  The  receipts  of  rice  in  the  same 
year  amounted  to  147,690  barrels,  and  the  exports  to  134,417  barrels. 
Cotton  and  rice  are  now  the  staple  exports;  the  former  sfanple  exports 
of  Charleston,  staves,  lumber,  furs,  peltries,  indigo,  and  tobacco  being 
of  very  inferior  importance.  The  inland  communication  of  the  city 
is  facilitated  by  the  Santee  Canal  which  connects  the  port  with  the 
Santee  River.  But  a  far  more  important  auxiliary  has  been  the 
system  of  railways  carried  out  in  South  Carolina,  by  which  the  city 
is  placed  in  close  connection  with  most  of  the  more  fertile  districts 
of  the  state ;  aud  when  the  railways  now  in  course  of  construction 
are  completed  Charleston  will  have  access  both  to  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Ohio. 

The  Charleston  College  was  chartered  in  1786 ;  it  is  now  one  of 
the  most  fiourishing  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  southern  states : 
in  1850  it  had  6  professors  and  70  students.  The  college  buildings  are 
commodious.  It  possesses  a  good  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a 
library  of  2000  volumes.  The  Medical  College,  which  was  established 
in  1833  is  empowered  to  confer  medical  degrees:  in  1850  it  had 
8  professors  and  150  students.  The  building  is  a  handsome  edifice,  for 
which  the  city  council  of  Charleston  appropriated  15,000  dollars.  The 
other  public  schools  are  a  high-school  founded  in  1839,  which  averages 
from  180  to  150  pupils,  and  free  schools  with  about  400  scholars. 

CHAliLESTOWN.  [Aberdeenshire;  Fifeshire;  Massachu- 
setts.] 

CHARLEVILLE.    [Ardennes.] 

CHARLOTTE  TOWN.    [Prince  Edward's  Island.] 

CHARLOTTENBURG.     [Brandenburo.] 

CHARLOTTESVILLE.    [Virginia.] 

CHARLY.     [AiSNE.] 

CH AROLLAIS,  a  district  of  Boulogne,  named  from  its  chief  town 
Charolles,  gave  during  their  &ther^s  lifetime  the  title  of  count  to 
Philippe  le  Bon  and  Charles  le  T^m^raire,  the  two  last  of  the  great 
feudal  dukes  of  Boui^gogne.  It  is  now  included  in  the  department  of 
Sadne-et-Loire,  except  a  small  part  west  of  the  Loire,  which  is  in  the 
department  of  Allier.  The  Canal  du  Centre  which  connects  the 
Loire  with  the  Sadne,  is  sometimes  called  the  Charollais  CanaL 

CHAROLLES.    [Sa6ne-et-Loire.] 

CHARTRAIN,  a  district  in  France. comprising  the  territory  about 
Chartres,  formed  part  of  the  more  extensive  district  of  La-Beauce.  It 
takes  its  name  immediately  from  its  capital,  Chartres,  but  originally 
from  the  Celtic  tribe  CamiUea,  by  whom,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
invasion,  it  was  peopled.  This  nation  is  mentioned  by  Livy  among  the 
tribes  which  invaded  Italy  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Prisons.  In  the 
time  of  Caesar  they  extended  from  the  Seine  to  the  country  south  of 
the  Loire;  their  chief  towns  were  Genabum  (Orleans),  Autricum 
(Chartres),  and  Durocassis  (Dreux).  The  district  of  Chartrain  is  now 
included  in  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir. 

CHARTRES,  a  city  in  France,  capital  formerly  of  La-Beauce,  now 
of  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  in- 
stance and  of  commerce,,  of  a  communal  college  and  diocesan  seminary, 
stands  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  above  the  Eure  (a  feeder 
of  the  Seine),  55  miles  by  raUwiiy  S.W.  from  Paris,  in  48"  26'  24*  N.  lat, 
and  1"  29'  53"  E.  long. ;  and  has  a  population  of  16,680,  includmg 
the  whole  commune.   ' 

Chartres  is  a  very  ancient  city.  Under  the  Roman  dominion  it  was 
called  AtUncum  (from  Autura  the  ancient  name  of  the  Eure),  but 
in  the  4th  century  this  name  was  replaced  by  that  of  the  people, 
the  Camutcs  [Chartrain],  in  whose  territory  it  was.  The  only 
remains  of  Roman  antiquity  are  some  subterranean  aqueducts  and 
passages.  The  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  great  centre  of 
Druidical  worship;  to  Druidism  succeeded  the  worship  of  the 
gods  of  the  Capitol,  and  these  gave  place  to  Christianity  about 
the  end  of  the  4th  century  a.d.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Frankish  kings.  About  a.d.  600 
Thierry  II.,  king  of  Orleans  and  Bouigogne,  besieged  the  town,  which 


was  well  fortified,  and  succeeded  in  taking  It  by  making  a  breach 
in  the  aqueduct  and  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  water.  In  858 
it  was  pillaged  and  burnt  by  the  Northmen ;  when  re-built  it  was 
soon  after  taken  again  by  them  'under  their  famous  leader  Hastings, 
but  given  up  on  the  townsmen  and  the  bishop  agreeing  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  as  a  ransom.  Their  neglect  to  pay  this  tribute  caused  another 
siege  and  capture  of  the  town  in  872.  In  911  the  townsmen  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  attacks  of  the  famous  RoUo,  the  first  duke  of 
Normandie. 

In  the  middle  ages  Chartres  was  the  capital  of  a  county  which  was 
in  the  10th  century  united  with  that  of  Blois  and  Tours.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  11th  century  the  city  was  surrounded  by  ramparts 
which  still  remain.  The  ramparts  were  pierced  by  seven  gate-entrances, 
one  of  which  (Porte  Guillaume)  still  retains  its  warlike  appearance, 
being  flanked  by  two  massive  towers  united  by  a  cartain,  and  crowned 
by  a  projecting  gallety  with  parapets  and  machicolations. 

In  the  bloody  feuds  between  the  Bourgui^nons  and  Armagnacs 
Chartres  was  taken  by  the  former,  and  passed  nnder  the  dominion 
of  the  English,  who  held  it  till  1432,  when  it  was  recovered  from  them 
by  surprise  by  Dunois.  In  1591  It  was  taken  by  Henri  IV.,  who  was 
consecrated  in  the  cathedral  three  years  afterwards.  The  county  of 
Chartres  when  bestowed  on  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara  was  erected  into 
a  duchy ;  it  subsequently  came  by  marriage  to  the  dukes  of  Nemours, 
by  whom  it  was  resigned  to  the  crown.  Louis  XIII.  bestowed  it  upon 
his  brother  Gkiston,  duke  of  Orleans ;  upon  his  death  Louis  XIY.  gave 
it  to  his  brother  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  from  whom  the  duchy 
was  inherited  up  to  the  period  of  the  first  French  revolution  by  hu 
lineal  descendants.  The  eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe  bore  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Chartres  at  the  time  of  his  father's  accession  to  the  throna 

The  city  of  Chartres  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot 
of  which  is  the  river  Eure,  which  flows  here  in  two  channels — one 
within  and  the  other  without  the  ramparts,  which  are  surrounded  by 
a  circuit  of  public  walks.  Chartres  is  divided  into  the  upper  and 
lower  towns :  the  upper  has  some  tolerably  commodious  streets,  and 
contains  the  principal  public  edifices ;  the  lower  town  is  ill  built  and 
ill  laid  out ;  the  streets  which  unite  the  two  are  so  steep  as  to  be 
almost  inaccessible  to  carriages.  Everything  about  the  place  has  an 
air  of  antiquity :  the  houses  are  for  the  most  part  old  and  built  of 
wooden  planks ;  many  of  them  have  the  gable  towards  the  street  and 
the  doorway  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  arch,  with  gothic  ornaments. 
The  suburb  of  Bourgneuf  by  which  the  road  from  Paris  enters  the 
town  is  long  and  straggling,  and  consists  of  cottages  with  their  ^bles 
towards  the  streets  There  are  in  Chartres  four  sqtiares  :  one  in  the 
lower  town,  that  of  St.-Pierre,  bordered  with  two  rows  of  trees,  and 
adjacent  to  the  ancient  gothic  church,  from  which  it  takes  its  name ; 
two  in  the  upper  town,  namely,  the  corn-market  and  the  herb-market; 
and  one,  the  lumdsomest  of  all,  called  La  Place  des  Barricades,  outside 
the  walls.  The  herb-market  is  adorned  by  an  obelisk  erected  in  memory 
of  General  Maroeau.  The  Eure  below  the  town  drives  a  great  numb^ 
of  mills. 

The  finest  edifice  in  Chartres  is  the  gothic  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
which  is  one  of  the  lai^gest  churches  in  France,  and  one  of  the  most 
vast  and  imposing  structures  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  commenced 
about  1020  by  Bishop  Fulbert^  but  dedicated  only  m  1260  when  still 
unfinished,  one  of  uie  spires  not  having  been  erected  till  the  16th 
century.  The  principal  front,  which  is  164  feet  in  breadth,  presents 
two  square  towers  siumounted  by  two  lofty  octagonal  pyramids,  and 
separated  by  an  interval  of  55  feet  The  old  spire,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  874  feet,  is  of  pWn  architecture,  but  cased  with  stone  curi- 
ously carved  like  the  scales  of  a  fish,  and  appears  to  lean  towards  the 
spectator  on  whatever  side  he  stands.  The  new  spire  is  413  feet  high, 
built  in  the  florid  style,  and  so  much  admired  as  to  have  become  pro- 
verbial for  its  beauty.  The  lower  story  of  the  fa9ade,  which  is  i^- 
preached  by  five  stone  steps,  has  a  triple  portal  with  pointed  arches, 
and  adorned  with  statuesi  Above  the  doorways  are  three  arched 
windows  with  stained  glass,  and  still  higher  a  superb  rose  window. 
The  entrances  on  the  n«rth  and  south  sides  are  lUso  approached  by 
fiights  of  stone  steps ;  that  on  the  south  has  17  steps,  on  the  extre- 
mities of  which  are  columns  and  statues.  In  each  of  these  fronts  are 
triple  projecting  porticoes  with  deep  doorways  between  them ;  over 
these  are  niches  for  statues  and  a  series  of  five  windows,  with  a  circular 
window  above  as  before.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  admirable  for 
the  justness  of  its  proportions ;  it  is  richly  decorated  and  dimly  lighted 
through  above  130  painted  glass  windows,  most  of  which  date  from 
the  13th  century,  and  are  so  chaiged  with  colour  as  scarcely  to  allow 
light  enough  to  penetrate  the  building  to  enable  persons  to  read. 
Among  many  decorations  of  the  interior  must  be  named  the  screen 
that  separates  the  choir  from  its  aisles,  the  tracerv  work  on  which 
has  been  compared  to  '  point-lace  in  stone.'  The  choir  is  beautiful ; 
it  is  adorned  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs  of  various  merit :  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  a  bas-relief  by  Bridan,  is  a  chef-d'oeuvre ;  and  the  Pre- 
sentation of  our  Saviour  in  the  Temple,  by  the  same  sculptor,  is  much 
admired.  There  is  a  noble  group  behind  the  high  altar  of  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Viigin,  also  by  Bndan.  The  inner  dimensions  of  the 
cathedral  are  as  follows  .'—entire  length,  436  feet,  breadth,  llli  feet; 
length  of  transepts,  213  feet,  breadth,  89  feet;  nave,  246  feet  in 
length ;  height  to  the  keystone  of  the  vault,  115  feet.  The  aisles  are 
22  feet  wide  and  52  feet  high.    There  are  double  aisles  round  tht 
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choir,  and  the  drcuifc  of  the  church  may  be  made  by  a  gallery  formed 
in  the  walls  above  the  great  windows  of  the  nave  and  choir.  Under 
the  cathedral  is  a  subterranean  church,  the  descent  to  which  is  by  five 
different  staircases.  The  cathedral  was  covered  with  a  metal  roof  in 
1841|  the  old  roof  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1886. 

Other  remarkable  buildings  are  the  church  of  SL-P^re  and  that 
of  St-Andr^,  which  was  not  long  ago  used  as  a  storehouse;  the 
barracks;  the  public  library,  which  contains  40,000  volumes;  the 
general  hospital ;  and  the  residence  of  the  prefect.  The  town  gives 
title  to  a  bishop ;  and  has  a  fine  botanical  garden. 

Chartrcs  has  the  best  regulated  corn-market  in  France.  The  mea- 
suring and  selling  the  grain,  and  receiving  payment  for  it,  is  managed 
by  a  corporation  of  women,  who  in  an  hour,  at  most,  effect  all  the 
transactions  of  the  market,  often  comprising  the  sale  of  6000  quintals 
of  wheat,  besides  what  is  sold  by  sample  and  delivered  at  the  stores. 
The  town  has  also  an  important  market  for  wool.  Some  woollen  goods 
and  hosieiy  ai*e  manufactured ;  a  good  quantity  of  leather  is  made, 
and  there  are  several  dye-houses.  The  railway  from  Paris  to  Brest 
passes  through  Chartres. 

{Diciiannaire  de  la  France  ;  "B&lhi,  G^ographie  ;  Annwiire  pour  V An 
1853.) 

CHARTREUSE.    [IsfeRE.] 

CHATEAU-CHINON.    [NiivRE.] 

CHATEAU-D'OLERON.      [CnAKENTE-lNPfeBIBUBE.] 

CHATEAU-GONTIER     [Mayenne.] 
CHATEAU-PONSAT.    [Vienne,  Haute.] 
CHATEAU-RENARD.    [BoucHEs-DU-RnONE.] 
CHATEAU-THIERHY.    [Aisne.] 

CHATEAUBRIANT.      [LoiBE-lKFfeBIBURB.] 

CHATEAUDUN.    [Eubb-et-Loib.] 

CHAtEAULIN.    [FiNiSTiRB.] 

CHATEAUROUX,  capital  of  the  department  of  Indre,  in  Francs, 
stands  in  46""  48'  60"  N.  lat,  l**  41'  61"  E.  long.,  on  a  rising  ground  in 
a  vast  plain  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Indre,  165  miles  S.  from 
Paris  by  railway  through  Orleans  and  Vierzon,  and  has  14,276  inha- 
bitants, including  the  whole  commune.  The  town,  which  was 
formerly  ill  built  and  dirty,  has  been  within  the  last  twenty  years 
greatly  improved.  The  streets  are  now  straight,  vdde,  and  well 
paved ;  and  there  are  several  spacious  squares.  The  principal  build- 
ings are — the  old  castle  (built  in  950  by  a  Frank  chief,  Raoul  le  Lai^e), 
which  gave  origin  and  name  to  the  town,  and  part  of  which  now  serves 
for  government  offices,  the  town-house,  the  theatre,  the  church  of  the 
Cordeliers,  and  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  which  adjoins  the  old 
castle.  Chateaurouz  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  cloth  manufacture 
in  the  centre  of  France ;  its  cloths  are  manufactured  from  excellent 
wool,  but  are  more  remarkable  for  strength  than  for  fineness.  Cotton 
hosiery,  worsted,  tiles,  paper,  and  leather  are  also  manufactured ;  and 
there  is  a  good  tarade  in  com,  iron,  wool,  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  The  town 
has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  and  a 
consultative  chamber  of  manufactures.  {I>ictionnaire  de  la  France  ; 
Macjcregor,  StatUtics;  Annuaire  pour  CAn  1853.) 

CHAtELLERAULT.    [Vibnnb.] 

CHATHAM,  Kent,  a  market-town  and  parliamentary  borough,  in 
the  hundred  of  Chatham  and  Qillingham  and  lathe  of  Avlesford, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Med  way,  in  61*'  23  N.  lat., 
0°  31'  E.  long.,  24  miles  W.N.W.  from  Canterbury,  30  miles  E.S.E. 
from  Loudon  by  road.  The  Strood  station  of  the  North  Kent  railway, 
which  is  two  miles  from  Chatham,  is  31  miles  from  London.  In  1851 
the  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Chatham  was  28,424. 
The  borough  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  it  is 
governed  by  a  head  constable  under  the  magistrates  of  Rochester. 
The  living  of  Chatham  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Rochester. 

The  town  of  Chatham  includes  Brompton,  a  village  connected  with 
the  dockyard  and  naval  and  militanr  establishments.  The  High- 
street  in  Chatham,  about  1^  miles  in  length,  is  narrow ;  and  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  town  itself  is  irregular  and  ill-built.  Many  of 
the  houses  ore  constructed  of  timber,  probably  from  the  facility  of 
purchasing  i-efuse  wood  from  the  dockyard  in  former  times.  The 
water  supply  is  chiefly  obtained  by  wells  and  pumps  from  the  upper 
chalk  formation  :  the  wells  vary  in  depth  from  18  to  120  feet ;  five  of 
the  pumps  are  pubUc. 

From  various  discoveries  made  in  erecting  the  fortifications  which 
inclose  the  naval  and  military  establishments  at  Chatham  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Romans  had  a  cemetery  here.  Several  ancient 
graves  and  other  excavations  have  been  opened,  and  Roman  bricks, 
tiles,  coins,  and  weapons  found.  The  name  of  the  town  is  Saxon,  and 
was  written  Ceteham  or  Caettham,  which  appears  to  signify  'the 
village  of  cottages.'  It  continued  an  insignificant  place  until  the 
formation  of  the  dockyard,  to  which  the  town  owes  its  origin. 

The  parish  church  was  almost  entu^ly  rebuilt  in  1788.  St.  John's 
chuixh  was  erected  in  1821  by  the  commissioners  for  buildinij  new 
churches.  There  are  chapels  for  Weeleyan  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Independents,  Bible  Christians,  Irvingites,  Swedenborgians,  and 
Unitarians ;  two  National  fcchools,^  a  British  school,  a  Proprietary 
school,  a  Ragged  school,  and  a  mechanics  institution.  An  hospital  for 
lepers  was  established  in  Chatham  by  Bishop  Gundulph  in  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conqueror.    The  only  portion  of  the  building  now 


existing  is  a  small  chapel ;  the  revenues  of  the  estate  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dean  of  Rochester.  In  the  High-street  is  an  hospital  for  ten 
decayed  mariners  and  shipwrights,  which  was  founded  by  Sir  John 
Hawxins  in  1592,  and  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1694.  A 
military  lunatic  asylum  provides  accommodation  for  30  officers  and 
100  privates.     There  are  several  minor  charities. 

The  extensive  naval  and  military  establishments  are  at  Brompton, 
a  little  distance  from  the  town,  and  entirely  separated  from  it  by 
a  line  of  fortifications.  The  dockyard  was  foimded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  Armada,  on  the  site  of  what 
is  now  termed  the  Ordnance  Wharf,  and  occasionally  the  Old  Dock. 
It  was  removed  to  its  present  situation  in  1622,  the  demands  of  the 
navy  requiring  increased-  accommodation.  Elizabeth  erected  Upnor 
Castle,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Medway,  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  the  docxyard  and  shipping.  But  this  fort  proved  inef- 
fectual for  protection  from  the  attempt  of  the  Dutch,  under  De 
Ruyter,  who  in  1667  having  taken  Sheemess,  dispatched  his  vice- 
admiral.  Van  Ghent,  with  17  sail  of  light  ships,  and  8  fire  ships  to 
destroy  Chatham.  He  succeeded  in  breaking  a  chain  stretched  across 
the  Medway,  and  in  spite  of  the  fire  from  the  castle  burnt  and  sunk 
some  ships.  Finding  the  country  alarmed,  he  retired,  carrying  off  a 
ship  of  war  named  the  Royal  Charles.  This  event  was  the  cause  of 
additional  and  stronger  fortifications  being  erected.  The  dockyard 
was  subsequently  considerably  enlazged. 

From  the  year  1767  down  to  1805,  new  buildings  were  erected,  and 
the  extensive  area  occupied  by  the  different  establishments  was 
inclosed  by  a  strong  line  of  fortifications  on  the  land  side,  and  pro- 
tected on  the  river  side  by  strengthening  Upnor  Castle,  by  the  erection 
of  a  martello  tower  called  Gillingham  Fort  on  the  Chatham  side,  and 
other  defences.   Upnor  Castle  is  at  present  merely  a  powder  magazine. 

The  naval  and  military  establishments  now  comprise  the  dockyard, 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  which  has  four  wet  docks  capable  of  receiving 
vessels  of  the  largest  size,  and  nine  building-slips,  of  which  six  are  for 
first-rates;  metal  mills;  an  extensive  arsenal;  barracks  on  a  laige 
scale  for  artillery  and  engineers,  infantry  and  royal  maiines ;  a  park  of 
artillery;  magazines  and  store-houses;  besides  a  handsome  dock- 
chapel,  and  a  number  of  habitations  for  the  civilians  who  are  employed. 
The  principal  mast-house  is  240  feet  long  by  120  feet  wide.  The 
rope-house  is  1128  feet  in  length,  and  474  ^^^  wide :  in  it  cables  101 
fathoms  in  length  and  25  inches  in  circumference  are  made.  The 
sail-loft  is  210  feet  in  length.  The  machinery  used  in  all  the  depart- 
ments is  of  the  very  best  kind.  A  duplicate  of  Brunei's  block-making 
machine  is  kept  hei'e,  ready  for  use  in  cose  the  machine  at  Portsmouth 
should  get  out  of  order.  The  engineer  barracks  are  built  in  a  plain 
and  simple  style,  and  are  extensive  and  convenient.  Near  the  dock- 
yard gate  is  a  large  naval  hospital,  which  was  erected  at  the  suggestion 
of  William  IV.  when  lord  high  admiral 

After  the  fire  at  Devonport  dockyard  in  1840,  which  was  greatly 
extended  owing  to  the  tarred  wooden  and  paper  roofs  which  covered 
the  building-slips,  the  admiralty  began  gradually  to  replace  such  roofs 
with  others  made  of  metal  Nearly  all  the  slips  at  Chatham  have  been 
recently  either  rebuilt  or  strengthened  and  repaired.  The  metal  miUs 
are  more  extensive  than  at  any  other  of  the  dockyards.  In  1848  the 
metal  mills  produced  700  tons  of  sheet  copper,  400  tons  of  bolt  copper, 
and  800  tons  of  remanufactured  iron  per  annum.  All  the  old  copper 
sheeting  from  the  various  dockyards  is  re-melted  here  into  sheets. 

There  are  saw-mills  at  Woolwich,  Chatham,  and  Sheemess ;  but 
those  at  Chatham  are  the  most  complete.  The  Chatham  mills  could 
indeed,  it  is  said,  cut  timber  enough  for  most  of  the  yards.  It  is 
merely  straight  cutting :  the  machineiy  employed  is  not  fitted  for  cut- 
ting the  curved  pieces  required  in  a  ship,  which  are  still  out  by  hand. 

There  is  an  establishment  at  Chatham,  founded  in  1812,  for  the 
instiniction  of  officers  and  privates  of  the  engineer  branch  of  the  army. 
Men  belonging  to  the  Engineers,  and  to  the  Sappers  and  Miners,  are 
here  instructed  in  all  that  relates  to  fortification,  garrison  operations, 
and  field  sei*vice.  Young  men  intended  tor  officers  in  the  engineering 
corps,  after  preliminary  training  at  Addisoombe  or  Woolwich,  I'eceive 
the  practical  part  of  their  professional  education  at  the  Chatham 
institution. 

The  *  Chest'  at  Chatham  was  established  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  was  originally  a  voluntary  contribution  from  the  monthly  wages 
of  seamen  for  the  support  of  their  maimed  and  superannuated 
brethren,  but  which  soon  settled  into  a  compulsory  payment.  On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  of  Naval  Inquiry,  it  was,  by  the 
43  George  III.  c.  119,  removed  to  Greenwich.  Instead  of  a  monthly 
payment  from  the  wages  of  seamen  the  amount  is  now  charged 
annually  on  the  consolidated  fund. 

At  Rochester  Bridge  the  Medway,  which  discharges  into  the  same 
(estuary  with  the  Thames,  is  a  lazge  tidal  river.  The  rise  is  18  feet 
at  spring  and  12  feet  at  neap  tides  at  Chatham.  Above  Rochester 
the  high  lands  approach  each  bank  of  the  river,  forming  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre  about  Chatham  and  Rochester  on  the  east  side,  and 
also  on  the  west,  closing  on  the  river  at  Upnor  Castle.  Below  Chat- 
ham dockyards  the  high  lands  decline,  first  on  the  right  and  then  on 
the  left  bank,  forming  a  flat  marshy  country  to  the  spaoious  outlet 
of  the  Medway  at  Sheemess. 

(Hasted,  Kent;  Douglas,  Nenia  Britanniea;  Pepys,  Diary;  Com" 
munication  from  Chatltam,) 
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CHATHAM  ISLANDS  are  a  group  of  ialands  situated  in  the 
Pacific,  east  of  New  Zealand,  between  43''  40  and  45"*  20'  8.  lai,  176*" 
and  177°  20'  W.  long.  They  oonBist  of  one  large  ialand,  two  of 
moderate  extent,  and  several  smaller  JBlanda.  The  lai^gest  is  called 
Warekauri,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  hammer  with  a  short  handle,  the 
head  of  the  hammer  towards  the  north  being  46  miles  long  from  east 
to  west,  and  the  handle,  or  southern  peninsula,  about  86  miles  in 
length.  Dieffenbach,  by  a  rough  computation,  giyes  the  area  at  477 
nautical  miles,  or  805,280  acres,  of  which  however  57,600  acres  at 
least  are  water,  being  lakes,  lagoons,  &a,  so  that  the  land  is  not  more 
than  247,680  acres.  The  southern  shores  of  the  southern  peninsula 
ara  lined  with  rocky  cliffs,  but  the  remainder  terminates  in  a  low 
sandy  beach,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  headlands  along  the  northern 
coast,  which  are  formed  by  low  rocky  masses.  The  country  rises 
gradually  from  the  beach  for  one  or  two  miles,  when  it  extends  on  an 
undulating  level.  The  central  part  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  a 
large  lake  called  Te  Wanga,  which  is  about  25  miles  long  and  between 
6  and  7  miles  broad.  It  is  siurounded  by  hills,  either  wooded  or 
boggy. 

The  surface  of  the  tract  which  lies  west  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  Te  Wanga  Lake  is  diversified  by  a  considerable  number  of  hills 
of  a  pyramidal  shape,  and  consisting  of  basalt.  Of  these  hills  there 
is  none  above  800  feet  in  height.  In  their  vicinity  the  soil  is  vety 
fertile,  being  in  its  natural  state  covered  with  a  vegetation  of  fern  and 
trees,  mixed  together  and  appearing  like  oases  in  the  surrounding 
bog.  The  intervening  tracts  are  covered  with  bog.  Wherever  the 
superfluous  water  has  been  carried  off  by  a  natural  outlet  a  rich  vege* 
tation  of  fern  and  New  Zealand  flax  {Phormium  iencuc)  has  sprung  up, 
which  gives  additional  firmness  to  the  soil  by  the  decayed  leaves,  and 
yields  a  rich  harvest  to  the  native  planter.  This  is  particularly  the 
caso  on  the  low  hills  above  the  sea-ehore.  In  this  part  several  lakes 
occur  at  the  back  of  the  low  bills  which  run  parallel  to  the  coast. 
They  are  surrounded  by  gently  sloping  hills,  but  have  generally  an 
outlet  for  their  waters  into  the  sea.  The  best  portion  of  the  island 
is  that  south  of  the  lake,  which  has  an  undulating  surface,  is  not  so 
boggy  as  the  rest,  and  is  either  covered  with  an  open  forest  of  mode* 
rate  sized  trees  or  with  high  fern,  in  which  case  the  land  can  be 
brought  under  cultivation  with  little  labour.  The  soil  is  very  fertile 
and  the  vegetation  is  vigorous. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  island  is  a  large  bay,  called  Waitanga 
Bay,  in  which  there  are  five  harbours  behind  some  projecting  headlands. 
On  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay  is  Waitanga  harbour,  which  has 
excellent  anchorage  in  between  5  and  12  fathoms  water.  This  harbour 
receives  the  laigest  river  in  the  island,  the  Mangatu,  which  comes 
from  some  hills  on  the  south ;  though  its  whole  course  does  not 
exceed  12  miles,  It  is  navigable  for  boats  for  about  three  miles  from 
its  mouth,  but  it  has  a  bar  across  its  mouth,  which  is  passable  for 
boats  only  at  high-water.  On  the  northern  side  of  Waitanga  Bay 
are  four  harbours,  one  of  which,  Wangaroa,  is  frequently  visited  by 
vessels,  and  affoI^dB  complete  protection  against  all  winds.  The 
northern  shore  of  the  island  is  much  exposed,  but  contains  a  sheltered 
bay  called  Ea'ingaroa,  which  is  stated  to  have  good  anchorage,  in 
from  10  to  12  fathoms  water.  Whalers  frequently  visit  Oinga,  the 
south-eastern  headland  of  the  island,  where  the  hills  offer  soma  pro- 
tection against  wind  and  sea. 

The  cUmate  is  very  mild.  In  winter  (from  May  to  July)  the 
thermometer  never  rises  above  60°,  nor  descends  below  45%  after 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  air  is  always  moist  and  cool,  but 
never  misty,  the  vapour  being  carried  off  by  the  constant  breezes. 
In  winter  there  are  showers  of  rain  for  a  few  hours  every  week.  The 
prevailing  winds  are  north-east  and  south-west.  The  climate  appears 
very  favourable  to  Europeans. 

The  natives  cultivate  potatoes,  different  kinds  of  turnips,  cabbages, 
taro  {Arum  etculetUum),  some  tobacco,  and  abundance  of  pumpkins, 
which  form  a  great  part  of  their  food.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
trees,  which  are  of  the  species  found  in  New  Zealand :  the  karaka- 
tree  {Corynocarpui  IcBvigatva)  forms  the  largest  part  of  the  forest. 
No  kind  of  quadruped  occurs,  except  the  Norwegian  rat  Birds  are 
numerous :  in  the  lakes  and  on  the  sea-shores  are  ducks,  snipes, 
plovers,  curlews,  and  redbills;  in  the  forests  the  mocking-bird,  a 
little  green  parroquet,  the  mako-mako,  a  singing-bird,  and  the  large 
New  Zealand  pigeon.  Fish  are  abundant.  BoUi  the  spermaceti  and 
black  whales  are  seen  in  great  numbers  off  the  shore. 

These  islands  were  discovered  in  1791  by  Broughton,  of  his 
Majesty's  ship  Chatham,  who  took  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of 
the  king.  They  were  afterwards  frequently  visited  by  whalers,  and 
in  1840  a  whaling  station  was  established  at  Oinga.  Broughton  found 
them  inhabited  by  a  people  belonging  to  the  Malay  race.  They  are 
not  so  tall,  muscular,  and  well  proportioned  as  the  New  Zealauders ; 
and  their  complexion  is  darker.  The  natives,  of  whom  a  compara- 
tively small  number  remain,  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery 
and  degradation  by  two  tribod  of  New  Zealanders.  The  number  of 
the  New  ZeaUmders  who  settled  in  the  Chatham  Islands  is  stated  to 
have  been  800 :  and,  by  means  of  the  labour  of  their  slaves,  a  portion 
of  Warekauri  was  soon  brought  into  cultivation,  so  that  they  could 
furnish  supplies  for  the  few  vessels  which  annuaUy  resort  to  the  island* 

South-east  of  Warekauri  lies  Bangi-haute,  or  Pittas  Island,  which 
is  about  12  miles  long  and  8  mUes  broad.    It  oonsiffts  principally  of 


a  hill  of  moderate  elevation,  having  a  flat  top,  whose  deolivitieB 
terminate  near  the  coast.  It  has  no  harbour,  and  is  stated  to  be 
inhabited  by  a  small  number  of  aboriginal  natives.  The  other  islands 
are  mere  rocks,  and  only  frequented  by  sea-birds. 

(Dieffenbach,  'Account  of  the  Chatham  Islands,'  in  London 
Oeographical  Journal,  vol.  xi.) 

CHATILLON-DE-MICHAILLE.    [AiN.] 

CHATILLON-LES-DOMBES.    [AiN.] 

CHATRE,  LA.    [Ikdrb.] 

CHATSWORTH.    [Derbyshire.] 

CHATTAHOOCHEE  RIVER.    [Alabama.] 

CHAUDlJiRE.    [Canada.] 

CHAUDPOOR.    [Barbillt.] 

CHAUMONT.    [Marnh,  Haute.] 

CHAUNY.    [Ais^b.] 

CHAUSSEY  ISLANDS.     [Manche,  L\.] 

CHAUX-DE-FONDS.     [NJtUfOHATEL.] 

CHAVANQES.    [Aube.] 

CHEADLE,  Staffordshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Cheadle  and  hundred  of  Totmonslow 
South,  is  situated  near  the  Tean  Brook,  which  flows  into  the  Chumet, 
in  62'  69'  N.  lat.,  1*  59'  W.  long. ;  14  mUes  N.N.E.  from  Stafford, 
and  146  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road  ;  Alton  station  of 
the  North  Staffordshire  railway,  which  is  4  miles  fh>m  Cheadle,  is 
144  miles  distant  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  of 
Cheadle  in  1851  was  2728.  The  town  is  governed  by  the  county 
magistrates.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconiy  of  Stafford 
and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Cheadle  Poor-Law  Union  contains  16 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  54,681  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  18,177. 

Cheadle  ia  called  Cedla  in  the  Domesday  Book.  The  town  is 
within  the  moorland  district  of  North  Staffordshire,  and  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  hills  formerly  barren,  but  recently  covei*ed  by  planta- 
tions of  timber-trees.  Cheadle  is  irregularly  laid  out^  and  consists  of 
indifferently-built  houses. 

The  old  ohuivh  had  some  fine  examples  of  the  decorated  style  in 
its  windows,  arches,  and  tracery ;  but  in  1837  it  was  found  necessary 
to  take  it  down,  and  a  new  one  was  built  in  its  place.  A  splendid 
Roman  Catholic  church  built  from  designs  by  Mr.  Pugin  was  opened 
with  great  ceremony  in  1846.  The  chief  portion  of  the  expense  of 
this  building  was  borne  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  Independents  and  Wesleyan,  New  Connexion, 
and  Primitive  Methodists. 

In  the  town  are  a  Free  school,  two  National  schools,  and  an  Infant 
school.  The  school-house  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics  is  a 
large  and  fine  building.  There  are  a  public  parochial  library  and  a 
savings  bank.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

The  chief  manufactories  of  Cheadle  are  copper  works,  brass  works, 
and  a  tape  manufactory ;  a  little  coal-mining  is  also  carried  on.  The 
Caldon  Canal  passes  along  the  valley  of  the  Chumet  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  town. 

(Communication  from  Cheadle.) 

CHEDDAR.      [SoSfERSETSHlRB.] 

CHEDUBA.    [Aracan.] 

CHELMSFORD,  Essex,  a  county  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Chelmsford,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Chelmer,  in  61'  44'  N.  hit.,  0"  28'  E.  long. ;  29  miles  N.K 
by  E.  from  London  by  road,  and  29^  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties 
railway.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Chelmsford  was  6038  in 
1851.  The  parish  is  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of 
Health.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Essex  and 
diocese  of  Rochester.  Chelmsford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  81 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  81,738  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  82,258. 

Chelmsford  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Essex,  on  the  high 
road  from  London  to  Ipswich.  The  town  derives  its  name  from  an 
ancient  ford  over  the  river  Chelmer,  near  its  confluence  with  the  river 
Cann.  The  manor  was  formerly  in  possession  of  the  bishops  of 
London.  About  the  time  of  Henry  I.  it  became  a  place  of  some 
importance.  Maurice,  then  bishop  of  London,  built  a  stone  bridge 
over  the  Cann  and  diverted  to  it  the  public  road  which  previously 
passed  through  Writtle,  by  which  means  he  made  Chelmsford  the 
great  thoroughfare  to  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  The  present  bridge  over 
the  Cann,  a  handsome  stone  structure  of  one  arch,  was  built  in  1787. 
The  High-street,  which  is  wide  and  commodious  and  contains  many 
good  houses,  extends  from  this  bridge  to  the  Shire  HalL  There  are 
several  other  streets.  The  town  is  well  lighted  with  gas.  A  tolerably 
good  supply  of  water  has  been  furnished  for  a  considerable  period 
from  a  conduit  in  the  market-place,  which  is  fed  by  pipes  from 
Buigess  WeUs,  near  the  entrance  of  the  town  on  the  south-east. 
The  fountain  was  re-constructed  in  1841,  the  expense  being  defrayed 
by  public  subscription.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is 
a  spacious  gothic  structure,  rebuilt  in  1424.  In  June  1800  the  roof 
and  a  portion  of  the  waUs  fell  In,  but  the  church  was  afterwards 
rebuilt.  At  the  west  end  is  a  square  embattled  tower  of  the  13th 
century  surmounted  with  a  lofty  spire.  The  interior  contains  naany 
interesting  monuments.  There  are  a  district  church  dedicated  to 
St  John,  and  chapels  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Irvingites, 
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aad  Roman  Catholioa  The  Grammar  school,  founded  by  Edward  Y  L, 
has  an  income  from  endowment  of  4881.  a  year,  and  is  free  to  40  boys, 
but  in  1852  the  number  of  scholars  was  under  20.  There  are 
National,  British,  and  Infant  schools,  a  philosophical  society,  a 
mechanics  institution  with  a  museum  and  reading-rooms,  a  sayings 
bank,  and  a  dispensary.  The  Shire  Hall  is  a  huidsome  building, 
having  a  front  of  Portland  stone.  The  new  jail  is  built  on  the 
radiating  principle,  and  will  accommodate  272  prisoners.  The  county 
assizes  are  held  at  Chelmsford ;  also  quarter  sessions  and  a  county 
court.  Besides  the  stone  bridge  already  noticed,  there  are  a  cast-iron 
bridge  over  the  Cann  and  two  bridges  over  two  branches  of  the 
Chelmer,  which  Eurround  a  small  island  called  Mesopotamia.  Upon 
this  island  a  ludicrous  mock  election  of  a  member  of  parliament  has 
been  long  conducted  on  the  occurrence  of  elections  of  the  county 
members.  On  these  occasions  there  are  the  usual  nomination,  speech- 
making,  chairing,  &c.,  and  the  proceedings  end  with  the  newly-elected 
member  receiving  a  ducking*  in  the  river. 

Chelmsford  is  chiefly  dependent  on  agriculture  for  its  prosperity. 
There  are  here  tan-works,  corn-mills,  coach-works,  an  organ  factory, 
and  works  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements.  The 
river  Chelmer  was  made  navigable  from  Chelmsford  to  Maldon  (about 
15  miles)  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century;  the  basin  and  wharfs 
are  at  Springfield,  near  to  the  town :  barges  of  80  tons  are  employed 
in  the  navigation.  The  channel  is  80  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  20  feet 
at  the  bottom.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday :  fairs  are  held  on 
May  12th  and  November  12th. 

(Morant,  Euex;  Wright,  Essex;  Communication  from  Chelmrford.) 

CHELSEA,  Middlesex,  formerly  a  village  reckoned  about  2  miles 
from  London,  but  now  constitu^g  a  portion  of  the  suburbs,  is  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  ^e  hundred  of  Ossulston.  The 
population  of  Chelsea  district  in  1851  was  56,538.  The  parish  is  a 
rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex  and  diocese  of  London. 
Chelsea  is  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  which  is  co-extensive  with 
the  parish  and  districts 

Chelsea  stands  on  a  slight  eminence,  about  15  feet  above  the  Thames. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who  had  a  house  here,  wrote  the  name  Chelchith. 
In  the  16th  century  it  began  to  be  written  Chelsey.  Many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  had  residences  here,  and  there  were  sevend  noted 
coffee-houses,  taverns,  and  public-houses  with  gardens,  which  were 
much  frequented  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

The  parish  church  of  Chelsea  being  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  population,  a  new  church  was  erected  in  Robert- 
street,  and  oonsecrated  in  1824.  It  is  a  spacious  building,  in  the 
pointed  style  of  architecture.  The  old  churdi  is  situated  near  Batter- 
sea  Bridge ;  and  is  an  interesting  structure,  both  for  the  remains  of 
ancient  work  which  it  contains,  and  for  its  monuments,  several  of 
which  are  to  persona  celebrated  in  English  history,  or  in  literature. 
The  monument  to  Sir  Thomas  More  is  the  most  famous.  The  rapid 
increase  of  buildings  in  and  around  Chelsea,  within  the  present  century, 
has  led  to  the  construction  of  many  new  churches.  Besides  the  two 
chiUHshes  above  named,  there  are  Christ  church,  in  Queen's  Road,  and 
St.  Jude's  in  Turk's  Row ;  together  with  Upper  Chelsea  church 
and  St.  Saviour^s,  also  in  Upper  Chelsea.  The  new  church  and  college 
of  St.  Barnabas,  opened  in  June  1850,  is  near  the  eastern  margin  of 
Chelsea.  In  Park  Walk  is  an  Episcopal  chapel.  There  are  also  a 
considerable  number  of  chapels  for  Wesleyans,  Independents,  Baptists, 
Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  Among  the  educational  estab- 
lishments the  chief  is  St.  Mark's  Training  College,  a  normal  school 
for  schoolmasters  belonging  to  the  National  Society,  which  had  72 
students  in  residence  in  1852.  A  training  institution  for  school- 
mistresses, belonging  to  the  same  society,  situated  in  Einj^s  Road, 
had  90  students  in  residence  in  1852.  There  are  several  National, 
British,  and  Infant  schools,  and  a  savings  bank. 

Chelsea  is  chiefly  lighted  by  two  gas  companies,  the  Westminster 
and  the  Imperial.  Chelsea  Water  Works  are  at  Thames  Bank.  In  the 
Fulham  Road  is  the  London  and  Westminster  Cemetery. 

The  Royal  Hospital  for  invalid  soldiers  is  at  Chelsea.  In  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  Dr.  Sutcliffe,  dean  of  Exeter,  projected  a  college  for  the 
study  of  polemical  divinity,  which  met  with  the  king^s  approbation. 
The  foundation  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  on  May  8th,  1609.  In 
the  charter  of  incorporation  it  is  styled  'King  James's  College  at 
Chelsey.'  During  the  civil  wars  it  was  appropriated  by  the  Parliament 
to  different  purposes.  Charles  II.  ^ve  it  to  the  then  newly 
established  Royal  Society;  but  not  being  adapted  to  their  use,  it 
was  restored  to  the  king  for  1300^,  in  order  that  the  site  might  be 
occupied  by  the  Royal  Hospital.  The  architect  of  the  Royal  Hospital 
was  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the 
16th  of  February  1682  by  the  king,  who  was  attended  by  a  great 
concourse  of  nobility  and  gentry.  The  building  was  completed  in 
1690,  at  an  expense  it  is  stated  of  150,0002.  It  is  of  brick,  ornamented 
with  stone  quoins,  cornices,  pediments,  and  columns.  The  building 
consists  of  three  courts,  two  of  which  are  spacious  quadrangles ;  the 
third,  the  central  one,  is  open  on  the  south  side  next  the  Thames. 
It  consists  of  three  sides  of  a  square,  ornamented  with  porticoes  and 
piazzas,  and  has  a  pleasing  appearance.  The  north  front  is  simple 
m  its  style,  and  consists  of  a  centre  and  wings,  in  a  straight  line, 
with  no  other  ornament  than  a  plain  portico.  In  the  centre  of  the 
hospital  are  the  chapel  and  the  great  dining-halL    The  business  of 


the  Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea  is  managed  by  commissioners  appointed 
under  the  great  seaL  The  establishment  consists  of  a  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor,  and  various  subordinate  officers.  There  are 
usually  upwards  of  500  invalids  in  the  hospital,  who  are  divided  into 
classes,  and  regulated  by  military  discipline.  In  addition  to  their 
provision  and  clothing  they  receive  a  weekly  pension.  There  are 
besides  numerous  out-pensioners.  The  body  of  the  late  Duke  of  Well- 
ington lay  in  state  in  Chelsea  Hospital  for  a  few  dayB  previous  to  the 
public  funeral,  which  took  place  on  November  18th  1852.  On  Nov. 
18th  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  who  thronged  to  the  hospital  to 
see  the  lying-in-state  was  so  great,  that  several  persons  lost  their  lives. 

The  Royal  Military  Asylum  is  also  in  Chelsea.  The  building  is  on 
an  extensive  plan :  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of 
York  in  1801,  and  it  was  completed  in  1805.  It  is  appropriated  to 
the  support  and  education  of  children  (especially  orphans)  of  soldiers 
and  non-commissioned  officers.  In  1851  there  were  in  the  Normal 
school  40  students,  in  the  Model  school  270  scholars,  and  in  the 
Infant  school  80  scholars.  The  Apothecaries  Company  of  London 
have  a  botanical  garden  at  Chelsea.  In  the  centre  of  it  is  a  statue, 
by  Rysbrack,  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  from  whom  the  company  received 
the  freehold  of  the  ground,  the  consideration  paid  being  an  annual 
presentation  of  plants  to  the  Royal  Society. 

A  very  large  steam-boat  traffic  has  become  established  at  Chelsea ; 
it  is  accommodated  by  three  piers,  one  of  which,  erected  by  the  Earl 
of  Cadogan,  is  a  handsome  structure.  Cremome  House  and  gardens 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  proprietors  whe  have  opened  them  as 
a  platee  of  public  amusement.  A  new  bridge  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  Battersea  Park  is  in  process  of  erection ;  the  estimates  for 
the  bridge  amount  to  70,0002.  By  the  New'  Reform  Bill,  inUtxluced 
by  Lord  John  Russell  on  February  ISth,  1854,  it  is  proposed  to  form 
Chelsea  and  Kensington  into  an  electoral  district  to  return  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

(Lysons,  Environs  of  London ;  Faulkner,  Historical  Description  of 
Chdsea;  Communication  from  Chelsetk.) 

CHELTENHAM,  Qloucestershire,  a  market-town,  parliamentary 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pari^^h  and 
hundred  of  Cheltenham,  and  eastern  division  of  the  county,  is 
situated  in  51°  54'  N.  kt,  2**  4'  W.  long. ;  distant  8  miles  N.E.  from 
Gloucester,  88  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  121  miles 
by  the  Qreat  Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  borough  and 
parish,  which  are  co-extensive,  was  85,051  in  1851.  The  town  is 
governed  by  commissioners.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  management 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  borough  returns 
one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Gloucester,  and  diocese  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol  Cheltenham  Union  contains  13  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  24,308  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  44,198. 

Cheltenham  appears  to  have  been  of  some  importance  at  an  early 
period.  British  and  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  priory  existed  here  at  the  commencement  of  the  9th 
century.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  the  inhabitants  of  Cheltenham 
petitioned  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  sending  two  members 
to  Parliament,  and  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was  granted.  The 
franchise  was  reHX>nferred  on  the  town  by  the  Reform  Act.  At  the 
close  of  the  17th  century  however,  Cheltenham  was  a  mere  rural 
village.  In  1716  the  discovery  of  the  healing  properties  of  a  saline 
spring  first  attracted  visiters  to  Cheltenham.  From  that  time  the 
place  gradually  increased  till  1788,  when  it  suddenly  became  a 
fashionable  resort  in  consequence  of  (George  III.  having  been  directed 
by  his  physicians  to  try  the  waters  of  Cheltenham,  and  having  derived 
benefit  from  them.  In  the  present  century  the  increase  has  been 
remarkably  rapid.  In  1804  the  town  consisted  of  one  long  street^ 
through  which  a  branch  of  the  Chelt  flowed,  and  was  crossed  at 
intervals  by  stepping  stones ;  it  then  contained  710  houses  and  3076 
inhabitants ;  at  the  Census  of  1851  there  were  found  to  be  6996 
houses,  and  as  above  stated,  85,051  inhabitants. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley  along  which  runs  the 
streamlet  from  which  the  town  derives  its  name.  The  Cotawold  hills 
form  a  vast  amphitheatre,  sheltering  the  town  on  the  north-east,  and 
causing  the  temperature  of  the  valley  to  be  equable  and  pleasant. 
Cheltenham  possesses  no  manu&cture,  and  the  houses  and  public 
buildings  being  entirely  of  recent  erection,  and  constructed  especially 
for  the  accommodation  of  visiters,  the  town  is  altogether  an  agreeable 
place  of  residenoe. 

Cheltenham  consists  of  a  principal  street  above  a  mile  long,  with 
numerous  other  streets,  squares,  crescents,  and  terraces  on  each  side 
of  it.  The  different  places  of  public  resort,  the  pump-rooms,  hotels, 
and  lodging-houses  are  considered  to  be  superior  to  those  of  most 
other  watering  places.  The  Promenade,  Old  Well  Walk,  and  other 
walks,  afford  pleasant  public  promenades.  There  are  four  spas,  the 
Royal  Old  Well,  the  Montpelier  Spa,  Pittville  Spa,  and  the  Cambray 
Spa.  There  are  also  numerous  baths.  The  waters  are  all  saline,  and 
contain  as  their  chief  ingredients  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Maiy,  is  almost  the  only  ancient 
building  in  Cheltenham.  It  is  a  spacious  cruciform  edifice,  chiefly  of 
the  decorated  style,  with  a  tower  rising  from  the  intersection  of  the 
cross,  and  a  very  lofty  spire.    The  interior  is  incumbered  and  dis- 
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figured  by  htige  pews  and  galleriea.  In  the  churcHyard  la  a  mutilated 
cross.  The  other  churches  are — ^Trinity,  Si  John's,  St  James's,  St 
Paul's,  St  Philip's,  Chnst  church,  and  St  Peter^s.  Christ  church, 
the  most  generally  admired  of  these  buildings,  will  accommodate  2000 
persons ;  it  is  a  pleasing  edifice  of  a  mixed  modem  gothio  style,  with 
a  tower  174  feet  high.  St  Peter^s  is  a  pictturesque  specimen  of  the 
Korman  style ;  the  interior  has  a  veiy  chaste  appearance.  The  Wes- 
leyan,  Calvinistio,  New  Connexion,  Primitive  and  Association  Method- 
ists, Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Unitarians,  Roman  Catholics, 
Jews,  and  Mormonites  have  places  of  worship  in  the  town. 

The  principal  educational  establishment  in  Cheltenham  is  the  Pro- 
prietary College,  situated  in  the  Bath-road.  The  building,  an  imposing 
structure  in  the  Tudor  collegiate  style,  was  erected  in  1843.  It  has  a 
frontage  of  240  feet;  the  lecture-room  is  40  feet  by  32  feet ;  the  prin- 
cipal windows  are  35  feet  high  by  20  feet  wide.  In  1852  the  college 
was  attended  by  412  students.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  in  the 
High-streety  was  founded  in  1578 ;  it  has  now  an  income  of  about 
8002.  a  Tear.  There  were  175  scholars  in  1852.  The  school  possesses 
10  scholarships  and  exhibitions  at  Oxford  UniTersity,  none  of  which 
is  less  than  60^  a  year.  There  are  six  National  schools,  three  British 
schools,  and  four  Infimt  schook.  A  Church  of  England  Training 
College  has  been  founded  for  educating  masters  and  mistresses  of 
infant  and  parochial  schools.  The  building  for  male  students  recently 
erected  contains  residences  for  the  principal,  vice-principal,  assistant- 
master,  and  100  students.  The  cost  of  this  building  (defrayed  by  sub- 
scription, aided  by  a  government  grant)  was  upwards  of  1(^,000^  The 
architect  of  the  building,  which  has  a  quaint  monastic  character,  was 
Mr.  Daukes.  For  the  female  establishment  a  house  is  rented  which  ac- 
commodates three  goyemesset,  a  superintendent^  matron,  and  60  pupils. 
There  were  75  male  and  60  female  students  in  residence  in  1852. 

Cheltenham  possesses  an  hospital,  an  infirmary,  a  dispensary, 
almshouses,  parochial  charities,  and  a  very  large  number  of  benevo- 
lent and  charitable  institutions.  There  are  also  a  savings  bank,  a 
literary  and  philosophical  institute,  horticultural,  choral,  and  numerous 
other  societies  and  clubs.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  There 
is  a  daily  market ;  seven  fairs  are  held  during  the  year. 

Of  the  numerous  mansions  in  Cheltenham  and  its  vicinity,  Thirle- 
stane  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Northwick,  in  the  Bath-road,  deserves 
particular  mention,  on  account  of  its  extensive  and  excellent  collection 
of  paintings,  including  many  admirable  works  by  both  old  and 
modem  masters.     It  is  open  to  the  public  under  certain  regulations. 

(Atkyns,  Qloucettershire ;  CKeltenham  HUtoria  and  ChUdea;  Com- 
municatums  from  (JheUenham,) 

CHEMMIS.    [AoHHUr.] 

CHEMNITZ,  a  town  in  Saxony,  the  capital  of  the  Engebirge 
circle,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Erzgelurge,  in  a  beautiful  and 
well-watered  valley  which  extends  about  ten  miles  in  every  direction. 
It  stands  in  50"  50'  N.  lat,  and  l?**  55'  E.  long.,  and  about  976 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic  Chemnitz  was  for  four  centuries  a 
free  Imperial  city.  It  is  now  the  principal  manufacturing  town  in 
Saxony.  In  no  place  indeed  have  the  English  improvements  been 
introduced  with  such  care  and  skill  as  in  Chemnitz.  There  are 
several  large  spinning  and  weaving  establishments,  numerous  manu- 
factories for  printing  cotton  goods,  and  some  in  which  the  yam  is 
dyed  red  like  Turkish  yam.  The  woollen  manufactures,  whidi  were 
formerly  very  considerable,  have  much  decreased  in  the  last  fifty 
years ;  but  in  the  town,  as  well  as  in  its  neighbourhood,  there  are  many 
stocking  manufiictures.  The  manufacture  of  linen-doth  and  of  spin- 
ning machinery  also  employs  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Chemnitz 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  being  situated  where  the  road  between 
Prague  in  Bohemia  and  Leipzig,  and  that  which  unites  Bavaria  with 
Dresden,  cross  one  another.  Its  exports  to  the  United  States  of 
North  America  are  of  considerable  amount  The  town  contains 
28,650  inhabitants,  and  is  well  buUt ;  the  streets  are  spacious 
and  mostly  straight,  and  many  of  its  houses  look  more  like 
palaces  than  dwelling-houses.  It  is  lighted  with  lamps  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  great  cleanliness  of  its  streets.  The  public 
edifices  are  in  a  good  style,  but  none  of  them  particularly  distin- 
guished. Among  them  may  be  named  the  Great  Church,  the  Rath- 
haus,  or  town-hall,  and  the  G^ewandhaus,  or  doth-halL 

CHEPSTOW,  Monmouthshire,  a  market-town  and  port,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  Uie  parish  of  Chepstow  and  upper 
division  of  Caldicott  hundred,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Wye,  in  61"  38'  N.  kt,  and  2*  39'  W.  long. ;  16  miles  S.  by  E. 
from  Monmouth,  135  miles  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  141  (  miles 
1:y  the  Qreat  Western  and  South  Wales  ndlways.  The  population  of 
Chepstow  town  was  4295  in  1851.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Monmouth  and  diocese  of  Llandaff.  Chepstow  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  38  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  64,930 
acres,  and  a  ^pulation  in  1851  c^  19,000. 

Chepstow  18  situated  about  24  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Wye 
with  the  estuary  of  the  Severn.  The  town  v^as  at  an  early  period 
strongly  fortified.  The  castle  is  now  in  ruinSi  but  its  remains  indicate 
*ts  former  strength  and  extent  The  remains  consist  of  four  courts 
and  a  central  building,  and  stretch  for  a  considerable  distance  along  a 
precipitous  cliff.  The  area  of  the  castle  is  above  three  acres  :  but  it  is 
narrow  in  comparison  with  its  great  length.  The  entrance  Ib  by  a 
gateway  between  two  large  round  towers,  and  has  been  protected  by 
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an  iron  door,  double  portcullises,  machicolations,  and  other  defences. 
Chepstow  Castle  is  said  to  have  been  founded  shortly  after  the  Con- 
quest by  Fitz-Osborne,  earl  of  Hereford,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
building  is  of  at  least  two  centuries  later  date.  The  castle  has 
endured  several  sieges.  In  1645  it  was  taken  by  the  parliamentary 
forces ;  in  1646  it  was  retaken  by  Sir  Nicholas  Kemeys,  at  the  head  of 
a  small  band  of  Royalists.  Cromwell  himself,  with  a  considerable 
force,  endeavoured  to  regain  possession  of  the  castle,  but  the  garrison 
refusing  to  yield,  and  time  pressing,  he  delegated  the  conduct  of  the 
siege  to  Colonel  Ewer,  who  obliged  the  garrison  to  surrender,  though 
not  till  their  commander.  Sir  Nicholas  Kemeys,  and  40  of  their 
number  were  slain,  and  their  stock  of  provisions  was  exhausted. 
Henry  Marten,  one  of  the  Judges  who  tried  Charles  I.,  was  confined 
for  upwards  of  20  years  in  the  keep  of  Chepstow  Castle  :  he  was  how- 
ever allowed  to  have  his  family  with  him,  and  to  receive  the  visits  of 
his  friends.  He  died  in  the  castle  and  was  buried  in  Chepstow  church. 
The  keep  is  now  commonly  designated  Marten's  Tower.  One  of  the 
ancient  gate-houses  of  the  town  is  still  in  a  tolerably  good  condition. 

Chepstow  church  is  an  edifice  of  Norman  erection,  and  originally 
formed  part  of  the  Benedictine  priory  of  Chepstow.  In  the  inte- 
rior are  some  handsome  monimients.  The  church  has  been  lately 
enlarged,  and  affords  sittings  for  1600  persons.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Irvlngites  have 
places  of  worship.  There  are  a  Free  school  for  12  boys,  a  Nationid 
qchool,  an  hospital,  and  several  almshouses :  also  some  parochial 
charities.  The  town  possesses  a  literary  institution,  a  horticultuxal 
sodety,  a  choral  society,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  market-house  and  a 
theatre  are  among  the  public  buildings.  The  railway  bridge  across 
the  Wye  is  a  remarkable  construction,  the  part  on  the  Gloucestershire 
side  being  tubular  but  open  at  top,  while  on  the  Monmouthshire  side 
the  rail  runs  upon  arches  :  this  construction  was  necessary  to  avoid 
impeding  the  navigation. 

The  town  of  Chep&tow  is  built  on  a  hiU,  which  rises  with  a  gentle 
slope  from  the  river,  and  has  a  picturesque  appearance.  The  bridge, 
erected  in  1816,  is  constructed  of  iron :  it  is  a  substantial  and  rather 
handsome  structure  of  five  arches,  and  is  372  feet  long.  The  rise  of 
water  at  Chepstow  bridge  at  high  tide,  is  50  feet,  being  the  greatest 
tidal  rise  in  Europe.  On  a  few  occasions  it  has  risen  much  higher. 
The  river  being  narrow  the  rush  of  water  at  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
is  extremely  fierce.  For  large  vessds  the  Wye  is  navigable  to  Chep- 
stow bridge ;  barges  of  from  18  tons  to  80  tons  can  ascend  the  river 
as  far  as  Hereford.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered 
as  belonging  to  the  port,  on  Slat  December  1852  were  as  follows : — 
sailing  vessels  under  50  tons,  42,  tonnage  1154 ;  above  50  tons,  14, 
tonnage  1309 :  steam  vessels  1  of  17  tons,  and  1  of  58  tons.  During 
1852  there  entered  and  deared  at  the  port,  in  the  coasting  trade — 
inwards,  396  vessels,  tonnage  10,247 ;  outwards,  112  vessels,  tonnage 
7426 ;  and  1  steam  vessel  inwards  of  65  tons.  In  the  oolonial  trade — 
inwards,  1  vessel  of  145  tons ;  in  the  foreign  trade — inwards,  4  vessels^ 
820  tons. 

There  are  no  manufactures  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood.  The 
town  is  lighted  with  gas ;  the  streets  are  well  paved  and  desnsed.  A 
county  court  is  held  at  Chepstow.  The  market  days  are  Wednesday 
and  Saturday ;  four  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  ike  year. 

Near  Chepstow  is  Hardwick  House,  the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff Mathem  House,  the  former  residence  of  the  bishopti  of  Llandaff, 
is  near  the  sea  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Chepstow.  Close  by 
Chepstow  is  Piercefield,  the  grounds  of  which  are  of  much  celebrity. 
From  the  walks  are  obtained  rich  and  extensive  views  of  the 
valley  of  the  Wve  and  the  country  beyond.  Views  of  equal  beauty 
and  nearly  equal  extent  are  also  obtained  from  the  sunmiit  of  Wynd> 
cliff,  a  rock  970  feet  high,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  up 
the  Wye.  Five  miles  from  Chepstow  are  the  famous  and  most 
picturesque  ruins  of  Tintem  Abbey.  But  the  whole  country  around 
Chepstow  is  unusually  beautiful  and  interesting. 

(Cox,  Monmouthihire;  Cliffe,  Bw^  of  South  Walet;  Land  We  Lhe 
In,  vol.  L  ;  CotMMmication  from  Chepstow,) 

CHER,  a  department  nearly  in  the  centre  of  France,  comprehends 
that  part  of  the  ancient  province  of  Berri  called  Upper  Berri  and  a 
portion  of  Bourbonnais.  Its  northern  boundary  is  formed  bv  the 
department  of  Loiret,  on  the  south  it  has  the  department  of  Allier, 
on  the  west  the  department  of  Loir-et-Cher  and  Indre,  and  on  the 
east  the  department  of  Ni^vre  and  the  river  Loire.  It  is  included 
between  46**  18'  and  47°  40'  N.  lat,  1**  50'  and  3'  5'  E.  long.  Measured 
north  and  south  its  greatest  length  is  86  miles,  and  its  greatest 
width  east  and  west  56  miles.  The  area  is  2780  square  mUes,  and 
the  population  according  to  the  census  of  1851  was  306,261,  which 
gives  110*16  to  the  square  mile,  being  64'554  below  the  average  per 
square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

The  department  oonaists  almost  entirely  of  a  vast  plain  of  very 
imequal  fertility.  The  eastern  pftrt,  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of 
the  Loire,  is  extremdy  fertile.  The  northern  district  (which  is  called 
Sancerrois,  from  its  chief  town  Sancerre)  has  several  ranges  of  low 
hills,  which  sweep  in  parallel  curves  from  south-east  to  north-west  and 
west;  between  them  are  valleys  watered  by  rivers,  which  follow  the 
direction  of  the  hills,  and  here  the  soil  is  sandy  and  in  many  parts 
covered  with  heaths  and  marshes.  In  the  north-western  districts, 
which  form  part  of  the  dismal  region  oalled  Sologne  [Loir-st-Chxb], 
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ihe  Boil  consists  of  a  hungry  sand  that  yields  little  else  than  heath 
and  broom.  In  the  south  and  south-west  the  land  is  tolerably  good, 
but  here  and  in  the  centre  of  the  department  there  is  a  great  number 
of  ponds  and  marshes.  The  extent  of  natural  pasturage  and  moor- 
land throughout  the  department  is  yery  considerable. 

The  river  Cher,  from  which  the  department  is  named,  rises  east  of 
Aubusson  in  the  department  of  Creuse,  on  the  borders  of  which, 
haying  received  the  Tardes  from  the  left,  it  crosses  the  north-west  of 
the  department  of  AUier,  and  running  north  separates  Allier  from 
Cher,  in  this  part  of  its  course  taking  in  the  waters  of  the  Aumance 
from  the  right ;  turning  from  the  boundary  a  few  miles  south  of  St.- 
Amand  it  runs  north-west  through  the  department  of  Cher  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Y ienon,  where  it  receives  the  Amon  from  the  left 
and  the  T^vre  from  the  right,  and  begins  to  be  navigable.  Below 
Yierzon  it  turns  wept  and  enters  the  department  of  Loir-et-Cher, 
taking  in  the  Sauldre  a  little  below  Selles  on  the  right  bank ;  hence 
its  course  is  generally  west  to  its  junction  with  the  Loire  a  little  below 
Tours,  after  a  course  of  about  200  miles.  The  Cher  is  subject  to 
floods,  which  sometimes  rise  16  feet  above  the  usual  level  of  its 
surface,  and  as  the  grounds  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  along  the 
right  bank  are  low,  its  inundations  are  often  attended  with  great 
destruction,  notwithstanding  that  dykes  have  been  erected  along  the 
right  bank  for  17  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Loire.  The  Loire 
and  the  Allier,  both  of  which  are  navigable,  form  the  eastern  boun- 
dary. The  most  northern  part  of  the  department  is  drained  by  the 
Grand  Sauldre  and  Petit  Sauldre,  which  to  the  east  and  north-east  of 
Bouiges  respectively  flow  north-west,  and  unite  beyond  the  western 
boundary  to  form  Uie  Sauldre. 

The  department  is  traversed  by  the  Canal  du  Due  de  Berri,  called 
also  Canal  du  Cher,  which  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Cher  from 
Montlu9on  in  the  department  of  AUier  to  St,- Amand;  hence  it  enters 
the  valleys  of  the  Marmande,  the  T^vre,  and  the  Auron,  passing 
Booiges,  and  joins  the  Cher  again  at  Yierzon.  A  branch  joins  this 
oanal  to  the  lateral  Canal  of  the  Loire,  whidi  runs  from  Digoin  to 
Briare,  where  the  Canal  du  Loing  commences,  uniting  the  Loire  and 
the  Seine.  The  department  is  crossed  by  the  railroad  from  Orleans 
to  St-^^tienne,  which  passes  through  Yierzon  and  Bourges  ;  it  thence 
runs  eastward  to  Kevers,  and  then  south  up  the  valley  of  the  Allier 
to  Moulins  and  Yarenne,  in  the  department  of  Allier.  All  this  part 
of  the  railway  is  now  (March,'  1854)  open;  the  section  between 
Varenne  and  Boanne  when  finished  will  complete  the  line.  A  branch 
railway  from  Yierzon  runs  south-west  to  ChAteauroux  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Indre.  The  common  road-way  accommodation  is  by  8  national 
and  21  deputmental  roads. 

The  whole  surflute  of  the  department  contains  1,779,060  aeras.  Of 
this  area  916,000  acres  are  capable  of  cultivation,  274,958  are  natural 
graos-land,  81,820  are  imder  vineyards,  291,100  under  woods  and 
forests,  and  155,183  under  heaths,  ponds,  and  marshes.  The  common 
bread-stufb  are  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  oonsumption. 
Hemp  is  extensively  cultivated;  the  annual  produce  is  14,760 cwts. 
This  department  supplies  the  wine  from  which  the  best  Orleans 
vinegar  is  made.  The  annual  yield  of  the  vineyards  is  only  5,500,000 
gallons.  Other  articles  of  produce  are  fruits,  flax,  chestnuts,  truffles, 
&C.  Horses,  goats,  pigs,  and  sheep  are  numerous ;  the  wool  of  the 
sheep  is  esteemed  for  its  fineness.    Game,  bees,  and  poultry  abound. 

Iron  and  coal  mines  are  worked ;  and  marble^  building,  and  mill 
stone  are  extensively  quarried.  Manganese,  lithographic  stone, 
cypsum,  porcelain,  and  fuller^s  clay  are  found.  There  are  fifteen  blast- 
Kirnaces  and  thirty  forges,  in  which  the  smelting  of  the  ore  and  its 
conversion  into  malleable  iron  and  steel  is  effected  near  the  mines, 
chiefly  by  means  of  charcoal  supplied  from  the  neighbouring  forests. 
It  is  probable  however  that  the  spread  of  railroads  and  the  recent 
lowering  of  the  duty  on  imported  coals  have  led  to  the  substitution  of 
better  frial  in  these  metallurgic  eatablishments.  The  other  indus- 
trial products  are  coarse  cloth,  drugget,  oanvaas,  nails,  cutlery,  porcelain, 
■altpetre^  oak-staves,  cotton  and  woollen  yftm,  &o.  The  commerce  of 
the  deputment  consists  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  products 
mentioned,  and  of  fat  cattle^  goat-skins,  timber,  and  beech-wooid  toys. 

The  department  Ss  divided  into  three  arrondissflments,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


ArrondiMementt. 

Cantons. 

Commanes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Bourses        .        .    . 

8.  Sancerre    .        • 

S.  St-Amand    .        .    . 

'    10 

S 

11 

Ill 

75 

121 

120,146 

77,585 

10S,530 

Total      . 

29 

307 

806,261 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Bourqbs.  Qracey, 
an  ill-built  town,  20  miles  N.W.  from  Bourges,  has  S075  inhabitants ; 
near  it  there  is  a  Druidical  altar,  consistmg  of  a  large  stone  slab 
inclining  to  the  north  supported  by  three  other  slabs,  and  surrounded, 
except  towards  the  south,  by  twenty-one  huge  stones.  St.-MwrHH- 
^tw»$n»y,  10  miles  from  Boiuges,  has  2318  inhabitants.  Mihwnrtw- 
T^vre  stands  in  a  very  fertile  district  near  the  T^vre,  and  on  the 
railroad  from  Yierson  to  Bomges,  and  has  8333  inhabitants.  The 
town  is  very  ancient ;  near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  in  which 
Charlea  YIL  lived  with  Agnes  Sorel,  and  in  which  he  subsequently 


starved  himself  to  death,  July  22,  1461.  Mindow^aUm  has  3451 
inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brandy  and  iron; 
there  is  an  ochre  mine  near  this  town.  Vierwn,  50  miles  S.  from 
Orleans,  19  miles  N.W.  from  Bourges,  and  39  miles  N.E.  from  ChAr 
teauroux,  with  which  towns  it  has  communication  by  railway,  stands 
at  the  junction  of  the  Y^vre  with  the  Cher,  and  has  about  6000  inha- 
bitants, including  the  whole  communei  It  is  well  and  regularly 
built,  and  its  site  on  a  navigable  river  and  canal  among  vine-dad  hills 
and  vast  meadows  is  very  delightful,  and  presents  a  most  agreeable 
contrast  with  the  dismal  region,  well  named  La  Triste  Sologne^  which 
lies  north  of  Yienon,  and  is  traversed  in  coming  here  from  Orleans. 
The  houses  are  mostly  covered  with  slates.  Yierzon  is  a  place  of 
great  and  increasing  commercial  activity.  Cloth,  seige,  iron-ware^ 
hosiery,  porcelain,  and  leather  are  manufactured ;  great  quantities  of 
the  best  iron  of  Berri  are  manufactured  at  the  furnaces  and  the  forges 
near  the  town. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Sa/ncerrt,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  an  ill-built  place,  but  prettily  situated  on  a 
hill,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  vines.  It  is  28  miles  K.K 
from  Bourges,  and  has  3483  inhabitants,  a  college,  tribunal  of  firvt 
instance,  manufactures  of  hosiery  and  leather,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  com,  cattle,  wool,  and  marble  raised  from  the  neighbouring 
quarries.  Avhigny,  N.W.  of  Sancerre,  is  a  wretched,  ugly,  ill-built 
town,  with  2176  inhabitants  and  a  large  market  for  wool  Henriehe^ 
montf  formerly  called  BoU-bdUf  is  a  pretty  and  well-built  town  a  few 
miles  W.  from  Sancerre,  with  3018  inhabitants ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  Ib  a  spacious  square  in  which  the  four  main  streets  meet ;  the 
houses  are  all  built  of  brick ;  the  town  has  cloth-factories,  tanneries, 
and  a  large  wool-market.  Ivoy4e-Pr6,^  17  miles  from  Sancerre,  has 
blast-furnaces,  forges,  and  iron-foundries,  and  2708  inhabitants. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  St.'Amand-Mont- 
rcndf  which  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  8158 
inhabitants,  including  the  whole  commune.  [Amand,  St.]  Ckdteem- 
MeiUani,  in  the  south  of  the  department,  has  a  population  of  2711, 
and  a  very  ancient  castle.  Chdteanneuf-8Wi*-Cher,  on  an  island  formed 
by  the  Cher,  has  2219  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  wine,  horses,  and 
cattle ;  there  is  a  wire-drawing  factory  and  an  andent  ruined  castle 
in  the  town.  DwHrU-Eoit  N.  of  St. -Amand,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Auron,  a  feeder  of  the  Y^vre,  was  formerly  a  very  important  town 
defended  by  waUs  and  a  strong  citadel ;  but  it  seems  never  to  have 
recovered  its  capture  in  the  reign  of  Charles  YIL  by  the  English,  who 
pillaged  the  town  and  burned  the  suburbs :  the  population  is  4097. 
Large  cattle  fairs  are  held  in  Dun-le-BoL  Ouerche,  on  the  Aubois,  a 
feeder  of  the  Loire,  has  2090  inhabitants,  and  smelt-furnaces,  which 
produce  metal  of  the  best  quality.  LiffnUret,  in  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Amon,  and  near  the  large  pond  or  rather  lake  of  Yilliers,  has 
2200  inhabitants,  and  an  old  castle  rich  in  historical  associations. 
Sancoim,  near  the  source  of  the  Aubois,  has  2464  inhabitants,  who 
trade  in  com,  wood,  cattle,  gypsum,  lithographic  stones,  ftc. 

The  department  forms,  together  with  that  of  Indre,  the  archiepis- 
copal  aee  of  Bouiges ;  it  is  within  the  circuit  of  the  fiigh  Court  and 
University  of  Bourges,  and  is  included  in  the  19th  Military  Division, 
of  which  Bouiges  is  head-quarters. 

CHERBOURG,  a  sea-port  town,  naval  station,  and  fortress  of  the 
first  dass,  is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin, 
in  the  department  of  Manche,  in  France,  at  a  distance  of  75  miles 
due  S.  from  the  Needles  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  213  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Paris,  and  has  24,212  inhabitants,  including  the  whole  commune. 
It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Divette,  wMch  falls  into  the  bay  lying 
between  Cape  Levi  on  the  east  and  Cape  la  Hague  on  the  west.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty ;  the  houses  are  bmlt  of  stone  and  roofed 
with  slates,  which  are  got  from  quarries  near  the  town.  The  only 
objects  deserving  of  mention  besides  those  connected  with  the  harbour 
are  the  old  tower,  which  formed  part  of  the  ancient  fortifications,  the 
diurch  near  it,  and  the  Chapelle'de-Notre-Dame-du-YGBu,  first  crested 
by  the  empress  Maude  on  a  spot  called  Chantereyne,  outside  the  town 
and  close  to  the  dockyard ;  the  public  library ;  the  ooUeotion  of  pic- 
tures in  the  town-hall ;  and  the  theatre. 

The  commercial  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Divette  consists  of  an 
outer  harbour,  which  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  channel  656 
yards  long,  55  yards  wide,  and  with  a  depth  of  20  feet  at  low  water; 
and  of  a  basin,  closed  by  flood-gates,  in  which  vessels  are  kept  always 
afloat.  The  harbour  is  lined  with  quays ;  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
outer  harbour  is  the  old  arsenal,  and  east  of  the  jetty  which  forma 
the  channel  is  a  huge  bathing  establishment. 

The  naval  harbour,  which  is  better  than  half  a  mile  K.  W.  frx>m  the 
river^B  mouth,  is  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock;  it  has  a  depth  of 
52  feet  at  high  water,  and  is  large  enough  to  contain  fifteen  vessels  of 
the  line.  To  the  south  of  the  harbour  are  dry  docks,  and  round 
these  four  slips  for  building  the  largest  ships,  two  slips  for  frigates, 
besides  powder  magazines,  barracks,  forges,  furnaces,  workshops,  a 
large  timber^hod,  and  various  other  establishments  necessary  to  a 
naval  arsenal.  The  naval  port  is  surrounded  with  strong  fortifloations, 
and  carefully  guarded  at  all  points,  and  on  the  hills  which  surround 
the  town  and  Took  down  upon  the  harbour  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
forts  and  redoubts  are  built. 

The  triangular  bay  opening  to  the  north  of  these  harbours  forms 
the  Cherbouii^  Roads,  which  are  capaUe  of  holding  400  large  Temeb^ 
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have  good  holding-groundf  plenty  of  water  even  at  low  tide,  and  are 
natunlly  well  sheltered,  exoept  from  the  north  winds.  To  protect 
the  roadiBtead  from  these  ydnda,  aa  well  as  to  defend  that  part  of  it 
which  is  beyond  the  range  of  the  gunB  of  the  forts,  a  breakwater 
(digue)  has  been  erected,  of  which  we  subjoin  a  notice  taken  from  the 
■  Moniteur '  on  the  completionrof  the  work. 

"The  breakwater  of  Cherbourg  is  at  present  entirely  terminated, 
and  from  the  Ist  of  January  1854  it  must  rank  amongst  the  construe* 
tions  which  require  only  to  be  kept  in  perfect  repair.  This  gigantic 
work,  commenced  in  1788,  suspended  during  the  revolutionary  tem- 
pest^ resumed  under  the  empire,  suspended  once  more  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  restoration  (1814-30),  is  at  length  terminated  after 
70  years'  expectation  and  41  of  constant  efforts.  For  a  length  of  time 
the  success  of  the  undertaking  had  been  called  in  question ;  terrible 
disasters  had  at  certain  moments  caused  apprehensions  to  be  enter- 
tained that  the  sea  would  remain  victorious  in  this  desperate  contest 
against  the  boldest  attempts  of  human  genius ;  but  at  present  every 
diiBquietude  of  Uxat  nature  may  be  set  adde,  and  the  only  thing  now 
remaining  to  be  done  is  to  consecrate  the  work  of  four  generations. 
It  is  known  that  the  project  of  the  breakwater  at  Cherbouig  was 
conceived  by  the  illustrious  Yauban,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  our 
navy  having  in  the  channel  a  port  accessible  for  the  laigest  ships  of 
the  line,  and  after  successive  attempts  it  (the  breakwater)  has  been 
established  at  about  4000  metres  (nearly  24  miles)  from  the  entrance  of 
the  commercial  port.  Its  length  is  8700  metres  i.e.2  miles  586  yards 
(the  breakwater  at  Plymouth  is  only  1800  metres,  or  1  mile  208  yards, 
in  length),  and  it  presents  a  relief  of  upwards  of  20  metres  (65  {  feet) 
above  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  2000  artificial  blpcks,  each  of  20  metres 
cube,  of  44,000  kil.  (nearly  44  tons)  in  weight  defend  against  the 
waves  the  foundation  of  the  extreme  musoirs  (or  points  of  the  break- 
water). The  last  one  and  twenty  years  of  this  admirable  work  have 
been  exclusively  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  wall  in  masonry, 
which  has  10  metres  50  centimetres  (84  feet)  of  height  above  low- 
water  mark,  and  above  the  level  of  the  foundation  of  the  musoirs  of 
the  two  extremities,  of  the  central  fort,  and  of  the  intermediate  forL 
The  expenses  since  1783  up  to  the  present  time  have  amounted  to 
67,800,000  francs.  The  law  of  June  25, 1841,  had  appropriated  to  the 
completion  of  the  breakwater  an  extraordinary  credit  of  18  millions : 
but  owing  to  the  care  with  which  the  money  of  the  state  has  been 
administered,  a  saving  of  nearly  1,500,000  fnncB  has  been  effected  out  of 
that  sum.  Thus  a  bay  previously  formidable  to  sailors  offers  at 
present  a  sure  refuge  to  the  laigest  vessels  in  the  most  violent  tem- 
pests, and  the  fleets  of  France  could  find  there  a  shelter  against  the 
tea  and  the  enemy ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  safe  asylum  open  to  the 
commercial  shipping  of  all  maritime  nations." 

The  breakwater  extends  with  a  slight  curve  (the  convex  side  to- 
wards the  north)  between  Isle-Pdlde,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay 
of  Cherbourg  and  a  ledge  of  rocks  called  La  Roche  Chavaignao,  which 
stretch  out  into  the  sea  from  the  western  shore  of  the  bay.  The 
entrances  to  the  harbour,  at  each  extremity  of  the  breakwater,  are 
about  1000  yards  wide;  the  easteni  one  commanded  by  strong  forts 
on  Isle-Pdlde  and  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  breakwater,  and  the 
western  entrance  by  similar  forts  on  the  western  end  of  the  break- 
water and  on  La  Roche  Chavaignao.  A  large  and  important  fort  (Le 
Fort  Central),  built  on  the  centre  of  the  breakwater,  commands  all  the 
interior  of  the  harbour,  and  is  capable  of  commanding  respect  to  a 
good  distance  outside  of  it.  Opposite  this  central  fort  are  the  forts 
and  batteries  above  the  naval  harbour.  On  a  ridge  of  recks  at  tJie 
east  end  of  the  harbour,  not  far  from  Isle-P^^,  and  exactly  facing 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  breakwater  from  the  south,  is  the  Fort 
des  FlamcEnds,  a  tiiird  and  formidable  guardian  of  the  eastern  en- 
trance ;  and  a  corresponding  additional  defence  of  the  western  entrance 
is  found  in  Fort  Querqueville,  which  is  erected  on  the  coast  to  the 
west  of  La  Roche  Chavaignaa  The  fortified  arc  of  ooast  round  the 
harbour  of  Cherbouig  is  little  short  of  eight  miles  in  length;  the 
chord  drawn  from  Fort  QuerqueviUe  along  the  breakwater  to  the 
eastern  coast  is  rather  more  than  half  that  distance.  At  its  base 
the  width  of  the  l>reakwater  is  99  yards,  on  the  summit  88  yards ; 
and  the  depth  of  water  about  it  varies  from  36  to  45  feet  In  the 
central  fort  there  is  a  lighthouse  65  feet  high,  in  49"*  40'  N.  lat,  I''  87' 
W.  ftmg. ;  there  are  lighthouses  also  on  the  fort  in  Isle-P^^e  and  on 
Fort  QuerqueviUe,  and  the  harbour  ia  said  to  be  the  best  lighted  in 
the  English  Channel. 

Cherbourg  is  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  activity.  The 
principal  industrial  artides  are  cotton-yam,  hosiery,  refined  sugar, 
■oda»  of  which  about  12,000  tons  are  produced  annually  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  chemical  products,  and  leather.  There  are  idso  dye-houses, 
large  provision-stores,  and  a  lace-£sctonr,  superintended  by  four  nuns, 
which  gives  employment  to  850  female,  150  of  whom  are  young  girls 
instructed  in  the  process  of  laoe-making.  The  exports  consist  of  the 
articles  named,  and  of  butter,  eggs,  peas,  vegetables,  provisions,  cattle, 
dates,  &o» ;  the  imports  of  coal,  fir,  hemp,  and  flax,  for  the  use  of  the 
navy,  groceries,  wine,  iron,  &a  The  town  is  an  entrepdt  for  colonial 
produce  and  salt ;  several  vessels  belonging  to  the  harbour  are  engaged 
in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  Cherbourg  is  the  residence  of  a  mari- 
time prefect;  has  tribunals  of  first  instance,  commerce,  and  naval 
affidrs ;  and  possesses  a  school  of  hydrography,  an  academical  society, 
and  a  college.    A  railroad  is  rapidly  approaching  completion  from  th« 


Paris-Rouen  line  to  Cherboiug  through  Caen.  Electro-telographia 
wires  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  laid  down  between  Cherbouig 
and  Paris. 

{IHctionnaire  de  la  France  j  }S.suogregoT,StatiHic8;  PcmrU  Monitewj 
Letter  from  Cherbourg.) 

CHERITON.    [Qlahorgakshibb.] 

CHEROKEES,  the  name  of  one  of  the  native  Indian  tribes  of 
North  America.  The  remaining  body  of  Cherokees  now  inhabit 
the  district  situated  between  Sd*"  10'  and  87**  2'  N.  lat,  extending 
west  from  the  boundary  of  Arkansas  state,  in  94**  40'  to  about  100^ 
W.  long.,  and  containing  in  all  about  16,000  square  miles.  The  num- 
ber of  the  tribe  is  now  about  28,000.  The  district  of  country  occupied 
by  the  Cherokees  forms  part  of  the  Indian  territory  appropriated  by 
the  United  States  for  the  residence  of  the  various  communities  of 
native  Indians,  each  tribe  occupying  a  distinct  territory,  and  being 
governed  by  its  own  rulers,  under  a  separate  constitution.  About  a 
century  ago  the  Cherokees  formed  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation, 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  southern  portion  of  tiiie  Appalachian 
Mountains  and  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  razige,  so  that  their 
hunting-ground  extended  over  a  part  of  the  states  of  Tennessee,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama,  and  over  nearly  half  the  state  of 
Qeorgia.  After  a  British  colony  had  been  settled  in  Qeorgia  (in  1732), 
the  native  tribes  began  to  lose  ground.  The  Cherokees  however  main- 
tained their  footing  for  a  long  time,  even  after  these  couutries  had 
obtained  their  independence.  Since  1790  they  have  sold  different 
portions  of  their  territories  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
In  1816  they  ceded  the  country  still  possessed  by  them  within  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  and  some  districts  in  Qeoigia  and  Alabama, 
receiving  in  consideration  qf  this  cession,  besides  presents  and  annul* 
ties,  a  tract  of  country  of  equal  extent  west  of  the  Mississippi,  to 
which  some  families  emigrated.  They  afterwards  removed  to  their 
present  abode  in  the  far  west 

The  Cherokees  are  considered  the  most  civilised  of  the  American 
Indians.  They  have  made  considerable  projgress  in  agriculture  and 
domestic  manufactures,  and  in  the  rearing  or  cattle.  They  manufac- 
ture salt  from  brine  springs,  which  are  numeroua  in  the  territory* 
The  doth  required  for  use  by  themselves  they  make,  and  also  su^ 
agricultural  implements  as  are  employed  by  them.  They  have  bees 
able  of  late  years  to  export  a  considerable  amount  of  produce  to  New 
Orleans.  They  chiefly  cultivate  cotton  and  Indian  com.  They  have 
a  written  language;  the  alphabet,  which  was  invented  by  a  native 
Cherokee,  consists  of  eighty-five  characters.  Their  langusge  is  de- 
rived from  the  same  source  as  that  of  the  Creeks,  Chickaaaws,  Choc- 
taws,  Pasiagoulas,  and  some  other  tribes ;  and  as  all  these  tribes  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florida,  these  languages  have  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Floridian  languages. 

The  Cherokees  have  a  written  constitution,  embodying  the  forma 
of  republican  government.  The  chief  or  governor  of  tiie  tribe  ia 
elective ;  he  is  assisted  in  the  administration  of  afGurs  by  a  general 
council,  elected  annually.  The  general  council  consists  of  an  upper 
and  a  lower  house,  somewhat  corresponding  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.  There  is  also  a  judiciary, 
observing  all  the  legal  forms  prescribed  by  the  legislatura  The 
English  language  has  been  very  generally  adopted,  and  London  and 
Parisian  famous  in  dress  are  followed  to  a  considerable  extent 
The  Cherokees  receive  from  the  United  ^tes  government  an  annuity 
on  account  of  the  lands  formerly  possessed  by  them  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Christian  missionaries  of  several  denomina- 
tions have  laboured  amongst  the  Cherokees  with  considerable  suooesSt 
Education  has  made  good  progress  amongst  them,  and  the  school 
system  maintained  by  the  tribe  is  in  a  very  efficient  state. 

CHERSON  (pronounced  Kherson),  or  Nikola^eft  a  government  of 
European  Russia,  lies  between  46*'  12'  and  49**  4^N.  lat,  29^  10'  and 
85°  5'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.W.  by  Podolia,  N.  by  Kie£^  N.E.  by 
Pultawa,  £.  by  Ekaterinoslaf,  S.E.  by  Taurida,  &  by  the  Black  Sea, 
and  W.  by  Bessarabia.  The  area  is  28,186  square  xmles :  the  popula- 
tion of  the  province  (excluding  Odessa,  which  contains  75,900  in- 
habitants) is  766,500.  Its  extreme  length  from  east  to  west  is  about 
250  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  about  100  miles  fos 
one-third  of  the  length  from  west  to  east,  and  for  the  other  two-thlrda 
almost  180  miles.  The  province,  which  consists  of  an  immense  plain, 
lies  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester.  A  branch  of  the  Dnieper 
range  traverses  it  for  a  short  distance  on  the  north-east,  and  on  the 
south-west  a  small  chain  belonging  to  the  outskirts  of  the  Carpathians 
runs  into  the  country  from  Podolia.  It  is  only  on  the  north-west  and 
north-east  borders  l£at  there  is  some  wood,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Elizabetgrad  there  are  considerable  forests.  The  rest  of  the 
country  is  a  steppe,  beginning  at  Mirgorod  and  extending  across  the 
whole  province,  where  scarcely  a  tree  is  to  be  seen ;  the  soil  is  however 
oovered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  grasses  and  other  plants.  In 
the  interior  the  soil  is  a*gray  clay  mixed  with  sand,  which  is  not  very 
well  adapted  to  agriculture,  but  produces  the  richest  pastures.  The 
Black  Sea  washes  the  south  of  the  province  from  the  Dniester  to  the 
Dnieper.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester,  of 
which  the  latter  forms  the  boundary  between  Cherson  and  Beanrabia. 
The  course  of  the  rivers  in  the  whole  province  is  exceedingly  slow,  and 
their  water  bad.  There  are  very  few  wells  of  fresh-water.  The  climate 
is  very  variable ;  in  summer  the  heat  is  from  85**  to  90"*  of  Fahrenheit 
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Thunder  storms  of  tremendoiu  violence  sometimes  occur.  The  nights 
are  generally  cooL  The  winter  is  yery  cold :  most  of  the  rivers  freeze  over, 
though  but  for  a  short  time ;  and  not  always  so  much  as  to  bear  a  man. 

The  ground,  when  by  great  labour  it  is  cleared  of  the  roots  of  the 
grass,  and  when  the  saltpetre,  which  generally  appears  when  the  sur- 
face is  bare  of  vegetation,  is  got  rid  of,  will  produce  from  ten  to  twenty 
fold.  But  the  inhabitants  dislike  agriculture,  and  prefer  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  BO  that  they  never  raise  com  enough  for  their  own  consump- 
tion. Almost  every  two  years  swarms  of  locusts  desolate  the  countiy, 
but  they  seldom  come  fatHher  than  Cherson,  about  seventy  miles  up 
the  Dnieper.  Hemp  and  flax  are  grown  for  domestic  consumption. 
Tobacco,  mustard,  and  safiron  are  uticles  of  commerce.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  the  vine.  The  banks  of  the  rivers,  especially  of 
the  Dnieper,  are  covered  with  strong  reeds,  which  are  used  both  for 
thatch  and  for  fuel  Of  tame  animaJs  the  most  common  is  the  sheep. 
The  wool  of  the  native  breed  is  rather  coarse,  but  great  numbers  of 
Merinos  have  been  lately  imported.  Oxen  and  bufialoes  are  numerous, 
and  used  for  draught ;  the  horses  (of  which  many  are  wild)  are  slight, 
but  very  spirited  and  swift-footed.  Wild  animals  of  all  kinds  abound, 
especially  wolves  and  wild-cats.  The  fields  are  covered  with  bustards, 
gray  partridges,  ortolans,  snipes,  &c.  Besides  locusts  the  country  is 
infested  by  large  rats,  which  come  from  Tauiida.  There  are  great 
numbers  of  water  and  other  snakes,  scolopendne,  whose  bite  is  as 
venomous  as  that  of  the  tarantula,  incredible  numbers  of  lizards, 
and  swarms  of  gnats.  The  fisheries  on  the  sea-coast  and  in  rivers  are 
very  important.  The  minerals  are — fine  potter^s  clay,  freestone,  slate, 
chalk,  talc,  saltpetre,  agates,  and  garnets.  The  manufactures  are  of 
little  importance ;  the  chief  are  carried  on  at  Odessa.  The  province 
is  happily  situated  for  trade.  The  foreign  conmierce  of  the  country, 
which  is  very  important  and  rapidly  increasing,  will  be  best  described 
under  Odessa,  which,  though  founded  only  in  1796  by  the  Duke  of 
Richelieu,  is  now  the  staple  place  for  the  commerce  of  all  Southern 
Russia.    [Odessa.] 

The  other  towns  which  require  notioe  here  are  Nikolajeff,  Eliza- 
betgrad  or  Elizavetgrad,  and  Cherson.  Nikolajifff  population  about 
12,000  exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  is  situated  near  the  confiuence  of 
the  rivers  Bug  and  Ingul.  These  rivers  by  their  junction  below  the 
town  form  a  spacious  sestuary,  in  Vhlch  &e  Russian  Black  Sea  fieet 
usually  rendezvous  during  winter.  The  town  covers  an  extensive 
area,  the  houses  being  in  general  only  one  story  high,  with  large 
plots  of  ground  attached  to  each  dwelling,  and  the  streets  being 
of  great  width.  There  are  here  extensive  dockyards,  with  improved 
•hip-building  machinery,  nearly  all  of  which  is  English ;  an  observa- 
tory, the  govemor^s  house,  and  barracks  for  seamen.  The  Boulevard 
near  the  river  is  covered  with  shrubbery  to  the  river's  brink. 
Nikolajefi^  was  founded  in  1790,  and  is  inclosed  by  walls.  The  chief 
buildings  in  the  town  are  the  cathedral,  the  town-hall,  the  admiralty- 
house,  with  museums  and  library,  schools  for  pilots  and  for  the 
daughters  of  soldiers,  and  several  hospitals.  Elizahetgradf  or  Elizci- 
vetgrad,  population  about  10,000,  the  chief  town  of  the  circle  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ingul,  about  180  miles  N.  from  Cherson.  The  town  which  was  built 
in  1754  is  hexagonal  in  shape,  and  is  defended  by  six  bastions. 
Besides  a  large  arsenal  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  there  are  four 
suburbs.  The  whole  is  regularly  buUt;  the  streets  are  straight^  and 
of  considerable  width,  and  are  planted  with  avenues  of  trees.  In 
the  town  are  five  churches,  a  lai^e  hospital,  and  numerous  maga- 
anes.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Qreek  or  Servian  origin,  but 
the  majority  are  Rostolnicks,  who  observe  the  rites  of  the  primitive 
Russo-Oreek  Church.  Much  tra£Bc  is  carried  on  in  the  produce  of 
the  surrounding  districts.  There  is  considerable  commercial  inter- 
course with  Poland  and  Moldavia.  An  annual  fair,  the  lai^est  in 
the  province  of  Cherson,  is  held  at  Elizabetgrad,  and  is  attended  by 
many  thousand  dealers.  Upwards  of  30  windmills  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town.  Elizabetgrad  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  military 
oolonies  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Bug,  and  has  tiierefore  the 
constant  presence  of  numerous  cavalry.  C/venan,  founded  in  1778,  is 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Limin,  or  sstuaiy  of  the  Dnieper,  which  is 
here  nearly  four  miles  wide,  when  its  numerous  shoals  are  covered 
with  water.  The  want  of  sufficient  depUi  of  water  for  the  constant 
passage  of  large  ships  has  frustrated  the  object  contemplated  in 
founding  this  place.  It  is  now  a  town  of  little  importance,  with  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  inhabitants.  The  cathedral  contains 
the  tomb  of  Fotemkin,  the  founder  of  Uhe  town.  The  small  amount 
of  trade  carried  on  in  the  town  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  who 
inhabit  the  Qreek  suburb.  One  of  the  adjacent  villages,  called 
Dauphigny,  contains  a  monument  erected  in  honotir  of  John  Howard, 
who  died  here  in  1796. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Cherson  consist  of  Great  Russians, 
Little  Russisiui  (among  whom  are  many  Cossaks),  Poles,  Moldavians, 
Rasdans,  Bulgarians,  Tartars,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  all  settled; 
even  the  Cossaks  of  the  Bog  have  renounced  their  nomadic  life,  foUow 
agriculture,  and  have  fixed  habitations.  There  are  in  this  government 
numerous  foreign  colonists,  ohiefly  German,  dispersed  in  fifty -or  sixty 
colonies,  and  possessing  in  all  about  60,000  acres  of  land.  There  are 
also  a  great  many  gipsies.  The  Greek  Christians  are  under  the  arch- 
bishop of  Ekaterinoslaf,  Cherson,  and  Taurida,  who  resides  at  Eka- 
terinoskf,  where  his  cathedral  is.    In  Cherson  he  has  867  parishes. 


CHERTSEY,  Surrey,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Chertsey  and  second  division  of  Godley 
hundred,  is  situated  in  51"  24'  N.  lai,  0"  80'  W.  long.;  distant 
13  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Guildford,  20  miles  W.S.W.  from  London  by 
road,  and  22  miles  by  the  South- Western  railway.  The  population 
of  the  town  in  1851  was  2743.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Surrey  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Chertsey  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  9  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  44,406 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,118. 

Chertsey  stands  on  a  slip  of  low  land  between  the  Thames  and  the 
brook  which  issues  from  Virginia  Water,  hence  its  Anglo-Saxon  name 
Ceortes-Eye,  or  Ceort's  Isle.  A  monastery  was  founded  here  in  666 
by  Frithwalde,  governor  or  sub-regulus  of  Surrey,  under  Wulfhere, 
king  of  Mercia.  In  964  King  Edgar  refounded  the  monastery  for 
Benedictine  monks.  Subsequently  it  became  a  very  wealthy  and 
powerful  establishment  Of  the  abbey  buildings  scarcely  a  fragment 
is  now  left. 

The  parish  church, -a  brick  building  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  chancel  and  tower,  rebuilt  in 
1806.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and 
Baptists.  An  educational  foundation,  producing  about  400/.  per 
annimi,  provides  instruction  for  180  boys  and  180  girls,  of  whom  80 
of  each  sex,  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Chertsey,  are  clothed  as  well 
as  educated.  There  are  National  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  an  Infant 
school,  a  literary  and  scientific  institution,  with  reading-room  and 
lecture-room,  and  a  savings  bank.  An  agricultural  society  is 
maintained  here.    A  county  court  is  held  in  Chertsey. 

At  Chertsey  is  a  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches,  built  in  1785, 
connecting  the  county  of  Surrey  with  that  of  Middlesex.  The  town 
of  Chertsey  is  irregularly  built :  the  principal  street  runs  east  and 
west ;  the  streets  are  paved,  and  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  market- 
house  is  modem.  The  chief  trade  of  Uie  town  is  in  malt  and  flour ; 
vegetables  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  vicinity  for 
the  supply  of  the  London  markets ;  bricks  are  made  to  some  extent 
The  market  is  on  Wednesday  for  com  and  provisions :  it  is  a  con- 
siderable market  for  poultry.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Monday  and 
Tuesday  in  Lent  for  cattle,  on  May  14th  for  sheep,  and  on  August  6th 
and  September  25th.  A  branch  of  the  South- Western  railway,  three 
miles  in  length,  goes  to  Chertsey  from  the  main  line  at  Weybridge. 
The  Porch  House,  in  Guildford-etreet>  Chertsey,  was  the  residence  of 
the  poet  Cowley.  On  St  Anne's  Hill  near  the  town  was  the  residence 
of  Charles  James  Fox.  In  the  church  is  a  tablet^  erected  by  his 
widow,  with  an  inscription  to  his  memory. 

(Manning;  Surrey ;  Brayley,  Sturey ;  Commwncation  from 
CherUey.) 

CHESAPEAKE  BAT.    [Maryland  ;  Yiboikia.} 

CHESHAM,  Buckinghamshire,  a  market-town  m  the  parish  of 
Chesham  St  Mary  and  hundred  of  Bumham,  is  situated  to  the  right 
of  the  road  from  London  to  Aylesbury,  in  51"  42'  N.  lat,  0**  87' 
W.  long.,  distant  12  miles  S.E.  from  Aylesbury,  and  26  miles  N.W. 
from  London  by  road.  Berkhamstead,  which  is  5  miles  from  Cheshain, 
is  28  miles  from  Ix>ndon  by  the  North- Western  railway.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  of  Chesham  was  2496  in  1851.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  arohdeaconxy  of  Buckingham  and  diocese  of 
Oxford. 

Chesham  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  valley  whidi  is 
watered  by  the  river  Chess,  a  branch  of  the  Colne.  The  parish 
church  is  a  commodious  cruciform  building :  the  chancel,  which  is 
the  oldest  part,  is  of  the  decorated  style,  uie  remainder  is  perpen- 
dicular, of  the  close  of  the  11th  century.  There  are  chapels  for 
Independents  and  Baptists;  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools; 
and  a  mechanics  institute.  An  almshouse  for  four  poor  persons  was 
endowed  by  Thomas  Wedon,  who  'died  in  1624.  A  county  court 
is  held  in  Chesham.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
and  fairs  on  April  2lBt,  July  22nd,  and  September  28th.  Boots  and 
shoes  are  manufactured  to  a  great  extent,  chiefly  for  the  London 
market.  Wooden  ware  in  great  variety  is  made.  The  manu&cture 
of  straw  plait  employs  a  considerable  number  of  females.  There  is  a 
silk-mill  in  the  town ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  paper-mills. 

(Lysons,  Magna  Britannia;  Lipscomb,  Buekinghamihire ;  Comr 
mttnication  from  Chesham.)  ** 

CHESHIRE,  a  countv  palatine  on  the  west  side,  of  England.  The 
name  is  formed  from  the  ancient  city  of  Chester,  and  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  Chestershire,  formerly  written,  in  Saxon,  Cestre  scyre. 
The  boundaiT-line  is  very  irregular.  On  the  north-west  a  tract  of 
a  peninsular  form  is  Induded  iMtween  the  sestiuiries  of  the  Mersey 
and  the  Bee ;  and  on  the  north-east  a  long  narrow  tracts  containing 
part  of  Featherbed  Moss  and  Holme  Moss,  which  belong  to  the 
central  highlands  of  England,  is  included  between  the  Thame  and 
the  Etherow,  which  by  their  junction  form  the  Mersey.  The  county 
is  said  by  some  writers  to  be  ''  like  the  wing  of  an  eagle  stretched 
forth  at  length."  (King's  '  Vale  Royal  of  Cheshire.')  The  whole 
county  received  the  name  of  Yale  Royal  of  England,  from  the 
magnificent  abbey  so  called,  which  was  founded  by  Edward  I.  on 
the  Weaver.  Cheshire  Ues  between  52*'  56'  and  58*  84'  N.  lat, 
1"  47'  and  8"  11'  W.  long.  Its  northern  boundary  is  chiefly  formed 
by  Lancashire,  and  partly  by  Yorkshire  and  the  Irish  Sea.  The 
Mersey  forms  the  boundary  between  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.    On 
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the  £.  the  oonnty  has  Derbyshire  and  StaiForcUihire ;  on  the  S.  is 
Shropshire  and  a  small  portion  of  Flintshire ;  on  the  W.  are  Denbigh- 
shire, Flintshire,  and  the  Irish  Sea.  The  greatest  length  of  the  county 
from  north-east  to  south-west^  in  a  straight  line,  ia  about  68  miles ; 
the  greatest  width  from  north  to  south  about\82  miles :  the  whole 
circvdt  is  nearly  200  miles.  On  the  north-weetem  extremity,  a  line 
of  sea-coast  extends  for  about  8  miles  from  east-north-east  to  weet- 
south-west,  besides  about  20  miles  on  the  lestuaiy  of  the  Mersey,  and 
about  14  miles  on  the  great  aestuary  of  the  Dea  The  area  of  the 
county  is  707,078  statute  acres.  The  population  of  the  county  in 
1841  was  895,660,  in  1851  it  was  455,725.  Chester/ the  county  town, 
is  188  miles  north-west  fi*om  London. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  CommwMeaHoni, — The  surface  of 
Cheshire  is  in  general  a  nearly  tmiform  leyel,  but  there  are  a  few 
inequalities.  Sereral  elevated  tracts  stretch  in  a  generally  northern  ^ 
direction.  One  is  between  the  Qoyt  and  the  Bollin ;  and  a  second 
between  the  Bollin  and  the  Weaver.  A  tract  of  high  land  extends 
also  from  north  to  south,  across  Delamere  Forest,  terminating  to  the 
north  near  Frodsham  in  a  high  promontory  which  overlooks  the 
Kersey,  and  to  the  south  in  the  rock  on  which  Beeston  Castle 
stands ;  the  height  of  this  rock  is  866  feet  above  the  sea.  Alderley 
Edge,  a  few  nules  north-west  from  Macclesfield,  is  an  isolated  hill 
which  rises  abruptly  out  of  a  level  ooontxy,  and  presents  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  prospects  in  the  county ;  but  Cheshire, 
from  its  general  flatness,  is  not  commonly  remarkable  for  picturesque 
beauty.  In  former  times  there  were  numerous  forests  in  Cheshire ; 
one  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey  of  Alticross  as  being 
10  miles  in  length  and  three  miles  in  breadtL  At  present  there  are 
only  a  few  large  woods.  Some  at  Dunham  Maasey  contain  many 
noble  old  oaks.  Around  Delamere  Forest,  in  the  hundred  of  Eddis- 
bury,  are  several  extensive  plantations,  chiefly  of  Sootch  flrs  and 
larches.  This  forestj  so  called,  is  a  large  sterile  tract  of  whitish 
sand,  partially  covered  with  heath  and  peat-moss.  It  occupied 
10,000  acres;  of  which  a  considerable  part  has  been  inclosed  and 
brought  into  cultivation.  The  timber,  supplied  by  the  great  profusion 
of  hedge-row  trees  is  principally  oak,  and  furnishes  abundance  of 
tanner^s  bark.  A  large  quantity  of  fine  timber  is  also  produced  on 
the  numerous  estates  of  the  nobility  and  gentry ;  especially  on  those 
of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  of  the  Eiurl  or  Staznford  and 
Warrington,  and  of  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley. 

Cheshire  abounds  not  only  with  rivers  and  brooks,  but  with  broad 
sheets  of  water  called  meres,  which  generally  contain  fish.  The 
principal  are  Oak  Mere,  Pick  Mere,  Budworth  Mere,  Rosthem  Mere, 
Mere  Mere,  Tatton  Mere,  Chapel  Mere,  Moss  Mere,  Broad  Mere,  Bah 
Mere,  and  Comber  Mere,  which  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length. 

The  chief  navigable  rivers  are  the  Dee,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Weaver. 
The  navigation  of  these  rivers  is  superintended,  and  has  been  greatly 
improved,  by  companies  incorporated  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  The 
source  of  the  Dee  is  in  Merionethshire;  whence  it  runs  through 
Denbighshire,  by  Llangollen  to  near  Overton  in  Flintshire,  where  it 
turns  northward  to  Biangor  Iscoed.  It  becomes  the  boundary  of 
Cheshire  nearly  from  Worthenbury  to  Aldford.  It  then  intersects  the 
northern  part  of  the  himdred  of  Broxton  to  Chester,  which  it  half  endr- 
des.  From  Chester  it  flows  in  a  straight  artificial  cut  into  the  sestuaiy 
of  the  Dee.  A  surface  of  about  2500  acres  has  been  reclaimed  from 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  this  sestuary.  From  Bangor  bridge 
the  Dee  is  navigable  for  barges.  At  Chester  bridge  it  is  100  yai^ 
wide,  and  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage  can  pass  ^  the  new  channel 
to  Chester.  The  whole  length  of  the  course  of  the  Dee  is  about 
55  miles.  It  supplies  salmon,  trout^  and  other  kinds  of  common 
fish.  This  river,  called  in  Latin  Deva,  in  Welsh  Pifir  dwy,  was 
anciently  held  in  great  veneration,  and  its  waters  were  considered 
sacred  for  religious  ablution :  as  such  it  is  celebrated  by  Drayton, 
Browne,  Spenser,  and  Milton. 

The  Meruy  in  its  whole  course  divides  Cheshire  and  Lancashire. 
It  is  formed  and  first  receives  its  name  by  the  confluence  (neaf  Stock- 

Sort)  of  the  Thame  and  Qoyt ;  the  Etherow  (which  joins  the  Goyt  a 
ttle  above  Stockportj  and  the  Thame  rise  in  the  central  highlands, 
north  and  north-east  oi  Stodcport ;  the  Ouvt  rises  near  Buxton  on  the 
east  side  of  the  highlands  between  Macderaeld  and  Buxton.  Leaving 
Stockport,  the  Mersey  runs  a  general  west  course  to  Northenden  and 
Aahton.  After  passing  by  durington,  it  receives  on  the  right  bank 
the  Irwell  from  Manchester,  and  on  the  left,  a  little  below  Warburton, 
the  Bollin.  It  continues  with  a  veiy  winding  course  through  a  low, 
flat  country  past  Warrington,  and  expands  at  its  junction  with  the 
Weaver  into  a  wide  seatuary  which  forms  the  Liverpool  channel ;  and 
though  much  obataructed  with  banks  of  sand,  is  rendered  safe  by  the 
excellent  system  of  pilotage.  The  Mersey  is  navigable  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the  IrwelL  At  Warrington  it  is  40  yards  in  width ; 
opposite  Liverpool  the  width  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  with  a  consider- 
able depth  at  low  water.  The  greatest  width  of  the  awtuary  above 
Liverpool  is  between  Kastham  and  Frodsham,  where  it  is  above  three 
miles  wide.  Its  whole  course  from  Stockport  to  the  outlet  of  the 
sestuary  is  about  55  miles.  A  lai^e  marsh  at  tilie  confluence  of  the 
Weaver,  extending  to  Helsby  and  Frodsham,  is  subject  to  occasional 
inundations.  The  river  and  eestuary  contain  congen,  plaice,  flounders, 
and  shrimps ;  with  annual  shoals  of  smelts,  calleid  sparlings,  remark- 
able for  siie  and  flavour. 


The  Wtuwtt  traverses  the  central  parts  of  Cheshire  from  south  to 
north.  It  rises  in  the  north  of  Shropshire,  near  the  village  of  Stych, 
and  after  receiving  several  considerable  brooks  and  rivulets,  runs  by 
Nantwich,  Minshull,  and  Winsford,  to  Northwich,  where  it  forms  a 
confluence  on  the  right  bank  with  the  Dane,  which  rises  in  the  same 
swamp  as  the  Qoyt,  and  a  little  farther  north,  with  the  Peover.  It 
then  winds  west-north-west  and  falls  into  the  Mersey  below  Frodsham. 
From  Winsford  to  Frodsham  it  has  been  rendered  navigable  by  ten 
locks,  the  total  fall  being  50  feet  Vessels  of  from  20  to  100  tons 
convey  -rock-salt  down  the  river  and  return  with  coaL  The  whole 
course  of  the  Weaver  is  about  40  miles.  Among  the  less  important 
rivers  is  the  Dane,  which  is  joined  by  the  Wheelock  above  Northwich. 
The  source  of  the  Bollin  is  in  Macclesfield  forest,  near  that  of  Uie 
Dane.  It  passes  Macclesfield  and  Wilmslow,  is  crossed  by  the  Bridge- 
water  Canal,  and  enters  the  Mersey  near  Warburton,  after  a  course  of 
about  23  miles.  The  Peover  rises  south  of  Macclesfield,  near  Gaws- 
worth,  and  flows  west-north-west  to  its  junction  with  the  Weaver 
near  Northwich. 

Several  canals  intersect  the  county.  The  Bridgewater  Canal  entani 
Cheshire  by  crossing  the  Mersey  near  Ashton :  its  length  within  the 
county  is  about  24  miles.  The  Qrand  Trunk,  or  Trent  and  Mersey 
Canal,  which  was  commenced  in  1766,  runs  souUi-east  from  Preston 
Brook,  by  Northwich,  Middlewich,  and  Sandbach,  and  leaves  Cheshire 
at  Church  Lawton,  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshix^a.  Between  Preston* 
on-the-Hill  and  Dutton,  not  far  from  its  commencement  at  Preston 
Brook,  it  passes  through  a  tunnel  124  yards  in  length ;  at  Bamton, 
through  another  of  572  yards ;  at  Saltersfield,  through  one  of  850 
yards ;  and  finally,  at  Hermitage,  through  another  of  130  yards.  The 
whole  of  its  line  in  Cheshire  is  about  20  miles. 

The  Chester  and  Nantwieh  Canal,  which  connects  these  two  towns, 
was  completed  in  1778.  At  Chester  it  forms  a  junction  wiUi  the  Dee, 
and  with  the  Dee  and  Mersey  Canal,  which  runs  across  the  peninsula 
of  Wirrall  to  the  Mersey,  at  Ellesmere  Port  Four  miles  north  of 
Nantwieh  a  branch  from  the  Chester  and  Nantwieh  Canal  runs  to 
Middlewich,  and  is  called  the  Middlewich  branch.  From  the  point 
where  the  Chester  and  Nantwieh  Canal  and  the  Middlewich  branch 
unite,  the  canal  which  thence  runs  south  to  Nantwieh  and  past  Aud- 
lem  into  Shropshire  is  called  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Junction 
CanaL  The  Ellesmere  Canal  branches  off  from  a  point  between  Nant- 
wieh and  the  point  where  the  Chester  and  Nantwieh  Canal  is  joined 
by  the  Middlewich  branch,  and  runs  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Whit- 
church. YtoTXk  Church  Lawton  the  Macclesfield  Canal  runs  past  Con- 
gleton,  Macclesfield,  and  so  on  northward  to  the  Peak  Forest  Canal, 
which  it  joins  a  few  miles  north  of  Disley. 

The  Peak  Forest  Canal  enters  Cheshire  at  Ashton-under-Line,  where 
it  crosses  the  Thame,  and  passing  neaf  Disley,  quits  the  county  at 
Whaley  Bridge.  It  crosses  the  Gbyt  below  the  junction  of  the  Qoyt 
and  Etherow,  by  an  aqueduct  100  feet  in  height^  which  has  three 
arches,  each  60  feet  span  and  78  feet  high. 

Several  important  roads  traverse  Uiis  county.  The  road  from 
London  to  Manchester  by  Derby  enters  the  county  near  Bosley,  and 
passes  through  Macclesfield  and  Stockport  Another  branch  of  the 
same  road  enters  at  Whaley  Bridge  and  leaves  the  coimty  at  Stock- 
port. The  road  from  London  to  Manchester  by  Lichfield  nms  by 
Church  lAwton,  Congletou,  Wilmslow,  and  Cheadle.  The  road  ftom 
London  to  Liverpool  enters  Cheshire  at  Lawton,  and  runs  to  Warring- 
ton by  two  branches,  one  through  Knutsford,  the  other  through 
Middlewich  and  Northwich. 

Cheshire  is  well  provided  with  railway  accommodation.  The  main 
line  of  the  London  and  North-Westem  railway  enters  the  southern 
border  of  the  county  a  few  miles  itom.  Betley,  and  passes  northward 
nearly  through  the  centre  of  it  towards  Warrington.  The  length  of 
the  main  line  in  Cheshire  is  about  27  miles.  At  Crewe  several 
branches  diverge  from  it  One  runs  21  miles  north-west  to  Chester, 
and  thence  15  miles  to  Birkenhead.  Another  line  runs  from  Crewe 
28  miles  norUi  by  east  to  Stockport  Another  branch,  of  which  only 
a  few  miles  axe  in  this  county,  runs  west  from  Crewe  to  join  the 
Staiffbrdahire  railway  near  BursleuL  From  Chester  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  line  runs  westward,  but  it  soon  passes  out  of  the  county, 
as  does  also  the  Chester  and  Shrewsburv  line,  which  runs  southwanl 
from  Cheater.  A  short  line  from  Manchester  to  Altringham  belongs 
to  Cheshire  for  about  half  its  extent 

Otology,  Mineralogy,  dse, — The  general  character  of  the  Cheshire 
soils  is  a  clayey  or  sandy  loam ;  tracts  of  pealrmoss  cover  a  laiige 
extent  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  hundred  of  Macclesfield.  Soma 
mosses  of  smaller  extent  are  at  Warmincham  and  CoppenhalL  The 
latter,  which  has  been  almost  cleared  of  peat,  contained  numerous 
tnmks  and  branches  of  trees,  chiefly  of  oak,  beech,  and  fir,  apparently 
broken  off  at  different  heights,  and  partially  exhibiting  the  marks 
of  fire.  An  ancient  road  of  gravel  passed  through  the  moss  of 
Coppenhall. 

Cheshire  generally  belongs  to  the  new  red-sandstone  formation. 
The  range  of  high  luid  to  the  east  of  Macclesfield  is  a  sandstone  rock, 
whidi  contains  beds  of  coal :  this  sandstone  range  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  limestone  of  Derbyshire.  The  high  land,  which  includes 
Delamere  Forest,  is  also  sandstone.  The  most  important  mineral  pro* 
ductions  of  Cheshire  are  fossil  or  rock-salt,  and  coaL  The  rook-salt  is 
obtained  near  the  banks  of  the  Weaver  and  its  tributary  streams.    It 
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was  first  diBOOYored  near  Northwich,  in  1670,  in  searching  for  coal ; 
it  has  since  been  found  very  abundantly  in  the  townships  of  Witton, 
Winoham,  Winnington,  and  Marston,  near  Northwich.  There  are 
salt-works  also  at  Kantwich,  Middlewioh,  and  Winaford.  The  salt  is 
of  two  kinds,  the  one  white  and  transparent,  the  other  reddish-brown. 
The  former  baa  been  found  by  analysis  to  be  an  almost  pure  muriate  of 
soda ;  the  latter  contains  a  small  portion  of  oxide  of  iron,  from  which 
its  colour  is  derived. 

The  principal  salt-works  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northwich, 
where  ^ere  are  mines,  in  addition  to  brine-springs.  The  rock-salt  is 
found  from  28  to  48  yards  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  first 
stratum  is  from  15  to  25  yards  in  thickness,  extremely  soUd  and  hard, 
and  resembling  brown  sugarHsandy.  Many  tons  at  a  time  are  loosened 
by  blasting  with  gunpowder.  The  second  stitttum  is  of  hai'd  stone, 
from  25  to  S5  yards  in  thickness.  The  salt  lies  beneath  the  stratum, 
in  a  bed  above  40  yards  thick,  generally  quite  white  and  clear  as 
erystaL  The  external  surface  above  these  strata  is  of  whitish  clay 
and  gypsum.  The  quantity  of  salt  annually  taken  from  the  pita 
around  Northwich,  amounts  to  many  thousand  tons;  besides  this 
quantity  of  fossil  salt  many  thousand  tons  are  annually  manufactui^ 
at  the  same  place  from  brine-springs,  which  are  from  20  to  40  yards 
in  depth. 

Coal  of  a  good  quality  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  north-east 
part  of  the  county,  especially  in  the  townships  of  Worth  and  Poynton, 
where  there  are  very  extensive  collieries,  which  supply  the  manufac- 
tories of  Stockport  At  Denwell,  in  the  hundred  of  Wirrall,  there  is 
also  coal.  Copper  and  lead  are  found  at  Alderley  Edge  and  the  Peck- 
forton  Hills;  the  former  place  supplies  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cobalt.  There  are  several  quarries  of  excellent  freestone  in  this 
county,  of  which  those  at  Runcorn,  Manley,  and  Great  Bebbington,  are 
the  moist  important.  Limestone  is  found  only  at  Newbold  Astbury. 
Howoop  Hill,  or  Molecop,  which  is  partly  in  Staflfordshire,  has  long 
been  famous  for  its  mill-stones.  Harl  is  found  m  almost  every  part 
of  the  county,  and  is  generally  used  for  manure.  Dr.  Woodward 
('  Cat  Brit  Fossils ')  spMks  of  a  fibrous  stalky  substance^  a  kind  of 
asbestos,  as  found  in  great  abundance  in  beds  of  marl  about  High 
Leigh. 

Climate,  SoU,  AgrieuUiyart. — The  soil  and  dimate  of  Cheshire  are 
peculiarly  Irell  adapted  for  the  growth  of  grass.  The  soil  is  mostly 
composed  of  loams  of  various  degrees  of  tenacity;  the  climate  is 
moister  than  the  more  eastern  parts  of  England.  Situated  in  an 
extensive  plain  between  the  Derbyshire  and  Welsh  mountains,  Cheshire 
is  seldom  exposed  to  long  droughts.  The  low  meadows  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  are  very  subject  to  be  flooded,  which  is  one  reason 
for  keeping  them  in  grass.  Two-thirds  at  least  of  the  county  possess 
a  soil  above  mediocritv,  of  '^hich  the  greater  part  is  in  permanent 
pasture,  and  produces  the  excellent  cheese  known  as  Cheshire  cheese. 
The  arable  land  is  generally  that  which  is  thought  too  sandy  for 
pasture,  or  of  which  the  grass  has  deteriorated  by  neglect  Henoe 
the  arable  part  of  a  farm  in  Cheshire  is  seldom  cultivated  with  that 
attention  which  is  paid  to  similar  land  in  those  counties  where  good 
grass  land  is  scarce.  Very  few  farms  consist  chiefly  of  arable  land. 
Everywhere  there  is  a  predilection  for  the  dairy.  » 

Dairy  farms  require  considerable  buildings,  and  some  have  been 
erected  by  wealthy  proprietors  in  the  be«t  and  most  substantial 
manner.  The  habitations  for  the  £unily  are  quite  sufficient  for' their 
comfort  Many  of  the  cow-houses  are  constructed  on  the  Dutch  plan. 
Large  farms  are  not  common  in  Cheahira  The  average  aiae  may  be 
considered  as  from  60  to  160  acres,  that  quantity  being  sufficient  for 
the  fiill  employment  of  a  family,  and  for  a  dairy  of  12  to  20  cows. 
The  rent  of  land  is  higher  than  that  of  the  same  quality  in  other  parts 
of  England,  which  is  owing  to  the  smaller  outlay  with  which  a  dairy 
farm  is  managed.  The  efRsct  of  the  dairy  husbandry  may  be  observed 
all  through  the  county.  Land  is  ploughed  in  order  to  have  winter 
fodder  for  cattle,  and  to  improve  pastures  overrun  with  weeds.  Where 
the  land  is  fit  for  turnips,  which  is  not  often  the  case,  they  are  raised 
Ibr  the  cows.  Cabbages  have  been  cultivated  with  some  success  on 
several  farms.  The  cultivation  of  potatoes  has  been  much  encouraged 
in  Cheshire,  to  supply  the  demands  of  Liverpool  and  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  The  sandy  and  turfy  soils,  which  are  unfit  for  per* 
manent  pasture,  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  growth  of  potatoes. 
The  best  potatoes  grow  on  land  broken  up  from  grass,  which  had  been 
laid  down  in  a  rich  state ;  in  this  case  no  manure  is  required.  Early 
sorts  are  raised  for  the  Liverpool  market  by  a  slight  forcing.  Many 
hrtDB  have  little  or  no  arable  land  attached  to  £hem.  A  very  rich 
loam  is  not  considered  so  good  for  pastures  where  cheese  is  made,  as 
one  leas  fertile,  as  it  is  apt  to  miJce  the  cheese  heava  The  natural 
grasses  found  in  the  good  pastures  are  chiefly  of  the  kinds  which  have 
been  most  approved  of  for  sowing  when  arable  land  is  laid  down  to 
grass,  namely,  Paa  pratentit,  Poa  trivialit,  Featuca  pralenns,  or,  on 
sandy  loams,  ArUhoxatUhum  ochrcUum, 

Draining  has  been  introduced  extensively,  and  with  the  best  efiect 
The  abundance  of  marl  found  in  Cheshire  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of 
improving  the  poor  soils.  Marling  is  a  permanent  improvement 
Lime,  and  also  sand,  are  put  upon  strong  heavy  lands  to  ameliorate 
the  texture.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  salt-mines  refuse  salt  has 
been  suooessfiilly  used  for  manure. 

BeiidM  th«  making   of  Cheshire  cheese,  the  dairy  occupations 


include  the  making  of  butter,  which  is  made  from  the  cream  or  from 
the  whole  milk  allowed  to  coagulate  and  become  sour.  Good  butter 
may  be  obtained  in  either  way ;  but  that  made  from  freah  cream  is 
always  the  best  An  inferior  butter  is  made  firom  the  cream  which 
rises  on  the  whey. 

JHvigUmi,  ToumSf  Ac, — When  the  Domesday  Survey  was  made,  this 
county,  exclusive  of  the  lands  between  the  Kibble  and  the  Morsey, 
now  a  part  of  Lancashire,  though  then  considered  a  part  of  Cheahire, 
was  divided  into  twelve  himdreds.  The  modem  hundreds  are: 
Wirrall  on  the  north-west  of  the  county ;  Bucklow  and  Macdesfield, 
on  the  north  and  north-east;  Northwich  and  Eddisbuxyy  in  the 
centre ;  Nantwich  and  Broxton,  on  the  south. 

There  are  14  market-towns  besides  Chester : — ^namely,  ALTBHiaHAir, 
BiBKSNHSAD,  CovaLBTON,  Frodsham,  Knutsvobo,  Maoolufibld, 
Malpas,  MiSDLEWiCH,  Nantwioh,  Nobthwioh,  Rumoobk,  Sandbaoh, 
^Stookpobt,  and  Tarporley.  Frodsham,  Malpas,  and  Tarporley,  with 
the  more  recently  founded  town  of  Hyde,  may  be  noticed  here :  the 
other  towna  will  be  found  under  their  several  namea 

FrocUham,  formerly  a  market-town,  10  milea  N.B.  fh)m  Chester, 
population  of  the  town  2099,  is  still  a  place  of  some  local  importance, 
alUiough  the  market  has  been  long  g^ven  up^  Salt  constitutes  the 
chief  article  of  trade,  but  there  are  flour-mills,  and  timber,  eoala,  and 
alates  are  dealt  in.  A  sandstone  quarry  is  worked.  The  ohuroh  is 
partly  of  Norman  date.  There  is  a  ohapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
The  Free  Grammar  achool  has  an  income  of  45{.  a  year,  and  had  120 
scholars  in  1852 ;  there  is  also  a  National  schooL 

jffifde,  population  10,051,  a  manufacturing  town,  recently  a  village, 
forming  part  of  the  parish  of  Stockport  The  extension  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  has  considerably  augmented  the  importance  of  this  place. 
Coal  abounds  in  the  township^  and  means  of  conveyance  are  fimiished 
by  the  Peak  Forest  Canal  and  by  railway.  There  are  here  a  new 
church,  a  chapel  of  ease,  dedicated  to  St  Thomas,  and  chapels  for 
Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  National  aohools  for  boys 
and  girls ;  a  public  library,  and  a  mechanics  institute  Extensive 
cotton-mills,  iron-works,  and  water-works  are  in  operation.  A  county 
court  ia  held  in  Hyda 

Malpoi,  situated  on  an  elevation  near  the  river  Dee,  is  15  miles 
S.  by  £.  horn  Chester :  the  population  of  the  parish,  which  is  partly 
in  Flintshire,  wss  5710  in  1851.  The  parish  contains  two  reotorieai, 
one  held  with  the  curacy  of  St  Chad,  and  the  other  with  the  curacy 
of  WhitwelL  The  church  was  formerly  the  ohapel  of  a  religious 
house  for  monks  of  the  Cluniao  order ;  it  is  built  of  unhewn  stone, 
and  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  without  either  aisle  or  steeple ; 
it  is  partly  of  Norman  date.  There  are  also  two  chapels  of  eut, 
and  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and  Wesleysn  Methodists; 
an  Endowed  Grammar  school  which  has  an  income  from  endowment 
of  252.  a  year,  and  had  6  scholars  in  1851 ;  National  and  Infant 
sohoola,  and  many  charitable  institutions.  The  town  is  irregularly 
built  The  market  is  held  on  Wednesday ;  there  are  fairs  on  AprU 
5th,  July  26th,  and  December  8th  for  cattle  and  pedleiy.  Malpas  is 
the  birthplace  of  Matthew  Heniy,  the  oommentA^r  on  the  Bible. 

Tarporl^,  10  miles  E.S.E.  fh>m  Chester,  is  a  small  market-town 
near  Beeston  Castle,  on  the  great  road  from  Lcmdon  to  Chester.  The 
population  of  the  pariah  of  Tarporley  in  1851  was  2632.  It  was 
anciently  governed  by  a  mayor,  but  is  now  governed  by  a  oonstabla 
In  1642  a  battle  was  fought  at  this  place  between  Sir  William 
Brereton's  forcea  and  the  Royalists  from  Chester,  who  on  this  occa- 
sion were  viotori^^  Tarporley  is  pleasantly  situated,  dean,  and 
neatly  built  It  is  now  chiefly  known  as  the  scene  of  an  annual  fox- 
hunt in  November.  The  church  is  an  ancient  itruoture  of  red-sand- 
stone: its  interior  contains  several  interesting  monuments.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  wor^p.  The  town 
possesses  a  National  school,  some  almshouses,  and  parochial  charities. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  atockings  and 
leather  breechea  The  market-hall  ia  a  commodious  building.  The 
market  ^is  on  Thursday.  There  are  fidrs  in  May,  August^  and 
December. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages,  with  the 
population  in  1851,  and  a  few  other  particulan.  Except  where 
specially  mentioned  the  population  given  is  that  of  the  parish : — 

Aotcn,  population  8165,  about  1  mile  W.  by  N.  from  Nantwich,  has 
sn  ancient  church.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1662,  has 
an  income  from  endowment  of  12L  a  year;  the  number  of  scholars 
in  1862  was  8 ;  there  is  also  a  National  school  AsMon^wpim-Meney, 
81  miles  N.K  from  Chester,  population  2894^  is  a  large  scattered 
village,  of  which  Croas^treet  forms  a  part.  The  church  is  a  substan* 
tial  edifice ;  tliere  is  a  Wesleyan  diapeL  AudUm,  population  2870, 
about  7  miles  S.  from  Nantwich,  has  a  small  market  on  Thursday  and 
a  fair  in  the  month  of  July,  both  i«cently  revived.  Besides  the 
parish  church,  there  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1655, 
has  an  income  from  endowment  of  402.,  and  had  12  scholars  in  185L 
There  is  also  a  National  school  for  girls.  Bebhingtan,  12  miles  N.N.  W. 
from  Chester  and  4  miles  S.  from  Birkenhead,  consists  of  two  villages^ 
Higher  and  Lower  Bebbington :  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1841 
was  5008,  in  1851  it  was  10,016,  having  doubled  itself  in  the  ten  years. 
Both  villages  are  on  the  line  of  the  Chester  and  Birkenhead  railway. 
The  parish  church  is  partly  of  Norman  and  partly  of  eariy  Engli^ 
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date.     BeCBton,  10  miles  KS.E.  from   Chester,    population  of  the 
township,  \rhich  is  in  the  parish  of  Bunbury,  ^7,  is  celebrated  for  its 
castle,  which  has  been  already  noticed.    The  ruins  have  a  picturesque 
appearance,  and  a  yery  eztensiye  view  is  obtained  from  them.    £ol' 
linffton  is  an  extensive  village  and  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Prestbury, 
40  miles  K  by  N.  from  Chester  and  8  miles  N.  from  Macclesfield : 
population  of  the  chapelry  4655.     The  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
cotton  factories  and  silk  mills;  there  are  also  some  colUeriesw    The 
Macclesfield  Canal  passes  by  the  yiUaga    There  is  a  chapel  of  easci 
erected  at  the  cost  of  the  late  Mr.  Turner.    The  Wesleyan  and  Primi- 
tive Methodists  have  places  of  worship.    JBowdcn,  29  oules  N.E.  from 
Chester,  population  of  township  1164,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an 
elevation  about  1  mile  S.  from  Altringham.     fVom  the  church  tower 
there  is  a  very  extensive  and  pleasing  prospect.    The  church  is  in 
part  of  Norman  date.    In  it  are  some  good  monuments.    There  is  an 
£!ndowed  Grammar  schooL    New  Brighton^  population  included  with 
that  of  Wallasey  parish,  24  miles  N.X.W.  from  Chester,  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey.    The  village  has  increased  rapidly  in 
population  within  the  last  few  years.     Several  lai^  hotels  have 
be^  constructed,  and  numerous  good  villa  residences.    The  beach  is 
well  adapted  for  bathing,  and  the  sea  views  are  very  fin&    By  the 
steamer  it  is  only  4  or  5  miles  from  I4verpooL     Bromboraught  11 
miles  N.N.W.  from  Chester,  population  538,  was  formerly  a  market- 
town,  but  is  now  a  place  of  little  consequence.     A  station  of  the 
Chester  and  Birkenhead  railway  is  at  Bromborough.      There  was 
formerly  an  abbey  here.    The  church  is  small  but  andent.    Oreai 
Budwarthf  population  of  the  township  643,  of  the  parish  17,990,  is 
pleasantly  situated  near  Pickmere  Mere  and  Budworth  Mere,  about 
2  mUes  N.  from  Northwieh.    The  parish  comprises  an  area  of  85,920 
acres.     Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  Parochial  and  Infiftnt  schools.      The  Wilton  Free 
Qrammar  school,  founded  in  1556,  has  an  income  from  endowment 
which  amounted  in  1837  to  269^  a  year.    It  is  now  conducted  as  a 
National  school,  the  schoolmaster  receiving  only  751.  a  year  from  the 
endowment     Buglawion,  84  miles  E.  from  Chester,  population  of 
the  township  2052,  is  a  idiort  distance  from  Congleton,  with  which 
town  it  h  pretty  closely  connected.      The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  silk.    ▲  new  church  was 
erected  here  in  1829.    Btmbury,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Chester :  popula- 
tion of  ^e  township  931.    The  church  is  a  very  fine  one  of  the  per- 
pendicular style.    In  the  interior  are  several  interesting  monuments. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  place  of  worship.      The  Free 
Grammar  school,  founded  in  1594,  is  free  to  children  of  the  parish. 
The  number  of  sdiolars  in  1852  was  72.    There  is  also  a  National 
school.  Burton,  population  467,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee  sestuaiy, 
9  miles  N.W.  from  Chester,  possesses  a  Free  school  with  an  income 
from  endowment  of  87£.  a  year.     Cheadle  BuUcdeg,  population  of  the 
township  5489,  and  CheadU  Motdey,  population  of  the  township 
2819,  are  two  contiguous  villages,  about  8  miles  W.S.W.  from  Stock- 
port   The  inhabitants  are  occupied  in  calico-printing  and  silk-weaving. 
On  the  Mersey  are  some  oom^mills.      The  parish  church,  which  is 
andent,  contains  some  good  monuments.     Chmp^aU  Bridge,  5  miles 
E.S.E.  from  Stockport^  in  the  parish  of  Stockport,  is  a  busy  and 
populous  villaga    The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  cotton- 
spinning  and  caUoo-printing.    Besides  the  church,  tiiere  are  places  of 
worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists.    BamhaU,  popular 
tion   of  township   186,  about  8  miles   W.S.W.  from   Middlewich, 
possesses  aif  Endowed  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1681,  which  is 
fr<ee  to  26  boys  in  Damhall  and  Swanlow ;  the  income  from  endow- 
ment is  701,  a  year ;  the  nimiber  of  scholars  in  1852  was  94.    DieUy, 
or  IHsUy  Siavieg,  about  6  miles  S.E.  from  Stockport,  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  county :  population  of  the  township  2225.     Cotton 
fjBctories  and  print  works  give  employment  to  the  inhabitants; 
there  is  also  a  large  whiting  factory.    The  chapel  is  of  the  perpen- 
dicular date  and  style.    The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  place  of 
worship.    EasUMm,  9^  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Chester :  population  of 
the  township  419.    The  village,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Mersey,  is  mudi  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  during 
the  summer.    A  steamer  plies  regidarly  to  Liverpool  throughout  the 
season.    BUeemere  Port,  in  Eastham  parish,  8  miles  N.  from  Chester, 
has  risen  into  some  consequence  since  the  construction  of  a  capacious 
dock  and  extensive  warehouses  by  the  Ellesmere  and  Chester  Canal 
Company.      Many  good  villa  residences  have  been  erected  by  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster.    Besides  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Establish- 
ment, there  are  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  a  National 
school.     Qee  Oroee,  about  4  miles  E.N.K  from  Stockport,  is  a  popu- 
lous village  :  the  population  is  returned  with  the  parish  of  Stockport 
There  are  extensive  cotton-mills  here.  Besides  a  chapel  of  the  Eetab* 
lishment,  there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan.  Methodists  and  Unitarians. 
Chdieg,  45  miles  N.E.    frt)m  Chester:  population  of  the  township, 
1358.    There  are  several  cotton-mills.     JSaUon,  14  miles  N.E.  by  N. 
from  Chester:    population  of  the  township  1570.      A  oastle  was 
erected  here  soon  after  the  Norman  conquest;  John  of  Gaunt,  duke 
of  Lancaster,  possessed  the  castle^  and  resided  much  in  it    A  portion 
of  the  remains  is  now  fitted  up  as  an  inn.    Halton  is  in  much  favour 
as  a  summer  residence.    The  village  oontsins  a  Grammar  school,  also 
almshouses  for  six  poor  persons.      Head  Chrove,  4  miles^S.  from 
Stockport^  of  which  pariah  it  is  a  hamlet    Xill  1886  this  place  was 


called  Bullock  Smithy.  Wesleyan  and  Association  Methodists  and  Inde* 
pendents  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  Nationft  and  Infant 
schools,  and  a  dispensary.  The  chief  occupation  is  the  weaving  of 
silk  and  cotton.  Molmes  Chapel,  or  Church  Molme,  24  miles  E.  from 
Chester  :  population  of  the  township  555.  The  church  consists  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  aisles,  and  has  an  embattled  tower  with  pinnaolesL 
In  the  village  are  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  and  an  endowed  Blue- 
Coat  school.  Fairs  for  cattle  and  horses  are  held  in  April,  October, 
and  November.  West  Kirby,  population  of  township  485,  about  7 
miles  W.  from  Birkenhead,  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Dee  sestuary, 
near  its  outfalL  There  is  here  a  Ghrammar  school,  founded  in  1686, 
which  is  free  to  sons  of  parishioners ;  the  income  from  endowment  is 
58^.  a  year.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  80.  Leftfoieh,  18 
miles  E.  by  N.  from  Chester  :  population  of  the  township  2528.  A 
Wesleyan  chapel  and  an  Infant  school  are  in  the  township ;  salt* works 
and  a  tannery  are  carried  on.  LUcoflrd,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mersey,  4  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Birkenhead,  population  of  Liscard 
township,  4100 ;  has  a  rather  handsome  church,  hywrn,,  population 
8156,  about  8  miles  W.S.W.  from  Altringham.  The  church  is  ancient  { 
the  tower  was  rebuilt  in  1521 ;  from  the  tower  is  obtained  an  extended 
view  of  picturesque  scenery.  There  is  here  a  Weslevan  Methodist 
chapeL  The  Grammar  school,  established  in  1698,  has  an  endow- 
ment of  about  1202.  a  year,  and  had  100  scholars  in  1851.  There  is 
also  a  National  school.  Lymm  Hall,  and  other  excellent  mansions, 
are  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  cross,  the  lower  steps  of  which  are  cut 
in  the  rock,  stands  opposite  the  gates  of  Lymm  HalL  Marple,  popu- 
lation of  the  township  3558,  is  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  5 
miles  E.S.E.  from  Stockport  All  Saints  church  has  been  rebuilt;  in 
the  tower  are  placed  the  old  bells  of  Stockport  church.  There  are 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  a  Grammar  .'school, 
and  a  National  school.  Cotton-spinning,  bleaching,  and  calico  prints 
ing  are  extensively  carried  on;  there  is  also  some  boat  building.  On 
the  river  Goyt  are  corn-mills.  A  branch  of  the  Peak  Forest  Canal 
from  Marple  joins  the  Mersey  Canal  at  Lawton.  Marple  Hall,  an 
interesting  old  mansion,  is  in  the  possession  of  a  descendant  of  John 
Bradshaw,  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  Mottram-in^Long- 
dendale,  population  8199,  is  situated  near  the  north-east  extremity  of 
tiie  county,  about  7  miles  N.E.  from  Stockport,  surrounded  by  rugged 
and  picturesque  scenery.  In  the  vicinity  are  Mottram  hill  and  the 
Car  Tor.  The  Car  Tor  is  a  singular  eminence  rising  abruptly  from 
the  plain  to  a  height  of  about  80  feet  It  is  composed  of  regularlr 
arranged  strata  St  rock,  freestone,  and  a  kind  of  slate  or  coaL 
Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  chapels  for  New  Connexion 
Methodists  and  Moravians.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in 
1610,  had  an  income  in  1837  of  652.  a  vear  from  endowment 
Its  a£hir8  have  been  the  subject  of  proceedings  in  Chanceiy.  Iron 
foundries,  and  collieries,  with  cotton-spinning,  calico-printing,  and 
other  establishments,  give  employment  to  the  inhabitants.  Great 
Neeton,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  sestuary  of  the  Bee,  104  miles  N.W. 
frx>m  Chester,  population  of  the  township  1524,  is  chiefly  dependent 
on  visitants  durmg  the  summer.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to 
St  Mary,  is  ancient ;  the  tower  was  repaired  in  1697.  There  are 
here  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  National  and  an  Infant  sohooL  Northen, 
population  of  the  towxiship  679,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mersey  and  north  border  of  the  county,  about  6  miles 
W.  from  Stockport  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Wilfrid,  has  a 
nave,  chancel,  side  aisle,  and  a  tower.  There  is  here  an  Infant  school. 
Over,  population  of  the  township  2926,  is  situated  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Weaver,  about  4  miles  W.  from  Middlewich.  This  town, 
though  small,  claims  to  be  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  is  governed 
by  a  mayor.  In  the  principal  street,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  high 
road,  are  remains  of  several  crosses.  The  parish  church,  an  old 
building,  has  some  good  specimens  of  stained  glass.  There  is  a 
chapel  for  Independents.  A  small  weekly  market  is  held.  The 
annual  fsdr  continues  for  three  days.  A  brewery,  and  brick  and  tile- 
works,  aiR>rd  some  employment  Parkgate,  a  small  bathing  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Dee ;  adjoins  Great  Neston,  with  which  town- 
ship Sie  population  is  included.  The  houses,  which  are  neatly  and 
regularly  built,  command  a  fine  prospect  of  the  opposite  Welsh  coast 
Communication  with  Flint  and  Bagilt  on  the  Welsh  side  is  maintained 
by  ferry  boats.  A  sand-bank  oflF  the  town  prevents  vessels  of  heavy 
burden  coming  up  to  the  quay.  The  Independents  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  places  of  worship  here.  Preaton  Brook,  or  Pretton- 
on4ke-ff%U,  14  miles  N.E.  from  Chester,  population  594,  situated  on 
the  line  of  the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  railway,  has  extensive 
warehouses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  traffic  by  the  different 
canals  in  the  district  The  carrying  trade  is  here  of  considerable 
magnitude.  Boethem,  population  of  the  township  888,  is  pleasantly 
situated  about  4  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Altringham.  By  Rosthera 
Mere,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  is  the  ancient  church,  dedicated  to 
St  Mary  ;  it  is  partly  of  Norman  date,  and  has  a  stone  tower,  built 
in  1538.  At  Hoo  Green,  a  place  much  resorted  to  by  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry,  a  bowling-club  is  established.  Seacomhe,  population  of 
the  joint  township  of  Poulton-cum-Seacombe  8044,  is  on  the  left  bank 
of  Ae  Mersey,  opposite  Liverpool,  with  which  there  is  constant  com- 
munication by  ferry.  There  are  here  large  copper-mills,  an  irt)n 
foundry,  smelt-works,  and  a  varnish  manufactory.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodisto  have  a  chapeL    Tarvin,  6  miles  E.  from  Chester,  popula* 
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tion  of  the  township  1181,  had  formerly  a  market,  but  it  haa  long 
been  diaconOtaued.  Fairs  are  held  in  April  and  December.  In  1762 
the  Tillage  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  Besides  the  parish  church, 
there  are  Dissenting  meeting-houses  and  a  National  school  Har- 
grave  FVee  Grammar  school,  fotmded  in  1627,  is  free  to  all  children 
paying  ]«.  a  quarter :  it  possesses  an  endowment  of  iOl.  a  year  with  a 
house,  and  had  118  scholars  in  1852.  Tiverton,  11  miles  E.S.K  from 
Chester :  population  of  the  township  747.  The  Baptists  have  a  place 
of  worship  here.  The  Chester  and  Nantwich  Canal  passes  by  Tiver« 
ton.  A  com  market,  at  which  extensiTe  transactions  in  grain  take 
place,  is  held  on  Monday  at  Fern  Lane  Ends  in  this  township. 
WcLUoiey,  population  of  the  township  1195,  situated  near  the  shore  of 
Liverpool  Bay,  about  4  miles  N.N.W.  from  Birkenhead,  has  much 
increased  during  the  last  few  years  in  consequence  of  increased  com- 
munication with  LiyerpooL  The  parish  church,  which  stands  on  a 
considerably  elevated  site,  was  rebuilt  about  a  century  ago,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower,  which  dates  from  1560.  The  Fne  Grammar 
school,  founded  in  1654,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  1142. 
a  year ;  the  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  58.  A  question  as  to  the 
right  of  patronage  of  this  school  is  under  consideration  in  Chancery. 
Weaverham,  population  of  the  lordship  and  township  together  1529, 
is  16  miles  W.N.W.  from  Cheater.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  has  a  fine  tower.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and 
Association  Methodists;  also  a  National  school  for  boys  and  girls. 
The  Free  Grammar  school,  which  has  an  endowment  of  46/.  a  year, 
had  55  scholars  in  1852.  Weston,  population  of  the  township  933, 
including  234  in  barges,  is  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Mersey 
and  the  Weaver,  about  18  miles  N.N.E.  from  Chester.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  a  place  of  worship  in  the  village ;  at  Weston  Point, 
two  miles  distant,  is  a  church,  with  National  schools  for  boys  and 
girls.  A  lighthouse  was  erected  at  Weston  Point  a  few  years  back. 
There  is  a  considerable  carrying  trade  in  barges  on  the  ssstuary  of  the 
Mersey.  The  village  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer  for  bathing. 
Wilmalow,  population  4952,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Bollin,  37  miles  EN.E.  from  Chester.  The  parish  church  is  a  fine 
building  of  different  stylea  The  interior  contains  several  interesting 
monuments.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents  have 
placea  of  worship,  and  there  is  a  National  schooL  Extensive  cotton 
and  silk  factories  are  established  here.  Wilmslow,  being  within 
12  miles  of  Manchester  by  railway,  is  a  place  of  residence  for  manv 
of  the  Manchester  merchants.  Winrford,  population  included  with 
that  of  Over  township,  is  situated  on  the  high  road,  17  miles  K  from 
Chester.  Winsford  church,  parsonage,  and  school  were  built  by  the 
trustees  for  the  navigation  of  the  river  Weayer,  the  church  being  for 
the  use  of  the  watermen  on  the  river.  The  Wesleyan  and  Wesleyan 
Association  Methodists  have  places  of  worship.  The  Weaver  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge.  There  are  extensive  brine  pits  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  large  quantities  of  salt  are  produced,  for  the  convey- 
ance of  which  the  Weaver  affords  the  required  acconmiodation.  At 
Winsford  is  a  station  of  the  London  and  North-Western  railway. 

BceUiiastical  and  Legal  Juriadiction. — Of  the  87  parishes  46  are 
rectories,  23  vicarages,  and  18  donatives,  or  perpetual  curacies ;  many 
are  of  great  extent.  The  parish  of  Prestbury  extends  over  an  area  of 
68,125  acres,  and  comprises  32  townships  and  14  chapelriea.  The 
county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  and  province  of  York :  it  forms  an 
archdeaconry,  and  oomprises  seven  deaneries.  A  few  parishes  are  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Liverpool  and  deaneiy  of  WirralL  According  to 
the  'Census  of  Religious  Worship/  taken  in  1851,  it  appears  that  there 
were  then  in  the  county  833  places  of  worship,  of  which  252  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  Engluid,  188  to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  135  to  Primi- 
tive Methodists,  66  to  Independents,  50  to  Wesleyan  Association 
Methodists,  29  to  New  Connexion  Methodists,  17  to  Bioman  Catholics, 
14  to  Particular  Baptists,  14  to  Unitarians,  and  68  to  other  bodies. 
The  number  of  sittmgs  amounted  in  all  to  235,593.  The  county  is 
divided  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  into  10  Unions :  Altringham, 
Great  Boughton,  Chester,  Congleton,  Macclesfield,  Nantwich,  North- 
wich,  Buncom,  Stockport,  and  WirralL  The  Unions  include  458 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  550,257  acres,  and  a  popula- 
tion in  1851  of  410,247 ;  but  the  boundaries  of  the  Unions  are  not 
strictly  co-extensive  witii  those  of  the  county.  Cheshire  is  in  tiie 
South  Wales  circuit.  The  Lent  and  summer  assizes  and  the  quarter 
sessions  for  the  county  are  held  at  Chester,  where  also  is  the  county 
jail.  The  city  of  Chester  has  a  aeparate  jurisdiction,  and  tries  by  its 
own  recorder.  County  courts  are  held  at  Altringham,  Birkenhead, 
Chester,  Knutaford,  Nantwich,  Northwich,  and  Runcorn. 

Cheshire  before  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  sent  fomr  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament :  it  was  then  formed  into  a  north  and  a  south 
division,  each  of  which  sends  two  members.  The  boroughs  of  Chester, 
Macclesfield,  and  Stockport  return  two  members  each  to  Parliament. 
Manufactures, — The  cotton  and  silk  manufactures  are  extensively 
carried  on  in  and  around  Stockport^  Macclesfield,  Marple,  Congleton, 
and  Sandbach.  At  Enutsford  there  ia  a  lai^  manufactory  of  thread. 
At  Nantwich,  and  the  places  just  named,  are  manufactories  of  hats 
for  exportation.  Shoes  are  extensively  made  at  Sandbach.  Some 
woollen  cloths  are  also  made  in  the  same  district.  Tanning  is  yery 
extensively  carried  on  throughout  the  coimty.  There  is  a  large 
manufacture  of  gloves,  ribands,  and  buttons.  The  copper,  lead,  and 
Iron  of  the  Alderley  Edge  and  Peckforton  Hills  are  manufactured  in 


the  county,  and  -constitute  a  small  item  in  the  export  trade.  But 
cheese  is  the  principal  product,  which  is  not  only  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed  in  every  part  of  England,  where  the  consumption  is 
immense,  but  also  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  The  whole  annual  pro- 
duce of  this  article  in  Cheshire  is  about  11,500  tons,  of  which  4000 
tons  are  exported.  (Holland's  'Agricultural  Survey.')  The  prime 
cheese  is  made  chiefly  in  the  districts  where  the  salt  abounds ;  that 
is,  along  the  banks  of  the  Weaver.  Potatoes  are  raised  in  very  large 
quantities,  especially  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  including 
the  peninsula  of  WirralL  Besides  a  very  large  home  consumption, 
they  are  exported  in  great  quantity  by  tiie  Mersey  to  Liverpool  and 
Manchester. 

CivU  History  amd  Antiquities, — At  the  time  of  the  Roman  inyasion 
this  county  formed  part  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  CamabiL 
In  the  first  division  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  it  was  included  in 
Britannia  Superior ;  and  in  their  subsequent  subdivision  it  became 
part  of  Flavia  Csdsariensis.  From  inscriptions  which  have  been 
found,  the  twentieth  legion  appears  to  haye  continued  at  Chester  as 
late  as  the  3rd  century. 

On  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  Britons  continued  to  hold 
Cheshire  until  about  the  year  607,  when  it  was  wrested  from  Broch- 
mael,  king  of  Powys,  by  the  sueceasful  arms  of  Ethelfrid,  the  Saxon 
king  of  Bemida.  Prior  to  the  battle,  the  Saxon  troops  are  said  to 
have  massacred  the  monks  of  Bangor.  [BAiraoB-IsooBD.]  Several  of 
the  British  princes  however  having  collected  an  army  and  marched 
to  Chester,  Ethelfrid  was  defeated  in  turn,  and  this  district  was  not 
again  subjected  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  power  until  about  the  year  828, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Bang  Egbert,  and  made  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia.  According  to  Peter  Langtoft,  Athelwolf  held  his  parlia- 
ment at  Chester  after  the  death  of  Egbert,  and  there  received  the 
homage  of  his  tributary  kings,  '  from  Berwick  unto  Kent.'  About 
the  dose  of  894,  an  army  of  Danes  advancing  from  Northumberland 
took  possession  of  Chester,  and  seized  the  fortress  :  the  Saxons  under 
Alfred  however  having  arrived  in  the  vicinity,  by  destroying  the 
cattle  and  com,  and  intercepting  the  provisions  of  the  Danes,  drove 
them  to  such  extremities  of  famine,  that  they  quitted  the  city  and 
retreated  to  Nortii  Wales.  Upon  the  division  of  England  into  three 
districts  by  Alfred,  Cheshire  was  included  in  the  Mercian  jurisdiction. 
Cheshire  acquired  the  privileges  of  a  county  palatine  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  granted  it  to  lus  nephew,  Hugh  d'Av- 
ranches,  commonly  called  Hugh  Lupus,  to  hold  it  as  freely  by  the 
sword  as  he  himself  held  the  kingdom  of  England  by  the  crown. 
Unlil  the  final  subjugation  of  the  Welsh,  the  city  of  Chester  was  the 
usual  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  English  army,  and  the  county  was 
exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  a  border  warfare. 

In  1237,  on  the  death  of  John  Scott,  the  seventh  earl  of  Chester  of 
the  Norman  line,  without  male  issue,  Heniy  III.  gave  the  daaghtera 
of  th^late  earl  other  luids  in  lieu  of  the  earldom,  being  unwilling,  as 
he  said,  to  '  parcel  out '  so  great  an  inheritance  '  among  distaffs :'  the 
coimty  he  bMtowed  on  his  son  Edward,  who  did  not  assume  the  title, 
but  conferred  it  on  his  son  Edward  of  Caernarvon,  since  which  time 
the  eldest  sons  of  the  sovereigns  of  England  haye  held  the  title  of 
earls  of  Chester.  The  inhabitants  of  Cheshire  took  a  part  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  Percys,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  knights  and 
esquires  of  the  whole  county,  to  the  number  of  200,  with  many  of 
their  retainers,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbuiy,  on  the  22nd  of  July 
1403.  From  the  time  of  Henry  III.  to  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  the 
palatinate  was  governed  as  independently  as  it  had  tieen  by  the 
Norman  earls.  Henry  YIIL  however  made  it  subordinate  to  the 
crown  of  England,  but  reserving  several  privileges  in  favour  of 
the  county.  The  county  being  solely  under  a  distinct  jurisdiction, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  like  a  separate  kingdom,  never  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  English  Parliament,  either  for  city  or  shire,  until  the 
reign  of  Edward  YL,  when  in  the  year  1549,  on  the  petition  of  the 
inhabitants,  two  members  were  summoned  from  each.  On  the  out- 
breaking of  the  civil  war  the  Parliament  sent  Sir  William  Brereton 
with  a  troop  of  horse,  who  took  possession  of  Nantwich,  which  he 
fortified  and  made  his  head-quarters;  while  Sir  Nicholas  Byron, 
being  appointed  colonel-general  of  Shropshire  and  Cheahire,  and 
governor  of  Chester  by  the  king,  made  it  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Royalists.  Lord  Byron,  the  nephew  of  the  governor,  defeated  the 
parliamentary  forces  under  Sir  William  Brereton  at  Middlewich,  in 
December  1643.  Nantwich  was  besieged  in  January  1644,  but  was 
relieved  by  the  united  forces  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Sir  William 
Brereton,  who  ddfeated  Lord  Byron  and  compelled  him  to  retreat 
with  the  remains  of  his  forces  to  Chester.  Prince  Rupert  took  Stock- 
port without  resistance  on  the  25th  of  May ;  but  the  Royalists  were 
defeated  after  a  severe  battle  at  Castleheath,  near  Malpas,  on  the 
25th  of  August.  Next  year,  on  tiie  advance  of  the  king  to  Chester 
with  a  large  force,  the  Parliament  abandoned  all  their  garrisons, 
except  Tarvin  and  Nantwich,  and  on  the  27th  of  September  the  battle 
of  Rowton  and  Hooleheath  was  fought  near  Chester,  in  which  the 
Royalists  were  defeated;  an  event  which  led  to  the  surrender  of 
the  garrison  of  Chester,  in  February  1646,  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
whole  county  to  the  Parliament. 

In  August  1659,  Sir  Qeorge  Booth  appeared  in  Cheshire  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  upwsfds  of  3000  men.  The  army  of  the  Parliament, 
under  Geneial  Liunbert^  met  them  at  Winnington  Bridge,  near  North* 
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wieb,  OD  the  16th  of  Atigust,  and  soon  defeated  them.  Booth  him- 
self was  taken  at  Newport  Pagnell,  and  sent  to  the  Tower;  and 
Chester,  which  had  been  held  by  Colonel  Croxton,  surrendered 
immediately  on  the  approach  of  the  yictorious  army. 

The  Roman  roads  in  the  county  are  found  in  detached  parts  i  one 
road,  called  the  WatHng-street,  was  probably  more  ancient  than  the 
Roman  times.  This  road  enters  Cheshire  from  the  north  by  the  ford 
oyer  the  Mersey  at  Stratford :  in  this  part  the  marks  of  the  eleyated 
crest*  peculiar  to  the  military  roads  of  the  Romans,  are  still  visible. 
A  little  south-west  of  Bucklow  Hill  the  roads  seem  to  haye  diyidad, 
the  Roman  road  continuing  towards  Kinderton,  and  the  British  road 
pursuing  its  old  direction  by  Northwich  over  Delamere  Forest,  and 
by  Chester  to  the  coast  of  Caemaryonshire.  The  Roman  road  from 
Manchester  to  Kinderton  crosses  the  ford  of  the  Mersey,  and  proceeds 
to  the  yillage  of  Cross-street.  In  crossing  the  adjoining  moss  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Upcast,  whence  it  runs  by  Dunham  Park  to  a 
field  called  the  Harbour-field,  in  the  parish  of  Kijpderton,  which  is  the 
supposed  station  of  Condate.  Part  of  the  Via  Deyana  crossed  the 
•ounty  from  the  south-east  to  Chester. 

The  castle  at  Chester  was  built  by  William  the  Conqueror.  Beeston 
Castle,  built  in  1220,  by  Randle  Blundeyille,  earl  of  Chester,  is  upon 
the  slope  and  summit  of  a  sandstone  rock,  which  forms  on  one  side 
an  almost  perpendicular  precipice  of  great  height.  The  outer  court 
is  irregular  in  form,  inclosing  an  area  of  about  five  acres.  The  walls 
are  prodigiously  thick,  and  have  several  round  towers.  A  deep  ditch, 
sunk  in  the  solid  rock,  surrounds  the  keep,  which  was  entered  by  a 
drawbridge,  opposite  two  circular  watch-towers,  still  remaining.  The 
approach  within  the  great  gateway  between  these  towers  is  by  rugged 
steps  cut  in  the  natural  rock.  This  castle  has  been  in  ruins  since  the 
civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  when  it  was  dismantled.  Of  Halton  Castle 
few  traces  now  remain ;  of  Aldford  Castle  the  foundations  only  are 
traceable;  Shocklach  Castle  has  left  only  some  earthworks  and  a 
high  mount  now  visible ;  Sbotwick  Castle  appears  from  the  sketch  of 
it  in  the  British  Museum  to  have  had  a  pentagonal  wall,  with  several 
circular  towers  inclosing  a  lofty  square  tower.  There  are  numerous 
ancient  mansiona  Smith,  in  his  'Treatise  on  Cheshire,'  calls  this 
county  "the  mother  and  the  nurse  of  the  gentility  of  England." 
Little  Morton  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Astbuiy,  is  the  most  remarkable 
ancient  mansion  in  the  county.  It  has  large  and  handsome  bay  win- 
dows. The  materials  of  the  house  are  tin^ber  and  plaster.  Bramhall 
Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Davenports,  about  2  miles  south-west 
from  Stockport*  resembles  Little  Morton.  Saighton  Grange,  near 
Chester,  was  one  of  the  castcdlated  renidences  of  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Werbui^g.  Doddington  Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Delves  famUy,  is 
near  the  road  from  Nantwich  to  London.  The  modem,  large,  and 
sumptuous  fabric  was  erected  in  1780  by  Samuel  Wyatt.  It  stands 
in  a  spacious  park,  and  overlooks  a  fine  sheet  of  water.  Poole  Hall, 
in  the  parish  of  Eastham,  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  specimens  of  domestic  architecture 
in  this  county.  The  style  of  the  architecture  is  similar  to  that  of  all 
the  ancient  Cheshire  mansions,  rising  into  pointed  gables,  with 
numerous  large  bay  windows,  and  having  the  approach  through  a 
line  of  stables  and  cow-houses.  Brereton  Hall,  which  is  in  the  style 
of  Esher  Place  in  Surrey,  was  built  by  Sir  William  Brereton,  and  the 
foundation  stone  is  said  to  have  been  laid  by  Queen  Elizabeth  herself. 
The  site  is  on  a  rising  groimd  near  the  river  Croke.  Among  the  rich 
decorations  of  the  interior  is  a  curious  painting  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
full  costume,  with  chains  of  jewels  hauging  down  to  her  waist*  and 
with  hair  extremely  red.  Dutton  Hall  stands  on  the  ridge  of  a  steep 
decliyity  overlooking  the  Weaver.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  and 
deep  moat.  The  great  hall  is  40  feet  by  20  feet,  and  the  whole  edifice 
is  a  very  sumptuous  specimen  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
16th  century.  Crewe  Hidl,  the  seat  of  Lord  Crewe,  is  an  equally  fine 
specimen  of  the  17th  century,  having  been  completed  in  1686.  It  is 
a  quadrangular  building  of  red  brick,  with  battlements  and  large  pro- 
jecting bay  windows.  The  sculptured  oak  ornaments  of  the  interior 
are  curious,  as  well  as  the  painted  glass  window  of  the  chapeL  There 
are  many  portraits  by  Lely  and  others  of  that  time.  The  seat  of 
Lord  Combermere  was  an  ancient  Cistercian  abbey ;  it  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  margin  of  the  large  mere  so  called.  The  original 
edifice  has  been  almost  wholly  renewed  in  the  pointed  gothic  style. 
Dunham  Massey,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington, 
was  rebuilt  in  1780.  It  is  a  veiy  spacious  quadrangular  building  of 
brick,  surrounded  with  a  fine  park  of  lofty  old  oaks,  and  is  interesting 
for  a  curious  gallery  of  paintings  by  Holbein,  Vandyke,  Lely,  and 
other  old  masters.  Cholmondeley  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Cholmondeley,  is  in  the  township  of  Cholmondeley,  in  Broxton  hun- 
dred. The  present  magnificent  edifice  was  built  in  1804,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  castle.  The  architecture  is  gothic ;  and  in  approach- 
ing the  eminence  on  which  it  stands,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
Norjiian  fortress.  The  apartments  are  adorned  with  some  rare  and 
beautiful  paintings.  Eaton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster, possesses  great  architectural  grandeur,  and  resembles  Chol- 
mondeley Castle,  being  in  the  pointed  gothic  style.  The  surrounding 
park  and  pleasure-grounds  are  laid  out  with  much  picturesque  effect 
Ancient  crosses  occur  at  the  boundary  of  Lyme  Park,  at  Sandbach,  at 
Oulton,  and  at  Lymm.  The  crosses  at  Sandbach  are  referred  by 
Lysons  to  a  period  not  long  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
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tianity  into  England.    The  sword  of  Huc^h  Lupus,  the  first  Norman 
earl  of  Chester,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

Cheshire  is  both  a  manufacturing  and  an  agricultural  county.  But 
it  has  for  many  years  been  steadily  becoming  more  strictly  a  manufac- 
turing county.  In  1851  the  county  possessed  12  savings  banks,  at 
Bowdon  and  Altringham,  Chester,  Congleton,  Frodsham,  Knutsford, 
Macclesfield,  Nantwich,  Northwich,  Runcorn,  Sandbach,  Stockport* 
and  Wallasey.  The  total  amount  owing  to  depositon  on  the  20th  of 
November  1851  was  683,1202.  St. 

CHESHUNT.      [HSRTFORDSHIBE.]! 

CHESTER,  the  capital  of  Cheshire,  an  episcopal  oityi  mimicipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  an<l  port*  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-La w 
Union,  is  situated  on  the  river  Dee,  in  53"  11'  N.  lat,  2*  6i'  W.  long. ; 
distant  183  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  178}  miles  by  the 
North  Western  railway  vi&  Trent  Valley.  The  population  of  the 
oity  of  Chester  was  27,756  in  1851.  The  city  is  governed  by  10  alder- 
men, and  80  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  livings  are  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Chester.  Chester  Poor-Law  Union,  which  is 
co-extensive  with  the  city,  contains  an  area  of  8010  acres. 

Cheater  was  unquestionably  an  important  Roman  station.  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  Deva  of  the  'Itinerary*  of  Antoninus.  The 
plan  of  the  city  and  the  arrangement  of  the  streets,  as  well  as  its 
name,  bear  testimony  to  its  Roman  origin.  The  fortifications  of  the 
city  appear  to  be  on  a  Roman  basis.  A  hypocaust  which  was  found 
in  a  tolerably  perfect  state,  is  still  preserved  in  the  city.  Remains  of 
Roman  masonry  have  been  discovered :  and  •  Chester  has  produced 
innumerable  coins*  fibulae,  inscribed  tiles,  inscribed  stones,  and  altan, 
the  usual  vestiges  of  the  Romans.  In  1658  a  votive  altar  to  Jupiter 
Tanarus  was  dug  up,  which  had  been  raised  by  an  officer  of  the  20th 
Legion  called  £e  Victorious.  According  to  the  '  Itinerary'  of  Anto- 
ninus, the  20th  Legion,  the  '  Legio  vicesima  valens  victrix,'  had  its 
station  somewhere  on  the  Deva  or  Dee,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Chester  was  the  place.  The  WeUh  name  of  Chester,  Caer  Leon 
Gawr,  signifies  the  dty  of  the  '  Qreat  Legion.'  Chester  was  evidently 
the  most  considerable  place  in  a  lai^  tract  of  country  in  the  Roman 
times,  and  so  continued  when  the  Romans  had  withdrawn  their 
forces.  The  possession  of  it  was  an  object  of  importance  to  the 
Saxons  and  to  the  remains  of  the  Britons.  The  two  nations  seem  to 
have  possessed  it  by  turns,  and  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  last  places 
which  yielded  to  the  Saxon  power.  It  was  taken  by  Egbert  in  880. 
From  that  period  to  the  Conquest,  1066,  Chester  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  annals  of  the  Saxon  sovereignty.  Edgar  the  Saxon  monarch  is 
related  by  the  Chroniclers  to  have  received  the  homage  of  six  kings 
at  Chester  in  972 :  William  of  Malmesbury  says  that  sitting  at  the 
prow  of  a  boat  in  triumph  he  was  rowed  by  them  on  the  Dee.  They 
were  no  doubt  the  petty  kings  or  chiefs  which  were  so  numerous  in 
Saxon  times.  The  situation  of  Chester  %8  a  frontier  fortress  against 
Wales  necessarily  gave  it  importance ;  but  it  was  also  of  consequence 
as  a  place  of  security  when  the  coast  was  menaced  with  invasion  by 
the  Danes  and  Northmen.  In  875  when  a  descent  by  the  Danes  was 
apprehended,  the  body  of  St.  Werburgh,  a  Saxon  saint,  daughter  of 
Wulphere  king  of  Mercia*  which  had  been  preserved  as  a  sacred  relic, 
was  removed  for  security  to  Chester.  From  this  time  St  Werburgh 
became  the  tutelar  saint  of  Chester;  a  religious  community  was 
founded,  in  whose  church  her  relics  were  sumptuously  enshrined. 
For  six  centuries  and  a  half  the  house  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  of 
the  monastic  establishments  of  England.  At  the  dissolution  its 
annual  revenues  exceeded  1000^. 

Chester  had  in  the  Saxon  times  a  peculiar  local  government*  and 
peculiar  municipal  customs.  It  had  its  trade  by  sea  aud  its  home 
trade,  it  had  ako  associations  of  members  of  particular  trades,  which 
trade  associations  have  flourished  longer  at  Chester  than  in  most 
other  places.  The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  was  in  remote  times  sometimes 
called  Bidiop  of  Chester. 

William  created  his  nephew,  Hugh  sumamed  Lupus,  Earl  of  Ches- 
ter, granting  him  at  the  same  time  sovereign  jurisdiction  over  the 
county.  Cheshire  thus  became  what  is  oidled  a  county  Palatine^ 
having  courts  peculiar  to  itself  and  the  custody  of  its  own  records. 
The  earls  of  Chester  resided  in  the  castle  at  Chester,  and  held  therein 
their  courts  and  parliaonents,  in  which  sat  the  superiors  of  the  religious 
houses  of  the  county,  together  with  the  eight  great  subinfeudatories, 
among  whom  Earl  Hugh  had  <Ustributed  the  greater  portion  of  his  terri- 
tory. The  succeeding  earls  of  his  family,  of  whom  there  were  six,  main- 
tained the  same  state.  The  series  terminated  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  and  from  that  time  the  earldom  of  Chester  has  been  in  the 
crown,  or  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  royal  house.  The  title  is 
now  possessed  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign.  Most  of  the  laige 
tenures  created  by  the  Conqueror  reverted  sooner  or  later  to  ^e 
crown  by  forfeiture  or  marriage.  Chester  has  often  received  visits 
from  the  sovereign,  and  has  been  occasionally  the  scene  of  interesting 
public  events.  It  has  had  a  series  of  charters,  by  which  valuable 
privileges  were  g^ranted  or  confirmed,  from  the  earls  of  Chester,  and 
from  the  kings  Edward  I.  and  IIL,  Richard  IL,  and  Henry  VIL  As 
early  as  1242  there  was  a  mayor,  who  presided  over  a  guild  merchant 
o**  mercatoriaL  Chester  was  in  those  times  a  place  of  considerable 
trade. 

Beside*  the  monasteiy  of  St.  Werburgh,  there  was  here  a  religious 
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oommunity  of  women ;  the  Black,  the  White,  and  the  Qray  £riAn  had 
each  an  eatablifihment  in  Cheater :  a  college  of  the  Holy  Croaa  ia 
mentioned,  and  hospitals  of  St  Anne  and  of  St  John  the  Baptist, 
of  which  the  latter  escaped  suppresaion  at  the  Reformation,  and 
continues  to  this  day.  Chester  had,  during  this  period,  axnung  its 
inhabitai.t'^,  some  whose  names  are  connected  with  Uie  early  literature 
of  England ;  Higdeq,  the  most  celebrated  of  them,  who  lived  iu  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  set  of  mysteries, 
or  religious  dramas,  which  were  exhibited  by  the  several  trades  in 
Chester  from  time  to  time,  and  of  which  copies  have  descended  to 
the  present  day. 

In  the  34th  of  Henry  VIIL,  writs  were  first  isFued  to  Chester  to 
Bend  members  to  Parliament  The  chui  ch  of  St.  Werbuiigh  was  sup- 
pressed along  with  the  other  monasteries ;  but  its  revenues  were  not, 
as  in  most  other  cases,  wholly  confiscated.  Chester  was  erected  into 
an  episcopnl  see,  and  the  revenues  of  the  monastery  were  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  the  chapter.  The  church  became  the  cathedral  of 
the  new  see.  The  diocese  assigned  to  the  bishop  was  the  whole 
county  of  Chester*  which  bad  previously  been  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  the  county  of  Lancaster,  with 
the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  part  of  the  ancient  diocese  of  York. 
From  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  only  striking  event  in  the 
history  of  Chester  is  the  protracted  siege  it  endured  in  the  civil  war. 
Charles  L  was  for  a  time  in  the  city,  and  is  said  to  have  witnessed  the 
defeat  of  his  army  on  Rowton  Heath  from  one  of  the  towers  on  the 
walls.  The  history  of  the  commerce  of  Chester  is  a  history  of  its 
steady  decline  coincident  with  the  rise  of  that  of  LiverpooL 

Chester  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in 
England,  especially  to  the  antiquary.  It  consists  of  two  great  streets 
intersecting  at  right  angl^s,  with  others  diverging  regularly  from 
them,  very  much  it  is  thought  acco^ng  to  the  plan  of  a  Roman  camp. 
The  city  is  one  of  the  very  few  places  in  England  which  have  main- 
tained in  a  tolerable  state  of  oorjrtpleteness  the  walls  which  were 
erected  for  their  defence  in  remote  ages ;  at  no  other  place  are  they  so 
entire  as  at  Chester.  Though  no  longer  useful  for  defence,  they  afford 
an  agreeable  promenade,  with  pleasant  views,  at  various  points,  of 
the  surrounding  country ;  they  are  nearly  two  miles  in  circuit  To 
a  stranger  the  most  striking  objects  in  Chester  are  the  walls  and  the 
rows.  The  rows  are  a  species  of  wide  footpath,  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  street,  at  the  height  of  the  first  story  of  a  bouse,  and 
covered  over  head  by  the  second  story  of  the  house ;  as  though,  in 
lact,  the  front  and  partition  walls  of  the  first  stories  were  taken  away, 
and  the  rooms  converted  into  connected  walks  with  shops  at  the  back. 
The  two  great  intersecting  streets  are,  for  the  most  part,  constructed 
on  this  plan.  A  large  number  of  the  houses  are  the  quaint  half- 
timbered  houses  with  ornamented  gables  of  the  I6th  century :  and 
^ey,  with  Uie  rows,  render  the  streets  of  (j^hester  perhaps  the  most 
picturesque  of  any  English  city. 

Chester  cathedral  does  not  rank  among  the  finer  of  the  cathedrals 
of  this  country.  The  church  of  the  abbey  of  St  Werburgh  was  altered 
to  fit  it  for  th^  cathedral  of  the  new  see,  but  the  Reformation  is  believed 
to  have  put  a  stop  to  the  works  before  they  were  fully  completed.  It  is 
in  the  perpendicular  style.  It  is  constructed  of  the  soft  red-sandstone 
of  the  district,  and  has  become  externally  much  weather-worn.  Some 
parts  have  been  repaired  and  partly  restored  of  late  years.  The  cathe- 
dral consists  of  a  nave  with  side  aisles ;  a  choir  and  lady-chapel  at 
the  east  end ;  and  on  the  north  a  cloister,  chapter-house,  and  school- 
room. The  extreme  length  of  the  edifice  is  376  feet,  the  breadth  200 
feet  The  nave  is  120  feet  long  and  41  feet  broad.  The  tower  is 
127  feet  high.  The  chaptex^house,  which  is  rectangular,  is  much  older 
than  the  cathedral,  being  in  the  early  English  style  of  the  early  part 
of  t|ie  13th  century.  The  interior  is  very  beautiful.  There  are  nine 
parish  churches  in  Chester,  Of  these  St  John's,  partly  in  ruins,  is 
the  most  interesting  for  its  architecture.  It  is  Norman,  and  was  for- 
merly collegiate.  St  Peter's  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  the  older 
parts  restored.  Christ  church  was  erected  about  fifteen  years  back. 
The  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  Presby- 
terians, Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  ^oman  Catholics  have 
places  of  worship.  The  grammar  acbool  of  Chester,  fo  luded  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  called  the  King's  School,  is  attached  to  the 
cathedral,  and  i9  under  the  direction  of  the  dean  and  chapter ;  it  is 
free  to  24  foundation  boys,  and  has  an  income  from  endowment  of 
622.  a  year,  with  6  exhibitions.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1862  was 
43.  There  are  also  the  Karqiua  of  Westminster's  school  for  400  or  460 
boys  and  girls,  a  Diocesan  school,  and  several  National  and  Infant 
schools.  A  Diocesan  Training  college  for  educating  teachers  for 
National  schools  provides  accommodation  for  70  students  to  be  trained 
as  schoolmasters,  and  for  60  in  the  Commercial,  Aiechanical,  and  Agri- 
cultural school  attached  to  the  college ;  the  number  of  students  in 
residence  in  July  1862  was  44.  In  1700  a  Blue-Coat  school  was  founded 
for  boys,  and  in  1750  another  for  girls. 

Choitter  has  numerous  charities  and  benevolent  institutions.  Among 
others  an  infirmary,  founded  in  1761,  supported  by  subscriptions  and 
the  mterest  of  about  20,000^.  in  the  funds ;  a  house  of  industry ;  a 
house  of  refuge;  public  baths  and  washhouses ;  a  mechanica  institute, 
with  a  museum,  wluch  is  kept  in  one  of  the  towers  on  the  walls ;  a 
public  library ;  and  a  savings  bank. 

Of  the  oastlfi  built  by  Hugh  Lupus  sc^reely  •  yetiige  r^nuuiui.    The 


present  castle  is  modem ;  it  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T. 
Harrison.  It  is  used  as  the  shire-hall,  the  county  jail,  and  military 
barracks.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  presents  an  imposing  appearance. 
The  shire-hall  is  a  noble  roooL  The  county  lunatic  asylum  is  situ- 
ated in  the  Bath-road.  Near  the  cantle  the  Dee  is  crossed  by  a  very 
handsome  bridge  of  a  single  arch.  The  span  of  the  arch  is  200  feet, 
being  the  largest  atone  arch  which  has  been  constructed.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Harrison.  The  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway 
crosises  the  Dee  at  Chester  by  an  iron-girder  bridge  of  rather  peculiar 
construction. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  yessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Chester  on  December  Slst,  1852,  were  as  follows  :— -Sailing 
vessels,  under  50  tons,  57,  tonnage  2092  ;  above  60  tons,  60,  tonnage 
8899 :  steam  vessels,  und'^r  60  tons,  6,  tonnage  167 ;  above  60  tons, 
2,  tonnage  342.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Chester  during  the  year  1862  were  as  fol- 
lows:— Coasting  trade,  inwards,  1132  vessels,  66,297  tons;  outwards, 
2110  vessels,  94,450  tons:  colonial  trade,  inwards,  9  vessels,  2323 
tons:  foreign  trade,  inwards,  10  vessel  1046  tons;  outwards,  11 
vessels,  1143  tons. 

Ship-building  is  carried  on  in  Chester  to  some  extent;  also  rope 
and  sail  making.  Chemical-works,  soap-works,  a  shot  manufactory, 
and  several  extensive  tanyards,  afford  considerable  employment 
Fringe,  whips,  thread,  and  tobacco  are  manufactured.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood stone-quarries  are  successfully  worked.  The  obstructions 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Dee  form  the  chief  hindrance  to  the  com- 
merce of  Chester.  The  EUesmere  Canal  affords  ready  water  oommn- 
nication  with  Liverpool  and  the  towns  in  its  course,  and  in  the  course 
of  its  connected  cauala.  Chester  has  become  the  qentre  of  an  exten- 
sive railway  system,  which  affords  facilities  of  communication  with 
all  parts  of  iixe  kingdom.  The  railway  station  at  Chester  is  a  very 
fine  one.  Markets  are  held  at  Chester  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday; 
fairs  on  the  last  Thursday  in  February,  July  6th,  and  October  10th. 
The  Jidy  and  October  fairs  continue  for  about  a  fortnight  for  the  sale 
of  goods  of  every  kind.     Fairs  for  the  sale  of  cheese  are  held  monthly. 

Chester  has  always  been  the  residence  of  many  wealthy  familit'S, 
and  has  at  all  times  been  celebrated  for  its  amusements.  In  t-arly 
times  the  Chester  mysteries  and  processions  rivalled  those  of  Coventry. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  phices  noted  for  its  horse-racing.  The  Roo-dee 
is  the  oldest  and  also  the  most  convenient  race-course  belonging  to 
any  English  city.  It  lies  just  beneath  the  wall,  in  a  spot  whero  the 
whole  running-ground  is  under  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  The  Chester 
races  retain  their  ancient  fame.  Chester  has  also  its  theatre,  assembly- 
rooms,  and  other  places  of  amusement  In  the  vicinity  are  many  good 
mansions.  Eaton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  is  the 
most  famous ;  it  lies  within  a  rich  park  about  three  miles  from  Chester 
on  the  Shrewsbury  road. 

The  diocese  of  Chester  is  in  the  province  of  York.  The  diocese 
extends  over  the  whole  of  Cheshire  and  parts  of  Lancashire,  Cumber- 
land, and  Westmoreland,  and  comprises  436  benefices.  It  is  divided 
into  two  archdeaconriea,  Chester  and  Liverpool :  part  of  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Richmond  la  in  l^e  diocese  of  Chester,  but  it  is  to  be 
transferred  to  that  of  Carlisle.  The  chapter  consists  of  the  dean,  the 
archdeacons,  4  canons,  4  honorary  and  4  minor  canons,  and  a  chan- 
cellor.   The  income  of  the  bishop  is  fixed  at  46002.  a  year. 

(Ormerod,  Cheshire  ;  King,  VaU  jRoycd  ;  Lysons,  Magna  Britannia; 
Chester  Guides;  Parliamenfary  Papers;  CommuniccUion  from  Chester.) 

CHESTER-LE-STREET,  Durham,  a  village  and  the  aeat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Cheeter-le-Street  and  chiefly  in  the 
middle  division  of  Cheater  ward,  is  situated  on  the  high  north  road, 
in  64''  61'  N.  lat,  1**  34'  W.  long.,  6  miles  N.  from  Durham,  and  264 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  London.  Fence  Houses  station  of  the  York  and 
Newcastle  railway,  which  is  8  miles  from  Chester-le-Stieet,  is  2494 
miles  from  London  vi4  York.  The  population  of  the  township  of 
Cbester-le-Street  in  1861  was  2680.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  dioceae  of  Durham.  Chester-le-Street  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  20  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  31,066 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  18,336. 

By  the  Saxons  Chester-le-Street  was  called  Ooneceastrs  or  Cune- 
ceastre,  from  the  name  of  the  brook  Cone  which  flows  past  the  village. 
In  the  year  882  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  which  was  re- 
moved hither  from  Lindisfame ;  it  retained  ita  epiacopal  rank  till  995, 
when  the  Danes,  invading  the  country,  drove  away  the  bishop  and  his 
clergy.  The  bi^op  afterwards  fixed  his  seat  at  Durham.  The  village 
is  lighted  with  gas.  The  principal  street  extends  about  a  mUe  along 
the  north  road ;  another  more  irregular  line  of  houaea  runs  along  the 
brook  at  right  angles  to  the  main  street  The  parish  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St  Mary  and  St  Cuthbert,  is  a  fine  old  gothio  structure, 
consisting  of  a  nave  with  side  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a  tower  at  the 
western  end,  surmounted  with  an  elegant  spire.  The  north  aisle  con- 
tains a  oontinuous  series  of  monuments  of  the  Lumley  family.  There 
are  places  of  worship  for  Primitive  Methodists  and  Independents; 
National  and  Infant  schools;  a  mechanics  institution;  a  parochial 
library ;  and  a  savings  bank. 

The  neighbouring  coal-mines,  an  extensive  iron  and  brass  foundry, 
a  9team-engine  factory,  iron-works,  fire-brick  manufactories,  and  com 
and  paper  mills,  afford  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants 
Numerous  wealthy  £uniUes  reside  in  the  vicinity. 
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Lumlej  Castle,  the  bftronial  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  a 
noble  building  which  retains  much  of  its  ancient  magnificence,  id 
situated  on  an  elevated  spot  near  the  bank  of  the  Wear,  abotit  three- 
quarters  of  ft  mile  from  Chester.  Lambton  Hall,  the  pest  of  the  Earl 
of  Durham,  about  two  miles  north  by  east  from  Che8t«r-le-Street, 
was  built  in  1797  ;  the  grounds  are  pleasant,  but  the  building  displays 
many  incongruities.  Ravensworth  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Rayens- 
worth,  is  a  modem  castellated  edifice. 

(Oommvnication  from  Chetter4e-Sireet.) 

CHESTERFIELD,  Derbyshire,  a  municipal  borough,  market-toWn, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Chesterfield  and 
hundred  of  Scarsdale,  is  situated  near  two  rivulets,  the  Hyper  and  the 
Rother,  in  63*  18'  N.  lat,  1'  26'  W.  long.,  132  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
London  by  road,  and  166  miles  by  the  North-Westem  and  Midland  rail- 
ways. The  population  of  the  borough  in  1 851  was  71 01.  The  borough 
is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whomra  mayor. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby  and  diocese  of 
Lichfield.  Chesterfield  Poor-Law  Union  contains  34  jx^rishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  86,782  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of 
46,803. 

Chesterfield  is  conjectured,  from  its  name,  to  have  been  a  Roman 
station.  The  town  received  various  privileges  from  King  John,  but  was 
not  incorporated  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  town  is  moderately 
well  lighted  and  paved.  In  addition  to  the  old  town-hall  there  is  a 
municipal-hall  of  recent  erection.  The  parish  church,  erected  during 
the  18th  century,  is  a  beautiful  and  spacious  edifice.  The  spire  is 
remarkable  from  being  crooked.  The  bulging  out  of  a  portion  of  th*e 
middle  of  the  spire  causes  the  ball  on  the  summit  to  deviate  from  the 
perpendicular  6  feet  towards  the  south,  and  4  feet  4  inches  towards 
the  west.  The  spire  is  230  feet  high.  The  interior  has  been  restored. 
Trinity  church  is  a  neat  structure  built  in  1838.  There  are  cfaapela 
for  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Methodists.  A  Free  Grammar  school, 
founded'  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  closed  for  many  years,  was 
re-opened  and  a  handsome  new  school-house  built  m  I84fi;  it  has  an 
income  from  endowment  of  1402.  a  year,  and  had  85  scholars  in  1861. 
The  Victoria  school  is  fnainly  supported  by  the  vicar.  There  ire 
almshouses,  a  savings  bank,  a  mechanics  institute,  and  a  dispensary. 
A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  The  district  around  Chesteriield 
is  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  and  a  considerable  number  of  persons  are 
employed  in  the  mines.  Potter's-clay,  brick-clay,  building-stone,  and 
roofing-stone  are  also  met  with.  The  manufacture  of  cotton-wicks, 
ginghams,  checks,  cotton  and  worsted  hosiery,  and  bobbin-net  is  car- 
ried on.  The  Chesterfield  Canal  extends  from  this  town  to  the  tideway 
of  the  Trent,  a  distance  of  46  miles. 

(Wood  head,  AecowU  of  the  Borough  of  Chetterfield ;  CommumieaHoTiB 
from  Chest erjidd.) 

CHESTERTON,  Cambridgeshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Chesterton,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Cam,  in  62"  18'  N.  lat,  0*'  0'  E.  long. ; 
distant  one  mile  N.  by  E.  from  Cambridge,  52  miles  N.  by  R  from 
London  by  road,  and  69  miles  by  the  Easteni  Coimties  railway.  The 
population  of  the  parish  of  Chesterton  in  1861  was  2816.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  EHy.  Chesterton 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  38  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
72,422  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  26,166.  The  manor  of 
Chesterton  was  given  by  Henry  L  to  the  prior  and  canon  of  Barn- 
well. In  the  village  a  nunnery  formerly  existed ;  the  remains  of  the 
chapel  are  now  converted  into  a  diiry.  The  parish  church  of 
Che«terton,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is  a  spacious  edifice  in  the 
p«»rpendicular  style.  In  the  village  are  a  Baptist  chapel,  and  National 
and  Br!tij*h  schools.  The  Cambridge  county  jail,  and  the  Victoria 
Benefit  Societies  Asylum  are  in  the  parish.  During  the  hiterval 
between  the  Censuses  of  1841  and  1861  the  number  of  houses  in 
Chesterton  parish  rose  from  831  to  677,  and  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants from  1617  to  2816.  This  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  low 
rents  and  light  taxation  which  have  attracted  to  it  as  a  place  of 
residence  persons  engaged  in  business  in  Cambridge,  of  which  town 
indeed  Chesterton  village  is  in  some  respects  a  suburb.  At  Arbuty  in 
Chesterton  parish  are  tine  remains  of  a  circular  camp  of  British  origin. 

CHEVAGNES.    [Allier.] 

CHEW  MAGNA.    [Sombmetshire.] 

CHIA'NA,  VAL  DI,  a  valley  in  Tuscany,  in  the  province  of  ArezEO, 
running  north  and  south  80  miles  in  length,  from  Arezzo  to  C^usi, 
and  between  two  chains  of  hills,  of  which  the  western  divides  it 
from  the  valley  of  the  Ombrone,  and  the  eastern  from  the  Lake 
Thrasymene  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  Chiana  is  the  modem  name 
of  the  ancient  Olanit,  a  feeder  of  the  Tibet.  The  Val  di  Chiana  waa 
formerly  a  vast  marsh,  and  its  air  was  pestilential ;  it  was  drained  under 
the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  I.,  and  his  son  Ferdinand.  By  this  operation 
above  86  square  miles  of  ground  are  become  now  one  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  of  Tuscany.  The  waters  of  the  northern  and  lawyer 
part  of  the  valley  now  run  north  into  the  Amo  by  a  stream  called 
Chiana  Totcana,  the  drainage  of  the  southern  part  id  collected  into 
another  arm  called  Chiana  JRomana,  which  flows  into  the  Paglia 
about  five  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber.  Indeed  the 
valley  is  so  nearly  a  perfect  flat,  that  the  waters  which  flow  into  it 
from  the  hills  on  each  side  would  flow  indifferently  in  eithef  direction. 
In  ancient  times  they  all  flowed  Bonth  to  Clusium  (Chiudi),  where 


the  river  formed  and  still  forms  a  lake  (Lago  di  Chiusi),  and  thence 
about  30  miles  farther  to  ihe  Tiber.     [Abko  ;  Ab£2Z0.] 

CHIARL    [Bbescta.] 

CHIA'VARf.    [Gekoa.] 

CHIAVENNA-    PValtelina.] 

CHICACOLE.    [CntcARS,  Northern.] 

CHICHESTER,  Sussex,  an  episcopal  city,  tt  totmidpal  tad  parlia- 
mentary borough  and  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-LaW 
Union,  in  the  rape  of  Chichester,  and  western  division  of  the  county, 
is  situated  in  60'  60'  N.  lot,  0*  46'  W.  long.,  distant  62  miles  S.W.  by 
S.  from  London  by  road,  and  79  miles  by  the  Portsmouth  branch  ot 
the  South  Coast  railway.  The  livings  are  in  th6  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Chich'wter.  The  city  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and 
18  coimcillora,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members  to 
the  Impt^rial  Parliamootb  The  population  of  Chichester  in  1861  was 
8662.  Chichester  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  the  city  and  suburbs, 
with  an  area  of  1680  acreb,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  16,000. 

Chichester  stands  at  the  termination  of  a  gentle  descent  from  the 
South  Down  hills.  The  plain  in  which  it  is  situated  extends  from 
the  west  side  of  Brighton  to  Portsmouth  harbour,  between  the 
South  Downs  and  the  sea,  and  attains  at  Chichester  its  greatest 
width.  The  city  within  the  walls  is  divided  by  two  principal  street* 
running  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  which  intersect  each 
other  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  Beyond  the  waUs  the  suburbe 
are  prolonged  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  streets.  A  small 
rivulet  called  the  Lavant,  which  is  occasionally  dry  in  summer, 
bounds  the  city  on  the  east  and  south  sides. 

Chichester  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Regnum.  The 
walls,  which  ore  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  were  probably 
first  erected  by  the  Romans.  The  present  walls  are  supposea  to  have 
been  re-constructed  with  the  materials  of  the  Roman  walls. 

The  word  Chichester  appears  to  be  a  contraction  of '  Cissanceaster/ 
the  city  or  castle  of  Cissa,  an  Anglo-Saxon  chief,  who  according  to 
the  Chroniclers  repaired  and  partly  rebuilt  it,  after  it  hod  been 
destroyed  in  a  siege.  At  the  Korman  survey  Chichester  had  238 
houses,  which  were  given  to  Roger  de  Montgomery,  who  was  created 
the  first  Earl  of  Chichester.  This  nobleman  is  believed  to  have 
succeeded  in  removing  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  Sussex  frond 
Selsea  to  Chichester,  which  wad  one  cause  of  the  early  prosperity  of 
the  place.  The  earliest  charter  extant  is  one  by  Stephen.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  John,  there  were  three  Mints  esta- 
blished in  Chichester,  two  belonging  to  the  king,  and  one  to  the 
bishop.  In  December  1642  the  Royahsts  who  held  the  city 
surrendered  to  the  parliamentary  forces.  The  fortifications  were 
demolished  by  order  of  the  Parliament  in  1648. 

A  cathedral,  built  mostly  of  wood,  woe  founded  here  in  1108.  The 
present  cathedral,  a  cruciform  edifice  erected  during  the  18th  century, 
exhibits  some  specimens  of  Norman  design,  and  also  some  examplea 
of  the  first  pointed  style,  when  the  Petworth  or  Sussex  marble  came 
into  fai«hion.  The  spire,  which  is  about  a  century  later  in  date  than 
the  body  of  the  building,  is  finely  proportioned.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  cathedral  from  east  to  west  is  407  feet:  from  north 
to  south  160  feet;  the  transept  is  129  feet  long,  and  34  feet  wide ; 
the  nave  and  aisles  are  97  feet  wide;  and  ihe  tower  and  spire 
800  feet  high.  The  building  is  remarkable  for  having  double  side 
aisles.  In  the  cathedral  are  nine  monuments  by  Flaxman,  one  of 
them  to  the  memory  of  William  Collins,  the  poet,  who  was  a  native 
of  Chichester.  It  idso  contains  several  uicient  monuments.  One  of 
the  modern  monuments  is  a  statue  by  Carew  of  the  late  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  who  was  for  some  time  member  for  this  city.  Near  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  cathedral  is  a  bell-tower  120  feet  high,  with 
massive  walls,  called  Ryman's  Tower.  The  palace  of  the  bishop  of 
Chichester  is  within  the  city.  There  is  a  neat  antique  chapel  attached 
to  the  palace,  which  was  repured  by  Bishop  Maltby.  Something  has 
been  done  during  the  lost  20  years  in  the  way  of  restoring  variouil 
portions  of  the  cathedral  buildinga 

The  parochial  churches  in  Chichester  are  generally  BmoII,  and  some 
of  them  are  poor  in  appearance.  In  1886  the  sub-deanery  was 
divided,  and  a  handsome  gothic  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  1000  persons,  was  erected  without  the 
walls.  Before  this  was  built,  St.  tfohn's  proprietary  chapel  furnished 
the  chief  accommodation  for  public  worshipin  connection  with  the 
Established  Church.  The  Independents^  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Unitarians,  and  other  bodies  have 
places  of  worship.  There  are  in  the  city  National,  British,  and 
Infant  schools.  There  is  a  Blue-Coat  school,  fonnded  in  1702,  in 
which  28  boys  are  boarded  and  educated ;  and  such  of  the  boys  as 
conduct  themselves  well  receive  on  leaving  the  school  a  sum  of  money 
to  enable  them  to  set  up  in  business,  or  otherwise  to  promote  their 
interests.  The  revenue  of  this  foundation  ie  above  13002.  per  annum. 
The  Prebendal  Grammar  school  was  re-founded  by  Bishop  Story  oboufc 
the  dose  of  the  16th  century,  but  the  school  is  believed  to  be  coeval 
with  the  cathedral  It  has  an  income  of  202.  a  year,  md  had  18 
scholars  in  1852.  A  Diocesan  Theological  eollege,  fonnded  by  Bishop 
Otter  in  1889,  is  under  the  oare  of  a  Principal  and  a  Vice-IVincipaL 
Bishop  Otter^s  Training  college  was  originally  founded  by  the  bishop 
about  1841 ;  in  1860  a  new  and  handsome  building  was  erected  as  a 
memorial  of  the  founder,  and  bearing  his  name.    Provision  is  made 
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for  24  studentB.  The  number  in  residence  in  July  1852  was  16.  A 
model  school  is  attached  to  the  Training  college. 

The  guildhall,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  transaction  of  town  and 
county  business,  was  formerly  a  chapel  belonging  to  an  ancient  monas- 
tery of  Qray  friars.  The  council  chamber  or  town-house  contains,  besides 
the  requiivd  business  rooms,  a  commodious  and  elegant  assembly- 
room.  The  market-house  is  neat  and  commodious.  The  market- 
cross,  an  octagonal  building  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  was  erected  by 
Bishop  Story,  who  held  the  see  between  1478-1502.  It  is  of  large  size 
and  pleasing  proportions,  and  is  one  of  the  very  finest  and  most  elabo- 
rately ornamented  market-crosses  remaining  in  England.  The  infirmary, 
opened  in  1827,  is  a  fine  building  to  the  north  of  the  city,  surrounded 
with  grounds  for  the  use  of  the  patients.  Its  erection  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Forbes.  A  wing  was  recently  added  for  fever 
wards  at  the  expense  of  Chsrles  DixoD,  Esq.,  of  Stansted  Park.  St. 
Ifary'shoepital  is  an  ancient  foundation  for  the  support  of  old  and  infirm 
persons  wlio  have  been  i  educed  to  poverty.  Chichester  possesaes  a 
Utemry  and  scientific  institute,  with  a  museum.  There  is  also  a  savings 
bank.     Quarter  sessions  and  a  county  court  are  held  in  the  city. 

Chichester  is  well  built,  lighted,  watered,  and  drained ;  the  prin- 
cipal streets  are  wide,  and  contain  many  good  houses.  There  is 
communication  with  the  sea  at  Chichester  harbour  by  means  of  a 
short  canal,  which  joins  the  Arundel  Canal  as  it  passes  to  the  south 
of  the  city.  This  canal  is  chiefly  used  for  the  conveyance  of  ooals. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port 
of  Chichester  on  Slst  December  1852  were — Under  50  tons  27, 
tonnage  584;  above  50  tons  11,  tonnage  1222.  The  entries  and 
clearances  at  the  port  during  1852  were  as  follows : — Coasting  trade, 
inwards  294,  tonnage  17,594 ;  outwards  151,  tonnage  5189 :  foreign 
trade,  inwards  4,  tonnage  210 ;  outwards  1,  tonnage  47.  Chichester 
possesses  no  manufactures.  The  market  held  on  alternate  Wednesdays 
for  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  pigs,  is  one  of  the  laigest  held  within 
the  precincts  of  any  town  in  England.  The  weekly  market  on 
Saturday  is  chiefly  for  com.  Fairs  are  held  on  St.  George's  day, 
Whit-Monday,  St.  James's  day,  Michaelmas  day,  and  October  21st. 
Large  quan  .ities  of  com  are  sent  from  Chichester  to  London  and 
the  west  of  England.  There  are  several  extensive  malting  estabhsh- 
ments  in  the  city.    Tanning  and  brewing  are  carried  on. 

The  see  of  Chichester  was  originally  founded  at  Selsea,  in  the  7th 
century,  and  removed  to  Chichester  in  1071.  The  diocese  includes 
the  entire  county  of  Sussex,  and  comprises  311  benefices :  there  are 
two  archdt  aconries,  Chichester  and  L^wes.  The  chapter  consists  of 
the  dean,  fotur  canons,  the  archdeacons,  precentor,  chancellor,  with  non- 
resident and  minor  canons.     The  income  of  the  bishop  is  4200^.  a  year. 

(Horsfield,  Sussex;  DaUavraj,  Sussex j  Hay,  Chichester;  Commvni- 
eaiion  from  Chichester.) 

CHIETL    [Abruzzo.] 

CHIEVBLY.      [BBRK8HIBB.1 

CHIGWELL.    [Essex.] 

CHIHUAHUA    [Mkxico.] 

CHILI,  or  CHILE  (Republic  of).  South  America,  lies  along  the 
shonis  of  the  Pacific,  between  25°  and  42'  S.  lat. ;  but  the  srchipelago 
of  Chiloe,  which  also  belongs  to  it,  extends  about  two  degrees  farther 
south.  The  republic  of  Chili  claims  the  whole  coast  to  the  Strait  of 
Hagalhaens,  and  the  islauHs  as  far  as  Cape  Horn,  together  with  a 
portion  of  Patagonia,  as  bf lo  iging  to  its  territories;  but  as  no  settle- 
ments have  been  formed  in  these  countries,  we  shall  limit  our  descrip- 
tion to  the  tract  b^'tween  25"  and  42"  S.  lat,  which  extends  from  the 
chain  of  the  Andes,  forming  its  eastern  botmdary  (between  69°  and 
71°  W.  long.),  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  (between  70° 
and  74°  W.  long.)  and  the  island  of  Chiloe. 

Chili  withiu  the  above  limits  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Andes ;  N.  by  the  desert 
of  Atacama,  which  belongs  to  Bolivia ;  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and 
S.  it  is  separated  from  the  island  of  Chiloe  by  tiie  Strait  of  Chacao, 
and  bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Ancud. 

ArecL,  Coasi-line,  die, — The  republic  of  Chili  extends  from  north  to 
south  about  1175  miles;  its  breadth  varies  between  100  and  200 
miles ;  its  area,  including  Chiloe,  is  about  180,000  square  miles.  The 
area  of  the  or>untiy,  as  claimed  by  the  republic,  is  of  course  very  much 
larger— probably  not  less  than  twice  as  lai^e.  According  to  the  last 
official  census  (1848),  the  population  was  1,080,000.  By  very  recent 
estimates  the  population,  including  that  of  the  new  province  of  Arauco, 
amounts  to  1,188,802,  thus  distributed  among  the  several  provinces : — 

AtMStna 25,165 

Ooqnimbo 85,349 

i                    Aooneagna 91,674 

SantimKO 207,434 

Oolchugna          «        «  ' 173,073 

Yalparaiflo 75,963 

Taloa 71,381  ' 

Haule 118,309 

Nnble        .        • 89,955 

Oonoepoion    » 109,526 

TaldiTia 23,098 

Araaoo 14.000 

ChU8e 48,876 

ToUl        .        .        ,  .     .   1,133,802 


The  coast  from  its  southern  extremity  by  the  island  of  Chiloe. 
bears  generally  north^north-east,  and  more  or  less  parallel  with  the 
Andes,  to  the  northern  termination  of  the  republic  at  Point  TaltaL 
The  archipelago  of  Chiloe  consists  of  a  number  of  wild  rocky  islands 
and  islets,  of  which  only  one,  Chiloe,  is  of  any  importance ;  many  of 
the  smaller  islands  however  afibrd  supplies  of  water  and  provisions 
to  vessels  navigating  this  coast.  Chiloe  possesses  three  or  four  good 
harbours ;  San  Carlos,  the  principal,  is  said  by  Captain  Fitzroy  to  be 
an  excellent  harbour,  while  Castro  appears  to  be  little  inferior.  Seve- 
ral dangerous  islets  and  sandy  shoals  lie  between  the  northern  termi- 
nation of  Chiloe  and  the  broad  but  shallow  and  wild  Maullin  Inlet, 
rendering  this  a  place  to  which  it  is  advisable  that  seamen  should 
give  a  wide  berth.  About  Otodry  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  the 
shore  is  low.  From  this  point  a  bold  and  rocky  coast  trends  north- 
north-west  for  84  miles  to  Cape  Quedal,  a  lofty  and  bold  promontory, 
which,  likb  most  of  the  headlands  on  tliis  part  of  the  coast  of  South 
America,  has  many  detached  rocks  lying  close  to  it  From  Cape 
Quedal  to  Point  QflJera  the  coast  bears  north-north-east.  Behind  this 
point  rise  the  Valdivia  Hills  (1550  fe«t),  their  three  peaks  forming  a 
conspicuous  landmark ;  they  terminate  seaward  in  Point  Falsa.  Here 
the  shore  sweeps  round  north-east  to  Gonzales  Head,  a  bluff  wooded 
cliff,  behind  which  is  Port  Valdivia,  the  first  harbour  which  offers 
north  from  San  Carlos.  Port  Valdivia  is  a  secure  and  apparently 
spacious  harbour,  but  the  part  which  affords  sheltered  anchorage  for 
large  ships  is  somewhat  confined. 

Eight  miles  from  Gonzales  Head  is  Bonifacio  Head,  whence  the 
cdast  bears  away  north-east  to  Chancan  Cove,  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Mehuin;  beyond  which  it  bears  northward  to  Cauten  Head,  being 
generally  low  and  sandy,  with  occasional  bluff  headlands.  Off  Capo 
Tirua  is  Mocha  Island,  which  is  about  7  miles  long  by  3  miles  broad ; 
its  surface  is  hilly,  the  highest  point  attaining  an  elevation  of  1250 
feet,  and  it  appears  to  be  very  fertile.  The  passage  between  it  and 
the  mainland  is  open,  and  perfectly  free  from  danger.  From  Cape 
Tirua  to  Tucapel  Point,  about  40  miles,  the  coast  is  wild,  unsheltered, 
and  very  dangerous ;  a  short  distance  south  of  Tucapel  Point  is  Mol- 
guilla  Point,  on  which  her  Majesty's  ship  Challenger  was  wrecked  in 
1885.  Beyond  Tucapel  Point  is  Tucapel  Head,  which,  with  MiUon 
Point,  protects  the  cove  into  which  the  Leilbu  River  opens,  and  which 
affords  shelter  for  small  vessels.  Camero  Bay  is  merely  an  open  bight, 
unfit  for  shipping.  Off  Arauco  Bay  lies  the  low  and  dangerous  island 
of  Santa  Maria.  The  wide  bay  of  Arauco  affords  one  or  two  sheltered 
spots,  as  Luco  Bay,  where  shipping  finds  tolerably  secure  anchorage  in 
all  seasons,  and  there  ib  good  though  exposed  anchorage  throughout 
the  bay  itself.  At  the  northern  exti^emity  of  Arauco  Biay  is  the  river 
Biobio,  which  is  inaccessible  to  shipping  on  account  of  sandbanks 
and  of  the  south-west  swelL  The  modern  town  of  Concepcion  is  a 
short  distance  up  this  river.  Old  Concepcion,  or  Penco,  lies  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Concepcion  Bay,  some  miles  farther  north. 
This  bay  is  said  by  Captain  Fitzroy  to  be  "  the  finest  port  on  this 
coast,  being  6  uiiles  long  and  4  miles  wide,  with  anchorage  groimd 
everywhere,  abundant  space,  and  all  well  sheltered."  Farther  north 
is  Coluimbo  Bay,  which  affords  safe  anchorage  for  coasting  vessels, 
and  "  has  always  been  the  scene  of  smuggling  transactional  Beyond 
this  the  coast  continues  in  the  same  generally  north-east  direction 
for  40  miles  to  Cape  Carranza.  A  few  miles  farther  north  is  Cape 
Humas,  which  marks  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maule,  about  a  mile 
above  which,  on  the  left  bank,  is  the  little  town  of  Constitucion, 
which  would  perhaps  rise  iuto  some  commercial  importance,  being 
near  the  outlet,  and  the  natural  port  of  a  remarkably  rich  and  fertile 
country,  did  not  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  render  it  inac- 
cessible to  vessels  of  any  size.  Thence  the  coast  continues  still  nearly 
north,  and  occasionally  broken  by  a  projecting  headland,  as  Points 
Topocalma,  Toro,  ftc,  and  affording  a  few  sheltered  coves,  as  San 
Antonio,  Quintay,  &c,  to  Point  Curaumarilla,  from  which  the  land 
bean  north-east  for  seven  miles  to  Los  Angeles  Point,  the  southern 
extremity  of  Valparaiso  Bay,  at  the  southern  end  of  which  lies  the 
town  of  Valparaiso,  at  the  base  of  hills  from  1200  to  1400  feet  high. 
[Valpabaisg.] 

About  860  miles  W.  from  the  coast  at  Valparaiso,  lies  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  or  Masatierra  {*  more  landwani '),  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Spaniards :  it  is  about  18  miles  long  by  6  miles  wide.  Its  northern 
half  is  an  elevated  mass  of  trap  and  basalt  rocks  furrowed  with  plea- 
sant valleys,  and  mostly  covered  with  wood ;  the  southern  half,  which 
is  only  slightly  raised  above  the  sea,  is  rocky  and  barren.  On  its 
northern  shore,  and  about  three  mUes  from  its  eastern  extremity,  is 
Cumberland  Bay,  which  affords  safe  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  size. 
Goats  in  a  wild  state  are  found  here ;  on  the  rocky  shores  are  seals 
and  sea-lions ;  fish,  especially  cod,  are  plentiful  along  the  ooast.  The 
island  is  veiy  subject  to  earthquakes.  In  1848  there  were  only  eight 
inhabitants  on  the  island.  It  was  on  this  island  that  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk was  left  and  lived  alone  for  more  than  four  years.  His  adven- 
tures are  commonly  though  incorrectly  said  to  have  supplied  De  Foe 
with  materials  for  his  '  Robinson  Crusoe.'  About  92  miles  W.  from 
Juan  Fernandez  is  the  smaller  island  of  Masafuera  {* more  seaward'), 
a  mass  of  precipitous  rocks  rising  to  the  height  of  8000  feet  It  is 
generally  covered  with  trees,  has  no  convenient  landing-place,  and  no 
inhabitants.    Both  these  islands  belong  to  ChilL 

Returning  to  the  coast  of  Chili  and  continuing  our  course  north* 
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ward,  we  soon  reach  Quintero  Bay,  another  spacious  and  tolerably 
sheltered  harbour.  A  little  farther  north  are  the  dangerous  Quintero 
Rocks,  east  of  which  is  Horcon  Head,  the  southern  headland  of  Hereon 
Bay,  off  which  during  nine  months  in  the  year  there  is  secure  anchor* 
age  in  from  10  to  15  fathoms.  The  coast  now  bears  slightly  to  the 
west  for  about  25  miles,  to  a  low  rocky  point  called  Lengua  de  Vaca, 
which  forms  the  southern  side  of  Tongoy  Bay,  once  frequented  by 
American  whalers.  About  14  miles  farther  is  the  much-frequented 
Coquimbo  Bay,  and  immediately  south  of  it  is  the  small  land-locked 
harbour  called  Herradura  Coquimbo.  Proceeding  northward,  the 
coast  continues  to  be  broken  into  numerous  coves  and  small  bays, 
among  othera  are  Tortoralillo,  Chungunga,  Huasco,  and  Herradura  de 
Carrisal  ports,  while  many  small  rocky  islands  and  reefs  lie  off  the 
shore.  From  Cape  Leones  the  trend  of  the  coast  is  north-north-east 
The  spacious  bay  of  Salado  is  rendered  dangerous  for  shipping  by 
the  presence  of  numerous  rocks,  some  sunken  and  others  yisible. 
Copiap<5,  the  next  harbour  of  any  magnitude,  is  also  unsafe,  owing  to 
dangerous  shoals  and  want  of  shelter.  Off  it  lies  the  singular  island, 
Isla  Qrande.  Port  Tnglis  affords  anchorage  for  small  vessels,  but 
Port  Caldera  to  the  north  of  it  is  a  much  finer  harbour.  A  pier  was 
erected  here  two  or  three  years  back,  and  a  railway  formed  in  connec- 
tion with  it  several  miles  inland,  and  it  appears  probable  that  this 
port  will  concentre  in  itself  much  of  the  traffic  of  the  rich  agricultural 
and  mining  district  of  Atacama,  which  has  hitherto  been  carried  to 
Copiap<5.  Several  of  the  small  ports  recently  named,  and  others  not 
noticed,  are  used  occasionally  for  the  shipment  of  a  cai^o  of  copper 
ore.  A  few  miles  farther  north  is  another  very  good  harbour,  Port 
Flamenco,  as  yet  however  venr  little  used  except  by  the  native  fisher- 
men. No  other  hai'bour  of  any  consequence  occurs  before  Point 
Taltal,  the  boimdary  between  Chili  and  Bolivia,  is  reached.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide  along  the  coast  of  ChUi  is  about  five  or  six  feet. 
('  Admiralty  Charts '  and  *  Sailing  Directions  for  South  America.*) 

Surface,  ffydroffraphpf  Ac. — The  Andes,  which  from  the  Strait  of 
Hagalhaens  as  far  north  as  the  Bay  of  Ancud  press  close  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  appear  to  turn  east  at  the  northern  extremity  of  that 
bay,  but  soon  resume  their  northern  direction,  in  which  with  some 
slight  bends  to  the  east  and  west,  they  continue  along  the  boundary- 
line  of  Chill.  The  Chilian  Andes,  as  they  are  here  termed,  will  be 
found  sufficiently  described  under  Andes  and  Arqentine  Confede- 
BATION.  Several  of  the  peaks  of  the  Chilian  Andes  rise  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  which  in  these  latitudes  is  found  at  about 
14,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  summits  which  are  oovered  with 
perpetual  snow  are  the  Peak  of  Aconcagua  (south  of  32**),  the  highest 
volcano  in  the  world,  being  23,200  feet  above  the  sea,  the  Peak  of 
Tupungato  (south  of  33**),  the  Volcano  Penque&ea  (near  84*'),  the  PeiJc 
of  Descabezado  (north  of  36**),  and  the  Volcano  of  Antuco  (north  of 
37*).  The  mean  height  of  the  whole  range  seems  to  be  lower  south 
of  85 **  than  north  of  it,  though  the  summits  in  the  whole  range  seem 
to  attain  nearly  the  same  elevation.  This  portion  of  the  Andes  con- 
tains many  volcanoes.  They  are  extremelv  numerous  to  the  south  of 
35%  where  about  twenty  are  known  to  exist,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
many  are  still  unknown.  Between  85°  and  30°  only  a  few  occur,  and 
at  great  distances  from  one  another.  Still  farther  north  no  volcano 
is  known  to  exist  in  the  Andes  between  that  of  Coquimbo  (south  of 
30°),  and  that  of  Atacama  (south  of  21°). 

Several  mountain  passes  traverse  this  range.  The  most  frequented 
is  that  of  Uspallata,  which  pewses  over  the  range  between  the  peaks 
of  Aconcagua  and  Tupungato,  traverses  the  valley  of  Uspallata,  and 
unites  Santiago  de  ChiU  with  Mendoza  in  La  Plata.  Its  highest 
point,  called  La  Cumbre,  is  12,454  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Pass  of 
the  Portillo  traverses  the  Andes  south  of  the  Peak  of  Tupungato, 
passing  through  the  northern  part  of  the  valley  of  Tunyan.  Its 
highest  point  is  on  the  eastern  range,  where  it  rises  to  14,365  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  Pass  del  Planchon  traverses  the  range  between 
the  Volcano  of  Peteroa  and  the  Peak  of  Descabesado,  and  is  leas  ele- 
vated than  the  others,  reaching  only  about  11,000  feet :  vegetation 
extends  to  its  summit.  The  Pass  of  Antuco,  which  crosses  the  range 
near  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  that  name,  probably  does  not  rise 
above  12,000  feet.  As  it  traverses  the  country  of  the  independent 
Indians,  who  occupy  the  Pampas  of  La  Plata,  it  is  not  much  used. 
Besides  these  passes  there  are  others  over  the  Andes,  but  all  of  them 
are  nearly  if  not  quite  impracticable  for  mules  in  winter  (from  June 
to  September). 

The  districts  of  Chili  north  of  the  Rio  Chuapa  (31*  30'  a  lat.) 
resemble  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  the  whole  of  that  Auntry  may  be  oon- 
sidered  as  the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes.  Near  the  high  range 
the  country  is  still  between  6000  and  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it 
lowers  gradually  to  the  west,  till  it  terminates  near  the  sea  in  an 
extensive  plain,  about  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  and  from  60  to  80 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  country  between  this  plain  and  the  chain 
of  the  Andes  is  very  uneven,  exhibiting  numerous  ridges  of  low  hills, 
which  in  some  parts,  especially  near  the  Andes,  and  near  the  plain 
along  the  shores,  run  parallel  to  tiie  great  chain  and  the  Pacific ;  but 
in  the  intermediate  country  they  continually  change  their  direction. 
The  surface  presents  either  bare  rocks,  or  is  covered  with  sand,  and 
nearly  without  veg^etation,  except  a  few  stunted  dirubs,  which  gene- 
rally occur  in  the  narrow  glens  and  ravines,  with  which  it  is  sparingly 
intersected.     A  few  rivers  rising  in  the  Andes  run  m  deep  beds 


through  this  country,  but  most  of  them  have  only  water  in  the  spring 
(September  till  December),  when  the  snow  Ib  melting  in  the  upper 
region  of  the  Andes,  and  they  are  dry  during  eight  or  nine  months  of 
the  year.  Only  three  rivers,  the  Copiiip<5,  Quasco,  and  Chuapa,  have 
water  all  the  year  round.  On  their  buiks  are  the  few  cultivated 
spots,  which  are  irrigated  by  water  drawn  from  the  rivers.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  small  level  tracts  along  the  watercourses  are  unfit 
for  cultivation,  being  covered  with  incrustations  of  salt^  which  in  some 
places  are  five  or  six  inches  thick,  and  occupy  the  whole  surface, 
covering  even  the  low  grasses.  The  few  spots  which  are  cultivated 
produce  only  maize,  potatoes,  a  small  quantity  of  wheat,  and  consider- 
able quantities  of  fruits.  Few  countries  of  equal  extent  possess 
great-er  metallic  wealth,  especially  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  but  the 
extreme  sterility  of  the  country  prevents  the  working  of  these  mines, 
except  when  they  are  very  rich.  In  climate  these  districts  resemble 
Peru.  It  never  rains,  but  sometimes  a  pretty  strong  dew  falls  in  the 
morning,  which  refreshes  the  plants.  This  extreme  dryness  of  the 
air  is  accompanied  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  heat,  the  thermo- 
meter in  summer  rarely  attaining  more  than  70° ;  and  in  winter  the 
temperature  is  sometimes  so  low  that  the  morning  dew  Ib  changed 
into  snow.  This  general  description  applies  only  to ,  the  country 
north  of  30°,  south  of  which  the  cultivable  spots  are  more  exteusive 
and  more  numerous,  and  the  country  is  annually  refreshed  by  a  few 
showers  of  rain. 

From  the  snow-capped  peak  of  Aconcagua  a  mountain  ridge  runs 
directly  west,  and  terminates  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea.  It  is 
called  Cuesta  (ridge)  de  los  Angeles,  and  attains  a  considerable  height, 
which  however  greatly  decreases  as  it  proceeds  westward.  Another 
ridge,  branching  off  from  the  Andes  at  the  Peak  of  Tupungato,  runs 
first  north-west,  and  is  called  Cuesta  de  la  Bahesa :  it  then  turns 
west,  and  may  be  said  to  terminate  at  the  Campana  de  Quillota,  a 
mountain  which  rises  to  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  it 
is  about  12  miles  distant.  A  much  lower  ridge  extends  farther  west, 
terminating  not  far  from  the  shore  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de 
Aconcagua.  The  country  incloeed  by  the  Cuesta  de  los  Angeles,  and 
those  of  La  Dahesa  and  Chacabuco,  Ib  drained  by  the  Rio  de  Aeon- 
cofffMf  which  rises  on  the  north-west  declivity  of  the  Peak  of  Tupun- 
gato, and  runs  more  than  one-third  of  its  course  in  a  narrow  and 
elevated  glen,  nearly  parallel  to  the  chain  of  the  Andes  in  a  north- 
north-west  direction.  It  then  gradually  turns  west,  but  the  valley 
through  which  it  flows  is  still  narrow,  till  it  has  terminated  another 
third  of  its  course,  when  it  enters  the  valley  or  plain  of  Aconcagua, 
a  beautiful  level  tracts  extending  from  east-south-east  to  west-north- 
west 15  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  13  miles  where  widest.  This  plain  is 
about  2600  feet  above  the  sea,  but  as  the  river  has  water  enough  to 
irrigate  the  whole,  it  u  well  cultivated,  and  perhaps  the  most  popu- 
lous portion  of  Chili  At  its  western  extremity  it  lies  nearly  con- 
tiguous to  the  valley  of  Putuendo,  which  is  smidler,  but  also  fertile 
and  well  cultivated,  and  extends  northward  to  the  Cuesta  de  los 
Angeles.  After  the  junction  of  the  Rio  de  Aconcagua  with  the  Rio 
Putuendo,  the  mountains  again  approach  its  bank,  but  soon  retreat  a 
little  farther ;  and  hence  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  extends  the  valley 
of  Quillota,  which  is  not  much  inferior  in  fertility  to  the  others,  and 
is  about  three  or  four  miles  wide. 

South  of  the  Cuesta  de  Chacabuco  the  level  country  begins  to 
occupy  a  much  laiger  portion  of  the  surface.  The  plain  of  Santiago, 
beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  extends  south  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Mayp^  Towards  the  north  it  is  from  6  to  8  miles  wide,  but 
farther  south  it  grows  wider,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  MayptSi,  from 
east  to  west,  it  is  about  20  miles.  Its  soil  is  stony  and  dry,  and  it 
can  only  be  cultivated  where  it  is  irrigated.  Cultivation  accoiHlingly 
exists  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers,  and  of  the  canal  by 
which  the  water  of  the  Maypii  has  been  brought  upon  it.  The 
country  between  the  plain  and  the  Andes  is  fill^  by  mountains  of 
various  heights,  with  steep  declivities,  and  nearly  without  vegetation  : 
the  valleys  intersecting  them  are  narrow,  and  covered  with  an 
immense  number  of  greater  or  smaller  stones,  which  have  fallen  down 
from  the  adjacent  moimtains.  The  country  between  the  plain  of 
Santiago  and  the  Pacific  is  traversed  by  some  ranges  of  hills,  which 
rise  to  no  great  height  above  the  adjacent  plains,  and  are  southern 
offsets  from  the  Cuesta  de  Chacabuco.  The  plains  between  them  are 
pretty  level,  and  of  moderate  extent :  the  soil  is  dry  and  stony, 
without  water  and  trees. 

The  lUo  Maypii  has  its  sources  in  the  Andes,  between  the  Peak  of 
Tupungato  and  that  of  Cauquenes,  and  one-third  of  its  course  lies 
between  the  high  o£Biets  of  the  Andes  in  narrow  valleys.  Towards 
the  plain  of  Santiago  its  valley  widens.  When  the  river  has  entered 
the  plain,  the  canal  of  Maypd  conducts  a  portion  of  its  waters  to  the 
centre  of  the  plain,  while  the  river,  continuing  its  western  course, 
traverses  its  southern  portion.  After  its  junction  with  the  Rio  de 
Colina,  which  traverses  the  plain  of  Santiago,  but  has  water  only  in 
the  rainy  season,  the  Maypti  enters  the  valley  of  Melipilli,  ^m  4  to 
6  miles  wide,  which  oontains  laige  tracts  of  well-cultivated  land.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Maypii  is  about  160  miles.  It  has  a  sand-bar  at 
its  mouth. 

The  country  south  of  the  Rio  Maypd  has  a  different  character. 
Towards  the  Andes  it  is  covered  with  the  high  lateral  branches  of 
that  range,  which  inclose  narrow  and  elevated  valleys.    But  about 
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two-tliirdfi  of  the  country  rise  in  sentle  nndulations,  and  contain  com- 
paratiyely  few  steep  and  high  hills.  Here  also  the  rains  are  by  no 
means  abundant,  nor  do  they  last  for  any  length  of  time :  agriculture 
therefore  cannot  be  carried  on  without  irrigation,  and  the  tracts  of 
ground  under  cultivation  are  not  extensive.  No  trees  of  large  size 
are  found  in  Chili  north  of  the  Rio  Cachapoal,  but  their  number  in- 
creases farther  south,  till  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Maule  the  forests 
of  high  timber-trees  become  very  extensive.  The  Rio  MatUe  rises  in 
the  Andes  at  the  foot  of  the  Peak  of  Descabezado,  near  36°  S.,  and 
runs  first  nearly  due  west.  When  it  has  arrived  at  the  more  level 
country  it  turns  north-west,  and  flowing  in  a  diagonal  line,  falls  into 
the  sea  about  84*"  40'.  It  is  the  most  northern  of  the  navigable  rivers 
of  Chili  At  high  tides  vessels,  not  drawing  more  than  6  feet  water,  may 
enter  its  mouth,  and  proceed  some  small  distance  up  it.  Flat  river- 
bai^ee  may  ascend  at  any  season  for  20  miles  and  upwards.  The 
country  along  its  banks  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  there  are  extensive 
forests  of  timber-trees.  The  country  between  the  Rio  Maule  and  the 
Rio  Biobio  is  even  better  adapted  to  agriculture ;  but  since  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Spaniards  it  has  been  nearly  deserted,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  incursions  of  the  neighbouring  Indian  tribes.  This  tract 
contains  much  more  level  ground  than  any  other  portion  of  Chili 
The  Andes  here  terminate  by  a  steep  descent,  and  without  offsets ; 
and  at  their  foot  begins,  in  the  northern  districts,  an  undulating  coun- 
try, intersected  with  small  plains.  In  the  southern  districts  the  level 
country  begins  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  and  extends  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  it  The  Travesia  (heath)  of  Tumbel,  a 
plain  60  miles  long,  and  neaHy  as  wide,  between  the  towns  of  Tumbel 
and  Tucapel,  is  covered  with  sand  and  small  pieces  of  volcanic  matter; 
it  is  without  trees,  water,  and  vegetation,  except  at  a  few  spots. 
Pdppig  thinks  it  probable  that  it  was  once  covered  with  water,  and 
formed  a  lake.  A  chain  of  low  hills  divides  it  on  the  south  from  the 
plain  of  the  Isla  de  Laxa,  which  is  nearly  as  large,  and  contains  only 
a  few  low  hills.  This  plain,  which  is  covered  with  grass,  is  of  great 
fertility.  The  country  between  this  plain  and  the  sea  is  covered  with 
high  but  gently-sloping  hills,  which  are  partly  clothed  with  wood  and 
partly  bare  and  sterile.  Along  the  rivers,  especially  the  Biobio,  the 
soil,  is  very  fertile.  The  Rio  Biobio  rises  in  the  Andes  near  88% 
and  runs  in  a  west-north-west  direction  to  the  Pacific,  which  it  enters 
north  of  37"*  8.  lat.,  after  a  course  of  about  150  miles.  In  its  upper 
course  it  is  deep  and  rapid.  It  becomes  navigable  for  canoes  and  rafts 
at  Nascimiento,  40  miles  from  its  mouth,  which  Captain  B.  Hall  found 
to  be  2  miles  wide,  though  too  shallow  for  large  vessels. 

The  country  south  of  the  Biobio,  though  included  in  the  territories 
of  the  republic,  is  for  the  most  part  in  possession  of  the  independent 
tribes  called  Araucanos.  [Araucana.]  This  country,  so  far  as  it  is 
known,  is  nearly  covered  with  high  trees,  which  frequently  form  im- 
penetrable  forests.  The  surface  seems  to  be  nearly  a  level  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  Andes,  with  the  exception  of  a  range  of  hills  running 
north  and  south,  and  the  soil  very  fertile,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  great  number  of  warriors  whom  the  Indians  can  send  into  the  field. 
The  Rio  CtUlacaUa  (also  named  Rio  de  Yaldivia)  is  by  far  the  deepest 
of  the  rivers  of  Chili :  60-gun  ships  can  enter  its  mouth  without  great 
danger ;  but  it  is  not  known  how  far  it  is  navigable. 

Oeoloffi/t  Mineralogy^  Ac. — The  geological  character  of  Chili  has 
already  been  noticed  under  Akd£8.  The  higher  parts  of  the  Chilian 
mountains  appear  to  consist  mostly  of  schistose  rocks,  while  the  lower 
chains  are  granitic.  Everywhere  are  traces  of  igneous  agency.  Sien* 
ites,  basaltic  and  fekpathic  porpnyrites,  of  rich  red  and  brown  tints, 
trachytes,  and  other  plutonic  rocks  abound.  Hornblende  and  mica- 
schists,  clay-slates,  and  other  metamorphic  rocks  occur  eveiywhere. 
Quartz  occurs  very  generally  in  connection  with  metallic  veins.  The 
carboniferous  strata  are  richest  in  the  district  around  Concepcion. 
Limestone  rocks  of  various  Qualities  occur  in  numerous  places ;  ex- 
cellent statuary  marble  is  obtained  in  Copiapd.  Gypsum  abounds. 
Lava,  tufa,  obsidian,  &c.,  are  found  in  beds  of  considerable  thickness 
on  the  slopes  of  the  volcanoes. 

Probably  no  country  is  more  subject  to  earthquakes  than  Chili ; 
they  occur  however  much  more  frequently  along  the  coast  than  in 
the  interior.  In  the  northern  districts  slight  shocks  are  felt  almost 
every  day,  and  occasionally  several  times  in  a  day.  Sometimes  they 
destroy  tiie  towns  and  lay  waste  a  great  extent  of  country.  In  1819 
the  town  of  Copiapd  was  levelled  to  the  grotmd,  and  in  1822  the 
damage  done  in  Valparaiso  and  the  country  about  it  was  not  much 
less.  In  1835  the  town  of  Concepcion  was  entirely  destroyed ;  and 
in  1887  Yaldivia  was  ruined.  In  the  earthquake  of  1822  the  rocks 
inclosing  the  harbour  of  Quintero,  which  is  some  miles  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Aconcagua,  were  raised  4  or  5  feet  above  their 
former  level  In  that  of  1835  the  coast  about  Concepcion  and  else- 
where was  in  like  manner  raised  several  feet,  but  it  appears  to  have 
subsequently  graduallv  subsided  nearly  to  its  former  levei 

Qold  dust  is  found  In  the  sand  of  nearly  all  the  rivers  which  come 
down  from  the  Andes,  as  in  the  Rio  de  Aconcagua,  Rio  Maule,  and 
Biobio.  Some  gold  mines  occur  in  the  northern  districts,  where  they 
are  worked,  but  the  produce  is  inconsiderable.  Others  are  said  to 
exist  in  the  southern  provinces.  The  total  quantity  of  gold  annually 
obtained  is  about  25,000  ounces.  Silver  is  more  abundant,  but  the 
ore  1^  not  generally  very  rich.  The  average  quantity  of  silver  obtained 
•nnudly  is  about  182,000  ounces.  The  richest  mines  are  in  the  vicinity 


of  Copiapd.  The  copper  mines  are  very  numerous  in  the  northern 
districts,  especially  about  Illapel,  Coquimbo,  Copiapd,  and  Guasco; 
copper  is  also  found  farther  south  in  the  Andes,  but  is  not  worked. 
The  copper  of  Copiapd  is  most  valued.  The  quantity  of  copper  ex- 
ported has  of  late  years  been  about  100,000  cwt.  A  small  portion 
comes  to  Europe,  but  by  far  the  larger  part  goes  to  India  and  the 
United  States.  Ores  of  lead,  tin,  zinc,  iron,  antimony,  manganese, 
arsenic,  &a,  are  said  to  exist.  Sulphur  is  obtained  of  remarkable 
purity. 

The  coal  formation  extends  under  a  considerable  part  of  the  southern 
provinces.  The  coal  obtained  about  Concepcion  is  the  best :  it  forms 
an  article  of  some  importance  in  the  trade  of  Valparaiso.  Salt  does 
not  exist  in  sufficient  quantity.  A  good  deal  is  collected  in  the  lakes 
of  Bucalemu,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Mayp&,  in  which  the 
salt-water  of  the  sea  is  subjected  to  evaporation.  A  great  quantity 
of  salt  Is  imported  from  Peru  and  Patagonia. 

Climate,  Ac. — ^I'he  climate  of  Chili  varies  much  in  the  different 
districts;  but  it  appears  to  be  almost  everywhere  healthy.  The 
climate  of  the  central  portion  of  Chili  may  be  compared  in  some 
degree  with  that  of  Italy.  The  greatest  heat  occurs  in  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  at  which  time  the  thermometer  on  the  coaat 
frequently  rises  to  85'  during  the  day,  and  70"  to  75*  during  the 
night.  The  hottest  part  of  the  day  is  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, about  which  time  wind  rises  in  the  south,  which  Often  blows 
with  great  violence.  In  the  interior,  even  in  the  elevated  valley  of 
Aconcagua,  the  thermometer  frequently  rises  to  90°  and  95°  in  the 
shade ;  and  as  the  southern  wind  ia  not  strong  here,  the  days  are  sultry, 
but  at  sunset  a  delightful  breeze  springs  up,  which  couls  the  air.  Tlie 
months  of  March  and  April  are  much  more  temperate,  especially  in 
the  interior;  and  at  the  end  of  April  the  rains  generally  set  in,  and 
occur  up  to  August,  and  then  the  Andes  are  covered  with  snow,  which 
generally  lies  for  four  or  five  months  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  range. 
Snow  and  also  some  ice  occur  in  the  elevated  valleys,  but  it  soon 
melts,  and  the  atmosphere  is  only  chilly  while  the  rain  is  falling. 
Snow  never  occurs  along  the  sea.  The  number  of  rainy  days  in  the 
northern  districts  is  commonly  fourteen,  and  seldom  more  than 
twenty  throughout  the  year.  This  rain,  which  is  very  heavy,  seldom 
falls  for  more  than  three  days  continuously.  In  the  southern  districts, 
where  the  number  of  rainy  days  is  much  greater,  being  on  an  average 
forty,  the  rain  sometimes  continues  ten  days  without  intermission. 
After  the  rainy  season,  in  September,  the  spring  begins,  which  ia 
frequently  more  chilly  than  the  winter  itself,  and  ice  is  sometimes 
observed  even  on  the  coast.  Summer  begins  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  November,  and  then  the  sky,  which  during  the  spring  ia 
covered  with  clouds,  is  entirely  free  from  them.  The  heat  gradually 
increases,  and  in  the  northern  districts  vegetation  begins  to  die  away 
in  December,  but  in  the  southern  districts  the  country  is  always 
clothed  with  verdure,  as  the  plants  are  occasionally  refreshed  by  rain, 
and  the  dews  are  frequent  and  heavy.  Iftie  mean  temperature  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Aconcagua  in  «fuly  and  August  is  70°,  and  at 
Talcahuana,  near  Concepcion,  one  or  two  degrees  less. 

Chili  is  subject  to  strong  periodical  gales.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season  (May  and  June)  the  noi'th  and  north-western  winds  pre- 
vail, and  frequently  blow  with  great  violence.  As  all  the  harbours 
of  this  coast  are  open  to  that  quarter,  vessels  abandon  them,  and 
weather  the  storm  m  the  open  sea.  Between  25°  and  35°  S.  the  wind 
during  eight  or  nine  months  blows  from  the  south  or  8outh-ea.st,  from 
a  little  before  noon  till  about  sunset,  but  occasionally  till  midnight, 
and  frequently  with  great  force,  especially  in  summer  and  autumn. 
At  the  same  time  a  current,  of  about  half  a  mile  an  hour,  usually  runs 
along  the  coast  to  the  norUi,  both  which  circumstances  favour  navi- 
gation northward,  but  the  return  to  the  south  is  rendered  tedious 
and  difficult.  Easterly  winds  are  rare,  except  in  September,  when 
they  suddenly  lower  the  thermometer,  and  in  February  and  Mai'ch. 
They  often  blow  with  such  force  as  to  throw  down  the  strongest  trees. 

Agriculture,  tkc. — Although  much  improvement  has  taken  place  of 
late  years  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  The 
stimulus  which  has  been  given  by  the  great  demands  made  by  the  Call- 
fomian  and  Australian  markets  has  done  much  to  bring  about  a  better 
state  of  things ;  and  the  government  has  anxiously  encouraged  the  immi- 
gration of  European,  and  especially  of  German,  agricultmists,  many  of 
whom  have  settled  here.  The  soil  is  in  many  parts  vexy  fertile,  and 
some  spots  are  now  well  cultivated.  Very  large  quantities  of  grain, 
fiour,  and  vegetables  are  exported,  principally  to  California  and 
Australia,  but  also  to  the  harbours  along  the  western  coast  of  South 
America. 

Agriculture  is  almost  limited  to  the  productions  of  Europe.  Maize 
is  ^rown  everywhere,  but  not  to  a  great  amount.  Wheat  is  the  staple; 
it  IS  raised  all  over  the  country,  and  gives  in  many  places  very  abun- 
dant crops,  especially  south  of  the  Rio  Maule.  Barley  is  grown  in 
the  southern  provinces  to  some  extent^  but  very  little  north  of  the 
Rio  Maule :  oats  only  on  a  few  estates.  Leguminous  vegetables  are 
grown  abundantly,  especially  diiierent  kinds  of  beans,  and  supply  aU' 
article  of  exportation.  Hemp  is  raised  in  the  country  north  of  the 
Rio  Maypii;  it^ows  to  an  extraordinary  height  ana  of  superior 
quality.  Hemp  is  grown  in  no  other  country  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America.  Intertropical  plants  do  not  succeed  ;  for  though  the 
heat  in  the  northei'n  district  id  great  tiic  exUciue  di'^ae^a  ui  u*c  tax 
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is  unfayoorable  to  the  growth  of  plants  which  require  a  long  time  in 
coming  to  maturity.  The  sugar-cane  was  tried  some  years  ago,  but 
it  has  been  abandoned. 

Vegetables  are  now  largely  cultivated.  Potatoes  are  grown  in 
great  abundance  in  the  northern  districts.  CSap«ioum  is  raised  in  the 
valley  of  Aconcagua,  and  forms  a  considerable  article  in  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  country.  The  quinoa  (Chenopodium  Quinoa)  is  pecu- 
liar to  Chili  In  the  southern  provinces  it  is  raised  in  abundance  :  it 
somewhat  resembles  millet,  and  a  pleasant  beverage  is  made  of  it. 
Melons  and  water-melons,  as  well  as  ptmipkins,  succeed  very  well  in 
the  northern  provinces,  where  they  are  raised  in  great  quantities  and 
attain  a  surprising  size. 

Figs,  grapes,  pomegranates,  oranges,  and  peaches  succeed  best  in 
the  most  northern  districts,  whence  they  are  exported  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  state.  Wine  is  made  at  different  places,  but  not  with 
any  great  success.  The  best  is  made  near  Concepcion.  The  olive- 
tree  succeeds  well,  but  the  oil  is  bad  for  want  of  a  proper  method  of 
preparing  it.  Extensive  forests  of  wild  apple  and  pear-trees  occur 
along  the  foot  of  the  Andes  in  the  southern  provinces.  The  fruits 
are  hardly  eatable,  but  dder  is  made  of  them.  The  forests,  which 
cover  BO  considerable  a  portion  of  the  southern  provinces,  contain 
many  fine  timber-trees,  which  form  one  of  the  more  important  articles 
of  export  In  the  Andes  south  of  the  Volcano  of  Antuoo  many  valleys 
are  covered  with  forests  of  the  Arattcariaf  whose  fifuits  contain  a  great 
number  of  nuts  twice  as  large  as  an  almond,  which  are  very  palatable, 
and  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  Indian  tribe  of  the 
Pehuenches. 

Cattle  are  very  abundant  north  of  the  Rio  Mauls,  the  declivities  of 
the  mountains  and  high  hills  affording  copious  pasture  for  four  or 
five  months,  and  some  low  tracts  which  are  sown  with  lucerne^  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Single  proprietors  sometimes  possess  from 
10,000  to  20,000  head  of  cattle.  Live  stock,  jerked  beef,  tallow,  and 
hides  are  lai^e  articles  of  export.  Cheese  is  made  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Maule  and  sent  to  Peru  :  butter  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  lai^ev  towns.  Horses,  though  less  numerous  than  formerly, 
are  still  bred  in  considerable  numbers :  they  are  of  a  middling  size 
and  strong,  and  are  in  much  request  for  exportation.  Mules  and 
asses  are  also  largely  bred ;  they  are  said  to  be  superior  to  any  other  j 
for  carrying  burdens  over  the  passes  of  the  Andes.  Sheep  are  not 
numerous,  and  their  wool  is  bad.  Goats  are  more  plentiful.  Swine  are 
found  in  abundance  in  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe,  whence  hams  are 
expurted  :  on  the  continent  they  are  less  numerous,  and  their  flesh  is 
not  of  good  flavour.  Pork  is  salted  in  the  harbours  as  provisions  for 
ships.  The  island  of  Mocha,  between  Concepcion  and  Valdivin, 
is  overrun  with  wild  horses  and  pigs,  both  of  which  are  used  as  fresh 
stock  by  the  whalint<  and  sealing  ships  in  the  Pacific. 

Commerce^  dtc, — Chili  is  probably  the  only  American  state  formerly 
subject  to  Spain  whose  commerce  has  increased  since  the  separation 
from  the  mother  country.  The  importations,  according  to  a  rough 
estimate,  have  averaged  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  about 
2,000,000/.,  and  the  exportations,  including  the  transit  commerce, 
about  2,500,000/.  The  foreign  trade  is  mostly  carried  on  through 
Valparaiso,  under  which  title  it  will  be  further  noticed.  The  larger 
part  of  the  imports  are  from  Great  Britain :  they  consist  chiefly  of 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  iron,  luudware,  earthenware,  &c  The 
United  States  have  the  next  largest  share  in  the  import  trade  ;  the 
goods  sent  consist  chiefly  of  tobacco,  sugar,  oil,  soap,  candles,  and 
rough  manufactured  articles,  besides  tea  from  China,  and  silks  &c 
fruiM  the  East  Indies.  France  sends  a  large  quantity  of  wine,  brandy, 
silks,  paper,  perfumery,  and  fancy  goods.  Germany  aenda  linens, 
iron- ware,  glass,  &c.  Coffee,  cotton,  rice,  salt,  mat^,  spirits,  sugar, 
dyes,  &c.  are  imported  from  various  porta  in  Central  and  South 
America. 

The  articles  of  export,  besides  the  bullion  sent  to  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  are  grain  and  vegetables  to  California  and  Australia, 
and  various  parts  of  South  America ;  hides  and  copper  to  England 
and  the  United  States;  hides  to  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium; 
copper  to  China  and  the  East  Indies ;  and  the  various  European  and 
Indian  goods  received  at  Valparaiso  and  sent  to  the  principal  ports  of 
South  America — this  transit-trade  constilutiug  in  fact  a  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  commerce  of  the  republic. 

The  manufactures  of  Chili  are  chiefly  of  the  ordinary  articles  of 
domestic  consumption,  as  hempen  cloths,  hats,  ponchos,  earthenware, 
cordage,  leather,  soap,  tallow,  spirits,  &c.,  and  coarse  iron  and  copper 
utensils. 

The  coins,  weights,  and  measures  used  in  Chili  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Spain. 

IHvmons,  7Wn«,  <fec. — Chili  is  divided  into  18  provinces,  which 
are  subdivided  into  52  departments.  These  provinces,  beginning 
from  the  north,  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Atacama  comprehends  the  most  northern  and  sterile  portion  of 
the  republic.  It  exports  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  dried  fruits.  The 
principal  town  and  port  is  Copiap<5 ;  but  Port  Caldera  is  attracting  to 
itself  much  of  the  export  trade  of  this  rich  mining  district  The 
population  of  the  province  is  25,165. 

2.  Coquimbo  extends  southward  from  Ataoama  to  the  Rio  Chui4>a. 
In  general  character  it  much  rceemblps  Atacama,  but  is  somewhat 
more  fertile  and  populous.    The  coppar-minea  of  this  province  are  the 


richest  in  Chili ;  there  are  also  gold-  and  silver-mines.  The  exports 
are  the  same  as  from  Atacama,  with  the  addition  of  some  chinchilla 
skins.  Coquimbo  town,  near  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  the  capital 
and  portw     The  population  of  the  province  is  85,349. 

3.  Aconcagua  contains  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Aconcagua  and  the 
countries  north  of  it  to  the  Rio  Chuapa,  It  exports  cattle,  grain,  and 
fruits,  and  has  some  rich  mines  of  gold  and  copper.  The  capital  is 
S.  Felipe,  or  Villa  Vieja  de  Aconcagua.  This  province  has  been 
already  fully  described.    [Aconcagua.]    The  population  is  91,674. 

4.  Santisgo  comprehends  the  plains  along  the  foot  of  the  Andes  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rio  Maypti,  and  part  of  the  hilly  and  in  some  places 
mountainous  country  between  the  plains  and  the  Pacific.  It  contains 
few  mines,  and  their  produce  is  small.  Its  wealth  consists  in  wheat 
and  cattle.  It  contains  Santiago,  the  capital  of  the  republic.  The 
population  is  207,434. 

5.  Valparaiso  is  a  small  province  comprehending  the  country 
around  the  harbour  of  the  same  name,  and  is  suiTounded  by  the 
provinces  of  Santiago  and  Colchagua.  Lai'ge  quantities  of  grain  and 
vegetables  are  raised  for  exportation.  The  capital,  Valpabaiso,  is 
the  most  frequented  harbour  in  the  republic  The  population  of  the 
province  is  75,962. 

6.  Colchagua  extends  between  the  rivers  Cachapoal  and  Maule,  and 
comprehends  a  country  partly  level  and  partly  hilly.  It  is  of  great 
fertility,  and  produces  com  in  abundance ;  cattle  are  also  very  nume- 
rous. In  this  pi*ovince  the  immense  foi-ests  begin  which  cover  so 
considerable  a  portion  of  the  south ;  farther  north  there  are  no  forests. 
The  capital,  San  Fernando,  is  a  considerable  town,  and  is  situated  in 
a  very  fertile  country.     The  population  of  the  province  is  173,073. 

7.  Talca  is  an  inland  province,  which  has  been  formed  out  of  the 
provinces  of  Colchagua  and  Maule.  It  is  for  the  most  part  mountain- 
ous, and  is  covered  with  vast  for^  stj.  Cattle  are  raised  largely.  A 
good  deal  of  copper  is  found.  The  population  of  the  province  is 
71,381. 

8.  Maule  extends  from  the  Rio  Maule  to  the  Rio  Itata.  It  pro- 
duces corn,  wine,  and  tobacco.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  fertile  part  of 
Chili,  and  consists  mostly  of  an  undulating  country  and  some  small 
plaina  Cattle  constitutes  the  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  chief  town  is  Villa  de  Cauquenes,  a  small  place  situated  in  a 
well-cultivated  plain.     The  population  of  the  province  is  118,309. 

9.  Xuble  lies  to  the  east  of  Maule,  and  compi'ehends  the  moun- 
tainous  country  between  the  Andes  and  that  province.  A  large  part 
of  it  is  covered  with  lofty  fore^it-trees.  Copper  abounds  in  some 
places.  The  inhabitants  are  however  chiefly  dependent  on  gnuung. 
The  population  is  89,955. 

10.  Concepcion  lies  between  the  rivers  Itata  and  Biobio,  and 
comprehends  the  sandy  plain  of  Yumbel  and  the  fertile  plain  of  lala 
de  Laxa»  and  in  part  the  hilly  country  extending  between  the  plains 
and  the  sea.  It  is  less  fertile  than  Maule,  a  great  part  of  its  surface 
being  occupied  by  the  Travesia  de  Yumbel  and  the  sandy  hills 
between  it  and  the  sea;  but  the  remainder  is  very  fertile,  especially 
the  plain  of  Laxa.  Com  and  timber  are  the  principal  exports.  Coal 
of  good  quality  is  obtained,  and  carried  for  sale  and  export  to  Valpa- 
raiso. The  capital  is  Concepcion.  The  population  of  the  province  is 
109,526. 

11.  Vsldivia  comprehends  the  countries  between  the  Rio  Biobio 
and  the  newly-formed  proviuoe  of  Arauco ;  but  by  far  the  grater 
part  of  this  tract  is  occupied  by  Indian  tribes.  Except  the  town  of 
Valdivia  the  European  settlements  are  for  the  most  part  limited  to  a 
small  number  of  fortifications  along  the  banks  of  the  Biobio,  among 
which  Nascimiento  is  the  most  important.  Timber  and  a  little  com 
are  exported.  The  capital  is  Valdivia.  The  population  of  the  pro- 
vince  is  23,098. 

12.  Arauco  is  a  new  province,  comprehending  the  southern  part  of 
the  old  province  of  Valdivia.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  country  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Araucanians,  the  most  warlike  and 
perhaps  the  most  civilised  of  the  Indian  tribes.  [Abauoaita.]  The 
population  of  the  province  is  estimated  at  about  14,000.  Fort  Arauco, 
on  Arauco  Bay,  one  of  the  most  important  of  t^e  Chilian  stations,  is 
described  by  Captain  Fitzroy  as  mei*ely  a  small  square  fort  Maullin 
Fort,  near  the  western  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Chacao,  is  the  most 
southern  European  settlement  on  the  mamland  of  America. 

13.  Chiloe  (pronounced  Chilo-e)  comprehends  the  island  of  Chiloe 
and  the  smaller  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Ancud,  which  together  con- 
stitute the  Archipelago  of  CkUoe,  The  island  of  Chiloe  is  the  most 
northern  of  that  series  of  larger  and  smaller  islands  which  skirt  the 
western  coast  of  South  America  from  Capo  Horn  northward.  It  is 
divided  from  the  continent  by  a  wide  strait  called  the  Gulf  of  Ancud, 
and  at  its  northern  extermity  by  the  much  narrower  strait  termed  by 
mariners  the  Chacao  Narrows.  It  extends  from  north  to  south  about 
120  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  60  miles,  where  widest ;  but  its  eastern 
coast  being  deeply  indented  the  average  width  probably  does  not 
exceed  40  milea.  The  whole  islsud  is  a  mass  of  rock,  which  in  no 
part  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  2600  feet^  and  is  covered  with  earth 
and  clothed  with  wood,  chiefly  consisting  of  a  species  of  bastard  cedar, 
very  durable,  and  affording  excellent  timber,  which  is  largely  exported. 
In  the  island  itself  it  is  used  for  building  vessels.  The  eastern  coast, 
which  is  much  indented,  has  many  excellent  harbours,  among  which 
tha  best  are  San  Carlos,  Chacao,  lialcahus^  and  CwiKO,  in  aU  of  whioh 
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two-thirds  of  the  ooantry  riae  in  gentle  nndulations,  and  contain  com- 
paratiyely  few  steep  and  high  hills.  Hero  also  the  rains  are  by  no 
means  abundant,  nor  do  they  last  for  any  length  of  time :  agriculture 
therefore  cannot  be  carried  on  without  irrigation,  and  the  tracts  of 
ground  under  cultivation  are  not  extensive.  No  trees  of  large  size 
are  found  in  Chili  north  of  the  Rio  Cachapoal,  but  their  number  in- 
creases farther  south,  till  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Maule  the  forests 
of  high  timber-trees  become  very  extensive.  The  Rio  Maule  rises  in 
the  Andes  at  the  foot  of  the  Peak  of  Descabezado,  near  36"  S.,  and 
runs  first  nearly  due  west.  When  it  has  arrived  at  the  more  level 
country  it  turns  north-west,  and  flowing  in  a  diagonal  line,  falls  into 
the  sea  about  84**  40'.  It  is  the  most  northern  of  the  navigable  rivers 
of  ChilL  At  high  tides  vessels,  not  drawing  more  than  6  feet  water,  may 
enter  its  mouth,  and  proceed  some  small  distance  up  it.  Flat  river- 
barges  may  ascend  at  any  season  for  20  miles  and  upwards.  The 
country  along  its  banks  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  there  are  extensive 
forests  of  timber-trees.  The  country  between  the  Rio  Maule  and  the 
Rio  Biobio  is  even  better  adapted  to  agriculture ;  but  since  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Spaniards  it  has  been  nearly  deserted,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  incursions  of  the  neighbouring  Indian  tribes.  This  tract 
contains  much  more  level  ground  than  any  other  portion  of  Chili. 
The  Andes  here  terminate  by  a  steep  descent,  and  without  ofisets ; 
and  at  their  foot  begins,  in  the  northern  districts,  an  undulating  coxm- 
try,  intersected  with  small  plains.  In  the  southern  districts  the  level 
country  begins  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  and  extends  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  it.  The  Travesia  (heath)  of  Tumbel,  a 
plain  60  miles  long,  and  nearly  as  wide,  between  the  towns  of  Tumbel 
and  Tucapel,  is  covered  with  sand  and  small  pieces  of  volcanic  matter; 
it  is  without  trees,  water,  and  vegetation,  except  at  a  few  spots. 
Pdppig  thinks  it  probable  that  it  was  once  covered  with  water,  and 
formed  a  lake.  A  chain  of  low  hills  divides  it  on  the  south  from  the 
plain  of  the  Isla  de  Laxa,  which  is  nearly  as  large,  and  contains  only 
a  few  low  hills.  This  plain,  which  is  covered  with  grass,  is  of  great 
fertility.  The  country  between  this  plain  and  the  sea  is  covered  with 
high  but  gently-sloping  hills,  which  are  partly  clothed  with  wood  and 
partly  bare  and  sterile.  Along  the  rivers,  especially  the  Biobio,  the 
soil,  is  very  fertile.  The  Rio  Biobio  rises  in  the  Andes  near  88% 
and  runs  in  a  west-north-west  direction  to  the  Pacific,  which  it  enters 
north  of  37"*  8.  lat.,  after  a  course  of  about  150  miles.  In  its  upper 
course  it  is  deep  and  rapid.  It  becomes  navigable  for  canoes  and  rafts 
at  Nasdmiento,  40  miles  from  its  mouth,  which  Captain  B.  Hall  found 
to  be  2  miles  wide,  though  too  shallow  for  large  vessels. 

The  country  south  of  the  Biobio,  though  included  in  the  territories 
of  the  republic,  is  for  the  most  part  in  possession  of  the  independent 
tribes  called  Araucanos.  [Asaucana.]  This  country,  so  far  as  it  is 
known,  is  nearly  covered  with  high  trees,  which  frequently  form  im- 
penetrable forests.  The  surface  seems  to  be  nearly  a  level  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  Andes,  with  the  exception  of  a  range  of  hills  running 
north  and  south,  and  the  soil  very  fertile,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  great  number  of  warriors  whom  the  Indians  can  send  into  the  field. 
The  Rio  CaUacalla  (also  named  Rio  de  Yaldlvla)  is  by  far  the  deepest 
of  the  rivers  of  Chili :  60-gun  ships  can  enter  its  mouth  without  great 
danger ;  but  it  is  not  known  how  far  it  is  navigable. 

Qeology^  Mineralogy,  dec, — The  geological  character  of  Chili  has 
already  been  noticed  imder  Akd£8.  The  higher  parts  of  the  Chilian 
mountains  appear  to  consist  mostly  of  schistose  rocks,  while  the  lower 
chains  are  granitic.  Everywhere  are  traces  of  igneous  agency.  Sien- 
ites,  basaltic  and  felspathic  porpnyrites,  of  rich  red  and  brown  tints, 
trachytes,  and  other  plutonic  rocks  abound.  Hornblende  and  mica- 
schists,  day-slates,  and  other  metamorphic  rocks  occur  evezywhere. 
Quartz  occurs  very  generally  in  connection  with  metallic  veins.  The 
carboniferous  stotta  are  richest  in  the  district  aroimd  Concepcion. 
Limestone  rocks  of  various  qualities  occur  in  numerous  places ;  ex- 
cellent statuary  marble  is  obtained  in  Copiapd.  Gypsum  abounds. 
Lava,  tufa,  obsidian,  &c.,  are  found  in  beds  of  considerable  thickness 
on  the  slopes  of  the  volcanoes. 

Probably  no  country  is  more  subject  to  earthquakes  than  Chili ; 
they  occur  however  much  more  frequently  along  the  coast  than  in 
the  interior.  In  the  northern  districts  slight  shocks  are  felt  almost 
every  day,  and  occasionally  several  times  in  a  day.  Sometimes  they 
destroy  the  towns  and  lay  waste  a  great  extent  of  country.  In  1819 
the  town  of  Copiap<5  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  in  1822  the 
damage  done  in  Valparaiso  and  the  country  about  it  was  not  much 
less.  In  1835  the  town  of  Concepcion  was  entirely  destroyed ;  and 
in  1887  Yaldivia  was  ruined.  In  the  earthquake  of  1822  the  rocks 
inclosing  the  harbour  of  Quintero,  which  \b  some  miles  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Aconcagua,  were  raised  4  or  5  feet  above  their 
former  level.  In  that  of  1885  the  coast  about  Concepcion  and  else- 
where was  in  like  manner  raised  several  feet,  but  it  appears  to  have 
subsequently  graduallv  subsided  nearly  to  its  former  level. 

Qold  dust  is  found  In  the  sand  of  nearly  all  the  rivers  which  come 
down  froln  the  Andes,  as  in  the  Rio  de  Aconcagua,  Rio  Maule,  and 
Biobio.  Some  gold  mines  occur  in  the  northern  districts,  where  they 
are  worked,  but  the  produce  is  inconsiderable.  Others  are  said  to 
exist  in  the  southern  provinces.  The  total  quantity  of  gold  annually 
obtained  is  about  25,000  ounces.  Silver  is  more  abundant,  but  the 
ore  li  not  generally  very  rich.  The  average  quantity  of  silver  obtained 
tnnusdly  is  about  182,000  ounces.  The  richest  mines  are  in  the  vicinity 


of  Copiapd.  The  copper  mines  are  very  numerous  in  the  northern 
districts,  especially  about  Illapel,  Coquimbo,  Copiapd,  and  Quasco; 
copper  is  also  fbund  farther  south  in  the  Andes,  but  is  not  worked. 
The  copper  of  Copiap<5  is  most  valued.  The  quantity  of  copper  ex- 
ported  has  of  late  years  been  about  100,000  cwt.  A  small  portion 
comes  to  Europe,  but  by  far  the  larger  part  goes  to  India  and  the 
United  States.  Ores  of  lead,  tin,  zinc,  iron,  antimony,  manganese, 
arsenic,  &c.,  are  said  to  exist.  Sulphur  is  obtained  of  remarkable 
purity. 

The  coal  formation  extends  under  a  considerable  part  of  the  southern 
provinces.  The  coal  obtained  about  Concepcion  is  the  best :  it  forma 
an  article  of  some  importance  in  the  trade  of  Valparaiso.  Salt  does 
not  exist  in  sufficient  quantity.  A  good  deal  is  collected  in  the  lakes 
of  Bucalemu,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Mayp^i,  in  which  the 
salt-water  of  the  sea  is  subjected  to  evaporation.  A  great  quantity 
of  salt  is  imported  from  Peru  and  Patagonia. 

Climaie^  Ac. — The  climate  of  Chili  varies  much  in  the  different 
districts;  but  it  appears  to  be  almost  everywhere  healthy.  The 
climate  of  the  central  portion  of  Chili  may  be  compared  in  some 
degree  with  that  of  Italy.  The  greatest  heat  occurs  in  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  at  which  time  the  thermometer  on  the  coast 
frequently  rises  to  85°  during  the  day,  and  70"  to  75**  during  the 
night.  The  hottest  part  of  the  day  is  before  ten  o'dock  in  the  morn- 
ing, about  which  time  wind  rises  in  the  south,  which  Often  blows 
with  great  violence.  In  the  interior,  even  in  the  elevated  valley  of 
Aconcagua,  the  thermometer  frequently  rises  to  90"  and  95"  in  the 
shade ;  and  as  the  southern  wind  is  not  strong  here,  the  days  are  sultry, 
but  at  sunset  a  delightful  breeze  springs  up,  which  cools  the  air.  The 
months  of  March  and  April  are  much  more  temperate,  especial^  in 
the  interior;  and  at  the  end  of  April  the  rains  generally  set  in,  and 
occur  up  to  August,  and  then  the  Andes  are  covered  with  snow,  which 
generally  lies  for  four  or  five  months  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  range. 
Snow  and  also  some  ice  occur  in  the  elevated  valleys,  but  it  soon 
melts,  and  the  atmosphere  is  only  chilly  while  the  rain  is  falling. 
Snow  never  occurs  along  the  sea.  The  number  of  rainy  days  in  the 
northern  districts  is  commonly  fourteen,  and  seldom  more  than 
twenty  throughout  the  year.  This  rain,  which  is  very  heavy,  seldom 
falls  for  more  than  three  days  continuously.  In  the  southern  districts, 
where  the  number  of  rainy  days  is  much  greater,  being  on  au  average 
forty,  the  rain  sometimes  continues  ten  days  without  intermission. 
After  the  rainy  season,  in  September,  the  spring  begins,  which  is 
frequently  more  chilly  than  the  winter  itself,  and  ice  is  sometimes 
observed  even  on  the  coast.  Summer  begins  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  November,  and  then  the  sky,  which  during  the  spring  is 
covered  with  douds,  is  entirely  free  from  them.  The  heat  gradually 
increases,  and  in  the  northern  districts  vegetation  begins  to  die  away 
in  December,  but  in  the  southern  districts  the  country  is  always 
clothed  with  verdure,  as  the  plants  are  occasionally  refreshed  by  rain, 
and  the  dews  are  frequent  and  heavy.  1%e  mean  temperature  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Aconcagua  in  «fuly  and  August  is  70°,  and  at 
Talcahuana,  near  Concepcion,  one  or  two  degrees  leas. 

Chili  is  subject  to  strong  periodical  gales.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season  (May  and  June)  the  north  and  north-western  winds  pre- 
vail, and  frequently  blow  with  great  violence.  As  all  the  harbours 
of  this  coast  are  open  to  that  quarter,  vessels  abandon  them,  and 
weather  the  stoim  m  the  open  sea.  Between  25°  and  35"  S.  the  wind 
during  eight  or  nine  months  blows  from  the  south  or  south-east,  from 
a  little  before  noon  till  about  sunset,  but  occasionally  till  miduight, 
and  frequently  with  great  force,  especially  in  summer  and  autumn. 
At  the  same  time  a  current,  of  about  half  a  mile  au  hour,  usually  runs 
along  the  coast  to  the  norUi,  both  which  circumstances  favour  navi- 
gation northward,  but  the  return  to  the  south  is  rendered  tedious 
and  difficult.  Easterly  winds  are  rare,  except  in  September,  when 
they  suddenly  lower  the  thermometer,  and  in  February  and  Mai'ch. 
They  often  blow  with  such  force  as  to  throw  down  the  strongest  trees. 

Agriculture,  Ac. — Althou^zh  much  improvement  has  taken  place  of 
late  years  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  The 
stimulus  which  has  been  given  by  the  ereat  demands  made  by  the  Cali- 
fomian  and  Australian  markets  has  cione  much  to  bring  about  a  better 
state  of  things ;  and  the  government  has  anxiously  encouraged  the  immi- 
gration of  European,  and  especially  of  German,  agriculturists,  many  of 
whom  have  settled  here.  The  soil  is  in  many  parts  very  fertile,  and 
Bomt;  spots  are  now  well  cultivated.  Very  lai^e  quantities  of  grain, 
fiour,  and  vegetables  are  exported,  principally  to  Califomia  and 
Australia,  but  also  to  the  harbours  along  the  western  coast  of  South 
America. 

Agriculture  is  almost  limited  to  the  productions  of  Europe.  Maize 
is  ^rown  everywhere,  but  not  to  a  great  amount.  Wheat  is  the  staple; 
it  IS  raised  all  over  the  coimtry,  and  gives  in  many  places  very  abun* 
daut  crops,  especially  south  of  the  Kio  Maule.  Barley  is  grown  in 
the  southern  provinces  to  some  extent^  but  very  little  north  of  the 
Rio  Maule :  oats  only  on  a  few  estates.  Leguminous  vegetables  are 
grown  abundantly,  especially  difierent  kinds  of  beans,  and  supply  an? 
artide  of  exportation.  Hemp  is  raised  in  the  coimtry  north  of  the 
Rio  Maypii;  it^ws  to  an  extraordinary  height  and  of  superior 
quality.  Hemp  is  grown  in  no  other  country  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America.  Intertropical  planta  do  not  succeed  ;  for  though  tlia 
heat  in  the  northern  district  ia  great  tiie  exlicuie  di'^ix^nA  oi  \,u%.  ujs 
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is  uniavoufable  to  the  growth  of  plants  which  require  a  long  time  in 
ooming  to  maturitf  .  The  sugar-cane  was  tried  some  years  ago,  but 
it  has  been  abandoned. 

Vegetables  are  now  largely  onltivated.  Potatoes  are  grown  in 
great  abundance  in  the  northern  districts.  Capsicum  is  raised  in  the 
valley  of  Aconcagua,  and  forms  a  considerable  article  in  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  country.  The  quinoa  (Ckenopodium  QiUnoa)  is  pecu- 
liar to  ChilL  In  the  southern  provinces  it  is  raised  in  abundance :  it 
somewhat  resembles  millet,  and  a  pleasant  beverage  is  made  of  it. 
Melons  and  water-melons,  as  well  as  pumpkins,  sucMed  very  well  in 
the  northern  provinces,  where  they  are  rused  in  great  quantities  and 
attain  a  surprising  size. 

Figs,  gp:%pe8,  pomegranates,  oranges,  and  peaches  succeed  best  in 
the  most  northern  districts,  whence  they  are  exported  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  state.  Wine  is  made  at  different  places,  but  not  with 
any  great  succods.  The  best  is  made  near  Concepcion.  The  olive- 
tree  succeeds  well,  but  the  oil  is  bad  for  want  of  a  proper  method  of 
prep&i'ing  it.  Extensive  forests  of  wild  apple  and  pear-trees  occur 
along  the  foot  of  the  Andes  in  the  southern  provinces.  The  fruits 
are  hardly  eatable,  but  cider  is  made  of  them.  The  forests,  which 
cover  BO  couHiderable  a  portion  of  the  southwn  provinces,  contain 
many  fine  timber-trees,  which  form  one  of  the  more  important  articles 
of  export  In  the  Andes  south  of  the  Volcano  of  Antuoo  many  valleys 
are  covered  with  forests  of  the  J  raucoria,  whose  fi^uits  contain  a  great 
number  of  nuts  twice  as  large  as  an  almond,  which  are  very  palatable, 
and  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  Indian  tribe  of  the 
Pehuenches. 

Cattle  are  very  abundant  north  of  the  Rio  Maule,  the  declivities  of 
the  mountains  and  high  hills  affording  copious  pasture  for  four  or 
five  months,  and  some  low  tracts  which  are  sown  with  lucerne^  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Single  proprietors  sometimes  possess  from 
10,000  to  20,000  head  of  cattle.  Live  stock,  jerked  beef,  tallow,  and 
hides  are  laige  articles  of  export.  Cheese  is  made  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Maule  and  sent  to  Peru :  butter  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  larger  towns.  Horses,  though  less  numerous  thim  formerly, 
are  still  bred  in  considerable  numbers :  they  are  of  a  middling  sixe 
and  strong,  and  are  in  much  request  for  exportation.  Mules  and 
asses  are  also  largely  bred ;  they  are  said  to  be  superior  to  any  other 
for  carrying  burdens  over  the  passes  of  the  Andes.  Sheep  are  not 
numerous,  and  their  wool  is  bad.  Goats  are  more  plentiful  Swine  are 
found  in  abundance  in  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe,  whence  hams  are 
exported  :  on  tbe  continent  they  are  less  numerous,  and  their  fiesh  is 
not  of  good  flavour.  Pork  is  salted  in  the  harbours  as  provisions  for 
ships.  The  island  of  Mocha,  between  Concepcion  and  Valdivin, 
is  overrun  with  wild  horses  and  pigs,  both  of  which  are  used  as  fresh 
stock  by  the  whalinii:  and  sealing  ^hips  in  the  Pacifia 

Commerce^  dtc, — Chili  is  probably  the  only  American  state  formerly 
subject  to  Spain  whose  commerce  has  increased  since  the  separation 
^m  the  mother  country.  The  importations,  according  to  a  rough 
estimate,  have  averaged  during  the  la.^t  five  or  six  years  about 
2,000,000/.,  and  the  exportations,  including  the  transit  commerce, 
about  2,500,000/.  The  foreign  trade  is  mostly  carried  on  through 
Valparaiso,  under  which  title  it  will  be  further  noticed.  The  larger 
part  of  the  imports  are  from  Oreat  Britain  :  they  consist  chiefly  of 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  iron,  hardware,  earthenware,  &c.  The 
United  States  have  the  next  largest  share  in  the  import  trade ;  the 
goods  sent  consist  chiefly  of  tobacco,  sugar,  oil,  soap,  candles,  and 
rough  manufactured  articles,  besides  tea  from  China,  and  silks  &c. 
from  the  East  Indies.  France  sends  a  large  quantity  of  wiue,  brandy, 
silks,  paper,  perfumery,  and  fancy  goods.  Germany  sends  linens, 
iron- ware,  glass,  &a  Coffee,  cottou,  rice,  salt,  mat^,  spirits,  sugar, 
dyes,  Ac  are  imported  from  various  ports  in  Central  and  South 
America. 

The  articles  of  export,  besides  the  bullion  sent  to  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  are  grain  and  vegetables  to  California  and  Australia, 
and  various  parts  of  South  America ;  hides  and  copper  to  England 
and  the  United  States ;  hides  to  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium ; 
copper  to  China  aud  the  East  Indies ;  and  the  various  European  and 
Indian  goods  received  at  Valparaiso  aud  sent  to  the  principal  ports  of 
South  America — this  transit-trade  constituting  in  fact  a  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  commerce  of  the  republic. 

The  manufactures  of  Chili  are  chiefly  of  the  ordinary  articles  of 
domestic  consumption,  as  hempen  cloths,  hats,  ponchos,  earthenware, 
cordage,  leather,  soap,  tallow,  spirits,  &c.,  and  coarse  iron  and  copper 
uteubils. 

The  coinfl^  weights,  and  measures  used  in  Chili  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Spain. 

Divisions,  Tmmu,  <i&c. — Chili  is  divided  into  18  provinces,  which 
are  subdivided  into  52  departments.  These  provinces,  beginning 
from  the  north,  are  as  follows: — 

1.  At acama  comprehends  the  most  northern  and  sterile  portion  of 
the  republic.  It  exports  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  dried  fruits.  The 
principal  town  and  port  is  Copiap<$ ;  but  Port  Caldera  is  attracting  to 
itself  much  of  the  export  trade  of  this  rich  mining  district.  The 
population  of  the  province  is  25,165. 

2.  Coquimbo  extends  southward  from  Ataoama  to  the  Bio  Chuapa. 
Ill  general  character  it  much  rcpembles  Atacama,  but  is  somewhat 
more  fertile  and  populous.    The  oopper-minee  of  this  proTinoe  are  the 


richest  in  Chili ;  there  are  also  gold-  and  silver-mines.  The  exports 
are  the  same  as  from  Atacama,  with  the  addition  of  some  chinchilla 
skins.  Coquimbo  town,  near  the  bay  of  the  same  name^  is  the  capital 
and  port     The  population  of  the  province  is  85,349. 

8.  Aconcagua  contains  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Aconcagua  and  the 
countries  north  of  it  to  the  Rio  Chuapa.  It  exports  cattle,  grain,  and 
fhiits,  and  has  some  rich  mines  of  gold  and  copper.  The  capital  is 
S.  Felipe,  or  Villa  Vieja  de  Aconcagua.  This  province  has  been 
already  fully  described.     [Aconcagua.]    The  population  is  01,G74. 

4.  Sifmtiago  comprehends  the  plains  along  tbe  foot  of  the  Andes  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rio  Maypti,  and  part  of  the  hilly  and  in  some  places 
mountainous  country  between  the  plains  and  the  Pacific.  It  contains 
few  mines,  and  their  produce  is  small.  Its  wealth  consists  in  wheat 
and  cattle.  It  contains  Santiago,  the  capital  of  the  republic.  The 
population  is  207,434. 

5.  Valparaiso  is  a  small  province  comprehending  the  country 
around  the  harbour  of  the  same  name,  and  is  suiTounded  by  the 
provinces  of  Santisgo  and  Colchagua.  Laige  quantities  of  grain  and 
vegetables  are  raised  for  exportation.  The  capital,  Valpabaiso,  is 
the  most  frequented  harbour  in  the  republic.  The  population  of  the 
province  is  75,962. 

6.  Colchagua  extends  between  the  rivers  Cachapoal  and  Maule,  and 
comprehends  a  country  pai*tly  level  and  partly  hilly.  It  b  of  great 
fertility,  and  produces  corn  in  abundance ;  cattle  are  also  very  nume- 
rous. In  this  province  the  immense  forests  begin  which  cover  so 
considerable  a  portion  of  the  south ;  farther  north  there  are  no  forests. 
The  capital,  San  Fernando,  is  a  considerable  town,  aud  is  situat^^d  in 
a  very  fertile  country.     The  population  of  the  province  is  173,073. 

7.  Talca  is  an  inland  province,  which  has  been  formed  out  of  the 
provinces  of  Colchagua  and  Maule.  It  is  for  the  most  part  mountain- 
ous, and  is  covered  with  vast  fort:st4.  Cattle  are  raised  Urgely.  A 
good  deal  of  copper  is  found.  The  population  of  the  province  is 
71,381. 

8.  Maule  extends  from  the  Rio  Maule  to  the  Rio  Itata.  It  pro- 
duces corn,  wiue,  and  tobacco.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  fertile  part  of 
Chili,  and  consists  mostly  of  an  undulating  country  and  some  small 
plains.  Cattle  constitutes  the  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  chief  town  is  Villa  de  Cauquenes,  a  small  place  situated  in  a 
well-cultivated  plain.    The  population  of  the  province  is  118,309. 

9.  Nuble  lies  to  the  east  of  Maule,  and  comprehends  the  moun- 
tainous country  between  the  Andes  and  that  province.  A  large  part 
of  it  is  covei'ed  with  lofty  forest-trees.  Copper  abounds  iu  some 
placea  The  inhabitants  are  however  chiefly  dependent  on  grasing. 
The  population  is  89,955. 

10.  Concepcion  lies  between  the  rivera  Itata  and  Biobio,  and 
comprehends  the  sandy  plain  of  Yumbel  and  the  fertile  plain  of  Isla 
de  Laxa,  and  in  part  the  hilly  country  extending  between  the  plains 
and  the  sea.  It  is  less  fertile  than  Maule,  a  grejit  part  of  its  surface 
being  occupied  by  the  Travesia  de  Yumbel  and  the  sandy  hills 
between  it  and  the  sea;  but  the  remainder  ia  very  fertile,  especially 
the  plain  of  Laxa.  Corn  and  timber  are  the  principal  exports.  Coal 
of  good  quality  is  obtained,  aud  carried  for  sale  aud  export  to  Valpa- 
raiso. The  capital  is  Concepcion.  The  population  of  the  province  ia 
109,526. 

11.  Valdivia  comprehends  the  countries  between  the  Rio  Biobio 
and  the  newly-formed  proviuce  of  Arauco ;  but  by  far  the  grater 
part  of  this  tract  is  occupied  by  Indian  tribes.  Except  the  town  of 
Valdivia  the  European  settlements  are  for  the  most  part  limited  to  a 
small  number  of  fortifications  along  the  banks  of  the  Biobio,  among 
which  Nascimiento  is  the  most  important.  Timber  and  a  little  com 
are  exported.  The  capital  is  Valdivia.  The  population  of  the  pro- 
vince is  23,098. 

12.  Arauco  is  a  new  province,  comprehending  the  southern  part  of 
the  old  province  of  Valdivia.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  country  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Araucanians,  the  most  warlike  and 
perhaps  the  most  civilised  of  the  Indian  tribes.  [Araucama.]  The 
population  of  the  province  is  estimated  at  about  1 4,000.  Fort  Arauco, 
on  Anuico  Bay,  one  of  the  most  important  of  t^e  Chilian  stations,  is 
described  by  Captain  Fitzroy  as  merely  a  small  square  fort  MauUin 
Fort^  near  the  wesitem  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Chacao,  is  the  most 
southern  European  settlement  on  the  mainland  of  America. 

13.  Chiloe  (pronoimced  Chilo-e)  comprehends  the  island  of  Chiloe 
and  the  smaller  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Ancud,  which  together  con- 
stitute tho  Archipelago  of  Chiloe,  The  island  of  Chiloe  is  the  most 
northern  of  that  series  of  larger  and  smaller  ishuids  which  skirt  the 
western  coast  of  South  America  from  Cape  Horn  northward.  It  is 
divided  from  tbe  continent  by  a  wide  strait  called  the  Qulf  of  Ancud, 
and  at  ite  northern  extermity  by  the  much  narrower  strait  termed  by 
mariners  the  Chacao  Nftrrows.  It  extends  from  north  to  south  about 
120  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  60  miles,  where  widest ;  bat  its  eastern 
coast  being  deeply  indented  the  average  width  probably  does  not 
exceed  40  miles.  The  whole  island  is  a  mass  of  rock,  which  in  no 
part  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  2600  feet^  and  is  covered  with  earth 
and  clothed  with  wood,  chiefly  consisting  of  a  species  of  bastard  cedar, 
very  durable^  and  affording  excellent  timber,  which  is  largely  exported. 
In  the  island  itself  it  is  tiaed  for  building  vessels.  The  eastern  coast, 
which  is  much  indented,  has  many  excellent  harbours,  among  which 
the  beet  are  San  Carlos,  Chacao,  lialc«hue^  and  Castroi  in  aU  of  whioh 
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yessels  of  any  size  may  anchor  with  the  greatest  safety.  San  Carloe 
is  8iud  by  Captain  Fitzroy  to  be  an  excellent  harbour.  On  the  west 
coast  is  the  Lagoon  of  Cucao,  which  is  upwards  of  20  miles  in  leng^, 
and  connected  with  the  sea.  Though  frost  and  snow  are  hardly 
known  the  climate  of  the  island  is  chilly.  The  air  is  so  damp  that 
foga  occur  almost  daily  during  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  ten 
months ;  yet  the  island  is  considered  to  be  healthy.  The  domestic 
animals  are  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine.  Some  hides  are  exported, 
and  about  10,000  hams  annually,  of  excellent  quality.  These,  with 
about  250,000  planks,  and  occasionally  grain  and  potatoes,  constitute 
the  exports.  The  soil  being  of  exceUent  quality  produces  rich  crops 
of  wheat  and  barley  and  great  quantities  of  potatoes.  A  good  dcud 
of  butter  is  made.  Fish,  as  well  as  oysters  and  other  shell-fish,  are 
very  abundant,  and  in  some  parts  are  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  interior  of  the  country  is  little  known,  the  inhabitants  all  living 
along  the  sea-shore,  or  only  at  a  little  distance  from  it.  The  northern 
and  eastern  coasts  are  settled  by  Europeans,  but  at  the  southern 
extremity  only  Indians  in  small  numbers  are  found.  The  people  are 
in  appearance  more  like  northern  Europeans  than  Spaniards,  being 
atliletic  and  robust,  and  having  a  fair  complexion  and  light  flaxen 
hair.  The  principal  towns  are  San  CarloSf  on  the  Strait  of  Chacao,  a 
small  town  with  about  2000  inhabitants,  and  CatlrOf  which  contains  two 
dilapidated  churches,  and  a  small  and  poor  population.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  numerous  smaller  Iriands  of  the  archipelago  are 
Quinchao,  Lemuy,  Calbuco,  and  Uaicha.  On  Lemuy  very  good 
ponchos  are  made  from  the  wool  of  the  countxy.  The  population  of 
the  province  is  48,876. 

The  capital  of  Chili  is  Santiago  ;  the  chief  port  and  centre  of 
commerce  is  Valparaiso  ;  both  of  these  will  be  described  under 
their  respective  titles.  The  few  other  towns  of  any  size  or  conse- 
quence have  mostly  been  enumerated  in  speaking  of  the  provinces ; 
what  further  notice  seems  necessary  we  add  here.  Most  of  the  towns 
of  Chili,  as  mentioned  imder  Aconcagua  (vol.  i.  coL  66),  are  built  on  a 
regular  plan,  and  are  similar  in  their  general  appearance :  the 
churches  and  other  public  buildings,  and  the  principal  shops,  occupy 
the  sides  of  a  central  plaza,  the  area  of  which  serves  by  day  as  a 
market-place,  and  in  the  evening  as  the  public  promenade ;  while  the 
main  streets  diverge  from  the  plaza  at  regular  intervals,  and  are  of 
uniform  width.     The  houses  are  generally  of  a  single  story. 

Concepcion,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Biobio,  about  8 
miles  from  the  Bay  of  Concepcion :  population  about  7000.  The 
town  was  built  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  cily  of  Pence  by  an 
earthquake  in  1763.  Concepcion  itself,  after  enduring  many  shocks 
of  more  or  less  violence,  was  entirely  overthrown  by  a  similar  visita- 
tion in  1885.  It  was  a  well-built  town,  and  contained  many  fine 
buildings,  among  others  a  massive  cathedral,  which,  like  the 
more  fragile  structures,  was  reduced  to  a  mere  ruin.  The  city  has 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  so  serious  a  calamity,  but  it 
appears  to  be  making  steady  prog^ress.  It  has  little  trade  and  no 
manufactures.  Ships  generally  lie  off  the  Port  of  Takahuano,  at  the 
head  of  Concepcion  Bay,  a  poor  town  of  about  1000  inhabitants. 
Concepcion  Bay  is  6  mUes  long  and  4  miles  wide,  affords  ample  secure 
and  well-sheltered  anchorage,  and  is  said  to  be  the  finest  port  on  this 
coast.  Cotutitucion  is  a  small  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Maule,  about  a  mile  from  its  embouchure.  As  the  port  of  an  exceed- 
ingly rich  agricultural  and  miuing  district,  and  on  the  line  of  the 
best  pass  across  the  Andes,  Constitucion  appears  destined  to  rise  into 
considerable  importance.  At  present  a  sand-bar  prevents  vessels  of 
much  burden  ascending  to  the  town  ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  insu- 
perable engineering  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  removal,  if  the 
inhabitants  possessed  sufficient  capital  and  enterprise.  Copiapd, 
population  about  4000,  on  the  right  bcmk  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  is  the  principal  port  of  the  mining  district  of  Atacama,  but 
appears  likely  to  give  place  to  the  superior  facilities  of  the  neighbour- 
ing harbour  of  Caldera.  The  town  suffered  very  severely  from  an 
earthquake  in  1819  and  again  in  1822,  and  on  some  subsequent  occa- 
sions. Copper  smelting  is  carried  on  in  the  vicinity.  Coquimbo,  popu- 
lation about  8000,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Coquimbo,  was 
founded  in  1544  by  Valdivia,  who  named  it  Serena;  it  stands  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Chuapa,  about  7  miles  from  Coquimbo  Bay.  The  town 
is  regularly  laid  out  with  houses  of  one  story,  having  gardens  attached, 
but  has  few  public  buildings  of  any  mark.  The  district  abounds  in 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron.  There  is  no  import  trade. 
A  good  deal  of  copper  and  copper-ore  is  exported.  The  port  is  a 
mere  collection  of  hovels.  H^taaco,  is  the  small  port-town  of  a  mining 
district  in  the  province  of  Coquimbo,  of  some  local  consequence,  but 
not  requiring  further  notice  here ;  it  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Huasco  River.  Ototmo  (40'  20'  S.  Ut)  is  one  of  the  most  southern 
towns  in  the  republic.  Petwco.  [Aooncaoua.]  Raneagva,  near  the 
southern  boundary  of  Santiago,  is  a  place  of  some  importance.  San 
Felipe  de  Aconcagua.  [Aconcaoua.]  San  Fernando,  the  capital  of 
Colchagua,  stands  near  the  base  of  the  Andes,  and  is  a  tolerably  laige 
and  flourishing  town,  and  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  fertile  district. 
Talcat  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  stands  near  the  ; 
right  bank  of  the  Rio  Maule  in  the  upper  piurt  of  its  course,  and  is  | 
also  a  town  of  considerable  note.  The  district  abounds  in  forests  of 
fine  timber.     Valdivia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  1 


stands  on  the  left  bank  and  at  the  testuary  of  the  Calacalla,  at  the 
head  of  the  Port  of  Valdivia  (39*  49'  S.  lat.,  78"  18'  W.  long.) :  popu- 
lation about  2000.  Owing  to  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calacalla, 
only  vessels  of  light  burden  can  ascend  to  the  town.  Although  the 
district  is  extremely  fertile  the  town  has  little  trade.  The  exports 
are  chiefly  of  planks  and  staves.  The  town,  which  consists  of  a 
number  of  scattered  wooden  houses,  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  apple- 
trees,  bears  a  poor  and  neglected  aspect ;  the  many  costly  fortifica- 
tions, erected  by  the  Spaniards  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  harbour 
impregnable,  have  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay. 

InhiahitanU, — The  population  of  Chili,  north  of  the  Rio  Biobio^  is 
almost  entirely  composed  of  descendants  of  Euiopeaua  There  are 
no  Indians  north  of  the  Biobio,  except  in  the  valleys  of  the  Andes 
south  of  84°  S.  lat.  Negroes  are  few  in  number.  The  Indians  who 
inhabit  the  country  south  of  the  Biobio  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Araucanians,  and  have  obtained  some  celebrity  by  the  high  degree  of 
civilisation  attributed  to  them  by  Molina.  [Arauoana.]  They 
appear  to  consist  of  several  tribes,  who  speak  dilierent  dialects  of  the 
same  language,  and  are  divided  by  the  Ciiilenos  into  'Indios  Costinos,' 
or  Indians  inhabiting  the  coast,  and  into  '  Molifchos,'  who  inhabit  the 
extensive  wooded  plains  stretching  along  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and 
have  resisted  all  attempts  to  conquer  them.  These  nations  derive 
their  principal  subsistence  from  agriculture,  cultivating  maize, 
^potatoes,  beans,  and  some  other  articles.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Andes 
between  34**  and  37*  S.  lat,  ore  the  Pehuenches,  who  seem  rather  to 
be  addicted  to  a  wandering  life.  All  these  tribes  still  enjoy  virtual 
independence. 

HinUtry,  Government,  Finaneet,  Jhc. — ^When  Francisco  Pizarro  had 
overthrown  the  empire  of  the  Incas  in  Peru,  he  sent  Almagro  to  sub- 
jugate Chili.  With  great  loss  of  men,  Almagro  passed  over  the 
Andes  and  through  the  desert  of  Atacama,  and  entered  the  northern 
provinces  without  realBtance,  these  districts  having  previously  been 
dependent  on  the  Peruvian  empire.  But  farther  south  he  met  the 
more  warlike  tribes,  and  made  no  great  progress.  His  successor, 
Valdivia,  advanced  to  the  Biobio,  and  founded  the  town  of  Santiago 
in  1541.  For  more  than  200  years  the  Spaniards  tried  to  establish 
their  authority  in  the  south,  but  without  permanent  success ;  and  in 
1771  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  that  country,  with  the  exception 
of  Valdivia,  Osomo,  and  a  few  small  fortresses  on  the  banks  of  the 
Biobio. 

The  first  disturbances  tending  to  a  separation  from  the  Spanish 
dominion  occurred  in  1810.  Chili  declared  itself  independent 
Sept.  18,  1810,  but  the  strife  so  far  from  being  ended  went  on  increas- 
ing till  the  Chilenos  were  defeated  in  1814  at  Rancagua,  by  the 
Spanish  general  Osorio.  In  1817  San  Martin  entered  Chili  with  an 
army  from  La  Plata,  and  liberated  the  country  by  the  battles  of 
Chacabuco  (12th  February,  1817)  and  Mayp6  (5th  April,  1818).  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  constitution,  which  was  proclaimed  in  1830, 
there  have  been  frequent  conflicts  between  political  parties,  but  the 
country  has  on  the  whole  been  more  peaceable  than  most  of  the  other 
South  American  states,  and  not  less  successful. 

By  the  constitution  the  government  received  a  republican  foi*m, 
with  a  central  legislature  and  executive.  The  executive  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  president,  elect<id  evexy  five  years ;  and  a  council  of 
state  consisting  of  the  ministry,  two  members  of  the  court  of  justice, 
an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  a  general,  two  ex-ministers,  &c  The  legis- 
lature consists  of  a  Congress  composed  of  a  senate  of  20  members 
retaining  their  functions  fcr  nine  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
elected  triennially,  to  which  a  deputy  is  sent  for  every  20,000  of  the 
population.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court  of  appeal, 
three  other  courts  of  appeal,  and  inferior  courts. 

The  army  consisted  in  1852  of  2661  men,  besides  the  militia,  which 
numbered  66,241.  The  navy  consisted  of  7  vessels  carrying  83 
guns. 

The  revenue  of  the  republic  from  1825  to  1832  averaged  about 
1,700,000  Spanish  dollai*8,  and  the  expenditure  exceeded  the  receipts. 
In  1851,  according  to  the  report  presented  to  Congress  20th  August, 
1852,  the  revenue  amounted  to  4,427,906  dollars  (968,604/.),  the  expen- 
diture in  1851  was  4,712,147  dollars  (1,030,782/.) ;  but  this  excess  of 
expenditure  was  covered  by  the  excess  of  revenue  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  amount  of  foreign  debt  (chiefly  English)  was  1,493,000/. ; 
of  home  debt  467,835/. 

(Molina;  Miers;  Meyen;  Poppig;  Schmidtmeyer :  Sutcliffe;  Qer- 
staecker ;  Fitzroy  and  King ;  Darwin,  &c.) 

CHILKEAH.    [Bareilly.] 

CHILOE  ISLAND.    [Chill] 

CHIMAY.    [Hainault.] 

CHIMBORAZO.     [Andbs,  vol  l  ooL  855.] 

CHINA  is  an  extensive  country  in  Eastern  Asia,  constituting  the 
principal  portion  of  the  Chinese  empire.  It  is  situated  on  the  borders 
of  the  Paciflc,  and  extends  from  20**  N.  lat,  (or,  if  the  island  of 
Hainan  is  included,  from  18**)  to  41"  N.  lat,  and^  if  the  tract  of  land 
projecting  on  the  north-west  towards  the  centre  of  Asia  be  added,  to 
46**  N.  lat  Its  eastern  extremity,  where  it  borders  on  Cores,  is  cut 
by  124"*  E.  long.,  and  its  western,  where  it  bordei-s  on  the  Birman 
empire,  by  98**  E.  long.;  but  if  the  projecting  tract  be  added,  it 
reaches  to  85''  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length,  from  the  harbour  uf 
Amoy,  opposite  the  island  of  Formosa,   taken  in  a  north-western 
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direction  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  projecting  tract,  can  hardly 
fall  short  of  2000  miles.  If  however  this  latter  tract  is  excluded, 
the  length  of  China  from  the  peninsula  opposite  the  island  of  Hainan 
to  the  Great  WaU  due  north  of  Peking  is  about  1400  miles ;  its 
breadth  Taries  between  900  and  1300  miles.  The  area  of  China  is 
about  1,300,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  eleven  times  as  large 
as  that  of  the  British  Islands.  The  north-western  projecting  tract 
is  not  included  in  the  calculation.  According  to  a  state  census  made 
in  1812,  the  population  was  then  360,279,897,  but  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  regard  this  as  anything  like  an  accurate  enumeration ;  by  a 
state  census  taken  in  1825,  the  population  was  only  352,866,012,  and 
this,  though  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  a  European  census, 
is  perhaps  not  greatly  in  excess. 

China  is  suirounded  by  countries  dependent  upon  it,  exoept  at  its 
south-western  and  southern  side,  where  it  borders  on  the  Birman 
empire,  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  that  of  Cochin  China.  On  the 
west  of  it  extend  Tibet  and  the  country  of  Kho-kho-nor,  or  Ching- 
haL  The  projecting  tract  is  mostly  surrounded  by  Eastern  Turkistan, 
lately  called  Grand  Tartaria,  and  by  Mongolia.  Mongolia  occupies 
also  the  greatest  part  of  its  northern  boundary,  exoept  in  the  extreme 
east,  where  it  is  bounded  by  Manchuria,  or  Ching-king,  and  by  Corea. 
Its  eastern  side  is  washed  by  the  Pacific,  which  forms  a  deep  gulf 
between  China  and  Corea,  called  the  Hoang-hai,  or  Yellow  Sea ;  it 
assumes  the  name  of  Tung-hai,  or  Eastern  Sea,  between  Corea  and 
the  island  of  Formosa,  and  that  of  Nan-hai,  or  Southern  Sea,  or  more 
generally  China  Sea,  between  Formosa  and  Hainan,  while  the  strait 
betwetn  Formosa  and  the  mainland  is  known  as  Formosa  Channel 

Cocut-linef  Surface. — The  coast  of  China  being  about  2500  miles, 
there  is  only  one  mile  of  coast  for  every  520  square  miles.  Where 
China  borders  on  Corea  its  coast  is  high  and  bold,  and  full  of  rooky 
islets.  This  coast  continues  on  both  sides  of  the  peninsula  of  Leao-tung, 
or  about  240  miles.  It  is  followed  by  a  sandy  coast,  which  in  most 
places  is  so  low  that  it  cannot  be  seen  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore  :  this  coast  extends  from  the  innermost  comer  of  the  Bay  of 
Leao-tung  for  about  360  miles  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Straits  of 
Meao-toa,  which  form  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Pe-tche-li.  The 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Chan-tung  is  rocky,  and  commonly  bold, 
but  not  high,  except  in  a  few  places.  It  extends  from  the  Straits  of 
Meao-toa  to  Cape  Macartney,  and  hence  to  35°  N.  lat.,  about  350  miles. 
The  shores,  as  far  as  the  Chusau  Islands  (80°  30'  N.  lat),  are  low  and 
sandy,  indeed  in  many  places  very  swampy,  and  extend  from  420 
to  450  miles.  From  the  Chusan  Islands  to  the  Bay  of  Canton  the 
coast  is  rocky,  bold,  and  high,  except  in  the  recesses  of  the  numerous 
bays  and  harbours.  At  some  places  it  rises  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  is  besides  lined  with  numerous  cliffs  and  rocky  islets,  in  all  its 
extent  of  about  800  milea  The  western  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Canton, 
for  about  30  miles,  are  formed  by  a  great  number  of  low  sandy 
islands.  From  the  Bay  of  Canton  to  the  peninsula  of  Lui-tcheou, 
about  120  miles,  the  coast  is  again  rocky  and  bold,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  high.  The  shores  of  the  peninsula  itself  are  about  100 
miles  long,  sandy,  flat,  and  low;  the  remainder  of  the  coast  of  China 
is  washed  by  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  (about  100  miles),  along  which 
are  numerous  small  islands. 

The  whole  surface  of  China  may  be  divided  into  the  mountainous 
country,  the  hilly  country,  and  the  great  plain.  The  mountainous 
country  comprehends  more  than  half  of  the  whole,  and  the  meridian 
of  112"  may  be  considered  its  eastern  boundary,  but  to  the  north  of 
the  Hoang-ho  it  extends  as  far  as  114*.  All  this  immense  tract  of 
country  is  covered  by  mountains  and  valleys.  The  mountains  are 
commonly  too  steep  and  rugged  to  admit  much  cultivation,  but  a 
great  part  of  them  is  covered  with  high  trees.  Towards  the  north 
tiiey  are  mostly  bare,  but  contain  immense  beds  of  ooaL  The  valleys 
are  often  narrow,  but  being  watered  by  numerous  streams,  their  fer- 
tile soil  maintains  a  numerous  population.  Tlus  general  description 
however  applies  properly,  in  all  its  extent,  only  to  the  districts  north 
of  the  Tapa-ling  and  south  of  the  Nan-ling,  for  in  those  between  these 
two  ranges  the  moimtains  are  less  steep,  and  their  sides  are  commonly 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  height.  The  valleys  too  are  much  wider, 
and  the  level  land  sometimes  extends  to  plains  of  considerable  width, 
as  for  instance  the  plain  of  Tching-tu-foo,  which  is  perhaps  20  miles 
in  every  direction. 

The  western  boundary  of  China  extends  to  the  mountain  chains 
which  constitute  the  eastern  edge  of  the  high  table-land  of  Eastern 
Asia  [Asia;  Batak  Khara];  but  only  the  most  eastern  of  these 
ranges  lies  within  the  boundary  of  China.  It  may  be  considered  as 
beginning  in  the  most  southern  bend  of  the  Tang-tse-kiang,  between 
101°  and  103°  E.  long.,  and  as  extending  hence  in  a  noi-th-north-east 
direction,  and  terminating  in  the  great  northern  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho, 
between  107°  and  111°  E.  long.  This  mountain  range,  which  is  called 
Siue-ling  (Snow-range),  or  Yung-ling,  contains  a  considerable  number 
of  snow-capped  summits.  The  snowy  mountains  are  numerous 
between  30°  and  36°  N.  lat.,  and  more  especially  between  32°  and 
34°.  But  even  south  of  the  great  southern  bend  of  the  Tang-tsePkiang, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  its  banks,  are  some  snow-covered  sum- 
mits, whence  Bitter  rightly  concludes,  that  the  river  breaks  through 
the  southern  portion  of  the  range.  The  four  mountain  chains  which 
traverse  China  from  west  to  east,  may  be  considered  as  ofi&ets  of  this 
range.    South  of  the  snowy  mountains,  which  are  situated  on  the 
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south  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Tang-tse-kiang,  is  the  hilly  table-land 
of  Tun-n&n.  It  is  of  oonsiderable  extent,  and  at  a  great  elevation 
above  the  sea.  From  the  eastern  edge  of  this  table-land  two  moun- 
tain  ranges  branch  off,  the  Yu-liug  and  the  Nan-ling.  The  Tu-ling, 
the  most  southern  of  these  ranges,  branches  off  from  the  table-land  in 
24°  N.  lat,  and  102°  E.  long.,  and  runs  nearly  east  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Bay  of  Canton,  dividing  the  river  Ta-si-kiang  from  the 
sea.  It  does  not  seem  to  approach  the  shores  of  the  sea  in  any  point, 
nor  to  rise  to  a  great  height  The  Nin-ling  (or  Southern  Range), 
which  constitutes  the  most  extensive  mountain  system  in  China, 
branches  off  from  the  northern  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Tun-ntLn, 
where  the  snowy  mountains  are  situated  (26°  N.  lat  and  103°  E.  long.), 
and  runs  eastward,  passing  about  150  miles  to  the  north  of  Canton 
as  far  as  116°  E.  long. ;  it  then  inclines  to  the  north-east,  in  which 
direction  it  continues  with  a  slight  bend  to  the  west  to  its  termina- 
tion at  the  sea  near  the  harbour  of  Ning-po,  opposite  the  islands  of 
Chusan.  Several  summits  of  this  range  rise  above  the  snow-line,  west 
of  110°  E.  long.,  where  also  it  extends  to  a  great  width.  An  abori- 
ginal  nation,  the  Mioatsee,  have  maintained  their  independence  in  its 
fastnesses.  A  lateral  range,  which  separates  the  Tang-tse-kiang  from 
its  tributary  the  Tuen-kitmg,  and  extends  north-east  to  the  centre  of 
China,  is  also  said  to  contain  some  summits  which  rise  above  the 
snow-lina  East  of  110°  no  snow-capped  mountains  occur,  though 
some  rise  to  a  g^at  elevation ;  but  even  here  the  range  preserves  its 
steep  and  rugged  character.  Its  numerous  branches,  running  towards 
the  Formosa  Strait  and  the  Tungrhai,  are  also  steep  and  craggy,  but 
those  extending  northward  are  of  inconsiderable  elevation.  Three 
motmtain  passes  are  known  to  traverse  the  Nan-ling.  The  most 
frequented  is  to  the  north  of  Canton,  where  the  range  is  .called  Mei- 
ling  (the  Chain  of  the  wild  Plum-trees,  according  to  Klaproth),  and 
hence  the  pass  is  called  Mei-ling  pass.  By  this  pass  goods  are  trans- 
ported from  Canton  into  the  interior  of  China.  Goods  are  brought 
in  boats  on  the  river  Pe-kiang  to  the  town  of  Nan-yong-foo.  Between 
this  town  and  that  of  Nan-gan-foo  is  the  pass  where  goods  are  carried 
on  the  backs  of  men,  for  about  24  miles  over  rocky  mountains.  This 
is  the  only  place,  between  Canton  and  Peking,  where  no  water 
oommunication  exists ;  for  at  Nan-gan-foo  the  goods  are  again  shipped 
and  descend  the  Kan-kiang  and  afterwards  the  Tang-tse-kiang  till 
they  come  to  the  Great  Canal.  The  elevation  of  the  Mei-ling  moun- 
tain-pass is  estimated  by  Staunton  to  be  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
second  pass  which  is  known  occurs  near  28°  N.  lat,  and  118°  E.  long., 
between  Kien-ning-foo  on  the  east  and  Kian-tohang-foo  on  the  west  of 
the  range,  and  though  the  mountains  are  very  steep  and  rugged  it  is 
much  frequented ;  18,000  porters  are  said  to  be  continually  employed 
for  the  transport  of  goodsi  The  third  road,  which  is  a  little  farUier 
north,  connects  the  town  of  Kien-ning-foo  with  the  town  of  Kin- 
tcheou-foo,  which  lies  on  the  west  of  the  range.  Though  difficult  to 
pass  it  is  much  used. 

The  two  other  mountain  ranges,  the  Tapa-ling  and  the  Pe-ling,  are 
immediately  connected  with  the  Tun-ling,  the  Tapa-ling  branching 
off  south  of  33°  N.  lat  and  Peling  about  35°.  The  Tapa-ling  runs 
south  of  east  nearly  in  a  straiji^ht  line,  and  terminates  near  112°  E. 
long,  north-east  of  the  town  of  Koel-tcheou-foo.  It  divides  the  valley 
of  the  Han-kiang  from  that  of  the  Tang-tse-kiang*,  and  rises  to  a  great 
height ;  several  of  its  summits  exceed  the  snow-line,  as  for  instance 
the  Kianku-shan,  with  which  it  terminates.  The  Peling,  which  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Tapa-ling,  separates  the  valley  of  the  Han-kiang 
from  that  of  the  Hoai-ho,  or  Wei-ho,  an  affluent  of  the  Hoang-ho,  and 
consequently  the  two  great  river-systems  of  China  from  one  another. 
It  continues  in  its  eastern  direction  to  113°  E.  long.,  and  this  portion 
of  the  range  is  high,  rugged,  and  steep.  At  113°  it  declines  to  the 
south-east,  diminishing  considerably  in  elevation  and  ruggedneas. 
Having  attained  32"  N.  lat  it  turns  again  to  the  east,  and  soon  sub- 
sides into  a  chain  of  hills,  which  terminates  on  the  western  shores  of 
the  lake  Tsiao-hoo,  a  considerable  distance  east  of  Nanking.  The 
western  part  of  this  range  contains  several  snowy  mountains,  though 
fewer  than  the  Tapa-lmg.  The  obstacles  opposed  by  these  two  chains 
to  the  communication  between  the  provinces  which  they  traverse 
have  been  overcome  by  an  artificial  road  said  to  be  420  lis,  or  nearly 
150  miles  long,  and  which,  through  the  mountain  district,  is  conducted 
over  deep  clefts  by  long  bridges,  and  often  by  deep  cuttings  through 
high  mountains. 

These  ranges  traverse  that  part  of  China  which  lies  south  of  tiia 
Hoang-ho.  But  even  the  western,  and  greater,  portion  of  the  countries 
north  of  that  river  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  high  and  rugged 
mountains.  These  mountains  belong  partly  to  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Tun-ling,  which  joins  the  Hoang-ho  at  its  great  bend,  and 
partly  are  ramifications  of  the  Inshan,  a  range  which  extends  round 
the  bend  of  the  river  on  the  west  and  north,  and  whose  o£&ets  enter 
China  between  that  bend  and  the  town  of  Peking  in  several  ridges. 

Among  the  mountainous  districts  must  be  included  the  tract  of  land 
which  lies  between  the  Nan-ling  and  thfe  sea ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  inunediate  neighbourhood  of  the  range  it  rather  resembles  the 
countries  between  the  Nan-ling  and  Tapa-ling  than  those  fai'ther 
north,  its  ysJleys  being  generally  wide  and  sometimes  expanding  into 
plains,  as  for  instance  the  plam  of  Canton.  A  oonsiderable  portion 
of  the  sides  of  the  mountains  is  also  fit  for  cultivation.  If  this  tract 
is  added  to  the  other  mountainous  country,  it  may  be  said  that 
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rather  mora  than  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  China  are  of  thifl 
character. 

The  hilly  country  lies  to  the  east  of  112*  E.  long.,  and  between  this 
meridian  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Nan-ling,  and  extends  north  to 
the  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  The  hills,  though  in  many  places 
steep,  generally  rise  with  a  gentle  ascent ;  and  as  they  do  not  attain 
a  great  elevation,  their  sides  are  oultivated  and  planted  with  rice  on 
the  terrace  system.  Their  tops  are  covered  with  forest-trees,  gene- 
rally of  the  pine  kind,  which  are  carefully  planted.  The  levels  between 
the  hills  are  sometimes  narrowed  into  valleys ;  in  other  places  the^ 
expand  into  plains.  They  have  generallY  abundance  of  water  in  their 
rivers,  and  there  are  some  lakes,  of  which  the  largest  are  the  Tung- 
ting  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tuen-kiang  with  the  Tang-tse-kiang, 
and  the  Po-yang,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kan  kiang.  The 
greatest  portion  of  the  surface  is  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation. 

The  great  plain  occupies  the  north-eastern  part  of  China.  It  ex- 
tends in  length  700  miles  from  the  Great  Wall,  north  of  Pekins,  to 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Yang-tse-kiang  and  Kan-kiang  (SO*  N.  Tat.). 
The  Yang-tse-kiang  may  be  considered  as  its  southern  boundary  as  far 
down  as  Ngan-king,  whence  to  the  sea  it  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn 
from  Ngan-king*  to  the  sea  through  Hang-tcheou-foo.  The  western 
boundary-line  may  be  marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  King-tcheou-foo, 
a  town  situated  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  to  Hoai-king^foo  on  the  Hoang- 
ho,  and  hence  to  the  Qreat  Wall,  about  50  miles  north-west  of  Peking. 
The  breadth  of  the  plain  is  various.  North  of  85*  N.  lat.,  where  it 
partly  extends  to  the  shores  of  the*Hoang-hai  and  partly  borders  on 
the  western  side  of  the  mountain  range  of  Chang-tung,  which  occu- 
pies the  peninsula  of  that  name,  its  width  varies  between  150  and  250 
miles.  This  portion  of  the  plain  probably  covers  an  area  of  70,000 
square  miles.  Between  85*  and  34*  N.  lat.  the  plain  enlarges,  and  in 
the  parallel  of  the  Hoang-ho  it  extends  more  than  800  miles  east  and 
west.  It  grows  still  wider  to  the  south,  and  reaches  nearly  600  miles 
inland  in  the  parallel  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  The 
whole  plain,  containing  210,000  square  miles,  is  seven  times  as  large 
as  that  of  Lombardy,  wiUi  which  it  may  in  many  respects  be 
compared. 

The  northern  part  of  the  plain  has  a  dry  sandy  soil,  imprecated 
in  many  parts  witn  saline  matter  and  destitute  of  trees,  but  it  pro- 
duces millet  and  wheat  in  abundance.  South  of  86*  N.  lat.  the  wnole 
tract  along  the  coast  is  very  low  and  swampy,  being  partly  covered 
with  numerous  lakes  and  lagunes,  and  intersected  by  numerous 
water-courses  both  artificial  and  naturaL  It  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  rice.  Farther  inland  the  soil  is  more  Arm  and  dry  and 
of  great  fertility,  which  is  increased  by  the  abundance  of  water  drawn 
from  the  rivers  and  small  lakes.  It  produces  rioe,  cotton,  wheat,  and 
tobacco.  The  southern  districts  bordering  on  the  banks  of  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang  differ  from  the  other  in  not  being  a  flat  level,  but  having  a 
siurface  slightly  undulating,  on  which  even  a  range  of  hills  rises,  as 
the  eastern  prolongation  of  the  Pe-ling.  It  is  not  howeyer  less  fertile 
than  the  other  dis&cts.  Among  its  most  valuable  branches  of  agricul- 
ture is  tea,  which  is  extensively  cultiyated  on  these  low  hills  (between 
80*  and  82*  N.  lat). 

The  eastern  portion  of  this  plain  is  traversed  by  the  Great  or  Im- 
perial Canal,  wnich  begins  on  the  south  at  the  town  of  Hang-tcheou- 
foo  (80*  N.  lat.),  and  extendst  o  the  town  of  Lin-tchin-tcheou,  where 
it  falls  into  the  river  Eu-ho,  or  Ou-i-ho.  Its  length  exceeds  600  miles 
in  a  straight  line,  but  its  actual  length  is  nearly  700  miles.  Some 
portions  of  it  have  been  made  mei^ely  for  the  purpose  of  internal 
navigation,  but  in  others  the  design  of  draining  and  irrigating  the 
adjacent  country  has  been  connect^  with  it ;  hence  it  di&ra  iridely 
ttom  all  the  canals  made  in  Etux)pe.  Its  breadth  is  considerably 
greater,  and  its  waters  are  in  few  places  altoget|ier  without  a  cur- 
rent. At  a  few  points  it  is  cut  through  rocks ;  it  often  traverses  lakes 
and  swamps  of  considerable  extent^  running  on  an  artificial  elevation 
sometimes  twenty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  country.  Its  flood- 
gates, bridges,  the  yessels  which  navigate  it^  and  the  number  of  towns 
and  villages  lining  its  banks,  exdte  the  admiration  of  all  travellers. 
By  this  canal,  and  the  navigable  rivers  Yang-tse-kiang  and  Kan-kiang 
on  the  south,  and  the  rivera  Eu-ho  and  Pei-ho  in  the  north,  goods 
may  be  transported  by  water  from  the  foot  of  the  Mei-king  Pass  to 
the  town  of  Tong-tcheou-foo,  a  few  mUes  distant  from  Peking.  That 
portion  of  the  caoal  which  lies  south  of  the  Hoang-ho  was  made  in 
the  7th  century,  or  soon  after ;  but  the  more  norwem  part  in  the 
13th  century  by  Kublai  Khan  and  his  successors,  when  the  Tartar 
dynasty  had  removed  the  imperial  residence  from  Nanking  to  Peking. 

The  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  advantages  resulting  from  iixe 
internal  navigation  afforded  by  the  Great  Canal  and  its  numerous 
branches,  have  rendered  this  plain  the  most  populous  spot  on  the 
e«*th  :  its  inhabitants,  according  to  the  native  census,  amount  to  170 
millions,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population  of  Europe.  To 
protect  this  rich  plain  the  Great  Wall  was  erocted,  which  inoloses 
China  on  the  northern  boundarr,  and  extends  over  mountains  and 
through  valleys,  and  is  continued  by  bridges  across  rivers  for  about 
1400  miles.  This  great  work  was  constructed  rather  more  than  2000 
years  since,  or  about  200  years  before  the  Christian  era,  Inr  the  first 
universal  monarch  of  China  as  a  defence  against  the  noinadfo  tribes  of 
Tartars,  who  have  never  ceased  to  infest  the  country  to  the  south  as 
long  as  it  has  been  subject  to  a  separate  dominion.    The  main  sub- 


stance  of  the  wall  is 'earth  or  rubbish,  retained  on  each  ride  by  a  thick 
casing  of  stone  and  brick,  and  terraced  by  a  platform  of  square  tiles. 
It  bounds  the  whole  north  of  China,  extending  along  the  frontiers  of 
three  provinces,  a  distance  of  nearly  19  degrees  of  longitude.  From 
its  eastern  extremity  there  is  an  extensive  stockade  of  wooden  piles 
inclosing  the  coimtry  of  Mougden,  and  which  in  some  European  maps 
has  been  erroneouslv  represented  as  a  continuation  of  the  solid  barrier. 
The  total  height  of  the  wall  varies  from  15  to  80  feet,  on  a  basis  of 
stone  projecting  2  feet  under  the  brickwork,  and  about  the  same  in 
height.  The  uiickness  of  the  whole  wall  at  the  base  is  25  feet, 
diminishing  to  20  and  in  places  to  15  feet  at  the  platform.  The 
towers  are  40  feet  square  at  the  base,  diminishing  to  80  feet  at  the 
top,  and  about  87  feet  in  height.  The  thinness  of  the  parapet  of  the 
wall,  being  only  18  inches,  justifies  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  resist  cannon ;  and  it  appears  certain  that  the  use  of  fire- 
arms is  comparatively  modem  in  Chma,  however  ancient  the  invention 
of  gunpowder. 

Numerous  rivers  drain  and  water  China,  but  by  far  the  greatei 
number  flow  into  the  Hoano-ho  and  Yakq-tse-kiano,  which  are 
among  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  globe.  Among  the  rivers  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  systems  of  those  two  great  rivers  two  require  notice 
hers,  the  Pei-ho  and  the  Ta-si-kiang.  The  Pei-ho,  or  White  River, 
rises  on  the  mountains  north-west  of  Peking,  near  the  Great  Wall,  and 
flows  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  the  town  of  Tong-tcheou-foo,  a 
few  nules  east  of  Peking,  where  it  becomes  navigable  for  large  river* 
boats.  Continuing  in  uie  same  direction,  it  unites  with  the  Eurho,  a 
much  larger  river  than  the  Pei-ho  itself,  which  rises  near  the  banks  of 
the  Hoang-ho,  and  running  in  a  north-east  direction  is  connected  with 
the  Great  Canal  at  the  town  of  Lin-tchin-tcheou  :  the  remainder  of 
its  course  may  be  considered  as  the  continuation  of  the  canal  The 
tides  come  up  nearly  to  the  place  where  the  Eu-ho  meets  the  Pei-ho, 
a  distance  of  more  than  80  miles.  Hence  to  the  sea  the  Pei  ho  runs 
nearly  due  east,  and  at  its  mouth  has  a  bar  which  at  low  tides  has 
only  two  or  three  feet  of  water  upon  it;  but  at  high  tides,  which  here 
rise  five  or  six  feet,  the  bar  does  not  prevent  the  flat-bottomed  Chinese 
junks  from  entering  the  river.  There  is  perhaps  hardly  another  river 
in  the  world  which  is  navigated  by  so  many  vessels  as  the  Pei-ha  The 
Tti-H-kianfff  or  the  River  of  Canton,  rises  east  of  the  town  of  Yun-nAn 
(108*  £.  long.),  and  runs  the  first  half  of  its  course  in  a  narrow  valley 
between  ^gh  mountains,  and  the  other  half  in  a  wide,  fertile,  and 
well-cultivated  one ;  towards  its  mouth  it  drains  the  plain  of  Canton, 
and  receives  the  Pe-kiang.  The  general  direction  of  its  course  is  from 
west  to  east,  and  it  is  navigated  to  a  considerable  distance. 

In  the  interior  are  numerous  lakes,  of  which  the  largest  is  the 
Tonting-hou  (118*  £.  long.),  which  is  above  200  miles  in  circuit;  it 
receives  the  waters  of  a  vast  number  of  small  rivers,  and  discharges 
itself  into  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  The  Pho-yang-hou  (116*  £.  long.)  is 
also  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  is  much  admired  for  the  beautv  of 
the  surrounding  scenery ;  it  also  discharges  its  superfluous  waters  mto 
the  Yang-tse-kiang.  'The  Tay-hou  (120  K  long.),  the  Kan-yew-hou 
(119*  E.  long.),  the  Hong-tse-hou,  near  the  junction  of  the  Grand 
Canal  with  the  Hoang-ho,  are  also  large  and  celebrated  lakes.  All 
the  lakes  are  well  stored  with  fish. 

Mineralogy,  <fee.— Of  the  geological  character  of  a  country  of  such 
vast  extent,  and  of  which  so  small  a  portion  has  been  explored  by 
men  of  science  as  China,  it  would  be  manifestly  useless  to  pretend 
to  give  any  account  It  is  however  certain  that  the  range  of  rocks 
embraces  most  of  the  primitive  aud  metamorphlc  series,  and  yields 
a  valuable  variety  of  building  stones  and  slates.  The  porcehdn  clays 
are  of  great  excellence. 

The  variety  of  surface  through  the  wide  extent  of  the  empire 
affords  a  rich  fund  of  minerals  and  metals.  There  can  exist  no  doubt 
of  the  abundant  supply  of  coal  throughout  China,  nor  of  its  general 
use,  which  we  find  from  Marco  Polo  was  known  to  the  Chinese 
before  its  adoption  in  Europe.  Lime  they  possess  in  all  its  combi- 
nations. Limestone  of  good  quality  is  abundant,  and  lime-kilns  are 
very  numerous.  The  dark  gray  marble  used  at  Canton  is  coarse,  and 
unsusceptible  of  a  fine  polish ;  the  shops  contain  lazge  quantities  of 
striated  gypsum  or  alabaster.  At  the  head  of  minerals  the  Chinese 
place  their  famous  yu-stone,  which  is  nephrite,  or  jade.  As  the 
coimtry  abounds  in  the  primitive  rocks,  it  is  consequently  rich  in 
metals.  Gold  is  obtained  in  the  native  state  from  the  sands  of  the 
rivers  in  Yun-n&n,  near  the  frontiers  of  the  Birmese  country,  well 
known  for  its  richness  in  that  metal ;  in  Yun-n&n  also  silver-mines 
are  worked.  Iron  is  obtained  in  many  parts  of  the  empire.  Ordi- 
nary copper  comes  from  Yun-n&n  and  Kuei-chow,  and  an  abundance 
of  malachite,  or  green  copper-ore  is  obtained  near  the  great  lake  in 
Hoo-kuAng.  The  famous  pe-tung,  or  white  copper,  which  takes  a 
polish  not  unlike  silver,  comes  from  Yun-nAn :  a  considerable  quantity 
of  Quicksilver  is  obtained  In  Kuei-chow;  and  there  is  a  rich  mine 
of  tutenag,  or  sine,  in  Boo-pe.  Amenio^  orpiment,  cobalt»  &c.  are 
found  .  Rock-salt  and  salt  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  sein-water 
are  articles  of  great  traflla  Rubies,  amethysts,  sapphires,  berykf, 
topazes,  crystals,  and  lapis-lasuli  are  met  with  in  some  parts. 

CUmai€,—Jn  regard  to  the  climate  of  China,  a  distin^ishing 
feature  is  the  unusual  excess  in  which  heat  and  cold  prevail  m  some 
parts  of  the  empire  at  opposite  seasons  of  the  year ;  as  well  as  the 
low  average  of  the  thermometer  in  comparison  with  the  latitude. 
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Although  Peking  is  nearly  »  degree  to  the  eouth  of  Naples,  the 
latitude  of  the  former  plaoe  being  39*'  54',  of  the  latter  40"  50',  the 
mean  temperature  of  Peking  is  only  54**  of  Fahrenheit^  while  that 
of  Naples  is  63^  But  as  the  thermometer  at  the  Chineie  capital 
alnka  muoh  lower  during  the  winter  than  at  Naples,  bo  in  summer 
it  rises  somewhat  higher.  The  riveri  are  said  to  be  frozen  for  tiiree 
or  four  months  together,  from  Deoember  to  Blarch;  while,  during 
the  embassy  in  September  1816,  a  heat  of  between  90*"  and  100^ 
was  experienoed  in  the  shade.  It  is  well  known  that  Naples  and 
other  countries  in  the  extreme  south  of  Europe  are  strangers  to  such 
a  degree  of  long-continued  cold,  and  are  not  often  visited  by  such 
heats.  Europe,  obsenres  Humboldt,  may  be  considered  altogether  as 
the  western  part  of  a  great  continent,  and  therefore  subject  to  all 
the  influence  which  causes  the  western  sides  of  continents  to  be 
warmer  than  the  eastern ;  and  at  the  same  time  more  temperate,  or 
less  subject  to  excesses  of  both  heat  and  cold,  but  principally  the 
latter.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Canton  and  Macao,  which 
lie  nearly  under  the  tropic,  is  what  commonly  prevails  in  the  30th 
parallel ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  contrast  their  meteorological  averages 
with  those  of  Calcutta,  which  stands  very  nearly  in  the  same  latitude. 
The  total  fall  of  rain  varies  greatly  from  one  year  to  another ;  the 
average  annual  quantity  is  about  70  inches,  but  it  has  been  known 
to  reach  90  inches  and  upwards.  Vegetation  is  checked  in  the 
interval  from  November  to  February,  not  leas  by  the  dryness  than 
by  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere :  the  three  winter  months,  being 
known  sometimes  to  elapse  with  soarcely  a  drop  of  rain.  The  north- 
east  monsoon,  which  oommenoes  at  Canton  and  in  the  acyaoent  seas 
to  the  southward  and  eastward  in  September,  blows  strongest  from 
peoember  to  February,  and  begins  to  yield  to  the  opposite  monsoon 
in  March  or  April,  About  ihsA  period  the  southerly  winds  come 
charged  with  the  moisture  which  they  have  acquired  in  their  passage 
over  the  sea  through  warm  latitudes ;  and  this  moisture  is  suddenly 
condensed  into  thick  fogs  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  coast  of 
China,  which  has  been  cooled  down  to  a  low  temperature  by  the 
long-continued  northerly  winds.  The  latent  heat  given  out  by  the 
rapid  distillation  of  this  steam  into  fluid,  produces  the  sudden  advance 
of  temperature  which  takes  place  about  March;  and  its  effect  is 
immediately  perceptible  in  Uie  stimulus  given,  by  this  union  of 
warmth  with  moisture,  to  vegetation  of  aU  kinds.  With  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  heat  and  evaporation  commence  those  nuns  which 
tend  so  greatly  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  sun's  rays  in  tropical 
climates.  In  the  month  of  May  the  fall  of  rain  has  been  known  to 
exceed  20  inches,  being  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  year,  and  this 
keeps  down  the  temperature  to  the  moderate  average  of  about  75**,  while 
in  Calcutta  there  is  no  portion  of  tiie  year  more  dreaded  than  May. 
At  length  the  increasing  altitude  of  the  sun,  which  becomes  just 
vertical  at  Canton  about  the  solstice,  and  the  accumulated  heat  of 
the  earth,  bring  on  the  burning  months  of  July,  August^  and 
September,  which  are  the  most  oppressive  and  exhausting  of  the 
whole  year.  The  extreme  rsrafaotion  of  the  atmosphere  now  begins 
to  operate  as  one  of  the  causes  tending  to  the  production  of  those 
terrible  hurricanes,  or  rushes  of  wind,  called  typhoon%  which  are 
justly  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  China ;  but  which 
chiefly  devastate  the  coasts  of  Hain&n,  and  do  not  extend  muoh  to 
the  north  of  Canton.  They  seldom  last  48  hours,  and  their  usual 
duration  is  less  than  24  hours. 

Botany,  Agriculture,  «ko, — ^At  the  head  of  Chinese  botany  may 
properly  be  placed  the  tea-plants  The  specimens  from  the  black  and 
green  tea  countries  differ  slightly  in  the  leaf,  the  notthem  variety, 
Thfa  viridU,  from  which  the  finer  green  tea  is  usually  made,  being  a 
thinner  leaf,  rather  lighter  in  colour,  and  longer  in  shape  than  the 
other ;  but  Mr.  Fortune  has  shown,  what  indMd  the  Olunese  them- 
selves acknowledge,  that  either  black  or  green  tea  may  be  prepared 
from  any  tea-plant.  At  Canton  green  and  black  teas  are  made  from 
the  Thea  Bohea,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  manufacturer.  The  ChmelUa 
bears  the  same  name  in  China  with  the  tea-shrub,  and  possesses  most 
of  its  botanical  cbaraoten ;  they  in  fact  constitute  two  genera  very 
closely  allied :  great  skill  ii  displayed  by  Chinese  gardeners  in  their 
culture.  The  Launu  CampAoro,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
ductions of  China  as  well  as  Japan,  is  a  fine  timber-tree,  growing  in 
the  southern  provinces  to  the  height  of  60  feet  The  hemp-palm  is 
a  very  handsome  tree,  and  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  northern 
Chinese,  who  use  its  large,  brown,  hair-like  bracts  for  making  ropes 
and  cables,  and  numerous  other  useful  articles.  But  far  more  valu- 
able is  a  kind  of  bamboo,  the  stems  of  which  are  sometimes  a  foot 
in  circumference,  quite  straight  and  smooth,  and  firom  SO  to  60  feet 
in  height ;  every  part  of  which  is  applied  to  some  useful  purpose, 
while  the  varie^  of  services  it  renders  is  according  to  Mr.  Fortune 
almost  inconceivable.  One  of  the  handsomest  tress  which  have  been 
found  in  China  ia  the  Funereal  cypress,  which  has  a  nearly  straight 
stem  about  60  feet  high,  and  weeping  willow-like  branches,  with 
slender  and  graceful  leaves,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  arbor- 
▼it88.  From  the  seeds  of  the  Dryandra  cordtda  the  Chinese  extract 
a  varnish  for  bbats,  and  for  the  coarser  implements  of  domestic  use ; 
the  fine  japan  varnish  however  is  obtained  from  the  tsiS-shoo,  or 
lacker-shrubs,  a  species  of  Bkui,  from  which  the  vanish  distils  like 
gum.  The  Chinese  procure  their  tallow  from  tiie  OroUm  idnftrwm, 
the  seed  of  whieh,  as  soon  as  it  is  rips,  opens  and  divides  into  three 


parts,  dlMovering  as  many  kernels  within  the  capsule,  each  attached 
by  a  separate  foot-stalk,  and  covered  with  the  vegetable  grease  of  a 
snowy  whitenesa^  The  plant  from  which  the  pithy  substance 
vulgarly  called  'rice-paper  is  prepared,  seems  to  be  a  leguminous 
species  growing  in  marshes,  and  found  in  some  parts  of  India.  The 
square  pieces  purchased  in  China  are  obtained  from  the  stem,  which, 
not  being  above  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  is  cut  in  a  circular 
manner,  and  the  cylinder  in  this  way  rolled  out  and  flattened. 
The  SmiUue,  or  China  root  of  commerco,  commonly  known  as  a  su- 
dorific, may  be  seen  growing  near  Canton.  That  vaiuuble  meflicine 
rhubarb  is  cultivated  to  the  northward,  in  the  cold  and  mountainous 
province  of  Shen-si  The  ginseng  is  very  generally  used  as  a  tonic, 
and  is  very  largely  cultivated.  The  Chinese  cassia,  an  inferior  cin- 
namon, is  grown  in  Quang-si,  and  largely  exported  in  European 
ships. 

Amonx  the  most  remarkable  fruits  of  China  are  three  distinct 
species  of  orange,  as  different  as  one  sort  of  fruit  can  be  from  anothei 
of  the  same  genus.  The  first  is  the  ' China  orange'  of  Europe ;  the 
second  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  but  very  sweet,  and  with  a  highly 
aromatic  rind ;  the  third,  and  perhaps  best  sort,  has  a  deep  crimson 
rind  when  ripe,  quite  detached  from  the  fruit,  the  lobes  of  which  are 
almost  loose,  and  surrounded  with  a  kind  of  net-work  of  fibres. 
Another  description  of  Citrut,  of  the  lemon  kind,  bv  the  exercise  of 
some  horticultural  ingenuity,  is  made  to  run  entirely  into  rind,  the 
whole  terminating  at  the  head  in  long  narrow  processes  like  fingers, 
whence  it  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  Fd-show,  '  the  hand  of  FS.' 
Among  the  peculiar  fruits  of  China,  the  lichi  has  been  naturalised 
in  Bengal.  Another  of  the  dimocarpus  sort,  called  loong-yen,  or 
'dragon's-eye/  is  much  smaller,  and  has  a  smoother  skin.  The 
loquat  ii  a  fine  fruit  (when  well  ripened)  of  the  MeapUus  kind.  The 
wampee,  as  it  is  called  at  Canton,  has  bten  compared  to  the  goose- 
berry, which  it  resembles  only  in  sixe;  its  frui^  which  grows  in 
bunches  on  a  good-sised  tree,  has  a  yellow  skin,  inclosing  a  rather 
acid  pulp  that  surrounds  two  or  three  seeds  of  a  green  colour.  At 
the  head  of  cultivated  flowers  the  Chinese  place  the  Nelumhifum,  in 
consideration  of  both  its  beauty  and  utility.  The  seeds,  in  form  and 
sixe  like  an  acorn  vrithout  its  cup,  resemble  nuts  in  flavour :  the 
roots  are  sliced  and  eaten  as  fruit  Another  highly  esteemed  flower 
is  the  Olea  fragtKxnt,  allied  to  the  olive  of  Europe,  and  remarkable 
for  the  fine  scent  of  its  blossoms.  The  fSamous  mow-tAn,  or  tree- 
peony,  flourishes  only  in  the  north  of  the  empire.  The  chrysanthe- 
mum is  muoh  and  very  successfully  cultivated,  and  highly  valued 
for  the  variety  and  richness  of  its  colours.  The  choo-l&n  {OhloraiUhut 
ineontpicuui)  ii  used  in  scenting  the  tea  that  bears  its  name.  The 
aaalea  is  also  a  favourite  garden  plant.  Weigelas,  gardenias,  roses, 
viburnums,  and  a  very  g^reat  number  of  brilliant  flowers  are  carefully 
raised  in  the  numerous  gardens  and  nurseries,  which  are  required  to 
supply  the  universal  love  of  the  Chinese  for  flowers. 

Agriculture  is  pursued  with  the  greatest  industry.  Everywhere 
the  land  is  diligently  cultivated,  but  both  the  implements  and  the 
methods  of  agriculture -are  in  a  backward  state.  Irrigation  is  how- 
ever well  attended  to  wherever  it  is  needed,  and  due  attention  is 
given  to  manuring  the  land ;  eveiy  substance  fit  for  manure,  whether 
solid  or  liquid,  bung  oarefidly  husbanded.  The  farms  are  generally 
smalL  All  kinds  of  grain  are  cultivated,  but  rice  is  the  principid 
crop ;  and  so  well  ii  its  culture  mansged  that  the  rice  of  China  is  said 
to  be  brought  to  greater  perfection  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
Over  a  great  part  of  China  two  crops  of  rice  are  obtained  annually; 
and  sometimes  three  crops  of  rice,  or  two  crops  of  rice  and  one  of 
vegetables  are  obtained.  Most  of  the  ordinary  vegetables  are  raised 
in  considerable  quantities,  the  Chinese  generally  being  great  eaters 
of  vegetables ;  potatoes  however  are  only  grown  largely  in  Maoao. 
Tobaooo,  ootton,  and  sugar  are  also  raised  to  a  considerable  extent.  In 
the  silk  districts  vast  quantities  of  mulberty-trees  are  grown  for  feeding 
the  silk-worms.  Mr.  Fortune  states  that  m  the  Hang-tcheou  district 
alone,  "  going  in  a  straight  direction  through  the  country,  during  the 
space  of  two  days,  in  which  time  he  must  have  travelled  upwards  of  a 
hundred  miles,  he  saw  little  else  than  mulberry-trees,  evidently  care* 
fully  culUvated,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  health,  producing  fin^ 
latge^  and  glossy  leaves."  The  Chinese  plant  the  culture  of  which  is 
of  most  importance  to  foreigners,  and  second  only  to  rice  with  the 
Chinese  themselves,  is  however  undoubtedly  the  tea^hrub,  the  growth 
of  which  is  very  widely  spread.  Mr.  Fortune,  who  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  East  India  Company  travelled  through  the  tea-districts, 
says  that  he  has  **  met  with  it  in  cultivation  in  China,  from  Canton  in 
the  south  up  to  31"*  N.  laL ;  and  Mr.  Beeves  says  it  is  found  in  the 
provinoB  of  Chang-tung,  near  the  city  of  Tang-chow-foo,  in  latitude 
SO**  30'  N.  The  principal  tea-districts  of  China  however,  and  those 
which  supply  the  greater  portion  of  the  teas  exported  to  Europe  and 
America,  lie  between  26°  and  31  *"  N.  lat,  and  the  best  districts  are 
those  between  27°  and  31°."  ('  Tea  Districts  of  China,'  p.  272).  No- 
thing can  well  exceed  the  patient  attention  bestowed,  both  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  shrub  and  the  preparation  of  the  leaf ;  but  for  the 
methods  employed  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  just  quoted, 
to  Ball's '  Cultivation  and  ManufiMsture  of  Tea,'  and  to  the  article  Thba, 
in  Ehoubk  Cyo.,  Nat.  Hjbt.  Dxy.  The  wonderful  quantity  of  tea 
annually  grown  and  manufactured  may  be  readily  conceived,  when  it  is 
stated  Uiat  tea  is  the  universal  beverage  throughout  Cliina,  being  taken 
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many  times  dtiriiig  the  day ;  and  tliat  above  100  millions  of  pounds 
are  aimually  exported :  Mr.  Travers  indeed  estimates  (*  A  few 
Words  on  the  Tea  Duties/  1853)  the  total  amount  of  the  dried  leaf 
produced  annually  in  China  at  no  less  than  2240  millions  of  pounds 

weight, 

No  good  land  is  reserred  for  pasture  in  China.  Cattle  and  horses 
are  turned  out  on  waste  or  unprofitable  land.  The  raising  food  for 
cattle  is  no  part  of  a  Chinese  farmei^s  occupation.  Agriculturists  are 
exclusively  employed  in  raising  food  for  man.  Few  cattle  are  kept. 
The  cows  are  small  and  of  inferior  value.  The  Chinese  generally 
have  an  inveterate  prejudice  against  the  use  of  butter  and  cheese ; 
dairy  farming  is  consequently  unknown.  The  sheep  are  of  the  large- 
tailed  kind,  but  much  smaller  than  English  sheep.  The  goats  are  all 
straight-homed.  Pigs  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  the  animals 
bred  for  food.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  with  them  ;  the  breed  is 
small  but  very  excellent,  and  the  flesh  is  pronounced  by  Europeans 
to  be  of  unusual  delicacy  of  flavour :  the  breed  has  been  freely  intro- 
duced into  our  farmyards.  Puppies  and  several  other  animals 
unknown  to  the  European  kitchen  are,  as  is  well  known,  among  the 
most  highly  prized  of  the  animals  specially  reared  for  the  Chinese 
table. 

The  Chinese  horses  are  not  numerous,  and  of  a  poor  and  stunted 
breed,  being  very  ill  fed  and  kept.  Few  things  excited  more  the 
surprise  and  admiration  of  the  Chinese,  in  their  visits  to  Hong  Kong 
after  it  had  become  an  established  English  settlement,  than  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  English  horses.  Asses  and  mules  are  employed 
in  carrying  loads,  buffaloes  in  drawing  the  plough,  but  of  neiuier 
28  the  race  good  or  the  numbers  Urge.  The  mules  are  however 
better  than  Uie  horses,  and  are  said  to  bear  a  higher  price,  as  being 
capable  of  more  labour  on  less  food.  The  demand  for  beasts  of 
draught  or  burden  is  greatly  lessened  by  the  circumstance  that 
throughout  the  empire  loads  are  carried  by  the  very  skilful  porters 
called  '  coolies,'  and  the  canal  boats  dragged  along  bj  men  who  are 
trained  to  the  work,  while  the  price  of  their  labour  is  so  low  as  to 
render  the  competition  of  animals  generally  unprofitable. 

The  wild  animals,  like  the  vegetables  of  China,  belong  principally 
to  the  temperate  zone ;  since  &e  low  average  of  the  thermometer 
(which  as  far  south  as  Canton  is  little  above  70°)  and  the  cold 
winters  are  unfriendly  to  the  exirtence  of  numerous  tropical  tribes 
which  are  found  in  corresponding  latitudes  of  India.  The  larger  and 
more  ferocious  descriptions  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds  are  not  oom- 
mon  in  a  country  so  well  peopled  and  cultivated.  In  the  forests  of 
Tun-ndn,  to  the  south-west,  the  Bengal  tiger  is  said  to  exists  and  the 
animal  is  well  known  to  the  Chinese ;  but  at  Canton,  so  nearly  in  the 
latitude  of  Calcutta,  it  is  quite  a  stranger.  Lions  are  almost  a  fabu- 
lous animal  with  them.  The  woods  of  the  south  abound  in  a  smsll 
but  fierce  description  of  wild  cat,  which  is  fattened  in  cages  for  the 
table.  The  domestic  dog  of  China  is  uniformly  one  variety,  about 
the  size  of  a  moderate  spaniel,  of  a  pale  yellow  and  occasionally  a 
black  colour,  and  a  coarse  bristly  hair  on  the  back ;  sharp  upright 
ears,  and  peaked  head,  not  unlike  a  fox's,  with  a  tail  curled  over  the 
rump.  Bears  are  common  in  the  hilly  wooded  parts  of  Shan-si,  west 
of  Peking.  Of  the  common  ruminant  animals,  the  Chinese  possess 
several  varieties  of  deer,  particularly  a  spotted  kind  kept  about  their 
residences.  Qerbillon  describes  a  species  of  antelope  abounding  on 
the  borders  of  Mongol  Tartary,  but  called  by  the  Chinese  buAng-y&ng, 
'  yellow  goat.'  The  bufialo  used  in  ploughing  is  very  small,  with  a 
skin  of  slate-colour,  thinly  covered  with  hairs.  Dromedaries  are 
much  used  as  beasts  of  burden  between  Peking  and  Tartary ;  but  in 
China  Proper  the  reasons  which  cause  human  labour  to  supplant 
every  other  have  prevented  their  being  adopted.  The  wild  boar 
may  be  found  in  the  half-reclaimed  countries  on  the  western  borders, 
but  not  in  Central  China,  nor  on  the  east  coast^  where  tillage  and 
populhtion  have  reached  their  present  height  Of  the  other  wild 
pachvdermatous  tribes,  the  elephant  is  not  at  present  an  inhabitant 
of  China,  unless  it  be  in  Ttm-nfta,  nor  is  he  used  for  purposes  of 
either  peace  or  war.  The  one-homed  rhinoceros  is  found  in  the 
forests  of  the  extreme  west  and  south.  Of  rodent  animals,  the  com- 
mon rat  attains  to  an  unusual  size,  and  is  well  known  to  be  eaten  by 
the  lowest  orders  of  the  Chinese.  Dr.  Gray  has  described  a  gUrine 
animal  discovered  by  Mr.  Reeves,  being  nearly  allied  to  the  bamboo 
rat  of  Sumatra,  as  a  new  genus. 

The  ornithology  of  China  is  distinguished  by  some  splendid 
varieties  of  gallinaceous  birds,  as  the  gold  and  silver  pheasants  and 
Reeves's  pheasant^  the  longest  tail-feathers  of  which  approach  the 
extraordinary  dimensions  of  six  feet  Another  description  is  called 
the  medallion  pheasant,  from  a  beautiful  membrane  of  resplendent 
feathers  which  is  displayed  or  contracted  according  as  the  animal  is 
affected.  China  abounds  in  wild  fowl  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly 
in  immense  flocks  of  geese,  observable  during  winter  near  Canton. 
The  yuen-yang,  a  teal  of  splendid  plumage,  has  been  ciUled  tiie  '  man- 
darin-duck/ and  is  remarkable  for  the  attachment  between  the  male 
and  female :  it  may  now  be  considered  as  naturalised  in  England. 
The  fishing  corvorant^  employed  on  the  shallow  la^es  of  the  country 
in  capturing  fish,  has  been  described  as  a  brown  pelican  with  white 
throat;  body  whitish  beneath,  spotted  with  brown;  tail  rounded; 
irides  blue,  and  bill  yellow.  Among  the  miBcellaneous  birds  of  China 
may  be  enumerated  quails  whish  are  often  trained  to  fight;  the 


common  ringdove,  of  which  great  numbers  breed  in  the  woods  about 
Canton ;  and  the  peculiar  crow  of  the  country,  marked  with  white 
about  the  neck. 

Of  reptiles,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  laigest  kinds  of  saurians,  m 
the  crocodile  and  alligator,  are  unknown  even  as  far  south  as  Canton, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  vast  population  and  traffic  that  exist 
on  the  rivers.  Great  numbers  of  the  small  lizard  tribes  are  visible 
during  the  hot  months,  some  of  them  infesting  trees  and  shrubs, 
while  oiJiers  inhabit  holes  in  rocks  or  old  walls.  Several  fresh-water 
tortoises  have  been  sent  home,  and  some  new  genera  of  batmchians, 
or  the  frog  kind,  have  been  described.  Notwithstanding  its  situation 
under  the  tropic.  Canton  is  little  infested  by  the  venomous  kinds  of 
serpents ;  the  species  most  dreaded  is  a  smallish  slender  snake, 
between  two  and  three  fdet  in  length,  called  by  the  Chinese  '  the  black 
and  white,'  from  being  surrounded  from  head  to  tail  with  alternate 
rings  of  those  colours. 

Of  fishes,  a  large  collection  of  Chinese  specimens  has  been  lodged  by 
Mr.  Reeves  in  the  British  Museum.  The  golden  carp  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  kinds,  and  has  long  been  bred  in  Europe  from  the  origi- 
nal  specimens  which  wero  carried  by  the  Dutch  first  to  Java  and  thence 
to  Holland.  Of  edible  sea-fish  the  best  kinds  near  Canton  are  a  sort 
of  rock-cod  and  a  flat-fish  called  ts&ng-yu  by  the  Chinese,  and  pom- 
fret  by  Europeans.  Soles  are  good  and  plentiful,  but  the  fish  most 
valued  by  native  epicures  is  the  sturgeon. 

Fishing  both  by  sea  and  on  the  rivers  is  most  diligently  practised. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  J.  F.  Davis  that  **  in  no  other  country  besides 
is  so  much  food  derived  from  the  waters."  The  fish  are  mostly  salted, 
and  consumed  with  rice. 

Among  insects,  the  locust  commits  great  ravages  occasionally  in 
particular  districts,  and  rewards  are  given  for  its  destruction.  Some 
of  the  most  poisonous  tribes,  as  scorpions,  are  not  met  with  at  Canton; 
but  the  centipede,  which  the  Chinese  call  by  exactly  the  same  name 
of  pS-tso  (hundred  feet)  is  common.  A  monstrous  spider  has  been 
seen  inhabiting  trees,  and  attaining  to  a  size  and  strength  that  enable 
it  to  devour  small  birds  entangled  in  its  webs.  Dr.  Abel  notices  the 
Scarctbcgua  molottuSf  the  Cerambyx  farinonUf  and  the  mole-cricket  of 
a  lai^  size.  On  a  mountain  lying  eastward  of  Canton,  called  Lo-fow- 
shan,  there  are  butterflies  of  a  gigantic  size  and  very  brilliant  colours, 
a  selection  of  which  is  sent  annually  to  Peking.  The  pg-lft-shoo,  or 
wax-tree,  affords  nourishment  to  an  insect  which  is  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  Coccus  tribe. 

Political  Diviaions. — China  is  now  politically  divided  into  eighteen 
provinces,  of  which  seven  extend  entirely  or  partly  over  the  great 
plain,  two  comprehend  the  hilly  districts,  two  others  the  moun- 
tainous country  along  the  sea,  and  the  others  the  mountainous 
country  in  the  interior. 

1.  Pe-tche-li  extends  over  the  most  northern  and  less  fertile  portion 
of  the  plain,  but  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces,  besides  vegetables 
for  the  supply  of  the  capital,  large  quantities  of  millet  and  wheat 
In  it  is  situated  Peking,  the  capital  of  the  whole  empire ;  the  capital 
of  the  province  is  Pao4ing-fo0f  a  very  large  and  populous  town,  in 
which  the  governor  resides. 

2.  Chang-tung  comprehends  a  part  of  the  plain  and  the  peninsula 
of  Chang-tung,  on  which  an  isolated  mountain  range  rises  to  a  mode- 
rate height  It  produces  wheats  millet,  and  cotton.  Its  capital  is 
Tgir^nan-foOf  a  large  and  populous  town.  Lin-tchin-tcheoti,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  csnal  wiUi  the  river  Eu-ho,  is  the  depository  of  the 
goods  which  are  carried  from  the  southern  provinces  to  Peking,  and 
a  very  large  place. 

8.  Kiang-su,  which  with  the  following  province  once  formed  that 
of  Kiang-nan,  comprehends  the  low  and  swampy  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  Great  CanaL  It  chiefly  produces  rice  and  pulse,  and 
has  extensive  fisheries.  Besides  the  capital,  NANKiNa,  it  contains 
many  large  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  among  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  Tang-tchcou-foo,  which  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Tang-tse-kiang,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade;  and  Su-tcheou-foo, 
which  to  an  extensive  commerce  unites  great  industry  in  manufac- 
turing silk  and  cotton  goods.  Its  principal  port  is  Shanghai,  a 
town  apparently  destined  to  rival  Canton  as  an  entrepot  of  commerce. 

4.  Nganhoei,  or  An-hoi,  on  both  sides  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  pro- 
duces, besides  grain  and  rice,  some  silk.  In  its  south-eastern  districts 
are  extensive  plantations  of  tea,  and  also  some  mines  of  gold,  Bilver, 
and  copper.     The  capital  is  Ngan-hing-foo,  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang. 

6.  Ho-nan  is  chiefly  in  the  plain,  but  its  western  districts  are 
traversed  by  the  Pe-ling  mountain  range  and  its  branches.  It  is  rich 
in  grain  and  cotton,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  some  mines.  In  its 
south-eastern  districts  tea  is  cultivated.  The  capital,  Khai-fong-foo^ 
is  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Hoang-ho ;  but  the  most  populous 
town  appears  to  be  Ho-nanrfoo,  on  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Hoang- 
ho,  in  a  richly-cultivated  valley. 

6.  Hoo-pS  comprehends  put  of  the  undulating  portion  of  the 
plain,  and  the  wide  valleys  of  the  Han-kiang  and  Yang-tse-kiang,  with 
some  mountainous  districts.  It  lies  in  the  centre  of  China,  and 
formerly  constituted  with  the  more  southern  province  of  Hoo-nan  one 
province  called  Hou-quang.  Its  fertility  is  very  g^^'eat :  its  products 
are  grain,  cotton,  silk,  and  tea,  which  are  cultivated  on  its  north- 
eastern border.  Its  capital,  Wu-tchang-foo,  situated  on  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  opposite  its  junction  with  the  Han-kiang;  is  one  of  the  Iftrgest 
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of  the  inland  towns  of  China,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  oommeroei 
King-iehetnirfoo,  farther  to  the  west,  likewiee  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yang-tse-kiong,  has  also  a  very  extensive  trade. 

7.  Che-kiang  comprehends  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  plain 
and  the  northern  portion  of  the  mountainous  country  extending 
along  the  sea.  It  produces  more  greea  tea  than  other  provinces,  and 
also  silk,  rice,  grain,  and  pulse  in  great  abundanoa  Its  capital  is 
Mang-tcheou'foo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tsien-tong-kiang,  at  the  southern 
termination  of  the  Qreat  Canal,  in  a  very  pleasant  situation.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  strong  waUs,  said  to  be  8  mil  3S  in  circumference, 
and  adjoining  it  are  very  extensive  suburbs.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
great  many  mandarins  of  high  rank  and  superior  government  officers ; 
contains  numerous  rich  temples  and  public  buildings;  aod  its  shops  are 
well  stored  with  valuable  goods,  and  "  everything/'  says  Mr.  Fortune, 
who  passed  through  the  city,  "  which  met  the  eye  stamped  Hang- 
tcheou-foo  ss  a  place  of  wealth  and  luxury."  According  to  Statmton 
its  population  was  thought  to  be  not  much  less  than  that  of  Peking, 
and  the  missionaries  estimated  it  at  one  million.  None  of  the  houses 
exceed  two  stories  in  height :  the  streets  are  well  paved.  It  has 
extensive  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  especially  in  flowered 
and  embroidered  satins,  and  a  very  active  commerce,  as  well  by  means 
of  the  canal  as  by  the  river,  which  is  navigable  for  lai^ge  vessels  up  to 
the  town.    The  principal  port  of  this  province  is  Ning-po. 

8.  Kiang-si  extends  over  the  eastern  portion  of  the  hilly  country 
along  the  western  side  of  the  Nan-ling  range,  and  in  its  well-culti- 
vated valleys  and  plain  produces  grain,  rice,  silk,  cotton,  indigo,  and 
sugar.  It  has  some  plantations  of  tea.  The  capital,  Nan-tekang-foOf 
on  the  Kan-kiang,  not  far  from  the  place  where  it  falls  into  the  lake 
Poyang,  is  a  large  town,  and  carries  on  a  great  trada  In  the  hilly 
country,  which  begins  at  some  distance  from  the  lake  of  Poyang  on' 
the  east,  is  the  borough  of  King4e-ehing,  which  is  said  to  contain 
1,000,000  inhabitants,  who  are  occupied  exclusively  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  china-ware,  which  is  here  made  in  the  gpreatest  perfection. 
The  number  of  furnaces  is  said  to  amount  to  600.  Kan-tcheou-foOf 
on  the  Kan-kiang,  not  far  from  its  source  and  the  Mei-ling  Pass,  is  a 
large  town,  in  which  Indian  ink  and  varnish  are  made  on  an  extensive 
scala 

9.  Hoo-nan,  or  the  southern  part  of  the  ancient  province  of  Hou- 
quang,  contains  the  remainder  of  the  hilly  country.  Its  productions 
are  like  those  of  Kiang-sL  It  is  said  to  be  rich  in  minerals.  The 
capital,  Tchcmg^eha-foOf  on  the  Heng-kiang,  is  a  large  commercial 
town.  Yo4cheo»-fo0y  on  the  channel  connecting  the  large  lake  of 
Tung-ting  with  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  also  carries  on  a  very  active  trade. 

10.  Fo-kiau,  or  Fochan,  extends  over  the  mountainous  countiy  on 
the  shores  of  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Formosa.  Some  of  the 
summits  of  the  Nan-ling  range  here  rise  to  a  great  height,  but  do  not 
attain  the  perpetual  snow-line.  The  higher  {Mtrts  of  some  of  the 
mountain  ridges  are  bare,  others  are  covered  with  trees ;  but  in  its 
extensive  and  fioe  valleys  all  the  commercial  productions  of  China  are 
met  with  except  perhaps  varnish.  Its  plantations  of  tea  are  extensive, 
and  the  greatest  quantity  of  black  tea  is  grown  here.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  provuice  are  noted  for  their  industoy,  and  still  more  for  their 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  their  love  of  emigration.  The  capital  is  Fu- 
tckeou-foo,  on  the  river  Ming-ho,  over  which  a  bridge  is  built  of  83 
arches  of  fine  white  stone.  The  largest  Chinese  vessels  can  come  up 
almost  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  the  maritime  commerce  of  which  is 
very  considerable,  and  its  population  greater  than  that  of  Canton. 
TBuen-tcheoU'foOf  between  Fu-tcheou-foo  and  An^oy,  is  likewise  a  large 
town.  A  great  number  of  vessels  sail  hence  to  the  neighbouring 
countries.  It  has  a  bridge  built  over  an  arm  of  the  sea  on  300  piers 
of  black  stone.    Here  is  also  the  harbo.ur  of  Amot. 

11.  Quang-tun,  Ktbing-tong,  or  Canton,  extends  over  the  whole 
southern  coast  from  117**  E.  long,  to  the  very  boundary  of  Cochin 
China,  and  is  likewise  mountainous,  but  its  mountains  are  not  so  high 
as  those  in  Fo-kian.  It  has  a  great  number  of  fine  and  wide  valleys, 
and  the  plain  about  Canton  is  of  considerable  extent :  it  produces  all 
the  commercial  commodities  of  China  except  tea  and  varnish.  It  has 
several  harbours,  some  of  which  may  become  of  importance  when  China 
is  really  opened  to  Europeans  and  Americans.  The  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince is  Canton.  Fochan,  lying  about  20  miles  south* west  from  Canton, 
is  said  to  contain  a  population  of  1,000,000,  and  to  have  numerous 
manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  china-ware,  and  colours. 

12.  Quang-si,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Ta-si-kiang,  is  covered 
with  mountains ;  the  valleys,  which  are  generally  narrow,  occupy  a 
small  portion  of  its  surface.  The  mountuns  belongiug  to  the  Nan- 
ling  range,  inclosing  the  northern  side  of  the  province,  rise  to  a  great 
height,  and  some  summits  above  the  perpetual  snow-line.  The  forests 
on  the  declivities  of  the  hills  are  extensive.  Its  productions  are  rice, 
silk,  and  timber,  and  it  is  supposed  to  contain  gold  and  other  metals. 
A  mountainous  district  towards  the  northern  boundary  of  this  pro- 
vince is  inhabited  by  the  Tchang-Colas,  an  aboriginal  and  independent 
tribe,  differing  from  the  Chinese  in  language  and  manners.  The 
capital  of  the  province,  Kuei4vng-foo,  lies  in  a  narrow  but  fine  valley. 

18.  Kuei-tcheou,  to  the  north  of  Quang-ai,  is  one  of  the  most  moun- 
tainous provinces  of  China,  being  traversed  in  aU  its  length  by  the 
highest  portion  of  the  Nan-ling  range,  several  summits  of  which  are 
always  covered  with  snow.  In  these  mountains  live  the  Seng  Miao-tsee, 
an  aboriginal  tribe^  who  differ  in  language  and  manners  from  the 


Chinese,  and  often  make  war  on  them.  Many  fortresses  have  been 
erected  in  the  narrow  parts  of  the  valleys  to  stop  their  incursions.  The 
productions  of  the  province  are  timber  and  metals,  gold,  silver,  ftc, 
but  especially  copper  and  quicksilver.  The  capital  is  Kuei-yang-foo,  a 
comparatively  small  town,  its  circuit  being  little  more  than  two  miles. 

14.  Yun-nftn,  the  most  south-western  province,  bordering  on  Cochin 
China,  Siam,  and  the  Birman  empire,  forms  an  extensive  but  uneven 
table-land,  studded  here  and  there  with  high  mountains,  especially 
towards  the  north,  where  there  are  several  snow-capped  summits. 
The  mountains  towards  the  south,  on  the  boundary-line  of  the  Birman 
empire  and  Siam,  are  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  mountaineers  called  Lolos, 
or  Lowas,  who  are  only  nominally  dependent  on  the  Chinese.  Its 
commercial  wealth  consists  of  the  produce  of  its  mines,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  ftc. ;  and  of  its  forests,  which  contain  timber^trees  and  several 
kiuds  of  rare  wood.  The  capital,  Tun-Tidn-foOt  situated  on  the  least 
mountainous  part  of  the  table-land,  is  a  considerable  place,  and  carries 
on  an  active  trade  with  the  Birman  empire.  A  much-frequented 
road,  running  mostly  on  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  connects 
this  town  with  the  interior  provinces  of  China ;  and  another  passes 
hence  west  to  Tang4chang-foo,  another  considerable  town  perhaps 
larger  than  Yun-nAn.  From  this  place  the  road  continues  to  the 
Irawaddi  River,  and  to  Bhanmo  in  the  Birman  empire.  A  conside- 
rable trade  is  carried  on  by  this  route.     [Bibma.] 

15.  Se-tchu-an,  the  largest  of  the  provinces,  is  nearly  everywhere 
inclosed  by  high  moimttun  chains,  and  its  interior  ii  traversed  by 
lower  ranges.  Its  valleys  are  commonly  wide,  and  often  expand  into 
plains.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  produces  every  kind  of  grain  as  well  as 
rice  and  sugar  in  abundance;  but  its  commercial  riches  consist 
principally  of  silk,  timber,  and  different  kinds  of  metals.  Its  capital, 
Tching-toO'foOf  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Min-kiang  in  an 
extensive  and  richly-cultivated  plain,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
and  very  populous.  Koci-tcheoU'foo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  places  in  the  interior  of  China, 
and  very  populous. 

16.  Shensi  is  more  covered  with  rugged  mountains  than  Se-tchu-an, 
and  contains  a  much  smaller  portion  of  cultivable  land  ;  yet  the  wide 
valleys  through  which  the  Hoai-ho  and  Han-kiang  run  are  very  fer- 
tile, and  produce  abundance  of  wheat,  millet,  and  pulse,  but  little 
rice.  The  capital  is  Si-ngan-foo  on  the  Hoai-ho,  once  the  mcbropolis 
of  the  whole  empire,  a  town  so  large  that  it  is  compared  with  Peking 
itself;  it  ii  strongly  forti&ed,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade. 

17.  Shan-si  is  still  more  mountainous  than  Shen-si ;  it  has  one  wide 
and  fertile  valley  along  the  banks  of  the  Fen-ho,  or  Fien-ho,  which 
is  well  cultivated  and  studded  with  villages  and  towns.  It  exports 
wheat,  millet,  raisins,  iron,  and  coaL  The  capital  is  Tai-yuen-joo,  a 
large  place,  with  considerable  manufactures  in  silk  and  carpets,  and 
some  trade.  Tai-tong-foo  is  one  of  the  principal  fortified  places  near 
the  Great  Wall. 

18.  Kau'si,  the  most  north-western  province  of  China,  consists  of 
the  western  portion  of  Shen-si,  to  which  has  been  added  a  compara- 
tively narrow  tract  of  land  which  extends  far  westward  to  the  centre 
of  AJsia.  This  tract  has  been  added  with  the  view  of  separating  the 
warlike  and  wandering  tribes  which  inhabit  the  table-lands  to  the 
north  and  west  of  China  from  one  another,  and  of  preventing  their 
incursions  into  China.  The  eastern  part  of  this  province  is  studded 
with  high  and  many  snow-capped  mountains,  and  the  western  part 
extends  over  the  stouy  and  sandy  deserts  of  Central  Asia ;  the  whole 
is  a  poor  country,  and  thinly  inhabited.  The  capital  is  Lan-tcheou, 
a  small  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoang-ho,  which  however  carries 
on  a  brisk  trade  with  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  table-lands  to  the 
north  and  west  of  it. 

To  theae  eighteen  provinces  may  be  added  the  province  of  Ijcao- 
tong,  or  Mougden,  which  extends  along  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Hoang-hal,  or  Yellow  Sea.  It  constituted  formerly  a  part  of  Man- 
churia, but  after  the  present  dynasty  had  ascended  the  throne  of  China 
this  portion  was  separated  from  it,  and  considered  as  the  domain  of 
the  imperial  family.  It  is  divided  from  China  by  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  Uie  Qreat  Wall,  and  from  Mongolia  by  a  stockade  of  wooden 
piles  which  extends  to  the  mountains  which  separate  it  from  Coreai 
This  country  a  covered  with  high  mountains  except  on  the  banks  of 
the  Leao-ho,  where  there  is  a  plain  of  considerable  extent,  and  pretty 
well  cultivated.  Here  is  the  capital,  Mougden  or  Mukden,  now  called 
Fttng-thian-foo,  a  place  of  moderate  extent,  in  which  are  the  tomba 
of  the  Manchow  dynasty.  Towards  the  boundary  of  Corea  is  Ftm- 
hoan,  traversed  by  the  only  road  which  connects  Corea  with  China, 
and  on  which  some  trade  is  carried  on. 

Inh<ibUantt. — In  their  physical  characteristics,  the  Chinese  have 
been  I'ecognised  as  superior  to  many  other  Asiatics.  A  finer  shaped 
.and  more  powerful  race  of  men  hardly  exists  than  the  coolies,  or 
porters,  of  Canton ;  and  as  sailors,  they  are  found  stronger  and  more 
efficient  than  natives  of  India.  Though  the  Chinese  are  allied  to  the 
Mongols  in  the  general  cast  of  their  features,  the  harsher  points  of 
the  Mongols  are  in  the  Chinese  softened  down  considerably :  in  the 
thickness  of  the  lips  the  Chinese  in  some  degree  approaches,  but  by 
no  means  equals,  the  Negro,  nor  is  that  feature  at  all  so  prominent ; 
the  nose  is  flatt^ed,  and  tlie  nostril  expended  in  the  Chinese,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  African :  there  is  the  same  lank,  black, 
and  shining  hair  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  as  in  that  of  the  North 
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AmeriottQ  Indians;  the  lame  obliquity  of  the  eyes  and  eyebrowBi 
turned  upwards  at  the  outer  extremities,  and  a  corresponding  thinness 
and  tufty  growth  of  beard.  The  Chinese  too  are  distinguished  by  a 
nearly  totid  absence  of  hair  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  In  the 
smollness  of  the  hands  and  feet^  and  of  the  bones  of  the  body,  com* 
pared  with  Europeans,  they  resemble  the  generality  of  Asiatics.  The 
features  of  the  people  in  the  South  have  perhaps  less  of  the  harsh 
angularity  of  the  Tartar  ooimtenance  than  at  Peking.  Among  those 
who  are  not  exposed  to  the  climate  the  complexion  is  fully  as  fair  as 
that  of  the  Portuguese ;  but  the  sun  has  a  powerful  effect  on  their 
skins.  Up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  or  a  little  more,  they  are  often  very 
good  looking ;  but  soon  after  that  time  the  prominent  cheek-bones 
generally  give  a  harshness  to  the  features  as  tne  roundness  of  youth 
wears  off.  With  the  progress  of  age  the  old  men  in  most  cases  become 
very  ugly,  and  the  old  women,  if  possible,  still  more  so* 

The  moral  character  of  the  Chinese  people  is  a  compound  of  bad 
and  good  traits,  which,  as  usual,  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
their  political  and  social  system.  Industry,  tranquillity,  and  content 
are  unusually  prevalent  in  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Notwithstanding 
his  power  is  absolute,  the  emperor  himself  always  endeavours  to 
prove  that  his  conduct  is  based  in  reason  and  benevolence,  the  truth 
of  the  argument  being  of  course  a  distinct  affair.  The  advantageous 
features  of  their  character,  as  mildness,  docility,  industry,  peace- 
ablenees,  subordination,  and  respect  for  the  aged,  are  accompanied  by 
the  vices  of  insincerity  and  falsehood,  with  their  consequences,  mutual 
distrust  and  jealousy.  Lying  and  deceit,  being  generally  the  refuge 
of  the  weak  and  timid,  have  always  been  held  among  us  as  disgraceful 
vices,  while  the  Chinese,  at  any  time,  do  not  attach  the  same  degree 
of  disgrace  to  deceit,  and  least  of  all  when  it  is  practised  towards  a 
European.  It  would  however  be  as  unreasonable  to  infer  the  character 
of  the  whole  nation  from  the  unfavourable  aspect  in  which  it  appears 
at  Canton,  a  trading  sea-port,  as  to  form  an  estimate  of  our  national 
character  in  England  from  an  experience  equally  limited  and  disad- 
vantag<H>u8. 

Arts,  Ac — ^Whatever  may  be  the  actual  antiquity  of  the  Chinese 
people,  no  doubt  seems  now  to  exist  of  their  having  been  the  authors 
of  what  are  justly  considered  in  Europe  as  three  of  the  most  import- 
ant inventions  or  discoveries  of  modem  times :  the  art  of  printing, 
the  composition  of  gunpowder,  and  the  magnetic  compass^  To  these 
may  be  added  two  very  remarkable  manufactures,  of  which  they 
were  unquestionably  the  first  inventors,  those  of  silk  and  of  porcelain. 
There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  of  the  art  of  printing  having  been 
practised  in  China  during  the  10th  century  of  our  era.  The  precise 
mode  in  which  they  operate  is  certainly  different  from  ours,  but  the 
main  principle,  that  of  multiplying  and  cheapening  books,  by  saving 
the  time  and  labour  of  transcription,  is  altogether  the  same.  The 
invention  of  powder,  as  compounded  of  'sulphur,  saltpetre,  and 
willow-charcoal/  is  carried  back  by  the  Chinese  to  a  very  remote  date; 
but  its  particular  application  to  fire*arms  seems  to  have  been  European. 
The  Chinese  name  has  no  reference  whatever  to  guns,  and  simply 
implies  '  fire-drug,'  which  seems  to  show  that  the  composition  was 
applied  by  them  meraly  to  fire-works  (in  which  they  excel  at  present) 
and  other  harmless  or  useful  purposes,  long  before  their  nnwarlike 
spirit  could  have  suggested  the  use  of  guns  to  themselves,  or  they 
could  have  borrowed  the  notion  from  Europe.  With  regard  to  the 
compass,  the  attractive  power  of  the  loadstone  had  been  known  to 
them  from  remote  antiquity,  but  its  property  of  communicating 
polarity  to  iron  is  for  the  first  time  explicitly  noticed  in  a  Chinese 
dictionary  finished  in  A.I).  121.  Under  the  head  of  'Loadstone' 
appears  this  definition :  "  A  stone  with  which  a  direction  isan  be  given 
to  the  needle."  The  same  word  (chin)  is  used  by  them  to  express 
the  magnetic  and  the  Common  working-needle,  as  among  ourselves. 
P^re  Gaubil,  in  his  '  History  of  the  T&ng  Dynasty,'  states  that  he 
found,  in  a  work  written  one  hundred  years  later  than  the  above,  the 
use  of  the  compass  distinctly  recorded.  It  is  curious  to  contrast 
Inventions  of  such  high  utility  and  importance  with  the  very  small 
progress  which  the  Chinese  have  made  in  the  sciences,  as  astronomy, 
geography,  and  mathematics,  for  which  they  were  not  asluumed  to  be 
indebted  to  the  European  missionaries.  With  regard  to  the  fine  arts, 
or  those  which  minister  rather  to  the  pleasures  than  to  the  wante  of 
mankind,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  some  allowancea  for  the 
peculiarities  of  national  taste.  The  arts  of  drawing  and  painting  do 
not  rank  so  high  among  the  Chinese  as  among  ourselves  in  Europe, 
and  having  therefore  met  with  less  encotiragement  they  may  be 
expected  to  have  made  less  progress.  In  drawings  where  perspective 
is  not  vei^  strictly  required,  as  in  representations  of  bixxis,  inseote, 
fruits,  and  flowers,  Uiey  are  eminently  successful,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  the  splendour  and  variety  of  their  coloun.  In  regard  to  the 
Chinese  music,  their  instruments  are  mostly  tuned  in  unison,  and 
they  have  little  or  no  idea  of  accompaniment.  They  have  certain 
characters  to  express  the  name  of  every  note  in  their  very  limited 
scale,  and  these  they  use  in  writing  down  their  airs.  Their  instru- 
ments are  numerous^  consisting  of  different  species  of  lutes  and 
guitars ;  flutes  and  other  wind-instruments ;  a  harmonioon  of 
wires,  touched  with  two  slender  slips  of  bamboo ;  bells  and  pieces  of 
sonorous  metal ;  drums,  and  a  sort  of  clarionet  which  emits  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  tones  of  the  Scottish  bagpipe. 

lAteratutg  and  ZamiMf  a— The  anSqui^  of  Chinese  Utesature  is 


proportionate  to  that  of  their  language,  and  has  been  of  course  greatly 
promoted  and  inoreased  by  the  early  invention  of  the  art  of  printing, 
which  they  have  now  possessed  for  900  years.  Specimens  of  this 
literature  in  various  departments  have  been  afforded  to  Europe  by 
the  labours  of  Staunton,  Davis,  Morrison,  Klaproth,  «nd  R^iousati 
who  followed  up  the  earlier  investigations  of  the  Jesuits  at  Peking, 
and  have  enabled  us  to  form  a  judgment  regarding  the  merits  of  com- 
positions which  for  a  long  period  were  considered  to  be  inaccessible, 
from  the  difficulties  of  the  language  in  which  they  were  written.  In 
legislation  we  possess  a  translation  of  the  penal  code  of  the  empire ; 
in  politics  and  morals,  the  sacred  books  of  Confucius  and  his  followers ; 
and  in  philology  and  belles-lettres  we  have  a  copious  and  well-executed 
dictionary  of  the  language ;  several  translations  or  abstracts  of  his- 
tories ;  the  dramas  of  the  '  Heir  in  Old  Age,'  the  '  Sorrows  of  H&u/ 
'  Le  Cerde  de  Craie ;'  an  elaborate  treatise  concerning  their  poetry; 
and  the  excellent  novel  or  romance  of  the  '  Fortunate  Union.'  The 
mastery  which  has  thus  been  obtained  of  the  language  of  China  by 
several  Europeans,  among  whom  our  own  countrymen  hold  a  con- 
spicuous place,  seems  to  prove  that  the  rumoured  difficulties  attendant 
on  its  acquisition,  from  the  alleged  number  and  variety  of  the  charac- 
ters, are  the  mere  exsggerations  of  ignorance.  We  may  dose  this 
notice  with  giving  some  account  of  so  singular  and  original  a  language 
from  Davis's  work  on  China. 

It  appears  that  the  theory  of  a  universal  medium  for  the  communi- 
cation  of  ideas,  as  conceived  by  Bishop  Wilkins,  has  been  realised  by 
the  Chinese.  While  the  letters  of  our  alphabet  are  mere  symbols  oif 
sounds,  the  Chinese  characters  or  written  words  are  symbols  of  ideas, 
and  alike  intelligible  to  the  people  of  Cochin  China,  Japan,  Loo-Choo, 
and  Corea,  with  those  of  China  itself;  in  the  same  way  as  the  Arabic 
numerals  are  common  to  all  Europe,  while  the. sounds  which  they 
represent  in  one  country  would  convey  no  meaning  to  the  inhabitants 
of  any  other.  It  is  in  this  manner  too  that  the  universality  of  the 
Chinese  language  extends  only  to  the  written  character,  and  that  the 
natives  of  Uie  two  extremities  of  the  empire,  who  read  the  same 
books,  and  understand  each  other  perfectly  on  paper,  are  all  but 
mutually  unintelligible  in  speech.  The  roots,  or  original  characters 
of  the  Chinese,  are  only  214  in  number,  and  might  indeed  be  reduced 
to  a  much  smaller  amount  by  a  little  dissection  and  analysis.  These 
are  combined  with  each  other  to  form  other  words,  or  express  other 
ideas,  very  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  individual  Arabic  nume- 
rals are  combined  to  express  the  infinite  varieties  of  numbers.  By  a 
species  of  analogy  they  may  be  oalled  the  alphabet  of  the  language ; 
with  the  difference  that  exists  between  an  alphabet  of  ideas  and  an 
alphabet  of  soimds.  These  roots  serve,  like  our  alphabeti  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  words  in  the  large  Chinese  dictionary,  a  national 
work  compiled  by  the  most  learned  persons  in  the  empire  more  than 
a  century  since^  by  order  of  the  enlightened  monarch  K&ng-hy.  Much 
consideration  ia  attached  by  the  Chinese  to  the  graphic  beauty  of 
their  written  characters.  The  two  most  usual  forms  of  their  charac- 
ters are  the  printed  and  the  written,  besides  which  there  are  the  seal, 
or  engraved  form,  and  one  or  two  othen.  The  printed  form  (analo- 
gous to  our  Roman  type)  lays  claim  only  to  clearness  and  accuracy ; 
but  the  written  combines  correctness  with  elegance.  It  may  suffice 
to  observe  generally,  that  the  grammar  of  the  language  is  extremely 
limited.  In  the  absence  of  all  inflexion,  of  which  &eir  characters  are 
utterly  incapable,  the  relation  of  words  to  each  other  in  a  sentence 
can  only  be  marked  by  their  position.  The  verb,  for  instance,  must 
always  precede  its  object^  and  follow  its  agent  The  oases  of  nouns 
and  pronouns  are  determined  by  prepositions,  as  tsoong  t'hien,  *  fr^m 
heaven.'  The  collocation  of  words  in  a  sentence  must  of  course  be  a 
matter  of  more  consequence  in  Chinese  than  in  those  languages  where 
the  relations  of  different  words  to  each  other  are  marked  by  the  dis- 
tinctions of  number,  gender,  case,  and  person,  as  shown  by  declension 
and  conjugation.  The  *  Notitia  Liogues  Sinic»'  of  the  Jesuit  Pr^mare 
is  perhaps  the  best  Chinese  grammar  ever  written.  Mr.  Meadows's 
'  Desultory  Notes  on  China '  i^ould  also  be  consulted  by  the  students 

Commerce,  ManvfactureM,  Ac — The  character  of  the  productions 
and  trade  of  China  has  been  noticed  in.  our  account  of  the  several 
provinces;  the  foreign  trade  generally  is  noticed  under  Canton,  and 
will  be  further  noticed  under  Shanq-hai  ;  and  the  English  trade  under 
HoNQ  KoNO.  The  principal  article  of  export  is  tea,  with  which 
China  supplies  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  The  total  quantity 
annually  exported  now  considerably  exceeds,  as  already  mentioned, 
100  millions  of  pounds.  Of  this  we  quantity  brought  into  Qreat 
Britain  in  1853,  was  70,735,682  lbs. ;  and  about  10  millions  of  pounds 
went  to  the  British  colonies  and  East  Indian  presidencies.  In  the 
same  year  above  20  millions  of  pounds  were  exported  to  the  United 
States ;  7  millions  to  Russia,  and  8  or  4  millions  to  all  other  countries. 
Raw  silk-thread  and  rilk  piece-goods  are  the  next  most  important 
artides  of  export.  About  20,000  bales  of  raw  silk  are  annually 
exported  to  England.  The  value  of  the  silk-ware  exported  is  about 
one-fourth  that  of  the  tea.  Nankeens  are  exported  somewhat  largeljr  to 
India.  Sugar,  sugar-candy,  cassia,  fancy-lackered  goods,  artides  made 
in  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell  &o.,  are  also  among  the 
exports.  The  treasure  exported  is  considerably  more  in  amount  than 
the  value  of  the  tea  exported. 

The  imports  of  manufactured  artides  are  comparatively  smalL 
Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  bardwarei  dook%  &a»  are  among  the 
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leading  articles.  Raw  materials  meet  with  a  mueh  readier  sale ;  of 
these  raw  cotton  is  by  far  the  most  important,  the  value  of  the 
cotton  imported  exceeding  half  the  value  of  the  tea  exported ;  but 
the  substance  for  which  the  demand  has  far  outstripped  that  of  ^ 
others  is  opium.  For  this  drug  all  ranks  and  classes  appear  to  have 
an  engroBsing  and  unappeasable  desire,  and  its  supply,  notwithstand- 
ing the  most  determined  efforts  of  the  government  to  suppress  its 
use,  has  become  of  the  first  conmiercial  importance.  The  value  of 
the  opium  imported  into  China  by  the  English,  exceeds  that  of  the 
tea  exported  from  the  empire.  It  is  to  pay  for  the  opium  imported 
that  the  large  amount  of  bullion  is  annually  sent  out  of  China.  In 
1852  treasure  to  the  amount  of  1,265,592^  was  remitted  through  Hong 
Kong  to  India  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  steamers 
alone,  to  pay  for  opium  brought  from  India,  and  sold  to  the  Chinese 
along  the  coast.  The  import  of  opium,  as  already  intimated,  was 
until  lately  strictly  prohibited,  and  it  was  in  endeavouring  to  enforce 
the  prohibition  that  the  disastrous  war  with  England  was  brought 
about.  Since  that  war  the  importation  has  gone  on  steadily  increas- 
ing, and  the  import  was  legalised  by  the  emperor  of  China,  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue,  on  the  fith  of  January,  1858. 

Large  as  is  the  foreign  commerce  of  China,  it  is  of  very  Inferior 
importance  to  its  internal  trade.  Even  in  tea,  the  great  foreign  staple, 
the  home  consumption  is,  if  recent  estimates  are  at  all  to  be  depended 
upon,  upwards  of  twenty  times  that  of  the  foreign  market.  But  the 
real  home  staple  commodities  are  rioe  and  salt.  Rice  is  in  universal 
use  among  the  vast  population,  and  its  culture,  transit,  and  sale 
afford  the  means  of  support  to  an  immense  number  of  persons.  Salt 
is  a  government  monopoly ;  its  production  is  on  an  enormous  scale. 
The  kiuds  used  are  rock-salt,  that  obtained  trora  salt-springs,  and  that 
prepared  in  large  square  fields  or  salterns  in  marshes  adjacent  to  the 
sea.  Mr.  Bajrrow  counted  in  the  vicinity  of  Ti^n-tslng  222  stacks  or 
hills  of  salt,  which  he  computed  to  contain  600  millions  of  pounds, 
besides  which  there  were  numerous  other  hills  incomplete. 

In  manufactures,  while  adhering  tenaciously  to  their  old  methods, 
the  Chinese  display  remarkable  skill  and  ingenuity.  The  superiority 
of  their  porcelain,  a  Chinese  invention,  was  maintained  for  many 
centuries,  and  even  now  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  surpaased  thouj^ 
it  may  be  equalled  in  quality,  however  it  may  be  in  design  and 
artistic  embellishment,  by  that  of  Europe.  Paper  is  another  article 
of  Chinese  invention,  and  the  fine  silky  Chinese  paper  is  still  preferred 
for  some  purposes  of  art  to  any  European  imitations  of  it.  In 
metal  the  Chinese  are  also  skilful  workmen.  Their  silks  and  other 
textile  manufiiotures  are  of  excellent  quality,  though  unable  to  com- 
pete in  the  market  with  the  machine-made  goods  of  Europe.  In 
preparing  lackered  goods,  ivory  carvings,  and  other  minutely  finished 
fimcy  articles  for  the  eastern  market,  they  display  the  most  admirable 
patience  and  ingenuity,  however  grotesque  their  productions  often 
are  as  works  of  art.  For  almost  all  the  ordinary  domestic  utensils, 
agricultural  and  mechanical  implements,  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
household  furniture,  and  the  various  matters  requisite  for  oomfort  or 
luxury,  the  Chinese  are  at  present-  independent  of  foreign  manufac- 
turers. As  European  goods  become  beti»r  known  they  will  doubtless 
become  more  generally  adopted ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  Chinese  mechanics,  from  their  remarkable  imitative 
talent  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  acquire  an  insight  into 
new  methods  of  working,  wiU  soon  be  able  to  produce  similar  goods 
at  such  prices  as  will  enable  them  to  maintain  their  standing  in  the 
home  market. 

The  weights,  measures^  and  money  of  China  are  noticed  under 
CAirroN. 

The  history  of  the  intercourse  with  England  belongs  essentially 
to  the  commerce  of  China,  and  not  to  its  general  history.  We  there- 
fore give  it  here. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  English  to  open  a  trade  with  China  waa 
in  1596,  when  three  ships,  b^uring  letters  from  Queen  Elizabeth, 
were  freighted  for  that  purpose,  but  they  were  lost  on  the  voyage 
out;  and  no  further  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  till  1687, 
when  four  merchant-ships  from  England  arrived  in  Macao  Roads.  In 
a  few  davs  they  sailed  up  to  the  Bocca  Tigris,  which  is  considered 
the  moutn  of  the  Canton  Kiver;  but  in  the  meantime  the  Portuguese, 
already  established  at  Macao  and  trading  with  the  Chinese,  had 
misrepresented  the  purposes  of  the  English,  who,  having  communi- 
cated with  the  manaarins,  were  directed  to  wait,  and  told  that  their 
wishes  should  be  attended  to.  A  few  days  afterwards  they  were, 
without  warning,  fired  upon  firom  the  fort  Incensed  by  this  act  of 
treachery,  they  sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  Canton,  stormed  the 
castle,  and  carried  off  the  guns.  A  further  communication  then 
took  place  with  the  mandarins,  who  laid  the  blame  on  the  Portuguese. 
Caigoes  were  supplied  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  guns  were  restored, 
and  the  English  ships  sailed  quietly  away.  Little  or  no  commercial 
intercourse  took  place  for  some  years  afterwards.  The  East  India 
Company  establisned  by  degrees  small  commercial  agencies  at  Amoy, 
at  Ning-po,  and  on  the  islands  of  Chusan  and  Formosa;  but  the 
trade,  owing  to  the  exactions  of  the  mandarins,  proved  so  trouble- 
some and  unprofitable,  that  the  Company  deemed  it  expedient  to 
withdraw  their  agents  from  those  places,  and  managed  to  establish  a 
trade  at  Canton,  which  continued  to  advance  but  slowly  and  with 
many  interruptions  in  consequence  of  the   high  duties   and  the 


exactions  to  which  It  was  subjected.  Only  one  ship  was  sent  to 
Canton  in  1784,  and  during  the  whole  of  1786  the  total  number  of 
European  ships  which  took  in  cargoes  at  Canton  was  only  ten,  of 
which  four  were  English,  two  French,  two  Dutch,  one  Swedish,  and 
one  Danish. 

The  exactions  and  insulting  assumption  of  superiority  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese  authorities,  as  well  as  disputes  with  the  French  and 
Portuguese,  led  occasionally  to  outrage  and  tumult;  but  the  trade 
at  Canton  continued  to  advance,  till  at  length  the  attention  of  the 
British  government  was  drawn  to  its  growing  importance,  and  in 
1788  Lord  Cathcart  was  appointed  ambassador  to  China;  he  died 
however  on  his  passage  out,  and  the  frigate  in  which  he  had  sailed 
returned  to  England.  In  1792  Lord  Macartney  sailed  from  England 
in  a  64-gun  ship  as  ambassador  to  the  Chinese  emperor  at  Peking, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Staunton,  afterwards  Sir  Geoi<ge  Staunton,  as 
secretary  of  legation,  chiefly  in  order  to  obtain  leave  to  trade  at 
Ning-po,  Tien-tsing,  Chusan,  and  other  places  besides  Canton.  The 
embassy  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  emperor,  in  his  communication 
to  the  king  of  England,  stated  that  British  commerce  was  to  be 
limited  to  the  port  of  Canton. 

After  the  mission  of  Lord  Macartney  the  general  condition  of  the 
English  at  Canton  was  considerably  improved ;  the  conduct  of  the 
mandarins  became  less  imperious ;  the  exactions  fewer  and  less 
annoying ;  and  though  some  of  the  heaviest  burdens  on  the  trade 
still  continued,  the  commereial  progress  of  the  Elnglish  was  tolerably 
quiet  and  rarely  interrupted. 

Interruptions  however  of  some  importance  occurred  in  1808,  and 
again  in  1814.  In  1816  Lord  Amherst  was  sent  on  an  embassy,  and 
though  his  mission  was  unsuccessful,  it  was  followed  by  a  longer  interval 
of  freedom  from  Chinese  annoyance  than  had  ever  before  been  expe* 
rienced.  From  1816  to  1829  only  a  single  stoppage  of  British  trade 
took  place,  except  a  short  interruption  in  1822,  arising  out  of  an 
unprovoked  attack  by  the  Chinese  on  some  of  the  crew  of  the  TopaM 
frigate,  who  were  taking  in  water  at  the  island  of  Lintin. 

The  exclusive  trade  of  the  East  India  Company  with  China 
terminated  in  April  1884,  and  several  private  ships  soon  afterwards 
quitted  Canton  with  caigoes  of  tea  for  the  British  Islands.  The  new 
Act  empowered  the  British  government  to  appoint  three  superin- 
tendents, with  certain  powers  over  the  private  tradera,  to  reside  at 
Canton,  but  the  Chinese  refused  to  receive  them  as  the  official 
notification  did  not  assume  the  form  of  a  petition,  and  Lord  Napier, 
the  chief  superintendent,  was  ordered  to  withdraw  from  Canton  to 
Macao.  The  order  was  not  complied  with;  and  in  September  the 
British  trade  was  entirely  suspended  by  direction  of  the  viceroy,  the 
residence  of  Lord  Napier  surrounded  by  soldien,  and  his  supplies  of 
provisions  cut  off  His  lordship  then  applied  for  the  assistance  of 
two  British  ships,  the  Imogene  and  Andromache,  which  sailed 
through  the  Bocca  Tigris,  silencing  the  batteries  as  they  passed,  and 
anchored  at  Whampoa.  Negotiations  were  then  entered  into,  but  in 
vain ;  and  in  order  no  longer  to  interrupt  the  trade  of  the  port.  Lord 
Napier  withdrew  to  Macao,  where,  on  October  11  of  the  same  year 
he  died. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  disputes  arising  out  of  the  Bmuggling 
transactions  in  opium,  and  the  constantly-recurring  requiry  that  all 
applications  to  the  Chinese  officials  should  assume  the  charaoter  of 
a  petition,  matters  went  on  much  as  usual  till  1838,  when  fresh 
disturbances  broke  out  in  consequence  of  the  smuggling  of  opium. 
Preparations  were  made  on  December  12th  to  strangle  a  Chinese 
opium-smuggler  in  the  square  immediately  in  front  of  the  Victories 
at  Canton,  which  the  Europeans  resisted,  and  a  riot  and  contest  with 
the  Chinese  ensued.  Captain  Elliot,  who  had  returned  to  Canton  as 
superintendent,  on  the  18th  published  a  notice,  requiring  all  British- 
owned  vessels  trading  in  opium  to  leave  the  river  within  three  days. 
The  Chinese  authorities  however  were  not  conciliated ;  on  Feb.  26, 
1889,  a  Chinese  opium-smuggler  was  strangled  in  flront  of  the 
factories,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Europeans ;  in  consequence 
of  which  all  the  foreign  flags  were  struck,  and  remonstrances  sent 
to  the  viceroy,  to  which  no  answer  was  returned. 

On  March  10,  Lin  Tsih  Sew  arrived  at  Canton  as  high  commissioner 
from  the  Imperial  court,  and  immediately  commenced  a  series  of 
measures  which  rendered  a  war  between  China  and  Great  Britain 
unavoidable.  In  consequence  of  Captain  Elliot's  order  (which  in 
fact  he  had  no  authority  to  make  nor  any  power  to  enforce)  the 
opium-vessels  had  left  the  river,  but  this  was  not  enough  for  Com* 
missioner  Lin,  who  issued  an  order  commanding  all  opium  in  British 
ships,  whether  in  the  Canton  River  or  on  the  coast  of  China,  to  be 
given  up  to  his  officers  that  it  might  be  destroyed.  On  the  19th  the 
foreign  residents  were  forbidden  to  leave  China.  Captain  Elliot 
joined  his  countrymen  in  the  factories,  which  were  now  surrounded 
by  Chinese  soldiers,  and  from  which  the  means  of  subsistence  were 
cut  off:  passports  were  refused ;  and  the  surrender  of  all  the  opium 
on  board  the  ships  was  demanded  of  him.  Under  these  ciroumstancea 
of  intimidation  20,288  chests  were  delivered  to  the  offloera  of  Com* 
missioner  Lin,  and  the  burning  and  destruction  oommenced  on  Jime  8, 
and  occupied  20  days.  In  July  Captain  Elliot  having  applied  for  a  naval 
force,  gave  notice  to  the  British  merchants  that  all  trade  was  to  be 
suspended,  and  that  tea,  the  produce  of  China,  would  not  be  admitted 
into  the  ports  of  Qreat  Britain  or  India.     In  August  the  Yolage 
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frigate  arrived,  and  Canton  was  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade.  In 
October  the  Hyacinth  joined  the  Volage,  and  the  two  frigates  were 
attacked  by  twenty-nine  war-junks,  which  were  beaten  off  with  great 
loss.  In  January  1840,  an  imperial  edict  directed  all  trade  with 
Great  Britain  to  cease  for  ever ;  the  fortifications  of  Canton  were 
repaired  and  strengthened ;  and  repeated  attacks  were  made  on  the 
British  ships,  which  were  constantly  receiving  additions,  the  command 
being  taken  by  Rear-Admiral  Elliot  in  the  Melville,  74.  A  small 
force  having  been  left  in  the  Canton  River  to  maintain  the  blockade, 
the  fleet  sailed  northward  along  the  coast  of  China.  On  July  2,  1840, 
a  boat  sent  into  Amoy  from  the  Blonde,  44  guns,  and  bearing  a  flag 
of  truce,  was  fired  upon.  The  Blonde  having  poured  in  her  broad- 
sides with  terrific  effect  on  the  batteries  and  war-junks,  sailed  away 
and  rejoined  the  fleet.  Ting-hai,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Chusan, 
was  taken  in  July,  after  a  slight  resistAnce ;  and  on  July  10,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  refusal  of  the  authorities  at  Ning-po  to  receive  a  letter 
from  Lord  Palmerston  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Emperor  of  China  at 
Peking;  a  blockade  was  announced  of  the  east  coast  of  China,  from 
Ning-po  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  the  most  commercial  part 
of  the  whole  seaboard  of  China. 

At  the  end  of  July  1840,  the  entire  British  force,  including  the 
squadron  which  had  sailed  to  the  north  together  with  the  fleet  assem- 
blod  in  the  Canton  River,  comprised  three  74-gun  ships,  two  of  44 
g^ns,  three  of  28  guns,  five  of  20  guns,  two  of  18  guns,  one  of  10  guns, 
a  large  troop-ship,  four  armed  steamers,  and  twenty-seven  transports, 
having  on  board  three  raiments  of  soldiers,  a  body  of  Bengal  volun- 
teers, and  a  corps  of  Madras  sappers  and  miners. 

On  the  11th  of  August^  1840,  the  Madagascar  steamer,  with  Captain 
Elliot  on  board,  entered  the  Peiho,  which  flows  past  Peking  on  the 
south  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Pe-tcbe-li,  where  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
arrived  a  few  days  afterwards.  Lord  Palmerston's  oommunicatioli 
was  now  received,  and  forwarded  to  the  emperor  at  Peking,  and  a 
conference  took  place  near  the  town  of  Tien-tsing  between  Captain 
Elliot  and  Keshen,  the  governor  of  the  province.  Some  unavailing 
negotiations  took  place,  until  in  consequence  of  the  violation  of  the 
truce,  the  forts  of  Chuenpee  and  Tae-cok-tow  were  stormed  and 
carried.  These  are  the  lowest  forts  in  ascending  the  Canton  River. 
On  the  same  day  the  Chinese  squadron  of  war-junks  collected  in 
Anson's  Bay,  under  Admiral  Kwan,  was  destroyed,  and  eighty  guns 
taken.  On  the  following  morning,  a  boat  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  was 
sent  off  to  the  flag-ship  by  Admiral  Kwan,  with  a  communication  to 
Captain  Elliot  Negotiations  again  commenced,  the  fleet  retired  to 
Chuenpee,  and  on  the  20th  of  January  1841,  Captain  Elliot  announced 
that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded  with  Keshen,  by  which  the 
island  of  Hong  Kong  was  to  be  ceded  to  the  British,  six  millions  of 
dollars  were  to  be  paid  as  indemnity,  and  trade  was  to  be  resumed  at 
Canton  within  ten  days. 

The  forts  at  Chuenpee  were  then  given  up,  and  the  British  took 
formal  possession  of  Hong  Kong  on  January  26.  No  proclamation 
however  was  issued  for  opening  the  trade  at  Canton,  and  there  were 
rumours  of  warlike  prepiurationa  going  on  up  the  river.  Captain 
Elliot  waited  till  February  10 ;  he  then  went  up  to  Canton,  and  fresh 
negotiations  commenced ;  but  on  the  20th  Keshen  published  an  edict 
which  he  had  received  from  the  emperor,  rejecting  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  British,  who  then  made  immediate  preparations  for 
resuming  hostilities.  All  the  Bogue  forts  were  taken,  and  their 
defenders  killed  or  dispersed.  The  fleet  proceeded  up  the  river  on 
February  27,  and  found  other  defences  prepared  a  little  below  the 
island  of  Whampoa,  consisting  of  mud  forts,  war-junks,  and  a  great 
i-aft  across  the  river,  very  solid  and  strongly  constructed.  All  these 
defences  were  destroyed,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  attack  Canton. 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  arrived  from  Madras,  and  assumed  the  chief  command 
of  all  the  land  forces. 

On  March  18  the  forts  and  all  the  other  defences  of  Canton  were 
taken,  the  war-junks  and  armed  boats  all  dispersed  or  destroyed,  and 
the  city  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  British.  Nothing  further  was  done 
on  the  19tb,  and  on  the  20th  a  suspension  of  hostilities  was  agreed 
upon  between  Captain  Elliot  and  the  new  imperial  commissioner, 
Yang-Fang.  Again  a  negotiation  was  entered  into,  but  while  it  was 
carried  on,  a  plot  was  laid  for  destroying  the  fleet.  On  the  night  of 
May  20,  the  sentries  discovered  several  dark-looking  masses  dropping 
down  the  river;  these  proved  to  be  fire-rafts,  consisting  of  lx>aU 
chained  together  in  twos  and  threes  so  aa  to  hang  across  the  bows  of 
a  ship  while  the  combustibles  were  burning.  They  were  set  on  fire 
by  those  who  had  the  charge  of  them,  when  the  Nemesis  and  boats 
immediately  dashed  among  them,  and  towed  them  out  of  the  way  of 
the  ships.  Many  of  them  drifted  on  shore,  and  set  fire  to  the  suburbs 
of  the  town,  while  masses  of  fire  were  seen  floating  down  the  river  on 
all  sides. 

On  May  25  the  heights  which  command  the  city  of  Canton  were 
carried  by  the  British  troops,  when  a  flag  of  truce  was  displayed,  and 
on  the  27th  the  Chinese  authorities  agreed  to  pay  six  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  ransom  of  the  city.  Hostilities  were  consequently 
suspended,  five  millions  of  dollars  were  paid,  and  security  given  for 
the  other  million.  The  British  forces  tnen  withdrew  from  Canton ; 
early  in  June  all  the  ships  of  war  and  transports  were  again  at  Hong 
Kong,  and  in  July  the  Canton  trade  was  re-opened.   . 

In  August  1841|  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  arrived  in  Macao  Roads,  as 


sole  plenipotentiary  and  chief  superintendent  of  trade  in  China.  A 
large  naval  force  was  placed  at  hia  disposal,  by  which  the  large  towns 
of  Amoy,  Ting-hai,  Chin-hai,  Ning-po,  Shang-hai,  and  several  other 
places  were  taken  possession  of;  and  in  July  1842,  a  portion  of  the 
fleet  ascended  the  Yang-tse-kiang  in  order  to  attack  Nanking.  At  day- 
light on  August  14  the  attack  was  ordered  to  be  made,  which  the 
commissioners  were  informed  nothing  could  suspend  except  the  pro- 
duction of  a  document  bearing  the  emperor's  signature,  and  author- 
ising them  to  treat  definitively  of  peacei  After  midnight,  and  just 
three  hours  before  the  attack  was  to  have  commenced,  the  required 
document  was  produced,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  ensued,  and  on 
August  29,  1842,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  by  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  K  eying,  Elephoo,  and 
Neukien,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  The  emperor's 
entire  assent  to  the  treaty  was  received  on  September  15. 

The  most  important  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1 842  are  as  follows : — 
British  subjects  are  allowed  to  reside  at  the  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy, 
Foo-chow,  Ning-po,  and  Shang-hai,  and  a  consul  is  to  be  appointed  to 
reside  at  each  of  the  five  ports.  The  island  of  Hong  Kong  ia  ceded  in 
perpetuity  to  Great  Britain.  The  Emperor  of  China  agrees  to  pay 
twenty-one  millions  of  dollars.  The  company  of  Hong  merchants  are 
dissolved,  and  British  merchants  are  permitted  to  carry  on  their  mer- 
cantile transactions  with  any  persons  whatever.  All  British  subjects, 
whether  natives  of  Europe  or  India,  who  may  be  in  confinement  in 
any  part  of  China,  to  be  unconditionally  released.  Tables  of  tariff  to 
be  established  at  each  of  the  five  porta.  Correspondence  between  the 
officers  of  both  governments  to  be  on  terms  of  equality. 

A  supplementary  treaty  was  signed  at  Hoomun-chae,  October  8, 
1843,  to  which  is  attached  the  tariff  of  export  and  import  duties 
which  are  to  be  paid  at  the  five  ports.  The  principal  articles  relate 
chiefly  to  commercial  arrangements,  to  the  arrest  and  punishment  of 
offences  committed  by  British  and  Chinese  subjects,  and  to  the  sta- 
tioning of  a  British  cruiser  at  each  of  the  five  ports,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  good  order  among  the  crews  of  the  merchant  vessels,  and  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  British  consuls.  From  this  period  the 
intercourse  has  always  been  peadeful  and  uninterrupted. 

OovefTtmcnt, — The  government  of  China  is  in  principle  an  absolute 
despotism,  and  the  succession  depends  on  the  will  and  nomination  of 
the  reigning  emperor.  The  authority  of  a  father  over  his  family  is 
well  known  to  be  the  exemplar  or  type  of  political  rule  in  the  country. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  first  of  the  '  Four  Books  *  of  Confucius  to  inciil- 
cate  that  from  the  knowledge  and  government  of  oneself  must  pro- 
ceed the  proper  economy  and  government  of  a  family ;  and  from  the 
government  of  a  family  that  of  a  province  and  of  a  kingdom.  The 
emperor  is  called  the  father  of  the  empire ;  the  viceroy  the  father  of 
the  province  over  which  he  presides;  and  the  mandarin,  or  magis- 
trate, of  the  city  which  he  governs ;  and  the  father  of  every  family  is 
the  absolute  ruler  of  his  own  household.  "  There  is  nothing  more 
remarkable,"  observes  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  "  in  their  ritual  and  in  their 
criminal  code  than  the  exact  parallel  which  is  studiously  kept  up 
between  the  relations  in  which  every  person  stands  to  his  own  parent 
and  to  the  emperor.  For  similar  offences  against  both  he  suffers 
similar  punishments ;  and  at  the  death  of  both  he  mourns  the  same 
time  and  goes  the  same  period  unshaven ;  and  both  possess  nearly  the 
same  power  over  his  person."  The  emperor  is  head  of  the  state  reli- 
gion, and,  as  high-priest  of  the  empire,  can  alone,  with  his  immediate 
representatives,  sacrifice  in  the  government  temples.  No  hierarchy 
is  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  nor  any  priesthood  attached  to 
the  Confucian  or  state  religion,  as  the  sovereign  and  his  great  officers 
perform  that  part.  The  two  separate  religious  orders  of  Fo  (Budha) 
and  Taou,  which  are  only  tolerated  and  not  maintained  by  the 
government,  derive  support  entirely  from  their  own  funds,  or  from 
voluntary  private  contributions. 

With  respect  to  the  machinery  of  civil  government^  the  emperor's 
principal  ministers  form  the  *  interior  council  chamber,'  and  the  chief 
councillors  are  four  in  number,  two  Tartars  and  two  Chinese ;  the 
former  always  taking  precedence.  Below  these  are  a  number  of 
assessors,  who  form  the  chief  council  of  state.  The  body  whence 
these  chief  ministers  are  generally  selected  U  the  H&n-lin,  a  sort  of 
imperial  college,  or  National  Institute.  The  details  of  government 
business  are  distributed  among  six  boards  or  tribunals,  namely, 
1.  The  board  of  civU  appointment,  which  takes  cognisance  of  the 
conduct  and  administration  of  all  civil  officers;  2.  The  board  of 
revenues,  which  regulates  all  fiscal  matters ;  3.  The  board  of  rites 
and  ceremonies ;  4.  The  military  board ;  5.  The  supreme  tribunal  of 
criminal  jurisdiction ;  6.  The  board  of  public  works.  A  very  peculiar 
feature  of  the  government  is  observable  in  the  Too-chii-yuen,  or  office 
of  censors,  the  members  of  which  are  generally  styled  Yushe.  There 
are  two  presidents,  a  Tartar  and  a  Chinese,  and  the  members  consist 
in  all  of  about  forty  or  fifty,  several  of  whom  are  sent  to  various  parts 
of  the  empire  as  imperial  inspectors,  or  perhaps,  more  properly 
speaking,  spies.  By  the  ancient  custom  of  the  empire  they  are  privi- 
leged to  present  any  remonstrance  to  the  sovereign  without  danger  of 
losing  their  lives ;  but  they  are  frequently  degraded  if  their  advice  is 
unwelcome.  The  provinces  are  placed  under  the  principal  charge, 
either  singly,  of  a  Foo-yuen,  or  governor ;  or  two  provinces  together 
are  made  subject  to  a  Tsoong-to,  or  general  governor,  who  has  a  Foo- 
yuen  under  lum  for  each  single  province.    Canton  and  its  adjoining 
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proviooe  are  together  subject  to  the  Tsoong-tOi  oommonly  called  by 
European's  the  Viceroy. 

In  each  separate  province  there  is  a  chief  criminal  judge  and  a 
treasurer,  the  latter  having  usually  cognisance  of  civil  suits,  but  his 
special  business  is  the  charge  of  the  territorial  revenue.  .  With  this 
he  first  of  all  defrays  the  civil  and  military  expenses  of  his  province, 
and  whatever  surplus  remains  is  remitted  by  him  to  Peking.  The 
cfubordinate  cities  and  districts  of  each  province  in  the  three  ranks  of 
Foo,  Chow,  and  Hien,  are  under  the  change  of  their  respective  magis- 
trates, who  take  their  rank  and  titles  from  the  cities  they  govern. 
The  total  number  of  civil  magistrates  throughout  China  is  estimated  at 
14,000.  At  Canton  the  amount  and  importance  of  the  European 
trade  has  given  rise  to  the  special  appointment  of  the  Haeku&n,  or 
commissioner  of  customs,  called  by  Europeans  Hoppo,  who  ranks  as 
third  in  the  province,  but  has  no  territorial  jurisdiction  beyond  the 
trade.  No  individual  in  China  can  hold  a  magistracy  in  his  own 
province;  and  each  public  officer  is  changed  about  once  in  three 
years,  to  prevent  growing  connexions  with  those  under  his  govern- 
ment. A  son,  a  brother,  or  any  other  very  near  relation,  cannot  hold 
office  under  a  corresponding  relative.  The  various  degrees  of  civil 
and  military  offices  are  partly  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  the  ball 
which  they  wear  at  the  apex  or  point  of  their  conical  caps.  These 
are  red,  light  blue,  dark  blue,  crystal,  white-stone,  and  gilt.  Each 
ball  is  accompanied  by  its  corresponding  badge,  which  is  a  piece  of 
silk  embroidery,  about  a  foot  square,  with  the  representation  of  a 
bird,  or  other  device,  on  the  breast  and  back  of  the  ceremonial  habit ; 
together  with  a  collar  or  necklace  of  very  large  beads,  down  to  the 
waist. 

The  whole  amount  of  military  throughout  the  empire,  including 
the  militia  of  each  district,  has  been  estimated  at  700,000,  of  which 
the  largest  portion  are  fixed  to  their  native  districts,  and  cultivate  the 
land,  or  follow  some  other  pursuit.  The  whole  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  military  tribunal,  or  board,  at  Peking.  The  trusty  Tartar 
troops  are  ranged  under  the  eight  standards,  each  of  them  comprising 
10.000  men,  and  making  a  total  of  80,000  for  a  standing  army. 
Very  few  mounted  soldiers  were  seen  by  either  of  our  embassies, 
and  whatever  may  be  their  actual  amount,  they  are  said  to  be  nearly 
all  Tartars.  A  great  difiference  seems  to  exi^t  between  the  pay  of 
Tartars  and  Chinese.  One  of  the  former,  being  a  foot-soldier,  receives 
about  fivepence  a  day,  with  an  allowance  of  rice ;  one  of  the  latter 
only  fourpence  a  day,  without  the  rice.  The  principal  arms  of  Uie 
cavalry  are  bows  and  arrows,  the  bow  being  of  elastic  wood  and  horn 
combined,  with  a  string  of  silk.  Their  swords  are  generally  ill  made, 
and  their  matchlocks  are  considered  by  them  as  inferior  weapons  to 
the  bow  and  arrow.  Some  are  provided  with  shields,  composed  of 
rattans  turned  spirally  round  a  centre.  In  the  recent  war  with 
England  it  was  made  very  evident  that  where  there  was  (as  often  was 
the  case  with  the  Tartar  troops)  the  greatest  bravery,  they  were 
utterly  inefficient  against  European  soldiers. 

The  residence  of  the  emperor  and  his  court  for  some  hundreds  of 
years  past  has  been  removed  from  Nanking  to  Peking,  a  city  whose 
population  has  been  stated  at  double  that  of  London ;  but  various 
reasons  conduce  to  render  this  altogether  improbable.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  extent  of  the  area  inclosed  within  its  walls,  there 
are  so  many  open  spaoes  of  great  extent,  that  it  is  difficulty  taking  the 
lowness  of  the  one-storied  buildings  into  consideration,  to  imagine 
how  such  an  immense  number  can  exist  within  its  precincts.  A 
large  portion  of  the  northern  or  Tartarian  city  is  occupied  by  the 
inclosure  which  contains  the  palace  and  pleasure  grounds  of  the 
emperor;  the  remainder  is  studded  over  at  intervsds  with  official 
or  religious  buildings,  all  of  them  surrounded  by  large  open  courts ; 
and  the  Chinese  city  to  the  south  has  some  veiy  extensive  spaoes  occu- 
pied by  immensely-spreading  public  buildings,  with  grounds  attached. 
There  arer  besides  large  sheets  of  water,  and  gardens  devoted  to  ike 
growth  of  vegetables  for  the  city.  The  streets  of  Canton  and  of 
most  of  the  cities  are  extremely  narrow,  admitting  only  three  or 
four  foot  passengers  abreast;  but  the  principal  tiioroughfJEires  of 
Peking,  connecting  its  different  gates,  are  fully  one  hundred  feet 
in  width. 

Eevenuu,^-The  revenues  of  China  are  derived  principally  from  a 
land-tax,  and  the  monopoly  of  salt,  to  which  are  to  be  added  some- 
thing for  customs  and  transit-duties ;  and  a  considerable  sum  from 
the  recently  imposed  duty  on  the  importation  of  opium.  At  the 
Manchow  conquest  a  capitation  or  poll-tax  was  imposed,  but  this 
was  soon  taken  off  again ;  and  the  second  emperor  of  the  dynasty 
ordained  that  the  land-tax,  which  under  the  Chinese  had  been  taken 
from  the  cultivators,  should  ever  after  be  taken  from  the  land-owners. 
The  subject  of  the  Chinese  revenues  seems  never  before  to  have  been 
very  clearly  understood.  From  the  produce  of  taxation  in  each  pro- 
vince, the  treasurer  of  that  province  deducts  the  civil  and  military 
expenses,  and  jail  outlays,  whether  for  public  works  or  otherwise, 
remitting  the  surplus  to  Peking  either  in  money  or  kind.  This  sur- 
plus has  been  the  only  point  dearly  ascertained,  and  it  has  been  very 
erroneously  mistaken  for  the  gross  amount  of  the  revenue.  The 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  real  expense  that  attends  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire  arises  from  a  considerable  portion  of  the  taxes 
being  levied  in  commodities  instead  of  money,  as  grain,  salt,  silks, 
and  stores  of  different  sorts.    A  portion  of  the  allowanoes  of  public 
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servants,  especially  at  Peking,  as  well  as  of  the  stipends  of  imperial 
relatives,  is  paid  in  the  shape  of  rations  and  supplies.  Du  Halde 
states  the  total  revenue  of  the  empire,  including  the  provinces, 
at  "about  200  millions  of  taels  (or  upwards  of  60  millions 
sterling),  of  which  only  12  millions  sterling  are  transmitted  to 
Peking:"  and  more  recently  obtained  information  appears  to  confirm 
his  statement. 

Laws, — We  possess  a  translation  of  the  Tartar-Chinese  penal  code, 
from  Sir  (George  Staunton,  and  this  specimen  of  legislation  presents  a 
very  advantageous  comparison  with  other  Asiatic  systems.  If  we 
estimate  Chinese  legislation  by  its  result,  we  shall  find  it  (as  Sir 
George  Staunton  observes)  wholly  inconsLstent  with  the  hypothesis 
of  a  very  bad  government,  or  a  very  vicious  state  of  society.  Mr. 
Ellis,  who  had  long  been  in  Persia  and  India,  pronounced  China 
"  superior  to  the  other  countries  of  Asia,  both  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment and  the  general  aspect  of  society;"  and  adds,  "that  the  laws 
are  more  generally  known,  and  more  equally  administered;  that 
those  examples  of  oppression,  accompanied  with  infliction  of  bar- 
barous punishment,  which  offend  the  eye  and  distress  the  feelings  of 
the  most  hurried  traveller  in  other  Asiatic  countries,  are  scarcely  to 
be  met  with  in  China;  that  the  proportion  which  the  middling 
orders  bear  to  the  other  classes  of  the  community  appeared  to  be 
considerable ;  that,  compared  vrith  Turkey,  Persia,  and  other  parts 
of  India,  an  impression  was  produced  highly  favourable  to  the  com- 
parative situation  of  the  lower  orders."  It  is  a  popular  maxim  with 
the  Chinese,  that  to  violate  the  law  is  the  same  crime  in  the  emperor 
as  in  a  subject.  "  This  plainly  intimates  (observes  Sir  J.  F.  Davis) 
that  there  are  certain  sanctions  which  the  people  in  general  look 
upon  as  superior  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign  himself  ^  these  are  con- 
tained in  their  sacred  books,  whose  principled  literally, '  salus  populi 
suprema  lex :'  and  however  much  this  principle  may  at  times  be 
violated  under  the  pressure  of  a  foreign  Tartar  dominion,  it  never- 
theless continues  to  be  recognised,  and  must  doubtless  exercise  more 
or  less  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  government" 

History. — ^Without  attempting  to  deny  to  the  historical  records  of 
the  Chinese  empire  a  very  high  degree  of  antiquity,  it  is  now  pretty 
generally  admitted,  on  the  testimony  of  the  most  respectable  native 
historians,  that  this  point  has  been  considerably  exaggerated.  The 
persons  styled  Fohy,  Shin-noong,  and  their  immediate  successors, 
must  be  ranged  rather  under  the  head  of  mythology  than  of  history ; 
resembling  those  demi-gods  and  heroes  of  Qredan  fable  who  rescued 
mankind  from  primevtd  barbarism.  The  fabulous  part  of  Chinese 
history  commences  with  Puftn-koo,  who  is  represented  in  a  dress  of 
leaves,  and  concerning  whom  everything  is  wild  and  obscure.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  followed  by  a  number  of  persons  with  fanciful 
names,  who  in  the  style  of  the  Hindoo  chronology  reigned  for  thou- 
sands of  years  imtil  the  appearance  of  Fohy,  who  is  said  to  have 
invented  the  arts  of  music  and  numbers,  and  taught  his  subjects  to 
live  in  a  civilised  state.  At  length  came  Taou  and  Shun,  who  are 
stated  to  have  been  the  patterns  of  all  Chinese  emperors.  To  the 
age  of  Shun  they  refer  their  tradition  of  an  extensive  flooding  of  the 
lands,  which  by  some  has  been  identified  with  the  Mosaic  deluge.  It 
was  for  his  merit  in  draining  the  country,  or  drawing  off  the  waters 
of  the  great  inundation,  in  which  he  was  employed  eight  years,  that 
'Yu  the  Qreat'  was  diosen  by  Shun  for  his  successor.  He  com- 
menced the  period  called  Hea,  upwards  of  2100  years  before  Christ ; 
and  tiie  whole  of  the  long  space  of  time  included  under  Hea  and 
Shang  is  full  of  the  marvellous,  until  Woo-wong  was  called  upon  to 
depose  a  tyrannical  emperor,  the  last  of  the  Shang,  about  1100  years 
before  Christ.  With  him  began  the  period  of  G^ow,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  commencement  of  authentic  history,  and  during 
which  Confucius  himself  lived.  Though  it  might  be  going  too  far 
to  condemn  all  that  precedes  that  period  as  absolutely  fabulous,  it  ia 
still  so  much  mixed  up  with  fable  as  hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of 
history. 

The  race  of  Chow  filled  the  long  period  of  800  years,  during 
which  China  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  a  number  of  petty 
independent  states  engaged  in  perpetual  disputes  with  each  other. 
The  king  of  Tsin  had  long  been  growing  powerful  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  states ;  he  fought  against  six  nations,  and  at  length  com- 
pelled them  all  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  The  chief  government 
began  now  to  assume  the  aspect  of  an  empire  which  comprehended 
that  half  of  modem  China  lying  to  the  north  of  the  great  river  Kiang, 
but  which  was  doomed  after  &e  lapse  of  some  centuries  to  be  split 
again  into  several  parts.  The  first  emperor  of  the  Tsin  dynasty  ren- 
dered himself  famous  by  the  erection  of  the  Qreat  Wall  which  has 
now  stood  for  2000  years,  as  well  as  by  ordering  all  the  books  of  the 
learned  (including  the  writings  of  Confudus)  to  be  cast  into  the 
flames. 

About  the  year  B.C.  201  the  race  of  Tain  was  succeeded  by  that  of 
H&n,  which  filled  one  of  the  most  celebrated  periods  of  Chinese  history. 
It  was  now  that  the  Tartars  became  the  cause  of  endless  disquiet  to 
their  more  civilised  and  peaceful  neighbours,  who  were  frequently 
obliged  to  buy  them  off  with  tribute.  The  period  of  the  Jan-kuo,  or 
'  Three  States,'  into  which  the  country  was  divided  towards  the  close 
of  Hftn,  about  a.d.  184,  is  a  favourite  subject  of  the  historical  plays 
and  romances  of  the  Chmese.  The  leader  of  one  of  these '  Three 
States'  hATing  at  length  obtained  the  soTereignty,  established  the 
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Mpital  in  his  own  country  HonAn,  and  eommenoed  a  new  dynasty. 
In  oonsequenoe  of  the  distractions  which  had  arisen  from  women 
and  eunuchs  interfering  in  affairs  of  government  during  the  period  of 
the '  Three  States/  a  kind  of  salique  law  was  passed  that  **  queens  should 
not  reign  nor  assist  in  public  matters;"  and  accordingly  we  meet  with 
no  female  sovereigns  in  their  history. 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  race  of  monarchs  in  416  China  became 
divided  into  two  principal  kingdoms,  Nanking  being  the  capital  of 
the  southern  one  and  Honftn  of  the  northern.  For  about  200  years 
afterwards  five  successive  races  (Woo-tae)  rapidly  followed  each  other, 
and  the  salutary  rule  of  hereditary  succession  being  constantly  violated 
by  the  strongest,  the  whole  history  of  the  interval  is  a  mere  record  of 
contests  and  crimes.  At  length  in  585  the  north  and  south  of  modern 
China  were  united  for  the  first  time  in  one  empire,  the  capital  of  which 
was  fixed  at  HonAn.  The  last  of  the  five  contending  races  was  soon 
after  deposed  by  Ly-yuen,  who  in  622  founded  the  dynasty  of  T&ng. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  certain  Christians  of  the  Nestorian 
Church  first  came  to  China  about  this  time.  It  is  recorded  that 
foreigners  arrived  having  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes.  According  to  the 
Jesuits,  whom  Du  Halde  has  quoted,  a  stone  monument  was  found 
by  them  in  Shen-ai  with  the  cross,  an  abstract  of  the  Christian  law, 
and  the  names  of  seventy-two  preachers  in  Syriac  characters  bearing 
the  date  of  640.  The  dynasty  of  T&ng  was  put  an  end  to  by  a  power- 
ful leader  in  the  year  897,  and  the  whole  coimtry  was  thrown  into  a 
state  of  war  and  confusion,  with  several  aspirants  to  the  sovereignty. 
This  period,  which  lasted  about  fifty-three  years^  is  principally  dis- 
tinguished by  the  incursions  of  the  Tartar  people  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  Great  Wall,  who  being  encouraged  by  the  unsettled  and 
divided  state  of  the  country  gave  great  trouble  by  their  inroads.  After 
a  succession  of  civil  wtfb  Tae-tsoo,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Soong 
dynasty,  wsi  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  military  leaders,  950.  The 
art  cf  prin<mg  having  been  just  previously  invented  (about  500  yearn 
before  it  was  known  to  us),  the  multiplication  of  books  became  a 
principal  cause  of  the  literary  character  of  the  nge  of  Soong.  The 
Chinese  however  being  much  less  warlike  than  learned,  the  eastern 
Tartars  advanced  apace ;  they  took  possession  of  a  part  of  northern 
China,  and  threatened  the  whole  country.  They  were  destined  soon 
to  be  checked,  not  by  the  Chinese,  but  by  the  Mongols,  who  inhabited 
the  countries  which  extend  from  the  north-western  provinces  of  China 
to  Tibet  and  Samarcand.  They  had  already  conquered  India,  and 
being  now  called  in  against  the  Kin  or  Eastern  Tartars,  they  soon 
subdued  both  them  and  the  enervated  Chinese,  whom  they  had  been 
invited  to  protect  The  Mongols  might  be  said  to  be  masters  of  the 
noHhem  part  of  modem  China  from  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
Kublai  Khan,  finding  himself  possessed  of  the  provinces  bordering  on 
the  Wall  with  Peking  for  his  capital,  sent  his  army  against  the  last 
sovereign  of  the  Soong  dynasty,  then  a  child.  Little  or  no  resistance 
was  offered  to  the  Mongols,  who  exercised  great  cruelty  on  the  van- 
quished. The  remains  of  the  Chinese  court  betook  themselves  to  the 
sea  near  Canton,  and  perished  with  the  emperor,  1281.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  qualities  of  Kublai  Khan,  whidi  were  calculated 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  dominion,  his  successors  of  the 
Tueu  race,  as  they  are  called,  by  their  rapid  degeneracy  caused  the 
empire  to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Mongol  race  in  a  little  more 
than  eighty  years'  time.  Enervated  by  the  climate  and  vices  of  the 
south  they  quickly  lost  the  courage  and  hardihood  which  had  put 
the  oouulry  in  possession  of  their  ancestors ;  and  Shun-ty,  the  ninth 
emperor  in  succession,  was  compelled  to  resign  the  empire  to  a 
Chinese^  The  new  sovereign  who  commenced  the  native  dynasty  of 
Ming,  1366,  selected  Nanking  as  his  capital,  erecting  Peking  into  a 
principality  for  one  of  his  younger  sons,  Yoong-lo.  When  this  prince 
succeeded  as  third  emperor  of  his  &mily  the  capital  was  finally  trans- 
ferred (1408)  to  Peking ;  a  principal  reason  perhaps  being  the  necessity 
of  keeping  in  check  the  Eastern  Tartars,  who  had  been  joined  by  some 
of  the  refugees  among  the  expelled  Mongols.  From  this  union  sprung 
the  Manchows,  who  were  destined  at  length  to  expel  the  Chinese 
dynasty  and  establinh  a  permanent  Tartar  dominion.  In  the  year 
1618  Wan-liS,  the  thirteenth  emperor  of  the  Chinese  dynasty,  being 
on  the  throne,  a  war  commenced  with  these  Manchows ;  and  the 
empire  passed  in  1644  to  Shuncby,  the  first  of  the  Ta-tsing  race,  of 
whom  the  seventh  emperor  is  now  reigning.  Such  is  the  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  revolutions  in  the  history  of  this  ancient  empire, 
which  for  nearly  two  centuries  past  has  been  governed  by  a  foreign 
race,  who  had  the  sagacity  to  adopt  the  political  and  sodal  system  of 
a  nation  which  so  greatly  out-numbered  themselves. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  long-continued  quiet  of  the  empire 
has  been  twice  rudely  disturbed;  first  by  the  war  with  England,  of 
which  we  have  alreaidy  spoken,  and  since  that  by  the  insurrection 
which  is  still  i-aging,  and  which  threatens  to  overturn  the  reigning 
dynasty.  Of  the  real  nature  of  this  rebellion  we  are  at  present  in 
ignorance.  Early  in  1851  rumours  were  spread  of  a  revolutionary 
movement  having  broken  out  in  the  southern  province  of  Quongsi 
At  first  it  was  little  heeded ;  but  when  month  after  month  passed 
away  and  it  rem:uned  onrepressed,  its  progress  attracted  great  atten- 
tiou,  and  the  Imperial  government  watched  the  movement  with  much 
anxiety.  The  insurgents  continued  to  increase  in  number  and  daring; 
while  the  Imperialists  appeared  to  offer  but  a  feeble  resistance.  Town 
after  town  fell  into  their  hands,  and  in  March  1852  they  took  the 


important  city  of  Nanking.  In  May  of  the  following  year  the  port- 
town  of  Amoy  was  taken,  which  has  however  been  since  re-taken.  In 
September  1853  Shang-hai,  the  next  commercial  city  to  Canton,  was 
captured.  The  insui^ents  have  continued  to  gain  ground,  meeting 
in  remarkably  few  instances  with  any  decided  reverse.  By  the  latest 
intelligence  received  (in  February,  1854)  it  appears  that  the  main 
army  is  within  50  or  60  miles  of  Peking,  and  a  very  lar^e  part  of  China 
is  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  As  we  said  before,  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  real  character  of 
the  movement  beyond  that  of  its  being  intended  to  overthrow  the 
reigning  Manchow,  and  as  it  appears  to  restore  the  Ming  dynasty. 
By  many  it  is  believed  to  have  a  religious  origin,  and  to  be  mainly  or 
equally  directed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  state  worship. 
Tnere  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  decidedly  religious  zeal  of  some  kind 
pervades  the  camp  of  the  insui^euts,  and  that  a  good  deal  of  religious 
mystery  is  thrown  over  the  proceedings  of  the  leaders.  But  that  it  is 
of  a  Christian  and  even  Protestant  character,  as  many  affirm,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  believe.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  great 
success  of  the  movement  is  that  it  was  set  a-going  by  certain  secret 
societies,  the  existence  of  which  has  long  been  known  to  Europeans, 
and  the  branches  and  ramifications  of  which  have  been  for  many  years 
past  stretching  throughout  every  part  of  the  empire  and  gaining  over 
members  from  all  grades  of  Chinese  society.  This  will  account  both 
for  the  slight  opposition  offered  by  the  Chinese  authorities  and  the 
feady  acquiescence  of  the  general  population ;  while  the  watchwords 
and  religious  solemnities  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  may  be 
parts  of  the  original  system  of  the  secret  societies. 

As  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  China  was  frequently 
divided  into  two  or  three  states,  the  northern  portion  of  it  was  called 
by  the  adjacent  nations  of  Central  Asia  'Cathay,'  and  imder  this  name 
it  became  known  to  the  Russians  and  Mongols,  whilst  the  inhabitants 
of  India  called  the  southern  part '  Chin,'  under  which  name  the  Portu- 
guese and  other  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  it.  In  the  17th 
century,  and  not  before,  it  was  ascertained  that  Cathay  was  Chinay 
and  that  the  great  town  of  Cambalii  was  identical  with  Peking. 

(Du  Halde;  Staunton;  Lindsay;  Bitter;  Davis,  China;  Gutxlafi^ 
China  Opened;  KbIX,  Narrative  of  Voyages  and  Services  of  the  'Nemesis;' 
Meadows,  DetvJtory  Notes  on  the  Government  etnd  People  of  China/ 
Fortune,  Tea  Districts  of  China;  Callery  and  Yvan,  Insurreetian  in 
China;  Parliamentary  PaperSt  &c.)     [i9ee  Supplkmeitt.] 

CUINCHAS,  a  group  of  three  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Pisco,  on  the 
coast  of  Peru,  Ue  between  18"  and  14°  8.  lat,  76*  and  77"  W.  long. 
They  are  naturally  bare  rocks,  without  a  sign  of  vegetation  of  any 
sort,  but  they  have  obtained  great  celebrity  for  the  vast  quantities  of 
guano  with  which  they  are  covered.  The  islands  lie  nearly  north  and 
south,  and  are  separated  by  channels  from  one  mile  to  two  miles 
broad.  In  their  general  formation  they  are  all  alike.  On  the  eastern 
side  they  present  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  from  the  edge  of  which 
the  guano  slopes  towards  the  centre  of  each  island,  where  a  pinnacle 
of  rock  rises  above  the  surftice ;  from  this  point  there  is  a  gentle  slope 
to  the  western  shore,  the  guano  continuing  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  water.  Each  of  the  islands  is  about  two  miles  round ;  and  each 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  flattened  ooue,  the  rocky  inequalities  of 
the  original  suiface  having  been  filled  up  and  covered  with  the  guano, 
the  cuttings  of  which  vary  in  depth  from  a  hundred  feet  to  a  few 
inches.  Hound  the  base  of  the  islands  little  rocky  peninsulas  jut  out, 
in  which  the  washing  of  the  sea  has  formed  many  caverns,  the  resort 
of  ses'lions.  Whales  also  are  frequently  seen  gamboling  about  the 
islands.  The  middle  island  has  .been  moderately  worked,  but  the 
greatest  quantity  of  guano  has  been  taken  from  the  norUi  island : 
the  south  island  is  still  untouched.  The  quantity  of  guano  on  the 
three  islands  has  been  estimated  at  250  millions  of  tons.  Quano  is 
also  found  on  the  Battista  Islands,  and  upon  San  Qallen  Island,  which 
lie  Immediately  south  of  the  Chinchas,  but  only  in  small  quantities. 
It  is  also  found  on  the  Lobos  Islands,  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Peru, 
and  at  various  puints  along  the  ooast  of  South  America ;  but  what 
is  obtained  from  the  Chincha  Islands  is  priced  above  all  other  deposits 
on  account  of  its  extreme  dryness,  as  rain  never  falls  upon  these  islands. 
The  steepness  of  the  cliffs  that  form  the  shore  and  the  gnsat  depth  of 
water  (seven  fathoms  dose  in)  afford  great  facilities  for  loading  ships. 

Quauo  was  used  as  a  manure  in  the  time  of  the  Incas,  and  the 
Spaniards  learned  its  use  from  the  Peruvians.  The  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Spanish  'huano/  itself  a  corruption  of  the  Peruvian 
'  huanu,'  signifying  excrement.  The  substance  has  been  deposited  in 
the  course  of  ages  by  countless  flocks  of  sea-birds — ^pelicans,  gannete, 
mews,  mutton-birds,  divers,  guUs,  penguins,  and  others,  which  still 
frequent  the  islands,  but  not  in  such  numbers  as  formerly,  the  great 
ooncoune  of  ships  engaged  in  the  guano  traffic  having  driven  many  of 
them  away.  The  guano  deposits  are  regularly  stratified,  the  lower  strata 
are  aolidified  by  the  weight  of  the  upper,  and  are  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
which  becomes  gradually  lighter  towards  the  surface.  Under  the 
sun-baked  crust  of  the  surface  the  birds  scratch  deep  oblique  holes, 
in  which  they  lay  their  eggs,  one  or  two  in  each  hole,  so  that  the 
upper  layer  of  guano  is  completely  honey-combed  by  the  birds.  In 
addition  to  the  excrement  of  birds,  guano  contains  decomposed  egg- 
shells, and  the  bones  and  remains  of  fish  brought  by  the  old  birds  to 
their  young. 

A  ship  having  taken  in  by  her  boats  enough  guano  to  ballast  her 
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ftpproacbes  to  a  point  of  the  coast  wHere  the  remainder  of  the  oJirgo 
is  shot  down  the  cliff  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel  This  is  managed  as 
follows : — A  deep  inclosure  capable  of  containing  four  or  five  hundred 
tons  of  guano  is  formed  on  the  top  of  the  cliff  with  stakes  firmly 
bound  together  by  strong  iron  chains ;  it  is  made  wide  and  open  at 
the  upper  end,  and  gradually  slopes  down  to  a  point  on  the  extreme 
edge  01  the  precipice,  where  a  small  opening  is  left  fitted  with  a  can- 
vass shute  or  pipe,  which  extends  down  the  rock  to  the  deck  of  the 
ship.  Through  this  shute  the  guano  is  poured  in  a  continuous  stream 
at  the  rate  of  about  850  tons  a-day ;  three  days  are  generally  sufficient 
for  loading  the  largest  ship.  The  inclosure  is  filled  during  the  night 
by  Indians,  who  sleep  or  smoke  all  dtiy.  On  the  north  island  ^out 
200  men,  and  on  the  middle  about  SO,  usually  reside,  the  numoers 
varying  with  the  demand  for  guano.  They  are  almost  all  Indians ; 
they  live  in  wretched  huts,  wear  but  little  clothing,  earn  plenty  of 
money,  and  seem  happy  in  their  way,  though  everything  about  them, 
food  and  all,  is  impregnated  with  guano. 

The  chief  countries  engaged  in  the  guano  traffic  are  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  The  quantity  imported  into  Qreat  Britain  in 
1852  was  129,889  tons,  which  was  much  less  than  for  some  previous 
years.  The  privilege  of  loading  vessels  is  obtained  from  the  Peruvian 
government  at  a  rate  of  about  iL  sterling  per  ton.  There  are 
frequently  nearly  100  vessels  waiting  to  load ;  and  some  Peruvian 
ves!^els  of  war  are  constantly  stationed  off  the  islands. 

CHINGLEPUT,  a  tract  of  country  forming  part  of  the  grants 
obtained  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1750  and  1763  from  the 
Nabob  of  Aroot,  and  known  in  the  annals  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment as  the  Company's  Jaghire.  This  tract  is  bounded  K.  by 
Nellore  district ;  W.  by  the  districts  of  northern  and  southern 
Arcot ;  S.  by  the  southern  division  of  Arcot ;  and  E.  by  the  Bay 
of  Bengal ;  it  therefore  forms  part  of  the  province  of  the  Comatic, 
and  is  included  in  the  presidency  of  Madras.  The  soil  of  the 
Chingleput  district  is  generally  bad;  detached  rocks  of  g^nite 
are  continually  met  with  in  the  fields,  and  interfere  with  the  pro- 
oesses  of  cultivation.  The  district  was  invaded  by  Hyder  All  in 
1768  and  1780;  in  the  latter  of  these  invasions  the  country  was  so 
ravaged  that  many  parts  were  wholly  depopulated.  In  1794  the 
district  was  formed  into  a  collectorate  under  Mr.  Place,  and  a  gradual 
improvement  was  effected.  The  principal  towns  in  the  district^  Chin- 
gleput and  Coz\jevei'am,  are  described  under  Carnatio. 

CHIOS  (Rhio,  Scio),  an  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea  near  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  the  peninsula  on  which  ErythrsB  stood, 
and  which  now  separates  the  gulfs  of  Smyrna  and  Scala  Nuova. 
Chios  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Qulf  of  Smyrna,  and  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  (the  Strait  of  Sdo)  about  5  miles 
wide.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  32  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  across  its  northern  part,  about  18  miles; 
but  a  little  south  of  the  central  part  of  the  island  the  breadth  is  only 
about  8  miles.  The  circuit  is  about  110  miles  and  the  area  400 
square  miles.  The  island  is  mountainous,  especially  in  the  northern 
part^  the  principal  summit  of  which,  called  Mount  Pelinsaus,  consists  of 
a  long  line  of  bare  rocks.  Strabo  reckoned  400  stadia  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  Chios  to  the  nearest  point  of  Lesbos,  but  the  distance 
between  the  nearest  points  of  the  two  islands  does  not  exceed  30  miles. 
The  point  indicated  by  38''  80'  N.  Ut.,  26"*  0'  E.  long.,  is  in  the  island 
of  Chios. 

The  oldest  settlers,  according  to  tradition  once  current  in  the  island, 
were  Pelasgi  from  Thessaly.  Chios  was  afterwards  one  of  the  twelve 
Ionian  states ;  the  population  that  settled  there  was  not  pure  Ionian, 
but  mixed.  (Strab.  633;  Herod.  I  142.)  The  dialect  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the 
people  of  Erythro.  In  the  great  sea-fight  between  the  Ionian  Greeks 
and  the  Persians  off  Miletus  (B.a  494),  which  resulted  in  the  entire 
defeat  of  the  Greeks,  the  people  of  Chios  furnished  100  ships,  and 
fought  bravely.  After  the  battle  the  Persians  took  possession  of  the 
island :  the  cities  and  .temples  were  bumt^  and  all  the  handsome 
young  females  carried  off.   (Herod.  vL  8,  32.) 

After  the  close  of  the  Persian  war,  B.o.  480,  the  island  passed 
Buooessively  under  the  dominions  of  the  Athenians,  the  Macedonians, 
the  Romans,  and  the  Bysantines.  The  Genoese  took  it  in  1346,  and  it 
was  governed  for  a  long  time  by  the  Genoese  family  of  GiustinianL 
Solyman  the  Great  took  it  in  1566.  In  1694  it  was  taken  by  the 
Venetians,  but  was  soon  after  retaken  by  the  Turks,  by  whom  it  was 
treated  with  especial  favour,  being  allotted  as  a  kind  of  dowry  to  the 
Sultana  mother,  who  sent  her  officers  to  collect  the  mastic  gum,  which 
is  collected  in  great  abundance  from  the  lentisous  in  the  south  of  the 
island,  and  which  constitutes  a  valuable  commodity,  being  much  used 
at  Constantinople,  and  especially  by  the  ladies  of  the  seraglio,  for 
chewing.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Sultana,  the  people  of  Chios 
were  safe  from  the  vexations  of  the  pashas  and  other  arbitrary  chiefs ; 
they  had  their  own  magistrates,  and  lived  in  comparative  freedom 
and  security.  The  island  accordingly  prospered,  and  Toumefort  and 
other  travellers  agree  in  rapresentmg  it  as  a  garden  inhabited  by  a 
happy  people.  Its  inhabitants  amounted  to  more  than  100,000,  of 
whom  nearly  30,000  lived  at  Khio  (sometimes  also  called  Kiutro),  the 
capital,  a  handsome  town  built  in  the  Italian  style,  with  a  castle  raised 
by  the  Genoese,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island.  Khio  is  at  the  foot 
of  Pelinseus,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Chios.    It 


had  a  college  with  14  professors,  in  which  between  400  and  500 
youths  of  the  various  Greek  islands  received  their  education ;  a 

Erinting-office,  and  a  good  library.  The  establishment  was  supported 
y  contributions  of  the  Chiote  merchants,  many  of  whom  were 
wealthy,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Italy  and  other 
countries. 

When  the  Greek  insurrection  broke  out,  the  Chiotes,  a  peaceful 
race,  and  far  from  the  theatre  of  war,  remained  quiet,  until  a  party 
of  turbulent  Samiotes  and  other  Greeks  from  Candia,  half  partisans, 
half  pirates,  landed  upon  the  island  in  1822,  and  excited  or  rather 
obliged  the  people  to  join  the  insurrection.  The  sequel  is  well 
known.  The  capitan  pasha  came  with  a  large  force,  the  Samiotea 
escaped  by  sea,  the  poor  Chiotes  made  hardly  any  resistance,  but  were 
slaughtered  by  thousands,  their  wives  and  children  were  carried  away 
and  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  town  of  Khio  was  burnt  In  the  town  and 
the  villages  of  the  island  in  1828  there  were  only  about  15,000  Greeks, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  slaughter  and  had  returned  under  the 
assurauce  of  protection  of  the  new  pasha. 

The  island  is  recovering  from  this  terrible  chastisement.  It  is 
naturally  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Greek  islands;  its  surface 
presents  varied  and  charming  scenery ;  and  its  products  are  abundant 
and  valuable,  comprising  besides  mastic,  wine  of  excellent  quality, 
silk,  wool,  figs,  lemons,  oranges  and  other  fruits,  and  cheese.  The  com 
grown  on  the  island  does  not  suffice  for  the  consumption.  There  is  a 
marble  quarry  near  the  town  of  Khio. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  island  in  ancient  times  were  Chios, 
Delphinium,  Bolissus,  Phanss,  which  had  a  good  port  and  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  LeuconiuuL  Cardamyle,  where  the  Athenians  landed  to 
attack  the  people  of  Chios  (Thucyd.  viii.  24),  is  now  Khardamli,  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  the  island.  Ion,  the  dramatic  writer,  the 
historian  Theopompus,  and  the  sophist  Theocritus,  were  natives  of 
this  island.  Chios  was  one  of  the  places  that  claimed  to  be  the  birth- 
place of  Homer,  and  the  natives  sUll  show  a  spot  on  the  north  coast 
which  they  call  Homer's  SchooL 

CHIPPENHAM,  Wiltshire,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of 
Chippenham  and  northern  division  of  the  county,  is  built  principally 
in  a  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bristol  or  North  Wilts  Avon,  in 
5V  27'  N.  lat,  2°  6' W.  long.;  distant  10  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from 
Devizes,  94  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London  by  road,  and  93]  miles  by 
the  Great  Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough 
of  Chippenham  in  1851  was  1707 ;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough 
was  6283.  The  borough  is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve 
councillors,  one  of  whom  is  ma^or ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  livmg  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  rectory  of 
Tytherton  Lucas  annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bristol  and  diocese 
of  Gloucester  and  BristoL  Chippenham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  29 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  56,371  acres,  and  a  population 
In  1861  of  21,407.  ' 

Chippenham  received  its  first  charter  of  incorporation  from  Queen 
Mary,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  an  important  town 
prior  to  the  Conquest.  The  taking  of  the  town  by  the  Danes  about 
the  year  880  is  said  to  have  been  tne  cause  of  the  retreat  of  Alfred 
the  Great  to  the  Isle  of  Athelney  in  Somersetshire.  The  name  of  the 
town  occurs  several  times  in  Anglo-Saxon  history,  and  is  thought  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Saxon  term  for  market ;  the  market  at 
this  place  was  from  a  very  early  period  an  important  one.  Chippen- 
ham sent  representatives  to  Parliament  as  early 'as  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  At  Chippenham  the  Avon  is  crossed  by  a  handsome 
stone  bridge  of  21  arches,  which  has  been  widened  and  improved,  and 
is  kept  in  repair  and  lighted  with  gas,  from  the  proceeds  of  landed 
property  given  to  the  borough  by  Queen  Mary  on  its  incorporation. 
Near  the  stone  bridge  is  a  wooden  bridge  for  foot  passengers  only. 
The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
length,  which  runs  eastward  from  the  bridge,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
coach  road.  The  streets  are  well  paved  and  are  lighted  with  gas. 
In  the  High-street  the  houses  are  generally  built  of  freestone  or  of 
brick.  The  market-house,  in  the  High-street^  erected  by  Joseph 
Keeld,  Esq.,  one  of  the  members  for  tno  borough,  is  a  spacious  and 
handsome  structure;  it  has  been  recently  greatly  enlarged  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Neeld.  In  the  upper  part  of  it  is  the  new  hall,  a  com- 
modious room  used  for  public  meetings.  The  parish  church,  a  vener- 
able gothic  structure,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  it  is  partly  of  the 
decorated  and  partly  of  l^e  perpendicular  style.  It  has  oeen  recently 
repewed.  The  Wesleyan  and  Prinaitive  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  The  Free  school  in  Chippenham 
is  for  the  education  of  twelve  poor  boys,  and  is  managed  by  the  charity 
trustees.  There  are  National  and  British  schools,  and  a  literary  and 
scientific  institution. 

From  its  position  on  a  leading  high  road,  and  the  importance  of  ita 
fairs  and  markets,  Chippenham  has  generally  secured  a  good  share  of 
traffic.  The  river  Avon  is  not  navigable  tUl  it  reaches  the  city  of 
Bath,  but  a  branch  of  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal  is  brought  to  Chip« 
penham,  and  by  it  a  considerable  trade  is  still  carried  on,  chiefly  ia 
coals.  A  branch  line  of  railway  connects  Chippenham  with  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  of  Melksham,  Trowbridge,  and  Westbuiy.  Broad- 
cloths and  kerseymeres  were  at  one  time  woven  to  a  great  extent  in 
Chippenham,  but  the  general  introduction  of  superior  and  oostlj;- 
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machineiy  !nto  this  branch  of  xnaDufacture  has  quite  changed  the 
character  of  the  trade  throughout  the  West  of  England.  The  quality 
of  the  fabric  however  still  maintains  its  reputation.  A  smidl  silk 
manufactory,  a  tan-yard,  a  corn-mill,  two  iron-foimdries,  and  seycral 
brick-fields  and  malt-houses  give  considerable  employment.  The 
weekly  market  at  Chippenham  is  held  on  Friday.  There  is  a  monthly 
market  for  cattle  and  cheese.  There  are  four  hiring  markets  for 
servants ;  several  wool  fairs ;  and  an  annual  cattle  show  in  December. 
The  cheese  markets  and  cattle  shows  are  among  the  most  extensive 
in  the  west  of  England.  Four  annual  fairs  are  held  May  17th, 
June  22nd,  October  29th,  and  December  Ilth  for  the  sale  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses.  Chippenham  possesses  a  savings  bank.  A  coimty 
court  and  petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  town. 

Some  mineral  springs  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Chip- 
penham. The  ancient  abbeys  of  Stanley  and  Ldtcock  are  within 
three  miles  of  Chippenham ;  the  former  has  been  converted  into  a 
farm-house,  but  the  latter  has  been  preserved,  and  is  now  the  family 
seat  of  the  Talbots.  The  ancient  forest  of  Chippenham  and  Pewsham 
has  been  long  disafforested. 

(Hoare,  Wiltshire;  Britton,  Wiltthire;  Corrupondent  at  Chip- 
penham.) 

CHIPPING  NORTON,  Oxfordshire,  a  municipal  borough,  market- 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Chipping 
Norton  and  hundred  of  Chadlington,  is  situated  near  the  head  of  the 
river  Evenlode,  in  61"  56'  N.  lat,  l"  88'  W.  long.,  distant  194  miles 
N.W.  from  Oxford,  73  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  borough  in  1851  was  2932.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  with  the  curacy  of  Over  Norton  attached,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Chipping  Norton  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  83  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  75,071  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  17,838. 

Chipping  Norton  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  it 
possesses  little  historical  interest.  It  is  situated  on  elevated  ground. 
The  town  is  lighted  by  gas.  The  principal  street,  which  is  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  town,  is  the  most  modem,  and  contains  the  best 
houses.  The  parish  church,  a  large  and  beautiful  gothic  edifice, 
consists  of  a  nave,  which  has  an  old  carved  oak  roof,  side  aisles,  and 
a  chanceL  At  the  west  end  is  an  embattled  tower.  There  are  places 
of  worship  for  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Quakers.  The  Free  Grammar 
school,  founded  in  1547,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about 
172.  a  year  with  a  house,  and  had  49  scholars  in  1850,  of  whom  4 
were  free.  There  are  National  and  British  schools.  A  new  town- 
hall  has  been  recently  erected.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  is 
carried  on.  Druggets,  horse-cloths,  and  a  stout  doth  for  trowsers  are 
made.  Worsted  shawls  are  woven  in  large  quantities.  Chipping 
Norton  market  is  an  important  one  for  agricultural  produce.  The 
market-day  is  Wednesday.  There  are  nine  fairs  or  great  markets  for 
cattle  in  the  courae  of  the  year.  A  county  court  is  held.  To  the 
north  of  the  church  is  the  elevated  site  of  the  keep  of  the  old  castle. 

{Communication  fi'om  Chipping  Norton.) 

CHIPPING  SODBURY,  Gloucestershire,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Chipping  Sodbury  and 
hundred  of  Grumbald's  Ash,  is  situated  in  6V  82'  N.  lat.,  2*"  23' 
W.  long. ;  distant  27  miles  S.S.W.  from  Gloucester,  and  108  miles  W. 
from  Loudon  by  road ;  Tate  station,  on  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester 
line,  which  is  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Chipping  Sodbury,  is  128} 
miles  from  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  The  population 
of  the  parish  of  Chipping  Sodbury  in  1851  was  1195.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  12  burgesses.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bristol  and  diocese  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  Chipping  Sodbury  Poor-Law  Union  contains  28  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  61,898  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  18,528. 

The  manor  of  Chipping  Sodbury  was  given  by  William  the  Con- 
queror to  one  of  his  relatives.  The  borough  had  a  charter  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  The  town,  which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
consists  of  several  streets ;  the  principal  street^  which  is  on  the  high 
road,  is  wide  and  handsome.  It  was  paved  a  few  years  back,  the  cost 
being  defrayed  by  the  inhabitants.  The  front  of  the  town-hall  has 
been  recently  rebuilt  by  the  corporation.  The  church,  an  ancient 
and  commodious  edifice,  has  a  lofty  tower.  The  Baptists,  Quakers, 
and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  The  town  possesses 
an  Endowed  Grammar  school  and  a  National  school ;  also  some 
valuable  charities.  The  population  is  chiefly  agricultural.  Malting 
is  carried  on.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  lime-kilns,  stone-quarries, 
and  coal-pits.  The  market-day  is  Thursday.  There  is  a  large 
monthly  market  for  cheese,  cattle,  com,  &c  Fairs  are  held  on  May 
2drd  and  June  24th.  On  a  range  of  hills  about  three  miles  from 
Chipning  Sodbury  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  encampment  Imme- 
diately contiguous  to  the  camp  is  Little  Sodbury  Manor  House, 
distinguished  as  the  place  in  which  Tyndale  commenced  his  translation 
of  the  New  Testament 

(Communication  from  Chipping  Sodhurtf.) 

CHIRK.    [Denbiobbhire.] 

CHIRNSIDE.    [BsRWioKSHiRE.] 

CHISLEHURST.    [Kent.] 

CHISWICK.    [Middlesex.] 


CHITTAGONG,  a  district  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  province 
of  Bengal,  bounded  N.  by  Tiperah  district,  E.  by  the  Birman  empire, 
S.  by  &e  province  of  Aracan,  and  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  This 
district  lies  between  21^  and  23*"  N.  lat,  and  between  91**  and  93° 
E.  long. ;  its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  120  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  50  miles,  but  the  eastern  boundary  has  not  been 
accurately  defined,  and  the  average  breadth  is  supposed  to  be  not 
greater  than  25  miles.  The  country  is  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
half  of  which  flow  towards  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  rest  into  the 
IrawaddL  The  most  considerable  of  these  streams  Ib  the  Kamaphuli, 
or  Chittagong  River,  which  at  its  mouth  forms  a  secure  harbour, 
but«Bo  embayed,  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  south-west 
monsoon  it  is  generally  difficult  for  vessels  to  put  to  sea.  The 
channel  of  this  river  at  the  capital,  Islamabad,  is  about  a  mile  broad ; 
but  a  little  higher  up  its  width  dties  not  exceed  200  yards,  although 
the  tide  continues  to  flow  strongly  up  the  river.  The  source  of  this 
river  is  in  Ava,  whence  it  flows  south-west  to  tiie  district  of  Chitta- 
gong, which  it  enters  by  the  Mugh  Mountains,  where  many  waterfalls 
occur.  In  the  valley  of  the  Eamaphuli  are  some  rich  tracts  of  land, 
cultivated  by  Bengalese,  which  yield  plantains,  ginger,  betel-leaf, 
8ugaz^<»me,  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  Between  the  hills  are  several 
well-watered  plains  and  valleys^  of  small  extent,  which  are  cultivated 
partly  by  Hindoos  of  Bengal,  and  partly  by  Mughs  of  Aracan,  who 
migrated  into  the  district  upon  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  the 
Birmese  in  1783.  The  majority  of  the  Mughs  who  thus  settled  in 
Chittagong  are  traders  and  mechanics,  only  a  small  proportion 
having  become  cultivators.  Exclusive  of  the  Mugh  settlers,  the 
inhabitants  of  Chittagong  do  not  exceed  a  million.  The  Mohammedan 
inhabitants  exceed  the  Hindoos  in  number  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  two. 

CHOASPES,  or  KERKHAH  RIVER.    [Baghdad,  Pashalio  of.I 

CHOCZIM,orKHOTIN.    [Bessarabia.] 

CHOLLET.    [Maineet-Loire.] 

CHOLULA,  a  town  in  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Puebla,  stands  in 
19''  2'  6"  N.  lat,  98°  15'  W.  long.  It  is  situated  on  the  table-land  of 
Anahuac,  at  an  elevation  of  6912  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Cholula  is  a  considerable  place,  being  inhabited  by  16,000  souls,  but 
its  manufacturing  industry  is  limited  to  the  fabrication  of  coarse 
cotton  goods.  In  the  country  about  it  are  numerous  and  extensive 
plantations  of  maguay,  from  which  plant  the  natives  extract  the 
beverage  called  pulque.  Close  to  the  town  stands  the  largest  of  the 
Mexican  teocalli,  or  pyramids.  [America,  AntiquUiet,  vol.  L  col  809.] 
The  platform  on  its  top  has  an  area  of  somewhat  more  than  50,000 
square  feet,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  is  built  a  church,  dedicated  to 
Nuestra  Se&ora  de  los  Remedies,  in  which  mass  Ib  read  every  morning 
by  a  priest  of  the  Indian  race.  The  prospect  from  this  platform 
over  the  adjacent  plain,  as  far  as  the  great  mountain  masses  of 
Popocatepetl  and  Pico  de  Orizaba  is  very  grand  and  striking.  At  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Cortez,  Cholula  had  20,000  houses,  and  in  the 
suburbs  were  as  many.  Above  400  towers  of  temples  rose  above 
the  town. 

CHORGES.    [Alpes,  Hautes.] 

CHORLEY,  Lancashire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Chorley  and  hundred  of  Leyland,  is  situated 
in  58''  89'  N.  lat,  2**  37'  W.  long. ;  distant  82  miles  a  by  E.  from 
Lancaster,  208  mQes  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  211 
miles  by  the  North- Western  railway,  and  the  Manchester  and  Preston 
branch  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway.  The  population  of 
the  town  of  Chorley  in  1851  was  8907.  The  government  of  the  towu 
is  vested  in  a  constable  and  visiting  magistrates.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the .  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Manchester.  Chorley 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  26  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area 
of  87,908  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  37,701. 

Chorley  is  situated  on  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  on  the 
great  west  road  from  London  to  the  North,  near  the  course  of  a  small 
stream  called  the  Chor.  Chorley  was  erected  into  an  Independent 
parish  in  1793.  The  parish  church  is  an  ancient  structure,  supposed 
to  be  of  Norman  origin.  The  tower,  which  is  embattled  and  has 
pinnacles,  is  a  later  erection.  St  George's  church,  an  elegant  modem 
structure,  buUt  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  was  opened  in 
1825.  The  Independents,  Wesley  an  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Unitarians,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship. 
The  Grammar  school,  adjoining  to  the  churchyard,  has  an  income  from 
endowment  of  102.  15«.  a  year,  and  had  32  scholars  in  1851.  There 
are  National  and  Infant  schools,  Independent,  Methodist^  and  Roman 
Catholic  day  schools ;  a  dispensary,  and  a  savings  bank.  Six  alms- 
houses, built  in  1682,  are  for  aged  women  and  widows. 

Chorley  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  town  :  its  streets  are  tolerably 
well  laid  out,  lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water.  The  chief 
articles  of  manufacture  are  calicoes,  musUus,  and  ginghams.  Cotton- 
factories,  print-works  weaving-aheds,  bleaching-works,  a  paper-mill, 
coal-mines,  stone-quarries,  and  a  patent  brick  and  draining-tile  manu- 
factory afibrd  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Four  miles 
from  Chorley,  lead  and  carbonate  of  barytes  are  found.  The  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  Canal,  and  the  Lancadiiire  and  Yorkshire  railway  afford 
facilities  for  the  carriage  of  goods.  A  county  court  is  held  in  Chorley. 
The  town-hall  is  a  neat  stone  building,  erected  in  1802,  at  the  cost 
of  the  late  John  Hollinshed,  Esq.    The  under  part  of  the  building 
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ifl  used  aa  a  market-hotiBe.  The  market-day  ia  Tuesday.  Fain  are 
held  on  March  26th  and  May  5th  for  homed  cattle ;  on  October  2lBt 
for  hones,  and  on  September  4th,  5th,  and  6th  for  woollen-cloth, 
hardware,  and  pedlery.  In  the  Ticinity  is  a  mineral  spa,  with  yaiious 
descriptions  of  baths.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  as  gardens  and 
public  walks. 

(Robinson,  Description  of  the  Parith  of  Chorley ;  (kmm^imictUion 
from  Chorley.) 

CHORLTOK.    [Manchester.] 

CHOUMLA.    [Shumla.] 

CHOWBENT.    [Lancashire.] 

CHRISTCHURCH,  Hampshire,  a  market-town,  parliamentary 
borough,  sea-port,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish 
and  hundred  of  Christchurch,  and  the  western  division  of  the  county, 
is  situated  within  the  angle  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  riven 
Avon  and  Stour,  in  60'  44'  N.  Ut.,  !•  45'  W.  long.,  distant  24  miles 
S.W.  by  W.  from  Southampton,  and  101  miles  S.W.  from  London  by 
road.  Christchurch-road  station  on  the  Southampton  and  Dorchester 
branch  of  the  South- Western  railway,  which  is  7  miles  from  Christ- 
church,  is  100  miles  from  London.  The  population  of  the  old  borough 
of  Christchurch  in  1851  was  1877,  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough 
was  7475.  The  borough  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  burgesses,  but 
the  judicial  affain  are  in  the  hands  of  the  county  magistrates. 
Christchurch  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  with  the  curacy  of  Holdenhunt  annexed,  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Christchurch  Poor-Law 
Union  (^ntains  three  parishes  and  townships^  with  an  area  of  35,988 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  8477. 

The  name  of  the  borough,  properly  Christchurch  Twyneham,  is 
derived  from  a  church  and  prioiy  founded  here  by  the  West  Saxons 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  prioiy  was  refounded  and 
the  church  built  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  by  Flambard,  bishop 
of  Durham.  Henry  VIII.  assigned  the  church  of  the  priory  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Christchurch  for  their  parish  church.  It  is  a  very  spa- 
cious and  remarkable  edifice,  having  much  the  character  of  a  cathedral. 
It  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  cmoir  with  aisles,  and  a  lady  chapel, 
transepts  with  chapels  attached,  a  massive  square  tower  at  the  western 
end,  and  a  capacious  northern  porch-house.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  church  is  311  feet;  the  nave  is  118  feet  long,  with  the  aisles 
58  feet  wide,  and  to  the  summit  of  vaulting  58  feet  high ;  the  tower 
is  120  feet  high.  The  nave  is  of  Norman  date  and  style,  with  a  clere- 
story of  early  decorated ;  the  choir  is  perpendicular.  The  nave  has  a 
double  row  of  massive  Norman  pillars,  which  support  semicircular 
arches  with  the  characteristic  Norman  carvings.  In  the  chancel  is  a 
magnificent  stone  altar-screen,  having  the  genealogy  of  Christ  elabo- 
rately sculptured  upon  it.  The  most  interesting  of  the  mortuary 
chai^els  attached  to  the  church  is  that  erected  during  her  life  by  Mar- 
garet Plantagenet,  countess  of  Salisbury,  who  was  beheaded  by  order 
of  Henry  VIIL  in  1541.  It  is  an  exceedingly  good  specimen  of  the 
florid  perpendicular  style,  with  a  richly  carved  roof  of  fan  traceiy. 
Among  the  many  monuments  in  the  church  is  one  to  Viscouutess 
Fitzbarris,  by  Flaxman ;  there  is  also  one  by  Chantry.  At  various 
times  during  the  present  century  the  church  has  been  repaired,  and 
to  a  great  extent  restored.  Of  the  other  priory  buildings  the  only 
portion  left  Ib  the  lodge  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  church.  The 
Independent  chapel  is  a  spacious  building,  and  has  attached  to  it 
extensive  school-rooms.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  new  and 
commodious  chapeL  In  Christchurch  are  a  Free  Grammar  school, 
National,  British,  and  Infant  schools,  and  several  endowed  charities. 
A  county  court  is  held  monthly. 

The  principal  manufacture  in  Christchurch  is  that  of  fusee  chains 
for  watches  and  clocks.  The  making  of  these  chains  employs  about 
500  penons,  chiefly  women  and  children ;  the  chains  are  supplied  to 
the  watch  and  dock-roaken  of  London,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool. 
The  salmon  fishery  is  prosecuted  to  some  extent  in  the  riven  Avon 
and  Stour.  A  shifting  sand-bar  prevents  the  approach  of  vessels 
drawing  more  than  six  feet  of  water,  and  these  can  only  enter  at  high 
tide.  At  Christchurch  harbour  high  water  occun  twice  every  tide. 
Qood  ahchorage  in  six  fathoms  water  is  found  in  the  bay,  east  of  the 
harbour,  about  two  miles  from  the  town.  Some  fragments  of  the 
keep  and  other  parts  of  the  castle  are  still  standing  close  to  the  north 
side  of  the  churchyard.  Roman  and  British  remains  have  been  found 
in  and  near  the  town.  On  the  site  of  the  ancient  priory  is  a  house 
which  in  181 7  was  the  temporary  residence  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  late 
king  of  the  French.  Near  Christchurch  is  the  remarkable  promontoiy 
of  Hengistbury  Head. 

(Ferrey  and  Brayley,  Antiquities  of  the  Priory  of  Christchurch; 
Communication  from  Christchurch.) 

CHttJSTIANIA,  the  capital  of  Norway,  is  situated  in  59'  55  N. 
lat.,  10"  50'  E.  lonff.,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Christiania 
Fjord  [AooEBHUuaJ,  into  which  the  river  Agger  falls  close  to  the 
town.  In  1810  the  population  hardly  reached  10,000 ;  in  1826  it  was 
20,581 ;  in  1845  it  was  31,703.  Except  towards  the  bay  the  town  is 
inclosed  by  high  hills  and  mountains,  which  on  the  north  are  about 
five  miles  distant,  but  on  the  other  sides  approach  much  nearer  the 
town.  The  streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  well  paved ;  the  pavement 
however  Inclines  from  each  side  to  the  centre  of  the  street,  which  is 
thus  converted  into  a  common  sewer.    The  houses  have  rarely  more 


than  two  stories ;  most  of  them  are  built  of  bricks,  and  very  few 
of  them  have  any  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty.  The  best  street 
is  that  leading  to  the  new  palace,  which  is  finely  situated — ^its  chief 
merit  above  the  mean-looking  old  palace  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Christiania  has  four  suburbs,  which  in  parts  are  not  paved.  Among 
the  public  edifices  are  the  new  palace  already  mentioned,  the  Storthing 
hall,  or  legislative  palace,  the  military  academy,  and  the  cathedral ; 
but  the  churuhes  generally  have  no  architectunl  interest  whatever. 
Norway,  by  its  union  with  Sweden,  obtained  an  independent  legisla- 
tive government,  which  has  its  seat  in  this  town.  The  univenity, 
which  was  founded  in  1811,  and  for  which  a  new  building  has  been 
recently  erected,  is  attended  by  about  800  students.  It  possesses  a 
library  of  1 30,000  volumes,  astronomical  and  magnetic  obeervatoriee, 
a  botanic  garden,  a  museum,  a  picture  gallery,  and  other  institutions. 
The  sum  of  83,000  dollan  is  annually  allowed  for  its  maintemince. 
The  museum  of  the  univenity  contains  collections  in  zoology,  mine- 
^ogy*  &c.,  and  a  variety  of  northern  antiquities,  consisting  of  gold 
and  silver  ornaments ;  rude  bronse  idols ;  weapons  in  flint,  bronze, 
sQver,  and  gold,  &c  Like  the  univenities  of  Germany  it  is  rather  a 
school  for  public  officen  than  intended  to  form  men  of  sdenoe  and 
learning ;  some  of  the  lectures  are  intended  as  a  preparatory  course 
for  young  men  who  are  designed  to  be  practical  miners.  There  are 
besides  a  military  academy  and  several  other  schools,  an  art-union,  two 
theatres,  a  national  bank  and  exchange,  military  and  lunatic  asylums^ 
a  Freemasons'  hall  (a  large  structure  in  which  there  is  a  ball-room 
capable  of  containing  1000  persons),  and  also  a  society  for  promoting 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Manufacturing  industry  has  not  made 
much  progress ;  the  chief  products  are  woollen  cloth,  iron  utensils, 
tobacco,  paper,  &c. ;  cotton  factories  and  iron  works  however  are  on 
the  increase.  There  are  several  distilleries  and  breweries,  and  the  town 
has  an  extensive  trade  in  deals,  plaz^u,  wood,  fish,  and  other  northern 
produce.  In  one  of  its  suburbs,  called  Opslo,  alum  is  made  to  a  con- 
sidenble  extent. 

The  castle  of  Aggerhuus  is  situated  on  an  eminenoe  to  the  south  of 
the  town ;  its  ramparts,  which  command  the  town  and  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour,  are  laid  out  in  walks.  In  the  castle  are  preserved  the 
regalia  of  Norway  and  the  national  archives.  On  the  western  side  of 
the  keep  two  brass  guns,  splendidly  decorated  with  bas-reliefs,  are 
mounted ;  they  were  cast  in  1620,  and  are  said  to  have  b^n  taken 
during  the  Thirty  Teara'  war  by  the  Swedes,  from  whom  they  were 
subsequently  captured  by  the  Norwegians.  The  castle  it  is  said  was 
built  in  1302 ;  it  was  last  besieged  by  Charles  XII.  in  1716.  Part  of 
it  is  used  as  a  prison  for  galley-slaves. 

In  the  environs  are  the  botanical  gardens,  situated  about  a  mile  from 
the  town  on  the  Trondbjem  road,  tastefully  laid  out,  and  exceedingly 
rich  in  arctic  plants,  both  native  and  exotic ;  the  cemetery;  and  near 
it  the  Column  of  Liberty,  erected  to  commemorate  the  commencement 
of  the  Norwegian  constitution,  April  11,  1814.  Splendid  views  of 
the  town  and  bay  of  Christiania  from  the  Frogneraasen,  a  hill  1500 
feet  high,  and  from  the  opposite  hill  of  Egebeig,  which  rises  about 
400  feet  above  the  old  town  of  Opslo. 

Opslo  was  founded  in  1058  by  King  Harald  Haardrade,  and  rose  to 
be  the  third  city  in  Norway.  Upon  the  union  of  Norwav  with  Den- 
mark, Opslo  became  the  capital  of  the  former.  Christopher  III.  and 
Christian  IL  were  crowned  in  Opslo  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Halvard, 
which  also  witnessed  the  marriagd  of  James  I.  to  Anne  of  Denmark  in 
1589.  With  the  exception  of  the  bishop's  palace  and  a  few  houses, 
Opslo  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1624.  The  new  city  then 
built  was  named  Christiania  after  Christian  IV.,  who  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  in  Norway. 

Steamen  ply  regularly  between  Christiania  and  Copenhagen,  Kiel, 
Christiansand,  &o.  A  railway  is  in  course  of  oonstruction  from 
Christiania  to  Lake  Mjosen,  which  will  open  up  some  of  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  Norway.  In  the  open  season  the  town  of  Christiania 
is  said  to  have  the  healthiest  and  most  equable  climate  in  Europe : 
the  mean  summer  temperature  is  60"  Fahr. ;  in  winter  the  average 
temperature  is  28**  Fahr. 

(Forbes,  Norway  and  its  Otaciers:  Edinburgh,  1858.) 

CHRISTIANSAND,  a  province  of  Norway,  comprehends  the  most 
southern  part  of  that  kingdom,  and  extends  from  Cape  Lindesnaas 
(the  Naze),  or  from  58''  to  a  little  north  of  dO**  N.  lat  It  is  comprised 
between  5"  and  10**  E.  long.  Its  length  from  south  to  north  is  150 
miles,  and  its  average  breadth  is  about  100  miles.  The  area  is  about 
14,100  square  miles;  the  population  amounts  to  about  250,000. 

Cape  Lindesnaes  is  considered  as  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Nomka  Fjellen  mountain  chain,  which  traverses  Norway  from  south 
to  north  as  far  as  62"  N.  lat,  and  then  turns  east*north-east  till  it 
joins  the  Kiolen  range  at  63"  N.  lat  This  range  begins  with  Cape 
Lindesnaes,  but  does  not  attain  the  perpetual  snow-line  south  of  59"  ; 
so  that  those  parts  of  it  which  are  called  Heck  Field  and  Bygle  do 
not  rise  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  in  this  parallel  is  the  line  of 
perpetual  congelation.  But  north  of  59",  the  locle  Field,  Hougle 
Field,  Qnte  Field,  and  Hardanger  Field  rise  somewhat  above  it  The 
highest  summit  of  the  Hougle  Field  is  4668  feet  The  Ughest  moun- 
tarn  however,  the  Gbusta  Fell,  is  not  in  the  principal  range,  but  east 
of  it :  the  elevation  of  this  mountain  is  5585  feet  above  the  sea.  From 
these  mountain  masses,  which  occupy  more  than  half  its  surface,  the 
province  slopes  gradually  towards  the  sea,  forming  everywhere  a  rocky, 
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1)01(1,  asd  frequently  »  high  shore,  which  on  the  east  and  south  is 
slightly  indented,  but  on  the  west  forms  a  bay  of  considerable  extent, 
the  Bukke  Fiord.  Two  of  its  branches  run  many  miles  into  the 
mountains,  and  terminate  at  the  foot  of  the  high  range.  The  northern 
and  larger  is  called  Niirstrand  Fiord,  and  the  southern  Lyse  Fiord. 
The  latter  may  be  considered  as  separating  the  mountains  from  the 
hUly  country  which  extends  southward  to  Cape  Lindesnaes. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  Chiistlansand,  about  the  Qousta  Fell,  is 
a  Tery  high  country,  called  Tellemarken,  and  inhabited  by  a  poor  but 
hardy  and  enterprising  race  of  men.  The  numerous  clefts  are  filled 
with  water,  which  rushes  down  in  rapids  and  cataracts  with  incredible 
velocity.  The  waterfall  of  the  Rinkan  Foas  is  450  feet  high.  These 
waters  unite  in  three  streams,  which  fall  into  the  lake  of  Nord  Soen, 
from  which  issues  a  powerful  and  rapid  stream,  the  Skeen-Elf,  or 
BrevigElt  The  southern  districts  of  the  province  are  mostly  wide 
and  fertile  valleys,  with  a  warmer  climate  than  could  be  expected  in 
such  a  high  latitude.  Agriculture  is  duly  attended  to  in  the  low  |^ 
grounds,  and  the  hills  are  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  pine,  fir,  and 
birch.  These  forests  are  the  principal  wealth  of  the  country ;  they 
supply  materials  for  the  building  of  the  numerous  boats  employed  in 
fishing,  and  are  idso  an  article  of  export  in  the  shape  of  planks  and 
deaU.  The  finery  is  not  important,  except  that  of  lobsters,  which 
are  perhaps  nowhere  found  in  such  immense  numbers  as  along  the 
southern  coast  between  Hellesund  (east  of  Christiansand),  and  Lister 
Fiord  (north-west  of  Lindesnaes).  The  London  market  is  supplied 
with  lobiiters  principally  from  these  fisheries.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Nid-Elf,  which  runs  about  80  miles,  and  the  Torridals-£lf,  which 
has  a  length  of  about  1 00  miles ;  both  are  too  rapid  to  be  navigated. 
The  sea  along  the  south  and  the  south-east  coast  is  dotted  with  innu- 
merable rocks  and  islets. 

Besides  the  capital,  Christiansavd,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
next  article,  the  following  places  may  be  noticed : — Arendalf  north- 
east of  Christiansand,  is  a  small  but  pretty  town  built  on  rocks  pro- 
jecting into  the  channel  formed  by  the  Trommo  and  other  islands 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Nid-Elf.  Its  streets  are  formed  partly  by 
wooden  bridges  and  partly  by  canals.  Its  harbour,  which  is  safe  but 
not  large,  is  formed  by  the  island  of  Trommo  ;  ships  lie  close  to  the 
houses,  so  great  is  the  depth  of  water.  The  church  is  built  of  wood. 
A  broad  quay,  fasing  the  south-east,  runs  along  the  principal  street. 
Deals  and  planks  are  exported,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  some  iron- 
mines  are  worked.  There  are  tobacco  factories,  distilleries,  and 
ship-buildiog  yards.  The  population,  which  consists  chiefly  of  traders 
and  fishermen,  is  about  3500.  Flel'kifiord,  on  the  west  coast  near  the 
head  of  Lai  Fiord,  has  3000  inhabitants  and  a  considerable  trade. 
The  harbour  is  good,  but  the  channel  of  the  Lai  Fiord  is  narrow. 
liandalf  between  Christiansand  and  Cape  Lindesnaes,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mandals-Elf,  has  a  safe  harbour,  to  which  vessels  resort 
when  damaged  in  the  dangerous  navigation  of  this  sea.  It  exports 
salmon,  both  salt  and  dried,  and  has  about  3000  inhabitants.  Siavanger, 
on  an  arm  of  the  Bukke  Fiord,  called  the  Tunge  Fiord,  has  a  spacious 
and  safe  harbiur,  and  about  8000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  the  herring  fishery.  The  annual  take  of  herrings  for 
curing  averages  300,000  barrels.  The  town,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  Norway,  is  built  en  a  large  promontory  which  commands 
fine  views  of  the  fiord  with  its  numerous  islands  and  bays  and  the 
mountains  on  the  mainland  to  eastward.  Stavanger  gave  title  to  a 
bishop  before  the  foundation  of  Christiansand ;  it  still  retains  its 
cathedral,  which,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Trondhjem,  is  the 
finest  specimen  of  gothio  architecture  in  Norway.  The  harbour  of 
Stavanger  is  well  sheltered  by  an  island  in  front  of  the  town. 
Steamers  between  Christiansand  and  the  north-west  coast  of  Norway 
put  into  Stavanger. 

The  province  is  divided  into  the  bailiwicks  of  Nedenais,  Mandals,  and 
Stavanger,  which  respectively  comprise  the  eastern,  southern,  and 
western  districts. 

CHRISTIANSAND,  capital  of  the  stift  or  province  of  Christian- 
sand  in  Norway,  and  the  residence  of  the  stift-amtmand  (high  bailiff 
of  the  province)  and  of  a  bishop,  is  situated  on  the  Topdals  Fiord  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Skagerack,  opposite  to  the  peninsula  of 
Jutland,  in  58**  10'  N.  lat.,  8°  20'  E.  long.,  and  has  about  12,000 
inhabitants.  It  stands  on  an  extensive  bay,  where  the  Torridals- 
£lf  enters  the  sea ;  its  harbour  is  safe,  and  affords  a  secure  shelter 
for  vessels  that  navigate  the  Baltic  along  this  rocky  coast.  The  town, 
which  was  founded  in  1641  by  Christian  lY.,  has  long  broad  streets 
laid  out  with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  covered  in  the  middle  with 
deep  sand.  The  houses,  though  chiefly  of  wood,  are  very  neat  and 
pleasimt,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  gardens.  The  cathedral 
is  built  of  gi'ay  stone,  and  in  architectural  pretensions  ranks  next  to 
those  of  Trondhjemand  Stavanger.  There  is  a  branch  national  bank 
and  a  gi-ammar  school  in  the  town.  The  town  and  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  are  defended  by  a  fortress  erected  on  the  Isle  of  Oddero.  The 
priuc'pal  branch  of  industry  is  ship-building,  this  place  being  situated 
in  the  only  distiict  of  Norway  where  oak  grows,  and  hence  most  of 
the  ves^eU  belonging  to  the  merchants  of  Christiania  and  Drammen 
are  built  here.  It  exports  lobsters,  logs,  and  deals  to  England. 
Lobster  fishing  affords  occupation  to  numbers  of  the  population. 
Steamers  ply  regularly  to  Christiania  and  Trondhjem.  In  the  grave- 
yard of  Odderaoea  church,  which  is  a  little  north  of  the  town,  and 


is  reached  by  a  handsome  bridge  thrown  across  the  river,  are  several 
ancient  tombstones;  among  others  one  marked  with  a  Runic  inscrip- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  above  800  years  old.  About  three  miles  above 
the  town  the  Torridals-Elf  makes  a  fine  fall,  called  Helfos. 

CHRISTIANSTAD,  a  fortified  town  in  South  Sweden,  in  56'  1' 
N.  lat.,  14**  5'  E.  long.,  is  the  capital  of  Chriatianstads  Lan.  [Sweden.] 
It  is  built  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Helge  Lake,  which  is  formed  by  the 
river  Helge  An,  and  has  a  population  of  4500.  The  streets  are  straight 
and  wide,  and  the  houses  mostly  built  of  wood.  The  harbour  of  the 
town  is  Ahutf  a  small  place  about  10  miles  from  it  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Helge  An  in  the  Baltic.  The  town  was  founded  by  Christian 
IV.  of  Denmark.  A  canal  was  begun  in  order  to  form  a  convenient 
water-communication  with  the  harbour,  but  as  its  commerce  was^ 
and  is  still,  very  limited,  this  work  has  gone  to  decay.  Some  woollen 
and  linen  goods  are  made  here,  and  good  gloves.  It  has  been  recently 
proposed  to  lay  down  a  railway  through  Chriatlanstad  from  the 
Skelder  Wik,  an  inlet  of  the  Kattegat  on  the  west  of  the  Lan  to  Ahus, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  commerce  of  South  Sweden  from  the  Sound 
dues. 

CHRISTIANSUND.    FTrondhjem.] 

CHRISTOPHER'S,  ST.,  or  ST.  KITTS,  one  of  the  Caribbean 
Islands,  was  discovered  in  November  1493,  by  Columbus,  who  was 
so  delighted  with  its  appearance  that  he  gave  it  his  own  Christian 
name.  At  this  time  it  was  well  peopled  by  the  Caribs,  by  whom  it 
was  called  Liamuiga,  or  the  Fertile  Island.  It  was  never  colonised 
by  the  Spaniards,  but  was  the  fii-st  of  the  British  settlements  in  the 
West  Indies.  A  party  under  Mr.  Thomas  Warner  took  posse  sion  of 
it  in  1623,  and  four  years  afterwards  it  was  shared  with  some  French 
settlers.  After  various  severe  contentions  the  island  was  wholly 
ceded  to  the  English,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  till  1782,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  French,  but  restored  at  the  peace  of  1783.  In 
1805  it  was  again  ravaged  by  the  French,  who  however  did  not  retain 
possession.  St  Kitt's  contains  about  44,000  acres,  nearly  half  of 
which  is  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  other  part  is  almost  eutirely 
occupied  with  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  leaving  only  a  small  portion 
for  cotton,  indigo,  pasturage,  and  provisions.  The  centra  of  the 
island  is  occupied  by  rugged  barren  mountains,  which  contain  some 
hot  springs.  The  highest  point,  called  Mount  Misery,  3711  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  an  exhausted  volcano,  the  crater  of  which  is  still 
apparent.  The  soil  of  the  plain  is  chiefly  a  dark  gray  loam.  The 
island  is  divided  into  nine  parishes,  and  contains  four  towns — Bxa- 
SETSRBE,  the  capital,  Sandy  Point,  Old  Road,  and  Deep  Bav.  St. 
Kitt's  is  govenied  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  and  sends  10  members  to 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  at  Antigua,  of  which 
government  it  forms  a  part  The  revenue  in  1851  amounted  to 
19,665/.  58.  2(2.,  the  expenditure  to  li,672L  7«.  6d.  The  year  1851 
was  considered  a  very  prosperous  year  in  consequence  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  harvest  The  sugar  exported  in  1851  amounted  to 
7270  hogsheads,  being  2562  hogsheads  more  than  was  exported  in 
1850.  The  value  of  the  imports  for  1851  was  112,7482.  ds,  2d,  being 
an  increase  over  those  of  1850  of  20,229^  10s.  6d  The  climate, 
though  hot^  is  considered  healthy,  but  the  island  is  subject  to  violent 
hurricanes.  It  lies  north-west  and  south-east^  17  miles  in  length  and 
6  miles  in  breadth,  and  is  separated  from  Nevis  by  a  strait  only  a 
mile  and  a  half  wide.  The  plantations  in  the  island  are  almost  all  in 
the  hands  of  non-resident  cultivators,  a  system  which  is  found  to  be 
prejudicial  both  to  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  island.  The  education  of  the  people  is  conducted  by  the 
Established  Church,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  the  Moraviaus. 
In  1851  the  attendance  of  children  at  Church  schools  was  796,  at 
Wesleyan  schools  850,  at  Moravian  schools  885.  (Parliamentartf 
Papers.) 

CHRUDIM,  a  town  in  Bohemia,  62  miles  E.S.R  from  Prague,  standi 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chrudimka,  a  feeder  of  the  Elbe,  and  not 
far  from  the  Pardubitz  station  on  the  Prague  and  Vienna  railwayf 
in  48°  46'  N.  lat,  15''  50'  E.  long.,  and  has  above  6000  inhabitants. 
It  is  well  built,  surrounded  with  walls,  and  contains  a  msgnificent 
collegiate  church,  a  capuchin  convent^  and  a  high  school.  The  city 
is  a  x'oyal  appanage,  and  has  its  own  civil  oourt  The  time  of  the 
foundation  of  Chrudim  is  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  Bohemian  towns  in  the  year  1055. 

CHUDLEIOH,  Devonshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Chud- 
leigh  and  hundred  of  Exminster,  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Exeter 
to  Plymouth,  a  short  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Teign, 
in  50"*  36'  N.  lat,  3*  36'  W.  long. ;  distant  9  miles  S.  by  W.  from 
Exeter,  and  184  miles  S.W.  from  London  by  road.  Starcross  station 
of  the  South  Devon  railway,  which  is  about  5  miles  from  Chudleigh, 
is  202  miles. from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Chud- 
leigh in  1851  was  2401.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  diocese  of  Exeter. 

The  manor  of  Chudleigh  formerly  belonged  to  the  bishops  of 
Exeter,  who  had  a  palace  here.  In  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  tha  manor 
was  alienated ;  it  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Clifford.  The  town, 
which  is  situated  iu  the  mid^t  of  much  picturesque  scenery,  consists 
chiefly  of  the  main  street  The  houses  are  rather  irregularly  built 
In  1808  a  fire  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  the  damage 
having  been  estimated  at  60,000^ ;  a  subscription  for  relief  of  the 
poorei-  Bufferera,  and  to  assist  in  re-building  the  houses^  amounted  to 
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upwards  of  20,000^  There  are  four  Urge  commill*  and  a  tan-yard. 
Cider  is  extensively  made  in  the  district.  The  Kingatoigntou  Canal, 
4  miles  in  length,  constructed  at  the  cost  of  Lord  Ciiffoi'd,  and 
opened  in  1843,  has  been  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  tewu. 
The  parish  chui'ch  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Bronescombe  on  the  6th 
of  November  1269 ;  it  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  south  aisle,  north 
transept,  and  a  tower,  in  which  are  six  bells,  a  clock  and  chimes. 
The  church  has  been  recently  restored.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Independents  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  Biitish  and  National 
schools.  Pynsent's  Free  school,  founded  in  1669,  has  an  income  from 
endowment  of  80/.  a  year,  and  had  3?  scholars  in  1861 ;  one  of  the 
number  was  a  free  scholar.  A  literary  society  lias  a  library  and 
reading-room.  Saturday  is  the  market-day.  Fairs  are  held  on 
Easter  Tuesday,  on  the  third  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  June,  and 
on  Ooteber  2ud,  chiefly  for  cattle.  A  plot  of  ground  called  the  Play 
Park  is  appropriated  as  a  public  pleasure  ground.  Ugbrooke  Park, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Cliflbrd,  within  half  a  mile  of  Chudleigh,  is  much 
visited  in  summer  on  account  of  its  extensive  and  picturesque 
ffrounds.  In  the  park,  which  is  well  wooded,  are/ upwards  of  600 
head  of  deer.  Chudleigh  Rock  and  its  remarkable  and  capacious 
cavern  are  objects  of  great  interest  to  visiters.  From  the  summit 
of  the  rock  is  obteiued  an  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect.  The 
blue  limestone,  known  as  Chudleigh  marble,  is  quarried  here  in 
considerable  quantities. 

(Polwhele,  Devomhirt;  Route  Book  df  Dtvon;  Handbook  of 
J^evon;  Communication  from  Chudleigfi.) 

CHUMLEIQH.    [Dbvonshibe.] 

CHUNDOWSY.    [Baebillt.] 

CHUQUISACA,  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  in  South  America,  is  situ- 
ated near  19**  S<  lat.,  and  between  64**  and  66"  W.  long.  It  stands  on 
a  table-land  about  9000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  between  the  Piloo- 
mayo  and  the  Quapai,  and  therefore  near  the  watershed  of  the 
La  Plate  and  the  Amazonas.  The  town,  which  was  formerly  called 
Chorea*,  is  well  built,  and  has  a  magnificent  cathedral,  with  large 
towers  rising  from  each  angle.  "  The  towers  that  rise,"  says  Temple, 
*'  over  each  angle  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  domes  and  steeples  of  the 
numerous  churches  and  oonvente,  give  the  city  an  appearance  of 
splendour  and  extent  from  a  distance ;  within  it  is  a  neat  cheerful 
town."  The  population  is  about  26,0iJ0.  The  city  was  founded  by 
one  of  Pizarro's  officers,  on  the  site  of  an  old  Peruvian  town  called 
'  Cheque  Chaka,'  or  Bridge  of  Qold,  the  treasures  of  the  Incas  having 
passed  through  it  on  their  way  to  Cuzco.  It  formerly  gave  title  to 
an  archbishop,  whose  palace  is  now  the  residt^nce  of  the  president  of 
the  republic  Among  the  other  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are 
the  Hall  of  Congress,  in  which  the  legislature  of  the  republic  meete ; 
the  University,  established  in  a  former  monastery ;  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  the  Mining  School,  both  established  in  lb26.  The 
climate  of  Chuquisaca  is  delightful,  owing  no  doubt  in  g^reat  part  to 
ito  elevated  site.    (Greneral  Miller ;  Temple,  French  in  Peru,  &a) 

CHUK    [CoiBE.] 

CHURCH,  STATES  OF  THE.    [Papal  States.] 

CHURCH-STRETTON,  Shropshire,  a  small  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Church-Stretton  and  hun- 
dred of  Munslow,  is  situated  in  62"*  32'  N.  lat,  2'*  47'  W.  loog. ; 
distant  18  miles  8.  by  W.  from  Shrewsbury,  and  168  miles  N.W.  by 
W.  from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  township  of  Church- 
Stretton  in  1861  was  1676.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Salop  and  diocese  of  Hereford.  Church-Stretton  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  14  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  44,733  acres,  and 
apopuktion  in  1861  of  6210.  Church-Stretton  is  situated  on  the 
turnpike  road  from  Ludlow  to  Shrewsbury,  in  a  narrow  valley, 
bounded  S.E.  by  the  Caradoc  Hills,  the  highest  of  which  is  1200  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  W.  by  the  Long  Mynd,  a  i*ange  of  hiUs  1674  feet 
high  in  the  most  elevated  part.  The  parish  church  is  a  cruciform 
building  with  a  central  tower.  Some  of  the  inhabitanU  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  flannel  and  of  coarse  linen  cloth  for  packing 
wool  and  hops.  Sheep  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers  on  the 
hills,  and  their  wool  forms  an  importent  article  in  the  trade  of  the 
town.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  healthy,  and  the  soil  is  good. 
The  market-day  is  Thursday.  Fairs  are  held  on  March  10th,  May 
14th,  July  3rd,  September  26th,  and  on  the  last  Thursday  in  Novem- 
ber. On  the  summit  of  Caradoc  Hill  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
encampment;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  an  insulated  hill,  with 
entrenchments  on  ite  summit,  called  Brocard's  Castle. 

CHURCHTOWN.    [Core.] 

CHUSAN,  or  as  Lord  Macartney  writes  it,  iha  Cheusan  Islands, 
are  a  group  of  islands  on  the  eastern  coast  of  China,  and  forming  an 
appendage  to  the  province  of  Che-kiang.  Theu*  number  is  very  great, 
and^they  are  dispersed  over  that  part  of  the  sea  where  80"  N.  laL  cute 
121**  E.  long.  Staunton  stetes  that  between  the  Quesan  Islands  and 
Chusan  Harbour,  through  a  spaoe  of  about  60  miles  in  length  and 
do  miles  in  width,  the  number  of  islands  exceeds  300 ;  but  others, 
apparently  not  less  numerous,  lie  noi-th  of  Chusan  Island.  These 
numerous  islands  oontein  almost  as  many  harbours  or  places  of  perfect 
security  for  ships  of  any  burden.  Most  of  the  islands  consist  of  hills 
rising  with  a  regular  slope  and  rounded  at  the  top.  Though  mostly 
dose  to  each  other  they  are  divided  by  channels  of  great  depth. 
Some  of  them  have  a  yeiy  inviting  aspect^  and  one  of  them  in  par- 


ticular, called  Poo-too,  is  described  as  a  perfect  paradise.  It  belongs 
to  a  sect  of  religious  men,  and  conteins  400  temples.  The  principal 
island,  which  gives  ite  name  to  the  group,  is  about  30  miles  long,  and 
varies  in  width  from  6  to  8  miles.  The  surface  is  diversified  by 
pleasant  heighte  and  well-cultivated  valleys.  The  chief  harbour 
is  on  the  southern  coast  towards  the  Chinese  continent,  and  only  a 
few  miles  distant  from  Kee-to  Point,  the  most  eastern  oajie  of  China. 
It  is  formed  by  three  small  islands,  which  lie  about  a  mile  from 
Chusan,  and  has  four  entrances;  but  these  entrances  are  so  com- 
pletely shut  in  by  the  remoter  poiate,  that  the  harbour  looks  like  a 
lake  surrounded  by  hills,  and  it  has  excellent  anchorage  for  vessels. 
About  a  mile  from  thid  harbour  is  the  capital  of  the  island,  Ting-ghae. 
The  intervening  space  is  a  plain  intersected  with  rivulete  and  canals, 
and  cultivated  like  a  garden.  The  road  which  traverses  it  though 
good  is  very  narrow,  in  order  that  as  little  land  as  possible  may  be 
lost  to  cultivation.  The  town  is  inclosed  by  walls  80  feet  high,  which 
overtop  the  houses.  Along  the  walls  at  the  distance  of  every  hundred 
yards  are  square  stone  towers.  The  town  is  in  some  degree  surrounded 
as  well  as  intersected  by  canals,  and  the  bridges  thrown  over  them 
are  steep  and  ascended  by  steps,  like  the  Rialto  of  Venice.  The 
streete,  which  are  narrow,  «re  paved  with  square  flat  stones.  The 
houses  are  low  and  mostly  of  one  story.  The  numerous  shops  oontein 
chiefly  articles  of  clothing,  food,  and  furniture,  which  are  arranged  in 
good  taste.  Numerous  towns  and  villages  are  scattered  over  the 
island.  The  productions  of  the  island  include  rice,  wheat,  sweet 
patetoes,  chestnuts,  walnuU,  and  tobacco.  Tea,  silk,  and  cotton  are 
also  produced  to  some  extents  The  mean  temperature  in  winter  is 
about  41*"  Fahr. ;  in  autumn  it  is  about  68". 

The  Chusan  liilands  are  of  great  importance  to  China  in  a  commer* 
cial  view,  especially  for  ite  intercourse  with  Japan.  This  commerce  is 
chiefly  carried  on  by  the  three  commercial  towns  of  Niug-po,  Hang- 
toheou,  and  Shang-hai,  which  are  situated  on  the  continent  opposite 
to  the  islands.  The  Junks,  by  which  this  commerce  is  carried  on, 
assemble  at  the  Chusan  Islands,  and  depart  thence  for  NangasakL 
The  islands  are  of  importance,  as  protecting  the  commerce  from  the 
Sti^it  of  Formosa  on  the  south,  to  the  peninsula  of  Shang-tong  on 
the  north.  If  a  foreign  nation  or  a  piratical  chief  should  get  podses* 
sion  of  them  the  whole  coast  above  mentioned  would  be  at  their 
mercy,  and  the  maritime  intercourse  would  be  interrupted.  In  1840, 
in  consequence  of  disputes  between  the  British  and  Chinese  govern- 
mente  respecting  some  commercial  transactions  at  Canton,  a  British 
force  was  sent  to  the  Chusan  islands,  which  captured  them  after  a 
slight  resistance.  The  Chinese  government  then  became  more 
disposed  to  yield,  and  after  some  negotiations  a  truce  was  agreed 
upon  near  Tieutsing,  between  the  Chinese  imperial  commissioner 
and  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  who  left  Chusan  for  Cimton  on 
the  16th  of  November  1840.  On  the  24th  of  February  1841  the 
British  troops  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  Chusan  Islands  on 
account  of  their  unhealthinesa.  The  Chinese  refusing  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Tientsiug,  the  Chusan  Islands  were  again 
captured  in  1842,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  and  the  British  army 
advanced  towards  Nanking.  Upon  this  the  peace  of  1842  was  agreed 
to,  by  which  Chusan  was  i-estored  to  the  Chinese,  and  the  island  of 
Hong  Kong  ceded  to  the  British  in    perpetuity.     [Chiha  ;    Hono 

KONQ.] 

CILICIA,  an  ancient  division  of  Asia  Minor,  was  bounded  N.  by 
the  Taurus,  which  separated  it  from  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia ;  S.  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  £.  by  the  Amanus  i*ange,  which  separated  it 
from  Syria ;  and  W.  by  Pamphylia.  According  to  Herodotus  (v.  62), 
the  Euphrates  was  the  boundary  of  Cilicia  and  Armenia.  Cilioia 
anciently  comprised  tvfo  divisions,  the  names  of  which  were  derived 
from  their  physical  character.  The  western  and  mountainous  part 
was  called  the  Rough  Cilicia  (T/>ax«<a),  and  the  eastern  part  the  Plain 
Cilicia  (ricfiuis,  campestris).  Many  attempte  have  been  made  by  ancient 
and  modem  writers  to  account  for  the  name  Cilicia ;  the  Greeks  de- 
rived it  from  Cilix,  son  of  Agenor,  who  was  said  to  have  colonised 
this  country.  (Herod,  vii.  91.)  The  inhabitante  were  formerly  called 
Hypachaei,  according  to  Herodotus  (viL  01).  Level  Cilicia  is  described 
by  Xenophon  as  a  large,  beautiful,  well-watered  plain,  abounding  in 
all  kinds  of  forest-trees  and  vines.  It  yielded  sesame,  panic,  saffron, 
millet,  wheat,  and  barley,  which  vrith  rice,  sugar,  and  cotton  are  still 
cultivated  there.  The  date-palm  is  indigenous.  Mountninous  Cilicia 
was  famous  for  a  fine  breed  of  hoi'ses ;  and  the  annual  tribute  of  the 
Cilicians  to  Darius  consisted  of  860  white  horses  and  600  telente  of 
silver.  (Herod.  iiL  00.)  It  also  contained  much  timber,  and  cedar 
especially  was  abundant  there. 

The  first  town  in  Mountainous  Cilicia  on  leaving  Pamphylia  waa 
Coracesium,  according  to  Strabo  (pp.  667,  d,  670,  a,  Casaubon).  The 
modem  name  is  Alaya;  it  is  a  strong  natural  fortress  situated  on  a 
high  and  almost  insulated  rock.  Coracesium  held  out  against  Antio- 
ohus.    (Livy,  xxxiii.  20 ;  Beaufort's  '  Karamania.') 

The  next  town  of  importeuce  was  Selinus,  situated  on  a  steep  >»^11, 
The  emperor  Trajan  died  there,  and  the  town  was  afterwards  called 
Trajauopolis :  the  modem  name  is  Selinty.  Cape  Anemurium  (now 
Anamour)  is  the  most  southern  point  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  probably 
from  this  circumstance  derived  ite  name,  which  means  '  windy  point.' 
The  small  town  and  port  of  Celenderis  (now  Chelindreh)  lies  between 
Anemurium  and  Seleaoi%  the  modem  Selefkeh^    The  ruins  of  the 
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ancient  Selenda  are  many  miles  fVom  the  shore,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  Calycadnus  (Gk)k-Su)i  which  now  at  any  rate  flows  into 
the  sea  a  few  miles  east  of  Cape  Zephyrium.  (Beaufort,  p.  226.)  A 
coast-range  separates  the  valley  of  the  Gok-Su  (the  most  extensive 
level  in  Mountainous  Cilicia)  from  the  sea ;  on  the  north  it  is  screened 
by  the  Taunis.  The  general  course  of  the  river  is  eastward  to  Selef- 
keh,  below  which  it  enters  the  sea.  The  shore  presents  a  line  of 
noble  promontories  and  white  marble  cli£EB  rising  perpendicularly  from 
the  se&  This  rocky  character  diminishes  a  few  miles  west  of  Selef- 
keh,  where  the  higUands  begin  to  recede  from  the  coasK  Many  rare 
kinds  of  animals  and  birds  are  found  on  the  coast,  and  almost  evezy 
district  is  said  to  have  some  peculiar  to  itself.  (B^ufort,  p.  209.)  In 
the  time  of  Cicero,  Cilicia  was  famous  for  panthers. 

There  is  no  town  of  much  importance  between  Selefkeh  and  the 
river  Latmns  (now  Lamas),  which  was  the  boundary  of  Mountainous 
Cilicia.  (Strabo,  p.  671,  c.)  Here  the  rooks  and  cU£Eb  cease,  and  are 
succeeded  by  a  gravelly  beach  and  broad  plains,  which  extend  to  the 
mountains.  The  plain  of  Cilicia  was  drained  by  three  large  rivers — 
the  Cydnus  (now  the  river  of  Tersus) ;  the  Sarus  (now  the  Sihun) ; 
and  the  Pyramus  (now  the  Jihun) — all  of  which  were  navigable  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  but  small  boats  can  now  with  diffi- 
culty  cross  the  bars  formed  by  alluvial  deposits  at  their  motiths.  The 
Cydnus  passes  through  the  celebrated  Cilidan  Qates.  The  Sarus  at 
Adana  is  above  800  feet  wide.  Adana  or  Adanah  is  still  a  place  of 
some  trade ;  it  gives  name  to  a  paahalic,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fer- 
tile tract  of  well-cultivated  gardens.  The  Jihun  is  490  feet  wide  half 
a  mile  above  its  mouth ;  on  its  eastern  bank,  and  near  its  mouth,  in 
ancient  times  stood  Mallus.  The  river  breaks  through  the  Taurus 
by  a  frightful  chasm  well  described  by  Strabo  (p.  686) ;  in  its  lower 
course  it  now  divides  into  several  arms,  and  forms  a  delieu  [Anatoua.] 
The  principal  towns  in  Level  Cilicia  were  Soli,  Tarsus  or  Tarsi,  ana 
Issus  or  Issi.  (Xenoph.  '  Anab.'  i.  2,  23,  26.)  Soli  was  afterwards 
called  Pompeiopolis,  because  Pompey  settled  the  remains  of  the 
pirates  there.  This  town  was  the  birthplace  of  Chrysippus  and  of  the 
poets  Philemon  and  Aratus.    (Strabo,  p.  671,  d.) 

Tarsus,  anciently  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  in  Asia  Minor, 
still  bears  a  respectable  rank :  its  modem  name  is  Tersoos.  Tarsus 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  a  school  for  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  the  arts.  It  stood  in  a  plain  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cydnus.  The  water  of  the  Cydnus,  as  of  the  other  rivers  along  this 
coast  which  carry  down  the  melted  snow  from  the  ridges  of  Taurus, 
is  extremely  cold ;  imudicious  bathing  in  it  proved  fatal  to  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  and  nearly  so  to  Alexander  the  Qreat.  The  Cydnus  has 
undergone  a  great  change  from  the  deposits  carried  down  from  the 
mountains :  formerly  it  received  lai^e  ships  of  war ;  now  none  but 
the  smallest  boats  can  enter  it.  (Beaufort,  p.  265.)  Issus  was  situated 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  plain  of  Cilida,  at  the  head  of  the  Issic 
Gulf,  or  Gulf  of  Scanderoon  :  here  Alexander  defeated  Darius  B.0. 838. 
The  Pyramus,  between  Tarsus  and  the  plain  of  Issus,  has  brought 
down  such  a  quantity  of  sand  and  earth  that  the  river  has  been 
diverted  twenty-three  miles  from  its  ancient  course  :  in  Strabo's  time 
the  Pyramus  entered  the  sea  a  little  to  the  east  of  Cape  Megarsus 
(Karadash);  now  the  mouth  is  not  much  west  of  Mgaste  (Ayas). 
Strabo  (book  xii  p.  586,  a)  says  that  it  passes  under  ground  for  a  great 
distance,  and  bursts  forth  again  through  a  cleft  of  Mount  Taurus : 
he  was  well  aware  of  the  immense  deposits  which  were  brought  down 
by  the  stream.  Cilicia  included  the  level  strip  of  land  sdong  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Issic  Gulfl     [Amanus.] 

The  origin  of  the  Cilicians  is  uncertain ;  they  were  probably  a 
Phoenician  colony.  (Herod,  vii  91.)  Their  character  in  historical 
periods  did  not  stand  very  high,  and  in  this'respect  they  were  com- 
monly classed  with  the  Cappadocians.  They  were  the  only  nation 
within  the  Halys  except  the  Lycians  whom  Croesus  did  not  reduce. 
(Herod,  i.  28.)  Our  earliest  information  represents  them  as  governed 
by  kings ;  and  when  Cilicia  became  one  of  the  Persian  satrapies  it 
evidently  continued  to  be  governed  by  native  kings,  subject  of  course 
to  the  Persian  empire.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Cilician  kings,  Syen- 
nesifl,  is  familiar  to  the  reader  of  Xenophon's  'Anabasis'  (L  2),  and  he 
was  not  the  first  of  his  name.  Herodotus  (L  74)  mentions  one  as  con- 
temporary with  Alyattes ;  and  .£schylus  ('  Pers.'  826,  Dindorf )  has 
immortalised  the  bravery  of  another  who  joined  Xerxes  in  his  expe- 
dition against  Greece. 

Cilicia  became  a  Macedonian  province  on  the  downfiill  of  the  Persian 
empire ;  Seleucus  and  his  descendants,  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
held  the  sovereignty  till  Pompey  reduced  the  level  country  to  a  Roman 
province.  Cicero  was  pro-consul  of  Cilicia  A.n.o.  702;  and  for  his 
success  against  those  who  had  fortified  themselves  in  the  mountains, 
and  had  held  out  sgainst  his  predecessor  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher, 
he  was  rewarded  on  his  return  with  a  triumph.  Till  the  reign  of 
Vespasian  Mountainous  Cilicia  appears  to  have  been  governed  by 
kings  who  were  appointed  by  the  Romans,  but  after  that  time  it 
became  a  province.  (Strabo,  xiv.  pp.  668-676,  Casaub. ;  and  Beau- 
fort's '  EUramania.') 

CINCINNATI,  a  city,  the  capital  of  Hamilton  county,  in  the 
state  of   Ohio,   is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the    Onio  River, 
and  20    miles  above  the   mouth    of  the    Great   Miami  River,  in  I 
89*  6'  N.  lat,  84**  27'  W.  long.;  distant  494  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  and  1447  miles  N.£.  by  N.  from  New  Orleans.    The  popula- 1 


tion  in  1800  was  750 ;  in  1810  it  was  2540 ;  in  1830  it  was  24,881 ;  in 
1810  it  was  46,338 ;  in  1850  it  had  increased  to  115,436. 

Cincinnati  is  the  largest  inland  city  in  the  United  States,  and 
with  respect  to  the  cities  of  the  Union  generally,  ranks  sixth 
in  point  of  population.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder, 
and  municipal  town  council.  It  has  a  separate  judiciary,  and  a  com- 
mercial court  to  try  causes  arising  between  merchants.  The  city 
stands  in  a  beautiful  valley  about  12  miles  in  circumference,  which 
is  surrounded  by  hills,  and  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by 
the  river  Ohio.  The  first  settlement  took  place  here  in  December 
1788.  In  laying  out  the  divisions  of  land  appropriated  to  individuals, 
one  square  mile  in  each  township  was  reserved  for  school  purposes, 
and  one  section  in  each  for  the  support  of  religious  societies.  The 
city  was  incorporated  in  1819.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out, 
and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  except  where  ^ey  approach  the 
river  side.  The  city  is  built  partly  on  the  first  bank  of  the  river, 
which  is  about  48  feet  above  low  water-mark,  and  partly  on  the 
second  bank,  which  has  a  further  elevation  of  about  60  feet.  The 
streets  which  run  east  and  west  from  the  river  are  called  First,  Second. 
Third  streets,  &c.,  according  to  their  ord«r  in  the  series ;  the  streets 
which  run  north  and  south  are  called  Walnut^treet,  Sycamore-street^ 
&c.,  after  the  forest-trees  of  the  district.  The  streets  are  in  general 
well  paved.  The  public  buildings,  many  of  which  are  of  considerable 
elegance,  include  several  public  halls,  the  county  and  city  courts,  a 
mercantile  exchange,  an  observatory,  a  museum,  four  tht^tres,  and 
numerous  buildings  belonging  to  literary  and  philosophical  iustitn- 
tions.  There  are  in  the  city  about  80  churches,  of  which  a  consider- 
able number  are  spacious  and  handsome  edifices;  there  are  also 
3  colleges,  4  medical  schools,  a  law  school,  a  college  and  several 
educational  seminaries  for  females,  6  classical  schools,  and  numerous 
public  schools.  Cincinnati  is  the  seat  of  extensive  and  varied  manu- 
factures, including  machines  of  different  kinds,  carriages,  waggons^ 
cutlery,  edge-tool^  mathematical  and  optical  instruments,  pottery, 
hats,  &C.  There  are  numerous  foundries,  iron  rolling-mills,  tan-yards, 
breweries,  distilleries,  flom>mills,  saw-mills,  glass-works,  ice-packing 
establishments,  soap  and  candle  works,  steamboat  building-yards, 
stereotype  foundries,  wine  manufactories,  tobacco  factories,  &c. 

The  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  the  numerous  canals  and  railways 
which  communicate  with  the  city  afford  Cincinnati  valuable  oppor- 
tunities of  cultivating  commercial  intercourse  with  other  cities  and 
states  in  the  Union.  Its  position  on  the  Ohio  renders  it  also  an 
important  centre  of  traffic,  which  in  its  further  development  must 
add  rapidly  to  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  city.  The  Miami 
Canal  and  the  Ohio  division  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  form  a 
line  of  communication  about  251  miles  in  length  between  the  Ohio 
and  Lake  Erie.  The  Little  Miami  railway  to  Cleveland  traverses  a 
distance  of  255  miles ;  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton  railway, 
with  its  connected  railway  to  Sandusky,  218  miles;  and  numerous 
other  lines,  completed  or  in  progress,  render  Cincinnati  the  centre  of 
the  railway  system  of  the  Western  States.  There  is  communication 
by  electric  telegraph  between  this  city  and  every  large  city  from 
Maine  to  Florida^  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  beyond  the  Mississippi 
The  traffic  on  the  river  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  steamers,  plying  to 
Pittsburg  and  New  Orleans.  The  number  of  steam-vessels  which 
arrived  in  the  port  during  the  year  ending  August  Slst  1850  was 
3698  ;  the  depurtures  were  8298.  The  amount  of  shipping  owned  in 
the  Cincinnati  district  in  8510  was  17,181  tons,  all  of  which  except 
vessels  amounting  to  275  tons  burden  were  navigated  by  steam 
power.  There  are  upwards  of  50  newspapers  and  periodicals 
published  in  Cincinnati,  of  which  8  are  published  daily.  Near  the 
city  are  two  beautiful  suburban  villages,  Mount  Auburn  and  Walnut 
Hills,  occupying  elevated  sites,  and  chiefly  used  as  places  of 
residence  by  Cincinnati  merchants.  The  New  School  Presbyterians 
have  an  important  theological  institution  at  Waluut  Hills,  called  the 
Lane  Seminary,  from  the  name  of  its  earliest  benefactors,  who  were 
merchants  in  New  Orleans.  There  are  numerous  vineyards  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city. 

(Cotton,  SlaiisHcal  Gazetteer  of  the  UnUed  Statet  of  America,  1853.) 

CINCO  VILLAS.    [Araoon.] 

CINTRA.      [ESTREMADUBA,  POBTUOUESE.] 
CIOTAT,  LA.      [BoUOHBS-DU-RHdKE.] 

CIRCARS,  NORTHERN,  a  lai^ge  maritime  province,  lying  between 
15**  and  20*  N.  lat,  and  between  80**  and  86**  E.  long.,  extends  along 
the  western  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  from  the  Chilka  Lake  oi« 
the  north  to  the  river  Gondegama  on  the  south.  It  has  thus  the 
district  of  Cuttack  for  its  northern,  and  the  Camatic  province  for  its 
southern  boundary ;  on  the  east  it  has  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  along  a 
line  of  coast  extending  470  miles ;  and  on  the  west  are  Orissa,  Gund- 
wana,  the  dominions  of  the  Raja  of  Berar  and  of  the  Nizam,  and  the 
ceded  Balaghaut  districts.  The  average  breadth  of  the  province  is 
about  80  miles,  and  its  area  about  33,000  square  miles.  A 
continued  range  of  mountaius,  impassable  by  carriages  and  difficult 
for  horsemen,  extends  along  the  whole  western  frontier,  from  the 
Chilka  Lake  on  the  north  to  the  bank  of  the  Godavery  on  the  south. 
South  of  that  river  the  province  is  separated  from  the  Nizam*s 
texritory  by  a  detached  range  of  small  hills.  The  province  is  watered 
by  several  small  rivers,  which  rise  among  the  hills  forming  the  western 
frontier,  and  flow  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  it  receives  likewise  the 
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waten  of  the  Godavery  and  Kistna  riten,  whose  montlia  ore  within 
the  province. 

The  Circan  are  politically  divided  into  seven  distriote:  Chicacole, 
Gondapilly,  Ellore,  Ganjam,  Guntoor,  Rajamundry,  and  Vizagapatam. 
The  climate  of  these  districts  exhibits  a  general  uniformity.  About 
the  middle  of  June  the  westerly  wind  sets  in,  accompanied  by 
moderate  showers,  until  the  end  of  August,  when  the  harvest  of  the 
small  grains  is  secured.  From  the  beginning  of  September  to  the 
end  of  the  following  month  the  rain  is  more  abundant ;  the  wind  is 
generally  violent  as  November  approaches,  and  then  changes  to  the 
north-easty  when  the  rice-harvest»  which  constitutes  the  main  depen- 
dence of  the  inhabitants  through  the  greater  part  of  the  province,  is 
housed.  The  season  is  then  fair  and  pleasant,  and  at  tiie  vernal 
equinox  the  maize  harvest  commences.  The  season  between  the  end 
of  March  and  the  setting  in  of  the  rains  in  the  middle  of  June  is 
hot,  but  the  temperature  is  somewhat  moderated  by  the  sea  breeze 
during  the  day.  The  soil  toward  the  south  is  better  than  in  the 
north.  Fruits  and  garden  vegetables  are  scarce.  Sugar,  cotton,  and 
tobacco  are  produced,  and  of  the  tobacco  some  ia  exported.  The 
forests  upon  the  hills  to  the  west  contain  abundance  of  teak-wood  of 
huge  growth.  At  the  principal  mouths  of  the  Godavery  ship- 
building is  carried  on,  and  vessels  of  600  tons  burden  have  been 
constructed.  From  the  nature  of  the  country  a  great  part  of  the 
trade  is  prosecuted  in  coasting  vessels.  The  aggregate  burden  of 
these  vessels  exceeds  50,000  tons. 

The  district  of  Chicacole  fonns  the  largest  portion  of  the  recently 
created  electorate  of  Qanjam,  including  its  capital.  Exclusive  of 
mountain  streams,  which  are  numerous  during  the  rainy  season, 
Chicacole  is  watered  by  four  rivers,  the  mouths  of  which  are  at  the 
towns  of  Chicacole,  Calingapatam,  Bimlipatam,  and  Vizagapatam. 
There  are  few  extensive  plains  in  this  dis^ct.  The  town  of  Chiefk- 
cole,  the  Mohammedan  name  of  which  ia  Maphus  Bunder,  is  in 
18^  15'  K.  Ut,  and  S^''  E.  long.  It  is  irregularly  built  on  the  rising 
Cpnound  which  forms  the  north  bank  of  the  Chicacole  River.  This 
river  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Gundwana,  and  joins  the  sea  three 
miles  below  the  town,  where  it  is  about  1750  feet  broad.  The  centre 
of  the  town  contains  barracks,  which  are  little  used,  and  there  are 
numerous  mosques,  the  principal  of  whidi,  a  building  of  stone, 
erected  in  the  year  105Lof  the  Hegira  (a.d.  1641)  is  held  to  be  of 
considerable  sanctity.  Condapilly  district,  called  by  the  Moham- 
medans Mustaphanaghur,  is  separated  from  Ellore  and  Rajamundry 
by  the  salt-water  river  Ooputair.  This  river  is  navigable  by  boats 
to  the  Colair  Lake,  the  surplus  waters  of  which  it  carries  off  to  the 
sea ;  this  it  reaches  after  a  winding  course  between  Samaldang  and 
GoUapollam.  The  town  of  Condopt^/y,  the  capital  of  tiie  district^ 
stands  in  16*  37'  K.  lat.,  80°  88'  E.  long.  This  place  was  formerly 
a  fortress  of  some  strength,  but  the  works  are  now  in  ruins.  The 
districts  of  Ellore  and  Condapilly  occupy  the  whole  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  province  comprehended  between  the  Kistna  and  the 
Godavery.  The  town  of  BUore,  situated  in  16"  48'  K.  lat, 
81  **  15'  E.  long.,  is  the  residence  of  the  collector  of  the  Masulipatam 
district,  of  which  colleotorate  Ellore  district  forms  a  part  The  houses^ 
which  are  one  story  in  height,  are  built  with  some  regularity. 
Guntoor  district  lies  between  the  Kistna  and  the  Gondegama.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile.  From  the  want  of  moisture  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year  the  cultivation  of  rice  is  little  attended  to,  but  the  most 
luxuriant  harvests  of  maize  are  raised.  CfufUooTf  the  chief  town,  is 
situated  in  16'  17'  N.  Ut,  SO**  82'  E.  long.  It  is  extensive,  but  irregu- 
larly built ;  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  of  mud,  and  the  roofs  of 
many  are  thatched.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  trees,  and  is 
divided  into  two  portions  by  a  luge  reservoir.  The  district  of 
Rajamundry  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Godavery  river,  but  princi- 
pally on  the  left  sida  The  soil  is  fertile,  particularly  the  island  of 
Nagarum,  a'  triangular  space,  comprehending  an  area  of  500  square 
ailes^  which  b  formed  by  two  great  branches  into  which  the 
Godavery  divides,  85  miles  from  the  sea.  Besides  the  two  greater 
branches  of  the  river  by  which  it  is  inclosed,  this  island  is  intersected 
by  five  lesser  branches,  and  the  means  of  irrigation  thus  afforded, 
together  with  the  slimy  mould  brought  down  by  the  greatest  river 
of  the  Deccan,  render  the  soil  highly  productive.  The  forests  produce 
an  abundance  of  teak  timber,  and  in  the  plains  sugar,  rice,  ginger, 
turmeric,  and  various  leguminous  plants  are  raised.  Cotton  is  also 
generally  cultivated.  The  capital  BajtMMtfndry  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Godavery,  about  5  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  16**  59'  N.  lat, 
81"  53'  K  long.  The  town  is  long,  but  narrow,  extending  along  an 
elevated  bank  a<^oining  the  river.  During  the  dry  season  the 
Godavery  is  here  a  clear  blue  stream,  exhibiting  many  islands  and 
shoals,  and  the  banks  on  both  sides  are  from  20  to  80  feet  high,  but 
in  the  rainy  season  the  stream  is  a  mile  broad  and  very  deep.  Viza- 
gapatam district^  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Rajamundry,  is  moun- 
tainous ;  a  lofty  ridge  runs  parallel  to  the  sea-shore,  and  frequently 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  it,  through  nearly  its  whole  extent ; 
to  the  westward  of  this  ridge  is  another  chain;  the  intermediate 
space  is  a  narrow  and  well-cultivated  valley.  The  town  of  Vina- 
gapatam  lies  on  the  coast  in  17"  42'  N.  lat,  88"  24'  K  long.,  near  to 
a  promontory  called  the  'Dolphin'a  Nose,'  a  mountain  about 
1500  feet  high.  The  town  contains  a  considerable  number  of  well- 
built  houses :  but  the  situation  being  unhealthy,  the  place  has  been 
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I  almost  wholly  deserted  by  Europeans,  who  have  retired  to  the 
village  of  Wsltier,  about  81  miles  from  the  town,  with  which  it 
oommimicates  by  an  excellent  road.  There  is  a  Hindoo  temple  of 
great  fame  and  antiquity  at  Semachittum,  near  Vizagapatam. 

The  Northern  Circars  were  among  the  earliest  of  Uie  territorial  pos- 
sessions of  the  East  India  Company.  They  were  granted  in  August 
1765  by  the  Mogul  Shah  Allum,  *'  by  way  of  free  gift,  without  the 
least  participation  of  any  person  whatever  in  the  same."  lu  Novem- 
ber of  the  following  year,  this  grant  was  recojrnised  by  the  Niisam  or 
Soubahdar  of  the  Deooan.  The  district  of  Guntoor  was  at  the  date 
of  the  grant  held  as  a  jaghire  for  life  by  Bazaulet  Jung,  the  Nizam'a 
brother,  by  an  agreement  with  whom  the  Company  rented  that  dis- 
trict, and  it  did  not  come  into  their  actual  possession  until  the  death 
of  Bazaulet  Jung  in  1788.  For  the  whole  province  the  Company  paid 
to  the  Nizam  an  annual '  peshcush '  or  tribute  of  seven  lacs  of  rupees 
(70,000^),  which  was  reaeemed  in  1823  by  the  payment  of  about 
1,200,0002.,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Circai-s  are  now  held  in  full 
sovereignty  by  the  British.  The  natives  are  represented  as  being 
superior  both  in  appearance  and  in  private  character  to  the  natives 
of  BengaL  The  province  is  settled  on  the  aamindary  system,  and  the 
old  zamindars  are  said  to  be  a  remarkably  fine  and  noble  race  of  men  : 
as  regards  the  cultivatora  of  the  soil,  they  are  very  much  on  the  footing 
of  the  Scottish  chieftains  of  former  days,  the  attachment  between  the 
two  classes  being  continued  through  succeeding  generations.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  Mohanmiede^  settled  in  the  towns,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Northern  Circars  is  wholly  Hindoo.  They  are  composed 
of  two  nations^  the  Telinga  and  the  Oaria,  or  Orissa,  who  speak  and 
write  different  dialects^  and  have  distinguishing  customs  and  rites, 
although  both  adhere  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  discipline  of 
the  Hindoo  faith,  and  give  undisputed  pre-eminence  to  the  Brahmins. 
The  people  have  lived  from  time  immemorial  under  the  aimple  form 
of  village  government^  and  have  preserved  unaltered  the  names  and 
Umits  of  each  of  their  villages,  with  its  establishment  of  officers  and 
servants,  undisturbed  by  tiie  changes  which  have  transferred  the 
sovereignty  of  the  land  m>m  one  set  of  rulers  to  another.  Different 
dusters  of  Hanelee  villages  have  been  formed  into  mmindariea,  which 
have  been  put  up  to  public  auction,  the  purchasers  being  entitled  to 
hereditary  possession  upon  payment  of  the  revenue  fixed  in  perpetuity 
upon  the  entire  lands  of  the  zamindary.  The  revenue  collected  in 
the  Northern  Circars  is  said  by  Major  Rennell  to  have  amounted  in 
1758  to  about  48  lacs  of  rupees  (480,0002.)  per  annum.  By  a  statement 
furnished  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1832,  it  appears  that  the 
revenue  had  then  been  augmented  to  76,68,018  rupees  (766,8001),  an 
augmentation  of  nearly  SOL  per  cent 

(Rennell,  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  ffinduttan;  Mill,  ffigtary  of  Britiah 
India  ;  Parliamentary  Paperg,) 

CIRCASSIA,  or  the  country  of  the  Circassians  or  Tscherkesses,  is 
situated  along  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Caucasus,  and  is  now 
understood  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  this  tract  from  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  vidnity  of  those  of  the  Caspian,  so  that  not  only 
those  portions  which  were  formerly  called  the  Great  and  Little  Kabar- 
dia,  but  also  Tchechnia,  the  country,  of  the  Midszeges  or  Tchetch- 
ones,  who  live  towards  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea^  between  the 
Terek  and  the  Kuma,  are  included  in  it  [Cauoasus.]  The  rivers 
Terek  and  Kuban,  as  far  as  their  courses  lie  east  and  west^  are  consi- 
dered as  constituting  the  northern  boundary ;  and  the  highest  part 
of  the  Caucasian  chain  forms  the  southern.  The  greater  part  of  this 
oountiy  has  been  in  some  degree  subjected  to  the  sway  of  Russia,  and 
forms  the  province  of  Hither  Caucasia,  to  which  ia  assigned  by  Russian 
official  documents  an  area  of  41,410  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of402,800in  1846. 

The  greater  part  of  this  country  is  a  succession  of  mountain  ridges, 
which  branch  off  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Caucasus,  and  termi- 
nate near  the  rivers  Terek  and  Kuban,  and  of  valleys  which  lie 
between  them.  The  mountain  ridges  lower  gradually,  but  with 
abrupt  declivities  as  they  proceed  northward,  and  are  commonly 
covered  with  wood  in  their  lower  portions.  The  highest  of  these 
collateral  branches  is  that  which  detaches  itself  from  Motmt  Elbruz 
[Cauoasus],  runs  north  between  42"  and  48"  £.  long.,  and  terminates 
abruptly  near  44"  N.  lat  in  Mount  Bechtan,  wluoh  is  4820  feet 
high.  This  range  is  nearly  destitute  of  trees,  and  contains  a  great 
number  of  warm  and  other  springs,  which  are  much  visited.  Between 
the  mountains  are  many  extensive  and  well-watered  valleys,  which 
are  very  fertile  :  they  contain  numerous  narrow  passes,  which  render 
the  access  to  them  very  difficult  to  an  invading  enemy,  and  tend  to 
foster  those  predatory  habits  for  which  the  inhabitants  are  notorious, 
and  which  render  them  the  scourge  of  travellers  and  of  their  neighbours 
in  the  plain.  The  Russians,  though  nominally  masters  of  the  country, 
are  not  able  to  prevent  their  hostile  excursions.  Their  generals  and 
other  officers  have  often  been  made  prisoners,  and  have  obtained  their 
liberty  only  by  paying  large  ransoms.  To  protect  the  adjacent  plains^ 
the  Russian  government  has  established  a  line  of  small  fortifications 
along  the  banks  of  the  Terek,  Ku^u^  and  Kuban.  The  Tohem^Gk>ri, 
or  Black  Mountains,  which  form  the  northern  and  lower  part  of  the 
Caucasian  chain,  and  are  so  called  firom  their  being  densely  covered 
with  foliage,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  snow-dad  crest  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  chain,  are  rent  and  broken  into  numerous 
chasms  and  ridges ;  on  the  western  side,  between  Anapa  and  Su^uk* 
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Kald,  forming  inaceessible  gorges  and  defiles.  All  this  region  U 
untraTersed  by  a  single  road,  and  some  of  the  tribea  here  hare  been 
able  to  maintain  their  independence  against  the  Rueidans. 

There  are  no  towns  in  Circaasia,  the  habits  of  the  people  being 
opposed  to  the  concentration  of  a  great  number  of  houses  or  of  people 
on  one  spot.  1  hey  lire  in  small  yillages,  the  site  of  which  is  fife- 
quently  changed*  They  cultirate  the  fertile  soil  of  their  TaHeys, 
which  yield  grain  of  excellent  quality;  millet  and  barley  are  the 
favourite  grains,  but  wheat  and  rye,  with  vegetables  and  tobacco,  are 
also  raised.  Agricultural  operations  are  performed  by  the  aid  of 
oxen ;  mules  and  asses  are  the  beasts  of  burden.  The  vine  is  culti- 
vated on  the  sunny  slopes,  and  good  wine  is  made ;  but  it  is  spoiled 
by  being  kept  in  pitched  skins.  Every  family  possesses  several  hives 
of  bees  :  honey  is  consumed  in  vsst  quantities,  and  mead  is  a  favourite 
beverage.  The  country  abounds  with  every  description  of  timber, 
which  is  left  to  decay  for  want  of  means  of  transit.  The  Turks  used 
before  the  Russian  occupation  of  the  country  to  ship  considerable 
quantities  of  oak,  valona,  and  box  for  Constantinople.  The  rearing  of 
cattle  is  more  attended  to  than  agriculture,  as  the  mountain-plateaus 
afford  excellent  and  abundant  pastures,  and  the  banks  of  the  nume- 
rous brooks  are  fringed  with  luxuriant  meadows.  Their  horses  ai^ 
of  a  fine  breed,  and  equallv  strong,  swift,  and  beautiful ;  the  people 
are  proud  of  them,  and,  like  the  Bedouins,  preserve  the  genealogies 
6f  their  breed  :  they  are  used  only  for  the  saddle.  The  sheep,  which 
are  of  the  broad-tailed  kind,  are  also  much  esteemed.  Cattle  are 
small.  Milk,  with  millet,  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  they  make  of  it  an  inebriating  beverage  called  *  kumiss.'  As  they 
are  Mohammedans  they  do  not  rear  swine.  Hunting  is  followed  by 
the  chiefs  as  a  diversion.  Bait,  gunpowder,  fli'e-arma^  ealieo^  and 
woollen  cloths  are  the  chief  imports. 

The  Circassians,  or  Tscherkesses,  are  thd  most  numerous  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  that  inhabit  this  country.  They  occupy  the  lower  part 
of  the  mountains  and  valleys  from  the  river  Sundsha  or  Sunja  on  the 
east  to  near  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  They  consist  of  elev^i  tribes, 
independent  of  one  another,  and' governed  by  their  own  hereditary 
princes  and  hereditary  nobility.  Their  internal  government  resembles 
the  feudal  svstettL  As  the  eastern  portion  of  their  country  is  called 
Kabardah,  they  have  been  sometimes  called  Kabardians ;  it  is  certain 
that  the  Kabardians  and  Circassians  belong  to  the  same  stock  and  speak 
the  same  language.  Kabardah  being  of  easy  access  to  the  Russians, 
has  been  subjected  to  them  for  a  considerable  time.  The  Terek  divides 
it  into  Great  and  Little  Kabardah.  To  the  east  of  the  river  Sunja 
lite  the  Midszeges,  also  called  Kistes  and  Tchetohenes,  who  difiir 
entirely  from  the  Circassians  in  language,  but  not  much  hi  eharaotor, 
being,  if  possible,  still  greater  robbers.  West  of  them  are  some 
smaller  tribes,  but  the  most  western  portion  of  the  Caucasus  is  inha- 
bited by  the  Abhasians,  who  are  less  addiotod  to  war  than  the  Circas- 
sians, and  more  willingly  submit  to  the  Russians.  [Caitcasub.] 
Many  Tartars  and  Cossaks  are  settled  in  Circassia.  The  traffic  in 
femide  slaves  has  long  been  carried  on  between  the  Circassians  and 
Turks ;  it  was  checked  for  a  while  by  the  Russians,  but  by  a  treaty 
between  them  and  the  Circassians  in  1 845,  the  traffic  was  re-established. 
About  1000  young  girls  are  sold  yearly  by  their  parents,  and  carried 
to  the  Constantinople  market. 

(Pallas  ;  Reineggs ;  The  Caueesaw,  by  Ivan  Qolovin ;  Spencer,  JVaveZs 
in  We$ttm  Caucatut.)     [See  Sdpplkusnt.] 

CIRENCESTER,  Glouoestorshire,  colloquially  called  Cicester,  an 
ancient  market-town,  parliamentary  borougn,  and  the  seat  of  a  tN>or* 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Cirencestor  and  hundred  of  Crowthome 
andMinty,  is  situated  on  the  river  Chum,  in  61*"  48' N.  lat.,  1**  6B' 
W.  long. ;  distant  17  miles  S.E.  from  Gloucester,  88  miles  W.N.W. 
fh>m  London  by  road,  and  95  miles  by  thB  Great  Western  railway. 
The  town  is  governed  by  two  constables  and  fourteen  wardsmen,  who 
are  elected  annually ;  and  returas  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Pariia- 
ment.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  609tS.  The  living 
is  a  vicHrage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bristol  and  diocese  of  Glouoestor 
and  Bristol  Cirencester  Poor-Law  Union  contains  89  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  86,170  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
21,828. 

Cirencester  occupies  a  portion  of  the  sito  of  an  important  Roman 
military  station.  By  Ptolomnus  it  is  called  Corinium ;  by  Richard  of 
Cirencester,  Corinum;  and  by  Antoninus,  Durocomovium.  Three 
Roman  roads  met  here :  the  Fosswav,  the  Ermine-street,  and  the 
Icknield  Way.  It  is  said  that  the  walls  of  the  town  were  2  miles  in 
circumference.  The  Roman  remains  which  have  at  various  times 
been  discovered  at  Cirencestor  are  of  uncommon  extent,  variety,  and 
interest  From  the  character  of  the  villas  which  have  been  traced 
Corinium  appears  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  people. 
Hypocauste  of  elaborate  construction,  tesselated  pavements,  some  of 
them  of  very  superior  design  and  execution,  statuettes,  pottery,  fibule, 
braoelete,  beads,  and  other  personal  ornaments,  coins,  statara  (a  sort 
of  steel-yards),  weights,  ftc,  have  been  found,  as  well  as  sepulchral 
inscriptions  of  much  historical  value.  Some  very  important  dis- 
oovories  were  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1849,  which,  as  well 
as  the  other  antiquities  found  here,  are  fully  described  in  the  work  of 
Professor  Bnckman  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

During  the  Heptarchy,  Cirencester  was  successively  included  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Wessex  and  of  Mercia.    In  879  it  was  stormed  and 


taken  by  the  Danes,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  great  oounoil  held  by 
Canute.  It  was  again  stormed  and  completely  dismantled  in  the  civU 
war  between  Henry  II L  and  the  barons.  A  magnificent  abbey  for 
black  canons  was  built  in  1117  by  Henry  I.,  on  the  foundation  of  a 
college  for  prebendaries,  which  was  established  by  the  Saxons  long 
before  the  Conquest  The  revenue  of  this  abbey  at  the  dissolution 
was  1051^  7s.  Id. ;  its  mitred  abbot  had  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
•  Cironcestar  parish  church  is  a  fine  old  structure,  partly  of  the  18th 
and  partly  of  the  ir>th  centuries.  The  building  is  especially  interest- 
ing on  account  of  ite  magnificent  porch-houMe  and  mortuary  chapels. 
Its  embattled  tower  contains  a  peal  of  twelve  bells.  In  the  interior 
are  several  interesting  monuments.  A  new  church,  dedicated  to  St 
John  the  Baptist^  has  been  recently  erected.  The  Independents, 
Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodisto,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians  have  plaoes 
of  worship.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1760,  has  an 
income  of  S81  a  year,  and  had  42  scholars  in  1852.  There  are  aa 
Endowed  parochial  school,  three  hospitals  supported  from  endow- 
ments, almshouses,  a  savings  bank,  a  museum,  a  public  library,  and 
a  dispensary.  A  county  court  is  held.  An  agricultural  college  of 
a  complete  and  important  oharaotor  was  established  at  Cirencester  in 
1846. 

Cirencester  is  not  a  place  of  much  trade ;  ite  appearance  is  that  of 
a  very  respeoteble  and  opulent  country  town.  The  town  is  paved 
and  lighted,  and  well  supplied  with  water.  The  mai^et  days  are 
Monday  and  Friday.  Fairs  are  held  on  Easter  Tuesday,  on  July  18th, 
on  the  Monday  before  and  after  Michaelmas,  and  on  November  8th, 
chiefly  for  agricultural  stock  and  produce.  In  the  vicinity  is  the 
handsome  mansion  of  Oakley  Park,  the  seat  of  Earl  Bathurst  Oakley 
Park  and  woods  are  celebrated  botibi  on  account  of  their  picturesque 
character  and  of  the  frequent  mention  of  them  in  the  letters  of  Pope, 
Swift,  and  their  correspondents. 

(Atkyns,  OhweegterAirt ;  Rudder,  Cfirencetitt ;  Lysons,  RtUquia 
Britannico-RomawB  ;  Professor  Buckman  and  C.  H.  Newmarch,  lUut- 
tratums  of  the  JUmtnn»  of  Roman  AH  in  CSrenet^tr  ;  CsmmnnJeattoii 
from  Oireneetter.) 

CITTA  VECCHIA.    [Malta.] 

CIUDAD  REAL.    [Castilla  la  Nubya.] 

CIUDAD  RODRIOO.     [Lkok.] 

CIVITADI-PENNB.    [Abruxzc] 

CIVITA-DUCALE.    [ABRuaac] 

CIVITA-SAN-ANGELO.    [Abbdmo.] 

CrVITA  YE'CCHIA,  a  town  and  sea-port  in  the  Papal  States,  th« 
capital  of  the  Delef^tion  of  Civita  Yeochia,  and  the  port  of  Rome,  is 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  40  miles  N.W.  fh>m  Rome,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  7000.  Ite  harbour  is  formed  by  two  piers,  or 
moles,  of  marble  blocks,  first  raised  by  Trajan  and  afterwards  restored 
under  the  popes.  At  the  entrance  between  the  extremities  of  the  two 
moles  is  another  mole,  or  breakwater,  formed  of  large  pieoes  of  rock 
thrown  into  the  sea,  under  the  reign  of  the  same  emperor.  On  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  breakwater  is  the  lighthouse,  which  stends 
in  42"  4'  6"  N.  lat ;  11**  45'  E.  long.  Pliny  the  Younger  ('  Kpist'  31) 
describes  the  manner  in  which  the  breakwater  and  the  piers  were 
made.  There  is  from  14  to  18  feet  depth  of  water  in  the  harbour, 
which  is  the  only  safe  one  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Papal  Stetea ;  it 
is  f^quented  by  about  1000  vessels  of  various  sizes,  most  of  them 
coasting  vessels,  in  the  course  of  the  year.  There  is  a  laaarstto  for 
ships  coming  from  infected  countries  There  are  docks  also,  and  a 
prison  for  gailey-slavvs.  The  lighthouse  and  the  citedel  were  built 
after  designs  by  Miohael  Angalo.  The  present  town  of  Civite  Yecchia 
was  built  by  Pope  Leo  lY.,  and  is  regularly  fortified.  The  massive 
architecture  of  the  buildings  round  the  harbour  gives  ^e  place  an 
imposing  appearance  from  the  sea.  The  strsete  are  regular  and  the 
houses  well  built.  The  town  has  a  cleanly  and  bustling  ai^>earance. 
The  air,  although  not  very  good  in  summer,  is  not  altogether  unwhole- 
some, but  the  country  around  is  subject  to  the  malaria,  and  has  a  desolalM 
appearance  like  the  rest  of  the  lowlands  on  this  coast.  Several  lines 
of  steamers  plying  between  Marseille,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Naples  put 
into  the  harbour,  and  many  thousand  traveUere  land  here  during  the 
year.  A  laive  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  Pontifical  Stetes  is 
brought  hers  for  export,  including  wheats  alum,  ol>eese,  skins,  bark, 
Steves,  ftc.  The  importe  consist  of  woven  goods,  chiefly  from  England, 
salt  provisions,  wine,  colonial  produce,  salt,  drugs,  and  haberdashery. 

Trajan  had  a  villa  here^  oalled  Oenium  Cdite,  around  which  and  tho 
port  a  town  of  the  same  name  sprung  up,  and  gradually  became  of 
considerable  importance,  as  the  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
became  choked  up  with  sand.  Centum  Cell»  was  of  importenco 
also  as  a  fortress.  It  was  captured  by  Belisarius,  afterwards  by 
Totila,  but  soon  recovered  by  Narses ;  and  it  continued  to  flourish 
till  A.D.  812,  when  the  Saracens  utteriy  destroyed  it.  The  inhabitante 
who  escaped  founded  a  new  settlement  in  the  interior,  and  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  began  to  be  spoken  of  as  Civite  Yecchia  (Old  City),  a 
name  which  it  has  reteined  ever  since.  Besides  the  substructions  of 
Trajan's  mole  there  are  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  numerous  frag- 
ments of  Roman  buildings.  Since  the  insurrection  of  1849  the  French 
have  garrisoned  the  citedel  of  Civite  Yecchia. 

The  Delegation  of  Civite  Yecchia  has  an  area  of  873  square  miles^ 
and  had  a  population  of  24,812  hi  1848.  It  is  inclosed  from  north- 
west to  north-east  by  the  Delegation  of  Yiterbo;  south-east  by  the 
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Oomarca  di  Rom» ;  and  aouth-west  by  th«  Meditemmean.  The  western 
part  of  the  tfUrface  ia  generally  leivel,  low,  and  dotted  with  small 
lakes.  The  esstem  part  is  covered  with  ramifications  of  the  Tuscan 
Sub-Apennines.  The  riven  are  small,  the  most  important  being  the 
Harta,  which  forms  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  fiolaena,  and  the  Mig- 
none  (the  ancient  Minio),  which  falls  into  the  sea  some  miles  norui 
of  CHnta  Vecchia.  There  are  large  aalt-works  on  the  coast  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hart*,  which  retains  its  ancient  name.  The  mountains 
in  the  north-eastern  districts  of  the  delegation  contain  rich  alum 
mines;  the  mineral  is  refined  at  the  goTemment  works  at  Tolfa  in 
the  interior.  The  Delegation  of  Civita  Vecchia  was  included  in 
ancient  Etruria ;  it  forms  part  of  the  Patrimony  of  St  Peter. 

CIVITAS  AURELIA  AQUENSIS.    [Babbn-Baobv.] 

CIVITELLA-DI-TEONTO.    [Abbdbzo.] 

CLACKMANNAN.    [Clackiuvvahshibb.] 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE,  a  county  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Scotland,  bounded  S.  and  B.W.  by  the  riyer  Forth,  N.  and 
W.  by  Perthshire,  £.  and  aE.  by  Perthshire  and  Fifeshire,  lies 
between  56*  6'  and  66**  W  N.  lat.,  S''  8S'  and  S"  66'  W.  long.  In 
form  it  is  very  irregular,  but  its  greatest  length  from  north-west  to 
■outh-east  may  be  stated  at  10  mUes,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from 
north-«ast  to  south-west  at  8  miles.  This  county  u  the  smallest  in 
Scotland.  Its  area  Lb  29,744  statute  acres.  The  population  in  1841 
was  19,165  ;  in  1861  it  was  22,951. 

Chatt4ins. — The  river  Forth,  which  rises  in  Stirlingshire,  ii  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  county.  It  is  navigable  above  Stirling. 
The  only  port  in  the  county  is  Alloa,  though  there  are  several  creeks 
along  the  Frith  of  Forth,  which  are  frequented  by  fishermen.  At 
Claokmannsn  Pow  there  are  good  piers  and  a  smaU  harbour;  there 
is  also  a  small  harbour  at  Kennet  Pans. 

SwrfoM  and  Geology. — The  surface  of  the  county  in  the  southern  part 
consists  of  level  alluvial  tracts,  which  are  very  productive.  Towards 
the  northern  extremity  the  land  rises  gradually  into  the  Ochill  Hills, 
which  traverse  the  county  from  south-west  to  north-east  The  bases 
and  sides  of  the  Ochills  supply  good  pasturage.  The  woodlands  cover 
upwards  of  600  acres,  and  at  least  2000  acres  are  laid  out  in  planti^ 
tions.  The  low  grounds  have  a  fine  fertile  soil ;  the  subsoil  of  part 
being  clay.  The  elevated  land  has  a  substratum  generally  of  gravel, 
with  a  surface  of  good  loam.  On  the  high  grounds  the  soil  is  thin, 
and  on  the  hills  there  ii  a  considerable  extent  of  moss.  In  the  vale 
of  the  Devon  there  are  some  pieces  of  black  moss  on  both  banks  of 
the  stream,  but  these  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Benoleuoh,  the 
loftiest  of  the  Ochills,  is  2400  feet  high.  The  King's  Seat,  Dollar 
Hill,  and  the  Wisp,  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  county,  do  not 
exceed  1900  feet.  From  Uiese  hills  streams  descend  through  romantic 
glens,  snd  at  Dollar,  Alva  (in  Stirlingshire),  and  Tillicoultry,  supply 
water  for  the  shawl  and  blanket  mills  and  fulling  works  of  these 
thriving  villagea 

The  Ochills  are  composed  of  trap  rooks  of  various  kinds.  The 
great  mass  is  of  the  amygdaloid  ro<»  and  clinkstone  porphyry  of  a 
light  colour.  Qreenstone  is  also  found  in  considerable  quantity.  In 
the  whole  range  many  veins  of  copper  and  lead  are  found.  From  the 
fiaoe  of  the  Ochills  southward  the  rocks  are  of  the  coal  formation, 
oonsistiug  of  sandstone,  shale  of  a  dark  colour,  fire^slay,  ironstone,  and 
limestone.  Above  the  coal  formation  are  both  old  and  recent  alluvial 
clays,  the  recent  being  the  deposit  from  the  Forth  and  its  tributary 
streams  washing  down  the  old  alluvial  day.  The  old  alluvial  day 
consists  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  boulders  intimately  mixed,  imper- 
vious  to  water  and  the  most  sterile  of  oompounds.  The  recent  alluvial 
deposit  is  of  blue,  soft  mud  or  silt  in  the  lower  part>  and  strong  clay 
at  the  surface. 

Jfydrogfophy.^^Thm  Devon  or  North  Devon  rises  in  Perthshire,  and 
traverses  the  northern  part  of  the  county  from  esst  to  west,  along 
the  bsse  of  the  Ochills,  till,  turning  southward,  after  a  short  course 
in  that  direction,  it  falls  into  the  Forth  atCadibus,  a  village  two  miles 
W.  from  Alloa.  It  receives  in  its  winding  course,  tiirough  the  rich 
and  beautiful  vale  of  Devon,  several  tributary  mountain  streams,  the 
Isi^er  being  those  of  Dollar,  Tllltcoultiy,  and  Alva.  The  South  or 
Black  Devon  has  its  source  in  Fifeshire,  and  flows  westward  through 
the  southern  part  of  the  county  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Korth  Devon,  falling  into  the  Forth  opposite  Clsuskmsnnan.  In 
summer  it  is  a  small  stream,  its  waters  bemg  prindpally  collected  in 
dams,  for  the  mills  on  its  banks. 

Oommunicatunu, — The  communications  of  the  county  with  the  east 
coast  and  the  sea  are  through  the  ports  of  Alloa  and  Kincardine. 
An  excellent  road  traverses  the  oounty  east  and  west.  By  the 
Stirling  station  of  the  Scottish  Central  railway,  the  oounty  hss  rail- 
way eommunication  with  the  south  and  north-east  of  Scotland ;  and 
a  short  brsnch  connects  Alloa  with  the  Falkirk  station  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  railway.  The  Stirling  and  Dunfermline  railway 
traverses  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  connects  it  with  the 
Scottish  Central  railway,  with  Fifeshire,  and  with  the  eastern  coast 

Climate, — The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south-west;  they 
bring  rain,  but  are  accompanied  by  a  mild  temperature.  The  least 
ftwquent  winds  are  from  the  east  and  north-east,  which  blow  for  a 
short  time  in  spring,  the  weather  being  then  dry  and  cold.  Consider- 
ably laa*  n^  ^'^  ^  ^®  southern  part  of  the  county  than  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Ochills,  while  the  low  grounds,  protected  from  the 


north  winds  by  the  hills,  have  the  atmosphere  kept  clear,  and  heat 
and  cold  alike  moderated  by  the  exposure  of  the  coast  to  the  Frith 
of  Forth  and  the  Qerman  Ocean. 

Agrioulture. — Upwards  of  three^urths  of  the  land  in  the  county  is 
imder  cultivation.  In  the  low  grounds  the  land  is  eropped  in  a 
regular  system  of  rotation,  the  hills  being  devoted  exclusively  to 
pasturage.  Agriculture  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  oontinual 
improvement:  great  attention  is  paid  to  msnuring;  draining  is 
almost  universal,  frequently  with  tiles,  but  ohisfiy  with  stone.  The 
lands  are  also  well  fenced  with  stone  walls  or  hedges ;  where  hedges 
are  used  they  are  always  neatly  trimmed.  The  blackfaced,  or  a  mix- 
ture betwixt  the  blackfaced  snd  Leicester  breeds  of  sheep,  are  bred  on 
the  hills.  The  Teeswater  breed  of  cattle  is  reared  also,  though  a 
preference  is  given  to  Ayrshire  and  short-homed  cattle.  Leases  are 
generally  for  19  years,  sometimes  at  fixed  money  rents,  though  in 
many  cases  at  spedfic  quantities  of  grain  rents,  or  at  rents  dependent 
on  the  fiars  prices  of  the  county.  There  are  several  fairs  held  in  the 
county,  but  none  of  sny  general  importance. 

Indtuiry. — ^In  the  paiidi  of  Alloa  are  distilleries,  breweries,  manu* 
factures  of  yams,  plsidings,  shawls,  tsrtans,  druggets,  and  blankets, 
com  and  flour  mills,  a  glass-work,  a  foundry,  a  brick  and  tile  woric 
and  pottery,  and  a  tan  work.  There  are  salmon  fishings  in  the 
Forth.  Woollen  shawls  and  tartans  are  made  at  Tillicoultry.  Small 
quarries  of  sandstone  and  limestone  are  wrought  in  various  parts  of 
t^  county.  The  extendve  coal*fields  in  Alios  and  Clackmannan 
parishes,  whieh  form  that  part  of  the  oounty  lying  on  the  banks  of 
the  Forth,  supply  large  quantities  of  coal  for  exportation.  The  iron 
msnufacture  carried  on  at  Devon  ironworks,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Devon  stream,  is  important.  Small  railways  connect  these  works 
with  Alloa  hsrbour  and  Clackmannan  Pow,  and  they  possess  ready 
communication  with  all  the  great  markets  by  the  Stirling  snd  Dun- 
fermline line  of  railway. 

Diviiumif  Towtu,  Se. — The  oounty  oontsins  four  parishes,  the 
largest  being  Alloa,  to  which  is  united  the  andent  parish  of  Tullibody, 
of  which  Alloa  itself  was  once  a  chaplainry.  There  is  a  chapel  of  ease 
at  Bauohie  near  Clackmannan,  end  occasional  service  at  Tullibody. 
The  Free  Church  has  6  congregations,  the  United  Presbyterians 
have  4,  the  Episcopalians  1,  and  there  are  in  the  county  a  few  other 
congregations  of  Dissenters.  The  oounty  is  within  the  synod  of  Perth 
and  Stirling.  Clackmannanshire,  along  with  the  county  of  Kinross, 
sends  one  member  to  the  Imperisl  Parliament  Its  constituency  was 
1149  in  1868. 

The  most  important  place  in  the  oounty  is  Alloa. 

CUuhmawnan,  the  county  town,  is  2  miles  £.  from  Alloa,  about 
89  miles  N.W.  from  Edinburgh.  It  is  situated  on  elevated  ground 
rising  from  the  plain  or  shore  of  the  Forth.  The  population  of  the 
town,  with  which  is  included  the  villages  of  Kennet  and  Newtonshaw, 
WBS  1635  in  1858.  The  only  public  buildings  are  the  parish  church 
and  county  halL    The  courts  of  the  eounty  are  held  at  Alloa. 

The  following  villages  may  be  mentioned : — DoUoTy  at  the  foot  of 
the  Ochills:  population,  1079.  There  are  bleaching  works  snd 
woollen  manufactures.  The  Dollar  Institution  is  an  academy  founded 
in  1818  by  Mr.  John  Mac  Nab  of  London,  who  directed  a  large  for- 
tune made  by  his  own  exertions  to  be  applied  to  educational  purposes 
in  his  native  parish.  The  andent  and  modem  languagee  and  the 
ordinary  branches  of  education  are  taught  The  income  from  endow- 
ment is  about  2000^  a  year.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1862  was 
860.  There  are  several  villas  in  the  neighbourhood.  TiUieovUry  is 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ochills:  population,  8217.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  mant:ufiu:ture  of  shawls,  tartans,  and  serge. 
There  are  also  fulling-mills.  TtUUbody,  a  village  about  2  miles  W. 
from  Alloa :  population  about  TOO.  It  contains  an  ancient  chapel, 
built  by  David  I.  Camlms,  a  village  at  the  confluence  of  the  Devon  and 
the  Forth:  population  about  800.  There  are  schools  at  all  these  places; 
the  county  possessing  of  paroohial,  endowed,  and  private  schools 
perhaps  a  greater  proportion  than  any  other  shire  in  Scotland. 

Hiitory,  Antiquitiet,  Ac. — Clackmannanshire  was  the  seat  of  the 
Bruoes  for  many  generations,  and  an  old  tower  in  Clackmannan  paridi 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  King  Robert  Brace.  Sauchie  Tower,  in 
the  same  parish,  is  the  ruin  of  a  castle  once  the  property  of  the  earls 
of  Cathoart  Sdiaw  Park  (Lord  Mansfield's)  and  Kennet  (the  mansion 
of  Bruce  of  Kennet)  are  the  modem  reddences  in  this  parish.  In 
Dollar  parish  are  the  ruins  of  the  very  fine  old  feudal  stronghold 
called  Gloome  Castle,  or  Castle  Campbell,  burned  by  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  in  1646.  It  occupies  a  romantic  dtuation,  on  the  top  of  a 
steep  and  nearly  precipitous  hill,  near  the  village  of  Dollar.  The  keep 
is  still  in  fine  prmervation.  Roman  sepulchral  vases  and  stone  coffins 
of  an  ealier  period  have  been  found  in  the  county.  Lord  Aberoromby 
has  a  seat  at  Tullibody,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
battle  in  which  Kenneth,  king  of  Scots  (a.p.  834),  destroyed  the  Picts. 
The  ancient  chapel  of  Tullib^y  dates  from  1149. 

In  1851  there  was  one  savings  bank  in  the  county,  at  Clackmannan. 
The  amount  owing  to  depodtors  on  November  20th  1861  was  2016{. 
2«.  9d. 

CLAGENFURTH.    [Klaoenfuet.] 

CLAIRVAUX,  a  small  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Aube, 
is  dtuated  between  wooded  hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aver  Aube 
and  about  a  mile  or  two  from  the  confines  of  Haute-Mame.    It 
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is  of  no  importance  in  itself,  but  it  retains  the  name  of  one  of  the  moat 
celebrated  Benedictine  abbeys  in  Europe. 

The  abbey  of  Clurvaux  was  founded  in  a.d.  1114  by  St.  Bernard, 
at  the  head  of  a  few  monks  from  the  abbey  of  Ctteaux,  the  chief 
establishment  of  the  Cistercians.  Hugues,  count  of  Champagne,  was 
its  first  benefactor,  who  endowed  it  with  the  valley  of  Clainral  (Clara 
Yallis),  originally  called  the  valley  d' Absinthe  (of  Wormwood),  and 
the  woody  region  around  it.  The  foundation  was  increased  subse- 
quently by  Thibaut^  count  of  Champagne ;  and  the  kings  of  France, 
the  counts  of  Flanders,  and  many  of  the  nobility  of  France  added 
largely  by  their  gifts  to  the  revenues  of  the  abbey.  After  the  commu- 
nity had  lived  at  Clairvauz  for  seventeen  years  it  was  found  necessary 
in  consequence  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  those  who  joined  the 
order  to  enlaige  the  buildings ;  and  at  the  death  of  St.  Bernard  in 
1168  there  were  700  monks  in  the  abbey. 

The  monks  were  not  idle.  The  rule  under  which  they  lived  was 
eminently  calculated  to  make  them  industrious  and  useful ;  and  civi- 
lisation owes  the  Benedictines  of  Clairvaux  much.  If  in  after  times 
the  revenues  of  Clairvaux  became  enormously,  or  as  some  would  say 
scandalously  wealthy,  this  waa  owing  not  so  much  to  rich  gifts  from 
royal  and  noble  benefactors,  aa  to  the  wise  regulations  of  the  sagacious 
founder,  who  infused  into  his  followers  and  bequeathed  to  his  succes- 
sors the  spirit  of  useful  labour.  In  fact  the  abbey  of  Clairvauz  was 
an  immense  industrial  establishment.  Timber  was  feUed  and  saw- 
mills set  at  work ;  hydraulic  works,  drainage,  and  irrigation  were 
practically  studied;  oil-mills,  corn-mills,  fulling-mills,  and  tan-yards 
were  established ;  wool  was  spun,  cloth  woven,  metals  were  forged, 
and  farms  tilled  by  the  monks  of  Clairvaux.  Each  of  these  trades 
and  occupations  was  under  the  direction  of  a  prefect  styled  '  master 
of  the  forests,'  '  master  of  the  fuzges,'  &c.  Whatever  products  were 
not  r«H}uired  for  the  consumption  of  the  abbey  were  sold  at  the  fairs 
of  Ch&tillon-sur-Seine,  Bar-sur-Aube,  &a,  and  the  proceeds  added  to 
the  resources  of  the  community.  Such  enei^tic  management  could 
not  fail  to  make  Clairvauz  wealthy ;  accordingly  we  find  that  in  the 
17th  century  it  possessed  nearly  50  villages  and  a  vast  number  of 
fi&rms,  above  1500  acres  of  meadow  land,  extensive  vineyards,  about 
60,000  acres  of  forests,  4  metal  forges  and  foundries,  kc,  and  the 
gross  annual  income  from  all  sources  was  valued  at  600,000  livres, 
about  24,0002.  Not  less  than  537  religious  houses  in  France  and 
difierent  parts  of  Europe  were  affiliated  to  Clairvaux.  To  give  a 
notion  of  the  size  of  this  vast  monastery  it  will  be  enough  to  add  that 
an  arbitration  about  a  wager  which  is  given  in  the  archives  of  the 
Aube  proves  that  in  1688  the  circuit  of  the  abbey  walls  exceeded  that 
of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Chaumout  by  693  feet 

At  the  same  time  that  all  the  above  mentioned  utilitarian  processes 
were  carried  on  Clairvaux  was  a  nursery  of  leazning.  Pope  Eugene  III., 
fifteen  cardinals,  and  a  large  number  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
statesmen  were  at  different  periods  inmates  of  the  abbey.  The  poor 
were  fed,  and  travellers,  rich  and  poor,  entert«ined. 

When  religious  houses  were  suppressed  in  France  there  were  still 
40  choir  monks  and  20  lay  brothers  in  Clairvaux.  The  revenue  of 
the  abbey  then  amoimted  to  66,000  livres,  besides  700  s^tiem  of  com 
(each  equal  to  4*4  bushels),  and  700  muids  of  wine  (each  equal  to 
70'8  gallons).  Within  the  precincts  of  the  abbey,  which  were  then 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  circuity  were  magnificent  cloisters, 
several  churches,  and  a  vast  cellar,  in  wMch  was  a  vat  containing  800 
muids  of  wine  (about  a  year's  income  of  that  sort  of  produce).  The 
abbey  buildings  were  greatly  injured  at  the  revolution ;  they  were 
subsequently  sold,  and  a  glass-factory  was  established  within  the 
walls.  They  were  re-purchased  by  the  state  in  1808  and  converted 
into  a  mendicity  house,  which  the  government  of  the  restoration 
transformed  into  a  central  house  of  detention  for  the  departments  of 
Ain,  Ardennes,  Aube,  Cdte-d'Or,  Jura,  Mame,  Haute-Mame,  Meurthe, 
Meuse,  Moselle,  Nidvre,  Sadne-et-Loire,  and  Tonne.  The  buildings 
are  remarkable  chiefly  for  their  solidity  and  extent.  The  reicctory 
has  been  converted  into  a  chapel ;  it  resembles  the  nave  of  a  church, 
has  a  vaulted  roof  27  feet  lugh,  and  wainscotted  walls,  on  which 
are  several  rudely-executed  figures  ascribed  to  the  handiwork  of 
the  monks ;  this  chapel  can  hold  with  ease  2000  prisoners.  Across 
the  middle  of  the  hall  that  served  (and  still  serves)  for  a  laundry,  a 
living  stream  three  yards  broad  runs  between  inclined  flagstones. 
The  prisoners  detained  at  Clairvaux  are  made  to  work  as  carpenters, 
tailors,  shoe-makers,  rope-makers,  &c.,  or  they  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  woollen,  hempen,  and  linen  tissues. 

(Merlin,  Obaervations  StMloriquea  aw  la  Maieon  de  Clairvcmx  dam 
let  Mimoirta  de  trivoitXy  AotU  1739 ;  Hermand,  La  Bibliotheque  de 
Clait^faux;  JHctionnaire  de  la  France,) 

CLAMECY.     [NiivRE.] 

CLAPHAM.    [SUBRBT.J 

CLARE.    [SuvFOLK.] 

CLARE,  a  maritime  county  in  the  province  of  Munster,  Ireland,  is 
bounded  N.  by  Galway  Bay  and  the  coimty  of  Qalway,  E.  and  S.  by 
the  river  and  sestuary  of  the  Shannon,  which  separates  it  from  the 
counties  of  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  Kerry,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  lies  between  52"  32'  and  5r  T  N.  lat.,  8**  26'  and  9"  68' 
W.  long. ;  the  greatest  length  north-east  and  south-west  is  87i  miles ; 
the  greatest  breadth  north-west  and  south-east  is  38  miles;  the  area 
is  768,266  acres,  of  which  in  1861  there  were  164,666  acres  under 


crops,  877,002  acres  in  grass,  8662  in  plantationB,  5173  fallow  and 
imcropped  arable  land,  and  212,^72  acres  estimated  extent  of  bog, 
waste  land,  and  water.    The  population  in  1861  waa  212,428. 

Swf  ace,  Hydrography,  OonuMtnieaiunu. — ^The  portion  of  the  county 
lying  between  the  Shannon  and  the  Qalway  boundary  is,  to  the  extent 
of  about  160  square  miles,  occupied  by  the  mountain  group  of  Slieve 
Baughta.  •  This  group  stretches  into  the  adjoining  county,  and  con- 
tains three  principal  connected  lakes :  Lough  Teroig,  on  the  boundary 
of  Clare  and  Qalway ;  Lough  Qraney,  farther  south  in  the  centre  of 
the  group;  and  Lough  O'Qrady,  between  Lough  Qraney  and  that 
expansion  of  the  Shimnon  called  Lough  Deig  on  the  east^  into  which 
the  waters  of  the  district  discharge  themselves  by  the  Scariff  River  at 
the  village  and  creek  of  Scariff  Southward  from  the  Slieve  Baughta 
group  extends  the  mountainous  tract  of  Slieve  Bamagh,  which  runs 
with  little  interruption  frt>m  Scariff  on  the  north  to  Bunratty  on  the 
south,  where  the  waters  of  Lough  Breedy,  Lough  Doon,  Lough 
Clooidea,  and  several  other  lakes  lying  along  the  western  lK>rder  of 
the  range  discharge  themselves  by  the  Ougamee  River  into  the 
Shannon.  The  chief  drain  of  the  eastern  part  of  this  district  is  the 
Blackwater,  which  falls  into  the  Shannon  a  little  above  Limerick. 
The  highest  points  of  the  Slieve  Baughta  and  Slieve  Bamagh  range 
are  1312  and  1746  feet  respectively.  West  of  these  groups,  and  occu- 
pying the  central  district  of  Clue,  there  is  a  comparatively  level 
country  stretching  north  and  south,  the  waters  of  which,  collected 
from  Loughs  Inchiquin,  Tedane,  Inchicronane,  Dromore,  Ballyally,  and 
several  others, .  unite  about  the  centre  of  the  county  and  form  the 
Fergus,  a  fine  navigable  river,  which  augmented  by  the  Clareen  at 
Ennis,  the  county  town,  fiows  due  south  by  Clare,  and  after  forming 
a  large  seatuary  with  numerous  islands  and  excellent  anchorages,  unites 
with  the  Shannon  about  eight  miles  west  of  Bunratty.  The  junction 
of  these  rivers  forms  a  very  noble  expanse  of  water.  The  remainder 
of  the  county,  from  the  shore  of  Gkdway  Bay  on  the  north  to  Clonde- 
ralaugh  on  the  south  and  thence  westward  to  the  ocean,  is  occupied 
by  highlands,  the  waters  frx>m  which  flow  chiefly  into  the  Atlantic  by 
the  Dunbeg  and  Ennistymon  rivers.  Of  these  heights  the  principal 
is  Callan  Mountain,  1282  feet^  rising  westward  from  Ennis  over  MiU- 
town,  a  small  town  situated  about  midway  on  Uie  western  line  of  sea- 
coast  Clare  has  a  much  greater  extent  of  coast-line  than  any  other 
county  in  Ireland.  From  Scariff  on  the  Shannon  to  Cunanrue  on 
Galway  Bay  the  whole  length  of  coast-line  is  230  English  miles,  of 
which  about  140  miles  lie  along  the  Shannon  and  80  milea  on  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Atlantic  coast,  from  Black  Head  on  the 
north  to  Loop  Head  on  the  south,  a  direct  line  of  nearly  60  English 
miles,  has  only  two  harbours,  and  these  not  capable  of  Weltering 
vessels  of  more  than  50  to  100  tons.  With  the  exception  of  the  small 
bays  or  fishing  stations  of  Kilkee,  Dunbeg,  Milltown,  and  Liacanor, 
the  whole  coast  towards  the  Atlantic  ia  iron-bound.  The  cli£b  in  some 
places  are  remarkable  for  their  great  elevation  and  perpendicular  sec- 
tion towards  the  sea.  At  Moher,  on  the  north  of  Liscanor  Bay,  the 
diff-line  for  a  distance  of  five  miles  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  has 
an  average  elevation  of  400  feet :  at  one  point  it  attains  the  height  of 
587  feet.  The  strata  are  horizontal  and  variously  coloured,  and  in 
many  places  they  overhang.  These  difb  are  exposed  to  the  full  foroe 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  waves  of  which  during  a  gale  break  against  them 
with  extraordiiiary  violence.  Numerous  islands  and  detached  stacks 
of  rock  worn  into  fcmtastic  forms  mark  the  devastating  effects  of  these 
storms,  which  have  disconnected  them  from  the  mainland. 

The  shore  of  the  Shannon  commencing  from  Loop  Head  has  nume- 
rous creeks  which  might  be  rendered  useful  either  as  asylum-harbours 
or  stationa  of  trade,  but  at  present  there  is  no  security  for  vessels  of 
heavy  tonnage  in  hard  weather  nearer  to  Loop  Head  than  the  anchor- 
ages of  the  Fexgus.  At  Carrigaholt,  a  small  village  inmiediately  under 
Loop,  is  a  fishing  pier ;  and  at  KUrush,  formerly  a  very  prosperous 
place  about  halfway  between  Carrigaholt  and  the  Fei^s,  is  a  pier  with 
a  quay ;  but  the  roadstead  is  exposed  to  southerly  winds. 

Eastward  from  Kilrush  the  Shannon,  which  at  its  entrance  is  ten 
English  miles  in  width,  begins  to  contract ;  but  after  sweeping  in  a 
comparatively  narrow  and  very  deep  channel — 100  to  120  feet  in  mid- 
channel — around  the  peninsula  of  Clonderalaugh,  between  which  and 
the  shore  of  Limerick  is  the  Race  of  Tarbert,  it  expands  again  to  a 
width  of  several  miles  at  its  oonfiuence  with  the  Fergus,  about  ten 
milea  farther  inland.  The  entrance  of  the  Fergus  lies  between  Innis- 
murry  Island  on  the  west  and  Rinana  Point  on  the  east.  The  sntuary 
is  here  five  miles  wide.  Towards  the  western  side  it  is  encumbered 
by  islands,  of  which  there  are  eight  considerable  ones  covering  about 
four  square  miles.  These  islands  contract  the  ship-channel  to  a 
breadth  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  chumel  is  safe  for 
vessels  drawing  16  feet  of  water,  and  on  the  mud-banks  at  either 
side  a  ship  may  at  all  times  ground  with  safety.  From  the  Shannon 
to  Clare  the  river  is  called  the  Lower  Fergus,  and  from  Clare  to  Etmis 
the  Upper  Fergus.  The  Upper  Fergus  is  a  deep  and  quiet  piece  of 
water  more  like  a  large  canal  than  a  river.  It  is  separated  from  the 
Lower  Fergus  by  a  ledge  of  rock  on  which  the  abutments  of  the  bridge 
of  Clare  are  built.  This  natural  dam  keeps  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  constantly  full  and  navigable  to  Ennis,  the  county  town,  three 
miles  distant.  Several  drainage  works  have  been  recently  executed 
by  government  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the  river 
and  to  improve  the  land  on  its  banks. 
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Eight  miles  east  from  Rinana  Point  is  the  mouth  of  the  Ongamee 
Biver,  up  which  the  tide  flows  to  Six-Mile  Bridge ;  but  the  ▼ioinity  of 
Limerick  renders  its  navigable  capabilities  of  little  importance.  One 
suburb  of  Limerick  lies  in  the  county  of  Clare.  In  this  county  are 
also  the  chief  lines  of  canal  by  which  the  Shannon  navigation  is 
continued  from  Limerick  to  Eillaloe.  Within  the  last  twelye  yean 
great  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  roads  of  the  county  under 
the  direction  and  with  the  aid  of  the  commmissioners  of  public  works. 

Otology,  Mineralogy,  die. — The  geological  constitution  of  the  surface 
is  simple.  The  Slieve  Baughta  Mountains  consist  of  a  nucleus  of  clay- 
slate,  supporting  flanks  of  sandstone,  intruded  through  a  break  in  the 
surrounding  limestone  plain,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Slieve  Bloom 
Range  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Shannon.  The  limestone  which 
instdates  this  mountainous  district  spreads  westward  over  the  more 
level  basin  ef  the  Fei^us,  and  rises  into  very  rugged  elevations  towards 
the  Gkdway  boundary  on  the  north-west.  Beyond  the  basin  of  the 
Fergus  commences  an  extensive  clay-slate  and  trap  formation,  which 
stretches  westward  from  the  limestone-field  to  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic,  to  which  it  presents  the  precipitous  escarpments  of  the 
coast-line.  The  whole  of  this  coast  abounds  in  phenomena  of  the 
greatest  interest. 

Beds  of  ironstone  and  strata  of  coal  occur  upon  Mount  Callan ;  a 
seam  of  coal  three  feet  thick  appears  in  the  face  of  the  rock  a  little 
above  high-water  mark  over  Liscanor  Bay,  near  Ennistymond ;  and 
again  near  Mutton  Island,  both  inland  and  on  the  shore  of  Malbay ; 
another  seam  appears  in  the  bed  of  a  river  near  Carrigaholt,  as  also  at 
Fieragh  Bay,  Lemaduff,  and  Longhill  Ferry.  Iron-ore  is  found  at 
sevend  places,  and  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  Malbay  coast ;  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ardsallas,  a  feeder  of  the  Fergus  flowing  firom  the 
east ;  on  the  shore  of  Liscanor  Bay  adjacent  to  the  coal  tracts  between 
Corrofin  and  Enois  in  the  centre  of  the  county ;  and  in  several  other 
places.  Lead-mines  are  worked  at  Kilbricken.  Rich  lead-ore  abounds 
m  the  limestone  district,  particularly  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
barony  of  Burren  in  the  north  of  the  county.  Copper  pyrites  is  plen- 
tiful in  the  same  barony.  Manganese  is  found  at  Ennistymond,  Car- 
rigaholt, Cross,  and  other  places  on  the  sea-coast.  Chalybeate  waters 
abound  in  the  district  westward  from  the  sources  of  the  Fergus.  Very 
fine  black  marble  has  been  raised  at  Craggliath,  near  Ennia ;  it  takes  a 
high  polish,  and  is  free  from  spots.  On  the  shore  of  Lough  Graney 
is  found  a  hard  crystalline  sand  much  used  for  scythe-boards,  which 
are  greatly  superior  to  those  brought  from  England.  The  coast  from 
Kilrush  to  Carrigaholt  abounds  with  excellent  slate  and  flag  quarries. 
There  are  also  quarries  of  ^ag  of  a  good  quality  at  Ennistymond. 
The  Broadford  slates  from  the  Slieve  Bemagh  district  are  considered 
nearly  equal  to  the  best  Welsh;  an  inferior  kind  is  obtained  from  the 
slate-quarries  at  Elillaloe. 

Soil,  (Ximate,  Ac. — The  characters  of  the  different  soils  correspond 
to  the  characteristic  geological  division.  In  the  sclustose  and  trachyte 
districts  the  soil  is  cold  and  moory ;  in  the  calcareous  region  warm 
and  friable,  though  light;  on  the  borders  of  the  different  tracts, 
especially  of  the  slaty  and  calcareous,  deep  and  loamy.  In  some 
districts  there  are  detached  spots  of  very  remarkable  richness.  These 
are  usually,  situated  along  the  banks  of  the  large  rivers,  and  are 
liable  to  periodical  inundations.  They  are  called  corcaghs  or  oorcasses, 
a  word  nearly  synonymous  with  the  EngUsh  provincial  term  bottoms. 
The  corcass  lands  He  chiefly  along  the  Shannon  and  Fergus  from 
Limerick  westward,  in  some  places  extending  inland  to  a  considerable 
distance.  Another  species  of  rich  grazing  land  of  frequent  occurrence 
here  as  well  as  in  Qalway,  is  the  turlogh,  or  periodical'  lake,  an 
accumulation  of  water  either  forced  upward  by  subterranean  channels, 
or  formed  by  surface  waters  which  have  no  outlet.  These  floods  lie 
in  the  turlogh  during  the  winter,  and  leave  it  prepared  for  the  most 
abundant  vegetation  in  the  spring.  The  whole  of  this  calcareous 
tract  abounds  with  subterraneous  communications  through  which  the 
water  passes  from  lake  to  lake^  as  at  the  sources  of  the  Fergus,  or 
rises  to  the  surface  and  forms  temporary  pools  and  turloghs.  The 
barony  of  Burren,  which  comprises  the  north-western  portion  of  the 
limestone  field  of  Clare,  is  a  very  remarkable  district.  Here  the 
bare  limestone  rock  rises  to  the  surfietce  in  all.  directions,  so  as  to  give 
the  whole  district  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  a  white 
cement.  The  country  is  everywhere  very  rugged  and  hiUy,  and  the 
worst  supplied  with  water  of  any  in  Ireland.  The  only  supply  of 
water  in  the  interior  is  by  turloghs.  One  of  these  at  Kilcomey,  a 
place  remote  from  any  river,  is  fed  by  a  periodical  stream  issuing 
each  winter  from  a  cave  in  the  vicinity.  Notwithstanding  its  sterile 
appmrance,  this  country  is  fiur  from  being  unproductive.  In  the 
crevices  of  the  limestone  rock  sprouts  a  very  sweet  and  nutritious 
grass,  particularly  well  suited  for  fattening  sheep.  Yarrow,  white 
olover,  trefoil,  cinquefoil,  virga  aurea,  juniper,  and  yew,  grow  sponta- 
neously and  in  abundance,  although  in  patches.  The  supply  of  fuel 
is  scanty,  there  being  little  or  no  bog;  yet  from  the  numerous 
remains  of  castles  in  all  parts  of  the  barony  it  is  evident  that  it 
must  have  been  thickly  habited  during  its  possession  by  the  old 
Iiiah.  The  present  inhabitants  of  the  coast  procure  their  supply  of 
turf  in  boats  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Qalway.  In  all  other  parts 
of  the  county  there  is  abundance  of  fuel,  particularly  towards  the 
south-west,  where  a  tract  of  bog,  containing  14,950  Irish,  or  about 
24|000  English  acres,  extends  from,  the  Shaunon  at  Kilrush  to  the 


shores  of  the  Atlantic  at  Moore  Bay  and  Dunbeg.  There  is  no  lima* 
stone  in  this  part  of  the  county,  but  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  se»* 
sand  can  be  had  at  Dunbag.  Although  the  county  is  very  bare  of 
trees,  the  bogs  abound  in  timber.  The  mode  of  finding  bog  timber 
as  practised  here  is  rather  remarkable.  It  is  observed  that  the  dew 
does  not  lie  on  the  part  of  the  bog  immediately  above  a  tree,  as  it 
does  elsewhere.  The  position  of  a  piece  of  timber  ui  thus  easily 
ascertained  before  the  dews  rise  in  the  morning. 

The  climate  is  healthy.  The  county  is  in  general  much  exposed, 
particularly  to  violent  gales  from  the  Atlantic.  Frost  and  snow 
seldom  continue  long.  In  the  sheltered  portions  of  the  eastern 
distiict^  the  climate  is  moist  and  very  mild.  The  fishing  indnstxy 
of  the  county  is  now  almost  extinct 

History,  ArUiquiiies,  Ac — Clare  constituted  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
territory  of  Thomond  or  North  Munster.  An  English  force,  under 
Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  was  admitted  by  Donell,  the  petty  sovereign, 
in  A.D.  1171.  The  l^igliah  retained  the  fortresses  of  Bunvatty  snd 
Clare,  and  a  considerable  territory,  until  the  death  of  Riciisjd  de 
Clare,  in  1S17 ;  from  which  period  until  the  submission  of  Murmgh 
O'Brien  in  1548,  this  part  of  Thomond  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  native  families.  In  1565  the  county  was  made  shire-ground  by 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  and  included  in  the  province  of  Connaught.  From 
Connaught  it  was  again  transferred  to  Munster,  on  the  petition  of  the 
second  earl  of  Thomond,  in  1601.  Laige  allotments  were  made  in 
Clare  for  the  satisfaction  of  adventurers  and  soldiers  by  the  English 
Parliament  in  1653 ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  forfeitures  con- 
sequent on  the  revolution  of  1688  that  a  permanent  proprietary 
was  established.  The  rebellion  ot  1798  scarcely  extended  to  tlua 
coimty. 

During  the  present  century  Clare  was  for  a  time  remarkable  for 
agrarian  disturbances,  now  happily  at  an  end.  The  Clare  election  of 
1828,  in  which  a  Roman  CatnoUc  was  returned  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  previous  to  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  affecting 
that  part  of  the  population,  forms  an  important  epoch  in  Irish 
history. 

There  are  round  towers  at  Scattery  Island,  off  Kilrush  (120  feet 
high,  a  known  landmark  in  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon),  at 
Drumcliff  in  the  barony  of  Islands,  at  Dyaert  and  KUnaboy  in  the 
barony  of  Inchiquin,  and  at  Innis  Cailtre,  an  island  in  the  creek  of 
Scari£^  on  Lough  Derg :  the  abbey  of  Ennis,  which  the  famous 
Turlogh  O'Brien  enriched  in  1806  with  beUs,  crosses,  rich  embroidery, 
snd  painted  glass  windows  ('Annals  of  Iimisfallen  and  Caithereim 
Toirdelbach '),  is  still  standing.  The  abbey  of  Quin,  in  the  baronv 
of  Bunratty,  about  five  miles  east  of  Ennis,  is  a  noble  pile  of  black 
marble,  for  the  building  of  which,  in  the  18th  century,  Comea  More 
Macnamara,  the  founder,  is  said  to  have  been  created  a  prince  by  the 
pope.  The  ruins  on  the  islands  of  Innis  Scattery  and  Innis  CaUtree 
are  also  of  great  interest  to  the  antiquary.  Cromlechs  are  numerous, 
and  Uie  tomb  of  Conan  on  Mount  Callen,  with  its  Ogham  inscription, 
is  still  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  dispute. 

DivitionB,  Townt,  Ac, — Clare  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of  Burren 
on  the  nortii,  Corcomroe  on  the  north-west,  Ibrickan  on  the  west, 
Moyarta  on  the  south-west,  Clonderalaugh  on  the  south,  Inchiquin  in 
the  north  centre,  Islands  in  the  south  centre,  Bunratty,  Upper  and 
Lower,  on  the  south-east  snd  east,  and  Tulla,  Upper  and  Lower. 

Enn IB,  the  county  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union ;  Ballt- 

VAGHAir,  COBBOFIN,    EnNXSTTHOIT,    KiLLADTBXBJ,    KiLBUSH,  SOABIFr, 

Tulla,  which  are  likewise  the  seats  of  Pooi^Law  Unions,  snd  Killa* 
LOi,  which  gives  title  to  a  bishopric,  will  be  found  described  under 
their  respective  titles.  The  following  minor  places  we  notice  here, 
with  the  populations  in  1851 : — 

Broodford,  population  342,  about  8  miles  W.  from  Killaloe,  is 
pleasantly  situated  near  Lough  Doon.  In  the  neighbouriiood  are 
several  fine  mansions.  There  is  here  a  station  of  the  county  constabu- 
lary force.  Petty  sessions  are  held,  and  there  are  fairs  on  June  21st, 
and  November  21st.  There  is  a  dispensary  of  the  Ennistymon 
Union.  CkurigahoU,  population  820,  a  fishing  village  at  the  head 
of  Carrigaholt  Bay,  about  9  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Kilrush,  possesses  a 
Roman  Catholic  diapeL  There  is  here  a  dispensary  of  the  Kilrush 
Union.  The  fishery  carried  on  is  of  some  importance,  and  large 
quantities  of  turf  are  sent  to  limerick.  The  pier  and  harbour  are 
not  adapted  to  afford  anchorage  or  security  to  lai^e  vessels  Clare, 
population  892,  besides  the  inmates  of  an  auxiliary  workhouse  989, 
in  all  1831 ;  is  situated  on  the  river  Fergus,  about  2  miles  S.  by  E. 
from  Emus.  The  old  castle  has  been  converted  into  a  barrack.  A 
stone  bridge  crosses  the  river  herei  This  town  which  was  once  the 
county  town  is  now  of  very  little  importance.  Fairs  are  held  in  May, 
August,  and  November.  KHfenora^,  population  387,  besides  510  iu 
the  auxiliary  workhouse,  is  situated  about  14  miles  N.  W.  from  Ennis. 
The  parish  church  is  a  respectable  building,  with  a  massive  square 
tower.  Kilfenora  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  as  early  as  1265.  It  is 
now  united  with  the  sees  of  Killaloei,  Clonfert,  and  Kilmacduagb. 
[KiLLALOB.]  In  the  '  Ulster  Annals '  it  is  stated  that  the  abbey  and 
town  were  burned  by  Murtogh  O'Brien  in  1055.  A  fragment  of  the 
old  abbey  still  remains;  near  it  are  several  ancient  crosses.  The 
land  around  the  village  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Kilkee,  popula* 
tion  1869,  a  small  watering  place  situated  on  a  small  creek  of  Malbay, 
about  8  miles  W.N.W.  from  ELilruah,  is  much  resorted  to  by  sear 
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bftthing  visiten  from  Limerick  find  other  plaoea.  Kilkee  posaesses  a 
■mall  harbour,  and  is  a  Btation  whence  fishing  operations  are  to  some 
•stent  carried  on.  Lehinch  or  Lahinchf  population  999,  besides  610 
in  the  workhouse,  situated  at  the  head  of  Lisoanor  Bay.  about  2  miles 
8.  W.  from  Enniatymon,  is  visited  in  summer  for  sea-bathing,  for  which 
the  neighbouring  strand  is  well  adapted.  Near  the  Tillage  are  the 
ruins  of  Moy  Castle,  also  the  natural  curiosities  called  the  Puffing- 
Holes  and  the  Dropping- well.  Luoanor,  population  429,  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  Lisoanor  Bay,  about  4  miles  W.  from  Eunisty- 
mon.  It  possesses  a  small  pier  and  harbour  affording  valuable  shelter 
to  TesseLs  of  small  burden,  the  rocky  character  of  the  coast  for  some 
distance  giving  few  opportunities,  of  such  a  refuge.  A  fishing  trade 
of  some  importance  is  carried  on  here.  MUUown-Malbay,  population 
1452,  besides  1050  inmates  of  workhouses,  is  situated  on  the  road 
between  Ennistymon  and  Kilkee,  about  8  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from 
Ennistymon,  and  at  the  head  of  a  cove  of  Malbay.  It  is  favourably 
situated  for  sea-bathing,  and  has  on  that  account  risen  into  compara- 
tive importance.  Petty  sessions  are  held.  There  is  a  dispensary  of 
the  Ennistymon  Union,  Seven  faira  are  held  during  the  year.  Aimr- 
mark^-on-Fergut,  population  1111,  a  small  market-town,  about  7  miles 
S.E,  by  S.  from  Ennis,  possesses  a  good  local  trade.  Five  fairs  are 
held  in  the  year.  Petty  sessions  are  held,  and  the  town  is  a  station 
of  the  constabulaiy  force.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  interesting 
relics  of  antiquity.  (/B}'xen*t  Bridge^  population  401,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Shannon,  opposite  the  village  of  Montpelier, 
county  Limerick,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  bridge  from 
which  the  village  takes  its  deaignation.  The  rapids  which  at  this  place 
made  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon  very  difficult,  have  been  deepened, 
and  the  span  of  several  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge  has  been  enlai^ed. 
The  bridge,  which  has  stood  for  several  centuries,  has  in  its  original 
construction  been  strongly  built  of  rubble-stone,  though  rather  roughly 
put  together.  Fairs  are  held  on  July  25th  and  November  7th.  Quin, 
population  284,  situated  about  3  miles  E.  from  Clare,  is  remarkable 
as  containing  the  remains  of  Quin  abbey,  one  of  the  beat  preserved 
old  monastic  buildings  in  Ireland.  It  was  erected  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  15th  century.  The  square  tower,  the  doisters,  and  the 
aisles,  are  worthy  of  attention.  Six-Mile  Bridge,  population  768, 
about  11  miles  S.E.  from  Ennis,  was  formerly  of  some  importance, 
but  has  now  little  to  attract  observation.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions 
•re  held  here.  Besides  an  Episcopal  churcht  there  are  two  cbapela 
for  Roman  Catholics,  a  oourt-nouse,  a  market-house,  and  a  dispensary. 
An  annual  fair  is  held  on  December  5tb. 

Of  the  164,555  acres  under  cultivation  in  the  county  of  Clare  in 
1851,  which  were  comprised  in  18,419  holdings,  0293  acres  wore  under 
wheat,  42,128  oats,  21,080  barley,  here,  and  rye,  7826  peas  and 
beana,  23,625  potatoes,  11,733  turnips,  2469  mangel-wurael,  carrota, 
parsnips,  and  cabbage,  813  vetches,  rape,  and  other  green  crops,  1014 
flax,  and  45,074  meadow  an<i^  clover.  In  1851  on  19,018  holdings,  of 
which  1519  were  under  1  acre  each,  there  were  13,087  horses,  8038 
mules  and  asses,  1963  head  of  cattle,  85,512  sheep,  42,814  pigs,  10,088 
goats,  233,734  head  of  poultry ;  of  whioh  the  total  value  waa  estimated 
at  984,7852.  The  chief  trade  in  the  county  ia  in  com  and  provisiona. 
Sheep  and  catUa  of  excellent  quality  are  reared  in  the  county. 
Coarse  linen  and  hosiery  are  made  for  home  use. 

JHviiionM  for  Mcelfiiattieal  and  Legal  Purpoeet, — The  county 
includes  the  diocese  of  Kilfenora,  now  united  with  that  of  Killaloe, 
the  greater  part  of  Killaloe  and  a  portion  of  Limerick  dioceses.  The 
county  retuma  three  members  to  Parliament,  two  for  the  county,  and 
one  for  the  borough  of  Ennis.  The  assize  town  is  Evvis.  Quarter 
lessiona  are  held  in  rotation  at  Ennis,  Ennistymon,  Killaloe,  Kilruah, 
Six-Mile  Bridge,  and  Tulla.  The  county  infirmary  ia  at  Ennis ;  there 
•re  fever  hospitals  at  Ennia  and  Kilrush ;  the  district  lunatic  aaylum, 
to  whioh  Clare  county  may  send  18  patients,  is  at  Limerick.  The  Poor- 
Law  Unions  in  which  the  county  is  oompriaed  are  those  of  Bally  vaghan ; 
Corrofin;  Ennis;  Ennistymon;  part  of  Oort;  lUlladysert;  Kilrush; 
part  of  Limerick ;  part  of  Scariff ;  and  Tulla.  The  county  ia  within 
the  military  district  of  Limerick.  The  head-quarters  of  the  con- 
•tabulary  establishment,  comprising  9  districts  and  56  stations, 
and  including  421  men,  including  officers,  are  at  Ennia.  In 
Deoember  1851  there  were  180  National  sohoola  in  operation  in 
the  county,  attended  by  17,288  children,  of  whom  8915  were  malea 
and  8318  females. 

(Ordnance  Survey  Map;  Statistieal  Survey  of  the  County  of  Clare; 
Thom,  Irieh  Almanac;  Parliamentary  Jieportej  MSS.  in  British 
Mueeum,  and  Library  rf  Royal  Irish  Academy.) 

CLARE  ISLAND.     [Mayo.  County  of.] 

CLARE,  or  CLAREMORRIS,  county  of  Kayo,  Ireland,  a  post  and 
markot-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Kilooleman  and  barony  of  Claremorria,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  53"  48' 
N.  lat,  8**  57'  W.  long. ;  distant  20  miles  S.E.  from  Ca«tlebar  by  road. 
Claremorria  is  a  clean  well-built  place,  and  possesses  an  extensive 
retail  trade.  It  contains  a  parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
•  dispensary,  and  .a  Union  workhouse.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  in 
the  town,  and  petty  sessions  on  the  second  Thursday  of  every  month. 
Fairs  are  held  on  May  24th,  June  22nd,  September  27th,  and  Novem- 
ber 23rd.  Adjoining  the  town  is  Claremoun^  the  aeat  of  Jamea  Browne, 
Esq.,  and  in  tha  neighbourhood  ia  the  extenaive  demanse  of  Caiile 
Hacgarret^  ths  leftt  of  Lord  Oranmora    Claremorria  Poor-Law  Union 


comprises  19  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  110«788  aorei^  Mid  a 
population  in  1&51  of  82,666. 

CLAUDE,  ST.    [JuBA,  Department  of.] 

CLAUSENBURO,  properly  Klawmhirg  (Klvmh,  Koloavl^r),  a 
royal  free  town  and  capital  of  the  prindpaUty  of  Transylvania,  in 
Austria,  ia  situated  in  about  46*"  47'  N.  lat,  23**  88'  E.  long. ;  78  mUaa 
N.N.W.  from  Hermannatadt,  and  haa  about  22,000  inhabitant*.  The 
town  (it  is  said)  w«a  founded  by  tha  Romaoa,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  Claudia,  whence  ita  Latin  designation  Claudiopolis.  In  1178  the 
town  waa  enlarged  by  a  colony  of  Saxons,  who  from  ita  locality  oallad 
it  Clausenbuiig,  from  the  old  word  'Klaiiae/  whioh  signifies  a  'mountain 
defile.'  Tha  citadel,  which  ia  built  on  •  hill,  waa  not  erected  till  1781, 
since  which  date  oommodioua  barrsoka  have  bean  nude  in  it,  Clan- 
senbuiy  is  situated  on  the  river  Saimos,  in  tha  midat  of  a  romantie 
valley,  surrounded  with  mountains,  and  laid  out  in  fields,  garden^ 
and  vineyards.  It  is  defended  by  loftv  walla  and  towars,  and  ia 
divided  into  the  inner  town  (oonsiating  of  an  older  and  mora  modem 
quarter),  and  six  suburbs;  the  former  though  of  small  extent  has  a  vecy 
pleasing  appearance.  It  has  some  handsome  streets  and  housaa,  and 
a  large  market-place,  600  paces  long  and  360  broad.  There  are  six 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  most  striking  of  which  ia  the  cathadraL 
erected  in  purauance  of  •  vow  by  King  Bigismund  in  1399 ;  it  is  94 
paces  long  and  34  broad,  and  containa  soma  fine  monumenta,  Tha 
Calvinists,  Lutheran^  Qreek  Catholics,  and  Unitarians  have  plaoea  of 
worship  in  tha  town. 

Clausenburg  contsdna  an  academical  lyceum,  with  a  public  library 
attached;  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium;  Reformed  and  Unitarian 
colleges;  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary;  several  convents;  a  normal 
school ;  an  oriihan  asylum,  two  hospitals,  and  venous  other  charitable 
institutions.  There  is  a  huge  national  theatre,  and  several  public 
gardens  are  laid  out  around  tha  town.  Among  the  other  buUdingt  iM 
the  old  castle,  which  is  now  in  ruins,  tha  town-hall  in  tha  markai* 
place,  and  numeroua  palacea  belonging  to  the  nobility. 

Clausenbui^g  ia  tha  seat  of  tha  govenmient  of  Transylvania,  of 
Protestant  and  Unitarian  consistories,  of  a  board  of  education  and 
other  public  departmenta.  Being  a  free  town  all  its  civil  and  other 
affairs  are  conducted  by  its  own  judges  and  msgistiates.  The  popu- 
lation is  composed  of  Hungaiians,  Saxona,  Armaniana,  Oreaka,  and 
Jews.  The  manu^sctures,  which  are  inconsiderable,  are  chiefly 
woollens,  earthenware^  and  paper.  Clauaanbuig  ia  tha  birthtplaoa 
of  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary. 

CLAUSTHAL,  tha  Urgeat  and  moat  important  of  tha  mining 
towns  of  tha  Hara,  is  situated  upon  two  bleak  and  naked  eminenoei, 
25  miles  N.E.  from  Qottingen,  48  miles  B.B.  from  Hanover,  and  haa 
about  10,000  inhabitanta,  including  tha  town  of  ZeUerfeld,  which  ia 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  rivulet  called  Zellerbach.  It  ia  the  seat 
of  administration  for  the  mining  diatricta  of  Hanover,  and  atands  at 
an  elevation  of  1170  feet  above  the  sea.  The  streets  are  straight  and 
broad,  and  planted  in  general  with  ohastnuta  and  lima-trses,  but  are 
very  badly  paved.  The  honaas  are  mostly  constructed  of  wood.  Tha 
town  contains  two  ohurchae,  an  orphan  aaylum,  a  mint^  a  mining 
academy,  to  which  a  seminary  for  teaching  forest  economy  ia  attached, 
with  collections  in  mineralogy,  modela  of  mines  and  mining  machi- 
nery, fta  ;  a  gymnasium,  manufactories  of  ironware,  yams,  woollena, 
cainlets,  io.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  tha  richest  mines  of  tha 
Upper  Han,  which  yield  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  litharge,  and  give 
employment  to  above  2000  workmen.  In  the  mine  called  Georg- 
Wilhelm  is  one  of  tha  daepeat  shafta  in  tha  Hara,  reaching  (it  is  said) 
to  a  depth  of  SOOO  feat  below  the  level  of  the  Baltic  In  the  fiilber- 
icgen  mine,  which  ia  entered  by  a  shaft  176  fathoma  deep,  there  ia 
a  subterranean  canal,  2830  fathoms  long,  by  whioh  the  ore  ia  eoU' 
veyad  from  aoma  of  the  shafts.  All  tha  minaa  are  drained  by  a  tunnel 
out  through  the  mountain,  6  milea  in  length,  and  emerging  at  the 
little  town  of  Grand.  Tha  machinery  for  working  the  minea,  foiigesi, 
tilt-hammers,  and  stampingrmills,  ia  put  in  motion  chiefly  by  water- 
power,  and  all  the  rain^fall  of  tha  neighbourhood  ia  ooUeoted  into 
reservoirs,  of  whioh  there  are  mora  tiun  60,  to  supply  the  worka 
ol  Cbmsthal  and  Zellarfeld. 

CLAYS,  or  CLET&    [Nobvoul] 

CLEOBURY-MORTIMER,  Shropshire,  a  markat4own  and  tha 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Cleobury-Mortimar  and 
hundred  of  Stottesden,  is  situated  on  the  little  river  Rea,  in  52*  22' 
N.  lat,  2'  28'  W.  long. ;  distant  SO  miles  B.8.E.  from  Shrewsbury, 
and  137  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the 
parish  in  1851  waa  1738.  Tha  living  ia  a  vicarsge  in  the  aroh- 
deaoonry  of  Salop  and  diocese  of  Hereford.  Cleobury-Mortimar 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  17  parishes  and  townahipa,  with  an  area  of 
51,900  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  8555. 

Cleobury-Kortimer  ia  so  called  from  having  once  belonged  to  tha 
family  of  Mortimer.  A  castle  erected  here  by  Hugh  de  Montgomwy. 
wsa  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  There  is  little  trade  carried 
The  town  is  lighted  with  gaa.    Tha  church  is  a  fine  old  building 


on. 


in  the  early  English  style,  with  some  Norman  work  about  the  tower. 
The  chancel  is  spacious,  and  the  chancel  arch  very  fine.  The  Was- 
leyan  Msthodiats  and  Roman  Catholics  have  placea  of  worship.  Tha 
Free  achool,  founded  in  1714  by  Sir  Lacon  Childa,  haa  an  annual 
income  of  5002.,  and  oontaina  about  100  boya  and  90  girla.  In  tha 
vioini^  of  the  town  ia  a  paper  manufluitory.    Coal  mines  employ 
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some  of  the  inhabitants.  The  market-day  is  Wednesday,  and  fairs 
are  held  on  April  21st,  Trinity  Monday,  and  October  27th,  for  cattle 
sheep,  and  pigs.    A  county  court  is  held  in  Cleobury. 

(CommuniccUion  from  Cleobuty-Mortimer.) 

CLEHMONT-FERRAND,  the  capital  of  Basse-Auvergne  and  of 
the  department  of  Puy-de-Ddme,  in  France ;  the  seat  of  a  provincial 
uniTersity,  of  an  academy  of  sciences,  literature,  and  art,  of  an 
endowed  college,  of  a  secondary  school  of  medicine,  and  a  depart- 
mental school  of  midwifery,  of  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufac- 
tures and  an  exchange ;  stands  at  the  entrance  of  a  viist  semicircular 
plain,  hemmed  in  except  towards  the  east  by  a  line  of  hills  clothed 
with  woods  and  vineyards,  behind  which  springs  up  the  majestic 
peak  of  the  Puy-de-Ddme.  To  eastward  the  view  extends  for  several 
miles  over  the  beautiful  district  of  the  limagne.  The  town  is  built 
dose  to  a  mountain  torrent,  which  rises  in  the  Puy-de-Ddme,  and 
flows  into  the  Allier ;  it  stands  at  a  distance  of  237  miles  S.  by  £. 
from  Paris,  in  45'  46'  N.  lat.,  S**  5'  E.  loug.,  and  has  80,563  inhabit- 
antS)  without  including  the  suburb  of  Montferrand,  which  numbers 
about  5000  inhabitants. 

In  approaching  the  town  from  Paris  the  traveller  passes  through 
the  suburb  of  Montferrand,  which  is  united  to  Clermont  bv  a  noble 
avenue,  2  miles  long,  perfectly  straight,  and  bordered  with  willows 
and  walnut-trees.  Clermont  itself,  built  on  an  eminence,  forms  when 
viewed  at  a  little  distance,  a  noble  termination  to  this  avenue,  and 
inspires  the  traveller  with  a  notion  of  beauty  which  the  interior  of 
the  town  does  not  realisei  It  is  not  well  laid  out ;  the  streets  are 
narrow,  and  the  houses,  though  not  ill-built,  yet  present,  from  the 
dark  colour  of  the  lava  which  is  the  chief  building  material,  a  sombre 
appearance.  The  town  is  separated  from  the  faubourgs  by  a  line  of 
boulevards,  which  are  for  the  most  part  planted  with  trees.  The 
squares  are  large  but  irregularly  built.  The  Place-du-Taureau  is 
remarkable  for  a  handsome  fountain  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  General  Desaix.  This  Place  and  those  of 
Poteme  and  L'Espagne  command  most  agreeable  prospects :  that  of 
DelUle,  or  Champleix,  is  adorned  with  a  gothic  fountain,  richly  sculp- 
tured. The  Pla<^B<l' Armes,  or  de  Jaud^as  it  is  also  called,  is  inclosed 
mostly  by  new  and  well-built  houses.  In  recent  times  many  impi*ove- 
ments  have  been  introduced,  by  widening  the  streets  and  laying  down 
smooth  pavements  instead  of  the  rough  pebbles  formerly  used.  The 
fountains  are  supplied  with  water  which  is  conveyed  through  pipes  to 
the  highest  part  of  the  town.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them 
is  the  Ch&teau  d'Eau,  which  pre^nts  a  multitude  of  sculptured 
figures,  bas-reliefs,  jets,  and  'basins,  disposed  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and 
producing  a  singiUar  but  rich  effect. 

Of  the  public  buildings  the  principal  is  the  cathedral.  The  first 
cathedral  of  Clermont  was  built  in  the  5th  century,  by  St.  Namatius, 
ninth  bishop  of  Auvergne.  According  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  this 
structure  was  164  feet  long  and  65  feet  wide ;  it  was  lighted  through 
42  windows,  entered  by  8  doors,  and  the  roof  was  supported  by 
70  columna  This  church  was  destroyed  by  the  barbarians,  rebuilt 
and  sgain  destroyed.  The  present  cathedral  dates  from  a.d.  1248 ;  it 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  though  it  has  never  been  com- 
pletely finished,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  gothic 
architecture  in  France.  The  interior  is  828  feet  long,  140  feet  broad, 
and  108  feet  high,  from  the  pavement  to  the  vault  of  the  roof,  which 
is  supported  by  56  clustered  pillars.  The  pillars  of  the  choir  are 
especially  remarkable  for  their  delicacy.  The  choir  is  surrounded  by 
chapels.  Of  the  painbed  windows  the  splendid  roses  of  the  transept 
are  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  The  whole  structure  is  ooTsred 
in  with  lead,  and  over  the  aisles  are  terraces,  whence  extensive  views 
are  obtained  over  the  town  and  the  surrounding  oountiy.  The  dark 
stone  with  which  the  structure  is  built  gives  it  a  severe  and  imposing 
aspect,  increased  by  its  lofty  site.  There  is  no  good  near  view  of  the 
exterior,  on  account  of  the  houses  and  shops  that  press  close  upon  it. 
The  church  of  Notre-Dame-du-Port  is  curiously  decorated  and  very 
ancient,  many  of  its  parts  dating  from  the  time  of  the  original  con- 
struction in  A.D.  868.  The  other  remarkable  objects  at  Clermont  are 
the  public  library,  containing  18,000  volumes,  the  botanical  garden, 
the  endowed  college,  the  museum  of  natural  history,  mineralogy,  and 
antiquities,  the  house  in  which  Pascal  was  bora  in  the  Rue  Stb-Q^nes, 
the  theatre,  town-house^  court-house,  the  buildings  in  which  the  corn 
and  linen  markets  are  held,  the  two  lai:ge  hospitals,  and  the  numerous 
promenades  in  the  town  and  its  environs.  In  the  Place  Jaude  there 
IB  an  intermittent  fountain,  the  waters  of  which  are  advantageous  in 
fevers  and  diseases  of  the  digestive  oi^gans.  In  the  suburb  of  St. 
Alyre,  a  fouotain  gives  birth  to  a  little  stream  which  deposits  such  a 
quantity  of  calcareous  and  ferruginous  sediment  as  gradually  to  raise 
its  bed  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  fountain,  when  of  course  the 
waters  would  flow  in  a  new  channel  and  with  the  same  result  But 
to  prevent  the  ground  from  being  covered  with  these  petrifactions 
the  bed  of  the  stream  is  destroyed  from  time  to  time.  Once  only  the 
process  was  suffered  to  go  on  to  the  last  degree,  and  the  result  was  a 
level  wall  18  feet  broad,  262  feet  lon^  and  with  a  height  varying  with 
the  slope  of  the  ground. 

Clermont  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  whose  see  oomprises  the  depart- 
ment of  Puy-de-Ddme;  it  is  also  the  head-quarters  of  the  20th  Mili- 
tary Division,  which  inciudea  the  departments  of  Puy-de-Ddme,  Haute- 
Lo&e,  and  Cantal. 


Woollen  cloth,  consisting  of  piece-dyed  goods  for  the  home  market 
and  for  exportation  to  the  Levant,  jewellery,  and  plated  goods  are 
the  chief  industrial  articles ;  but  silk  stockings,  room-paper,  cotton- 
yam,  painted  glass,  and  various  other  articles  are  manufactured.  The 
town  has  also  a  large  commerce  in  the  linen  of  Auvergne,  corn,  hemp, 
wool,  flax,  hides,  wine,  oil,  salt,  dried  and  "preserved  fruits,  cattle, 
cheese,  and  various  other  objects  of  local  industry. 

Clermont-Ferrand  occupies  the  site  of  Augustonemetum,  which 
Strabo  calls  Nemossus,  and  erroneously  places  on  the  Loire.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Arvemi,  from  the  Celtic  nation  whose  capital  it 
was,  and  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  Auvergn&  Julius  CsBsar 
does  not  mention  Ndmetum  or  Augustonemetum ;  in  his  time  the 
capital  of  the  Arvemi  was  Gergovia,  which  he  unsuccessfully  besieged. 
An  annalist  of  the  time  of  Pepin  mentions  the  castle  of  Clarus  Mons 
which  defended  the  ancient  town,  and  from  this  no  doubt  the  modem 
name  Clermont  is  derived.  The  ancient  town  seems  to  have  occupied 
the  height  on  which  the  cathedral  stands,  and  the  level  ground  to 
the  south-east  of  it ;  several  fragments  of  marble  columns  and  parts 
of  mosaics  have  been  found  on  this  site.  In  A.D.  408  the  town  was 
sacked  by  the  Vandals,  who  destroyed  all  the  principal  edifices ;  in 
412  it  was  again  taken  by  the  soldiers  of  Honorius.  Eurie,  the 
Arian  king  of  the  Visigoths,  unsuccessfully  besieged  it  in  478,  but  it 
fell  into  his  hands  with  the  rest  of  Auvergne  the  following  year,  when 
he  imprisoned  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Auveigue,  for  encou- 
raging the  townsfolk  in  resisting  the  siege.  Thierry,  the  natural  son 
of  Clovis,  took  Clermont  in  507,  when  all  Auvergne  was  first  sub- 
jected to  the  Prankish  kings.  Childebert  having  seized  upon  Clermont 
in  532,  Thierry  besieged  and  took  it,  destroying  the  Roman  aqueduct, 
and  plundering  the  inhabitants  of  all  they  possessed.  The  town 
was  ravaged  again  by  Pepin,  who  made  himself  master  of  the  castle 
of  Clarus  Mons  in  761.  From  the  plundering  ravages  of  the  North- 
men it  suffered  severely  in  853  and  916. 

In  a  council  held  at  Clermont  ▲.d.  1095,  the  first  crusade  was 
resolved  on.  Pope  Urban  II.  presided.  The  transactions  of  this 
council  were  numerous  and  important  In  the  middle  ages,  and  up 
to  the  period  of  the  French  revolution,  Clermont  ranked  as  the  capital 
of  Auvergne.  The  bishopric  of  Auvergne  was  founded  about  A.IX  250, 
and  the  bishop  held  the  first  rank  among  the  suffhigans  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Bourges ;  and  until  the  erection  of  the  bishopric  of  Sk 
Flour  in  1817  was  the  only  bishop  in  Auvei^gne.  Since  about  1160 
the  prelates  have  been  styled  bishops  of  ClermonK  The  diocese  at 
present  comprehends  the  department  of  Puy-de-Ddme. 

Louis  le  Gros  besieged  Clermont  in  the  year  1100,  in  order  to 
compel  the  townspeople  to  admit  the  bishop  whom  they  had  expelled. 
In  the  intestine  commotions  and  the  wars  with  the  English  in  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries,  the  town  suffered  often ;  in  1220  they  were 
allowed  the  privilege  of  defending  themselves,  of  meeting  and  choosing 
their  own  officers,  and  in  lieu  of  this  service  were  exempted  from 
all  taxes.  In  1285  the  high  tribunal  of  justice  was  for  some  reason 
transferred  to  Montferrand  l^  Philip  the  Fair.  Clermont  was  again 
made  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Auvei^e  in  1556,  and  the  first  com- 
mission of  assizes  was  held  there  in  November  of  that  year.  During 
the  wars  of  the  League  the  inhabitants  of  Clermont  were  devoted 
adherents  of  the  king.  From  the  28th  of  September  1665,  to  the 
1st  of  February  following,  a  commission  of  assise  sat  in  Clermont  to 
investigate  and  punish  the  vexatious  oppressions  of  the  Auvei^nat 
nobles. 

The  environs  of  Clermont  are  very  interesting  on  account  of 
abundance  of  evidence  they  bear  of  the  volcanic  agency  that  once 
desolated  the  region  of  Auvergne.  '  The  gorge  in  which  the  village  of 
Royat  is  built  abounds  with  springs  that  gush  forth  from  basaltic  rocks, 
and  flow  in  beds  hollowed  out  in  what  was  once  a  molten  torrent  ok* 
lava.  The  Puy-de-Ddme  and  other  summits  that  surround  it  ai^ 
easily  reached  from  Clermont. 

The  plateau  of  Gergovia,  some  three  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the 
town,  is  considered  to  be  the  site  of  the  Gergovia  from  which  Julius 
Csesar  was  obliged  to  retire  in  his  campaign  against  Veroing^torix. 
(*  BeU.  GalL'  vii.) 

{Dictionnaire  de  la  France.) 

CLERMONT-LODfeVE.     [HfeRAULT.] 

CLEHMONT-OISE.    [Oibb,  Department  of.] 

CLEVEDON.      [SOMBBAETSHtllE.] 

CLEVELAND.    [Yorkshire.] 

CLEVES  (Kleve,  German),  the  most  north-westerly  district  of  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  part  of  the  old  duchies  of  Cleves  and  Guel- 
derland,  is  the  name  of  a  circle  in  the  province  of  Diisseldorf,  in  the 
Prusso-Rhenish  provinces.  It  contains  about  185  square  miles,  and 
had  a  population  of  45,000  (chiefly  Roman  Catholics)  in  1846.  Cleves 
lies  between  the  Rhine  and  Holland.  The  surface  is  partly  of 
moderate  elevation,  but  for  the  most  part  a  complete  level,  and  some 
of  it  near  the  Rhine  is  so  low  as  to  be  flooded  occasionally  by  the 
river,  from  which  however  it  is  protected  by  a  high  dam.  The  soil, 
though  very  sandy  in  many  parts,  has  in  general  been  rendered 
extremely  productive  by  careful  cultivation.  There  are  few  parts  of 
Germany  in  which  farming  is  conducted  on  a  better  or  more  profitable 
system  than  in  Kleve.  In  the  westerly  districts  lies  the  extensive 
lieichswald,  or  Forest  of  Cleves :  81,000  acres  of  this  circle  are  occupied 
by  woods  and  forests,  while  of  the  remainder  58,350  acres  are  arable 
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land,  and  23,200  acres  aro  in  meadows  or  pastures.  The  produce 
is  chiefly  wheats  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  tobacco,  peas  and  beans, 
potatoes,  doyer-seed,  butter,  and  cheese,  of  which  three  last-mentioned 
articles  much  is  exported.  Cattle  are  fed  for  the  consumption  of  the 
manu£M$turing  towns  of  Diisseldorf  and  Elberfeld,  and  large  quantities 
of  flax  and  seeds  are  grown  for  exportation  to  Holland  and  England. 
The  district  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  but  thei*e  are  some 
manufactures  of  cotton-yam,  woollens,  silks,  cottons,  linens,  cutlery, 
fine  leather,  ftc. 

The  capital  is  Cleves,  formerly  also  the  chief  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  in  51**  47'  40'  K.  kt.,  6*"  7'  K  long., 
48  miles  N.W.  from  Diisseldorf,  on  the  Kermisdahl,  about  a  mile 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  communicates  by  the 
Spoy  CanaL  It  is  walled,  well  built  in  the  Dutch  style,  and  divided 
into  upper  and  lower  towns;  the  upper  town  being  built  on 
three  hills  the  streets  are  steep  and  irregular.  Formerly  it  wiis 
fortified,  and  was  considered  a  place  of  strength  until  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  It  contains  a  Catholic  cathedral  built  in  1346,  with 
two  towers;  three  Protestant  churches;  a  synagogue;  and  a  royal 
palace  called  the  Schwanenburg,  the  tower  of  which,  built  by  the  Duke 
of  Cleves  in  1489,  is  extremely  massive,  and  being  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  hill  on  which  the  palace  stands  forms  a  stately  ornament 
to  the  town.  The  palace  is  now  used  partly  for  government  offices  and 
partly  for  a  prison.  Anne  of  Cleves,  one  of  Henry  YIIL's  ill-fated 
wives,  was  bom  in  it.  There  are  ext^sive  gardens  roimd  the  palace, 
which  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  Roman  antiquities  foimd  in 
the  town  and  its  environs.  Cleves  possesses  a  high-school,  three 
hospitals,  a  house  of  industry,  house  of  correction,  &c  The  popu- 
lation is  about  8000.  The  manufactures  consist  of  jamB,  cotton 
goods,  silks,  woollens,  flannels,  stockings,  linens,  tobacco,  brass-ware, 
Ac.  There  are  three  squares  or  open  spaces,  and  in  the  vicinity  a 
park  of  about  700  acres,  and  a  chalybeate  spring  surrounded  by  hand- 
some grounds,  which  was  opened  in  1742.  The  place  is  much 
frequented  by  visiters  in  summer. 

The  old  duchy  of  Cleves  extended  along  both  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
After  the  Franks  had  driven  the  Romans  from  this  territory  it  was 

governed  for  a  long  time  by  counts.  Otho  I.  united  Cleves  to  the 
erman  empire,  but  it  was  still  ruled  by  coimts  as  a  fief  of  the  empire. 
Adolphe  II.,  count  of  Lamarck,  having  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Thierry  YIII.,  last  count  of  Cleves,  inherited  the  county,  and  having 
obtained  the  investiture  of  it  from  the  emperor  Sigismund,  assumed 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Cleves  in  1439.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke  Johann 
Wilhelm  in  1609  the  duchy  feU  to  Sigismund,  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
who  had  married  Anne,  niece  of  the  last  duke.  The  house  of  Bran- 
denburg held  the  duchy  till  1794,  when  the  French  seized  it. 
Napoleon  I.  united  the  portion  of  the  duchy  that  lay  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Beiv  in  1806.  These 
territories  were  restored  in  1815  to  Prussia,  which  formed  them  into 
a  province  called  for  a  time  Cleve-Berg,  or  Juliers-Cleve-Berg,  from  a 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Juliers  having  been  united  with  them.  All 
these  duchies  are  now  merged  in  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Rhine. 
[Rhein-Provinz.] 

CLIFDEN,  county  of  Qalway,  Ireland,  in  the  parish  of  Omey  and 
barony  of  Ballinahinch,  a  sea-port  and  post-town,  and  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  is  situated  in  SS*'  30'  N.  lat,  9**  68'  W.  long.,  distant 
47  miles  W.N.W.  from  Oalway,  and  178  miles  W.  from  Dublin.  The 
population  in  1851  was  1602  in  the  town,  11  in  the  bridewell,  and 
689  in  the  workhouse.  Clifden  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  19  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  192,988  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
25,889. 

Clifden  is  situated  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  of  Ardbear  Haven,  one 
of  the  numerous  deep  indentations  of  the  western  coast  of  Connemara. 
It  stands  on  the  elevated  banks  of  the  Owenglen  River,  a  rapid  stream 
descending  from  the  neighbouring  mountain  group  of  tne  Twelve 
Pins,  or  Bins,  which  form  a  grand  background  to  the  picturesquely- 
situated  towiL  Clifden  owes  its  origin  to  the  enterprise  of  the  late 
Mr.  Darcy,  who  about  1812  erected  the  first  buildings  here.  It  con- 
sisted only  of  a  single  two-story  slated  house  and  a  few  thatched 
cabins  until  1822,  when  the  new  lines  of  road  from  the  interior  being 
opened  by  the  government,  a  place  for  the  storage  and  shipment  of 
produce  was  required  to  accommodate  the  increasing  agriculture  of 
the  district.  Mr.  Darcy  ofiering  building  leases  in  perpetuity  a  town 
sprung  up  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  In  1835  the  revenue  was 
7000/.  The  potatoe  blight  and  consequent  famine  of  1846  and  the 
succeeding  years  with  other  causes,  reduced  the  town  to  a  very  helpless 
condition.  The  town  was  sold  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  Darcy  estates.  There  are  in  Clifden  a  handsome 
church  in  the  gothic  style,  a  school-house,  a  large  Roman  Catholic  cha- 
pel, a  dispensary  and  fever  hospital,  and  ba[rracks  for  military  and  consta- 
bulary. Quarter  sessions  for  the  county  of  Galway  are  held  in  rotation. 
Vessels  of  200  tons  can  come  up  to  the  pier ;  and  in  Ardbear  harbour, 
outside  the  inlet  of  Clifden,  is  safe  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  ton- 
nage. Clifden  Castle,  the  seat  of  ike  former  proprietor,  is  finely 
situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  Ardbear  harbour,  about  a  mile 
west  of  the  town.  The  mansion  is  castellated,  and  presents  an  imposing 
and  picturesque  appearance.  A  late  eminent  traveller  remarlu  that 
the  scenery  here  is  more  Swiss  in  character  than  anything  he  had  seen 
in  Ireland. 


(Lewis,  Topographical  Dictionary;  Inglis,  Ireland  tnl834;  Map 
of  the  Darcy  Eatate  in  the  Court  for  Sale  of  Encumbered  Ettatet  in 
Ireland.) 

CLIFTON,  Qloucestershire,  a  suburb,  and  generally  reckoned  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Clifton  and  hundred  of  Barton  Regis.  The 
population  of  the  parish  of  Clifton  in  1851  was  17,684.  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy,  with  the  curacy  of  Dowry  annexed,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Bristol  and  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  BristoL  Clifton 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  12  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
37,189  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  77,950. 

Clifton  owed  its  early  prosperity  to  the  Hotwells,  which  made  it  a 
favourite  resort  as  a  watering  place.  It  is  now  much  used  as  a  place 
of  residence  by  the  merchants  of  BristoL  Its  name  is  derived  from 
its  situation  on  the  precipitous  heights  overhanging  the  river  Avon. 
From  these  heights  are  obtained  extensive  views  over  rich  and 
picturesque  scenery.  Clifton  parish  church,  erected  in  1822,  will 
accommodate  1700  persons ;  there  are  four  other  churches  in  Clifton 
belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  and  a  lai^ge  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral.  The  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists 
have  places  of  worship.  Schools  are  attached  to  most  of  the  churches 
and  cnapels.    For  a  frirther  notice  of  Clifton,  see  Bristol. 

CLITHEROE,  Lancashire,  a  market  and  manufacturing  town, 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Whalley  and  hundred  of  Blackburn,  lies  in 
the  valley  of  the  river  Ribble,  216  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by 
road,  225  miles  by  railway  vi&  Bolton  and  Manchester,  and  26  miles 
S.E.  from  Lancaster  by  road ;  in  58*"  52'  N.  lat,  and  2**  8'  W.  long. 
The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  in  1851  was  7244 ;  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  11,480.  The  borough  is  governed  by  a  muni- 
cipal corporation,  consisting  of  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one 
of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parlijik 
ment.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  borough  is  governed  by  a  Local 
Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  rectory  of 
Whalley.  Clitheroe  Poor-Law  Union  contains  34  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  129,990  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  22,367. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  low  outlying  hill  of  mountain 
limestone.  The  main  street  runs  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  which  is 
crowned  at  its  southern  extremity  by  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of 
Clitheroe,  and  is  terminated  at  its  northern  extremity  by  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  The  suburbs  of  Waterloo  and  Salford 
are  built  on  the  low  lands  near  Mearley  .Brook,  east  of  the  town; 
while  on  the  west  side  a  road  runs  through  the  suburb  of  BawdUnds 
to  the  detached  village  and  factory  of  Low  Moor,  by  the  side  of  the 
Ribble.  The  ^name,  anciently  spelt  Cliderhaw,  is  descriptive  of  its 
situation,  a  'hUl  by  the  waters.'  The  family  of  De  Lacy,  who  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror,  built  the  castle,  which  consisted  of  a  keep, 
with  a  tower  and  urched  gateway,  merely  as  a  fortress.  Within  the 
walls  by  which  the  castle  was  inclosed  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael,  which  was  destroyed  when  the  fortress  was  dismantled  in 
1649.  The  Honor  of  Clitheroe  was,  for  nearly  three  centuries,  a  part 
of  the  possessions  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  till  Charles  II.  granted 
it  to  Oeneral  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  from  whom  it  has  descended 
to  the  present  proprietor,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

The  church  of  Clitheroe  is  an  ancient  structure,  with  a  fine  Norman 
arch  between  the  nave  and  the  choir ;  it  is  dedicated  to  St.  MichaeL 
Besides  the  parish  church,  there  is  a  district  church  of  St  James, 
built  in  1887.  -  The  Roman  Catholics,  Independents,  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  places  of  worship.  Contiguous  to  the  churchyard  is 
a  Grammar  school,  founded  and  endowed  by  Philip  and  Mary  in 
1554,  at  the  recommendation  of  Bishop  Bridgman,  who  drew  up  the 
statutes.  The  annual  income  from  endowment  is  about  4502.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  25.  There  are  National  and  Infant 
schools,  a  mechanics  institution,  and  a  savings  bank. 

Clitheroe  was  a  borough  by  prescription  as  early  as  the  11th 
century ;  but  its  existing  corporate  arrangements  were  settled  by  the 
Mimicipal  Corporation  Act  of  1885. 

Extensive  print-works  and  cotton  manufactories  have  been  recently 
established  at  Clitheroe,  which,  along  with  the  lime-kilns,  provide 
ample  employment  The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  limestone,  for 
which  there  is  a  great  demand,  as  it  can  now  be  conveyed  by  water  to 
any  part  of  the  iSngdom.  The  chief  establishment  in  the  town  is  the 
celebrated  print-works  of  Messrs.  Thomson  at  Primrose  Lodge,  on  the 
south-west  maigin  of  the  town.  A  dam  has  been  thrown  across  the 
valley  of  Mearley  Brook,  to  form  a  reservoir  for  working  the  great 
water-wheel  of  these  works.  Attached  to  the  works  is  a  farm  of  80 
acres,  supplied  with  manure  by  means  of  sewage  refuse,  which  would 
otherwise  contaminate  the  streams.  There  are  four  cotton  factories 
at  Clitheroe.  Nearly  one  third  of  the  total  population  of  Clitheroe, 
adults  and  children,  are  employed  at  the  five  large  establish ment& 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday :  and  on  every  alternate  Tuesday  there  is 
a  lai^e  cattle-market  Fairs  for  horses,  cattle,  and  pedlery  are  held 
on  March  24th,  August  1st,  the  fourth  Friday  after  September  29th, 
and  December  7th.  On  the  west  of  Clitheroe  is  the  celebrated 
eminence,  Pendle  Hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  1808  feet  above 
the  sea. 

(Whitaker,  Hitiory  of  the  Original  Pariah  of  WhalUy  and  Honor  <4 
Clitheroe;  Btanes,  Lancaehire  ;  Communication  from  OlUheroe,) 
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CLOGHEEN',  county  of  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  the  parish  of  Sban- 
rahan  and  barony  of  West  Iffa  and  Offa,  a  post-town  and  the  bead  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  rituated  in  62*  17'  N.  lat,  7"  57'  W.  long.,  dis- 
tant 14  mUea  W.aW.  from  Clonmel,  119  mUes  aS.W.  from  Dublin,  on 
the  road  from  Clonmel  to  Fermoy,  and  18  miles  E.N.E.  from  Fermoy. 
The  population  in  1851  was  1562,  besides  1322  in  the  workhouse  and 
other  publio  institutions.  Clogheen  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  14 
electoral  divisions^  with  an  area  of  118,427  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  83,952. 

Clogheen  is  a  well-built  cheerful  town,  situated  on  the  southern 
▼erge  of  the  g^reat  valley  included  between  the  parallel  ranges  of  the 
Gal  tee  Mountains  on  the  north,  and  the  Knockmeiledown  Mountains 
on  the  south.  This  yale  lying  at  a  low  elevation  and  possessing  a  rich 
limestone  soil,  produces  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  the  grinding  of 
which  constitutes  the  principal  branch  of  industry  in  Clogheen.  The 
Tar,  an  affluent  of  the  Suir,  furnishes  an  abundant  water-power. 
Here  are  a  bridewell  and  sessions  house,  in  which  quarter  sessions  are 
held,  a  barrack  for  two  troops  of -horse,  a  fever  hospital,  and  a 
dispensary.  At  Skeheenarinky,  about  six  miles  west  by  north  from 
Clogheen,  are  the  remarkable  caverns  in  the  limestone  rock,  generally 
known  as  the  '  Caves  of  Mitchellatown.'  They  consist  of  a  series  of 
natural  vaults  and  galleries  extending  about  800  feet  in  length  by  570 
feet  in  breadth,  and  exhibiting  a  surprising  and  beautiful  variety  of 
crystalline  concretions.  The  depression  of  the  lowest  chamber  beneath 
the  level  of  the  entrance  is  50  feet 

(Fraser,  Handbook  for  Ireland  ;  Lewis,  Topographical  Dictionary.) 

(/LOG HER,  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  the  parish  and  barony 
of  Clogher,  an  ancient  episcopal  see  and  post-town,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Enniskillen  to  Aughna- 
doy  and  Dungannon,  98  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  popuUtion 
in  1851  was  558  in  the  town,  exclusive  of  442  in  the  workhouse. 
Cloghur  Pooi^Law  Union  comprises  18  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  101,679  acres,  and  a  popuktion  in  1851  of  31,388. 

The  towu  of  Clogher  is  situated  on  the  Launy,  a  feeder  of  the 
Blackwatcr,  and  oonHists  principally  of  one  straggling  street  The 
cathtMlral,  which  also  serves  as  the  parish  church,  is  a  plain  cruciform 
buildiug ;  the  bishop's  palace  stands  in  a  handsome  demesne  of  500 
acres,  adjoining  the  town.  The  diocese  embmces  the  greater  part  of 
the  county  of  Fermanagh,  and  the  whole  of  Monaghan,  and  extends 
into  portions  of  Donegnl,  Tyrone,  and  Louth.  It  contains  45  parishes, 
constituting  an  equal  number  of  benefices,  being  the  only  diocese  in 
Ireland  in  which  these  divisions  coincide.  The  chapter  consists  of 
dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  archdeacon,  and  five  prebendaries.  The 
see  is  held  by  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

Saint  Patrick  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  bishop  of  Clogher,  where 
Jocelyn  reports  that  he  founded  a  see  before  the  erection  of  the  church 
of  Armagh  in  A.D.  444.  Maccartin,  the  disciple  of  Patrick,  built  a  cell 
and  raouaatciry  here  before  his  death  in  506.  The  church  was  rebuilt 
in  1041,  in  1^95,  and  ag?un,  a  century  later,  by  bishop  Arthur  Mao- 
Camsl,  the  formnr  buildiug  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  together 
with  the  cell  of  Maccartin,  the  Monastery  of  the  Viigin,  two  chapels, 
and  32  other  houses,  including  the  episcopal  court  The  first  Pro- 
testant advanced  to  this  see  was  Miles  Magragh,  in  1570 :  he  was 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  to  which  he  was  translated  in  the 
same  year  in  consequence  of  the  impoverished  state  of  Clogher  about 
this  time.  The  see  was  afterwards  greatly  enriched  by  a  grant  of  the 
revenues  of  the  abbey  of  Clogher,  annexed  to  this  bishopric  by  King 
James  I.  Among  the  names  of  the  more  recent  bishops  of  Clogher 
are  those  of  Spottiswood,  Lesly,  Bovle,  and  Dr.  Sterne,  the  munificent 
founder  of  the  University  Printing-house  in  Dublin. 

( Wai-e,  Binhopt ;  K. ports  of  Oommiuionen.) 

CLONAKILTY,  or  CLOGHNAKILTY,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland, 
in  the  parish  of  Kilgariff  and  barony  of  East  Carberry,  a  post-town 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  and  formerly  a  parliamentary 
borough,  is  situated  on  a  channel  about  a  mile  from  the  harbour  of 
Clonakilty,  in  51"  37'  N.  lat,  8'  53'  W.  long.,  distant  196  mUes  aW. 
from  Dublin.  In  1851  the  population  was  3800.  Clonakilty  Poor- 
Law  Union  includes  20  electond  divisions,  with  an  area  of  80,455  acres^ 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  31,473. 

The  principal  part  of  the  present  town  has  been  built  since  the  year 
179(1,  about  which  time  a  marked  improvement  took  place  in  trade  of 
all  kihds.  The  erection  of  quays  and  extensive  stores  created  an 
indep>  nd  -ut  market,  and  made  this  port  the  point  of  export  of  heavy 
goods  fur  the  surrounding  country.  About  the  same  time  it  became 
the  most  frequented  linen  and  yam  market  in  that  district  The 
linen  trade  has  since  been  abandoned.  An  export  of  com  to  Cork  and 
import  of  coals  are  the  principal  branches  of  traffic.  The  publio 
buildings  are  a  church,  a  Koman  Catholic  chapel,  a  barrack,  a  court- 
house, a  linen-hall  now  disused,  and  a  county  bridewelL 

(Reports  of  Commissioners ;  SttUistical  Survey  of  the  Cownty  of  Cork; 
Fraser,  Handbook  for  Ireland.) 

CLONDALKIN.    [Dubun  Codwtt.] 

CLONES,  county  of  Monaghan,  Ireland,  in  the  pariah  of  Clewes  and 
barony  of  Dartiy,  a  post-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is 
situated  in  54"  7'  N.  kt,  7'  15'  W.  long.,  distant  86  mUes  N.N.W. 
from  Dublin,  and  12^  miles  S.W.  from  Monaghan.  The  population 
in  1851  was  2333,  besides  510  in  the  workhouse  and  other  public 
institutions.      Clones    Poor-Law    Union    comprises    16     electoral 
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divisions,  with  an  area  of  73,506  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  28,183. 

Clones  is  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Monaghan  to  Belturbet 
The  town  is  substantially  built  for  the  most  part  of  stone,  and  has  a 
comfortable  and  thriving  appearance.  The  market-place  is  a  trian- 
gular space  having  the  market-house  in  the  centre.  An  ancient  sculp- 
tiued  stone  qross  of  that  kind  peculiar  to  Ireland,  in  which  the  arms 
of  the  orosr^re  indosed  in  a  circle,  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  flight 
of  steps  in  the  market-place.  In  or  near  the  town  are  places  of  wor- 
ship for  Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists;  a  sessions  court-house;  a  bridewell;  an  infirmary;  and 
a  fever  hospital.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  linens  and  in  agri- 
cultural produce.  Here  are  extensive  corn-mills  and  a  brewery.  Clones 
is  rich  in  antiquities.  On  the  south  side  of  the  town,  on  the  road 
leading  to  Cootehill,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  monastery  alleged  to 
have  been  founded  early  in  the  5th  century,  including  a  round  tower. 
The  Ulster  Canal  passes  near  Uie  town.  Quarter  and  petty  seBsions 
are  held  here. 

(Lewis,  Topographical  Dictionary;  Thorn,  Irish  Almanac,) 

CLONFERT.    [Galwat;  Killalob.] 

CLONMACNOIS,  or  CLUANMACNOIS,    [Kino's  Couktt.] 

CLONMEL,  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Waterford,  Ireland,  a  post 
and  assize  town,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary  of  Clonmel,  chiefly 
in  the  barony  of  liSa  and  Offa  East  and  south  riding  of  the  county  of 
Tipperaiy,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upperthird  and  county  of 
Waterford,  is  situated  on  the  river  Suir,  104  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from 
Dublin,  52**  13  N.  lat,  7**  48'  W.  long.  The  population  in  1851  was 
12,367  on  the  Tipperary  side  of  the  river  and  151  on  the  Wat<)rfoid 
side,  besides  2818  persons  in  the  workhouse  and  other  public  insti- 
tutions. Clonmel  is  governed  by  a  corporation  consisting  of  a  mayor, 
free  buigesses,  and  a  commonalty ;  and  returns  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  ParUament  Clonmel  roor-Law  Union  comprises  14  eleo- 
toral  divisions^  with  an  area  of  86,811  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  36,650. 

Clonmel  is  built  principally  on  the  northern  or  Tipperary  side  of 
the  Suir,  and  on  an  island  formed  by  that  river,  with  a  smuU  suburb 
on  the  southem  or  Waterford  bank.  There  are  five  bridges,  two  of 
which  connect  Moore's  Island  with  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  two 
are  carried  over  Long  Island,  which  is  about  three  furlongs  in  length 
by  one  furlong  wide.  The  fifth  bridge  crosses  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  river.  Long  Island  is  entirely  built  over.  The  town  contains 
several  good  streets,  the  main  street  extending  parallel  to  the  river 
for  upwards  of  a  mile  in  a  series  of  divisions  known  by  diflferent 
names.  Several  short  and  narrow  streets  lead  southward  to  the  river, 
three  of  them  conducting  to  the  bridges.  The  streets  which  diverge 
from  the  main  street  towards  the  north  are  more  numerous  and  of 
higher  pretension  than  those  leading  to  the  river.  The  material 
employed  in  building  is  limestone,  which  abounds  in  the  vicinity. 
The  streets  are  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  parish  church  of  St 
Mary  is  situated  north  of  Main-street  It  is  an  ancient  and  spacious 
building  with  two  towers,  one  of  84  feet  surmounted  by  an  octagonal 
lantern,  and  has  a  fine  oriel  window  adorned  with  gothic  tracery  and 
stained  glass.  A  lax^ge  nunnery  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  There  are  places  of  worahip  for  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyte- 
rians, Wesleyan  and  Primitive  MeUiodists,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians ; 
two  convents,  and  an  institution  of  the  Society  of  Christian  Brothers. 
An  Endowed  school  founded  in  1685  has  an  annual  income  from 
endowment  of  about  6002. ;  the  number  of  scholars  in  1851  was  13,  of 
whom  6  were  free.  In  Clonmel  are  the  county  lunatic  asylum,  an 
infirmary,  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary,  the  county  jail  and  court- 
house, house  of  correction  and  town  bridewell,  barxueka,  the  county 
club-house,  and  other  buildings.  There  are  a  mechanics  institute,  a 
savings  bank,  and  a  Model  school  under  the  National  Board  of 
Education. 

Clonmel  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  walled  by  tne  Danes.  Otho  de  Grandison,  who  had  a  grant  of 
Tipperary  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Cork,  was  the  first  English 
possessor.  He  founded  a  Franciscan  friary  here  in  1269.  From  its 
situation  on  the  frontiers  of  the  pale,  Clonmel  was  a  convenient  station 
for  assembling  on  any  emergency.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
in  1641,  Clonmel  declared  for  the  Roman  Catholic  cause.  It  made  a 
good  defence  against  Cromwell,  who  besieged  and  finally  took  it  in 
1650.  Few  antiquities  remain :  a  gate-house  at  one  end  of  the  main 
street  is  the  principal  part  of  the  old  works  standing.  The  assises 
for  the  south  riding  of  Tipperary  are  held  here,  and  quarter-sessions 
in  rotation,  besides  weekly  petty  sessiona.  The  market-days  are 
Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Fairs  are  held  on  BCay  5th,  November  5th, 
and  the  first  Wednesday  in  every  month.  The  exports  from  Clonmel 
are  chiefly  com,  cattle,  butter,  and  provisions ;  of  wheat  fh>m  200,000 
to  300,000  barrals  are  annually  brought  into  the  town.  The  flour- 
mills,  which  are  numerous  and  extensive,  are  chiefly  situated  on  Suir 
Island.  Clonmel  is  the  dep6t  of  the  great  posting  establishment  of 
Mr.  BianconL  There  are  several  breweries,  an  extensive  distillery, 
and  a  cotton  manufactory.  Barges  of  firom  20  to  50  tons  ply  on  the 
Suir  to  Waterford.  The  northem  bank  of  the  Suir,  between  the  two 
lower  bridges,  is  quayed  in.  The  Waterford  and  Limerick  railway 
passes  through  ClonmeL    The  ruins  of  the  ancieut  church  of  St 
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Stephen  remain  at  the  western  and  those  of  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  town :  there  are  also  some  remains 
of  the  anciefit  castle.  The  environa  of  the  town  are  particnkrly  rich 
and  attractive.    The  name  signifieB  'the  vale  of  honey.' 

{Ordnanee  Smrwy  Map;  Thorn,  Irith  Almamae ;  rnmer,  Bafidbook 
for  Irdtmd.) 

CLONTARF.    [DrBtni  Cotnnr.] 

CLOUD,  ST.,  a  small  town  in  France  on  the  Pans-Versaillefl  railway, 
on  the  lefb  bank  of  the  Seine,  is  situated  in  the  department  of  Seine-et- 
(Hse  in  France,  about  5  miles  W.  from  Paris.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
known  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Frankish  monarchy  by  the  name  of 
Kogent.  Chlodoald,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Chlodomftre,  king  of  Or- 
leans, retired  hither  in  the  6th  century,  having  embraced  a  monastic  life 
to  avoid  the  fury  of  his  uncles  Childebert  and  Clotaire,  who  had  (533) 
murdered  his  two  brothers  in  order  to  seize  their  inheritance.  This 
prince  was  canonised,  and  his  name,  corrupted  into  St.  Cloud,  has 
been  given  to  the  town  where  he  passed  his  Hfe  and  where  he  was 
buried. 

St-Clond  is  celebrated  for  its  park  and  palace.  Within  the  limits 
of  the  park  was  formerly  a  chateau  belonging  to  a  Florentine,  Jerome 
de  Gondi,  in  which  Henry  III.  of  France  took  up  his  quarters  during 
the  siege  of  Paris  by  his  own  forces  and  those  of  Henry  IV.,  king  of 
Kavarre.  Here  he  was  killed  in  1589  by  the  monk  Jacques  Clement. 
The  domain  with  an  adjacent  one  was  purchased  by  Lonis  XIY.,  and 
given  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  present  palace,  built 
by  the  duke,  has  enp'aged  the  talents  of  several  architects,  among 
whom  was  Mansard.  It  was  purchased  a  little  before  the  revolution 
by  Marie  Antoinette,  who  much  enlarged  it,  and  rendered  it  more 
magnificent.  Bonaparte  on  his  return  from  Egypt  (1799)  assembled 
the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  in  the  palace  of  St.-Cloud,  and 
dissolved  them  by  force ;  and  here  he  was  named  First  ConsuL  After 
the  Restoratifin  the  palace  of  St.-Cloud  was  the  favourite  summer 
residence  of  the  royal  family.  The  memorable  ordinances  which 
were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  revolution  of  1830  were  dated  from 
St.-Cloud.  Louis  Philippe  made  the  palace  of  St. -Cloud  his  summer 
residence,  and  it  is  now  the  usual  country  residence  of  the  Emperor 
Kapoleon  III. 

The  park  of  Sl-Cloud  extends  from  Sevres  to  the  town  of  St-CHoud, 
on  a  hill  which  rises  above  the  bank  of  the  Seine.  The  lower  part  of 
the  park,  along  the  bank  of  the  river  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
road  and  towing-path),  is  occupied  by  a  magnificent  plantation  of  elms 
uid  by  g^reen  lawns ;  it  is  the  part  most  frequented  by  those  on  foot, 
as  being  the  nearest  to  Paris  and  the  most  commodious  for  walking. 
But  the  upper  part  of  the  park,  and  the  wooded  slope  of  the  hill  on 
which  it  lies,  excel  the  lower  part  in  picturesque  beauty.  The  slope, 
skilfully  planted,  is  adonied  by  masses  of  foliage,  by  frequent  steep 
declivities,  and  by  pleasant  recesses.  Down  this  slope  falls  the 
cascade  of  St.-Cloud,  the  water  tumbling  from  one  basin  to  another 
carved  in  the  form  of  shells,  and  adorned  with  grotto-work,  statues 
of  marble  and  figures  cast  in  lead ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  cascade  the 
'  giant  jet '  spouts  up  a  column  of  water  to  the  height  of  more  than  a 
himdred  feet.  The  upper  part  of  the  park  has  spacious  lawns  and 
alleys  of  trees  stretching  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye,  but  the  turf  is 
not  BO  fresh  nor  are  the  trees  so  vigorous  aa  in  the  lower  part  At  the 
ttdge  of  the  slope  a  platform  called  La  Balustrade  commands  an  exten- 
sive view,  including  the  long  meanderings  of  the  Smne,  the  whole 
extent  of  the  capital,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  surrounding 
country.  From  this  platform  rises  a  lofty  square  tower,  from  the  top 
of  which  is  a  prospect  still  more  extensive.  This  tower  was  built  by 
Bonaparte  in  1801,  and  on  the  top  of  it  is  a  copy  of  the  Monument  of 
Lysicrates,  or  Lantern  of  Demosthenes.  The  park  was  laid  out  by 
Le  Ndtre.  In  one  of  the  numerous  shady  alleys  of  the  Great  Park, 
as  the  lower  part  of  it  is  called,  is  annually  heW  the  fair  of  St. -Cloud, 
Which  lasts  from  the  7th  to  the  15th  of  September,  and  is  numerously 
attended  by  the  Parisians.  Whilst  the  f^iir  lasts  the  water- works 
play,  the  palace  is  thrown  open  to  visiters,  and  in  the  evenings  the 
park  and  the  Great  Avenue  are  illuminated. 

The  chateau  of  St. -Cloud  is  equally  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its 
situation  and  the  elegance  of  its  architecture.  It  has  not  indeed  the 
vast  magnificence  of  Versailles,  but  it  is  as  beautiful  with  less  pre- 
tension. It  consists  of  a  principal  front  and  two  wings  at  right  angles, 
inclosing  three  sides  of  a  square;  the  fourth  side  is  formed 
by  a  terrace  and  balustrade,  from  which  there  is  a  view  of  the  park 
and  of  the  same  objects  which  the  platform  commands.  There  are 
three  porticos  of  the  Corinthian  order— one  in  the  centre  of  the  prin- 
cipal front  and  one  at  the  extremity  of  each  wing ;  the  intervals  are 
adorned  with  statues  and  reliefs.  The  most  remarkable  parts  of  the 
interior  are  the  chapel,  the  orangery,  the  theatre,  the  pavilion,  the 
riding  school,  and  the  royal  offices.  The  private  apartments  are  richly 
furnished,  and  contain  a  great  number  of  marble  statues,  porcelain 
vases,  and  above  two  hundred  paintings  by  the  most  celebrated 
masters.  The  gallery  was  painted  by  Mignard ;  in  the  room  called 
th»  Salon  de  Mars,  the  ceiling  of  which  was  painted  by  the  same 
artist,  are  four  superb  marble  columns.  The  chateau  was  much 
improved  and  splendidly  furnished  by  Napoleon  I. 

^  CLOYNE,  county  of  Cork^  which  gave  its  name  to  the  merged 
bishopric  of  Cloyne,  is  a  small  post  and  market-town  in  the  barony  of 
ImokiUy,  distant  160  miles  S.aW.  from  Dublin.    The  population  in 


1851  was  1718.  The  chief  object  of  interest  here  is  a  round  tower^ 
92  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  modem  battlement,  the  original 
conical  roof  havin^^  been  destroyed  by  lightning  in  1749.  East  of  the 
round  tower,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  stands  the  cathedral, 
a  small  heavy  building,  supposed  to  have  been  raised  about  the  end 
of  the  18th  century.  The  episcopnl  pslace  adjoins  the  town  ;  it  is  a 
plain  mansion,  and  stands  in  a  handsome  demesne.  Cloyne  is  an 
inconsiderable  town,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  street  of  mean  houses. 
Being  the  only  market-town  iu  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  ita 
fairs  are  usually  well  attended.  Here  are  an  Endowed  and  a  Free 
school. 

The  founder  of  the  bishopric  was  Colman,  son  of  Lenin,  the  chief 
bard  of  Aedh,  king  of  Munster,  who  died  in  604.  About  1430  it  was 
united  to  the  see  of  Cork,  and  thus  continued  till  1638,  when  it  was 
constituted  a  separate  see.  By  the  8rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV.,  c.  87, 
sec.  121,  Cloyne  has  become  reunited  to  Cork  and  Ross. 

(Ware,  Bishops;  Thom,  Irish  Almcmac ;  Croker,  Sketchet  in  (he 
South  of  Ireland.) 

CLUN,  Shropshire,  a  small  mnrket-town  and  borough,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Clun  and  hundred  of  Purs- 
low,  is  situated  on  the  river  Clun,  in  62*  25'  N.  lat,  3"  0'  W.  long, 
distant  24  miles  S.S.W.  from  Shrewsbury,  and  169  miles  N.W.  by  Sf. 
from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  township  of  dtm  in 
1851  was  984;  that  of  the  entire  parish,  including  14  townships,  was 
2121.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  with  the  curacy  of  Chapel  Lawn 
annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop  and  diocese  of  Hereford. 
Clun  Poor-Law  Union  contains  19  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  62,871  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  10,118. 

The  district  in  which  Clun  is  situated  was  formerly  reckoned  as  a 
distinct  hundred,  called  the  hundred  of  Clan,  and  was  reputed  part 
of  Wales.  Shortly  after  the  Norman  Conquest  the  place  gave  a  title 
to  the  celebrated  family  of  Fitz-Alnn  of  Clun,  who  maintained  a  castle 
here.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  castle  came  by  marriage  into  the 
possession  of  the  Howards  of  Norfolk.  It  subsequently  became  the 
property  of  Lord  Clive,  and  now  belongs  to  his  descendants.  The 
dukes  of  Norfolk  still  retain  the  title  of  Baron  of  Clun.  The  ruins 
of  the  castle  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  stream.  The  borough 
of  Clun  is  a  borou^  by  prescription.  Besides  the  parish  church 
there  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists. 
An  hospital,  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  by  Henry 
Howard,  earl  of  Northampton,  has  an  income  of  about  1200^.  per 
annum.  In  this  in^^titution  14  poor  men  are  maintained,  having  each 
two  or  three  rooms,  a  garden,  clothing,  fuel,  and  10*.  per  week.  The 
hospital  is  a  neat  quadrangular  building  with  a  large  garden  in  front. 
There  is  no  manufacture  in  the  place.  The  weekly  market,  held  on 
Wednesday,  is  well  attended.  Fairs  for  sheep  and  cattle  are  held  on 
Whit-Tuesday,  on  September  23rd.  and  November  22nd. 

CLUNY,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  is 
situated  in  a  narrow  valley  traversed  by  the  little  river  Gr6ne,  12  miles 
N.W.  from  Mftcon,  and  has  about  4200  inhabitants,  including  the 
whole  commune. 

Until  the  early  part  of  the  10th  century  Cluny  was  a  mere  village. 
In  910  Ouillaume  I.,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  who  had  purchased  the 
village,  founded  here  an  abbey  of  the  Benedictine  order.  About  20 
years  afterwards  St.  Odon,  second  abbot  of  Cluny,  introduced  a  reform 
mto  the  Benedictine  order,  which  reform  spread  very  widely ;  and  in 
coarse  of  time  2000  religious  houses  adopted  the  discipline  of  Cluny, 
which  alone  of  the  houses  that  observed  the  rule  retained  the 
rank  of  an  abbey ;  the  others  were  all  simple  priories,  the  abbota 
laying  aside  their  title  and  rank.  The  abbot  of  Cluny  was  the  recog- 
nised superior  of  the  whole  order.  The  abbey  was  very  extensive. 
When  in  a.d.  1245  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  accompanied  by  twelve  cardi- 
nals, a  patriarch,  three  archbishops,  the  two  generals  of  the  Carthu- 
sians and  Cistercians,  and  the  King  of  France  (St.  Louis)  and  three  of 
his  sons,  the  Queen  Mother,  Baudouin,  count  of  Flanders  and  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  the  Duke  of  Bourgogne,  and  six  lords,  visited  the 
abbey,  the  whole  party,  ccclefeiastical,  royal,  and  noble,  were  lodged 
in  the  building  of  the  monastery  without  disarranging  the  order  of 
the  monks,  who  amounted  to  four  hundred.  Tiie  abbot  had  the 
disposal  of  a  great  number  of  benefices,  and  of  the  priories  of  the 
different  houses  of  the  order.  The  revenues  of  the  establishment 
were  estimated  in  1762  at  about  5000/.  In  1789,  a  time  when  con- 
ventual property  seems  to  have  been  valued  very  highly,  the  revenues 
of  the  abbey  were  said  to  amount  to  12,0002.  Of  the  abbey  buildings 
only  the  abbot's  house,  one  chapol,  and  a  part  ^f  the  chuich  towers, 
escaped  destniction.  The  church  of  the  monastery,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  nave,  aisles, 
double  transepts,  and  choir,  was  totally  demolished  by  the  Vandals  jof 
the  time.  It  was  656  feet  long  and  130  feet  wide ;  the  greater  tran- 
sept was  213  feet,  the  less  132  feet  in  length  ;  the  nave  was  102  feet 
and  the  aisles  60  feet  high ;  the  vaulted  roof  was  supported  by  60 
pillars.  The  monastery  had  been  three  times  plundered  by  the 
Huguenots  :  before  the  last  pillage  the  library  contained  1800  manu- 
scripts, and  even  after  this  event  it  was  one  of  the  richest  iu  France ; 
but  it  was  dispersed  or  transferred  elsewhere  at  the  revolution.  A. 
college  is  now  established  in  the  abbot's  house,  we  believe. 

The  town  of  Cluny  occupies  as  much  ground  as  Mdcon,  though  it  is 
fai*  less  populous,    ft  was  formerly  defended  by  walls,  part  of  which 
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raiukiiL  There  is  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Qvftne,  and  before  the 
xevolution  tbera  wea  one  religioos  eatabHshment,  beudes  the  abbey, 
and  two  hoipitala,  one  for  the  poor  and  one  for  the  sick.  The  inha- 
bitants manufacture  coarse  woollens,  papor,  tfles,  yinegar,  shoe  and 
glove  leather,  cream  of  tartar,  and  steel  ware ;  they  also  trade  in  com, 
wine,  leather,  and  wicker-woi^  The  valley  affords  pasturage,  and 
produoea  grain  and  wine  :  alabaster  and  jasper  aie  obtained  £roin  the 
neighbouring  mouutaini. 

GLUTTON,  SomerBetahire,  a  Tillage  and  the  seat  of  a  Pooi^Law 
Union,  iu  the  hundred  of  Chew,  is  situated  in  51*"  19'  N.  lat,  2**  88' 
W.  long. ;  distant  10  milea  S.  by  E.  flrom  Bristol,  and  118  milea  W. 
by  S.  fi*<Dm  London.  The  population  of  the  pariah  of  Glutton  in  1851 
was  1480.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bath  and 
dioceae  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Glutton  Poor-Law  Union  containa  29 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  46,209  aorea,  and  a  popula- 
tion in  1851  of  25,224.  The  village  of  Glutton  ia  amall,  and  the 
houses  are  not  built  on  any  regular  plan.  The  parish  church  ia 
ancient.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independanta; 
also  National  schoola     Goal-mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity. 

GLWYD,  a  river  in  North  Wales,  in  the  eounties  of  Flint  and 
Denbigh.  It  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Bronbanog  hills,  a 
ridge  belonging  to  the  Hiraetog  hills,  and  its  upper  ooune  for  a  few 
miles  is  to  the  south.  It  then  suddenly  turns  east-north-east,  and 
continues  nearly  8  miles  in  that  direction.  About  8  miles  above 
Ruthin  it  declines  to  the  north,  and  preserves  this  courise  to  its 
mouth.  The  upper  part  of  its  course  is  through  a  narrow  valley, 
which  preaeuts  some  veiy  fine  views.  Below  Ruthin  it  enters  the 
fertile  rale  of  Glwyd,  which  extends  upwards  of  15  miles  in  length, 
and  is  a  pretty  level  tract  from  5  to  7  miles  wide.  Being  studded 
with  towns,  villages,  and  seats,  covered  with  verdant  meadows  and 
luxuriant  fields,  and  inclosed  on  every  side  by  brown  and  banen  hills, 
this  vale  offers  by  the  contrast  a  very  pleasant  view.  A  Uttle  below 
St  Asaph  the  Glwyd  is  joined  by  the  Elwy,  which  traversing  a  hilly 
tract  brings  to  it  a  large  mass  of  water,  and  the  river  below  uus  town 
increases  oonaiilerably  in  breadth.  It  soon  afterwards  enters  the 
fertile  and  extensive  marsh  of  Rhuddlan,  called  Morva  Rhuddlan : 
8  miles  below  the  town  of  Rhuddlan  it  enters  the  ssa  through  a  small 
Siibuary  opening  northward,  and  forming  a  port  for  small  coasting 
vessels.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  is  about  80  miles;  it  is 
navigable  for  flat-bottomed  boats  of  about  70  tons  up  to  Rhuddlan 
quny. 

GLYDE,  a  river  in  Scotland,  the  third  in  magnitude,  but  the  most 
important  for  its  commerce  and  navigation.  Its  aouroes  lie  between 
55  15'  and  55"  28'  N.  lat,  where  the  highest  summits  of  the  moun- 
tain range  which  traverses  South  Scotland,  the  Lowthers  (8150  feet), 
the  Lead  Hills,  Qtieenabury  Hill  (2259  feet),  and  the  range  connect- 
ing the  latter  with  Hart  Fell  (2790  feet),  form  nearty  a  aemicirde. 
The  rivulets  which  descend  from  this  range  unite  in  one  stream  about 
55"  27',  and  form  the  Glyde.  The  largest  of  these  streamlets  is  the 
Daer ;  but  a  smaller  stream  is  called  Glyde,  before  the  union.  After 
the  junction  of  these  streams,  the  Glyde  continues  in  the  direction  of 
the  Daer  northward  to  Robertou,  12  miles  lower  down  :  in  this  part 
of  its  course  the  current  is  very  rapid,  and  preserves  the  character 
of  a  mountain-stream.  North  of  Roberton,  the  Tintoe  HUIs  (2810 
feet  high)  direct  ita  course  north-east;  at  Biggar  it  changes  to  the 
north-west  and  north,  but  its  course  soon  becomes  west-south-west  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Douglas  Water,  thus  making  a  large  bend 
round  the  Tintoe  Hilla  The  valley  through  which  it  flows  is  wide, 
and  the  current  is  so  gentle  that  in  some  places  it  is  hardly  per- 
ceptible. After  the  junction  with  the  Douglas  Water  Uie  rapidity  of 
the  stream  increases,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  '  Falls  of  Glyde* 
change  at  once  the  level  and  the  character  of  the  stream.  The  first 
of  these  falls  is  Bonniton  Linn,  a  cascade  about  80  feet  high,  which  is 
followed  by  Gorra  Linn,  where  three  waterfalls  occur  near  one  another, 
each  apparently  as  high  as  Bonniton  Linn.  The  rocks  on  both  sides 
Barrow  the  bed  of  iStte  river  so  much,  that  the  waters  in  some  places 
rush  down  a  chasm  not  more  than  four  feet  wide.  Gorra  Lmn  is 
two  miles  above  the  town  of  Lanark.  Two  milea  lower  down  is  the 
fall  of  Stonebyres,  which  also  consists  of  three  distinct  falls,  alto- 
gether about  70  feet  in  height  The  falls  and  the  scenery  near  them 
are  extremely  picturesque.  It  is  probable  that  the  river  in  a  space  of 
about  six  miles  descends  not  less  than  280  feet,  and  the  valley  of  the 
river  above  the  falls  may  be  about  400  feet  above  the  sea.  Below  tKe 
falls,  the  river,  continuing  its  north-west  course,  runs  in  a  fine  valley 
to  Blantyre  and  Bothwell,  the  lands  rising  in  a  gentle  ascent  on  both 
sides.  Here  and  lower  down  its  banks  are  aometimea  bold  and  richly 
wooded:  sometimes  they  extend  in  level  plains.  At  Qla^ow  the 
Glyde  forms  the  harbour  of  the  city.  From  Glasgow  to  the  vicinity 
of  Dumbarton  the  Glyde  runs  through  a  level  country.  At  no  great 
distance  from  the  casUe  of  Dumbarton  the  Kilpatrick  Hills  rise  on  the 
north,  and  the  Renfrew  Hills  on  the  south.  Between  these  ranges 
the  Glyde  forms  an  sstuary,  which  at  Dumbarton  is  upwards  of  a 
mile  across,  and  widens  in  its  progress  to  the  west,  being  at  Greenock 
more  than  two  miles  in  breadth.  To  the  west  of  the  latter  place  at 
Oloch  Point  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  south,  and  reaches  the  sea  by 
the  two  straits  which  lie  between  the  island  of  Bute,  the  Gumbrae 
islands,  and  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  The  river  south  of  Gloch  Point  is 
oaUed  the  Frith  of  Glyde,  a  term  which  is  frequently  extended  to 


that  part  of  the  sea  which  lies  between  the  island  of  Arran  and  iha 
coast  of  Ayrahira  The  whole  ooune  of  the  Glyde,  from  the  source  of 
the  Daer  to  the  southem  eztranuty  of  the  islaad  of  Bute^  is  about 
100  mUes. 

GNIDUS  was  a  oity  of  Garia  on  the  south-west  ooast  of  Aaia  Minor, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  peninaula  between  the  Sinua  Geramicua,  or  Gulf 
of  Gos,  and  the  Gulf  of  Syme,  and  facing  the  souih  part  of  the  island 
of  Gos,  which  is  10  miles  west  of  Gape  Grio,  or  Triopium,  near  which 
Gnidus  stood.  (Leake's  '  Asia  Hinor ;'  and  Beaufort  s  '  Survey  of  the 
Goast  of  Caramania.')  Gnidua  ia  about  25  miles  aouth  of  Halioai^ 
nasaua.  It  waa  a  Dorian  colony,  like  Gos,  Halicamassus,  and  the 
other  towns  which  formed  the  Dorian  confederation  of  the  Hexapolis. 
(Herod,  i.  144.)  Strabo,  describing  Gnidus,  says,  **  It  has  two  ports, 
one  of  which  can  be  closed,  and  is  intended  for  triremes;  snd  it  has  a 
station  for  twenty  ships.  There  lies  in  front  of  the  city  an  island 
about  seven  stadia  in  circuit,  joined  by  the  causeway  to  the  mainland, 
and  making  Gnidua  in  a  manner  two  oitiea,  for  a  large  part  of  Gnidus 
is  on  the  ialand  which  aheltera  both  harbours."  The  island  is  now 
joined  by  a  narrow  isthmua  to  the  mainland,  and  ia  called  Gape  Grio. 
The  remaina  of  two  molea  which  inoloaed  the  aouth  or  larger  harbour 
are  still  visible,  aa  well  aa  those  of  the  oity  walla,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  ruina.  Leake  saya  that  **  there  ia  hiutUy  any  ruined  Greek  oity 
in  existence  which  containa  speoimens  of  Grsek  architecture  in  ao 
many  different  branohea  There  aie  atill  to  be  aeen  remaina  of  the 
oity  walls,  of  the  dosed  ports,  of  several  temples,  Sto«,  artificisl 
terraoes  for  public  and  private  buildings,  of  three  theatres,  one  of 
which  is  400  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  a  great  number  of  sepulchral 
monuments."  Designs  of  the  most  important  of  these  ourious 
remains  have  been  published  by  the  Dilettanti  Society.  *'The  site  of 
Gnidus,"  says  Hamilton,  "  ia  covered  with  ruina  in  every  direction, 
particularly  on  the  north-east  aide  of  the  harbour.  To  the  aouth-west 
are  the  remains  of  an  anoient  quay,  supported  by  oyclopean  walls^ 
and  in  some  places  cnt  out  of  the  steep  limestone  rocks  which  rise 
abruptly  from  the  water^s  edge.  The  dty  is  inclosed  by  two  walls^ 
one  running  east  and  wast,  the  other  almost  north  and  south,  and 
united  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  to  the  north-east  of  the  town ;  th« 
former  is  partly  oyclopean  snd  partly  pseudisodomous,  but  the  style 
improves  as  it  ascends.  The  northern  part  of  the  wall  is  very  perfect^ 
and  contains  two  or  three  towers  in  a  state  of  great  preservation ;  it 
is  also  the  best  constructed,  being  probably  of  a  later  date  and  puraly 
isodomoua  .  .  The  walls  in  the  peninsula  are  also  well  preserved, 
containing  a  round  tower  of  gpneat  beauty,  at  the  extremity  near  th* 
northern  harbour."    (Hamilton's  '  Researches  in  Aaia  Minor.') 

Strabo  (xiv.)  apeaka  of  an  obaervatory  at  Gnidua,  and  he  mentionB 
among  the  diatiuguished  nativea  of  the  place,  Kudozua  the  tiiathe« 
matician,  a  coutemporary  of  Plato ;  Gteaias,  physician  to  Artaxerxes, 
who  wrote  on  Syrian  ana  Persian  history ;  and  the  peripatetic  Agath- 
archides,  a  friend  of  Julius  Cnaar.  He  also  saya  that  Lipara,  near 
Sicily,  was  a  colony  of  Gnidus.  He  says  nothing  about  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Venus,  said  by  some  to  have  existed  at  Gnidus,  but  Gicero 
mentions,  among  the  numerous  works  of  art  seised  by  Vsrres,  * 
marble  Venus  from  Gnidus.    (*  In  Verrem,'  iv.  00.) 

GOBLENZ,  a  fortified  dty  in  the  Prussian  Rheinland  or  Rhelii' 
Provinz ;  capital  of  the  administrative  circle  of  Goblens,  and  of  the 
whole  province,  is  sHuated  in  60*  21'  N.  Ui,  7'  SO'  £.  long. ;  60  miles 
S.S.E.  from  Gologne,  800  miles  S.  W.  from  Beriin,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  22,000  including  the  garrison.  The  dty  stands  in  a  beautiful  situ« 
ation  at  the  conflux  of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine,  whence  the  city  obtained 
its  ancient  name  Cofsfiventet.  The  emperor  Drusus  erected,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Moeelle,  a  castle  which  subsequently  came  into  the  pos* 
sesdon  of  the  Frankiah  monarchs.  After  the  division  of  the  monarchy 
among  the  sons  of  Lewis,  in  848,  Goblens  fell  to  the  share  of  Lothsf 
rius,  and  was  included  in  Lothringia,  which  province  was  alternately 
in  the  possession  of  the  French  and  Germans  till  it  was  finally  annexed 
to  the  Germanic  empire  by  Henry  I.  In  1018  the  emperor  Henry  IL 
gave  this  dty  to  the  ioxshbishop  of  Treves;  since  whidi  period 
Goblens  has  remained  attached  to  that  archbishopric,  though  no 
longer  among  its  temporalitieB.  It  was  the  occasional  residence  of 
many  of  the  Germsn  emperors,  snd  it  was  hers  that  Gomrad  of  Hohen- 
staufen  was  elected  emperor  in  1160. 

Goblens  was  andently  fortified  with  walls  and  ramparts,  traces  of 
which  still  exist,  and  this  part  retained,  for  many  centuries  after  H 
had  been  condderably  extended,  the  name  of  Old  Town.  The  present 
fortifications  connect  the  works  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  with 
the  citadel  of  Ehrenbrdtstdn  on  the  right  bank,  and  render  Ooblena 
the  bulwark  of  Prussia  and  Germany  on  the  side  of  France.  They 
form  a  fortified  camp  capable  of  containing  100,000  men,  and  are 
constructed  on  the  united  systems  of  Gemot  and  Montalembert.  The 
approach  from  Gologne  and  Treves  is  commanded  by  the  fort  Kaiser 
rams,  which  is  eroded  over  the  grave  of  Marceau  snd  Hoche.  Th« 
roads  to  Mayence  and  the  Hunsdruck  are  swept  by  the  cannon  of 
forts  Alexsnder  snd  Constantine,  which  also  command  the  town  and 
are  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  Ghartreuse.  The  batteries  of  Ehren* 
brdtstdn  and  some  others  erected  upon  the  ndghbouring  height 
command  ^e  Rhine  and  the  Nassau  road. 

Goblens  is  very  irregularly  built,  with  nsrrow  streets  and  old 

houses.    In  what  is  still  denominated  'the  Old  Gourt'  stood  the 

I  Roman  castle,  whidi  became  subsequently  the  palace  of  the  Frankish 
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monarchB,  the  Qennan  emperon,  and  the  archbishope  of  Trdvea; 
In  this  part  of  the  town  is  the  church  of  St.  Caotor,  built  in  the  foric 
between  the  two  rivers.  It  is  surmounted  by  four  towers,  and  dates 
from  A.D.  886.  In  this  church  the  grandsons  of  Charlemagne  met  to 
divide  the  empire  between  them,  and  within  its  walls  in  1338  Edward 
III.  of  England,  when  he  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  France  and 
sought  the  assistance  of  Qermaay,  met  the  emperor  Louis  with  other 
princes  and  several  archbishops.  In  front  of  the  church  is  the  foun- 
tain exacted  by  the  French  i&  1812,  and  bearing  an  inscription  to 
commemorate  the  invasion  of  Russia.  Underneath  is  the  addition 
*vu  et  approuv^'  made  by  St  Priest,  the  RuRsian  commandant  of 
Coblenz  in  1814.  In  the  street  facing  the  Moselle  bridge  are  the 
ancient  town-hall  and  the  castle  of  the  Electors  of  Treves,  built  in 
15.^>8,  and  now  converted  into  a  factory  of  japan-ware.  Both  of  these 
adjoin  the  bridge :  farther  on  are  the  Stamm-Hans  in  which  Prince 
Mettemich  was  bom,  and  the  hospital  which  is  under  the  excellent 
mnnagemeDt  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  '  Clement,'  or  New  Town, 
which  in  very  handsome,  was  buUt  by  the  last  electoral  prince, 
Clement  Wenreslans  of  Mett  mich.  In  the  new  town  is  the  modem 
piilace  of  the  Electors,  which  has  a  long  and  handsome  facade  towards 
the  Rhine  just  above  the  bridge  of  boats :  but  tho  principal  front  ia 
towards  the  Great  Square  in  which  the  military  of  the  garrison  are 
ezercl8<Kl.  The  French  converted  the  building  into  bairacks;  it  is 
now  a  court-house.  In  the  new  town  also  are  the  casino  or  club-house, 
which  is  an  ehgant  building  with  reading-rooms,  ball-rooms,  and 
gardens ;  the  former  Jesuits'  house,  now  the  grammar  school,  imder- 
neath  which  are  vast  cellars.  Coblens  contains  several  Roman 
Catholic  and  two  Protestant  churches,  and  one  synngogue :  among 
the  former  the  principal  is  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Cantor  already 
mentioned.  The  collegiate  church  of  St.  Florian,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  empress  Helena,  has  been  fitted  up  for  Protestant 
worship.  The  chapel  of  the  new  paUce,  which  is  built  in  a  style  of 
noble  simplicity  and  adorned  with  paintings,  has  been  also  fitted  up 
for  Protestant  worship.  The  castle  yard  is  planted  with  trees  and 
decorated  with  a  pyramid  60  feet  in  height;  the  castle  in  the  New 
Town  has,  since  the  French  revolution,  been  converted  into  an 
hospital  and  magazines,  Ac.  There  are  two  bridges :  one  of  stone, 
over  the  Moselle,  480  paces  long,  couMisting  of  14  arches,  which  was 
commenced  in  1344  by  Archbishop  Baldwin ;  the  other  of  wood, 
built  in  1819  across  the  Rhine  to  the  valley  of  Ehrnnbreitstein,  is  485 
yards  in  length,  and  rests  on  38  pontoons.  The  gymnasium,  or 
grammar  school,  has  a  considerable  revenue,  and  a  fine  library  formed 
out  of  the  remains  of  the  monastic  libraries.  Among  other  institu- 
tions in  the  town  are  a  Cathohc  seminary,  house  of  industry,  savings 
bank,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  various  other  charitable  institutions. 
There  is  also  a  handriome  theatre. 

Coblene  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  Rhein-Provins,  the 
seat  of  the  provincial  administration,  and  of  the  Protestant  consistory 
of  the  Hhein-Pruvins.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  8th  corps  of  the 
Prassian  army.  It  is  a  free  port,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in 
colonial  produce  and  other  articles  up  and  down  the  Rhine,  the 
Moselle,  and  the  Lahn.  The  exports  consist  of  wine,  mineral  waters, 
com,  iron,  volcanic  products  (from  the  Eifel  in  the  form  of  mill- 
stones, ground  lava  to  form  the  Dutch  subaiiueous  cement  called 
'trass'),  bark  from  the  Eifel  and  Hunsdrack  forests,  building-stones, 
and  potter^s-  clay.  The  leading  articles  of  manufacture  are  linen, 
calico,  japan-ware,  furaituie,  and  carriages.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  vine.  Coblenz  is  said  to  surpass 
almost  every  town  on  the  Rhine  in  beauty  of  situation,  and  the  views 
from  the  heights  of  Ehrenbreitetein,  Pfaffeudorf,  and  the  Karthausen- 
bei^  are  peculinrly  beautiful.  Steamers  ply  regularly  to  Cologne, 
Mayence,  and  Treves.  A  railway  is  in  course  of  construction  from 
Cokgne  to  Wiesbaden,  which  passes  a  little  to  the  east  of  Coblenz. 
;  The  administrative  division  or  circle  of  Coblenz  has  an  area  of  2320 
square  miles,  and  had  at  the  end  of  1849  a  population  of  602,924, 
oonsiHting  chiefly  of  Catholics  and  different  sects  of  Protestants,  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  Evangelicals,  the  former  being  to  the  latter 
very  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one.     [Rhein-Provinz.] 

There  is  a  small  village  named  Coblenz  in  the  o.mton  of  Aargau  in 
Switzerland  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Aar  and  the  Rhine.  Some 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  her^,  and  there  seems  no  doubt 
but  it  is  also  named  from  the  word  'Confluentea'  by  which  the  Romans 
expressed  the  junction  of  two  rivers. 

COBOURO.    [Canada.] 

COBURO,  the  most  southern  of  the  small  Thuringian  duchies,  is 
bounded  by  the  territories  of  Schwarzbui^,  Meiningen,  Hildbui^- 
hausen,  and  Bavaria;  it  lies  between  50°  9'  and  50**  24'  N.  lat,  10" 
30'  and  11*  13'  R  long.,  including  the  newly  acquired  territories  of 
Kouigstei^g  and  Sonnenfeld.  Its  area  is  222  square  miles,  and  its  popu- 
lation at  the  end  of  1862  was  44,466.  It  is  composed  of  the  valley  of  the 
It^,  which  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Thuringian  Mountains, 
and  is  traveiwd  by  the  rivers  Itz,  Rodach,  Steinach,  Nasslach,  Lanter, 
and  others.  The  duchy  of  Ootha,  which  is  inclosed  by  Saxe  Weimar, 
Prussia,  Hesee  Caaael,  and  Schwarzburg,  <ind  has  an  area  of  547 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  106,956,  is  now  united  to  the 
duchy  of  Cobuig;  and  the  whole  constitutes  the  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Cobui'g-Gk)tha.  Cobuig  belonged  formerly  to  the  counts  of  Henne- 
bex^;  it  came  by  matziage  to  the  house  of  Saxony»  ^whence  it  passed 


into  the  Emestine  line,  and  in  1735  to  the  branch  of  Saalfeld.  Tfaa 
principality  of  Lichtenberg  was  added  to  it  in  1816,  and  the  duchy  of 
Gk>tha  (with  the  exception  of  some  small  districts)  in  1826,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  house  having  become  extinct  by  the  death  of  Duko 
Frederick  lY.,  when  it  was  made  over  to  the  house  of  Saxe-Cobui^g- 
Saalfeld,  by  virtue  of  a  fiBjnily  compact  among  the  ducal-Saxon 
branches,  in  exchange  for  the  auchy  of  Saalfeld  and  several  other 
districts.  The  principalitv  of  Lichtenberg,  which  lies  west  of  the 
Rhine  between  the  Palatinate,  Prussia^  and  Birkenfeld,  was  ceded 
to  Prussia  in  1884. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans:  the  Catholics  enjoy 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  government  of  the  uuited 
duchies  is  a  constitutional  monarchy ;  the  ministry  consists  of  two 
sections,  one  for  each  duchy.  The  duchies  have  also  separate  judicial, 
administrative,  financial,  and  police  establishments,  as  well  as  district 
consistories  for  the  direction  of  Protestant  worship.  The  right  of 
citiz.  uship  is  enjoyed  by  natives  only,  who  are  all  equal  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  without  regard  to  their  religiou:^  prufKStiion.  Tue  united 
duchy  of  Saxe-Cobui^-Qotlia  is  a  state  of  the  Germanic  Confederation ; 
it  has  one  vote  in  the  full  assembly  of  the  Diet,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Saxe- Weimar,  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  Saxe-Altenbuig,  has  the  12th  place 
in  the  Federative  government. 

The  climate  of  Cuburg  is  mild,  especially  in  the  fruitful  valley  of 
the  Itz.  The  agricultural  products  are  timber  and  fuel,  grain, 
peas,  beans,  hops,  vegetables,  &a  Iron,  copper,  cobalt,  coals 
(but  none  of  them  in  laige  quantities),  limestone,  sandstone,  marble, 
alabaster,  gypsum,  porcelain  earth,  &a  are  found  here.  The  inhabit^ 
ants  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  linen,  woollens,  and 
cotton,  wooden  toys,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The  articles  of 
export  are  fatted  cattle  and  grain;  besides  butter,  leather,  wood, 
wool,  linen,  and  other  manufactured  goods. 

Coburg^  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  valley 
on  the  banks  of  the  Itz,  in  60°  15'  N.  lat,  10**  60'  £.  long.,  and  has 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  walk,  and  with  its 
long  suburbs  is  divided  into  nine  quarters,  which  have  two  market- 
places. The  town  is  far  from  being  handsome;  the  houses  are  small, 
the  streets  rough,  and  in  many  places  overgrown  with  grasi.  The 
ducal  pal  ice  of  Ehrenburg  is  a  very  elegant  residence,  containing  a 
fine  banqueting  room  called  the  '  Hall  of  Giants,'  from  the  coloaaal 
caryatides  which  surround  its  walls;  a  library  of  26,000  volumes;  and 
a  collection  of  natural  history,  minerals,  coins,  and  prints.  The 
government  buildings  are  constructed  in  the  Italian  style.  Among  the 
other  edifices  may  be  named  the  town-hall;  five  churches,  of  which 
St.  Maurice's  contains  the  ducal  vault  and  some  good  monumeuts ; 
the  arsenal,  orphan  asylum,  a  new  theatre,  a  casino,  three  hospitals, 
and  a  workhouse.  The  gynmasium,  founded  in  1605  by  Duke  John 
Casimir,  hence  called  '  Casimirianum,'  has  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  university.  There  are  besides  t«'^o  public  libi-arics,  a  collection 
of  natural  history,  an  observatory,  with  a  normal  school  attached  to 
it ;  a  society  of  arts  and  sciences,  &a  The  manufactures  consist  of 
woollens,  cottons,  linen,  furniture,  marquetry,  buckles,  gold  and  silver 
articles,  chocolate,  tools,  &o.  There  are  also  several  dye-houses,  and 
a  considerable  trade  in  wool,  doth,  cottons,  horae-haii*,  flour,  seeds, 
fta  There  are  several  pleasure-grounds  round  the  town,  as  well  as 
many  delightful  rides  and  walks — among  other  places,  to  the  ducal 
country  seat,  Rosenau,  which  was  an  old  baronial  castle,  and  has 
been  restored  in  the  gothio  style.  Near  the  town  are  marble-poliahing 
mills,  and  iron  and  copper  works.  On  a  lofty  hill  in  the  vioinity, 
which  commands  a  beautiful  prospect,  is  the  ancient  castle  of  Cobuig 
surrounded  with  a  strong  wall  and  five  bastions.  It  contains  many 
interesting  remains  of  antiquity,  arms,  armour,  &c.  It  was  for  some 
time  the  residence  of  Luther ;  the  bedstead  on  which  he  slept,  and 
the  pulpit  from  which  he  preached  in  the  old  chapel  of  the  castle  are 
still  shown.  The  castle  is  now  partly  converted  into  a  prison  and 
house  of  correction.  There  are  also,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cobuig, 
the  picturesque  castles  of  Callenbei^g  and  Lauterbei;g ;  the  latter  is  in 
ruins. 

The  other  places  worth  naming  in  the  duchy  are  Rodachf  a  town  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  with  a  ducal  mansion,  a  church,  and 
about  1800  inhabitants;  S(mnenfdd,  a  market-town  of  about  600 
inhabitants ;  Konigtberg  on  the  Nasslach,  with  a  grammar  school,  and 
about  800  inhabitants ;  and  Neutdadt,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mupp, 
with  a  ducal  seat,  about  2000  inhabitants,  a  tobacoo-manufactoryy 
hop-grounds,  and  some  trade.     [Gotha.] 

COCHIN,  a  town  in  Hindustan,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  penin- 
suU,  in  9*"  51'  N.  lat.,  76**  18'  E  long.,  is  the  place  where  the  firat 
European  settlement  was  formed  in  the  East  Indies.  In  1503  the 
Portuguese  fleet,  under  the  conduct  of  Alfonso  and  Francisco  Albu- 
querque, obtained  from  the  soveieign  of  Cochin  permission  to  erect  a 
foi'tress  there  in  recompense  for  the  assistance  they  had  given  him  in 
his  wars  with  the  Zamorinof  Calicut.  The  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood being  very  fertile,  the  Portuguese  carried  on  an  advantageous 
trade  until  the  town  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch  in  1663. 
The  trade  continued  to  flourish  under  the  Dutch  government.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  war  between  Holland  and  England,  in  1795,  Cochin 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British,  to  whom  it  was  finally  ceded 
in  1814.  Since  then  its  trade  has  considerably  diminished.  The 
population  is  about  30.000. 
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Cocliin  ia  the  best  port  ia  the  presidency  of  Madras,  and  the  only 
port  for  ship-building,  and  there  are  no  places  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  western  coast  which  afford  shelter  to  lai^  TesselB  except 
Bombay  and  Cochin.  In  this  part  of  Hindustan  is  found  a  xerj 
remarkable  system  of  inland  navigation  called  the  Backwater.  It  is 
a  kind  of  lake,  or  lagoon,  which  extends  from  Chowgaut  (10**  40')  on 
t^e  north  to  near  Trivandrum,  the  capital  of  Travancore  (8*  800  ^^ 
the  south,  a  distance  of  170  or  180  miles.  An  artificial  continuation 
northward  of  this  inland  water-eystem  is  navigable  for  boats  during 
the  rains,  from  Chowgaut  to  Cotah,  16  miles  south  of  Tellicherry,  a 
farther  distance  of  about  90  miles.  The  Backwater  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  the  sea,  sometimes  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards, 
at  others  of  4  or  5  miles.  Its  breadth  varieA  from  12  and  14  miles  to 
200  yiurds ;  its  depth  from  many  fathoms  to  a  few  fe«L  This  Back- 
water receives  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  mountains  that  lie 
to  the  eastward.  There  are  six  channels  of  communication  between 
the  Backwater  and  the  sea,  but  only  one  is  navigable  for  shipn,  being 
that  on  the  southern  bank  on  which  the  town  of  Cochin  is  built. 
There  is  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  but  the  depth  of  water  on  it  is  17  or  18 
feet  at  high-water  of  spring-tides.  The  anchorage  without  is  good, 
and  the  gales  during  the  south-west  monsoon  rarely  blow  with  such 
violence  as  is  experienced  in  this  season  in  the  harbour  of  Bombay. 
Within  the  bar  the  Backwater  expands  into  a  fine  icatuary,  3,  4,  and 
6  miles  wide,  at  least  12  miles  long,  and  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
vessels.  The  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Backwater  and  the 
sea  is  sandy,  but  its  lower  tracts  are  thickly  overgrown  with  oocoa-nnt 
palms,  which  yield  a  great  quantity  of  fruit.  The  country  east  of  the 
Backwater  is  low  and  level  along  its  banks,  and  produces  rich  crops  of 
rice.  Farther  inland  it  rises  into  low  hills,  {tartly  covered  with  high 
forest-trees  and  partly  with  grass;  but  the  valleys  between  them  are 
exceedingly  fruitful.  Cotton,  hemp,  oils,  pepper,  ginger,  turmeric, 
cardamoms,  betel-nut,  copra  (cocoa-nut  kernels  cut  into  slices  and  dried 
for  exportation),  ivory,  gold-dust,  iron,  and  drugs  are  extensively  pro- 
duced. Indigo  grows  spontaneously,  and  the  cane,  coffee,  clove,  nut- 
megs, pimento,  and  raw-silk  succeed  welL  The  hills  are  covered  with 
forests,  the  timber  cut  from  which  is  floated  down  the  various  small 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Backwater,  and  is  then  easily  conveyed  to 
Cochin.  Much  timber  is  sent  to  Bombay,  but  hardly  any  vessels  are 
built  at  Cochin  for  European  merchants.  The  Imaum  of  Muskat 
however  has  had  most  of  his  vessels  built  there.  A  few  country 
vessels  are  annually  built  The  trade  of  this  place  ia  still  consider- 
able. Europeans  rarely  visit  the  port ;  but  an  activa  commerce  is 
carried  on  between  it  and  Bombay  in  country  vessels.  The  trade  with 
Arabia  and  the  countries  surrounding  the  Persian  Qulf  is  more  im- 
portant. As  these  countries  have  no  forests,  they  receive  from  Cochin 
all  the  timber  required  for  repairing  their  different  crafL  There  is 
also  some  commerce  carried  on  with  Singapore.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Cochin  a  number  of  Catholic  and  Indian  Christians  are  found,  and  also 
many  Jews.  Cochin  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  in  whose 
diocese  Ceylon  is  included.  There  are  also  Protestant  missionary 
establishments  at  Cochin,  and  several  English  schools. 

COCHIN-CHINA,  called  also  ANAM,  is  in  that  part  of  Eastern 
Asia  which  is  usually  known  as  India  without  the  Qanges,  of  which  it 
forms  the  eastern  portion.  It  extends  from  8"  40'  to  about  23**  N.  lat, 
and  from  102°  to  109^  20'  E.  long.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is 
about  980  miles,  but  in  width  it  varies  from  100  to  300  miles.  Craw- 
furd  assigns  to  it  an  area  of  98,000  square  miles ;  but  Berghaua  makes 
its  surface  about  140,000  square  miles.  On  the  W.  it  borders  on  the 
kingdom  of  Siam,  or  Shan ;  on  the  N.W.  on  the  unknown  regions  of 
Laos,  or  Lactho ;  and  on  the  N.  on  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Yun-nan, 
Quang-si,  and  Quaug-tun  (Canton).  To  the  east  of  it  extends  the 
sea,  called  by  the  Chinese  Nan-hai,  or  the  Southern  Sea,  which  here 
forms  an  extensive  gulf  between  the  northern  province  of  Cochin- 
China  and  the  island  of  Hai-nan,  called  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  To  the 
south  of  Cochin-China  extends  the  southern  part  of  the  China  Sea. 
The  northern  part  of  tiie  coast  is  rocky,  and  is  fringed  by  a  great 
number  of  islanda  Among  these  are  a  group  of  small  reefs  oidled 
the  Triangles,  and  the  dangerous  Macclesfield  shoals.  Vessels  running 
aground  here  have  to  dread  not  only  the  heavy  swell  of  the  sea,  but 
also  the  fierce  attacks  of  t^  marauding  Cochin-Chinese,  who  sail  up 
and  down  looking  out  for  such  windfall,  falling  upon  and  plundering 
the  wreck  without  mercy.  At  21*"  N.  lat.,  or  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Song-ca,  and  farther  to  the  south  the  shores  are  low,  and  partly 
sandy  and  swampy.  For  nearly  400  miles  along  this  coast  extend  the 
Paracel  shoals,  which  may  be  described  as  an  overflowed  continent^ 
lying  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  Between  the  shoals  and 
the  coast  is  left  a  narrow  navigable  passage,  which  is  constantly  used 
by  vessels  sailing  in  these  seas.  Near  17**  N.  lat.  commence  a  series 
of  capes  several  hundred  feet  in  elevation,  between  which  laige  bays 
run  deep  ioto  the  land.  This  general  character  continues  to  Capo 
James  <10"  17'  N.  lat)  The  coast  is  lined  with  numerous  small  rocky 
islands  and  cliffs,  but  it  contains  safe  and  excellent  harbouza  The 
remainder  of  the  coast  from  Cape  James  to  the  boundary  of  Siam  is 
low  and  mostly  swampy,  being  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
river  Maekhaun,  or  Camboja. 

Cape  James  is  the  southern  extremity  of  an  extensive  mountain 

.  range,  which  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  dape  Padaran  (11*  20'  N.  lat) 

runs  north-east  and  then  about  due  noiih  to  14"  N.  lat,  whence  it 


continties  with  a  north-north-western  course  to  16*  N.  lat  Farther 
north  the  range  is  little  known.  It  occupies  perhaps  a  hundred  miles 
in  width,  and  seems  to  consist  of  a  number  of  parallel  ridges.  The 
mountains  in  the  range  are  of  considerable  height  A  road,  described 
as  very  difiScult  and  dangerous,  leads  through  the  mountainous  diih 
trict)  forming  a  communication  between  the  towns  of  Sal-gun  and 
Phu-yen. 

^  Several  short  offsets  which  branch  off  towards  the  sea  cover  the 
greatest  part  of  the  maritime  districts  between  10*  20' and  17"  N.  lat ; 
some  of  them  are  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  range  which,  in  about 
17"  30',  forms  the  boundary  between  Couhin-China  and  Ton-kin  con- 
tains a  depression,  forming  a  mountain  pass,  about  6  miles  in  width, 
which  is  shut  in  by  a  wall,  traversed  by  an  artificial  road,  which  leads 
from  Hu^  to  Kocho.  The  length  of  this  road  is  estimated  at  400  or 
500  miles. 

The  boundary  between  Cochin-China  and  the  Chinese  province  of 
Quang-si  is  partly  formed  by  the  river  Ngannau-kiaug,  and  partly  by 
a  mountain  range,  which  seems  to  be  a  lateral  range  of  the  Yu-ling, 
a  mountain  system  of  Southern  China. 

The  northern  part  of  Cochin-China,  which  formeriy  constituted  the 
separate  kingdom  of  Tonkin,  comprehends  an  extensive  plain,  sur- 
rounded, except  where  it  borders  on  the  Qulf  of  Tonkin  (between 
19"  30'  and  21"  N.  lat),  by  mountains,  which  increase  in  height  as 
they  recede  from  the  sea.  This  plain  appears  to  extend  above 
100  miles  in  length  and  width.  Being  very  low,  a  great  portion  of  it 
is  annually  inundated  by  the  river  Song-ca,  which  fertilises  the  soil, 
so  that  two  or  three  crops  of  rioe  are  annually  cut  It  is  by  far  the 
most  fertile  and  populous  part  of  the  country.  The  valleys  which 
run  up  far  into  the  mountains  are  equally  fertile :  the  greatest  part 
of  them  may  easily  be  irrigated,  and  the  mountains  themselves  are 
rich  in  metals.  The  Song-ca,  or  Sang-coy,  the  principal  river  ot  this 
country,  rises  in  the  mountain  region  of  Tun-nan  in  China,  in  two 
branches — ^the  Ho-ti-kiang  and  Li-sien-kiang — which  nm  nearly  parallel 
in  a  south-«astem  direction  till  they  enter  Cochin-China,  where  tliey 
unite,  and  take  the  name  of  Song-ca  (Great  River).  Before  this  river 
enters  the  sea  it  divides  into  numerous  branches,  two  of  which  are 
navigable.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  is  estimated  to  be  about 
400  miles  in  length. 

The  country  east  of  the  mountain  range,  between  19"  30'  and  15* 
N.  lat,  consists  of  an  alternation  of  small  plains  and  intervening 
mountain  ridges.  The  elevations  are  in  some  places  covered  with 
forests.  Cultivation  extends  a  considerable  height  up  the  sides  of 
many  of  the  mountains.  Most  of  the  plains  are  irrigated  and  well 
cultivated.  The  rivers  which  traverse  them  have  a  short  course,  but 
are  generally  navigable  for  some  miles.  In  some  places  the  plains  are 
traversed  by  canals. 

The  country  which  extends  from  Cape  Avarella  to  the  neighbou]> 
hood  of  Cape  James  is  mountainous.  The  rocky  masites  approach  so 
close  to  the  sea  as  to  leave  a  level  tract  along  the  beach  only  in  a  few 
places.  In  its  numerous  indentations  a  few  narrow  valleys  of  small 
extent  occasionally  appear,  mostly  inhabited  by  fishermen.  The 
interior  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  said  to  contain  much  cultivated 
ground,  and  to  have  a  numerous  population. 

That  portion  of  Cochin-China  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  mountain 
range  constituted  till  lately  the  principal  part  of  the  independent 
kingdom  of  Camboja,  or  Cambodia.  The  southern  portion,  which  is 
imperfectly  known,  consists,  except  near  the  boundary  of  Siam,  of  an 
immense  plain,  which  appears  to  be  formed  of  the  alluvium  of  the 
great  river  by  which  it  is  traversed.  The  shores  and  the  adjacent 
country,  as  far  as  the  tide  ascends,  are  covered  with  trees  and  bushes. 
About  80  miles  from  the  sea  the  ground  begins  to  be  cultivated  and 
is  exceedingly  fertile.  In  the  interior  there  are  it  is  said  numerous 
fresh-water  lakes  and  swamps. 

Two  laiige  rivers  traverse  this  plain.  The  Sai-gon,  or  Saung,  wMch 
runs  through  its  eastern  portion,  has  been  navigated  by  Europenn 
vesseLs  as  far  up  as  the  town  of  Sai-gon,  but  farther  northward  its 
course  is  not  known.  Towards  its  mouth  it  sends  off  two  or  more 
branches,  which  join  the  eastern  arm  of  the  great  river  of  Camboja. 
This  river,  called  by  the  Birmans  Maekhaun,  is  said  to  send  off  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  various  latenU  branches  which  fertilise  the 
country  through  which  they  flow,  and  then  reunite  with  the  river. 
About  150  miles  from  its  mouth  is  the  ancient  capital  of  Camboja» 
Pontaiprety  to  which  European  vessels  ascended  in  the  17th  century, 
but  this  navigation  has  been  discontinued.  Some  distance  below  this 
town  the  river  sends  off  to  the  west  and  south-west  numerous  arms^ 
which  inclose  and  traverse  an  extensive  delta,  that  stretches  out  into 
the  sea  with  an  acute  angle.  Most  of  these  arms  are  navigable  for 
laxge  river-baiges  during  the  rainy  season.  To  make  the  navigation 
continuous  through  the  whole  year  a  canal  was  made  from  it  in  1820, 
which  joins  the  principal  river  some  miles  south  of  Panompeng,  the 
modem  capital  of  Caxnboja.  The  three  principal  mouths  of  Uie  liaek- 
haun  lie  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  delta,  and  are  all  navigable  for 
vessels  of  considerable  burden  up  to  the  capital  of  the  oountiy.  The 
river  Maekhaun  is  supposed  to  have  its  source  in  the  Chinese  province 
of  Yun-nan ;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  its  entire  course  is  about 
1500  miles.    It  reaches  Camboja  through  the  Laos  territory. 

The  climate  of  the  plain  of  Camboja  resembles  that  of  BengaL  The 
rainy  seasons  last  from  tiie  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  Jun^  to 
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Sept«>mb6r  The  mountaiiui  interrupt  the  clouds  brought  by  the 
flouth-wett  mousooD,  and  accordingly  the  dry  season  prevails  in  that 
period :  the  north-east  monsoon  briugs  rain.  The  wet  season  sets  in 
at  the  end  of  October  and  continues  until  March.  In  the  greatest 
summer-heat  the  thermometer  never  rises  above  103° ;  in  the 
greatest  oold  it  never  falls  below  57°.  In  the  countries  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  the  south-west  monsoon  brings  the  rain,  and 
the  wet  season  begins  in  May  and  terminates  in  August.  The  heat 
is  occasionally  very  excessive,  and  the  cold  in  December,  January, 
and  February  very  sharp :  the  weather  is  often  rendered  impleasant 
by  heavy  fogn,  as  in  Lower  fiengal  Typhous  and  hurricanes  rage 
with  the  utmost  fury  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  on  the  adjacent 
ooastii.  They  are  commonly  accompanied  with  heavy  and  incessant 
rains.  The  country  generally  seems  to  have  a  veiy  healthy  climate 
for  Europeans  as  well  as  for  natives. 

The  iron  mines  of  Tonkin  are  about  six  days'  journey  from  Cachao, 
and  the  gold  and  silver  mines  about  twelve  days'  journey,  both  in  a 
western  direction.  The  mines  are  worked  by  Chinese.  Cochin- 
China  is  said  to  have  tin,  which  however  is  not  worked.  Rice,  the 
principal  article  of  food,  is  very  extensively  cultivated  in  the  plains 
of  Tonkin  and  Camboja.  Indian  com,  earth  nuts  {Arachis  hypogcea), 
and  the  Convolvulut  batatas,  are  also  cultivated.  The  sugar-cane  is 
extensively  cultivated  on  the  coast  south  of  16**.  The  true  cinnamon 
ILaurui  Cinnamomum)  is  probably  indigenous ;  and  though  its  bark 
is  much  thicker  than  that  of  Ceylon,  it  is  preferred  by  the  Chinese. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  everywhere,  and  exported  to  China.  Silk  is  in 
Tonkin  and  Cochin-China  a  general  object  of  attention  with  the 
peasautiy.  Tea,  of  a  ooaise  kind,  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital  Hu^,  is  called  Hu^  tea. 

The  population  of  Cochin-China  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
f^m  about  6  millions  to  22  millions,  but  no  reliable  statement  has 
been  given  on  this  point. 

The  natives  call  the  eastern  part  of  their  country  Anam.  They 
belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  Chinese  and  Mongols.  Their  language 
is  monosyllabic,  and  the  signification  of  the  words  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  regulated  by  their  accentuation.  But  the  Anamese  language 
is  totally  different  from  the  Chinese  languaga  The  Chinese  characters 
are  only  used  in  printing ;  for  common  purposes  they  use  others. 
The  inhabitants  of  Camboja,  who  call  themselves  Kammer,  constitute 
a  diffet^it  nation ;  they  extend  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Maekhaun 
to  15"  N.  lat.  In  manners,  laws,  religion,  and  state  of  civilisation, 
they  bear  a  nearer  resembUuioe  to  the  Siamese  than  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Cochin-China  Proper. 

On  the  mountain  range  live  two  independent  nationa.  The  Loye  or 
Loi  extend  from  Cape  James  at  least  as  far  as  15**  N.  lat.  They  once 
extended  to  the  coast,  and  occupied  all  Chiampa,  or  Tsiompa  (the 
district  between  Cape  Avarrila  and  Cape  James),  but  having  been 
expelled  from  it,  they  retired  into  the  mountain  fastnesses.  The 
Loyes  are  a  large  muscular  and  wvU-formed  tribe,  with  reddish 
complexions,  slightly  flattened  noses,  and  long  black  hair.  A  shirt 
and  trowsers  with  a  kind  of  petticoat,  occasionally  faced  with  silk,  form 
their  costume.  Their  language  di£Pers  essentially  both  from  the 
Anamese  and  Cambojan.  To  the  north  of  15"  N.  lat.  the  interior 
districts  of  the  mountain  range  are  occupied  by  another  nation,  called 
If  oi,  which  extends  over  a  tract  of  country  lying  between  Laos  and 
Cochin-China,  about  120  miles  in  length,  and  from  20  to  30  miles  in 
breadth.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ditttrict  are  said  to  be  uncivilised 
but  inoffensiva  The  government  of  their  king,  who  holds  his  petty 
court  at  Feneri,  is  very  oppressive,  and  some  crime  is  always  sure  to 
be  brought  home  to  whoever  is  guilty  of  possessing  any  superior  degree 
of  riches.  The  people  generally  are  in  a  state  of  semi-slavery.  Then: 
only  covering  is  a  doth  wrapped  around  their  middle.  The  chief 
productions  of  this  part  of  the  country  are  a  little  cotton,  indigo,  and 
inftrior  silk.    An  extensive  fishery  is  carried  on  along  the  coast. 

The  government  of  Cochin  China  is  described  as  a  hereditary  mili- 
tary despotism.  Its  administrative  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  six 
mandarins,  and  a  mandarin  of  the  first  or  military  class  is  placed  over 
each  province.  The  standing  army  consists  of  about  40,000  men, 
besides  the  royal  guards,  and  800  elephants  for  war  service.  The 
naval  force  includes  about  200  gun  boats,  100  galleys,  and  500  vessels 
of  smaller  size.  The  political  division  ooincides  nearly  with  the 
historical  division  of  the  country.  Anam,  or  the  eastern  portion,  is 
divided  into  two  provinces— Tonkin  the  northern,  and  Cochin-China 
the  southern.  The  boundary-line  between  them,  at  about  19"  N.  lat, 
is  nearly  the  same  line  which  separated  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Tonkin 
from  Cochin-China.  That  portion  of  Camboja  which  has  been  united 
to  Cochin-China  constitutes  a  province  by  itself. 

1.  Tonkin  or  Tonquin  comprehends  the  most  northern  portion  of 
Anam,  or  the  plain  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Song-ca, 
and  is  boimded  by  the  mountain  ranges  within  on  all  sides.  It  pro- 
duces and  exports  rice,  cotton,  and  silk  to  a  laige  extent.  Its  moun- 
tains abound  in  gold,  silver,  and  iron.  The  capital,  Cachao,  or  Kai- 
cheo,  called  by  the  natives  also  Bakthan,  is  a  la^  town  with  150,000 
inhabitants,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Song-ca,  about  80  or  90  miles 
from  the  sea.  Its  commerce,  especially  wi£  China,  is  considerable. 
Sean  is  on  the  same  river,  about  18  zniles  lower  down;  the  largest 
Junks  come  up  to  this  place. 

2-  Cochin-China  F»>per  comprehends  the  coast  from  about  19* 


K.  lat,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  James.  The  natives  distinguish 
it  by  the  name  of  Dong-traoing  or  Bang-trong  (that  is,  the  interior  or 
central  country) ;  and  they  call  Tonkin  Dang-ngoai  (the  external 
country).  Its  principal  products  are  sugar,  silk,  cinnamon,  caixia* 
moms,  pepper,  &o.  The  harbours  along  this  coast  are  numerous,  bafe, 
and  spacious ;  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  small  towns.  The 
capital  is  Hui,  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  country,  a  populous  town 
with  extensive  fortifications,  erected  about  35  years  ago  after  European 
models.  The  works  are  about  five  miles  in  circumference.  The  town 
of  Hud  is  intersected  with  canals,  which  besides  afibrding  facilities 
for  conveying  merchandise,  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  bathing  in. 
Every  family  keeps  a  covered  boat,  which  is  usually  adorned  with  a 
carved  and  gilded  head.  The  canals  when  traversed  by  these  boats, 
which  are  painted  with  vivid  colours,  present  an  animated  scene.  The 
best  and  most  frequented  harbour  is  Touran  or  Han ;  the  houses  in 
this  town  have  a  neat  appearance,  and  considerable  trafilc  is  carried 
on.  The  spacious  bav  contains  good  anchorage  for  ships.  The  hills 
around  the  town  are  low  and  covered  with  bujihes,  interspersed  with 
little  rude  altars,  erected  by  the  fishermen  who  frequent  the  bay,  on 
which  to  offer  rice  or  bum  odoi'iferous  woods  as  a  propitiation  or 
thanksgiving  to  their  deities.  The  houses  in  the  town  are  low,  built 
chiefly  with  bamboo,  and  thatched  with  rice-straw  or  rushes.  Both 
men  and  women  wear  long-sleeved  gowns  reaching  to  the  feet.  They 
wear  caps  and  turbans  but  no  shoes.  The  feet,  and  particularly  the 
toes,  are  much  used  in  working  at  boat-building  and  other  occupations. 
To  the  south  of  Touran  is  the  town  of  Fatfo,  with  from  5000  to  (iUOO 
inhabitants,  mostly  Chinese,  who  carry  on  an  active  trade  with  China, 
The  large  towns  of  Qui-nhon,  Phu-yen,  and  Nhati-ang  are  not  visited 
by  Europeans. 

8.  Camboja  extends  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancientkingdom  of 
Camboja,  one  province  of  it,  Batabaug,  having  been  united  with  Siam 
about  1809.  On  this  occasion  one  of  the  claimants  of  the  throne  of  Cam- 
boja applied  to  the  Cochin-Chinese  for  help  against  the  Siamese ;  but 
before  the  armies  of  Siam  and  Cochin-China  met  in  battle  it  was  agreed 
to  divide  the  country  into  two  portions  The  Siamese  retained  Bata- 
bang  province,  and  the  remainder  was  imited  to  Cochm-China  or 
Anam.  The  Chinese  name  of  this  country  is  Kau-phu-tche,  from 
which  Camboja  is  derived.  As  far  as  this  country  is  known,  it  is  a 
level,  formed  by  the  alluvia  of  its  large  rivers,  aud  very  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  Its  principal  commei'cial  productions  are  rice,  areca- 
nuts,  betel,  spices,  gamboge^  sandal- wood,  sapan-wood,  aud  ivory. 
There  are  several  iron  mines.  Elephants  and  buffaloes  are  numerous. 
Deer  abound  in  the  forests,  and  homed  cattle  in  the  plains.  There  are 
large  numbera  of  hogs,  wild  and  tame  ;  goats,  hai*es,  cranes,  aud  all 
kiuds  of  poultry.  JSai-guttf  situated  on  the  Sai-gun  River,  about  50 
miles  from  its  mouth,  may  be  considered  as  its  capital,  being  the  seat 
of  the  provincial  government.  Sai-^un  consints  oi  one  street  running 
along  the  brow  of  a  hill  to  preserve  it  from  the  annual  iuuudations  of 
the  river.  Sai-gun  is  situated  near  the  site  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
ancient  Thins.  It  is  said  that  extensive  marble  ruins  have  been  found 
to  the  north-west  of  the  modem  city.  Two  Arabiau  travellers,  who 
visited  Camboja  in  the  9th  century,  report  that  the  finest  muslins  in 
the  world  were  manufactured  there,  and  that  the  people  wovo  garments 
woven  so  fine  that  they  might  be  drawn  through  a  moderate  sised 
ring.  Pontaipret,  or  Camboja^  on  the  Maekhaun,  was  anciently  the 
capital,  and  a  considerable  town  when  visited  by  the  Dutch  in  the  17th 
century.  Parwmptng,  or  Oidompe,  was  at  a  later  period  the  capital, 
and  is  still  the  residence  of  the  nominal  king  uf  Camboja ;  it  is  in  a 
populous  and  weli-cultivated  country,  ^ang-kao,  or  Aiang-loonfff 
about  2  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kang-kao  River,  which  forms  a 
shallow  port,  has  some  commerce  with  Singapore  and  the  countries 
inhabited  by  the  Malays.  A  laige  part  of  its  exports  to  Singapore 
consists  of  mats. 

The  Cochin-Chinese  have  made  some  progress  in  most  of  the  arti 
of  civilised  life.  Barrow  says  that  they  excel  in  naval  architecture^ 
and  that  their  row-galleys  for  pleasure  are  remarkably  fine  ve^aelsi 
They  manufacture  lacker-ware,  coarse  cotton  and  silk  cloth,  articles  of 
filigree  work,  earthenware,  and  vessels  of  cast-iron.  Fire-arms  are 
largely  imported  from  Europe. 

Since  the  establishment  of  Singapore  an  intercourse  hss  been  estab- , 
lished  with  that  colony,  carried  on  chiefly  by  Chinese  merchants.  The 
exports  to  Singapore  in  1844  amounted  to  177,606  dollars;  the 
imports  from  Singapore  were  229,413  dollars.  The  commerce  with 
CUna  is  in  a  great  measure  limited  to  the  harbours  of  Cachao,  Faifo, 
and  Sai-gun,  in  Cochin-China,  and  to  Canton,  Amoy,  Futoht^ou-foo, 
and  Ning-po,  in  China.  Numerous  junks  are  employed  in  this  tiialfio. 
They  export  from  Cochin-China  rice,  cotton,  silk,  eagle-wood,  and 
spices ;  they  import  tea,  the  finer  kinds  of  cotton  aud  silk  goods,  and 
china;  also  opium,  and  English  brosddoth.  From  Singapore  are 
imported  iron,  fire-arms,  opium,  catechu,  and  terra  japonicik  Some 
commercial  intercourse  is  also  maintained  between  Faifo  and  Sai-gun, 
and  Bang-kok,  the  capital  of  Siam.  The  junks  engaged  in  this  trade 
convey  to  Bang-kok  silk,  worked  and  raw,  mattings  for  sails,  Sco.,  and 
take  in  retom  iron,  tobacco,  opium,  and  some  European  goodsL  Among 
the  articles  exported  from  Cochin-China  are  edible  birds'-nests  and 
pearls.  The  king,  it  is  said,  monopolises  the  legal  trade,  which  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  several  large  vessels,  sailing  between  Cochin* 
China  and  British  India^  Batavia,  and  Caatoou    [See  Supplbmxnt.] 
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COCKBTJRN  ISLAND.    [Nobth-West  Pabsage.] 

COCKBURNSPATH.    [Bebwiokshirk] 

COCKENZIE.    [Haddinotonshibb.] 

COCEERMOUTH,  Cumberland,  a  parliamentaty  borough,  a 
market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Brigham,  ward  of  Allerdale  above  Derwent,  and  western  division  of 
the  county ;  stands  at  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  rivers  Cocker 
and  Derwent,  in  54"  40'  N.  lat,  8"  20'  W.  long.,  25  miles  S.W.  from 
Carlisle  by  road.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  7275. 
The  borough  sends  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  a^d 
diocese  of  Chester :  this  archdeaconry  is  to  be  hereafter  transferred 
to  the  diocese  of  Carlisle.  Cockermouth  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
47  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  106,756  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation m  1851  of  38,142. 

The  name  of  the  town  is  derived  from  its  position  on  the  river 
Cocker,  at  the  point  of  its  confluence  with  the  Derwent  The  Cocker 
flows  from  Buttermere>water,  and  after  passing  through  Crummock- 
water,  divides  the  town  of  Cockermouth  into  two  parts  which  com- 
municate by  a  stone  bridge.  The  Derwent,  after  it  has  received  the 
Cocker,  is  idso  cro^tsed  bv  a  handsome  bridge,  erected  in  1822,  at  a 
cost  of  SOQOL  The  rums  of  the  castle  (which  was  formerly  the 
baronial  seat  of  the  lords  of  Allerdale,  and  is  now  the  property  of 
tbe  Earl  of  Kgremont),  stand  on  the  brow  of  a  bold  eminence  near 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers.  The  castle  was  occupied  by  the  parlia- 
mentary army  during  the  civil  war  in  1648,  and  sustained  a  month's 
siege  by  the  royalists.  It  is  now  habitable  only  in  a  small  part.  To 
the  north  of  the  town  ii  a  tumulus  called  Foot  Hill,  and  to  the  west 
the  rampart  and  ditch  of  a  Romain  camp.  The  town  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  an  asricultural  district,  and  has  a  promenade  a  mile  in 
length  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  but  tbe  streets  in  some  parts  are 
narrow  and  confined.  The  houses  are  chiefly  built,  of  stone  and 
roofed  with  slate;  considerable  improvements  have  been  recently  intro- 
duced.   Tbe  town  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  is  lighted  with  gas. 

Besides  the  episcopal  church,  there  are  places  of  worship  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  Quakers,  and 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Free  school,  founded  in  1676,  has  an  income 
from  endowment  of  about  12/.  a  year,  and  had  41  scholars  in  1851. 
There  are  a  National  school  and  six  other  public  schools,  a  parochial 
public  library,  a  subscription  library,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  dispensary. 
The  court-house,  or  moot-hall,  built  a^iit  1830,  is  the  chief 
building  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  A  county  court  is 
held  at  Cockermouth,  and  quarter  sessions  are  alternately  held  here 
and  at  Carlisle.  Cotton,  linen,  woollen  fabrics,  hats,  hosiery,  and 
paper  are  manufactured ;  tanning  is  carried  on.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  extensive  coal  mines.  A  market  is  held  on  Mondays  fbr  com 
and  cattle ;  and  on  Saturdays  for  provisions.  From  May  to  Mid- 
summer cattle  shows  are  held  every  alternate  Wednesday.  Fairs  for 
horses  and  cattle  are  held  on  February  18  th,  and  October  10th  ;  and 
for  hiring  servants  on  Whit-Monday  and  the  Monday  next  Martinmas 
Day.  Cockermouth  is  connected  by  a  railway  of  about  8  miles  with 
Workington,  whence  other  railways  extend  north  to  Carlisle  and 
south  to  Fumess. 

(Lysons,  Magna  Britannia  ^  Cinnmunicationfrom  CocJeermoiUh.) 

COEL.    [Alliohub.] 

COETHEN.    [Awhalt;  Kothbit.] 

COGQESHALL,  Essex,  sometimes  called  Great  Coggeshall,  a 
market-town  situated  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  river  Blackwater,  in  the 
pariah  of  Coggeshall  and  Witham  division  of  Lexden  hundred,  in 
6V  52'  N.  lat.,  0**  41  E.  long.,  distant  16  miles  N.K  by  N.  from 
Chelmsford,  and  44  miles  N.E.  from  London  by  road.  Kelvedon  sta- 
tion of  the  Eastern  Counties  railway,  which  is  3  miles  from  Cogges- 
hall, is  41]  miles  from  London.  Tbe  population  of  the  town  was 
8484  in  1851.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Col- 
chester and  diocese  of  Rochester. 

By  some  antiquaries  Coggeshall  has  been  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Roman  staMon  Canonium.  An  abbey  lor  Cistercian  monks 
was  founded  here  in  1142  by  King  Stephen  and  his  queen  Maud.  At 
one  period  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  was  carried  on  in  Cog- 
geshall, and  a  white  baize,  called  '  Coggeshall  whites,'  was  in  consider- 
able repute.  The  town  is  situated  partly  on  low  ground  adjoining 
the  river,  and  partly  on  a  cluster  of  hills  rising  firom  it.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  well  built^  but  the  streets  are  rather  irregularly  laid  out. 
The  town  Lb  lighted  with  gas.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  a  spacious  building  in  the  perpendicular  style,  erected  about 
1400,  has  been  recently  in  part  repaired ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  square 
tower.  The  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
Quakers  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  in  Coggeshall  an  Endowed 
school  founded  by  Sir  Robert  Hitcham,  and  connected  with  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge  :  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools,  a  mechanics 
institute,  and  three  almshouses.  The  silk  manufacture  is  now  the 
principal  manufacture  of  the  place;  the  great  factory  is  for  silk- 
throwing;  fine  velvet  is  extensively  manufactured;  satins,  French 
patent  silk  plush  for  hats,  and  patent  gelatine  are  made,  and  also 
some  worsted  at  one  of  the  old  clothing  mills.  Some  of  the  females 
find  employment  in  tambouring  lace.  Iron-founding,  malting,  and 
brewing  are  carried  on.  A  considerable  quantity  of  garden-seeds  is 
raised  here  for  sale.      The  market  is  on  Thursday  for  n^m  and 


provisionB ;  occasionally  live  stock  are  sold.  A  small  part  of  the  abbey 
IS  still  remaining  in  tbe  hamlet  of  Little  Coggeshall 

(Morant,  Essex;  Wright,  Emscx;  Communication  from  Coffgeihdll.) 

COIMBATORE,  a  province  situated  in  the  region  of  the  Eastern 
Ghaut  Mountains,  in  the  south  of  India,  about  11**  N.  lat ;  and 
bounded  N.  by  Mysoi-e,  W.  by  Malabar,  S.  by  Dindigul,  and  E.  by 
Salem  and  Trichinopoli.  The  length  of  the  province  from  north  to 
south  is  50  miles,  aud  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  about  45  miles. 
Tbe  surface  of  the  country  varies  exceedingly.  Towards  the  south 
the  level  is  not  more  than  400  or  500  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it  gradu- 
ally rises  towards  the  north,  and  even  in  what  is  considered  the  low 
country  the  level  rises  to  900  feet  above  the  sea.  About  11"  35' 
N.  lat.,  the  mountains  called  the  Eastern  Ghauts  occur ;  the  Kumbe- 
tarine  Hill,  in  11"  35'  N.  lat.,  77"  20'  E.  long.,  is  reckoned  to  be  5548 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Some  summits  of  the  Nilgherry 
Mountains,  which  are  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  province,  and 
tmite  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts,  are  still  higher ;  one  of  the 
peaks,  called  Moorcboorti  Bet,  is  8800  feet  above  tbe  sea.  The  soil  is 
generally  dry,  but  ia  the  south  there  is  some  marshy  ground.  The 
climate  is  considered  healthy,  and  in  particular  the  Nilgherry  Moun- 
tains are  resorted  to  by  European  residents  for  the  recovery  of  their 
health.  In  these  hills  the  meai^  temperatiu^  in  April  and  May  is 
65*"  Fahrenheit.  During  tbe  cold  season  the  thermometer  sometimes 
sinks  to  freezing  point,  when  the  air  is  peculiarly  clear  and  elastia 
Coimbatore  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Bbavani,  Amaravati,  and  Cavery, 
tbe  first  and  second  of  which  tall  into  the  Cavery ;  the  Bhavani,  at 
Bhavani-Kudal,  58  miles  N.E.  from  the  town  of  Coimbatore,  in  11**  26' 
N.  lat,  77"  44'  E.  long.,  and  the  Amaravati  about  10  miles  below 
the  town  of  Caroor.  These  rivers  are  filled  by  both  monsoons ;  by 
tbe  south-west  in  June,  July,  and  August,  and  by  the  north-east  in 
October,  November,  and  December.  During  the  last  40  years  an  im- 
proved system  of  administration  has  tended  to  develop  the  productive 
capabilities  of  the  soil.  In  1814-15  the  government  assessment  was 
considered  to  be  equal  to  one-third  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil,  and 
in  1825-26  it  did  not  exceed  one-fifth;  the  price  of  land  during  that  time 
was  doubled.  The  population  of  tbe  province  is  about  800,000.  The 
principal  places  in  the  province,  in  addition  to  the  capital  Coimbatobe^ 
are  Animalaya,  Aravacourchy,  Bhavani-Kudal,  Caroor,  Daraporam, 
Erroad,  Palachy,  Satimangalum,  and  Sivana  Samudra.  Animalaya  is 
on  the  west  side  of  the  small  river  Alima,  in  10'  81'  N.  lat,  77*  1' 
E.  long.  This  town  is  the  common  thoroughfare  between  Malabar 
and  the  southern  part  of  the  Camatic  A  fort  stands  at  a  short  dis- 
tance west  of  the  town,  and  had  fallen  into  decay,  when,  to  provide 
materials  for  repairing  it,  Tippoo  pulled  down  five  large  temples. 
The  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  contain  abundance  of  fine  timber. 
Arcivacowehy,  the  seat  of  Arava,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
founder,  is  situated  in  10*  41'  N.  lat,  77*  54'  R  long.  The  town  was 
destroyed  towards  the  end  of  Hyder^s  reign  by  an  English  force 
under  Colonel  Laing,  but  it  has  since  been  rebuilt  The  inhabitants 
mostly  speak  the  Tamul  language.  Bhavani-Kudal,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Bhavani  and  Cavery  rivers,  contains  two  celebrated  temples, 
one  dedicated  to  Vishnu,  and  the  other  to  Siva ;  and  is  considered  a 
place  of  great  sanctity  by  the  Hindoos.  Caroor,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Amaravati  River,  in  10*"  53'  N.  lat,  78*"  4'  £.  long.,  a  town  of  some 
trade,  containing  1000  houses,  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  commer- 
cial activity.  Daraporam,  or  more  properly  Dkarmapuram,  is  a  popu- 
lous town  situated  in  an  open  country  near  the  Amaravati,  in  10"  87' 
N.  lat,  77 **  35'  K.  long.  The  streets  are  wide  and  regularly  laid  out^ 
and  many  of  the  houses  are  spacious.  Eiroad  was  a  very  considerable 
place  in  Hyder's  reign ;  during  the  invasion  of  the  coimtry  by  the 
English  under  General  Meadows,  the  town  was  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed.  It  has  since  been  made  a  military  station.  Palaehy  is  a 
small  but  thriving  town,  situated  in  a  well-cultivated  country,  in 
10*  39'  N.  lat,  77"  6'  E.  long.  Some  coins  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
have  been  dug  up  in  the  vicinity.  Satimangalum,  in  11*  81'  N.  lat, 
77*  16'  £.  long.,  contains  a  large  fort,  and  is  built  in  a  straggling 
manner  about  the  plain.  There  is  here  a  spacious  temple  dedicated  to 
Vishnu.  This  place  is  considered  unhealthy,  and  the  air  is  usually 
intensely  hot  The  island  of  Sivana  Samudra,  formed  by  the  Cavery, 
is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  city  of  Gunga  Raja ;  two  cataracts 
are  hero  formed  by  the  Cavery,  one  on  its  northern  and  the  other  on 
its  southern  arm.  The  southern  gate  of  the  wall  by  which  the  ancient 
city  of  Gunga  Raja  was  surrounded  may  still  be  seen,  and  a  street 
about  a  mile  in  length  may  be  traced.  There  are  besides  visible  the 
ruins  of  several  Hindoo  temples,  in  one  of  which  is  a  colossal  statue  of 
Vishnu,  but  the  whole  place  is  choked  by  jungle,  and  occupied  by 
banyan  and  other  forest-trees.  A  considerable  quantity  of  dry  grain 
is  raised  in  Coimbatore  province ;  cotton  and  sugar  are  likewise  culti- 
vated, and  weaving  is  carried  on  extensively.  Tobacco,  salt,  nitre^ 
and  live  stock  are  among  the  products  of  the  country.  The  province 
was  acquired  by  the  British  £rom  the  Raja  of  Mysore  in  1799. 

(Rennell,  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan;  Buchanan,  Jowrmt^ 
through  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malabar;  Parlicunentary  Papers,) 

COIMBATORE,  the  capital  of  the  province,  in  10*  52'  N.  lat, 
77*  5'  E.  long.,  is  a  well-built  town,  containing  about  2000  houses^ 
being  little  more  than  half  the  number  which  it  contained  under  the 
government  of  Hyder  AU.  His  son  Tippoo  sometimes  resided  at 
Coimbatore,  where  he  built  a  mosque.    Aoout  two  miles  from  the 
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town,  at  a  place  called  Perum,  is  a  celebrated  temple,  dedicated  to 
Iswara,  and  called  Mail  (high)  Chitumbra,  to  disl^Dguish  it  from 
another  Chitumbra  near  x  ondicherry.  The  idol  is  said  to  have  placed 
itself  here  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  about  3000  years  ago  the 
temple  was  built  over  it  by  a  raja  of  Madura.  This  building  exhibits 
a  profusion  of  Hindoo  ornaments,  but  is  destitute  of  elegance,  and  the 
figures  are  not  only  rude  but  many  of  them  indecent  also.  This 
temple  was  plundered  of  its  gold  and  jewels  by  Tippoo,  who  excepted 
it  however  from  the  general  order  which  he  issued  for  the  destruction 
of  all  idolatrous  buildings ;  and  although  its  splendour  was  then 
destroyed,  the  Brahminical  worship  has  always  been  continued.  The 
town  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1783,  but  was  restored  at  the  peace 
in  the  following  year.  It  was  agi^  taken  by  the  English  in  1790, 
and  retaken  by  Tippoo's  general,  but  was  transferred  with  the 
province  to  the  British  government  in  1799,  and  has  since  remained 
in  their  possession.  The  travelling  distance  from  Seriogapatam  is 
122  miles,  and  from  Madras  306  miles. 

(Rennell,  Memoir ;  Mill,  HiUot^  of  British  India;  Buchanan, 
Journeys  through  Mysoret  d'C.) 

COIMBRA,  a  city  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the  province  of  Beira,  is 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Mondego, 
in  40'  12'  N.  lat,  S''  25'  W.  long.,  115  miles  N.N.E.  from  Lisbon.  It 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Braga.  The 
population  is  about  16,000. 

A  substantial  stone  bridge  here  crosses  the  Mondego,  a  river  which 
in  summer  is  very  shallow,  but  in  winter  and  in  rainy  seasons  is  wide 
and  rapid,  so  that  it  is  only  occasionally  navigable  for  small  craft  and 
boats.  The  harbour  for  Coimbra  is  Figuira,  24  miles  distant,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mondego. 

The  city  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  but  now  is  merely  sur- 
rounded by  old  walls  flanked  by  a  few  towers.  The  interior  is  gloomy. 
The  houses  are  mostly  old,  and  the  streets  narrow,  ill-paved,  and  dirty. 
There  are  several  squares,  with  fountains  well  supplied  with  water, 
which  is  conducted  to  the  city  by  an  ancient  aqueduct  supported  on 
twenty  arches.  The  principal  public  buildings  are — the  cathedral, 
8  parish  churches,  the  University  of  Coimbra,  a  large  hospital,  a  poor- 
house,  the  convent  nf  Santa  Cruz,  now  occupied  as  a  barracks,  and 
other  conventual  buildings  in  and  around  the  city.  The  University 
of  Coimbra  is  the  only  one  in  Portugal  It  occupies  the  palace  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  kings  of  Portugal  It  was  originally  founded 
at  Li.«bon  in  1290,  was  transferred  to  Coimbra  in  1308,  removed  again 
to  Lisbon,  and  finally  transferred  to  Coimbra  in  1527.  It  consists  of 
18  colleges,  attended  by  about  1400  students,  and  has  a  library  of 
30,000  volumes,  occupying  three  lai^ge  halls.  Theology  is  taught  by 
8  professors,  cauon-law  by  9,  civil-law  by  8,  medicine  by  6,  mathe- 
matics by  4,  and  philosophy  by  4.  There  is  a  botanical  garden,  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  an  observatory 
well  furnishtd  with  instruments.  The  univerbity  is  rich,  and  the 
professors  well  paid.  The  lectures  are  mostly  gratuitous.  The 
Benedictine  convent  has  a  library  equal  perhaps  in  number  of  volumes 
to  that  of  the  university,  and  containing  works  of  more  modem  date. 
The  manufactures  are  chiefly  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  earthenware, 
and  combs. 

It  id  doubtful  whether  the  Romans  had  a  town  on  or  near  the 
site  of  Coimbra.  It  seems  to  have  been  built  by  the  Qoths,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  the  Moors.  It  was  taken  by  Henri,  count  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  afterwards  count  of  Portugal,  about  the  year  1100.  His 
son,  Alfonzo-Henrique,  became  the  first  king  of  Portugal,  and  Coimbra 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  so  continued  till  about  1500, 
when  the  court  seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  Lisbon. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Coimbra  is  delightful,  and  filled 
with  gardens  and  country-houses.  The  tract  of  country  between  it 
and  Condeiza,  south  of  the  Mondego,  is  styled  '  the  fruit-basket  of 
Portugal'  The  splendid  and  extensive  monastery  of  Santa  Clara  is 
situated  with  its  gardens  upon  a  hill  near  the  south  bank  of  the  Mon- 
dego. In  the  same  direction,  not  far  from  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara, 
is  the  Quinta  das  Lagrimas  (VUla  of  Tears),  in  a  romantic  seques- 
tered spot,  whf're  Donna  Inez  de  Castro  is  reported  to  have  been 
murdered.  (Camoens,  '  Lusiadas.')  North  of  Coimbra  the  country 
is  mountainous.  The  Serra  de  Busaco,  an  offset  from  the  Sena  de 
Alcoba.  is  di^jtant  about  15  miles  K.  by  E. 

COIRE,  in  Romansch  Coira,  in  German  Chur,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  CuiHa  Rhtttoj'um,  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Orisons,  is 
situated  in  46°  40'  N.  lat.,  9°  35'  E.  long.,  60  miles  S.E.  from  ZiuHch, 
in  a  valley  traversed  by  the  PlcMar,  which  here  divides  into  three 
arms,  and  after  driving  several  com  and  saw-mills,  enters  the  Rhine 
about  a  mile  below  the  town.  It  stands  on  imeven  ground,  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  ditches,  has  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  and  is 
altogether  a  dull-looking  place.  Its  position  however  on  the  great 
line  of  communication  between  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Western  Ger- 
many gives  it  a  considerable  share  in  the  transit-trade  between  those 
countries.  The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Lucius,  part  of  which  dates 
from  the  8th  century,  and  the  bishop's  palace,  a  curious  antique 
building,  are  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  and  are  the  most 
noteworthy  of  the  public  buildings.  Behind  the  palace  is  a  ravine 
lined  with  vineyards,  beyond  which  is  the  Catholic  seminaiy.  The 
other  habitations  in  this  quarter  of  the  town  are  occupied  by  Catho- 
lics ;  the  quarter  is  inclosed  by  battlementod  walls  piem«d  by  two 


fortified  gates.  Among  the  other  edifices  are  the  Reformed  church  of 
St.  Martin,  distinguished  by  its  high  towers,  and  the  town-house, 
which  contains  the  public  library.  Many  of  the  private  houses  are 
built  in  a  curious  antique  fashiou.  The  town  has  Protestant  and 
Catholic  cantonal  schools,  and  some  manufactures  of  zinc  plates,  edge- 
tools,  and  shot  Coire  has  given  title  to  a  bishop  since  a.d.  452,  and 
the  see  is  perhaps  the  oldest  in  Switzerland.  A  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished in  the  town  in  the  Romansch  language,  a  descendant  of  the 
Latin. 

COLAPOOR,  a  small  dependent  Mahratta  state,  situated  within 
the  province  of  Bejapore,  in  the  region  of  the  Western  Ghaut 
Mountains,  being  partly  below  and  partly  within  the  Ghauts.  The 
tenitory  of  the  Colapoor  Raja  is  so  intermixed  with  that  of  the 
British,  and  of  other  Mahratta  chiefs,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  describe  its  boundaries.  The  state  of  Colapoor  was  founded 
by  Sumbajee,  the  grandson  of  Sevajee.  In  1728  Sumbajee  waa 
confederated  with  the  Nizam,  and  accompanied  his  army  to  Poona; 
and  in  1731  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Peishwa  and  Sumbajee, 
by  which  the  country  between  the  Kistna  and  Warua,  and  the  Toom- 
buddra  was  to  belong  to  Sumbajee,  with  half  of  all  conquests  south 
of  the  Toombuddra.  The  territory  thus  assigned  to  the  raja  of 
Colapoor  was  then  partly  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  Moguls,  and 
partly  of  other  chiefs  called  Dessyes  who  had  set  up  for  themselves. 
It  was  not  until  the  subsequent  reign  of  Madhoo  Ras,  about  the  year 
1762,  that  the  whole  was  effectually  brought  under  the  raja  s  power. 
The  Colapoor  territory  became  after  this  the  constant  scene  of  war 
and  turbulence,  and  a  place  of  refuge  for  all  the  plunderers  and 
pirates  of  neighbouring  countries.  In  1804  the  raja  was  at  war  with 
the  Peishwa,  and  after  a  long  struggle,  in  which  the  latter  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  chief  places  in  the  state,  and  in  reducing  the  raja's 
government  nearly  to  the  point  of  extinction,  the  British  government 
interfered  for  the  establishment  of  peace,  and  procured  the  restitution 
of  his  towns.  This  occurred  in  1812,  after  which  the  state  of 
Colapoor  enjoyed  a  long  continuance  of  tranquillity  from  without. 
In  1821  the  raja  was  privately  assassinated  in  his  palace,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  son  of  immature  age,  during  whose  long  minority  the 
country  fell  into  a  state  of  great  disorder.  The  young  raja,  on  ttikiug 
the  government  into  his  own  hands,  early  lost  the  good  esteem  of  his 
subjects  by  his  exactions  and  his  degrading  vicea  In  1825,  1826, 
and  1827  the  raja  having  committed  aggressions  in  the  territories  of 
some  Mahratta  Jagheerdars  under  the  protection  of  the  Euglish,  bia 
territory  was  occupied  by  British  troops,  and  the  powers  of  government 
were  temporarily  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  minister  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  Bombay.  In  each  of  the  years  just  mentioned  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  the  raja,  but  these  treaties  were  broken  by  him 
upon  every  occasion  that  presented  itself  In  1829  a  definitive  treaty 
rentrioted  the  raja  from  keeping  up  a  greater  force  than  400  horse 
and  800  foot  soldiers;  some  districts  in  which  he  had  committed 
oppressions  against  the  Zamindars  were  at  this  time  taken  from 
him  :  British  garrisons  were  placed  in  the  cipital  and  in  the  fot-tress 
of  Punnalaghur  at  the  raja's  experiPe,  and  a  chief  minister  for  the 
future  management  of  his  goveniment  was  to  be  permanently 
appointed  by,  and  removeable  solely  at  the  pleasure  of,  the  English 
government.  The  Colapoor  territory,  including  its  dependencies, 
includes  an  area  of  3445  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  half 
a  million;  the  revenue  of  Colapoor  is  about  55,0002.  a  year;  that 
of  its  dependencies  may  be  stated  thus:  Bhowda,  51672. ;  luchul- 
kunjee,  7500/. ;  Khagul,  72762. ;  Vishalgur,  12,3142.;  and  113  Surin- 
jams  or  minor  dependencies,  63,1632.  The  chief  towns  are  Colapoor 
the  capital,  Coli^ong,  Mulcapoor,  and  Pamellah. 

COLAPOOR,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Colapoor,  is  situated  in 
16**  19'  N.  lat,  74*  25'  E.  long.,  about  120  miles  S.  from  Poona,  in  a 
valley  between  a  curved  range  of  hills,  by  which  it  is  protected  on 
three  sides,  the  fourth  side  being  protected  by  two  hill-forts  about 
10  miles  north-west  from  the  town.  These  forts  stand  upon  rouka 
about  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley,  which  present  natural 
perpendicular  ramparts  of  basalt^  from  80  feet  to  60  feet  high.  The 
two  forts  are  connected  together ;  one  of  them,  called  Punnalaghur, 
covers  a  space  3 4  miles  in  circumference,  in  which  area  are  several 
dwellings,  lofty  trees,  gardens,  and  fine  tanks.  The  works  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  town  of  Colapoor  are  not  strong. 

COLBERG,  or  KOLBERG,  a  town  and  strong  fortress  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Pomerania,  is  situated  about  170  miles  N.E. 
from  Berlin,  26  miles  W.  from  Coslin,  in  64"  9'  N.  lat.,  IS"  34'  E.  long., 
and  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Persante,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Baltic  about  a  mile  below  the 
town,  and  at  its  mouth  forms  a  harbour,  which  properly  consists  of 
two  dams,  carried  out  from  the  banks  of  the  river  into  the  sea,  and 
protected  by  redoubts.  Colberg  contains  a  cathedral,  several  Lutheran 
churches,  five  hospitals,  a  workhouse,  a  house  of  correction,  an 
exchange,  a  foundation  in  a  nunnery  for  seven  daughter's  of  noble 
families  and  for  nine  of  citizens ;  an  orphan  asylum,  a  gymnasium,  &c. 
The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  salmon,  haddock,  and  lamprey- 
fisheries,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen-cloth,  anchors,  salt,  and 
spirits.  Fresh  water  is  supplied  to  the  town  from  a  distance  by  admi« 
rable  but  very  expensive  water-works :  the  water,  which  is  raised  by 
a  wheel  to  the  height  of  40  feet^  is  conveyed  in  pipes  to  every  part 
of  the  town. 
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Colbei|^  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanae  towns,  and  till  1812  the 
seat  of  a  collegiate  chapter.  The  modem  fortifications  and  outworks 
were  commenced  in  1773.  It  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  several  weeks 
by  Gustay  Adolph  in  1630 ;  was  besieged  by  the  Russians  in  1758, 
1760,  and  1761,  and  suirendered  to  them  by  capitulation  on  the  16th 
December,  in  the  last-Ynentioned  year.  The  French  invested  it 
without  success  in  1807.  It  has  a  considerable  trade,  both  inland 
and  foreign,  and  a  brisk  woollen  market.  Its  military  strength  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  swampy  nature  of  the  country  aroimd  it 

COLCHESTER,  Essex,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor*Law  Union,  is  situated  in 
51*  53'  N.  lat.,  0"  53'  E.  long. ;  distant  22  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from 
Chelmsford,  51  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from  London  by  road,  and  51^  miles 
by  the  Eastern  Counties  railway.  The  population  of  the  borough  in 
1851  was  19,448.  The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18 
councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  livings  are  in  t^e  archdeaconry  of  Col- 
chester and  diocese  of  Rochester.  Colchester  Poor-Law  Union,  which 
is  co-extensive  with  the  parliamentary  borough,  contains  an  area  of 
11,770  acres. 

Colchester  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Camalodunum  of  the 
Romans.  There  are  few  places  in  England  where  more  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  found :  Morant  mentions  *  bushels  of  coins'  of 
Claudius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitian,  and  their  successors.  The 
town-walls,  the  castle,  many  of  the  churches,  and  other  ancient 
buildings  are  chiefly  built  of  the  Roman  brick.  Numerous  vases, 
urns,  and  lanaps  both  in  bronse  and  in  pottery,  rings,  bracelets,  &a, 
tesselated  pavements,  paterae,  and  other  Roman  antiquities  have  at 
various  times  been  dug  up  within  the  walls  and  in  the  neighbourhood. 
By  the  Britons  it  was  called  Caer  Colon,  and  by  the  Saxons  Colne- 
Ceaster,  from  the  Latin  '  Castra^'  and  its  situation  on  the  river  Colne. 
Colchester  was  strongly  fortified  by  Edward  the  Elder,  and  was  at 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  a  place  of  considerate  note.  In 
1189  the  town  had  its  first  charter  from  Richard  I.  Colchester 
appears  to  have  sent  members  to  Parliament  at  even  an  earlier 
period  than  London.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  town  con- 
tributed five  ships  and  170  maiines  towards  the  naval  armament 
raised  to  blockade  Calais.  Early  in  the  dvil  wars  the  inhabitants  of 
Colchester  declared  against  the  Royalists;  and  in  1648  the  town 
sustained  a  memorable  siege.  Having  been  obliged  to  surrender  to 
the  royal  forces,  the  city  was  garrisoned  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and 
Lord  Qoring.  Fairfax  soon  arrived,  and  summoned  Lord  Qoring  to 
surrender,  on  whose  refusal  he  proceeded  to  storm  the  city ;  after 
seven  or  eight  hours'  attack  he  changed  his  plans,  and  began  a  most 
rigorous  blockade.  The  Royalists  held  out  for  eleven  weeks,  but  the 
provisions  of  the  place  having  been  consumed,  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Sir  George  Lisle,  and  Sir 
Bernard  Gascoigne  were  condemned  to  death.  Gasooigne  being  a 
foreigner  had  his  sentence  remitted. 

Tlie  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  St.  John's  Abbey,  St  Botolph's  Prioiy, 
the  Moot  Hall,  and  the  churches,  form  the  principal  ancient  and 
public  buildings  of  Colchester.  Of  the  walls  by  wmch  the  city  was 
surrounded,  which  were  one  mile  and  three-quarters  in  circumference^ 
some  detached  portions  exist  The  remains  of  the  castle  stand  upon 
an  eminence  and  form  a  parallelogram.  The  keep  is  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  and  its  walls  are  12  feet  thick.  The  building,  which 
is  a  compound  of  flintstone  and  Roman  brick,  is  so  hard  that  repeated 
attempts  to  demolish  it  for  the  sake  of  the  materials  have  proved 
unsuccessful 

St.  John's  Abbey  was  founded  by  Eudo,  dapifer  or  steward  to 
Henry  I.,  for  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order.  A  handsome  gateway, 
of  the  later  style  of  English  architecture,  is  all  that  now  remains  of 
this  abbey.  In  St  Giles's  church,  adjoining  the  abbey,  is  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  C.  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle. 
St  Botolph's  Priory,  not  far  from  St  John's,  was  founded  by  Enulph 
in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  The  remains  of  the  western 
front  of  its  stately  church  are  highly  interesting.  St  Botolph's 
parish  church  is  a  handsome  modem  erection,  of  wUte  brick,  with  a 
massive  embattled  tower.  The  church  of  St  James,  erected  prior  to 
the  time  of  Edward  II.,  has  a  fine  altarpieoe  representing  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds.  St  Peter^s  church  is  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book  as  the  only  church  then  in  Colchester.  St  Leonard's  church 
is  a  large  and  commodious  structure.  There  are  places  of  worship 
for  Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Unitarians. 
The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1584,  for  which  a  new  school- 
house  has  just  been  built,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about 
1902.  a  year,  and  had  59  scholars  in  1852.  With  the  National  school  a 
Charity  school  has  been  incorporated,  and  the  united  school  has  an 
attendance  of  upwards  of  400  children,  of  whom  more  than  100  are 
clothed  as  well  as  educated.  There  are  also  British,  Infant,  and 
Roman  Catholic  schools.  A  school  endowed  by  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  has  a  library  attached.  A  library  founded  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Harsnett^  archbishop  of  York,  is  in  the  care  of  a  literary 
society  which  meets  once  a  week  in  the  castle.  In  Colchester  are  a 
literary  and  philosophical  society,  with  museum,  a  botanical  and 
horticultural  society,  a  mechanics  institute,  and  numerous  religious 
and  benevolent  associations. 

The  town  of  Colchester  is  pleasantly  situated  close  to  the  river 
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Colne,  over  which  there  are  three  bridgea.  One  of  these,  at  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  town,  is  an  elegant  cast-iron  structure  of 
three  arches,  erected  at  a  cost  of  18002.  The  town  is  lighted  with 
gas,  well  paved,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  water.  The  houses  are 
generally  well  built  The  site  is  considered  healthy :  there  are  good 
walks  and  pleasant  views  in  the  vicinity.  Baize  was  formerly  made 
in  the  town  to  a  considerable  extent  hut  this  branch  of  industry  has 
ceased.  The  silk  manufacture  is  carried  on.  There  are  also  iron  and 
brass-foundries,  machine-works,  coach-works,  rope  and  sail-works, 
breweries,  and  vinegar  and  other  worka  The  oyster  fishery  is  here 
an  important  branch  of  industry.  The  river  Cfolne  is  navigable  to 
the  Hythe,  a  suburb  and  the  port  of  Colchester.  The  subjoined 
statement  shows  the  extent  of  the  shipping  trade  of  the  port  for  the 
year  1852 : — The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Colchester  on  December  31st,  1852,  were— 
sailing  vessels  under  50  tons  187,  tonnage  8950 ;  above  50  tons  65, 
tonnage  7156;  and  one  steam  vessel  of  23  tona  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  veosels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1852  were 
as  follows  : — Coasting  trade :  inwards  657,  tonnage  50,281 ;  outwards 
305,  tonnage  13,866.  Colonial  and  foreign  trade :  inwiurds  46,  tonnage 
2748 ;  outwards  31,  tonnage  2308. 

Colchester  has  a  plentiAil  supply  of  fish.  The  principal  market 
for  com  and  cattle  is  on  Saturday :  another  is  held  on  Wednesday 
for  poulti^  and  fruit  Vegetables  are  extensively  raised  on  the 
neighbounng  groimds.  Several  annual  fairs  are  held.  A  county 
court,  quarter  sessions,  and  meetings  of  justices  are  held  in  Colchester. 
There  is  a  savmgs  bank  in  the  town. 

(Morant,  Euex;  Wright^  Bttex,)  ' 

COLCHIS,  a  country  of  Asia,  extending  along  th^  eastern  shore  of 
the  Euxine  Sea,  from  Uie  town  of  Trapeeus,  according  to  Strabo ;  or 
from  the  Phasis  according  to  Ptolemseus.  Pityus  was  the  most  southern 
town  in  Colchis,  and  Dioseoriaa  the  most  northern,  the  distance  between 
the  two,  according  to  Arrian,  being  about  350  stadia.  It  was  bounded 
N.  by  the  Caucasus,  S.  by  Annenia,  R  by  Iberia,  and  W.  by  the 
Euxine.  The  name  Colchis  appears  in  the  early  l^ends  of  the  Greeks 
as  connected  with  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the  story  of 
Jason  and  Medea. 

The  chief  river  of  Colohis  was  the  Phasis  (now  called  Fas  and 
Rioni),  which  receiving  the  small  streams  of  the  Glaucus  and  Hippus 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains  flows  into  the  Euxine  Sea.  Among 
the  most  important  cities  were  Pityus,  the  great  mart  of  the  district ; 
Phasis,  on  the  river  ol  the  same  name^  where  the  Aiigonauts  are  said 
to  have  landed ;  Aea,  on  the  Phasis ;  Cy  tn,  or  Cutatisium  (now  Kchitais 
or  Kutais),  the  traditional  birthplace  of  Medea ;  and  Dioscurias,  a  sea- 
port originally  founded  by  a  colony  from  Miletus,  but  under  the  Romans, 
who  rebuilt  it  on  or  near  the  old  site,  it  was  called  Sebastopolisi  Colchis 
was  a  very  fertile  district^  and  abounded  in  timber  (which  was  well 
adapted  for  Bhip*building),  in  various  kinds  of  fruits,  and  in  herap^ 
flax>  wax,  pitch,  and  gold-dust  The  inhabitants  were  famed  for  their 
linen  manufactures,  which  formed  a  considerable  article  of  export 
The  honey,  whidi  Strabo  (p.  498,  h)  represents  as  being  very  bitter, 
produced  violent  and  even  fatal  effects  on  tiie  Greeks  who  eat  of  it 
during  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand ;  it  deprived  them  of  their 
senses,  disabled  them  from  standing  upright,  occasioned  vomiting,  &a, 
but  finally  all  recovered.  (Xenophon,  '  Anab.,'  iv.  s.  20.)  The  rich- 
ness of  the  country  in  silver  and  gold  mines  was  probably  the  cause 
of  the  Aigonautic  expedition.  The  pheasant  {PhoBiana  amt)  derives 
its  name  from  its  native  place,  the  banks  of  the  Phasis. 

The  Colchi  were  originally  from  Egypt,  according  to  Herodotus 
(ii.  104),  and  part  of  the  army  with  which  Sesostris  invaded  Soythia. 
The  facts  on  which  he  founds  his  opinion  are — similarity  of  physical 
features,  of  language,  and  of  peculiar  customs,  such  as  oiroumoision. 
The  curled  hair  and  swarthy  complexion,  on  which  Herodotus  relies 
in  support  of  his  position,  seem  nowever  no  longer  to  exist  in  Min- 
grelia.  The  Colchians  were  divided  into  numerous  clans  or  tribes, 
settled  chiefly  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  The  Machelones, 
Henischi,  Zydretae,  and  Lazi  lived  south  of  Phasis ;  north  of  it  were  the 
Apsidse,  the  Abasd  (whose  name  remains  in  Abbasia),  the  Samigae, 
and  the  Coraxi ;  and  the  Coli,  Melanchlseoi,  Geloni,  and  Suani  along 
the  Caucasus  Mountains  to  the  north  and  west ;  and  the  Mosohi  amoDg 
the  Moschici  Montes,  an  offset  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  south  east  of 
Colchis. 

Colchis  was  governed  by  kings  when  we  first  read  of  it  Helius  is 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  as  king  before  the  Argonautio  expedition. 
iEetes  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  45,  d)  as  king  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition.  Colchis  was  afterwards  divided  into  several  small  king- 
doms or  states  (Strabo,  45,  d),  and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it  till  the 
time  of  Xenophon,  who  ('Anabasis,'  v.  6,  87)  speaks  of  a  son  or 
grandson  of  .£etes  as  reigning  over  the  Phasiani  The  Colchi  were 
not  then  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire,  but  were  independent 
(Xen.,  'Anab.,  viL  8,  25.)  They  opposed  the  Greeks  in  the  retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand.  Mithridates  afterwards  subdued  Colchis,  and  the 
government  was  administered  by  prgefects,  one  of  whom,  Moaphemee, 
was  Strabo's  uncle.  (Strabo,  p.  449,  a.)  Under  the  early  emperors 
the  family  of  Polemon  (son  and  successor  of  Phamaoes,  son  of  Mithri- 
dates) reigned  over  the  Colchians.  (Strabo,  p.  499,  a.)  Under  both 
the  western  and  eastern  empires  the  Romans  occupied  the  coast  by 
numerous  castles  and  faotorieaL  so  as  to  command  the  valuable  trada 
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of  tlie  coimtiy.  In  the  6th  century  Colobis  was  commonly  called 
Ten*a  Lazica,  from  the  Lasi,  one  of  the  Colchian  tribes. 

Colchis  seems  to  have  comprised  the  whole  of  rnqdem  Mingrelia, 
parts  of  Imeritia  and  Abba.<«ia,  and  the  narrow  strip  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  east  of  Trebizond.  In  this  latter  district  thert 
is  still  a  numerous  and  warlike  people  oalled  Laz,  from  whom  the 
district  is  sometimes  oalled  Lazistan,  and  the  ooast-range,  which 
divides  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Choruk-su,  the  Lazistan  Mountains. 
[Armevla.] 

OOLDINQHAM.    rBBBWiOKSHiRE.] 

COLDSTREAM.    [Bebwiokshibx.] 

COLE  AH.    FAlo^bib.] 

COLEFORD.      [0L0UCB8TEBSHIBB.1 

COLEORTOy.    [Leicestebshibe.] 

COLERAINE,  county  of  Londonderryi  Ireland;  partly  in  the 
parish  of  Killowen  and  barony  of  Coleraine,  and  partly  in  the  parish 
bt  Coleraine  and  barony  of  the  north-east  liberties  of  Coleraine ;  a 
sea-port  and  post-town,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union ;  is  distant  146  miles  N.  from  Dublin. 
The  population  in  1851  was  5920,  exclusive  of  842  inmates  of  the 
Union  workhouse.  Coleraine  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  paving,  lighting,  &c.,  of  the  town  are  imder  the  care 
of  21  town  oommiflsioners.  Coleraine  Poor^Law  Union  comprises  20 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  112,866  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  48,021. 

Coleraine  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Bum,  at  a  distance 
of  4  miles  from  the  sea.  The  principal  part  of  the  town  is  on  the 
right  bank,  and  consists  of  a  central  square  called  the  Diamond,  with 
several  leading  streets  diveiiging  from  it.  The  bridge  connecting  this 
portion  of  the  town  with  the  suburb  of  Killowen  or  Waterside  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  is  a  stone  structure  of  three  archer  288  feet 
long  and  82  feet  in  breadth,  erected  at  a  cost  of  14,500^  There  is  a 
great  thoroughfare  by  this  road  between  the  northern  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Antrim  and  Londonderry.  The  parish  churches  of  Killo- 
wen and  ColerHine  stand  in  the  respective  divisions  on  either  side  of 
the  river.  Thtre  are  also  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  and  six 
meetiug-houRes  of  various  denominations  of  Diesenters,  an  Endowed 
school,  a  National  Model  school,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  old  court- 
house and  town-hall  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Diamond.  There  is 
•  new  market-place  with  a  oommodious  market-house.  The  town  is 
lighted  with  gas.  Vessels  of  200  tons  burden  can  ascend  the  river  to 
the  quay ;  but  the  principal  maritime  trade  of  Coleraine  is  conducted 
horn  the  harbour  of  Port  Rush,  6  miles  distant  on  the  coast  near  the 
embouchure  of  the  river.  At  Port  Rush  is  a  harbour  formed  by  two 
piers  of  800  feet  and  650  feet  in  length,  inclosing  an  area  of  8  acre% 
with  from  15  feet  to  20  feet  of  wat«r  at  the  wharfs.  The  customs 
duties  of  the  Coleraine  district  in  1851  amoimted  to  67882. :  the  excise 
duties  amounted  to  87,240^  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  in  1852  were : — Under  60  tons  11,  tonnage  270 1 
above  50  tons  1,  tonnage  *76.  The  entries  and  clearances  at  the  port 
in  the  coasting  and  cross-channel  trade  in  1852  were : — Sailing  vessels, 
iLwards  162,  tonnage  7145 ;  outwards  20,  tonnage  716 :  steam  vesseli^ 
inwards  877,  tonnage  104,682;  outwards  207,  tonnage  57,087.  In 
the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  there  entered  12  vessels  of  2879  tons, 
and  cleared  6  vessels  of  1228  tons.  The  principal  trade  is  the  manu- 
facture and  bleaching  of  linens  and  the  salmon-fishery.  A  fine 
description  of  linen  manufifuitured  here  is  known  as  '  Golendnes.' 
The  annual  sales  of  linens  are  estimated  at  600,0001.  The  fisheries  (of 
■almou  and  eel)  are  the  property  of  the  Irish  Society,  who  farm  them 
out  at  an  annual  rent  of  1 2002.  Upwards  of  800  persons  are  employed 
as  water-bailiffs  in  the  protection  of  the  Bann  and  its  tributaries^ 
Fairs  are  held  on  May  12th,  July  5th,  and  November  8rd;  markets 
are  held  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  There  are 
tanneries,  bleach-grounds,  pap^r-mills,  and  soap  and  candle  works. 
Quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Londonderry  are  held 
here  in  rotation;  and  petty  sessions  fortnightly.  Coleraine  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  arrangement  is  the  seat  of  a  Presbytexy  of  the 
Qenei«I  Assembly,  consisting  of  16  congregations. 

Coleraine  is  remarkable  in  early  Irish  history  as  the  place  in  which 
Patrick  found  a  Christian  bishop  already  located  on  his  first  progress 
through  the  northern  parts  of  Ireland.  A  oastle  vru  built  here  in 
1213  bv  Thomas  Mac  Uchtred,  a  Scottish  adventurer.  One  of  De 
Courcy  s  followers,  called  De  Sendall,  also  erected  a  oastle  very  soon 
after  the  conquest  The  present  town  stands  on  the  site  selected  by 
the  Irish  Society  in  1618.  It  was  at  first  foitified  by  an  earthen  waU 
irith  bastions.  The  place  held  out  against  the  rebels  in  1641.  In 
1683  the  whole  customs  of  the  port  amounted  to  only  181.  9s.  $\d. 
The  neighbourhood  is  rich  and  well  cultivated.  A  tsiXl  of  the  Ba^n 
over  a  ledge  of  rock  12  feet  high,  at  the  Cutts,  about  a  mile  above  tha 
town,  adds  considerably  to  the  picturesque  interest  of  the  environs. 

COLESHILL.    [Wabwiokbhibb.] 

COLIGNY.    [Aiw.] 

OOLINSBURGH.    [PiraraiBB.] 

eOLL  ISLAND.    [Aboylbshibb.] 

COLLIN,  properly  KOLLIN,  a  town  hi  Bohemia,  is  situated  on 
the  Elbe,  in  49'  59'  N.  lat.,  15''  10'  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  89  miles 
by  railway  E.  f^m  Prague,  and  contains  about  6000  inhabitants. 
Lsxge  quantities  of  garnets,  topaees,  and  cameliana  are  found  in  the 


vicinity  and  polished  here.  In  the  neighbourhood,  between  the  castle 
of  Chotzemitz  and  the  Tillage  of  PUnian,  Marshall  Daun,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Austrian  army,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Frederick 
the  Great  on  the  18th  of  June  1757. 

Collin  is  a  station  on  the  railway  firom  Vienna  to  Prague.  It  oon- 
tains  a  grammar  school,  cotton  imd  potash  factories,  a  Capuchin 
monastery,  a  church  and  a  town-hall,  both  in  the  gothio  style,  and  a 
eastle  with  grounds  and  a  botanical  garden  attached  to  it.  The  town 
is  well  builC  surrounded  by  walls,  and  finely  placed  upon  an  elevated 
rock,  beneath  which  the  Elbe  has  a  considerable  falL 

COLLON.    [Louth.] 

COLLONGEa    [AiN.l 

COLLUMPTON,  or  CULLOMPTON,  Devonshire,  a  market-town 
in  tbe  parish  of  Oollumpton  and  hundred  of  Ha3rridge,  in  50*"  51' 
K.  lat.,  8^  28'  W.  long.,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Culm,  a  tributary  of  the  Bxe;  distant  10)  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from 
Exeter,  160  miles  W.RW.  from  London  bv  road,  and  18l|  miles  by 
the  Great  Western  and  South  Devon  railways.  The  population  in 
1851  was  2765.  CoUumpton  ui  a  town  of  some  antiquity.  Tbe  town 
is  of  considerable  size ;  the  main  street,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the 
Exeter  and  Taunton  road,  is  about  a  mile  long.  The  parish  church, 
a  handsome  edifice  of  the  14th  oentury,  was  carefully  restored  in  1849. 
It  has  a  very  rich  screen.  A  chapel  on  the  south  side  erected  in  1528 
by  John  Lane,  a  clothier^  is  remarkable  for  the  sculpture  on  the 
exterior,  which  represents  the  implements  then  used  in  the  making  of 
doth.  The  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Uni- 
tarians have  places  of  worship  in  the  town.  There  are  a  National 
school  and  a  Mental  Improvement  society.  The  woollen  manufacture^ 
particnlariy  that  of  sei-ge,  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  CoUumpton. 
The  market-day  is  Saturday ;  a  monthly  market  recently  established 
is  held  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month :  furs  are  held  in  May  and 
November.    Petty  sessions  are  held  once  a  month. 

COLMAR,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin,  in  France, 
stands  on  the  Lauoh  and  the  Fecht,  both  tributaries  of  the  111,  a 
feeder  of  the  Rhine,  at  a  distance  of  852  miles  KS.B.  from  Paris  by 
railway  through  Strasbourg,  40  miles  by  railway  S.  from  Strasbourg, 
49  miles  N.N.W.  from  B&le.  in  48^  4'  41"  N.  lat,  7**  21'  43'  E.  long.,  and 
has  19,158  inhabitants,  including  the  whole  oommunei  In  a  straight 
line  the  distance  from  Colmar  to  Paris  is  only  250  miles. 

The  town,  which  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  plain  near  the  foot  of 
the  Vosges  Mountains,  has  well-built  houses,  but  the  streets  are  ill 
laid  out ;  they  are  however  kept  clean  by  small  streams  from  the 
Lauch  and  the  Feohi  It  is  entered  by  three  gates,  those  of  Brisach, 
B&le,  and  Roufihe.  The  Plaoe-de-la-Cathedrale  is  the  principal  square, 
and  in  it  Uie  weekly  market  is  held.  Boulevards  planted  with  trees 
surround  the  town,  and  there  are  several  handsome  promenadee  on 
the  south  side  of  the  town,  outside  the  gate  of  B4le.  The  cathedral 
is  the  most  remarkable  building;  the  tower  is  ascended  by  303  stepi^ 
and  on  the  inside  of  its  walls  inscriptions  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
apd  German  recount  the  dread^l  ravages  of  the  plague  of  1541.  The 
other  objects  worth  notice  are  the  court-house,  town-house,  college 
(which  has  a  library  of  86,000  volumes,  and  a  collection  of  paintings 
on  wood  by  Martin  Sohon,  Albert  Diirer,  and  others),  the  institution 
for  deaf-mutes,  hospital,  theatre,  museum,  and  the  beautiful  church 
of  the  Dominicans,  in  the  nave  of  which  the  corn-market  was  not 
long  ago  held.  The  high  coiurt  for  the  departments  of  Haut-Rhin 
and  Bas-Rhin  is  held  in  the  town,  which  has  also  tribunals  of  first 
instance  and  ol  commeree. 

Colmar  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  cotton  manufactures  in 
F^ranoe.  The  machinery  of  its  numerous  factories  is  chiefly  moved 
by  the  mountain-streams  above  named,  but  steam  is  idso  largely 
employed.  All  descriptions  of  cotton-goods,  as  well  as  cloth,  hosiery, 
ribands,  room-paper,  and  leather,  are  manufactured.  The  town  has 
also  large  cotton-printing  and  eottou-spinning  establishments ;  and  a 
brisk  trade  in  corn,  wine,  iron,  groceries,  Ac.  Before  a.d.  1220  Colmar 
was  a  mere  village.  In  that  year  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  town. 
It  was  enlarged  in  1262,  and  soon  after  was  made  an  imperial  free 
town,  and  disputed  with  Bnaisheim  the  precedency  among  the  towns 
of  Upper  Alsace.  In  1652  it  was  surrounded  with  fortifications, 
which  were  considerably  augmented  at  a  subsequent  period.  The 
Swedes  took  Colmar  in  1632.  Louis  Xiy.  took  it  in  1673  and  razed 
the  fortifications.  It  was  united  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick. 
Colmar  was  formerly  included  in  the  diocese  of  B&le. 

{JHctionnaire  de  la  France  ;  AnniMire  pour  VAn  1858.) 

COLMARS.    [Alpes,  Basses.]  ^ 

COLMONBLL.     rATRSHiRB.] 

COLNBRdOK.    [Bdckinohamshirb.] 

COLNE,  Lancashire,  ai)  ancient  market  and  manufiacturing  town 
in  the  parish  of  Whalley  and  hundred  of  Blackburn,  is  situated  on  an 
elevated  ridge  near  the  river  Calmer,  in  58"  51'  N,  lat,  2*  9'  W.  long. ; 
distant  85  miles  S.B.  by  E.  firom  Lancaster.  218  miles  N-N-W.  from 
London  by  road,  and  222  miles  by  the  Nojth- Western  and  East  Lan* 
esshire  railways.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Colne  iv\  1851  was 
6644.  The  government  of  the  town  is  in  th©  han^s  of  the  county 
magistrates.  The  livings  are  perpetual  puracies  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  diocese  of  Manchester. 

Colne  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  although  antic^ufiries  ^re 
not  agreed  as  to  the  date  of  its  origin.    The  town  was  known  in  the 


lias 


COLOCZA. 


COLOGNE, 


SSI 


oommencdttient  of  thb  14th  dttitiirjr  at  a  sMt  of  the  woollen  nuu&ti- 
fActure.  At  present  oottoii'Bpmiiiiig  attd  the  mhking  of  printed 
calicoes  and  mousselines  de  laine  axe  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
place.  Colne  has  increased  very  much  in  the  course  of  the  present 
century.  Several  limestone  and  slate  quarries  and  oDal-pits  are  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  passes  near  the 
town.  The  church  is  ancient ;  it  has  been  several  times  repaired^  the 
last  time  in  1815.  Several  district  ohurbhes  have  been  erected  since 
1885.  The  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists  have  places  of  worship  in  Colne.  The  Free  Orammat 
school  is  of  ancient  foundation :  at  this  school  Archbishop  Tillotson 
was  iu  part  educated.  There  are  several  National  schools,  and  a 
savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held.  Many  interes;iiig  old  man- 
sions  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  market-day  is  Wednesday. 
Fairs  are  held  in  March,  May,  and  October  for  cattle,  and  iu  Decem- 
ber chiefly  for  woollen  and  fancy  goods  ]  a  fiur  for  cattle  is  held  also 
on  the  last  Wednesday  of  every  month. 

COLOCZA  (Kalocsa,  Kalotscha),  a  town  in  Hutigary,  is  situated  in 
a  swampy  plain,  on  a  small  arm  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  nea^ 
46**  32'  N.  lat.,  10**  0'  K  long.,  and  has  about  6000  inhabitants.  It  is 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  The  most  striking  buildings  are  the  palace 
of  the  archbishop,  which  resembles  a  fortress,  and  contains  a  library 
of  80,000  volumes ;  and  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Annunciation. 
To  the  archbisboprio  of  Colocaa  is  united  the  bishopric  of  Bacs,  the 
metropolitan  chapter  of  which  has  its  seat  also  here.  The  town  has 
an  archiepisoopal  lyceum,  with  a  theological  seminary;  a  Piarist 
college,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  gramniar  school.  The  librai^r  contains 
a  Manuscript  called  the  'Colocsa  Codex  of  Old  German  Poems,' 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century. 
This  valuable  work  is  written  and  illuminated  on  beautiful  parch- 
ment, contains  836  pages,  and  comprises  15  poem%  consisting  in  all 
of  54,000  verses.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  breeding 
of  horses  and  cattle,  and  in  the  Danubd  fishery.  Steamers  plybig  on 
the  Danube  stop  opposite  Kalocsa. 

COLOGNE  (Coin  and  Kolu),  an  ancient  and  fortified  cii^  in  Prussia, 
capital  of  the  government  or  administrative  circle  of  Cologne,  in  the 
Rhein-Provins,  is  situated  in  50**  564'  N.  lat.,  6"*  57'  62^  B.  long., 
212  miles  by  raUway  E.  from  Ostende,  890  miles  fi.N.E.  from  Berlin 
by  railway  through  Hanover  and  Magdeburg;  and  had  in  1858, 100,000 
inhabitants,  including  the  garrison  and  the  suburb  of  Deutt,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  city  extends  in  a  cresoent^hape  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  lofty  wall  about  six 
miles  in  circuit,  defended  by  88  towers,  and  surrounded  with  ram- 
parts and  deep  ditches.  It  has  24  gates  on  the  land  and  water  sides, 
and  in  front  of  the  7  priAcipal  gates  strong  redoubts  have  been 
erected.  Cologne  oocupies  the  site  of  the  Oppidum  Ubiorum,  or 
chief  town  of  the  Ubii,  a  German  nation  (Tacitu%  '  Ann.'  L  86).  This 
town  was  a  Roman  station,  and  subsequently  a  colonia^  under  the 
name  of  Colonia  Agrippina,  or  Agrippinensis,  so  called  by  the 
emperor  Claudius  in  honour  of  his  wife  Agrippina,  who  was  bom 
here  while  her  father  Gtermauicus  commanded  in  these  parts.  Agrip- 
pina adorned  it  with  an  amphitheatre,  temples,  aqueducts,  Ac.,  the 
ruins  of  which  may  still  be  traced.  It  soon  became  a  very  large  and 
important  city,  and  the  chief  town  of  Germania  SeouUda.  Yitellius 
was  at  Colonia  when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor.  Trajan  also,  on  the 
death  of  Nerva  A.D.  98,  assumed  the  purple  here.  Colonia  continued 
to  be  the  capital  of  Lower  Rhenish  Gaul  till  A.D.  830,  about  which 
time  it  was  ti^en  by  the  Franks ;  it  was  recovered  however  by  Julian, 
about  A.D.  856,  and  was  then  a  strongly  fortified  place.  The  Fnmks 
took  permanent  possession  of  it  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  century, 
and  Childeric,  Chlodowig,  and  others  of  their  kings  resided  in  it. 
After  a  frequent  change  of  masters  it  was  annexed  to  the  Gtonnan 
empire  in  870.  Some  remains  of  "the  Roman  walls  are  still  seen,  and 
the  gate  called  Pfaffen  Porte  is  supposed  to  be  the  Porta  Claudia. 
Many  statues  and  sarcophagi  have  been  found  with  the  inscription 
C.  C.  A.  A.  Colonia  Claudia  Augiista  Agrippinensium ;  and  there  are 
many  traces  of  Roman  roads  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  old  town 
of  Cologne  was  that  which  was  inclosed  with  wails  by  the  Romans, 
and  was  called,  till  near  the  close  of  the  12th  century, '  Ci vitas  intra 
Coloniam.'    About  A.D.  1180  a  new  wall  inclosed  the  suburbs. 

Cologne  took  part  in  some  of  the  many  disputes  which  arose  in  the 
German  empire,  and  was  besieged  by  Henry  V.  for  its  attachment  to 
his  father  Henry  IV. ;  and  afterwards  unsuccessfully  by  Philip  of 
Swabia,  for  having  proclaimed  his  rival  Otto  IV.  In  1849  the  prin- 
cipal Jews  of  Cologne,  anticipating  the  same  fearful  persecutions  as 
in  other  places,  shut  themselves  up  with  their  wives  and  children, 
and  set  fire  to  their  houses ;  upon  this  the  surviving  Jews  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  city,  and  though  they  subaequently  obtained 
permission  to  return,  they  were  sgain  obliged  to  quit  it  in  1429. 

Cologne  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  cities  of  the 
Hanseatic  league.  In  the  13th  century  it  could  muster  an  armed 
force  of  30,000  men,  and  its  population  amounted  to  150,000.  When 
the  HaUseatie  league  engaged  in  a  war  with  England  in  1452,  Cologne 
sided  with  England,  on  which  account  it  was  formally  excluded  from 
the  league ;  but  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1474,  it  was  re-admitted  to  this  privilege  upon  the  intercession  of 
the  emperor  Frederick  IIL  During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  com- 
merce of  Cologne  was  extremely  flourishing.    In  the  llih  oeutury  the 


Ooibgnese  vesiela  eanied  Rhenish  wine%  oohi,  flour,  malt,  beer,  linea, 

and  other  Gtorman  produce  to  all  cbuntries  lying  od  the  Ofermah 

Ocean  aud  the  Baltic^  to  England,  Fbmcii,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 

,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Bnnia,  and  brotight  bade  ti^e  ph>duetions  «f 

'  those  eonntries. 

The  trade  of  Cologne  with  England  at  this  eariy  period  was  very  conii- 
derable,  and  King  John  conceded  to  the  mbrehants  of  Cologne  commer- 
cial privileges  rarely  granted  to  his  own  subjects.  Cologne  had  a  Uige 
fiftctory  in  Norway  and  another  in  the  Netheriands ;  and  after  1209 
all  vessels  navigating  the  RlUne  were  obliged  to  unload  their  cargoes 
at  Cologne,  whence  they  were  conveyed  in  its  own  ships.  The  arts  and 
sciences  were  equally  flourisbiu!?,  partly  it  is  supposed  in  coniiequeUce 
of  frequent  intercourse  with  Italy;  and  its  university,  suppressed 
during  the  French  occupation  of  the  city,  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  Germany.  The  specimens  of  its  architecture,  paintings  on  ^lass^ 
sculptures,  and  pictures,  which  still  exist,  attest  the  perfection  which 
its  artists  had  attained.  The  manner  in  which  the  carnival  ii  cele- 
brated, and  the  amusement  of  the  puppet  theatre,  are  proofs  of  a 
former  close  connection  with  Italy.  Inte.ntine  divisions,  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews,  the  public  destruction  of  its  looms,  which  compelled 
their  owners  to  emigrate,  and  various  other  onusea,  hastened  its 
decline.  Another  and  perhaps  a  leading  cause  of  the  decline  of  this 
dty  was  the  olosbig  of  thb  navigation  of  ths  Rhine  by  the  Dutch  m 
the  16th  century.  The  testrictiun  was  removed  in  1887,  and  Cologne, 
which  is  now  a  free  port,  trades  directly  with  foreign  countries,  anA 
sesrgoing  ships  are  built  in  it  Cologne  ceased  to  be  a  free  town  Soon 
after  the  first  French  revolution.  The  French  took  the  city,  shut 
up  the  monasteries,  and  plundered  several  of  the  churches  and  oolleo- 
tions  in  the  tuwii,  which  they  made  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  Rder  from  1801  to  1814.  At  the  peace  Cologne  and  its  depen- 
dencies fell  to  Prussia. 

Cologne  is  divided  into  four  sections,  and  is  built  in  a  veiy  irre- 
gular manner;  the  streets,  many  of  which  still  retain  their  Roman 
nimes,  are  generally  narrow,  dark,  and  crooked,  and  paved  with  basalts 
Of  late  yters  however  many  of  tiie  streetci  have  been  widened  and 
neatly  paved,  new  houses  built  and  old  ones  repaired,  bo  that  the  town 
is  less  dirty  than  it  formerly  was.  A  large  portion  of  the  area  within 
the  walls  is  now  occupied  by  neglected  fields  and  gardens,  the  onue 
well-tilled  property  of  the  conventual  houses.  It  contains  25  churches, 
8  chapels,  a  synagogue,  and  many  other  public  buildings.  The  Cathe- 
dral is  the  most  magnificent  monument  of  gothio  architecture  iu  the 
world.  The  name  of  the  architect  who  furnished  the  original  plan 
(which  still  exists),  ii  unknown,  but  the  structure  was  begun  in  1218 
by  Archbishop  Conrad  of  Hochstedten.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
500  feet  in  length  and  200  feet  in  breadth;  the  roof  rests  on  100 
columns^  of  which  the  four  central  ones  are  80  feet  in  circumference. 
The  only  part  however  which  was  finished  uutil  the  present  century 
trss  tile  splendid  choir  (which  is  180  feet  high),  with  its  surrounding 
chapels  and  its  superb  painted  glass  windows.  Of  the  two  towers^ 
which  were  intended  to  have  beoi  500  feet  in  height,  one  was  raised 
only  half  this  elevation,  and  the  other  not  more  than  21  feet.  But 
by  the  muniflcenoe  of  the  Prussian  government,  and  by  means  of 
■ubsoriptions,  the  works  have  been  pushed  on  ivith  vigour,  especially 
since  1842,  and  the  body  of  this  magnifioent  cathedral  was  solemnly 
opened  in  presence  of  the  Archduke  Johann  of  Austria  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  on  the  15th  of  August  1848,  the  600th  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  building.  The  choir  contains  the  tombs  of  Arch- 
bishop Conrad,  its  founder,  and  Maiy  de  Medicis ;  and  abounds  in  relics 
and  curiosities,  especially  the  chapel  of  the  Three  Kings,  which  is 
richly  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  Among  the  other 
interesting  churches  are  those  of  St.  Ursula,  St.  Columba,  the  Annun- 
ciation, St.  (hereon,  and  St.  Peter,  which  last  contains  the  Crucifixion 
of  Peter  painted  by  Rubens.  The  other  buildings  of  note  are — the 
ancient  Carthusian  convent,  the  town-hall,  the  Gurzenich,  where  the 
several  diets  of  the  German  empire  formerly  met,  the  archiepisocpid 
palace,  the  court-house,  the  exchange,  theatre,  museum,  the  Roman 
tower,  fta  Between  Cologne  and  Deutz  (which  is  included  in  the 
line  of  fortifications)  is  a  bridge  which  rests  on  89  pontoons,  and  is 
1250  paces  long.  A  bridgd  is  we  believe  in  course  of  oonstruction 
between  Cologne  and  Deutz,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  rail* 
ways  on  eabh  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

Cologne  is  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  varionl 
public  boards.  It  contains  two  gymnasia;  has  several  good  libra- 
ries; collections  of  Roman  antiquities,  manuscripts,  coins,  natural 
history,  ko. ;  aUd  a  great  number  of  educational  establishments. 

The  manufiiotures  of  Cologne  are  cotton-yams,  cotton-goods, 
hosiery,  woollens,  silks,  velvets,  tobacco,  brandy  and  sphits,  Kau  d6 
Cologne,  of  which  above  a  milUon  bottles  are  annually  exported,  ko. 
Being  a  free  port,  and  having  communication  by  railway  with  Belgium 
and  various  paria  of  Germany,  Cologne  has  an  important  tnuisit 
trade  in  home  and  foreign  produce,  which  has  greatly  contributed  to 
its  present  prosperity.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  sre  several  boal- 
mines,  and  abundance  of  a  particularly  fine  sort  of  porcelaizl-earth 
and  potter^s  day.  Steamers  ply  regularly  between  Cologne  and  the 
towns  along  the  Rhine. 

Cologne  gave  title  to  a  bishop  from  A.D.  814  to  the  8th  century, 
when  &e  see  was  raised  to  an  archbishopric  In  the  14th  centurjf 
the  archbishops  were  made  Electors  of  the  Gsirman  eiUpire;  thsjr 
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were  further  styled  archchancellorB  of  the  empire  in  Italy,  and  held 
the  third  rank  among  epieoopal  Electors.  The  last  elector  of  Cologne 
was  Maximilian,  who  died  in  1801.  The  electorate  comprised  a  large 
territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  now  included  in  the  Rhein- 
Provinz ;  a  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Westphalia,  of  which  Arensberg 
was  the  capital,  and  the  county  of  Recklinghausen.  The  archbishops 
of  Cologne  formerly  resided  at  Bonn.     [Bonn.] 

The  government  or  administratiYe  division  of  Cologne  comprises 
an  area  of  1632  square  miles,  and  had  at  the  end  of  1849  a  population 
of  497,330,  of  whom  about  siz-seyenthB  are  Catholics.  [Rhein- 
Pbovinz.] 

COLOMBIA  is  the  name  which  was  adopted  by  the  northern 
countries  of  South  America  in  1819,  when  New  Qranada  and  Vene- 
zuela united  and  established  one  central  goyemment  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  tiie  Spanish  government.  In  1829  Venezuela  renounced 
the  union,  and  constituted  itself  a  separate  republic.  After  the  resig- 
nation of  Bolivar  in  1830  it  again  joined  New  Granada;  but  this 
union  lasted  only  a  short  time.  In  November  1831  a  new  separation 
took  place,  and  Colombia  was  divided  into  the  three  republics  of 
Ecuador,  New  Qranada,  and  Venezuela. 

COLOMBO,  or  COLUMBO,  an  episcopal  city,  the  capital  and  seat 
of  the  British  government  in  Ceylon,  is  situated  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  island,  in  6**  59'  N.  lat.,  60*>  4'  E.  long.,  368  miles  &W.  from 
Madras.  The  population,  which  is  composed  of  Europeans,  burghers, 
Malabars,  Singhalese,  and  Moors,  besides  some  Malaysy  Chinese,  ParseeSy 
Caffirees,  and  Pattangs,  amounts  to  about  40,000. 

The  fort  of  Colombo  is  on  a  promontory,  two-thirds  of  the  extent 
of  which  is  washed  by  the  sea.  It  has  a  circuit  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter,  and  is  defended  by  eight  principal  bastions,  four  of  which  are 
towards  the  sea,  and  three  face  a  lake  and  command  the  narrow 
approach  from  the  town.  Towards  the  land  the  fort  is  surrounded 
with  a  deep  moat,  and  a  lake  bordering  on  the  glacis  adds  to  the 
strength  of  the  place.  On  the  side  of  the  sea,  where  the  surf  does 
not  render  a  landing  impracticable,  every  part  is  well  commanded  by 
the  batteries.  Inside  the  fort  are  sevend  straight  and  regular  streets. 
The  residence  of  the  governor,  called  the  '  Queen's  house,'  is  in  King- 
street  ;  and  behind  it  is  the  lighthouse,  a  handsome  edifice,  the  light 
of  which  is  97  feet  above  the  level  of  tiie  sea.  The  principal  govern- 
ment offices  and  courts  are  within  the  fort ;  also  an  English  church, 
a  public  library,  a  medical  museum,  an  hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum 
a  well-arranged  prison,  besides  hotels  and  numerous  shops.  A  fine 
statue  of  Sir  Edward  Barnes  has  been  recently  erected. 

The  lake  before  alluded  to  being  connected  by  canals  with  the 
Mutwal  River,  almost  insulates  the  town.  In  the  centre  of  the  lake 
is  a  piece  of  land  called  Slave  Island,  covered  with  oocoa-nut  trees, 
and  easy  of  access  from  the  town  or  fort  by  a  small  stone  bridge.  It 
is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Ceylon  Rifle  regiment. 

Colombo  has  a  small  semicircular  harbour  admitting  vessels  not 
exceeding  200  tons.  Ships  of  larger  burden  anchor  in  the  roads. 
The  town  is  regularly  built»  with  several  streets,  the  chief  of  them 
running  east  and  west,  and  the  others  at  right  angles  to  them.  The 
houses  are  built  of  cabook,  white- washed,  and  present  a  good  appear- 
ance. The  pittah,  or  black  town,  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  fort;  it 
consists  of  two  principal  and  several  cross  streets,  some  of  which  have 
a  row  of  trees  on  each  side. 

Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  supreme  court-house,  and  the 
various  public  offices.  There  is  also  a  library  belonging  to  the 
buighers,  a  small-pox  hospital,  a  masonic  hall,  and  a  number  of  reli- 
gious edifices.  Trinity  church  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Colombo  in  1846.  There  are  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  the  Dutch  Protestants,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Dutch  church,  erected  in  1746,  ia  a  lofty 
cruciform  building,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  A  college 
waa  established  here  some  years  back  by  the  Bishop  of  Colombo  for 
training  native  clergy,  cateclusta,  and  schoolmasters.  There  are  also 
the  government  academy  or  college,  and  several  other  schools,  a 
savings  bank,  and  many  religious  and  benevolent  institutions.  The 
diocese  of  Colombo  includes  the  whole  island.  The  Bishop  of 
Colombo  has  now  an  allowance  of  2000/.  a  year  from  the  East  India 
Company. 

The  commerce,  external  and  iatemal,  which  is  very  extensive,  has 
been  noticed  under  Cetlok.  The  exports  to  Europe  are  cinnamon, 
pepper,  co£fee,  cocoa-nut  oil,  plumbago,  cordage,  arrack,  cardamoms, 
elephants'  tusks,  deer  horns,  tortoiseidiells,  ebony,  satin-wood,  &c.; 
and  the  imports  consist  of  articles  of  European  manufehcture.  There 
are  now  at  Colombo  large  establishments  for  crushing  the  cocoa-nut 
by  steam  power,  and  the  manufacture  of  oocoa-nut  oil,  besides  several 
native  presses.  The  quantity  of  oocoa-nut  oil  now  exported  to 
England  from  Colombo  is  very  great.  At  Colombo  are  fine  cinnamon 
gardens ;  and  between  Colombo  and  Kandy  is  the  government  botanical 
garden. 

The  climate  of  Colombo,  which  is  very  salubrious,  has  been  spoken 
of  under  Cetlon. 

COLORADO  RIVER.    [California  ;  New  Mexico.] 

COLSTERWORTH.    [LiNcoLNsraRE.] 

COLUMB  major,  ST.,  Cornwall,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Columb  Major  and  hundred  of 
Pyder,  is  situated  in  50'  24'  N.  lat.,  6'  1'  W.  long.,  distant  12  miles 


W.  from  Bodmin,  and  246  miles  W.S.W.  from  London.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  was  2930  in  1851 ;  of  this  number  the  town  pro- 
bably contams  about  one-hal£  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  St  Columb  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  16  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
71,126  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  17,860. 

St  Columb  Major  is  a  small  town,  but  being  placed  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill  which  commands  some  interesting  views,  the  situation  is  plea- 
sant. The  parish  church  is  a  spacious  cruciform  edifice,  and  has  in 
the  interior  some  curious  specimens  of  early  workmanship,  and 
numerous  monuments.  The  Uving  of  St.  Columb  Major  is  the  richest 
benefice  in  ComwalL  The  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistio  Methodists  have 
places  of  worship  in  the  town.  The  market-day  is  Thursday;  in 
summer  there  is  also  a  market  on  Saturday.  Fairs  are  held  on  the 
Thursdav  in  mid-Lent  and  the  Thursday  after  November  18th.  In 
this  parish  is  an  extensive  circular  encampment  called  Castle- 
an-dinas. 

COLUMBIA,  DISTRICT  OF,  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  lies  on  the  left  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  N.E.,  N.W.,  and  S.E.  by  the  state  of  Maryland ;  the  Potomac 
separates  it  from  the  state  of  Virginia  on  the  W.  and  S.W.  Until 
1846  it  occupied  a  square  of  100  square  miles ;  but  in  that  year  the 
portion  of  the  district  on  the  right  side  of  the  Potomac  was  retro- 
ceded  to  Viiginia,  and  the  area  of  the  district  is  now  only  60  square 
miles.  The  total  population  in  1850  was  51,687,  including  9973  free 
coloured  persons  and  3687  slaves.  That  part  of  the  district  which 
was  on  the  right  side  of  the  Potomac  was  ceded  by  the  state  of 
Virginia,  and  that  which  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  same  river,  by  the 
state  of  Maryland,  to  the  United  States,  July  16, 1790,  when  it  had 
been  determined  to  establish  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Washington  became  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Qovemment  in  1800.  The  government  of  the  district  ia 
vested  solely  in  Congress.  The  inhabitants  send  no  representative  to 
Congress,  and  have  no  voice  in  ^e  election  of  federal  officers. 

The  surface  of  the  district  is  diversified  by  slight  elevations ;  the 
soil  is  rather  light  and  poor.  The  Potomac  receives  here  a  small 
affluent  called  the  Eastern  Branch,  and  by  their  junction  a  spacious 
harbour  is  formed  for  the  largest  vessels.  The  tide  ascends  as  far  as 
Geoigetown.  Excellent  coach-roads,  railways,  and  cauals  afford 
every  facility  for  communication  with  the  interior.  Agriculture  is 
chiefly  directed  to  the  supply  of  the  city  markets  vrith  vegetables  and 
fruit;  but  wheat,  rye^  oats,  and  maize  are  raised  in  considerable 
quantities.  In  1850  there  were  in  the  district  16,267  acres  of 
improved  and  11,187  acres  of  unimproved  lands,  which  together  were 
valued  at  1,730,460  dollars.  The  number  of  farms  was  264;  the 
value  of  farming  implements  and  machinery  40,320  dollars.  The 
number  of  horses  was  824,  asses  and  mules  57,  milch  cows  813, 
working  oxen  104,  other  cattle  123,  sheep  150,  and  swine  1635. 

In  manufactures  a  capital  of  one  million  dollars  is  invested,  and 
about  1000  persons  are  employed.  There  are  two  iron  works,  a 
cotton  and  a  woollen  fiEtctory,  and  a  large  number  of  small  handicraft 
establishments. 

The  foreign  commerce  is  inconsiderable.  Qeoigetown  is  the  only 
port :  most  of  the  commerce  of  this  part  of  the  river  is  centred  in 
Alexandria,  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  the 
chief  port  of  Columbia  until  ceded  to  Virginia  in  1846.  The  number 
of  vessels  entered  at  G^rgetown  in  1850  was  nine,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  1414  tons,  and  &ere  cleared  ten  vessels  of  1720  tons.  The 
tonnage  of  the  district  amounted  to  17,010  tons.  The  steam  marine 
measured  1949  tons. 

The  towns  of  Columbia  are  Wabhinotok  (38*  53'  N.  lat,  77'  1 
W.  long.),  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  and  Georgetown. 

Georgetown,  the  port  of  Columbia,  is  separated  from  Washington  by 
Rock  Creek,  but  the  towns  are  connected  by  several  bridges.  The 
town  is  built  on  undulating  ground,  which  rises  above  the  Potomac 
and  is  backed  by  heights  on  which  are  numerous  handsome  villas  : 
the  population  in  1850  was  8866.  The  town  has  been  much  improved 
of  late  years,  and  is  now  a  well-built  place.  It  has  several  good  public 
bvdldings,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
University,  which  has  160  students,  a  museum,  and  a  library  of  24,000 
volumes.  A  square  of  five  acres  by  the  river  side  has  a  botmical 
garden  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  sides  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop's 
palace,  a  neat  chapel,  convent,  and  echoola  There  are  several 
churches  and  schools  belonging  to  different  sects,  and  several  literary 
institutions.  On  the  heights  is  a  cemetery  with  a  neat  gothic  chapeL 
In  the  town  are  a  cotton  factory,  a  roUing-milL  and  several  flour- 
mills.  The  commeroe  of  the  port  has  been  noticed  above.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  is  here  carried  across  the  Potomac  by  a 
magnificent  aqueduct  1446  feet  long  and  36  feet  above  high-water 
mark.  It  is  supported  by  nine  massive  granite  piers:  the  cost  of 
construction  was  two  million  dollars.  Q«orgetown  is  connected  by 
canal  and  railway  with  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  judiciary  of  Colimibia  consists  of  a  circuit  courts  presided  over 
by  a  chief  judjge  with  a  salary  of  2700  dollars,  and  two  associate 
judges  with  salaries  of  2500  dollars  each ;  a  criminal  courts  the  judge 
of  which  has  a  salary  of  2000  dollars ;  and  an  orphans'  court^  the 
judge  of  which  has  a  salary  of  1500  dollars. 

COLUMBIA    [Cabouka,  Sodtil] 
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COLUMBIA  RIVER  is  th6  largest  of  the  American  riyen  which 
&11  into  the  Pacific,  running  probably  more  than  800  miles.  Its 
numerous  upper  branches  rise  in  the  Bocky  Mountains  between  42* 
and  54**  N.  lat,  and  are  at  their  source  about  650  miles  from  the 
Pacific  in  a  straight  line.  The  principal  branch  rises  in  a  lake  near 
60°  N.  lat.,  and  runs  first  in  a  north-north-western  direction  along  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Brown  (near  52**  N.  lat)  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  south,  and  continues 
in  that  direction  through  more  than  three  degrees  of  latitude  till  it 
meets  another  of  its  great  branches,  the  riyer  Clarke,  which  also  rises 
in  the  Bocky  Mountains  near  45*  N.  lat.,  and  trayerses  more  than 
three  degrees  of  latitude  in  a  north-western  direction.  At  the  point 
of  junction  the  Columbia  turns  to  the  west^  but  by  degrees  declines 
again  to  the  south,  so  that  at  its  junction  with  the  riyer  Lewis  or 
Saptin,  which  also  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  has  a  complete 
southern  course.  At  their  junction  the  width  of  the  Columbia  is 
above  8000  feet,  and  its  leyel  1286  foot  above  the  Pacific  Between 
the  mouths  of  the  Clarke  River  and  the  Lewis,  in  its  passage  through 
tho  Cascade  Mountains,  occur  the  greatest  impediments  to  navigation. 
Not  far  below  the  mouth  of  the  Clarke  River  are  the  Kettle  Falls,  21 
feet  high;  and  above  that  of  the  Lewis  are  other  cataracts,  where  the 
descent  in  1200  yards  is  37  feet  8  inches,  and  where  the  rapids  extend 
from  three  to  four  miles.  From  the  lowest  of  these  rapids  to  the 
Pacific,  a  distance  of  120  miles,  the  Columbia,  though  in  many  places 
obstructed  by  sand-bars,  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  tmder  12 
feet  of  wat^.  In  this  part  it  is  from  one  to  three  miles  wide, 
embracing  a  number  of  islands,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
extent.  It  empties  itself  into  the  Pacific  a  little  north  of  46**.  At  its 
mouth  it  is  seven  miles  wide,  but  from  each  of  the  opposite  points. 
Cape  Adams  and  Cape  Disappointment^  there  extends  a  sand-bar 
which  renders  the  navigable  channel  very  narrow.  Throughout  its 
course  the  Columbia  receives  a  vast  number  of  tributaries,  some  of 
which  are  considerable  streams.  The  Columbia  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  territories  of  Orkqok  and  WAaaiNQTON. 
The  Indian  name  of  the  river  is  Oregon. 

COLUMBUS.    [Ohio,  State  of.] 

COLVILLE,  a  town  and  bay  in  Prince  Edward*8  Island. 

COLYTON,  Devonshire,  a  small  market'town  in  the  parish  and 
hundred  of  Colyton,  is  situated  on  the  little  river  Ooly,  a  feeder  of 
the  Axe,  in  50"*  44'  N.  lat,  S"*  4'  W.  long.,  distant  22  miles  K  from 
Exeter  and  151  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of 
the  parish  of  Colyton,  including  the  tithing  of  Colyford,  in  1851  was 
2504.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  perpetual  curacies  of 
Moncton  and  Shute  annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Exeter.  Colyton  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  vale  through  which  run 
the  two  smidl  rivers  the  Axe  and  the  Coly.  The  houses  are  built 
mostly  of  flint  and  roofed  with  thatch.  The  church  is  a  cruciform 
edifice  in  the  perpendicular  style.  In  the  interior  are  a  fine  stone 
screen  and  some  interesting  monuments.  The  Independents  and 
Unitarians  have  places  of  worship.  There  is  an  Endowed  school  for 
25  boys.  The  parish  of  Colyton  contains  much  good  dairy  land,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  The  market 
days  are  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  and  fairs  for  cattle  are 
held  on  May  1st  and  November  30th.  In  the  parish  is  the  village  of 
Colyford,  which  is  incorporated,  and  has  a  mayor,  who  receives  the 
profit  of  a  large  cattle  fair  held  annually.  Near  the  town  is  Colcombe 
Castle,  once  the  seat  of  the  Courtenays,  earls  of  Devonshire,  now 
converted  into  a  fBkrm-house. 

COMANCE.    [ViBQiN  Islands.] 

COMBE  MARTIN.    [Devomshirb.] 

COMBHER.    [Bhubtpoob.] 

COMBRAILLES,  a  district  in  Lower  Auveigne,  in  France.  Its 
capital  was  £vaux.  Combrailles  now  forms  the  eastern  part  of  the 
department  of  Creuse.    [Cbbusk.] 

COMMAQE'NE,  a  small  but  rich  and  fertile  district  in  ancient 
Syria,  was  bounded  N.  by  the  Taurus,  E.  by  the  Euphrates,  W.  by 
the  Amanus  Mountains,  which  divided  it  from  Cilida,  and  S.  by  the 
great  western  bend  of  the  Euphrates,  and  Oyrrhe^iea — a  country 
which  lay  between  the  southern  part  of  Amanus  Mountains  and  the 
Euphrates  in  its  southern  course  below  Zeugma.  Comm<igene  was 
annexed  to  Syria  under  the  Seleucidse :  but  in  the  disorders  that  followed 
upon  the  dissensions  of  Qrypus  and  his  brothers  it  recovered  its  inde- 
pendence, which  it  maintained  for  upwards  of  a  centuiy.  During 
this  period  it  was  ruled  by  kings.  Upon  the  death  of  Antiochus  IIL 
A.D.  17,  the  kingdom  of  Commagene  was  reduoed  to  a  Roman  province, 
but  in  A.D.*38  it  was  restored  by  Caligula  to  Antiochus  I  v.,  whose 
territories  were  enlarged  by  grants  of  a  part  of  Cilioia,  and  afterwards 
of  a  part  of  Armenia,  on  account  of  his  services  under  Corbulo  in  the 
Parthian  War,  a.d.  59.  In  a.d.  78  Antiochus  was  deposed  on  a  chaige 
of  conspiring  with  the  Parthians,  and  his  kingdom  was  finally  reduceid 
to  the  condition  of  a  province. 

The  district  of  CyiThestica  (so  named  from  one  of  its  chief  towns 
Cyrrhus,  ruins  of  which  are  seen  at  the  village  of  Khoros,  about  80 
miles  S.W.  from  Aintab  and  near  37*  K  long.)i  was  united  by  Con- 
stantino to  Commagene:  the  united  territory  which  was  called 
Euphratensis  was  placed  under  a  Prseses,  and  had  Hierapolis  instead 
of  Samosata  for  its  capital  Cyn'hestica  was  the  scene  of  the  campaign 
between  the  Romans  and  Partbians,  which  ended  in  the  utter  defeat 


of  the  latter  under  Paoorus,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle.   The  Romans 
were  commanded  by  Publius  Yentidius  Bassus. 

Commagene  is  now  usuaUy  considered  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Cyrrhes- 
tioa  is  included  partly  in  the  paahalio  of  Aleppo,  and  partly  we 
believe  in  the  pashalic  of  Marash. 

The  chief  town  was  Samosata,  a  fortified  place,  which  contained  a 
royal  residence;  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Lucian.  The  Zeugma,  or 
one  of  the  great  passes  of  the  Euphrates,  was  in  Commagene. 

COMMENTRY.    [Allibb.] 

COMMERCT.    [MEcrsE,  Department  of.] 

COMMINES.    [Flandebs,  West;  Nobd.] 

COMMINGES,  a  district  of  the  former  province  of  Oascogne,  in 
France,  which  is  now  chiefly  included  in  the  departments  of  Haute- 
Qaronne  and  Aridge.  Among  the  towns  comprehended  in  this  district 
were  St.-Bertrand  the  capital,  on  the  Garonne,  and  Lombes,  which  was 
formerly  of  episcopal  rank;  St-Girons,  on  the  Salat,  and  St-Gaudens, 
on  the  Garonne. 

COMO,  a  province  of  Austrian  Italy,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  province 
of  ValtoUina^  and  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Orisons  and  Ticino,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  several  offsets  of  the  Rheetian  Alps;  W.  by 
the  Lago  Maggiore,  which  divides  it  from  Piedmont^  S.  by  the 
Milanese,  and  E.  by  the  province  of  Bergamo.  The  length  of  the 
province  from  Mount  S.  Giori,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Orisons,  to  the 
borders  of  the  province  of  Milan,  near  Missaglia  is  about  40  miles 
Its  breadth  is  very  irregular.  The  area  is  1090  square  miles,  and  the 
population  according  to  the  official  returns  of  1850  and  1851  was 
428,206. 

The  east  or  laiger  division  of  the  province  incloses  the  whole  length 
of  the  Lago  di  Como,  the  Lcietu  Lariua  of  the  Bomans,  a  fine  piece  of 
water,  long,  narrow,  and  tortuous,  shut  in  between  shores  which  are 
richly  diversified  by  numerous  promontories,  gulfs,  and  little  bays. 
Its  most  northern  extremity  called  Laghetto  (or  'small  lake')  is 
joined  to  the  other  part  by  a  narrow  channel.  At  the  junction  of  the 
Laghetto  with  the  wide  part  of  the  lake,  the  Adda,  coming  from 
Valtellina,  enters  it  on  the  east  side.  The  lake  then  extends  nearly 
due  south  for  15  miles ;  after  which  it  divides  into  two  branches : 
one  to  the  south-west,  which  is  about  18  miles  in  length,  retains  the 
name  of  Lago  di  Como,  the  city  of  Como  being  at  the  extremity  of 
it ;  the  other  branch  runs  south-east  for  12  miles,  and  is  called  Lago  di 
Lecco,  from  the  town  of  Lecoo.  The  Adda  issues  out  of  the  lake  at 
Lecoo.  The  breadth  of  the  lake  is  very  unequal ;  towards  the  middle, 
just  above  the  separation  of  the  two  branches,  it  is  about  8  miles, 
but  in  most  other  places  it  is  only  between  one  and  two  miles.  A 
steamer  plies  between  the  city  of  Como  and  the  several  towns  along 
the  shores  of  the  lake. 

Two  projections  of  the  Bhsotian  Alps  encompass  the  basin  of  the 
lake.  One  of  these  proceeding  from  the  group  of  the  Splugen  runs 
parallel  to  the  western  shore,  and  divides  it  from  the  basin  of  the 
Lake  of  Lugano,  the  level  of  which  is  more  than  200  feet  above  that 
of  the  Lake  of  Como  :  the  highest  summit  in  this  ridge,  called  Monte 
S.  Giori,  or  lori  Berg,  is  about  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  eastern 
ridge  is  an  oflEset  of  Uie  chain  which  divides  Valtellina  from  Lombardy, 
and  in  Monte  Legnone,  to  the  north-east  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  rises 
to  about  9000  feet  aboye  the  sea ;  it  thence  runs  south,  parallel  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  dividing  the  province  of  Como  from  the  Vul 
Brembana,  in  the  province  of  Beigamo.  These  two  ridges  sink  lower 
and  lower  as  they  advance  to  the  south,  until  at  last  both  merge 
into  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy.  They  send  out  many  offsets 
towards  the  lake,  forming  transverse  valleys,  which  are  drained  by 
numerous  streams  that  empty  themselves  into  the  lake.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Lake  of  Como  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  regions 
of  Italy,  the  climate  being  mild  and  genial,  the  soil  productive  in  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  the  country  studded  with  thriving  villages,  with 
fine  villas  and  mansions.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the 
Villa  d'Este,  in  which  Queen  Caroline  of  England  long  resided,  and 
on  the  east  bank,  near  the  pretty  village  of  Tomo,  Uie  villa  called 
Pliniana,  on  account  of  the  intermittent  spring  which  Pliny  the 
naturalist  (ii  103)  describes,  and  which  continues  to  exhibit  the  same 
phenomena  :  these  are  described  also,  though  with  some  discrepancy, 
by  the  younger  Pliny  (iv.  80).  On  the  promontory  which  divides  the 
two  branches  of  Lecco  and  Como,  is  Bellagio,  where  Pliny*s  seat,  which 
he  called  '  Comcedia,'  is  believed  by  some  to  have  been,  on  account 
of  the  gay  appearance  of  the  landscape.  His  other  villa,  which  he 
calls  '  Tragsedia,'  was  probably  at  Lenno,  on  the  west  bank,  where  the 
landscape  is  wild  and  stem.  The  most  northern  part  of  the  province 
includes  the  lower  heights  of  the  Alps,  which  are  covered  generally  with 
forests  of  larch,  fir,  birch,  oak,  and  chestnut;  while  the  slopes  and 
valleys  are  covered  with  pasture.  The  southern  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tains  are  formed  into  terraces,  and  cultivated  with  great  labour.  At 
Bellagio  also  is  the  Villa  Melzi,  once  inhabited  by  the  vice-president 
of  the  Italian  republic  in  the  first  years  of  Bonaparte's  dominion. 
Farther  north  on  the  east  bank  is  a  fine  cascade,  called  Fiume  di 
Latte,  with  a  glass  manufactory  near  it ;  next  comes  Vai*ena,  in  a 
sheltered  warm  situation,  where  the  olive,  vine,  and  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  and  other  southern  plants  are  seen  thriving.  Higher  up  on  the 
same  side  is  Bellano,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Val  Sasuna;  a  district 
subject  to  veiy  cold  winds  from  the  Alps.  A  wild  romantic  spot  in 
this  neighbourhood,  where  the  stream  Piovema  forms  a  cascade  among 
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the  rucks,  \b  called  L'Orritlo  di  Bellaho.  Farther  north  it  Colico« 
-whence  the  high-road  of  the  Stelrio  began,  but  it  is  now  conti- 
nued as  far  aa  Lecco.  A  branch  road  strikes  ofif  to  the  left  near 
Colico,  leading  by  Chiavenna  to  the  pass  of  the  Splugen.  On  the  west 
Bhoi*e  are  Donaso,  where  the  steam-boat  from  Como  stops;  Grave- 
dona,  a  lai^e  village  (3200  inhabitants),  with  the  vast  marble  palace 
of  the  dukes  d'Aldto ;  Dongo,  with  its  iron  mines  and  works ;  the 
cnetle  of  Musso,  cut  in  the  I'ock,  where  the  Condottiere  Gian  Giacomo 
Medici  of  Milan,  brother  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  defended  himself  for  eight 
months  ngninst  all  the  forces  of  Francesco  Sforza  II.,  duke  of  Milan, 
-whom  he  obliged  at  last  to  grant  him  85,000  gold  sequins,  and  a  full 
amnesty,  in  1532.  Near  Musso  are  quarries  of  white  marble,  of 
which  the  cathedral  of  Como  is  built  Lower  down  are  Crenna, 
Rezzonico  (Rbcetionicum),  and  Menagio,  another  large  village,  whence 
a  road  leads  over  the  mountains  to  Porlezza,  on  the  north  extremity  of 
the  L:igo  di  Lugano,  which  here  protrudes  into  the  province  of  Como. 

In  the  triangle  formed  by  the  two  south  branches  of  the  lake  are 
two  ranges  of  hills,  one  parallel  to  each  branch,  both  meeting  in  the 
promontory  on  which  Bellagio  stands.*  Between  these  ranges  is  the 
valley  called  Assiua,  in  which  the  river  Lambro,  a  feeder  of  the  Po, 
has  its  source ;  here  also  are  the  town  of  Aaso,  the  little  lake  of 
Sagrino,  and  the  two  villages  of  Castel  Marte  and  Proserpio.  At  the 
south  entrance  of  the  valley  stands  the  little  town  of  £rba,  in  the 
middle  of  a  plain  encircled  by  hilln,  the  southernmost  of  which  form 
the  group  known  by  the  name  of  Colline  di  Brianza,  which  extend 
between  the  Lambro  and  the  Adda,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  two 
provinces  of  Como  and  Milan,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Monza.  These 
are  the  nearest  hills  to  Milan,  and  the  favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy 
Milanese  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  Awong  them  are  many  man- 
sions, oonntry-houses,  gardens,  and  cheerful  villages.  This  district  pro- 
duces excellent  wine,  of  which  that  of  Mont*  Orobio  (a  village  which 
perpetuates  the  name  of  the  Orobii,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
this  region)  is  the  beat ;  but  it  is  not  carefully  enough  prepared  to  be 
fit  for  exportation.  Here  and  in  all  the  southern  part  of  the  province, 
extending  from  the  Adda  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Olona  and  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  the  culture  of  the  white  mulberry-tree  and  the  rearing 
of  silk-worms  form  a  most  important  bituich  of  industry;  and  nowhere 
is  the  preparation  of  raw  silk  for  manufacturing  use  better  under^ 
stood  than  here.  In  the  environs  of  the  city  of  Como  there  are  great 
pine-forests.  The  cypress  flouriKhes  in  many  parts  of  the  province. 
The  roads  are  good,  as  they  are  in  all  Austrian  Italy.  There  is  a 
branch  railroad  from  Como  to  Milan  through  Monza. 

The  western  part  uf  the  province  of  Como  consists  of  the  district 
of  Yarese  and  the  east  coast  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  Varese  is  a  bust- 
ling town  with  above  8000  inhabitants  and  several  silk  factories.  It 
BtandH  near  the  little  lake  of  Varese,  in  a  fine  hilly  country,  where  some 
of  the  best  silk  in  Lombardy  is  produced.  The  lake  is  about  five  miles 
long  and  two  miles  wide  at  its  greatest  breadth.  This  is  another 
favourite  place  of  resort  with  the  Milanese,  and  is  full  of  handsome 
country-houses.  On  a  steep  hill  noi*th  of  Varese  is  the  sanctuary  of 
La  Madonna  del  Monte,  to  which  the  country  people  resort  in  the 
mouth  of  September.  A  road  leads  from  Varese  to  Laveno,  whence 
boats  cross  over  the  Lago  Maggiore  to  PalUnza  in  Piedmont.  On  the 
Como  side  of  the  lake  is  Luvino,  near  the  river  Tresa,  an  outlet  of 
the  Lake  of  Lugano  into  the  Lago  Maggiore.  The  district  of  Cuvio, 
or  Valcuvio,  not  far  from  Luvino,  has  been  drained  of  an  extensive 
marsh.  To  the  east  of  Valcuvio,  nnd  separated  from  it  by  a  range  of 
hills,  is  Viconngo,  on  the  we^t  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  which  on 
this  side  touches  the  province  of  Como,  and  where  are  lead-mines 
and  works.  Towards  the  Milanese  the  hills  gradually  sink,  and  the 
sonthern  verge  of  the  province  of  Como  merges  into  the  great  plain 
of  Lombardy.  The  districts  of  Tradate  and  Appiano  are  situated  at 
this  end. 

The  province  of  Como  is  well  cultivated ;  it  produces  com,  wine, 
finiit,  and  silk  The  lake  abounds  with  fish,  especially  of  the  trout 
species.  The  people  are  industrious,  and  elementary  education  is  very 
widely  dififu-ed  nmong  them.  A  great  number  of  young  men  from 
the  mountain  districts  emigrate  in  quest  of  employment ;  many  follow 
the  trade  of  mapons  and  la})id}uies  as  in  aucient  times,  when,  under 
the  Lombard  kings,  master-masons  in  Upper  Italy  were  generally 
styled  '  magistri  Comaceni ; '  others  go  to  various  countries  as  ped- 
lars, carrying  barometers,  spectacles,  looking-glasses,  &c.,  which  are 
mnnufactuix-d  at  Como. 

The  province  of  Como  is  divided  into  20  districts  and  528  com- 
munes. In  each  commune  tiiere  is  at  least  one  elementary  school ; 
and  there  are  also  several  holiday  schools,  charitable  foundations,  and 
private  schools  authoriKcd  by  the  government.  The  civil,  criminal, 
and  commercial  courts  for  the  whole  province  are  held  at  Como. 

Besides  the  capital,  Como,  which  is  noticed  in  the  next  article,  there 
are  hardly  any  places  in  the  province  deserving  of  special  notice.  The 
villa^^es  are  numerous,  but  their  population  is  seldom  above  8000,  and 
in  many  e>vie&  it  is  not  so  much  as  1000.  The  following  however  may 
be  here  given : — LeccOf  about  17  miles  E.  from  Como,  at  the  point  where 
the  Adda  emerges  from  the  Lago  di  Lecco,  has  about  5000  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  stufiik  MarianOf  10  miles 
S.S.E.  from  Como,  has  about  4000  inhabitants. 

COMO,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Como  in  Itsily,  is  situated  at  the 
sou '  >.-\vc5;t  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Como,  surrotmded  by  hills  on  which 


are  several  old  castles,  in  45*"  48'  N.  lai,  9"*  6'  E.  long.,  22  miles  K. 
by  W.  from  Milan,  and  has  a  population  of  20,000,  including  its  nine 
suburbs.  The  railway  to  Milan  (28  miles  in  length)  commences  at 
Camerlata,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  town.  The  city  of  Como  is  sui> 
rounded  by  old  walls  flanked  with  towers  and  pierced  by  lofty  gate- 
ways, which  are  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  the  military  architecture 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  and  the  houses 
well  built ;  a  harbour  is  formed  in  the  lake  by  two  piers,  each  termi- 
nating in  a  square  pavilion,  the  view  from  which  over  the  translucent 
Wttters  of  the  lake,  and  the  bright  cheerful  scenery  along  its  shores,  is 
peculiarly  interesting.  The  suburb  of  Yieo,  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  aboucds  with  pleasant  walks  and  villas ;  among  the  latter  the 
Villa  Odescalchi  is  the  most  splendid.  The  suburb  called  Boi^go  di 
San  Augustino  is  the  manufacturing  quarter  of  Como.  Como  gives 
title  to  a  bishop. 

Among  the  twelve  churches  of  the  city,  almost  all  of  which  are 
decorated  with  fine  paintings,  the  cathedral  is  the  most  celebrated. 
This  very  beautiful  building  was  commenced  in  1396,  but  the  cu|K)la 
or  dome  was  not  completed  till  1732.  In  a  work  so  long  in  construc- 
tion it  might  be  expected  that  different  lityles  and  tastes  might  be 
exhibited,  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  the  building  belongs  to  the  Italian 
gothic,  and  it  is  surpassed  only  by  the  Duomo  of  Milan  and  the 
Certoea  of  Pavia.  The  edifice  was  built  entirely  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  townspeople,  and  is  a  noble  monument  of  their 
piety.  The  exterior  is  cased  with  white  marble.  The  pilasters  and 
other  portions  of  the  fa9ade  are  covered  with  curious  religious  symbols 
in  bas-relie/ — the  fountain,  the  vine,  the  lily,  the  church  upon  a  hill. 
In  the  arch  above  the  portal  is  represented  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
in  large  bas-reliefs.  But  the  most  remarkable  ornaments  of  the  facade 
are  statues  of  Pliny  the  Elder  and  his  son.  who  are  claimed  by  the 
Comaschi  as  '  fellow  citizens,'  and  are  enthroned  under  ornamental 
canopies.  The  lateral  fronts  are  also  richly  and  tastefully  ornamented ; 
the  doorways  particularly  are  admired  for  the  delicacy  and  finish  of 
their  sculptures  and  carving.  The  interior  is  spacious,  and  has  a  very 
imposing  efiect.  It  is  lighted  through  stained-glass  windows.  The 
groining  of  the  vault  is  painted  and  gilt.  The  numerous  altars  and 
other  parts  of  the  building  are  adorned  with  valuable  paintings.  The 
baptistry  is  attributed  to  Bramante.  The  cathedral  has  two  fine 
organs.  Adjoining  the  cathedra]  is  the  Broletto,  or  town-hall,  which 
is  constructed  with  red  and  white  marble  in  alternate  courses.  This 
building,  completed  in  1215,  consists  of  a  loggia  upon  open  pointed 
arches,  with  a  floor  above  lighted  through  large,  round-arched  win- 
dows, the  central  one  of  ulrhicb  is  projected,  and  from  this  spot  the 
members  of  the  municipality  of  Como  used  in  the  olden  times  to 
address  the  parliaments  or  assembled  democracy.  This  building  is 
surmounted  by  a  belfry  tower. 

Como  has  an  imperial  and  royal  lyceum,  the  front  of  which  is 
adorned  with  busts  of  the  worthies  of  Como;  it  contains  a  good 
library,  reading-rooms,  a  collection  of  natural  history,  a  chemical 
laboratory,  Ac,  and  is  a  han(bome  building.  There  are  besides  in 
the  city  a  gymnasium,  a  diocesan  school  for  theological  students, 
a  college  for  boarders  called  Gallio,  and  an  institution  for  female 
education  under  the  direction  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 
The  church  of  S.  Fedele  is  still  older  than  the  cathedral ;  both  this 
church  and  that  of  S.  Abondio,  which  contains  the  tombs  of  several 
bishops  of  Como,  date  from  the  time  of  the  Lombard  kings.  They 
are  both  remarkable  for  their  rude  ornamentation — serpents,  griffins, 
lions,  &C.  The  interiors  of  both  have  been  somewhat  modernised. 
The  palace  of  the  Qiovio  family,  called  iEdes  Jovioc,  has  a  collection 
of  ancient  inscriptions  placed  under  its  portico  and  round  the  court. 
The  theatre  is  also  a  handsome  building  with  a  good  facade;  it 
stands  upon  the  site  of  the  old  castle,  and  adjoins  the  lyceum.  On  a 
hill  above  Camerlata,  near  the  road  to  Milan,  is  the  old  tower  Del 
Baradello  in  which  Napoleone  della  Torre,  the  popular  chief  and  lord 
of  Milan,  being  defeated  by  his  rival  Ottone  Visconti  in  1277,  was  shut 
up  in  an  iron  cage,  in  which  he  died  after  nineteen  months'  confine- 
ment. Como  is  the  native  country  of  the  two  Plinys;  of  Paolo 
Qiovio,  and  his  far  more  worthy  brother  Benedetto  Qiovio,  the  his- 
torian of  Como,  whose  monument  is  in  the  cathedral ;  of  Piazsi,  the 
astronomer ;  of  Pope  Innocent  XL ;  and  of  Alessandro  Volta,  the 
great  discoverer  in  electricity,  to  whom  a  statue  by  Marchesi  is  erected 
in  the  Piassa  Volta. 

Comum  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Orobii,  the  oldest  known 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Qauls 
with  the  rest  of  Insubria.  In  the  year  B.c.  196  M.  C.  Marcellus, 
having  defeated  the  Boii  and  the  Insubres,  occupied  Coiftum.  The 
place  was  afterwards  ravaged  by  the  Rhsctiana.  C.  Pompeius  Strabo, 
father  of  the  great  Pompey,  sent  a  colony  to  Comum ;  and  Crosar  is 
said  to  have  sent  a  fresh  colony,  among  whom  were  600  Greeks  of 
distinguished  families.  It  then  assumed  the  name  of  Novum  Comum. 
After  the  fall  of  the  empire  Como  passed  under  the  Goths,  Longo- 
bards,  and  Franks,  and  became  at  last  an  inde]ipi>dent  municipal 
community.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Qhibelines  in 
Lombardy,  and  as  such  quarrelled  repeatedly  with  the  Milanese,  who 
took  it  after  a  long  siege,  and  burnt  it  in  1127.  It  was  afterwards 
gradually  rebuilt  where  it  now  stands. 

Como  has  several  considerable  manufactcrieii  ef  sllkSi  oott«n% 
woollens,  and  soap.    [See  Italt  in  Supplcmknt.] 
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COMORN,  or  EOMORN,a  roy^l  free  town  and  fortress  in  Hungary, 
is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ialaud  of  Schiltt,  opposite 
the  efflux  of  the  Wa4g  into  the  Danube,  in  47"  46'  N.  lat.,  18"  8' 
E.  long.,  and  haa  about  20,000  inhabitants.  The  toii^  is  irregularly 
built,  and  the  streets  are  dark  and  narrow;  but  it  is  well  situated 
for  trade,  which  it  carries  on  to  a  great  extent  in  Krain,  honey,  wine, 
iimber,  and  tisb.  ^t  contains  four  ]^onian  Catholic  churches,  of 
which  that  of  St.  Andrew  is  of  copsiderable  dimenfliona,  two  places 
of  Protestant  worship,  a  Greek  church,  and  a  synagogue ;  a  council- 
house,  town-hall,  Romau  Catholic  and  Protectant  gymnasium,  gram- 
mar school  for  the  citizens,  and  an  hospital.  To  the  oast  of  the 
town,  and  at  the  point  where  the  Waag  and  Danube  form  a  junction, 
stands  the  maiden  fortress  of  Comorn,  which  is  defended  by  exU^nsive 
works  and  tetes-fle-pont  on  both  banks  of  the  Danube;  it  was 
founded  by  Mathias  Corvinus,  and  has  been  re-built  and  rendered 
one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe  by  the  additional  fortifications 
erected  since  1805.  Tbe  to^n  itself  is  included  within  the  modem 
defeqces.  The  Danube  is  crossed  at  this  spot  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 
Comorn  became  celebrated  towards  the  close  of  the  Hungarian  insur- 
rection for  its  defence  against  the  Au^triaqs.  Its  surrender  or 
capitulation  to  the  Austriaus  on  the  2Stli  of  September,  1849,  put 
lui  end  to  the  innurrection.  , 

COMORO  IS{u|!]S,  a  group  of  four  islands  |n  the  Ko/Ambique 
Channel,  between  Africa  and  the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar. 
Comoro,  the  largest  of  them,  is  about  30  miles  long,  and  12  miles 
l)road.  Fat  bullocks,  sheep,  and  go^ts  are  cheap ;  oranges,  lemons, 
and  plantains  abundant.  $o  spring-water  is  to  be  had  on  this  island, 
which  is  s«^ldom  visitud  by  Europeans.  Thero  is  a  large  town  with 
a  landing-place  for  boats  on  the  east  side  of  it.  Mohilla,  the  smallest 
of  the  group,  is  about  30  miles  S.£.  by  S.  from  Comoro  >  it  coptains 
Bevei-al  villages,  and  abundant  supplies  of  water  and  provisions.  The 
coast  is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  reefs  and  the  surf ;  but  there 
are  two  tolerable  nnchoniges.  JdayoMa*  the  most  southern  of  th^ 
isl^ds,  is  entirely  surrounded  with  r«'efs ;  provisions  and  water  cap 
be  hiid,  but  there  is  danger  in  attempting  to  land.  Thia  island  ha« 
been  held  by  B'rance  since  184^1.  JohfmnOf  or  Amouan,  or  Jfiuit^an 
is  the  best  known  of  the  group,  having  been  long  frequented  by 
fluropean  8hi()s  for  the  purppse  of  getting  provisions  on  the  outward 
voyage  to  India.  At  the  town  of  Machadou  on  the  coast  there  is 
good  anchorage ;  and  water  and  other  provisions  may  be  obtained. 
The  island  has  12,000  inhabitants,  who  trade  ip  slaves  and  the 
produce  of  the  island  with  the  coast  of  Arabia,  from  which  they  carry 
back  Indiap  piecergoods  i^d  other  commodities.  Sp^all  fat  bullocks, 
poultry,  rice,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  piue-apple«,  oranges,  guavas,  and 
other  fruits  are  given  to  ships'  crews  in  barter  fqr  red  and  blue  cloth, 
apparel,  nails,  iron,  razors,  knives,  beads,  looking-glasses,  musketSi 
cutlasses,  gunpowder,  flints,  &c.  The  sultan  of  t\ie  islands  resides 
at  Machadou,  which  has  3000  inhabitanta.  The  population  of  the 
islands  is  paid  to  be  din^inishing  in  oonsequepce  of  the  inouraions  of 
pirates  fropi  Madagascar,  who  carry  the  people  away  ipto  slavery. 
Thegrqpp  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  contains  several  peaked  pioupt^ins, 
one  of  which  in  Johanna  is  6000  feet  high.  Except  on  these  summits 
the  soil  is  very  fertile.  (Sir  W>  Jonee ;  Horsburg,  J>ir«Qtory ;  Mac- 
gregor,  Stq^Uiica ;  3albi«  (Uogt'aphie.) 

COMPXKGNE,  ^  chief  town  of  arrondissement  in  France,  in  the 
department  of  Oise,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Oise, 

i'ust  below  its  junction  with  the  Aisne,  36  miles  E.  from  Beauvais,  and 
las  8986  inhabitants,  inclut^g  the  whole  commune.  It  is  a  first 
class  station  on  the  railroad  from  Paris  to  St.-Quentin,  from  which  it  is 
distant  6^  and  46  miles  respectively.  The  St.-Quentin  line  leaves 
the  Northern-of-France  railway  at  the  Cpeil  junction,  23  miles  S.W. 
from. Com pi^gpe.  The  town  is  ancient;  roost  of  the  streets  are  ill- 
huilt ;  and  there  are  few  good  houses  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  palace  and  the  Rue  SL-CorpeiUe.  The  phurches  of  St-Jacques 
imd  Stw-Aptoine,  and  the  town-house  are  fine  buildings,  and  remark- 
able for  their  sculptured  decorations ;  the  new  theatre  pud  the  bridge 
over  the  Oise  are  handsome  structures.  But  the  edifice  which  rendei-s 
Compi^gne  eminently  worthy  of  being  visited  is  the  magnificent 
palace  built  h^re  by  Louis  XY.,  according  to  the  designs  of  the  archi- 
tect OabrieL  It  is  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens,  adjoining  which 
is  a  forpst  containing  37,000  acres.  This  palace  was  the  residence 
pf  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  and  his  queen,  during  the  first  part  of  their 
paptivity  in  Franca.  Here  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa,  archduchess 
of  Austria,  first  met  on  occasion  of  their  marriage  in  1810.  The 
present  emperor  of  Frapcp,  Napoleon  III.,  occasiopally  visits 
Compi^gne.  The  palace  has  electro-telegraphic  conimunication  with 
Paria.  Hosiery,  cotton-yam,  and  ropes  are  made,  and  boats  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Oise  are  built  in  the  town.  Thera  is  a  consideriible 
tnuie  c^ried  on  in  com  and  wood.  The  town  haa  a  college,  a  tribunal 
pf  first  instance,  and  a  public  library. 

Compi^gne  originated  in  a  hunting  seat  called  Palatium,  erectpd 
pnd  much  frequented  by  the  early  kings  of  France.  Charles  the  Bald 
gave  the  town  the  Sftme  of  CarlopoHa,  and  founded  there  the  abbey 
pf  St.-Comeill&  Clothaire  I.  died  hei«  in  4.IX  &61.  A  parliament 
was  held  in  Compile  in  767.  liouis  le  Debpupairo  l^orp  surrendered 
(830)  to  hjft  son  Lpthpirp.  In  877  Louis  le  Bpgue  was  crowned  at 
Compile,  when  he  also  dipd  ppd  was  buriod.  Carloman  assembled 
tba  «phl«i  of  FnAO0  «t  Compij^giui  in  384  ^  deTiM  wepsuiet  tp  check 


I  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen ;  and  at  a  parliarnent  h**ld  here  in  883, 
composed  of  the  bishops  and  grandees  of  Frapcj,  Eude^  count  of 
Paris  wai  chosen  kina^.  Louis  V.,  the  last  king  of  the  second  race, 
was  crowned  and  died  at  Compi6gne.  At  a  general  assembly  convoked 
at  Cnmpi^gne  in  1022,  Hugu^is,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  liobert,  wasL 
raised  to  the  crown  in  conjunction  with  his  father.  The  town 
obtained  a  charter  in  13^2.  In  the  wars  between  the  Bourgignoa.3 
and  the  Armagnacs,  Compi6gne  was  seized  by  the  former ;  but  they 
were  forced  to  surrender  in  1414  to  Charles  VI.,  who  held  it  till 
1417,  when  the  English  and  the  Bourgignons  entered  the  town  without 
resistance.  The  town  afterwards  opened  its  gates  to  Charles  VII^ 
who  was  besieged  in  it  by  the  English.  It  was  in  a  sally  from  Com- 
pi^^ne  upon  this  occnsion  that  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  taken  pri^ner. 

COMPLUTUM.    [AlcaU  ds  IIk^abbs.] 

OOMPOSTELLA.     [Galicia.] 

COMPTON,  LONG.     [WAPWjCKSmBB.] 

COMRIE.    [PbrtiIoHiue.] 

COMTAT  D^VVIGNON,  LE,  a  county  in  France,  which  originally 
extended  along  the  Rhdna  and  the  Durance  from  the  city  of  Avii^noq, 
which  it  included,  to  the  town  of  Tarascon.  A  portion  of  this  terri- 
tory, subject  to  the  Pope  from  1348  to  1791,  comprise  I  only  the  city 
of  Avignon,  the  village  of  Moridres,  and  the  parish  of  Montf:ivet 
The  Comtat  d'Aviguon  in  this  restricted  sense  is  now  included  in 
the  department  of  Vaucluse, 

COMTAT  VENAISSIN,  LE,  a  small  province  ip  Provence,  which 
before  the  first  Fi'ench  revolution  formed  with  the  county  of  Avignon 
an  independent  stati',  the  sovereignty  of  which  was  vested  in  the 
Pope.  It  took  its  name  from  Veuasque  (Vindiacina),  now  a  poor 
village  but  formerly  an  important  town,  which  was*  its  capital,  and 
gave  title  to  a  bishop  till  the  11th  century.  Thia  county  formed 
part  of  the  king<lom  of  Aries,  and  subsequently  of  the  marquiaute  of 
Provence.  In  1225  it  fell  to  the  count  of  Toulouse,  in  whose  family 
it  remained  till  1229,  when  Raymond  Vll.  signed  a  treaty  in  Paris 
ceding  all  the  territories  he  po3a^.'ssed  to  the  east  of  the  Khdne  in  the 
Holy  See.  Gregory  IX.,  then  pope,  renounced  the  grant  in  favour  of 
the  count;  but  Gregory  X.,  after  th:?  estates  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse 
fell  by  succession  to  Philippe  le  Hardi,  luog  of  France,  insisted  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  and  Philippe  made  pver  the  territory  in 
question  to  the  Pope  in  April,  1274.  By  a  decree  of  September  14, 
1791,  the  county  was  re-united  to  France,  and  it  now'  forms  about 
two-thirds  of  the  department  of  Yaucluae.  From  the  time  pf 
Fran9ois  I.  the  inhabitanta  of  the  county  were,  considered  as 
Frenchmen. 

The  capital  of  the  county  whilst  it  was  under  the  Holy  Sep  was 
Carpentras  ;  other  towns  were  Yalr^,  Cavaillon,  and  Vaison.  The 
county  was  governed  by  an  officer  called  Becteur,  who  was  assisted 
by  a  general  assembly,  which  met  every  year  at  CarpentraSb  The 
Roman  law  and  the  Papal  constitutions  were  in  force  in  the  country 
whilst  it  was  subject  to  the  Pope.     [Vauolusb.] 

OONCAN,  NOHTH  AND  SOUTH,  a  maritime  district  of  Hin- 
dustan in  the  Bombay  presidency,  extending  from  the  sea  to  the 
Western  Ghaut  Mountains,  which  form  its  eastern  boundary.  Its 
length  from  north  to  souUi  is  about  220  miles;  its  breadth  in  no 
part  exceeds  50  miles,  and  on  the  average  is  85  miles.  The  entire 
area  is  estimated  at  12,270  square  n^\Qs,  The  district  includes  many 
fertile  places,  which  yield  abundant,  harvests  of  rice  :  sugar,  spices, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  hemp  are  aUo  produced ;  but  the  surface  is  in  general 
very  rough,  and  much  intersected  by  steep  and  rocky  hills.  The 
mountain  range  is  from  2000  to  4000  feet  high,  and  exceedingly 
abrupt  on  the  west:  the  parses  are  numerous  but  steep,  and  very 
seldoui  practicable  for  carriages.  The  northern  part  of  the  chain  cS 
ghauts  and  that  part  of  this  district  which  lies  at  the  base  is  inhabited 
chiefiy  by  Bheels.  More  to  the  south  the  country  is  inhabited  by 
Coolies,  who  are  leas  predatory  in  their  habits  and  altogether  more 
civilised  than  the  Bheels.  The  Bheels  live  quietly  when  in  the  open 
country,  but  resume  all  their  wildness  in  places  that  are  strong  eitbat 
from  hills  or  jungle.  They  are  small  of  stature  and  black;  thsy 
wear  few  clothes,  and  ars  usually  armed  with  bows  and  arrows. 

The  Northern  Concan,  which  extends  from  the  district  of  Surat 
on  the  north,  or  about  20*"  20'  to  about  18**  50'  N.  lat,  was  ceded  to 
the  British  in  1817 ;  and  the  Southern  Concan,  which  extends  farther 
in  the  same  direction  to  about  16"  N.  lat,  was  obtained  partly  by 
cession  and  partly  by  conquest  in  1817  and  1818.  A  great  part  oi 
the  Northern  Concan  was  once  held  by  the  Portuguese,  who  divided 
the  lands  into  large  estates.  These  estates  were  given  to  Europeans, 
whose  opulence  la  proved  by  the  remains  of  many  splendid  public 
buildings  and  private  dwellings  which  they  erected,  some  of  which 
arc  still  standing  in  places  which  are  now  mere  wastes.  The  district  is 
traversed  by  numerous  mountain  streams,  but  has  no  river  of  magni- 
tuilp.  It  contains  along  the  coast  many  small  bays  and  harbours. 
The  land  and  sea  brpeaes  blow  alternately  during  the  24  hoprs.  The 
Northern  Concan  is  divided  into  46  pergunnahs,  containing  2111  vil- 
lages. The  Southern  Concan  oomprises  47  pergunnahs  and  2291  villages. 
The  whole  population  is  estimated  at  rather  more  than  a  million.  Five- 
sixths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindoos.  The  roads  throughout  the 
district  are  little  more  than  paths,  excepting  near  the  sea-coast,  where,at 
some  of  the  mora  difficult  and  precipitous  places,  steps  of  an  easy  ascent 
1  have  been  constrnoted,  mostly  at  the  expense  of  pnrate  individuals. 
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CONCEPCION.    [ChiliJ 

CONCEPTION  BAY.    rNKWFOinroLAHD.] 

CONDE.    [Calvados;  Nobd.1 

CONDOM.    [QBBa] 

CONDOMOIS,  a  district  in  the  south  of  France,  was  a  dependency 
according  to  some  of  Gascogne,  to  others  of  Guienne.  It  was  bounded 
N.  by  AgenoiSy  of  which  it  originally  formed  part ;  S.  by  Armagnac ; 
and  E.  by  the  Lomagne.  The  capital  was  Condom  :  other  towns  were 
N^rac  and  Gabarret  Condom  ois  now  forms  the  most  northern 
part  of  the  department  of  Gers,  the  most  southern  part  of.  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  and  the  most  eastern  part  of  Landee.  In  Julius  Ceesar^s 
time  the  territory  of  Condomois  was  inhabited  by  the  Nitobriges,  and 
was  included  in  Aqnitania.  From  the  Romans  it  passed  to  the  Visi- 
goths, and  subsequently  to  the  dukes  of  C^ascogne  and  Guienne.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  it  was  united  to  the  crown  of  France  along 
with  the  Bordelais  and  the  rest  of  Guienne. 

CONGLETON,  Cheshire,  a  market- town,  municipal  borough,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Astbury  and  hundred 
of  Northwich,  is  situated  in  63'  10'  N.  Ut,  2'  11'  W.  long.,  distant 
83  miles  E.  from  Chester,  162  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road, 
and  170  miles  by  the  North- Western  and  North  Staffordshire  railways. 
The  population  of  the  town  of  Congleton  in  1851  was  10,520.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Chester.  Congleton  Poor-Law  Union  contains  32  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  50,357  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  30,508. 

The  town  of  Congleton  is  about  a  mile  in  length :  many  of  the 
houses  are  constructed  of  timber  fiame-work  and  plaster.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  town  is  extremely  picturesque ;  it  is  embosomed  in  a  deep 
▼alley  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dane,  and  is  surrounded  by  fertile 
fields  inclosed  by  well-timbered  hedge-rows,  which  at  a  distance  give 
the  appearance  of  a  miniature  forest.  Numerous  mansions  stand  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  have  ornamental  gardens  and  shrub- 
beries attached.  The  guildhall  is  a  commodious  brick  building, 
erected  in  1804  on  the  site  of  the  old  haU.  The  market-hall  and 
assembly-room  was  erected  in  1822  at  the  expense  of  Sir  E.  Antrobus 
of  Eaton  Hall,  Astbury.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  Romans  had 
a  military  station  at  Congleton.  In  Domesday  Book  it  appears  to 
be  written  Cogleton.  From  ancient  buigh  records  it  appears  that 
bear-baiting  was  at  one  time  a  favoiuite  amusement  with  the  inha- 
bitanta. 

There  are  three  churches  belonging  to  the  Establishments  St. 
Peter^s,  a  plain  building,  neatly  fitted  up  in  the  interior,  was  rebuilt 
in  1740,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  which  was  then  repaired 
only,  and  had  a  clock  placed  in  it  with  four  dials.  St.  Stephen's,  a 
neat  brick  edifice,  will  accommodate  about  1000  persons.  St  James's 
is  a  new  building  in  the  style  of  the  13  th  century.  The  Baptists, 
Independents,  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  New  Connexion  Methodists, 
Unitarians,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  Tlie  fVee 
Grammar  school,  founded  in  1590,  had  36  scholars  in  1851.  There 
are  several  National  and  Infant  schools,  and  schools  connected  with 
some  of  the  Dissenting  chapels.  In  the  town  are  an  Atheneeum  news- 
room and  library,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  and  petty 
sessions  are  held  here. 

The  Macclesfield  Canal  passes  through  Congleton.  At  one  period 
the  chief  manufactures  of  Congleton  were  gloves,  and  tagged-leather 
laces  called  'Congleton  points,'  but  for  nearly  a  century  the  silk 
manufacture  has  been  the  principal  occupation.  The  making  of  silk 
ribands  has  of  late  years  grown  into  an  important  branch  of  industry, 
in  which  females  as  well  as  males  find  employment.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  several  extensive  ooal-minesi  The  market-day  is  Satur- 
day. Fairs  are  held  on  the  Thursday  before  Shrove-tide,  on  May  12th, 
July  12th,  and  November  22nd,  for  cattle,  Yorkshire  woollen  cloths, 
and  pedleiy.  The  Congleton  viaduct  of  the  North  Staffordshire  rail- 
way, about  half  a  mile  from  the  station,  is  a  fine  work  of  ten  archeSb 
It  is  constructed  of  blue  brick  with  stone  bastions  and  stone  parapet. 
The  arches  are  50  feet  in  span.  The  height  from  the  bed  of  the  stream 
to  the  rails  is  114  feet;  the  length  of  the  viaduct,  exclusive  of  the 
embankments,  is  231  feet. 

CONGO.  This  name,  in  its  most  extensive  application,  as  explained 
under  the  word  Angola,  comprehends  the  whole  of  ^e  region  lying 
along  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  which  is  more  correctly  divided 
into  the  four  kingdoms  or  districts  of  Loango,  Congo  Proper,  Angola, 
and  Benguela.  lu  this  lax^e  and  loose  sense  it  extends  from  Cape 
Lopez  Gonsalvo,  in  0'  44'  a  lat,  to  Cape  Negro,  in  16*  40'  S.  lat. 
Congo,  properly  so  called,  however,  at  least  according  to  its  modem 
limits  (for  it  is  said  to  have  been  more  extensive  formerly),  does  not 
stretch  to  the  north  beyond  the  river  Zaire  (otherwise  c^ed  the 
Congo),  in  about  6**  S.  lat,  which  separates  it  from  Loango,  nor  to  the 
south  beyond  the  river  Dando,  in  8*  20'  S.  lat,  which  separates  it 
from  Angola  It  is  believed  to  extend  a  considerable  distance  into 
the  interior,  but  we  have  no  distinct  information  respecting  its  linJts 
in  that  direction,  and  thev  are  probably  not  very  definitely  marked. 

The  first  European  wno  reached  Congo  was  the  Portuguese  navi- 
gator, Diego  Cam,  who  made  his  way  thither  from  Elmina  in  1484. 
Diego  revisited  the  ooimtry  in  1489,  making  his  voyage  on  that  occa- 
sion from  Portugal    The  following  year  another  armament  arrived 


from  Portugal^  under  the  command  of  Ruy  de  Souza.  After  this  the 
king  of  Congo  and  many  of  his  subjects  made  professions  of  Chria- 
tianity,  and  uie  Portuguese  formed  considerable  establishmenia  in  the 
country.  It  was  in  the  course  of  the  17th  centurv  however  that  the 
most  strenuous  endeavours  were  made  in  the  work  of  converting  the 
natives.  Ample  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Portuguese  mis- 
sionaries are  given  in  the  '  Voyage '  of  Michel  Angelo  di  Gattina  and 
Dionisio  Carli  di  Piacensa^  two  Capuchin  friars,  who  set  out  to  join 
the  mission  in  Congo  in  1666;  in  that  of  Geronimo  MeroUa  di 
Sorrento,  another  Capuchin,  who  joined  the  same  mission  in  1682 ; 
and  in  a  work  drawn  up  by  Filippo  Pigafetta  from  the  journals  of 
Duarte  Lopez,  a  Portuguese  captain,  about  1589.  Various  informa- 
tion about  the  country  is  given  also  in  Purchas,  Hakluyt,  and  other 
English  collections.  But  it  may  be  added,  that  although  much  has 
been  written  about  Congo,  not  much  is  really  known  about  the 
country. 

According  to  the  old  accounts,  the  native  division  of  Congo  is  into 
the  six  provinces  of  Bamba,  Sogno  (or  Sonio),  Sondi,  Pango,  Batta, 
and  Penda.  The  Portuguese  however  appear  to  have  divided  the 
country  into  what  they  called  the  metropolitan  province  of  San  Sal- 
vador, the  duchy  of  Bunba,  the  duchy  of  Sondi,  the  marquisate  of 
Pemba,  and  the  county  (or  earldom)  of  Sogno,  thus  omitting  altogether 
Pango  and  Batta,  or  comprehending  them  under  some  of  the  other 
names.  The  Portuguese  province  of  San  Salvador  is  a  part  of  the 
native  province  of  Pemba,  the  marquisate  of  Pemba  being  the  remain- 
der. It  is  placed  along  a  portion  of  the  left  hank  of  the  river  Congo, 
inmiediately  to  the  north-east  of  Sogno,  which  occupies  the  angle 
formed  by  the  river  and  the  sea-coast  In  this  province  is  the  capital, 
called  Banza  Congo,  or '  chief  town  of  Congo.'  The  Portuguese  having 
established-a  settlement  here,  gave  the  place  the  name  of  San  Salvador. 
It  is  described  as  situated  alK>ut  150  miles  from  the  sea,  and  about  a 
third  of  that  distance  from  the  river,  in  a  hollow  on  tiie  south-east 
side  of  a  lofty  mountain,  having  on  the  summit  a  plain  of  about  ten 
miles  in  circuity  which  is  covered  with  towns  and  villages.  The  palace 
of  the  native  sovereign  and  the  Portuguese  part  of  the  town  are  each 
surrounded  by  an  inclosure  of  about  a  mile  in  circumference ;  but  the 
suburbs  of  the  Portuguese  town  are  described  as  also  of  considerable 
extent  The  principal  ornaments  of  San  Salvador  were — ^a  cathedral 
and  nine  or  ten  other  churchea,  all  buUt  of  stone,  although,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  Jesuits^  roofed  only  with  thatch.  The  reU- 
gious  eetablishment  consisted  of  a  bishop  and  chapter,  a  Jesuits  college, 
a  convent  of  Capuchins,  &a  It  appears  however  that  even  before 
the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  ravages  of  war  had  almost  ruined 
San  Salvador,  and  the  native  sovereign  had  transferred  his  residence 
to  another  place,  called  Lemba,  in  the  province  of  Bamba,  and  nearer 
the  sea-coast 

The  Congo  River  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  embouchure  of 
the  Niger ;  but  long  before  this  point  was  settled,  the  soundest  geo- 
graphers were  of  a  different  opinion,  although  Captain  Tuckey's  expe- 
dition (of  which  a  '  Nairative  was  published  in  London  in  1818),  was 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  matter;  and  in  the 
official  account  of  the  voyage  the  identity  of  the  two  rivers  is  elabo- 
rately contended  for  by  a  writer  who  declares  that  "  the  hypothesis 
which  makes  the  Niger  to  pour  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Benin  is 
entitled  to  very  little  attention."  The  Congo  is  not  properly  called 
the  Zaire,  it  seems,  as  Diego  Cam  was  led  to  suppose  (that  being 
merely  a  word  signifying  any  great  river),  but  the  Moienzi  Enzaddi, 
which  means  the  river  that  swallowsjip  all  other  rivers.  The  old 
accounts  represent  the  velocity  with  which  it  rushes  into  the  sea  to 
be  so  great  that  it  preserves  its  stream  unaffected  by  the  salt  water 
for  twenty  leagues  or  more.  This  description  Captain  Tuckey  found 
reason  to  believe  considerably  exaggerated.  It  had  been  usually  stated 
that  the  Congo  was  iJways  fiill  of  water  ;  but  when  he  entered  it^  in 
the  beginning  of  July,  he  found  it  from  eight  to  eleven  feet  lower  than 
the  point  which  from  the  marks  on  the  rocky  banks  it  appeared  to 
have  reached  at  oiher  seasons.  The  tide  also  was  very  perceptible  at 
140  miles  up  the  river.  The  velocity  of  the  current  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  was  found  nowhere  to  exceed  44  or  5  knots  an  hour,  and  in 
many  places  it  was  not  more  than  24*  The  accounts  of  some  pre- 
ceding navigators  make  it  flow  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  knots ;  and 
00  it  verr  possibly  may  do  when  the  channel  is  more  full  of  water. 
The  deptn  however  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  here  was  very  great, 
no  bottom  having  been  found  with  a  line  of  160  fathoms ;  so  that  when 
the  river  is  at  high  flood  the  mass  of  water  which  it  pours  forth  must 
be  immense.  Its  breadth  for  some  distance  from  the  sea  is  not  less  than 
five  or  six  miles ;  it  is  then  divided  by  a  number  of  islands  into  several 
streams :  at  the  distance  of  140  miles  from  the  mouth  the  '  Narrows ' 
commence,  and  continue  for  about  40  miles,  during  which  it  forces 
its  way  between  two  opposite  bamers  of  steep  rocks,  not  more  than 
from  300  to  500  yards  asunder.  Many  ledges  of  rocks  stretch  across 
this  part  of  the  river,  the  most  formidable  of  which  however,  called 
the  Great  Tellala,  or  Cataract  has  a  fall  of  only  about  80  feet  in  800 
yards,  and  woidd  be  more  appropriately  designated  by  the  term 
'Rapid.'  Above  the  Narrows,  whioh  terminate  at  a  place  called 
Inga,  the  river  expands  to  a  breadth  of  two,  three,  and  even  four 
miles.  Tudkey  ascended  it  for  about  100  miles  beyond  this  pointy 
and  he  was  assured  by  the  natives  that  after  this  there  was  no  impedi- 
ment to  its  continued  navigation  for  a  great  distanoa.    Ita  direction. 
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according  to  their  aeoount^  continued  to  be  nearly  in  a  straigbt  line 
towards  the  north-east ;  and  Tuckey  appears  to  hnye  felt  oonTinoed 
that  it  must  have  its  source  in  some  vast  lake  or  chain  of  lakes  seve- 
ral degrees  to  the  north  of  the  equator.  Much  surprise  was  expe- 
rienced at  finding  that  it  did  not  receive  the  water  of  any  other  stream 
in  the  whole  distance  along  which  the  survey  extended.  The  old 
delineations  of  the  river,  it  is  to  be  observed,  also  represent  it  as 
without  any  tributaries  in  this  part  of  its  course ;  but  they  make 
numerous  rivers  to  flow  into  it  Mgher  up.  The  torrents  that  pour 
down  in  the  rainy  season  however,  through  the  ravines  between  the 
hiUs  on  both  sides  of  it,  probably  bring  it  a  considerable  supply.  In 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  Congo  spreads  out  into  extensive 
swamps,  which  are  covered  with  mangrove  and  palm-trees,  as  are  also 
the  islets  by  which  it  is  here  intemipted ;  above  the  swampy  region, 
hills,  none  of  which  much  exceed  2000  feet,  rise  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  channel.  Up  to  the  great  Tellala  these  hills  are  stony  and 
nearly  barren,  and  the  rocks  at  the  Narrows  are  composed  of  masses 
of  micaceous  slate ;  but  beyond  this  point  the  rocks  are  of  limestone, 
and  the  country  is  described  as  fertile  and  beautifuL  Even  below 
this  however,  between  the  hiUs  and  the  water,  vegetation  is  in  many 
parts  very  luxuriant^  and  numerous  villages  are  to  be  seen  both  in 
the  hollows  and  even  on  the  flat  summits  of  the  mountains.  The  old 
maps  make  five  or  six  smaller  rivers  fidl  into  the  sea  between  the 
Congo  and  the  Danda 

The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy  along  the  coast,  but  temperate 
and  salubrious  in  the  interior.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  in  the 
period  of  a  month  during  Captain  Tucke/s  survey,  from  about  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August,  was  never  below  60**  during 
the  night)  nor  above  80**  during  the  day ;  the  common  noon-day  heat 
was  76*.  Among  the  vegetable  products  (for  many  of  which  the 
natives  must  have  been  indebted  to  the  Portuguese)  are  mandioc  or 
cassava,  yams,  maise,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  millet,  calavanses, 
cabbages,  spinach,  pepper,  capsicum,  the  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco.  Of 
fruits  they  have  the  banana,  the  papaw,  the  orange,  the  lime,  and 
the  pine-apple,  which  last  Captain  Tuokey  found  growing  in  the  open 
places  at  the  extreme  point  to  which  he  penetrated.  Wine  is  made 
from  the  juice  of  the  palm-tree,  which  is  described  as  an  agreeable  and 
a  wholesome  drink.  Of  domestic  animals  there  are  goats,  hogs,  fowls, 
ducks,  and  pigeons,  as  well  as  a  few  hairy  sheep.  There  are  also 
some  homed  cattle.  Of  wild  animals,  the  country  abounds  with 
elephants,  leopards,  lions,  buffaloes,  large  monkeys,  antelopes,  wild 
hogs,  9lc  Guinea  fowl  and  red-legged  partridges  are  abundant,  laige^ 
and  fine ;  and  wild  pigeons,  of  three  or  four  species,  very  plentiful 
Bees  are  in  great  numbers ;  the  flea  and  the  bug  were  the  only  insects 
that  were  found  troublesome.  The  lower  part  of  the  river  Congo 
abounds  in  different  species  of  fish,  which  form  an  important  part  of 
the  subsistence  of  the  people ;  it  also,  especially  above  the  Narrowly 
swarms  with  hippopotami  and  crocodiles. 

The  native  sovereign  of  Congo  resides  at  Banza  Congo,  six  days^ 
journey  southward  fi^m  the  river.  Under  the  king  are  the  Chenoos. 
**  The  Chenooships,"  says  Captain  Tuckey,  "  improperly  named  king- 
doms by  Europeans,  are  hereditary  fiefs,  passing  in  the  female  line, 
that  IB,  on  the  decease  of  the  Chenoo  the  succession  instead  of  passing 
to  his  son  goes  to  his  brother,  or  uterine  uncle  or  cousin."  Of  the 
inferior  officers,  the  chief  is  the  Mafook,  or  collector  of  the  customs, 
who  is  generally  qualified  to  act  as  an  interpreter  to  the  European 
visiters  of  the  ooast.  These  functionaries  used  to  amass  consider^ 
able  wealth  by  giving  their  services  as  agents  to  the  slave  traders  who 
formerly  resorted  to  Congo.  A  place  csJled  Embomma,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  and  about  60  miles  frt>m  its  mouth,  was  the  great 
slave  mart 

The  natives  of  Congo  cultivate  regularly  two  crops  of  Indian  com 
in  the  year.  Rights  of  property  are  well  understood  among  them. 
But  their  houses  are  mere  huts  constracted  of  a  few  posts  stuck  in 
the  ground  and  interwoven  with  reeds ;  and  they  go  naked,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  apron,  generally  of  grass-matting,  tied  round 
their  loins.  They  tattoo  their  bodies  and  file  away  the  two  upper 
front  teeth.  They  seem  to  be  a  timid  and  unwarlike  race,  and  both 
their  indolence  and  their  sensuality  are  extreme.  Their  women  are 
their  drudges  in  all  kinds  of  laborious  work,  and,  not  excepting  the 
sisters,  daughters,  and  wives  of  the  highest  personages,  are  eagerly 
offered  by  them  for  a  trifle  to  a  white  man  of  any  grade.  Their  sense 
of  the  whites  being  a  race  of  beings  altogether  distinct  frt)m  them- 
selves seems  to  be  complete.  They  scarcely  appear  to  have  gained  a 
step  towards  civilisation  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Portuguese. 

The  language  of  Congo,  which  is  a  dialect  of  that  of  Angola^ 
Beng^ela,  and  the  other  neighbouring  districts,  is  (it  is  said)  radically 
the  same  as  that  spoken  by  the  natives  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  This 
was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Marsden  (author  of  the  'History  of  Sumatra,') 
and  the  statement  is  corroborated  by  the  lists  of  Congo  words  col- 
lected by  Captain  Tuck(^. 

CONI,  properly  CUNeO,  an  administrative  division  of  Piedmont, 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  division  of  Turin,  E.  by  that  of  Alessandria, 
S.E.,  S.,  and  W.  by  the  Apennines  and  the  Maritime  Alps,  which 
separate  it  from  (ienova,  Kizza  (Nice),  and  France.  Its  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west  is  69  miles,  from  north  to  south  58  miles. 
The  area  is  2710  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1848  amoimted  to 
600,872.    The  surface  presents  mountain  ridges  springing  from  the 
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I  Alps  and  Apennines,  all  convei^ging  to  the  basin  of  the  Po,  and  indos* 
ing  valleys  of  great  fertility,  which  yield  corn,  maize,  wine,  silk, 
pulse,  hemp,  and  fruits.  The  white  mulberry-tree  is  cultivated  with 
great  care  and  success  for  the  rearing  of  silk-worms,  which  gives 
profitable  employment  to  great  numbers  of  the  peasantry.  The  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  forests  of  chestnut ;  and 
their  higher  parts  afford  abundant  summer  pastures,  on  which  great 
numbers  of  cattle  are  fed.  Iron,  IcAd,  marble,  slates^  mineral  salt, 
&c,  are  found. 

The  rivers  are  numerous.  They  are  all  tributaries  of  the  Po, 
which,  rising  from  the  eastern  side  of  Monte  Viso,  flows  east  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  town  of  Saluzzo ;  it  then  turns  north-east  and 
entets  the  province  of  Torino  or  Turin.  The  Y raita  flows  east  from  the 
Maritime  Alps  as  far  as  Castigliole,  whence  it  turns  north,  and  enters 
the  Po  on  the  right  bank,  a  little  above  Carmagnola.  The  Maira  rises 
also  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  flows  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of 
the  Vraita,  and  enters  the  Po  about  2  miles  nearer  Carmagnola.  The 
next  river  to  the  south  is  the  Stura,  which  flows  parallel  to  the  pre- 
ceding as  far  as  Fossano,  where  it  turns  north-north-east,  and  enters 
the  Tanaro  on  the  left  bank  near  Cherasco ;  its  principal  affluent  is 
the  Yermegnana  or  Qesso,  which  enters  it  on  the  right  bank  below 
Cuneo.  The  Tanaro,  rising  in  the  Maritime  Alps  a  little  east  of  the 
Col-di-Tende,  flows  nearly  due  north  at  a  little  distance  west  of  an 
oflbhoot  from  the  main  chain  as  far  as  Cherasco,  where  it  passes 
through  a  gap  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  ridge,  passing  tiie  towns  of 
Alba  and  Asti ;  from  the  latter  it  runs  east  to  a  little  below  Alessan- 
dria, near  whicli  it  receives  from  the  Apennines  the  Belbo  and  the 
Bormida  increased  by  the  Orba  from  the  right  bank,  and  then  turn- 
ing north-east  enters  the  Po  about  7  miles  north  of  Marengo.  From 
Asti  the  Tanaro  is  navigable  for  barges,  but  with  some  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  at  some  points.  A  railway  runs  from 
Turin  through  Savigliano  to  Fossano  in  the  administrative  division  of 
Cuneo.    The  line  will  probably  be  continued  to  Cuneo. 

The  division  of  Cuneo  consists  of  four  provinces,  which,  with  the 
area,  mandamenti,  and  population  of  each,  are  as  follows  : — 


Provinoes. 

Area  in  sq.  miles. 

Mandamciiti. 

Population  in  1848. 

Caneo         •        • 
Alba       . 
Mondovi     •        • 
Saluuo           •    • 

lOOS 
408 
679 
630 

18 
12 
18' 
14 

179,686 
118,844 
148,450 
158,942 

Total   . 

S710 

62 

600,872 

The  Province  of  Ouneo  contains  67  comuni,  and  occupies  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  division.  The  chief  town  is  Cuneo,  which  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Stura,  47  miles  S.  from  Turin,  and  has,  includ- 
ing the  garrison,  about  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
and  the  residence  of  the  intendant-general  of  the  whole  division ;  is 
well  built,  and  has  a  cathedral  and  several  other  churches,  a  royal 
college,  town-hall,  theatre,  and  public  baths.  It  is  a  busy  place,  and 
has  cloth  and  silk  factories,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  the  produce 
of  the  country  by  means  of  the  canal  joining  the  Stura  and  the  Po, 
which  runs  from  this  town  to  Carmagnola.  The  dty  was  strongly 
fortified  in  1800;  its  defences  were  dismantled  by  the  French  after  the 
battle  of  Marengo.  It  is  still  however  inclosed  by  a  wall.  Butca,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Maira,  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  in  a  rich  wine 
district,  and  has  9000  inhabitants.  £ove8,  S.  of  Cuneo,  at  the  foot 
of  motrntains  in  which  iron  mines  and  marble  quarries  are  worked, 
has  8709  inhabitants.  Car<tglio,  6  miles  W.  from  Cuneo,  has  a  college, 
some  silk  manufactures,  and  a  population  of  7000.  Chiuta,  on  the 
left  of  the  Pesio,  a  feeder  of  the  Tanaro,  has  6800  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  silk  and  glass.  Demonte,  a  fortified  town,  15  mUea  W.S.W. 
form  Cuneo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Stura,  has  a  population  of  6956, 
including  the  whole  commune.  The  town  is  d^ended  by  a  strong 
fortress  which  commands  the  valley  of  the  Stura  and  road  to  France 
by  the  Col-d'Ai|^ntidre.  The  fort  was  taken  by  the  French  and 
Spaniards  in  1744,  and  destroyed  on  their  retreat  from  Chmeo.  It  has 
been  since  rebuilt.  Dronero,  10  miles  W.N.W  finom  Cuneo,  on  the 
.}£aira,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  has  a  college,  and 
a  population  of  7716.  Fotsano,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Stura,  15 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Cuneo,  87  S.  by  E.  by  railway  from  Turin,  is  a  well- 
built  town,  with  a  royal  college,  a  handsome  cathedral,  silk  factories, 
paper-mills,  and  tanneries.  The  town,  which  is  inclosed  by  old  waJla^ 
stands  on  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  surmounted  by  an  old 
castle.  The  streets  are  rather  gloomy,  the  houses  being  built  over 
arcades,  which  form  the  footways.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and 
has  16,041  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  com,  hemp,  and  cattle.  Limone, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Col-di-Tende,  and  near  the  source  of  the  Yer- 
megnana, has  8500  inhabitants,  who  are  employed  as  guides,  and  in 
keeping  in  repair  the  terraced  roads  over  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
Peveroffno :  population,  6080. 

The  Province  cf  Alba,  before  described,  occupies  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  division,  and  contains  77  comunL    [Alba.] 

The  Province  of  Mondovi  lies  east  of  that  of  Cuneo^  south  of  Alba^ 
and  contains  71  comuni  The  chief  town,  Mondovi,  stands  on  the 
Ellero,  a  feeder  of  the  Tanaro,  50  miles  S.S.E.  from  Turin,  and  has 
15,921  inhabitants.     It  is  defended  by  walls  and  a  strong  castlo, 
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contains  several  fine  cburcbos,  eoclesiaatical  and  royal  colleges,  and 
has  manufactures  of  silks,  woollens,  leather,  iron,  cotton,  paper,  and 
hats.  The  town  givea  title  to  a  bishop.  The  French  under  Napoleon 
here  routed  the  Sardinians,  April  22, 1796 ;  i^nd  Marshal  Soult  sacked 
the  town  in  1799.  Chevcisco^,  a  walled  town  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Stura  and  Tanaro,  SO  miles  S.S.K  from  Turin,  has  a  college,  two 
hospitals^  an4  8893  inhabitants,  who  tn^lQ  cbiQfiy  va  wine  and  silk. 
The  town  is  well  built  aqd  ooqtaips  several  fiqe  buildings :  it  is  quad- 
rangular in  form,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  an  ancient  site.  Each  of 
the  principal  streets  terminates  ip  ^  noble  arch.  Chensco  is  supplied 
with  ^ater  by  a  canal,  which  drives  the  xnachiqery  of  several  ailk 
factories.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  famous  for  its  whita 
trufi^es.  The  chief  tov^ns  of  the  other  mandamenti  l:^ave  populations 
under  5000. 

The  Province  of  Saluaso  occupies  the  north-western  part  of  the 
division,  and  contaiiis  52  comuni.  The  capital,  S(nlu2Z0t  81  miles 
from  Turin,  stands  on  the  northern  slope  of  a  ridge  thi^t  projects 
from  Monte  Viso,  and  separates  the  wat^trs  of  the  Po  from  thpae  of 
the  Vmtsi.  It  is  a  large  episcopal  town,  and  contains  an  old  castle 
formerly  belonging  to  the  miarquises  of  Saluzzo,  but  nov?  used  as  a 
prison ;  a  handsome  cathedral,  several  other  churches,  a  royal  college, 
an  hospital,  and  14,426  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  the  produce  of  the 
country,  and  xnanufacture  silk,  leather,  hats,  linen,  find  iron.  The 
part  of  the  town  built  on  the  hill  is  walle4  >  ^^^  lower  town  is  open. 
Saluzzo  was  the  capital  o^  the  department  of  Sti^ra  during  the 
French  occupation  of  Italy.  Jtctccanigi,  9^  pretty  iow^  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Grana  and  the  Maira,  is  situated  in  the  most  fertile  part 
of  Piedmont,  and  has  10,102  inhabitants.  Here  is  the  palace  of  the 
Prince  of  Carignan,  situated  in  a  fine  park.  Bacconigi  is  a  station  on 
the  railroad  to  Fossano,  and  is  23  miles  distant  from  Turin.  Savigliano, 
east  of  Saluzzo,  and  32  miles  S.  from  Turin,  stands  in  a  fertile  plain 
watered  by  the  Maira  and  other  feeders  of  the  ^o,  and  has  15,549 
inhabitants.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  and  has  a  fine  market-place,  several 
handsome  churches  (one  of  whidi  is  collegiate),  two  hospitals,  and 
silk,  linen,  and  cloth  factories.  At  the  end  of  the  principal  street 
a  triumphal  arch  is  erected  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Victor 
Amadous  with  the  princess  Christine  of  Franca  This  is  a  favourite 
place  of  residence  with  the  provincial  nobility  and  landed  proprietors. 
It  is  surrounded  by  old  fortifications.  There  are  several  other  towns, 
but  none  of  them  have  a  population  exceeding  5000.   * 

CONN,  LOUGH.    [Mato,] 

CONNEMARA.    [Galwat.] 

CONNAUGHT,  a  province  of  Ireland,  containing  the  counties  of 
Galway,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  and  Sligo.  It  lies  between 
52"  52'  and  54'  25'  N.  lat.,  7°  88'  and  10"  15'  W.  long.  The  latitude 
is  about  that  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire ;  but  from  its  proximity 
to  the  ocean  the  climate  is  much  more  moist  and  variable.  It  is 
bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  E.  by  the  river  Shannon 
and  the  counties  of  Cavan,  Fermanagh,  and  Donegal,  and  S.  by  the 
county  of  Clare.  Clare,  which  is  now  annexed  to  Munster  province, 
was  at  one  time  a  part  of  Connaught,  to  which  indeed  it  would  appear 
naturally  to  belong.  The  greatest  length  of  Connaught,  from  Scariff 
on  the  borders  of  Clare  on  the  south  to  Mullaghmore  Head  on  those 
of  Donegal  on  the  north  is  108  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth  from 
the  boundary  of  Leitrim  on  the  north-east  to  Slyne  Head  on  the 
south-west,  118  miles.  The  area  comprises  4,892,043  acres,  of  which 
2,220,960  are  arable,  1,906,002  uncultivated,  48,340  in  plantations, 
S877  in  towns,  and  212,864  acres  under  water.  In  1851  there  were 
712,204  acres  under  crops,  of  which  359,807  acres  were  under  com, 
beans,  and  peas,  151,976  under  potatoes,  and  55,409  acres  under  other 
green  crops.  The  population  in  1S41  was  1,418,859 ;  in  1851  it  was 
1,012,006. 

The  mountain  ranges  are  distributed  round  the  coast.  From  their 
inland  declivities  the  province  has  a  comparatively  level  surface  to 
the  Shannon.  This  river  thus  becomes  the  main  drain  of  the  inter- 
mediate country.  Its  chief  feeders  in  Connaught  are  the  Suck  and 
the  Gara ;  the  latter  dischax^es  the  waters  of  Lough  Gara  and  Lough 
Key,  and  the  former,  a  large  river,  is  navigable  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Shannon  to  Balliforan,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles.  The 
streams  which  flow  to  the  ocean  are  much  more  numerous,  but  the 
body  of  water  brought  down  by  them  is  not  so  great.  They  take 
their  rise  chiefly  in  lakes,  which  are  duitributed  through  the  mountain 
districts  of  Galway  and  Mayo.  Of  these  Loughs  Corrib,  Mask,  and 
Carra  dischax^  their  united  waters  southward  by  Galway;  and 
Loughs  Conn,  Arrow,  and  Gilly  northward  by  Ballina,  Ballasadare, 
and  Sligo  respectively.  The  rivers  which  flow  westward  from  the 
lakes  of  Uonnamara  and  Erris  are  short  and  rapid  in  their  course,  and 
comparatively  inconsiderable  in  the  quantity  of  water ;  so  that  with 
reference  to  its  rivers  the  province  may  be  divided  generally  into 
three  districts :  that  of  the  Shannon,  that  of  the  basin  of  Lough 
Corrib,  and  that  of  the  basin  of  Lough  Conn.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Ballihauuis  in  Mayo,  about  the  centre  of  the  province,  forms  the 
summit-level  from  which  these  principal  slopes  diverge ;  and  lines 
drawn  from  this  point  to  Scariff  on  the  south-east,  Sligo  on  the  north- 
east, and  Westport  on  the  west,  will  be  found  to  mark  pretty  nearly 
the  boundaries  of  each. 

The  limestone  field  of  Connaught  is  very  nearly  co-extensive  with 
the  low  district  between  the  Shannon  and  the  western  elevationa. 


The  mountain  groups  that  inclose  this  plain  present  towards  the 
inland  field  successive  elevations  of  sandstone,  day-alate,  granite,  and 
qnartz,  corresponding  pretty  nearly  with  the  development  of  the  same 
strata  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  The  limestone  field  is  very 
much  encumbered  with  bog,  which  in  Ireland  is  almost  always  found 
to  rest  on  limestone  gravel.  The  remainder  of  the  province  is  more 
mountainous  than  any  other  district  of  equal  extent  in  Ireland ;  so 
that  Connaught»  in  produce  and  pppulation,  is  far  behind  the  other 
provinces. 

Connaught  was  formeily  a  kingdom  of  the  Irish  Pentarchy.  Its 
tungs  were  of  the  race  of  O'Connor.  It  enjoyed  a  comparative  inde* 
penHence  until  the  year  1590,  when  it  was  made  shire^ground  under 
the  11th  Eliz.  c.  39,  and  divided  into  six  couutiesb  namely,  Uiom 
above  enumerated  and  Clare,  which  had  formerly  been  part  of  Muns^er. 
In  1602  Clare  was  re-annexed  to  the  latter  province,  yet  so  late  as  179S 
remained  on  the  Connaught  circuit  In  the  various  rebellions  down 
to  the  end  of  the  17th  ceutury  Connaught  was  the  refuge  of  the 
fugitive  and  dispossessed  Irish.  The  Irish  language  is  still  very 
prevalent ;  and  Uie  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  to  this  day  attests 
the  miserable  circumstances  which  brought  the  population  together. 
Employment  is  here  more  difficult  to  be  obtained  tnan  in  any  of  the 
other  provinces.  The  loss  of  the  potato  crop  in  1846,  and  tko 
diminished  value  as  well  as  amount  of  agricultural  produce  conse- 
quent on  that  calamity,  and  on  the  legislative  changes  induced  by  i%, 
completed  the  ruin  of  great  numbers  of  proprietors,  and  entailed  a 
wide-spread  concurrent  devastation  among  the  occupying  tenantt^. 
In  the  year  1847-8  alone  the  total  number  of  holdings  evicted  or 
thrown  up  by  the  occupiers  was  26,699,  or  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
number  of  holdings  in  the  province. 

The  state  qf  Connaught  both  physical  and  moral  has  been  perhapa 
too  generally  miderrated,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  a  whole  it 
is  beneath  the  average  state  of  the  three  ot^er  provinces  of  Ireland. 
Numerous  projects  have  been  formed  for  the  improvement  of  thU 
province  and  the  development  of  its  great  resources.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon  has  given  a  continuous  line  of 
water-carriage  along  the  eastern  boimdary  of  the  proviucei 

Perhapa  the  most  useful  of  the  various  efibrts  made  for  the 
improvement  of  Connaught  has  been  the  introduction  or  revival  of 
the  culture  of  flax.  The  quantity  grown  in  1847  was  10,866  cwt. ;  ia, 
1851  it  was  21,597  cwt  T^e  system  of  farming  has  been  greatly 
improved  in  those  districts  which  have  passed  through  the  transition 
attendant  on  the  change  of  proprietary  and  occupapta.  The  main 
resources  of  the  province  must  however  for  a  considerable  period 
continue  to  rest  on  the  industry  of  the  native  race  of  small  farmers. 

CONNECTICUT,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  is 
^ounied  S.  by  Long  Island  Sound,  which  separatee  it  from  Long 
Island;  E.  by  Rhode  Island;  N.  by  Massachusetts;  and  W.  by 
the  state  of  New  York.  It  lies  between  41"  and  42**  2'  N.  lat, 
71**  40'  and  73**  43'  W.  long.  The  form  of  Connecticut  is  nearly 
that  of  a  parallelogram,  which  is  about  85  miles  long  from  east 
to  west,  with  a  mean  width  of  60  miles  from  north  to  south.  The 
area  is  4674  square  miles.  The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of 
the  population  since  1810.     The  total  population  in — 

1810  was  262,0i3,  indadiag  6463  free  coloured  persons  aad  310  slaves. 
1820    „    275,202,         „         7944  „  97 

1830    „    297,675,         „         8047  „  SS 

1840    „    309,978,         „         8104  „  17 

1850    „    370,792,         „         748C  „  0 

The  federal  representative  population  in  1850  was  870,792,  which 
entitled  the  state  to  send  four  representatives  to  Congress  To  the 
Senate,  like  all  the  other  United  States,  Connecticut  sends  two 
members. 

Coast-line,  Surface. — Connecticut  has  a  sea-coast  of  about  95  miles 
along  the  Long  Island  Sound,  which  is  indented  by  several  good 
harbours,  of  which  New  London,  Stonington,  New  Haven,  Bridgeport^ 
and  Norwich  are  the  chief  The  best  of  the  harbours  is  that  of  New 
London,  which  is  spacious,  deep,  and  not  liable  to  be  frozen  over  in 
winter.  Stonington  and  Bridgeport  harbours  are  protected  by  break- 
waters. The  Sound  admits  of  free  navigation  along  the  entire  coast 
of  the  state  for  ships  of  the  largest  size.  There  are  lighthouses  at 
the  west  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Thames ;  at  the  west  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Connecticut;  on  Faulkner^s  Island,  off  Guildford 
Harbour;  on  a  point  at  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  to  Stonington 
Harbour;  at  Morgan's  Point,  near  Mystic;  on  the  north  side  of 
Fisher's  Island  Sound ;  on  Five-Mile  Point,  at  the  east  side  of  the 
entrance  to  New  Haven  Harbour ;  on  Stratford  Point,  at  the  entrance 
of  Stratford  Harbour ;  on  Fair- Weather  Island,  at  the  entrance  to 
Black  Rock  Harbour,  Fairfield ;  on  Norwalk  Island,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Norwalk;  on  Great  Captain's  Island;  and  on  North  Dumplin 
Island,  in  Fisher's  Island  Sound.  There  are  also  floating  lightshipa 
on  Bartlett's  Reef,  off  New  London,  and  on  Eel-Grass  ShoaL 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  generally  imeven,  but  there  are  no 
lofty  mountains.  The  principal  ranges  of  high  ground,  which  are 
continuations  of  the  Massachusetts  mountain  ranges,  run  from  north 
to  south  in  the  direction  of  the  Housatonic  and  Uie  Connecticut^  the 
two  principal  rivers  of  the  state.  The  Green  Mountain  range  termi- 
nates at  High  Rock,  2  miles  N.W.  from  New  Haven.  The  Lyme 
range  on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  River  separates  the  lower  haain 
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of  the  Conneeticat  from  the  Thames.  A  range  of  high  land  of 
moderate  elevation,  called  the  Middletown  Mountains,  or  Mount  Tom 
tange,  runs  from  Hartford  on  the  Connectient,  past  Middletowfa  to 
East  Rock,  870  feet  high,  north-east  of  New  Haven,  where  it  term!- 
natee.  The  Blae  Hills  in  Sodthington,  a  part  of  this  tange^  are  said 
to  he  the  loftiest  in  this  state,  attaining  an  elevation  of  1000  fbet 
The  Honsatonio  Mountains  ran  along  the  western  mai^  of  the  state, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Houaatonio  River. 

Bfdroffraphff,  ComiMMicaiiofu. — The  riven  are  generally  only  navi* 
gable  in  their  lower  oourses.  The  most  imfwrtant  is  the  C&nnwtidKL 
which  rises  in  Lower  Canada,  aboni  45**  20^  N.  lat  Its  general 
oonrse  is  south  by  west^  and  then  south-west  to  the  point  where  it 
breaks  through  obe  of  the  Appalachian  ranges,  and  receiving  the 
Paasamaio,  descends  over  the  Bamet  Falls  from  the  high  valley  in 
which  it  has  hitiierto  flowed  ihto  a  lower  basin.  From  tiie  jnnetioh 
of  the  Pasaamsio  It  continues  as  before  to  form  the  boundary  between 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  till  it  enters  Massadmsetts,  through 
which  state  it  flows,  still  in  a  generally  southern  course.  It  leaves 
MassBohusetts  about  5  miles  below  Springfield.  Its  general  southern 
oourse  continues  to  Middletown  in  Connecticut^  where  it  is  defleoted 
to  the  south-east  by  some  high  land,  and  continuing  this  direction  it 
enten  the  Sound.  The  whole  course  of  the  lif  er  is  probably  not  leas 
than  400  miles.  The  Connecticut  is  in  many  respects  a  very  remark- 
able river.  Its  general  course,  as  already  deseribed,  is  nearly  due 
south ;  though  it  receives  numerous  streams,  they  are  comparatively 
of  smill  importance.  The  river  basin  above  the  junetibn  of  the 
Passamslc  is  about  SO  miles  wide :  below  this  point  it  widens  to  about 
40  miles ;  the  whole  surface  of  the  basin  is  calculated  to  be  about 
9300  square  miles.  The  river  generally  flows  in  a  deep  and  often 
narrow  valley,  bordered  by  high  lands,  which,  where  they  recede  from 
tile  river,  leave  fine  alluvial  plains.  One  of  these  alluvial  plains 
stretches  iminterruptedly  for  40  miles  fh>m  a  little  above  Middleiown, 
in  Connecticut,  to  South  Hadley,  in  Massachusetts.  The  alluvial  tracts 
4m  the  rivet  are  exposed  to  dreadful  inundations.  The  river  haa  a  bUr 
at  its  taiouth,  but  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  10  feet  of  watefr  to 
Hiddlbtown,  which  is  at  the  head  of  tide-water,  and  86  miles  from  the 
Bound ;  vessels  drawing  74  feet  ascend  to  Hartford,  16  miles  above 
Middletown.  Though  this  river  is  much  obstructed  by  rapids,  UX\b, 
and  shoals,  it  has  been  inade  navigable,  by  means  of  canals  and  loeks, 
for  boats  of  considerable  size  to  the  mouth  of  Well's  River  in  Y  ermont. 
The  Tunxis,  or  Farminvton,  which  has  its  source  on  the  Oreen  Moun- 
tains  in  Massachusetts^  u  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Connecticut  in 
this  state.  The  Ktnuaionie  rises  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts^ 
in  a  fine  plain  1000  fbet  above  the  sa^  and  ranning  a  general  southern 
course  through  a  picturesque  valley  enters  the  Sound  at  Milf ord  Pbint^ 
after  a  course  of  about  120  milea  Large  vessels  cannot  enter  it^  but 
it  has  a  sloop  navigation  for  about  12  miles.  The  Thames,  which  is 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Quinnebaug  aiid  the  Shetucket  a 
litUe  above  Norwich,  at  which  town  it  is  swdled  by  the  junction  of 
the  Tantic,  has  a  navigable  coume  of  about  14  milei,  and  falls  into  the 
Sound  at  New  London.  The  small  streams  which  add  so  much  to 
the  fertility  of  the  countxy  are  very  numerous; 

There  ii  now  no  canal  in  the  state  of  any  length  or  oonlmquence,  the 
Farmington  Canal  having  been  filled  up  and.  converted  into  a  railway. 
.  The  common  roads  are  numerous  tatd  well  kept.  The  railways 
running  east  and  west  through  the  state  are  the  lines  between  New 
Haven  and  Worceater,  in  al^  about  126  miles.  Which  toffether  form  a 
part  of  the  southern  main-trunk  line,  connecting  New  York  and  Boston; 
and  the  Hartford,  Providence,  and  FiehkiU  railway,  of  which  little 
more  than  60  miles  are  yet  completed.  The  lines  running  north  and 
south  from  the  ports  on  the  Sound  are  the  Norwich  and  Worcester, 
66  miles,  of  whicn about  40  miles  are  in  Connecticut;  the  New  London, 
Willimantic,  and  Palmer,  66  miles ;  the  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and 
fipringfield,  62  miles ;  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton,  on  the  bed 
ox  the  old  Farmington  Canal,  46  miles ;  the  Naugattic,  57  tniles ;  the 
Heusatonic  (Bridgeport  to  Pittsfield,  110  miles),  74  nulea  completed; 
and  the  Danbury  and  Norwalk,  24  miles.  Besides  these  there  are 
several  branches  and  small  lines :  the  total  lehgth  of  railway  completed 
in  the  state  in  October  1868  was  5$5  mileSy  and  about  100  miles  were 
In  course  of  construction. 

Geologf,  Bii$i€raiogp, — The  prevalent  rocks  of  the  hill  ranges  ate 
gtanitict  or  hypogene ;  metamorphio  limeetones ;  and  in  a  depression 
ef  the  granitic  rocks  occur  thin  bedded  stfcata  bf  new  red-sandstone, 
shale,  and  conglomerate,  with  masses  of  trap  intruded,  the  beds 
dipping  to  the  eastward  at  angles  varying  frotn  5  to  60  degreea  The 
trCassic  rocksy  according  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  must  have  been  "  formed 
in  shallow  Water,  and  for  the  most  part  near  the  ahore^  and  some  of 
the  beds  have  been  from  time  to  time  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  and  laid  diy,  while  a  newer  series,  composed  of  similar  sedi- 
ment, was  forming."  The  red  flags  of  thin-bedded  sandstone  are  often 
yipple-marked ;  and  "  on  some  shales  of  the  finest  texture  impressions 
of  rain  drops  may  be  seen,  and  casts  of  them  in  the  incumbent  argil- 
laceous sandstones."  But  what  has  rendered  this  formation  an  object 
of  unusual  interest  to  scientific  men  is  the  circumstance  of  the  numer- 
ous impressions  and  casts  of  the  footsteps  of  a  great  variety  of  bitds 
and  reptiles  which  walked  over  the  strata  at  the  time  when  they  were 
di'poBited.  According  to  Professor  Hitchcock  "  the  footprints  of  no 
less  than  thirty-two  species  of  bq>eds  and  twelve  of  quadrnpedB  have 


been  already  detected  in  these  rocks.  Thirty  of  these  are  believed  to 
be  thoso  of  birds,  four  of  lizards,  two  of  chelonians,  and  six  of  batra- 
chiana  The  tracks  have  been  found  iii  more  than  twenty  places, 
scattered  through  an  extent  of  nearly  80  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  they  are  repeated  through  a  succession  of  beds  attaining  at  some 
points  a  tiiiokness  of  mote  than  lOOO  feet,  which  may  have  been 
thousands  of  years  in  fbrming."  (Lyell,  'Elements  of  Qeology;* 
Hitchcock, '  Mem.  of  American  Academy,'  New  Ser.,  iii  129.)  No 
fbesil  bones,  either  of  birds  or  reptiles,  have  as  yet  been  met  with  in 
these  rocks ;  the  fbssil  fish  are  however  numerous  and  very  perfect : 
they  belong  to  a  pecuUar  lype  which  has  received  the  name  of 
Isehyptertu, 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Connecticut  is  considerable;  Iron  ore  Is 
found  at  Salisbury,  Kent,  and  other  places,  in  great  abundance,  and 
of  excellent  quality.  In  copper  ore  this  state  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
the  Union.  The  chief  mines  are  those  of  Bristol  and  Plymouth. 
According  to  Professor  Silliman  the  Bristol  vein  extends  for  above 
SO  miles  ttorn  Bristol  southward  as  far  as  Hampstead,  and  if  fully 
worked  is  capable  of  affbrding  employment  to  80,000  miners.  The 
Plymouth  mines  are  said  to  be  equally  rich.  Copper  is  likewise 
found  at  Ghanby.  Lead,  zinc,  plumba^,  cobalt,  and  manganese  are 
also  met  with.  At  MiUbrd  a  very  fine  marble  is  obtained,  and 
marbles  of  different  kinds  occur  there  and  elsewhere.  A  freestone 
much  in  demand  for  building  purposes  is  quarried  in  several  parts  of 
the  states     The  inineral  springs  at  Stafford  are  much  resorted  to. 

CUnuUb^  Soil,  AgriewUitre. — The  climate  is  subject  to  sudden  and 
extreihe  variations  of  heat  and  cold,  especially  along  the  coast  With 
a  change  of  wind  a  gi'eat  alteration  generally  occurs  in  the  weather 
In  the  winter  the  north-west  winds  are  very  keen,  the  south  winds 
are  warmer  and  more  geniaL 

The  soil  of  Conneetictit  is  only  of  a  medium  quality,  mom  suitable 
for  grasing  purposes  than  the  growth  of  wheats  except  in  the  river 
valleys,  some  of  which  contain  rich  alluvia.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  the  soil  varies  from  a  hard  stiif  day  to  a  light  sandy 
loam.  In  the  eastern  part  df  the  state  a  warm,  strong,  fertile  soil 
prevails,  which  is  excellent  for  grasses.  In  the  western  part  are 
niany  fertile  districts.  The  north-western  is  more  cold  and  sterile, 
but  contains  some  good  graeing  districts.  In  the  south  the  peach 
perfects  its  fruit  The  farms  are  mostly  small  and  carefully  culti- 
vated ;  but  the  farmera  usually  follow  some  manufacturing  occupation 
during  a  part  of  the  year. 

In  1850  there  were  in  the  stkte  1,768,178  acrte  of  improved  land, 
and  616)701  acres  6f  unimproved  land,  which  together  were  valued  at 
72,726,422  dollark  The  number  of  fkhxM  under  cultivation  was 
fi2»446.  The  total  produce  of  the  principal  crops  in  1860  was — 
wheats  41,762  bushels;  rye,  600,898  bushels;  inaice,  1,936,848 
bushels ;  oats^  1,168,788  bushels ;  barley,  19,090  bushels ;  buckwheal^ 
229,297  buahelS;  potatoes,  2,689,726  bushels;  hay,  616,131  tons; 
clover-seed,  18,841  bushels;  other  gHuv-eeed,  16,603  bushels;  peas 
and  beans,  19,090  bushels;  tobacco,  1,267,624 lbs.;  maple  sugar, 
60,796 Ibe.;  flax,  17^928 lbs.;  wine,  4269  gallons.  The  value  of 
orchard  products  was  176,118  doUare;  of  marfcetrgarden  products^ 
196,874  dollaHL 

The  number  of  hozaes  in  1860  was  26,879 ;  asses  and  mules,  49 ; 
milch  cows,  86,461;  w:orking  oxen,  46,988;  other  cattle, -80,226 ; 
sheep,  174,181 ;  swine,  76,472.  The  products  of  animals  were  thus 
returned: — ^wool,  497,46  4  lbs.;  butter,  6,498,1 19  lbs. ;  cheese, 
6,868,277  lb&  Value  of  animals  slaughtered  during  the  year, 
2,202,266  dollars.  Silk  coooons,  828 lbs.;  bees-wax  and  honey, 
98,804  lbs. 

Mana^aetfiret,  Chmmeree,  Ac, — Connecticut  possesses  considerable 
manufkotures,  but  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  state  is  distri- 
buted over  a  laige  number  of  small  &ops.  The  number  of  estabUfih- 
ments  in  1860  proddeing  to  the  value  of  600  dollars  and  upwards 
annually  was  8918,  of  which  128  were  cotton  factories^  employing 
2708  males  and  8478  females;  149  woollen  mills,  Employing  2907 
males  and  2681  females;  and  91  irbn-hoiisefi,  of  which  60  manufiio- 
tured  oastingt,  employing  942  persons,  18  pig-iron,  employing  148 
persons^  and  18  wrought-iron,  employing  874  persottt.  There  are 
also  fiMstories  for  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines  and  l0oi»motives, 
hardware,  cutlery,  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  paper,  joap,  dandles,  boots 
and  shoes,  and  most  of  the  otdinaty  Articles  of  nome  cohahmption ; 
besides  numerous  flour,  grist,  and  saw-mills,  distiUiirieB^  bireweries, 
tanneries,  potteriei,  glass-houses,  fta 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  state  ik  hot  latge;  The  export!  in 
1862  amounted  to  606,174  dollan,  the  iinports  to  894,676  dollars,  of 
which  the  value  brought  in  foreign  vessels  was  ohly  18,897  dollars. 
In  the  same  year  66  vessels,  of  9084  ions  burden,  were  btiilt  ih  the 
state.  The  amount  of  ahipping  owned  in  thb  state  in  1860  was 
113,086  tons,  of  which  81,028  tons  Were  employed  hi  foi^eign  com- 
merce, 11,483  tons  in  the  whale-fishery,  6249  ions  in  ood-fishing,  and 
671  tons  in  maibkairel-fishing ;  the  remainder  were  chiefly  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade.  The  steam  marihe  of  the  atate^  which  is  wholly 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  amounted  to  8466  tons. 

JHvmofUj  Towns,  drc—The  state  is  divided  into  eight  coutttiea^ 
Fairfield,  Hartford,  Litchfield,  Middlesex^  New  Haven,  New  London, 
Tolland,  and  Wyndham,  which  are  subdivided  into  148  townships. 
It  oo&taiiM  6  QitiM  and  12  boroughs.    The  following  are  the  dties, 
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all  of  which  are  port  towns,  and  have  daily  communication  by  steam- 
boats with  New  York  :  the  population  is  that  of  1850  : — 

Hartfordj  the  capital  of  Hartford  county,  and  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  state  legislature,  is  on  the  right  bans,  and  50  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut^  at  the  head  of  the  ship  navigation,  41*  45' 
K.  lat,  72*  40'  W.  long.,  885  miles  N.E.  from  Wsshington  :  popula- 
tion, 17,966.  The  dty  stands  on  rising  ground,  is  regularly  laid  out» 
and  is  a  mile  long  and  threeH^uartors  of  a  mile  wid&  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  state-house,  dty-hall,  custom-house,  arsenal, 
market-house,  Trinity  college,  the  A^nerican  asylum,  the  retreat  for 
the  insane,  and  Wadsworth  athenseum.  Some  of  the  churches,  of 
which  there  are  24  belonging  to  the  Taiious  sects,  are  handsome 
buildings.  Besides  Trinity  college  there  are  numerous  academies  and 
schools  in  the  city.  Hartford  is  the  centre  of  the  state  railway 
system,  and  carries  on  a  large  trade  with  the  interior.  There  are 
considerable  manufactories  of  machinery,  fire-arms,  boots  and  shoes, 
&a,  and  several  Iai|^e  lumber  yards.  Eight  newspapers  and  two 
magazines  are  published  in  the  city,  and  there  is  an  extensive  book- 
selling b^isiness.  The  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was 
the  first  established,  and  is  still  the  most  flourishing  and  important 
asylum  of  the  kind  in  the  United  State&  The  number  of  students 
in  1850  was  210,  of  whom  a  large  number  were  supported  by  other 
states.  The  Retreat  iot  the  Insane  is  another  veiy  important  insti- 
tution ;  it  contained  148  patients  in  1850. 

New  Maven,  the  capital  of  New  Haven  county,  and,  alternately  with 
Hartford,  the  seat  of  the  state  legislature,  stands  at  the  head  of  New 
Haven  Bay,  4  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound,  41*  18'  N.  kt.,  72*  56' 
W.  long.,  160  miles  by  railway  S.S.W.  from  Hartford :  population, 
22,589.  The  dty  is  pleasantly  dtuated,  tiie  streets  are  wide,  regu- 
larly laid,  and  generally  bordex^  with  rows  of  fine  elms.  The  oenteal 
square  forms  a  sort  of  public  park,  planted  with  nunferous  rows  of 
ehns,  and  is  said  to  be  the  finest  public  ground  in  the  United  States. 
In  this  square  are  three  fine  churches,  the  state-house,  and  the  chief 
part  of  Uie  buildings  of  Yale  college.  The  dty  contains  22  churches. 
Vale  college  (next  to  Harvard  college  the  most  important  univerdty 
in  America),  several  scientific  institutions,  two  popular  lyoeums, 
having  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  numerous  academies  and  schools, 
sevend  benevolent  institutions,  and  two  extensive  cemeteries,  in 
which  several  of  the  more  eminent  Americans  an  interred.  The 
public  buildings  are  mostly  of  brick ;  the  houses  in  the  older  part  of 
the  town  are  mosUv  of  wood,  and  surrounded  by  shrubberies  or 
gardens.  The  state  hospital,  founded  in  1882,  is  a  substantial  stone 
edifice,  standing  on  an  elevated  nte.  The  new  railway  station  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  finest  struotures  of  the  kind  in  tiie  United 
States.  New  Haven  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  of  an  extensive  coasting  trade,  and  considerable  fisheries. 
The  harbour  is  spadous  but  shallow,  and  is  gradually  silting  up.  The 
tonnage  belonging  to  the  harbour  in  1850  was  15,781  tons,  of  which 
2568  tons  were  propelled  by  steam.  There  an  considerable  mana- 
fiftotures,  especially  of  carriages  and  clocks;  ship-building  yards, 
tanneries,  potteries,  wooUen-fBtotories,  hardware  and  cutlery  works, 
lumber  yards,  &c.  Four  or  five  railways  meet  at  New  Haven,  and  afford 
great  facilities  for  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Several 
newspapers  and  monthly  and  quarterly  magazineSy  as  well  as  Professor 
Silliman*s  '  American  Journal  of  Science,'  are  published  at  New  Haven. 

Bridgeport,  dtuated  on  an  arm  of  Long  Island  Sound,  78  miles 
&W.  from  Hartford ;  population,  7538.  The  harbour  is  eligible  for 
large  steam-boats  and  coasting  vessels.  The  manufactures  are  exten- 
nve.  The  city  is  neat  and  regularly  built^  and  contains  several 
churches.  The  Housatonic  railway  unites  with  the  New  York  and 
New  Haven  railway  at  Bridgeport 

MiddUtown,  on  the  rightbuik  of  the  Conneotiout^  14  miles  a  from 
Hartford;  population  8791 ;  is  situated  on  gently  rising  ground,  the 
main  street  in  which  are  all  the  principal  buildings  running  parallel 
with  the  river,  and  the  other  streets  at  right  angles  with  it.  Some  of 
the  public  buildings  are  handsome  structures,  and  there  are  good 
manuons  in  the  higher  part  of  the  dty  and  its  vidnity.  Middletown 
has  considerable  manufactures  and  an  extensive  coasting  trade.  In 
the  vidnity  are  very  productive  lead  and  silver  mines,  and  inex- 
haustible quarries  of  felspar,  in  mudi  request  for  the  manu&oture  of 
porcelain.  The  Wesl^an  Univerdty  is  a  fine  building.  Railways 
connect  the  dty  wilh  Hartford  and  other  towns.  Three  newspapers 
are^  published  here. 

New  London,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  8  miles  above  Long 
Island  Sound,  48  miles  S.E.  frx>m  Hartford :  population,  9006.  The 
dty  contains  the  oountv  buildings,  seven  churches,  and  seveml  aca- 
demies and  schools.  The  harbour  has  a  depth  of  80  feet»  and  is  the 
finest  in  the  state.  New  London  is  the  chief  port  for  the  coasting 
and  whaling  trade  of  Connecticut  The  tonnage  of  the  port  in  1850 
was  40,485  tona  The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  Wed;  Indies. 
The  city  has  ample  railway  facilities. 

Norwich  stands  on  a  very  picturesque  site  on  the  Thames,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Quinnebaug  and  Yantic  rivers,  86  miles  E.aE.  from 
Hartford  :  population,  10,265.  It  contains  the  usual  county  buildings, 
a  town-hall,  and  eight  churches.  There  are  numerous  manufactories 
of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  paper,  hardware,  cutleiy,  &a,  the  rivers 
uflbrding  great  water-power.  The  celebrated  Yantie  falls  are  in  the 
vicinity.    Three  railways  pass  through  the  dty. 


The  following  are  the  twdve  boroughs: — Jkmbury,  near  the 
western  border  of  the  state,  48  miles  S.W.  from  Hartford ;  population 
5964 ;  poMosses  good  water-power,  which  woiks  several  niilis.  There 
are  seven  churches  and  an  academy  in  the  town.  Btmx,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Connecticut^  7  miles  from  its  mouth ;  population  about 
1200 ;  has  a  oondderable  coasting  trade,  and  carries  on  a  good  business 
in  ship-building,  rope-making,  Ac.  QviU^ford,  a  short  distance  from 
Long  Island  Sound,  86  nules  S.  from  Hartford ;  population  2650 ;  is 
odebrated  for  the  picturesque  scenery  in  its  vidnity,  and  is  much 
resorted  to  in  the  season  for  sea  bathing.  The  harbour  is  frequented 
by  coasting  and  fishing  vessels.  Liie^ldd,  the  capital  of  Litdi- 
field  county,  lies  between  the  Naugatuc  and  Shepaug  river,  28  miles 
W.  by  S.  from  Hartford :  population,  8957.  The  town  oontaina  the 
usual  county  building^  several  churches,  academies,  and  schoola 
There  are  condderable  manufactories  of  woollens,  paper,  leather,  and 
iron,  and  numerous  grist,  fulling,  and  saw-mills.  Great  Pond  ooven 
an  area  of  900  acres,  and  is  the  largest  sheet  of  water  in  the  state. 
New  Britain,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Hartford ;  population  8028 ;  has 
oondderable  manu&ctures  of  brass-ware  and  cutlery :  the  State 
Normal  school  is  established  here.  Newtown,  on  the  Housatonie 
railway,  41  miles  S.W.  from  Hartford;  population  8358;  stands  on 
high  ground  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  district  snd  has  sevwal  woollen 
and  cotton  factories,  and  grist  and  saw-mills,  tanneriea,  fto.  NorwaJk, 
on  the  Norwalk  River,  at  its  entrance  into  Long  Isluid  Sound,  63 
miles  S.W.  frx>m  Hartford ;  population  4651 ;  is  a  place  of  oonddeimble 
trade^  and  has  extendve  fictories  of  felt^loth  and  carpets,  hats,  &a, 
beddes  tanneries,  potteries,  and  grist  and  saw-mills.  Vessels  drawing 
6  feet  of  water  ascend  the  river  to  Norwalk  bridge.  SoyAhport,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mill  River  at  its  entrance  into  Long  Idand  Sound, 
and  on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  railway,  60  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Hartford :  population,  8184.  The  harbour,  which  affbrds  good  anchor- 
age for  vessels  of  100  tons  bxirden,  is  protected  by  an  extensive 
breakwater  constructed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
Stamford,  on  the  Mill  River,  at  its  entrance  into  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  railway :  population,  5004.  The 
harbour  admits  vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  wator,  and  a  oondderable 
coasting  trade  is  carried  on.  There  are  also  extendve  iron  and  wire 
manufactories,  lumber>yards,  ftc.  Stonington,  on  Long  Island  Sounds 
near  the  south-eastern  extremitv  of  the  stato,  51  miles  S.E.  from 
Hartford ;  population  5434  ;  is  a  large  well-built  and  busy  town.  The 
harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Sound,  is  protected  by  a 
breakwater  built  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  government^ 
and  has  a  lighthouse  at  its  entrance.  The  shipping  of  the  harbour 
in  1850  amounted  to  19,918  tons,  of  which  4020  tons  were  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade,  8861  tons  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  2226  tons 
in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheriea  Beddes  ship-building  and  other 
works  of  a  maritime  character,  there  are  manufactories  of  plaids  and 
linseys.  During  the  summer  Stonington  is  a  fashionable  watering 
place.  The  town  has  daily  steam  communication  with  New  York, 
and  the  Stonington  railway  connects  it  with  most  parts  of  the 
Union.  Waterbwry,  on  the  Naugatuc,  25  mUes  S.W.  from  Hartford; 
population  5187 ;  is  one  of  the  budest  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
state.  The  £sctories,  for  working  which  there  are  graat  facilities  of 
water  power,  consist  of  very  extendve  works  for  PT'4ri"g  pins,  gilt 
and  plated  buttons,  silver  and  plated  goods,  hardware,  India  rubber 
webbing,  fto. ;  there  are  also  rolling-mills  and  woollen  factories.  The 
town  is  generally  well  built,  and  some  oC  the  ohurofaes  and  sdiools  ars 
said  to  be  of  a  rather  superior  architectural  character.  WiUimaaUie, 
on  the  Willimantic  River,  23  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Hartford,  contains 
seversl  laige  cotton  factories  and  some  paper  and  other  mills :  three 
railways  pass  through  the  town. 

Government,  Judiciary,  £d^eaHon,  Sc — Every  white  msle  dtiaen  of 
the  United  States,  21  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  6  months  in  the 
town,  has  a  fr:«ehold  of  the  annual  value  of  7  dolUrs,  or  has  done 
military  duty  for  one  year,  or  has  paid  a  state-tax  within  the  year, 
and  has  a  good  moral  character,  may  vote  at  all  dections  on  taking 
the  oath ;  and  is  eligible  to  any  office  unless  it  be  especially  excepted. 
The  legidative  body,  styled  the  General  Assembly,  consiste  of  a  Senate 
of  21  members  and  a  House  of  Representetives  of  120  members,  who 
are  chosen  annually  by  districte  of  equal  population.  The  Qenersl 
Assembly  meete  on  alternate  years  at  Hartford  and  New  Haven.  The 
governor,  who  with  the  coundl  of  stete  dmilarly  elected  forms  the 
executive,  is  also  elected  for  one  year:  he  has  a  salary  of  1100 
dollars. 

The  revenue  from  all  sources  for  the  year  1852-8  was  150,650  dol- 
lars ;  the  expenditure  was  185,104  dollars.  The  stete  debt  chiefly 
contingent  was  91,212  dollars.  The  militia  of  the  stete  is  Composed 
of  51,649  men,  of  whom  456  are  commissioned  dffioers. 

The  judiciary  consiste  of  a  supreme  and  superior  courts  presided 
over  by  a  chief  justice  with  a  salary  of  1800  dollars,  and  4  associate 
justices  with  salaries  of  1250  dollars  each,  who  hold  thdr  offices  until 
70  years  of  age ;  and  of  county  courts,  which  have  jurisdiction  in 
civil  actions  where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  50  dollars :  from 
the  county  oourte  there  are  appeals  to  the  superior  court  in  all  oases 
where  the  damages  exceed  200  dollars. 

The  stete  has  a  school-fund  derived  from  the  sale  in  1795  of  2,500,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Ohio.  The  fund  amounted 
in  September  1852  to  2,049,482  dollsrs;  the  dividends  from  it  amounted 
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to  143,693  dollars.  The  number  of  common  school  distrlota  in  1852 
was  1642 ;  of  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years,  96,382 ; 
attending  sdiool  in  winter,  74,100 ;  average  attendance,  65,100.  The 
state  has  a  Normal  school  at  Hartford  m  which  200  pupils  toe  in- 
structed without  chaige;  and  schools  or  conTentions  for  training 
teachers  have  been  established  in  each  oounty.  A  State  Reform  school 
for  boys  under  16  who  have  been  convicted  of  offences  punishable  by 
imprisonment  has  been  established  at  Meriden,  the  grounds  of  which 
cover  an  area  of  161  acres.  There  are  several  colleges  and  superior 
academical  institutions  in  the  state.  Yale  College  is  one  of  the  oldest^ 
and  next  to  Harvard  University  the  most  important  and  the  most 
numerously-attended  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  a  staff  of  35  professors  and  tutors,  and  in  1850  had  555  students, 
of  whom  482  were  students  in  the  academical  department,  88  in 
theology,  26  in  law,  38  in  medicine,  and  21  in  philosophy  and  the 
arts.  The  buildings  cover  a  large  area,  and  contain  a  library  of  53,000 
volumes ;  the  medical  and  theological  libraries  and  schools ;  the  finest 
geological  and  mineralcgical  coljeotion  in  the  United  States;  the 
Tumbull  gallery  of  paintings;  diapel,  ftc  Trinity  College  is  an 
Episcopal  institution  :  it  has  18  instructors  and  79  students,  and  a 
library  of  15,000  volumes.  The  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown 
has  7  instructors,  106  students,  and  a  library  of  12,000  volumes.  The 
Congregational  Theological  Institution  at  Hartford  has  3  instructors, 
17  students,  and  a  library  of  5000  volumes.  In  1850  the  Congre- 
gationalists  had  267  churches  and  35,158  communicants ;  the  Baptists 
111  churches  and  16,230  communicants;  the  Episcopalians  9360 
communicants ;  the  Episcopal  Methodists  148  ministers.  The  total 
number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  the  state  in  1850 
was  51,  of  which  30  were  political  and  21  religious,  scientific,  &a 

(Colton,  StiMHtiical  OoMetteer  of  the  United  States,  1853 ;  iimmcon 
Almanac,  1854 ;  Darby ;  Haskel  and  Smith ;  Lyell,  ftc.) 

CONNOR,  county  Antrim,  Ireland,  a  small  village  situated  on 
the  Glenwhiny  River  in  the  barony  of  Antrim.  Some  six  or  seven 
oenturies  ago  the  village  was  a  walled  town  or  city,  and  gave  its 
name  to  the  bishopric  of  Connor.  It  was  a  place  of  some  note  in 
1315,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Edward  Bruce,  by  whom  it  was 
taken,  after  the  defeat  of  the  English  under  Richard,  earl  of  Ulster, 
before  its  walls.  It  is  supposed  to  have  gone  to  decay  after  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  expelled  Irish  in  1333.  A  large  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house is  now  the  chief  object  in  the  village. 

The  bishopric  of  Connor  was  founded  by  Aengus,  the  son  of  NiBB% 
usually  known  as  Saint  Maonisb,  who  died  in  514.  In  the  12th  can* 
tury  the  diocese  was  known  indifferently  as  Connor  and  Dalnaraighe^ 
or  Dalaradia.  In  1442  one  John,  b^ng  bishop  of  this  diocese,  pre- 
vailed on  Pope  Eugene  IV.  to  unite  the  sees  of  Down  and  Connor. 
By  the  3rd  and  4th  William  IV.,  c  37,  sea  121,  the  united  bishopric 
of  Down  and  Connor  has  become  augmented  by  the  dloceae  of  Dio- 
more.    The  income  of  the  united  diocese  is  4204^.  par  anniimL 

CONQUES.    [Anns;  Avbtron.] 

CONSTANCE.    [Constanz.] 

CONSTANTIA    [Cape  of  Good  Hope.] 

CONSTANTINA  (the  Q/Mthanthynah  of  the  Arabs),  the  capital  of 
the  French  province  of  Constantina  in  Algiers,  stands  on  a  high  rocky 
peninsula  formed  by  the  Rummel  in  SO**  22'  N.  lat,  6*  37'  £.  long., 
at  a  distance  of  185  miles  E.  by  S.  from  the  city  of  Algiers^  and  45 
miles  due  S.  firom  the  Mediterranean.  The  peninsula  is  joined  to  the 
adjacent  country  by  an  isthmus  on  the  south-west  side.  Before  the 
French  conquest  of  the  town  it  is  said  to  have  had  upwards  of  40,000 
inhabitants;  the  population  in  1847  exclusive  of  the  garrison  was 
about  21,000,  of  whom  nearly  2000  were  Europeans  The  city  is 
surrounded  by  old  walls  and  entered  by  four  gates,  the  elegant  struc- 
ture and  scalptured  decorations  of  which  prove  them  to  be  the  work 
of  the  Romans.  The  interior  of  the  town  has  nothing  remsrkable. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  ill  laid  out.  The  houses  are  generally 
built  of  brick  on  stone  foundations,  low  and  without  windows ;  and 
Ihey  have  sloping  roofs,  a  circumstance  that  denotes  a  colder  olimate 
than  that  of  the  sea-coast  where  the  houses  have  flat  roofs,  to  which 
the  inhabitants  ascend  in  the  evening  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze^ 
There  are  a  coUege,  an  hospital,  and  a  citadel  in  the  town,  which  has 
also  manufactories  of  saddieir,  harness,  and  other  leather  goods,  and 
trades  in  com  with  Tunis,  and  in  the  products  of  Central  Africa  with 
the  tribes  to  the  southwud. 

Constantina  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  CHrta,  which 
was  the  capital  of  Numidus,  and  the  birthplace  of  the  Numidian  kings 
Masinissa  and  Jugurtha.  Cirta  was  built  by  architects  from  Carthage, 
and  its  name  is  a  slight  corruption  of  the  Phoenician  word  for  '  dty.' 
Cirta  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  the  Massylii,  who  had  a  splendid 
palace  here.  In  the  reign  of  Micipsa,  who  enlarged  and  beautified 
the  city,  it  could  send  forth  an  army  of  10,000  cavalry  and  20,000 
infantry.  Cirta  was  the  strongest  fortress  in  all  Numidia;  it  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Punic,  Jugurt^um,  and  Civil  wars.  After 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Jugurtha  ti^e  ancient  town  passed  with  the 
rest  of  Numidia  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  sent  out  a  colony 
to  Cirta,  which  then  got  the  name  of  Cfirta  Sittianorum,  from  the 
chief,  Sittius,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  Julius  Csesar.  It  continued 
under  this  name  to  be  the  chief  town  of  Numidia  Propria  till  the 
time  of  Constantina,  from  whom  it  was  called  Constantina.  In  recent 
times  it  was  the  residence  of  a  Bey  until  its  capture  after  a  murderous 


assault  by  the  French  under  Qeneral  Danrdmont  and  the  Due  de 
Nemoius,  October  13,  1837.  The  city  and  its  environs,  especiaHy 
the  plain  on  the  south-west  side,  abotmd  in  ancient  Roman  remains. 
Among  these  are — ^the  bridge  across  the  Rummel,  which  is  adorned 
with  baa-relie&,  and  still  in  good  repair ;  the  four  gates  above  men* 
tioned;  several  sepulchral  monuments;  and  numerous  remains  of 
cisterns,  aqueducts,  columns,  and  altars.  The  finest  of  the  ancient 
remains,  a  triumphal  arch,  has  been  removed  to  Paris.  The  extent  of 
surface  over  which  these  remains  are  spread  proves  the  andent  city 
to  have  been  much  laiger  than  the  modem  one.  All  the  Roman 
roads  in  Numidia  convexged  upon  Cirta.  Below  the  bridge  the 
Rummel  turns  northward,  and  flows  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
a  subterranean  bed,  issuing  from  which  it  forms  a  large  cascade. 
From  the  height  above  this  point  criminals  and  infidels  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  river  during  the  sway  of  the  Arabs.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Constantina  is  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 

(Sallustiusy  BelL  Jvg,;  Shaw,  TraveU  tn  Barbairy:  Balbi,  Qi9- 
graphic,) 

CONSTANTINOPLE  (Stamboul),  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  is  situated  in  41"*  0'  N.  lat.,  28*  59'  E.  long.,  on  the  European 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Bosporus,  which  connects  the  Sea  of  Marmara  with  the  Black  Sea. 
[Bosporus.]  The  population  is  variously  estimated,  for  there  is  no 
official  census:  some  make  the  inhabitants  number  only  about  600,000 
(which  may  perhaps  be  the  population  of  the  city  exclusive  of  the 
suburbs);  others  estimate  them  at  a  million,  composed  of  about 
200  different  tribes  and  race&  The  following  numbers  are  taken 
from  notes  of  travellers  who  visited  Constantinople  in  1852  and 
1853 :— About  500,000  are  Turks,  200,000  Armenians  60,000  Jews, 
30,000  Greeks,  and  about  20,000  Franks. 

The  ground  on  which  Constantinople  stands  is  fitted  by  nature  for 
the  site  of  a  great  commercial  city,  the  connecting  link  between 
Europe  and  Ana.  A  gently-sloping  promontoiy  secured  by  narrow 
seas  stretches  out  in  a  triangular  form  towards  the  Asiatic  continent, 
from  which  its  extreme  point  is  separated  by  so  narrow  a  strait  (the 
Bosporus)  that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  boat  may  row  frtxn  one 
continent  to  the  other.  Indeed  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  imme- 
diately opposite,  is  always  considered  as  a  suburb  of  the  Europesn 
capital  J  list  before  the  Bosporus  enters  the  Sea  of  Marmara  it  makes  a 
deep  elbow  or  inlet  on  the  European  shore,  flowing  between  the  triangle 
of  Constantinople  proper  and  its  European  suburbs  of  Oalata,  Pera,  fto.. 
and  forming  the  magnificent  port  of  the  Ghilden  Horn.  [Btzantiuk.] 
Th^triangle  which,  allowing  for  many  vacant  spaces  within  the  waU% 
is  entirely  covered  by  Constantinople  is  thus  washed  on  the  north  by 
the  deep  waters  of  the  port,  and  on  the  south-east  by  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mara. The  base  of  the  triangle^  or  the  ground  immediately  beyond 
the  walls,  which  attaches  it  to  the  European  continent  is  an  open 
elevated  flat,  with  some  slight  inequalities.  The  area  of  the  triangle 
is  occupied  by  gentie  hills,  which  are  highest  towards  the  land  side 
and  suburb  of  Eyub,  and  gradually  decline  to  the  Seraglio  pointy  the 
apex  of  the  triangle,  shelving  off  on  each  side  to  the  Sea  of  Maraiara 
and  the  port  As  Rome  was  built  on  seven  hills  so  the  founders  of 
Constantinople  called  these  the  Seven  Hills,  though  if  the  principal 
chain  only  were  counted  there  would  be  leas ;  and  if  the  minor  hills 
or  spaces  were  included  there  would  be  more  than  seven.  The  ridge 
of  the  first  or  most  eastern  hill  is  occupied  by  the  buildings  and  grounds 
of  the  Seraglio,  behind  which  a  littia  on  the  reverse  of  the  hill  the  dome 
of  Santa  Sophia  shows  itsel£  The  second  hill  is  crowned  by  the  bold 
and  lofty  dome  of  the  Osmanieh  mosque.  The  still  loftier  mosque  of 
Solyman  the  Msgnifioent  towers  on  the  third  hill ;  whilst  the  aque- 
duct of  the  emperor  Valens,  the  arches  of  which  are  of  a  considerable 
span,  unites  the  summits  of  the  third  and  fourth  hills.  On  a  fifth 
pointy  the  most  elevated  of  the  littb  chain  within  the  triangle,  there 
is  a  slender  lofty  tower,  built  in  1828,  in  which  a  guard  is  constantiy 
kept  to  watch  the  breaking  out  of  fires,  which  are  very  frequent  ana 
detstructive  in  a  city  where  all  the  private  habitations  are  built  almost 
entirely  of  wood.  The  situation  of  Constantinople  upon  hills  is  the 
main  cause,  not  only  of  its  picturesque  beautifid  appearance,  but  of 
its  general  salubri^.  (Malignant  fevers  prevail  it  is  true  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  but  chiefly  among  people  who  expose  themselves  to 
the  noonday  sun.)  It  receives  all  the  breeaes  from  the  Bospoms,  the 
Sea  of  Marmara,  and  the  adjoining  plains  of  Thrace ;  and  the  dirt,  for 
which  its  streets  are  proverbial,  partially  at  least  descends  the  hill- 
sides to  the  port  or  the  open  sea,  in  both  of  which  it  is  carried  off  by 
a  strong  current.  The  lower  edge  of  the  dty,  adjacent  to  the  port^ 
and  the  suburb  of  Galata  (the  Wapping  of  the  Turkish  capital)  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  port  are  filthy  places. 

The  form  of  the  triangle  is  somewhat  irregular,  the  side  on  the  Sea 
of  Marmara,  from  the  old  state  prison  called  the  Seven  Towers  to  the 
Seraglio  pointy  being  considerably  the  longest;  its  length  cannot  be 
much  short  of  5  miles.  On  this  side  the  old  walls  and  towers  are  in 
a  very  ruinous  state,  and  on  the  side  towards  the  port  they  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  But  on  the  land  side  Constantinople 
presents  a  double  line  of  strong  and  lofty  stone  walls  (built  in  447 
during  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.),  which  might  be  easily  put  in  a 
state  of  complete  repair,  and  which  in  their  more  dilapidated  parts 
present  such  magnificent  and  picturesque  specimens  of  mitral  ruina 
as  probably  no  other  city  can  boast  ofl    The  length  of  this  latter  line 
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of  wall,  from  the  head  of  the  port  to  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  near  the 
Seven  Towen,  is  about  4  milee.  The  w&Ub  are  flanked  at  riiort 
interTBh  by  towers,  which  are  mostly  tectangular.  Of  the  towers 
*  120  are  now  standing;  there  were  180  in  142S,  according  ib  apian 
then  made  by  Bondalmonte,  d  Florekitine.  Besides  the  double  walls, 
which  are  almost  entire,  and  still  retain  their  ancient  battlements, 
the  outer  ditch  was  fkced  with  a  wall  which  made  a  third  rampart, 
but  this  is  in  part  destroyed,  and  seems  neyer  to  have  been  defended  by 
towers.  The  intervals  between  the  walls  are  in  many  places  choked 
up  with  earth  and  masses  of  the  ramparts  which  have  fallen  under 
the  shocks  of  war  or  of  earthquakes.  The  great  ditch,  which  is  about 
80  feet  broad,  is  partly  cultivated  and  converted  into  kitchen  gatdens. 

There  are  six  gates  on  this  (the  land)  side : — 1.  Egro-Kapoussi  (the 
Oblique  Gate);  2.  Edrene-Kapoussi  (the  Qate  of  Adrianople);  8. 
Top-Kapoussi  (the  Cannon  Gate),  through  which  the  conqueror 
Mohammed  11.  made  his  public  entry  on  the  capture  of  Constantinople ; 
4.  Belivri-BLapousai  (the  Gate  of  Selivria);  6.  Yeni-Kapoussi  (the 
New  Gate) ;  6.  The  Gate  of  the  Seren  Towers.  The  '  Golden  Gate,' 
so  celebrated  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  has  been  sought  for  in  vain, 
though  a  gate  now  wholly  blocked  up,  yrith  two  mean  pillars  sup- 
porting a  low  arch,  is  sometimes  shown  to  travellers  for  it  Near  to 
the  Top-Kapoussi,  where  Palsologus,  the  last  of  the  Christian 
emperors  fell,  is  the  breach  through  which  the  Turkish  besiegers 
poured  into  the  city :  the  wide  rent^  which  has  never  been  repaired, 
as  now  full  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

A  waste,  a  stillness,  and  a  solitude,  difficult  to  conceive  near  so 
great  a  capital,  reign  immediately  beyond  these  walls,  which  sre  so 
&>fty  that  from  de  road  which  passes  undet  them  the  eye  can 
scarcely  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  mosques  and  minarets  of  the  city. 
This  melancholy  aspect  is  heightened  by  several  oemeteriefl^  wiUi 
daik  cypresses  and  white  marble  tombs,  that  lie  outside  of  the  walls. 
A  recent  traveller  (Mr.  Dickens)  says,  **  Within  gunshot  beyond  this 
great  city,  with  its  600,000  inhabitants,  there  is  not  a  road  nor  a 
bridge  upon  the  most  frequehted  ways ;  there  is  not  a  house,  nor  a 
garden,  nor  a  thriving  ti*ee.  Look  along  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus. 
They  are  desert  Scarcely  a  plough  stirs  the  land  that  might  be  one 
of  the  largest  corn-growing  districts  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Not  a 
merchant's-bark,  with  the  cresbent  flying  at  its  mast-head,  anchors  in 
the  waters ;  not  a  loom  is  at  work,  not  a  wine-press ;  no  manu- 
factory plies  its  busy  trade.  .  .  .  The  Turks  do  noUiing.  Even 
the  smaH  little  steam-boat  which  still  runs  from  the  bridge  at 
Btamboul  to  Bujukderd  is  manned  with  Englishmen,  and  our  Caidje 
(boatman)  is  a  Greek."    The  boatmen  however  are  generally  Turks. 

The  triangle  oh  which  Constantinople  stands  does  not  much  exceed 
i8  miles  in  perimeter.  The  treble  walls  and  ditches  on  the  land  side, 
the  extensive  gardens  of  the  Sen^lio,  and  other  palaces,  the  lai^ 
oourt-yards  of  the  royal  mosques,  the  Hippodrome  and  other  vacant 
B|)aces,  materially  diminish  the  extent  covered  with  houses. 

With  the  exception  of  the  land  walla>  and  the  church  of  Santa 
Sophia,  there  does  not  remain  much  of  the  Byzantine  aichiteoture  ; 
tiie  greater  part  of  the  antiquities  which  were  seen  by  Gyllius,  by 
Bpon,  and  other  old  travellers  have  disappeared.  The  fkct  is,  the 
Turks,  instead  of  digging  in  the  quarry,  have  knocked  down  the 
Grecian  buildings  to  use  the  materials  in  their  own  public  edifices, 
such  as  mosques,  minarets,  and  fountains,  or  to  cut  them  up  into 
tOmbHstones. 

The  site  of  Constantinople  is  one  of  the  worst  sites  that  could  be 
selected  on  the  score  of  water  supply.  On  the  European  side  of  the 
Bosporus  thete  is  no  mountain  at  any  reasonable  distance  to  look  to, 
no  lake,  nO  river.  But  in  the  forest  of  Belgrade  near  the  Black  Sea 
there  are  gulleys  and  headi  of  valleys,  down  the  sides  of  which  the 
^ater  pours  in  great  abulidance  during  the  ndns.  In  each  of  these 
valleys  bendts,  or  reservoirs,  have  befan  formM  by  building  dams 
across  them,  and  thence  the  water  is  conveyed  by  aqueducts  to 
Constantinople  for  the  use  of  the  mosques  and  fountains.  In  the 
hot  season  a  supplementary  supply  for  private  tise  is  brought  by 
waUr-carriers  from  Scutari,  for  then  three-fourths  of  what  dribbles 
through  the  aqueducts  are  absorbed  by  the  mosques,  which  are 
entitled  to  be  first  supplied.  Under  the  city  are  vast  reservoirs, 
which  were  constructed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  kept  full  of 
water  for  the  supply  of  the  city  during  sieges,  independent  of  the 
aqueducts.  Many  of  these  old  cisterns  stiU  have  ^ater  in  them.  There 
is  a  vast  subterranean  edifice  of  this  kind,  the  roof  of  which  is  sup- 
ported by  424  colunms,  each  column  being  oddly  formed  of  three 
separate  pillars  placed  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  The  Turiu  call 
it  the  palace  of  the  'thousand  and  one  pillars;'  not  that  this  is  the 
precise  number,  but  because  it  is  a  favourite  number  with  all  eastern 
nations.  Though  the  earth  has  in  part  filled  it  up,  it  is  still  of  great 
depth.  This  particular  one  is  dry ;  it  is  240  feet  long  by  200  Wide, 
and  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  persons  who  spin  silk  by  hand. 
Another  which  stiU  exists  as  a  cistern,  though  it  is  hardly  known 
except  to  a  few  Turks  whose  houses  are  situated  above  it^  and  who 
call  it  the  'Subterranean  Palace,'  |nay  be  described  as  a  subter- 
ranean lake,  extending  under  several  streets,  having  an  arched 
r^of  that  covers  and  conceals  it  supported  on  836  marble  pillars. 

The  Turks  retain  the  translated  name  (Uiey  call  it  the  At-Meidan, 
or  horse^wurse)  of  the  famed  Hippodrome^  the  scene  of  the 
massacre   of   the   Janissaries;   but  aU   the  ancient  spitadour  of 


the  place  has  disappeared.  It  is  now  ndt  a  drcus,  but  an  oblong 
open  spaoe^  about  800  paces  long  by  150  paces  ^wida  It  is  partly 
flanked  on  one  side  by  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet^  and  partly 
on  the  other  by  the  high  dead  walls  of  a  building  whi<&  was 
once  an  hospital,  but  recently  used  as  the  sultan*s  menagerie.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  Hippodrome  thetfe  is  a  granite  obelisk  of  rather 
mean  proportions,  and  partly  oovered  with  hieroglyphios  of  poor 
workmanship ;  it  is  called  ufter  Theodosius,  though  it  is  probable 
that  emperor  only  removed  it  ttotn.  another  part  of  the  city  wheie 
it  was  erected  by  Constantine,  and  set  it. up  here,  after  it  had  been 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  Near  this,  obelisk  is  the  fragment 
of  the  wreathed  column  of  bronse,  which  according  to  ah  old 
tradition  supported  the  golden  tripod  of  Delphi,  and  was  ahattered 
by  Mohammeid  II.  with  his  battle-axe.  It  is  now  a  poor  mutilated 
thing,  with  one  end  in  the  ground,  above  which  it  does  net  rise  more 
than  7  feet,  and  the  other  end  open  and  almost  filled  with  rubbish. 
The  marble  pyramid  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetus,  the  Colossus 
Stnictilis  of  the  old  topographers,  does  not  at  present  fairiy  stand  on 
the  At-meidan,  though  it  is  near  it  and  visible  ftotn  it :  it  has  long 
been  Stripped  of  the  plates  of  gilded  bronse  that  once  covered  it;  t^e 
shaft  is  held  together  by  rude  iron  hoops,  and  blackened  by  the 
many  confiagrations  that  have  raged  round  it  It  is  now  atv unsightly 
object,  about  90  feet  in  height,  and  38  feet  in  circumference.  Most 
of  the  great  works  of  art  #hich  adorned  the  baths  and  squares  of 
Constantinople  were  destroyed  by  the  Latin  crusaders.  The  four 
bronze  horses  of  San  Marco  at  Venice  are  the  only  relic  left  of  the 
great  works  of  art  that  once  adorned  the  city  of  Constantine. 

The  famous  Seraglio,  or  palace  of  the  sultan,  oeettpiea  the  most 
eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  with  its  various  gardens,  batbs,  mosques, 
government  buildings,  and  groves  of  cypress  covers  a  spaoe  about 
three  miles  in  circuit.  It  is  separated  fh>m  the  rest  of  the  city  by 
high  walls  extending  down  to  the  Sea  of  Marmara.  The  inner 
inclosure  or  court  of  the  Seraglio  is  booupied  solely  by  the  sultan 
and  his  harem.  In  the  second  oourt  aro  the  divan,  the  treasury, 
imperial  stables  and  kitchen,  the  hall  of  justice,  the  arsenal  (which 
was  formerly  the  bhuroh  of  St.  Irene),  and  the  column  of  Thedoslus. 
In  the  outer  court  are  various  state  offices,  the  mint,  infirmaries,  &c. 
A  laige  massive  range  of  buildings  occupied  as  government  offices^ 
mounted  on  a  platform,  ascended  by  a  noble  flight  of  stone  stspe, 
and  ornamented  by  fine  oolumns  stands  in  the  outer  oourt,  and 
oontrasts  strongly  with  the  wooden  kiosks  and  tall  minahets;  it  is 
situated  dose  to  the  large  gate  entrance  of  the  Seraglio,  from  which 
it  takes  its  name  of  the  '  Sublime  Porte,'  which  is  also  applied  as  a 
designation  of  the  sultan's  government. 

Many  of  the  mosques  erected  by  the  Turks  are  distingtiished  by 
grandeur  and  beauty.  There  aro  14  chibf  or  imperial  mosquee,  nearly 
all  lofty,  and  magnificent  in  their  general  dimensions,  and  built  from 
base  to  dome,  chiefly  of  white  marble,  slightly  tinged  with  gray. 
Some  of  these  have  two,  some  four,  and  one  (that  of  Sultan  Achmet) 
has  even  six  of  those  hght,  thin,  lofty,  arrowy,  and  most  gmceful 
towers  called  minarets.  Besides  the  imperial  mosques,  there  are  60 
others,  vaiTitig  in  sise  and  beauty,  but  all  considerable  edifices ;  and 
then  200  and  moro  small  mosques,  which  have  little  minat«ts,  often 
made  of  wood,  contiguous  to  them. 

The  mosque  which  has  been  most  talked  of,  because  it  was  anciently 
a  Christian  temple,  and  was  supposed  to  have  suggested  to  the  Turks 
the  grand  dome  or  cupola  which  predominates  in  all  the  great  mosques 
they  built  themselves,  is  that  of  Santa  Sophia,  which  is  to  the  west 
of  the  Seraglio.  Santa  Sophia  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
269  feet  in  length  by  148  feet  in  breadth  between  the  walls.  It  is 
stirmotinted  by  a  flattened  dome  180  feet  high  above  the  pavement, 
by  sevend  smaller  cupolas,  and  by  four  minarots  added  by  the  Turks: 
In  the  interior  are  many  large  columns,  a  floor  of  variegated  marble 
and  magnificent  bronse  gatea  The  old  Byzantine  decnratious  have  been 
marred  by  Turicirii  inscriptions,  and  the  grand  effect  of  the  interior 
is  de8^x>yed  by  the  lamps,  globes,  and  insigniflcant  ornaments  hung 
up  under  the  dome.  Santa  Sophia,  originally  a  Christiati  cathedral, 
was  built  by  the  emperor  Justinian  (a.d.  681-8.)  Several  of  the 
imperial  mosques  however  In  situation,  boldness,  and  beauty  far 
excel  Santa  Sophia^  which  externally  is  rendered  hideous  by  the 
clumsy  buttresses  that  have  been  built  against  it  at  difibrent  periods 
to  keep  it  from  falling.  If  the  Turks  really  copied  the  dome  from 
Santa  Sophia  they  have  improved  on  the  original,  which  is  com- 
paratively low  and  heavy,  whilst  most  of  their  cupolas  tire  lofty,  lights 
and  elegant.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  mosque  of  the 
Sultan  Achmet,  which  flanks  the  Hippodrome,  and  whloh  may  be 
deemed  altogeUter  the  grandest  edifice  in  Constantinople.  Among 
the  other  imperial  mosques  may  be  named  those  of  Soiyman  the  Mag- 
nificent, a  masterpiece  of  Saracenic  arohitecture ;  of  Mohammed  li., 
Bajaeet  IL,  Selim  III.,  Mustapha  IIL,  Othman  and  Eyub,  and  the 
Valide  mosque  erected  by  the  mother  of  Mohammed  IV.  Thero  are 
86  Christian  churohes  and  several  synagogues  in  the  dty.  The  colleges 
and  hospitals,  which  aro  generally  attache;}  to  or  near  the  great 
mosques,  offbr  no  striking  architectural  featuros,  but  some  of  them 
are  grand  institutions  of  the  kind.  The  mosque  of  Mohammed  IV. 
is  surrounded  by  eight  colleges,  a  house  in  whi(^  the  poor  ire  fed, 
an  hospital,  caravanserais,  and  baths,  all  surmounted  by  cupolas 
oovered  with  lead.    Boms  of  the  detached  chapels  or  sepulchres 
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('  turbos '),  whGxe  lultRns,  Tiziers,  and  great  personages  fepoie,  are 
handsome.  The  spaciouB  barracks  erected  by  the  late  Saltan 
Mahmud  for  the  Nizam,  or  troops  of  the  Une,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  public  ornaments  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  The  govern- 
ment has  established  naval  and  military  medical  colleges,  and 
numerous  schools,  but  the  instruction  giv^n  in  them  Is  of  a  very 
confined  and  elementary  character.  The  military  hospital  on  the 
west  side  the  city  is  a  well-regulated  establishment :  there  i|  also  a 
plague  hospital 

The  public  baths,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  120 
within  the  walls,  with  their  very  low  ^od  small  and  flat  domes,  do 
not  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  city  externally,  though  within 
many  of  them  are  exceedingly  handsome  and  spacious.  The  public 
fountains  are  remarkable  and  uum^rAUs:  some  of  them,  with  their 
pure  white  marble  fi^fades,  elaborate  arabesque  ornaments,  and 
Chinese  roofs,  are  most  beautiful  objects.  The  water  is  conveyed  to 
Constantinople,  as  also  to  the  suburbs  of  St  Ddmitri,  Pera,  Oalata, 
&a  by  the  aqueduct  of  the  Sultan  Mahmud,  ecected  in  1782,  and  by 
means  of  narrow  subt^ranean  aqueducts,  and  *  souterasi,*  or  hollow 
hydraulic  pyramids,  which  latter  are  placed  at  certain  irregular 
distances,  and  so  contrived  as  to  overcome  the  inequalities  of  surface 
presented  by  the  country  that  intervenes  between  the  bendts  and 
the  city.  Within  the  walls  the  lofty  aqueduct  of  Valens  stiU  performs 
its  duty,  carrying  the  fluid  across  a  deep  hollow. 

From  the  sea  Constantinople  with  its  mosques,  cupolas,  and 
minarets,  interspersed  with  dan  cypresses,  and  with  its  port  crowded 
with  shipping,  has  a  very  imposing  and  splendid  appearance ;  but  a 
stroll  through  the  city  soon  dispels  this  illusion.  With  the  exception 
of  one  very  long  straet,  which  traverses  the  city  nearly  f^m  the 
high  walls  of  the  Seraglio  to  the  gate  of  Adrianople,  the  streets  are 
narrow,  winding,  filthy,  and  perilous  from  dogs  and  thieves ;  they 
display  no  public  buildings  of  any  account,  no  trade,  no  luxury, 
and  are  uncommonly  dull  and  deserted.  The  houses  are  low,  and 
mostly  constructed  with  wood  or  rough  stones.  The  'gaseboo'  or 
*  shah-nishins'  (projecting  windows)  are  latticed  and  closed  like  the 
windows  of  convents ;  and  many  of  the  houses  have  no  windows  at 
all  towards  the  street,  but  only  a  low,  narrow,  dingy  door.  All  the 
life  and  activity  of  the  interior  of  the  city  is  concentrated  in  the 
bazaars  or  bezestines.  These  are  long  wide  corridors,  communicating 
with  each  other  mostly  in  sa  irregular  and  striking  manner ;  their 
side  walls  are  built  of  stone,  and  they  are  covered  in  with  stone 
Mches  or  sucoessionfl  of  domoy  through  which  a  subdued  light  is 
admitted.  The  dealers  are  separated  by  nations  or  religions  and  by 
trades.  As  in  most  eastern  towns,  and  formerly  also  in  European 
towns,  persons  who  practise  the  same  trade  or  follow  the  same 
occupation  live  together  in  streets  by  themselves.  Towards  the 
evening  the  cofiee-houses,  which  are  excessively  numerous,  though 
chiefly  of  mean  appearance  and  dimensions,  are  much  thronged  by 
Turks,  Armenians,  Qreeks,  and  Jews,  all  smoking  and  indulging  in 
tiny  cups  of  coffee  ;  which  is  generally  drunk  by  the  poorer  classes, 
not  only  without  milk,  but  without  sugar.  The  city  proper  com- 
prises separate  quarters  for  the  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Greeks.  The 
Qreek  quarter  called  the  '  Faoar '  extends  along  the  west  shore  of  the 
Gblden  Horn,  opposite  Pera,  and  is  connected  with  this  suburb  by  a 
bridge  of  boats  erected  ia  1887.  The  Turks  leave  commerce  generally  to 
the  Armenians  and  Qreeks,  maoy  of  whom  an  very  wealthy.  The 
Jews  of  Constantinople  are  descendants  of  the  Jews  of  Malaga  and 
Qranada,  expelled  from  Spain  in  the  16th  century ;  they  still  speak 
the  Spanish  language.  The  Turkish  women  in  Oalata  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  town  are  importunate  beggars ;  the  only  male  beggars 
to  be  seen  are  Greeks  and  Dervishes.  The  city  is  badly  lighted  at 
night :  there  is  a  law  enjoining  its  inhabitants  to  hang  out  a  lamp  on 
every  filth  house^  but  it  is  very  generally  disregarded,  as  is  also  the 
law  which  commands  all  persons  going  out  after  dark  to  carry  a  lantern. 

The  commimication  between  the  city  and  the  opposite  suburbs 
of  Galata,  Pera,  and  Tophnna  is  kept  up  by  means  of  caiques,  or 
light  fast  wherries,  the  oonstant  passing  and  repassing  of  which  give 
the  port  an  animated  appearance  in  the  day-time.  The  imperial  dock- 
yard, the  acsenal,  the  artiUexy  barracks  are  all  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Golden  Horn,  and  the  elevated  plateau  of  Pera  is  the  resi- 
dence of  tiie  foreign  ambassadors  to  the  Porte,  of  the  drsgomans, 
Frank  merchants,  £c.  An  active  communication  is  also  kept  up  by 
the  same  means  with  Scutari,  where  caravans  and  traveliers  are 
constantly  arriving  from  various  places  in  Asia  Minor. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  western  Europe  the  number  of  dogs  in  Con- 
stantinople is  a  subject  of  astonishment.  These  animals  are  never 
domesticated  but  always  live  out  of  doors — whereveif  there  is  a  dzr 
spot  in  the  filthy  streets  there  they  Ue.  They  and  the  rats  (which 
are  numberless)  are  the  only  scavengers;  they  feed  upon  the  offid 
thrown  into  the  streets  from  butchers'  shops  and  private  houses, 
upon  the  carcasses  of  animals,  and  occasionally  on  the  bodies  washed 
out  of  the  sea  upon  the  shore  of  the  Bosporus,  along  which  and  in 
some  of  the  cemeteries  they  prowl  in  search  of  prey.  They  seem  to 
have  divided  the  city  into  wards,-  and  no  dog  is  allowed  under  pain 
of  a  desperate  worrying  to  trespass  on  h^.  neighbour's  territory. 
They  are  seldom  known  to  bite  any  peraoa  imless  trodden  upon. 
Hydrophobia  is  unknown  in  the  east.  Myriads  of  pigeons  too  are  seen 
in  the  6ity,  each  mosque  feeding  a  great  number  of  these  birds ;  and 


in  the  harbour  and  along  the  Bosporus  vast  numbers  of  gulls,  puffin 
birds,  ducks,  herons,  and  other  water-fowl  are  seen,  fearless  of  man,  as 
the  Turks  never  molest  much  less  kill  them. 

The  port  of  the  Golden  Horn  is  safe,  capacious,  and  beautiful ;  but 
it  has  one  serious  drawback  which  affects  it  as  an  emporium.  During 
the  summer,  the  Etesian  or  north  wind  blows  unremittingly  from  the 
Black  Sea  down  the  Bosporus,  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  and  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles,  thus  retarding  the  approach  of  all  sailing  vessels  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  JSgean  to  the  capital.  Sailing-vessels  undertaking 
the  voyage  upwards  at  that  season  are  often  detained  two  or-eveu 
three  months  at  Besica  Bay  or  at  Tenedos,  on  the  coast  of  Troy,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  where  whole  fleets  of  wind-bound 
ships,  laden  with  goods  for  the  capital  or  the  Black  Sea,  are  frequently 
at  anchor.  This  serious  obstacle  can  only  be  overcome  by  steam- 
vesselB.  The  first  steamer  that  appeared  on  the  Bosporus  was  an 
English  boat,  purchased  by  the  Turkish  government  in  1828.  Now 
Austrian,  Russian,  French,  end  English  steamers  ply  regularly  to 
Constantinople.  The  Golden  Horn  extends  for  about  6  miles  from 
south-east  to  north-west  between  the  dty  and  the  suburbs  of  Pera, 
Galata,  Tophana,  Cassim  Pasha,  and  St.  Dimitri,  and  has  a  breath  of 
from  one  to  four  furlongs,  with  depth  enough  for  the  largest  sldps.  It 
is  capable  of  holding  1000  sail  and  is  generally  full  of  mercantile  and 
other  ships,  with  a  vast  number  of  caiques,  which  ply  between  the 
dty  and  the  suburbs^  In  the  suburb  of  Tershanna,  which  lies  along 
the  north  shore  of  the  Golden  Horn,  to  the  north  of  Galata,  and  west 
of  Cassim  Pasha,  are  the  government  arsenals  and  dockyards  and  the 
bagnio.  The  quays  of  the  harbour  are  good,  and  ships  lie  alongside. 
The  subivbs  just  mentioned  are  the  residence  of  foreigners,  and  the 
prindpal  commerce  of  Constantinople  is  carried  on  ther&  The  present 
sultan  has  built  a  new  palace  in  the  Tophana  suburb,  which  he 
inhabits  in  preference  to  Uie  old  palace  at  Seraglio  Pont  The  new 
structure  is  built  of  white  marble,  and  has  a  fine  effect  rising  from  the 
water^s  edge.  There  are  also  extennive  cannon  foimdries  in  this  suburb. 

As  a  manufacturing  town  Constantinople  scarcely  deeerves  men- 
tion; pipes  and  pipe-eticks,  muslin  handkerchiefs,  costly  saddlery, 
and  horse-trappings  are  the  prindpal  articles  produced.  The 
foreign  trade  however  is  very  considerable;  it  is  ^ntirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  foreign  merchants.  The 
exports  are  made  up  of  raw  silk,  opium,  carpets,  hides,  wools,  Angola 
goats'  hair,  boxwood,  galls,  bullion  and  diamonds,  yellow  berries, 
madder,  valonea,  linseed,  and  bones.  The  imports  comprise  manu- 
factures^ colonial  and  other  goods,  not  only  for  its  own  population 
but  for  a  considerable  portion  of  both  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 
The  chief  artidea  of  import  are— com,  iron,  timber,  tallow,  and  furs, 
chiefly  from  Russia ;  cotton  stufib  and  yam,  woollens,  silks,  coals,  tin 
plates,  tin,  cutlery,  jewdlery,  watches,  paper,  furniture,  glass,  drugs, 
and  dye-stufb,  from  western  Europe;  com  and  cofibe  from  Egypt 
(but  considerable  quantities  of  cofibe  fh>m  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies 
are  imported  in  English  and  American  ships),  wax,  copper,  drug^^ 
gums,  porcelain,  rum,  pepper,  spices,  ko, ;  sugar  is  imported  partly 
from  the  East  but  chiefly  from  the  West  Indies.  The  exports  are 
always  very  much  less  than  the  imports.  Between  6000  and  0000 
ships  enter  and  clear  out  of  the  port  annually,  but  these  numbers 
include  many  vessels  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  Black  Sea  ports. 
The  nations  prindpally  engaged  in  the  fardgn  maritime  commerce  of 
Constantinople  are  England,  Greece,  Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  and  the 
Ionian  Islands.  A  considerable  foreig^n  trade  with  Persia,  Armenia^ 
and  other  eastern  countries  is  earned  on  by  caravans  from  the 
suburb  of  Scutari,  which  is  built  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosporus, 
opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Golden  Horn. 

Although  the  land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Constanti- 
nople is  neglected  and  desolate,  there  are  many  beautiful  spots  to  the 
northward  along  the  shores  of  the  Bosporua  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Stenia»  Therapia  (the  favourite  resort  of  the  Greeks  in 
summer,  and  the  nte  of  the  summer  palace  of  the  French  embassy), 
and  Bcgukder^  on  the  European  shore;  the  last-mentioned  is  situ- 
ated at  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  beautiM  valley,  and  contains  many 
lovely  gardens  and  the  summer  residences  of  most  of  the  foreign 
smbaasadors.  The  valleys  and  villages  just  named,  and  others  in 
their  neighbourhood,  abound  in  picturesque  and  beautifiil  scenery, 
neat  cottages,  and  thriving  villages,  situated  among  well-cultivated 
gardens.  This  enviable  prosperity  they  owe  to  the  immunities 
accorded  to  the  foreign  embassies,  whereby  they  are  exempted  from 
tile  tyranny  and  extortions  of  the  Pashas  and  Cadis,  which  have  con- 
verted the  land  about  Stamboul  generally  into  a  desert  Nearly 
opposite  Bujukderd,  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  is  Unkiar  Skelessi,  once  a 
favourite  resort  with  the  sultans,  on  the  site  of  whose  palace  now 
stands  a  paper  factory,  built  of  white  marble,  erected  by  Sdim  IIL 
At  the  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Unkiar  Skdesd  is  the  Giant's  Moun- 
tain, or  Juscha-Tagh,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Turks,  who  have  a  tradi- 
tion that  Juscha,  or  Joshua,  was  buried  on  it  The  Rusdan  army  in 
1833  encamped  on  the  Giant's  Mountain  and  in  the  valley  at  its  foot, 
and  here  the  treaty  of  UnkLnr  Skelesd  was  signed  (June  26),  whereby 
Turkey  bound  herself  to  close  the  Dardanelles  against  the  fleets  of 
England  and  France.  The  suburb  of  Scutari,  which  has  been 
merely  mentioned  in  this  article,  is  described  under  its  proper  head. 

The  Turks  have. never  loaded  trade  with  heavy  duties  or  jealous 
prohibitions;  their  code  extends  immunities  and  high  consideration 
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to  merchants ;  but  unfortunately  these  immunities  tre  not  enjoyed 
by  the  cooBumers,  or  by  any  class,  and  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  is, 
or  was  till  lately,  the  helpless  yictim  of  the  extortion  and  tyranny  of 
the  government  officers. 

A  city  stood  here  in  remote  antiquity,  the  extent  of  which  is  pro- 
bably marked  out  by  the  present  walls  of  the  Seraglio.  [Btsaittium.] 
The  present  enlniged  city  was  founded  a.d.  828,  by  the  emperor 
Constantino,  but  the  11th  of  May  830  is  considered  as  the  birthday  of 
the  city.  It  took  its  name  from  Constantino,  who  enriched  it  with 
treasures  of  art  taken  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  world.  Though 
called  the  rival  of  Rome  it  could  never  be  compared  to  the  Eternal 
City  either  in  extent  or  population.  The  empire  of  the  east  of  which 
Constantinople  was  the  capital,  commenced  with  the  reign  of  Arca- 
dius,  A.D.  395.  In  the  fiftn  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  the  city 
was  almost  entirely  reduced  to  ashes,  in  the  memorable  sedition  of 
the  Nika.  Justinian,  who  reigned  from  A.D.  527  to  665,  repaired  the 
dty,  of  which  he  is  considered  the  second  founder.  The  Persians, 
under  Chosroes,  maintained  a  camp  in  sight  of  the  city  from  616  to 
626,  and  the  Avars  more  than  once  during  that  period  threatened 
Constantinople  on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosporus.  In  the 
latter  year  the  masterly  campaign  of  the  emperor  Heradius  deli- 
livered  the  dty.  The  Arabs  for  the  first  time  besieged  Constantinople 
A.D.  668*675,  but  baffled  by  the  strength  of  the  walls  and  the 
strange  effects  of  the  Qroek  fire,  they  retired  after  losing  80,000  men. 
In  the  second  si^e,  716-718,  they  were  again  compelled  to  retreaL 
The  Russians  attacked  Constantinople  in  a.d.  865,  again  in  904,  a 
Uiird  time  in  941,  and  a  fourth  time  in  1043.  In  1203  the  Venetians, 
under  *  the  blind  old  Dandolo,'  and  the  French  besieged,  and  in  1204 
stormed  and  pUlaged  the  Imperial  City,  which  then  became  the  seat 
of  the  Latin  empire  till  1261,  when  it  was  recovered  by  the  Qreeka 
The  Sultan  Amurath  II.  besieged  Constantinople  in  1422,  but  it  was 
not  till  1458  (May  29)  that  it  was  taken  bv  the  Sultan  Mohammed  II. 
Constantino  Zlll.,  the  last  of  the  Palsologi,  fell  in  defence  of  the 
walls  of  his  capital  exclaiming  '  64Am  9ww  ftoAAor  ^^»  (*l  had  rather 
die  than  live'). 

CONSTANZ  (Costnita),  the  capital  of  the  Baden  See-Kieis,  or 
Circle  of  the  Lake,  is  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
ConsUna,  in  47*  86'  N.  lat,  9*  10', E.  long.,  and  has  about  5000 
inhabitants.  It  is  fortified  in  the  old  stjle,  with  a  high  wall  flanked  by 
towers  and  a  broad  ditch,  besides  bastious  on  the  western  side  and  the 
side  of  the  lake.  Kreualingen,  one  of  its  suburbs,  separated  from  it  by  a 
ditch,  is  defended  by  two  bastions;  and  Petershausen,  whioh  lies  on 
the  other  side  of  the  strait  that  connects  the  Bodensee  and  Unteraee, 
is  united  to  Constana  by  a  covered  wooden  bridge,  on  whioh  there 
are  grinding  and  sawing  mills.  In  this  last  suburb  is  the  castie  of 
Petershausen,  a  fortress,  the  works  of  which  have  been  converted  into 
pleasure-grounds.  There  is  a  third  suburb,  called  Paradise,  in  whid^ 
John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prsgue  were  bumtw  The  most  remarkable 
buildings  in  the  town  are — the  cathedral,  which  contains  a  magnifi- 
cent high  altar ;  the  church  of  St.  Stephen ;  the  Kauf  haus,  or  mart> 
once  a  Carthusian  monastery,  built  in  1888,  which  contains  the  hall 
where  the  coundl  of  Constanz  sat  (1414-18)  which  asserted  its  right  to 
claim  obedience  even  from  the  pope  himself,  deposed  popes  Benedict 
XIII.  and  John  XXIIL,  elected  Martin  Y.,  and  condenmed  the  tenets  of 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague ;  and  the  old  Dominican  monastery  on  the 
Island  of  (lenf.  Constana  is  the  seat  of  various  official  departments, 
and  has  a  lyceum,  gymnasium,  hospital,  and  Dominican  nunnery  for 
the  education  of  young  females.  In  the  15th  century  its  population 
was  above  25,000.  The  chief  occupations  are  trade,  fisheries  and 
navigation,  the  cultivation  of  vineyards  and  gardens,  brewing,  and 
some  mana&ctures  of  silk,  calico,  and  watches.  Steamers  ply 
between  Constanz  and  the  different  ports  on  the  lake.  Constans  is 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Oermany,  and  some  think  that  it  occupies 
the  site  of  the  andent  Ganodorum.  It  was  for  a  long  time  a  free 
imperial  town.  A  treaty  signed  here  in  1474  between  the  emperor 
Sigismund  and  the  Swiss  confederation  put  an  end  to  tiie  long  struggle 
between  Austria  and  Switzerland.  Constanz  belonged  to  the  crown 
of  Austria  from  1549  to  1810,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Baden  ^the 
treaty  of  Pressburg.  The  bishopric  of  Constanz  was  suppressed  in 
1802.    Constanz  has  magnetic  communication  with  Zurich 

CONSTANZ  (Bodensee  Costnitz),  a  large  lake  in  the  south-west  of 
Oermany,  on  the  confines  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  WUrtemberg,  Baden, 
and  Switzerland.  It  Ues  between  47°  28'  and  47''  48'  N.  lat,  9°  ^ 
and  9°  44'  £.  long.  It  is  1288  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  its 
greatest  length,  from  Bregenz  to  Bodmann,  is  about  45  miles;  its 
greatest  breadth,  between  Rorshach  and  Friedrichshafen,  is  about 
18  miles,  and  its  avenge  depth  is  820  feet,  the  greatest  being  964  feet. 
The  lake  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Lakes,  of  which  the 
Upper,  which  is  by  far  the  most  considerable,  extends  from  Bregenz 
to  Constanz.  The  Lower  Lake  is  subdivided  into  Lake  Zell,  or 
Zellersee  (which  is  about  60  feet  deep,  and  contains  the  fertile  island 
of  Reichenau,  belonging  to  Baden),  and  the  Lower  Lake  (Untersee), 
through  whioh  the  Rhine  flows.  The  northernmost  bight^  which 
contains  the  island  of  Mdnau,  also  belonging  to  Baden,  and  the  island 
of  Lindau,  is  called  Lake  Bodmer,  or  the  Ueberlingersee.  The  Rhine 
enters  the  lake  at  Rheineck  and  leaves  it  at  Stein.  Above  50  larger  and 
smaller  streams  empty  themselves  into  Lake  Constanz.  Owing  to  its 
great  depth  it  is  seldom  frozen  over,  but  this  has  sometimes  occuned. 


It  has  on  seversl  occasions  been  subject  to  sudden  risings  of  the 
waters.  In  1549  it  rose  four  or  five  times  in  one  hour  upwards  of 
2  feet  above  its  ordinary  levd;  in  1770  it  rose  in  one  hour  from  20 
to  24  feet  above  the  ordinary  leveL  There  is  a  considerable  irafio 
on  the  lake  in  com,  timber,  cattle,  wine,  fruit,  &o.  About  a  dozen 
steamboats  ply  between  the  several  towns  along  its  shores.  Many 
kinds  of  aquatic  and  marsh  fowl  frequent  Lake  (3onstanz,  and  it  coa- 
tains  a  great  variety  of  shell-fish  and  other  fish,  particularly  trout^  pike, 
carp,  and  salmon  (Salmo  murcma).  The  wine,  called  lake-wine,  grown 
along  the  lake,  is  rough,  but  becomes  excellent  when  old.  The  lAke 
of  Constanz  and  its  environs^  present  the  most  varied  and  picturesque 
scenery  in  Oermany.  It  is  mentioned  by  andent  writers  under  the 
name  of  Imcu%  Briffcmiinut.  The  Helvetians  lived  to  the  south  of 
the  lake,  the  Rhsetians  on  the  south-east^  and  the  Yindelidans  on  the 
north.  In  andent  times  it  was  snxrounded  by  dense  forests^  through 
which  however  the  Romans  earned  a  road,  traces  of  which  still  exiiBi 
at  some  distance  from  the  northern  shore.  Tiberius  built  a  fleet  on 
it  in  order  to  attack  the  Yindilioi,  whom  he  conquered  in  a  naval 
battle  fought  near  an  island  in  the  lake,  probably  the  island  of 
Reichenau,    (Strabo,  viL  292.) 

Two  railroads  now  terminate  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake,  one 
at  Lindau,  which  runs  through  the  Bavarian  territory  to  Augsbai;^ 
and  the  other  at  Friedrichshafen,  which' traverses  Wiirtembeiig  run- 
ning through  Bieberach  and  Ulm  to  Stuttgardt.  Electro-telcgraphio 
wires  sre  laid  down  along  both  these  lines. 

CONSUKGRA.    [Cabtilla-la-Nuiya.] 

CONVERSANO.    [Babi,  Terra  dl] 

CON  WAT,  mor«  properly  CONWY,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
ABER-CONWY  (Conwy-Mouth),  Caernarvonshire,  a  market-town, 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Conway  and  hundred  of  leaf,  is  dtuated  near 
tiie  mouth  of  the  river  Conway,  on  its  left  bank,  in  58*  16'  N.  lat, 
8*  50'  W.  long. ;  distant  22  miles  N.K  from  Oiemarvon,  228  miles 
N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  288^  miles  by  the  North  Western 
and  Chester  and  Holvhead  railway.  The  population  of  the  borough 
in  1851  was  2105.  The  borou^  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion and  is  a  contributory  borough  to  Caernarvon  in  returning  a 
member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Bsogor.  Conway  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 15  parishes  and  townships^  with  an  area  of  85,196  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  11,616. 

Some  antiquaries  consider  Conway  to  be  the  site  of  the  Romsn 
station  Conovium ;  olhers  place  Conovium  at  a  village  now  called 
Caer-Rhun,  5  miles  higher  up  the  river.  Conway  Castle  was  built  by 
Edward  L  in  1288,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his  Welsh  subjects  in 
check.  In  1290  Edward  was  bedeged  here  by  the  Welsh,  under 
Madoc,  and  was  reduced  to  great  extremity  by  &mine,  but  he  was  at 
length  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  with  providon&  When 
Richard  IL  landed  in  Wales  firom  Ireland  to  attack  Bolingbroke  (after- 
wards Henry  lY.),  on  finding  the  disafiection  of  his  army  and  nobles 
he  took  shelter  in  Conway  Castle,  whence  he  was  soon  afterwards 
allured  and  delivered  to  his  enemies.  The  parliament  respected  this 
noble  edifice  when  they  dismantled  most  of  the  other  castles  in  Wales ; 
but  the  roofs  and  floors  were  afterwards  removed  by  the  Earl  of 
Conway,  to  whom  it  was  granted  after  the  Restoration.  One  of  the 
towers  has  a  lai^  breach  in  the  lower  part»  caused  by  the  inhabitants 
undermining  it  while  digging  for  slates.  The  strength  of  the  masonry 
has  kept  the  upper  part  in  its  place. 

This  fortress,  one  of  the  noblest  piles  in  Britain,  is  in  form  nearly 
a  parallelogram,  extending  along  the  verge  of  a  precipitous  rock  on 
the  south-east  side  of  the  town :  two  of  the  sides  sre  within  the  walls 
of  the  town ;  the  others  are  washed,  one  by  the  Conway,  which  here 
expands  into  an  testuary,  the  other  by  a  small  stream  which  flows  into 
the  Conway.  The  walls,  which  are  partly  covered  with  ivy,  are  from 
12  to  15  feet  in  thickness,  flanked  on  each  of  the  two  sides  without 
the  town  by  four  vast  circular  embattled  towers  with  slender  turrets 
rising  from  them.  The  grand  entrance  was  on  the  west^ towards  the 
town,  but  there  was  a  communication  with  the  river  by  a  small 
advanced  work  and  a  narrow  flight  of  steps  cut  out  of  the  rocik.  The 
interior  consists  of  two  courts;  the  apartments  are  only  in  a  few 
instances  traceable.  The  state  hall  was  about  180  feet  in  length, 
82  feet  broad,  and  80  feet  high.  The  roof  was  supported  by  eight 
arches,  some  of  which  still  remaiiL  The  mayor  of  Conway  is  oonstable 
of  the  castle. 

The  town  is  still  surrounded  by  its  andent  walls^  which  are 
strengthened  at  intervals  by  21  towers,  beddes  two  towers  to  each  of 
the  three  entrances.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  narrow  and 
irregular,  and  many  buildings  are  in  a  ruinous  conditiozL  Of  the 
houses  a  lai^  proportion  are  constructed  chiefly  of  timber.  One 
remarkable  building,  called  the  PlAs  Mawr,  or  Great  Mandon,  is  sn 
object  of  much  intcn^est  It  is  in  the  EUjEabethan  style,  and  was 
erected  in  1576.  The  rooms  are  profusely  ornamented  with  fig^ures, 
coats  of  arms,  scroUs,  Ac,  and  some  sre  carved  in  oak.  Devices  of  a 
similar  description  ornament  the  exterior  of  the  house.  From  the 
turret  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  vicinity  is  obtained.  The  psiish 
church,  which  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  cenventual  church  of  a  Cistercian  abbey,  founded  here  in  1185,  by 
Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth,  prince  of  Wales.    The  church  is  a  venerable 
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and  commodlouB  edifice ;  the  eai-liest  parte,  which  are  in  tlte  gothic 
style,  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  centuxy.  The  Indepen- 
dents, and  the  Weeleyan  and  Calvinistic  Methodieta  have  places  of 
worship  in  Conway.  There  are  here  National  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  a  parochial  lending  library. 

In  the  riyer,  about  100  yards  from  the  rock  on  which  the  castle 
stands,  is  an  insulated  rook,  eastward  from  which,  for  about  halt  a 
mile,  extend  sands  covered  by  the  sea  when  the  tide  is  up,  but  dry, 
with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  channel,  at  low  water.  When  the 
improTemeut  of  the  communication  with  Ireland  was  under  the 
direction  of  parliamentary  commissioners^  it  was  determined  to  throw 
a  suspension-bridge  from  the  castle  rock  to  that  in  the  riyer  (between 
which  rocks  is  a  deep  and  rapid  tideway),  and  to  connect  the  latter 
with  the  eastern  shore  by  an  embankment  across  the  sands.  The 
works  were  began  in  1822  and  finished  in  1826  by  Telford,  the 
celebrated  engineer.  The  amount  of  public  money  voted  for  the 
construction  of  this  bridge  was  40,000i.  The  length  of  the  bridge, 
measured  between  the  centres  of  the  supporting  towers,  is  S27  feet ; 
the  height  of  the  underside  of  the  roadway  above  the  high  water  of 
spring  tides,  15  feet ;  the  embankment^  which  is  of  mountain  clay 
faced  with  stone,  is  2015  feet  in  length,  and  averages  9  feet  in  height 
above  the  high  water  of  spring  tides,  rising  to  18  feet  at  the  end  next 
the  bridge :  tEe  width  of  the  base  at  the  highest  part  is  800  feet»  the 
breath  at  the  top  80  feet.  The  spring  ti^  in  ^e  Conway  rise  21 
to  24  feet.  Near  this  bridge  is  the  wrought-iron  tubular  bridge,, 
constructed  in  1848  by  Mr.  Kobert  Stephenson  the  engineer  of  the 
larger  work  on  the  same  principle,  the  Britannia  bridge,  over  the 
Menai  Strait,  Both  of  these  works  form  part  of  the  line  of  the  Chester 
and  Holyhead  railway.  The  Conway  tubular  bridge  cost  110,000^ 
The  length  of  the  tube  is  400  feet  Its  height  above  high-water  mark 
is  18  feet.  The  line  of  railway  runs  immediately  under  that 
portion  of  the  castle  wall  on  whidi  is  the  broken  tower  mentioned 
above. 

The  town  and  trade  of  Conway  have  been  considerably  improved 
since  Telford  built  the  suspension-bridge.  Ship-buildixig  has  been 
carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  several  large  vessels  have  been  built. 
The  harbour  is  convenient.  Timber  and  slate  are  exported.  The 
market^y  is  Friday ;  fairs  are  held  on  March  26th,  Apnl  80th,  June 
20th,  August  10th,  September  16th,  October  20th,  and  November 
15th.  Conway  is  considered,  as  a  place  of  residence,  favourable  to 
health.  Numerous  lodging-houses  are  here  for  the  accommodation 
of  visiters  frequenting  the  town  for  sea  bathing  during  the  summer. 
Pearl  oysters  have  been  found  in  the  river  Conway,  near  the  town. 

(Parry,  Cambrictn  Mirror ;  Tkt  Land  We  Live  In,  voL  iiL ;  CbiM* 
mvnication  from  Oonwaff,) 

COOCH  BAHAR,  or  COOCH  BEHAB,  a  principality  occupying 
the  north-east  extremity  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  and  lying  between 
26^  and  26°  30'  N.  lat,  and  between  88°  52'  and  89°  52'  £.  long. 
This  principality,  which  once  formed  the  western  division  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Camroop,  has  long  been  in  a  state  of  absolute 
dependence  on  the  English  government.  The  revenue  is  about 
18,200/.  a  year,  of  whi<£  onenbalf  is  paid  to  the  British  government 
in  name  of  tribute.  The  extrome  length  of  the  principality  from  east 
to  west  is  60  miles,  and  its  mean  breiuith  about  22  miles ;  the  area  is 
1364  square  miles.  The  population  of  the  principality  is  estimated 
at  about  140,000. 

The  distinctive  name,  Cooch,  has  been  given  in  order  to  mark 
the  difference  between  this  principality  and  the  province  of  Bahab. 
This  name,  Cooch,  is  derived  from  that  given  to  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants.  Many  of  the  Cooch  tribm  have  relinquished  the  practices 
of  their  ancestors  and  have  adopted  the  Bn^minical  fidth ;  while 
others  who  inhabit  the  northern  quarter  of  the  principality,  near  to 
the  frontier  of  Bootan,  continue  rude  and  barbuous  in  their  habits. 
The  southern  parts  of  the  principality  are  much  improved  by  culture^ 
and  aro  of  considerable  fertility ;  but  in  the  north  the  countiy  is  low 
and  marshy,  and  contains  abundance  of  thick  jungle.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  opium  is  produced,  as  well  as  indigo,  and  some  cotton. 
Wheat  ui  cultivated,  and  a  little  barley.  Trade  between  the  princi* 
pality  and  the  adjoining  British  territory  is  perfectly  free,  and  the 
people  have  also  commercial  dealings  with  Asam  and  Bootan.  The 
sovereign  of  this  country  is  described  in  the  Ayin  Akbari  as  having 
been  a  powerful  chie^  having  Asam  and  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Camroop  under  his  sway,  lus  territoty  being  bounded  £.  by  the 
Brahmapfitia  River,  S.  by  Qorhaghauty  W.  by  Tirhoot,  and  N.  by  the 
Tibet  Mountains.  This  country  was  conquered  by  the  Moguls  about 
the  year  1660.  In  1772,  when  the  East  India  Company  had  succeeded 
to  the  rights  of  the  Mogul  emperor,  the  raja  of  Cooch  Bahar  applied 
to  the  c<Mlector  of  Rungpoor  for  protection  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Bootaners,  by  whom  he  had  been  reduced  to  great  extromities. 
The  raja  offered  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  English,  equal  to  ono- 
half  of  his  rovenue,  which  offer  being  accepted,  a  British  force  was 
despatched  to  his  assistance,  and  the  Bootaners  were  made  to  retire 
precipitately.  The  tribute  having  fiUlen  into  arrear  once  and  again, 
and  at  last  in  1813  the  afiBurs  of  the  district  having  fallen  into 
confusion,  and  the  country  being  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  a  resident 
English  commisaioner  was  appointed  by  the  Qovemor-Genei'al.  The 
raja  was  compelled  to  dismiss  ms  ministers,  and  to  appoint  others  on 
the  nomination  of  the  English  government,  and  a  system  of  criminal 
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jurisprudence  was  established,  which  was  administered  through  tiie 
sgency  of  the  British  commissioner. 

(Ayin4-AIAari ;  Rennell,  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  ffinduttan;  lOU, 
Miatory  of  JBriiiah  India,) 

COOK'S  ISLES.    [Watekoo.] 

COOKHAM,  Berkshire,  a  village,  formerly  a  market-town,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Cookham,  fa 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  51*  80'  N.  lat,  0°  42^ 
W.  long.,  distant  28  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  li^nhig  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Berks  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Cook- 
ham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  7  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area 
of  80,480  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  11,768.  Further  particu- 
lara  respecting  Cookham  will  be  found  under  Bebubibs. 

COOKSTO WN,  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  a  post-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Derrylaran  and  barony  of  Dun- 
gannon,  is  situated  in  54°  89'  N.  lat,  6*  45'  W.  long.,  109  nules  N.  by 
W.  from  Dublin,  and  14  miles  N.  from  Dungannon.  The  population 
in  1851  was  2993,  exclusive  of  296  persons  in  the  Union  workhouse. 
Cookstovm  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  16  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  96,478  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  88,740. 
-  The  town  consists  of  one  very  long  and  wide  street^  occupying  thft 
line  of  the  leading  road  from  Armagh  northward  to  Coleraine  and 
Londonderry.  A  double  row  of  trees  gives  the  street  the  character  of 
a  mall.  The  public  buildings  aro  a  neat  market-house,  sessions  court- 
house, linen-hall,  parish  church,  two  Presbyterian  meeting-housesy 
and  the  Union  workhouse^  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  linens. 
Eillymoon  castle,  in  the  vicinity,  is  a  handsome  edifice  in  the  gothic 
style,  frt>m  designs  by  Nash.  The  plantations  which  adorn  the 
demesne  give  additions!  interest  to  the  appearance  of  the  town.  The 
Ballinderry  river  runs  through  the  Killymoon  grounds. 

COORO,  or  CADUGA,  a  amall  prinoioality  which  occupies  the 
eastern  part  of  the  mountain  range  called  the  Western  Ghauts,  and 
extends  from  the  Tamberacheny  Pass,  on  the  south,  in  11°  25'  N.  lat, 
76*  20'  £.  long.,  to  the  river  Hennavutty,  on  the  confines  of  Bedune^ 
on  the  north,  in  12°  42'  N.  lat  The  greatest  length  is  about  70  miles, 
and  the  mean  breadth  about  22  milea  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Canara 
and  Mysore,  W.  and  S.  by  the  province  of  Malabar,  and  E.  by  Mysore. 

The  country  presents  a  sucoewion  of  hills  and  valleys,  enjoys  a 
temperate  climate,  and  has  a  fertile  soil ;  in  many  parts  it  is  well 
cultivated,  in  othen  it  is  overrun  with  jungle^  which  is  the  resort  of 
wild  elephants  and  many  beasts  of  prey :  some  considerable  forests  also 
occur,  and  ttom.  these  a  good  deal  of  sandal-wood  is  obtained.  The 
Tungha  and  Bhadra,  whidi  after  their  junction  are  called  the  Toom- 
buddra,  and  the  Cavery,  have  their  sources  in  the  Coorg  country. 
Rice  is  produced  in  sufficient  abundance  to  allow  of  exportation  to 
Mysore.  Considerable  quantities  of  cardamom-seeds  are  raised  and 
exported.  There  is  abundance  of  excellent  pasture,  on  which  great 
numben  of  cattle  are  reared.  The  manufiietures  of  the  country  are 
confined  to  a  coarse  kind  of  blanket  Periapatdm,  in  12°  22'  N.  lat, 
76°  11'  E.  long.,  was  formeriy  the  capital  of  the  principality,  but  ji» 
proximity  to  the  Mysore  territorv  occasioned  it  to  be  abandoned  in 
fiikvour  01  Mereara,  which  is  now  the  residence  of  the  raja  and  the  seat 
of  lus  government  This  town  stands  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  in  12*  26'  N.  lat,  76°  80'  E.  long.  The  fort  is  a  pentagon, 
with  towen  and  bastions ;  within  this  is  the  nja's  palace,  which  is 
handsomely  furnished  in  the  European  style.  Cooiv  was  ceded  to  the 
British  in  full  sovereignty  in  1834.  The  raja  of  Coorr  brought  his 
daughter  to  England  in  1858,  for  the  purpose  of  having  her  instructed 
in  Uie  Christian  religion.  She  was  received  by  the  Queen,  and  the 
duty  of  superintending  the  young  lady's  education  was  committed  to 
a  person  approved  by  her  Majesty.  At  the  raja's  request  his  daughter 
was  baptised  according  to  the  mode  of  the  Churoh  of  England. 

COOTEHILL,  ooun^  of  Cavan,  Ireland,  a  post-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Drumgoon  and  barony  of  Tul- 
laghgarvey,  is  situated  in  54°  5'  N.  hit,  7*  8'  W.  long.,  78  mUes  N.N.W. 
from  DuUhL  The  population  in  1851  was  2105,  besides  1101  in  the 
Union  workhouse  and  other  public  institutions.  Cootehill  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  19  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  105,848  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  oi  44,883; 

Cootehill  lies  on  the  road  from  Kingscourt  to  Clones,  and  has  four 
principal  streets,  which  are  wide  and-  substantially  built  It  containa 
a  neat  churoh,  besides  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians, 
Metiiodists,  Moravians,  and  Quakers.  There  is  here  a  brisk  trade  in 
linens,  and  a  large  mariLet  for  agricultural  produce.  The  town  stands 
at  the  western  extremity  of  a  series  of  lakes  which  are  navigable  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  distance  (7  miles)  hence  to  Ballybay.  The 
neighbourhood  is  well  cultivated,  and  adorned  with  numerous  demesnes 
and  mansions.  Quarter  sessions  for  the  county  are  held  at  Cootehill. 
There  are  here  a  bridewell,  a  dispensary,  and  a  station  of  the  consta- 
bulary forccw    A  hit  is  held  on  the  second  Friday  in  each  month. 

COPENHAGEN  {Kjiibenhavn,  *  Merchants'  Haven'),  the  metropolis 
of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  is  situated  partly  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
island  of  Sissland,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sound,  which  is 
here  about  14  miles  broad,  and  partly  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
small  island  of  Amager  or  Amak,  in  65°  40'  N.  kt,  12°  84'  R  long., 
and  had  a  population  of  129,695  in  1850.  The  city  is  about  8  miles 
in  cireumference ;  in  this  space  are  included  the  harbour  and  docks. 
It  is  divided  int6  three  principi|l  district^-^the  Old  Town,  or  Aldstadt, 
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the  New  Town,  or  Frederickstadi,  and  Christianshavn  on  the  iale  of 
Amak.  These  three  quarien  are  surrounded  by  ramparts  and  ditohes, 
and  defended  by  24  baations^  besides  outworks,  and  towards  the  sea 
on  tbe  north-east  by  a  very  strong  citadel  called  Frederickshavn, 
which  is  a  regular  polygon,  with  five  bastions,  and  is  joined  to  the  city 
lay  an  esplanade.  Without  the  wall  ^  there  are  three  suburbs.  The 
city  is  divided  into  12  quarters,  and  contains  10  public  squares,  6 
market-places,  8  royal  palaoes»  9  parochial  and  seTeral  other  churches, 
a  Boman  Catholic  chapel,  8  synagogues,  8  theatres,  serersl  hospitals, 
a  foundling  asylum,  and  80  poorhouses.  With  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  public  buildings  the  architeot\u«  of  the  dty  is  entirely  devoid 
of  beauty.  The  houses  are  built  of  brick  and  stucco  in  the  plainest 
and  most  uninteresting  style.  Nerertheless  its  aspect  on  emerging 
from  the  narrow  entztuioe  into  the  port,  which  is  capable  of  containing 
500  merchant  vessels  besides  the  whole  Danish  navy,  is  grand  and 
striking.  The  city  is  entered  by  four  gates,  one  of  which  is  on  the 
iile  of  Amak.  The  ramparts  of  the  town  and  citadel  are  planted  with 
trees,  and  form  pretty  walk&  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  defended 
by  the  Trekroner  battery. 

The  Aldstadt,  the  most  western  quarter,  is  separated  firom  the  New 
Town  by  a  canal  and  by  a  street  called  Gothers  Gade,  which  com- 
mences at  the  dty  walls  a  little  east  of  the  North  Gate,  and  runs 
nearly  north  and  south  to  the  '  Strommer,'  or  channel  that  separates 
the  iciand  of  Seeland  from  that  of  Amak.  The  Aldstadt  is  united  to 
Ghristianshavn  bv  a  drawbridge  near  the  exchange  It  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  narrow  winding  streets ;  it  comprises  however  the 
Castle  Island,  on  which  stand  the  Christianborg  palace,  the  exchange, 
the  bonk,  and  Thorwaldsen's  museum.  In  this  quarter  also  are  the 
university  and  several  of  the  finest  churches,  and  the  Gammel  and  Nye- 
Torv,  or  Old  and  New  Market — a  large  open  space  near  the  West  Gate, 
on  one  side  of  whieh  is  the  Raadhuus,  a  plain  building,  in  which  the 
oourts  of  justice  are  held.  The  royal  palace  of  ChristianboEg,  originally 
built  by  Christian  YL  between  1732  and  1740,  was  burnt  down  in  1795, 
but  has  been  since  rebuilt  on  a  vast  scale.  The  principal  facade  in 
itke  Slots-Plads»  or  Palace-square,  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  great 
dimensions  and  for  the  four  bss-relie&  of  Thorwaldsen  over  the 
entrance,  representing  Minerva  and  Prometheus,  Hereules  and  Hebe, 
Jupiter  and  Nemesis,  and  iBsculapius  and  Hygeia.  The  Riddersal, 
or  banqnetting-hsU,  in  this  palace  is  unequalled  in  Europe  for  the 
grandeur  of  its  proportions.  The  apartments  are  decorated  with 
paintings,  frieses,  and  sculptures  by  Danish  artista  In  the  entrance* 
hall  is  the  Triumphal  March  of  Alexander  into  Babylon,  by  Thor- 
waldsen. In  conneotioa  with  the  palace  are  royal  galleries  of  paintings ; 
the  royal  chapel ;  a  supreme  court  of  justice ;  a  Ubrary,  in  which  are 
400,000  volumes  and  above  15,000  manuscripts ;  a  valuable  collection 
of  above  30,000  engravings;  an  arsenal,  in  which  arms  from  the 
earliest  period  to  tiie  present  time  are  arranged  in  chronological 
order  t  and  a  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities,  which  contains  very 
numerouf  specimens  beautifully  arranged  in  periods  designated  friom 
the  material  of  which  the  aatiouities  are  made — stone,  flint,  bronse, 
iron,  &a  On  the  north  side  of  the  palace  stands  the  Thorwaldsen 
Museum  (a  handsome  buUdingsurmountedby  a  colossal  statue  of  Fame), 
which  contains  casts  of  all  the  works  of  that  great  master,  and  several 
marble  statues  prssented  by  him  to  his  native  city.  The  other  remark- 
able buildingpi  in  this  quarter  are — Yor  Frue  Kirke  (Our  Lady's 
church),  which  was  almost  destroyed  during  the  bombardment  of  the 
city  in  1S07|  but  has  been  since  completely  restored,  and  ornamented 
with  many  of  the  works  of  Thorwaldsen,  who  was  buried  in  this 
church ;  the  Helliggeistes  Kirke  (Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost) ;  Trinity 
ohuroh,  on  the  top  of  whose  singularly-constructed  round  tower 
(which  is  115  feet  high)  an  observatonr  is  erected ;  and  the  University, 
which  was  founded  in  1478  by  Christian  I.  This  university  is 
aiteiided  by  about  1100  students,  and  has  a  library  of  100,000  volumes, 
whieh  are  kept  in  the  upper  part  of  Trinity  church,  a  collection  of 
manuscripts  relative  to  northern  and  Icelandic  history,  a  museum  of 
northern  antiquities,  a  botanical  garden,  a  calunet  of  natural  history, 
a  theatre  of  anatomy,  Ac  In  the  Kongen's  Nye-Torv  (King's  New 
-Market)  an  irregular  space  of  great  extent  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  Copenhagen,  above  twelve  of  £e  principal  streets  meet ;  in  one  of 
them,  the  Oster  Gade,  are  the  best  shops  in  the  capital  On  the  south 
side  of  the  Torv  is  the  palace  of  Charlottenborg,  a  huge,  desolate- 
looking  building,  which  was  given  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  1788  : 
it  contains  a  gallery  of  casts  from  the  antique.  The  grounds  of  the 
palace  have  been  converted  into  a  botanical  g^urden.  To  the  west  of  the 
palace  is  the  principal  theatre.  In  the  centre  of  the  Torv  is  a  coloaul 
equestrian  statue  of  Christian  Y.,  made  of  lead,  and  of  little  merit. 

The  New  Town  is  the  most  eastern  quarter  of  the  city ;  the  southern 
part  of  it»  called  Frederickstadt^  is  the  finest  portion,  but  the  whole  of 
it  is  laid  out  in  broad  and  regular  streets,  some  of  which  however  are 
unfinished.  Here  is  the  Castle  of  Rosenborg,  in  which  an  deposited 
the  crown  jewels,  a  beautiful  collection  of  objects  of  art,  arms  and 
costumes  belonging  to  Danish  kings,  and  a  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals. 
The  castle  gardens,  which  sre  extensive,  are  embellished  with  statues, 
and  form  a  public  promenade.  The  Castle  of  Rosenborg  was  erected 
in  1604,  some  say  from  a  design  by  Inigo  Jonesi  It  is  an  irregular 
gothic  structure,  built  of  red  brick,  with  a  high  pointed  roof,  and 
flanked  by  four  towers.  It  originally  stood  without  the  walls,  and 
was  fortified :  its  defences  have  dJBappeaxed  smce  Ihe  extension  of 


the  city  walls  in  1608.  The  Riddersal,  the  most  spacious  room  in  the 
castle,  is  lined  with  tapestry  representing  the  battles  of  Christian  Y. 
Fredericks  Plads,  one  of  the  finest  open  places  in  the  New  Town, 
is  a  circus  divided  into  four  equal  portions  by  four  streets  which 
run  through  it,  The  circus  is  inclosed  by  four  palaces,  two  of  which 
are  inhabited  by  the  king  and  the  others  by  members  of  the  royal 
family.  In  the  centre  of  the  drous  is  a  metal  equestrian  statue 
of  Frederick  Y.,  mounted  on  a  pedestal  of  white  Italian  marble. 
Between  the  circus  and  the  citadel  are  the  Almindelig  and  Fkvdorick 
hospitals ;  the  latter  faces  the  Bred  Gade,  in  which  are  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  and  the  garrison  ohurch.  The  Frederick  church ,  which 
was  commenced  on  a  grand  scsle,  has  been  long  left  in  an  unfinished 
stateL  Between  the  gardens  of  the  castle  of  Rosenborg  and  the  city 
walls  are  extensive  ranges  of  barracks ;  and  a  little  way  outside  the 
eastern  gate  is  the  naval  cemetery,  in  which  is  a  monolithic  obelisk  of 
Norwegian  marble,  erected  in  honour  of  those  who  fell  in  defence  of 
the  city  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1801. 

The  third  division  of  Copenhagen  isChristianshavn,  situated  on  the 
island  of  Amsger,  and  united  to  the  town  by  two  bridges.  The  narrow 
arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  Amager  from  Seeland  forms  an  admir- 
able harbour,  which  is  the  great  naval  station  of  Denmark.  In  this 
quarter,  whidi  presents  regular  well-built  streets  and  handsome  squares, 
is  Yor  Frelsers  Kirke  (Our  Saviour's  church),  the  finest  in  Copenhagen, 
surmounted  by  a  tower,  288  feet  in  height ;  and  tbe  warehouses  of  the 
Danish  East  India  Company.  In  this  direction  are  situated  the  two 
smaller  islands,  Frederiks  Holm  and  Nye  Holm,  which  are  united  by 
a  bridge,  and  contain  the  stores,  dockyard,  slips,  and  arsenals  of  the 
fleet,  £c.  On  the  island  of  Amager  is  the  Amager  Torv,  which  is  used 
as  a  fish  and  vegetable  market,  and  presents  an  attractive  sight ;  the 
Amagers  (descendants  of  a  Dutch  or  Frisian  colony,  settled  here  in 
1516  by  Christian  II.)  retaining  still  their  original  Friesland  costume: 

The  Royal  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  the  Storm  Gade  contains 
extensive  collections  of  shells  and  minerals ;  it  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
insects,  comprising  those  of  Brasil,  the  East  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  Eiuope.  It  possesses  also  a  great  variety  of  birds,  fishes, 
and  reptiles.  In  the  miueralogical  collection  ia  the  famous  Kongsbeig 
mass  of  silver,  6  feet  long,  2  feet  broad,  and  8  inches  thick,  as  it  was 
taken  out  of  the  Norwegian  mine.  Outside  the  west  gate,  in  the  suburb 
of  Yesterbro,  is  the  Moerekabs  Theater,  the  fikvourite  theatre  of  the 
humbler  dasaes;  and  near  it  the  Tivoli  gardens,  the  most  fsshionable 
place  of  resort  in  summer.  Near  the  west  gate,  also  on  the  road  to 
the  Roeskilde  railway,  is  a  column  of  Bordliolme  stone,  called  the 
'  Statue  of  Libertv,'  and  erected  in  1788  in  conunemoration  of  the 
abolition  of  feudal  servitude  by  Christian  YII.  On  its  sides  are  em- 
blematical bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions.  About  half  a  mile  from  the 
west  gate  is  the  Palace  of  Fredericksberg,  situated  upon  an  eminence 
which  commands  splendid  land  and  sea  views.  The  grounds  are  laid 
out  in  the  English  style,  and  open  to  the  publia  A  beautiful  avenue, 
shaded  by  noble  chestnuts  and  lime-trees,  and  about  a  mile  in  length, 
leads  from  the  Yesterbro  suburb  to  the  entrance  of  the  park,  and  is 
lined  on  both  sides  with  pretty  villas  and  tea-gardens.  Outside  the 
north  gate  is  the  principal  cemetery,  which  is  laid  out  like  a  garden, 
and  is  a  favourite  walking  place  with  the  townspeople.  To  the  north 
of  the  dty  a  road  runs  along  the  Sound,  affording  views  of  the 
Swedish  coast  and  of  the  isle  of  Hveen,  with  the  ruins  of  Tycho 
Brahe's  observatory,  Uranienborg,  upon  it.  On  the  land  side  are  many 
pretty  villas  and  an  extensive  forest,  called  Dyrhave,  or  Deerparl^ 
which  is  much  frequented  by  the  Danes  in  summer. 

Copenhagen  is  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan  bishop  of  Denmark.  It 
contains  22  hospitals,  a  naval  hospital,  and  other  benevolent  institu- 
tions for  human  infirmities.  Besides  the  libraries  already  named  the 
city  possesses  the  Classensche  library  in  the  Amalie  Ghule,  containing 
above  40,000  volumes.  Among  the  establishments  for  higher  educa- 
tion are  the  Military  High  school  and  the  Polytechnic  school.  The 
principal  learned  societies  are  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Northern  History  and  Languages,  a  Society  of  National 
Economy,  Societies  for  Icelandic  Literature  and  for  Northern  Anti- 
quities, and  several  reading  clubs,  some  of  which  have  good  libraries. 

The  chief  source  of  employment  for  the  population  of  Copenhagen 
is  commerce  and  navigation,  which  are  greatly  promoted  by  the  I^ist 
India  Company  and  various  commercial  associationsi  In  the  harbour 
there  is  a  depth  of  17  or  18  feet,  and  vessels  load  or  unload  alongside 
the  quays.  The  anchorage  in  the  roads  outside  the  boom  is  also  good 
and  safe.  By  means  of  canals  large  ships  reach  the  warehouses  and 
the  centre  of  the  city.  The  harbour  of  Copenhagen  is  the  station  for 
the  naval  force  of  Denmark ;  in  connection  with  the  naval  harbour  are, 
a  cannon  foundry,  naval  arsenal,  and  shipbuilding  docks.  Including 
the  foreign,  colonial,  and  coasting  trade,  about  4000  vessels  of  all 
siaes  enter  and  clear  out  of  the  harbour  annually.  The  imports  com- 
prise timber,  pitch,  and  tar  from  Sweden  and  Norway ;  flax,  hemp, 
masts,  sail-cloth,  and  cordage  from  Russia;  coffee,  sugar,  and  other 
West  India  produce ;  tobacco  from  America ;  wine  and  brandy  from 
France ;  coal,  earthenware,  iron,  steel,  ntlt,  and  manufactured  goodis 
from  England.  In  the  year  1849  the  importation  of  coffee  amounted 
to  9,510,811  lbs. ;  sugar,  19,477,266  lbs. ;  tobacco,  1,944,156  lbs. ;  wool, 
892,706 lbs.;  train-oil,  10,586  casks;  fish-fat,  4816  casks.  Thes^^ 
articles  also  enter  into  the  exports.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
agricultural  produce—oom,  rape  seed,  oil-cake  (of  which  18,788  casks 
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were  exported  in  1849),  butter,  obeese,  beef,  pork,  hones,  cattle,  wool, 
hides,  skins,  bones,  grain  spiritB,  &c.  Copenhagen  has  a  great  number 
of  spirit  distilleries,  several  breweries,  vinegar  distilleries,  sugar 
refineries,  soap-boilers'  works,  manufactories  of  tobacco,  cloth,  cotton 
goods,  hats,  gloves,  linen,  cordage,  and  silk;  numerous  tanneries,  iron- 
foandries,  &o.,  and  a  royal  china  manufactory,  in  which  the  choicest 
of  Thorwaldsen's  designs  are  reproduced  in  bisque  china.  Qeneral 
trade  has  rather  declined,  principally  in  consequence  of  Altona  being 
a  free  port,  and  of  the  high  port  charges  at  Copenhagen.  A  railroad, 
15  miles  in  length,  connects  the  city  with  Roeskilde.  There  is  a 
railway  also  wiUi  eIectro-telegr«phic  wires  to  Elsinore. 

Copenhagen  was  founded  by  Bishop  Axel  in  1168,  when  it  was  only 
a  poor  hamlet  of  fishermen ;  but  as  a  town  Copenhagen  dates  only 
from  the  13th  century,  and  as  a  city  only  since  1443,  when,  having 
been  much  enlarged,  it  received  municipal  privileges  and  be<»me  the 
royal  residence.  Previously  the  capital  of  Denmark  was  Roeskilde. 
In  the  winter  of  1658-9  it  successfully  withstood  a  long  siege  by 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  On  the  2nd  of  April  1801  Lord  Nelson 
gained  here  a  great  naval  victory  over  the  Danish  fleety  the  effect  of 
which  victory  compelled  Denmark  to  abandon  the  alliance  with  Napo- 
leon against  England.  Copenhagen  was  bombarded  by  the  British 
army  under  Lord  Cathcart  in  1807,  when  vast  injury  was  done  to  Uie 
city  and  a  large  number  of  the  townspeople  were  killed.  The  dty 
on  this  occasion  capitulated,  and  all  the  ships  and  military  stores  were 
conveyed  to  England,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  of  service  to 
Napoleon  in  furtherance  of  his  design  of  invading  England. 

The  climate  is  damp  and  unhealthy ;  the  water  is  bad ;  and  the 
mortality  is  stud  to  be  greater  than  in  any  other  town  in  Denmark. 

COPPERMINE  RIVER  U  a  river  in  North  America,  which  faUs 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  rises  in  a  rocky  country,  near  65°  N.  lat., 
112"  W.  long.,  where  a  series  of  lakes  unite  and  foim  the  river.  The 
river  first  runs  nearly  due  north,  until  it  has  passed  66"  80'  N.  lat., 
when  it  turns  west  and  flows  along  the  foot  of  a  rocky  but  not  high 
chain  of  mountains.  Having  attained  116*  80'  W.  long.,  it  turns 
abruptly  north,  and  breaking  through  the  mountains  continues  its 
course  in  a  northern  direction  to  its  mouth,  65*"  50'  N.  lat,  and  near 
llO'  W.  long.  Its  whole  course  may  be  about  300  miles.  It  contains 
numerous  rapids,  but  none  which  form  insuperable  difficulties  to 
canoes  and  boats  which  descend  the  river.  The  mouth  of  this  river 
was  the  first  place  on  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Sea  of  America  which 
was  visited  by  Europeana    (Franklin  and  Richardson.) 

COQUIMBO.    [Chiu.] 

CORBRIDOE.      [NORTHTTICBKBLAKD.] 
CORBY.      [LiNCOLHSHIBE.] 

CORCYRA;  CORFU.    [Ioniak  Islands.] 

CORDOVA,  or  CORDOBA,  a  provmce  of  Spain  included  in  the 
great  territorial  division  of  Andalucia,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  modem 
province  of  Ciudad  Real  (La  Mancha),  N.W.  by  the  modem  province 
of  Badajoi  in  Estremadura,  S.W.  by  the  province  of  Sevilla,  and  £. 
by  the  province  of  Jaen.  It  is  situated  between  87**  13'  and  88°  87' 
N.  lat.,  S"  58'  and  5'  85'  W.  long.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  each  of 
the  three  sides  being  from  80  to  90  miles  in  length.  The  area  is 
4160  square  miles.    The  population  in  1849  was  848,956. 

A  general  description  of  the  provinces  comprised  in  Andalucia  is 
given  under  that  head.  [ANDALUciiu]  The  mountain  range  of  the 
Sierra  Morena  extends  from  east  to  west  across  the  northern  part  of 
the  province  of  Cordova:  the  Montes  de  Qranada  extend  into  the 
southern  part,  and  there  terminate.  The  Quadalqoivir  flows  from 
east-north-east  to  west«outh-west  across  the  centre  of  the  province, 
receiving  on  its  northern  bank,  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  the  Rio  de  las  Leguas,  the  Quadamellato,  the  Cuzua, 
the  Quadiata,  and  the  Bembezar.  From  the  northern  idopes  of  the 
Sierra  Morena  the  Quadalmes  and  Quadaramilla  flow  to  the  Quadiana. 
The  Qtiadajoz  is  the  only  considerable  river  which  enters  the  Guadal- 
quivir by  the  southern  bank. 

Town». — The  city  of  Cordova  is  the  capital  of  the  province.  [CoBp 
t>0VA.]  AlcoUct^  9  miles  E.N.E.  from  Cordova,  is  a  small  town  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine 
bridge  of  black  marble.  £<una,  25  miles  S.E.  from  Cordova,  occupies 
the  side  of  a  conical  elevation,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a 
castle  once  the  property  of  Gonzalo  de  Cordova,  the  '  Great  Captain.' 
The  town  has  a  good  plaza,  and  contains  two  churchea  The  popu- 
lation in  1845  was  12,944.  The  neighbourhood  is  very  fertile.  About 
six  miles  northward  a  solitary  farm-house  marks  the  site  of  the 
Castrum  Priseum  of  the  Romans,  a  town  of  some  note  in  ancient 
times.  Many  cinerary  urns  and  other  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
dug  up  in  the  vicinity.  Cobra,  80  miles  S.S.E.  from  Cordova,  is  a 
rich  agricultural  town,  surrounded  with  gardens.  It  is  a  tortuous 
place,  situated  between  two  hills,  but  the  streets  on  the  level  ground 
are  handsome,  and  are  cleansed  by  running  water.  The  plaza  is 
irregular,  but  striking.  It  has  a  college,  and  manufactures  of  bricks, 
tiles,  linen,  and  soap.  The  population  in  1845  was  11,576.  Coitro-, 
dtURio,  18  miles  S.E.  from  Cordova,  contains  three  or  four  churches, 
and  has  manufactures  of  wool  and  hemp.  Population  9000.  Fuente- 
Ov^tma  (Sheep- Well),  45  miles  N.W.  from  Coi^ova,  occupies  the  flat 
summit  and  sides  of  a  hill  of  considerable  elevation  on  the  Sierra 
Morena.  The  plaza,  church,  and  some  of  the  buildings  are  on  the 
turn  m it  of  the  hill,  but  most  of  the  houses,  which  are  of  one  story, 


are  on  the  sides  of  the  hill,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  vineyards, 
and  bounded  by  walls  and  other  defences,  leaving  the  base  of  the  hill 
entirely  open.  The  wells  which  give  name  to  the  place  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  on  the  western  side :  population  about  6000. 
Ifinqjota,  45  miUs  N.N.W.  from  Cordova,  has  wide  streets,  with  very 
small  houses,  generally  of  one  story,  white-washed,  and  very  clean  and 
neat  Each  house  has  a  garden  or  small  court  It  is  a  Moorish  town, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  8000.  Lucena,  33  miles  S.E.  from 
Cordova,  and  3  miles  S.  from  Cabra,  is  an  agricultural  town,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  a  rural  population  and  provincial  gentry.  It  is  ill-paved, 
most  of  the  houses  are  in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  the  kennels  are  in 
a  filthy  condition.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  cloths  and  pottery. 
The  population  in  1845  was  16,665.  MontillOf  20  mihs  S.  from 
Cordova,  is  a  well-built  town  on  a  hill-side.  It  contains  two  parish 
churches,  and  has  manufactures  of  coarse  linens  and  eaHhenware. 
There  are  also  oil-mills,  and  the  town  is  celebrated  as  having  been 
the  birthplace  of  Gonzalo  de  Cordova,  the  '  Great  Captain,'  and  for 
the  wine  made  in  the  neighbourhood :  the  population  in  1845  was 
13,224.  MontorOf  26  nailes  KN.E.  from  Cordova,  stands  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  which  almost  encircles  the  town.  There  is 
here  a  good  bridge  over  the  river.  The  town  is  tolerably  well-built, 
and  has  several  fountains.  There  are  manufactures  of  woollens  and 
earthenware.  The  population  in  1845  was  10,782.  Paima,  80  miles 
S.W.  from  Cordova,  stands  in  a  plain  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Guf^alquivir,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jeuil  (Xeuil).  There 
are  several  oil-mills:  population,  5500.  Mambla,  23  miles  S.  from 
Cordova,  and  6  mUes  W.  from  Montilla,  stands  on  a  bill,  in  a  country 
very  fertile  in  graiu,  wine,  and  oil.  *  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens 
and  of  coarse  pottery,  especially  the  porous  vessels  for  cooling  water 
called  'alcarrazas.'   Population,  9000. 

(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain  ;  Widdrington,  Spain  and  the  l^ainardt 
»n  1843 ;  Murray,  CUiet  and  WUdt  of  Andalucia  ;  Madoz,  Diccionano 
de  Etpa^a.) 

CORDOVA,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  Cordova,  is 
situated  on  the  right  or  northern  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  in  37* 
52'  N.  lat,  4''  45'  W.  long.;  80  miles  N.E.  from  Sevilla,  and  180  miles 
S.3.W.  from  Madrid.  The  popuUtion  in  1845  was  41,976.  The 
bridge  which  here  crosses  the  Guadalquivir  was  originally  built  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  foundations  are  Roman,  but  the  bridge  itself, 
formed  of  16  stone  arches,  and  was  constructed  by  the  Moors.  The 
city  stands  on.  a  gentle  declivity,  and  is  sheltered  to  the  north  and 
north-east  by  the  summits  and  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  It  is 
inclosed  by  high  walls  flanked  by  square  towers,  and  was  formerly 
entered  by  several  gates,  most  of  which  are  now  walled  up.  The 
walls  and  towers  were  built  by  the  Moors  on  Roman  foundations,  and 
inclose  a  large  area,  much  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  gardens  or  by 
ruins,  and  there  is  one  large  plaza  surrounded  by  handsome  houses. 
The  rest  of  the  dty  is  a  mass  of  narrow  streets  and  alleys,  very 
gloomy,  and  by  no  means  clean.  The  public  buildings  consist  of  the 
oathednl,  13  parish  churches,  many  convents,  most  of  which  are  now 
applied  to  secular  uses,  a  bishop's  palace  with  fine  gardens,  a  palace 
of  the  Moorish  sovereigns  now  converted  into  stables  for  a  royal  stud 
of  horses,  a  city-hall,  a  lyceum,  three  collies,  a  theatre,  and  sevend 
hospitals. 

The  Cathedral  of  Cordova  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  places 
of  worship  in  the  world.  It  was  originally  a  Moorish  mosque, 
founded  by  Abd-el-Rahman  L  in  786,  and  completed  by  his  son 
Hixam  in  794.  The  shape  is  quadrangular,  the  length  being  391  feet 
from  east  to  west^  and  356  feet  from  north  to  south.  The  exterior  is 
castellated  and  gloomy,  with  square  buttress-towers,  and  with  a  belfry- 
tower  similar  to  the  Giraldaof  the  cathedral  of  Sevilla ;  and  there  is  a 
court  acyoining  it,  now  called  the  Patio  de  los  Naranjos  (Court  of  the 
Oranges),  which  is  also  similar  to  the  one  which  adjoins  the  cathedral 
of  Sevilla,  but  laiger:  it  is  430  feet  long  by  210  feet  wide,  and  has 
colonnades  on  three  sides  with  fountains  in  the  centre,  and  is  planted 
with  orange-trees  and  cypresses.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral 
presents  at  first  sight  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  marble  grovei, 
the  rooj^  which  is  only  85  feet  high,  being  supported  by  a  vast 
number  of  slender  pillan^  delicately  wrought,  with  Corinthian  capi- 
tals, and  shafts  of  various-coloured  marbles,  and  of  jasper,  porphyry, 
and  other  materials,  so  arranged  as  to  form  29  aisles  from  east  to  west^ 
and  19  from  north  to  south.  The  pillars  were  obtained  from  Christian 
churches  in  different  parts  of  the  world  where  the  Moslems  had  made 
conquests.  The  number  of  pillars  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
1200^  but  a  great  many  of  them  were  taken  away  when  the  Christians, 
in  order  to  convert  the  mosque  into  a  cathedral,  cleared  an  open 
space  for  a  choir,  and  constructed  a  dome.  The  number  of  pillars 
still  remaining  is  upwards  of  850.  The  ohoir  was  b^gun  in  1523,  and 
completed  in  1593.  There  are  a  number  of  chapels  at  the  sides  of 
the  cathedral,  of  whidi  the  most  interesting  is  the  Capilla  de  la  ViUa 
Yiciosa,  originally  the  Maskurah,  or  seat  of  the  ksJif,  now  generally 
called  by  the  Spaniards  the  Zancarron,  which  name  has  reference  to 
the  heel-bone  of  the  foot  of  Mahomet  having  been  shown  here  as  a  relic. 

The  streets  of  Cordova  seem  now  to  be  almost  deserted.  It  was 
always  celebrated  for  its  silversmitfas,  who  came  originally^  from 
Damascus,  and  some  of  the  profession  still  continue  to  work  in  the 
chased  filigree  style..  The  peculiar  leather  called  from  the  town 
Cordovan  (Cordwain)  was  once  celebrated,  but  the  Moors  carriei  their 
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iudustry  to  Marocco,  and  tJieir  leather  has  sinoe  assumed  that  name. 
Dupont,  ths  French  goneral,  entered  the  city  in  June  1808  without 
resistance,  yet  he  not  only  phindered  the  cathedral,  the  churches,  and 
other  public  buildings,  but  massacred  the  people.  The  Alameda,  or 
public  walk,  is  outside  the  walls;  it  is  not  much  frequented. 

Cordova  was  the  Corduba  of  the  Romans.  It  was  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Hispania,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  colony  from  its 
first  foundation  in  b.o.  152.  It  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Bteturia, 
or  the  coimtry  between  the  Baetis  (Quadalquivir)  and  the  Anas 
(Guadiana).  Numerous  coins  of  the  city  are  extant,  but  most  of  the 
other  antiquities  have  been  destroyed.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
two  Senecas  and  of  the  poet  Lucan.  Abel-el-Rahman  I.  obtained 
possession  of  Cordova  in  766,  and  assumed  the  title  of  kalif,  making 
Cordova  the  capital  of  his  kalifate,  and  it  so  continued  till  1086, 
when  it  was  converted  into  one  of  the  small  Moorish  kingdoms  of 
Andalucia.  [AnrALUCZA.]  In  1284  it  was  taken  by  Feniando  III.  of 
Castilla,  and  is  said  to  have  then  contained  300,000  inhabitants. 

(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain  ;  Borrow,  Bible  in  Spain,) 

CORDOVA,  the  most  important  next  to  Buenos  Ayres  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Ai^gentine  Confederation,  South  America,  comprehends 
the  Sierra  de  Cordova  and  the  surrounding  hilly  country,  with  some 
adjacent  plains.  It  is  divided  on  the  N.E.,  N.,  and  K.W.  by  the 
Gran  Salina  from  Santiago,  Catamarca,  and  Rioja,  and  on  the  W.  by 
a  travesia,  or  desert  country  overgrown  with  stunted  prickly  trees, 
from  San  Juan.  A  sterile  and  thinly  inhabited  country  lies  on^the 
south-east  between  it  and  San  Luis.  On  the  south  it  extends  to  the 
Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  lo^  sterile  tract  in  which  the  riTers 
Segimdo  and  Primero  are  lost,  and  the  Laguna  Salados  de  los  Porongos 
is  situated,  separates  it  on  the  east  from  Santa  F^.  It  has  a  population 
variously  estimated  at  from  66,000  to  90,000.  Cordova  is  much  more 
fertile  than  the  countries  which  surround  it  Numerous  rivers 
descend  from  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  but  all  are  lost  in  the  desert,  except 
the  Rio  Tercero,  which,  during  put  of  the  year,  finds  its  way  to  the 
CarcaraAal,  which  falls  into  the  Panmd  near  Santo  Espiritu  below 
Santa  ¥6,  This  river  would  be  navigable  for  six  or  eight  months  in 
the  year,  but  for  two  small  rapids,  which  however  might  easily  be 
removed.  The  valleys  within  the  Cordova  Moimtains,  and  Uiose 
which  extend  along  their  sides,  have  a  fertile  soil,  and  maize  and 
fruits  are  raised  there  in  abundance,  but  the  plains,  as  well  as  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains,  are  only  fit  for  pasture.  Cattle  and 
sheep  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the  republic.  Hides  in  lai^ 
numbers  and  wool  are  exported  to  Buenos  Ayres.  At  present  the 
produce  of  this  province  is  all  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres,  but  when  steam 
navigation  is  established  on  the  Parana,  the  commercial  intercourse 
will  probably  be  lai^gely  carried  on  through  Santa  F^.  The  province 
is  ruled  by  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  junta  occasionally  convoked; 
but  the  authority  of  the  governor  is  in  effect  almost  imlimited. 

Coi'dova,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  81*  26'  S.  lat. ;  it  is  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Primero,  in  a  narrow  ^^Mer  considerably  depressed 
below  the  general  surface  of  the  country.  This  situation  is  in  many 
respects  disadvantageous,  but  it  is  thus  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
south  winds,  which  blowing  alternately  on  the  higher  groimds  produce 
sudden  changes  in  the  atmosphere  which  are  injurious  to  health. 
The  town  contains  about  16,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  regu- 
larly laid  out,  and  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  better  than  in 
other  towns  in  the  interior;  most  of  them  have  balconies.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  a  spadoua  square,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  neat 
town-hall,  and  on  the  other  a  fine  cathedral.  There  are  also  ten 
other  well-built  churches  of  old  date  and  chiefly  Moorish  in  style ; 
and  one  modem  church  erected  in  a  very  costly  manner.  The 
University  erected  by  the  Jesuits  is  on  a  scale  of  great  magnitude, 
covering  an  area  of  i  acres.  In  former  times  it  was  famous,  being 
the  principal  college  (the  Colegio  Maximo)  of  the  order  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  It  contained  also  a  very  important  library,  which  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  was  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  university 
is  still  maintained,  but  is  now  hardly  better  than  a  provincial  college. 
There  are  two  nunneries  and  two  convents  of  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans. A  fine  public  promenade  occupies  a  considerable  space ;  it 
includes  a  square  sheet  of  water  of  about  4  acres  supplied  by  a 
running  stream,  which  is  surrounded  by  walks,  well  shaded  by  trees, 
and  has  in  the  centre  a  lanteni-shaped  temple.  The  Segundo  which 
waters  the  town  is  in  summer  a  shallow  stream,  but  in  winter  becomes 
a  deep  and  wide  river ;  to  preserve  the  town  from  the  effects  of  its 
overflow  a  strong  wall  has  been  built,  yet  destructive  floods  still 
sometimes  occur.  Cordova  was  formerly  the  dep6t  of  the  European 
merchandise  intended  to  be  sent  to  Peru,  but  this  branch  of  commerce 
no  longer  exists.  There  is  a  mint  in  the  town.  The  only  manufacture 
is  that  of  leather.  There  are  no  foreigners  in  the  town  and  scarcely 
anv  in  the  province  ot  Cordova.  Religious  toleration  is  unknown. 
Afta  OraciOf  a  neat  town  near  the  base  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova, 
contains  nearly  8000  inhabitants. 

COREA  it  a  laige  peninsula  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  whose 
sovereign  is  tributory  to  the  emperors  of  China  and  Japan,  but  other- 
wise independent  The  peninsula  is  surrounded  E.  by  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  8.  b^  the  Strait  of  Corea  (which  divides  it  from  the  Japanese 
Island  of  Kiousiou),  and  W.  by  the  Hoanghaf,  or  Yellow  Sea,  which 
leparates  it  from  China  proper.  It  extends  from  south  to  north  from 
Si*  to  40*  V,  lat|  or  about  420  miles ;  but  the  countries  north  of  the 


peninsula  as  fkr  as  48*  are  also  subject  to  the  sovereign  of  Corea,  so 
that  ^e  whole  country  from  south  to  north  may  be  630  miles.  Its 
width,  lying  between  124*  and  184*  K  long.,  varies  from  100  to  200 
miles.  Its  area  may  be  about  90,000  square  miles^  or  about  the  sanae 
as  the  area  of  Great  Britain. 

Corea  appears  to  bo  a  yery  mountainous  country.  On  its  northem 
boundary  is  the  Chang-pe-shan,  a  high  mountain  range  partly  covered 
with  snow,  which  separates  the  Coreans  from  their  northem  neigh- 
bours, the  mandchoo.  Fh>m  this  chain  another  branches  off  in  a 
south-south-east  direction,  which  traverses  the  whole  of  tiie  peninsula 
as  far  as  the  Strait  of  Corea.  Its  highest  part  is  near  the  ahoree 
of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  towards  which  it  descends  with  great  rapidity. 
The  numerous  offsets  to  the  west^  which  are  less  elevated  and  steep, 
contain  between  them  lai^  and  well-cultivated  valleys. 

The  largest  rivers  occur  in  the  northem  part  of  the  country,  where 
the  Thume»4nang  rising  in  the  centre  of  the  Chaog-pe-ahan  Moun- 
tains runs  nortii-east,  and  towards  its  mouth  east,  to  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
Its  banks  though  fertile  are  uninhabited.  A  belt  of  land  15  leagues 
in  width  along  the  northem  border  of  the  peninsula,  in  which  diieo- 
tion  alone  it  is  joined  to  the  mainland,  is  left  uncultivated  and 
uninhabited  in  consequence  of  the  mistrustful  policy  of  the  goven»- 
ment,  which  has  long  condemned  this  country  to  a  system  of  exclusion 
from  all  external  influence.  The  inhospitable  coast  that  bounds  the 
country  in  all  other  directions,  and  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the 
authorities,  keep  the  population  cooped  up  as  it  were  in  a  prison. 
The  Yalu4nang  rises  near  the  source  of  the  Thumen-kiang,  and  runs 
flrst  west,  then  south.  According  to  the  Chinese  geographers  it  falls 
into  the  Hoang-hai  by  twelve  mouths.  It  is  said  to  be  nayigable 
for  junks  85  miUes,  and  for  barges  about  180  miles. 

The  coasts  of  Corea  are  high  and  bold.  There  are  few  islands  along 
the  eastern  shores,  except  in  Broughton's  Bay  (89"  80'  N.  lat^),  where 
they  are  numeraus.  In  the  Strait  of  Corea^  and  between  the  island 
of  Quelpaerts  and  the  southern  ooast^  are  numerous  islands  and  rocka. 
Between  34*  and  86*  N.  lat.,  126*  and  126*  E.  long.,  Captain  Maxwell 
found  the  sea  literally  dotted  with  islands  and  rocks,  which  he  called 
the  Corean  Archipelago,  and  the  most  south-western  group  Amherst 
Isles.  Farther  north  (88*  N.  lat)  is  another  group  called  James  UsU's 
Archipelago.  These  islands  are  rocky  and  high,  but  generally  inhab- 
ited. They  are  rarely  more  than  three  or  four  miles  m  length.  The 
largest,  the  island  of  Quelpaerts,  south  of  the  peninsula,  is  about  60 
miles  in  circuity  and  in  the  centre  a  peak  rises  upwards  of  6000  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Corea  is  a  very  cold  country.  For  four  months  the  northem  rivers 
are  covered  with  ice,  and  barley  only  is  cultivated  along  their  banks. 
On  the  eastern  coasts  fogs  are  frequent. 

The  productions  of  Corea  include  rice,  wheats  millet,  cotton,  silk, 
hemp,  ginseng,  and  tobacco.  Cotton  and  silk  are  manufactured  and 
supply  articles  for  exportation. 

Uorses  and  cattle  are  plentiful  on  the  mountain  pasturea.  The 
former,  which  are  small,  are  exported  to  China.  In  the  northem 
districts  the  sable  and  other  animals  give  fur.  The  royal  tiger,  which 
is  a  native  of  the  country,  is  covexed  with  a  longer  and  closer  hair 
than  in  BcDgaL  On  the  eastern  coast  whales  are  numeroua.  Qold, 
silver,  iron,  salt,  and  coals  are  noticed  in  the  Chinese  geography  as 
obtained  in  Corea. 

The  inhabitants,  who  are  of  the  Mongol  race,  resemble  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  but  they  are  taller  and  stouter.  They  speak  a  luigusge 
different  from  the  Chinese  and  Manchoo,  though  it  contains  many 
Chinese  words.  They  have  also  a  different  mode  of  writing  it,  though 
the  Chinese  characters  are  in  general  use  among  the  upper  dasses. 
In  manner  and  civilisation  they  much  resemble  the  Chinese;  they 
are  likewise  Buddhists,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  who 
have  been  converted  to  Chiistiauity  by  French  missionaries,  who  visit 
the  country  in  dieguise  and  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  Education  is 
highly  valued,  especially  among  the  upper  classes.  They  seem  to 
have  a  rich  literature  of  their  own,  but  their  language  is  very  imper* 
fectly  known  in  Europe.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at 
ten  millions. 

The  sovereign  of  Corea  sends  an  embassy  with  a  tribute  to  the 
emperor  of  China  every  fourth  year.  The  election  of  the  king  and 
his  more  important  acts  must  be  ratified  by  the  emperor.  The  king- 
dom is  divided  into  eight  provinces. 

King-kUao,  the  capital,  which  is  a  few  miles  north  of  a  consider- 
able river,  Han-kiang,  appears  to  be  a  large  plaoe,  and  is  said  to 
possess  a  considerable  library.  The  name  of  the  town  is  properly 
Kin-phu.  The  mouth  of  the  river  Tsing-kiang  (between  84"  and 
86*),  on  the  western  coasty  is  said  to  have  a  very  spacious  harbour. 
Fwhan^  according  to  the  Chinese  geography,  called  by  Brough- 
ton  Choian  or  TAojon,  is  a  bay  at  the  southeastem  extremity  of 
the  peninsula,  opposite  the  Japanese  island  of  Tsu-sima,  at  the  inner- 
most recess  of  which  the  town  of  King-uheou  is  built,  which  oanies  on 
an  active  trade  with  Japan,  and  is  the  only  plaoe  to  which  the  Japanese 
are  permitted  to  come.  In  industry  the  Coreans  mainly  excel  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  and  cotton  paper,  both  of  which  are 
brought  in  great  quantities  to  Peking.  They  have  attained  consider- 
able skill  in  working  iron,  as  swords  are  sent^  with  other  articles,  to 
the  emperor  of  China  as  tribute. 

Europeans  are  not  permitted  to  remain  even  a  few  days  on  any 
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part  of  the  coast.  The  commeroe  of  the  oountiy  is  limited  to  China 
and  Japan.  Commercial  intercotiree  between  China  and  Corea  is 
carried  on  not  by  sea  but  by  means  of  the  narrow  road  which  leads 
along  the  coast  to  the  town  of  Fang-hoan,  in  Leao-tong.  As  the 
district  from  being  uninhabited  has  become  the  haunt  of  numberless 
ferocious  animals,  the  passage  is  much  dreaded  by  trarellers.  Com- 
merce therefore  is  principally  carried  on  in  winter,  when  the  shallow 
Hoang-hai  is  covered  with  ice  along  its  shores,  which  are  more 
favourable  to  the  transport  of  goods  than  the  bad  mountain  roads. 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  manufactured  goods,  gold,  silver,  iron, 
rice,  fruits,  oil,  and  some  other  articles  are  brought  by  this  road  to 
Peking.  The  commerce  between  Corea  and  Japan  is  limited  to  that 
between  the  island  of  Tau-sima  and  the  Bay  of  Chosan,  and  is  carried 
on  by  Japanese  merchants,  who  have  their  warehouses  at  each  place. 
They  import  sapan-wood,  pepper,  alum,  and  the  skins  of  deer, 
buffaloes,  and  goats,  with -the  manufactured  articles  of  Japan  and 
those  brought  by  the  Dutch  from  Europe ;  they  take  in  return  the 
manufactures  of  Corea  and  a  few  other  articles,  especially  ginseng. 

(Broughton ;  Maxwell,  in  Ellis's  Journal  of  Lord  Amherai*iBmba$ty; 
BasUHall;  Bitter,  Jinen.) 

CORFE  CASTLE,  Dorsetshire,  a  small  town,  formerly  a  borough 
and  market-town,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Corfe  Castle,  is 
situated  about  the  centre  of  the  isle  or  peninsula  of  Purbeck,  in 
50°  88'  K.  lat,  2*"  8'  W.  long. ;  distant  24  miles  KaR  from  Dor- 
chester, and  116  miles  S.W.  from  London  by  road.  Wareham  station 
of  the  South- Western  railway,  which  is  5  miles  from  Corfe  Castle,  is 
distant  126  miles  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Corfe 
Castle  in  1851  was  1066.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy,  with  the  curacy  of 
Kingston  annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Dorset  and  diocese  of 
Salisbury. 

The  town  of  Corfe  Castle  consists  of  two  streets ;  the  houses  are 
built  of  stone  and  roofed  with  tiles.  The  castle  whic^  gives  name  to 
the  town  was  probably  built  in  the  10th  century  by  King  Edgar.  It  is 
situated  on  a  high  hilL  Portions  of  the  structure  are  in  the  Norman 
style.  Its  stateliness  and  the  strength  of  its  position  made  it  in  former 
times  a  fortress  of  great  importance.  It  was  sometimes  the  residence 
of  the  West  Saxon  princes.  Here  King  Edward  the  Martyr  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  step-mother,  Elfrida  (a.d.  978  or  981).  King  John  in 
his  war  with  the  barons  deposited  his  regalia  in  this  castle  for  security; 
and  Edward  II.  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  was  for  a 
time  imprisoned  within  its  walls.  In  the  great  civil  war  Coife  Castle 
was  stoutly  defended  for  the  king  by  Lady  Bankes,  wife  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Sir  John  Bankes,  the  owner  of  it,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
friends  and  retainers,  and  of  a  governor  sent  from  the  king's  army. 
It  however  fell  into  the  han£  of  the  parliamentary  foi'ces  by 
treachery  in  February  1645*6,  and  was  by  order  of  the  Parliament 
dismantled.  The  ruins  are  extensive,  and  from  their  elevated 
situation  form  a  very  striking  object.  The  castle  is  separated  from 
the  town  by  a  ditch,  now  dry,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  four 
very  narrow  high  arches. 

The  parish  church  is  a  large  and  very  ancient  fabric,  with  many 
portions  of  Norman  and  early  English  architecture :  it  has  an  embat- 
tled and  pinnacled  tower  of  the  14th  oentory,  a  large  porch,  and  two 
buildings,  one  on  each  side  of  the  church,  which  were  formerly 
chapels,  but  are  now  applied  to  other  purposes.  The  church  waa 
much  diamaged  in  the  great  civil  war  wnen  the  castle  was  attacked, 
A.D.  1646.  Modem  repairs  and  alterations  have  to  a  considerable 
extent  destroyed  the  uniformity  of  the  building.  Kingston  chapel,  in 
the  parish  of  Corfe  Castle,  was  handsomely  rebuilt  by  the  late  Earl 
of  Eldon.  The  Independents  have  a  large  and  well-built  chapel  in 
the  town.    There  are  here  National  and  British  schools. 

Corfe  Castle  was  a  borough  by  prescription  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  who  bestowed  on  it  a  diarter.  The  borough  first  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 
It  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  marble  and  stone  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  principal  occupation  is  that  of  raising  day  for 
the  potteries. 

{CommuniccUion  from  Corfe  OatUe.) 

CORFINIUM.    [Abbuzzo.] 
*9       CORFU.    [loKiAK  Islands.] 

CORIOLIANO.    [Calabbia.] 

CORINTH  {lUpofBos),  a  dty  of  andent  Greece,  the  capital  of  a  small 
but  wealthy  and  powerful  district,  was  situated  upon  the  isthmus  which 
connects  the  northern  part  of  Greece  with  the  Pdoponnesna  The 
Corinthian  territonr  (Corinthia)  was  bounded  N.  by  the  Crissean  Bay, 
N.E.  by  Megaris»  £.  by  the  Saronio  Bay,  S.  by  Argolis,  and  W.  by  the 
territories  of  Sic^on.  The  Phoenicians  appear  to  have  early  formed  a 
settlement  on  the  Acrocorinthus.  The  city  was  built  upon  a  levd 
rock  to  the  north  of  a  steep  and  high  mountain  called  the  Acroooxin- 
thus,  which  served  as  a  dtadel,  and  was  induded  within  the  walL 
(Strabo,  Casaub.,  p.  879.)  Corinth  had  two  ports;  the  nearer, 
LechsBum,  on  the  Criseean  Bay,  was  connected  idth  the  dty  by  two 
parallel  walls  of  1 2  stadia  in  lengUi  each,  whidi  were  partially  destroyed 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  B.c.  898.  (Xenophon, '  Hdlen.,'  iv.  4,  §  18.) 
This  harbour,  which  Colonel  Leake  conceives  to  have  been  for  the 
most  part  artificial,  is  now  nearly  flUed  up ;  all  that  remains  of  it  is  a 
lagoon  near  the  supposed  nte.    (Leake's  '  Hoi«a>'  iiL,  p.  284.)    The 


other  port,  CenchreeB,  on  the  Saronio  Bay,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  city ;  it  was  however  a  more  considerable 
place  than  Ledueum,  and  contained  several  temples.  (Pausan.,  ii.  2.) 
A  few  miles  to  the  north  of  CenchresB  was  a  small  bay  called  Schce- 
nus.  Here  was  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus,  and  a  kind  of  canal 
called  the  Diholcus,  of  which  were  are  still  some  remains,  was  carried 
from  the  harbour  of  Schoenus  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Port 
Ledueum,  and  ships  were  run  ashore  at  one  of  these  points  and 
dragged  to  the  other  sea.  This  work  existed  in  the  time  of  Aristo- 
phanes ('  Thesmophor.,'  645) ;  but  in  the  Peloponnedan  war  it  appears 
that  they  had  a  method  of  transferring  naval  operations  from  the 
Crisssan  to  the  Saronio  Bay  without  dragging  thdr  ships  across  the 
isthmus.  (Thuoyd.,  ii  93.)  A  little  to  the  south  of  the  Diholcus  was 
a  wall,  which  was  always  guarded  when  any  danger  threatened  the 
Peloponnesus. 

The  old  name  of  Corinth  was  Ephyra ;  and  under  this  name  it  was 
one  of  the  seats  of  the  .^Bolian  race.  Even  in  the  time  of  Homer  it 
was  oaUed  <  the  wealthy '  ('  Iliad,'  ii.  570) ;  an  epithet  which  it  acquired, 
according  to  Thuoydides  (L  18),  from  the  oommerdal  spirit  of  its 
inhabitants,  occasioned  by  the  favourable  dtuation  of  the  town,  which 
threw  all  the  inland  canying  trade  of  Greece  into  its  power ;  while 
the  difficulty  of  weathering  Cape  Malece  (which  was  proverbial)  made 
it  the  emporium  of  most  of  the  trade  between  Asia  and  Italy.  (Strabo, 
p.  878.) 

About  thirty  years  after  the  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus 
(that  is,  about  1074  B.O.),  Enhyra  fell  into  the  power  of  Aletes,  the  son 
of  Hippotes,  a  Heradeid,  who  had  dain  a  soothsayer  on  the  passage 
from  Naupactus,  and  had  been  compelled  to  separate  himself  and 
his  followers  from  the  army  of  the  Dorians.  The  dty  then  assumed 
the  name  of  Corinth,  or  the  Corinth  of  Jupiter  (Mtiller, '  Dorians,'  i  5, 
§  8) ;  and  the  iBolian  inhabitants  became  a  subject  class,  though  not 
altogether  deprivedof  their  dvic  rights.  The  descendants  of  Aletes 
ruled  Corinth  for  five  generations  with  royal  power ;  but  at  length  a 
rigid  oligardiy  was  sul»tituted  for  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  power  was  vested  in  piytanes  chosen  annually  from  the 
powwful  Heraddd  clan  of  the  Bacchiada.  The  membcm  of  this 
clan  intermarried  only  with  one  another,  and  consequently  kept  aloof 
from  all  immediate  intercourse  with  thdr  fellow-dtisens,  whom 
besides  they  did  not  treat  with  much  forbearance.  In  the  year  b.o. 
657,  Cypselus,  an  opulent  citisen  of  iBolian  descent,  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  lower  orders,  overthrew  the  oligarchy  without  much 
difficulty,  and  assumed  the  sovereign  power.  Although  he  taxed  and 
oppressed  the  Dorian  oaste  so  much  that  many  of  them  were  obliged 
to  emigrate,  he  seems  to  have  possessed  the  full  confidence  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  dtizens,  and  always  reigned  without  a  body-guard. 
His  son  Periander,  who  succeeded  to  his  authority,  occupies  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  andent  history  of  Greece.  He  was  much  more 
despotic  than  his  predecessor  ;  he  had  a  bodyguard  of  800  men,  and 
trampled  at  pleasure  upon  the  rights  of  his  countrymen.  His  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom  (by  which  we  must  understand  that  practical  wisdom 
which  consists  in  governing  men)  procured  him  a  place  amoog  the 
seven  sages  of  Greece.  Upon  his  death  in  b.c.  588,  his  power  devolved 
upon  his  nephew  Psammetichus,  the  son  of  Goidiaa,  who  after  three 
years  was  deposed  by  the  Lacedemonians.  The  former  aristocratical 
form  of  constitution  was  then  restored,  but  doubtless  it  was  less  exclu- 
sive than  the  hereditary  oligarchy  of  the  Bacchiadse,  and  Corinth 
remained  an  oligarchical  state  till  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  B.a 
In  the  Peloponneaian  war,  which  was  in  some  measure  brought  about  by 
them,  the  Corinthians  were  staunch  supporters  of  the  Laoedaroonians, 
and  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Athens.  Aixiut  B.O.  894  a  democratical  fac- 
tion endeavoured  to  overthrow  the  aristocracy,  and  to  unite  Corinth  with 
Aigos,  but  without  any  permanent  success.  (Xenoph. '  Hellen.,'  iv.  4.) 
Timophanes  re-established  the  monarchical  form  of  government  by 
means  of  the  mercenaries  whom  he  commanded ;  but  he  was  soon 
removed  by  his  own  brother  Timoleon  by  assassination.  (Aristoi,, 
'Polit,'  V.  6;  Com.  Nemos.,  'TimoL,'  a  l;  Plutarch,  'TimoL,'iv.) 
Like  the  other  states  of  Greece,  Corinth  felt  the  influence  of  the  Mace- 
donian power,  and  was  garrisoned  by  Macedonians  under  Antigonus, 
but  liberated  by  Aratus.  (Pausan.,  ii.  8,  §  4.)  The  Corinthians  took 
the  lead  in  the  Achssan  confiBderacy,  and  were  at  first  allies  of  the 
Romans  (Pausan.,  viL  8,  §  8) ;  but  at  last  the  temptations  held  out  by 
the  wealth  of  the  place,  and  the  insults  which  the  Corinthians  had 
offered  to  the  Roman  embas^  (Strabo,  p.  881),  led  to  the  plunder  and 
destruction  of  the  town  by  L.  Mummius,  in  B.0. 146,  according  to  an 
express  decree  of  the  Roman  senate.  All  the  males  were  slain ;  the 
women  and  children  were  sold  as  slaves ;  and  after  the  Roman  soldiers 
had  pillaged  this  the  richest  dty  in  all  Greece,  it  was  at  a  dgnal  flriven 
set  on  fire  and  reduced  to  ashes.  (Liv., '  Epit,'  liii)  Many  works  of 
art  were  destroyed,  but  some  of  the  finest  pictures  and  statues  were 
removed  to  Rome.  (Strabo,  p.  881.)  Corinth  was  restored  by  Julius 
Cnsar  about  100  yean  after  its  conquest  by  Mummius,  snd  peopled 
with  freedmen,  who  enjoyed  the  prii^eges  of  a  Colonia.  It  soon  rose 
again  to  be  a  populous  and  prosperous  dty,  and  when  St.  Paul  visited 
it  100  years  after  it  had  been  rebuilt  iy  Julius  Csesar,  it  was  the 
reddence  of  the  Proconsul  of  Acheea.  Two  of  the  epistles  of  St  Paul 
are  addressed  to  the  fiourishing  Christian  church  wluch  he  founded  in 
Corinth.  When  Pausanias  visited  Corinth  in  the  2nd  century  of  our 
era,  there  were  still  many  fine  buildings  and  other  monuments  of  the 
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Tbe  ooloniei  of  Coiinth  werg  tstj  numennu  ;  with  the  exoeptlon 
of  tha  colon;  that  foundsd  Potidoa  on  the  coHt  ot  Chklcidian,  tboy 
were  411  aent  out  tram  Locbieain,  and  oouSned  to  the  aeaw  weet  i^ 
theiathmuB.  (Mitller,  'Dorinm,'  L6,  §7.)  The  moat  oelebrated  ware 
Synouaa  and  Corcyra, 

Itj  wealth  Bod  the  oouSuence  of  manihaiita  from  all  parta  fkToured 
ererTtbitig  which  miniatered  to  the  gniitificBtioD  of  the  mom*  ;  and 
both  arcliiteoture  and  the  other  fioe  arta  wars,  accoi^ing  to  tha  teati- 
monjof  the  andinta,  auoceistullj  cultivated  in  Hiia  wealthy  emporiuni. 
(Pindar, '  Oljmp.,'  liii.  25-31.)  Thn  citizen*  were  addictsd  to  luxury 
and  aenaual  indulgence.  The  patron  goddeea  of  the  city  wu  Aphro- 
dite, who  had  a  ipleiidid  temple  on  the  Acrocnrinthua,  where  mnra 
than  a  thouaand  femileg  DudBT  tha  name  of  Hiaroduli,  or  temple- 
alarei,  ware  kept  for  the  aerrice  of  atmngera  a»  a  reguUr  part  of 
the  worehip  of  the  goddeas.  In  no  other  part  of  Oreece  li  thia 
inatitutioD  of  Hlemduli  found  to  have  exiited  :  it  waa  moet  probably 
eatabliahed  by  the  Phtnoiciani.  Tbe  courteiani  of  Corinth  wore  so 
ezorbitant  in  their  demanda  and  obtained  lueh  high  lumi  Hi  often  to 
min  tbe  niorchanta  who  visited  the  city.  This  circumitanee  gafe  riae 
to  an  ancient  proTeib,     (Strabo,  xiii.  STS;  Herat.,  'Ep.'  I.,  ivii.  16.) 

The  only  fertile  part  of  the  CoriDthian  territory  waa  the  plidn 
batw«en  the  city  and  8icyon.  which  partly  belonged  to  the  latter.  The 
rooky  aidea  of  the  moiintaiDa,  and  iha  stony  and  aondy  pUin  of  the 
lithmua,  were  unsuited  for  growing  oora.  Tbe  foantaia  Peirsne,  on 
the  Acrocorinthun,  wna  oelebrated  t^  the  poeta  (Strabo,  p.  STS)  ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Hadriaa  the  inhabitanU  wen  ao  little  natiified  with  the 
aprioga  in  the  town,  that  they  induced  the  euiperor  to  supply  them 
with  water  from  tiie  Stymphaloa  by  meaoa  of  an  aqueduct  30  milaa 
long.  Coi  inth  La  now  a  small  town  of  SliOO  inhabitanta,  who  carry  on 
a  amall  eiport  trade  in  diied  fmite,  wheat,  oil.  honey,  and  wax  fnm 
the  port  ia  the  Bay  of  Corinth  tir  Oulf  of  Lepanto.  Tha  modam 
name  of  the  town,  Gorlho,  a  a.  oormption  of  tha  ancient  natna  of  the 
city,  (Lcale,  'Horea,'  iii.  261)  The  tetritoiy  of  Corinth  uoitwl 
with  Argolif,  now  forma  a  nome  or  department  of  tha  kingdom  of 
Greece.    The  total  population  of  the  nome  in  ISeS  waa  105,248. 

According  to  the  fable,  BellerophDn  caught  the  winged  hone,  Pega- 
sus,  while  drinking  at  the  fountain  of  Psirena.     P^aana  appear* 
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The  ZtfAmut  of  Corinth  ia  a  rocky  sterile  plain.  On  the  northern 
aide  of  it  rive  the  mountains  sndsoUy  called  Qeraneia.  and  axtendlDg 
across  the  Isthmus  from  tea  to  saa.  Tha  mountAina  to  tiie  south  of 
the  Isthmus  were  called  Oneion,  whicli  extend  to  the  Saroaie  Qulf 
eastward;  but  tha  Acrocorinthua,  an  ofiiHt  from  it  {aaparatad 
from  it  however  by  a  ravine),  doea  not  reach  the  sea  on  the  weatero 
alda.  There  ia  a  level  narrow  apace  between  the  foot  of  tha  mount^ 
and  the  wa,  which  *>as  croated  by  the  long  walls  of  the  I^echBuiu. 
Besides  tha  ravine  already  mentioned,  the  only  other  paaa  by  which 
Corinth  could  be  reached  was  along  the  shore  at  Cenchrea.  Thus  the 
long  walla  of  the  LeohEBum,  the  Aorocorinlhus  with  its  eiUdel,  and 
the  walls  of  Ceochrea  oompletaly  commanded  the  only  three  paaaea 
which  led  from  the  Isthmus  to  tha  Peloponneaua  In  the  mountains 
to  the  north  there  were  three  paaaea,  the  most  celebrated  of  which, 
aa  being  the  abortest  road  from  Corinth  to  Uegan,  lies  along  the 
shore  of  the  Saronic  Qulf,  and  bore  the  name  of  the  BcTranian 
Bocka.  ' 

COHK,  •  maritime  county  of  the  prorinoe  of  Munaler,  and  the 
Urgest  county  i  j  Ireland,  lies  between  51*  37'  and  62"  IS'  N.  Ut..  and 
7'  if  and  10°  1&'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  Youghal  on  the 
east  to  the  month  of  the  Eenmara  River  on  the  west,  is  110  milaa  j 
and  111  greateat  breadth  from  the  Old  Head  of  Kinaals  upon  the  aouth 
to  Chuleville  on  the  north,  is  70  miles.     It  ia  bounded  N.  by  the 
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eoantlaa  of  Limerick  and  Tipparaiy,  B.  by  the  oounty  of  Waterford, 
S.  by  the  Atlautiu  Ocean,  and  W.  by  tha  county  of  Kerry,  The  area 
oomprisoa  1,816,333  urea,  of  whioh  l,S06,b82  are  arable,  465,589 
unBultivatsd,  t2,180  in  plantations,  SS15  in  towns,  and  I9,B67  under 
water.  The  indentationa  of  the  ooaat  from  Youghal  to  Kenmare  give 
a  ooast-Iine  of  about  200  miles.  The  popalation  of  the  county,  exclo- 
aive  of  the  ei^  of  Cork,  in  1811  waa  778,398;  in  1851  it  was  563,198. 

Smtfatt,  Itfdrograpky,  OamnUHtiBalum.  —  Tha  chief  moantain 
groups  in  Cork  county  may  be  considered  aa  o&ela  of  the  muu  ridgs 
whioh  separata  Cork  from  Kerry.  This  ridge,  the  aonthem  eitnmi^ 
of  which  aepantea  Bantry  Bay  from  tha  river  of  Kenmare,  mnanorth- 
norlh-eaat  and  aouth-aouth-weat,  and  on  the  aide  towards  Cork  sands 
off  nimierons  lateral  eluTationa.  Of  these  the  two  chief  are  the  ranges 
north  and  south  of  the  vulley  of  the  Lee,  which  river  divides  the 
county  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  The  aouthem  ridge  running 
through  the  paniosula  between  Bantry  Bay  and  the  leetuarjr  of  tbe 
Kenmare  River,  is  diatiiiguiahed  by  the  uamaa  of  the  Glengarilf,  Caha, 
and  Sliave  Mi^isk,  amaog  whioh  the  most  oelebnCed  summita  are 
the  Sugarloaf,  and  Hungry  Hill,  with  its  magaificeut  oaaoada.  The 
northern  and  most  extensive  langu  oonaists  of  tbe  almost  continuous 
groups  of  the  Huakerry,  Bogcrra,  and  Kagles  Mountains,  and  atretohea 
in  a  uniform  diraction  iimn,  the  Kerry  l)ouadary  on  one  aide  of  the 
oounty,  to  within  a  few  miloa  of  the  hordera  of  Waterford  on  the 
other.  The  principal  elevation  in  this  line  is  Cahirbama,  2231  feel, 
near  the  boundary  of  Kerry.  The  Shehy  group,  whii^  lorms  the 
aouthem  boundary  of  tha  basin  of  the  Lea,  runs  a  muoh  shorter  dis- 
tance from  the  main  ridge  ;  but  the  upland  country  of  Kinalmeaky, 
into  which  it  subaides,  prolongs  the  elevation  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  Boggra  raUKs  acroia  the  entire  extent  of  the  county, 
&om  Dunmaaway  on  the  west  to  the  high  grouuda  atxive  Cork  and 
Passage  on  tha  eaat  Sheby  Uountain  has  an  elevation  of  17SU  feet 
North  and  south  of  this  central  valley  ure  the  districts  which  form 
the  baains  of  the  Blankwater  and  the  Batidon ;  the  former  iucl  uded 
between  the  mountains  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  and  tbe  Bog;n« 
groups ;  and  the  latter  between  the  Uhah;  range  and  those  elevauons 
which  rise  southward  towards  the  sea-coast.  Thaae  three  principal 
vallejs  era  nearly  symmetrically  situated,  and  their  reapective  nvers 
ran  very  nearly  parallel  to  one  another.  The  boga  and  waste  lauds 
lie  among  the  mountain  groups  deacribed  ;  the  lemaiuder  of  tha  county 
ia  well  tilled  and  productive,  particularly  along  the  banka  and  between 
tiie  embouchores  of  tbe  rivers. 

Beginning  from  the  east,  the  harbour  of  Youghal  has  •  tolerable 
anchorage  in  aix  fathoms  water  without  the  bar,  where  iiasiiilii  may 
wait  the  tidc^  which  gives  SO  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  ceapa 
Three  laagusa  south  ia  a  good  anchorage  and  fishing-ground,  in  6  to 
12  fathoms  water  at  Ring  Point  From  thia  the  ooast  is  rocky,  with 
the  axoeptiou  of  the  extensive  strand  of  Balljootton  Bay,  to  the 
entrance  of  Cork  harbour  four  leagues  farther  wesL  This  harbour 
ia  BO  oommodiouB,  Ays  Bmith,  that  it  will  admit  the  taigeet  vesael 
at  any  time  of  the  tide  without  striking  sail,  and  haa  a  luid-locked 
anohorage  in  10  (athoma  water  io  aome  piaoes,  and  in  T  &thoma 
water  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shores  On  the  atioaieat  part  of 
the  bar  are  80  feet  of  water  at  ebb-tide.  From  this  westward  ta 
Kinsale  harbour  the  ooast  is  rocky  and  dangeioua.  Tbe  harbour  of 
Kiasale  hoa  SO  feet  of  water  on  the  bar,  and  anchorage  within  in 
7  fathoms;  hut  it  is  not  so  capacious  as  that  of  Coi^  There  is  also 
good  anchorage  in  any  depth  of  water  on  both  sides  of  the  promou- 
tory  to  the  west  called  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale.  The  Bay  of  Court- 
macahsity,  next  west,  ia  fit  for  veaaels  of  200  tons,  but  expoeed- 
Clonalulty  harbour  is  encumbered  with  a  bar,  on  which  are  only 
2  fathoms  water  at  full  sea,  and  veaeeis  embayed  here  ara  in  consider- 
able danger.  The  harbour  of  Qlandora  has  11  to  30  feet  of  water  ia 
its  channel,  and  a  landlocked  aoohoc^e.  Caatiehaven  Creek  hai 
safe  anchor^B  in  1 1  feet,  and  Baltimore  Bay  pretty  good  in  6  fatbonia. 
Baltimon  ia  situated  on  the  eaatem  side  of  an  extanaive  bay,  bounded 
on  tha  eaat  by  Cape  Clear  IsUnd,  and  on  the  wast  by  Miaen  Head;  it 
oontaina  the  aevenl  minor  baya  of  Baltimore,  Roariug  Water,  CroiA- 
haven  and  Inniaherkin,  in  all  of  which  merchant  veosela  may  find 
anchorage.  West  from  Uizen  Head  the  Bay  of  Dunmanua  runs 
inland  12  milea  in  a  north-east  direction,  with  10  to  30  fathoms  of 
water  throughout,  and  no  bar,  Bantry  Bay  is  10  fathoms  deep  at  tha 
mouth,  26  miles  long,  and  from  8  to  5  miles  broad.  B««r  Uand  at 
its  SDtranoe  protects  it  from  the  south-wnterly  swell,  and  aSbrda  tha 
land-loiAed  anchorage  of  Berehaven  io  1 0  to  10  fathoms  water,  for  an 
unlimited  number  of  vessels.  Farther  up  Whiddy  Island  inoloaea  Um 
minor  bays  of  Bantry  and  Olengariff,  the  Utter  much  oalebntsd  for 
the  magniGeenoe  of  its  scenery  :  it  ia  calculated  that  all  tha  shipping 
of  Europe  oonld  ride  eeouie  in  thia  noble  harbour.  The  boundary 
of  the  county  runs  through  the  mountainous  peuinaula  atretching 
between  Bantry  Bay  and  the  aatuary  of  the  Kauuiare  River.  On  tbo 
southeiti  ahora  ia  the  town  and  bey  of  Castletown,  south-west  from 
whioh  about  7  milea  on  the  northern  •bore  is  the  Bay  of  Ballydoogaa 
near  the  ooppei^minas  of  AUihaia  At  the  point  of  tha  peninsula  is 
Duraey  Islaud,  a  rocky  spot,  about  3^  miles  long  by  1  mile  broad. 

Facilitiea  for  watei^cariiage  are  confined  to  the  coast :  the  inland 
navigation  of  the  Bondon  is  very  inoonsiderable ;  that  portion  of  the 
Blackwator  whioh  is  navigable  lies  in  the  county  of  Watarfoid ;  and 
the  traffic  between  Cork  and  the  sea  is  more  a  harbour  thin  a  river 
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navigiitiou.  The  only  lakes  in  the  county  an  two  small  but  very 
picturesque  sheets  ox  water,  near  the  souroe  of  the  Lee,  and  some 
pools  on  the  coast 

The  great  Southern  and  Western  railway  was  completed  in  1 850.  The 
total  length  of  the  line  from  Dublin  to  Cork  is  164f  miles.  The  line  is 
carried  nearly  parallel  with  the  old  mail-ooMh  road  to  Limerick  by 
the  Talley  which  separates  the  Nagles  Mountains  firom  the  Boggra 
range.  The  Cork  and  Bandon  railway  gives  a  line  of  railway  com- 
munication of  20  miles  from  Cork  in  the  direction  of  the  great 
harbours  in  the  south-east  of  the  county.  [Bakdok.]  The  Cork, 
Blackrock  and  Passage  railway,  7|  miles  in  length,  connects  the  city 
of  Cork  on  the  eastern  aide  with  tiie  suburban  districts  adjoining  the 
harbour  and  naval  dep6t  at  Queenstown.  The  principal  mail-coach 
routes  have  been  superseded  by  the  completion  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  nulway.  The  old  road  to  Dublin,  carried  over  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  Nagles  Mountains  by  Rathcormack,  unites  the 
valleys  of  the  Lee  and  the  Blackwater  from  Cork  to  Fermoy.  The 
road  from  Cork  to  Mallow,  carried  over  the  western  flank  of  the  same 
range,  forms  another  line  of  communication  between  these  valleys, 
and  is  used  as  the  post-line  to  Limerick.  Westward  from  Mallow  to 
Millstreet,  a  distance  of  nearly  18  miles,  the  range  of  the  Boggra 
Mountains  formed  an  impassable  barrier,  until  in  1828  permission 
was  granted  by  government  to  make  a  road  through  the  centre  of 
this  group  at  an  expense  of  about  10,000/.,  one-half  to  be  levied  by 
county  presentments,  and  the  other  half  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  The  construction  of  this  road  saved  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  valley  of  the  Blackwater  a  distance  of  fully  20  miles 
Irish  on  every  journey  to  and  from  the  Cork  market.  It  also  sup- 
plies an  easy  means  of  transit  for  fuel  to  the  low  countries,  both  north 
and  south.  Before  this  road  was  opened  the  only  means  of  procuring 
fuel  from  the  upland  bogs  was  on  the  backs  of  small  horaes,  or  of 
men  and  women.  Other  new  roads  have  been  made  at  the  public 
expense  within  the  county  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Clonakilty, 
Eandon,  Skibbereen,  and  Courtmacsherry.  A  road  from  Castle  Island 
in  the  coimty  of  Kerry,  eastwiurd,  meets  the  new  Bogg^-road  at  its 
terminus  on  the  Blackwater,  by  which  a  communication  is  opened 
between  Castle  Island  and  Mallow,  shortening  the  distance  from 
Castle  Island  to  Cork  by  22  miles.  Another  line  connects  this  road 
with  the  post-line  from  Cork  to  Killamey,  affording  Killamey  a  direct 
communication  through  Mallow  with  Waterford.  These  two  roads 
were  completed  in  1839,  and  are  together  43  miles  in  length.  A  road 
has  also  been  constructed  by  the  Board  of  Works  from  Qlengariff  to 
Kenmare.  The  ridge  of  mountain  over  which  this  road  is  carried  is 
very  precipitous  towards  Qlengariff,  and  ths  ascent  resembles  on  a 
■mall  scale  some  of  the  great  passes  of  the  Alps. 

Climate^  OetUoffjft  Sc, — The  climate  is  moist  but  genial  in  the  south 
and  east  The  annual  average  of  rain  at  Cork  is  about  88'26  inches. 
The  wind  blows  between  south  and  north-west  for  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  year.  The  clay-slate  and  sandstoUe  formation  occupy 
the  central  area  of  the  county,  extending  from  Kerry  to  Waterford. 
Belts  of  carboniferous  limestone  occupy  ue  vales  of  the  Blackwater, 
the  lower  Lee,  and  the  Bandon  rivers.  The  Boggra  and  Nagles  ranges 
consist  of  sandstone,  which  rock  prevails  throughout  the  district 
wstered  by  the  Lee.  South  of  the  Lee  the  slate-clay,  on  which  the 
sandstone  rests,  crops  out  in  longitudinal  strata  that  have  a  uniform 
dii'ection  from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west^  and  a  prevalent 
dip  to  the  south-east.  This  rock,  varying  from  the  hardest  grit  to 
clayey  rubble,  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
county  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lee  to  the  mountsins  of  Bear  and 
Bantry,  where  its  elevations  attain  an  altitude  of  above  2000  feet. 
Among  these  are  some  peaks  of  quartz  formation,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Sugarloaf,  which  rises  over  the  Bay  of  Olengari£ 
The  veins  which  occupy  many  of  the  Assures  of  this  rock  abound  in 
ores  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  manganese.  The  district  north  of  the 
Blackwater  is  included  partly  in  an  extension  of  the  central  limestone 
plain,  but  chiefly  in  the  Munster  ooal-fleld,  which  occupies  an  area  of 
about  400  square  miles  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  county,  forming 
a  portion  of  the  wild  district  above  referred  ta  The  coal  of  the 
district  of  the  Blackwater  is  anthracite,  or  blind  coal.  The  chief 
workings  are  at  Clonbannon  and  Dromagh.  There  is  abundance  of 
iron-ore  which  could  be  made  productive  if  coal  could  be  had  for 
smelting.  While  the  county  was  well  wooded  iron  works  were  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent  The  principal  copper  mines  of  Ireland 
are  situated  at  Allihais,  at  the  extremity  of  the  mountainous  penin« 
aula  which  separates  Bantry  Bay  from  Kenmare  River.  These  mines 
give  employment  to  about  1000  men.  The  ore  contains  from  65  to 
66  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  is  valued  at  8A  per  ton.  Specimens  of 
asbestos  have  been  found  in  the  adjoining  district  of  BerehaTen.  The 
■oil  of  the  coal  district  is  cold,  stiff,  and  mooiy.  In  the  north-east 
and  generally  throughout  the  county  wherever  limestone  abounds,  it 
is  warm  and  friable.  Along  the  valley  of  the  Lee  is  a  red,  crumbly, 
and  heavy  soil,  which  requires  considerable  manuring  with  lime  or 
sea-sand.  Throughout  the  schistose  formations,  soul^  of  the  valley 
of  the  Lee,  the  earth  is  generally  dry  and  sandy,  inquiring  much 
manure  to  make  it  bear  com.  Marl,  fuUen*  earth,  and  clay  for  brick* 
kilns  and  potteries,  are  found  in  conaiderable  abundance.  The  best 
cultivated  parts  of  the  county  are  the  eastern  portiona  of  the  basins 
of  the  Blackwater  and  the  Lee,  and  the  low  distriet  induded  between 


their  embouchures.  The  system  of  agriculture  in  these  districts  is 
good.  There  is  a  laige  resident  proprietary,  and  every  evidence  of 
wealth  and  comfort 

Divtftonf,  Town»,  ^-^Cork  county  is  divided  into  two  ridings,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  general  sessions  of  the  peace.  The  baronies 
into  which  the  county  is  divided  are  as  follows: — ^East  Riding—* 
Barretts,  Barrymore,  Clondons  and  Clangibbon,  Cork,  Duhallow, 
Fermoy,  Imokilly,  Kerryourrihy,  Kinalea,  Kinnatalloon,  part  of 
Muskerr^  East^  Orrexy  and  Kilmore,  Kinsale,  and  Toughal  liberties. 
West  Riding — Ruitnr,  Bear,  Carbery  East  and  West,  Coui«eyS| 
Ibane  and  Banyroe,  Kinalmeaky,  Muskerry  West  and  part  of  Muskerry 
East  The  following  towns  are  described  in  separata  articles:-* 
Bandon,  Bantry,  Castlbtown  Berehaven,  Clonakilty,  Cork, 
DoNUANWAY,  Fermoy,  Kanturk,  Kinsale,  Maoroom,  Mallow, 
MiOLBTON,  Millstreet,  Mitohelbtown,  Qoeenstown,  Skibbereen, 
Skull,  and  Touohal.  These  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  Queens- 
town,  the  seats  of  Poor^Law  Unions.  Cloyne  and  Robs,  which  give 
title  to  a  bishop,  are  also  separately  described.  Of  placea  of  minor 
importance  we  select  the  following  for  a  brief  notice  here,  giving  in 
each  case  the  population  returned  in  the  Census  of  1851  : — 

BaUineoUig,  population  789,  situated  on  the  Bride  River,  6  miles 
W.  from  Cork  city  on  the  road  to  Macroom,  is  rather  a  military  and 
police  depdt  than  a  viUage.  Here  are  extensive  gunpowder  mills, 
formerly  conducted  by  the  government,  but  now  by  a  private  com- 
pany. There  are  laigp  barracks  for  artillery  and  police.  The  head- 
quartera  of  the  police  for  the  province  of  Monster  are  at  Ballincollig. 
The  village  is  very  well  built,  and  many  of  the  houses  ara  of  the 
belter  class.  The  neighbourhood  is  thickly  studded  with  villa  resi- 
denoes.  About  a  mile  west  from  the  yiiUge  are  the  ruins  of  Ballin- 
coliig  castle,  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  The 
remains  of  the  square  keep  and  an  inclosed  bawn  or  space  formeriy 
defended  by  fortifications,  stand  on  a  limestone  rock  rising  out  of  the 
plain.  BaUintempU,  population  478,  about  one  mile  and  a  hidf  E. 
from  Cork,  is  noticeable  as  the  site  of  a  church  erected  by  the 
Knights  Templan  in  1892.  The  ohurchyard  is  still  used  for  inter- 
ments, although  the  church  has  diiappeared.  BaUycUmgk,  population 
432,  about  3  miles  N.  W.  from  Mallow,  contains  some  good  houses,  and 
has  a  neat  and  pleasing  appearance.  'In  the  neighbourhood  are  Mount 
North,  the  seat  of  lord  Liale,  and  Lohort  castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Peroevals,  earls  of  Egmont  The  remains  of  Ballyolough  oastle 
stand  a  little  way  from  the  villaga  BaUyeottcn,  population  608, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  rivulet  on  the  west  ^oro  of  Ballycotton 
Bay,  6  miles  &  by  £.  from  Castlemartyr,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
fishermen.  There  is  hero  a  station  of  the  const  guard  Ballycotton 
Islands,  at  the  southern  headland  of  the  bay,  ara  frequented  by 
great  numben  of  sea-fowL  JBaUyhoofy,  population  419,  about 
10  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Cork,  pleasantly  situatecl  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Blackwater,  contains  a  churoh,  a  Roman  CaUiolic  chapel,  and  two 
schools.  The  neighbouring  district  is  well  cultivated  and  presents 
some  good  scenery.  Convamoro  house,  the  fine  seat  of  the  Esrl  of 
lostowel,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  remains  of  Ballyhooly 
oastle,  formerly  one  of  the  chief  fortified  residences  of  the  Roches, 
with  the  pariah  churoh,  and  the  romains  of  an  old  churoh,  occupy  the 
sununit  of  a  rock  near  the  village.  A  fair  is  held  on  August  2dth. 
Ballyaaeorra,  population  828,  is  on  the  Midleton  River,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town  of  Midleton,  of  which  it  is  the  port  Extensive  ware- 
houses are  hers  for  storing  grain  and  other  agricultural  produce, 
of  which  large  shipments  aro  made.  The  neighbouring  district  is 
fruitful,  and  has  a  pleasant  appearanoe.  Blackrock,  population  460, 
besides  1186  inmates  of  the  oouuty  jail,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula 
which  projects  into  the  Lee  River,  about  8  miles  E.  from  the  city  of 
Cork,  of  whioh  Blackrock  is  properly  a  suburb.  Numerous  villa 
rssidenoes  aro  clustered  together  in  this  village  and  its  vicinity.  The 
public  buildings  include  the  parish  church,  a  RomAn  Catholic  chapel, 
an  Ursttline  monastety,  and  Blackrock  castle,  originally  built  in  the 
reign  of  James  L,  as  a  round  tower  to  protect  the  river,  and  ropaued 
and  enlarged  in  1722  by  the  corporation  of  Cork.  Buttcvma,  popular 
tion  1581,  is  187  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  railway,on  which  it  is  a  station,  and  8  miles  N.E.  from  Mallow 
on  the  River  Awbeg.  It  was  formerly  a  walled  town,  and  a  place  of 
oonsidenble  eeelesisstical  and  feudal  splendour.  Two  of  the  ancient 
castles  romain,  together  with  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  fin<dy  situated  on 
an  eminenoe  over  the  Awbeg.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  is  a  hand- 
some edifice  of  hewn  limestone  in  the  later  English  style.  A  barrack 
for  infantry  oovera  an  area  of  28  acres.  Thero  aro  hero  a  fever 
hospital  and  a  dispensary.  Petty  sessions  aro  held.  Thero  aro  fain  in 
March,  July,  October,  and  November.  CttrrigcUinc,  population  602, 
about  7  miles  S.E.  from  Cork,  at  the  4mbouchuro  of  the  Awnbuee 
River  into  an  inlet  of  Cork  harbour,  although  now  an  insignifiv:ant 
village  was  intended  by  its  founder,  the  fint  Earl  of  Cork,  to  compete 
with  Cork  city,  a  project  which  was  stopped  by  the  rabellion  and  the 
earl's  death.  Near  the  cburoh,  which  is  a  neat  gothic  structure,  aro 
some  picturesque  ruins  of  Carrigaline  Castlei  Thero  aro  large  floui^ 
mills  here.  Petty  sessions  aro  held.  A  fever  hospital  of  tiie  Cork 
Union  district  is  maintained  in  the  village.  Faira  aro  held  on 
Whit-Monday,  August  12th,  and  November  8th.  CarrigtohUl,  popu- 
lation 886,  about  10  miles  K  from  Cork,  on  the  road  to  Waterford, 
has  a  small  ohuroh,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  several  schools.   In 
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the  vidnity  an  some  remaiiui  of  circular  entrenchinentB,  and  numerous 
subterranean  chambers  or  cellars.  Fairs  are  held  here  in  March, 
May,  August^  September,  and  November.  Barry's  Courts  formerly 
called  Castle  Cloydubh,  a  lofty  building  in  the  square  form,  was 
originally  erected  in  the  13th  century,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable 
strength.  In  1580  it  was  set  fire  to  by  the  tnen  proprietor,  Lord 
Barry,  to  prevent  it  fsdling  into  the  hands  of  Captain,  afterwards  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  orders  to  seize  the  castle.  It  has  been 
repaired  witMn  the  last  few  years,  and  is  now  inhabited.  Ccuilelffon*, 
population  479,  about  4  miles  S.  bv  E.  from  Fermoy,  contains  some 
renuuns  of  a  Dominican  friary.  The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on. 
There  are  here  a  church  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapeL  Six  fairs  are 
held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Ca^lemartyrf  population  1800,  about 
6  miles  K  from  Midleton,  once  a  parliamentury  borough,  is  now 
only  a  village,  but  has  a  neat  appearance.  In  the  vicinity  the  Earl  of 
Shannon's  demesne  of  Castlemartyr,  with  the  ruins  of  its  ancient 
castle,  its  plain  modem  mansion,  and  its  extensive  plantations,  add 
much  to  tne  interest  of  the  scenery.  There  are  also  numerous  villa 
residences  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  a  fever  hospital  and  a 
dispensary.  The  market-house  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Shannon. 
Fairs  are  neld  on  May  2nd  and  October  2nd.  C^ttlelownroche,  popu- 
lation 988,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Awbeg,  6  miles  below  Doneraile, 
and  1  mile  above  the  junction  of  the  Awbeg  with  the  Blackwater, 
147  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin  by  way  of  Buttevant,  is  a  remarkably 
picturesque  village.  The  ancient  castle  of  the  Lords  Roche,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  stands  on  a  rock  rising  abruptly  from  the 
river,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  surrounding  landscape. 
It  has  been  modernised,  and  is  still  inhabited.  Petty  sessions  are 
held  here,  and  fairs  on  May  25th,  July  25th,  and  December  12th. 
Edmund  Burke  attended  the  village  school  when  a  boy,  hia  father 
being  a  resident  in  the  neighbourhood.  CaatUtowmend,  population 
570,  a  bathing  village,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
Castlehaven,  about  4  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  Skibbereen.  The  custom- 
house for  the  port  of  Baltimore  is  at  Castletownsend,  and  there  is  a 
station  of  the  coast  guard.  The  parish  church  stands  within  the 
demesne  of  Castletownsend,  adjoining  the  village.  Ckarleville,  popu- 
lation 2660,  besides  2274  in  the  woiihouse,  hospital,  and  bridewell, 
1294  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
railway,  on  which  it  has  a  station,  is  a  well  situated,  compact,  thriv- 
ing town.  The  principal  street  extends  about  a  ndle  along  the  old 
mail-coach  road  from  Cork  to  Limerick,  and  is  wide  and  neatly  built. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  large  and  handsome.  The  town,  which 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  tillage  country,  owes  its  origin  to 
Lord  Broghill,  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Cork,  who  founded  it  as  a 
purely  Protestant  borough.  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
are  now  Roman  Catholics.  Charleville  formerly  sent  two  members  to  the 
Irish  Parliament,  but  was  disfranchised  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  The 
manufacture  of  blankets  and  leather  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent 
Petty  sessions  are  held.  There  are  a  station  of  the  constabulary,  a 
bridewell,  a  dispensary,  and  a  fever  hospital.  Fairs  are  held  on 
October  10th  and  November  12th.  Ckurehtown,  population  249, 
reduced  from  688  in  1841,  situated  midway  between  Buttevant  and 
Doneraile,  about  142  miles  S.W.  firom  Dublin,  is  a  lai^e,  neat  village, 
with  a  handsome  church.  It  is  the  property  of  the  1^1  of  Egmont, 
who  takes  his  title  from  a  townland  in  this  parish.  This  part  of  the 
county  of  Cork  abounds  in  militazy  and  ecclesiastical  remains. 
[K^NTORK.]  Clotns,  which  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  is  described  in  a 
separate  article.  Oourtmaakerry,  population  526,  about  6  miles  £. 
from  Clonakiity,  situated  on  the  south  shore  just  within  the  entrance 
of  Courtmaosherry  Bay,  is  the  station  of  a  fishery  and  possesses  some 
trade.  A  good  deal  of  com  is  exported.  Near  the  village  is  Court- 
maosherry House,  the  marine  villa  of  the  Earl  of  Shannon.  There  is 
here  a  station  of  the  coast-guard.  Doneraile,  population  1856, 
situated  on  the  Awbeg,  about  142  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin,  is  a  neat^ 
small  town,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Lords  President  of  Munster. 
It  contains  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  small  convent,  and 
a  court-house.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here.  Fairs  are  held  on 
August  12th  and  November  12th.  Doneraile  town  gives  title  to  the 
Cunily  of  St  Leger.  The  ruins  of  Kilcoleman  Castle,  the  residence 
of  the  poet  Spenser,  stand  about  2  miles  north  of  the  tovm  in  a  some- 
what bleak  situation  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  of  BaHyonra.  Recent 
investigation  has  shown  that  Spenser^s  wife  was  one  of  the  St  Leger 
family  ('  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,'  1850.)  Doufflae, 
population  758,  about  2  miles  from  Cork,  but  regarded  as  a  suburb 
of  that  city,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  of  Cork  harbour.  It 
has  a  sail-cloth  manufactorv  and  a  rope-work.  Numerous  handsome 
villas  adorn  the  vicinity.  GUmwarth,  population  869,  is  a  large  village, 
about  4  miles  N.W.  from  Fertnoy,  situated  on  the  Funcheon  River, 
an  affluent  of  the  Blackwater,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Awb^.  It  was  at  one  time  a  corporate  town  of  some  importanca 
Near  the  village  are.  the  remains  of  a  castle  which  appears  to  have 
been  of  considerable  strength.  A  Dominican  monastery  formerly 
stood  here.  Besides  the  parish  church,  which  is  an  old  building, 
there  are  a  chapel  for  Roman  Catholics  and  several  schools.  Six 
fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Inniekaiimon,  popu- 
lation 520,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Bandon, 
about  4  miles  N.E.  from  Bandon,  was  formerly  a  place  of 
importance,   but    is  now    a  mere  village^  with  a  small  trade  in 


linen.  By  the  Bandon  river  vessels  can  come  up  to  Inuishauuon 
from  Kinssle  harbour.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly,  and  fairs  on 
May  29th  and  October  8rd.  A  dispensary  of  the  Bandon  Poor-Law 
Union  is  stationed  .here.  KUdorrery,  population  497,  a  small  post- 
town,  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  tne  Funcheon  River,  4  miles 
W.  by  S.  from  Mitbhelstown.  There  are  here  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  and  a  dispensary  of  the  Mitohelstown  Poor^Law  Union.  Petty 
sessions  sre  held  monthly,  and  fairs  in  May,  June,  September,  and 
November.  Kilworth,  population  1185,  about  2  miles  N.N.K  from 
Fermoy,  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Funcheon  River,  at  the 
base  of  the  Kilworth  Mountains,  on  the  road  from  Clogheen  to  Fermoy, 
in  a  favourable  situation  for  manufactures ;  but  the  grest  water-power 
here  available  has  hitherto  been  only  applied  to  flax-dressing  on  a 
small  scale.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street^  which  con- 
tains several  good  dwellings.  Besides  the  parish  diurch,  which  is 
ancient,  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapeL  The  market-bouse  is  a 
neat  building.  The  river  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  six  arches. 
There  are  some  eom-nulls.  Several  fine  mansions  are  in  the  vicinity. 
Fairs  are  held  six  times  in  the  year.  Lieearrol,  population  581,  a 
mile  west  from  Churtshtown,  is  a  poor  village  with  the  remains  of  a 
noble  castle.  The  erection  of  the  castle  is  ascribed  to  King  John.  It 
forms  a  quadrangle  of  240  feet  by  120  feet^  and  was  flanked  by  four 
circular  and  two  quadrangular  towers.  Sir  Philip  Perceval,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Egmont  family,  surrounded  it  with  a  fosse  and  covered- way  in 
1 641.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here,  and  there  are  fairs  on  May  1st  and 
81st^  August  81st^  and  November  29th.  Monkstown,  population  484, 
situated  about  a  mile  S.  from  Passage,  on  the  west  shore  of  Cork  har- 
bour, opposite  Queenstown,  is  an  agreeable  bathing  place,  containing 
several  good  residences.  The  parish  church  is  a  neat  modem  edifice^ 
with  a  tower  and  spire.  On  an  elevated  site  near  the  town  stand  the 
ruins  of  Monkstown  Castle,  erected  by  Eustace  Gould  in  1686.  The 
name  of  the  town  was  derived  from  a  Benedictine  monastery,  founded 
here  in  the  14th  century.  Fairs  are  held  in  March,  May,  August,  and 
November.  iVewmarite^,  population  1265,  besides  556  in  an  auxiliaiy 
workhouse  of  the  Kanturk  Poor-Law  Union,  situated  on  the  river 
Allua,  about  4  miles  N.W.  from  Kanturk,  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a 
market-town.  It  consists  chiefly  of  two  streets,  containing  several 
good  dwelling-houses.  In  the  town  are  the  pariah  church,  a  Ronum 
Catholic  chapel,  several  schools,  a  fever  hospital,  and  a  dispensary. 
John  Philpot  Curran  was  a  native  of  Newmarket^  and  received  his 
earliest  instructions  at  a  small  school  in  the  town.  Fairs  are  held  on 
June  8th,  September  8th,  October  10th,  and  November  21st  Postage, 
population  2867,  about  6  miles  E.S.Kfrom  Cork»  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  west  side  ofCork  harbour,  opposite  Qreat  Island  Therears  heredodc- 
yards.  A  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapel  are  in  the  town.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here.  Passage  is  much 
frequented  as  a  batbing  place,  and  there  are  numerous  villas  in  the 
vicinity.  Bathcormack,  population  971,  about  14  miles  N.N.E.  from 
Cork,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bride  River,  consists  chiefly  of  one 
street  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  here  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  chapel  for  Methodists,  several  schools,  a  sessions-house,  and 
a  fever  hospital  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly,  and  fairs  on  August 
12th  and  October  29th.  Rathcormack  had  a  charter  of  33  Charles  XL, 
conferring  the  power  to  send  members  to  Parliament  Ross,  or  Ross- 
CABBBBT,  which  givcs  title  to  a  bishop,  is  described  separately.  Timo- 
league,  population  393,  about  4  miles  E.N.E.  from  Clonakiity,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  sestuaiy  of  the  Anigadeen  River,  is  chiefly  to  be  noticed 
for  the  remains  of  its  once  famous  abbey,  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  14th  century.  There  are  also  some  vestiges  of  an  old  castle. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly,  and  fSurs  four  times  in  the  year. 
W€Uergr€UihiU,  population  651,  about  9  miles  N.K  by  N.  from  Cork, 
is  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  lofty  tract  of  country  which  rissa 
between  the  valley^f  the  Lee  and  that  of  the  Blackwater.  The  ground 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  the  highest  under  cultivation  in  the 
district  The  general  appearance  of  the  surrounding  district  is  bleak 
and  barren.  The  town  contains  a  small  Episcopal  chapel,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  and  a  dispeusaiy.  WhUegaie,  population  1228,  about 
5  miles  S.  W.  from  Cloyne,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Cork  harbour. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  fishing.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  several  good  mansions.  Carlisle  Fort,  one  of  two  fortificai 
tions  by  which  Cork  harbour  is  defended,  stands  near  the  village. 
There  is  here  a  station  of  the  coast-guard. 

Induttry, — ^The  linen  and  woollen  manufactures  at  one  time  flourished 
in  several  towns  of  this  county.  Of  late  considerable  efibrts  have  been 
made  to  revive  the  linen  manufacture.  The  growth  of  flax  has  been 
extensively  promoted.  Scutching-mills  have  been  put  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  county,  and  an  establishment  was  opened  a  few  years  sgo 
at  Drimoleague,  near  Skibbereen,  for  steeping  the  flax  by  an  improved 
process.  The  cultivation  of  green  crops  has  been  considerably  ex* 
tended  in  consequence  of  the  potato  failure ;  and  the  condition  of  the 
southern  distriijts  of  the  county  has  been  materially  improved.  Tbe 
fisheries  along  the  coast  are  important  The  head-quarten  of  the 
various  fishery  districts  are  Toughal,  Queenstown,  Kinsale,  Skib- 
bereen, and  Cfuiletown.  These  districts  comprise  in  all  389  miles  of 
maritime  boundaries,  employing  about  5000  re^pstered  fishing  vessels, 
and  about  25,000  men  and  boys. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  English,  Coik  was  a  separate  kingdom,  of 
which  the  princes  were  the  Mao-Carthys.    The  ancient  kingdom  of 
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Cork  included,  besides  the  present  county,  a  considerable  tract  in 
Kerry  and  Lim<*rick.  In  1172  Dermod  Mac-Carthy,  king  of  Cork, 
swore  fealty  to  King  Henry  II.,  but  broke  his  engagements,  and  the 
kins^dom  thus  forfeited  was  bestowed  by  King  fleniy  in  1177  on 
Robert  Fits-Stephen  and  Milo  de  Cogan.  The  city  of  Cork,  with  the 
cautred  adjoining,  was  reserved  to  the  king.  Fits-Oerald,  the 
eighth  earl  of  Desmond,  a  descendant  of  De  Cogan,  found  himself  in 
possession  of  almost  the  entire  kingdom  of  Cork ;  but  assuming  to 
himself  the  right  of  leyying  separate  ezactions  on  the  king's  subjects, 
after  the  Irish  manner,  he  was  attainted  of  treason  and  beheaded  at 
Drogheda,  15th  February  1467.  Qerald,  the  fifteenth  and  last  earl, 
possessed  territory  to  an  amount  almost  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
private  property  in  Ireland.  His  estates  extended  upwards  of  150 
miles  throughout  the  counties  of  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Lime- 
rick, and  comprehended  an  area  of  574,628  acres,  according  to  the 
rough  estimate  of  those  times,  the  calculation  seeming  to  have  refer* 
ence  only  to  profitable  land.  When  Simnel  and  Warbeck  endeavoured 
to  engage  the  English  people  in  favour  of  their  pretensions,  many  of 
the  Iridh  nobility  who  were  of  English  descent  left  their  estatss  in 
Ireland  in  order  to  render  assistance.  While  they  were  absent  in 
England  the  Irish  returned  from  their  fortresses  and  overran  the  new 
plantations. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  northern  rebellion  in  Elixabeth's  time, 
Cork  was  considered  the  fittest  place  for  an  attempt  in  favour  of  the 
Catholic  cause  under  the  auspices  of  King  Philip  of  Spain,  to  whom 
the  country  had  been  offered  by  Pope  Qregory  ZIII.  The  principal 
Irish  agent  in  bringing  about  the  invasion  was  James  Fitx-Maurice, 
the  brother  of  the  fifteenth  earl.  The  war  which  ensued  was  preda- 
tory and  sanguinary  on  both  sides,  and  lasted  till  November  1588, 
when  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  after  losing  all  his  casUes,  and  being  driven 
to  lark  for  months  together  in  the  woods,  was  put  to  death  by  one 
Kelly.  The  forfeited  estates  were  divided  into  seigniories,  and  granted 
to  English  adventurers.  Upwards  of  20,000  acres  fell  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who  had  been  active  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  In 
1602  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  conveyed  his  proportion  in  Cork  and  Water- 
ford  for  a  small  sum  to  Sii*  Richard  Boyle,  afterwards  earl  of  Cork. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1641  the  English  were  generally 
successful  in  retaining  th^  walled  towns  and  castles.  Lord  Ca^ehaven 
had  some  successes  on  the  other  side  in  1645,  taking  Mitchelstown, 
Liscttrrol,  Mallow,  Doneraile,  and  various  castles  north  of  the  Black- 
water  in  this  county ;  but  these  places  did  not  long  remain  in  his 
hands.  Two  important  engagements  took  place  in  the  county  in  1642 
and  1647,  in  both  of  which  the  Irish  were  defeated  About  1657 
Lord  Brogh  11  began  to  agitate  the  question  of  the  restoration,  which 
event  he  was  mainly  inf^trumental  in  bringing  about  in  1660 ;  he  was 
sub.'^equently  created  Lord  Onvry,  and  advanced  to  the  presidency  of 
Muuster.  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution  this  county  was  again  the 
theatre  of  a  desultory  but  sanguinary  series  of  conflicts  between  the 
native  Irish  of  the  rural  districts  and  the  militia  of  British  descent. 

The  antiquities  of  Cork  county  are  chiefly  military,  and  comprise 
some  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Ireland.  The  castle  of 
Kauturk,  built  by  M'Donogh,  Prince  of  Duhallow,  is  a  quadrangle  of 
120  feet  by  80  feet,  and  about  70  feet  in  height.  Lohort  castle, 
built  in  King  John's  reign,  is  a  massive  keep  80  feet  high.  Liscarrol 
cistle,  of  the  same  date,  is  already  noticed.  Blarney  castle,  built  by 
Cormack  McCarthy  in  1449,  is  still  a  fine  ruin,  though  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  original  building  is  now  standing  :  the  walls  are  18  feet 
thick,  and  the  great  tower  90  feet  high.  The  other  castles  still 
standing  in  the  county  are  very  numerous,  and  of  great  historical 
interest. 

Cork  county  lies  within  the  dioceses  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  Ross,  and, 
to  a  small  extent^  in  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  Cork  is  the  assize-town. 
The  county  jail,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  city,  is 
considered  the  most  perfect  institution  of  the  kind  in  Ireland. 
There  are  18  bridewells  in  the  other  principal  towns.  Quarter 
sessions  for  the  east  riding  are  held  at  Cork,  Fermoy,  Kanturk, 
Kinsale,  Mallow,  Midleton,  and  Youghal ;  for  the  west  riding  at 
Baudon,  Bantry,  Clonakilty,  Macroom,  and  Skibbsreen.  The  coimty 
infirmary  and  lunatic  asylum  are  at  Cork :  there  are  fever  hospitals 
at  Cork  and  15  other  towns,  and  71  dispensaries  in  the  county.  Cork 
city  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Cork  military  district :  there  are  17 
barrack  stations  in  the  county.  A  convict  establishment  commenced 
in  1847  is  maintained  on  Spike  Island.  The  constabulary  force 
numbers  in  all  647,  including  officers;  in  the  east  riding  there  are 
12  districts  with  79  stations ;  the  west  riding  has  8  districts  and  50 
stations.  The  east  riding  has  19,  and  the  west  riding  S3  stations 
of  the  coast-guard,  including  in  all  29  officers  and  246  men.  In 
1851  there  were  three  savings  banks  in  the  county — at  Cork,  Fermoy, 
and  Toughsl.  The  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November  20th, 
1851,  was  303,728^  Us.  7d. 

The  county  was  represented  in  the  Irish  Parliament  by  26 
members,  of  whom  two  were  returned  by  the  county,  two  by  the 
city  of  Cork,  and  two  each  by  the  boroughs  of  Kinsale,  Tougbal, 
Ijaudon,  Mallow,  Doneraile,  Rathcormack,  Midleton,  Charleville, 
Castlemartyr,  Baltimore,  and  Clonakilty.  With  the  exception  of 
Cork,  Bandon,  Mallow,  Kinsale,  and  Toughal,  these  boroughs,  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  lost  their  privilege  of  representation.  The  repre- 
sentation in  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  now  confined  to  two  mtmben 
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for  the  county  at  large,  two  for  Cork  city,  and  one  for  each  of  the 
boroughs  of  Youghal,  Bandon,  Miillow,  and  Kinsale. 

(Smith,  Hutory  of  the  Cauniy  c/  Cork ;  Cox,  HUlcry  of  Ireland  ; 
Ordnance  Survey  Map  ;  Thom,  iriih  Almanuie.) 

CORK,  Ireland,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borouch.  an  epis* 
copal  city,  a  county  in  itself,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is 
situated  In  51°  53'  N.  lai,  8"  20'  W-.  long.,  distant  166  miles  S.W. 
from  Dublin  by  the  Qreat  Southern  and  Western  railway.  The 
population  of  the  municipal  borough  in  1851  was  85,745,  besides 
4277  in  the  workhouse  and  other  public  institutions.  The  borough 
is  governed  by  16  aldermen  and  48  councillors,  one  of  whom  is 
mayor;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Pazliament.  The 
public  works  are  under  the  care  of  various  bodies  of  commissioners. 
Cork  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  28  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
of  169,828  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  167,450. 

The  dty  is  situated  on  the  river  Lee,  about  7  miles  above  the 
expansion  of  that  river  which  forms  the  land-locked  harbour  of  Cork. 
The  central  part  occupies  the  eastern  half  of  an  island  about  two 
miles  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth  at  the  widest  part,  formed 
by  the  north  and  south  channels  of  the  Lee.  The  remainder  of  the 
city  is  built  on  the  declivities  of  the  river  banks ;  the  northern 
section  extending  to  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  northward  with  a 
steep  ascent  along  the  leading  road  to  Mallow,  and  the  southern  lying 
along  a  gentle  slope  parallel  with  the  river.  The  name  of  the  city 
{Corcagh)  indicates  the  marshy  nature  of  the  site  on  which  it  is  built. 
The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water.  Among 
the  public  buildings  in  the  insular  part  of  the  city  are  the  custom- 
house, the  commercial  buildings,  the  county  club-house,  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  The  city  and  county  court-house,  erected  in 
1835,  at  a  cost  of  22,000^,  has  an  octostyle  Corinthian  portico, 
surmounted  by  colossal  emblematic  figures  of  Justice,  Law,  and  Mercy. 
The  columns,  which  are  30  feet  high  and  advanced  20  feet  in  fi'ont  of 
the  building,  rise  from  a  platform  7  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street. 

F^m  the  island  a  fine  approach  to  the  city  is  afforded  through 
Qreat  Gkorge-street  and  along  the  Western-road.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  city  are  the  city  jail,  and  extensive  barracks.  The 
church  of  St  Aime  Shandon  stands  on  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  and  as 
its  tower  rises  170  feet  high,  it  makes  a  oonspiouous  appearanoei 
On  the  south  side  of  the  river  are  the  com  exchange,  the  lunatic 
asylum,  the  cathedral,  the  Queen's  college,  and  the  county  jaiL  The 
cathedral  is  a  plain  oblong  building,  almost  wholly  of  modem 
erection.  A  pointed  doorway,  and  the  tower,  which  is  surmounted 
by  an  octagonal  spire,  are  the  principal  portions  of  the  old  building 
remaining.  The  diocesan  library  stands  to  the  east  of  the  cathedral. 
On  the  west  is  the  episcopal  palace,  and  to  the  west  of  this,  on  a 
bold  site  overlooking  the  gardens  and  promenades  of  Mardyke,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  south  channel  of  the  Lee,  stands  the 
Queen's  college.  The  northern  front,  extending  300  feet,  exhibits  a 
bold  elevation  in  the  later  English  style.  An  entrance  tower,  70  feet 
high,  and  an  examination  hall,  advanced  beyond  the  line  of  the 
fa9ade,  are  conspicuous  features.  The  interior  qimdraugle  is  cloistered 
on  two  sides.  The  material  of  the  building  is  gray  limestone.  Both 
branches  of  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the 
southern  channel,  are  quayed  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
city.  The  river  is  crossed  by  nine  bridges,  of  wliich  the  principal 
are  St.  Patrick's  bridge,  of  three  arches,  leading  to  St  Patrick's- 
street  from  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  and  Anglesey  bridge, 
of  cast  metal,  opposite  the  com  exchange,  with  a  drawbridge  to 
admit  vessels  to  the  upper  quays  of  the  south  branch  of  the  river. 
A  tract  of  240  acres  has  recently  been  reclaimed  from  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  laid  out  in  walks  and  carriage  drives  as  a  city  park. 

Besides  the  cathedral  there  are  in  Cork  six  parish  churches  and 
two  chapels  of  ease,  three  Roman  Catholic  parochial  chapels,  four 
monasteries,  and  two  nunneries,  each  having  a  chapel  attached ;  two 
chapels  for  Presbyterians,  four  for  Methodists,  two  for  Baptists,  one 
for  Independents,  and  one  for  Quakers.  Of  the  Roman  Catholic 
places  of  worship,  the  most  spacious  is  the  united  parish  chapel  of 
St  Mary's  and  St  Anne's,  Shandon,  which  serves  as  the  cathedral 
of  the  diocese.  It  is  externally  a  plain  building  in  the  later  English 
style,  but  very  richly  decorated  in  the  interior.  Brickfield  chapel  of 
ease  is  a  handsome  edifice  in  the  Grecian  style,  with  an  elegant 
portico  of  eight  columns  of  gray  marble,  and  a  Corinthian  cupola 
surmounted  by  figures  of  the  Apostles.  St.  Mary's  chapel,  on  Pope's 
Quay,  in  the  northern  division  of  the  city,  has  an  Ionic  portico  of 
six  columns.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  on  Charlotte's  Quay, 
adjoining  the  South  Mall,  erected  a  few  years  back  by  the  very  Rev. 
Theobald  Mathew,  the  celebrated  advocate  of  Temperance,  is  a  rich 
and  striking  specimen  of  the  pointed  gothic,  built  in  gray  limestone. 
The  front  has  an  open  portico  of  three  lofty  arches,  with  a  screen  of 
rich  tracery  in  the  centre  arch,  forming  a  porch.  The  building  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  aisles,  with  flying  buttresses.  The  spire  and 
tower,  which  are  of  light  and  graceful  proportions,  rise  to  a  height 
of  200  feet  The  cost  of  the  building  exceeded  20,0002.,  to  which 
Mr.  Mathew  contributed  10.0002. 

The  literary  and  scientific  institutions  are,  besides  the  Queen's 
College,  the  Royal  Cork  Institution,  incorporated  in  1807,  for 
"  diffusing  the  knowledge  and  facilitating  the  general  introduction  of 
improvements  in  arts  and  manufaetures,  especially  in  wrioulture;** 
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the  Cork  Library  Society ;  the  Hechaniea  Institute ;  the  Agricnltar&l, 
Horticultural,  and  Cnnerian  societies;  and  an  Art-Uuion.  The  Cork 
Institution  is  established  in  the  old  custom-house,  a  large  brick 
building  on  the  northern  branch  of  the  river,  where  there  is  a  library, 
an  observatory,  a  museum  of  physical  and  experimental  philosophy,  and 
a  gallery  of  casts  from  the  antique.  The  casts  in  the  museum  of  the 
institution  were  originally  presented  by  King  Oeoryire  IV.  to  the  Cofk 
Society  of  Arts.  This  society  was  for  a  time  eminently  successful, 
and  numbers  amimg  its  former  pupils  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists  of  the  day  in  painting  and  sculpture*  for  which  arte  the  Cork 
youths  are  considered  to  possess  a  natural  genius.  The  former  botanical 
ganlens  attached  to  the  Cork  Institution,  situated  on  the  south-eastern 
outskirts  of  the  city,  near  the  workhouse,  were  parchased  by  the  very 
Rev.  Mr.  Mathew,  and  have  been  converted  into  a  cemetery  on  the 
plan  of  that  of  Pdre  la  Chaise  at  Paris. 

Of  the  charitable  institutions  the  orinclpal  until  the  new  Poof  Law 
raperseded  it  was  the  Foundling  hospital,  originally  intended  as  A 
workhouse.  The  hospital  derived  its  income  from  a  tax  of  one 
shilling  per  ton  on  all  coals  that  came  into  the  harbour.  This  impost 
is  now  abolishfKl.  Skiddy's  almshouses,  BertridgH's  charity,  the  Blue- 
Coat  hospital,  and  Green-Coat  hospital,  are  charitable  foundntions  in 
which  relief  is  extended  solely  to  Protestants.  There  are  also  two 
infirmaries  and  a  Fever  hospital,  two  Lying-in  hospitals,  two  Houses  of 
Refuge  for  destitute  females,  a  g  -neral  «iiepen8ary,  and  a  number  of 
minor  charities  and  benevolent  institutions.  A  sum  of  80,000^  was 
in  1883  bequeathed  by  a  Mr.  Lapp  for  the  support  of  the  aged 
Protestant  poor  of  the  city. 

The  river  banks  from  a  distance  of  several  miles  above  the  city  to 
Cork  Harbour,  are  richly  planted  and  studdec*  with  villas.  The  scenery 
from  Cork  to  Passage  by  the  river  is  particularly  fine,  the  banks  on 
both  sides  being  continuously  occupied  with  the  ornamental  planting 
and  pleasure-grounds  of  a  series  of  villa  residences.  Blackrock  Castle, 
a  picturesque  tower  used  by  the  corporation  of  Cork  as  conservators 
of  the  river,  and  serving  as  a  lighthouse,  is  situated  about  four  miles 
below  the  city  On  the  Southern  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  surrounded 
by  scenery  of  great  luxuriance.  Below  Blackrock  Point  the  Lee 
forms  a  sheet  of  water  called  Lough  Mahon,  which  is  crossed  at  its 
narrowest  pArt  by  a  ferry  between  Passage  and  Great  Island,  and 
three  miles  farther  south  expands  into  the  noble  land-locked  harbour 
df  Cork.    The  northern  portion  of  the  basin  of  which  Cork  Harbour 

? roper  forms  only  a  portion,  is  occupied  by  Little  Island,  Foaty 
sland,  and  Great  Island,  separated  from  one  another  and  (on  all 
sides  but  the  south)  from  the  mainland  by  narrow  estuaries.  The 
expanse  of  deep  water  included  between  Great  Island  and  the  southern 
shore  of  the  basin  is  from  2  to  89  miles  from  north  to  sotith  by  from 
2  to  6  miles  from  east  to  west.  The  entrance  from  the  sea  is  2  miles 
long  and  three-quarters  of  a  n  ile  broad,  and  is  defended  by  Carlisle 
fort  at  the  eastern  entrance  and  Camden  fort  at  the  western  entrance. 
Spike  laland,  Rocky  Isknd,  and  Hawlbowline  Island  lie  on  the  western 
side  of  the  harbour,  and  are  occupied  respectively  by  a  convict  depdt 
and  strong  fortifications,  a  powder  magazine,  and  naval  and  ordnance 
stores  and  warehouses.  On  the  south  side  of  Great  Island,  over- 
looking the  inner  harbour,  is  Cove,  now  Queenstown.  Here  is 
unlimited  anchorage  for  the  largest  ships.  [Queekstown.]  Within 
the  last  few  years  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  vessels  of  600  tons  can  now  unload 
at  the  quays.  Belonging  to  the  port  are  140  pilots,  who  are 
under  the  cara  of  the  harbour  commissioners.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belont^lni?  to  the  port  on  December 
81st  I8d2  were: — Under  50  tons,  160  sailing  vessels,  tonnage  3672; 
above  50  tons  282,  tonnage  41,608 :  steam  vessels,  imder  50  tons  7, 
tonnage  214;  above  50  tons  16,  tonnage  4671.  The  number  and 
tonna^'c  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1852 
were  : — Costwise,  sailing  vessels,  inwards  1670,  tonnage  185,657 ;  out- 
wards 1266,  tonnage  84,465  :  steam  vessels,  inwards  249,  tonnage 
100,042;  outwards  255,  tonnage  102,145.  Colonial,  inwards  53 
vessels,  tonnage  14,888;  outwards  75,  tonnage  19,536.  Foreigti, 
inwards,  Britiah  vessels  202,  tonnage  89,675;  foreign  vessels  162, 
tonnage  87,988 :  outwards,  British  vessels  62,  tonnage  12,494 ;  foreign 
vessels  142,  tonnage  83,608. 

The  school  of  St.  Barr  is  supposed  to  have  first  drawn  inhabitants 
to  the  locality.  The  city  walls  were  built  by  the  Danes  in  the  9th 
eentui  y,  and  sf terwards  repaired  by  King  John.  About  1 620  Cork  was 
counted  the  fourth  city  of  Ireland,  being  inferior  both  to  Waterford 
and  Limeridt.  In  1690  it  endured  a  siege  conducted  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  with  a  force  of  about  10,000  foot  and  1200  hoi-se,  against 
Which  it  held  out  for  five  days.  The  city  has  increased  greatly  since 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  island  was  formerly  inter- 
sected by  numerous  canals,  which  have  been  arched  over  from  time 
to  time,  and  now  form  the  principal  modern  streets.  The  Grand 
Parade  was  thus  formed  in  1780;  Patrick-street  in  like  manner  in 
1783;  and  Nile-street  in  1795.  The  South  Mall,  the  best  street  in 
Cork,  and  Nelson's  Place,  had  a  similar  origin.  The  insular  appearance 
of  the  central  part  of  the  city  is  thus  in  great  measure  removed. 

The  enlargement  of  the  city  has  been  accompanied  by  the  gradual 
draining  and  reclaiming  of  the  adjoining  marshes.  These  improve- 
ments were  chiefly  effected  about  1720-30.  The  appearance  of  the 
city  is  somewhat  marrM  by  the  practice  of  weather-slating  the 


street  fronts  of  many  of  the  houses.  The  stone  generally  employed 
in  building  is  clay-slate  of  a  dark  colour. 

A  considerable  amount  of  trade  is  carried  on  in  Cork.  The  chief 
import  trade  is  that  of  timber,  of  which  the  annual  average  is  16,000 
tons.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  bacon,  butter,  com,  live 
stock,  provisions,  and  linen.  Cork  butter  holds  a  very  high  character 
in  the  market,  chiefly  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  superior  cooperage  of 
the  casks.  Manufisctures  of  gl  ^ss,  metal  castings,  gloves,  leather,  and 
wooUea  cloth  are  carried  on.  There  are  numerous  and  very  extensive 
distilleries  and  breweries,  and  a  large  manufacture  of  flour  meaL  The 
foreign  and  colonial  trade  is  principally  with  Portugal,  the  Meditt^r- 
ranean,  the  Baltic,  and  Canada.  The  amount  of  customs  duties  in 
1851  was  286,531/.  The  city  is  the  assise  town  for  the  county  of 
Cork  and  is  on  the  Hunster  circuit. 

The  see  of  Cork  is  in  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin  and  CasheL  The 
chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  chanter,  chancellor,  treasurer,  archdeacon^ 
and  12  prebendaries.  The  diocese  stretches  across  the  central  district 
of  the  eoimty  of  Cork,  and  includes  the  county  of  the  city.  It 
extends  in  length,  from  esst  to  west  74  miles,  and  from  north  to 
south  16  miles.  It  contains  88  parishes,  constituting  77  benefices. 
The  foundation  of  the  see  is  ascribed  to  St  BiuT|  about  the  beginning 
of  the  7th  century.  It  became  united  to  Cloyne  about  1464,  and  so 
contintied  tUl  1586,  when  together  with  Cloyne  it  was  annexed  to 
the  diocese  of  Ross.  In  1678,  these  dioceses  were  again  divided,  Cork 
and  Ross  going  together,  and  Cloyne  forming  a  separate  diocese.  By 
the  Act  8rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV.  a  87,  called  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act,  these  sees  again  became  united,  and  the  income  of  the  bishop 
was  fixed  at  2498/.  per  annum. 

{Ordnance  Survey  Map;  Smith,  ffistory  of  the  County  of  Cork/ 
Lewis,  Topographical  Dictionary;  Thom,  iriA  Almanac.) 

CORNOUAILLES,  a  county  in  Basse-Bretagne,  in  France,  of  which 
Quimper-Coi'entin  was  the  capital  It  comprised  the  dioceses  of 
Quimper  and  St -Pol-de-Leon,  and  is  now  divided  among  the  depart- 
ments of  C5tes-du-Nord,  Finistere,  and  Morbihan.  In  the  time  of 
Julius  Oeesar  this  district  was  inhabited  by  the  Curiosoliti  and  the 
OsismiL  The  name  some  derive  from  '  Cornu  GalliaB '  (extremity  of 
Gaul),  others  from  the  English  'Cornwall,'  whence  they  say  a  number 
of  the  ancient  Britons  emigrated  to  this  part  of  Bretagne. 

CORNUS.      fAYBTBOW.] 

CORNWALL,  an  English  county,  forming  the  south-west  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Gnsat  Britain.  The  form  of  the  county  approaches 
that  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which  a  line  about  70  mdea  long, 
drawn  east-north-east  and  west-south-west  from  Penlee  Point  at  the 
entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound  to  the  Land's  End,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  base ;  another  line  42  miles  long,  drawn  north-north-west  and 
south-south-east  from  Penlee  Point  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
county  as  the  perpendicular;  and  a  line  81  miles  long  drawn  north- 
east and  south-west  flx>m  the  last- mentioned  point  to  the  Land's  Ead 
as  the  hypothenuse.  Cornwall  lies  between  49*  66'  and  50"  56'  N.  lat, 
4**  7'  and  5**  42'  W.  long.  The  area  of  the  couuty,  exclusive  of  the 
Scilly  Isles,  is  1365  square  miles,  being  rather  le^s  than  the  area  of 
the  triangle  above  described.  The  population  of  Cornwall,  including 
the  Scilly  Islands,  was  855,558  in  1851,  being  259  perdont  to  a  square 
mile,  the  general  aversge  for  England  and  Wales  being  307  persons  to 
a  square  mile. 

The  only  county  with  which  Cornwall  is  conterminous  is  Devonshire, 
which  bounds  it  E.N.E. ;  on  all  other  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  the 
ocean.  The  north-west  coast  is  high  and  rocky.  Tracing  it  from 
the  border  of  Devonshire  it  runs  south  by  west,  and  forms  two  very 
shallow  bays  (Bude  Bay  and  VVideu)outh  Buy),  succeeded  by  the 
headlands  Dazard  Point,  Castle  Point,  Penkenner  Point,  and  Cam- 
beak.  From  Combcak  the  coast  runs  south-wtst  and  forms 
several  headlands,  Tintagel  Head  being  the  principal;  aud  several 
small  bays  as  ftir  as  Pentire  and  Stepper  Poiuts,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Alan  or  Camel,  the  entrance  of  which  forms  the  haven  uf 
Padstow.  A  few  miles  W.S.W.  from  these  is  Trevose  Head,  the 
most  prominent  headland  on  this  side  of  the  couuty :  this  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Constantine,  Watergate,  and  Towan  bays,  Towan  Head, 
Fidtal,  Cranstock,  and  Holywell  bays,  Penhale  Point,  Ligger  or  PeiTan 
Bay,  and  St  Ives'  Bay,  Gurnard's  Head,  Cape  Cornwall,  Polpry  and 
Peden-Mean-Due  Points,  the  last  of  which  is  less  than  a  mile  from  tl.o 
Land's  End.  The  geneml  direction  of  the  coast  from  Trevose  Head 
to  Cape  Cornwall  is  south-west;  from  Cape  Cornwall  to  the  Land's 
End  due  south.  Alon^  this  side  of  the  county  are  scattered  several 
islets  aud  insulated  rocks,  but  nothing  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  Off 
the  Land's  End  are  the  Scilly  Islands,  a  numerous  and  not  unim- 
portant group.    [Scilly  Islauds.] 

The  coast  from  Land's  End  to  Plymouth  Sound  is  marked  by 
bolder  promontories  and  deeper  bays,  and  has  more  frequent  interval.? 
of  low  and  shelviug  beach.  From  the  Land's  End  to  Mount's  Bay 
the  coast  forms  a  line  convex  to  the  ocean,  broken  by  a  number  of 
small  headlands  with  intervening  coves.  Mount's  Bay  takes  its  name 
from  St.  Michael's  Mount,  a  remarkable  insulated  rock  opposite  the 
town  of  Marazion,  and  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway 
over  the  sands ;  Cuddan  Point  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
bay.  From  Cuddan  Point  the  coast  runs  south-east  to  the  Lizard, 
the  most  southern  point  of  England  :  and  thence  turning  north-east 
forms  the  headlands  of  Innia  Head,  Black  Head,  Chynals  Pointy 
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Dnnna  Point,  Nura  Pointy  Rosemullion  Head,  and  Pendannia  Point, 
which  last  two  form  the  extremities  of  Folmofuth  Bay.  Between 
l^are  Point  and  RoaemuUion  Head  ia  the  wide  SMtuary  of  the  Helford 
River.  Between  Pendennis  Point  and  Zone  or  St.  Anne's  l^oint  (the 
next  important  headland)  is  the  wide  soatuary  of  the  Fal,  known  by 
the  name  of  Carrick  Road,  of  which  Falmouth  harbour  and  St.  Hawes 
harbour  are  branches.  From  Zone  Point  the  coast  still  runs  north- 
east to  Oreber  Head,  forming  Qerrans,  Verryan,  Mevagiasey,  St. 
Anatell,  and  St.  Blazey  bays,  with  the  intervening  headlands  Pennare 
Point,  Dodman  or  Dead  man  Point  (879  feet  high),  Chapel  Point,  and 
the  Black  Head.  From  Greber  Head  the  coast  runs  east  to  the  Rame 
Head  and  Peulee  Point  (which  is  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Bound), 
formiug  Looe  and  Wfaitesand  bays.  The  rocka  and  islets  along  this 
coast  are  too  unimportant  to  require  notice. 

Lauuoeston,  which  has  commonly  been  considered  as  the  county 
town,  is  ou  the  eastern  border  of  the  county ;  but  Bodmin,  which  has  a 
better  title,  is  more  central :  it  is  about  210  miles  W.S.W.  from  London 
in  a  direct  line,  or  234  miles  by  the  road  through  Salisbury  and  Exeter. 

Sarfciee,  Hydrography ^  Communicaimu,  disc, — From  the  central 
part  of  Cornwall,  which  is  the  highest,  the  land  slopes  towards  the 
Bt;a  on  each  side.  The  whole  surface  of  the  county  is  irregular.  The 
gi-eat  poat-roacis  pass  over  the  central  high  ground,  from  which,  being 
for  the  most  part  waste  moorland,  travellers  are  led  to  form  a  more 
uafavoumble  opinion  of  the  soil  than,  taken  altogether,  it  deserves ; 
for  in  many  parts  it  is  pleasingly  diversified  by  hill  and  dale ;  some 
of  the  valleys  are  beautifully  picturesque,  presenting  com  and  mea- 
dow loni,  wood,  and  water.  On  the  north  coast  the  land  is  generally 
high  with  short  narrow  valleys ;  on  the  south  coast  the  TaUeys  are 
wider.  The  central  ridge  approaches,  on  the  border  of  Devonshire, 
the  north-western  coast ;  the  streams  that  flow  from  its  south-east 
sitle  have  consequently  a  longer  course,  and  are  the  most  considerable 
in  the  county.  The  height  of  some  of  the  hills  is  considerable,  but 
they  have  not  generally  striking  or  picturesque  forms,  except  where 
they  extend  down  to  the  coast  and  form  abrupt  headlands,  as  at 
Tinta^el,  Cape  Cornwall,  and  the  Laud's  End.  The  elevations  which 
rise  above  800  feet  are : — Brown  Willy,  at  the  source  of  the  river 
Fowey,  1868  feet;  Rough  Tor,  near  Camelford,  1296  feet;  Sharp- 
point  Tor,  1200  feet;  Trewartha  Tor,  1050  feet;  liennaclew  Down, 
1124  feet;  Temple  Tor,  near  Temple,  900  feet;  Tober  Tor,  near  the 
Jamaica  Inn,  1127  feet,  and  several  others  of  neaily  equal  height 
belong  to  the  range  of  which  Brown  Willy  i^  the  highest  point; 
Caradon  Hill,  north  of  Li^keari,  1208  feet;  Kit  Hill,  on  Uiugston 
Down,  near  Callington,  1067  feet ;  Hensbarrow  Down,  north-west  of 
St.  Austell,  1034  feet;  Cadon  Barrow,  near  Tintagel,  1011  fset; 
Carumarth,  8outh<eajit  of  Redruth,  849  feet;  Carnuienelea,  Cam- 
Heueiis,  or  Cambonellis,  south  of  Redruth,  822  feet ;  and  Caraminnis, 
south'west  of  St.  Ives,  805  feet 

The  piiucipal  rivers  of  Cornwall  are  the  Tamer,  with  its  tributaries ; 
the  Fawey,  or  Fo^ey ;  tho  Ful ;  the  Alan ;  the  Seaton;  the  Looe ;  the 
Hel,  or  Helford  ;  and  th^  Heyl.  The  Tanur  rises  by  Moorwinstow, 
in  the  moors  which  form  the  north-ea^t  point  of  the  county  and  ex- 
tend into  Devonshire,  and  flows  south-south-east  into  Plymouth  Sound, 
forming  almost  throughout  iu  entire  course  the  boundary  between 
Cornwall  and  Devonphira.  It  has  some  small  tributaries  called  the 
Deer,  the  CUw,  the  Werington,  the  Atteiy,  the  Lyd,  and  the  Inny. 
Below  the  junction  of  the  inny  the  course  of  the  Tamer,  hitherto 
tolerubly  straight,  becomes  mure  sinuous,  especially  where  it  skiiiw 
the  base  of  Hingston  Down.  The  bed  of  the  river  then  widens  and 
it  beoomes  an  sestuary,  or  tide-water.  Near  its  mouth  it  receives  the 
Tavy  from  Dartmoor  forest,  aud  the  Lynher  or  St.  German's  River 
from  the  downs  between  Lanncestou  and  Boilmin.  The  whole  coui'se 
of  the  Tamer  is  about  59  miles ;  it  is  tidal  for  about  19  miles.  The 
Fawey,  or  PtAocyt  rises  ou  the  east  side  of  Brown  Willy,  to  the  right 
of  the  high  road  from  Launceston  to  Bodmin.  It  flows  south-south- 
east for  several  miles,  and  then  turning  westward  receives  on  the 
right  the  rivers  St  Neot's  and  Warle^gan,  besides  a  number  of 
brooks :  it  theu  turns  south,  and  passiug  Loetwithiel  falls  into  the 
sea  at  the  borough  of  Fowey.  It  is  not  navigable  above  the  point  to 
where  the  tiile  flows.  Its  whole  leni^th  is  about  80  miles  ;  the  tide 
flows  about  6  miles  up—^formerly  it  flowed  higher.  The  Alan,  or 
Camd  (that  is,  the  Crooked  River)  ristts  near  Davidstow,  about  8  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Camelford,  and  flows  south  by  west  past  Camelford,  after- 
waids  to  the  south-west,  then  north-west  to  Padstow,  a  little  below 
which  it  falls  into  the  Bristol  Channel  between  Pentire  Point  and 
Tnvose  Head,  on  the  north-west  coast  Its  whole  course  is  about  29 
miles,  of  which  about  ^  milesn&re  navigable.  The  mouth  of  the  Camel 
forms  a  harbour  for  ships  of  200  tons.  The  Pal  rises  in  Tregoss  Moor, 
near  the  high  road  from  Bodmin  to  Tnu'o,  and  flows  south  or  south  by 
west  to  OrHmpouud  and  Tregony,  receiving  in  its  course  the  water  of 
a  numbcr'of  brooks.  From  Tregony  it  flows  south-west  5  or  6  miles 
into  the  Mopus  Road,  formed  by  the  waters  of  St.  Clement's  Creek, 
which  rises  near  St  Michael  or  ISt  Mitchell  and  flows  south  by  west, 
and  of  the  rivers  St  Allen,  Kenwin,  and  another,  which  meet  at 
Truro  just  before  they  join  St  Clement's  Creek.  From  its  junction 
with  the  Mopus  Road  the  Fal  flows  southward  into  Carrick  or  Carreg 
Road,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  river  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Redruth.  Falmouth  Harbour  is  an  inlet  of  Carrick  Road  on  the 
west  side ;  St  Mawes  Harbour  is  another  inlet  on  the  east  Road.  The 


whole  course  of  the  Fal  is  about  20  miles,  of  which  nearly  half  is 
tide  water.  Carrick  Road,  with  its  inlets,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  Qreat  Britain.  The  Seaton  and  the  Loot  are  two  small 
rivers  rising  not  far  from  Liskeard  and  flowing  south  into  the  sea ; 
the  Seaton  on  the  east  and  the  Looe  on  the  west  of  the  town  of 
Liskeard.  The  Seaton,  which  is  the  longer  of  the  two,  is  rather  more 
than  10  miles  long.  The  Looe,  which  falls  into  the  sea  between  the 
towns  of  East  Looe  and  West  Looe,  is  joined  near  its  outfall  by  th« 
Black  Looe.  The  tide  flows  for  a  short  distance  up  both  these  streams. 
Another  river  of  nearly  similar  name  (the  Loo)  which  runs  by  Huston, 
forms  a  lake  or  pool  immediately  below  that  towu.  The  Hd,  or 
HeLford,  is  a  small  river,  I'emarkable  only  for  its  large  ssstuary,  which 
penetrates  about  4  or  6  miles  inland,  nearly  h^lf  the  length  of  the 
river.  The  mouth  of  the  Hel  is  between  Nare  Point  and  Rose  uuUion 
Point,  near  Falmoutli.  The  river  Heyl,  which  falls  into  St  Ives*  Bay, 
is  about  as  long  as  the  Hel,  and  has  also  a  lar.;e  estuary.  The 
a?atuary  of  the  Hel  forms  a  haven  for  vessels  of  200  tons ;  that  of  tha 
Heyl,  owing  to  a  bar  at  the  mouth,  is  accessible  only  to  slbopd  of 
not  more  than  1 00  tons  burden. 

Cornwall  has  three  navigable  canalsi  The  Bude  and  Holsworthy 
Canal,  part  of  the  course  of  which  is  in  this  county,  runs  eastward 
from  Bude  Haven  to  near  the  channel  of  the  Tamer,  from  which  point 
the  Bude  and  Launceston  Canal  branches  off  to  the  south-south-east 
to  Launceaton.  The  chief  obj<*ct  of  these  canals  is  to  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  Welsh  coal,  and  the  carrying  of  shelly  sand  from  the 
coast  to  the  interior  to  be  used  as  manure.  The  Liskeard  and  Looe 
Canal  runs  south  from  Liskeard  to  tbe  sastuary  of  the  river  Liioe, 
and  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  trausport  of  timber,  coal,  manure, 
and  the  mineral  products  of  the  district 

The  mail  road  from  London  to  Falmouth  passes  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  oounty,  entering  it  by  Poulston  bridge,  over  the  Tamer, 
not  far  from  Launceston,  and  running  south-west  by  Launceston, 
Bodmin,  and  Truro.  Here,  and  farther  south,  several  branch  roada 
strike  off  and  afterwards  re-unite  with  the  main  road,  which  proceeds 
to  the  Land's  End.  Another  road  from  London  by  Exeter  and 
Tavistock  crosses  the  Tamer  at  New  bridge,  and  runs  south-weat  by 
Callington,  Liskeard,  and  Loetwithiel,  St  Austell,  and  Qrampound,  to 
Truro.    The  mail-coach  roads  are  very  good. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  dte. — The  rooks  which  predominate  in  Cornwall 
are  among  the  lowest  in  the  arrangement  of  the  strata  of  our  island, 
and  belong  to  the  primitive  aud  transition  classes.  The  high  land 
whioh  occupies  the  centre  of  this  peninsular  county,  and  extends 
from  between  Launceston  and  Bodmin  on  the  north-east  to  the  Laud's 
End  on  the  south-west,  is  composed  of  granite,  which  in  several 
extensive  districts  rises  to  the  surface.  Occasional  veins  or  shoots 
from  this  granite  formation  penetrate  northward  and  southwanl  into 
the  superincumbent  strata;  but  they  do  not  generally  extend  far 
from  the  principal  massea  of  granite ;  they  are  frequently  insulated. 
The  granite  of  Cornwall  oontaine  numerous  met-ildo  veins,  both  of 
copper  and  tin.  It  ia  liable  to  decomposition,  to  which  cause  is 
ascribed  the  existence  of  a  tract  of  loose  white  kaolin  or  porcelain 
earth,  some  miles  in  extent,  near  St  Stephen's,  between  Bodmin  and 
Qrampound,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  granite  range :  this  kaolin 
is  sent  to  Worcestershire  for  use  in  the  porcelain  manufacture.  The 
decomposition  of  granite  has  probably  formed  those  singular  pheno- 
mena which  were  once  generally  regarded  as  Druidical  relics,  the 
Logan  Stone,  Cheese-wring,  ftc  St  Michael's  Mount,  in  Mount's  Bay, 
ia  chiefly  composed  of  granite  split  into  irregular  masses.  Qranite  is 
termed  by  the  Cornish  miners  *  grouan.' 

The  rock  commonly  reposing  on  the  granite  is  the  '  killas  *  of  the 
miner,  the  grauwacke  of  the  geologists.  (De  la  Bechc.)  Orauwacke, 
indeed,  forms  the  principal  rock  of  CornwalL  On  the  south  or  south- 
east side  of  the  granite  formation,  the  strata  dip  south-east  at  an 
angle  of  about  70  degrees :  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gmuite  forma- 
tion the  dip  is  nearly  north  east  Tne  killas  is  traversed  by  veins  or 
dykes  of  granitic  and  felspar  porphyry,  termed  by  the  miners  *  Elvan.' 
These  dykes  (or  ehannels  in  the  language  of  the  miners)  are  rart- ly 
found  in  the  granite;  their  general  direction  on  the  surfitce  is, 
accoi'ding  to  Mr.  Qreenough's  Qeological  Map,  and  the  Geological  Map 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  north-east  and  south-west ;  they  vary  from  a 
few  fiathoms  to  50  and  even  80  fathoms  in  thickness;  and  in  some 
oases  are  continuous  through  a  long  tract  of  oountiy.  The  metallic 
veins,  both  of  tin  and  copper,  commonly  pass  througn  them,  but  are 
for  the  most  part  narrower  when  in  the  Elvan  ihaa  when  in  the 
superincumbent  and  subjacent  rocksi  Roofing-slate  is  quarried  in 
the  kill  as  formation  near  Tintagfl  Head.  The  metallic  veins 
which  contain  c«.*pper  0|:  tin,  or  both,  run  usually  east  and  west,  and 
penetrate  both  the  granite  and  clay-slate ;  those  which  contain 
lead,  silver,  cobalt,  or  antimony,  run  north  and  south,  with  little 
exception,  and  are  believed  to  be  always  in  the  clay-slate. 

The  Lisai^d  Head  is  composed  of  mica^slate,  whioh  however 
occupies  a  very  limited  area ;  the  neighbouring  country  is  composed 
of  hornblende  and  diallage  rocks,  bnt  chiefly  of  serpentine.  Ke«r  the 
Lizard  are  veins  of  soap-stone,  which,  when  first  raised,  is  so  soft  that 
it  may  be  kneaded  like  dough,  but  becomes  friable  after  being  exposed 
to  the  air ;  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelaia.  The  serpentine 
incloses  and  passes  into  asbestos,  and  Email  quantities  ''  ''' 
copper  have  been  found  in  it 
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Tbin  beda  of  limestone  are  foiinil  in  Cornwall,  alteniatiiig  with 
killas,  or  grauwacke;  it  is  of  a  blue  colour,  and  contains  veins  of  calca- 
reous spar.  Trappeau  rocks  are  associated  in  small  quantities  with 
the  grauwacke,  and  also  with  the  carbonaceous  rocks,  which  fonn  the 
nortib-eastem  extremity  of  the  county.  Copper  and  tin  are  the  moat 
important  minerals  of  Coi*nwall.  The  extent  of  the  metalliferous 
veins  as  well  as  the  depth  to  which  they  extend  are  unknown :  no 
miner  has  yet  seen  the  end  or  bottom  of  a  vein.  Their  width  varies 
much,  from  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper  to  30  feet;  but  they  are 
usually  from  1  to  8  feet  in  thickness.  The  ores  of  copper  or  tin 
do  not  often  occur  together  in  the  same  vein  at  any  great  depth.  If 
tin  be  divoovered  first,  it  sometimes  disappears,  after  sinking  100  feet 
more,  nnd  is  succeeded  by  copper;  in  others,  tin  is  found  to  the  depth 
of  1000  feet  beneath  the  surface,  almost  without  a  trace  of  copper;  if 
copper  be  first  discovered,  it  is  very  rarely  if  ever  succeeded  by  tin. 
It  is  seldom  that  either  ore  is  found  nearer  to  the  surface  than  80  or 
100  feet.  If  a  copper  vein  meets  one  of  tin,  it  usually  passes  through 
it,  and  heaves  it  out  of  its  course.  The  veins  not  metalliferous 
usually  pass  through  the  tin  and  copper  veins,  or  lodes,  as  they  are 
termed  :  these  non-metalliferous  veins  have  their  oourse  usually  north 
and  south. 

The  copper  and  tin  mines,  excepting  some  mines  chiefly  of  tin 
near  Callington,  are  south-west  of  the  rivers  Alan  and  Fowey.  The 
chief  mining  dbtrict  extends  from  St.  Agnes  on  the  north  coast  by 
Bedruth  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Helston  and  Marazion ;  and  some 
mines  we  worked  west  of  Marazion.  St.  Austell  is  in  the  centre  of 
another  but  less  extensive  mining  district  near  the  south  coast. 

The  leiid  mines  of  Cornwall  are  not  numerous,  though  the  ore  has 
been  dlRcuvered  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  Silver  ores  have  been 
obtained  from  several  mines  in  Cornwall,  chiefly  in  lodes  or  cross 
courses  in  the  grauwacke.  In  Herland  mine,  near  Gwinnear,  silver 
had  in  1839  been  raised  to  the  value  of  80002. ;  at  Dalooath  mine  to 
about  2000^  ;  while  at  Wheale  Duchy,  near  CallingtoUi  which  is  new 
granite,  and  at  the  10  fathom  level,  a  course  of  silver  ores  accompanied 
by  native  silver  occurred  for  3  fathoms  in  length,  yielding  about 
2002.  per  fathom.  (De  la  Beche.)  Qold  has  been  found  in  the  tin 
streams.  Iron  ore  is  also  obtained,  and  shipped  to  Wales.  Zinc, 
antimony,  cobalt,  and  arsenic  are  procured,  as  well  as  some  other  of 
the  semi-metala    Freestone  of  different  qualities  is  quarried. 

The  quantity  of  copper  oro  sold  at  the  public  ticketings  during  17 
years,  1833*49,  amounted  to  2,499,782  tons  of  21cwt,  computed  to 
yield  in  all  195,793  tons  of  fine  copper;  the  total  value  in  money 
being  reckoned  at  14,456,6002.  These  figures  give  a  yearly  average  of 
147,046  tons  ore,  11,517  tons  fine  copper,  and  850,3882.  in  money 
value.  The  average  per  centage  of  copper  obtained  during  the 
whole  period  was  7  j| ;  the  highest  average  w^s  8y^  in  1849 ;  the  lowest 
was  7<i^v  in  1842.  The  ore  is  purchased  by  eight  firms  in  South  Wales; 
one  house,  that  of  WiUiams  and  Co.,  purchased  in  1849  ore  to  the 
amount  of  35,126  tons,  and  the  value  of  204,7482.  The  total  amount 
of  lead  ore  raised  in  Cornwall  during  the  year  1848  was  10,494  tons; 
from  which  the  quantity  of  lead  smelted  was  6614  tona 

In  summing  up  his  notice  of  the  mineral  produce  of  the  district, 
Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche  observes,  "  If  we  estimate  the  value  of  the 
metals  annually  i-aised  in  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  at  about 
10,597,0002.,  and  consider  that  of  this  sum  the  iron  amounts  to 
8,000,0002.,  the  value  of  the  remaining  metals  would  be  2,597,0002., 
of  which  Cornwall  and  Devon  would  furnish  about  1,840,0002.,  or 
more  than  one  half,  leaving  1,257,0002.  for  the  value  of  all  the  metals, 
with  the  exception  of  iron,  raised  in  other  parts  of  the  united  kingdom. 
The  two  great  metallic  products  of  this  district  are  copper  and  tin ; 
of  the  former  it  yields  one-third,  and  of  the  latter  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  supply  of  copper  and  tin  furnished  by  the  British  Islands  and 
all  the  countries  of  tne  continent  of  Europe." 

(De  la  Becbe,  'Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,'  &c.; 
'  Transactions  of  Geological  Society;' '  Transactions  of  Geological  Society 
of  Cornwall;'  Boase,  'Treatise  on  Primaxy  Geology;'  Ox>dnance  Sur- 
vey; Greenough,  and  Society  for  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
Geological  Maps.) 

ClimtUtf  SffU. — Cornwall  being  situated  between  two  seas,  is  more 
subject  to  variations  of  weather  than  most  other  counties ;  the  moun- 
tains attracting  the  clouds,  charged  with  moisture,  which  the  prevident 
west  winds  bring  from  the  Atlantia  From  this  cause,  the  harvest 
is  not  in  general  so  early  as  in  the  more  inland  counties,  which  are  in 
a  more  northern  latitude  by  two  or  three  degrees.  The  soil  of  the 
mountainous  districts  is  exti^emely  barren  and  unproductive ;  but  in  a 
few  of  the  vales  a  tolerably  rich  soil  is  found,  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  com,  roots,  and  artificial  grasses.  The  substratum  of  the 
whole  county  being  rocky,  nnd  slate  being  the  predominating  rock, 
the  surface  consists  chiefly  of  an  argillaceous  eartli  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  slate,  mixed  with  various  portions  of  vegetable 
matter  accumulated  in  the  course  of  ages.  The  soil  is  loose  and 
porous.  The  most  fertile  lands  are  found  from  Endellion  to  St 
Colombo,  on  the  north  coa»t,  in  the  peninsula  which  terminates  in  the 
Lizard  Point,  the  neighboui  Lood  of  Buryan  and  St  German's,  the 
lauds  n<  ar  the  Fowey,  imd  a  great  nart  of  the  hundred  of  Stratton. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Cornwall  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  ' 
growth  of  potatoes,  of  which  two  abundajit  crops  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced in  one  season,  an  early  crop  taken  up  in  June,  nnd  a  second  in 


October.  The  principal  cattle  in  Cornwall  are  of  the  Devonnhxre 
breed.  The  old  Cornish  breed,  which  viraa  a  small  black  mountain 
breed,  is  nearly  extinct,  as  are  likewise  the  small  Cornish  sheep  :  they 
have  been  superseded  by  better  breeda 

The  county  is  rather  bare  of  trees.  Many  proprietors  however 
have  planted  on  a  large  scale ;  and  some  forest-trees  rear  their  heads 
on  many  eminences,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  laoe  of  the 
country. 

In  the  mining  districts  the  land  is  naturally  barren;  but  many 
spots  are  cultivated  by  the  miners,  to  whom  small  jmtches  of  barren 
soil  have  been  let  at  a  low  rent,  on  oondition  of  their  building 
habitations  for  themselves  and  families. 

Dtrtnofis,  Towns,  ^e. — Cornwall  was  formerly  divided  into  seven 
hundreds — Conarton,  Fawiton,  Pawton,  Rialton,  Stratton,  Tlbesta  or 
Tibestema,  and  Winneton  or  Winnenton.  There  are  now  nine  hun- 
dreds :  Stratton  hundred  and  East  hundred,  on  the  east  along  the 
bank  of  the  Tamer ;  Lesnewth  and  West  hundreds,  to  the  west  of 
these ;  Trigg  hundred,  to  the  west  of  Lesnewth ;  Pyder  and  Powder 
hundreds,  west  of  Trigg  and  West  hundreds;  and  Penwith  and 
Kerrier  at  the  western  end  of  the  county. 

The  number  of  parishes  in  the  coimty  is  about  205.  The  number 
of  market  towns  is  86,  namely : — St.  Agnes,  St.  Austell,  St  Blazcy, 
Bodmin,  Boscastle,  Bossinst,  Callington,  Cambome,  Camslford, 
St.  Columb  Major,  St  Daye,  Falmouth,  Fowey,  St  Gbrmasb^ 
Grampoimd,  Hslbton,  St.  Ivbs,  Launcsbton,  Libkeabd,  East  Looe, 
West  Looe,  Lostwithiel,  Marazion,  St  Mawes,  Mevagissey,  Padstow, 
Penrtn,  Penzance,  Polperro,  Redruth,  Saltash,  Stratton,  Tregony, 
Truro,  Tywardreath,  Wadebridge.  The  places  printed  in  smidl 
capitals  are  noticed  in  distinct  articles;  tne  remainder,  with  the 
small  sea-port  tovm  of  Hayle,  and  a  few  of  the  more  important 
villages,  we  notice  here;  the  population  is  that  of  1851. 

St»  Affnea,  on  the  north-west  coast  ^^  miles  W.S.W.  from  Bodmin, 
population  of  the  parish  6674,  being  a  decrease  since  1841  of  1081, 
occasioned  by  the  less  prosperous  state  of  the  mines  and  by  emigra- 
tion. St  Agnes  is  a  small  town,  in  a  district  which  contains  numerous 
mines.  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday.  There  is  a  harbour  at 
Trevenaunce,  in  this  parish ;  the  pilchard  fisheiy  has  been  established 
here  since  the  banning  of  the  present  century.   There  are  Dissenting 

S laces  of  worship,  and  a  Free  school.  Opie,  the  painter,  was  bom  at 
t  Agnes.  St  Agnes  Beacon  is  on  a  pyramidal  hill  near  the  town, 
621  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  is  formed  out  of  an  ancient 
cairn  or  tumulus,  and  was  used  as  a  beacon  during  the  alarm  of 
invasion  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

St,  BUuey,  anciently  called  Landreth,  9  nulee  S.  from  Bodmin: 
population  of  the  parish  3570.  The  town  has  increased  of  late  in 
consequence  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  mines  in  the  vicinity.  St 
Blasey  was  in  1845  made  a  perpetual  curacy.  The  church  has  been 
rebuilt  There  are  in  the  town  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters,  and 
a  National  school  The  public  buildings  are  a  market-house  and  a 
post-office.  Near  St  Blazey  is  the  Ti*effi<ey  viaduct,  a  remarkable 
granite  structure,  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  late  Mr.  Trefirey,  carry- 
ing across  the  valley  of  Carmiers  a  railway  and  a  stream  for  mining 
purposes.     The  stream  flows  in  a  passage  under  the  roadway. 

BotetuUe  (which  name  is  a  corruption  of  Bottreux  Castle)  is  situ- 
ated on  a  steep  hill  on  the  north-west  coast,  not  far  from  Tintagel 
Head,  19  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Bodmin :  population  of  the  parishes 
in  which  the  town  is  situated,  Forrabury  379,  and  Minster  479. 
Boscastle  is  a  poor  little  place,  but  in  a  very  romantic  situation.  It 
has  a  weekly  market  There  is  a  pier,  to  which  vessels  come  with 
coals.  The  harbour  is  very  much  exposed  to  boisterous  seaa.  Near 
the  market-place  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  church  or  chapeL 
During  summer  the  Boscastle  fishermen  capture  numerous  seals. 

CcUUnfftoUf  population  of  the  parish  2146,  is  22  miles  K.  from 
Bodmin.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  low  and  impleasant,  at  the 
foot  of  Kingston  Down ;  the  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the 
church,  ai-e  mean  and  unimportant ;  the  houses  are  chiefly  arranged 
in  one  broad  street  The  church  was  erected  or  rebuilt  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century,  by  Nicholas  de  Asheton  or  Assheton,  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  who  was  buried  here.  In  the 
churchyard  is  an  ancient  sculptured  cross.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  Dissenters.  A  market  is  held  on  Wednesdays  for  com 
and  provisions.  Several  extensive  mines  are  worked  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Callington  was  the  last  town  in  Cornwall  admitted  to  the 
right  of  sending  members  to  Parliament,  not  having  acquired  that 
privil^e  till  1585.  It  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 
kit  Hill  (1067  feet  high),  which  rises  immediately  above  Callington, 
afibi-da  from  its  summit  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  west  of 
England. 

•  Camborne,  population  of  the  town  6547,  is  28  miles  S.W.  from 
Bodmin,  in  the  midst  of  the  mining  districts.  The  town  is  neatly 
built  The  church  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  granite  churches  of  this 
county,  built  in  the  perpendicular  English  style ;  it  has  a  tower,  and 
contains  a  carved  pulpit  of  wood,  and  an  altar-piece  of  Sienna  marble. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  diflerent  classes  of  Methodifeta.  The 
market,  established  in  1802,  is  considerable ;  it  is  held  on  Saturday  ; 
the  market-bouse  was  built  by  Lord  De  Duustanville. 

St,  Daye,  population  of  the  parii^h  of  Gweuuap,  in  which  the  town 
is  situatfHi,  10,465,  is  26  miles  N.W.  from  Bodmin,  and  about  2  miles 
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E.N.E.  from  Redruth.  It  appears  to  havefalluu  much  into  decay :  of  late 
years  it  has  recovered,  owing  to  the  extenaion  of  mining  operations. 
There  was  formerly  a  chapel,  which  is  aaid  to  have  been  much  resorted 
to  by  pilgrims  in  former  days,  and  from  the  resort  of  these  pilg^rims 
arose  a  market,  which  was  afterwards  given  up.  The  market  now 
held  on  Saturdays  for  butchers'  meat  and  other  provisions,  was 
established  some  years  since  for  the  benefit  of  the  miners.  A  new 
chapel  was  consecrated  at  St.  Daye  in  1828.  There  is  near  St  Daye 
a  curious  amphitheatre  of  rude  construction,  called  Gwennap  Pit, 
supposed  to  have  been  of  British  origin ;  it  was  selected  by  We^ey  as 
a  place  for  public  preaching,  and  is  still  used  by  his  followers  at  some 
of  their  anniversaries. 

Fovfey,  population  of  the  parish  1606,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Fowey,  near  its  mouth,  about  11  miles  S.  by  £.  from  Bodmin. 
The  scenery  around  this  town  is  very  picturesque.  The  rocks  about 
Polruan,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  rise  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  are  broken  into  rude  cliffs  and  bold  promontories.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  haven  are  the  ruins  of  two  square  stone  forts  or 
blockhouses,  one  on  each  side,  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  to 
protect  the  entrance.  The  harbour  is  commodious ;  it  is  now  defended 
by  two  modem  batteries,  and  by  a  fort  called  St.  Catherine,  which 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  town  is  built  in  a  very 
8trRgp:IiDg  manner,  the  houses  extend  a  considerable  way  along  the 
haven,  and  the  streets  are  so  narrow  and  full  of  angles  as  to  be  almost 
impaf«6able  for  carriages.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  of  stone.  The 
^  church  is  a  spacious  and  lofty  fabric  of  the  perpendicular  style.  A 
chapel  called  St.  Catherine's  Chapel,  which  gave  name  to  St.  Cathe- 
rine's Hill,  existed  here  iu  Leland  s  time.  There  is  a  spacious  market- 
house  with  a  town-hall  over  it.  A  public  walk  overlooks  the  town  and 
harbour.  The  chief  business  of  Fowey  consists  in  catching  and  curing 
pilchards,  in  which  many  vessels  are  employed.  Fowey  is  a  corporate 
town  ;  the  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  eight  aldermen, 
and  a  town-clerk.  This  town  sent  members  to  Parliament  from  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832.  There  is  a  market  on  Saturday.  There  are  two  Free  schools, 
and  an  almshouse  for  eight  poor  widows.  The  harbour  is  safe,  and 
has  excellent  anchorage.  The  townsmen  of  Fowey  acquired  wealth 
by  feats  of  war  and  piracy  in  the  wars  of  Edward  I.  and  III.,  and 
Henry  Y.,  and  their  wealth  enabled  them  to  increase  the  commerce 
of  tlie  town  to  a  great  extent  Fowey  furnished  47  ships  to  the  fleet 
of  Edward  III.  before  Calais,  being  more  than  any  other  port  in 
England,  and  770  men,  a  number  second  only  to  the  number  furnished 
by  the  port  of  Yarmouth .  The  French  burnt  the  town  in  1457. 
When  peace  was  made  between  England  and  France  in  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.,  the  Fowey  men  still  kept  up  hostilities,  for  which  the 
king  ordered  their  fleet  to  be  confiscated.  Fowey  also  distinguished 
itself  against  the  Armada  in  1588,  and  the  fact  is  recorded  by  a 
painting  in  the  church.  Place  House,  the  seat  of  the  Tre^Bfrey  fiunily, 
is  at  Fowey. 

Grampound,  population  of  the  township  588,  is  17  miles  N.W.  by  N. 
from  Bodmin.  The  river  Fal  flows  through  the  town,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  to  the  east  of  that  river,  and  consists  of  one  main 
street  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  A  small  chapel  of  ease  and  a 
granite  cross  are  in  the  town.  The  market,  which  is  small,  is  held 
on  Saturday.  Grampound  is  a  corporation  by  prescription.  It  s?nt 
members  to  Parliament  from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  untU  1821, 
when  it  was  disfranchised  for  bribery. 

Jlayltf  population  returned  with  the  parishes  of  Phillack  and  St 
Erth,  in  which  it  is  situated,  is  a  small  town  and  port  on  the  shore 
of  the  inner  basin  of  St  Ives'  Bay,  about  5  miles  S.E.  from  St  Ives. 
The  principal  object  of  interest  is  the  iron-foundry,  in  which  are  cast 
cylinders  of  the  largest  size,  not  only  for  the  mines  in  Cornwall  but 
also  for  exportation.  A  large  work  of  this  kind  was  sent  sevei^ 
years  ago  from  Hayle  to  Holland,  for  the  drainage  of  the  Haarlem 
lake.  There  was  formerly  at  Hayle  a  '  oopper-house,'  in  which  exten- 
sive smelting  operations  were  carried  on,  but  it  is  now  found  to 
be  a  cheaper  method  to  carry  the  ore  to  Swansea  to  be  smelted 
in  the  vicinity  of  coal-mines.  Vessels  of  200  tons  burden  can  now 
enter  the  port  of  Hayle,  in  consequence  of  the  erection  of  a 
breakwater,  by  which  the  sand  has  been  prevented  from  filling  up 
the  harbour.     Three  steamers  sail  weekly  between  Hayle  and  Bristol. 

East  Loot,  population  of  the  chapelry  970,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Looe,  which  here  falls  into  the  sea,  about  18  miles  S.E.  from 
Bodmin.  It  is  built  on  a  flat  piece  of  ground  between  the  river  Looe 
and  the  sea,  and  is  described  as  a  labyrinth  of  short  narrow  dirty 
alleys,  above  which  rises  the  low  embattled  tower  of  a  little  chapel  of 
ease.  On  the  land  side  rises  a  high  steep  hiU.  On  the  height  above 
the  town  are  numerous  gardens,  in  which  throughout  the  year  the 
myrtle  uid  the  geranium  flourish  in  the  open  air.  East  Looe  is 
united  with  West  Looe  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  by  a  bridge 
141  yards  long,  but  only  6  feet  2  inches  wide.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  eni^aged  in  the  pilchard  fishery.  The  harbour  admits  vessels 
of  100  tons,  and  is  protected  by  a  battery.  There  is  a  market  on 
Saturday.  The  town  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
retumeii  members  to  Parliament  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
pnssing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised. 
There  is  an  Endowed  Free  school  for  teaching  mathematics,  especially 
those  branches  connected  with  navigation.    East  Looe  united  with 


Fowey  in  sending  a  member  to  a  council  of  trade  held  atWeatminj^ter 
in  the  reign  of  £dward  I.,  and  fumiahed  20  vessels  and  815  men  to 
the  fleet  of  Edward  IIL 

West  Lootf  population  746,  is  separated  from  East  Looe  by  the 
River  Looe.  A  chapel  at  West  Looe  dedicated  to  St  NicholHs  has 
been  converted  into  a  guildhall.  The  market  has  been  long  dis- 
continued. This  place  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  the 
corporation  consists  of  19  buxgesses,  including  the  mayor.  It  sent 
members  to  Parliament  from  the  time  of  Inward  Yl.,  but  was 
disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  Opposite  the  Looes  is  St 
George's,  or  Looe  Island,  about  14  acres  in  extent ;  beyond  it  are 
some  rocks,  known  as  Ronnie's  Rocks ;  a  rock  between  the  island  and 
the  mainland  is  called  Midmain. 

St.  Mawa^  population  of  the  parish  of  St  Just  1557,  is  situated  on 
an  arm  of  the  Carrick  Road,  about  30  miles  S.S.W.  fr«jm  Bodmin.  It 
is  a  Mrretched  little  place,  consisting  of  one  street  at  the  base  of  a  hill 
near  the  sea,  and  containing  a  few  houses  inhabited  by  flshermen  and 
pilots.  There  is  hera  a  chapel  built  by  the  marquis  (now  duke)  of 
Buckingham,  in  1812.  A  castle  built  by  Henry  VIIL,  nearly  at  the 
same  time  as  Pendennis  Castle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  roadstead, 
but  much  inferior  to  it  in  size,  is  now  used  as  a  residence  for  the 
lieutenant-governor.  The  market  on  Friday  is  very  small.  St  Mawes 
returned  two  members  to  parliament  from  1562  up  to  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised. 

MevagUsefff  population  of  the  parish  2022  (a  decrease  of  288  since 
1841  is  sscribed  to  the  ravages  of  cholera  in  1849  and  to  a  decline  in 
trade),  on  tlie  coast  of  the  channel,  onMevagissey  Bay,  17  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Bodmin.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  dependent  on  the  pilchard 
fishery.  Ships  of  100  tons  may  ride  securely  in  the  pool  or  basin  of 
Mevagissey.  The  market,  which  is  held  by  prescription,  is  on  Satur- 
day. So  alarmed  were  the  fishermen  by  the  ravages  of  cholera  in 
1849,'  that  they  took  their  families  in  their  boats  to  Fowey  Haven. 
On  this  occasion  the  houses  and  streetp  of  Mevagissey  received  the 
advantage  of  a  thorough  cleansing. 

PadttoWf  population  of  the  parish  2224,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Alan,  or  Camel,  which  here  forms  a  wide  eestuary,  is  15  miles  N.E. 
from  Bodmin.  The  town  is  in  a  vale,  adorned  with  gardens  on  each 
side,  and  the  beauty  of  the  situation  is  increased  by  the  SDstuary, 
which,  when  the  tide  is  up,  presents  a  clear  expanse  of  water 
apparently  land-locked  by  the  granite  cliffd  which  form  the  banks. 
The  harbour  is  the  best  on  the  noi-them  coast  of  Cornwall,  and,  though 
the  entrance  is  much  obstructed  by  sand,  is  capable  of  receiving 
vessels  of  great  burden.  The  streets  are  in  geneMl  narrow,  and  many 
of  the  buildings  antiquated ;  but  the  town  has  been  much  improved 
within  the  last  half  century  by  the  erection  of  many  new  houses ;  the 
general  roofing  is  a  fine  blue  slate.  There  are  an  excellent  pier,  a 
custom-house,  several  quays  and  shipwrights'  yards,  and  a  workhouse, 
with  a  school-room  over  it  Asteam-vesnel  plies  between  Padstow  and 
Bristol  The  church,  which  is  in  the  perpendicular  style,  has  been 
lately  repaired  and  fitted  with  stained-glass  windows.  It  contains  a 
curious  old  font  In  the  time  of  Leland  the  town  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  Ireland  and  Wdes ;  the  chief  imports  now  are 
coals  and  iron  from  Wales,  timber  from  Norway,  and  various  goods 
from  Bristol ;  com,  malt,  and  block-tin  are  exported.  The  market  is 
on  Saturday.  There  are  here  a  small  Endowed  school,  and  day 
schools,  established  by  voluntary  subscription.  The  place  appears  to 
have  had  anciently  the  name  of  Adelstowe  or  Aldestowe,  and  in  the 
Cornish  language  Lodenek. 

Polperro,  population  of  the  town  about  800,  is  on  the  coast  between 
Plymouth  and  Fowey,  about  16  miles  S.E.  from  Bodmin.  The  situa- 
tion of  this  little  town  is  singularly  romantic,  the  houses  being  on  the 
side  of  two  steep  rocky  hills,  forming  a  very  narrow  valluy,  through 
which  there  runs  a  small  river.  The  harbour  will  accommodate  vessels 
of  150  tons ;  it  is  protected  by  a  double  pier.  An  extensive  hook  and 
line  fishery  is  carried  on  ;  there  is  also  a  pilchard  fishery ;  and  some 
trade  is  carried  on  in  coala,  limestone,  and  grain.  The  market  is  held 
weekly  on  Friday.  There  are  in  the  town  Endowed  Charity  schools 
for  boys  and  girls. 

Saltaah,  population  of  the  chapelry  1621,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tamer,  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  Lynher,  29  miks  E.S.E. 
from  Bodmin,  is  built  on  the  ascent  of  a  steep  hill;  the  summit  of 
which  is  crowned  by  a  chapel  of  ease  and  the  town  or  mayoralty  ball. 
Beneath  the  town-hall  is  an  open  market-place.  The  principal  street 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  river  :  a  laige  proportion  of  the  housea  are 
of  stone  quarried  in  the  rock  on  which  the  town  stands,  intermingled 
with  others  built  of  brick.  Some  of  the  houses  are  fronted  with 
plaster,  others  with  slate.  Saltash  is  now  chiefly  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men. Some  trade  is  carried  on  in  malt  The  market  is  on  Saturday. 
Beside  the  chapel  of  ease,  there  are  Dissenting  meeting-houses,  and  a 
l^Yee  school.  Saltash  was  made  a  free  borough  in  the  reign  of  John 
or  Henry  III.  The  borough  sent  two  members  to  parliament  from  the 
time  of  Edward  VI. ;  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 

Treffony,  population  of  the  parish  of  Tregony  St.  James,  in  which 
the  borough  is  situated,  846.  The  boundaries  of  the  town  extend 
into  the  adjoining  parishes.  Tregony  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Fal,  18  miles  N.N.W.  from  Bodmin ;  it  was  formerly  of  some 
consequence,  but  it  gradually  decayed  as  Truro  increased  in  import- 
ance.    The  houses  are  chiefly  mranged  in  one  long  street  on  the  side 
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of  a  hill  sloping  down  to  the  Fal,  over  wliich  there  is  a  bridge.  The 
parish  clmrch  of  Cuby  is  in  the  upper  port  of  the  to\vi.  The  market 
18  on  Saturday.  From  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  two  members 
were  returned  to  parliament  from  Tregony  until  the  borough  was 
disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1882.  Tregony  is  considered  to 
have  been  a  Roman  station,  Cenium  or  Voluba. 

Tywardreathj  population  of  the  pariah  3287,  situated  about  5  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Lostwithiel,  has  increased  considerably  within  the  last 
30  years  in  con^^equenca  of  the  success  of  mining  operations.  A 
Benedictine  priory  formerly  existed  here.  Besides  the  parish  church, 
there  are  a  National  school,  a  post-office,  and  a  market-house. 

WadtbHdgtt  population  about  850,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  tho 
antuary  and  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Camel  or  Alan,  about  <$  miles 
N.W.  from  Budmin,  and  289  miles  VV.S.W.  from  London.  The  river 
Alan  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  17  arches,  which  was  erected  in 
the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  thep 
vicar  of  EglosbaN  le.  who  also  left  an  annuity  to  keep  it  in  repair.  In 
the  town  are  a  Proprietary  Kpiscopal  chapol,  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
and  Association  Mttthodii^ts  and  Independents,  National  schools,  a 
library,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  market  ia  held  on  Friday ;  fairs  are 
held  on  May  12th,  June  22nd,  and  October  10th.  A  railway  from 
Wudebridge  to  Bodmin  affords  facilities  for  conveying  the  produce  of 
the  copiter  and  iron  mines  for  shipnient  at  Wsulebridge,  and  for 
carrying  to  the  interior  the  impoi-ts  received  at  the  port,  as  well  as 
sea-sand  to  be  used  as  manure.  Some  corn  is  exported  ;  the  river  is 
navigab  e  fur  vessels  of  160  tttns  burden. 

The  following  are  among  the  more  important  villages,  with  the 
population  in  1851,  and  a  few  other  particulars  : — 

Bwitt  written  also  Budi  haven,  and  Budeham,  population  of  the 
parish  of  Stratton,  in  which  it  is  situated,  1696,  is  a  small  bathing 
village  on  the  north-west  coast,  \i  miles  N.W.by  N.  from  Laonceaton. 
It  is  much  frequented  in  summer.  The  foimation  of  the  cinal  from 
Bude  to  Lauuceston,  commenced  in  1819,  has  been  productive  of 
much  advantage  to  the  district.  The  canal  has  its  outlet  here  into  a 
shallow  bay,  in  which  a  great  accumulation  of  sand  constantly  takes 
place.  At  low  water  the  farmers  remove  the  sand  in  immense  quan- 
tities to  be  ustd  for  manure.  As  much  as  4000  hoi'se  loads  has  been 
carried  off  in  one  day.  "^he  carriage  of  sand  to  the  inland  parte  of 
the  county  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  traflie  on  the  canal. 
From  the  heavieHt  seas  the  bay  is  sheltered  by  an  embankment.  In 
Bude  village  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Quniey,  the  inventor  of  the  Bude 
light  Kiikhampiottt  formerly  written  KUkamland,  population  of  the 
parish  1221,  is  near  the  bordirof  the  county,  16  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
LauucestoQ.  The  extensive  reservoir  of  the  Bude  Canal  is  partly  in 
this  parish.  The  parish  church,  an  ancient  structure,  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  Cornwall.  The  south  doorway  is  remarkable  for 
its  curious  mouldings  and  numerous  grotesque  heads.  In  the  church 
is  a  handsome  monument  to  Sir  BevUle  Grenville.  The  Rev.  James 
liervey,  when  curate  of  this  parish,  wrote  here  his  'Meditations 
among  the  Tombs.'  Landtw^nctck,  popidation  of  the  parish  480, 
50  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Bodmin.  In  this  parish,  which  is  the  most 
southerly  in  England,  the  Liaard  Point  is  situated.  The  church  has 
a  Norman  doorway  and  inscribed  front  in  good  preservation.  An 
ancient  cross  constructed  of  granite  stands  between  the  church  and 
Lizard  Point.  On  the  coast  are  some  magnificent  caverns  and  bold 
and  picturesque  cliffs.  MiUbrooh,  population  of  the  paiiah  of  Maker, 
in  wnich  it  is  situated,  2822,  forms  with  Dodbrook  in  Devon  one 
town.  There  is  here  a  new  district  chapel.  A  portreeve  is  elected 
annually.  From  the  summit  of  Maker  tower  an  extensive  and  beauti- 
ful prospect  is  obtained.  Moiioinstow,  ponulation  of  the  parish  1094, 
is  situated  on  the  coast,  in  the  most  northerly  parish  of  the  county. 
The  church,  which  is  a  good-siaed  building,  stands  near  the  shore ; 
its  site  commands  an  extensive  sea-view.  The  cliffs  here  rise  to  the 
height  of  420  feet ;  the  coast  is  dangerous  for  vessels.  St.  Neot,  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  1628,  is  4  miles  N.W.  from  Liskeard.  The  parish 
church  contains  some  very  fine  specimens  of  stained  glass,  in  restoring 
which  the  late  Rev.  R.  O.  (irylls  of  Helston  laid  out  upwards  of 
20002.  The  church  was  built  in  1480  :  it  is  116  feet  long  by  55  feet 
broad.  It  has  a  tower,  which  is  71  feet  high.  At  the  period  of  the 
Bomesday  Survey  there  was  a  college  here  called  Neotstow.  Doamare 
Pool,  an  inland  lake  of  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  890  feet  above 
the  sea,  is  situated  on  the  moors  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Neot.  This  pool  is  regarded  with  superstitious  fear  by 
the  country  people,  who  have  many  legends  respecting  it  By  a  trench 
cut  through  a  marsh  at  the  western  end  of  the  pool,  its  waters  now 
find  their  way  to  the  river  Fowey,  Near  the  lake  is  a  remnant  of 
antiquity  called  the  Four  Hole  Cross,  on  the  line  of  road  from 
Bodmin  to  Launceston.  It  is  decayed  and  imperfect^  two  holes  only 
now  remaining.  This  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  crosses  in 
Cornwall.  Paramabuloe,  or  Perran  in  the  Sands,  population  of  the 
parish  8114,  about  20  miles  S.W.  from  Bodmin,  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  successive  engulphmeut  in  the  sands  of  two  of  Ha  churches. 
In  1835  the  remains  of  the  original  pariah  church,  supposed  to  have 
been  embedded  in  the  sand  since  the  9th  century,  were  discovered, 
and  a  space  around  the  building  cleared.  It  is  small,  and  of  rude 
construction :  it  has  been  named  St  Perran's  Oratoi^.  About  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  present  parish  church  is  an  amphitheatre,  called 
Penan's  Round,  which  has  seven  ranges  of  seats,  and  is  apparently 


capable  of  accommodating  aboub  2000  persons.  Here  it  ii  supposed 
important  meetings  were  held,  or  games  and  plays  performed  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Cornish  inhabitants  in  ancient  times.  During 
summer  the  village  of  Peiran  Porth  is  frequtipted  by  numerous 
vi^iiters.  Siokeciitndand,  population  of  the  parish  2596,  is  6  miles 
S.  by  E.  from  Launceston.  The  parish  church  is  a  fine  old  gothie 
building,  and  has  a  tower  with  8  bells.  Cider  is  made  here.  Th« 
iniues  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Jn  tliis  parish  is  Kit  or  ^t« 
Hill,  the  summit  of  Hiugston  Down,  1067  feet  above  the  sea,  one  of 
the  stations  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey.  On  Kit  Hill  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Tinueri*,  both  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,,  used  to  assemble  in 
ancieut  times  once  in  seven  years.  Torpoint,  population  of  the  parish 
of  Antony  3201,  a  village  of  modem  origin,  at  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  county.  By  a  steam-bridge,  plying  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  during  the  day,  communication  is  kept  up  with  Devouport  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Tamer,  distant  about  a  mile.  A  chapel  of 
ease  was  opened  here  in  1820. 

DivUiont  fur  EccUtiaMicol  and  Legal  Purpom, — Cornwall  was 
anciently  a  diocese  by  itself ;  the  see  appears  to  have  been  originally 
fixed  at  St  German's  and  thence  removed  to  Bodmin,  where  it 
continued  until  it  was  united  with  the  see  of  Crediton.  Out  of  this 
union  rose  the  see  of  Exeter,  in  the  diocese  of  which  Cornwall  is  now 
iucludtd.  The  limits  of  the  county  nearly  coincide  with  those  of 
the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall.  The  *  Census  of  Religious  Worship'  in 
1851  give.^  tho  followinir  return  in  reference  to  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall:— Places  of  worship — Wesleyan  Methodist,  412;  Church  of 
Eugland,  265 ;  Bible  Christian,  182 ;  Wesleyan  Aasociation,  98 ; 
Primitive  Methodist,  38;  Independt-nt  37;  Baptist^  85;  Society  of 
Fiiends,  12 ;  Roman  Catholics,  7 ;  Wesleyan  Reformers,  6;  othen,  27; 
total  number,  1104.  The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was 
262,911.  By  the  Poor-Law  Comnussiuuers  the  county  is  divided  into 
13  Unions:  St  Austell,  Bodmiu,  Camelford,  8t  Columb  Major, 
Fidmoutb,  St  Qermaus,  Helston,  Launceston,  Liskeard,  Penzanoe^ 
Redi-uth,  Stratton,  and  Truro.  The^e  Unions  include  223  parishes 
and  townships  with  an  area  of  836,092  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  353,965;  but  thf  boundaries  of  the  Unions  are  not  strictly 
co-extensive  with  those  of  the  county.  Cornwall  is  in  the  western 
circuit  The  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Uodmiu.  The 
county  jail  is  at  Bodmin,  and  another  older  county  jail  at  Launceston, 
which  is  used  at  the  assises. 

This  county  is  however  under  a  peculiar  jurisdiction,  which 
requires  notice  here — that  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  The  duchy  of 
Cornwall  was  created  in  1^37  in  favour  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
and  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of 
E  gland.  The  duke  enjoyed  large  revenues,  arising  from  the  lord- 
ship of  castles,  boroughs,  and  manors,  granted  to  him  in  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire;  the  profits  arising  from  the  coinage  of  tin.  and 
various  other  sources.  The  annual  revenue  on  the  avera:;e  of  t'.ie 
three  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince  was 
24932.  7«.  8id;  the  clear  revenue  in  the  15th  year  of  Henry  VIH. 
amounted  to  10,095^  lis.  ^\d. ;  in  the  44th  year  of  Queen  Kiixabeth, 
in  1602,  it  had  fallen  to  4669/.  12«.  %\d  ;  ami  at  the  publication  of 
Messrs.  Lysous'  'Magna  Britannia '  (1814),  the  gross  amount  was 
estimated  at  22,000/.,  of  which  8500/.  arose  from  the  tin-duty  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  and  3500/.  from  the  rents  of  manors,  fines,  &c. 
in  the  same  county :  the  sources  from  which  the  remainder  was 
derived  are  not  mentioned.  The  tin-duty  before  the  war  of  1793 
had  been  14,000/.  per  annum.  By  an  Act  passed  in  the  1st  and  2nd 
of  Vic.  cap.  120,  in  lieu  of  the  old  coinage  dutiets  a  customs  duty  of 
15s.  the  cwt  for  tin,  and  10/.  for  every  100/.  value  of  tin-ore  is  impoa*>d 

The  immediate  government  of  the  county  was  early  vested  in  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  who  has  still  his  chancellor,  attorney-general,  and 
solicitorgeneral,  and  bis  court  of  exchequer.  He  also  appoints  the 
sheriflb.  The  mining-trade  is  under  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Stannary  Courts ;  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  and  the  Vice- 
Warden,  are  at  the  head  of  this  jurisdiction,  with  a  final  appeal  to 
the  duke  and  his  council.  The  four  Stannary  Courts  an  Foy  More, 
Blaokmore,  Tywarnhaile,  and  Penwith  and  Kerrier. 

An  Act  was  passed  in  the  6th  and  7th  Wm.  IV.  cap.  106,  entitled  'An 
Act  for  the  better  and  more  f  xpeditious  Administration  of  Justice  in 
the  Stannaries  of  Cornwall,  and  for  enlarging  the  Jurisdiction  and 
improving  the  Practice  and  Troceedings  in  the  Courts  of  the  Stan- 
nariea'  By  section  4  of  this  Act,  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the 
Vice- Warden  is  extended  to  all  matters  connected  with  the  working 
of  lead,  copper,  or  other  metal  or  metallic  minerals  within  the  county 
of  ComwaU.  By  section  6,  the  Stannary  Courts  are  consolidated,  and 
are  to  be  held  before  the  Vice- Warden,  who  is  to  have  the  same 
authority  that  the  stewards  had.  Other  sections  appoint  the  Vice- 
Warden's  Court  to  be  a  Court  of  Record,  and  to  be  held  at  Truro. 
By  the  2nd  and  3rd  Victoris,  cap.  58,  a  Stannary  Court's  duty  of  one 
farthing  in  the  pound  sterling  Wiis  imposed  on  tin  aud  tin-ore. 

Previous  to  the  Reform  Act  Cornwall  had  the  laigeat  share  in  the 
parliamentary  representation  of  all  the  £ngli»b  counties :-  up  to  1821 
it  had  Bent  forty-four  members,  namely,  two  for  the  county,  and  two 
each  for  21  boroughs,  none  of  them  of  any  great  importance,  ami 
some  of  them  utterly  insignificant  The  county  was  represented  in 
Parliament  at  the  time  of  the  fii'st  summons  of  Edward  I.,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  monarch's  reign  it  returned  two  knights  of  the 
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■hire,  and  repreaentatiTea  for  six  boroughs :  to  these  were  added 
seven  others  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL ;  two  in  the  reigii  of  Marj ; 
and  six  in  that  of  Elizabeth.  Bj  the  Reform  Act  the  county  was 
formed  into  two  divisions,  each  returning  two  members :  and  Tiirious 
changes  were  inade  in  the  representation  of  the  boroughs,  making 
the  number  of  members  sent  by  the  county  only  fourteen. 

Natural  CarUmiiet, — The  granite  rocks  of  Cornwall  present  in 
different  places  an  appearance  so  singular,  that  they  have  been 
miHt:iken  for  the  efforts  of  human  art  in  its  earliest  and  rudest  stage. 
The  Cheesewring  occupies  the  highest  ridge  of  a  hill  north  of 
Liskeard,  one  of  the  hills  which  gradually  decline  from  Brown  Willy 
and  Rough  Tor,  the  highest  parts  of  the  county.  The  summits  of 
all  these  hills  are  covered  with  granite  cairns  in  different  states  of 
ruin,  and  their  sides  are  strewed  with  boulders  which  have  fallen 
from  them.  The  Cheesewring  is  a  pile  apparently  consisting  of  five 
stones  piled  one  on  the  other,  of  which  the  upper  ones  are  »o  much 
the  largest  as  to  overhang  on  all  sides  the  lower  ones,  which  form 
their  base.  The  collective  height  of  the  whole  pile  is  about  20  feet. 
The  formation  of  this  group  is  ascribed  by  Dr.  M'CuUoch  solely  to 
natural  causes.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  vestige  of  a  much  larger  mass,  the 
lateral  parts  of  which  have  fallen  away,  not  being  so  well  poised  as 
the  sinvrtilar  part  which  yet  rsmains.  The  grnnite  of  Cornwall  is  in 
general  split  by  fissures,  which  tend  for  the  moH  part  to  thehoriaontal 
or  perpendicular ;  and  by  these  fissures  it  is  divided  into  cubical  or 
prismatic  masstes.  Where  the  rock  rises  above  the  surface,  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  causes  a  gradual  decay,  by  which  first  the  angles 
formed  by  tne  fissures  with  the  external  face  of  the  rock  become 
rounded,  then  the  surfaces  in  contact  become  separated,  the  masses 
originally  angular  acquiro  a  curvilinear  outline ;  and  if  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  whole  mass  be  high  and  far  removed  from  the  perpen- 
dicular of  the  fulcrum,  the  upper  parts  of  the  mass  fall  down,  and, 
by  the  continuance  of  the  di^iutegrntion,  acquire  the  spheroidal  form 
which  the  granite  boulders  often  exhibit  If  however  the  centre  of 
gravity  be  in  the  perpendicular  of  the  fulcrum,  the  mass  retains 
its  position,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cheesewring,  or  produces  the 
phenomenon  that  will  be  next  described. 

The  Log^ng  (or,  as  it  is  commonly  written,  Logan)  Stones  are 
■tones  which  are  poised  on  a  fulcrum,  and  which  rock,  when  moved 
by  an  adequate  force.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  Lojrg^ng  Stones 
is  near  the  Land's  End,  on  a  p«>ninsula  of  granite  jutting  out  200 
yards  into  the  sea,  the  isthmus  still  exhibiting  some  remains  of  the 
ancient  foilification  of  Castle  Treryn.  The  granite  which  forms  this 
peninsula  is  split  by  perpendicular  and  horisontal  fissures  into  a 
heap  of  cubical  or  prismatic  massea.  The  whole  mass  varies  in 
height  from  50  to  80  or  100  feet;  it  presents  on  almost  every  side  a 
perpendicular  face  to  the  sea,  and  is  divided  into  four  summits,  on 
one  of  which,  near  the  Centre  of  the  promontory,  the  stone  in  question 
lies.  The  general  figure  of  the  stone  is  irregular ;  its  lower  surface 
is  not  quite  fiat,  but  swells  out  into  a  slight  protuberauce,  on  which 
the  rock  is  poised.  It  rests  on  a  surface  so  inclined,  that  it  seems  as 
if  a  small  alteration  in  its  position  would  cauM  it  to  slide  along  the 
plain  into  the  sea :  for  it  is  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  edge  of 
the  precipice.  The  stone  is  17  feet  in  length,  and  above  S2  feet  in 
circumference  near  the  middle,  and  is  estimated  to  weigh  nearly 
66  tons.  The  vibration  is  only  in  one  direction,  and  that  nearly  at 
light  angles  to  the  length.  A  force  of  a  very  few  pounds  is  sufficient 
to  bring  it  into  a  state  of  vibnttion,  even  the  wind  blowing  on  its 
western  surface,  which  is  exposed,  produces  this  effect  in  a  sensible 
degree.  The  vibration  continues  a  few  seconds.  Thefe  is  another 
Logging  Stone  at  St.  Ju^t,  and  a  third  at  Sithney,  which  has  been 
thrown  down ;  but  this  near  the  Land's  End  is  the  lat^gest.  This  was 
diftplaoeil  in  a  frolic  a  few  yean  since,  but  was  restored,  though  with 
great  difficulty. 

On  the  horizontal  suiface  of  the  granite  the  action  of  Water  has 
formed  excavations  with  rounded  bottoms,  occasionally  circular  in 
their  outline,  and  as  regulnrly  spheroidal  as  if  shaped  with  a  turning- 
lathe.  They  are  of  various  depths,  and  sometimes  communicate 
with  each  other.  The  surface  of  'the  rock  basin  quoit'  at  Cam^brea 
is  honeycombed  by  these  hollows.  In  the  parish  of  Constantine  are 
two  very  singular  monuments.  One  is  a  huge  stone  resembling  an 
inverted  cup  or  mortar,  hut  not  hollow,  so  regularly  formed  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  art.  It  is  80  feet  in  girth  and  11  feet 
high,  according  to  Or.  Borlase.  The  other  monument  is  a  vast  stone 
perched  on  the  points  of  two  rocks,  so  that  a  man  may  creep  under 
it;  it  is  83  fret  long  (ifom  north  to  pouth,  which  is  its  greatest 
dimension  ;  the  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  18|  feet,  and  the  thick- 
ness or  Vertical  dimension  is  14^  feet;  the  circumference  is  computed 
to  be  97  feet,  and  the  girth  about  60  feet;  it  is  estimated  to  weigh 
at  least  750  tons.  The  top  is  honeycombed  by  rock  basins  similar 
to  the  rock  basin  quoit  at  Ctirn-breo.  There  are  in  Cornwall  and  the 
t'cilly  Isles  other  stones  similarly  supported;  they  are  commonly 
.lesignated  by  the  name  <  Tol-men,'  that  is,  hole  of  stone.  (i3orlaae, 
'  Antiquities  of  Cornwall.') 

The  cairns  on  Cam-brea  Hill,  near  Redruth,  and  the  Roche  Rocks, 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Bodmin  to  Truro,  are  of  the 
Celtic  period ;  they  are  formed  of  granite,  and  owe  much  of  their 
picturRsque  form  to  natural  eausea. 

Hitfiny  and  Aniiquiiiet, — Before  and  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 


invasion,  Cornwall  was  probably  included  in  the  torritoiy  of  the 
two  tribes^  the  Damnonii  and  the  Oaruabii  Ptolemssus  mentions 
only  the  former  of  these,  whom  he  terms  Dumnonii;  and  they  seem 
to  have  occupied  the  south-eastern  part,  comprehending  all  the 
Channel  coast  The  Carnabii  are  not  we  believe  noticed  by  any 
writer  except  Richard  of  Cirencester,  who  considers  that  they  gave 
to  the  county  the  name  which  it  had  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle 
ages,  Comubia.  It  is  however  more  probable  that  the  district  gave 
name  to  the  people,  and  that  both  Uamabii  and  Comubia  contain 
the  Celtic  root  kern  or  com,  signifying  a  horn.  The  second  part  of 
the  modem  designation  of  Cornwall  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
Wealas,  a  name  given  to  the  Britons,  some  of  whom,  on  the  Saxon 
invasion,  retired  into  the  western  part  of  the  island,  and  maintained 
a  long  struggle  for  their  national  independence. 

At  an  early  period  this  part  of  the  island  was  f^nented  by  the 
Phosnicians  of  Gadeira  (Cadiz),  who  came  hither  to  procure  tin,  lead, 
and  skins,  but  e-'^peoially  the  first;  in  return  for  which  they  gave 
salt,  earthenware,  and  cofiper  goods.  (Strabo,  lib.  iiL  175).  It  was 
probably  from  these  Phoenicians  that  the  western  extremity  of  Britain, 
with  the  Scilly  Islands,  obtained  the  name  of  the  Cassiterides  ('  tin 
islands'),  from  a  root  which,  in  some  of  the  oriental  tongues,  as  well 
as  in  Greek,  denotes  tiu.  The  Greeks  appear  to  have  had  some 
knowledge  of  those  parts  of  the  island  where  tin  was  wrought,  before 
the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest. 

To  this  remote  period  we  may  refer  some  of  the  rude  It^ne 
monuments  which  are  still  numerous  in  this  part  of  the  island ;  and 
to  which  are  generally  ascribed  a  Celtic  origin.  Rough  blocks  or 
obelisks  standing  in  pairs,  and  supposed  to  be  memorials  of  the 
dead,  are  found  at  Dryft,  in  the  parish  of  Sancraot,  between  Penzance 
and  the  Land's  End,  and  at  Trowren,  in  Maddera  parish,  near 
Penzance.  There  are  two  stones  at  BoUeit  in  St.  Buryan  or  Burian 
(also  near  the  Land's  End)  which  are  a  furlong  apart,  one  12  feet^ 
the  other  15  feet  high.  On  the  downs  between  Wadebridge  and  St. 
Columb  are  nine  rude  stone  blocks  or  pillars  placed  in  line,  bearing 
north-east  and  south-west,  and  called  the  Kine  Maids.  The  oiruldi 
of  stones  are  numerous  in  this  county,  and  are  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Dawns  Men,  that  is,  the  stone  dance.  Boskednan  circle, 
in  the  parish  of  Gulval  and  Boscawen-dn  in  St.  Bunraii,  are  formed 
of  stones  placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  Bosoawen*fiu  has 
a  stone  in  the  centre  fixed  in  the  ground,  but  leaning  far  forward. 
Other  circles  are  formed  by  stones  not  erect,  but  placed  near  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  feaoo  :  such  as  Zenor  Cirole,  between 
St.  Ive-  and  Cape  Cornwall,  and  Kerris  Rounda.'o,  near  Penzance,  an 
oval  indosure,  with  four  stone  pUUn  at  one  end,  marking  out  a 
quadi*angular  space.  All  these  are  in  the  western  part  of  the  county 
Near  Liskeard  are  three  uiroles,  very  near  each  other,  formed  by  erecc 
stones  placed  at  some  distance;  severel  of  the  stones  have  bee|i 
carried  away,  and  othen  overthrown.  This  monument  is  locally 
named  '  the  Huriers,'  from  a  popular  superstition  in  the  district  At 
BotalUck,  in  St  Just  parish,  near  Cape  Cornwall,  are  several  stone 
cireles  intersecting  each  nther :  and  on  the  hill  Cam-Menelea  in  the 
parish  of  Wendron,  between  Redruth  and  Helston,  is  a  stone  cirole, 
naving  in  the  middle  of  it  a  natural  rock  of  foiur  masses  piled  on 
each  other  after  the  manner  of  the  Cheesewring.  There  are  also  in 
Cornwall  several  cirolet,  which  Dr.  Borlase  supposes  to  have  been 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  an  amphitheatre.  They  are  called  '  pl&n 
an  guare^'  '  the  plain  of  sport  or  pastime.'  But  some  of  tiiese,  at 
least,  are  more  probably  eucampmeuts  than  amphitheatres. 

Various  other  antiquities  may  be  noticed  here  as  having  probably 
had  a  Brtti>*h  origin,  though  of  uncertain  date.  There  are  sev  nd 
barrows,  or  tumuli,  composed  some  of  loose  stones,  others  of  earth, 
and  othen  of  stones  and  earth  mingled.  Some  of  these,  on  being 
opened,  have  been  fouud  to  contain  sepulchral  urns ;  others  in  the 
Scilly  Isles,  have  an  outt't  ring  or  edge  of  large  stones,  and  within  a 
cavity  formed  by  stone  walls,  with  flat  stones  at  the  top,  and  the 
cavity  covered  with  the  mound  of  loose  stones  or  earth.  There  are 
also  several  cromlechs,  the  top  stones  of  which  are  in  Cornwall  called 
'quoits.'  The  quoit  of  Lanyon  Cromlech  is  19  feet  long  and  47  feet 
in  ciroumference;  its  thickness  varies,  being  in  some  parts  as  much  as 
2  feet ;  it  is  raised  so  high  that  a  man  can  sit  on  horseback  under  it 
It  has  four  upright  stones,  but  one  is  too  short  to  give  it  any  support. 

Among  the  smaller  relics  of  antiquity  may  be  mentioned  the 
sepulchral  uras  dug  up  from  some  of  the  barrows;  celts  of  both  brass 
and  stone;  spear-heads  and  broken  pieces  of  copper  swords ;  lum^w 
of  fine  copper,  evidently  designed  for  melting;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  gild  coins  found  in  1749  near  Cara-brea  Hill,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Redi'uth. 

There  are  also  in  Cornwall  several  artificial  eaves  or  subterranean 
galleries,  formed  by  walls  of  upright  stones,  with  other  stones  laid 
across ;  some  of  the  galleries  extend  80  feet  or  even  60  feet  in  length. 
The  Upright  stones,  or  obelisks,  with  inscriptions  in  the  Roman 
character,  and  in  the  Latin  tongue,  must  be  referred  to  a  period  subse- 
quent to  the  Roman  invasion ;  and  from  their  inscriptions  or  symbols, 
several  must  have  been  posterior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Christian 
religion.    Other  antiquities  of  British  origin  we  must  pass  over. 

The  period  at  which  Comwall  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Romans 
is  not  known.  Dr.  Borlase  ascribes  the  conquest  to  Agricola;  ])r. 
Stillingfieet  to  Vespasian.    As  however  none  of  the  Roman  historians 
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who  have  recorded  the  affaira  of  Britain  Dotice  the  conquest  of 
Cornwall,  or  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  it,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not 
signalised  bj  axxj  great  exploits.  Some  of  the  older  antiquaries 
denied  that  Cornwall  ever  came  under  the  Roman  dominion ;  but 
apart  from  the  improbability  of  the  rich  mines  of  this  county  escaping 
the  notice,  or  being  defended  from  the  power  of  that  people,  the 
quantity  of  Roman  coins  and  other  Roman  remains  found  in  Cornwall 
shows  that  Cornwall  shared  in  the  general  subjection  of  South  Britain. 

The  geography  of  Cornwall  during  the  Roman  period  is  veiry  obscure. 
PtolemsBUS  notices  the  headlands  of  Antivestieum,  or  Bolerium, 
supposed  to  be  the  Land's  End;  and  Ocrinum,  or  Damnonium, 
supposed  to  be  the  Lizard  :  and  Richard  of  Cirencester  mentions  also 
the  Rame  Head.  Ptolemsus  mentions  the  sestuaries  of  the  river 
Tamarus,  which  the  name  enables  us  to  identify  with  the  Tamer,  and 
the  Cenion,  probably  the  Fal,  which  has  the  most  remarkable  testuary 
west  of  the  Tamer.  Of  the  towns  of  the  Damnouii,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemseus,  Voluba,  or  Yoliba,  has  been  fixed  at  Tregony,  or  Gram- 
pound,  or  perhaps  at  Wolvedon,  where  is  a  camp,  probably  Roman, 
on  the  Fal  (the  name  of  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  word  Vol-uba),  and  at  Lostwithiel,  or  elsewhere  on  the  Fowey. 
Uxela,  which  some  have  fixed  at  Lostwitldel,  is  more  generally  regarded 
now  as  having  been  in  Somersetshire.  Tamare,  fixed  by  Horsley  at 
Saltash,  is  by  others  removed  into  Devonshire  to  Tamerton.  To  these 
towns,  all  mentioned  by  Ptolemscus,  we  may  add  on  the  authority  of 
Richard,  Cenia,  whose  name  seems  to  connect  it  with  the  Ful,  the 
Cenion  of  Ptolemffius,  but  which  is  nevertheless  fixed  by  some  at 
Condurra,  on  the  river  Hel,  or  Helford,  where  are  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  camp;  Musidum,  or  Musidunum,  which  is  fixed  near  Stratton; 
and  Halangium,  supposed  to  be  Cam-brea.  Two  if  not  three 
Roma)  roads  enter  Cornwall  from  Devonshire.  One  was  the  continua- 
tion of  the  great  road  which  ran  westward  A?om  Isca  Dumniorum,  or 
Exeter,  and  it  is  said  may  be  traced  on  the  downs  west  of  Liskeud  ; 
it  is  conjectured  to  have  proceeded  westward  by  Lostwithiel,  St. 
Austell,  and  Qrampound  (or  Tregony)  to  Bossens,  where  is  a  Roman 
cuup,  near  the  river  Heyl,  which  falls  into  St  Ives'  Bay,  and 
thence  to  Marazion,  or  rather  to  St.  Michael's  Mount,  the  presumed 
Ictis  of  Diodorus.  The  other  road  came  from  the  north  of  Devon  to 
Stratton,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  led  towards  Bude  Haven,  which 
was  probably  then  a  huge  and  more  important  harbour.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  third  Roman  road  is  doubtful  A  road,  probably  British, 
the  direction  of  which  is  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  tumuli,  runs 
from  the  Land's  End,  near  Redruth,  Michel  or  St.  Michael's,  and  St. 
Columb,  towards  Stratton.  Besides  the  places  above  mentioned, 
Launceston  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  station.  Cornwall  was 
included  in  Britannia  Prima. 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  Romans  Cornwall  recovered  its 
inde^iendence,  which  it  maintained  for  a  long  time  against  the 
invading  Saxons.  The  famous  Arthur,  whose  history  has  been  so 
distorted  by  fable  as  to  cast  a  doubt  over  his  existence,  is  generally 
reputed  to  have  been  a  native  of  this  county. 

The  continued  and  resistless  pressure  of  the  Saxons  having  driven 
westward  those  Britons  who  refused  to  bear  the  yoke  of  the  invaders, 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire  became  the  place  of  refuge  to  many.  It 
was  probably  about  this  time  that  part  of  the  superabundant  popu- 
lation thus  compressed  into  the  extremity  of  the  island  took  tefuge 
in  Bretague,  already  colonised  by  their  countiymen,  and  gave  to  a 
district  there  (Comouailles)  the  name  of  the  country  they  had  left 
The  Cornish  Britons  and  those  of  Wales  appear  to  have  recognised 
one  supreme  authority  until  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  when 
Cadwaladyr,  the  last  British  sovereign,  abdicated  his  throne,  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  died.  Upon  his  death,  A.D.  680,  Ivor,  son  of 
Alain,  king  of  Bretagne,  was  sent  by  his  father  with  a  powerful  fleet 
to  obtain  the  crown,  and  met  at  first  with  considerable  success, 
defeating  the  West  Saxons,  and  obtaining  possession  of  Cornwall, 
Devonshire,  and  Somersetshire  :  he  was  however  afterwards  driven 
from  the  island  by  the  West  Saxon  king  Kentwiu.  From  this  period 
till  the  rei^n  of  Egbert  the  Britons  were  exposed  to  the  constant 
hostility  of  the  Saxons.  During  the  reign  of  Egbert's  successors 
little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Cornwall  until  we  come  to  the  time 
of  Athelstan,  by  whom  the  whole  country,  including  the  Scilly  Isles, 
was  reduced  and  incorporated  with  the  now  consolidated  kingdom  of 
England.  From  this  time  the  provincial  histoiy  of  Cornwall  offers 
little  to  interest  the  reader  for  many  centuries.  Some  ravages  of  the 
Danes  and  some  intestine  commotions  are  the  only  memorable  events. 
The  attempt  of  Henry  De  la  Pomeroy  to  seize  St  Michael's  Mount 
in  order  to  support  the  rebellion  of  Prince  John  against  his  brother 
Richard  I.  is  noticed  imder  Maraziox. 

Of  the  obscure  and  troublid  period  over  which  our  historical 
notice  extends  Cornwall  rettiins  many  memorials  in  the  camps  and 
earth-works,  which  are  more  numerous  in  this  county  than  in  any 
oth^r.  These  are  for  the  most  part  nearly  round  or  oval,  a  form 
which  induces  us  to  refer  them  to  any  other  than  a  Roman  origin. 
They  possibly  were  formed  during  the  severe  and  protracted  struggles 
of  the  Cornish  Britons  with  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  many  places  of 
the  coast  a  small  promontory  or  poi*tion  of  the  clifif  is  inclosed  by  a 
rampart,  or  vallum,  running  from  one  edge  of  the  cliff  to  the  other, 
and  strengthened  on  the  land-side  by  a  ditch.  Tbe<i(*,  if  situation  be 
any  clue  to  their  origin,  may  bo  aHcribvU  to  the  Danes.     The  space 


inclosed  is  considerable ;  in  one  case  (in  the  parish  of  St  Gorran, 
near  Mevagissey)  it  amounts  to  100  acres.  Our  spaoe  forbids  a. 
description  of  these  works,  and  a  mere  catalogue  would  be  useless. 

The  ruins  of  castles  and  of  monastic  establishments  belong  to  a 
later  period  than  the  eaith-works;    but  in  these  Cornwall  is   not 
remarkably  rich.    On  the  hills  are  remains  of  rude  circular  buildings 
called  castles,  the  walls  of  which  were  formed  of  dry  stones  not 
joined  with  any  cement :  these  must  be  referred  to  an  early  period  ; 
Dr.  Borlase  considers  them  to  be  of  Danish  origin.     In  the  narrow- 
part  of  the  county  west  of  Mount's  Bay  and  St  Ives'  Bay  there  are 
no  less  than  seven  of  these  castles,  one  of  which,   Chdn  Castle, 
consists  of  an  oval  indosure  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which  Borlase 
estimates  to  have  been  originally  15  feet  high,  or  rather  more ;  8  feet 
thick  at  the  present  top,  but  thicker  at  the  foundation ;  outaide  of 
this  is  a  ditch  80  feet  wide;   and  outsido   of  this  an  outer  wall, 
probably  10  feet  high,  and  about  5  feet  thick.     The  entnmoe^  made 
intricate  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  is  inclosed  by  walls  running 
from  the  outer  wall,  on  one  side  of  tiie  entrance  quite  to  the  inner 
wall,  and  on  the  other  to  within  three  feet  of  it :  two  other  walls 
running  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  wall  serve  with  the  entrance  to 
divide  the  ditch  into  three  parts.    Round  the  outer  wall  is  a  ditch. 
The  space  inclosed  by  the  inner  wall  is  125  feet  from  east  to  west, 
and  110  feet  from  north  to  south ;  it  is  divided  into  several  compart- 
ments ranged  round  the  inside  of  the  wall.    There  is  a  well  in  the 
indosure. 

Of  castles  intended  for  residenoe  as  well  as  defence  may  be  men- 
tioned Kam-brd,  or  Cam-brea  Castle,  on  Cam-brea  Hill,  near  the 
Land's  End.  This  is  very  small,  scarcely  60  feet  long  by  10  feet 
wide,  built  upon  a  ledge  of  rock,  whose  uneven  surface  has  caused 
great  diversity  in  the  level  of  the  rooms  upon  the  ground  floor. 
Carn-brea  Hill  abounds  with  antiquities :  there  is  an  audent  camp  of 
irregular  form,  some  cairns,  and  other  antiquitiea  of  rough  stone. 
Tintagel  Castle  has  been  already  noticed  [BoasxNsr.]  For 
Launceston  Castle,  see  Launcrston. 

Trematon  Castle  is  on  an  eminence  over  the  river  Lynher,  in  the 
parish  of  St  Stephens,  and  not  far  from  Saltash.  It  has  a  base-court 
surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall  of  irregular  form,  following  the 
shape  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  and  pierced  with  loop-holes.  The 
keep  is  on  an  artificial  mound,  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  base- 
court,  about  30  feet  high  :  the  walls  of  the  keep  are  80  feet  high  and 
10  feet  thick  :  it  is  nearly  oval,  and  its  inner  dimensions  are  66  feet 
by  52  feet.  It  has  no  windows  in  the  outer  walL  In  the  time  of 
William  Rufus  this  castle  was  held  by  the  Valletort  family.  In  the 
Comish  rebellion  in  1549  (reign  of  Edward  VI.)  Trematon  (^astlo  was 
defended  for  a  while  against  the  rebels  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville. 

Of  Restormel  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  Lanlivery,  near  Lostwithid, 
the  only  part  now  remaining  is  the  keep,  a  building  of  laige  dimen- 
sions :  it  is  on  a  steep  mound  formed  out  of  a  rocky  hill,  and  has  a 
deep  ditch.  The  indosure  of  the  keep  is  an  exact  circle  of  110  feet 
diameter  within ;  it  has  walls  10  feet  thick  at  the  top :  from  the 
present  floor  of  the  ground-rooms  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  is  344 
feet  The  castles  of  Fowey,  St  Mawes,  and  Pendennis  are  noticed 
dsewhere. 

There  are  few  remains  of  monastic  buildings  in  Cornwall  The 
church  of  St  Oerman's  priory  is  described  under  St.  Qbruahs. 
Monastic  remains  on  St  Michael's  Mount  have  been  repaired  and  con- 
verted into  a  dwelling-house.  [Marazion.]  Of  the  monasteiy  of  St 
Benet,  near  Lanivet,  tiiere  are  considerable  ramains.  The  tower  of  the 
church  is  also  standing.  The  chapel  of  St  Lawrence's  Hospital,  nenr 
Bodmin,  remains.  Morwinstow  church,  in  the  northern  extrcHUty  of 
the  county,  and  Kilhampton  or  Kilkhampton  church,  near  Stratton, 
are  very  ancient,  being  wholly  or  chiefly  of  Norman  architecture. 
Sheviok  church,  near  St  German's,  has  some  portions  of  eariy 
English  and  other  portions  of  decorated  English  architecture. 

In  the  war  of  the  Roses  the  Cornish  men  seem  to  have  taken  the 
Lancasterian  side,  induced  mainly  by  the  influence  of  Sir  Hugh 
Courteuay  of  Boconnoc  and  Sir  John  Arundell  of  Lanheme :  they 
were  present  in  the  Add  at  Tewkesbury,  and  it  was  in  theii*  counUy 
(at  St  Michael's  Mount)  that  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  Lancas- 
terian leaders,  sought  to  make  a  stand  after  that  fated  day.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  (1495),  they  rose  in  rebellion  on  occasion  of  a 
tax  levied  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  war  with  Scotland.  In  1497 
the  Comish  men  were  again  in  arms  to  support  Perkin  Warbeck,  but 
the  flight  of  that  pretender  caused  the  failure  of  the  attempt  The 
change  of  the  religious  institutions  of  the  county  led  to  the  change  of 
the  common  language  of  Cornwall ;  the  people,  for  the  most  part  of 
British  descent,  with  comparativdy  few  Saxons  settled  among  them, 
had  retained  a  language  of  their  own,  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic.  The 
introduction  of  the  English  chm-ch  service  paved  the  way  for  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  Cornish  dialect  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  some 
aged  people  near  Penryn  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  English  language. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the  Comish  was  still  spoken  by  the 
fishermen  and  market  women  near  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the 
county.  At  present  this  ancient  tongue  is  the  study  of  the  scholar  and 
antiquary  alona  A  few  manuscripts  in  it  are  extant ;  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  are  some  interludes  partly  written  in  Uie  15th  century. 

In  1595  Penzance  and  one  or  two  places  near  it  were  burnt  by  tha 
Spauiaixltfi 
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In  the  great  civil  war  of  Charlea  I.  and  his  parliament  the  ComiBh 
men  seem  to  hare  been  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  the  king.  They 
distinguished  themselves  on  the  royalist  side  at  the  battle  of  Lans- 
downe  and  the  siege  of  Bristol  in  1648 ;  and  the  king  in  reward  of 
their  loyalty  wrote  them  a  letter  of  thanks,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
printed  and  published,  and  a  copy  to  be  read  in  every  church  and 
chapel  in  the  county.  In  July  1644  the  Earl  of  Essex  marched  into 
Cornwall  at  the  head  of  the  parliamentary  forces  and  took  possession 
of  Laimceston,  Saltash,  Bodmin,  Lostwithiel,  and  Fowey;  but  being 
followed  by  the  royal  army  under  the  king  in  person  was  forced  to 
retreat  to  Fowey  with  his  infantry,  his  cavalry  having  previously  got 
dear  off  From  Fowey  Lord  Essex  escaped  with  some  other  persons 
to  Plymouth ;  but  his  infantry,  6000  in  number,  under  Major^Qeneral 
Skippon,  wer9  forced  to  capitulate  on  September  2nd.  In  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  1645  Charles  11.,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  spent  some 
time  in  Cornwall :  in  March  1646  he  embarked  at  Pendennis  Castle 
for  the  Sdlly  Isles  upon  the  approach  of  the  Parliamentarians  under 
Fairfax,  who,  after  defeating  jLord  Hopton  at  Torrington,  entered 
Cornwall,  forced  the  royalist  cavalry  to  surrender,  and  acquired 
possession  of  the  whole  county.  The  royalist  army  had  been  disor- 
ganised by  the  disputes  of  their  leaders.  Pendennis  CasUe^  one  of 
the  last  places  in  England  which  held  out  for  the  king,  surrendered 
in  August  1646.  The  Scilly  Islands  had  some  time  before  been  seized 
by  the  victorious  party,  and  Prince  Charles  forced  to  flee,  first  to 
Jersey,  and  afterwards  to  France.  In  1648  an  attempt  to  raise  forces 
for  the  king  was  defeated  by  Sir  Hardress  Waller.  The  Dutch  made 
two  attempts  on  the  Cornish  coast  in  the  war  between  them  and  the 
Commonwealth,  but  were  defeated  in  both.  Since  this  period  the  local 
history  of  Cornwall  presents  little  that  is  of  general  interest 

Cornwall  is  mainly  a  mining  ooimty.  In  1851  the  county  pos- 
sessed nine  savings  banks,  at  Bodmin,  Falmouth,  Helston,  Laim- 
oeston,  Liskeard,  Penzance,  Redruth,  Truro,  and  Wadebridge.  The 
total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  the  20th  of  Koivember  1851  was 
603,760{.  8».  8d. 

COROMAN'DEL  COAST,  originally  Cholomandala,  or,  according 
to  Major  Rennell,  the  Sora  Mandalum  of  Ptolemceus,  is  the  sea-board 
of  the  western  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  extending  from  Point 
Calimere  on  the  south,  in  10"  18'  N.  lat  and  79*  56'  E.  long.,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kistnah  on  the  north,  in  15*  45'  N.  lat.  and  80*  58'  K 
long.  Along  the  coast  from  south  to  north  are  Nagore,  Tranquebar, 
Cuddalore,  Pondicherry,  Madras,  and  Nellore;  but  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  about  850  miles,  forming  part  of  the  sea-board  of  tiie 
Caroatio,  the  coast  does  not  afford  any  secure  port  or  harbour,  and 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  surf  it  is  difficult  to  effect  a  lawHing 
except  by  means  of  boats  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

CORON*  {Koront),  a  town  in  the  Morea,  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Kalamata  (called  also  Gulf  of  Koroni),  the  ancient  Messenian 
Gulf.  It  appears  to  stand  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Colonides, 
while  the  town  of  Corone,  of  which  Pausanias  speaks  as  having  been 
built  by  the  Messeniaos  when  they  were  restored  to  their  country  by 
the  help  of  the  Thebans,  would  seem  by  the  description  which  that 
author  gives  of  its  locality  to  have  stood  farther  north  on  tiie  same 
coast,  near  the  spot  where  the  village  of  Petalidhi  now  stands.  Leake 
however  makes  Koroni  occupy  the  site  of  Asine ;  Colonides  he  places 
at  Kastdlia,  where  are  some  ruins  of  ancient  buildings ;  while  the 
French  commission  places  it  on  the  Bay  of  Phoenicus  to  the  north- 
west of  Cape  Gallo,  the  ancient  Acritas.  The  present  Coron  is  a  place 
of  some  trade,  and  expoi*ts  oil  and  silk,  which  are  produced  in  the 
neighbouring  district. 

The  town  contains  a  large  castle  in  tolerably  good  repair,  in  which 
the  Turkish  inhabitants  used  to  reside  before  the  Gkeek  revolution, 
the  Greek  population  then  occupying  the  suburb  called  Yarusi 
mhe  roadstead  is  open  and  exposed  to  the  south  winds,  but  the  bottom 
of  the  shore  being  soft  sand,  vessels  driven  upon  it  often  escape 
without  much  damage.  The  town  stands  on  a  promontory  sur- 
rounded by  a  fertile  plain,  which  is  divided  from  the  district  of  Modon, 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Morea,  by  a  barren  ridge  which  runs  north 
and  south  through  the  peninsula  to  Cape  Gallo.  (Leake's  '  Morea^' 
vol.  i.) 

CORR&ZE,  an  inland  department  of  France,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  river  Corr^ze,  which  falls  into  the  Yez^re,  a  tributary  of  the  great 
river  Dordogne.  It  extends  between  44*  55'  and  45*  44'  N.  lat, 
1*18'  and  2"  22'  R  long. ;  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  departments  of 
Haute- Vienue  and  Crease,  E.  by  those  of  Puy-de-Ddme  and  Cantal, 
S.  by  the  department  of  Lot»  and  W.  by  that  of  Dordogne.  The 
department  is  of  irregular  form ;  its  greatest  length  from  north-east 
to  south-west  is  64  miles,  from  east  to  west  51  mUes.  Its  superficial 
extent  is  2265  square  miles ;  its  population  according  to  the  census 
of  1851  was  820,864,  which  gives  141*66  to  the  square  mile^  being 
38*05  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

This  department  is  formed  out  of  Bas-Limousin,  and  consists  of  two 
regpons  of  bi(;hlands  and  lowlanda  The  district  that  forms  the  east 
and  north  of  the  department^  comprising  the  arrondissement  of 
IjKsel  and  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Tulle,  is  called  La  Montagne 
(the  Highlands),  from  its  being  covered  with  the  Auvergne  Moontuns 
or  Mountains  of  Limousin,  as  they  are  called,  which  separate  the 
waters  that  flow  to  the  Loire  from  those  that  feed  the  Dordogn& 
Numerous  o&ets  from  the  Moxmtains  of  limouAin  run  in  a  southerly 
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and  south-west  direction  into  the  interior  of  the  departments  These 
regions  present  caverns,  ravines,  torrents,  cascades,  high  plains,  and 
wud,  bare,  and  barren  summits,  which  rise  in  some  places  to  the 
height  of  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  are  covered  with  snow  for 
several  months  in  the  year.  The  lower  slopes  are  clothed  with  forests 
in  which  the  chestnut  thrives  in  favourable  situations ;  the  high  plains 
and  valleys  produce  some  good  pasture ;  but  the  general  character  of 
this  portion  of  the  department  is  extreme  sterility,  the  shallow,  cold, 
and  hungry  soils  yielding  but  scanty  crops  of  rye,  oats,  buckwheat^ 
hemp,  and  flax.  Neither  grapes  nor  any  other  fruits  ripen  thoroughly 
except  walnuts,  and  they  are  of  a  small  sise. 

The  south  and  south-west  of  the  department,  called  Le  Pays  Bas, 
or  the  Lowlands,  has  a  richer  soil  and  a  denser  population.  Here  the 
vine  and  other  fruit-trees  generally  flourish,  and  in  adilition  to  the 
cereal  grains  before  mentioned,  wheat,  barley,  and  maize  are  produced. 
Homed  cattle  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  lowlands, 
sheep  and  goats  on'  the  mountain  pastures.  Among  the  wild  animals 
are  the  wild  boar,  the  wolf,  and  the  fox ;  reptiles  are  very  numerous, 
and  among  them  several  varieties  of  the  adder.  Birds,  both  native 
and  migratory,  exist  in  great  numbers  and  variety.  Throughout  the 
whole  department  the  climate  is  cold  and  damp;  foga  are  almost 
always  hovering  over  the  courses  of  the  numerous  rivers  and  the 
saturated  soil  of  the  lowlands;  the  nights  even  in  the  middle  of 
summer  are  cool,  and  white  frosts  are  very  common.  The  habitations 
of  the  peasantry  are  for  the  most  part  wretched  in  the  extreme. 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  humidity  of  the  climate  the  surface 
of  the  department)  except  when  covered  with  snow,  presents  every- 
where an  agreeable  verdure  not  very  common  in  France.  Thd  Fauna 
of  the  department  is  extremely  rich  in  grasses  of  different  kinds,  in 
odoriferous  and  umbelliferous  plants,  and  in  mosses,  lichens,  and  fun.:;L 
Among  forest-trees  the  principal  species  are  chestnut^  walnut,  and  in 
dry  situations  the  oak.  The  fruit  of  the  chestnut  enters  largely  into 
the  food  of  the  people.  The  phenomenon  of  the  spontaneous  carboni- 
sation of  the  chestnut-tree  is  not  rare  in  this  department.  Homed 
cattle  are  generally  used  in  the  plough  throughout  the  lowlands, 
where  a  good  number  of  cattle  are  fatted  for  the  Paris  and  other 
markets.  The  stock  cattle  of  the  department  are  recruited  by 
importations  from  the  departments  to  the  southward,  as  the  offupring 
of  the  native  breeds  soon  degenerates.  Sheep,  on  the  contrary, 
improve  in  quality  on  the  pastures  of  the  departments 

The  Dordogne  and  its  feeder  the  Chavanon  form  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  department  for  a  considerable  way,  separating  it 
from  those  of  Puy-de-Ddme  and  Cantal.  The  Dordogne  crosses  the 
Bouth-eastem  angle  of  the  department,  and  enters  that  of  Lot  near 
the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the  C^re  from  the  left  bank.  Its 
principal  feeders  within  this  department  are  the  Diige,  the  Trous- 
sonne,  the  Laz^ge,  the  Doustre,  and  the  Loyre,  all  of  which  rise  in 
the  north-east  of  the  department  and  fall  in  on  the  right  bank. 
[DoBDOONB.]  The  Corriet  from  which  the  department  is  named, 
rises  in  the  mountains  near  Meymao,  and,  flowing  south-west  past 
Tulle  and  Brives,  enters  the  Yez&re  on  its  left  bank  near  the  western 
boundary  of  the  department  The  Vttire  drains  the  north  and  north- 
west of  the  department ;  it  rises  near  Chavagnes  in  the  arrondissement 
of  Ussel,  and  runs  south-west  past  Treignao,  Userche,  and  Larche, 
near  which  it  enters  the  department  of  Dordogne;  here  continuing 
in  the  same  direction,  it  passes  Montignao,  a  few  miles  south-west  of 
which  it  falls  into  the  Dordogne  on  the  right  bank.  The  Haute- 
VeUre,  a  feeder  of  the  Isle,  rises  in  the  west  of  the  department  near 
Lubersaa  None  of  these  rivers  is  navigable  within  this  department. 
The  department  is  crossed  by  5  state  and  5  departmenud  roads. 

The  department  is  rich  in  minerals,  especially  in  coal,  iron,  lead, 
granite  of  different  colours,  porphyry,  alabaster,  ftc ;  but  of  this 
wealth  little  advantage  is  taken  from  want  of  facilities  for  transport 
The  iron  and  coal  raiaed  are  chiefly  used  in  the  department.  Fire-arms, 
leatiier,  glass,  bricks,  coarse  woollens,  wax-candles,  and  nut-oil  are  the 

Srindpal  articles  of  industrial  i>roduce.    A  great  number  of  fairs  are 
eld  in  the  year,  at  which,  besides  the  articles  named,  cattle,  horses, 
muleai,  linen  yam,  chestnuts,  Ac,  are  sold. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  department  contains  1,449,624  acres.  Of 
this  area  802,566  acres  are  under  various  crops,  884,000  are  capable 
of  cultivation,  180,561  consist  of  natural  grass-land,  406,082  of  heaths 
and  moors,  90,866  of  woods  and  forests,  and  87,569  acres  are  under 
vineyards,  which  yield  5,566,000  gallons  of  inferior  wine  vearly. 

The  department  is  divided  into  8  arrondissemente,  which,  with  their 
flubdiviaions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondissements. 

Cantons. 

Gommiines. 

1 
Population  in  1851. 

1.  Tulle    .        .        •    . 

2.  Brives       •        •        • 
S.  tTwcl    •        .        •    • 

12 

10 

7 

118 

101 

74 

138,111 

116,640 

66,113 

Total      . 

29 

293 

820,864 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  TuUe,  which  stands 
on  the  Corr^  at  a  distance  of  291  miles  S.  from  Paris,  in  45*  16' 
K.  lat,  1*  46'  E.  long.,  and  has  10,748  inhabitants,  including  the 
whole  oommnne.    The  town,  which  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  lull,  is 
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ancient  and  ill  laid  out :  the  houses  are  in  general  old  and  ugly,  but 
some  are  remarkable  for  their  gothic  structure  and  sculptured  orna- 
ments. The  most  important  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  court- 
house, the  departmental  prison,  and  the  theatre.  The  town  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
ecclesiastical  and  communal  colleges,  and  a  prettj  promenade  along 
the  Corr&se,  which  is  here  joined  bj  the  Solane,  and  is  crossed  by 
•everal  bridges.  Tulle  is  a  place  of  some  manufacturing  industry, 
and  has  a  good  trade  in  cattle  and  agricultural  produce ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  noted  aa  tbe  centre  of  a  manufacture  of  fire-arms,  which  giires 
employment  to  above  1000  workmen  in  the  town  and  neighbouring 
districts.  On  the  hill  above  the  town  there  is  a  high  square  tower 
■aid  to  be  of  Roman  construction,  and  near  the  tower  is  the  public 
cemetery.  Argentat,  a  thriving  commune  and  town  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dordogne,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  suspension-bridge,  haa 
8197  inhabitants,  who  trade  with  Bordeaux  in  oak  staves,  com,  char- 
coal, and  coal  raised  in  the  neighbouring  mines.  Treignac,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vez^re,  has  an  ancient  castle,  a  college,  and  some  trade  in 
wool,  wax,  cattle,  sheep,  Ac  The  population,  including  the  whole 
commune,  exceeds  8000.  The  manufactures  are  hats,  stockings,  and 
woollen  yam.  About  two  miles  above  the  town  the  Veadre,  issuing 
from  a  narrow  rocky  defile,  descends  to  a  level  100  feet  lower  at  a 
single  bound.  Uzerehe,  a  pretty  town  farther  down  the  Vez^re, 
occupies  a  very  picturesque  site,  and  has  a  college  and,  including  the 
commune,  3237  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  well  built>  covered  with 
slates,  and  many  of  them  are  decorated  with  turrets. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Brivei4a-0aillarde, 
which  stands  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Corr^ze,  19 
miles  S.W.  from  Tulle,  and  has  8418  inhabitants,  including  the  com- 
mune. A  circular  avenue,  formed  of  elms  and  bordered  with  pretty 
houses  built  of  cut  stone,  surrounds  the  town,  the  interior  of  which 
disappoints  the  expectation  thus  nused,  as  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
irregular ;  but  the  houses  in  general  are  well  and  substantially  built 
The  best  buildings  are  the  college,  the  church  of  St  Martin,  the 
hospital  (a  house  built  during  the  English  occupation  of  this  part  of 
France,  which  is  decorated  within  and  without  with  curious  gothic 
sculptures),  and  the  Belvedere  Tower,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  the  town,  the  valley  of  the  Corr^ze,  the  vineyards,  and  wooded  slopes 
of  the  vicinity.  The  town  has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  trades  in 
timber,  wine,  chestnuts,  violet  mustard,  truffles,  turkeys,  wool,  cattle, 
pigs,  &a,  and  has  manufactures  of  cotton-yam,  nut-oil,  and  wax- 
candles.    Coal-mines  are  worked  near  the  town. 

Of  the  other  towns  we  give  the  following,  vrith  the  population 
of  the  communes  in  which  they  stand  i-^Alawzc,  9  miles  N.  from 
Brives,  population  4209,  chiefly  engaged  in  tillage  and  the  culture  of 
the  vine.  BeatUieu,  on  the  right  of  the  Dordogne,  has  2518  inhabit- 
ants, and  an  old  church  which  is  decorated  with  very  remarkable 
sculptures.  Donzenae,  6  miles  N.  from  Brives,  is  prettily  situated 
among  vineyards  and  plantations  of  walnut,  chestnut,  and  poplar 
trees :  population  3250,  employed  in  agriculture  and  in  the  slate- 
quarries  near  the  town.  JouUlac,  on  the  western  border  of  the 
department  and  near  the  lead-mines :  population  2455.  LnbersaCf 
near  the  Haute- Vez^re :  population  8768.  Pompadour,  a  small  village 
near  Lubersac,  is  noted  for  its  castle,  which  was  bestowed  by  Louis  XV. 
on  one  of  his  mistresses,  who  took  her  title  of  marchioness  from  it. 
Meyssac,  12  miles  S.  from  Brives,  has  2591  inhabitants,  who  raise 
great  quantities  of  walnuts.  A  little  west  of  Meyssao  is  the  village  of 
Turenn€f  commanded  by  an  ancient  castle  which  belonged  to  the 
dukes  of  Aquitaine,  the  ancestors  of  Marshal  Turenne,  who  took  his 
title  of  duke  from  it.  Vigeoit,  8  miles  from  Brives,  has  paper-mills 
and  2508  inhabitants,  including  the  whole  commune. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Uudf  is  situated 
among  mountains  between  the  Dl^e  and  the  Sarsonne,  which  unite 
and  fall  into  the  Dordogne  near  Bort.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  a  college,  and  4288  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  coarse 
woollens,  canvass,  nails,  and  leather,  and  trade  in  hemp,  skins,  wax, 
tallow,  timber,  oak  staves,  &o.  Bort,  a  commune  and  town  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dordogne,  has  2867  inhabitants ;  near  this  place  is 
a  bill  called  Orgues-de-Bort,  which  is  composed  of  enormous  basaltic 
columns.  Meymae,  in  a  pretty  valley  10  miles  W.  from  Ussel,  has  an 
hospital,  an  ancient  church,  and  8389  inhabitants,  including  the  whole 
commune.    Neuvic,  18  miles  W.  from  Ussel :  population  2918. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Tulle,  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Limoges,  but  an  assize  court  is  held 
in  TuUe.  It  is  included  in  the  21st  Military  Division,  of  which 
Limoges  is  head-quarters. 

(JHctionnaire  de  la  France]  StatigtiomedelaFrtmee/  Annuairepotir 
VAnlSSS.) 

CORRIB,  LOUGH.    [Qalwat.] 

CORRIENTES,  one  of  the  Riverine  provinces  of  the  Argpentine 
Confederation,  South  America,  comprehends  the  northern  portion  of 
the  peninsula  formed  by  the  rivers  Parand  and  Uruguay ;  the  southern 
portion  of  the  peninsula  being  occupied  by  the  province  of  Entre  Rios. 
The  population  is  about  35,000. 

The  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  province  are  somewhat  billy, 
but  the  remaining  and  by  far  the  greater  part  is  low.  About  half 
the  surface  is  covered  with  timber-trees,  much  of  the  wood  being 
available  for  house  and  ship-building.    Some  thous«nd  squaro  miles 


are  covered  with  palm-trees,  which  are  used  for  a  great  number  of 
purposes.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  province  is  the  Laguna  Ybera, 
which  is  in  fact  a  vast  marsh  overflowed  during  the  peri(Mdical  risings 
of  the  Paraui.  It  feeds  all  or  nearly  all  the  rivers  which  rise  in 
the  interior  of  the  province  and  fall  into  the  Parand  on  the  one  side 
or  the  Uruguay  on  the  other.  Tbe  soil  of  Corrientes  is  generally 
sandy,  but  produces  excellent  crops.  Cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar, 
indigo,  and  other  tropical  productions  flourish,  yet  little  attention  ifl 
given  to  them,  partly  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  the  population  and 
partly  to  the  genend  dislike  of  the  peasantry  for  agricultural  occu- 
pations.  Besides  ^e  articles  mentioned  above,  maize  and  barley, 
arrow-root>  melons,  sweet  potatoes,  and  various  tropical  fruits  nre 
raised  The  sugar-cane  is  at  present  only  grown  in  order  to  extract 
molasses  for  distilling;  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  province  is 
imported  from  BraaiL  All  kinds  of  crops  sufier  at  times  from  visita- 
tions of  enormous  swarms  of  ants  and  locusts,  which  entirely  devastate 
the  district  in  which  they  appear.  The  chief  employments  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses,  there  being  a  considerable 
extent  of  good  pasture  land;  sheep  however  do  not  thrive  very 
well  Large  numbers  of  hides  are  exported.  Mechanical  purstiits 
are  entirely  neglected.  The  province  is  well  adapted  for  commerce, 
there  being  on  the  Parand  four  places  which  serve  as  good  ports,  and 
three  on  the  Uruguay.  The  opening  of  these  rivers  will  doubtless 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  Corrientes,  but  the  traffic  oan  only  be  f&irly 
developed  when  the  rivers  are  navigated  by  steam-vessels.  The  inha- 
bitants are  for  the  most  part  a  mixed  race  of  Indians  and  Sptnish, 
and  of  indolent  habits.  The  language  spoken,  according  to  Mr.  Wood- 
bine Parish,  is  "  more  Quarini  than  Spanish."  There  are  exceedingly 
few  foreigners  in  either  the  capital  or  the  country  parts  of  the  province. 
Most  of  the  peasantry  possess  40  or  50  mares,  30  or  40  cows,  and  from 
100  to  200  sheep.  The  women  are  of  more  industrious  habits  than 
the  men.  They  do  a  good  deal  of  the  agricultural  labour,  as  plough- 
ing, hoeing  and  attending  to  the  crops,  and  reaping ;  make  cheese  for 
sale  as  well  as  home  consumption ;  act  as  shepherds ;  and  spin  and 
weave  both  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  for  summer  and  winter  gar- 
ments. 

The  government  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  who 
is  elected  by  the  Congress  for  a  tenn  of  throe  years.  The  Congress 
consists  of  15  deputies, — one  from  each  of  the  14  departments, 
except  that  of  the  capital,  which  returns  two  deputies.  The  revenue 
is  derived  chiefly  from  customs  duties,  and  the  church  property 
which  was  seized  by  government  during  the  civil  wars.  The  army 
consists  in  time  of  peace  of  1000  men,  but  during  war  all  males 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  60  are  liable  to  serve.  Indeed  during  the 
late  war  with  Buenos  Ayres  a  reserve  corps  was  formed  of  900  or 
1000  women  mounted  on  horseback,  who  are  said  to  have  proved  of 
great  service  in  some  engagements  with  the  army  of  Rosas.  As  was 
mentioned  under  Aroentinb  Confederation,  Corrientes  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  revolt  of  the  other  provinces  against  the  supremacy  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  entered  into  the  engagements  with  foreign  powers 
which  led  to  the  downfall  of  Rosas.  The  main  incitement  to  these 
measures  on  the  part  of  Corrientes  was  the  determination  of  Rosas  to 
enforce  the  closing  of  the  Parand  and  Uruguay  against  all  foreign 
vessels ;  and  Corrientes  made  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  these 
rivers  a  leading  object  in  all  negotiations.  The  war  between  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  other  provinces  under  General  Urquiza,  the  governor 
of  Corrientes,  still  continues  (February  1854),  but  there  appears  to  be  a 
growing  desire  on  both  sides  to  bring  it  to  a  friendly  termination. 

Corrientes,  th«  capital,  population  about  5000,  is  situated  in  27*^  27' 
S.  lat.,  58**  50'  W.  long.,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Parand  with 
the  Paraguay ;  and  stands  on  a  considerable  elevation.  It  is  rather  a 
well-built  town,  but  contains  few  buildings  of  any  consequence.  The 
situation  of  the  town  is  admirably  adapted  for  commercial  purposes, 
affording  on  the  one  hand  every  facility  for  inland  intercourse  ;  and 
on  the  other  for  carrying  on  the  export  and  import  trade  with  Buenos 
Ayres  and  with  foreign  states  by  the  navigation  of  the  Parand.  Santa 
Zueia,  also  on  the  Parand,  29"  S.  lat,  58"  55'  W.  long.,  is  the  next 
important  town  in  the  province.  It  has  some  trade,  but  contains  less 
than  3000  inhabitants. 

The  Mutwnet,  which,  according  to  the  treaty  between  Brazil  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  1828,  was  to  constitute  an  independent  republic, 
extend  eastward  frvm  Corrientes,  between  the  Parand  and  Paraguay 
to  the  confines  of  Brazil.  This  fertile  tract,  which  was  very  populous 
under  the  swav  of  the  Jesuits,  is  now  filled  with  depopulated  ruins. 
It  contained  only  about  a  thousand  inhabitants  in  1825 ;  many  of  them 
perished  in  the  following  war  and  others  emigrated,  and  it  is  now 
almost  entirely  depopulated. 

CORROFIK,  county  of  Clare,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Kilneboy  and  barony  of 
Inchiquin,  is  situated  on  a  small  stream  which  unites  the  lakes  of 
Tadon  and  Inchiquin,  in  52*  56'  N.  lat.,  9'  4'  W.  long.,  distant 
7  miles  N.N.W.  from  Ennis,  and  119  miles  W.aW.  from  Dublin. 
The  population  of  the  town  of  Corrofin  in  1851  was  994,  beside  < 
255  in  the  workhouse.  Corrofin  Poof-Law  Union  comprises  nine 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  61,886  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  9852.  Corrofin  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  plain  between 
the  hills  of  Inchiquin  and  Burren.  From  Tadon  Lake  a  series  of  lakes 
and  oonneoting  streams  runs  north-north-east  towards  Kilmaeduagh. 
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The  town  contains  a  dispenaaiy,  and  a  station  of  the  oonstabolaiy  foroe. 
Petty  sesfdoDB  are  held  here,  and  there  are  two  yearly  fiiirs.  In  the 
yicinity  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  O'Briens. 

CORSEUL.     rCdTBS-DU-NoBD.] 

CORSHAM,  Wiltshire,  a  decayed  market-town  in  the  pariah  of 
Corsham  and  hundred  of  Chippenham,  is  situated  in  51*  26'  N.  lat, 
2*  10'  W.  long.,  distant  14  miles  N.W.  from  Devizes,  97  miles  W.  by 
S.  from  London  by  road,  and  98^  miles  by  the  Great  Western  railway. 
The  population  of  the  parish  of  Coraham  in  1861  was  8172.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arohdeAConry  of  Bristol  and  diocese  of 
Oloucester  and  Bristol  The  town  of  Corsham  consists  chiefly  of  one 
street  of  considerable  length;  the -houses  are  built  of  stone.  Near 
the  centre  of  this  street  is  a  market-house  erected  in  1784.  The 
parish  church,  dedicated  to  Bt.  Bartholomew,  is  an  ancient  structure 
of  mixed  styles,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  tower  and 
spire.  The  Independents  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  There 
are  a  Free  school,  a  British  school,  almshouses,  and  several  paro* 
chial  charities.  Previous  to  the  general  introduction  of  machinery 
into  the  woollen  manufacture,  spinning  and  weaving  were  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  Oorsham.  The  population  is  now  chiefly 
engaged  in  agriculture.  F&irs  are  held  March  7ih  and  September  4th 
for  cattle. 

CORSICA,  or  as  the  French  call  it.  Cone,  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, about  180  miles  B.  from  France,  of  which  it  forms  a  depart- 
ment, extends  between  41*  21'  4"  and  43"  41'  V  N.  kt.,  8'  82'  10" 
and  9'  33'  26"  E.  long.  The  northern  part  of  the  island  consists  of  a 
mountainous  projection,  only  9  miles  broad  at  its  widest  part,  28 
miles  in  length,  and  terminating  in  Cape  Corso  (the  ancient  Sacred 
Promontory).  From  this  point  to  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio,  the  southern 
boniidary  of  Corsica,  the  whole  length  of  the  island  is  116  miles ;  its 
greatest  breadth  is  52  miles.  The  area  is  8877  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1851  was  236,253,  which  gives  69'94  to  the  square  mile. 

A  great  number  of  small  islands  are  scattered  round  the  coast,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  Girajlia  and  Finocchiarolo  on  the  north ; 
Capraja,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  on  the  noi*th-eaBt  j  Tlsle- 
RousRS  or  Isola  Rossa,  Gargalo,  and  les  lies  Sanguinaires  on  the  west ; 
les  lies  Cervicales  and  Turo  on  the  east ;  and  Razzoli,  Maddalena, 
Santa  Maria.  Caprera,  Sparagi,  and  Budelli  in  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio. 

The  western  coast  is  high,  and  indented  by  numerous  gulfs  and 
bays,  many  of  which  afford  excellent  harbours,  though  they  are 
comparatively  useless  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  communication  with  the 
interior.  The  principal  bays  on  this  coast  are  those  of  Porto,  Sagone, 
Ajaccio,  and  Propriano ;  the  chief  harbours  on  the  west  coast  are 
Santa  Fiorenza,  or  St.-Florent,  Isola  Rossa  (Ile-Rousse),  Calvi,  and 
Ajaccio.  The  eastern  coast  is  low,  and  presents  a  continuous  line,  broken 
only  towards  the  north  by  the  shore-lake  of  Biguglia,  and  near  the 
southern  extremity  by  the  fine  harbour  of  Porto  Vecchio  and  the  Gulf 
of  Santa  Mansa.  The  low  grounds  along  the  east  coast  are  unhealthy, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  island  is  free  from  malaria.  The  best 
harbours  are  those  of  Bastia,  Santa  Manza,  and  Porto  Yeochio  (the 
ancient  Portus  Syracusanus).  Here  and  there,  in  picturesque  situa- 
tions along  the  sea-shore,  are  seen  a  great  number  of  towers,  which 
were  erected  during  the  Genoese  occupation  of  the  island,  and  served 
to  give  notice  by  fire-signals  of  the  approach  of  the  Barbary  cruisers, 
to  whose  incursions  the  ihland  was  in  former  times  greatly  exposed. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  island  is  the  harbour  and  town  of  Bonifacio, 
which  gives  name  to  the  strait  between  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  The 
interior  of  the  island  presents  a  mass  of  mountains,  broken  by  abrupt 
gorges,  and  inclosing  many  beautiful  valleys,  through  each  of  which 
a  torrent  or  a  rapid  brook  hurries  along ;  steep  frowning  precipices 
re-echoing  the  roar  of  the  waters  struggling  past  their  base ;  and 
extensive  forests,  which  present  in  their  native  luxuriance  a  rich  con- 
trast with  the  bare  and  rocky  heights  that  here  and  there  spring  up 
above  the  general  elevation  of  the  ranges. 

The  principal  mountain  chain,  the  ramifications  of  which  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  island,  runs  due  south  from  Cap 
Corso  to  about  42*  37'  N.  lat. ;  it  then  turns  west  as  ^r  as  Monte 
Grosso,  which  attains  the  height  of  6500  feet  above  the  sea.  From 
this  point  it  again  runs  south  under  the  name  of  the  Monti-di-Fron- 
togna  to  the  summit  of  Paglia-Orba,  which  is  8697  feet  high ;  hence 
it  turns  south-east  as  far  as  the  pass  of  Foce-di- Verde,  near  42" 
K.  lat.,  having  passed  its  culminating  point  in  Monte  Rotondo  (the 
ancient  Mons  Aureus),  which  reaches  to  the  height  of  9068  feet. 
From  Foce-dl- Verde  its  course  is  due  south  to  its  termination  in  the 
Strait  of  Bonifacio.  The  mountains  of  Corsica  are  composed  chiefly 
of  limestone,  but  the  crystallised  rocks,  gpiunite,  porphyry,  sienite, 
serpentine,  &c.  appear  in  the  main  chain  and  on  the  west  coast.  The 
summits  are  covered  with  snow  for  several  months  in  the  year.  From 
this  chain  numerous  rapid  rivers  run  in  all  directions  to  the  sea :  the 
principal  of  them  are  the  Golo  and  the  Tavignano,  both  of  which 
rise  in  the  group  of  Monte  Rotondo,  and  flowing  eastward  enter  the 
sea,  the  former  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Mariana,  the  latter  near 
those  of  Aleria ;  the  Valinco,  Talavo,  PrunelH,  Gravona,  Liamone, 
and  Valinco  rise  on  the  western  side  of  this  mountain  chain,  and  flow 
westward  to  the  sea.  The  forests,  which  clothe  the  mountain  sides, 
consist  chiefly  of  oak,  larch,  beech,  chestnut,  pine,  cork,  turpentine- 
tree,  wild  olive,  ftc.  The  vast  extent  of  these  forests  and  the  magni- 
tude and  excellence  of  the  timber  which  they  produce,  has  been  cele- 


brated from  very  remote  ages.  But  notwithstanding  this  advantage 
and  the  abundance  of  harbours  on  the  west  and  south  coasts,  the 
rugged  nature  of  the  surface  of  the  island  rendered  Corsiea  in  ancient 
as  it  still  does  in  modem  times  one  of  the  wildest  and  least  civilised 
portions  of  southern  Europe.  The  higher  part  of  the  mountains  pro- 
duces pasture,  in  which  aromatic  plants  abound ;  and  on  the  very  crest 
of  the  chain  lakes  are  found  well  stocked  with  fish.  On  the  mountain 
pastures  during  the  summer  the  herdsmen  feed  their  sheep,  goats, 
and  pigs,  resting  at  night  in  some  of  the  numerous  caverns  in -the 
rocks.  The  climate  is  excellent,  the  temperature  varying  of  course 
with  the  elevation ;  and  the  air,  except  in  a  few  marshy  districts  on 
the  east  coast,  is  pure  and  healthy :  on  an  average  287  days  in  the 
year  are  fine  and  clear,  18  are  rainv,  and  110  cloudy.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  the  south-east  and  south-west,  which  sometimes  blow  with 
great  violence.  The  cold  in  winter  on  the  highlands  is  of  course  intense. 

The  surface  of  the  island  oomprises  2,161,610  acres,  of  which  8514 
are  planted  with  olives,  24,427  with  vines,  68,822  with  chestnuts, 
365,837  are  under  com  cultivation,  1090  are  artificial  meadows, 
572,603  are  covered  with  rooks  and  forests,  616,606  are  natural  grass 
land  not  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  14,551  are  covered  with 
waters.  The  remainder  of  the  sur&oe  is  overgrown  with  a  dense 
tangled  underwood,  consisting  of  arbutiu,  oistusj  laurel,  myrtle, 
hei^h,  broom,  Ac,  and  forming  an  almost  impenetrable  cover,  called 
by  the  natives  mAquis,  which  is  easily  removed  by  burning; 
but  if  the  land  thus  cleared  be  not  kept  in  constant  cultivation,  it 
soon  returns  to  its  former  state.  The  soil,  except  in  the  lower  valle3rB 
where  it  is  alluvial,  is  stony  but  fertile.  Wheat,  maize,  and  barley 
are  the  chief  oereal  grains.  The  yearly  produce  of  wine  is  6,600,000 
gallons,  some  of  which,  especially  that  of  Cap  Corso,  is  of  good  quality, 
but  in  general  it  is  carelessly  made,  ripe  and  unripe  grapes  being  put 
indiscriminately  into  the  wine-press.  Of  chestnuts,  an  important 
article  of  food,  the  produce  is  enormous.  The  chestnut  tree  is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  vegetable  productions  of  the  island.  The  mul« 
berry  is  cultivated  for  the  production  of  silk.  The  cotton-shrub, 
sugarcane,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  madder  are  grown.  The  orauge, 
citron,  fig,  almond,  pomegranate,  date*palm,  and  other  fruit-trees 
fiourish,  and  their  produce  is  largely  exported.  The  chestnuts  and 
walnuts  of  the  island  aro  of  the  best  quality  and  of  the  largest  size. 
The  forests  abound  in  wild  bees,  and  wax  and  honey  are  now  as  in 
ancient  times  important  exports  of  the  island.  In  ancient  times  the 
honey  of  Corsica  was  notorious  fur  its  bitter  taste,  owing  to  the  bees 
(it  is  said)  feeding  on  the  box-trees,  which  rendered  it  unpalatable  to 
strangers.  The  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  in  ancient  times  was 
attributed  to  the  abundant  use  of  honey  as  an  article  of  food. 

Mules  are  the  principal  beasts  of  burden;  horses  and  asses  are 
small  Cows  do  not  thrive,  owing  either  to  neglect  or  the  naturo  of 
the  pasturage ;  they  give  little  milk,  and  their  fiesh  is  bad.  Sheep 
and  goats  are  very  numerous,  and  are  much  prized  for  the  delicacy  of 
their  flesh.  The  sheep  are  black,  and  generally  have  four,  sometimes 
six,  horns.  The  shepherds'  dogs  and  stag  and  boar-hounds  of  the 
island  aro  of  very  superior  breed.  Pigs  aro  very  numerous.  Among 
the  wild  animals  aro  foxes,  wild  boars,  deer,  h^ures.  Partridges,  wood- 
oocks,  snipes,  guinea-fowl,  pheasants,  quails,  fta  aro  very  abundant. 
Eagles,  vultures,  and  other  birds  of  proy  haunt  the  mountain  summits. 
Reptiles  aro  numerous ;  but  the  only  venomous  animal  in  the  island 
is  a  black  spider  called  malmig^ate,  the  bite  of  which  is  said  to  be 
morttd.  Great  quantities  of  tunny,  pilchards,  anchovy,  and  other 
fish  are  taken  along  the  coast,  and  sent  to  the  markets  of  Florence, 
Naples,  and  Genoa. 

Iron,  lead,  antimony,  black  manganese,  granite  varying  in  colour 
from  gray  to  red,  porphyry,  white  marble,  limestone,  jasper,  emerald, 
amianthus,  ftc  aro  found ;  but  for  the  reasons  stated  above  this  mine- 
ral wealth  lies  coinparatively  useless.  The  granite  of  Corsica  is  of 
very  fine  quality.  The  Romans  quarried  it  for  arohitectural  purposes, 
and  obtained  their  chief  supplies  from  the  little  islets  a  few  miles 
from  Bonifacio.  Thero  are  several  hot  and  cold  mineral  springs.  Of 
manuiiActuring  industry  there  is  little.  A  little  iron  is  manufactured 
from  oro  brought  from  the  island  of  Elba,  for  no  mines  aro  worked  by 
the  Corsicans.  The  island  has  several  oil  and  flour-mills,  tanneries, 
and  brick-works,  two  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and 
one  for  making  glass.  These  articles,  together  with  turnery,  pitch 
and  tar,  and  bad  cheese,  aro  almost  the  only  industrial  products.  The 
commerce  consists  of  the  agricultural  produce,  and  brandy,  olive-oil, 
dried  fruits,  wax,  salt  fish,  coral,  ship-timber,  myrtle-leaves,  orange- 
flowers,  lichen,  tanned  hides,  goat-skins,  deals,  &c.  No  fairs  are  hold 
in  the  island. 

The  island  is  divided  into  6  arrondissements,  which,  with  their 
subdivisions  and  population,  aro  as  follows  : — 


ArrondiMementa. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population  ia  1851. 

1.  AJaceio        .        .    . 
3.  Bastia     . 

3.  SsrUne   . 

4.  CaWi  .         ... 
ft.  Cort^ 

12 
20 
8   * 

6 

15 

72 
93 
46 

34 
110 

35,008 
70,263 
28,735 
24,390 
56,830 

Total    .        .     . 

61 

355 

236,251             I 

699 


CORSICA. 


CORSICA. 


900 


Towm. — The  chief  towns  are  those  which  give  names  to  the  seyeral 
•rrondissements.  Of  these  Ajaodo  and  Bastia  have  been  akeady 
notioed.    [Ajaooio;  Babtia.] 

SarUne,  or  SartenOt  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instanoe,  is 
situated  in  the  souUiem  part  of  the  island  on  a  hill-ridge  between 
the  valleys  of  the  VaUnoo  and  the  Ortolo,  and  has,  including  the 
whole  commune,  8285  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  hj  old  ruined 
walls,  and  contains  many  well-built  houses.  The  land  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  very  fertile  in  com,  chestnuts,  oil,  and  wine. 

Bonifacio,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island, 

gives  name  to  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio,  which  divides  Sardinia  from 
orsioa.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  strait^  between  Lougosardo  in 
Sardinia  and  the  southernmost  point  of  Corsica,  is  about  seven  miles 
across.  At  the  east  entrance  of  the  strait  are  several  dusters  of 
idands.  Near  the  Corsican  coast  is  the  island  of  Cavallo;  and 
between  that  and  Maddalena  on  the  Sardinian  side  is  Santa  Maria, 
with  several  other  islets  and  rocks,  which  make  the  Mediterranean 
sailors  in  general  avoid  passing  through  the  strait  The  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  strait  is  mountainous.  The  town  is  built  on  a  level  rocky 
peninsula  in  the  strait  180  feet  above  the  sea,  20  miles  S.  from  Sartena, 
46  miles  S.  from  Ajacdo,  and  has  8186  inhabitants,  including  the 
whole  commune.  It  originated  in  a  fortress  built  by  a  Pisan  noble- 
man named  Bonifacio  in  880.  The  Genoese  seized  the  fort  in  1196, 
and  thus  gained  a  footing  on  the  island.  The  town  and  fortifications 
■re  reached  from  the  suburb  built  along  the  port  by  a  very  steep 
■scent.  It  is  badly  supplied  with  water.  The  harbour  is  formed  by 
a  natural  inlet  of  uie  sea,  sheltered  by  the  limestone  rocks  on  which 
tile  town  is  built,  as  by  a  mole ;  the  entrance  for  about  600  yards  is 
open  to  the  south-west ;  it  then  runs  from  west  to  east  for  about  1400 
yards  with  a  mean  width  of  160  yards.  The'  principal  buildings  are 
the  churches  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  erected  by  the  Pisans,  and 
richly  decorated  with  marble  and  porphyry;  the  church  of  San 
Domenico,  a  gothic  structure,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Templars, 
and  erected  in  1843 ;  the  ohuroh  of  San  Francesco,  which  dates  from 
the  close  of  the  14th  century ;  the  fine  barracks  built  by  the  French 
government  in  1776 ;  and  the  arsenal,  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
island.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  very  fertile  in  com,  fruity 
and  pastmw.  In  the  islands  in  the  strait  are  seen  the  granite 
quarries  worked  by  the  Romans,  who  seem  to  have  n^lected  the 
mines  of  the  island.  The  force  of  the  sea  has  formed  many  large 
and  beautiful  caverns  near  the  town. 

Porto  VeechiOf  a  small  fortified  sea-port  town  of  about  2000  inhabit- 
ants, is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  wide  deep  bay,  which  forms  one  of 
the  finest  and  safest  harbours  in  Europe.  The  bay  is  eveiywhere  of 
great  depth,  and  affords  room  enough  for  the  largest  fleets.  During 
the  summer  and  autumn  Porto  Vecchio  is  an  unhealthy  place ;  the 
malaria  from  the  marshy  district  round  it  forces  the  inhabitants 
temporarily  to  desert  it  for  the  healthy  highlands.  A  good  deal  of 
salt  is  made  at  salt-works  near  Porto  Vecchio. 

Calvi,  a  small  place  on  the  west  coast  important  for  its  fortifications, 
ii  situated  on  a  peninsular  rock  at  the  head  of  tiie  Bay  of  Calvi,  in 
42*  84'  7"  N.  lat,  8*  46'  68"  £.  long. :  population  1746.  The  rock  is 
occupied  with  a  strong  dtadel  which  commands  the  harbour,  but  is 
itself  within  cannon  reach  of  a  hill  called  MozzeUo,  on  which  there  is 
a  small  fort  The  citadel  and  the  part  of  the  town  adjacent  to  it 
are  surrounded  by  strong  walls  built  of  blodcs  of  granite.  The  rest 
of  the  town  is  built  along  the  shore.  The  harbour  of  Calvi  is  deep 
and  well  sheltered.  The  town  was  alwavs  faithful  to  the  Genoese 
during  their  occupation  of  the  island.  The  Engli^  took  Calvi  after 
a  stout  resistance  in  1794,  but  it  was  recovered  by  l^e  Corsicans  in 
the  following  year.  The  old  palace  of  the  Genoese  governors  is  now 
converted  into  barracks.  The  trade  of  Calvi  has  decayed  greatly,  its 
commerce  being  transferred  to  Itola  Hoiaa,  or  lU-Bouue  (as  the  Franch 
call  it),  which  is  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Calvi,  and 
is  named  from  the  red  granite  rock  of  which  the  island  is  composed, 
and  which  abounds  along  this  coast  In  the  16th  oentury  the  Genoese 
joined  the  rock  to  Corsica  by  a  bridge,  and  erected  a  tower  upon  it 
for  the  defence  of  the  oosst  against  the  Moorish  corsairs.  In  1760, 
when  the  Genoese  held  only  the  coast  towns  and  the  Corsicans  were 
masters  of  the  interior  of  the  island,  Pascal  Paoli  erected  some 
buildings  on  the  Isola  Rossa,  in  order  to  carry  on  trade  and  to  have 
communications  with  foreign  countries.  The  place  soon  increased 
and  became  the  chief  emporium  for  this  part  of  the  island.  The 
French  surrounded  the  town  with  walls,  and  built  a  mole  to  give 
greater  security  to  the  harbour,  which  is  deep  enough  for  the  lai^gest 
veauels:  pooulation,  1600.  Algc^fola,  a  small  place  on  the  coast 
between  Cslvi  and  Isola  Rossa,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Genoese  governor  of  the  province  of  Balagne,  which  induded  the 
north-west  of  the  island. 

CorUt  formerlv  the  'patriot'  capital  of  Corsica,  is  an  ill-built  fortified 
town  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  a  few  miles  north-east  of  Monte 
Rotondo.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tavignano  at  its  junction 
with  another  mountain  stream,  the  Reatonica,  and  has  a  tribunal  of 
commerce  and  above  4000  inhabitants,  including  the  whole  commune. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  hiU  above  a  lovely  valley 
laid  out  in  gardens,  vineyards,  and  olive-grounds,  and  dotted  with 
coimtry  houses.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  good  water  by  means 
of  an  aqueduct  nearly  three  miles  in  length.    The  citaJel,  the  court- 


house (in  which  the  apartment  occupied  by  Paoli  is  shown),  and  the 
barracks  are  the  most  remarkable  buildings. 

Of  other  places  the  foUowlne  in  the  arrondissement  of  Bastia  may 
be  mentioned : — Borgo,  a  smaU  place  on  an  eminence  between  the 
Gk>lo  and  the  Bevinoo,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Mariana,  deserves 
mention  as  the  scene  of  the  last  victory  gained  by  Paoli  and  the 
Corsicans  over  the  French  in  1768.  Lwri  is  beautifully  sitiuted  on 
the  eastern  ude  of  the  projection  of  Cap  Corso,  in  a  rich  well- 
cultivated  valley,  screenea  by  mountains  and  watered  by  a  rapid 
stream  which  is  at  times  a  furious  torrent  A  wide  avenue  extends 
from  the  town  to  the  sea,  which  is  three  miles  distant :  the  road  is 
protected  from  the  torrent  by  a  stout  walL  The  church  of  Luri  is 
handsome ;  in  the  interior  are  five  marble  altars.  Rogliano,  near  the 
extremity  of  Cap  Corso,  has  1626  inhabitants ;  they  have  many  vague 
traditions  about  Seneca,  who  probably  spent  part  of  his  exile  here- 
abouts. St.'Florent  (Santa  Fiorenza),  prettily  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  at  the  extremity  of  a  rich  valley,  is  a 
small  town  inclosed  by  a  wall,  and  further  defended  by  a  strong 
tower.  The  harbour  is  shallow,  fit  only  for  fishing  smacks,  but  weU 
sheltered.  St-Florent  is  a  few  miles  west  from  Bastia.  It  is  an 
unhealthv  place  during  the  summer  and  autumn  in  consequence  of 
the  marshes  near  it. 

The  only  roads  in  the  island  are  the  following : — One  from  Bastia 
to  the  village  of  Santa  Fiorenza  on  the  west  coast,  crossing  the  mountains 
by  the  pass  called  Booca  San  Antonio :  a  second  runs  south  from 
Bastia,  then  up  aloxig  the  left  bank  of  the  Golo,  which  it  crosses  a 
few  miles  north  of  Cort^ ;  having  passed  through  Cort^,  it  gains  the 
western  side  of  the  mountain  chain  by  the  fortified  pass  of  Bocca  di 
Bogognano,  and,  running  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Gravona, 
terminates  at  Ajaccio:  and  a  Uiird,  wbich.coinddes  with  the  pre- 
ceding for  a  few  miles  south  from  Bastia  as  far  as  the  river  Bovinco ; 
having  crossed  this  river,  it  runs  along  and  within  view  of  the  east 
ooast  all  the  way  to  Bonifaccio,  where  it  turns  north-west,  and  passing 
through  Sarteme  and  Olmeto,  terminates  at  Ajacdo.  The  other 
roads  are  mere  tracks. 

The  island  is  called  Kwmo$  by  Herodotus  (i.  166 ;  vii.  166) ;  later 
writers  call  it  Konii  and  KortictL  The  last  seems  to  have  been  the 
native  name,  and  was  that  adopted  by  the  Romans.  The  earliest 
inhabitants  appenr  to  have  come  from  Liguria.  The  Phocccans  founded 
the  city  of  Alalia  on  the  eastern  coas^  B.C.  664.  The  Tyrrhenians, 
and  after  them  the  Carthaginians,  made  themadves  nutsters  of  the 
island.  In  B.C.  269,  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  Romans,  who 
took  Alalia  or  Aleria,  which  was  afterwards  colonised  from  Roma 
and  became  the  principal  city  of  the  island  under  the  Roman  empire. 
Its  ruins  exist  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  thou^  it  was  a  sea-port 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  At  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  the 
island  was  seized  by  the  Goths,  who  held  it  till  the  8th  century,  when 
they  were  dispossessed  by  the  Saracens.  In  the  reign  of  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  it  was  annexed  to  the  Holy  See,  by  which  it  was  given 
first  to  the  Pisans,  and  in  1297  to  Jayme  II.,  lung  of  Aragon.  The 
Genoese,  after  many  previous  unsucoessful  attempts,  conquered  the 
island  in  1481,  and,  notwithstanding  the  joint  efforts  of  Henri  IL  of 
France  and  the  Turks  in  the  16th  century  to  deprive  them  of  it^ 
held  it  till  1766.  In  this  year  the  Corsicans,  headed  by  General 
Paoli,  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Genoese.  The  latter,  in  1768,  resigned 
their  claims  to  the  island  in  favour  of  the  French,  who,  after  a 
desperate  resistance  from  the  patriots,  subdued  it  in  1769.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  in  1798,  the  patriots,  com- 
manded by  Paoli  and  assisted  by  the  English,  swept  the  French  from 
the  island,  which  was  then  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
crown ;  but  in  1796  the  French  agiiin  appeared,  and  drove  out  the 
English  in  less  than  six  weeks.  Since  then,  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  occupation  by  the  English  in  1814,  the  island  has  remained 
annexed  to  France,  and  this  annexation  was  confirmed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Palis  in  the  last*mentioned  year. 

The  idand  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Ajaccio,  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Bastia  and  of  the  University  of 
Ajaccio,  anSi  forms  the  17th  Military  Division,  of  which  Bastia  is  head- 
quarters. It  is  now  incorporated  with  France^  of  which  it  forms  a 
department 

The  Corucan  is  frugal  and  indolent  The  peasant  labours  little ; 
the  listlessness  of  the  herdsman's  employment  seems  preferable  to  a 
calling  which  would  render  more  exertion  necessary;  and  of  such 
labour  as  there  is  the  burden  is  thrown  upon  the  women.  One 
predominant  characteristic  of  the  islanders  is  the  spirit  of  jealousy 
and  revenge  which  divides  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  villages 
of  the  interior  into  hostile  parties  or  tribes.  The  love  of  personal 
independence  makes  the  Corsicui  prefer  to  be  the  executioner  of 
vengeance  for  his  own  wrongs,  and  assassination  was  until  latdy  of 
frequent  occurrence.  These  blood  feuds  have  been  greatly  checked 
by  the  government  of  Napoleon  III.  Robbery  is  not  uncommon,  the 
central  part  of  the  idand  being  infested  with  brigands.  Gendarmerie 
and  troops  are  posted  in  detachments  over  the  island,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  these  outrages.  The  dress  of  the  peasantry  of  the 
interior  is  simple :  it  consists,  for  the  men,  of  a  short  jacket,  breeches, 
and  gaiters,  all  of  chocolate-coloured  clotJi;  a  neat  pointed  black 
velvet  cap,  or  a  coarse  woven  cap  of  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of 
their  dress,  with  perhaps  a  sort  of  cowl  which  goes  over  the  head,  or 
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is  allowed  to  hang  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  They  generally  carry  a 
loaded  musket^  and  have  commonly  a  stiletto  concealed  about  them, 
though  this  is  prohibited  by  the  French  authorities.  There  are  few 
peculiarities  in  the  dress  of  the  women :  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ajaccio  frequently  wear  a  laige  round  straw  hat ;  those  near 
Bastia  have  the  head  covered  with  a  sort  of  veil,  like  the  Italian 
peasantry.  The  villages  are  chiefly  built  on  eminences :  the  houses 
are  mere  huts  of  four  walls  covered  with  a  rude  roof,  and  many  of 
them  have  only  one  opening,  serving  for  door,  window,  and  chimney. 
Some  are  built  of  unwrought  stone,  and  have  a  second  story,  the 
ascent  to  which  is  not  by  a  staircase,  but  by  a  ladder.  The  fire, 
when  one  is  lighted,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  furniture 
consists  of  stools,  benches,  and  tables  of  the  rudest  construction. 
They  use  a  pine  stick  for  a  flambeau  or  candle.  These  particulars 
apply  only  to  the  villages  of  the  interior.  The  religion  is  the  Roman 
Catholic. 

{Dictionnaire  de  la  France;  Annwiirepour  VAn  1858.) 

CORTE.    [Corsica.] 

CORTO'NA,  an  episcopal  city  in  Tuscany,  in  the  province  of 
Arezzo,  16  miles  S.  by  £.  from  the  town  of  Arezzo,  is  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  high  and  steep  hill  facing  the  south,  and  commands  a 
splendid  view  of  the  fertile  Val  di  Chiana  and  of  the  Lake  of 
Perugia,  the  ancient  Thrasymene.  Its  origin  is  lost  in  the  remotest 
antiquity.  Dionysius  says  that  it  was  originally  an  Umbrian  city, 
that  it  was  seized  by  the  Pelasgians.  Viiigil,  no  mean '  antiquarian, 
speaks  of  the  city  under  the  name  of  Cory&us,  and  immortalises  the 
old  legend  of  its  foundation  by  Dardanus.  ('  iGneid'  iii.  167,  viL  206.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  centi*al  stronghold  of  the  Pelasgians  and 
Etruscans.  Its  walls  which  still  remain  are  of  the  structure  called 
Cyclopean  or  Pelaagic,  consisting  of  large  polygonal  stones  put 
together  without  cement  About  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  of 
Rome  we  find  Corytum  allied  to  the  latter,  and  it  remained,  faithful 
to  its  alliance  during  the  second  Punic  war,  when  Hannibal  ravaged 
its  territory  before  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Thrasymene.  Little  is 
known  of  its  subsequent  hiistory,  except  that  according  to  Dionysius 
it  received  a  Roman  colony  most  likely  in  the  time  of  SulliL  *  History 
is  likewise  silent  about  Cortona,  after  the  fall  of  the  empire,  untU 
the  end  of  the  12th  century,  when  it  appears  as  an  independent 
municipal  community,  like  most  other  Italian  cities  at  that  time, 
having  its  consuls,  and  its  council  composed  of  nobles  and  head 
tradesmen.  The  city  became  an  episcopal  see  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  but  in  the  18th  century  the  bishop  of  Arezzo  claimed 
spiritual  jurisdiction  over  it  It  was  repeatedly  at  war  with  its 
neighbours  of  Arezzo,  who  plundered  the  town,  and  raised  the  castle 
in  1258.  It  afterwards  became  subject  to  a  powerful  family  called 
Casali,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Vicars  General  and  Lords  of  Cortona 
for  nearly  a  century.  In  1409  the  citizens  beifig  dissatisfied  with 
their  lord,  called  in  the  Neapolitan  troops  of  King  Ladialaus,  who 
put  to  death  Casali,  took  possession  of  Cortona,  and  then  sold  it  two 
years  alter  to  the  Florentines  for  60,000  golden  florins.  From  that 
time  Cortona  has  remained  subject  to  Florence. 

The  city  with  its  suburbs  contains  6000  inhabitants.  It  still  gives 
title  to  a  bishop.  Its  territory  is  very  fertile,  especially  in  wine, 
com,  olive  and  mulberry-trees.  The  high  road  from  Florence  to 
Perugia  passes  near  Cortona. 

The  cathedral,  built  in  the  11th  century,  has  some  good  paintings, 
and  a  fine  baaao-rilievo  of  the  Roman  time.  The  other  churches 
and  convents  are  also  rich  in  paintings.  There  is  a  diocesan  seminary 
for  clerical  students,  a  college  kept  by  the  fathers  of  the  Pious 
Schools,  a  conservatorio  for  female  education,  kept  by  nuns,  and  a 
drawing  school.  The  Academia  Etrusoa,  founded  here  in  1726,  has 
published  several  volumes  of  memoirs  on  Etruscan  antiquities,  and 
has  a  library  with  some  valuable  manuscripts,  and  a  museum.  There 
is  in  the  suburbs  a  remarkable  Etruscan  monument^  supposed  to  have 
been  a  sepulchre,  of  similar  construction  to  the  city  walls;  it  is 
named  Tanella  di  Pitagora,  Cortona  being  confounded  with  Crotona, 
the  residence  of  Pythngoras. 

{Dizionario  Geografieo  Storieo  deUa  Toteana;  Val^iy,  Voyaget 
LUt^rairejien  Italie ;  Denis,  JSttrurto.) 

CORUNA  (in  English  commonly  written  Corunna),  a  city  and  sea- 
port of  Spain,  capital  of  the  modem  province  of  Coru&a^  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  ancient  province  of  Oalicia,  is  situated  in  48"  22'  N. 
lat.,  8"  21'  W.  long.,  42  miles  N.  by  E.  from  the  city  of  Santiago. 
The  population  in  1846  was  18,840.  The  city  is  built  partly 
on  the  eastern  side  of  a  small  peninsula  or  headland,  and  partly 
on  the  isthums  which  joins  the  peninsula  to  the  mainland.  It 
consists  of  an  upper  town  and  a  lower  town.  The  upper  town 
occupies  the  peninsula;  it  is  the  more  ancient,  and  contains  two  old 
parish  churches.  The  lower  town  occupies  the  isthmus,  having  on 
one  side  the  Bay  of  Corufta,  and  Orsan  Bay  on  the  other.  The  lower 
town,  formerly  calU'd  the  Pescaderia,  or  Fush-market,  is  comparatively 
modem,  and  is  well  built,  mostly  of  granite.  The  two  principsl 
streets  are  wide,  well  paved,  and  handsome.  The  houses  are  furnished 
with  balconies.  The  town  contains  a  court-hoiuM,  custom-house, 
theatre,  arsenal,  and  barracks.  It  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  is 
otherwise  sufficiently  fortified  to  resist  an  assault,  but  is  commanded 
by  some  heights  to  the  southward  near  the  walls.  The  Bay  of  Coru&a 
forms  the  harbour,  having  the  entrance  between  San  Diego  Point  and 


the  headland  on  which  the  upper  town  of  Corulia  is  situated.  The 
river  Mero  enters  the  bottom  of  the  bay  by  a  ria»  or  estuary.  The 
harbour  is  of  great  extent,  has  deep  water,  and  is  very  safe.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  by  the  herring  and  pilchard  fisheries 
on  the  ooast^  and  there  are  some  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen 
goods,  hats,  cordage,  sail-cloth,  and  cigars.  Ship-building  is  also 
carried  on.  North  of  the  town  on  an  elevation  of  the  headland  is 
the  Tower  of  Hercules,  an  ancient  Roman  structure,  probably  a 
pharos,  now  converted  into  a  modem  lighthouse ;  it  is  of  a  square 
form,  92  feet  high,  and  the  walls  are  more  than  four  feet  thick. 

Coru&a  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  was  afterwards  taken 
by  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Ardobricum  Corunium.  The  Spanish 
Armada  was  refitted  here  in  May,  1588,  and  180  ships  mounting  2680 
guns  sailed  out  of  the  harbour  in  June  in  order  to  make  the  conquest 
of  England.  The  French  army  under  Soult  was  here  repulsed  by  the 
British  army  under  Sir  John  Moore,  who  then  received  his  death- 
wound,  Jan.  16, 1809 ;  his  body  wrapped  in  a  military  cloak  was  interred 
the  same  evening  by  the  officers  of  his  stafif  in  the  citadel  of  Curufia. 

(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain;  N&Tpier,  History  of  the  PeninttUar  War.) 

CORVO.    [Azores.] 

CORWEN,  Merionethshire,  a  town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Corwen  and  hundred  of  Edemion,  is 
situated  on  rising  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dee,  in 
62°  58'  N.  lat,  8"  20'  W.  long.;  distant  12  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from 
Bala,  and  194  miles  K  W.  by  W.  from  London  by  road.  The  population 
of  the  parish  in  1851  was  2069.  The  living  is  a  sinecure  rectory  and  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Montgomery  and  diocese  of  St  Asaph. 
Corwen  Poor-Law  Union  contains  15  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  65,900  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  15,409. 

Corwen  is  a  small  but  neat  town ;  its  situation  above  the  river 
imparts  to  it  a  pleasant  appearance,  and  also  contributes  to  its 
salubrity.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water.  Corweu  is  regarded 
with  interest  by  the  Welsh  as  the  scene  of  two  victories  over  the 
Elnglish,  one  in  1165  by  Owen  Qwynedd  over  Henry  II.,  and  the 
other  by  Owen  Qlyndwr  over  Henry  IV.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  site 
of  Corwen  a  British  or  Welsh  post  existed :  it  consisted  of  a  circular 
wall  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill, 
and  a  circular  habitation  now  in  ruins  within  the  inclosure.  The 
parish  church,  a  neat  cruciform  building,  stands  in  a  picturesque 
situation  immediately  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  precipice,  forming  part  of 
the  Berwyn  Mountains.  The  CJalvinistic  and  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Baptists,  and  Independents  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  a 
parochiaJ  school  for  150  children,  and  a  reading-room.  Corwen 
possesses  an  endowed  hospital  for  widows  of  clergymen. 

(Parry,  Cambrian  Mirror  ;  Clifie,  Book  of  North  WaUt;  Land  We 
Live  In,  vol.  iii. ;  Commwuication  from  Corwen.) 

COS  (Kws),  an  island  in  the  Archipelago,  belonging  to  Turkey,  the 
modem  name  of  which  is  Stanco^  or  Standiio.  It  lies  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  of  Ceramus;  its  principal  city,  which  was  immediately 
opposite  to  Halicamassus,  was  destroyed  by  a  great  earthquake  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  (Thucyd.,  viiL  41.)  This  city  was,  in  very  ancient 
times,  built  on  the  other  side  of  Cape  Scandarium  (which  points  up 
the  gulf),  and  was  called  Astypalsea  (Old  Town).  The  new  capital, 
called  Cos,  was  not  large,  but  well  built  and  picturesquely  situated. 
(Strabo,  p.  657.) 

Cos  was  colonised  from  Epidaurus  at  a  very  early  date  (Herod., 
vii.  99),  as  is  indeed  sufficiently  shown  by  the  worship  of  JSsculapius, 
which  prevailed  in  such  a  remarkable  degree  both  at  Epidaurus  and 
in  Cos.  (Pausan.,  iii  23,  §  6.)  A  school  of  physicians  was  attached  to 
the  temple  of  iEsculapius ;  the  great  collection  of  votive  models  in  which 
made  it  a  kind  of  museum  of  anatomy  and  pathology.  (Strabo,  pp.  873, 
657.)  A  similarity  of  origin  and  religion  induced  the  Coans  to  form  a 
league  with  HallcamaBsus,  Cnidos,  and  the  Rhodian  Tripolis ;  and  the 
comederacy  celebrated  the  Triopian  rites  on  a  promontory  of  that 
name  near  Cnidos.  (Herod.,  i  144.)  Cos  subsequently  came  under  the 
rule  of  the  Athenians  and  of  the  Romans.  The  emperor  Claudius 
made  it  a  free  state,  and  Antoninus  Pius  rebuilt  the  city  of  Ccs  after 
it  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The  ancient  constitution  of 
the  island  seems  to  have  been  monarchical  The  wines,  ointments,  and 
purple  dyes  of  Cos  were  famous  throughout  Greece.  The  climate  is 
delightful.  (Leake,  'Morea,'  ii.  429.)  Hippocrates,  Apelles  the 
painter,  and  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus  were  natives  of  Cos. 

C!oa  is  28  miles  long  and  about  65  round.  It  is  generally  moun- 
tainous on  the  south  and  west,  but  there  is  a  large  tract  of  level  fertile 
land  towards  the  north  and  east  The  population  is  about  8000, 
composed  of  Turks  and  Greeks.  The  island  maintains  its  ancieut 
reputation  for  fertility.  The  chief  products  are  com,  cotton,  silk, 
wine,  fruits,  &a  The  city  of  Cos  still  exists.  An  unhealthy  lagoon 
marks  the  position  of  the  ancient  harbour;  near  it  is  a  Turkish  castle, 
which  Christian  travellers  are  not  permitted  to  enter.  In  the  walls 
are  some  elaborate  sculptures.  The  harbour  of  0>b  is  much  frequented 
by  merchant  vesr  els. 

COSENZA.    [Calabria.] 

COSFORD,  a  hundred  in  the  south-western  division  of  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  which  has  been  constituted  a  Poor-Law  Union.  The 
hundred  of  Cosford  is  bounded  K.  by  the  hundred  of  Thedwestry ; 
E.  by  the  hundreds  of  Bosmere  and  Claydon,  and  Sampford ;  S.  by 
the  river  Stour,  which  forms  here  the  boimdary  between  the  counties 
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of  Suffolk  and  Essex ;  and  W.  by  the  hundred  of  Babetigh.  The 
boundaries  of  Cosford  Poor- Law  Union  are  much  more  extenflive  than 
those  of  the  hundipi ;  the  Union  contains  28  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  ar^a  of  46,185  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  17,701. 

COSLIN,  or  KOSLIN,  a  division  of  Pomeraniain  Prussia,  comprising 
the  Muiteru  par^of  that  province,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Baltic,  along  which 
It  extends  lor  above  100  miles ;  and  E.  and  8.  by  the  province  of  West 
Prussia.  It  has  an  area  of  about  6468  square  miles ;  is  divided  into 
nine  minor  circles,  and  contained  at  the  end  of  1849  a  population  of 
448.^16.  The  surface  is  a  level,  occasionally  broken  by  slight 
elevations,  and  rising  into  sand-hiUs  near  the  Baltic.  There  are 
considerable  woods  and  forests.  The  division  is  watered  by  the  Rega, 
PerKinte,  Wipper,  Btolpe,  and  numerous  other  streams  ;  it  has  many 
lakes,  but  none  of  any  conHiderable  dimensions :  several  of  them  lie 
along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  are  separated  from  them  by  narrow 
spits  of  sandy  soil,  through  which  some  of  them  find  an  outlets 
Agriculture  and  grazing  are  the  chief  pursuits ;  to  these  must  be  added 
the  manufacture  of  woollens,  cottons,  ribbons,  leather,  iron-ware,  glass, 
paper,  tobacco,  ftc.     Amber  is  obtained  all  along  this  coast. 

K6*lin  (formerly  Cholin),  the  capital  of  the  division,  and  of  the 
principality  of  Camin,  is  about  6  miles  from  the  Baltic,  and  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niesenbecke,  or  Nesebach,  which  falls  into  the 
shore  lake  of  Jasmund;  in  64"  12'  K.  lat.,  16"  10'  E.  long.,  and  has 
about  0000  inhabitants.  The  town,  which  is  above  a  mile  in  length, 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  GoUenberg,  from  which  it  is  supplied  with 
l^ewh-water.  It  is  well-built,  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  has  four 
gates  and  three  suburbs.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  bishops 
of  Camin,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  provincial  administration  and  of  the 
superior  courts  of  judicature.  It  has  a  gymnasium  and  a  training 
school,  and  manufactures  of  Russia  leather,  linens,  woollens,  hosiery, 
and  tobacoo.  The  market-place  contains  a  statue  in  freestone  of 
Frederick  William  I.,  who  rebuilt  the  town  after  its  destruction  by 
fire  in  1718.  On  the  Gk)llenbei'g  is  a  monument  commemorative  of 
the  Pomeranians  who  fell  in  the  campaigns  of  1818,  1814,  and  1816. 

Among  the  other  towns  are  Colberg,  already  noticed  [Colbbro]  : 
Stolpe^  another  walled  town  of  about  9000  inhabitants,  situated  on 
the  river  Stolpe,  which  is  navigable,  and  has  a  harbour  at  its  mouth 
in  the  Baltic,  12  miles  below  the  town.  The  town  has  a  castle, 
manufactures  of  woollens  and  linens,  and  some  trade  in  amber  and 
fish.  RUgenwalde,  18  miles  N.E.  from  Eoslin,  is  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Wipper,  and  has  a  population  of  about  4000,  who  are 
engagt-d  in  the  manufacture  of  linen,  broadcloth,  sailcloth,  and  spirits. 
The  town  is  frequented  as  a  watering  place.  It  has  a  castle,  baths, 
two  boj^pitals,  a  small  harbour,  and  docks  for  building  coasting  craft 
Newtettiyt,  40  miles  8.  from  Koslin:  population,  4000.  Belgard, 
16  miles  S.W.  from  Koslin  (population,  8800),  is  l^e  seat  of  a  forest 
board,  aud  has  an  old  castle. 

COSNE.     [NiiVRE,] 

COBSAKB,  a  people  inhabiting  those  parts  of  the  Russian  empire 
which  border  Turkey,  Tartary,  Mongolia,  and  China.  The  name  is 
derived  it  is  said  m>m  the  Tartar  word  Kasak,  or  Kaisaks,  signifying 
light-armed  mercenary  horsemen.  They  were  for  a  long  time  known 
by  the  Caucasian  appellation  of  Tsherkassi  (or  Circassians),  and  to 
this  day  the  capital  of  the  Don  Cossaks  is  called  Tsherkask.  As  to 
descent  they  appear  to  be  of  the  native  Russian  race,  intermixed  with 
Tartars  and  Calnmcks.  Russian  forms  the  basis  of  their  dialect ;  but 
there  is  a  eonsiderable  admixture  of  Polish,  which  is  explained  by 
their  residing  long  on  the  frontier  of  Poland  and  serving  under  the 
Polish  kings.  The  first  mention  made  of  them  is  about  the  time  of 
the  downfall  of  the  Tartar  dominion  in  Europe,  and  they  seem  to 
have  sprung  up  in  southern  Russia  out  of  the  remains  of  tnat  domi- 
nion. There,  amalgamating  with  the  natives  and  fugitives  from  all 
parts,  they  formed  a  kind  of  military  republic,  and  gradutdly  extended 
their  power  to  the  Bug  and  Dnieper,  building  towns  and  villages  and 
waging  war  sgainst  the  Turks  and  TartHrs.  For  the  purpose  of 
defence  they  were  classed  into  the  married  and  unmarried,  of  whom 
the  latter  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  to  plunder.  They  fortified  themselves  in  their  head- 
quarters (called  a  *  Setch,'  from  which  females  were  excluded)  on  an 
island  of  the  Dniepor,  called  Korlitzkoi-Oatrof.  The  married  men 
lived  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  in  villages,  between  the  Dnieper 
and  Bug.  When  an  emergency  arose  they  elected  a  chief,  called 
attaman,  or  hetman,  whone  authority  terminated  with  the  cessation 
of  the  emergency.  They  furnished  troops  at  their  own  cost  to  the 
Voivodes  of  the  Ukraine.  In  1670  they  accompanied  Ivan  IV.  of 
Muscovy  on  his  victorious  campaign  against  the  Turks,  and  on  their 
return  left  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don.  In  1680  the  Cossaks 
are  first  mentioned  as  distributed  into  ' jpulks,*  or  regiments,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  defending  Tshegrin,  in  Poland,  against  the  Tartars, 
under  the  command  of  Ostafy  Dakiewitsh.  In  1592  Stephen  Bathory, 
the  king  of  Poland,  divided  their  forces  into  10  regiments  of  infantry 
and  2000  horsemen,  the  latter  receiving  pay  out  of  a  tax  levied  upon 
liie  rebel  peasantry.  He  also  appointed  an  attaman  or  hetman  as 
chief  over  them,  and  his  successors  endeavoured  on  all  occasions  to 
interpose  them  aa  a  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  Tartan  of 
the  Crimea  and  Budjak,  and  hence  arose  their  implacable  enmity  to 
the  Turks  and  Tartars.  The  encroachments  made  on  their  rights  by 
Sigiamund  III.  gave  rise  to  a  long  series  of  contentions,  which  ended 


by  Chmielnitak,  their  attaman,  seeking  the  protection  of  Russia  in 
1064,  in  whose  service  they  still  remain. 

Their  troops  are  almost  wholly  composed  of  cavalry.  The  Cossaks 
form  the  irregular  troops  of  Russia,  and  some  of  them  are  enrolled 
in  regiments  of  the  guards  and  the  Hue.  Territorially  they  are 
established  in  the  basin  of  the  Don  and  all  along  the  southern  border 
of  Russia,  where  they  form  a  military  cordon  from  the  Black  Sea 
nearly  to  the  8ea  of  Okhotsk,  protecting  the  empire  agaiust,  or 
extending  it  on  the  side  of,  the  Circassians,  Kirghiz,  and  other 
Tartars,  Mongols,  and  Chinese.  The  area  and  population  of  the 
principal  Cossak  settlements  in  European  Russia  are  as  follows  (the 
Ukraine  Cossaks  are  for  the  most  part  settled  and  are  not  here 
given) : — 


Area  in  Square  Uilea. 

Population  in  1146. 

T«cherDomor»ki,  or  Black  I 
Sea  Cof  saks   .         •      •  j 
Don  Coasaks          .        .     . 
Asovien  Coasaks         •        • 
Ural  Cossaks         .         .     . 

14,564 

63,276 

116 

25,223 

134,100 

704  SOO 

6,UOO 

55,000 

ToUl      . 

102,179 

889,400 

Besides  the  settlements  indlcited  there  are  colonies  of  Cossaks  on 
the  Russian  side  of  the  Lower  Danube,  in  the  Caucasus,  in  Astrakhan 
and  Orenbui^g,  and  along  the  frontiers  of  Siberia  and  China ;  but  we 
have  no  means  of  stating  the  extent  of  their  territory  or  the  number 
of  the  population.  The  Cossaks  also  form  the  bulk  of  the  troops 
employed  in  Siberia.  The  following  table  gives  an  approximation  to 
the  number  of  men  afforded  by  this  warlike  people  to  Russia  in 
ordinary  times : — 


1 

Regiments  of  Cavalry. 

Men. 

Pieces  of  Artilkryi 

Don  Cossaks 

56 

43,000 

113 

Danubian      .     . 

8 

l.TOO 

~- 

Taohernomorski. 

13 

9,000 

S3 

Caucasian     .    • 

18 

16,000 

34 

Uralian    .     .     « 

13 

7,500 

—» 

Orenburg      .     . 

10 

7,500 

34 

Siberian  frontier 

9 

c,5oa 

24 

Chinese  frontier 

... 

1.000 

~- 

Astrakhan     .     . 

8 

2,000 

6 

ToUl    .    .     . 

124 

03,200 

224 

The  Cossaks  of  the  Caucasus  besldea  the  16.000  cavalry  above  j?iven 
furnish  also  9000  infantry,  and  in  the  Siberian  towns  24  battailous 
of  1000  Cossaks  each  arc  st;itioned,  making  the  total  of  this  force 
employed  in  the  empire  in  time  of  peace  126,200.  One  half  of  this 
force  IS  always  kept  in  readiness  for  service;  the  other  forma  the 
reserve:  the  whole  however  may  be  called  out  at  once,  and  the 
strength  of  the  regiments  may  be  augmented  at  the  emperor's  plea- 
Every   Cos»ik  between  the  ages  of  18  and  40  is  liable  to 


sure. 


perform  military  duty.  Each  regiment  is  drawn  from  one  or  more 
'  stanitzas,'  or  districts,  and  every  Cossak  is  required  to  supply  him- 
self with  a  horse,  arms,  and  equipments.  The  young  are  called  out 
first,  and  men  of  advanced  age  are  retained  as  the  reserve  unless  they 
volunteer  for  field  duty.  In  time  of  war  the  period  of  service  is 
unlimited;  in  time  of  peace  it  is  confined  to  three  years.  The 
Tschemomorski  Cossaks,  who  are  attached  to  the  corps  .stationed  in 
the  regions  of  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia,  are  almost  incessantly  in 
active  Hcrvice.  The  nominal  dignity  of  Hetman-general  of  all  the 
Cossaks  is  vested  in  the  Czarowitz,  or  heir-apparent  to  the  Russian 
crown.  The  Cossak  receives  no  pay  but  when  on  active  service. 
The  dress  of  the  soldiery  is  a  short  vest  in  the  Polish  style,  large 
trowsers  of  deep  blue,  and  a  black  sheepskin  cap.  Their  arms  consist 
of  a  long  spear,  sabre,  musket,  pair  of  pistols,  and  a  whip  with  a 
leather  thong,  which  they  apply  to  their  enemy's  as  well  as  their 
charger^s  back.  They  are  mostly  members  of  the  Russo-Greek 
Church,  and  are  a  purely  military  people. 

The  Cossaks  are  of  middle  stature,  strongly  built,  and  able  to  endure 
great  fatigue.  They  have  chestnut-coluurt'd  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  wear 
the  beard  long.  On  service  they  sleep  in  the  open  air ;  learn  almost 
at  a  glancQ  the  nature  of  the  ground  over  which  they  have  to  march ; 
fall  suddenly  on  fugitives  or  isolated  detachments,  and  vanish  as 
rapidly  before  a  strong  and  organised  force ;  for  expertness  in  plunder 
they  are  unequalled,  and  pity  is.  unknown  aniong  them.  They  elect 
their  own  officers,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  superior  rank; 
these  are  named  by  the  government.  They  all  bear  long  lances,  which 
they  handle  dexterously.  They  are  excellent  horsemen  :  their  horses 
are.  small,  lively,  and  very  hardy.  The  Cossak  regiments  which 
form  part  of  the  Imperial  guards  are  of  course  well  clothed  and 
armed ;  but  the  other  regiments  are  in  general  wretchedly  equipped, 
and  their  miserable  condition  stimulates  them  in  time  of  war  to  acts 
of  rapacity  and  barbarism  which  render  them  the  terror  of  every 
country  they  invade.  The  Cossaks  afford  great  support  to  tho 
operations  of  a  regular  army  by  harassing  the  enemy  s  flanks  and 
cutting  off  his  supplies.    They  are  paid  only  whilst  on  active  service. 
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On  the  termination  of  hoetilitieB  thej  return  to  their  homes,  and 
reanme  their  aeual  industrial  or  agricultural  employments.  Among 
themselTefl  they  are  all  equal,  and  all  distinctions  that  existed  during 
the  campaign  are  effaced.  In  return  for  their  serrice  in  time  of  war, 
of  their  manning  the  foi-ts  along  the  southern  bor«1er  of  the  empire, 
and  the  Cossaks  have  some  small  liberty  of  internal  government,  the 
right  of  fishing,  hunting,  making  brandy,  and  collecting  salt  in  the 
salt-lakes  and  marshes  of  the  steppes;  they  also  hold  a  very  consider- 
able territory. 

The  Chtmks  of  the  Ukraine  are  descendants  of  emigrants  from 
Red  Russia,  who  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  oentury  sought  a 
place  of  refuge  on  the  lower  Dnieper  from  the  Poles  and  Tartars. 
Soon  after  these  settlers  were  joined  by  other  Russians  who  fled  from 
the  yoke  of  Poland,  and  their  descendants  formed  a  kind  of  military 
republic,  which  in  oouree  of  •a  short  time  occupied  thp  territory 
between  the  Dnieper,  the  Dniester,  and  the  Bug.  Here  they  built 
towns  and  villages,  whence  they  made  frequent  incursions  upon  the 
Tartars.  The  kings  of  Poland  looked  upon  them  a^  auxiliaries,  and 
granted  them  lands  and  several  privilegea  In  the  reign  of  Stephen 
fiathory  their  capital  was  Trekhtimirof,  and  their  hetman's  authority 
extended  as  far  as  Kiev.  In  the  17th  century,  «is  stAted  above,  being 
ill  treated  by  the  Poles  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
CEan,  and  were  then  able  to  muster  a  force  of  60,000  men.  Batturine 
became  the  residence  of  their  hetman,  and  Kiev,  Poltava,  Tchemigov, 
and  seven  other  towns  became  head-quarters  of  as  many  regiments, 
all  settled  along  the  Dnieper.  Pressed  for  room  they  sent  oat  thence 
colonies  to  Bielgorod  and  the  vast  steppes  between  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Don.  Thus  arose  the  Slobode  Cossaks,  of  whom  there  were  five 
regiments;  the  original  stock  from  whom  they  sprung  were  long 
distinguished  as  the  Zaporogh  Cossaks,  fi'om  their  living  with  respect 
to  those  beyond  the  Cataracts  (Porogh)  of  the  Dnieper.  Both  these 
divisions  of  the  Ukraine  Cossaks  bore  arms,  sometimes  for  the  Poles, 
sometimes  for  the  Rusniana,  and  were  not  content  with  either.  In 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  their  hetman  endeavoured  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  Russia  by  joining  Charles  XII.  Peter  pun'slied  the 
Cossaks  as  rebels;  and  from  this  time  the  hetmAU-inchief  was  a 
creature  of  the  Russian  court  till  the  office  was  entirely  suppressed 
by  Catharine  II.  The  Cossaks  of  the  Ukraine  have  lost  in  a  great 
measure  their  military  organisation,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
privileges  they  differ  little  from  the  rest  of  the  Russians :  they  num- 
ber about  900,000.  When  France  invaded  Russia  in  1812  however 
they  equipped  at  their  own  expense  18,000  cavalry. 

The  Zaporogh  Cotioka,  established  on  the  islands  and  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  formed  a  very  turbulent  republic.  Their 
capital  was  a  Setch,  or  collection  of  huts  built  of  wood  and  clay  and 
surrounded  by  a  kind  of  rampart  Here  on  new-year's  day  meetings 
were  held  to  divide  the  hunting-groimds  and  fisheries,  to  elect  chiefs, 
and  to  organise  the  plundering  excursions  for  the  year.  Russia 
disliked  such  free-minded  neighbours,  and  took  advantage  of  their 
revolt  to  Charles  XII.  to  inflict  such  cruelties  upon  them  as  drove 
them  into  Turkey.  Soon  tired  of  their  Turkish  masters  they,  with 
the  permission  of  the  empress  Anne,  returned  to  Russia  and  buUt  a 
new  Setch ;  but  their  habits  of  brigandage  and  their  dislike  of  discipline 
continued  so  strong  that  the  Russians  destroyed  their  new  Setch, 
and  the  inhabitants  once  more  entered  Turkey,  where  Catharine  II. 
finding  them  dispersed  through  the  Crimea  gave  them  leave  to  settle 
in  the  Isle  of  Taman  and  along  the  Kuban  and  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Sea  of  Azof.  She  gave  them  also  the  privilege  of  choosing  their 
hetman,  of  fishing,  and  of  making  brandy,  on  condition  of  guarding 
the  frontier  against  the  Circassians.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
Tschemomorski,  or  Black  Sea  Cossaks,  whose  chief  town  is  Ekateri- 
nodar.  They  extend  along  the  Kuban  and  to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus. 
Thev  clothe  themselves  in  sheepskins,  and  live  on  fish,  game,  and  the 
produce  of  their  flocks ;  but  their  rich  men  go  richly  clad,  and  have 
large  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle. 

The  Comakt  of  the  Don  had  for  their  capital  a  town  called  Raadora, 
which  WAS  situated  at  the  northern  mouth  of  the  Don.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  16ih  century  they  admitted  among  them  several  Russian 
settlers,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  some  of  the  Circas- 
nan  Zaporoghs  joined  them.  A  town  was  built  on  the  Don,  which 
was  named  Tscherkaak  from  the  latter,  and  became  the  capital  of  the 
Don  Cossaks.  From  this  town  they  carried  on  their  forays  against 
Asof,  the  Turks,  and  the  Tartars  of  the  Krimea.  The  republican 
government^  which  has  always  been  the  characteristic  of  the  Cossaks, 
was  here  administered  with  some  regularity.  The  country  was  divided 
into  nine  stanitzes,  or  districts,  each  of  which  annually  elected  its  local 
hetman  and  administered  its  own  affairs  independently.  In  a  popular 
assembly  the  hetman-in-chief  proposed  matters  for  public  deliberation, 
and  the  people  gave  their  decision.  Russia,  alarmed  at  these  demo- 
cratic institutions,  placed  the  Cossaks  under  a  military  chancery, 
presided  over  by  a  hetman  in  name,  who  is  appointed  by  Russia,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  civil  and  military  governor.  Indeed  the  Russians 
have  succeeded  in  getting  the  appointment  of  the  hetmim  in  nearly 
all  the  Cossak  tribes,  and  the  office  is  now  filled  in  all  instances  by  a 
Russian  officer.  The  capital  of  the  Don  Cossaks,  which  soon  became 
a  flourishing  town,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1744;  a  new  town,  also 
called  Tcherkask,  was  built  in  1805,  but  thongh  it  is  a  pretty  large 
place  it  has  not  superseded  old  Tcherkaik,  owing  to  the  fSnvourable 


situation  of  the  latter  for  trade  upon  the  Don.  These  are  the  only 
towns  in  their  territory.  The  Don  Cossak  territory  is  dividovi  into  abuve 
a  hundred  stanitses :  such  of  the  population  as  have  a>lopte  1  a  st^ttled 
life  live  in  hamlets  on  the  lands  of  the  nobles  entirely  separated  from 
the  stanitzes,  which  are  inhabited  by  Cossaks  only.  The  Don 
Cossaks  have  the  right  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  making  branrly 
(which  rights  are  generally  enjoyed  by  all  the  Cossaks)  in  return  for 
military  s<>rvioe.     They  also  rear  viist  numbers  of  hones  and  cattle. 

From  the  Don  Cossaks  have  sprung  the  Cossaks  of  the  Terek,  th0 
first  settlement  of  which  was  established  on  that  river  by  Peter  the 
Oreat ;  the  Grebenski  Cossaks  who  were  driven  out  of  Russiii  for  their 
robberies  on  the  Volt^a,  and  settled  among  the  Caucasian  Mountains; 
and  the  Cossaks  of  Astrakhan,  who  are  descended  from  the  regiments 
sent  to  defend  the  frontier  against  the  Tartars. 

A  part  of  the  horde  driven  by  the  Russians  from  the  Volga 
marched  eastward  under  Yermak  or  Termolai-Timofief  in  1575  and 
subjugated  a  large  portion  of  Siberia,  and  by  their  arms  RusalA 
extended  her  sway  over  the  whole  of  north-eastern  Asia.  Many  of  the 
Siberian  Cossaks  have  become  peasants ;  the  rest  still  maintain  their 
military  oi^anisation,  and  like  the  Don  Cossaks  inhabit  a  series  ot 
stanitzes,  each  commanded  by  its  local  hetman. 

The  Ural.  Cotsakg  are  also  descended  from  those  of  the  Don,  and 
were  originally  part  of  the  horde  driven  on  account  of  their  robberies 
from  the  Volga  by  the  Russians  in  the  Utter  half  of  the  16th  centuiy. 
They  are  a  very  mixed  people  however,  as  they  have  admitted  into  their 
number  Turkomans,  Kalmuks,  Persians,  Kirghiz,  and  others  whom 
the  fortune  of  war  has  put  into  their  hands.  Their  country  is  a  wild 
steppe,  barren  except  in  a  few  spots,  and  where  the  Immdations  of 
the  Ural  fertilise  it  They  cultivate  gardens  and  the  vine  to  some 
little  extent,  and  the  increase  of  population  compels  them  to  attend 
to  agriculture ;  but  their  chief  wealth  consists  in  their  vast  flocks  of 
sheep  and  in  the  sturgeon  fisheries  of  the  Ural,  which  were  granted 
to  them  by  the  Czar  Michael  Feodorowttz.  Wool  and  shet^p  th(*y 
export  in  return  for  manufactured  and  other  ffoodA  Like  all  the  other 
Cossaks  they  have  lost  thoir  liberties ;  they  are  subjected  to  a 
military  chancery  in  which  their  hetman  presides,  but  which  is 
directed  by  the  military  governor  of  Orenburg.  Peter  the  Great  waa 
the  first  who  abrogated  their  republican  constituion.  They  often 
revolted  and  suffered  much  in  their  endeavours  to  regain  them. 
Under  Catharine  I.  they  stooped  to  petition  for  a  restoration  of  their 
ancient  privileges,  and  obtaining  nothing  they  again  revolted  and 
joined  the  famous  Pugatschef,  who  represented  himself  to  be 
Peter  III.  In  the  cause  of  this  crnel  and  unprincipled  leader  they 
suffei*ed  dreadfully,  and  at  last  betrayed  him  to  the  Russians.  Never- 
theless their  old  liberties  were  not  restored ;  their  artilleiy  was  taken 
from  them,  their  popular  assemblies  were  suppressed,  and  a  Ku^tsian 
garrison  was  stationed  in  their  stronghold  of  Jaik.  From  Jalk  they 
had  hitherto  taken  their  distinctive  name,  but  hpnceforth  they  were 
to  call  themselves  'Cossaks  of  the  Ural.'  They  were  allowed  to 
retain  their  lands  and  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing.  Their  chief 
town,  Uralsk,  is  situated  near  the  confluence  of  Tschagan  with  the  UruL 

COSSEIR,  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  in 
26**  7'  N.  lat,  84*  21'  E.  long.,  is  about  100  miles  E.  by  8.  from 
Kenneh  on  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  caravans  which  trade  with 
Arabia  proceed  from  Kenneh  to  Cosseir  through  the  sandy  desert 
east  of  the  Nile ;  the  track  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  from  Kenneh 
oro-ses  a  rocky  ridge,  on  the  east  side  of  which  a  valley  opens  leading 
to  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  where  Cosseir  is  situated.  Several  springs 
or  wells  are  found  on  this  track.  The  Ataoni  Arabs  live  in  thit  part 
of  the  country  and  escort  the  caravans  between  Kenneh  and  Cosseir. 
Cosseir  is  defended  by  a  citadel ;  although  there  is  no  harbour  at  the 
place  it  is  the  chief  medium  of  communication  between  Egjpt  and 
Arabia  From  Cosseir  vessels  cross  over  to  Jidda,  the  port  of  Mecca, 
or  to  Tambo,  the  port  of  Medina.  Cosseir  is  composed  of  a  small 
assemblage  of  poor  dwellings,  the  resident  population  of  wb.ch 
amounts  to  about  1600 ;  but  there  are  large  storehouses  where  the 
caravans  deposit  their  goods.  About  6  miles  N.W.  from  the  modem 
town  is  the  village  of  old  Cosxeir. 

COSSIMBAZAR.    [Modrsuidabad,  in  SupptnfifVT.] 

COSTA  RICA,  Republic  of,  the  most  southern  state  of  Central 
America ;  occupies  the  western  part  of  the  table-land  which  divides 
the  plains  of  Panama  from  those  of  Nicaragua.  It  lies  between 
8*  and  11'  N.  lat.,  82*  80'  and  86*  W.  long.  On  the  S.E.  it  is 
bounded  by  the  republic  of  New  Granada,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  a  line  extending  from  Point  Burica  (about  83*')  north  by  east,  to  a 
point  a  little  west  of  the  lagoon  of  Chiriqui ;  on  the  N.  it  is  bounded 
by  the  republic  of  Nicaragua,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Rio 
San  Juan  from  its  mouth  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  point  where  it 
issues  from  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  west  of  that  by  the  southern 
extremity  of  thfl  lake  itself,  and  thence  westward  by  an  imaginai^ 
line  abont  11*  N.  lat,'  to  Salinas  Bay  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On 
the  £.  Costa  Rica  is  bounded  by  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  on  the  W.  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  extreme  length  is  about  260  miles,  its  average 
breadth  about  80  miles.  The  area  is  about  17,000  miles ;  the  entin 
population  100,174. 

Coatt4me,  Surfaeey  dfc^^lMh.  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  have 
a  general  north-western  and  south-eastern-direction,  but  they  differ 
.considerably  in  character.    Along  the  Caribbean  Sea  the  eoaai  is 
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bordered  by  a  narrow  plain,  is  little  indented  by  creeks  or  bavs,  and 
affords  no  largo  or  secure  harbour.  Port  Matina  (10**  20'  N.  lat.)  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  though  small  and  tax 
from  safe,  is  the  best  harbour  on  this  coast :  it  serves  as  the  port  of 
Cartago,  and  is  occasionally  visited  by  vessels  from  the  West  Indies. 
The  western  coast  is  much  more  broken.  At  its  southern  extremity 
is  the  wide  open  Qolfo  Dulce,  the  low  shores  of  which  are  much 
indented  by  the  nimierous  streams  which  fall  into  it.  Farther  north 
is  Port  Mantas,  and  beyond  that  is  the  bay  formed  by  the  Rio 
Estrella:  neither  of  these  appears  to  be  used  by  shipping.  More 
important  is  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  which  is  some  distance  northward. 
It  has  a  wide  open  entrance  turned  to  the  south-south-westi  but 
becomes  narrower  inland.  It  affords  good  shelter  for  shipping,  is 
about  70  mUes  in  length,  and  contains  several  islands.  Puuta  de 
Arenas,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf,  is  one  of  the  best  harbours 
on  this  part  of  the  Pacific  for  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  10  feet 
of  water.  The  Punta  de  Arenas  is  the  port  of  San  Jos^,  the  present 
capital  of  Costa  Rica.  One  other  good  harbour  occurs  on  this  coast, 
Punta  Culebra,  which  is  formed  by  the  rocky  headland  called  Punta 
Catalina. 

The  surface  of  Costa  Rica  comprises  for  the  most  part  a  table-land 
with  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  the  range  of  the  Cabe9ares  Mountains  in  Veragua,  east  of 
the  plain  of  Chiriqui,  which  connects  the  table-lands  of  Veragua 
[Kew  Granada]  and  Costa  Rica,  there  stretches  a  considerable 
number  of  mountain  peaks,  many  of  them  of  considerable  height,  and 
a  lai^e  part  of  them  volcania  Some  of  them  attain  an  elevation  of 
10,000  feet;  the  Volcano  of  Cartage  is  said  to  be  11,480  feet  high. 
Towards  the  Caribbean  Sea  the  descent  is  for  the  most  part  abrupt^ 
but  teiminating  from  20  to  30  miles  from  the  sea,  between  which  and 
the  bases  of  the  hills  is  a  low,  level,  and  marshy  tract,  covered 
with  forests  and  subject  to  floods.  Towards  the  Pacific  the  descent 
is  more  gradual ;  while  the  high  land  advances  much  nearer  to  the 
sea  and  descends  to  it  in  a  series  of  terraces.  A  continuous  range  of 
volcanic  hills  extends  from  the  north-western  comer  of  the  table> 
land  of  Costa  Rica  around  the  western  side  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua. 
The  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  country  subsides  gradually  into 
the  plain  of  Nicaragua. 

The  only  important  river  of  Costa  Rica  is  the  San  Juan,  which  is 
common  to  it  and  Nicaragua.  It  issues  from  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  from  that  point  to  its  outlet 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea  forms  the  boundary  between  the  republics  of 
Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua.  It  is  a  considerable  stream  and  is 
navigable  for  some  distance,  but  a  large  portion  of  its  course  is 
shallow  or  obstructed  by  sand-banks  and  rapids.  From  its  commence- 
ment in  Lake  Nicaragua  to  its  mouth,  the  distance  following  the 
windings  of  the  river  is  70  geographical  miles.  The  width  varies  from 
100  to  400  feet.  The  difference  of  level  between  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  121  feet  It  is  by  means  of  this  river  and  the 
Lake  of  Nicaragua,  with  a  canal  from  the  lake  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  that 
it  has  been  proposed  to  form  the  Nicaragua  line  of  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  At  present  the  San  Juan  is 
only  navigated  by  flat-bottomed  baiges.    [Nicaragua.] 

The  other  rivers  which  enter  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  very  numerous, 
but  all  have  very  short  courses,  and  none  of  them  is  navigable. 
•  The  principal  are  the  Matina,  the  Purissima,  and  the  Tortuga.  The 
great  want  of  the  state  is  a  ready  communication  with  the  Atlantic, 
and  this  it  is  said  might  be  met  by  forming  a  road  about  66  miles 
long,  from  San  Jos4  to  the  Sarap^qui,  a  feeder  of  the  San  Juan, 
and  by  improving  the  navigation  of  those  rivers,  thus  enabling  the 
produce  of  the  republic  to  be  shipped  at  the  port  of  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua.  The  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Pacific  have  all  a  short 
course.  The  Estrella,  the  Arena,  and  the  Baranca  are  among  the 
more  important.    Several  small  lakes  occxir  on  the  table-land. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  ProdwitioM. — The  climate  of  Costa  Rica  is  on  the 
whole  more  regular  and  healthy  than  in  other  parts  of  Central 
America.  There  are  a  dry  season,  which  commences  in  November 
and  lasts  until  April,  and  a  wet  season  which  occupies  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  The  thermometer  rarely  rises  above  85**  or  falls  below 
65**.  In  the  rainy  season  thunderstorms  of  a  very  severe  description 
are  frequent 

The  soil  is  of  varied  quaHtv,  but  in  many  parts  very  fertile.  On 
the  more  elevated  districts  there  are  few  forests,  but  on  the  lower 
declivities,  and  especially  along  the  eastern  coast  they  are  very 
abundant.  A  good  deal  of  timber,  especially  Brazil  wood,  mahogany, 
and  cedar  is  exported. 

Around  the  town  of  Cartago  and  on  the  western  and  north-western 
parts  of  the  country,  wheat  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  Maize  is 
grown  much  more  extensively,  and  is  exported  somewhat  laigelv  to 
Chili  and  Peru.  Coffee  is  however  the  staple :  it  is  of  fine  quality, 
and  meets  with  a  ready  sale.  Tobacco  is  raised  to  some  extent  on 
the  table-land  both  for  home  consumption  and  exportation.  Sugar 
is  an  important  article  in  the  agriculture  of  Costa  Rica :  it  is  chiefly 
grown  on  the  western  side  of  the  country,  and  exported  from  Punta 
de  Arenas.  Cacao,  indigo,  fta  are  also  grown.  AH  the  articles 
peculiar  to  intertropical  regions  are  produced  abundantly  except  cotton, 
the  vine,  and  cochineal,  which  are  destroyed  by  the  heavy  rains. 
Agriculture  however,  though  it  is  upon  its  agriciUtund  produce  that. 


Costa  Rica  is  chiefly  dependent^  is  in  a  veiy  backward  state,  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil  are  very  far  from  having  been  made  fully 
available.  The  most  common  fruits  are  apples,  pears,  peaches,  &c. 
Of  vegetables  the  leguminous  kinds,  as  peas,  beans,  lentils,  &a,  are 
the  most  common.  There  are  some  good  pasture  lands,  and  along 
the  San  Juan  cattle  forms  an  important  {Mirt  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  Horses  and  mules  are  bred,  but  not  in  laige  numbers. 
Swine  are  raised  in  the  low  districts.  Sheep  are  tolerably  abundant 
on  the  table-land.    Poultry  are  bred  in  great  numbjirs. 

Fish  are  very  plentiful  along  the  coasts  and  in  the  rivers.  In  the 
Gulf  of  Nicoya  pearls  and  the  pearl-sheUs  are  obtained ;  also  a  shtfll- 
fish  which  yields  a  purple  dye. 

Several  metals  are  said  to  exist,  but  gold  is  the  only  one  which  is 
worked.  The  most  important  gold  mines  are  those  of  Aquacte  not 
far  from  the  Gvdf  of  Nicoya  and  Real  del  Monte.  Coal  is  reported 
to  have  been  found,  but  it  is  not  worked. 

The  manufactures  are  confined  to  the  coarser  articles  of  home  con- 
sumption. They  consist  chiefly  of  coarse  cotton  goods,  common  hats, 
coarse  earthenware,  furniture,  wooden  utensils,  &a  The  commerce 
appears  to  be  steadily  increasing.  The  exports  consist  of  coffee,  of 
which  150,000  cwts.  were  exported  in  1848 ;  hides,  about  10,000 
annually ;  with  mahogany,  cedar,  Nicaragua  wood,  sarsaparilla,  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  a  small  quantity  of  pearls.  Grain,  fruit,  drugs,  cattle, 
and  poultry,  and  various  miscellaneous  articles  likewi»e  form  a  part 
of  the  exports.  The  total  annual  value  lA  estimated  at  upwards  of 
a  million  dollars.  The  imports  amount  in  value  to  about  three-fourths 
of  the  exports.  The  exports  are  chiefly  made  in  British  vessels.  All 
the  shipments  are  made  from  the  Pacific  ports,  and  mostly  from  Punta 
de  Arenas.  The  exports  are  chiefly  to  the  northern  states  of  Central 
America,  Ohili,  Peru,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  imports  from  Great 
Britain  consist  principally  of  cotton  goods,  woollens,  hardware;,  and 
other  dry  goods.  Crapes  and  other  China  goods  t<re  brought  largely 
in  American  vessels,  as  well  as  coarse  stuffs.  SUks,  brandies,  and 
trinkets  are  brought  from  France ;  wines  from  Spain.  A  commercial 
treaty  was  made  with  England  in  1850. 

JHvinont,  Towni,  Ac. — Costa  Rica  is  divided  into  six  departments — 
San  Jos^,  Cartago,  Heredis,  Alajuela,  Guanaoeute,and  Punta  de  Arenas. 
The  only  towns  of  any  importance  are  the  capital,  San  Jos^ ;  Cartago, 
the  former  capital ;  and  AJajuela  and  Villa  Vieja  on  the  western  coast 

San  Joti,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  population  about  16,000, 
stands  on  the  elevated  table-land,  9"  46'  N.  lat,  84**  W.  long.  Its  site 
is  said  to  be  4500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  modem  city, 
having  grown  up  since  the  declaration  of  independence ;  and  though 
the  seat  of  the  government,  legislature,  and  courts  of  justice,  as 
well  as  of  the  bishop,  it  has  no  buildings  of  any  beauty  or  importance. 
It  is  however  a  busy  commercial  town.  It  communicates  by  a  cart- 
road  72  miles  long  with  its  port,  Punta  de  Arenas,  which  is  also  a 
thriving  place,  being  the  principal  port  of  Costa  Rica. 

Cartago  stands  at  the  fa«ise  of  the  Volcano  of  Cartago,  about  16  miles 
E.  by  S.  from  San  Jos^ :  population  about  5000.  It  was  once  the 
capital  of  Costa  Rica,  and  a  place  of  some  commereial  as  well  as 
political  consequence,  but  in  both  respects  it  has  given  way  to  San 
JoB^.  In  1841  it  was  almost  entirely  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  which 
destroyed  seven  out  of  its  eight  churehes  and  nearly  3000  houses.  It 
has  never  recovered  from  the  calamity. 

Alajuela,  population,  including  the  surrounding  district,  about 
10,000,  stands  nearly  midway  between  San  Jos^  and  Punta  de  Arenas, 
and  is  a  place  of  some  trade.  A  good  deal  of  sugar  is  raised  in  the 
vicinity.  Villa  Vi^a,  about  7  miles  W.  from  San  Jos^  is  likewise  a 
place  of  some  trade.  Curridabat,  Assari,  Paraiso,  Heredia,  Barbs, 
and  Esparza  are  other  towns  of  more  or  less  consequence. 

Ooveitiment,  dse, — The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  president 
elected  for  six  years,  and  a  legislative  assembly  conaisting  of  12  depu- 
ties elected  for  three  years.  The  revenue^  derived  principally  from 
a  duty  on  tobacco  and  spirits,  land  sales,  stamps,  &a,  amounts  to 
about  120,000  dollars.  The  state  has  no  debt  either  foreign  or 
domestic,  and  it  has  happily  enjoyed  internal  and  external  peace  for 
several  years.  The  chief  court  of  justice  is  the  Tribimal  of  San  Zo%&^ 
which  is  presided  over  by  seven  judges.  The  militia  consists  of 
5000  men,  of  whom  200  are  called  upon  at  a  time  to  form  the  army 
on  duty. 

The  white  inhabitants  of  the  republic  are  relatively  more  numerous 
in  Costa  Rica  than  in  the  other  republics  of  Central  America :  the 
ladinoB,  or  mulattoes^  are  also  numerous.  They  are  chiefly  settled  on 
the  western  side  of  the  table-land.  The  eastern  side  of  the  country 
is  occupied  bv  the  Indians,  who  number  about  10,000.  The  Roman 
Catholic  is  the  established  religion,  but  other  forms  of  worship 
are  permitted.  The  church  is  presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  San  Jos^ 

During  the  Spanish  occupation  of  this  part  of  America,  Costa  Itica 
formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala.  After  the  declaration 
of  independence  by  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  September  1821, 
it  remained  for  a  short  time  united  to  the  Mexican  kingdom  of 
Iturbe ;  but  when  the  new  federal  imion  of  the  United  States  of 
Central  America  was  established  in  1823  after  the  model  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  it  formed  one  of  the  united  states.  On  the 
dinolution  of  this  short-lived  union,  Costa  Rica  became  an  independent 
republic,  and  has  so  continued  ever  since. 

(Haefkins,  Central  Amerika;  By  am;  Baily,  Central  America^  &c) 
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COSTROMA,  a  proyince  in  the  eastern  part  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
forming  a  portion  of  Qreat  Russia,  and  situated  between  67"  and 
59"  N.  lat,  40"  and  48"  E.  long.  Its  area  is  about  31,655  square 
xniles  :  the  surface  is  in  general  level,  and  the  soil  productive ;  the 
northern  parts  of  the  province  are  full  of  swamps,  and  the  souUiem 
sandy.  The  Volga  enters  Costroma  a  little  above  Yaroslaf,  in  the 
south,  and  traverses  it  in  a  north-westerly  direction  :  the  Costroma 
and  Unsha,  or  Ounya,  as  well  sa  the  Vetluga,  which  fall  into  the 
Volga  on  its  left  bank,  drain  the  northern,  eastern,  and  southern 
districts.  There  are  several  lakes ;  the  lai^est,  that  of  Qalitsch,  near 
the  town  of  that  name,  is  about  10  miles  long  and  5  miles  broad ;  and 
the  Tshuklonea,  farther  north,  is  upwards  of  5  miles  in  diameter. 
The  inhabitants  are  active  agriculturists ;  though  they  import  wheat, 
they  grow  more  rye  than  they  consume,  together  with  much  hemp 
and  flax.  The  land  is  full  of  laige  forests,  which  are  principally  crown 
property.  The  bear,  lynx,  wolf,  and  fox  are  common.  Little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  but  the  fisheries  are 
carried  on  vigorously,  and  yield  salmon,  sturgeons,  &a,  in  large 
numbers.  There  are  considerable  manufactures  in  the  province, 
particularly  of  linens,  woollen  cloths,  cotton,  Russia  leather  of 
superior  quality,  brandy,  and  mats ;  the  majority  are  established  in 
and  about  the  capital  The  population  of  the  province  was  estimated 
in  1846  at  1,054,600.  Two-thirds  of  the  rural  population  are  vassals 
of  the  nobility,  who  are  the  great  land  proprietora  In  summer  great 
numbers  of  mechanics  leave  their  homes  in  quest  of  subsistence  in 
other  quarters.  The  province  contains  ten  circles.  It  is  an  eparchate, 
or  bishopric,  styled  the  Eparchate  of  Costroma  and  Gtalitsch.  The 
revenue  derived  from  the  province  amoimts  to  about  150,000^  sterling 
in  the  year.  The  principal  towns,  besides  Costroma,  the  capital,  are 
Qalitsch  (about  6500  inhabitants) ;  Makariew,  the  town  next  in 
importance  to  Costroma  for  its  trade  (3000) ;  Turgowets-Powolskoi 
(2600) ;  Sol-Galitskaja  (3500) ;  and  Kinischna  (2500). 

COSTROMA,  the  seat  both  of  the  civil  government  of  theprovinoe 
and  of  the  military  government  of  Costroma  and  Vladimir,  is  sgree- 
ably  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Volga  and  Costroma,  or 
Kotorosla,  in  57"  45'  N.  lat.,  41"  12'  £.  long.,  about  825  versts  (about 
217  miles)  N.E.  from  Moscow.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
year  1152,  and  was  united  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Moscow  by  Ivan 
Yassiljewitah  L  A  wall  of  earth,  which  has  been  converted  into 
walks,  surrounds  it.  The  upper  part  of  the  town  covers  a  height,  on 
the  summit  of  which  stands  a  cathedral,  a  handsome  edifice,  sur- 
rounded by  trees  and  showy  buildinga  Below  this  upper  town>  and 
above  the  lower  town,  is  another  quarter,  built  entirely  of  stone ; 
and  along  the  high  banks  of  the  Volga  runs  the  third  quarter,  oon- 
slBtingof  a  long  l^e  of  neat  houses  of  wood  and  stone,  relieved  by 
the  trees  and  gudens  interspersed  between  the  buildings.'  Costroma 
contains  upwards  of  50  churches  and  ohapels,  and  two  wealthy  and 
spacious  monasberiea  One  of  these  estabhshments,  that  of  Ipatskoi, 
founded  in  1330,  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the  spot  from  which 
the  Czar  Michael  Fedorovitsh  Romanoff,  the  founder  of  the  present 
dynasty,  emeiged  in  1613  to  assume  the  sceptre  of  Muscovy.  The 
Bishop  of  Costroma  has  his  residence  in  this  monastery,  which  is 
inclosed  with  a  stone  walL  There  is  a  Tartar  suburb  and  mosque 
outside  the  walls.  Costroma  is  an  affluent  and  thriving  town ;  it 
contains  about  14,000  inhabitants.  There  are  here  a  bel^foundry,  and 
manufactures  of  linens,  Prussian-blue,  sealing-wax,  soap,  leather,  bells, 
&c     Costroma  has  several  periodical  fairs. 

C6T&D'0R,  a  department  in  France,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Aube,  N.E.  and  £.  by  the  departments  of  Haute-Mame  and 
Haute-Sadne,  S.&  and  S.  by  those  of  Jura  and  Sadne-et-Loire,  and 
W.  by  those  of  Ni^vre  and  Yonne.  It  lies  between  46"  55'  and 
48"  3'  N.  lat,  4"  2'  and  5"  29'  E.  long.  Its  length  is,  from  north  to 
south  77  miles,  from  east  to  west  about  70  milea  The  area  of  the 
department,  according  to  the  official  returns  of  1851,  is  3382*65 
square  miles;  the  population  in  the  same  year  was  400,297,  or 
118*83  to  a  square  mile,  being  56*38  below  the  average  per  square 
mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

Cdte-d'Or  is  one  of  the  four  departments  formed  out  of  the  old 
province  of  Bourgogne,  and  comprises  the  districts  of  Auxois, 
Auxonnais,  Nuyton,  Beaunois,  and  La  Montague.  The  surface  is 
crossed  by  a  chain  of  hills  which  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
the  C^vennes  and  the  Vosges  Mountains,  and  separates  Uie  basin  of  the 
Seine  from  that  of  the  Sie^ne.  Leaving  the  Cevennes  at  the  source  of 
the  river  Dheune,  which  forms  part  cHf  the  southern  boundary,  the 
chain  runs  north-east  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Dijon,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  road  from  Paris  to  Geneva,  and  by  the  Paris-Lyon  rail- 
way ;  from  this  point  it  tends  to  the  north-north-east,  and  joins  the 
pltiteau  of  Laugres  (on  the  borders  of  Haute-Mame),  which  is  connected 
at  its  north-eastern  extremity  by  the  Faucilles  Mountains  with  the 
Vosges.  That  portion  of  the  chain  which  extends  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dijon  to  the  Dheune  is  properly  called  C6te-d'0r  or 
'  Gk>lden  Slope,'  in  allusion  to  the  richness,  delicacy,  and  value  of  the 
wines  produced  on  its  eastern  and  southern  declivities ;  but  the  name 
has  been  extended  to  the  whole  range,  and  hence  to  the  department 
itself.  From  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range,  a  chain  runs  north- 
west under  the  name  of  the  Morvan  Hills,  and  forms  part  of  the 
watershed  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire. 

On  the  north-western  slope  of  these  mountains  are  the  transverse 
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valleys  of  the  Aube,  the  Ource,  and  the  Seine,  separated  from  each 
other  by  wooded  hills.  Farther  south  is  the  valley  of  the  river 
Armangon,  which  rising  in  the  angle  between  Cdte-d'Or  and  the 
Morvan  E^Is,  flows  north-west  to  the  Yonne,  a  feeder  of  the  Seine. 
From  the  southern  slope  of  the  Morvan  Hills  the  Arroux  flows  south- 
south-west  to  join  the  Loire.  The  Ouche  rises  in  the  Cdte-d'Or 
opposite  the  source  of  the  Armangon,  and  flows  north-east  to  Dijon, 
and  thence  east  by  south  on  its  way  to  the  Sadne.  The  eastern  slope 
of  the  Cdte-d'Or  stretches  towards  the  Sadne,  which  flows  through  a 
longitudinal  valley  of  great  extent  and  fertility,  and  is  navigable.  At 
a  little  distance  from  the  crest  of  the  main  chain  the  slope  breaks  up 
into  ranges  of  calcareous  hUls,  which  however  soon  sink  down  into 
the  valley  of  the  Sadne.  Several  rivers  of  short  course  and  small 
volume  enter  the  Sadne  from  the  right  bank. 

The  Canal-de-Bouxgogue,  or  Canal-de-l'Est  as  it  is  also  called,  has 
the  greater  part  of  its  length  in  this  department.  It  leaves  the 
Sadne  at  St-Jean-de-Losne,  and  is  carried  by  a  tunnel  2  miles 
long  through  the  mountains  south-west  of  Dijon ;  from  this  point  it 
runs  first  south-west  along  the  right  bank  of  Uie  Ouche,  then  turning 
north-west  it  reaches  its  summit  level  at  Pouilly,  beyond  which  it 
runs  along  the  Armanyn  to  its  junction  with  the  x  onne  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Tonne.  The  Canal-du-Rhdne-au-Rhin  commences  in  this 
department,  also  in  the  Sadne,  a  little  above  St<Jean-de  Losne.  By 
means  of  these  canals,  and  by  the  Sadne  and  the  Canal-du-Centre 
(which  leaves  the  Sadne  at  Ch&lon)  the  department  has  water  commu- 
nication with  the  Mediterranean,  the  German  Ocean,  the  English 
Channel,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  department  is  also  traversed 
by  nine  state  and  fifteen  departmental  roads ;  and  by  the  railroad 
from  Paris  to  Lyon,  which  has  a  considerable  part  of  its  length 
in  this  department,  passing  through  Montbard,  Dijon,  Nuits,  and 
Beaune.  A  railway  is  projected  to  run  south-east  from  Dijon  through 
Ddle  to  Salins  near  the  Swiss  frontier. 

The  valleys  and  plains  of  the  department  are  fertile,  especially  in 
the  east  and  south,  and  they  present  a  great  variety  of  culture.  The 
fields  are  very  generally  inclosed  by  hedges.  Wheat,  maise,  rye, 
barley,  and  oats  are  raised  in  laxge  quantities,  so  as  to  afford  a 
considerable  surplus  for  exportation.  Hemp,  flax,  oleaginous  plants, 
fruits^  mustard,  and  all  kinds  of  kitchen  vegetables,  aro  extensively 
cultivated.  The  ground  is  tilled  in  the  plains  by  the  plough,  iu  which 
oxen  and  horses  aro  used ;  but  on  the  hills  spade-culture  is  the  system 
universally  pravalent.  A  laige  portion  of  the  department  is  laid  out 
in  grasa-limd.  Considerable  numbers  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  aro 
rewed.  Asses  aro  partially  used  in  farm  labour.  Pigs  aro  very  numerous. 
Bees  aro  oarofully  tended,  and  a  good  deal  of  honey  is  made.  Qame 
and  fish  aro  plentifuL  But  the  most  important  souroe  of  wealth  to 
the  department  is  its  vineyards,  especially  those  of  the  Cdte-d'Or 
properly  so  called.  This  favoured  district  is  divided  into  two  parts — 
the  Cdte  de  Nuits  or  Cdte  Nuitonne,  extending  from  D\jon  to  Nuits; 
and  the  Cdte  Beaunoise^  from  Nuits  to  the  Dheune.  The  former  is 
famous  for  its  rod  wines,  the  moat  ronowned  of  which  aro  those 
called  Romance,  Vougedt,  Chambertin,  Richebourg,  and  Nuits ;  while 
the  latter  produces  both  red  and  white  wines,  which  for  flavour, 
delicacy,  and  perfume  aro  not  surpassed  in  the  world ;  but  they  do 
not  bear  transport  so  well  as  those  grown  on  the  Nuitonne  slope. 
Among  the  red  wines  of  the  Beaune  slope  the  most  famous  aro  those 
called  Vohiay,  Pomard,  Beaune,  La  Peyrieuro ;  and  among  the  white, 
MeursAult,  Montrachet^  and  Qoutte-d'Or.  Besides  these  famous 
Burgundy  wines,  a  good  deal  of  wine  resembling  Champagne  is 
manufiaoturod  in  the  department  and  sold  as  such.  The  annual 
produce  of  all  the  vineyards  of  the  department  amounts  to  11,836,000 
gallons.  The  Paris-Lyon  railway,  which  skirts  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Cdte-d'Or  south  of  Dijon,  passes  several  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  these  vineyards. 

The  department  ranks  the  first  in  France  with  respect  to  the  extent 
of  its  forests,  in  which  oak,  beech,  and  elm  aro  the  principal  troes. 
The  upper  part  of  the  Cdte-d'Or  mountains  are  covered  with  forests. 
The  (^estnut  does  not  flouiiBh.  The  extent  of  forest-land  however 
is  greatly  diminished  within  the  last  fifty  years,  in  consequence  of 
BO  much  timber  being  cut  down  to  make  charcoal  for  smelting 
purposes.  The  climate  is  bracing,  puro,  and  healthy;  the  cold  is 
sometimes  very  great  in  winter.  The  maximum  summer  heat  is  86* 
Fahronheit.  The  whole  area  amounts  to  2,164,899  acres.  Of  this 
surface  1,129,530  acres  aro  capable  of  cultivation,  155,608  aro  meadow 
and  grass-land,  65,166  aro  under  vineyards,  616,864  are  covered 
with  woods  and  forests,  and  14,848  with  orchards,  nurseries,  and 
gardens. 

Lron,  coal,  marble,  millstones,  limestone,  gypsum,  potter's-clay, 
Ao.  aro  found.  The  iron-mines,  which  lie  chiefly  in  the  moimtains 
in  the  north-east  of  the  department,  aro  amongst  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  France;  the  oro  is  converted  into  malleable  iron  and 
steel  at  88  blast-furnaces  and  foundries  chiefly  by  means  of  charcoal 
near  the  mine-mouth.  Thero  aro  292  factories  of  various  kinds  in 
the  department,  the  products  being  linen,  woollen  cloth,  blankets, 
cotton  and  woollen  yarn,  beet-root  sugar,  brandy,  vinegar,  paper, 
seed-oil,  beer,  leather,  and  earthenware.  The  commerce  of  the 
department  consists  in  the  agricultural  and  industrial  products 
already  named,  and  in  wool,  hides,  timber,  oak-staves,  hay,  fuel- 
wood,  nails,  and  whetstones.    About  400  fairs  aro  held  annually. 
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Tho  department  is  divided   into  i  airondissementsi  which,  with 
their  MibdiviBioiiB  and  popuktion,  an  as  followa  : — 


Can  tons. 

PopulatkHi  in  1851.  | 

1.  Dijon        .        •        • 

2.  Bcauae          •         •    • 

3.  CtiAtilIoii.fliir.Scine    . 

4.  B^:uur  .         .         .     . 

14 

10 

6 

6 

267 
202 
116 
143 

161,331 

124,206 

54.075 

70,685 

Total     .         .     . 

36 

728 

400,297             1 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissemenb  the  chief  towns  are  Dijok  (the  capital 
of  the  department)  and  Attxonve.  Among  the  other  towns,  all  of 
which  are  small,  the  following  may  be  named  as  they  give  names  to 
cantons : — Fontaine- Franfoise  has  blast-furnaces,  breweries,  and  pot- 
teries ;  near  it  Henri  IV.  defeated  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  in  1595. 
ia-sur-TUle,  on  the  Ignon,  has  iron-worfcs  and  a  worsted  factory. 
St.-Seine-C  Ahhaye  owes  its  origin  to  the  abbey  founded  here  by  Si 
Seine  in  536,  and  has  one  of  the  finei  churdies  in  the  department. 
Sdongetf,  on  the  Venette,  a  feeder  of  the  Sa6ne. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Bba^uVS.  The 
other  towns  are : — AmayU-Due,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Arroux, 
which  is  a  place  of  some  manufacturing  industry,  with  a  college  and 
2511  inhabitants.  Nuits,  a  first-clnra  station  on  the  Paris-Lyon  rail- 
way and  a  pretty  little  town  9  miles  N.E.  from  Beaune,  has  8175 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  cloth,  leather,  and  paper,  but  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  Tine.  Sewre,  in  a  plain  of  g^reat 
fertility  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sadne,  which  has  a  college,  oil  and 
flour  mills  worked  by  steam,  tanneries,  a  shawl  manufactory,  boat- 
building yards,  and  8612  inhabitants,  who  trade  with  Alsace  and 
Switeerland  in  com,  charcoal,  wine,  hay,  &c.  Si.-Jean-de-Lotne,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sadne,  which  trades  in  similar  produce,  and  has 
a  tribunal  of  oommeroe  and  2184  inhabitants.  Meurtault,  5  miles  by 
railway  S.  from  Beaune ;  Nolay^  the  birth-place  of  Carnot ;  and  Pouitty, 
near  the  source  of  the  Arman^on,  are  sinall  placea  which  ^ve  names 
to  cantons. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  ChdtilUmr§fir-Seine, 
the  capital  of  La  Montague,  whi<^  stands  on  the  Seine,  in  a  hilly 
country,  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college, 
and  4866  inhabitants,  including  the  whole  commune.  It  is  a  well- 
built  improving  town,  with  clean  well-paved  streets.  It  formerly 
consisted  of  two  towns  separated  by  arms  of  the  Seine.  One  was 
called  Bourg,  the  other  Chaumont ;  each  was  inclosed  by  its  own  wall 
and  ditches,  and  furUier  defended  by  a  castle :  the  castle  of  Chaumont 
was  called  CfaAtelot,  and  still  remains.  The  town*hall,  which  is 
surrounded  with  public  gardens ;  the  court-house,  established  in  the 
old  Carmelite  convent;  the  church  of  St.-Nicholas,  which  dates 
from  the  12th  century;  the  church  of  St-Vorl^;  and  the  castle  of 
Chaumont,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  park  traversed  by  the 
Seine,  are  the  most  remarkable  buildings.  The  town  has  a  libraiy  of 
700C  volumes ;  blast-furnaces  and  iron-foundries ;  paper-mills ;  tan- 
yards  ;  breweries;  com,  fulling,  and  barkmills,  and  brandy  distilleries ; 
it  is  a  place  of  active  commerce,  being  the  centre  of  a  very  important 
iron  district.  The  eariy  dukes  of  Bourgogne  usually  resided  in 
ChAtillon.  Aignay4e-Dw: ;  Laignetf  at  the  source  of  the  Laigne,  a 
feeder  of  the  Seine ;  and  Receyf  on  the  Ource,  are  small  places  which 
give  natnea  to  the  other  o««ntons,  and,  like  most  of  the  villages  in  this 
arrondissement,  have  iron-foundries  and  blaet-furaaoes. 

4.  In  the  fourUi  arrondinement  the  chief  town  is  SSmur  or  SSmur- 
m^Auxoit,  wbiuh  is  built  on  a  granite  rock  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Arman^rin,  85  miles  W.  from  Dijon,  and  has  4855  inhabitants.  The 
town,  which  is  well  built,  is  divided  into  three  quarters — ^the  Bourg, 
the  Donjon,  and  the  Ch4teau;  and  has  four  squares  and  three 
handsome  promenades.  The  charch,  built  in  1065  by  Robert  L, 
duke  of  Bourgogne,  is  the  most  remarkable  building;  it  contains 
many  antiquities,  and  has  been  classed  among  the  historical  monu- 
ments of  France.  The  town  has  a  college;  a  libr»ry  of  15,000  volumes; 
»  small  theatre  ;  and  manufactures  of  cloth,  serge,  woollen  and  cotton 
yarn ;  besides  tanyards,  bark  and  fulling  mills,  Ac.  In  the  environs, 
which  aro  Vt*ry  pretty,  the  Arman9on  forms  sereral  cascades.  Monfbard, 
the  birthplace  of  Buffon,  at  the  junction  of  the  Canal-de-Bourgogne 
and  tlie  Brenne,  a  feeder  of  the  Arman^on.  is  a  first-class  sUtion  on 
the  Paris-Dijon  railway,  and  a  place  of  some  trade :  population,  2215, 
including  tlie  whole  commune.  Saulieu,  the  birthplaoe  of  Vauban, 
17  miles  S.  from  S^mur,  is  a  walled  town  with  a  tribunal  of  commerce, 
a  college,  and  2922  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  com,  hemp,  wool,  timber, 
fuel -wood,  charcoal,  oak-staves,  &o.  Mwngny^  east  of  S^mur;  Vit- 
ttaur,  a  pretty  littip  town  on  the  Brenne ;  and  Priey-tom-Tkil,  on  the 
Serein,  a  feeder  of  the  Tonne,  give  names  to  the  other  cantons. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Dijon,  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  and  Unirersity  of  Dijon,  and  is 
comprised  in  the  7th  Militaiy  Division,  of  which  Besan^on  is  head- 
quarten. 

{IHctiannaire  de  la  France  /  Annunire  pour  VAn  1858.) 

COTENTIN,  or  COTANTIN,  an  old  district  in  France,  which  now 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  department  of  Manche.  It  is  identical 
with  the  ancient  Cmutantinut  Pagua^  which  took  its  name  from  its 
capital,  Cfomtantia,  now  Coutaoces.  Cdtentin  is  a  peninsula,  extending 


northward  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gmnville  iato  the  En^lii.li 
Channel,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  north,  the  wewt,  aud  east ;  on 
ihe  south  lies  tlte  district  of  Avranchin.  It  is  watered  in  the  south  by 
the  SouUe  and  its  feeders,  in  the  north  by  the  Douve,  and  in  the  east 
by  the  Vire,  which  diTidea  it  from  Bessin  and  the  Socage,  which  are 
now  included  in  the  department  of  Calvados.  Thu  strata  are  chiefly  of 
granite  and  clay-slate,  and  the  soil  is  fertile  in  grain  and  pasture. 
Much  butter  is  made,  and  many  horses  of  good  breed  are  reared : 
poultry  is  abundant  The  quantity  of  woodland  is  not  great;  there 
are  no  vineyards,  but  cider  is  made  in  considerable  quantity.  Hemp 
and  flax  aro  grown.  The  chief  towns  of  Cdtentin  are-^Coutancea, 
the  capital,  Cherbourg,  Orsaville,  and  Valognes.  [Makohi,  Depart- 
ment of.] 

C6TEaDU-N0RD,  a  department  in  the  north  of  France,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Bay  of  St.-lfalo,  an  inlet  of  the  English  Channel, 
E.  by  the  department  of  Ille-«t-Vilaine,  8.  by  that  of  Morbihan,  and 
W.  by  that  of  Finiat^rv.  It  Ues  between  48^  2"  and  48*  58'  N.  lat, 
1'  53'  and  8*  86'  W.  long.  Its  grtAfcest  length  is  from  eant  to  west 
76  miles^  the  breadth  from  north  to  south  varies  from  25  to  60  miles. 
The  area  according  to  the  cadastral  returns  of  1851  is  2659  aquaxe 
miles.  Th«  popuUtion  in  1851  was  632,618,  giving  237*91  iuhabitants 
to  the  sqtiars  mile,  which  is  63'2  above  the  average  populatiou  per 
square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

The  department  comprises  the  old  diocese  of  Stw-Brieno  and  a  part 
of  the  diooese  of  St-Malo  (now  forming  the  arrondissement  of  Dinan), 
which  belonged  to  Middle  Bretagne,  and  of  almost  the  whole  of  tha 
diocese  of  Tr^gnier,  and  a  small  portion  of  that  of  Quimp«*r,  which 
geographically  and  politically  were  dependencies  of  Lower  Bretagnei 
It  takes  its  name  from  its  podition  on  the  '  northern  coast '  of  Franca. 

The  coast  line  (which  is  very  irregular),  reckoning  all  its  windings, 
is  about  150  miles  in  length,  and  presents  to  the  sea  a  bold  wall  of 
gi*anite  rocks,  which  inclose  numerous  bays  and  harbours,  and  form 
several  bold  headianda  The  principal  bay  is  that  of  81-Brieuc.  Of 
the  headianda  or  points  the  following  succeed  each  other  from  east 
to  west: — Points  St-Cast,  Cap  Frehel,  Puinte  d'Herqnin,  Pointe-da- 
Port^ie-Pomme  (these  two  are  at  the  extremities  of  the  Bay  of 
8t-Brieuc),  Pointe  de  Plouaae,  Pointe  de  Miuar,  Pointe  de  Milfaut^ 
Pointe  du  Sillon,  and  Pointe  de  Chien.  The  coast  is  studded  with 
small  islands  and  rocks ;  He  d'Euibier  is  near  the  Pointe  tie  St -Cast, 
Les  Verdelets  in  the  Bay  of  St-Brieuc,  the  He  St-Koui  and  the  Ilei 
de  Brahat  between  the  Pointe  de  Miifaut  and  the  Pointe  du  Sillon, 
the  He  d'Er  between  the  last  point  and  the  Pointe  de  Chien  ;  the  He 
de  Gueltat,  He  Thom^,  the  lies  Mel  ban,  Platte,  Uiouzoi,  and  the  others 
of  the  group  called  Les  Sept-Iles  (the  Seven  Islands),  Les  Triagons, 
the  He  Molenes  or  Molenoe,  and  Le  Taureau,  are  to  the  west  of  Pointe 
de  Chien. 

A  district  called  '  La  Cincture  Dorde,'  or  the  Oolden  Belt,  which 
extends  along  the  coast  and  about  8  or  10  miles  inland,  is  of  great 
fertility,  producing  large  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  hemp,  flax, 
cloTcr,  and  all  kinds  of  table  vegetablea  Sea-weed,  which  is  found 
in  great  abundance  on  the  sands  at  the  foot  of  the  rooks  ou  the  sea- 
shore, is  commonly  used  for  manure  in  this  district. 

The  Armorio  Hills,  which  cross  the  middle  of  the  department  from 
east  to  west,  have  a  breadth  from  north  to  south  of  about  16  miles, 
and  in  their  culminating  point,  Mount  Menez,  reach  a  height  of  about 
1200  feet  From  their  highest  summit  these  hills  are  sometimes 
called  the  Menez  Mountains,  sometimes  idso,  in  consequence  of  their 
barren  heathy  aspect,  they  are  called  Montague  Itfoixva,  or  Black 
Mountains.  The  Armoric  Hills  are  in  generll  barren  and  stony; 
they  are  broken  by  narrow  gorges  here,  and  there,  and  send  forth 
numerous  spars  to  the  north  and  south,  which  sink  gradually  down 
into  two  hungiy  sandy  plains,  the  northern  one  of  which  extends  to 
the  southern  border  of  the  Qolden  Belt 

In  the  interior  of  the  department,  where  the  &rmers  have  neither 
sea-weed  nor  lime  to  manure  their  land,  agriculture  is  in  a  Teiy  back- 
ward state,  and  the  people  are  eteeped  in  poverty  and  misery,  which 
are  increased  by  the  decay  ot  the  linen  tradei  Here  rye  and  oats  are 
grown ;  draught  horses,  homed  cattle  of  inferior  breed,  and  goats  are 
reared  ;  a  good  many  sheep  are  kept,  but  as  they  are  chiefly  pastured 
on  heathland  they  are  small,  wretched,  and  feeble  in  the  extreme. 
The  cider  apple-tree  is  extensiyely  cultivated  throughout  the  depart- 
ment^ to  the  neglect  of  all  other  treea  Among  the  Armoric  Hills 
there  are  some  good  forests ;  but  in  general  the  ran.;e  presents  large 
tracts  ovknigrown  with  broom,  gone,  holly,  eveiigreen%  and  other 
unproductive  shrubs. 

Among  the  wild  animals  of  the  department  are  wolraa,  foxes, 
badgers,  roebucks,  and  wild  boars;  hares  and  rabbits  are  numerous; 
along  the  ooast  and  in  the  adjacent  islands  the  number  of  laud  and 
aaa  birds  is  prodigioua  The  deep-sea  fishery  afifords  employment  to 
a  great  number  of  hands,  and  several  vessels  are  fitted  out  from  the 
ooast  towns  for  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  so  that  the  department 
furnishes  a  large  number  of  experienced  seamen  to  the  French  navy. 

Iron  mines  are  worked,  and  a  good  deal  of  pig  and  bar  iron  is 
manufaotured.  Lead  also  is  found ;  slates  and  granite  are  quarried. 
In  the  iron  furnaces  the  ore  is  smelted  and  converted  into  malleable 
iron  generally  by  means  of  charcoal ;  where  ooal  is  used  it  is  imported 
from  England  or  Belgium.    Salt  is  mads  at  MTwal  plaoea  on  tho 
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The  linen  manufacture,  introduced  in  the  15th  century  by  the 
Baroneas  de  Quintin,  a  Flemish  lady,  has  since  continued  the  staple 
tnule  of  the  departm««nt|  and  though  it  has  declined  of  late  years  it 
is  still  considerable.  Its  former  importance  may  be  estimated  from 
the  returns  for  the  year  18S6,  when  the  number  of  weavers  employed 
Amounted  to  8589,  who  produced  in  that  year  8,358,000  yards  of 
linen  doth,  representing  a  money  Talue  of  11,144,000  francs.  Linen 
forms  the  clothing  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population  both  winter 
And  summer ;  and  it  is  largely  exported  to  Spam  and  South  America. 
Other  articles  of  export  are  cattle,  horses,  tallow,  salt  butter,  honey, 
wax,  &0,  About  425  fairs  are  held  in  the  year.  The  number  of  wind 
and  water-mills  amounts  to  1822,  of  iron  furnaces  to  20,  and  of 
factories  of  various  kinds  to  460.  Dniidical  remains  and  old  feudal 
castles  are  numerous  in  this  department  and  in  aU  parts  of 
Bretagne. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Ranee,  which  rising  in  the  south-east  of 
the  Armoric  Hills,  sweeps  round  to  north-east  through  a  gap  in  the 
range,  and  parsing  St-Jonan-de-rXsle,  &vran,  and  Dinan  (where  it 
begms  to  be  navigable),  enters  the  sea  at  St>.'Malo.  By  means  of  the 
Ranoe,  the  Vilaine,  and  the  Canal-de-l'Ille-et-Rance,  which,  running 
from  Dinan  to  near  Rennet,  unites  these  rivers,  the  inland  communi- 
cation between  the  Eni^lish  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is  completed. 
The  Avon  and  the  Blavet,  which  flow  through  the  department  of 
Murbihan,  and  the  Meu,  a  feeder  of  the  Vilaine,  rise  in  the  southern 
alopea  of  the  same  range.  The  rivers  that  flow  into  the  English 
Channel  are  famous  for  lovely  scenery ;  they  are  short  and  unim- 
portant^ except  that  at  their  mouths  they  generally  form  commodious 
nar hours  for  small  craft,  and  ai'e  uavi;^able  at  high  watc>r  a  few  miles 
inland.  The  chief  of  them,  besides  the  Ranee,  are  the  Ouer,  the 
Trieux,  the  Leff,  the  Qouet,  the  Evron,  the  Ouessan,  and  the 
Ai^guenon.  The  coast  district  north  of  Lannion  and  Treguier,  and 
watered  by  the  Ouer  and  the  Jaudy,  is  the  chief  scene  of  the  exploits 
of  King  Arthur  according  to  the  Breton  romance  writersi  The 
department  is  traversed  by  7  royal  and  14  departmental  roads. 

The  BuHace  of  the  department  measures  1,701,788  -*cres,  of  which 
1,016,576  are  more  or  less  capable  of  cultivation,  184,716  are  natural 
pasture-land,  820,846  are  heath  and  moorland,  18,770  are  under 
orchards,  nurseries,  and  gatdens,  and  100,177  are  under  woods  and 
forests. 

The  department  is  divided  into  5  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  population  and  subdivisions,  are  as  follows :— 


Arrondissements. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

■•  -  ■  — 

Fopalation  in  1851. 

1.  Ft.  Brieao          .        • 

2.  Uinan  .         •        •     . 
8.  Loudteo    .        •        • 
4.  Lannion        •        .     • 
6.  Oaingamp 

11 

10 

9 

7 

10 

97 
01 
55 
68 

78 

180.375 
118,328 
92,500 
114,787 
136,688 

Total      •        .    • 

47 

870 

688,618 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Si.'Briewfp  which  is 
noticed  under  Bribuo,  St.  Of  the  other  towns  those  that  follow  give 
names  to  cantons.  The  population  given  is  that  of  the  commone. 
ChdtelaudreTif  W.  of  St-Brieuc,  is  a  small  well-built  town  on  the  road 
to  Morlaix.  _An  elliptical  walking-ground  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  castle  which  gave  name  to  the  town,  and  which  was 
demolished  by  Jean  V.,  duke  of  Bretagne :  population,  1400. 
Zamballe,  a  pretty  town  surrounded  by  old  walls  (population,  4206), 
stands  on  a  hill  above  the  Qouessan,  and  is  taid  to  be  in  the  territory 
of  the  Ambiliati,  mentioned  by  Julius  Css^tar  ('  Bell.  Gal.,'  iiL  9).  There 
is  an  old  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Penthi^vre  here,  with  a  fine  prome- 
nade attached  to  it.  Lamballe  has  a  library ;  it  is  £smous  for  its 
manufacture  of  parchment  The  church  of  Notre  Dame,  situated  on 
the  t  ip  of  the  hill,  was  originally  the  castle  chapel  LanwUlonf  a 
little  north  of  Ch&telaudren,  is  a  market-town  with  some  curious  old 
wooden  houses,  one  of  which  dates  from  1559 :  population,  1500. 
Moncontourf  S.E.  of  St-Brieuc,  has  linen  and  sail-cloth  manufactures, 
and  tanyards,  and  a  population  of  1678.  Paimpol,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Trieux,  has  a  good  harbour,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  naval 
school,  and  2100  inhabitants.  This  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a 
peninsular  projection  composed  of  clay-elate,  and  more  than  200  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  isthmus  that  joins  it  to  the  mainland  is  flooded 
at  spring-tide.  The  harbour  is  the  best  along  the  coast  from  St-Malo 
to  Morlaix.  The  quays  are  good  and  lined  with  pretty  houses. 
Below  the  town  on  the  shore  are  the  fine  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Beauport  Ship  conlages,  cotton-yam,  leather,  beer,  and 
salt  loe  the  chief  industrial  products  of  PaimpoL  It  trades  in  com, 
hemp,  flax-seed,  flax,  honey,  wax,  butter,  fresh  and  salt  fish,  Norway 
timbers,  &c.  PUeue,  15  miles  from  St-Brieuc,  hns  5343  inhabitants, 
who  trade  in  yam,  hemp,  butter,  and  cattle.  Plouha,  near  th-3  coast, 
is  situated  on  a  hill,  at  the  intersection  of  seven  roads,  which  form  as 
many  streets,  and  has  a  population  of  4818.  The  parish  church,  a 
laiige  and  ancient  structure,  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  cemetery 
planted  with  cedars ;  the  spire  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  800  feet 
On  the  sea-shore  is  the  chapel  of  St-Eug^uie.  There  is  a  large 
Druidical  stone  near  the  town.  Quintin,  in  a  pretty  valley  on  the 
Qouet^  has  several  fine  Iin«D  fiMtorie%  blast  furnaoes,  iron  foundries, 


and  paper-mills.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  has 
4112  inhabitants.  The  town-house  and  the  old  oathednil  are  remark- 
able buildings,  the  latter  especially  so,  in  conseiiaence  of  all  the 
pillars  that  support  the  roof  being  some  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
Behind  the  choir  ai'e  five  beautiful  chapels.  There  axe  some  Druidical 
remains  near  this  town. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Dinan,  which 
stands  on  a  steep  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ranoe,  has  a  tide  harbour 
for  vessels  of  90  tons,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance.  ec<Stteiastical  and 
communal  colleges,  and  7732  inhabitants,  including  the  commune. 
The  town,  which  is  surrounded  by  walla  and  entered  by  four  gate^,  is 
generally  ill  built  and  ill  laid  out ;  the  houses  are  mostly  of  wood. 
The  church  of  St-Sauveur,  in  which  the  heart  of  BertrandduQuesolin 
is  deposited,  the  church  of  St-Malo,  the  old  citadel  now  used  as  a 
prison,  and  the  gate-entrances  of  the  town  are  the  most  remarkable  - 
structures.  Sail-cloth,  linen,  calico,  woollens,  leather,  pottery,  and  sugar 
are  manufactured ;  there  is  also  an  active  trade  in  timber,  planks, 
seeds,  slates,  Norway  deals,  salt,  &c.,  by  the  Canul-de-riUe-et-Rance. 
Dinan  is  much  frequented  for  its  mineral  waters.  A  steamboat  runs 
daily  to  St-Malo  and  back;  the  passage  down  the  Ranee  is  most 
picturesque.  The  population  given  with  the  following  towns  is  that 
of  the  commune : — Broona,  the  birthplace  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin, 
to  whom  a  monument  has  been  lately  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Lamotte-Broons :  population,  2504.  Cor$eul  is  built  among 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  and  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  the 
Celtic  Curiosolites  :  it  has  4236  inhabitants.  There  are  many  frag- 
ments of  ancient  buildings  here.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Monta&lan 
cover  a  large  space.  Evran,  on  the  Canal-de-riUe^t-Runce,  is  a  place 
of  some  trade,  with  a  population  of  4168.  Ploubaiajf  has  a  population 
of  2536. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Loudi€te,  80  miles 
S.  from  St-Brieno,  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  consultative 
chamber  of  manufactures,  a  college,  and  6229  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  iron,  paper,  and  linen,  and  trade  in  slates,  cider,  fta 
This  town  is  the  centre  of  a  large  linen  trade.  The  other  towns  are — 
Mw,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Hlavet,  population,  2767 ;  Plougttenast, 
near  the  Li^,  population,  8622;  Mtn-drignae,  18  miles  from  Loud^o, 
has  iron  foundries,  and  a  population  of  2894 ;  and  Utd,  on  a  hill 
above  the  Oust,  has  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufactures,  and 
2100  inhabitants. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Lannion,  an  iB- 
built  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ouer,  has  a  tide-harbour,  a  tribunal 
of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  6075  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  deals^ 
Bordeaux  wine,  colonial  produce,  com,  and  the  productions  of  the 
department  The  following  places  give  names  to  cantons ;  the  popu< 
lation  given  with  esch  is  that  of  the  commune : — La-Roeke'DerrUn, 
formerly  famous  for  the  ancient  castle  of  the  counts  of  Penthi^vre, 
which  is  often  mentioned  in  the  old  tales  of  chivalrv,  is  a  small  place 
12  miles  from  Lannion.  Jkaardieu,  at  the  month  of  the  Trieux, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  wire  suspension-bridge,  has  2984  inha- 
bitants. Perroi'OMree,  on  the  coast^  has  a  safe  tide-harbour, 
sheltered  by  the  Isle  of  Thom<,  and  contains  a  population  of  2S65. 
Pleatin,  in  the  north-western  angle  of  the  department,  has  4855 
inhabitants,  who  trade  in  iron,  coal,  timber,  com,  &c.,  by  -the  little 
hsrbour  of  Toul'aji^ffiry,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  distant 
PUmaret,  a  little  aE.  of  Plestin,  has  5241  inhabiUnts.  Triguiir,  on 
the  river  Trdguier  (which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Guindy 
and  the  Jaudy,  and  is  navigable  for  9  miles  from  its  mouth),  is  a 
well-built  place,  with  an  excellent  deep  harbour  and  roadstead  :  it  has 
8882  inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in  fishing  and  in  the  coasting  trade. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  facing  the  sea.  The  old 
cathedral,  which  has  been  classed  among  the  historical  monuments  of 
France,  is  a  handsome  gothio  structure  surmounted  by  a  tower,  and 
adorned  with  numerous  sculpturea  The  adjacent  cloisters  are  the 
largest  and  most  elegant  of  those  stmctures  in  France.  They  were 
buUt  in  1461,  and  are  pierced  by  50  noble  arches.  In  them  are  five 
stone  sarcophagi,  containing  the  remains  of  personages  unknown. 
The  cloisters  and  the  space  they  inclose  are  'now  used  as  a  market 
The  bishopric  of  Trdguier  (Trecorium)  was  founded  in  the  5th 
century;  it  was  united  to  the  see  of  St-Brieuo.  The  tide  rises 
19  feet  at  neaps  and  86  feet  at  springs  in  the  harbour  of 
Trdguier. 

5.  In  the  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  Quingamp,  on  the 
Trieux,  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  considerable  places  in  the 
county  of  Penthi&vre.  It  is  situated  in  a  vast  plain  21  miles  W.N.W. 
from  St-Brieuc,  and  was  once  surrounded  by  walls,  part  of  which 
remaina  There  are  several  good  buildinga  in  the  town,  which  has  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  6718  inhabitants,  who  manufacture 
linen,  leather,  hats,  twine,  fta,  and  trade  in  iron,  brandy,  wine,  and 
the  produce  of  the  department  Amongst  the  other  towns  the 
following  are  given  as  they  give  names  to  cantons :  the  population 
however  is  that  of  the  communes : — Begard,  N.W.  of  Guingamp  : 
population,  8821.  Belh-IU-en-Tem,  a  small  place  near  the  Guer,  in 
the  centre  of  an  iron  district,  has  several  important  blast  furnaces 
and  foundries:  population,  1740.  Bourbriac,  S.  of  Guingamp  (popu- 
lation, 4114)  trades  in-  cattle  and  farm  produce.  Plo€zal,  15  miles 
from  Guingamp :  population,  3107.  * 

The  department  fbrms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  St-Brieuc,  Is  under 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  RenneB,  and  is  included  in  the 
16th  Military  Division,  of  which  Rennes  is  head-quarters. 

{Dietionnaire  de  la  France;  Balbi,  O^ograpkU;  AwMoin  da  Odiit' 
dwNord;  AnnxMirepowr  VAn  1868.) 

COTI,  RIVER.    [BoBNBO.] 

COTRONK    [Calabria.] 

COTSWOLD  HILLS.    [GLoncBBnBSHiBB.] 

COTTBUS,  properly  KOTTBUS.    [BBABSEHBUBa] 

COTTENHAM.    [CAmmnHnwHTBK.] 

COUCY.    [AiBNB.] 

COURCELLEa    [Haibault.] 

COURLAND,  Kurland,  or  Kourland,  one  of  the  Baltic  proyinoes  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  is  composed  of  the  former  duchies  of  Courland  and 
Semigallia,  of  the  old  bishopric  of  Filton,  and  of  Polangen,  a  district 
of  Samogitia.  It  was  until  1796  a  possession  of  the  Polish  crown. 
Courland  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  Qulf  of  Riga,  and  the 
province  of  Livonia;  W.  by  the  Baltic  Sea;  S.  by  the  province  of 
Wilna,  and  Prussia ;  and  &  by  the  provinces  of  Vitepsk  and  MinsL 
Its  area  is  10,490  square  miles;  the  population  in  1846  was  estimated 
at  668,800. 

The  surface  towards  the  searooast  is  level,  and  presents  a  sandy 
plain  about  Mitau,  Windau,  and  Goldingen,  but  its  general  character 
18  undulating.  It  is  intersected  by  two  ranges  of  heights,  one  of 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  Diina  or  Dwina,  while  the  other  takes  a 
more  westerly  direction,  and  spreads  its  arms  out  in  various  directions. 
The  most  elevated  points  are  the  Huningbeig,  an  agglomeration  of 
sand,  which  is  about  460  feet  high,  and  the  Silberberg.  The  coast  is 
partly  flat^  and  partly  lined  with  sand-hills.  The  most  northerly 
point  is  the  dangerous  promontory  of  Domes-Niis,  which  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  stretches  out  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  Gulf  of  Riga.  Two  fifths  of  the  soil  are  covered  with  forests  or 
underwood,  and  a  considerable  part  by  moors  of  peat ;  nearly  16,000 
acres  are  covered  vnth  marshes,  or  occupied  by  the  800  lakes  and 
ponds  and  118  small  streams  and  rivulets,  which  render  the  climate 
of  Courland,  though  not  unhealthy  on  the  whole^  raw,  moist,  and 
foggy.  The  largest  of  these  lakes  is  the  Usmaiten  (in  the  western 
district  of  Qoldingen,  and  about  16  miles  north-north-east  from  the 
town  of  Goldingen),  which  has  an  area  of  84  square  miles ;  that  of 
Sausken  is  10  miles  long,  and  nearly  2|  miles  broad.  The  shore-lake  of 
Angersk  or  Angersskoe  is  properly  a  bay  or  '  haff '  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a  channel  in  the  narrow  tongue  of 
land  that  bounds  it  on  the  east  This  lake  is  famous  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  amber  found  upon  its  shores.  The  principal  river 
is  the  Diina,  which  skirts  the  eastern  boundary  of  Courland,  and  of 
which  the  Aa  or  BuUer^Aa,  one  branch  of  which  flows  into  it  by  a 
north-westerly  course  from  the  Livonian  frontier,  is  a  tributary. 
Besides  these  two  rivers,  Courland  is  watered  by  the  Windau  (which, 
entering  it  from  the  province  of  Wilna,  takes  a  northerly  course, 
forms  a  fine  cataract  near  Goldingen,  and  falls  into  the  Baltic  at  Win- 
dau), the  Libau,  the  Treider-Aa  (which  passes  Mitau),  the  Anger, 
Bartau,  Ac.  The  Windau  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  the  Niemen. 
There  are  sulphurous  springs  at  Smoden,  Baber,  and  Baldanen. 

The  soil  of  Courland  is  in  general  light  and  sandy,  and  rendered 
productive  only  by  constant  manuring ;  it  iti  most  productive  on  the 
side  towards  Livonia.  In  the  moors  and  morasses  blocks  of  gradlte 
are  occasionally  found  imbedded.  Agriculture  Ib  the  principal  occu- 
pation of  the  inhabitants,  who  raise  large  quantities  of  ire,  barley, 
and  oats,  but  less  in  proportion  of  whea^  and  still  less  of  peas  and 
beans.  Rye,  which  is  the  principal  grain  crop,  grows  yery  fast  It 
IS  sown  in  the  end  of  April  and  reaped  in  Jvdy  at  night,  as  the  dews 
then  dose  the  ears  and  prevent  the  heavy  grain  from  falling  out  as  it 
would  do  by  day.  After  the  harvest  the  grain  is  dried  in  a  kind  of 
oven  in  one  end  of  a  laige  building  called  'rige,'  the  other  end  serves 
for  a  threshing-floor.  The  com  is  thus  rendered  firmer,  drier,  and 
less  liable  to  worms.  This  practice  of  drying  com  by  fire  before 
threshing  it  is  common  also  in  all  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Russia.  The  crops  of  grain  are  more  than  adequate  to  the 
consumption. 

Flax  and  hemp  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  of  excellent  quality; 
the  seed  of  the  first,  which  is  sown  in  June,  yields  a  crop  in  eight 
weeks.  A  little  tobacco  is  raised,  and  some  fruit  is  produoed ;  the 
ordinary  sorts  of  vegetables  are  grown  ererjrwhere.  Courland  has  not 
sufficient  pasture  land  to  make  tiie  rearing  of  cattle  a  common  occu- 
pation. Horses  and  homed  cattle  are  of  inferior  kinds,  and  the 
sheep  yield  but  an  indifferent  quality  of  wooL  The  value  of  the 
fisheries  along  the  coast  is  not  important.  The  supply  of  game  is 
abundant.  The  extensive  forests  are  in  general  situated  on  marshy 
ground,  and  consist  principally  of  pine,  fir,  birch,  beech,  alder, 
oak,  and  elm.  The  forest  land  covers  one  third  of  the  area  of  the 
province.  Large  pines  and  oaks  are  said  to  be  scarce  now,  owing  to 
the  immense  consumption  in  the  houses,  ovens,  baths,  distilleries, 
and  in  the  manuring  processes  of  the  province.  Of  minerals^  Cour- 
land contains  small  quantities  of  bog-iron,  lime,  and  gypsum.  It  has 
also  coal  and  marble,  but  they  have  not  hitherto  been  turned  to  much 
account  Amber  i4  thrown  up  on  the  coast.  The  bear,  which  was 
formerly  common  in  Courland,  has  quite  abandoned  the  province. 
Wolves,  foxes,  elks,  hares,  and  deer  are  found. 

The  population  is  of  the  same  extraction  as  the  Lithuanians,  firom 


whom  the  native  Courlanders  difibr  in  no  other  respects  than  that 
they  are  more  advanced  in  civilisation,  and  use  a  slightly  varied 
dialect.  Independently  of  these  native  Courlanders  there  are  several 
thousand  Livonians,  Lithuanians,  Jews,  Germans,  Krewincks  (a  race 
of  Finnish  descent),  Russians^  and  Poles,  scattered  throughout  the 
province.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Lutherans.  The  Jews  number 
about  10,000 ;  many  of  Uiem  are  inn-keepers  and  small  shop-keepers. 

The  land  belongs  principally  to  the  Courland  nobility,  who  are 
either  Germatis  or  Poles ;  they  are  possessed  of  peculiar  rights,  such 
AS  their  own  civil  jurisdiction,  exemption  from  taxation,  and  from 
military  service.  These  rights,  where  not  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  Russian  laws,  were  confirmed  to  them  when  the  partition  of  1795 
transferred  their  country  to  Russia.  Courland,  like  all  the  other 
Baltic  provinces,  is  divided  (with  the  exception  of  the  land  near  the 
great  towns)  into  estates  varying  in  size  from  16  to  100  square  miles, 
which  are  never  divided  but  descend  entire,  population  and  all,  to  the 
eldest  son.  The  number  of  these  estates  in  the  province  is  about 
1126.  The  residence  of  a  nobleman  called  a  '  Hof '  is  usually  built 
on  a  hUl  or  on  the  bank  of  a  river.  Besides  a  dwelling-house  of 
huge  extent,  the  establishment  includes  a  building  for  domestics, 
stables,  mills,  breweries,  inns,  distilleries,  Ac.,  often  amounting  to 
twenty  or  thirty  buildings,  surrounded  by  gardens,  parks,  woods,  and 
corn-fields.  The  peasants  reside  at  some  distance  from  the  Hof,  in 
little  communities  called  'gesinde :'  to  each  of  these  a  piece  of  land  is 
attached,  which  the  serfs  cultivate  for  their  own  profit.  The  towns 
are  mostly  inhabited  by  individuals  of  German  extraction ;  they  are 
free,  and  quite  independent  of  the  nobility.  The  peasant,  though  by 
law  no  longer  bound  to  the  soil  (he  may  after  half  a  year's  notice  quit 
the  estate),  yet  in  consequence  of  his  being  almost  aJways  in  debt  to 
bis  lord  he  Ib  virtually  a  serf  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  in  vaiwalage 
either  to  the  nobility  or  the  buigesses ;  be  has  no  property  which  he  can 
call  his  own,  may  be  forced  from  the  estate  after  half  a  year's  notice 
from  his  lord,  and  is  subject  to  the  chastisement  of  his  owner. 

The  wants  of  each  estate  are  mostly  supplied  by  the  serfs  them- 
selves, pai-t  of  whom  are  brought  up  to  mechanical  arts ;  the  peasant 
makes  nis  own  clothing,  furniture,  and  domestic  utensili,  and  con- 
structs his  own  humble  dwelling :  he  buys  no  manufactures.  There 
is  a  vast  number  of  brandy  distilleries,  the  only  species  of  industrial 
establishments  worth  naming  in  the  whole  of  the  province. 

Courland  is  under  the  general  direction  of  the  governor-general  of 
the  Baltic  provinces,  and  the  administrative  duties  devolve  upon  a 
civil  governor,  resident  at  Mitau ;  both  are  subordinate  to  the  execu- 
tive at  St.  Petersbui^.  The  ecclesiastical  afiairs  of  the  Protestants 
are  conducted  by  the  consistory  of  Mitau;  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Greeks  together  possess  but  19  churches,  which  are  subject  respec- 
tively to  the  Bishop  of  Samogitia  and  the  Bishop  of  Pskol 

Courland  is  in  general  administered  according  to  its  own  laws  and 
usages ;  but  in  regard  to  fiscal  and  military  afiairs,  it  has  been  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  provinces  of  the  empira  Dorpat  is 
the  univenity  for  this  province ;  the  only  high  school  is  the  gymnasium 
at  Mitau.  The  nobility  assemble  at  diets,  and  have  a  permanent 
committee  at  Milan.  The  province  is  divided  into  head-captaincies^ 
and  each  of  these  into  two  captaincies,  besides  the  district  of  Pilten. 
Courland  Proper,  or  the  northern  parts,  contain  the  captaincies  of 
Tuckum,  of  which  Tuckum  (about  1800  inhabitants)  is  the  capital ; 
and  Goldingen,  of  which  Goldingen,  with  about  2400  inhabitants, 
is  the  capital  Semigallia,  the  southern  part,  is  divided  into  the 
captaincies  of  Mitau  and  Seelburg ;  of  the  latter  Jakobstadt  on  the 
Diina,  with  about  1800  inhabitants,  is  the  capital  The  district  or 
bishopric  of  Pilten  lies  in  the  south-west,  and  is  named  from  Pilten 
its  former  capital,  which  has  about  600  inhabitants.  This  district  is 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Hasenpoth,  which  ii  derived  from  that 
of  the  laigest  town  in  it,  now  become  the  capital ;  it  has  about  1100 
inhabitants. 

MUaUf  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Courland,  is  situated  in  a  flat 
marshy  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Treider-Aa,  in  about  66*  89' 
N.  lat.,  28*  48'  E.  long.,  and  has  about  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
town  is  walled,  well  built,  and  from  its  favoura>ble  situation  on  a 
navigable  river  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  traffic  The  houses  are 
chiefly  constructed  witn  wood,  which  is  painted  green  or  reddish 
brown.  The  Gymnasium  above  mentioned  as  the  most  important  of 
the  few  educational  establishments  of  the  province,  has  a  library  of 
26,000  volumes.  The'town  has  idso  a  casino,  or  club-house,  which  is 
patronised  by  all  the  Courland  nobility.  The  most  interesting  building 
m  the  town  is  the  old  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Courland,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  canals  from  the  river,  and  was  built  by  Marshal  Biron, 
the  favourite  of  the  empress  Anne.  Louis  XVIIl.  resided  in  this 
castle  for  some  time  when  travelling  under  the  title  of  Count  de 
Lille.  There  are  coachea  daily  from  Mitau  to  Riga.  The  walls  of 
the  town  inclose  large  gardens.  The  streets  are  not  well  {wved. 
Mitau  contains  nine  churches,  a  synagogue,  an  observatoiy,  and  two 
public  libraries ;  it  has  manufactures  of  iiuen,  leather,  and  soap. 

Courland  has  two  shipping  ports,  Libau  and  Windau,  both  situated 
on  its  western  coast.  Libau  is  the  principal  shipping  port  of  the 
province.  The  harbour,  formed  by  a  salt  lagoon,  has  a  bar  across  the 
entrance,  but  admits  vessels  of  12  feet  draught  at  all  times;  laxger 
yessels  are  loaded  or  unloaded  one  or  two  miles  from  the  town  by 
Ughters.    The  imports  are  chiefly  salt^  ooal%  mi]l-«tones,  machinery, 
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herring!,  sugar,  and  other  colonial  produce ;  the  exports  consist  of 
flax,  hemp,  com,  calf-skins,  salt  meat,  hides,  bristles,  bones,  timber, 
tallow,  deals,  &a  Ship-building  and  manu&ctures  of  Tarious  kinds 
are  actiTely  carried  on:  the  population  of  Libau  is  about  10,000. 
Windau  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri^er  Windau,  down  which  a 
great  deal  of  timber,  tiie  most  important  article  of  export,  is  floated : 
the  population  of  Windau  is  over  2000.  The  inland  trade  is  mono- 
polised by  the  Jews. 

COURSAN.    [Audi.] 

COURTENHALL.    [NoBTHAMFTOiraHi&E.] 

COURTRAI  (m  Flemish  Kortryk),  a  fortified  and  manufacturing 
town  of  West  Flanders,  in  Belgium;  76  miles  W.  by  railway 
(through  Malines  and  Ghent)  from  Brussels,  82  miles  by  railway  3. 
from  Bruges ;  stands  in  50"  49'  N.  lat,  S*"  18'  £.  long.,  and  has  21,500 
inhabitauta  The  town  occupies  both  banks  of  the  ri^er  Lys,  by 
means  of  which  and  by  canals  it  has  water  communication  with  the 
principal  towns  of  Flanders.  The  riyer  is  crossed  by  an  old  bridge 
flanked  with  towers.  Courtrai  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
under  the  name  of  tfortoruMwih  (afterwards  written  CW/rtcttm),  and 
as  early  as  the  7th  century  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  municipal  city. 
The  fortifications  were  begun  in  1290;  the  castle  wsa  built  in  1885 
by  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  works  were  enlarged 
and  perfected  chiefly  by  the  French,  who  built  the  citadel  in  1647.  The 
Flemings  in  1302,  commanded  by  John  count  of  Namur,  defeated  a 
French  army  under  the  Count  of  Artois  near  to  CourtraL  After 
the  battle  about  700  gilt  spurs  were  gatliered  on  the  field  from  the 
slaughtered  French,  and  hung  up  as  a  trophy  in  the  church  of  the 
oonyent  of  Oroenangen,  now  destroyed.  This  circumstance  caused 
the  battle  to  be  call^  the  Battle  of  Spurs.  A  small  chapel  built  in 
1881  a  little  outside  the  Qhent  Gate  marks  the  centre  of  the  field  of 
the  Battle  of  Spurs.  The  town  was  taken  by  the  French  successively 
in  1643, 1646, 1667,  and  1683,  and  was  restored  to  Spain  by  the  peace 
of  Ryswick.  The  French  dt^stroyed  the  fortifications  in  1744 ;  in 
1793  they  obtained  a  victory  over  the  English  near  the  town,  of 
which  they  took  possession  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  constituted  it 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Lys. 

The  streets  of  Courtrai  are  wide  and  clean ;  the  houses  are  well 
built  The  town  contains  several  fine  buildings,  among  others  the 
town-hall,  the  churches  of  St  Martin  and  of  Notre  Dame.  The  town- 
hall,  a  gothic  edifice  erected  in  1526,  stands  in  the  market*place :  it  is 
disfigured  by  a  modem  front  The  interior  contains  two  remarkable 
carved  chimney-pieces,  representing  the  Virtues  and  the  Vices,  in  bas- 
relief.  St  Martin's  church,  originally  founded  by  St  Eloi  the  aposUe 
of  Flanders  about  A.D.  650,  is  remarkable  for  its  lofl^  tower,  which 
commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  for  its 
beautiful  tabernacle  of  carved  stonework  in  the  richest  gothic  stylei 
The  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  a  gothic  structure  founded  in  1238  by 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders  and  emperor  of  Constantinople.  It  has 
been  modernised  however  and  lined  with  marble.  It  contains 
Vandyck's  celebrated  painting  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross.  Both 
these  churches  are  decorated  with  paintings  and  sculptures  of  more 
than  ordinary  excellence. 

Courtrai  contains  an  exchange,  a  college,  and  two  asylums  for 
orphans.  A  great  part  of  the  working  population  is  employed  in 
spinning  flax  and  in  weaving  and  bleaching  linen  and  damask.  The 
fine  linens  known  under  the  name  of  Courtrai  cloth  are  made  in  the 
surrounding  districts,  and  sold  unbleached  in  the  weekly  market  held 
in  the  town,  where  the  pieces  are  finished  and  prepared  for  sale  to 
the  consumers.  A  vast  quantity  of  the  finest  flax  is  grown  in  the 
plain  around  Courtrai  for  the  supplies  of  the  manufactories  of  the 
town  and  for  export  There  are  large  bleaching-grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  waters  of  the  Lys  are  said  to  possess  very 
superior  bleaching  qualities.  The  dyers  of  Courtrai  imitate  with 
success  the  colour  known  as  Turkey  red.  Thread-lace  and  silk-Iaoe 
are  among;  the  other  industrial  products.  The  earliest  of  the  cloth 
manufactures  of  Flanders  was  established  at  Courtrai  in  1260. 

(JHctionnaire  O^ographique  de  la  Province  de  la  Plandre  Oceidenlale; 
StatiUieal  Papers  of  the  Belgian  ChvemiMiU ;  ffofidboifk  of  Belgium 
and  the  Bhine,) 

COUSERANS,  LE,  or,  as  it  was  written  in  the  last  century, 
CONSEHANS,  a  district  of  the  former  province  of  Gkiscoigne  m 
France,  was  bounded  £.  by  the  county  of  Foix,  N.  and  W.  by  the 
district  of  Comminges,  and  S.  by  the  Pyrenees,  which  separate  it  from 
the  province  of  Catalonia  in  Spain.  It  is  a  mountainous  district;  and 
is  watered  by  several  feeders  of  the  Salat^  which  carries  off  the  whole 
drainage  of  Uie  district  into  the  Garonne.  Conserans  is  now  included 
In  the  department  of  Ari^ge.    [ArUob.] 

The  district  derives  its  name  from  the  Coruorani,  or  C7ofistfara»«, 
one  of  the  tribes  of  Aquitania  or  Narbonensis  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
They  are  not  noticed  by  Caesar.  Their  chief  town,  Auttria,  or  Cb»- 
soranif  assumed  from  one  of  its  bishope  its  designation  of  St-Lixier. 
[Abi^gx.]  Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  Couserans  came 
successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths  and  the  Franks.  In 
feudal  times  it  ranked  first  as  a  county,  afterwards  as  a  vice-county. 
The  bishopric  in  which  this  district  was  comprehended  originated 
probably  about  the  end  of  the  5th  century :  the  bishop  was  a 
suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Auoh.  St  Lixier  was  elected  bishop 
about  698,  and  died  742, 


COUTANCEa    [Manchb.] 

COVENTRY,  Warwickshire,  a  dty,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  manufacturing  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in 
the  hundred  of  Knightlow.  Although  in  Warwickshire,  it  formed 
(until  recently)  along  with  some  adjacent  villages  a  separate  county. 
In  1842  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  which  incorporated  Coventry 
with  the  county  of  Warwick ;  and  in  1843  an  order  in  council  was 
issued,  which  formed  Warwickshire  into  two  divisions,  the  Warwick 
division  and  the  Coventry  division,  each  having  a  separate  commission 
of  assize.  Coventry  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Sherboume, 
in  52^  24'  N.  lat,  1'  30'  W.  long. ;  10  mUes  N.N.E.  from  Warwick, 
91  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  94  miles  by  the  London 
and  North -Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  municipal 
borough  in  1851  was  86,208 ;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  was 
36,812.  The  borough  is  governed  by  a  corporation  consisting  ox 
10  aldermen,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  30  councillors ;  and  returns 
two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  Coventry  is  divided  into 
two  parishes — St  Michael's,  a  vicarage,  and  St  John's,  a  rectory ; 
they  are  in  the  archdeaconi-y  of  Coventry  and  diocese  of  Worcester. 
The  Coventry  Poor-Law  Union  is  co-extensive  with  these  two  parishes. 

Coventry  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  but  its  origin  is  involved  in 
obscurity.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  1044,  Earl 
Leofric,  a  powerful  lord  of  the  large  territory  of  Mercia,  with  his 
wife,  the  Laidy  Godiva,  founded  at  Coventry  a  magnificent  Benedictine 
monastery.  The  capacious  cellar  of  the  monks  still  exists,  measuring 
75  yards  in  length  by  5  yards  in  breadth.  After  the  Conquest  the 
lordship  of  Coventry  came  to  the  earls  of  Chester.  Lelaod  and  other 
writers  speak  of  the  walls,  gates,  and  towers  by  which  the  city  was 
defended,  and  of  its  streets,  which  were  well  built  of  timber.  The 
walls  were  demolished  by  Charles  II.  in  consequence  of  the  active 
part  taken  by  the  dtiaens  in  favour  of  the  parliamentary  army. 
During  the  monastic  ages  0>ventry  had  a  large  and  beautiful 
catbedraL  At  the  Reformation  it  was  levelled  to  the  ground  by  order 
of  Henry  VIIL  Coventry  was  the  seat  of  a  Pariiament  held  by 
Henry  IV.  in  1404,  and  of  another  by  Henry  VI.  in  1459.  It  was 
the  scene  of  the  famous  meeting  for  trial  by  battle  between  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  and  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  afterwards  Henry  IV. 

From  an  early  period  Coventry  was  renowned  for  its  exhibition  of 
nsgeants  and  processions ;  and  in  the  monastic  ages  it  was  remarkable 
for  the  magnificent  and  costly  performance  of  the  religious  dramas 
called  mysteries.  Accounts  are  extant  of  these  solemn  shows  as  early 
as  1416.  They  were  performed  chiefly  by  the  Gray  friam,  on 
moveable  street-stages  on  the  day  of  Corpus  ChristL  The  subjects 
were  the  Nativity,  Crucifixion,  Doomsday,  &a,  and  the  splendour  of 
the  exhibitions  was  such  that  the  king  and  the  royal  family,  with  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  church,  Wf  re  frequently  present  as  spectators. 
An  ample  and  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  these  Coventry 
Mysteries  will  be  found  in  a '  Dissertation  on  the  Pageants  or  Dramatic 
Mysteries  antiently  performed  at  Coventry,  and  other  Municipal 
Entertainments,'  by  Thomas  Sharp,  4to.,  1825.  The  plates  in  this 
work  are  extremely  interesting,  and  the  facts  are  valuable  a^  illustrative 
of  the  state  of  society  at  that  period.  The  following  work  also  coutains 
much  curious  information :  '  The  Pageant  of  the  Company  of  Shoremen 
and  Taylors  in  Coventry,  as  performed  by  them  on  the  Festival  of 
Corpus  Christi,  with  other  Pageants  at  Coventry,  on  the  Visit  of 
Henry  VL  and  his  Queen  in  1455;  of  Prince  Edward  in  1474;  of 
Prince  Arthur  in  1498,  fte. ;  with  the  Verses  recited  in  Character  on 
those  Occasions.'  By  W.  Reader,  Coventry.  Other  writers  give 
descriptions  of  the  costly  pageants  exhibited  to  Henry  IV.,  Henry 
VII.,  and  several  other  kings.  Coventry  waa  the  favourite  residence 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  Here  also  Queen  Elizabeth  delighted 
to  see  '  The  game  of  Hock  Tuesday,'  which  represented  the  destruction 
of  the  Danes  by  the  English  in  1002.  The  peculiar  predilection  of  the 
people  of  Coventry  for  pageantry  is  still  displayed  in  the  notorious 
processional  show  at  the  great  fair  on  the  Friday  in  Trinity  weel^ 
when  many  thousands  assemble  to  see  the  representative  of  Lady 
(Sodiva.  The  legendary  origin  of  this  sini^ular  exhibition  is  as 
follows : — ^Earl  Leofric  had  subjected  the  citizens  of  Coventry  to  a 
very  oppressive  taxation,  and  remaining  inflexible  against  the  entreaties 
of  his  lady  for  the  people's  relief,  he  declared  that  her  request  should 
be  granted  only  on  the  condition  that  she  should  ride  naked  through 
the  streets  of  the  dty;  a  thing  which  he  supposed  to  be  quite 
impossible.  But  the  lady's  modesty  being  overpowered  by  her 
generosity,  and  the  inhabitsAts  having  been  enjoined  to  close  all 
dieir  shutters,  she  partially  veiled  herself  with  her  flowing  hair, 
made  the  circuit  of  the  city  on  her  palfrey,  and  thus  obtained  for  it 
those  privileges  which  it  from  that  time  forth  enjoyed.  The  story 
is  embellished  with  the  incident  of  Peeping  Tom,  an  Inquisitive 
tailor,  who  was  struck  blind  for  looking  out  as  the  lady  paued.  A 
figure  styled  his  effigy  is  still  to  be  seen  protruded  from  an  upper 
window  in  High-stree^  adjoining  the  King's  Head  tavern.  In  Gough's 
edition  of  Camden's  '  Britannia'  (vol.  iL  p.  346)  it  is  stated  that 
Mathew  of  Westminster,  who  wrote  in  1807,  that  is,  250  years  after 
the  time  of  Leofric,  is  the  first  who  mentions  this  legend,  and  that 
many  preceding  writers  who  speak  of  Leofric  and  Godiva  do  not 
notice  it :  a  sizmlar  legend  is  said  to  be  related  of  Briavel's  Castle. 
The  Coventry  procession,  as  at  present  exhibited,  began  only  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  IL,  in  1^77 ;  it  consists  principally  of  SL  George  of 
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England  on  his  charger ;  Lady  Qodiva,  a  female  who  rides  in  a  flesh- 
ooloured  dress,  with  flowing  hair,  on  a  beautiinl  gray  horse ;  then 
follow  the  wool-combers,  kniglits  in  armour,  Jason,  Bishop  Blaise,  fta, 
all  in  showy  dresses,  wiUi  a  groat  profusion  of  gay  ribsnds,  plumes  of 
feathers,  and  accompanied  by  numerous  bands  of  musio.  The  whole 
of  the  city  companies  used,  before  the  passing  of  the  Municipal 
CorpcratioDs  Reform  Act,  to  accompany  the  procOMion.  Many  strong 
alTorts  have  becm  made  to  suppress  the  unseemly  exhibition,  but 
hitherto  without  success. 

The  town  is  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  rising  in  the  middle  of 
a  Talley  which  runs  east  and  west.  The  rirer  Slierbourne  and  the 
Radford  brook  unite  within  the  town.  For  sanitary  purposes  the 
oity  is  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  Tlie  best 
streets  are  tolerably  well  paved.    The  town  is  lighted  with  gasL 

The  chief  buildings  of  Coventry  are  the  churches.  There  are  thx«e 
ancient  churches,  of  which  St  Michael's  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
for  architectural  beauty  and  ornament  It  was  originally  built  in 
1183,  in  the  reign  of  nenry  I.,  and  was  given  to  the  (l^nedictine) 
monks  of  Coventry  by  Ranulph  earl  of  Chester,  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen.  The  spire  rises  out  of  an  octa'^'onal  base  upon  the  tower, 
to  an  elevation  of  808  feet  from  the  ground.  In  the  tower  is  a  fine 
peal  of  10  bells.  The  length  of  the  entire  structure  is  somewhat 
above  800  feet,  and  the  breadth  104  feet  The  interior  is  lofty  and 
finely  ornamented  with  rows  of  clustered  pillars  and  arches,  with  a 
roof  of  curiously  carved  oak,  and  numerous  windows  of  ancient 
eoloured  glass.  It  has  been  recently  repewed.  The  organ  in  St 
Michaers  church  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  Trinity 
church  is  a  gothic  edifice,  but  heavier  and  less  elegant  than  St  Michael's. 
The  height  of  its  spire  is  287  feet  The  Earl  of  Shrewsburr  Aimisbed 
a  splendid  stained  glass  window  to  this  chur.h  in  1884.  The  building 
has  been  recently  cased  with  stone  on  the  west  end  and  the  north 
side.  St  John's  is  a  plain  cruciform  structure,  founded  by  the 
Merchant's  Qnild  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Three  churches  have 
been  built  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Christ  church,  erected  in 
1882,  was  built  from  a  design  by  Rickman ;  attached  to  it  is  the  fine 
old  tower  and  spire  of  the  Gray  Friars  church.  The  others  are 
St  Peter's,  built  in  1841,  and  St  Thomas's,  built  in  1848.  There  are 
In  Coventry  four  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  and  one  each 
for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  General  and  Particular 
Baptists,  Quakers,  Unitarians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  Two  other 
chapels  are  used  by  various  denominations.  The  Roman  Catholic 
ohuroh,  rather  a  superior  example  of  modem  gothic  architecture, 
was  erected  in  1848. 

The  Free  school  is  a  richly  endowed  institution  founded  by  John 
Hales  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  Here  Sir  William  Dugdale  and 
several  other  eminent  mea  were  educated.  The  income  is  about 
950^  per  annum :  and  the  school  has  two  fellowships  at  St  John's 
College,  Oxford,  one  at  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  six  exhibitions 
at  either  university.  The  head  master  is  alto  rector  of  St  John's : 
the  second  master  is  lecturer  of  St  Jobn'a  There  are  six  Endowed 
schools—the  Bablake  school,  founded  1560,  having  a  revenue  of  about 
900^.  per  annum,  at  which  60  boys  are  received  at  about  11  years  of 
age,  clothed,  educated,  and  apprenticed :  Bsiker,  Billing,  and  Crow's 
School,  founded  1690,  at  which  60  boys  are  clothed,  educated,  and 
apprenticed ;  this  school  is  under  the  management  of  trustees,  chiefly 
of  the  Unitarian  persuasion  :  the  Blue-Coat  Girl's  school,  which  edn- 
oates  and  defrays  part  of  the  expense  of  clothing  40  girls :  Bayley's 
school,  founded  1703,  at  which  40  boys  are  educated :  Southern  and 
Craner's  school,  at  which  between  80  and  40  children  are  educated : 
and  Fairfax's  school  for  40  boya  There  are  National,  British,  and 
Infant  sohools.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  school  near  to  their 
ohapeL  The  Government  School  of  Design,  commenced  in  1848,  has 
been  found  of  great  benefit  to  Coventry  in  connection  with  the  riband 
manufacture.  There  are  a  mechanics  institute,  a  library  belonging 
to  the  Religious  and  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  a  subscription  library, 
and  a  savings  bank. 

One  of  the  richest  and  most  interesting  vestiges  of  the  ornamental 
architecture  of  the  16th  century  in  Coventry,  and  perhaps  in  England, 
is  a  capacious  buildiug  called  St  Mary's  Hall,  erect«'d  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VL  The  principal  room  is  68  feet  by  80  feet,  and  is  84  feet 
in  height  Its  grotcsquelv-carved  roof  of  oak,  the  gallery  for  minstrels, 
the  armoury,  the  chair  ox  state,  and  especially  the  great  painted  win- 
dow facing  the  street,  help  to  furnish  a  vivid  idea  of  the  manners  of 
the  age  in  which  Coventry  was  the  favourite  resort  of  princes.  A 
tapestry  made  in  1460,  measuring  80  feet  by  10  feet,  and  containing 
80  figures,  is  a  curious  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  drawing,  dyeing, 
and  embroidery  of  that  period    This  hall  is  the  property  of  the  cor* 

fiorstion,  and  is  used  as  a  oounoil-chamber  and  for  civic  festivities, 
n  the  market-place  a  richly-ornamented  gothic  crosn,  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  fiuesA  in  the  countiy,  erected  In  the  16th  century,  was 
taken  down  in  1771.  It  was  hexagonal,  67  feet  high,  with  Id  niches 
filled  with  statues  of  saints  and  kiugs.  The  hospiul  in  Gray  Friars- 
lane  is  very  ancient,  and  richly  ornamented  with  carved  oak.  The 
building  cidled  the  '  Mayor's  Parlour'  is  of  the  16th  oentury  :  it  is 
used  for  judicial  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  already  noticed,  may  be  named  the 
County  Hall,  a  stone  edifice  erected  in  1786,  and  the  Drapers'  Hall, 
whidi  is  elegantly  fitted  up  for  assemblies  and  other  public  entertain- 


ments;   the  jail;    the  Coventry  and  W»rwiokAhire  Hoapital;    the 
Provident  Dispensary ;  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity ;  bairaoks,  ftc 

Besides  the  patronage  of  many  important  appointments,  the  oorpo* 
ration  had  formerly  the  distribution  of  charitable  funds  amounting^  to 
7800^  per  annum.  The  following  are  the  principal  institutions  of 
this  kind,  which  in  Coventry  are  very  numerous :  Sir  Thomas  White's 
Charity,  founded  in  the  reiga  of  Henry  YIII.,  produoes  annuallj 
between  2000/.  and  ZOOOL ;  the  Bablake  Men's  Hospital,  of  which  an 
income  of  about  16U0^  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  poor  and 
aged  men,  was  founded  by  the  will  of  Thomas  Bond  in  1606 ;  the 
Bablake  Boy's  Hospital  has  an  income  of  about  940i,  appropriated  to 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  young  and  poor  boys.  Besides 
these,  there  are  12  other  considerable  charities,  and  several  minor 
ones.  The  Coventry  Union-house  contains  some  remains  of  the  White 
Friars  monastery,  afterwards  the  seat  of  the  Hale  family. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  about  1000  acres  of  Lammas  and  Michael- 
mas lauds,  and  246  acres  of  common  land,  over  which  the  freemen  of 
the  city  (about  8600  in  number)  and  some  few  other  persons  have 
long  possessed  peculiar  privileges,  which  have  interfered  with  the 
appropriation  of  theee  lands  for  the  general  weal  of  the  oommuni^. 

in  the  time  of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys  the  tradesmen  of  Coventry 
were  famed  for  their  affluence.  In  1448  they  equipped  600  armed 
men  for  the  public  service.  Until  the  war  between  Eogland  and 
France  in  1694,  the  staple  manufacture  was  woollen^  broadcloths, 
and  caps ;  and  previous  to  1680  there  existed  a  famous  manufacture 
of  blue  thread  ;  the  water  of  the  small  river  Sherboume,  which  passes 
through  the  city,  being  an  excellent  menstnmm  for  dyeing  this  colour. 
During  the  18Ui  century  there  was  a  flourishing  manufacture  of  tam- 
mies, camlets,  shalloons,  calimancoes,  ganses,  &a,  but  it  is  no  longer 
continued.  At  present  the  staple  manufactures  are  ribands  and 
watohesL  The  riband  manufiicture  was  introduced  about  1780,  and  is 
supposed  now  to  give  employment  to  about  6000  persons  in  the  city ; 
it  is  said  that  20,000  are  employed  in  riband-weaving  in  Coventry  and 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  The  weaving  has  hitherto 
been  almost  entirely  performed  by  the  hand-loom,  and  the  weavers 
are  in  general  a  poor  class,  but  steam  factories  are  probably  now 
superseding  the  loom  at  the  workmen's  dwellings.  The  leaders  of  the 
trade  are  not  the  manufacturers,  but  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  wholesale  firms  in  London  and  MAUcheeter,  whose  agents  attend 
at  Covantiy.  Gimp  and  other  trimmings  are  also  made  in  Coventry, 
and  there  are  huge  establishments  for  dyeing  silk.  The  making  of 
watches  has  been  carried  on  here  probably  as  long  as  the  riband 
manufacture. 

There  are  several  guilds,  or  incorporated  trading  oompaniee,  some 
of  which  are  possessed  of  considerable  property,  which  they  spend  in 
charity  and  festivities. 

The  local  position  of  Coventry  is  favourable  for  commercial  opera- 
tions, being  nearly  central  between  the  four  greatest  ports  of  England — 
London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull;  pon^essing  great  facilities  of 
water  communication  l^  the  Coventty  and  Oxford  Canal,  which  opens 
into  the  Grand  Trunk  navigation,  and  having  one  of  the  main  roads 
from  London  to  Birmingham  passing  through  its  streets.  The  London 
and  North- Western  ndlway  passes  close  to  the  town ;  and  there  are 
two  branch  lines,  one  turning  northward  to  Leamington  and  Warwick, 
and  another  to  Nuneaton. 

(Dugdale,  AtUiquitiet  of  Warwickthife;  Jlittary  tmd  Antiquitia 
of  CoveiUty;  Reader,  New  Oovmtiy  Guide;  Commmnicaiion  from 
Cbveiitry.) 

COWBRIDGE,  Glamorganshire,  a  market-town  and  borough,  and 
conjointly  with  Bridgend  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish 
and  hundred  of  Cowbridge,  is  situated  on  the  little  river  Daw,  or 
Thaw,  on  the  road  between  Cardiff  and  Swansea,  in  61*  28'  N.  lat, 
8*  27'  W.  long.,  distant  12  miles  W.  by  a  from  Cardiff,  and  178  mUes 
W.  from  London.  The  popuUtion  of  the  borough  and  parish  of  Cow- 
bridge  in  1861  was  1066.  The  living  is  a  curacy  annexed  to  the 
vicarage  of  Llanblethian,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Llandaff 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  two  bailifls,  appointed  in  terms 
of  a  charter  renewed  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  The  borough  is  con- 
tributory to  Cardiff  in  returning  a  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliameni 
Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  Poor-Law  Uuiim  contains  62  parishes  and 
townships,  with  a  population  in  1861  of  28,869. 

Cowbridge  is  a  neat^  cheerful  town,  consisting  ohiefly  of  one  street, 
which  is  of  considersble  width.  The  town  was  at  one  period  walled, 
and  had  three  gates,  one  at  etich  end  of  the  main  street,  ami  another, 
which  is  still  standing,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town.  The  pariah 
church  is  an  ancient  and  commodious  building.  The  Wesleyan  and 
Welsh  Methodists  aud  Baptists  have  places  of  worship  in  Cowbridge. 
The  Grammar  school,  an  old  foundation,  connected  with  Jesus  College^ 
Oxford,  through  an  endowment  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  has  an  income 
from  endowment  of  201  a  year,  and  had  77  scholars  in  1852.  The 
school  is  free  to  five  scholars,  called  pensioners,  who  receive  6/.  a  year 
for  four  yeard  at  school,  and  are  eligible  for  exhibitions  at  Jesus  College : 
ten  oth«r  bovs  are  admitted  as  free  scholars.  There  are  a  National 
school,  a  mechanics  institution,  and  a  readiniji^room.  The  market  day 
is  Tuesday  :  a  market  is  also  held  on  Saturdays  for  provisions :  five 
Ikirs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

{Chno,BookofSouih  WeUea;  Oomnunieaihn  from  Coufbndffe.) 

COWES,  WEST,  Isle  of  Wight^  Hampshire  a  town  in  the  parish  uf 
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Korthwood  und  hundrod  of  Wast  Madioft,  is  sihiR^ed  in  50*  46'  N.  lat, 
l**  18'  W.  long.,  distant  4  miles  N.  from  Newport,  and  78  miles  8.W. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Weet  Cowes  in  1861 
was  4780.  There  are  two  livings,  which  are  porpetual  euraeies  in  the 
arehdeaconry  and  dinoaae  of  Winohestep. 

The  town  of  West  Cowes  is  situated  on  elevated  gronnd  on  the  left 
bank  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Medina.  Henrj  VIII.  built  a 
otstle  at  this  place,  and  from  that  period  the  rise  of  the  town  is  pro> 
bably  to  be  dated.  The  castle,  which  has  a  oreseent>ehaped  battery, 
■tauds  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
inconvenient,  but  their  position  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
town  stand «  produces  a  picturesque  and  pleasing  appearanoe.  The 
upper  part  of  the  town  is  the  most  recently  built,  and  oontaiis  many 
good  houses  and  villas.  Being  much  resorted  to  in  summer  for  sea- 
bathing, there  are  numerous  hotels  and  lodging-houses ;  there  is  also 
an  assembly-room. 

As  Cowes  is  the  port  of  the  island  and  the  point  of  eommunieation 
with  the  mainland  by  way  of  Soatbampton,  there  is  neoeesarily  a  lai^e 
amount  of  traffit:  carried  on  in  the  place.  Cowes  is  the  head<quarters 
'of  the  Royal  Yacht  squadron,  which  has  a  duVi-house  here ;  the  annual 
sailing-match ^f  the  squadron  usually  attracts  numerous  visiters  from 
a  distance.  There  is  constant  communication  with  the  mainland  by 
steam-vassels. 

Cowes  harbour  affords  a  safe  and  convenient  haven.  On  December 
31st,  1852,  there  were  rf>gistered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Cowes 
119  vessels  under  60  tons,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  2967  tons,  and 
61  vessels  above  60  tons,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  6697  tons ;  and 
one  »ti»am- vessel  of  21  tons.  Daring  1862  there  cleared  inwards  and 
outwards  at  the  port  of  Cowes  the  following  vessels,  namely  : — Coast- 
wise, inwards,  146  vessels,  54,876  tons ;  outwards,  427  vessels,  10,296 
tons :  colonial  and  foreign,  inwards,  66,  tonnage  8638  ;  outwards,  68, 
tonnage  8928  :  ateam-veseels,  inwards,  2,  tonnage  2984  ;  outwards,  2, 
tonnage  2138.  Ship^building  has  been  long  carried  on  at  Co  wee, 
which  has  acquired  celebrity  for  the  construction  of  quick-sailing 
craft :  of  this  the  yachts  made  for  the  Royal  Taoht  squadron  are 
examples. 

£aMl  Oowet,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Medina,  may  be  regarded 
•8  a  suburb  of  West  Cowes :  it  is  a  small  place,  with  several  well-built 
bouses,  and  is  in  considerable  repute  as  a  resort  for  bathing  during 
the  summer.  The  custom-house  is  in  ESast  Cowes.  A  lai*ge  mansion, 
in  a  so-called  gothic  style,  built  by  Nash,  the  architect  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  as  a  residence  for  himself,  is  called  East  Cowee  Castle.  Osborne 
House,  the  marine  residence  of  her  Majesty,  is  a  sliort  distance  from 
Bast  Cowes. 

<77ie  Land  We  Live  In,  vol  il ;  Parliamentary  Rdumt.) 

COXWOLD.      [YORKSHIRB.] 

CRACOW  (Krakow),  a  part  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Poland,  now  of 
the  tmpire  of  Austria,  which  from  1816  to  1846  existed  as  an  inde- 
pendent republic  under  the  protection  of  the  states  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia  Previous  to  1809  Cracow  was  incorporated  with 
Austria.  By  the  Partition  Treaty  of  1809  it  formed  with  western 
Qalicia  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  AttheCongTessofViennainl8l6 
the  three  powers  not  being  able  to  agree  as  to  which  of  them  should 
have  Cracow,  formed  it  into  a  republic,  guaranteeing  the  perpetual 
neutrality  and  inviolability  of  its  territory,  except  in  ease  of  its 
harbouring  offenders  against  any  of  the  protecting  powers.  When 
the  polish  insurrection  occurred  in  1846,  the  insurgents  seized  the 
city  of  Cracow,  but  were  dispossessed  thereof  and  effectually  crushed 
by  the  united  forces  of  the  three  powers,  who  decreed  on  Nov.  16, 
1846,  that  the  territory  of  the  republic  should  be  re-incorporated 
with  Austria ;  and  this  was  done  accordingly. 

Cracow  is  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Central  Europe.  It  lies 
between  Austrian  Oalicia,  Prussian  Silraia,  and  the  south-western  part 
of  Russian  Poland,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  contains  an 
area  of  about  496  squars  miles.  The  surface  consists  of  an  undulating 
plain,  broken  by  low  hills  and  woods,  and  extends  to  the  Vistula, 
which  forms  its  southern  boundary  towards  Galicia.  The  Vistula, 
which  is  the  chief  river  of  Cracow,  receives  within  the  confinea  of 
the  territory  the  waters  of  several  small  rivers,  and  becomes  navigable 
under  the  walls  of  Cracow.  There  are  neither  canals  nor  lakes  in 
the  country ;  at  KrseaBowice  there  are  warm  sulphurous  springs. 
The  climate  is  moderate,  though  not  genial  enough  to  ripen  the 
grape ;  it  is  however  salubrious  and  agreeable,  and  milder  thau  in 
the  other  parts  of  Poland.  The  soil  is  rich,  but  produces  scarcely 
more  grain  than  is  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  vegetables  and  fruits  are  excellent.  Its  chief  productions  are 
corn,  pulMc,  flax,  wax,  and  honey.  Oxen,  sheep,  swine,  game,  and 
fidh  are  abundant.  Coals,  iron,  marble,  freeatone,  clay,  ko,  are  found. 
The  quantity  of  wood  is  inconsiderable. 

Cracow  contains  only  two  or  three  manufacturing  establishments, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  ironworks  of  Krseszowica  The  peasantry 
spin  and  weave  their  own  cloth,  and  there  is  little  trade  except  in 
the  capital.  The  population  is  about  146,000,  of  whom  probably 
nine-tenths  are  of  Polish  extraction;  the  remaining  tenth  being 
almost  all  Jews.  The  principal  towns  are  Cbaoow,  the  capital, 
Chrzanow,  and  Kraescowioa.  Chrtanow  is  situated  on  the  riv^r 
Chechlo,  about  27  miles  W.N.W.  from  Cracow.  There  is  a  consider- 
able trade.    The  population,  about  4000,  are  chiefly  Jews.    JSruei- 


Zfiwire,  where  are  extatiaive  iron-works,  is  a  station  on  tho  Cracow  and 
Breslau  railway,  about  20  miles  from  Cracow. 

CRACOW  (in  Polish,  Krakoo),  the  chief  town  of  the  territory  of 
Cracow  in  the  Austrian  empire,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Krakus,  or  Wavel  (699  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  in  the  delightful 
and  extensive  valley  of  tho  Vistula,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Radeva;  in  60*  4'  N.  lat,  19''  60'  K  long., 
distant  about  168  miles  S.8.W.  from  Warsaw.  It  is  inclosed  by 
three  hills ;  the  St.  Bronislava,  on  which  a  monument  160  feet  high, 
has  been  erected,  in  memory  of  Kosciusko ;  the  KraJcus,  or  Wavel, 
and  the  Wanda.  It  is  united  to  the  town  of  Podgune  by  a  bridge 
of  rafts. 

Cracow  is  surrounded  with  promenades,  which  have  replaced  the 
old  ramparta.  It  consii»ts  of  three  distinct  quarters,  Cracow,  Stradom, 
and  Kasimiers,  which  last  lies  on  an  island  in  the  Vistula,  and  ia 
joined  to  the  rest  of  the  town  by  a  bridge.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  Jews,  who  have  here  a  aynagos^ue.  The  suburbs  are  likewisa  of 
some  extent.  The  space  between  the  city  proper  and  the  suburbs  is 
laid  out  sa  a  public  garden  wiUi  promenades.  The  site  of  the  public 
garden  was  fonnerly  occupied  by  fortifications. 

This  ancient  capital  of  Poland,  where  its  kings  were  crowned  and 
buried,  received  its  name  from  Krakus,  duke  of  the  Poles  and 
Bohemians,  or  White  Chrobatia,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  Cracow 
about  A.D.  700.  It  was  wrested  from  the  Moravians  by  Ziemowit^ 
the  Bohemian,  and  was  taken  from  the  Bohemians  in  999  by  Boleslaua 
the  Great,  who  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  the  capital  of  Poland.  Its 
ancient  limits  were  far  more  extensive,  and  its  population  about 
double  the  present  amount  It  hnd  a  flourishing  commerce,  and  its 
numerous  lofty  towers  and  buildings  still  give  to  it,  in  the  distance, 
the  appearance  of  a  laige  and  handsome  city;  but  this  impression  is 
destroyed  on  entering  its  dark,  narrow,  and  deserted  precincts.  The 
town  is  however  dean,  and  has  a  very  spadoua  public  square, 
surrounded  with  low  miserable  shops. 

The  cathedral  of  Cracow  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  gothie  archi- 
tecture, and  the  finest  in  Poland;  It  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
rebuilt  by  Kanker,  bishop  of  Cracow,  in  the  year  1820.  Here  the 
kings  of  Poland  were  crowned,  and  its  numerous  chapels  recall  the 
events  of  the  history  of  this  kingdom,  from  Boleslaua  to  Kosciusko, 
it  has  60  altars,  above  20  chapels,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  most  of 
the  Polish  monarehs,  of  Casimir,  John  III.,  Sobieski,  Bt.  Stanislaus, 
whose  remains  are  inclosed  in  a  silver  coffin.  Prince  Poniatowski, 
KusciuBko,  and  Dombrowski,  ftc.  There  is  a  statue  by  Thorwaldsen 
of  Count  Vladimir  Potocki,  who  was  killed  before  Moscow  in  1812. 
The  archives  an^l  library  preserved  in  this  edifice  contain  many 
valuable  manuscripts.  Its  bell,  the  laigest  in  Poland,  was  oast 
in  1620. 

The  castle,  called  the  Konigsbuxg,  on  Mount  Wavel,  a  very  spacious 
gothic  structure,  the  first  building  of  which  was,  it  is  said,  tlie  work 
of  Krakus  about  the  year  700,  suffered  by  two  great  conflagrations. 
It  was  reistored  to  its  pristine  splendour  by  Augustus  II.  of  Poland. 
It  was  fortified  by  Dumourier  in  1768,  and  repaired  when  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Austrians,  who  converted  it  into  barracks.  Ita  subterranean 
vaults,  which  are  excavated  in  the  mountain,  were  formerly  the 
depository  of  the  royal  regalia.  Of  the  76  ohnrehes  which  Cracow 
once  contained,  only  46  are  now  devotod  to  tho  purposes  of  divine 
worship.  The  finest  of  these  are  Bt.  Mary's,  which  is  second  only  to 
the  cathedral,  the  ohuroh  of  Bt  Btanidlaus,  which  is  the  oldest  church 
in  the  city,  the  Protestant  church  of  Bt.  Martin,  and  many  magnificent 
convents.  .The  Episcopal  palace  is  a  spacious  building  of  modem 
construction,  with  an  historical  museum  for  Sannatian  remains.  The 
old  town-hall  is  a  quadrangular,  tower-like  structure,  evidently  built 
for  defensive  purposes.  The  Rroman  Catholic  university,  which  was 
foimded  in  1364  by  Casimur  the  Great,  and  in  1780  assumed  the  title 
of  Bchola  Regni,  is  the  oldest  university  in  Poland.  It  contains 
a  library  of  about  80,000  volumes,  chiefly  old  books,  and  a  collection 
of  6000  manttscripts,  principally  on  theology;  an  observatory, 
situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Wi^asola,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history. 
Cracow  poasesses  also  a  gymnasium,  in  which  446  pupils  are  instructed 
under  23  professors,  a  school  of  arts,  an  academy  of  painting,  a 
Piarist  college,  and  normal  and  various  elementary  schools,  several 
hospitalii,  an  orphan  asylum,  Ac.  Under  Sigismund  L  Cracow  had 
80,000  inhabitants;  in  1818  they  had  dwindled  down  to  24,666; 
the  number  of  inhabitsnts  is  now  about  43,000,  of  whom  about 
one-fourth  are  Jewa  There  are  no  manufactures,  except  a  few  of 
cloth  and  woollens.  The  trade,  which  is  principally  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jews,  is  not  extensive,  although  Cracow  is  the  chief  depdt  of 
Hungarian  wines,  salt,  and  wax,  and  the  central  point  of  commerce 
betwe.en  Poland,  Qalicia,  and  Hungary.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cracow  are  extensive  salt-minee» 

Near  the  town  is  LolMsoff,  a  summer  residence  of  the  fonner  kings 
of  Poland,  built  by  Casimir  the  Great.  Craoow  is  connected  by 
reilway  with  Warmw,  Berlin,  and  Vienna^  and  by  dectric  telegraph 
with  Berlin  and  Vienna* 

CRAIL,  Fifisshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  burgh  in  the  parish  of  Crail, 
is  situated  on  the  south-esst  coast  of  the  county,  in  66*  16'  N.  lat, 
2**  37'  W.  long.,  about  two  miles  S.W.  from  Cape  Fifeness,  and  about 
SO  miles  N.N.£.  from  Edinburgh.  The  popnlatipn  of  the  burgh  in 
1861  was  1247.    It  is  governed  by  two  bsulies  and  seven  counoilloni^ 
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one  of  whom  is  provost ;  and,  with  Cupai^Fife,  Si.  Andrew's,  Kilrenny, 
the  Anstruthera,  and  Pittenweem,  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

Crail  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  Robert  the  Bruce,  in  1306.  The 
town  consists  of  two  good  streets  and  a  few  lanes.  It  possesses  a 
small  and  shallow  harbour,  whiish  is  frequented  by  a  few  boats.  The 
old  church  is  a  pleasing  specimen  of  pointed  architecture.  Besides 
the  parish  church  there  are  a  Free  diurch,  a  United  Presbyterian 
church,  the  Parochial  school  and  a  Burgh  schooL  Near  the  burgh, 
and  on  a  cliff  on  the  coast  are  traces  of  a  castle  said  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  David  I.  In  a.d.  874,  Crail  was  the  scene  of  a 
skirmish  with  the  Danes,  who  are  believed  to  have  built  a  wall  or 
ridge  from  the  ocean  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  inoloHing  a  part  of  this 

Skrish ;  a  portion  of  the  wall  remains,  and  is  known  as  'the  Dane's 
yke.'  Stone  coffins  have  been  discovered  in  the  parish.  Freestone 
is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  parish  of  CraiL  Fireclay  bricks  and 
chimney  cans  are  manufactured ;  the  coals  consumed  are  imported. 

The  parish  of  Crail,  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  county,  is 
sometimes  called  the  east  'neuk,'  or  nook,  of  Fife.  The  Isle  of  May, 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  6  miles  S.E.  from  the  harbour  of  CraU, 
is  reckoned  as  an  outlying  part  of  the  parish.  It  is  about  a  mile 
long  and  nearly  as  broad,  and  is  situated  in  56*  1'  N.  lat.,  2°  32' 
W.  long.  A  few  cattle  and  sheep  are  fed  upon  it»  and  a  long  haired 
kind  of  rabbit  is  found  on  the  island.  A  lighthouse  with  a  fixed 
ligbt,  visible  at  a  distance  of  21  miles,  was  erected  in  1843-4. 

CRANBORNE,  Dorsetshire,  a  borough  and  market-town  in  the 
parish  and  hundred  of  Cranbome,  is  situated  in  50**  55'  N.  lat.,  1°  54' 
W.  long. ;  distant  81  miles  N.E.  from  Dorchester,  and  93  miles  S.W. 
by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Cranbome  in 
1851  was  2737.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  with  two  curacies  annexed 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Dorset  and  diocese  of  Salisbury. 

Cranbome  is  situated  near  the  head  of  the  small  river  Allen.  The 
town  contains  some  good  houses.  The  country  around  is  pleasant 
and  fertile.  The  parish  church,  which  was  formerly  the  church  of  a 
religious  house  founded  here  about  the  dose  of  the  10th  century,  is  a 
commodious  structure;  it  has  a  tower  of  the  perpendicular  style. 
The  pulpit  is  of  wood,  richly  carved,  erected  on  a  stone  base.  'The 
population  of  Cranbome  is  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture.  The 
market^  held  on  Thursday,  is  small ;  two  Iain  and  one  great  cattle 
market  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  On  Castle-hill  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  circular  fortification. 

(Hutchins,  Donetthire  ;  CfommuniccUionfrom  Cranbome.) 

CRANBROOK,  Kent,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Cranbrook  and  lathe  of  Scray,  is 
situated  in  51*  6'  N.  lat,  0*  32'  E.  long. ;  80  miles  S.W.  firom  Canter- 
bury, and  48  miles  S.E.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town 
in  1851  was  1652.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Maidstone  and  diocese  of  Canterbury.  Cranbrook  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  6  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  40,205  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  13,069. 

Cranbrook  is  the  principal  town  in  the  Weald  of  Kent.  It  consiBts 
chiefly  of  two  streetiB,  the  main  street  being  about  half  a  mile  long. 
The  houses  are  irregularly  built ;  the  streets  are  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas,  and  the  sewerage  is  good.  Cranbrook  was  at  one  time  the 
centre  of  the  clothing  tntde  introduced  by  the  Flemings  who  were 
induced  to  settle  here  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  It  is  now  a  mart 
for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  neighbourhood.  A  large  amount 
of  business  is  transacted  in  hops.  The  market-house  is  in  the  main 
street ;  the  market,  which  is  held  on  Wednesday,  is  chiefly  fer  com 
and  hops.  A  market  for  cattle  is  held  once  a  fortnight  Fairs  are 
held  on  May  80th  and  September  29th.  The  parish  church,  a  hand- 
some and  commodious  edifice,  in  the  perpendicular  style,  is  situated 
on  a  small  eminence  near  the  centra  of  the  town.  The  Baptists^ 
Independents,  and  other  Dissenters  have  places  of  worship  in  the 
town.  Queen  Elisabeth's  Free  Grammar  school,  for  the  gratuitous 
education  of  the  sons  of  persons  residing  in  the  parish,  has  an  income 
from  endowment  of  600L  a  year,  and  had  36  scholars  in  1852,  of 
whom  18  were  on  the  foundation.  At  Denoe's  school  16  boys, 
nominated  by  the  trustees,  are  gratuitously  taught;  there  is  also  a 
Natioual  school  for  boys  and  girls.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly. 
In  Cranbrook  parish  are  the  ruins  of  Sissinghurst,  a  fine  mansion, 
which  being  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  French  prisoners  in 
the  last  century,  received  the  name  of  Sissinghurst  Castle. 

(Hasted,  Kent ;  CommunicaHonfrom  OranSrook) 

CRAONNR    [AiSKE.] 

CRATO.    [Alkmtejo.J 

CRAYFORD.    [Kent.] 

CR^CY.    [Aibnb;  Somhi.] 

CREDITON,  Devonshire,  a  borongh  and  market-town,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Crediton,  is 
situated  in  a  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Creedy,  in  50*  47' 
N.  lat,  S**  40'  W.  long. ;  distant  8  miles  N.W.  from  Exeter,  180  miles 
S.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  202  miles  by  the  Great  Western  and 
Exeter  and  Crediton  railways.  The  population  of  the  town  of 
Crediton  in  1851  was  3984.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdea- 
conry and  diocese  of  Exeter.  Crediton  PooivLaw  Union  contains  29 
pariu&es  and  townships,  with  an  ai*ea  of  88,050  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  21,727. 


The  manor  of  Crediton  belonged  at  an  early  period  to  the  biaHops 
of  Devonshire.  A  collegiate  church  is  said  to  have  existed  here  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons.  This  church  was  made  the  cathedral  church 
about  910 ;  about  1040  the  diocese  of  Crediton  was  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  that  of  St  German's,  which  included  ComwaH:  in  1050 
the  see  was  removed  to  Exeter.  The  present  parish  church  was 
formerly  collegiate:  it  is  cruciform,  and  the  principal  part  of  Uie 
building  is  late  perpendicular.  The  tower,  which  rises  from  the 
intersection  of  the  cross,  is  100  feet  high.  The  lady  chapel  is  now 
used  as  a  Grammar  schooL  In  the  pai'vise  is  a  library,  chiefly  theolo- 
gical, the  bequest  of  a  former  vicar.  There  are  places  of  worship  for 
Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Plymouth  Brethren, 
and  Unitarians.  National  schools  are  supported  partly  by  an  endow- 
menty  but  chiefly  by  subscriptions :  about  60  of  the  children  receive 
clothing  from  ihe  institution.  An  Infant  school  is  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  by 
charter  of  Edward  VL,  is  endowed  out  of  the  tithes,  with  100/.  a 
year.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  30.  "Eauch  scholar  pays 
8/.  a  year  head  money,  llie  school  possesses  3  exhibitions  of  60L 
each,  tenable  for  4  years  at  either  university.  There  are  a  mechanics 
institution,  a  public  library,  and  a  news-room. 

Crediton  sent  representatives  to  the  Parliament  held  at  Cariisle  in 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  On  the  rise  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  Crediton  became  one  of  the  most  important 
seats  of  that  branch  of  industry.  Hand-loom  weavers  now  make 
some  cloth  in  their  own  houses  for  manufacturers  at  Exeter  and  North 
Tawton.  The  principal  occupation  is  shoe-making,  which  employs 
several  hundred  people.  Crediton  has  at  various  periods  been  consi- 
derably injured  by  conflagrations.  The  town  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  East  Town  and  the  West  Town.  It  is  governed  by  a 
portreeve  elected  annually.  Petty  sessions  and  a  county  court  are 
neld.  Under  the  provisions  of  an  Improvement  Act  obtained  in  1836, 
oommissioneni  were  appointed,  whoee  jurisdiction  includes  the  town 
and  suburbs.  A  commodious  market-place  has  been  erected  in  the 
High-street  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  market  day  is 
Saturday.  Fairs  are  held  in  May,  August,  and  September,  and  a  great 
cattle  market  is  held  in  Apnl.  Among  the  vestiges  of  ancient 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  St  Lawrence's  chapel,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  with  the  remains  of  windows  of  tiiple  lights  in  the  early 
English  style;  it  is  now  used  as  cottagers'  dwellings. 

(Pol whole,  Devonthiire;  Murray,  Bandbook  of  Jkwm;  Route  Book 
of  Devon;  Commtmieatum  from  Crediton.) 

CREFELD,  or  KREFKLD,  the  chief  town  of  the  drde  Crefeld, 
in  the  Prusssian  province  of  Diisseldorf,  stands  in  a  low  marshy 
situation,  in  51"  20^  N.  lat,  6"  32'  E.  long.,  about  10  mUes  by  railway 
N.W.  from  Diisseldorf,  and  has  about  23,000  inhabitants.  The  town 
is  well  and  reg^arly  built,  and  being  encircled  by  gardens  and 
country  seats  is  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  this  part  of  Germany. 
The  town  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  two  Protestant  churches 
a  synagogue,  and  a  Mennonite  chapel,  an  orphan  asylum,  hospitals, 
a  house  of  correction,  and  a  school  for  deaf-mutes.  The  manufactures 
to  which  Crefeld  is  indebted  for  its  prosperity  are  silks  and  velvets; 
they  are  carried  on  both  in  the  town  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  afibrd  employment  to  upwards  of  6000  hands.  More  than  900 
hands  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ribands.  The  other 
branches  of  manufacture  are  cotton-yam,  woollen  cloths  and  kersey- 
meres, flannel,  stockings,  linen,  hats,  gloves,  thread,  sewing  and 
embroidering  silk,  pins,  sugar,  spirits,  tobacco,  soap  and  starch,  iron 
and  copper  wares,  leather,  and  felt  hats.  The  trade  of  Crefeld  is 
brisk  and  extensive,  particularly  in  its  own  products;  it  has  three 
good  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

CREIL.    [OisB.] 

CREMA.    [LoDi.] 

CREMNITZ  (properly  Kremnitz),  a  mining  town  in  Hongaiy, 
situated  in  a  narrow  gloomy  valley  closed  in  by  seven  high  hills,  is 
situated  in  about  48*  42'  N.  lat,  18"  53'  E.  long.,  and  has  5000 
inhabitants.  It  is  a  royal  free  town,  and  the  place  where  the  earliest 
mines  in  the  kingdom  were  opened.  The  inner  town  contains  the 
castle  and  only  a  few  houses  besides,  but  its  suburbs  are  extensive. 
The  population  is  mostly  German  and  Sclavonian ;  thoy  derive  their 
subsistence  from  the  adjacent  mines.  Among  the  buildings  of  note 
are  the  archiepiscopal  residence,  the  principal  church  with  two  lofty 
richly-gilt  steeples  and  a  coppered  roof,  built  by  the  townsmen  in 
1461,  four  other  churches,  the  chancery  mint,  town-hall,  royal  gymna- 
sium, Romsn  Catholic  high  school,  royal  hospital  for  the  miners,  an 
hospital  for  the  townspeople,  and  a  convent  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
subordinate  board  of  mines,  and  here  the  Cremnits  ducats  are  coined. 
The  royal  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  produce  gold  (esteemed  the 
finest  obtained  in  Europe)  and  silver ;  and  employ  between  800  and 
]  000  workmen.  ^  The  waters  of  these  mines  contain  a  lai^e  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  iron.  The  smelting  and  washing  works,  which  are 
supplied  with  excellent  machinery,  smelt  not  only  all  the  ores  found 
here  but  what  the  Schemnita  and  Kieschlich  mines  yield.  The 
produce  of  the  Cremnitz  mines  has  greatly  fallen  off  of  late  years, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  15,000  marcs  of  silver  and  250  marcs  of 
gold  annually.  The  town  contains  two  paper-mills,  manufactories 
of  earthenware  and  red  lead,  and  a  vitriol  factory.  The  town  is 
supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct 
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CREMO'NA,  a  proyince  of  Lombardy,  in  Austrian  Italy,  is  bounded 
K.  by  the  Oglio  and  the  proyince  of  Breecia,  E.  by  ^e  Chieae  and 
the  proyince  of  Mantua,  S.  by  the  Po,  whidi  diyides  it  from  the 
duchy  of  Parma»  and  W.  by  the  Adda,  which  separatee  it  from  the 
proyince  of  Lodi      Its  greatest  length  is  about  45  miles,  and  its 
breadth    about  15  miles;  it  contains  528  square  miles,  and  had 
according  to  the  returns  of  1851  a  population  of  204,558.    The  sur- 
face is  level,  and  the  soil  very  fertile,  yielding  wheat,  rice,  maize, 
wine,  oil,  and  flax.    The  white  mulbeny-tree  is  extenaiyely  cultiyated 
for  the  production  of  silk.     Cheese,  wax,  and  honey  are  important 
articles  of  produce.    Horses,  homed  cattle,  and  pigs  are  numerous. 
Although  great  facilities  exist  for  irrigating  the  grounds,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  Po  and  the  Oglio  flowing  within  embanked  channels 
considerably  above  the  level  of  the  a^jaoent  soil,  yet  the  system  of 
irrigation  does  not  prevail  nearly  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  Milanese. 
The  chief  manufactured  fabrics  are  silks,  calicoes,  and  Unen ;  cream 
of  tartar  is  prepared.    The  embankments  of  the  Oglio  and  the  Po 
require  constant  vigilance,  and  are  kept  in  repair  at  considerable 
expense,  in  order  to  prevent  the  disasters  that  would  occur  from  the 
inundations  to  which  these  rivers  are  subject.    The  principal  towns 
besides  Cbemona  are : — Caaal  Maggiore,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po, 
a  place  of  some  commercial  importance,  with  a  population  of  5000 ; 
PtzzigheUcne,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  Adda,  whidi  has  a  population 
of  4000,  including  the  suburb  of  (Jeri'a,  on  the  i*ight  bank  of  the  Po ; 
and  Ceutdleone,  in  the  north-west  of  the  province,  which  has  4000 
inhabitants.     Pizzighettone  was  originally  built  in  1125  as  a  defence 
against  the  Milanese.    Francis  I.  was  detained  here  afker  the  battle  of 
Pavia.    It  is  defended  by  a  bastioned  wall  and  ditch,  and  entered  by 
two  gates.    Elementary  education  is  universally  difi^osed  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province. 

^  CREMO'NA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cremona,  and  a 
bishop's  see,  is  situated  45  miles  S.E.  from  Milan,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Po,  and  is  suirounded  by  walls  flanked  with  towers  and  wet 
ditches.  A  navigable  canal  which  joins  the  Oglio  to  the  Po  passes 
through  the  town.  The  Po  is  navigable  for  large  boats  from  Cremona 
to  the  sea.  The  town,  which  is  well  built,  with  regular  and  wide 
streets,  is  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a  popiUiation  of  about 
87,000.  Cremona  has  many  good  buildings,  such  as  palaces  and 
churches,  all  of  which  are  adorned  with  frescoes  and  paintings  by  native 
artists,  the  most  noted  of  whom  are  Boccadno  and  the  two  CampL 
The  facade  of  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  gothic  building,  is  ornamented 
with  curious  sculptures  representing  me  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the 
rural  labours  of  tne  various  seasons.  The  interior  is  rich  in  paintings 
and  sculptures ;  some  of  the  latter  are  by  Sttcchi,  a  Cremonese  artist 
of  the  18th  century.  The  other  remarkable  churches  are  San 
Nazario,  which  contains  some  master-pieces  c^  the  brothers  Campi, 
San  Pietro  al  Po,  Sant'  Abbondlo,  San  Lorenzo,  Santa  Pelagia,  Santa 
Agatha,  and  Santa  Maigherita,  which  is  attached  to  the  episcopal 
seminary  and  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Qirolamo  Yida.  The 
Circumcision  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maigherita  is  by  Giulio  Campi, 
and  is  said  to  unite  the  beauties  of  Raftelle,  Titian,  and  Corr^ggio. 
At  Santa  Pelagia  are  two  inscriptions  in  honour  of  Oirolamo  Vida, 
a  distinguished  prelate  of  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  who  was  a  native  of 
Cremona.  The  town-house  in  the  great  square,  the  Campo  Santo 
near  the  Duomo,  the  new  market^  the  theatre,  and  some  of  the  gates 
of  the  town  are  worthy  of  notice.  But  the  famous  Torazzo,  or  belfry- 
tower,  ending  in  a  spire,  which  is  one  of  the  loftiest  in  Italy,  is  the 
wonder  of  Cremona.  It  stands  close  to  the  Duomo,  but  detached 
from  it;  there  are  about  500  steps  to  ascend  up  to  the  bells.  The 
spire  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  manv  miles  around  in  the  plains  of 
Lombardy.  About  a  mUe  outside  or  the  town  is  the  church  of  San 
Sigismondo,  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century  as  it  now  stands  by  Francisco 
Sforza  I.,  duke  of  Milan,  who  married  here  Bianca  Yisconti :  it 
consists  of  a  nave  surrounded  by  twelve  chapels,  and  is  adorned  by 
fine  paintings  and  bas-reliefs.  There  are  in  Cremona  several 
private  galleries  of  paintings.  Cremona  is  the  residence  of  the 
delegate  or  governor  of  the  province.  It  has  civil,  criminal,  and 
commercial  courts,  a  lyoeum,  a  gymnasium,  a  school  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  several  infant  schools.  It  is  also  the  first  dty  in  Italy  where 
infant  schools  were  established  in  1829  through  the  exertions  of  a 
priest  named  AportL  There  are  also  holiday  schools  at  Cremona  and 
m  various  parts  of  the  province,  in  which  boys  above  twelve  years  of 
age  who  have  left  the  elementary  schools  receive  instruction,  especially 
in  the  branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  the  mechanical  arts, 
drawing,  kc  These  schools  are  open  at  certain  hours  on  Sundays 
and  other  holidays  which  are  kept  in  Catholic  countries. 

Cremona  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce  bv 
means  of  the  Po  and  the  various  canals  communicating  witn 
that  river.  It  has  manufEustures  of  silks,  cottons,  porcelain, 
earthenware,  and  chemical  producta  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  violins  and  musical  strixigs,  which  branch  of  industry  was  heredi- 
tary in  families,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  the  family  of  the 
Amati,  who  flourished  from  1704  to  1739,  and  whose  instruments  are 
still  in  great  repute.  The  high  road  from  Milan  to  Mantua  and 
Venice  passes  through  Cremona.  A  large  fair  is  held  in  the  town  at 
the  end  of  September  in  each  year. 

Cremona  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Qalli  CenomanL  It  was 
colonised  B.O.  219  by  the  Romans  under  the  consuls  T.  Sempronius 
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and  P.  Cornelius,  who  at  the  time  when  Hannibal  was  tna-rftlimg 
against  Italy  (Tacitus,  <  Histor.,'  iiL  84)  settled  6000  men  in  CremonSt 
as  a  place  of  defence  against  the  Qauls  and  other  enemies  from  the 
north.    In  the  following  year  it  afforded  shelter  and  winter  quarters 
to  Scipio  alter  the  battle  of  Trebia.    It  was  besieged  by  the  insurgent 
Gauls  led  by  Hamilcar,  but  held  out  tiU  the  arrival  of  L.  Furius, 
who  routed  the  Gauls  in  a  great  battle  under  the  walls  of  Cremona 
B.O.  200.    A  colony  of  8000  new  families  wexe  settled  in  the  dty 
B.0. 190,  and  henceforth  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  wars  it  soon 
became  a  populous  and  flourishing  town.    In  the  civil  wars  of  the 
triumvirate  it  took  Uie  side  of  Brutus,  and  was  consequently  plun- 
dered by  the  soldiers  of  Octavianua,  who  divided  its  fertile  fields 
among  lus  veterans,  the  former  owners  being  driven  away,  a  calamity 
pathetically  aUuded  to  by  Virgil  ('EcL'  L  8;  ix.  28).  Vii^  was  bom  at 
Andes,  between  Cremona  and  Mantua,  and  according  to  Dbnatua 
received  his  early  education  in  Cremona.      In  the  war  between 
Vitellius  and  Vespasian  the  citizens  sided  with  the  former,  upon 
which  the  victorious  army  of  Vespasian  under  Antonius  Primus 
having  entered  the  town  plundered  and  burnt  it    Tacitus  ('  Hist,' 
iii  15-84)  has  given  a  fearful  account  of  that  catastrophe.    Tne  only 
building  that  escaped  the  conflagration  was  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
Mefitis,  or  Mephitis,  whose  worship  shows  that  the  low  marsh  lands 
about  Cremona  were  unhealthy  in  ancient  as  they  are  in  modem 
times.    Cremona  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian,  but  it  never  recovered 
its  former  prosperity.    After  the  fall  of  the  empire  it  was  ti^en  and 
a  second  time  utterly  destroyed  by  the   Lombard  king  Agilulfua 
▲.D.  605.    In  the  middle  ages  however  it  had  risen  again  to  prosperity 
and  became  a  huge  and  populous  city.    It  suffered  severely  at  the 
hands  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  was  aftwwards  distracted  by  the  Guelph 
and  Ghibeline  factions,  had  its  petty  tyrants,  and  at  last  fell  uncler 
the  dominion  of  the  Visconti  of  Milan.    The  only  remains  of  antl* 
quity  at  Cremona  are  a  few  inscriptions,  one  of  which  refers  to  tha 
worship  of  Mephitis,  mentioned  by  Tacitus. 
CRfePY.    [AiSNE.] 
CRESSY,  or  CR^CY.    [SoMXB.] 
CREST.    [DsdMB.] 
CRETAN  SEA.    [iEaiAzr  Sba.] 
CRETE.    [Candia.] 

CREUSE,  an  inland  department  of  France,  deriving  Its  name  firom 
one  of  the  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered.  The  department  is  of  a 
compact  form,  approaching  to  oval,  having  its  greatest  length  north* 
west  and  south-east  68  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  at  right  angles 
to  the  length  50  miles.  It  Ues  between  45*  89'  and  46**  26'  N.  lat» 
1*"  24'  and  2°  86'  £.  long.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  departments  of 
Indre  and  Cher,  £.  by  those  of  Allier  and  Puy-de-Ddme,  S.  by 
Corr&ze,  and  W.  by  Haute- Vienne.  The  area,  according  to  the 
cadastral  returns  of  1851,  is  2150  square  miles,  and  the  population^ 
according  to  the  census  taken  in  that  year,  was  287,075,  or  182*88  to 
the  square  mile,  being  41*88  below  the  average  population  per  square 
mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

The  department  is  formed  out  of  the  districts  of  Combrailles  and 
Haute-Mstfohe,  and  small  portions  of  the  Limousin  and  Berri  The 
surface  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  hills,  and  contains  no  valleys 
or  plains  of  large  extents  A  great  portion  of  the  eastern  boundaiy  is 
formed  by  that  o£bet  of  the  Auvergne  Mountains  which  separates  the 
basin  of  the  Cher  from  that  of  the  Allier,  while  the  southern  boundary 
is  formed  by  the  crest  of  another  range  that  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  Loire  and  the  Dordogne.  [CoBBfizB.]  From  the 
mountain  mass  in  the  angle  between  tliese  two  ranges,  a  ohain  rune 
due  north  into  the  centre  of  the  department,  whence  it  turns  north- 
east, separating  in  its  whole  length  the  waters  of  the  Cher  from. 
those  of  the  Creuseu  Another  chain,  springing  from  the  mountains 
on  the*  southern  border,  runs  for  a  considerable  way  along  the 
western  bank  of  the  Creuse,  and  then  diveiges  into  numerous  lines 
of  hills  which  cover  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  department 
The  spaces  between  these  ranges  of  mountains  and  hiUs  are  in  many 
instances  occupied  by  isolated  or  irregularly  grouped  elevations^ 
"which  are  locally  called  '  puys,'  and  of  which  the  basalt  and  scoria) 
found  near  them  clearly  attest  the  volcanic  origin.  The  mountains 
geneiaUjr  consist  of  granite  and  clay-elate ;  none  of  them  rise  to  any 
great  height,  perhaps  not  more  than  660  feet  at  most  above  the 
general  level  of  the  department;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  department  of  Creuse  is  on  the  watershed  between  the  Gironde 
and  the  Loire.  Many  of  their  crests  are  naked  and  barren,  but  their 
sides  are  clothed  with  forests  of  timber-trees  and  chestnuts.  The 
valleys  are  narrow,  and  each  of  them  is  watered  by  a  clear  stream  or 
river  flowing  over  a  gravelly  bed.  The  situation  of  the  departtnent 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Auveigne  Mountains,  and  the  extent  of 
sur£ace  covered  with  mountainous  plateaus,  rivers,  and  ponds,  render 
the  climate  cold,  moist,  and  variable.  A  great  deal  of  rain  falls; 
storms  are  frequent;  the  winter  is  long  and  rigorous ;  autumn  is  the 
only  fine  season. 

The  JUver  Creuse,  which  gives  name  to  the  department,  springs 
from  the  mountains  on  the  southern  border,  and  flows  trough  a 
narrow  vsUey  first  northward  as  far  as  Aubusson,  and  thence  north- 
west, dividing  the  department  into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 
Entering  the  department  of  Indre,  it  passes  Argenton,  a  little  below 
which  it  turns  west  as  |ar  ss  Le-Blanc,  where,  resuming  its  original 
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north-weatem  direction,  it  divides  for  several  miles  the  departments 
<^  Vienne  and  Indre-et-Loire,  passes  Guerche  and  La-Haye,  and  enters 
the  Vienne  on  the  right  baxik  a  few  miles  north-west  of  the  latter 
town.  Its  whole  length  is  about  180  miles,  only  51  of  which  are 
nayig&ble.  It  is  subject  to  floods,  which  frequently  rise  to  the  height 
of  8q  feet  in  the  narrow  valley  drained  by  it  in  this  department ;  but 
in  summer  it  it  in  many  places  almost  dry.  The  western  slope  of 
the  department  is  drained  by  the  Maude  and  the  Thorion,  feeders  of 
the  Vienne,  and  by  the  Qartempe  and  the  Sedelle,  feeders  of  the 
Creuse.  The  eastern  part  is  drained  by  the  Cher  (which  has  its 
isouroe  here)  and  its  tributaiy  the  Tardes,  which  is  itself  fed  by 
the  Vouize.  The  Petite-Cfreuse  rises  in  the  department  of  Allier,  a 
little  beyond  the  eastern  border  of  Creuse,  and  flowing  west  at 
the  base  of  a  range  of  hills  which  stretches  along  the  northern 
boundary,  enters  the  Creuse  on  the  right  bank  near  the  north-western 
angle  of  the  department.  None  of  these  rivers  is  navigable  in  this 
department ;  loose  timber  is  floated  down  most  of  them. 

The  department  contains  1,876,007  acres,  of  which  area  592,560 
acres  are  capable  of  cultivation,  827,086  acres  are  natural  pastures, 
81,840  acres  are  covered  with  woods  and  forests,  and  297,300  acres 
consist  of  wild  moors  covered  with  heatii,  gone,  fern,  and  broom. 
Rye  is  the  chief  object  of  cultivation ;  buckwheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
turnips  are  also  raised.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backwud  state ;  the 
consumption  exceeds  the  produce.  The  best  land  is  in  the  basin  of 
the  Cher  in  the  east  of  the  department;  in  the  other  parts  the  soil  is 

Soor.  Chestnuts,  walnuts,  and  cherries  are  very  generally  grown; 
lie  canton  of  St.*Feyre  is  famous  for  its  apples.  Homed  cattle  and 
horses  are  numerous,  but  small  in  size ;  the  sheep  are  much  esteemed 
for  their  flesh,  but  they  are  small,  and  their  wool  is  bad.  Great 
numbers  of  pigs  are  reared,  and  when  fattened  these  animals  form 
the  most  important  export  of  the  department.  Asses  and  mules 
are  commonly  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  Honey  of  good  quality  is 
gathered,  and  game  is  plentiful.  The  farms  are  in  general  divided  by 
quickset  hedges,  in  which  are  planted  trees  of  di£ferent  kinds,  so  that 
the  country  has  in  many  parts  a  very  pleasing  appearance.  The 
spring  and  summer  pasture  on  the  hills  is  particularly  good. 

Iron,  copper,  manganese,  antimony,  and  lead  are  found ;  coal  mines 
are  worked;  granite  and  building  stone  «re  quarried,  and  potter^s 
blay  of  good  quality  is  raised.  The  department  is  famous  for  the 
manu&cture  of  tapestry  and  carpets.  Coarse  calicoes,  worsted  and 
cotton  yam,  leather,  and  paper  are  also  made.  Great  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  emigrate  yearly,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  most  parts  of 
France,  as  stone-masons^  tilers,  sawyers,  hemp  and  wool  combers,  flax- 
dressers,  carpenters,  kc  A  large  part  of  the  human  hair  supplied  to 
the  haiidressers  of  the  capital  comes  from  this  department,  the  youitg 
women  generally  bartering  their  hair  for  silk  handkerchiefs,  shawls, 
and  other  articles  of  dress  temptingly  exposed  for  sale  at  the  doors  of 
the  perruquiers'  shops  during  fair-time.  About  275  fairs  are  held  in 
the  year.  Roadway  acoommodation  Ib  afforded  by  six  state  and  nine 
departmental  roads,  the  total  length  of  which  is  496  miles.  The 
department  contains  several  hundreds  of  wind  and  water>mills,  one 
iron  foundry,  57  factories  of  different  kinds. 

The  department  ia  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows  : — 


ArroBdiasements. 

Cantons. 

Ck>auattnei. 

Popalatton  in  1851. 

1.  On^ret    •        • 

S.  Aabnuon    .        •    • 

8.  Boargaaeof     • 

4.  Bouano      .        •    • 

7 

10 
4 
4 

77 

118- 

49 

87 

98,286 

106,616 

42,678 

89,497 

Total 

25 

296 

887,072 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissementthe  chief  town  is  Ouiret^  formerly  the 
capital  of  Hautc-Marche,  but  now  of  the  department  of  Cr«use.  It 
is  sitaated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  between  the  Creuse  and  the  Gartempe, 
and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  public  libraxy,  and  4446 
inhabitants,  including  the  whole  commune.  Gu^ret  has  some  trade 
in  cattle  and  butter.  It  grew  up  around  a  monastery  built  here 
in  A.D.  720.  The  town  became  the  residence  of  the  counts  of 
La-Marche  who  fortified  it  and  built  a  castle  here,  part  of  which  stUl 
remains.  Charles  VII.  occupied  the  castle  in  his  war  against  the 
Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  il.  Gu^ret  has  neat  clean  streets,  in  which 
are  several  fountains.  Among  the  other  towns  the  most  important 
are  the  following :  the  population  given  is  that  of  the  commune. 
Ahyn^  10  miles  N,  from  Gu^ret,  in  a  district  famous  for  cattle  and 
dairy  produce,  and  near  a  large  coal  field,  h'ls  2212  inhabitants. 
BontuU,  in  which  there  are  several  Roman  remains,  has  a  population 
of  2880.  Salagnae,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gartempe,  has  2801 
inhabitants.  Za^SotUerraine,  an  ancient  town  on  the  Sedelle,  takes  its 
name  from  a  krge  cavem  near  it,  in  which  there  is  a  stream  that  tums 
a  mill;  it  has  linen  factories,  and  3092  inhabitants.  St.-Vaulry, 
0  miles  N.W.  fivm  Gu^t,  has  a  population  of  2622. 

2.  Of  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Aubuuon,  which 
stands  on  the  Creuse  in  a  wild  rocky  defile,  20  miles  S.E.  from 
Gu^ret ;  it  is  an  ill-built  but  improving  town,  with  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  and  5196  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  carpets,  tapestry, 
eoarse  woolleni,  and  oalieoes.    The  town  also  has  woollen  and  cotton 


yam  factories,  dye-houses,  and  tan-yards.  The  town  of  Aubuason 
sprung  up  in  the  8th  century  round  a  strong  castle^jpart  of  whidi 
still  remains  bearing  marks  of  Roman  construction.  The  lord  of  the 
castle  afforded  protection  to  a  party  of  Saracens  who  escaped  from  the 
defeat  of  Abderrahman  by  Charles  Martel  (a.p.  732);  they  settled  here^ 
and  established  the  wool-dying  and  tanning  trades,  to  wnich  the  town 
owes  its  prosperity.  &vaux,  formerly  the  capital  of  Pays-de-CombralUea, 
stands  in  a  well-cultivated  plain  between  the  Cher  and  the  Tardes  ; 
it  is  a  walled  town,  and  has  a  population  of  2698.  In  a  narrow  v&lley 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  town  are  hot  springs  ai^d  baths,  which 
appear  firom  some  constructions  about  them  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Romans.  The  two  hottest  springs,  called  Csesar's  Wells,  have  a 
temperature  of  152"  Fahr.  There  are  several  other  springs  here,  the 
temperature  of  the  coldest  is  indicated  by  86**  Fahr.  These  waters 
are  frequented  from  May  to  the  end  of  September ;  they  are  used 
both  as  drink  and  for  baths,  and  are  advantageous  in  cases  of  muscular 
rheumatism,  old  ulcers,  scrofulous  tumours,  and  all  cutaneous  dieeasea^ 
Fdletin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Creuse,  is  an  ancient  town  with  a 
college  and  3814  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  cloth,  coarse  cottons, 
excellent  carpets,  worsted,  paper,  leather,  &c.  ChenerailUs,  10  miles 
N.  firom  Aubusson,  formerly  a  fortified  town,  now  a  small  place  of 
1100  inhabitants,  deserves  mention  on  account  of  the  great  number 
of  Roman  remains,  funeral  urns,  and  medals  found  near  it. 

8.  The  third  arrondissement  takes  its  name  from  its  chief  town 
Bourganeuff  which  Ib  prettily  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  lefb 
bank  of  the  Thorion,  and  hais  a  tribunal  of  firat  instance,  some  paper 
and  porcelain  factories,  and  3095  inhabitanta  In  the  priory  of 
Bourganeuf,  which  was  then  a  commandery  of  the  Knights  of  St  John 
of  Jerusalem,  Zizim,  the  elder  brother  of  the  Sultan  Bajazet  II., 
found  an  asylum.  A  lofty  tower,  solidly  built  with  cut  stone,  is 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  that  prince,  and  is  called  by  his  name. 
There  is  a  large  coal-field  near  Bourganeuf,  and  some  iron  mines  are 
worked.  Roylrty  10  miles  from  Bourganeuf,  has  a  population  of  2451, 
Bin6veiU  (formerly  called  Segunzelas),  and  PontarioHf  near  which  are 
extensive  caverns  and  the  remains  of  a  Roman  bridge  over  the 
Thorion,  are  small  places  that  give  names  to  the  other  cantons. 

4.  The  fourth  arrondissement  ia  named  from'  Boussac  or  Boustac- 
Ville,  once  an  important  fortress  situated  in  a  mountain  gorge  at  the 
junction  of  the  Veron  and  the  Petite-Creuse.  The  town  stands  on  a 
steep  rock  and  is  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  towers.  It  ia 
commanded  by  an  old  castle  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock 
above  the  Petite-Creuse.  This  castle  is  still  in  good  repair,  and  its 
ramparts  and  towers  form  perhaps  the  most  interesting  structure  of 
the  kind  in  the  department.  Near  Boussac  is  Bdussac-Bourg ;  the 
united  population  of  the  two  places  is  2212.  Chambont  in  the 
fork  between  the  Tardea  and  the  Vouize,  which  meet  below  the  town, 
has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  some  Celtic  and  Roman  remains,  and 
2125  inhabitants.  According  to  Baraillon  in  his  *  KeoherchesHiitoriqaeB 
sur  le  Departement  de  la  Creuse,'  Chambon  marks  the  site  of  the 
chief  town  of  the  Cambiovicenses,  named  in  the  '  Peutinger  Tables.' 
Autance,  in  a  marshy  district  near  the  source  of  the  Cher  and 
Chatelus,  W.  of  Boussac^  are  villages  which  give  names  to  the  other 
cantons. 

The  department  of  Creuse,  together  with  that  of  Haute- Vienne, 
forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Limoges.  It  is  comprised  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Limoges,  and  belongs  to  the  21st 
Military  Division,  of  which  Limoges  is  head-quarters. 

tpietionnaire  de  la  France;  Annuairepour  CAn  1853.) 

CREUTZ.    [Croatia.] 

CREUZNACH,  properly  KREUZNACH,  a  town  in  the  adminis- 
trative government  of  Coblenz,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Rhine, 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nahe,  which  is  here  traversed  by  a 
stone  bridge,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  delightful  country,  in  49*  51' 
N.  lat.,  7*  53'  E.  long.,  40  miles  S.  from  Coblenz,  6  miles  S.  from  Bingen, 
and  has  about  9000  inhabitants.  It  Ib  supposed  to  have  been  the  site 
of  a  Roman  castrum.  It  is  built  in  the  old  style,  without  any  regular 
plan,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked ;  it  has  two  Roman 
Catholic  and  two  Protestant  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  gymnaaium,  and 
an  hospital  The  town  has  some  trade  in  corn,  wine,  cattle,  salt,  flax, 
&c.,  and  manufactures  of  leather,  woollen  cloth,  brandy,  tobacco,  snufl; 
and  soap.  There  are  important  salt-works  close  to  the  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nahe.  The  environs  of  the  town  abound  in  beautiful 
scenery  and  interesting  sites.  Kreuznach  has  recently  risen  into 
great  repute  as  a  watering-place. 

CREWE,  Cheshire,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Coppenhall  and  hundred 
of  Nantwich,  is  situated  in  53*  6'  N.  lat,  2**  25^  W.  long.,  distant  24 
miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  Chester,  166  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road, 
and  1574  ii^les  by  the  London  -and  North- Western  itdlway  vi&  Trent 
Valley.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Crewe  in  1851  was  4491. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Chester. 

The  town  of  Crewe  owes  its  erection  entirely  to  the  formation  of 
the  London  and  North-Westem  line  of  railway.  The  inhabitants 
con'iist  chiefly  of  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  railway  company, 
with  their  families.  The  houses  and  shops  are  well  built;  the  streets 
are  wide,  and  the  footpaths  are  laid  with  asphalte.  The  town  is 
lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water,  a  powerful  steam- 
pump  supplying  at  once  the  engines  in  the  extensive  workshops  of 
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the  compauT,  the  locomotiTe  ODgiDea,  and  the  houaea  in  the  towiL 
The  water  intended  to  be  used  by  the  inhabitants  paaseB  throtigh  two 
filtering  proceasea  before  reaching  the  houaea.  Batha  are  ^ao  provided 
at  a  oheap  rate.  The  town  of  Crewe  haa  a  council  for  the  management 
of  the  affaira  of  the  commvmity ;  two-thirda  of  the  council  are  elected 
by  the  workmen  and  inhabitanta,  and  one-Uiird  by  the  directora  of  the 
railway  company.  A  church  haa  beexi  erected  by  the  company  :  the 
Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  New  Connexion  Methodiata,  Independente, 
Scotch  Preabyteriana,  Baptiats^  and  Roman  Catholica  have  placea  of 
worahip.  Scnoola  for  boya,  girla,  and  infiEmta  have  been  provided  by 
the  company,  and  a  library  and  a  mechanics  institution  are  aupported 
by  auliscriptlon.  Medical  attendance  and  medicine  are  aecured  for 
the  workmen  and  their  familiea  on  payment  of  a  small  weekly  rate, 
the  highest  charge  (that  for  a  married  man  with  a  family)  being  2d. 
per  week.  A  field  in  the  neighbourhood  is  uaed  for  cricket-playing. 
The  railway  atation  at  Crewe  ia  very  apocioua.  From  thia  place 
branch  off  five  linea  of  railway,  affording  ready  meana  of  communica- 
tion with  all  parte  of  the  country.  The  workahope  and  machinery 
of  the  North- Weatem  Railway  Company  at  Crewe  are  on  a  very 
extensive  acala  Railway  carriagea  and  locomotive  enginea  are  manu- 
factured and  repaired.  The  number  of  carriagea  of  all  kinds  maintained 
at  Crewe  amounts  to  about  700,  of  which  100  at  a  time  axe  usually 
under  repair.  Crewe  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Crewe^  is  in  Crewe  town- 
ship, about  one  mile  from  the  railway  station. 

(Head,  Stoken  and  Pokers  ;  Commwiieation  from  Crewe.) 

CREW  KERNE,  Someraetahire,  a  market-town  in  the  pariah  and 
hundred  of  Crewkeme,  ia  situated  in  a  vidley  watered  by  the  rivera 
Parret  and  Tale,  in  SO**  47'  N.  lat.,  2»  47'  W.  long.,  distant  46  milea 
S.  by  W.  from  Bristol,  and  132  miles  SbW.  by  W.  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  S308.  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Taunton  and  diocese  of 
Bath  and  Wella. 

At  the  time  ef  the  Domesday  Survey,  Crewkerne  belonged  to  the 
king ;  the  name  was  then  written  Crucha  The  market-house  atanda 
in  a  apaoioua  market-place  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  atreeta  are 
paved ;  the  houaea  are  in  general  well  built,  and  the  town  ia  lighted 
with  gas.  The  pariah  church  is  cruciform,  and  has  on  embattled 
tower  rising  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  The 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Unitarians  have  places  of  worship.  The  Free 
Grammar  school  has  an  endowment  of  about  300/.  a  year,  and  several 
exhibitions,  which  are  open  to  the  competition  of  the  scholars.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  1861  was  56.  There  are  Day  and  Infant 
schools,  of  which  two  have  small  endowments.  The  principal  manu- 
facture of  Crewkeme  ia  that  of  aail-oloth  and  aacking ;  aome  dowlaa 
and  atockings  are  alao  made.  The  market-,  chiefly  for  com,  ia  on 
Saturday  :  a  fair  ia  held  annually  on  September  4th. 

CKICH,  Derbyahire,  a  town  formerly  poaaessing  a  market,  in  the 
pariah  of  Crich,  and  hundred  of  Morleston  and  Litchuroh,  ia  aituated 
in  63**  5'  N.  lat.,  1*  27'  W.  long. ;  distant  12  mUea  N.  fron  Derl^, 
and  126  milea  N.N.W.  from  London  by  rood  :  Ambei^ate  atation  of 
the  Midland  railway,  which  ia  near  Crich,  ia  1424  milea  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  pariah  of  Crich  was  3670  in  1851. 

The  town  is  built  on  a  lofty  limestone  hilL  The  parish  church, 
from  its  position,  is  a  very  conspicuous  object:  it  is  an  ancient 
structure,  and  its  lofty  spire  serves  as  a  landmark  for  milea  around. 
The  Wealeyan  and  Primitive  Methodiats  and  General  Baptists  have 
places  of  worship.  There  are  a  National  school  and  a  lending  library. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  working  lead-mines,  in  quarrying 
of  limestone,  and  in  burning  it  to  lime.  Frame-work  knitting  is 
carried  on  in  dwelling-houses.  Attempts  have  been  made  on  several 
occasions  to  revive  the  market  formerly  held  at  Crich,  but  these 
attempts  were  unsuccessful.  Two  fairs  for  cattle  and  pedlery  are 
held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  From  Crich  Cliff  are  obtained  views 
of  scenery  of  surprising  extent  and  varied  beanty. 

{Land  We  Live  In,  vol.  iii. ;  CommuniecUion  fiom  Otieh.) 

ClilCKHGWELL,  Brecknockshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  and  hundred  of  Crickhowell,  ia 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  river  Usk,  in  51"  52'  N.  lat,  3**  8' 
W.  long. ;  distant  18  milea  S.E.  from  Brecknock,  and  157  milea  W. 
by  N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  pariah  of  Crickhowell 
in  1851  was  1408.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Brecon  and  diocese  of  St  David's.  Crickhowell  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  10  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  44,198  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  21,674. 

Crickhowell  is  nominally  a  borough.  The  pariah  church  is  of  early 
English  style,  erected  about  the  14th  century ;  the  side  aisles  are 
modern.  The  Wealeyan  Methodists,  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists 
and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  three  parochial 
church  schools,  a  dispensary,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  county  court 
and  petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  town.  The  town-hall  has  under- 
neath it  the  market-house.  The  market-day  is  Thursday ;  five  fairs 
are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Crickhowell  is  much  resorted  to  by  tourists  in  the  summer.  "  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  town  is  a  fine  gatehouse  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  There  are  some  remains  of  Crickhowell  Castle,  erected 
by  Edward  I.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  Llangattock  Park,  a 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  Glanash  Paric,  the  seat  of  J. 
Bailey,  Esq.,  M.  P.    Druidicol  remains  have  been  found  near  the 


iovrn.  A  Ciiiru  was  recently  discovered  at  Llangattock  Park,  in 
whidi  wero  found  human  bonee  and  charcoal,  also  several  coins  of 
the  reign  of  Constantino. 

(Communicaiion  from  CrickkotoeU.) 

CRICKLADE,  Wiltshire,  a  poruamentaiy  borough,  formerly  a 
market-town,  and  conjointly  with  Wootton  Bassett  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  Is  situated  in  a  level  tract  of  country  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Thames,  in  61'  38'  N.  lat,  1'  60'  W.  long.;  dutant 
26  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Devizes,  84  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Ijondon. 
The  population  of  the  pariah  of  St  Marv  in  1851  was  431,  that  of 
St  Sampmn  was  1475  ;  the  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough 
(which  incl  udes  a  large  agricultural  district)  was  35,503.  The  borough 
retmnB  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  livings,  a 
vicarage  and  a  rectory,  ore  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bristol  and 
diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Cricklade  and  Wootton  Bassett 
Poor* Law  Union  contains  14  parishes  and  townships,  with,  an  area 
of  44,348  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  11,406. 

Cricklade  appears  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  The 
ford  over  the  QThames  was  often  contested  in  the  Saxon  times.  In 
the  year  905  the  town  was  plundered  by  the  Danes,  and  Canute  in 
1016  crossed  the  river  here  with  his  army.  A  priory  was  founded 
here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  hospital,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  priory,  now  affords  dwellings  for  the  poor.  The 
pariah  church  of  St  Mary  is  ancient ;  some  portions  are  of  Norman 
architecture;  a  gothic  cross  with  canopied  niches  stands  in  the 
chuichyard.  The  church  of  St  Sampson's  pariah  is  a  spacious 
cruciform  edifice.  It  has  a  lofty  embattled  tower  surmounted  with 
pinnacles,  and  highly  ornamented  with  niches  and  pedestaK  Three 
chapels  for  Dissenters  are  in  the  town ;  and  two  National  schools  are 
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every  month  is  well  attended.  Petty  sessions  are  held.  Cricklade 
has  sent  representatives  to  Parliament  since  the  reign  of  Edward  L 
The  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  passes  near  the  town,  and  a  branch 
canal  passes  through  it,  forming  a  junction  at  Swindon  witJli  the 
Wilts  and  Berkshire  Canal. 
(Hoare,  WilUhire;  Commutiicatum  from  CfricUade.) 
CRIEFF,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  a  manufacturing  town  beautifully 
situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Earn,  in  56"  23'  N.  Ut, 
3'  48'  W.  long. ;  distant  17  miles  W,  from  Perth,  and  50  mUes  N.W. 
from  Edinburglu    The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  8824. 

Crieff  is  built  on  a  rising  ground  at  the  foot  of  tixe  Grampians, 
and  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer  by  invalids  for  its  mild  climate. 
The  houses  are  in  general  well  built  There  are  two  diurches  of  the 
Establishment,  and  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians,  the  Free  Church, 
Scottish  Episcopalians,  English  Episcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  lighted  wiUi  gas.  The  town- 
house,  in  which  is  the  jail,  has  a  spire.  There  are  a  savings  bauk, 
a  subscription  reading-room,  three  public  libraries,  a  mechanics 
institution,  a  Freemasons-hall  and  a  Weavers-hall.  Several  fairs  are  held 
at  Crieff  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  parish  school 
there  is  an  academy  called  Taylor's  Institution,  endowed  by  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Coroton,  and  founded  about  ten  years  ago. 

A  curious  old  cross  stands  near  the  town-house.  Cotton  goods 
and  a  slight  linen  fabric  called  Silesias  are  manufactured  at  Cri^. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  weavers  for  Glasgow 
manufacturers.  There  are  a  woollen-mill  and  a  tan-works.  Tambour- 
working  and  other  similar  occupations  are  pursued  by  the  females. 
Over  the  river  Earn  is  a  handsome  bridge  of  four  arches,  which 
connecta  Crieff  with  the  village  of  Bridgend.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Crieff  ia  Glen  Almond,  the  atrath  or  vole  of  the  Almond,  much 
admired  for  its  scenery.  Trinity  college,  in  connection  with  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and  under  the  management  of  its  prelates, 
was  opened  in  Glen  Almond  in  1847.  There  are  a  public  school 
department  and  a  theological  students  department  In  1852  there 
were  12  students  in  the  theological  classes,  and  63  scholars  in  the 
public  school.  Various  bursaries  or  exhibitions  have  been  founded 
for  the  students.  The  extensive  parks  of  Drummond  Castle  and 
Ochtertyre  are  within  view  of  the  tovm. 
{New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  ;  Commwnieation  from  Orief.) 
CRIMEA,  or  KRIM  TARTART,  the  ancient  Tawrioa  ChersonenUy 
a  peninsula  in  the  south  of  European  Russia,  lies  between  44'  20'  and 
46**  10'  N.  lat,  32°  40'  and  86''  30'  E.  long.,  ogd  forms  the  southern 
part  of  the  government  of  Taurida.  The  peninsula  of  Crimea  forms  a 
quadrilateral  figure,  the  sides  of  which  are  respectively  directed  to 
the  north-east,  north-west^  south-west,  and  south-east,  and  the  angles 
to  the  cardinal  points.  At  the  northern  angle  it  is  connected 
with  the  continent  by  the  isthmus  of  Perekop,  which  is  about 
twenty  miles  in  length!  From  the  eastern  point  a  small  peninsula 
stretches  out  between  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Black  Sea,  terminating 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Yenikal^  On  three  sides  the  Crimea 
is  incloaed  by  the  Block  Sea ;  on  the  north-east  it  is  washed  by  the 
Sea  of  Azof  Its  area  may  be  about  8600  square  miles.  At  Perekop 
(called  Or  Kapi  by  the  Tartars),  at  the  norUiem  end  of  the  isthmus, 
there  still  remains  a  strong  rampart  erected  by  the  Tuiks^  whioli 
extends  from  the  Block  Sea  to  the  Siwosh  or  Putrid  Sea,  on  arm  of 
the  Sea  of  Azol    It  consists  of  a  deep  trendi  about  12  fathoms  wido 
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irod  25  feet  deep,  and  of  a  doable  wall  built  of  freeatone,  which 
however  hna  been  aomewhat  injured  by  the  effecta  of  tima  Five 
batteriea  are  erected  along  thia  line.  Perekop  atands  on  or  near  the 
site  of  the  anoient  Taphrotf  which  took  ita  name  from  the  '  trench'  or 
foaae  which  in  the  remoteat  timea  formed  part  of  the  defences  of  the 
iathmua. 

The  iathmua  of  Perekop  and  three-fourtha  of  the  peninaula  (being 
the  northern  part)  form  an  arid  plain  or  ateppe,  whicn  ia  occaaionally 
diversified  with  deeper  apota  of  ground  or  hollowa.  The  aoil  for  the 
moat  part  oonaiBta  of  aand  or  sand  combined  with  day.  Towarda 
both  aeaa  there  are  numeroua  salt-lakea,  some  of  which  are  from  15  to 
20  miles  in  circuit  The  plain  declinea  imperceptibly  towarda  the 
lakea,  and  ia  destitute  of  water  and  wood ;  but  in  some  parte  it  ia 
covered  with  a  graaa  award.    There  are  here  very  few  inhabitants. 

Along  the  south-eaatem  shores  a  mountainous  tract  extends  from 
Cape  Kheraoneae  to  Kafh ;  hence  to  the  Strait  of  Tenikal^  it  ia  hilly. 
The  mean  width  of  this  tract  is  about  20  miles,  and  ita  whole  extent 

Srobably  about  2000  aquare  miles.  That  portion  of  this  r^on  which 
I  to  the  west  of  the  harbours  of  Sevaatopol  and  Balaclava  forma  a 
peninaula  called  by  the  Greeka  the  Heradeotic  Chersonesus,  from 
having  been  colonised  by  aettlera  from  Heracleia  in  Aaia  Minor. 
From  Cape  Khersonese  the  country  gradually  riaea  in  a  sloping  plain, 
occaaionally  diversified  with  hills.  The  coast  presents  an  interesting 
appearance,  the  hiU-slopes  being  occupied  by  numerous  Tartar  vUlages, 
vmeyarda,  and  country  seats.  Among  the  mansions  scattered  along 
thia  coast  the  principal  are  Idvadia,  the  seat  of  Count  Potocki ;  and 
Alupka,  the  residence  of  Count  Woronzo£f.  Alupka  is  a  mansion  of 
palatial  aplendour,  built  under  the  superintendence  of  B(r.  Hunt»  an 
Englishman,  from  the  deaigns  of  Mr.  Blore.  To  the  eaat  of  Balaclava 
the  heights  attain  the  elevation  of  mountains,  which  run  like  an 
immense  wall  from  that  town  to  Aluahta.  The  coast  here  conaista  of 
diffs  generally  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  forming  numerous 
headlands  and  dreadful  predpicea.  At  a  distance  of  from  one  to  two 
milea  from  the  coast  the  mountains  attain  a  height  of  2000  feet  and 
upwards.  From  this  rapid  slope  a  few  torrenta  descend,  the  beds  of 
wnich  are  filled  by  heavy  rains  or  the  melting  of  the  snow.  The 
summit  of  the  mountaina  consists  of  extensive  flats,  which  sometimes 
•xtend  several  miles.  These  moimtain  table-luids,  called  by  the 
Tartars  '  Tailas,'  are  only  visited  by  them  during  hot  summers  on 
account  of  the  rich  pastures  which  they  supply  for  cattle ;  some  of 
them  are  covered  witn  snow  till  the  latter  end  of  May.  North  of  the 
Tailaa  the  mountains  gradually  descend,  forming  numeroua  but  narrow 
lateral  ridges,  which  inclose  delidous  and  sometimes  wide  valleya. 
The  ridges  hj  degrees  sink  down  into  hills,  which  terminate  in  the 
northern  plain. 

West  of  Alushta  ia  the  Babugan  Taila,  which  is  nearly  aa  high  as 
the  Chatyr-Dag,  or  Tent  Mountain,  which  stands  to  the  north-east  of 
it  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  considerable  depression.  A  like 
depression  occun  on  the  east,  and  dividea  the  Chatyr-Dag  fh>m 
Temirdshi  Tailay  which  is  much  less  devated.  Thua  the  Chatyr-Dag 
with  its  flat  summit  appears  like  an  immense  table,  and  on  that 
account  is  probably  called  bv  Strabo  Traptzut  (viL  809,  Casaub). 
On  ita  flat  summit  rise  several  eminencea  like  tents,  from  which  the 
name  ia  derived  which  is  given  to  the  mountain  by  the  Tartars. 
These  summits,  which  rise  5040  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are 
the  higheat  mountains  in  the  Crimea.  The  Chatyr-Dag  and  the 
eastern  chain,  which  extends  to  Kafia  from  the  Temiidshi  Taila,  are 
more  diatant  from  the  coast  than  the  western  diain,  and  a  number  of 
small  streamlets  descend  from  the  heights  and  drain  some  fine  valleys 
along  the  sea-coast  Towards  Kaffa  the  mountains  decrease  in  eleva- 
tion, and  terminate  about  a  mile  from  the  western  shores  of  the  open 
bayon  which  that  town  is  built 

The  country  between  the  Bay  of  Kaffii  and  the  Siwash  or  Putrid 
Sea  is  a  plain  very  slightly  undulatmg,  but  eastward  of  Kaflfa  the 
surface  presents  considerable  variety  of  elevation ;  near  the  shore  of 
the  Strait  of  Yenikal^  at  Rertdi  the  country  b  traversed  by  several 
ridges  running  nearly  south  and  norUi,  on  which  numerous  craggy 
pouita  rise  to  800  or  400  feet  above  the  sea.  Near  Kertah,  and  between 
it  and  Tenikal^,  the  peninsula  terminates  with  a  roc^  though  not  an 
devated  shore.  This  peninsula  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Azof  ia  remarkable  for  its  mud  volcanoes,  of  which  Pallas  particu- 
laiisea  the  hill  called  lyshtube,  situated  nearly  in  its  centre,  in  some 
parts  naphtha  or  petroleum  is  found. 

From  the  western  end  of  this  peninsula,  at  the  point  where  Arabat 
Is  ntuated,  extends  in  a  no^hnorth-west  direction  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  which  divides  the  Siwash  or  Putrid  Sea  from  the  Sea  of  Azof. 
It  is  on  an  average  hardly  800  yards  wide,  upwards  of  70  miles  long, 
and  very  low ;  it  consists  towards  the  south  of  shelly  sand,  in  which 
some  scattered  plants  thrive  with  luxuriance,  but  farther  on  the  soil 
exhibits  only  common  sand,  more  or  less  consolidated,  and  of  a  saline 
nature.  It  containa  several  small  salt-lakes,  and  along  its  low  beach 
heapa  of  salt  are  thrown  out  by  the  sea.  This  narrow  tongue,  called 
the  isthmus  of  Arabat,  is  divided  from  the  Nogay-Steppe  by  a  narrow 
strait  called  the  Strait  of  lenitahe  or  Tonko,  and  is  inhabited  only  by 
a  few  innkeepers :  the  peaaanta  of  Eastern  Russia  bring  provisions 
along  this  tract  to  Kaffi^  and  take  back  fidL 

Numerous  rivulets  descend  from  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
mountains  and  form  several  rivers,  as    the  Katshka,  Alma,   and 


Salghyr,  all  of  whidi  have  very  broad  beds,  though  in  summer  they 
contain  very  little  water  and  run  slowly ;  but  when  the  snow  xnelta 
on  the  Tailaa  they  become  rapid,  broad,  and  deep  rivera. 

The  winters  are  cold  and  the  summers  hot    In  very  severe  mrinteiv 
the  mercury  sometimes  sinks  9**  below  zero,  and  not  only  the  'vrbole 
Sea*  of  Azof,  together  with  the  Strait  of  Tenikal^,  but  also  a  gr^eat 
part  of  the  Bay  of  Kaffa  is  covered  with  ice  strong  enough  to  support 
men  on  foot  and  on  horseback.     The  climate  is  so  unsettled,  th&t  it 
often  varies  six  or  eight  times  in  twenty-four  hours.     The  winds   are 
very  variable,  and  bring  rain  frt>m  the  west  and  south-west^  mild  air 
and  frequent  mists  from  the  south,  serene  dry  weather  from  the  east^ 
and  cold  from  the  north.    In  spring  the  weather  is  settled,  the  heat 
moderate  and  refreahing,  and  the  nighta  cold  and  serene ;  there  is  eeldom 
any  rain,  espedally  during  the  prevalence  of  violent  east  vrinda,  in 
which  case,  imless  a  considerable  fall  of  rain  happens  in  April  and  May, 
an  unproductive  harvest  frequently  follows.    In  summer  the  thermo- 
meter frequently  rises  to  100"  and  ev^n  102*.     On  the  satae   day 
however  it  falla  sometimes  20  or  even  80  degrees.    Droughts  frequently 
prevail  for  aeveral  successive  years,  and  dry  up  the  weUs  and  brooka 
Few  summers  pass  in  which  the  verdure  on  the  hills  is  not  parched 
up.    Thunder-storms  rardy  occur,  but  when  they  do  thev  are  tremen- 
douB  and  aometimes  accompanied  by  hail-stones  and  deatractive 
water>8pouta.    In  spring  and  summer  rainy  weather  aeldom  continues 
so  long  aa  twenty-four  hours.      In  autumn  bilious  fevers  prevaiL 
Cold  days  occur  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  are  generally  accom- 
panied with  night  frosts,  but  afterwards  the  weather  again  becomes 
pleaaant,  and  frequently  continues  mild  till  December  and  January. 

The  crops  cultivated  in  open  fields  are  wheat,  rye,  bariey,  oat% 
maize,  spelt,  millet,  chick-peas,  flax,  and  tobacco.  In  the  gardena  are 
raised  melons,  water-mdons,  cucumbers,  gourds,  artichokes,  cabbage^ 
onions,  garlic,  leeks,  broccoli,  celery,  parsley,  carrots,  and  red  beeta 
The  numerous  and  extensive  orchards  in  the  vaUeys  produce  pean^ 
apples,  quinces,  plums,  cherries^  peaches,  aprioots,  almonds,  medlars, 
figs,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  and  nuta.  Some  of  these  treea  grow 
also  wild  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains.  The  forest-trees,  which 
cover  a  great  portion  of  the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  especially  on 
the  norihem  dde,  are  oak,  beech,  elma,  poplars,  Ume-treea,  maples, 
ash,  and  pines  {Pintu  maritinui).  Honey  of  excellent  quality  is 
obtained.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine.  The  wine  however  is  inferior  to  that  produced  in  Hungary  and 
France.  Of  the  camel  with  two  humps  there  are  several  thousands 
in  the  country.  Great  attention  is  paid  by  the  Tartar  noblemen  to 
the  breeding  of  horses.  Those  of  the  mountainoua  districts  are  small, 
but  uncommonly  hardy  and  sure-footed.  The  homed  cattle  are  of  a 
middling  size  in  the  plaina,  but  small  in  the  mountains.  There  are 
three  varieties  of  sheep,  all  of  which  have  a  long  tail,  which  for  half 
its  length  is  overgrown  with  fat  and  covered  with  coarse  wooL  One 
variety,  which  pastures  on  the  plain  lying  along  the  Black  Sea  between 
Eodow  hnd  Perekop,  produces  the  celebrated  Crimean  lamb-akins,  of 
which  more  than  80,000  are  sometimes  annually  exported  to  Poland 
and  Germany.  Of  black  lamb-skins  more  than  50,000  or  60,000  are 
annudly  exported.  The  mountain  sheep  are  smaller,  but  cdebrated 
for  their  soft  fine  wool 

StuiT^^eons  are  taken  on  the  diores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  in  the  Strait 
of  Tenikal^,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Kaffa  Caviar  ia  made,  and  a  litUe 
isinglass.  Salt,  the  only  mineral  that  is  abundant,  is  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  salt  lakes  during  the  summer  heaL  Salt  in  great 
quantities  is  exported  to  Southern  Russia,  and  much  is  also  slupped 
to  Anatolia  and  Turkev  from  the  porta  of  Kertah,  KaflS^  and  Kodow. 

The  population  of  the  Crimea  is  about  *200,000.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  its  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  Mongols  and  Turka,  and  are 
called  Tartars.  Those  who  live  on  the  plain  show  in  their  featurss 
thdr  Tartar  origin ;  but  those  in  the  northern  valleys  display  a  strong 
mixture  of  Turkish  blood,  especially  the  noblemen  ('murses'),  ia 
whom  the  Tartar  featurea  are  entirely  obliterated.  Bemdes  the  Tartazs, 
Russians  and  Germans  are  foimd,  who  have  been  transplanted  in 
modem  times  as  colonists;  and  Greeks,  who  seem  to  have  always 
formed  a  portion  of  the  population,  but  have  considerably  increased 
in  latter  tunes. 

In  the  interior,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  hillr  country,  ii 
the  town  of  Simferopol,  or  Akmeahedf  the  capital,  not  nr  from  the 
sources  of  the  river  Salghyr,  with  8000  inhabitanta  The  town 
contaios  a  cathedral,  several  churches,  mosques,  barracks,  an  hospital, 
a  Tartar  school,  and  many  good  dwdlinga  The  houses  are  in  general 
painted  green,  and  adorned  with  rows  of  oolumna  About  25  miles 
KN.E.  from  Simferopol  is  the  town  of  Karatubagar,  with  16,000 
inhabitants,  and  some  manufactures  of  morocco  leather,  candles,  aoafi, 
pottery,  and  tiles.  It  contains  a  Greek  church,  two  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  and  a  synagogue.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on.  A 
weekly  market  and  an  annual  fair  are  heUL  In  the  mountains  is 
the  town  of  Baktchesarai,  the  anoient  residenoe  of  the  Khans 
of  the  Crimea.     [Baktohrsabal] 

The  most  frequented  harbours  are  on  the  south-western  coasn 
Kodow  or  Evpatoria,  with  7000  inhabitants,  mostly  Tartars  and  Jews, 
a  fine  mosque,  a  Tartar  school,  an  hospital,  and  a  custom-house; 
exports  salt  to  Anatolia  and  Turkey.  Sevattopol,  formerly  Akthiar, 
is  the  principal  station  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  Onlf 
vessels  of  war  are  admitted  to  the  port.     Induding  the  soldiers  and 
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marineB  forming  the  guriBon  the  population  is  about  80,000.  The 
town  possesseB  a  fine  cathedraL  Tnere  are  here  five  extensive  docks, 
oonetrnoted  for  the  Russian  government  by  Colonel  Upton  the  distin- 
guished civil  engineer.  The  centre  dock  will  accommodate  a  fint 
rate  ship  of  the  largest  size :  two  docks  are  for  Ti-gun  ships,  and  two 
for  frigates.  The  five  docks  occupy  two  sides  of  a  quadrangular  basin. 
Into  this  basin  ships  are  introduced  by  three  locks,  each  having  a  rise 
of  10  feet)  so  that  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  basin  is  80  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  bottom  of  each  dock  is  8  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  Water  is  supplied  to  the  dock  basin  by  a  canal  from 
the  Tchemey-Ruilka  (the  Black  River).  A  reservoir  is  connected  with 
the  canal  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  docks  in  case  of  the  failure 
of  water  in  the  rivulet.  The  ground  over  which  the  canal  passes  is 
rough  and  uneven ;  and  the  works  include  an  embankment^  three 
aqueducts,  and  two  tunnels.  The  docks  are  conBtructed  of  freestone 
and  granite,  the  granite  being  employed  at  the  gates  and  where 
extra  pressure  is  likely  to  be  felt.  The  capstans  and  sJl  the  machinery 
of  the  locks  are  of  English  manufacture.  Three  forts,  named  respeo- 
tively  Alexander,  Constantino,  and  Nicholas,  defend  the  approach,  the 
entrance,  and  the  interior  of  the  harbour.  The  expense  of  the  works 
"was  about  five  or  six  millions  of  rubles.  With  the  exception  of  the 
docks,  the  fortifications,  and  the  cathedral,  there  is  little  to  notice  about 
Sevastopol  The  town  is  (or  was  recently)  undefended  on  the  land- 
eide.  Sevastopol  possesses  a  very  fine  harbour.  The  depth  of  water  will 
allow  the  largest  line-of-battle  ships  to  lie  dose  to  the  shore.  In 
winter  the  Russian  fleet  is  laid  up  here,  and  the  crews  go  into  barracks. 
A  short  distance  east  from  Sevastopol  is  Inkerman,  at  which  are 
several  chapels  and  chambers  cut  out  of  the  freestone  rocks.  These 
chambers  are  siiid  to  have  been  used  by  the  Arians  as  a  place  of  retreat 
from  persecution.  There  is  a  good  carriage  road  from  Sevastopol 
to  Baktchesarai.  Balaclava  and  Kaffa  are  described  in  separate 
articles.  On  the  Strait  of  Yenikal^  is  Kertth  or  Kiertsh,  a  thriving 
place,  with  about  4000  inhabitants.  There  is  here  an  interesting 
museum  containing  a  large  collection  of  medals,  Qreek  vases,  gold 
ornaments,  and  other  antiquities  dug  up  from  the  tomuli  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town.  The  museum  includes  also  a  few  Roman 
remains.  Kertsh  roads  are  generally  crowded  with  shipping,  as  vessels 
proceeding  to  the  Sea  of  Asof  must  perform  quarantine  here.  Kertsh 
ifi  a  fii^ee  port.  It  exports  salt,  com,  hides,  salted  fish,  and  caviar. 
In  its  neighbourhood  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Panticapseum,  once  the  residence  of  Mithridates.  TenikaU,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  strait,  is  a  small  fortress,  with  1700  inhabitants,  who 
are  almost  all  of  Greek  descent  Ahuhtiif  on  the  south-east  coast,  at 
the  eastern  Extremity  of  a  pass  which  leads  across  the  Chatyr-Dag 
from  Simferopol,  has  become  a  commercial  town  of  some  importance. 
In  the  time  of  the  Qenoese  it  was  a  populous  place,  and  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  There  was  a  large 
fortress  here  built  by  the  emperor  Justinian.  The  town  however  has 
little  to  show  except  the  ruins  of  former  grandeur.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  Chatyr-Dag  renders  the  scenery  peculiarly  interesting.  The 
fortress  of  Perekop,  on  the  isthmus,  has  900  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
are  Jews.  In  the  fortress  are  a  palace,  barracks,  a  mosque,  and  a 
Greek  church. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  confined  to  the  preparation  of  leather 
and  morocco  in  Baktchesarai,  Karasubasar,  and  Koslow,  and  to  cutlery 
and  sadlers'  and  shoemakers'  work  at  Baktchesarai  In  some  places 
coarse  earthenware  is  made.  The  Greeks  in  the  ndighboiurhood  of 
Kaffa  extract  soda  firom  saline  plants. 

The  chief  exports  of  the  Crimea  by  sea  are  salt,  wheat,  soda,  butter, 
and  hides:  the  imports,  raw  and  manufactured  cotton  of  different 
kinds ;  silk  stuffs  of  various  patterns  and  in  the  eastern  fashion ;  wines 
of  the  Archipelago  and  the  Strait  of  Constantinople;  brandy, 
Turkish  leaf-tobacco,  and  a  variety  of  fresh  and  dried  fruits.  To 
Russia  are  sent,  chiefly  by  the  way  of  Perekop,  salt,  gray  and  black 
lamb-skins,  sheep's  and  bullocks'  hides,  wool,  camels^  hair,  leather^ 
hare^kins,  wines,  walnuts,  fruits,  together  with  the  dry  fruits  imported 
from  other  parts,  and  fish.  The  imports  are  grain,  provisions,  iron, 
and  different  manufactured  goods  of  Russia. 

The  Greeks  became  early  acquainted  with  this  peninsula,  probably 
soon  after  the  Ionian  Greeks  and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus 
had  begun  to  form  settlements  on  the  noithem  shores  of  Asia  Minor, 
about  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Panticapseum  is  called 
by  Strabo  a  colony  of  the  Milesiana  Besides  this  place  they  built 
Theodosia,  now  Feodosia  or  Kafia,  and  some  other  places  on  the 
peninsula  forming  the  west  side'  of  the  Strait  of  Tenikal^.  They 
preferred  this  part  of  the  peninsula,  from  its  containing  a  large  tract 
nt  for  agriculture,  and  producing  very  rich  crops — Strabo  says  thirty 
times  the  seed.  It  was  at  one  time  considered  the  granary  of  Greece, 
especially  of  Athens,  whose  territory  being  of  small  extent  and  of 
indifferent  fertility,  was  unable  to  maintain  its  great  population  by  its 
own  produce.  At  one  time  Athens  annually  imported  from  the 
Crimea  between  800,000  and  400,000  medimm  of  grain,  as  Demos- 
thenes informs  us,  in  his  Oration  against  Leptines  (c.  0).  Strabo  says, 
that  in  one  year  the  Athenians  received  2,100,000  medimni  from 
Theodosia,  but  the  text  is  evidently  corrupt.  [BoePOBUS ;  Btzaittiuil] 

(Strabo,  vii;  Pallas;  Oliphant;  Lyall,  Tra/vdt  in  Rtutia;  Captain 
Jones,  Travdi  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Rueria,  and  Turkey,) 

CRINAN  CANAL,  Aigyleahire,  a  canal  connecting  the  Lochgilp 


branch  of  Loohfvne  with  the  Sound  of  Jura,  and  oonstmoted  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  vessels  of  small  burden  to  dispense  with  the 
rather  dangerous  passage  round  the  Mull  of  Cantyre.  The  project 
of  forming  this  canal  was  first  started  abont  sixty  yean  back  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  then  Duke  of  ArgylL  Sir  John  Rennie  having 
surveyed  the  ground  and  reported  favourably  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  obtained,  a  company  was  formed  in  1798,  and  the  works  were 
forthwith  commenced.  The  canal  was  opened  in  1801.  The  canal 
although  not  more  than  9  miles  in  length  has  been  of  great  service 
to  the  coasting  trade  of  the  west  of  Scotland  and  the  Highlands ;  the 
original  shareholdera  of  the  canal  company  however  have  never 
received  any  return  for  the  outlay  of  their  capital  The  number  of 
locks  in  the  Crinan  Canal  is  fifteen ;  the  average  breadth  is  24  feet, 
and  the  depth  of  water  10  feet;  if  found  necessary  12  feet  depth  of 
water  could  be  maintained.  Since  1818  the  canal  has  been  under  the 
management  of  the  CommissioQera  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  with  the 
navigation  of  which  it  is  intimately  connected ;  together  these  canals 
form  an  important  portion  of  the  inland  passage  between  Glasgow 
and  Inverness.  Vessels  of  200  tons  burden  can  pass  through  the 
Crinan  Canal. 

CROATIA  (Horvath  Orazag),  a  former  province  in  the  south  of 
Austria,  now  forms  with  Slavonia  a  crownland  of  that  empire.  It 
Ues  between  44*  5'  and  46**  25'  N.  lat.,  14*  20'  and  17*  25'  B.  long., 
and  extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  to  the  banks  of  the  Drave  and  Save.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  Lower  Styriaand  Hungary,  K  by  ^lavonia,  S.  by  Turkish 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  and  W.  by  lUyria  and  the  Adriatic.  The 
whole  crownland  is  divided  into  six  palatinates,  which  are  named 
fi!om  the  chief  town  in  each,  and  of  which  the  area  and  population, 
according  to  the  cadastral  returns  and  census  of  1850  and  1851,  are 
as  follows : — 


Palatinates. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Fopnlation  in  1851. 

Affnm          •        •        • 
Fiome       •        •        •    • 
Kreuts          •        •        • 
Warasdin      •        •        • 
Easegg     •        •        •    . 
Fosega          •        • 

19S6 
476 
658 
990 

SOSO 
951 

S34,540 

86,816 

83,446 

304,624 

192,456 

67,574 

Total      .        .        • 

7041 

868,456 

Besides  the  area  here  given,  a  wide  sone,  comprising  no  less  than 
7500  square  miles  and  containing  a  population  of  670,655  under  a 
military  form  ot  government,  extends  along  the  south  of  Croatia  and 
Slavonian  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  defensive  barrier  which  Austria 
has  established  against  Turkey  imder  the  name  of  the  Military 
Frontier.  Under  this  head  [Miutabt  Fbohtier]  the  peculiar  insti- 
tutions of  this  district  and  its  towns  will  be  noticed,  but  the  present 
article  oontainB  a  notice  of  the  physical  character  of  the  whole 
crownland. 

Croatia  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts  by  the  Save,  which 
receives  the  Kulpa  and  the  Unna  on  its  right  bank  and  the  Illova  on 
the  lefL  To  the  north  of  the  Save  the  surface  presents  some  rather 
extensive  plains,  bounded  N.  by  the  Reka  Mountains,  an  offiMt  of 
the  Camic  Alps,  of  no  great  elevation,  which  here  forms  the  watenhed 
between  the  Save  and  the  Drave.  Between  the  Reka  Mountains  and 
the  Drave,  which  separates  the  crownland  from  Hungary,  the  country 
is  level  Near  the  eastern  boundary,  between  the  lUova  and  its 
feeder  the  Longa,  there  ia  a  mountain  mass  called  Mount  Garik,  which 
is  but  slightly  connected  with  the  Reka  Mountains  on  the  north,  and 
rises  to  about  2500  feet  in  height  The  principal  riven  of  the  country 
have  been  already  named ;  they  are  all  navigable  with  the  exception 
of  the  Illova,  and  all  of  them  are  subject  to  floods  which  inundate 
the  plains  through  which  they  flow,  and  in  some  places  form  large 
manhes. 

Besides  the  principal  riven  just  named,  •Croatia  is  watered  by 
msny  other  riven  and  streams,  most  of  which  rise  within  its  confines ; 
such  as  the  Krapina,  Korana,  Odra,  &a,  nearly  all  of  which  flow 
into  the  Drave  or  Save ;  the  S/crmanya  and  Fiumara,  which  fall  into 
the  Adriati& 

Many  of  the  valleys,  especially  on  the  southern  ridge,  are  entirely 
closed,  and  the  streams  which  traverse  them  not  having  a  vent,  flnd 
their  way  to  diiferent  riven  by  subterraneous  chainels,  and  often 
inundate  the  surrounding  country.  Some  of  these  rallcys  are  inha- 
bited by  a  half-savage  race,  and  abound  in  picturesque  waterfidls. 
The  Szluinohicza  forms  above  forty  beautiful  cascades. 

South  of  the  Save  the  country  is  very  mountainous.  The  Julian 
Alps  enter  the  crownland  on  the  west  and  terminate  in  Mount 
Kleck  (nearly  7000  feet  high),  whence  the  Kabila  Mountains  run 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  connecting  the  Julian  with  the  Dinaric 
Alps,  which  separate  Croatia  on  the  south-east  from  Bosnia.  The 
highest  parts  of  the  Kapella  Mountains  and  of  one  of  its  principal 
o&ets  to  the  eastward  called  PUssivitza,  do  not  exceed  5800  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  The  eastern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  these 
mountains  are  furrowed  by  innumerable  dells,  ravines,  and  valleys, 
traversed  by    rapid   streams^   all   feedera  of  the   Kulpa.      About 
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Carlstfult*  wbere  many  of  these  tributaries  join  the  Kulpa,  the  country 
ifi  level ;  it  is  tolerably  level  also  between  Carlstadt  and  Agram,  and 
along  iba  lower  Kulpn,  whioh  joins  the  Save  a  little  east  of  Petriniai 
%  town  of  the  Military  Frontier  with  about  5000  inhabitants. 

Southward  from  Mont  Kleck  another  and  somewhat  loftier  and 
steeper  range  runs  at  but  a  little  distance  from  the  Adriatio  shore : 
iu  the  northern  part  this  range  is  called  the  Herzlavoditaa  Mountainsi 
mid  further  south  to  the  river 'Zermagna,  where  it  terminates,  the 
YeUbitch  or  Wellibitz  Mountains.  The  two  ranges  just  noticed  as 
springing  from  Mont  Eleok,  inclose  a  high  cold  plateau  of  consider- 
able extent,  watered  by  the  Liooa,  the  Qaczka,  and  other  streams, 
which  have  no  visible  outlet,  but  lose  themselves  in  the  limestone 
ro<^8  of  which  all  the  mountains  noticed  are  principally  composed. 
The  road  called  Luiaen-Strasse,  which  runs  from  CarlBtadt  to  Fiume, 
crosses  the  barren  .region  of  the  Karst.  as  the  mass  of  the  Julian 
Alps  north  of  Mont  Kleck  is  locally  called.  The  limestone  range 
traversed  by  the  road  is  bare,  rugged,  and  barren ;  the  hills  are  scored 
by  ravines,  the  surface  is  strewed  with  shattered  fragments  of  rook, 
and  the  rocky  plateau  is  everywhere  penetrated  with  funnel-shaped 
hollows  like  craters.  The  land  here  is  little  cultivated,  owing  to  the 
poverty  of  the  soil.  In  the  Karat,  and  all  along  the  high  plateau 
between  the  Kapella  and  the  YeUbitch  Mountains,  the  fearful  Bora 
rages  with  all  its  fury,  sweeping  everything  before  it ;  large  stonee, 
carriages,  and  passengers  are  sometimes  swept  by  it  over  the  precipices 
that  flank  the  Luisen-Strasse.  The  engineering  works  along  this  road, 
the  zigzags,  terraces,  aud  slopes  cut  out  of  the  rocks,  are  not  inferior  to 
anything  of  the  kind  on  the  great  roads  over  the  Alpa.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountains  it  passes  down  to  Fiume  by  a  tenaoe 
or  shelf  cut  in  the  eastern  side  of  the  precipice  that  forms  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  ravine  of  the  Fiumara.  This  ravine  is  called  the  Porta 
Htms^arica,  or  '  Gate  of  Hungary/ 

The  greater  part  of  the  mountains  consists  of  limestone,  with 
various  kinds  of  beautiful  marble,  porphyry,  serpentine,  Ac,  which 
furnish  excsllent  materials  for  building;  all  the  bridges  and 
parapets  of  the  Luisen-Strasse,  and  most  of  the  houses  at  Fiume^ 
Segna,  and  Porto-R^,  are  oonntnicted  with  this  stone.  The  most 
common  is  a  blackish^gray  marble,  which  emits  a  fetid  smell  on  being 
rubbed.  Croatia  contains  many  mineral  springs.  Its  minerals 
comprise  copper,  iron,  lead,  coal,  and  salt ;  gold  is  obtained  from  the 
sand  of  several  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  Drave. 

The  climate  of  Croatia  varies  considerably  in  different  parts.  The 
southern  and  more  sheltered  districts,  and  the  narrow  tract  between 
the  Merzlavoditsa  Mountains  and  the  Adriatic  coast,  from  Fiume  to 
Segna^  ez^oy  an  Italian  climate,  and  produce  the  olive,  fig,  grape,  ^nd 
almond.  Here  the  vintage  takes  place  in  August,  but  in  the  western 
highlands  beyond  the  Kulpa  the  harvest  dose  not  commence  till  the 
end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  when  the  snow  begins  to 
fall,  which  does  not  melt  till  April  or  May.  On  the  higher  summits 
it  frequently  lies  the  whole  summer.  But  even  in  the  southern 
regions  the  winter  is  very  severe,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  high 
Alps.  Several  islands  lit  the  Gulf  of  Quamero  lie  off  the  coast  of 
Croatia ;  the  principal  of  them  are— Yeglia,.  Arbe,  Cherso,  Lossini, 
and  Pago.  Between  the  Islands  and  the  mainland  stretches  the  long 
narrow  channel  of  Morlaccs. 

The  scom'ge  of  this  country  is  the  wind  called  Bora,  which  blows 
from  the  north  or  north-east,  and  generally  sets  in  between  seven  and 
eight  ik.lL  and  ceases  at  four  or  five  p.m.  It  is  accompanied  by 
exdssive  cold,  and  blows  with  such  violence  that  large  stones  are 
rolled  by  it  to  a  great  distance. 

The  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  Croatia,  which  are  more  level 
and  less  mountainous,  sind  especially  the  parts  watered  by  the  Drave 
and  Save,  are  very  fertile  in  various  kinds  of  grain,  particularly 
barley,  maise,  and  oats ;  the  soil  is  riso  very  favourable  for  fruitf^ 
among  which  the  Damascene  plum  furnishes  the  favourite  drink  of 
the  Croatians.  Croatia  has  immense  forests  of  oak  and  beech,  and 
the  great  rivers  just  named  in  many  parts  of  their  course  roll  along 
under  the  shadow  of  primeval  forests.  Flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco  are 
only  grown  in  sufBdent  quantity  for  domestic  consumption.  The 
vine  is  cultivated,  and  a  good  deal  of  wine  is  made.  Horticulture  and 
gardening  are  very  little  attended  to ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
rearing  of  homed  cattle  and  horses,  except  in  the  palatinates  of  Agram 
and  Warasdin.  The  flocks  are  neither  numerous  nor  of  choice  breeds. 
Considerable  herds  of  swine  are  reared,  for  which  the  forests  afford 
plenty  of  food.  The  fisheries  of  the  rivers  are  very  productive; 
much  wax  and  honey  are  collected.  Only  a  very  small  pordon  of 
the  inhabitants  is  engaged  in  manufactures,  and  thes^  are  of  the 
rudest  description.  As  Croatia  does  not  raise  more  produce  than 
suffices  for  its  inhabitants,  its  commerce  b  chiefly  confined  to  the  ; 
transit  trade.  Besides  the  great  road  already  mentioned,  a  road  ' 
runs  from  Carlstadt  to  Agram  and  to  Laybaoh  in  Illyria ;  another,  the 
Josephine,  leads  to  Segna  on  the  Adriatio,  whence  a  road  runs  along 
the  Litoral  (or  narrow  strip  of  land  that  intervenes  between  the 
Morlacca  channel  and  the  mountains)  to  Fium&  South  of  Segna 
the  moimtainH  lie  close  upon  the  coast,  and  the  road  runs  into  the 
interior  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Yelibitch  Mountains  down  to  the 
valley  of  the  Kerka^  in  Dalmatia;  it  then  turns  to  the  oooat  and 
terminates  at  Zara.  Through  Warasdin  there  is  a  road  up  the 
valley  of  the  Drave  4o  Klsgenfurt 


The  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics  and  Greek  Catholics.    Tha 
former  are  under  the  Bishop  of  Agram,  and  the  latter  have  their  own 
bishop,  who  resides  at  Creuts.     The  public  system  of  education  is 
that  of  the  national  schools,  which  are  divided  into  elementary,  headl^ 
and  normaL    There  are  two  gymnasia  at  Agram  aud  Warasdin,  and 
a  superior  academy  or  college  at  Agram,  which  has  also  a  aeminaiy 
of  theology  for  candidates  for  orders  in  the  Roman  Catbolic  and. 
Greek-Catiiolio   Church.      Although   brought    into    more    regular 
discipline  by  the  Austrian  government,  the  Croatians  still  retain 
their  taste  for  war.    Those  who  live  at  some  distance  from  the 
Turkish  frontiers  have  adopted    more  industrious  habits.      Their 
untutored    state   is   accompanied    by  many  traits    of   virtue  and 
generosity,  and  great  fidelity  to  their  sovereign.    Notwithstanding 
their-  revolt  against  Austria  in  1755,  on  account  of  certain  innova* 
tions,  their  despair  was  indescribable  when  they  found  themselveB 
united  to  France  in  1809.    Their  dwellings  are  merely  lam  baroj^ 
without  either  window  or  chimney,  where  the  family  and  toe  swine 
lodge  under  the  same  roof. 

SlavaniOf  the  eastern  part  of  the  crownland,  is  separated  fromliun- 
gary  by  the  Drave  and  the  Danube,  from  Turkey  by  the  Save,  and  it 
has  the  lUova  on  part  of  the  western  frontier  towards  Croati^  The 
territory  thus  bounded  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  province  of  Sla- 
vonia,  and  the  Slavonian  Griinaland,  or  Borderland.  The  provinoe  of 
Slavonia  is  divided  into  the  two  palatinates  of  Posega  and  Essegg  or 
Eezek ;  the  latter  includes  the  former  county  of  Sirmia.  A  chain  of 
high  mountains  coming  from  Croatia  traversee  the  country.  Where 
this  chain  enters  Slavonia  the  valleys  are  narrow,  but  they  gradually 
become  mors  open,  and  form  near  Posega  a  wide  plain  boimded  by 
lofty  mountains,  which  is  called  the  Posega  Yalley ;  but  at  the  eastern 
frontier  of  this  palatinate  the  branches  of  the  mountains  again  join  in 
one  principal  chain,  reaching  the  height  of  ^00  feet,  which  covers  all 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Sirmia.  This  chun  is  coversd 
with  vast  forests.  The  remaining  part  of  Slavonia  consLits  partly  of 
fertile  eminences  planted  with  vines  and  fruit-trees,  and  partly  of 
beautiful  and  extensive  plains.  But  as  many  tracts  of  land  on  the  Save 
and  Drave  are  very  low,  they  are  subject  to  be  frequently  overflowed« 
and  there  are  several  laige  and  small  pieces  of  stsgaant  water  and 
extensive  marshes  near  those  rivers.  Along  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube 
there  are  forests  in  many  plaoes ;  and  the  course  of  the  Save  is  den^lv 
shrouded  with  them.  These  forests  contain  a  vast  quantity  of  exoel> 
lent  oak  timber.  The  country  produces  com  of  all  kinds,  hemp,  flax, 
tobacco,  and  great  quantities  of  liquorice.  There  are  whole  forests  of 
plum-tiees ;  chestnut^  almond,  and  fig-trees  are  likewise  common,  and 
the  white  mulberry  abounds.  Slavonia  is  rich  in  useftd  domestic  ani- 
mals. The  horses  are  smsll,  and  sheep  are  not  numerous.  Of  wild 
animals,  the  bear,  wolf,  fox,  polecat,  and  vulture  are  common.  Swarms 
of  mosquitoes  and  other  troublesome  insects  are  bred  in  the  marshes, 
and  a  long  continuance  of  southerly  winds  sometimes  brings  locustSk 
The  only  minerals  of  which  there  are  considerable  quantities  are  sul- 
phur, limestone,  coal,  salt,  and  iron.  It  may  be  said  that  there  are 
no  manufactures  in  Slavonia.  The  peasant  makes  all  his  farming 
implements — ^his  cart^  his  plough,  &c. ;  and  his  wife  aud  daughters 
weave  cloth  and  knit  stockings  for  the  family.  In  so  fertile  a 
country  sgriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle  are  the  most  profitable 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  The  culture  of  silk  is  flourishing. 
The  quantity  of  wine  produced  is  very  large ;  the  county  of  Sinma, 
where  the  vine  was  plimted  in  the  8rd  century  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
emperor  Probus,  alone  produces  about  6,000,000  gallons  annually. 
The  wines,  both  red  and  whiter  are  spirituous,  and  not  well-fitted  for 
export.  The  exports  are  eom,  tobacco,  spirits  distilled  from  plums, 
raw  silk,  honey,  wax,  Uquorice^  gall-nuts,  nwdder,  raw  hides,  oak 
staves,  hoops,  salt,  oil,  and  fruit ;  oxen  and  swine  are  exported  in  Isj^ge 
numbera  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Austria  and  Turkey.  The  ohief 
imports  are  iron,  salt^  and  oil.  Steamboats  ply  on  the  Drave^  Sav% 
and  Danube. 

The  Croatian  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Slavonian;  it  xeeemblee 
the  Bohemian  and  Moravians  and  bears  a  great  affinity  to  the 
Polish. 

retrajL — ^In  the  palatinate  or  county  of  Agram  the  chief  town  is 
AoRAM,  the  capital  of  the  crownland,  aud  the  residence  of  the  Ban  or 
Yioeroy,  and  of  the  commandant  of  the  Military  Frontier.  CarUtadi, 
or  Earlavta,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kulpa  and  the  Korana,  34  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Agram,  haa  4400  inhabitants.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  further  defended  by  a  baronial  castle.  Besides  the  fortress  there 
is  an  outer  tovm  and  a  suburb.  The  three  roads  to  Fiume,  Segna, 
and  Karlopago  on  the  Adriatio,  and  the  Kulpa,  which  is  navigable  from 
this  town,  facilitate  the  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  crownland. 
Carlstadt  has  an  active  transit-trade,  some  good  public  buildings,  and 
manufactures  of  rosoglio.  At  the  junction  of  the  Kulpa  with  the 
Save  are  the  remaiofe  of  an  old  Roman  town,  Siteia,  now  called  AU- 

In  the  palatinate  or  county  of  Warasdin  the  obief  town  is  Wartudinf 
whioh  stands  about  two  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Drave ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  wslls,  is  well  built^  and  contains  many  fine  edifices, 
among  which  a^  several  ohurohes,  a  synagogue,  county-house,  and  a 
bishop's  palace.  The  town  has  a  gymnasium,  several  schools,  and  a 
population  of  9000.  Good  wins  and  tobaoeo  aie  produeed  in  \hM 
environs. 
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In  the  palatbftte  or  county  of  Kreuti  or  Creuts,  lying  mtt  of  the  two 
preceding,  the  chief  town  is  Oremis,  which  standi  between  the  Longa 
tnd  the  Qlogovnicsa,  feeders  of  the  Save,  SO  miles  K.E.  from  Agram ; 
H  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek-Catholic  bishop,  and  has  above  8000  inhabit- 
ants. Kopremiita,  in  the  Talley  of  the  Drave,  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
has  8200  inhabitants. 

In  the  palatinate  of  Fiume,  formerly  called  the  Litorale,  the  chief 
town  is  Fiume,  the  principal  port  of  the  crownland,  which  is  described 
in  a  separate  article.    [FiuiCE.] 

Of  the  palatinate  or  county  of  Posega,  which  comprises  the  west  of 
Slavonia,  the  chief  town,  Potega,  stands  on  the  Orlawa,  a  feeder  of 
the  Save,  and  has  a  gymnasium,  and  7000  inhabitants.  Tobacco,  silk, 
and  wine  are  the  chief  products  of  the  Poeega  Valley. 

The  palatinate  of  Essegg  includes  the  former  counties  of  Yerovioz 
and  Sirmia.  The  county  of  Yerovioz  occupies  the  nortHem  slope  of 
the  Heka  Mountains,  extending  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Drave  to 
its  junction  witli  the  Danube.  Its  chief  town  is  EmA,  or  .findb,  which 
is  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  [Eszbk.]  Diaccvar,  S.  of  Eszek,  a 
small  place  of  about  8000  inhabitants,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop ;  Vero- 
miez,  or  F«rd'ez0,  in  the  north-west  of  the  province,  is  a  market-town, 
with  a  castle,  and  a  population  of  3200 ;  and  DaUja^  or  DaUyekf  a  village 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  with  about  8000  inhabitants  partlv 
engaged  in  the  sturgeon  fisheries ;  are  the  only  other  places  worth 
mentioning. 

In  the  countv  of  Sirmia,  which  lies  east  of  the  other  two,  and  is 
traversed  by  the  chain  of  hills  that  forms  part  of  the  watershed 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Save,  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  except  in 
the  mountains  south  of  Karlowitz.  It  contains  the  towns  of  Vvkovar, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yuko,  population  6000 ;  lUok,  or  Ujlokf  a  steam- 
pMacket  station  farther  down  the  Danube,  here  a  mile  wide,  popula- 
tion 8500;  Kamenits,  2  miles  from  Peterwardein,  population  about 
2000 ;  Ireg,  in  a  fine  wine  oountiy  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Karlowita 
Mountams,  population  6000 ;  RumOf  6  miles  S.  from  Ireg,  83  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  Belgrade,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Save,  population 
6200. 

A  small  portion  of  Sdavonia  stretches  north  of  the  Danube  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss  to  the  point  where  this  latter  river  is 

J'oined  by  the  Fransens  CanaL  This  dirtrict  is  noticed  under  the 
Lead  MiLrrABT  Frontier.  The  towns  Karlowits,  Peterwardein, 
and  Semlin  will  be  given  also  under  that  head  or  in  separate 
articles. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Croatia  were  the  Pannonians,  after  the 
conquest  of  whom  by  Augustus  it  became  a  province  of  Illyria.  The 
Goths  took  poBwssion  of  it  a.d.  489,  then  the  Avares  or  Abares,  and 
in  640  the  CroaUans,  a  tribe  of  the  Wends  from  Bohemia,  who  were 
anciently  called  Horvather,  Hrovathes  or  Chrobates,  settled  in  it^ 
and  gave  their  names  to  the  country.  They  subdued  the  former 
inhabitants  of  Illyria  and  Noricum,  sad  being  reinforced  by  bodies 
of  their  countrymen,  they  founded  the  Ducl^es  (or  in  their  idiom 
'Zupanies')  of  Carinthis,  Friuli,  Libumia,  or  Croatia  Proper,  Jadra 
in  Dalmatia,  Solavonia,  ftc.  These  small  states  submitted  to  Charle- 
magne, but  they  generally  allied  themselves  with  the  Greek  emperors, 
although  they  continued  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Their  first  arohizupan  of  whom  history  maJies  mention  is 
Crescimer,  who  lived  in  the  10th  century,  and  whose  son,  Dircislav  I., 
took  the  title  of  king  of  Croatia,  which  then  extended  also  over  the 
western  part  of  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia ;  its  capital,  called  Biograd, 
appears  to  have  been  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  according 
to  some  at  the  place  called  by  the  Yenetians  ZaraYecchia;  other 
authorities  fix  upon  the  modem  Biograd,  Belligrad,  or  Bielgrad,  on 
the  small  river  Pliva,  as  its  site.  Towards  the  year  1100  Croatia  was 
incorporated  with  Hungary. 

After  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  it  suffered  greatly  from  the 
incursions-  of  the  Turks,  but  the  Croatians  being  a  warlike  people^ 
ravaged  in  their  turn  the  Ottoman  territories,  and  returned  to  their 
▼illagee  laden  with  spoils.  Croatia  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  together  with  Sclavonia,  Dalmatia,  and  some 
parts  of  Hungary,  was  governed  by  a  special  board  at  Yieona  under 
the  common  titie  of  States  of  Illyria.  More  recently  Croatia  has 
preserved  the  name  only  of  a  kingdom,  having  been  incorporated 
with  Hungary.  Since  the  insurrectionary  movements  ^of  1848 
Croatia  has  been  severed  from  Hungary. 

CROMARTY,  Scotland,  a  parliamentary  burgh,  market-town,  and 
port,  in  the  parish  of  Cromarty,  in  the  united  ooimties  of  Ross  and 
Cromarty,  is  situated  in  67'  41'  N.  lat,  4*  8'  W.  long.,  on  a  low 
peninsula  on  the  south  side  of  the  Frith  of  Cromarty,  near  its  entrance 
from  the  sea;  it  is  about  16  miles  N.E.  from  Dingwall,  the  county 
town,  and  about  180  miles  N.W.  from  Edinburgh.  The  population 
of  Cromarty  in  1851  was  1988. 

Cromarty  was  anciently  a  royal  burgh,  bnt  was  disfranchised  in  1672, 
and  accounted  only  a  burgh  of  barony.  It  now  unites  with  Kirkwall, 
Wick,  Dornoch,  Tain,  and  DingwaU,  in  returning  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  stairs  of  the  burgh  are  managed  by  a 
town  council  consisting  of  six  members.  The  town  is  irregularly  builty 
exhibiting  in  its  older  streets  and  lanes  the  homely  Flemish  style  of 
architecture  characterirtic  of  the  old  towns  of  the  north.  The  chief 
buildings  are  a  plain  parish  church,  a  Gaelic  chapel,  and  a  town-house; 
the  last  a  nubstantial  building  with  a  hall  in  the  upper  story  and  a 


prison  in  the  lower,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  or  dock-tower. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  the  Free  Church  and  the  United 
Presbyterians.  In  the  parish  are  some  remains  of  ancient  chapels. 
The  harbour,  formed  by  a  pier,  is  near  the  extremity  of  the  point  on 
which  the  town  standa  Yeasels  of  400  tons  can  come  up  to  the  quay. 
There  are  a  hempen-cloth  manufactory  and  a  brewery.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  salt  provisions.  Some  of  the  population  are 
engsged  in  the  herring  and  white  fishery.  Ship-building  is  carried 
on.  There  are  a  weekly  corn-market  on  Tuesday,  and  fairs  in  April, 
Aug^ust>  October,  and  November.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Cromarty 
Frith,  and  not  far  from  the  town,  is  Cromarty  Point,  a  headland  on 
which  stands  a  light-house  with  a  Axed  light  The  north  and  south 
headlands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frith  are  known  as  the  '  Sutors  of 
Cromarty.* 

{New  Statiaticdl  Account  of  Scotland.) 

CROMARTYSHIRE.    [Ross  aitd  Chomabtt.] 

CROMER.    [Norfolk.] 

CROMFORD.      rpKBBYSHIBB.] 

CRONSTADT  (K^-onstadt),  a  town,  fortress,  and  port,  in  the  Russian 
government  of  St  Petersburg,  li  built  at  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Cotlin^Ostrof,  an  island  in  that  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  called 
the  Bay  of  Cronstadt  16  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  21  miles 
W.  from  the  city  of  St  Petersburg,  in  59"  59'  46"  N.  lat,  29'  46'  88" 
K  long.,  and  has  in  summer  a  population  of  about  55,000,  including 
the  garrison  and  the  marine.  During  the  winter  months,  from 
November  to  April,  the  port  is  ice-bound  and  nearly  deserted. 
The  island  of  Cotlin-Ostrof,  formerly  called  Ritouzari  by  the 
Finlandera,  is  7  miles  in  length  and  about  1  mile  in  breadth.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  on  an  island  opposite  the  citadel,  lies  the 
•fortress  of  Cronschlott,  built  by  Peter  the  Great  The  passage  between 
this  fortress  and  Cronstadt  is  2000  paces  in  width,  and  has  ample 
depth  for  the  largest  vessels.  Cronstadt  is  the  great  naval  station  of 
the  Russian  fleet  and  the  harbour  of  St  Petersbut^.  All  vessels 
proceeding  to  that  port  are  searched  here,  and  their  cat^goes  sealed, 
and  such  as  are  too  laiige  for  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Upper  Neva 
unload  their  cargoes  at  Cronstadt,  and  transport  them  in  smaller 
craft. 

The  town,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  triangle,  is 
strongly  fortified  on  all  sides.  It  has  three  harbours  lying  to  the 
south  of  the  town,  all  strongly  defended  by  ramparts  and  bastions. 
The  outer  or  military  harbour,  which  is  a  rectangle,  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  a  massive  and  strongly  fortified  mole,,  and  is  capable 
of  containing,  besides  smaller  vessel^  above  35  ships  of  the  line. 
The  middle  harbour  is  intended  for  the  fitting*out  and  repairing  of 
vessels.  The  hulls  are  generally  built  at  St  Petersburg  and  brought 
here  for  equipment  It  contains  the  slips,  a  powder-magaaine,  a 
manufactory  of  pitch,  tar,  ftc.  The  third  and  innermost  harbour, 
which  has  space  for  1000  vessels,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  middle 
harbour,  admits  only  merchantmen,  for  which  there  is  besides  an 
excellent  roadstead  immediately  outside  of  the  port,  which  is 
defended  also  by  the  citadel,  constructed  on  a  rock  in  the  middle 
of  the  Bay  of  Cronstadt  All  these  harbours  are  well  secured,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  freshness  of  the  sea-water  no  vessels  can  be 
preserved  in  them  above  twenty  yean^  They  are  besides  detained 
a  great  part  of  the  year  by  the  ice  in  the  Bay  of  Cronstadt^  which 
usually  prevents  vessels  from  entering  after  November,  or  leaving 
before  the  end  of  April,  or  sometimes  even  later.  Yeesels  are  repaired 
and  built  in  the  large  canal  of  Peter  the  Great^  which  runs  directly 
into  the  town  between  the  middle  and  merchant's  harbour,  and 
receives  ten  large  ships  at  once.  The  basin  is-  2160  feet  long, 
and  26  feet  deep.  It  is  built  with  granite,  and  by  means  of  a  steam- 
engine  c»n  be  laid  dry  in  two  days,  and  filled  again  by  means  of  sluices 
in  six  hours.  Near  it  are  the  various  docks,  in  which  ten  ships  can 
be  repaired  at  once ;  the  foundry,  which  supplies  annually  1200  tons 
of  bombs,  balls,  Ac. ;  the  admiralty  rope-walk ;  tar-works;  and  excellent 
wet-docks.  By  the  new  Catharine  Cijial,  commenced  in  1782,  which 
is  1880  fikthoms  long,  government  vessels  are  enabled  to  take  their 
stores,  munition,  ftc.,  directly  from  the  store-houses.  The  quays  of 
the  canals  and  of  the  three  harbours  are  all  constructed  of  granite  on  a 
very  grand  scale ;  they  were  erected  by  the  emperor  Nicholas.  The 
town  is  very  regularly  built,  and  contains  many  fine,  straight,  and 
well-paved  streets,  and  raveral  public  squares.  The  houses  however, 
with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  government,  are  chiefly  of 
one  story,  and  built  of  wood.  There  are  five  Russian  churches,  one 
Lutheran,  one  Anglican,  and  one  Catholic  church. 

The  Bay  of  Cronstadt  is  shallow,  the  average  depth  hardly  reaching 
12  feet,  and  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  has  not  more  than 
9  feet  upon  it  in  ordinary  times. 

The  city  has  three  gates,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Com« 
mandant  and  Admiralty  quarters,  which  are  subdivided  into  four 
districts.  Between  the  Peter's  and  Catharine  Canal  is  the  old  Italian 
palace  built  by  prince  Menschikof,  who  took  this  island  from  the 
Swedes  in  1703.  It  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  school  for  pilots, 
a  large  establishment^  where  above  800  pupils  are  educated  for  the 
naval  service,  and  20  for  the  merchant  service.  The  naval  hospital 
is  a  large  and  well-regulated  institution,  with  accommodation  for 
2500  patients,  and  a  separate  building  for  officers  of  the  navy. 
Among  other  pubUo  boildinga  may  be  mentioned  the  admiralty, 
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exchftnge,  caoiom-houfle,  baxiacks,  dtib-hotue,  and  the  hoiue  of 
Peter  the  Greftt,  where  he  reeided  for  aome  time :  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  old  oaks,  which  he  is  said  to  hare  planted  with 
hia  own  hands,  there  are  no  remains  of  the  former  garden. 

The  permanent  population  of  Cronsiadt,  exdudve  of  the  garrison, 
the  pupils  of  the  naval  school,  woricmen,  and  sailors,,  perhaps  does 
not  exceed  12,000.  The  inhabitants  deriye  their  chief  support  from 
the  fleets  trade,  and  shipping.  The  town  presents  an  appearance  of 
great  bustle  and  activity  during  the  summer,  but  in  winter  all  is 
dead  and  stagnant.  The  bay  is  then  entirely  frozen,  and  its  surfiiuse 
is  for  six  montiis  traversed  by  great  roads  marked  out  by  signal-posts, 
and  leading  to  the  capital  and  other  places  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

The  town  and  port  were  laid  out  and  the  buildings  far  advanced 
by  Peter  the  Qreat,  who  founded  Cronsiadt  in  1710;  but  it  did  not 
receive  its  present  name  ('  The  Town  of  the  Crown')  until  the  year 
1721.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  are  Fort  Alexander 
and  the  Battery  of  SL  John ;  the  latter  is  bmlt  on  piles. 

CRONSTADT  {Kranttadt),  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same 
name  in  Transylvania.  The  county  lies  immediately  north  of  the 
Carpathians,  which  separate  it  from  Wallaehia,  and  in  watered  by  the 
Alt  and  its  feeder  the  Burze,  whence  the  county  is  also  called  Burzen- 
land.  The  Burzenland  is  in  that  part  of  Tnnsylvania  called  'the 
land  of  the  Saxons ;'  its  surface  is  traversed  by  the  lofty  chain  of  the 
Butschescht^  an  offset  of  the  Carpathians,  which  reaches  in  its  highest 
summit  an  elevation  of  above  8000  feet^  The  climate  is  extremely 
cold  in  winter.  The  valleys  and  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  are 
well  adapted  for  agricultunJ  purposes.  All  sorts  of  com  and  pulse, 
maize,  millet^  flax,  hemp,  fruits,  &&  are  grown.  Among  the  minerals 
are  gold,  silver,  porcelain-clay,  &o.  Game,  fish,  and  oees  abound. 
Homed  cattle  are  very  numerous.  The  mountain  sides  are  clothed 
with  fine  forest  timber.  The  population  is  about  100,000,  composed 
of  descendants  of  German  settlers,  Hungarians,  Wallachs,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  some  KallibassL 

The  capital,  Cronstadt^  the  largest  and  most  populous  town  of 
Transylvania,  is  also  called  Kruhnen,  Kriinne,  and  Krohne,  and  in 
ancient  recoids  Braasd.  It  stands  near  i5*  36'  N.  lat.,  25'  38'  E.  long., 
70  miles  E.N.E.  from  Hermannstadt,  in  a  narrow  valley,  inclosed  by 
mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  1896  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  IB  defended  by  a  strong  castle  on  the  bank  of  the  Farkas.  The 
inner  town,  whidi  has  the  form  of  a  rectangle^  is  well  built,  and 
surrounded  with  towers,  waUs,  and  ditches;  it  contains  about  615 
houses,  and  has  a  population  composed  entirely  of  Saxons  or  their 
descendants.  It  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  when 
it  was  called  Corona.  There  are  three  suburbs,  the  Altstadt,  the 
Bolonnya  or  Brassovia,  and  the  Upper  Town,  or  Bolgir,  which  consists 
of  1500  houses  partly  built  on  hills  amidst  orchards  and  gardens,  and 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Wallachs.  Including  these  suburbs,  Cronstadt 
has  above  8400  houses  and  about  36,000  inhabitants.  The  inner 
town  has  5  gates,  6  principal  streets  which,  are  straight  and  regular, 
and  a  spacious  market-place  with  2  fountains.  Among  the  chief 
buildings  are  the  Protestant  church,  a  striking  edifice  erected  in  1388 
in  the  gothio  style.  It  is  112  paces  long,  59  paces  broad,  supported 
by  22  Tuscan  columns,  and  surmounted  by  a  tower  138  feet  high,  in 
which  is  a  bell  6}  tons  in  weight.  The  Roman  CaUiolic  church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  was  built  in  the  Italian  style  in  1766-82.  The 
remaining,  buildings  of  note  are  the  town-hall,  in  the  market-place, 
with  a  haudsome  tower ;  the  old  Lutheran  churdi  of  St  Bartholomew; 
the  Gymnasium ;  and  the  great  mart^  or  Kauf  haus,  which  was  erected 
in  1545.  This  mart  was  until  lately  the  generalplace  of  rendezvous 
for  German,  Hungarian,  Armenian,  Greek,  Turk,  Wallach,  Jew,  Gipsy, 
and  Bulgarian  tiaders,  who  assembled  here  to  expose  their  goods, 
while  Turkish  money-changers  were  seated  outside  and  around  the 
market-place  for  the  exchange  of  Austrian  and  Turkish  ooini;  but 
the  trade  of  Cronstadt  has  recently  much  declined. 

Cronstadt  contains  a  Luthei-an  gymnasium  with  a  libroiy,  a 
town-hall,  barracks,  two  Greek  and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a 
Calvinistic  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  high  school,  a  military  academy, 
a  normal  school  besides  various  elementary  schools,  two  hoq>itals,  a 
house  of  correction,  and  a  house  of  industry. 

The  inhabitants  manufacture  linens,  cottons,  coarse  woollens, 
stockings,  and  woollen  bobbins.  There  are  a  papermill  and  two  wax- 
bleachiug  grounds.  Cronstadt  was  the  first  place  in  Transylvania 
where  a  paper-mill  and  printing-press  were  established ;  the  earliest 
works  issued  from  the  latter  were  the  'Augsbuig  Coxifesaion*  and 
the  writings  of  Luther. 

Cronstadt  carries  on  a  considerable  transit  trade  in  Austrian  and 
Turkish  produce;  cattle  and  ^rine  from  Wallaehia;  mannfactured 
goods ;  com,  salt,  &a 

CROOKKD  ISLAND.    [Bahamas.] 

CROOM,  county  of  Limerick,  Irelaad,  a  small  town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor- Law  Union  in  the  barony  of  Coshma,  is  situated  on  the  river 
liaigue,  in  52*  32'  N.  lat,  8'  48'  W.  long.,  distant  about  11  miles 
S.S.W.  from  Limerick.  The  total  population  in  1851  was  1867. 
Croom  Poor-Law  Union  contains  20  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
of  88,828  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851,  of  27,209.  The  town  is  vexy 
indent^  and  derives  its  name  from  Croom,  the  Celtic  god  of  thunder. 
There  are  some  Druidical  remains  and  a  ruined  round  tower  in  the 
neighbourhood.    At  Croom  ii  an  old  castle  of  the  Fit^ralds,  which 


furnished  a  branch  of  that  family,  now  represented  by  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  with  their  war-cry  and  motto  '  Croom-a-boo '  (Croom  for 
ever).  This  castle  has  been  partially  repaired,  and  is  now  inhabited. 
Petty-eessions  are  hdd  in  doom.  There  are  here  a  bridewell  and  a 
dispensary.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  3rd,  June  22nd9  September  Isi^ 
and  December  8th. 

CROTON,  or  CROTONA.    [Calabbia.] 

CROWLE.      [LiNOOLKSHIBE.] 
CROWLAND.      [LiKCOLNBHIRB.] 

CROTDON,  Surrey,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Croydon  and  hundred  of  Wallington,  is  situated 
on  the  river  Wandle,  in  51*  22'  N.  lat,  0*'5'  W.  long.,  9  mUes  S.  from 
London  by  road,  and  10  miles  by  the  London  and  Brighton  railway. 
The  population  of  the  town  of  Croydon  in  1851  was  10,260.  The  parish 
is  under  the  management  of  a  Loot!  Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Maidstone  and  diocese  of  Canterbury. 
Chx>ydon  Poor-Law  Union  contains  11  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  83,559  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  81,901. 

The  name  Croydon,  which  in  Domesday  Book  is  Croinedone,  appears 
to  be  derived  from  the  locality  of  the  town  on  the  edge  of  the^kaUc 
{erdc,  chalk,  and  dune,  hill).  The  situation,  from  its  contiguity  to 
the  Banstflftd  Downs,  is  pleasant  and-  healthy.  At  the  Korman 
Conquest  the  manor  of  Croydon,  with  a  royal  palace,  was  given  to 
Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  palace  during  a  long 
period  was  a  chief  residence  of  the  succeeding  primates.  It  was  built 
of  timber,  and  was  in  1278  in  its  original  state.  No  part  of  the  present 
stmciure  is  older  than  the  14th  century,  and  laiige  portions  of  it  were 
rebuilt  by  archbishops  Wake  and  Herring.  In  1780  it  was  sold  and 
became  a  calico  manufactory,  and  the  gardens  were  used  for  bleaching 
grounds;  to  which  use  the  buildings  and  grounds  are  still  applied. 
The  old  chapel  is  now  used  as  a  school  of  industiy  for  girls.  The 
present  summer  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  three 
miles  and  a  half  from  Croydon,  at  the  mansion  in  Addington  Park, 
which  stands  on  the  site  of  a  hunting  seat  of  Henry  YIIL  On  a  hill 
towards  Addington  is  a  cluster  of  twenty-five  tumuli;  and  on  Thunder* 
field  Common  is  a  circular  encampment  inclosing  with  a  donble  moat 
an  area  of  two  acres.  Gold  coins  of  Domitian,  Valentiniai^  and  other 
Roman  emperors  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  town  of  Croydon  consists  of  a  principal  street  about  a  mile  in 
length,  forming  part  <tf  the  main  road  to  Brighton,  the  houses  in 
which  are  rather  neat  and  well  built ;  and  of  an  *  old  town,'  which 
lies  on  the  west  of  the  main  street,  and  consists  of  a  few  narrow 
streets  of  mean  houses.  The  town-hall  and  the  jail  are  commodious 
and  substantial  stone  buildings ;  the  barracks  have  extensive  accom- 
modation for  artillery.  The  parish  church  of  St  John's,  erected  in 
the  15th  century,  is  one  of  the  lai^gest  and  finest  churches  in  the 
county.  It  is  bmlt  of  freestone  and  flinty  with  a  lofty  embattled  tower 
at  the  west  end,  surmounted  with  pinnacles.  The  interior  contains 
several  magnifioent  monuments  of  the  archbishops  there  interred; 
those  9f  Sheldon  and  Whitgift  may  be  especially  noticed.  Two  other 
churches  have  been  receutly  erected.  The  Independents,  Baptists, 
Wesleysn  Methodists,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catiiolics  have  plaoes  of 
worship.  There  are  National,  British,  snd  Infant  schools;  a  literazy 
and  scientific  institution  with  a  library ;  a  dispensary ;  and  a  savings 
bank.  There  are  several  ancient  charitable  foundations,  the  principaU 
of  which  are  the  hospital  or  almshouse  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  built  by 
Archbishop  Whitgilt  in  1596,  and  well  endowed,  for  the  maintenance 
of  34  decayed  housekeepers;  and  a  school  for  girls,  founded  by 
Archbishop  Tennison.  The  East  India  Company's  College  of  Cadets^ 
at  Addisoombe  House  near  C^ydon,  has  14  professors  and  masters^ 
and  about  140  students.  The  summer  assizes  are  held  at  Croydon 
alternately  with  Guildford.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 
Saturday  is  tiie  market^y ;  fairs  are  held  on  July  6th  and  October 
2nd.  The  October  fair  is  noted  for  the  sale  of  walnuts.  Shirley  Park, 
the  residence  of  Lord  Eldon,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Croydon. 

(Manning,  Surrey;  Brayley,  Surrey;  Lysons,  JSnvircnt  qf  London j 
CkmtMiniccUionfrom  Croydon.) 

CRUMLIN.    [AbteiilI 

CRUZ,  SANTA.    [Samta  Cbuz.] 

CRUZ,  VERA.    [Vbba  Cbuz.] 

CSONGRA^,  a  market-town  in  Hungary,  gives  name  to  a  county, 
and  is  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Koros 
and  Thelss,  in  46"*  43'  N.  lat,  20^  9'  K  long.  It  is  well-buUt,  and 
had  in  1845  about  14,000  inhabitants,  who  live  chiefly  on  the 
produoe  of  their  vineyards,  rearing  cattie,  and  trading  with  other 
parts  of  Hungary.  The  old  castle  is  fallen  into  complete  decay.  The 
county  court  is  now  held  at  Szegedin. 

CTE'SIPHON,  a  large  city  of  Assyria,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  18  or  20  miles  from  the  present  Baghdad,  was  the 
winter  residence  of  the  kings  of  Parthia.  (Strabo,  p.  743  e ;  Tacitus, 
'Ann.'  vi.  42.)  They  preferred  Ctesiphon  in  the  winter  on  account 
of  the  mildness  of  the  climate ;  in  summer  they  resided  at  Ecbatana 
or  in  Hyroania.  The  town  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  Vardanes^ 
but  who  he  was  or  when  he  lived  is  unknown.  (Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  xxiiL  20.)  It  was  a  place  of  littie  consequence  however  till 
the  establishment  of  the  Parthian  empire,  and  it  tiien  rose  to  eminence 
on  the  decay  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Seleuceia.  Ammianus 
ascribes  the  embellishment  of  the  city  to  Paoorus,  son  of  Orodea.    It 
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long  remained  »  place  of  conaideFable  importance  especially  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Persian  empire  under  the  SaaBanidn.  Ctesiphon 
was  taken  by  the  emperor  Seyerua,  ▲.d.  198,  and  it  must  then  have 
been  very  large,  for  Sevenis  carried  off  100,000  prisoners  from  it  alone. 
Its  walls  rendered  it  a  strong  place  down  to  the  times  of  Julian  and 
Qallienus.  Its  later  history  is  unknown.  Near  this  place  are  some 
remains,  called  Tak  Ketra,  or  Arch  of  Khosroes,  which  has  been 
described  by  Ives  and  other  travellers,  and  which  it  is  conjectured 
formed  part  of  a  palace  of  one  of  the  Sassanidse.  The  site  of  the 
city  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs  Al  Madain. 

CUBA  is  the  largest  of  the  islands  which  constitute  the  Columbian 
Archipelago,  and  now  the  most  important  colony  of  Spain.  The 
most  eastern  pointy  Cabo  Maysi,  is  in  74°  11'  W.  long.,  and  the  most 
western,  Cabo  San  Antonio,  84*  58'  W.  long.  Cabo  de  Cruz,  the 
most  southern  point,  is  19*  47'  16",  and  Cabo  de  Guanos,  east  of 
Hatanzas,  the  most  northern  point,  23*  9'  27"  N.  lat.  The  length  of 
the  island  from  Cabo  Maysi  to  Cabo  San  Antonio,  along  the  curved 
line,  is  793  miles.  It  is  widest  near  the  meriddan  of  77"*,  where 
between  Punta  Matemello  on  the  northern  coast,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Magdalene,  near  the  Pico  Tarquino,  it  is  1274  miles 
across.  Between  Puerto  Principe  and  the  Havanna,  which  tract 
comprehends  about  four-fifths  of  the  island,  it  is  only  52  miles  wide 
on  an  average.  The  western  extremity  is  still  narrower,  the  isthmus 
between  the  Havanna  and  the  port  of  Batabano  being  only  28  miles 
across.  The  area  of  Cuba  alone  is  42,388  square  miles;  and  the 
islands  which  are  inclosed  within  the  numerous  reefs  that  surround 
it  have  an  area  of  about  1000  square  miles.  The  popiilation  according 
to  the  latest  census,  1841,  was  1,007,624 ;  of  whom  418,291  were 
whites,  88,054  free-coloured  persons  (mixed  races),  10,974  coloured 
slaves,  64,784  free  negroes,  and  425,521  negro  slaves. 

Cocut-line,  Swfactj  Ac. — The  coast-line  of  Cuba  is  above  2000  miles, 
but  hardly  one-third  of  it  is  accessible  to  vessels ;  the  remainder  is 
sun-ounded  by  banks,  reefs,  and  rocks.  The  coast  from  Cabo  de 
Cms  to  Cabo  de  Mays!  is  quite  free  from  danger;  and  that  firom 
Cabo  Maysi  to  Punta  Matemello  has  only  a  few  rocks.  At  Punta 
Matemello  commence  the  numerous  keys  of  the  Old  Bahama  Channel, 
which  extend  for  more  than  800  miles  to  Punta  de  Icacos.  In  this 
part,  or  more  precisely  opposite  the  Cayo  Cms  and  Cayo  Bomano, 
the  Old  Bahama  Channel  is  narrowest,  being  only  from  15  to  20  miles 
across.  Between  the  keys  and  Cuba  is  an  open  sea,  which  may  be 
navigated  by  small  vessels.  From  Punta  de  Icacos  to  Bahia  Honda, 
west  of  Havanna,  the  coast  is  again  free  from  keys  and  rocks.  To 
the  west  of  Bahia  Honda  commences  the  series  of  shoals  and  rocks 
called  Los  Colorados,  which  extend  to  Cabo  San  Antonia  Thence 
to  Punta  de  Piedras  or  Liana  Punta,  the  high  coast  is  free  from 
shoals  and  rocks;  but  the  keys  and  shoals  commence  again  to 
the  west  of  the  Isla  de  Pinos,  and  extend  to  Cabo  de  Cms,  under 
the  names  of  Jardinillos,  Cayo  Breton,  Cayos  de  Las  Doce  Leguas,  and 
Bancos  de  Buena  Esperanza.  Only  the  coast  between  Cochinos  Bay 
and  Puerto  Casilda,  near  Trinidad,  forms  an  exception,  being  free 
from  banks  and  rocks.  In  the  Bay  of  Xagua,  about  30  miles  east  of 
the  Jardinillos,  a  spring  of  fresh-water  is  said  to  rise  in  the  sea  with 
such  force  that  boats  cannot  approach  it  without  danger.  It  is 
visited  by  the  manati.  In  the  sea  between  the  northern  coast  of 
Cuba  and  the  Florida  Reef,  the  Gulf  Stream  commences,  but  here  its 
current  is  not  strong,  and  sometimes  is  hardly  perceptible. 

Only  the  south-eastern  part  of  Cuba,  that  wnlch  lies  between  Cabo 
de  Cruz,  Cabo  Maysi,  and  the  town  of  Holguin,  is  mountainous. 
This  mountain  group  is  called  Sierra  or  MontaAos  del  Cobre  (Snake 
Mountains),  and  probably  in  its  highest  parts  rises  more  than 
7200  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  southern  coast  the  Pico  Tarquino 
also  rises  to  a  considerable  height.  From  the  Pico  Tarquino  group 
a  chain  of  hills  of  moderate  elevation  runs  in  a  west-north-west 
direction,  between  Puerto  Principe  and  Villa  Clara,  approaching  at 
first  nearer  to  the  southern,  but  afterwards  more  to  the  northern 
shore.  To  the  north-west  of  Trinidad  stand  the  Lomas  de  San  Juan, 
which  terminate  in  peaks  and  needles,  and  rise  to  about  1800  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  elevations  of  the  hills  seem  to  decrease  as  we 
advance  westward.  To  the  west  of  the  meridian  of  Matanzas  there 
is  only  one  summit  that  attains  1200  feet.  In  this  part  the  surface 
of  the  island  is  slightly  undulating ;  rising  in  general  only  to  from 
250  to  850  feet  above  the  sea.  Along  the  southern  coast  large  tracts 
of  low  country  occur.  The  whole  space  between  Batabano  and  Xagua 
is  nothing  but  a  low  swamp,  which  extends  three  or  four  miles  inland. 

There  are  no  rivers  of  any  size  or  importance  in  Cuba*  Some  are 
navigable  a  few  miles  inland  for  small  boats ;  others  are  used  for 
irrigating  the  adjacent  fields.  The  internal  traffic,  formerly  greatly 
impeded  by  the  badness  of  the  roads,  has  been  much  facilitated  by 
the  introduction  of  railways,  of  which  there  are  now  nearly  900  miles 
in  operation. 

Oeologieal  Character, — Calcareous  rocks  of  varied  kinds  and  quality 
are  the  prevalent  and  characteristic  formations  of  the  island.  But 
granite  oocurs  in  the  south-eastern  part ;  and  schistose  rocks  occur 
about  the  middle  of  the  northern  coast.  Carboniferous  strata  are 
found  at  the  western  end  of  the  island.  Clays  and  clay-slates  are 
met  with  in  several  places. 

Of  the  metals,  copper  is  that  which  appears  to  be  of  most  value. 
In  the  Eastern  Intendenoiai  where  it  is  now  worked  largely  by 
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English  capitalists,  it  has  hitherto  proved  most  profitable.  The  ore 
has  also  been  found  near  Matanzas,  Cienfuegos,  Villa  Clara,  and 
elsewhere.  Gold  has  been  found  in  the  Sierra  del  Cobre,  and  in 
the  sand  of  many  of  the  mountain  streama  Lead,  said  to  be  rich 
in  silver,  has  also  been  discovei-ed.  Coal  is  worked  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Havanna,  and  occurs  in  some  other  places.  Marble  of  much 
beauty  is  quarried ;  and  crystal,  fiint,  and  clay  of  a  kind  very  service- 
able in  the  arts,  are  obtained. 

CliffuUe,  SoUf  and  Productions. — Cuba  partakes  in  some  measure  of 
the  climate  of  the  temperate  zone,  as  is  proved  by  the  sudden  changes 
of  the  temperature,  in  which  it  in  some  degree  resembles  the 
United  States.  Humboldt  mentions  a  change  of  15  degrees  in  the  course 
of  three  hours.  The  mean  annual  heat  at  the  Havanna  is  77*,  that 
of  the  hottest  month  (July)  84*,  and  that  of  the  coldest  70* :  the 
thermometer  rarely  rises  to  94*,  or  sinks  to  55*.  In  the  interior  of 
the  island  thin  ice  is  formed  after  the  long  prevalence  of  northerly 
winds,  at  places  about  300  feet  above  the  sea.  No  snow  is  ever 
known  to  fall,  either  on  the  Lomas  de  San  Juan,  or  on  the  Sierra  del 
Cobre.  Hailstorms  are  rare;  they  occur  only  once  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  and  always  with  south-south-westerly  winds.  Hurricanes 
are  less  frequent  in  Cuba  than  in  Jamaica  and  the  other  Antillea 
Sometimes  none  occur  for  six  or  eight  years.  They  vent  their  fury 
more  on  the  sea  than  on  the  land,  and  happen,  as  in  Jamaica,  mora 
frequently  on  the  southern  than  on  the  northern  coast  They  ocour 
mostly  in  October,  but  sometimes  in  August  and  September.  But 
Cuba,  though  not  often  experiencing  their  ravages,  is  exposed  to  the 
boisterous  north  winds  (los  nortes),  which  blow  particularly  during 
the  cold  months.  The  division  of  rainy  and  dry  seasons  is  not 
applicable  to  this  island.  No  month  of  the  year  is  free  from 
rain,  but  the  greatest  quantity  falls  during  May,  June,  and  July. 
Earthquakes  frequently  occur. 

The  soil  throughout  the  island  is  mainly  formed  from  the  decom- 
position of  calcareous  rocks,  and  is  generally  of  very  great  fertility. 
The  cereals  of  Europe  are  little  cultivated  in  any  part  of  Cuba,  and  a 

rt  quantity  of  flour  is  consequently  imported  from  the  United  States 
the  consumption  of  the  white  inhabitants.  The  slaves  and 
people  of  colour  live  principally  on  mandioc,  yams,  bananas,  maize, 
rice,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  &a  The  articles  raised  for  consumption 
and  exportation  are  chiefly  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  with  some  cotton, 
cocoa,  and  indisa  Oranges,  lemons,  pine-apples,  and  various  other 
fruits  are  laigely  growxL  As  immense  tracts  are  not  cultivated,  but 
only  used  as  pasture-ground,  the  number  of  cattle  is  very  great, 
it  is  said^ nearly  a  nullion  and  a  half;  hides  form  an  article  of 
exportation,  but  dry  meat  (tasajo)  is  imported  from  Venezuela.  The 
surface  under  cultivation  probably. does  not  exceed  one-twelfth:  the 
uncultivated  part  contains  large  prairies  or  savannas,  on  which  the 
cattle  pasture,  but  the  greatest  part  is  overgrown  with  large  forest- 
trees,  some  of  which  supply  excellent  timber  for  ship-building. 

Commerce. — ^About  1780  the  exportation  of  Cuban  produce  amounted 
to  little  more  than  two  millions  of  Spanish  dollars  in  value.*  In  1842 
the  exports  had  increased  to  upwards  of  26  millions  of  dollars,  and 
the  increase  has  since  been  still  greater.  The  chief  articles  of  export 
are  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  In  1760  the  produce  of  sugar  and 
coffee  together  amounted  to  5  millions  of  pounds :  in  1847  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  exported  alone  amounted  to  575,232,000  lbs.,  and  the 
subsequent  removal  of  the  sugar  duties  in  England  has  greatly  stimu- 
lated this  branch  of  Cuban  commerce.  Of  leaf  and  cut  tobacco  and 
cigars  the  quantity  annually  exported  amounts  to  several  millions 
of  pounda  Of  coffee  the  present  average  exportation  is  upwards  of 
85  millions  of  pounds  annually.  Cotton  is  also  a  considerable  article 
of  export.  The  other  exports  are  molasses^  rum,  cocoa,  mahogany, 
cedar,  hides,  fruit,  &c. 

The  chief  articles  of  importation  are  provisions,  particularly  flour, 
rice  and  maize,  butter  and  cheese,  tasajo  and  hams,  and  salted  fish 
and  cod.  Brandy  and  the  wines  of  Spain,  France,  Portugal,  and 
Gfermany  also  form  a  considerable  branch  of  importation.  As  Cuba 
has  no  manufactures  besides  those  of  sugar  and  cigars,  with  a  amall 
quantity  of  rum,  it  imports  to  a  large  amount  cotton  stuffs,  woollen 
goods,  linens  and  silk  stuffs,  hardware,  mill-work,  and  machinery. 

The  total  amount  of  customs  duties  received  in  1850  was  6,729,685 
dollars ;  in  1851  it  was  8,462,834  dollars. 

Within  the  last  few  years  England  from  holding  but  a  subordinate 
has  risen  to  take  a  leading  share  in  the  commerce  of  Chiba,  or  at  least 
in  its  export  trade ;  America  still  holds  the  first  place  in  the  import 
trade.  Spain  comes  next  to  England  and  the  United  States.  Having 
lost  all  her  colonies  on  the  continent  of  America  she  endeavours  to 
turn  to  advantage  her  possession  of  Cuba,  to  which  she  sends  her 
wines,  oil,  and  fruits.  The  Hanseatio  towns  of  Gfermany  exchange 
their  manufactured  goods  (Unens,  paper,  glass,  &o.)  for  sugar,  coffee, 
and  tobacco.  France  sends  great  quantities  of  wines  and  some 
manufactured  goods ;  and  Italy  sends  oil,  olives,  and  fruits. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Cuba  averages  about  7,O00,0002L ; 
that  of  the  imports  is  generally  somewhat  greater.  The  value  of  the 
imports  into  Cuba  from  the  United  States  in  1853  is  stated  to  have 
been  6,552,582  dollars;  that  of  the  exporU  12,076,408  dollars.  The 
value  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  into  Chiba  in  1851  was 
1,164,1772. ;  in  1652  it  was  1,033,896^  The  chief  English  imports  in 
1851  were : — ^Linen  goods,  869,181/. ;  cotton  gooilj*,  345,54  91. ;  woollen 
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j;oodB,  88,5252. ;  hoaiery,  88,1002. ;  silkB,  19,1682. ;  maohinery,  79,2902.; 
iron  and  ateel  (unwroughi),  66,8262. ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  57,2332. ; 
brass  and  copper  manufactures,  27,2432. ;  earthenware,  23,2552. ;  coal, 
20,0352. ;  beer  and  ale,  14,8492.  The  chief  exports  to  Qreat  Britain 
in  1851  were:— Sugar,  880,885  cwts. ;  molasses,  222,177  owts. ;  rum, 
61,096 gallons;  tobacco  (unmanufactured),  472,769  lbs. ;  manufactured 
tobacco  and  cigars,  278,505  lbs. 

Hayanna  is  by  far  the  most  important  commeroial  town,  liatan- 
zas,  Santisgo,  and  some  other  plaoee  also  carry  on  a  considerabla  export 
and  import  trade. 

Cuba,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  has  no  manufactures  besides 
those  of  dgarB  and  sugar^  which  are  carried  on  upon  an  extremely 
large  scale,  and  of  rum,  wnich  is  prepared  only  to  a  limited  extent 
The  Cuba  cigars,  and  especially  tbose  of  Havanna,  haye  as  is  well 
known  the  highest  value  in  the  market,  and  the  manufacture. employs 
a  very  large  number  of  hands.  We  do  not  however  possess  any 
reliable  details  of  recent  date. 

Divitiofu,  Tovmtf  Jke. — The  island  is  divided  into  three  intendendajiy 
the  titles  of  which  sufficiently  indicate  their  relative  positions ;  they 
are  as  follows  (the  population  of  the  towns  is  that  of  1841) : — 

1.  The  Western  Intendenoia  comprises  an  area  of  above  10,800 
square  miles,  and  contains  mmierous  tobacco,  sug^,  and  coffee  planta- 
tions, and  a  great  deal  of  pasture  land,  on  which  large  quantities  of 
cattle  are  reared.  Besides  the  capital,  Hayanna,  it  contains  the 
towns  of  Ouanabaeoa,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cay  on  which  Havanna 
is  built,  with  about  9000  inhabitants;  and  MatawuUf  or  San  Catrloi  de 
Matanzaa,  which  contained  18,991  inhabitants.  Matansas  is  next  to 
Havanna  the  most  important  commercial  town  in  the  isUmd.  The 
town  is  well  built  and  the  harbour  is  well  dbieltered.  The  sugar 
exported  from  Matansas  averages  nearly  4  million  dollars  in  value. 
Molasses,  rum,  brandy,  and  coffee  are  also  exported.  To  this  inten- 
dencia  belongs  the  Itla  de  lot  P%no$t  900  square  miles  in  extent,  with 
a  mountain  on  it  rising  to  more  than  8000  feet  high.  It  contains  from 
200  to  300  inhabitants ;  fine  forests,  in  which  much  mahogany  is  out ; 
and  valuable  maxble  quarries. 

2.  The  Central  Intendenoia  has  an  area  of  upwards  of  17,100 
square  miles,  has  many  plantations  of  sugar  and  coffee,  and  breeds 
large  herds  of  cattle.  It  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  island, 
especially  about  Santo  Espiritu,  and  has  greaUy  increased  in  population 
and  agriculture  since  the  ports  have  been  opened  to  foreign  eommerccL 
The  most  populous  places  are  inland,  namely,  Sawia  C^ra,  with  6132 
inhabitants,  and  SaiUo  EtpirUu,  with  9484  inhabitants.  The  capital, 
Santa  Maria  de  Puerto  Prineipef  population  24,034,  is  also  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  but  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  by 
means  of  its  port  Nuevitaa.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice  for  all  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America.  There  are  besides, 
on  the  northern  coast  the  harbour  of  San  Juan  de  lo§  JUmediae,  with 
4313  inhabitants;  and  on  the  southern  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  with  1^718 
inhabitants,  and  Femandina  de  Xagua, 

8.  The  Eastern  Intendencia  has  an  area  of  above  14,800  square 
miles :  it  has  a  large  number  of  coffee  and  sugar  plantations,  but 
breeds  much  fewer  cattle  than  either  of  the  other  intendendas. 
Santiago  de  Ouba,  the  ancient  capital,  has  a  good  harbour  and  24,758 
inhabitants.  The  town  is  well  built,  the  houses  are  chiefly  of  stone, 
and  the  streets  are  wide.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  archbishop  and  of  the 
governor  and  authorities  of  the  intendencia,  and  contains  a  cathedral, 
several  churches,  convents  and  schools,  a  college,  and  an  hospital ; 
but  the  public  buildings,  as  well  as  the  dwelling-houses,  were  greatly 
injured  by  a  severe  earthquake  which  occurred  August  20, 1852  and 
several  succeeding  days.  There  are  also  three  other  harbours,  which 
are  much  frequented  by  vessels :  MamganiUo,  north-east  of  the  Cabo 
de  Cruz,  population  3299;  Baracoa,  population  2605,  near  Cabo 
Maysi,  from  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  tobacco  is  exported ; 
and  Oibara,  farther  west  GKbara  is  the  port  of  Holguin,  a  small 
town  in  the  interior. 

Government,  Law$f  Ae, — The  dvil  and  military  government  of  the 
island,  subject  of  course  to  the  authorities  in  Spain,  is  entrusted  to  a 
captain-generaL  In  civil  matters  however  the  eastern  and  centnl 
intendendas  are  presided  over  by  governors,  who  are  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  the  captain-general,  whose  dvil  jurisdiction  is  mainly 
confined  to  the  western  intendencia.  There  are  also  military  chien 
of  the  three  intendendas,  but  they  are  directly  subordinate  to  the 
captain-general.  The  laws  are  administered  by  a  royal  court  ('  real 
audiencia'),  which  has  the  superior  jtuisdiction  in  all  civil  and 
criminal  cases ;  by  provincial  '  ayuntamientos ; '  and  in  the  country 
districts  by  a  kind  of  police  courts. 

The  revenue  averages  upwards  of  12  millions  of  dollars.  About 
three-fifths  of  it  are  derived  from  customs  duties,  which  are  levied  at 
a  fixed  ad-valorem  rate  on  almost  all  utidet  imported,  and  on  the 
principal  articles  exported.  The  remainder  is  derived  from  the  sale 
of  crown4and8,  stamps,  lotteries,  tithes,  licences,  ftc.  The  average 
expenditure  does  not  exceed  8  million  dollars :  the  surplus  receipts 
are  transmitted  to  Spain. 

Religion,  education,  and  morals  are  invariably  spoken  of  by 
travellers  as  being  in  a  very  low  state.  The  church  has  its  prelates, 
and  other  dignitaries,  and  is  supplied  with  an  ample  number  of 
priests,  but  they  appear  to  be  very  generally  capable  of  great  improve- 
ment, both  in  If'aming  and  conduct    There  ara  in  the  island  two 


colleges,  various  Uterary  sodeties,  and  elementary  schools;  bat  these 
last  are  ndther  sufficiently  numerous  nor  well  enough  conducted  to 
be  adequate  to  the  duty  of  instructing  the  juvenile  population. 

The  aborigines  who  inhabited  Cuba  in  the  time  of  Columbus  were 
annihilated  before  the  year  1560,  though  the  Spaniards  setUed  in  this 
island  only  in  1511.  The  present  population  consists  of  whites, 
negroes,  and  mixed  races.  Their  relative  numbers  have  been  already 
given.  For  a  long  period^  Cuba  has  been  notorious  for  the  extent 
to  which  the  traffic  in  sUves  has  been  carried  on  in  its  several 
'  ports.  The  English  government,  after  long  continued  efforts,  at  last 
succeeded,  about  the  middle  of  1858,  in  inducing  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  pledge  itself  to  adopt  measures  for  the  suppresnon  of  the 
slave-trade  in  Cuba;  but  it  would  seem,  if  the  most  recent  accounts 
from  America  (received  March  1854)  are  to  be  depended  upon,  that 
though  the  captain-general  appears  to  be  anxious  for  its  suppression, 
the  trade  is  still  carried  on  with  scarcely  the  pretence  of  an  effiirt 
being  made  by  the  local  govemors  to  check  it 

The  population  is  very  unequally  distributed  over  the  island,  nearly 
four-fifths  of  which  are  very  thinly  inhabited,  especially  the  southern 
coast,  except  the  country  between  Xagua  and  Trinidad,  and  that 
which  \M  east  of  Cabo  de  Cruz ;  there  are  also  large  tracts  in  the  inte- 
rior which  are  only  used  as  pasture-ground,  and  contain  hardly  more 
than  two  individuals  to  a  square  mile.  The  most  populous  portion  is 
between  the  lines  from  Bahia  Honda  to  Batabano,  and  hence  to  Matan- 
sas,  where  nearly  the  half  of  the  whole  population  is  concentrated,  and 
where  perhaps  there  are  70  or  80  persons  to  each  square  mile. 

The  political  importance  of  Cuba  rests  even  more  than  on  its 
extent  and  productions  on  its  position  with  respect  to  the  common 
routes  of  navigation.  This  route  is  marked  out  by  the  trade-winds 
and  the  Qulf  Stream.  Vessels  returning  to  Europe  from  Jamaica, 
or  the  coast  of  South  America,  by  sailing  directly  eastward,  have 
to  contend  against  the  united  force  of  winds  and  currents,  and 
are  scarcely  aSle  to  make  dther  the  Windward  or  Mona  Passage^ 
which  ass  dtuated  respectivdy  at  the  western  and  eastern  extremities 
of  the  Island  of  HaytL  They  are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
doubling  Cabo  San  Antonio  and  proceeding  to  Europe  by  the  Ghilf 
Stream.  Thus  the  possesdon  of  Cuba  gives  an  absolutcoontrol  over 
the  trade  between  Europe  and  all  countries  lying  about  the  Caribbee 
Sea  and  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  and  consequently  a  great  portion  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  maritime  powers  have  for  many  years 
seemed  to  hold  a  tacit  agreement  to  leave  Spain  in  the  possesdon  of 
Cuba,  because,  being  the  least  powerful  of  them  all,  there  could  be  no 
apprehendons  of  any  attempts  on  her  part  to  interrupt  the  free 
navigation  of  these  seas.  An  influential  party  in  the  United  States 
has  however  dedarsd  the  acquidtion  of  Cuba  to  be  a  prominent 
feature  of  its  foreign  policy,  and  to  this  policy  the  present  preddent 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  Inaugural  Speech,  in  1858,  gave  official 
countenance. 

Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  in  1498 ;  in 
1511  the  Spaniards  formed  the  first  settlement :  since  that  time  the 
island  has  remained  in  their  possesdon.  In  1762  the  English  took 
the  Havanna,  but  it  was  restored  to  Spain  by  the  peace  of  1768. 

(Humboldt;  Bamon  de  la  Sagra;  Tumbull ;  Real  Sociedad  Ecanomiea 
de  la  Hahana;  Memoriae;  Parliamentary  Papers,  &c.)    [See  Sup.] 

CUCKFIELD,  Sussex,  .a  maiket-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Cuckfidd,  hundred  of  Buttinghill,  and 
rape  of  Lewes,  is  dtuated  on  the  old  road  between  London  and 
Brighton,  in  51*  0'  N.  lat,  0**  8'  W.  long. ;  18  mUes  N.  from  Brighton, 
88  miles  S.  from  London  by  road,  and  about  40  miles  by  the  London 
and  Brighton  railway.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was 
8196.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lewes  and 
diocese  of  Chichester.  Cuckfield  Poor-Law  Union  contains  15 
parishes  and  townsh^s,  with  an  area  of  59,485  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  15,607. 

Cuckfield  is  a  neat  clean-looking  town.  The  church  is  spadous  and 
handsome,  of  early  English  and  decorated  styles.  It  has  an  embattled 
tower  wiUi  a  lofty  spire,  and  contains  numerous  monuments.  In 
Cuckfield  are  chapels  belonging  to  Independents  and  Baptists ;  also  a 
National  school  and  a  savings  bank.  The  workhouse  has  been 
recently  rebuilt  on  an  enlarged  scale.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday. 
Fairs  for  cattle  and  horses  are  hdd  on  the  Thunday  in  Whitsun-week 
and  September  16th.  Stone  for  building  purposes  is  quarried  near 
Bolmere  and  elsewhere  in  the  parish.  Leigh  Pond,  by  Hurstperpoint^ 
covers  an  area  of  more  than  40  acrea 

(Dallaway,  Suteex;  Horsfield,  Sueeex ;  OommunieaUon  from 
CuckifUld), 

CUDDALO^E,  a  town  in  the  Camatic  province,  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  11  **  44'  N.lat,  79**  50'  E.  long.,  is 
built  on  both  ddes  of  the  Pannair  Biver.  The  houses  on  the  l«ft  bank 
are  modem,  and  many  of  them  handsome.  The  streets  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  called  tiie  Old  Town,  are  many  of  them  spadous, 
and  contain  many  good  reddences. 

Cuddalore  was  taken  from  the  French  by  the  army  undw  Colond 
Coote  in  April,  1760,  and  remained  under  the  government  of  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot  until  April,  1782,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Raja  of 
Mysore,  assisted  by  a  body  of  French  troops.  In  Jime,  1788,  the 
town  was  Attacked  by  a  British  force  under  Qeneral  Stuart,  which 
suffered  great  oss  in  attempts  to  oany  the  place  by  assault    The  last 
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of  these  atUMki^  In  which  the  besiegen  loet  600  men,  ooourred  only 
two  days  before  the  arriyal  of  the  news  of  peace  haying  been  oon- 
eluded  between  Fremoe  and  England  :  this  erent  of  oonrse  pnt  an  end 
to  hostile  operationa.  Cuddalore,  with  the  remainder  of  the  proTince, 
came  into  poeseasion  of  the  EngUeh  by  trea^  in  1801,  and  has  ao 
continued.    [CARirATia] 

(Rennell,  Memoir  ;  Mill,  ffitiory.) 

CUDDAPA'H,  or  Kirpa,  a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit  word  Cripa, 
signifying  mercy.  This  diyision  of  the  Balaghaut  territory,  ceded  to 
the  English  by  the  Nizam  in  1800,  ia  situated  between  13°  and  16* 
N.  lat,  and  between  77**  and  80"*  E.  long.  [Balaorauts.]  Ouddapah 
has  been  constituted  a  coUectorate  by  the  Knglish,  and  contains  seyen 
subdivisions,  namely,  Cuddapah,  Gummum,  Dupaud,  Ghmdicotta, 
Gurrumoondah,  Punganoor,  and  Sidout :  each  of  these  subdivisions 
is  named  after  its  capital  town.  Throughout  this  eollectorate,  salt- 
petre, soda,  and  common  salt  are  found  abundantly,  and  to  this  cause 
it  is  owing  that,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  tho  water  is  generally 
brackish. 

The  town  of  Ouddapah,  in  14*"  82'  N.  lai,  78**  54'  E.  long.,  stands 
507  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Cuddapah,  a  small  stream  which  rises  in  the  hills  to  the  south-east  of 
the  town,  and  is  158  miles  N.W.  from  Madras,  and  220  miles  N.E. 
from  Seringapatam,  travelling  distance.  This  town  was  long  the 
capital  of  an  independent  Patau  state,  and  so  continued  for  some  time 
after  the  destruction  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Decoan.  The  palace  of 
the  former  nabobs  has  been  converted  into  a  court  of  justice  and  a 
prison.  In  the  country  surrounding  the  town  a  considerable  quantity 
of  Bugar  is  made.  The  celebrated  diamond  mines  of  Cuddapah  are 
a\)out  7  miles  north-east  of  the  town,  on  both  sides  of  the  Pennair 
River.  These  mines  have  it  is  said  been  worked  for  several  hundred 
years  with  various  success.  The  places  in  which  diamonds  have 
hitlierto  been  found  consist  either  of  alluvial  soil  or  of  rocks  of  the 
latest  formation.  The  mines  are  pits  of  small  depth.  Dr.  Heyne, 
who  carefully  examined  these  mines^  has  given  in  his  statistical  tracts 
the  following  description  of  one: — "The  uppermost,  or  superficial 
stratum,  consists  of  saud  or  gravel  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of 
loam.  Its  thickness  scarcely  exceeds  a  foot  and  a  half.  Immediately 
under  it  is  a  bed  of  stiff  blueish  or  black  mud,  similar  to  what  are 
seen  in  places  that  have  been  inundated ;  it  is  about  five  feet  thick 
and  contains  no  stones.  The  diamond  bed  comes  next,  and  is  easily 
distiuguished  from  the  incumbent  bed  by  the  great  number  of  large 
rounded  stones  which  it  contains.  It  ia  about  two  feet  or  two  and 
a  half  feet  thick,  and  is  composed  of  large  round  stones,  pebbles,  and 
gravel  connected  together  by  clay."  Tne  contents  of  tiiis  bed  are 
washed  out  and  then  carefully  examined  several  timea  At  first  the 
laiige  stones  are  picked  out;  in  the  subsequent  examinations  the 
smaller  gravel  ia  carefully  turned  over  by  hand,  while  the  persons 
employed  "  watch  for  the  spark  from  the  diamond,  which  invariably 
strikes  the  eye." 

Cumtnum,  the  capital  of  the  subdivision  of  that  name,  ia  in  15"  87' 
N.  lat,  79''  lO'  E.  long.,  56  miles  N.W.  from  Ongole.  Jhtpatui  stands 
in  15"  68'  N.  lat.,  79"  28'  E.  long.  Dupaud  division,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  Gondigam  River,  contains  copper  ore  of  good 
quality.  The  town  and  fort  of  Oandicotta  are  in  14"  51'  K.  lat, 
78"  23'  E.  long.,  43  miles  N.W.  from  the  town  of  Cuddapah.  This 
was  formerly  considered  a  place  of  much  strength ;  it  is  now  of  but 
little  importance.  There  is  a  diamond  mine  in  the  neighbourhood. 
OurrumcondaJi,  near  the  verge  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  is  situated  in 
13"  46'  N.  lat,  78"  84'  E.  long.,  about  130  miles  N.W.  from  Madras. 
The  district  ia  well  watered  by  several  mountain  streams,  and  is  very 
productive.  Punganoor  is  a  fortified  town,  in  18"  21'  N.  lat,  78"  8' 
£.  long.,  47  miles  N.W.  from  Yellore.  Sidout  is  a  fortified  town,  in 
14"  80^  N.  lat,  79"  2' E.  long.,  12  miles  E,  from  Cuddapah.  It  is 
surrounded  by  high  stone  walls  in  good  repair,  within  which  are 
ramparts ;  the  fort  is  commanded  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  hiUs. 
It  was  taken  by  Hyder,  who  carried  away  the  family  of  the  nabob, 
and  placed  them  in  confinement  The  town  has  much  declined  in 
population  since  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  English, 
and  the  removal  of  the  government  offices  to  Cuddapah.  The  entire 
population  of  the  eollectorate  of  Cuddapah  does  not  probably  much 
exceed  one  million.    The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindoos. 

(Rennell,  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Ifinduitan  ;  Heyne,  StcUUtical  Tracts 
on  India  ;  Parliamentary  Papers,) 

CUENCA.    [Castilla-la-Nubva.] 

CUERS.    [Var.] 

CULLEN,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  and  sea-port 
in  the  parish  of  CuUen,  on  the  northern  ooast  of  Banffshire,  in  57"  42' 
N.  lat,  2"  60'  W.  long.,  about  134  miJ«8  W.  from  Banff.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  parliamentary  burgh  in  1851  was  1697,  that  of  the  royal 
burgh  was  3165.  The  town  is  built  on  the  western  acclivity  of  a  hill 
which  slopes  to  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  Bay  of  Cullen.  The  burgh  js  governed  by  1 9  councillors,  including 
a  chief  magistrate,  three  bailies,  and  a  dean  of  guild ;  and  with  Elgin, 
Banff,  Inverury,  Kintore,  and  Peterhead,  returns  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament 

Cullen  consists  of  two  parts,  the  New  Town  which  stands  on  an 
elevation,  and  the  Sea  Town  or  Fish  Town,  which  is  situated  on  the 
shore  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen.    In  New  Town  the  houses 


are  good  and  the  streets  are  regularly  laid  out  and  lighted  with  ga8> 
The  Sea  Town  is  a  collection  of  mean  irregularly  built  houses.  Th<» 
harbour  is  good,  though  the  depth  of  water  at  tJie  pier  head  is  only 
8}  feet  at  neap  tides.  A  few  vessels  belong  to  tiie  port  varying 
from  40  to  100  tons.  Besides  the  pariah  church,  which  is  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  there  is  another  church  of  the  Establishment,  and  a 
Free  church.  The  Cullen  hotel  is  a  large  building,  to  which  are^ 
attached  the  sssembly-room,  a  court  hall,  used  for  the  sheriff  and ' 
Justice  of  Peace  courts,  and  the  council  chamber  of  the  burgh.  One 
third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  The 
deep-sea  fishing  for  cod,  skate,  and  ling  commences  in  February  and 
ends  in  May.  The  June  fishings  are  for  haddocks,  which  are  dried 
into  speldiogs ;  the  herring  fishing  occupies  July  and  August  In 
the  bay  is  a  salmon  fishery.  The  principal  imports  are  coals,  Balt>  and 
staves,  with  barley  for  distillation  at  a  distillery  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
the  exports  are  herrings,  dried  fish,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Boat  building 
is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  There  is  a  parochial  library. 
Cullen  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  by  Robert  the  Bruce,  though 
traditionally  its  corporation  privileges  are  said  to  be  derived  from 
Malcolm  Canmore.  The  town  vras  burned  down  in  1645  by  Montrose. 
The  Earl  of  Seafield  is  landlord  of  the  whole  parish. 

(New  StatisticaX  Account  of  Scotland.) 

CULM,  or  KULM.    [Mabienwbrder.] 

CULMBACH  (Kulmbach),  a  walled  town  In  TTpper  Franconia,  In 
the  north  of  Bavaria,  la  situated  in  a  fertile  and  agreeable  country  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  White  Main,  in  60"  5'  N.  lat,  11"  27'.  E.  long.,  and 
has  about  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  three 
churches,  a  Latin  school,  hospital,  infirmary,  several  breweries, 
potteries,  earthenware  manufactoiy,  tile-works,  tanneries,  &c.  In 
the  neighbourhood  much  potter^s  clay  is  raised ;  and  on  a  mass  of 
rock  close  to  the  town  stands  an  old  castle,  the  Plassenburg,  at  present 
used  as  a  house  of  correction,  the  prisoners  in  which  are  employed  in 
weaving  carpets  and  coarse  woollens,  and  spinning  yam.  The  out- 
works of  the  castle  tfbre  razed  by  tl^e  French  in  1808.  Culmbach  is 
a  station  on  the  railway  from  Niimberg  to  Hof.  It  ia  24  miles 
N.E.  from  Bambei|f  and  about  the  s^me  distance  E.  from  Lichtenfels, 
J>oth  of  which  are  on  the  same  line. 

C0LROSS,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  burgh  in  the  parish  of 
Culross,  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in 
56"  4'  N.  kt,  3"  87'  W.  long.,  28  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Edinburgh, 
and  6  miles  W.  from  Dunfermline.  The  population  in  1851  was  605. 
The  burgh  is  governed  by  two  bailies  and  seven  councillors,  of  whom 
one  is  provost  Culross,  with  Stirling,  Dunfermline,  Inverkeithing,  and 
South  Queensferry,  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 

The  town  consists  of  a  few  irregular  streets,  the  houses  in  which 
are  built  on  the  fetce  of  the  hill  rising  from  the  shore.  At  the  time 
of  its  erection  into  a  royal  buigh  by  James  YI.  (James  I.  of  England},, 
in  1588,  the  town  was  very  prosperous  owing  to  coal-works  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  produce  of  which  was  exported  to  Holland.  The 
manufiskcture  of  '  girdles,'  or  iron  plates,  for  baking  oaten  cakes,  of 
which  Culross  hiid  a  monopoly  by  patent,  was  idao  a  flourishing 
trade,  but  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  cheaper  productions  of  the 
Carron  iron-works.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the 
cotton  and  linen  manufactures.  There  is  a  small  pier  for  fishing  and 
passage  boats,  which  cross  the  Forth  to  BorrovTstonness. 

The  abbey  or  monastery  of  Culross  was  founded  in  1217,  and  con- 
siderable remains  of  it  still  exist  The  former  chapel  of  the  abbey 
now  forms  the  parish  church.  It  is  a  cruciform  building,  with  a 
massive  western  tower,  and  stands  in  a  commanding  situation  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  town.  At  the  east  end  of  the  town  are  the  ruins 
of  St  Mungo's  Chapel,  near  which  it  is  said  the  saint  was  bora. 
Of  the  former  parish  church  some  ruins  still  remain  in  the  parish 
burial-ground.  The  town-house  is  an  old  building.  Culross  parish 
is  separated  from  Perthshire  by  a  part  of  Clackmannanshire,  and  is 
politically  united  to  Clackmannanshire  and  Kinross-shire.  There 
are  two  clergymen  in  the  charge,  which  is  collegiate.  An  endowed 
school  is  in  the  buigh,  in  addition  to  the  burgh  school  and  the  parish 
school. 

CUM^  (K^M^),  an  ancient  town  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  about 
10  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Naples,  which  has  been  long  since  totally  ruined. 
Strabo  describes  it  as  a  joint  colony  from  Chalcis  in  EuboDa  and  from 
Kumd  in  iEolis,  named  after  the  latter  but  always  styled  as  a  colonv- 
of  the  former.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  A  colony  from  Cum»  originally 
founded  Zande,  afterwards  Mcssene,  in  Sicily  (Thucyd.  vi  4),  in  the 
8th  century  B.O.  Cumse  seems  to  have  rapidly  attained  gr^t  wealth 
and  importance  through  its  maritime  trade,  and  at  the  period  of  its 
greatest  prosperity,  about  b.o.  700—500,  it  was  the  first  city  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  and  had  extended  its  sway  over  the  greater  part  of 
Campania.  The  Etruscans  are  said  by  Dionysius  to  have  sent  an 
army  against  Cunuc,  which  however  was  defeated  near  the  banks  of 
the  Vultumus.  Athenseus  (xii.)  describes  from  older  writers  its 
former  splendour  and  the  wealth  of  its  citizens.  According  to  Livy 
(viii.  22),  the  people  of  Palseopolis  (afterwards  Neapolis)  were  also  a 
colony  from  Cumad.  The  story  of  the  Sibylline  books  being  offered 
to  Tarquin,  attributes  them  to  a  Sibyl  or  prophetess  who  at  some 
remoter  period  resided  at  Cumse.  *  The  same  Tarquin  the  Proud,  after 
vain  attempts  to  recover  his  sovereignty,  died  at  Cumas,  where  he  had 
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sought  an  asylum  imder  Aristodemus,  who,  himself  an  exile  from 
Messenia  and  driven  away  l^  the  Laoedkmonians,  had  come  to  Cumss 
and  usurped  the  sovereign  power.  The  city  was  taken  in  B.O.  420  by 
the  Samnitesy  who  pillaged  it»  slew  the  male  inhabitants  or  sold  them 
as  slaves,  and  settled  a  colony  in  the  city.  From  this  time  Cumso 
ceased  to  be  a  Greek  city,  and  became  a  second-rate  Campanian  town. 
At  the  end  of  the  Latin  war  Cnmso  was  included  in  the  general  peace 
with  Capua  and  other  towns  of  Campania*  (Livy,  viiL  14.)  During 
the  second  Punic  war  Cumso  was  still  independent  and  had  its  own 
senate,  which,  instead  of  siding  with  Hanmbal  like  the  Campanians, 
took  part  with  Rome,  and  by  its  timely  information  to  the  consul 
Sempronius  Gracchus  enabled  him  to  surprise  the  Campanians  while 
offering  their  sacrifices,  and  to  kill  a  great  number  of  them.  Upon 
this  Hanmbal  hastened  from  his  camp  on  Mount  Tifate  to  attack 
Cumee,  which  was  defended  by  Gracchus,  who  repulsed  the  Cartha- 
ginians with  great  loss.  (Livy,  zxiiL  36,  37.)  Cumse  gradually  declined 
from  its  former  importance  owing  to  the  superior  attractions  of  Baise. 
Juvenal  ('  Sat.'  8)  speaks  of  it  as  comparatively  depopulated.  Under 
the  empire  Cumss  was  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  red  earthen- 
ware.  It  suffered  afterwards  in  the  wars  between  the  Goths  and 
Nanes,  who  availed  himself  of  the  Sibyl's  grotto  to  undermine  the 
citadel,  without  however  effecting  the  capture  of  the  fortress,  although 
he  destroyed  or  disfigured  the  Sibyl's  abode.  Cumss  was  at  one  time  a 
bishop's  see,  but  the  town  being  completely  destroyed  by  the  Saracens 
at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  centuiy  the  see  was  incorporated  with 
that  of  Kaples.  The  town  lay  partly  on  the  hill  which  is  rocky  and 
steep,  and  partly  on  the  sea-shore.  There  are  the  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre  in  the  plain  towards  the  south.  The  Temple  of  Apollo 
stood  in  the  Acropolis  on  the  hill  which  is  now  called  Rocca  di  Cuma. 
The  ground  ia  here  strewed  with  prostrate  columns,  capitals,  and  fine 
marble  slabs  with  Greek  inscriptions,  half-covered  with  aromatic 
herbs,  wild  flowers,  and  the  leaves  of  the  vine-trees,  which  grow  here 
luxuriantly.  A  farm-house  on  the  hill  is  still  called  the  House  of  the 
Sibyl,  and  the  people  pretend  to  show  her  biths,  which  are  now 
converted  into  wine-presses,  and  her  grotto,  which  is  an  excavation 
in  the  rock  (on  which  the  citadel  of  Cumse  stood)  leading  to  several 
subterraneous  galleries  half-fill6d  with  rubbish,  and  said  to  extend 
as  far  as  Avemo  and  BaisD.  Many  statues  have  been  foimd  in  thif 
neighbourhood.  From  the  summit  of  the  rock  there  is  an  extensive 
view  extending  on  one  side  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  tiie  other  over  the  lakes  of  Fusato,  Licoli,  and  Patria,  and  the 
lowlands  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Gaeta ;  while  to  the  east  the  Mons 
Gaums  separates  it  from  the  coast  of  PozzuoU  and  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
The  plain  is  strewed  with  the  ruins  of  temples,  villas,  baths,  and 
sepulchres.  Many  farm-houses  are  scattered  about,  for  the  country 
is  fertile  though  unwholesome  in  summer.  The  road  from  PozzuoU 
to  CumfB  passes  under  a  fine  arch  or  gateway,  inclosed  between  two 
rocks,  through  which  the  road  has  been  excavated.  This  arch, 
probably  a  work  of  the  Roman  period,  is  now  called  Arco  Felice. 
Petronius  Arbiter,  the  discarded  favourite  of  Nero,  put  himself  to 
death  at  Cumas  in  the  manner  related  by  Tacitus.  {*  Annal.'  xvi.  19.) 
Excavations  made  at  different  periods  have  brought  to  light  numerous 
architectural  fragments,  statues,  and  vases,  many  of  them  of  the  best 
period  of  art  The  Prince  of  Syracuse  has  recently  been  most  assiduous 
m  exploring  the  ground,  and  he  disinterred  many  '  wonders  of  art '  in 
1853.  Among  them  is  mentioned  a  temple  of  Diana,  345  palms  in 
length,  the  architecture  and  embellishments  of  which  are  said  to 
equal  anything  that  remains  of  the  Parthenon.  In  the  same  year 
more  than  150  tombs  of  the  necropolis  of  the  ancient  city  were 
explored,  and  a  variety  of  antiquarian  treasures,  such  as  vases,  rings, 
articles  in  coloured  glass,  &c.,  were  found.  These  interesting  discoveries 
are  described  in  the  correspondence  of  the  'Athenaoum'  for  1853. 

CUMANA.    [Venezuela.] 

CUMANIA,  or  RUMANIA,  Oreat  and  Little,  two  privileged  districts 
in  Hungaiy. 

Great  Rumania  lies  between  47'  and  47'  40'  N.  lat.,  20'  30'  and 
21'  10^  £.  long.,  independently  of  a  small  district  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  KoroB,  and  another  on  the  left  bank  of  the  same  river.  The 
whole  surface  is  a  low  plain,  containing  an  area  of  about  424  square 
miles,  one  half  of  which  is  a  .swampy  bog.  The  upper  part  was 
reclaimed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  construction  of  an  immense  dam 
in  the  year  178G.  Such  portions  of  the  soil  as  admit  of  cultivation 
are  extremely  productive,  and  yield  plentiful  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
melons,  fta  The  meadows  and  pastures  afford  excellent  fodder  and 
hay,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  carried  on  extensively.  The  land  is 
full  of  bulrushes,  which,  with  straw  and  dung,  supply  the  place  of 
fuel.  The  inhabitants  are  a  robust  race,  very  fond  of  rural  pursuits. 
There  are  no  large  landed  proprietoi's,  or  feudal  lords,  as  in  most  parts 
of  Hungary ;  the  people  have  independent  jurisdictions  of  their  own ; 
and  used  to  send  representatives  to  the  Hungarian  Diet  Great 
Cumania  contains  one  market-town  {Kardtzag  Uj  Szdllds,  47'  20' 
N.  lat,  20'  65'  E.  long.,  which  has  about  11,100  inhabitants,  and  is 
a  thriving  mart  for  the  grain,  fruit,  wine,  and  cattle,  which  the 
exuberant  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country  enables  the  people  to 
raise)  and  5  villages. 

Little  Cumania,  situated  south  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Theiaa,  consists  of  two  large  and  three  small  tracts 
of  oountiy.      The  larger  tracts  adjoin  the  county  of  Ceongriid  on 


the  east,  and  tha  counties  of  Bacs  and  Csongrtfd  on  tha  aonth; 
their  northern  boundary  is  the  coimty  of  Pesth :  two  small  tracts  lie 
to  the  east  of  them,  the  one,  next  to  the  county  of  Hevea,  consisting 
of  two  prsedia,  or  privileged  settlements ;  and  the  other,  of  Trffctashiiza, 
with  its  small  territory  and  two  prsedia,  on  the  Danube,  between 
Ratzk^vyand  Bugyi  With  the  exception  of  a  few  sand-hills,  the 
whole  of  Little  Cumania  is  a  complete  leveL  Its  area  is  altogether 
about  1003  square  miles,  and  its  population  about  53,000.  The 
country  is  full  of  swamps  and  sheets  of  water,  but  has  no  ranni^g 
streams.  A  great  part  of  the  surfioMie  is  occupied  by  these  swamps,  or 
with  sand ;  but  the  available  surface  contains  fine  tracts  of  rich  loam, 
and  is  fertile  in  grain.  Besides  grain.  Little  Cumania  produces 
tobacco  and  melons;  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  reared  on  its 
pastures.  The  Palatine  of  Hungary  is  the  immediate  governor  both 
of  Great  and  Little  Cumania ;  the  chiefo  of  districts,  and  justices  of 
circles,  are  subject  to  his  authority.  The  people  of  Little  Cumania 
are  as  independent,  robust  of  make,  and  rich,  as  their  brethren  in 
Great  Cumania.  Little  Cumania  contains  3  market-towns,  5  villages, 
and  37  prssdiik  The  towns  are  ffalat,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ha]sst<i, 
a  large  sheet  of  water,  in  46'  36'  N.  lat,  19'  32^  E.  long.  It  has  a 
population  of  about  10,000,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  grain  and 
wine.  Fdegyhdza,  between  Ketakem^t  and  Szegedin,  has  12,970  inha* 
bitants,  and  is  embellished  with  a  handsome  edifice,  where  the 
Cumanians  have  their  courts  of  justice  and  keep  their  archives.  Near 
this  place  several  Roman  urns  have  been  dug  itp.  There  is  an 
extensive  traffic  here  in  grain,  fruit,  wine,  and  cattlei  Ku»  Seent- 
MUdbe  lies  on  the  Baker,  to  the  south  of  Pesth,  and  has  abont  4300 
inhabitants. 

CUMBER.    [Down.] 

CUMBERLAND,  one  of  the  northern  coimties  of  England,  lies 
between  64'  11'  and  55'  12'  N.  lat,  and  2'  17'  and  3'  37'  W.  long. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Solway  Frith  and  Scotland,  S.  by  Westmore- 
land and  Lancashire,  £!.  by  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  W.  by 
the  Irish  Sea.  The  extreme  length  of  the  county  is  about  74  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  34  miles.  Its  area  is  1565  square  milesw  The 
population  of  Cimiberland  in  1841  was  178,038;  in  1851  it  was 
195,492,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  10  per  cent 

In  consequence  of  the  cultivation  of  extensive  commons  and  waste 
lands,  the  aspect  of  the  county  has  been  completely  changed.  Within 
the  last  sixty  years  more  than  250,000  acres  have  been  inclosed.  Many 
of  the  commons  which  previously  afforded  only  a  scanty  pasturage  to 
a  few  half-starved  sheep  and  cattle,  are  now  covered  with  fertile  corn- 
fields and  profitable  herbage,  and  have  hawthorn  fences,  good  road^ 
and  commcxiious  farm-buildings. 

Swfactf  Hydrography,  and  Comm^miecUionM, — The  east  and  south- 
west parts  of  ^e  county  are  very  mountainous,  rugged,  and  uneven ; 
the  north  and  north-west  parts  are  low  and  flat,  or  gently  undulating. 
Hills,  valleys,  and  ridges  of  elevated  ground  occupy  the  midland 
part  To  a  traveller,  the  mountainous  district  in  the  south-west  is 
the  most  interesting.  This  part  contains  Saddleback,  Skiddaw,  and 
Helvellyn,  and  the  lakes  of  Ullswater,  Thirlmere,  Derwent-water,  and 
Bassenthwaite.  This  magnificent  assemblage  of  lofty  mountains  and 
beautiful  l^es  annually  attracts  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
from  the  continent,  and  from  America.  Several  of  the  other  districts, 
though  not  mountainous,  are  hilly,  and  present  an  endless  variety  of 
landscape;  some  of  the  valleys  are  traversed  by  rivers,  and  afford 
perhaps  a  greater  variety  of  delightful  scenery  than  any  other  county. 
Besides  the  lakes  already  mentioned,  there  are  several  of  smaller  aixe, 
equally  celebrated  for  their  diversified  and  picturesque  scenery.  But- 
termere,  Crummock-water,  Lowes-water,  Eunerdale,  Wast-water,  and 
Devock-lake,  are  frequently  visited  by  travellers  in  their  excursions. 
There  are  also  several  mountain-tarns,  or  small  pieces  of  water,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Over^water,  not  far  from  Uldale ;  Bum-moor-tam, 
at  the  head  of  Miterdale;  Tarn  Wadling,  near  High  Hesket; 
Talkin-tam,  in  the  parish  of  Hayton ;  and  Martin-tarn,  in  that  of 
Wigton. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  principal  lakes  of  Cumber* 
land: — 
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Crummock.  •  . 

Gockeroionth 

1 
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Lowes-water    . 

Cockermouth 

i 

64 

Eunerdale  .  •  . 

Whitehaven 

H 

I 

80 

Wost-water  .  , 

Ravenglass 

s 

4 
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All  the  lakes  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  particularly  with  trout, 
pike,  and  perch.  Ullswater,  Ennerdale,  Crummock,  and  Buttermere 
contain  char.  Tarn  Wadling  produces  some  of  the  finest  carp  in  the 
kingdom.  There  are  sevend  picturesque  waterfalls,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal,  with  their  respective  situations  and 
heights :— 
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Seale  Foree,  near  Battermere 

Barrow  Cascade,  two  miles  from  Keswick  •        •        •    . 

Lowdore  Cascade,  near  Keswick 

Soar  Milk  Force,  near  Buttermcre  •  .  •  •  •  . 
Airey  Force,  Gowbarrow  Park  .••••. 
Nunnery  Cascade,  Croglin        ....... 

The  following  are  the  names  and  altitudes  of  the  principal  moun- 
tains, and  the  districta  in  which  they  are  situated : — 

Feet. 
Scaw.fell  (high  point)  •        .    Eskdale         .        .        .        8166 


Feet. 
190 
121 
100 
90 
80 
60 


Helvellyn        •         •        •         •     •  Keswick  . 

Bkiddaw      •        •        •        •        •  Keswick        • 

Bow.fell Eskdale    .        • 

Croas-fell    .        •        •        •        •  Alston  .        • 

Pillar     .•••••  Wast-water 

Saddlehack  •        •        .        •  Keswick 

Gra8smere.feU         •        .        •    .  Keswick  . 

High  Pike Ilcsket  New  Market 

Black  Comb   •        •        •        .     .  Duddon  Mouth 

Dent  Hill    .         .         .         .         .  Kgremont    ' . 

Scilly  Bank Whitehaven 


8055 
8022 
2911 
2901 
3898 
3787 
2756 
2101 
1919 
1110 
500 


The  offsets  of  the  western  or  Skiddaw  range  of  primitiye  and  tran- 
sition mountains  extend  within  five  miles  of  Carlisle^  and  four  miles 
of  Wigtou.  Those  of  the  secondary  (Cross-fell,  or  Penine  chain)  do 
not  reach  quite  so  far  north  as  Tindale-fell,  near  Brampton. 

The  principal  rivers  in  Cumberland  are  the  Eden,  the  Esk,  the 
Derwent,  and  the  Duddon.  The  Eden  enters  the  county  on  the  south, 
where  it  unites  with  the  Eamont,  runs  to  the  east  of  Penrith,  and 
passes  Kirkoswald,  Armathwaite,  Corby,  Warwick-bridge,  and  Carlisle, 
receiving  in  its  progress  the  Croglin  and  the  Irthing  on  the  right  bank, 
and  the  Peteril  and  the  Calder  on  the  left  bank.  The  Eden  discharges 
itself  into  the  Solway  Frith,  near  Rockliff,  where  it  forms  a  fine 
sestuaiy.  The  scenery  along  the  course  of  the  Eden  in  this  county, 
•which  IS  about  35  miles,  is  very  varied  and  beautiful  The  mansions 
and  pleasure-grounds  of  Skirwith  Abbey,  Eden  Hall,  Nunnery,  Arma- 
thwaite, Low  House,  Corby  CasUe,  Warwick  Hall,  and  Rickerby, 
adorn  its  banks.  The  Esk  enters  Cumberland  from  Scotland,  and 
pajBses  Kirk-Andrews  and  Netherby,  flowing  through  a  beautiful 
▼alley  in  a  south-west  direction  to  Longtown.  After  receiving  the 
Liddell,  which  rises  in  Scotland,  and  for  about  eight  miles  forms  the 
boundary  between  Scotland  and  Cumberland,  and  the  Line,  which  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams  arising  near  Christenbui^h 
Crags,  called  Black  Line  and  White  Line,  it  falls  mto  the  Solway  Frith 
near  Rockliff  Marsh.  Its  course  in  this  county  is  about  10  miles. 
The  DervtaU  takes  its  rise  from  Sparkling-tarn,  among  the  crags  at 
the  head  of  Borrowdale,  passes  through  Styhead-tam,  and  forms  the 
lake  of  Derwent-water,  at  Keswick,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Qreta. 
It  then  pursues  its  course  to  Baraenthwaite  and  Cockermouth.  At 
Bassenthwaite  it  forms  Bassenthwaite-water,  and  at  Cockermouth  it 
receives  the  Cocker.  After  running  about  33  miles  and  passing  many 
pleasant  seats  and  villages,  it  falls  into  the  sea  near  Workington.  The 
Ihtddon  rises  on  Wrynose-fell,  near  the  junction  of  Cumberland  with 
Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  and  in  its  course  to  the  sea  of  about 
20  miles,  forms  the  boundary  between  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 
The  Duddon  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  Duddon  Sands. 

Of  the  smaller  rivers  the  following  may  be  named : — The  Sark  runs 
between  Cumberland  and  Scotland  for  aboulTsiz  miles  near  Solway-moss, 
and  finds  its  way  into  the  Solway  Frith,  The  Wampool  rises  in  Brockle- 
bank-fella,  at  Dockray  joins  the  Wiza,  and  runs  past  Gamblesby  to  the 
sea,  which  it  enters  near  Kirkbride.  The  Waver  has  its  origin  in 
Brooklebank  and  Caldbeck-fells,  and  takes  a  similar  course  to  the 
sostuary.  The  Ellen  rises  from  Caldbeck-fells,  and  enters  the  sea  at 
Haiyport  after  a  course  of  about  18  mile&  The  Nent  rises  in  the 
Bouth-eaatem  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Alston,  and  joins  the  South 
Tyne  near  the  town  of  Alston.  The  South  Tyne  has  its  source  in  a 
swamp  or  bog-ground  about  7  miles  K  by  S.  from  the  summit  of 
Cross-fell,  and  a  little  below  Alston  enters  Northumberland  The 
Tees  rises  in  the  same  swamp,  about  a  mile  from  the  source  of  the 
South  Tyne,  and  for  nearly  four  miles  forms  the  boundary  between 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  The  larger  rivers  abound  with 
salmon,  trout^  brandling,  and  various  other  kinds  of  fish,  and  the 
smaller  streams  with  trout  and  eels.  Salmon-fishing  commences  in 
the  Eden,  January  1st ;  in  the  Solway  Frith  and  Esk,  March  10th :  it 
closes  on  the  25th  of  September  in  all  the  Cumberland  rivers  except 
the  Derwent^  in  which  it  continues  from  the  10th  of  February  to  the 
10th  of  October.  Game,  especially  grouse,  is  sent  in  great  quantities 
to  the  south  of  England. 

The  ship  canal  from  Carlisle  to  the  Solway  Frith  is  the  only  canal 
in  Cumberland.  [Carlisle.]  Two  important  turnpike-roads  cross 
the  ooimty :  one  passes  from  east  to  west  and  the  other  from  south 
to  north ;  the  latter,  one  of  the  principal  roads  between  London  and 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  enters  uie  county  near  Penrith.  It  passes 
through  Carlisle  and  then  through  Longtown  to  Edinburgh ;  previously 
giving  off  a  branch  8  miles  north  of  Carlisle  to  Glasgow,  by  Gretna, 
which  crosses  the  Esk  by  a  cast-iron  bridge.  The  road  from  east  to 
west  extends  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle,  66  miles,  and  from  Carlisle 
to  Whitehaven  41  miles.  A  turnpike-road  extends  from  Brampton  to 
Longtown^  11  miles :  there  is  also  one  from  Keswick  to  AmbleBide^ 


16  miles,  which  passes  through  a  pleasant  and  picturesque  country. 
There  are  several  other  turnpike-roads.  The  Lancashire,  Kendal,  and 
Carlisle  railway  enters  the  county  near  Penrith  and  proceeds  in  a 
northerly  direction  past  Carlisle,  quitting  the  county  at  Springfield, 
about  10  miles  from  Carlisle :  its  total  length  in  Cumberland  is  about 
30  miles.  The  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway  proceeds  eastwurd  from 
Carlisle ;  its  entire  length  in  the  county,  which  it  quits  near  Denton, 
is  about  20  miles.  The  Carlisle  and  Maryport  railway  proceeds  from 
Carlisle  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Maryport,  28  miles,  whence 
it  is  continued  along  the  coast  past  Workington  and  Whitehaven,  by 
the  Whitehaven  and  Fumess  junction  to  Broughton,  38  miles.  From 
Workington  a  branch,  8^  miles  long,  is  carried  on  to  Cockermouth. 

^  Ckology,  Mineralogy,  Ac. — Cumberland  is  situated  in  the  red  marl 
district  which  lines  the  western  base  of  the  great  chain  of  moimtains 
denominated  the  British  Apennines  (the  Back-Bone  of  England), 
extending  from  the  Tweed  into  Derbyshire.  This  district  extends  in 
a  northerly  direction  from  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Cheshire  plain, 
along  the  western  coast  of  Lancashire  into  Cumberland  and  the  south 
of  Dumfriesshire.  White  and  red  sandstone,  but  chiefly  the  latter, 
may  be  found  almost  everywhere  within  the  limite  described.  St 
Bees'  Head  is  entirely  composed  of  new  red-sandstone.  At  White- 
haven the  red  marl  formation  is  seen  reposing  on  the  coal  formation, 
covered  by  the  marl-beds  containing  gypsum  :  the  same  formation  is 
seen  filling  up  the  great  space  between  the  Cumberland  group  of 
mountains  and  the  British  Apennines  at  Cross-felL  At  Newbiggin 
and  Coat-hill,  near  Carlisle,  gypsum  is  found  lying  in  red  ax^gUlaceous 
marl  between  two  strate  of  sandstone :  the  former  quarry  is  much 
wrought,  and  gypsum  is  exported  in  great  quantities  from  Carlisle. 
At  Barrock,  3  miles  to  the  south  of  Newbiggin,  is  a  large  rock  of 
greenstone,  much  used  on  the  public  roads.  A  trap  or  basaltic  rock 
is  also  observed  near  Berrier,  at  the  hill  called  Binsey,  and  also  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Derwent,  near  Cockermouth.  The  primitive  and 
transition  groups  of  the  Cumbrian  mountains  consist  of  granite,  sienite, 
hypersthene,  greenstone,  slate,  old  red-sandstone,  and  mountain  lime- 
stone. A  gray  kind  of  granite  is  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Caldew,  on 
the  north-east  side  of  Skiddaw ;  and  also  in  a  branch  of  the  river 
Greta,  between  Skiddaw  and  Saddleback.  Sienite  is  met  vrith  at 
Irton-fell,  Muncaster-fell,  and  Nether  Wasdale ;  and  hypersthene,  in 
conjunction  with  quartz  and  felspar,  commonly  referred  to  the  class 
of  sienite,  at  Carroiok-felL  A  reddish  felspar  porphyry  is  found  on 
Ambroth-fell  and  on  both  sides  of  St  John's  Vale,  near  Keswick. 
Varieties  of  slate,  intersected  by  dykes  of  trap  or  greenstone,  constitute 
the  great  mass  of  Skiddaw,  Saddleback,  and  the  adjacent  mountains^ 
The  common  stone  of  the  Keswick  district  is  called  blue  rag,  schistic 
earth,  or  whintin.  At  Borrowdale,  Eskdale,  and  Patterdale,  Scaw-feU 
and  Helvellyn,  and  some  adjacent  places,  gray  slate  is  associated  with 
homstone,  amygdaloid,  and  argillaceous  porphyry,  constituting  the 
towering  crags  and  lofty  precipices  of  these  districta  Many  of  the 
oataracte  of  the  lakes  fall  over  rocks  of  this  description.  Quarts 
gamete,  calcareous  spar,  chlorite,  epidote,  and  sometimes  agate,  opal, 
and  chalcedony,  are  found  in  these  rockk  The  old  red-sandstone 
occurs  near  Melmerby.  Metolliferous  limestone,  productive  of  lead 
ores,  abounds  in  the  mountains  of  the  east  and  also  of  the  west  of 
the  county.  Boulderstones,  from  the  granite  rocks  of  Dumfriesshire^ 
occur  in  the  eastern  parte  of  the  coimty ;  and  some  of  the  granite  of 
Caldew  and  of  the  sienite  of  Carrock  is  found  near  Carlisle.  Shap-fell 
boulders  are  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway  Frith ;  and  bomdem 
from  the  sienite  of  Buttermcre  and  Ennerdale.are  met  with  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  county. 

The  minerals  are  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  plumbago,  limestone, 
and  coal.  The  principal  lead-mines  are  situated  at  Alston,  and  are 
almost  exclusivdy  the  property  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  to  which 
institution  they  were  appropriated  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  the 
attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater.  Silver  and  copper  are  found 
in  some  of  the  mines  in  the  same  veins  with  the  lead-ore.  Silver  and 
lead  are  got  in  abundance  at  Greenside  and  Eagle-crag  in  Patterdale. 
Veins  of  lead-ore  have  been  found  and  worked  between  Skiddaw  and 
Saddleback,  in  Buttermcre,  Newlands,  and  Thomthwaite.  There  are 
copper-mines  at  Alston,  Caldbeck,  and  at  Wythbum.  There  is  one 
also  below  the  level  of  Derwent-water,  and  another  in  the  parish  of 
Lowes-water.  Iron-ore  is  raised  in  great  abundance  near  Egremont ; 
the  thickness  of  the  band  of  ore,  which  is  hard  solid  metal,  is  said 
to  be  between  24  and  25  feet  The  quantity  of  iron-ore  shipped 
from  Ulverston  and  Barrow  is  very  great  The  ore  of  this  county 
produces  upwards  of  double  the  quantity  of  metal  that  is  got  fh>m 
iron-ore  in  general  Coal  is  worked  to  a  large  amount  at  White- 
haven, Workington,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Maryport^  whence  it  is 
exported  to  Ireland  and  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  county  also  abounds  in  coal,  particularly  Tindale-fell,  Talkin,  and 
Blenkinsop,  which  produce  the  chief  supply  for  Carlisle,  Brampton, 
Penrith,  and  the  intermediate  countrv.  Some  of  this  coal  is  now 
exported  at  Port  Carlisle  to  Ireland  ana  Scotland.  There  are  collieries 
at  Gilcrux,  Arkleby,  Ooghterside,  Bolton,  and  Hewer-hilL  Limestone 
is  very  abundant  in  many  parte  of  the  county.  In  some  places  it  is 
burnt  in  great  quantities  for  exportation,  particularly  to  tne  west  of 
Scotland.  At  Catlands  the  limestone  is  overlaid  by  the  coal-measures 
on  all  sides.  Plumbago,  or  black-lead,  is  found  in  irregular  masses  in 
a  rook  of  gray  felspar  porphyxy  at  Borrowdale  near  Keswiok.   ▲  littl* 
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oobolt  haa  been  got  at  Kewlaadi,  and  antimonj  near 
Lapia  calaminarifly  amall  quantitiea  of  maaganeae,  galena,  iron  p3rrite8, 
ana  epar  of  various  kinds  and  of  different  colonrs  and  forms  are  found 
in  several  places.  Slate  of  a  pale-blue  colour  and  of  the  finest  quality 
is  plentiful  in  Cumberland,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Keswick  and  Ullswater. 

OlimaU,  SMI,  AgricuUure. — In  consequence  of  the  great  extent  of 
coast  and  the  numerous  high  mountains,  the  climate  is  various.    The 
mountains  and  high  grounds  are  oold  and  piercing ;  the  lower  parts 
are  mild  and  temperate :  the  whole  county  is  exposed  to  wet  and 
variable  weather,  particularly  in  the  autumn,  yet  it  is  healthy,  and 
many  instances  of  longevity  occur.    The  annual  mean  quantity  of 
rain  at  Carlisle  ia  about  30  inches ;   at  Wigton,  34  inches;  at  White- 
haven, 50  inches ;  and  at  Keswick  68  inches.    April  on  an  average  is 
the  driest  month  of  the  year.    July,  August,  September,  and  October 
are  wet  months :  about  twice  as  much  rain  falls  in  each  of  these 
months  as  in  the  month  of  April ;  and  about  one-third  less  rain  falls 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  than  in  the  last  six  months.    The 
soil  of  this  county  varies  much ;  it  often  differs  in  the  same  pariah, 
and  sometimes  even  in  the  same  field.    The  mountainous  districts  are 
bleak  and  barren ;  the  most  prevalent  soil  being  mossy  or  dxy  gravel 
covered  with  heath.    They  are  chiefly  used  as  sheep  pastures  and 
preserves  for  moor-game.     Some  good  land  of  dry  Drown  loam  is 
found  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  sides  of  some  of  the  smaller  moun- 
tains.     On  the  margins  of  the  rivers  is  much  valuable  ground, 
consisting  of  rich  brown  loam.    On  the  coast  the  soil  is  light,  sand  or 
gravel.      The  lowland  country,  extending  from  Carlisle  in  every 
direction  for  many  miles,  is  fertile,  though  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  is  cold  wet  loam  and  black  peat  earth ;  this  land  has  been  much 
improved  by  draining,  which  is  now  carried  to  a  very  great  extent. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  fertile  clayey  loam  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wigton.    Sand  and  light  loam  prevail  near  Brampton,  and  likewise 
near  Penrith.    In  the  west  of  the  cotmty  there  is  some  wet  soil  on  a 
day  bottom,  and  also  some  hazel  mould.    The  subsoil  in  many  places 
is  a  wet  sterile  clay.     The  agriculture  of  the  county  has  improved 
considerably  of  late  years,  and  great  quantities  of  com  and  produce 
of  various  kinds  are  now  exported.    The  chief  exports  are  from  Port 
Carlisle,  Whitehaven,   Workington,  and  Maryport,  and  consist  of 
cattJe,  sheep,  poultry,  grain,  potatoes,  butter,  bacon,  kc     The  land 
being  divided  into  small  &rms,  the  dairies  are  necessarily  on  a  small 
scale,  though  their  produce  is  excellent,  and  bears  a  high  price  in  the 
market    Many  of  the  farms  do  not  exceed  100  acres,  and  some  are 
not  more  than  80  or  50  acres.    They  are  possessed  on  verbal  or  written 
contracts,  or  on  very  short  leases.    There  are  few  farms  let  on  leases 
of  14  or  21  years.      Many  persons,  provincially  called  'lairds,'  or 
'  statesmen,'  occupy  their  own  lands,  which  in  some  instances  have 
passed  for  several  centuries  in  a  regular  line  of  descent  in  the  same 
families.    Some  of  these  persons  have  an  air  of  independence  which 
forms  a  peculiar  trait  in  their  character.    A  small  part  of  the  land,  in 
some  places,  lies  in  open  town  fields,  which  cannot  have  the  benefit 
of  the  common  improvement  in  husbandry.    This  land  usually  lies  in 
ridges  of  variable  width,  upon  which  the  grazing  cattle  that  are  herded 
do  frequent  injuries  to  the  crops.    In  other  places  there  are  certain 
common  lands  that  are  annually  stocked  with  cattle  and  horses,  on  a 
fixed  day,  by  the  owners  or  occupiers.     These  lands  are  always  in 
grass.    In  high  and  mountainous  districts  the  chief  object  of  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers  is  their  sheep  stock,  though  of  late  years 
a  considerable  quantity  of  high-lying  land  has  been  brought  into 
cultivation,  which,  on  account  of  the  steep  declivities,  is  very  laborious. 
In  some  of  these  places  the  climate  is  cold,  the  com  backward,  and 
the  harvest  late.      The  valleys  and  low  groimd  are  cultivated  chiefly 
for  grain,  and  produce  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats ; 
these  are  alternated  with  tumips  and  potatoes  or  fallow.    Some  of  the 
lands  that  are  well  supplied  with  water  are  kept  as  meadows  or 
pastures  for  dairies,  and  for  rearing  and  fattening  cattle. 

Candlemas  ia  the  usual  time  for  entering  upon  farms,  and  the  rents 
are  paid  half-yearly,  in  equal  portions,  at  Lammas  and  Candlemas. 
The  modem  farm-houses  histve  a  handsome  appearance,  being  generally 
built  of  stone,  and  roofed  with  blue  slate.  The  old  farm  buildings 
and  cottages  have  clay  or  mud  walls,  and  are  thatched  wil^  straw. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  cattle  and  sheep.  A  peculiar  breed  of 
aheep,  called  '  Herdwicks,'  from  their  being  farmed  out  to  herds  at  a 
yearly  sum,  ia  met  with  on  the  mountains,  at  the  head  of  the  Duddon 
and  Esk  rivers.  The  ewes  and  wethers  and  many  of  the  tups  are 
polled ;  their  fiices  and  legs  speckled,  and  the  wool  short  and  coarse. 
They  are  lively  and  hardy  little  animals.  The  tups  are  in  great 
request  to  improve  the  hardiness  of  other  flocks.  There  are  several 
agricultural  societies  and  cattle  shows  in  the  county,  which  give  a 
stimulus  to  agriculture,  and  encourage  improvements  in  the  breed  of 
live  stock,  by  distributing  rewards  and  premiums.  At  Carlisle,  White- 
haven, and  Penrith  are  horticultural  and  floral  societies,  which  are 
well  suppoiied,  and  are  of  service  in  exciting  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

Cumberland  fSsrmersare  in  general  temperate,  social,  and  intelligent 
people.  They  are  strong  and  robust,  and  in  their  usual  modes  of  life 
fnigal  and  industrious.  They  rise  early  and  labour  hard.  They  wear 
dugs  and  coai'se  plain  dresses,  take  oatmeal  porridge  to  breakfast,  and 
often  bacon  and  salt  meat  to  dinner.    Their  bread  is  commonly  made 


of  barley,  or  of  barley  and  rye.  In  some  places,  oaten  bread  formed 
into  thin  cakes,  and  '  scons,'  or  unleavened  caJces,  are  chiefly  used. 
Milk,  potatoes,  and  skimmed  milk  cheese  are  universally  consumed. 
Tea,  wheat  bread,  and  animal  food  are  now  fast  superseding  these 
simple  articles  of  diet.  About  60  years  ago  the  farmers  wore  kelt 
cloth,  which  was  of  a  gray  colour  and  home  spun,  and  hence  the  name 
of  '  gray-coats,'  which  the  Cumbrians  received.  Home-spun  clothes 
are  now  only  worn  by  a  few  persons  in  the  mountain  districts.  The 
peasants  pay  great  attention  to  the  education  of  their  children.  In 
some  rural  districts,  where  the  quarter  pay  is  not  adequate  to  support 
the  master,  he  is  allowed  a  '  whittle-gate,'  or  the  privilege  of  dining 
in  rotation  with  the  parents  of  his  pupils— a  custom  which  formerly 
prevailed  also  in  some  places  with  the  poorer  dergy.  Farm-servants 
are  hired  at  Whitsuntide  and  Martinmas,  at  the  fairs  held  in  the  large 
market-towns.  They  stand  in  the  market-places,  and  are  distinguished 
by  having  a  piece  of  straw  or  green  branch  in  their  mouths.  After 
the  hiring  is  over,  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  dedicated  to  mirth  and 
festivity.  Ctmibrian  peasantxy  have  various  festive  meetings,  called 
the  '  kim,'  or  harvest-home,  sheep-shearing,  merry  nights,  and  upshots. 
Bridewains  and  bidden-weddings  are  still  held  in  some  parts  of  the 
coimty.  Wrestling,  running,  and  leaping  are  the  favourite  amusements 
and  athletic  exerdses  of  the  peasantry. 

JOivitUmB,  Towna,  Ac — This  county  is  divided  into  five  wards,  or 
himdreds,  known  by  the  names  of  Allerdole  above  Derwent,  AUerdale 
below  Derwent,  in  the  northem  extremity  of  the  county,  Cumberland, 
Leath,  and  Eskdale  wards.  It  contains  one  city,  Carliblb;  the 
parliamentary  boroughs  of  Cockbrmouth,  and  Whitehaven,  and 
15  market-towns,  namely,  Alston,  Bootlb,  Bbakfton,  Eoremont, 
Harrington,  Hesket-Newmarket,  Ireby,  Keswick,  Kirkoswald, 
LoNOTOWN,  Martport,  Penrith,  Ravenglass,  Wigton,  and  Work- 
ington. Harrington,  Hosket-Newmarket,  Ireby,  Kirkoswald,  and 
Ravenglass  we  notice  here;  the  other  towns  vrill  be  found  under 
their  respective  names. 

Hwrringtcnf  population  of  the  parish  2169  in  1851,  is  a  small 
flourishing  sea-port  about  3  miles  a.  from  Workington.  The  houses 
are  mostly  modem  and  well  built.  The  harbour  is  well  constructed^ 
and  the  trade  steadily  increasing.  Coal  and  lime  are  exported.  In 
the  coal  trade,  which  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  Irish  ports,  upwards 
of  40  vessels  are  employed ;  and  in  the  lime  trade,  wliich  is  chiefly 
carried  on  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Scotland,  there  are  several 
hundred  doops.  Here  are  a  yard  for  ship-building,  a  rope-walk,  and 
a  vitriol  and  copperas  manufactory.  The  parish  church  is  a  plain 
structure  without  a  tower.  There  are  chapels  for  Wedeyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  a  British  school,  and  a  clothing  society.  There 
is  here  a  station  of  the  Whitehaven  Junction  railway.  Iron-stone 
and  fire-clay  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 

ffeihet'Newmarket  is  a  smdl  but  neat  town,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Caldew,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Carlide:  population  of  Cddbeck 
parish,  in  whidi  Hei^et  is  situated,  1667.  The  Wedeyan  Methodists 
and  Quakers  have  places  of  worship.  It  has  a  small  weekly  market 
on  Friday;  and  there  are  several  fairs  which  are  well  attended. 

Irdnff  population  of  the  parish  505  in  1851,  is  16  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Carlisle,  on  the  left  banx  of  the  little  river  Ellen,  which  issues 
from  Over-water  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Maryport  Ireby  is  a  very 
old  town,  having  had  a  market  granted  to  it  600  years  ago.  The 
church  is  small  There  is  a  school  with  a  trifling  endowment  Clea 
Hall,  Whitehall  House,  and  Snittlegarth  are  in  tUs  neighbourhood. 

Kirkowwald,  population  of  the  parish  925,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful 
vde  on  the  small  river  Raven  about  half  a  mile  above  its  junction 
with  the  Eden,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Carlide.  The  church  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Oswald,  the  celebrated  martyr  and  king  of  Northumber- 
land. The  tower,  in  which  are  three  bells,  stands  about  a  furlong 
eastward  from  the  church  on  an  elevated  dte.  Near  the  town  are  the 
remains  of  an  andent  castle  and  a  mansion  cdled  the  College.  The 
town  is  amply  supplied  with  water.  There  are  a  paper-mill,  a  saw- 
mill, a  mill  for  carding  and  spinning  wool,  oom-mills,  a  brewery,  and 
coal-  and  lime-works.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there 
are  great  markets  on  Thursday  before  Whitsuntide  and  August  5th. 

Ravenglati,  population  of  the  parish  of  Muncaster  in  which  it  is 
dtuated  623,  is  a  small  market-town  and  sea-port,  dtuated  along  the 
coast  at  the  confluence  of  the  Esk,  Mite,  and  Irt  There  is  a  fair 
held  here  with  very  singular  customs  and  ceremonies  on  August  5th. 
It  has  a  market  on  Friday,  a  laiige  workhouse,  and  an  endowed  school 
Near  this  place  are  Muncaster  House  and  the  ruins  of  WaUs  Castle. 
Oysters  abound  on  the  coast  between  this  town  and  Beetle.  Raven- 
glass possesses  a  small  coasting  trade,  chiefly  in  com,  timber,  and  coal 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villsges,  with  their 
population  in  1851  and  a  few  other  particulars : — 

Abbey  Holme,  or  Holme  Oultram,  about  6  miles  W.  by  N.  firom 
Wigton,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Waver :  population  of  the  parish 
8212.  The  parish  church  was  formerly  the  chapel  of  a  Cistercian 
monastery,  which  was  founded.by  King  Henry  I.  At  the  west  end  is 
an  elaborate  Norman  doorway.  The  Wedeyan  Methodists  and 
Quakers  have  places  of  worship.  Fairs  are  held  on  October  29th  and 
on  the  Tuesday  before  Whitsuntide.  AUonby  is  on  the  searcoast, 
5  miles  N.E.  from  Mar3rport:  population  of  the  chapelry  749. 
AUonby  is  a  favourite  resort  for  sea-bathing  during  the  season.  The 
village  contains  some  good  houses  and  has  a  neat  appearand.    The 
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hfirring  fishery  formerly  employed  the  inhabitants,  but  is  now  of  little 
oonsequenoe.    There  are  here  a  chapel  of  ease  and  a  place  of  worship 
for  Quakers.  AtpaCria,  about  6  miles  N.E.  from  MaryxK)!! :  population  of 
the  joint  township  of  Aspatria  and  Brayton,  1128.    The  parish  church 
lias  many  interesting  architectural  features.     The  Independents  hare 
a  pJace  of  worship  in  Aspatria.    A  small  market  is  held  on  Thursdays. 
St.  Beet,  a  village  near  the  sea-coast^  about  4  miles  S.  from  White- 
hayen :   population  of  the  township,  971.    The  parish  church  was 
formerly  a  part  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Bega :  the  building  is  cruci- 
form and  has  a  maasiye  tower.    The  nave  only  is  used  for  public 
'worship.    The  chancel  is  occupied  by  the  Clerical  College  and  School 
of  Divinity,  established  in  1816  by  Dr.  lisw,  late  bishop  of  Chester, 
for  the  instruction  of  young  men  intended  for  holy  orders.    Nearly 
1000  clergymen  have  been  educated  at  St.  Bees'  College.    The  number 
ordained  in  1851-52  was  34.    There  were  115  students  attending  the 
college  in  1852.    The  Qrammsr  school,  founded  at  the  close  of  the 
16th  century  by  Archbishop  Grindall,  has  an  income  from  endowment 
of  about  1200/.  a  year.    The  provost  of  Queen's  College,  Ojiord,  hss 
the  appointment  of  the  head  and  second  masterai    There  were  167 
scholars  in  1852.    The  school  has  some  presentations  to  fellowships 
and  scholarships  at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    Brigham,  about 
2i  miles  W.  from  Cockermouth :  population  of  the  township,  446. 
The  parish  is  extensive,  having  as  its  boundaries  the  lakes  of  Bassen- 
thwaite,  Buttermere,  Crummock,  and  Lowes-water,  and  the  river 
Derwent.    The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Bridget,  is  an  ancient 
edifice,  possessing  some  fine  windows;  it  is  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence on  the  left  bank  of  the  Derwent,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  village,  in  a  position  which  commands  an  extensive  prospect. 
BoifowdaU,  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Crosthwaite ;  the  name  is 
also  applied  to  an  extensive  ana  exceedingly  picturesque  district : 
population  of  the  township,  425.     The  celebrated  mines  of  plumbago 
or  black  lead  are  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Borrowd&le,  about 
9  miles  from  Keswick.    Borrowdale  chapel,  which  is  near  Bosthwaite, 
was  rebuilt   and    somewhat    enlarged    about   twenty    years   back. 
Borrowdale  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Fumess.     The  people 
of  the  district  are  chiefly  employed  in  mining  and  sgriculturei    A 
sheep  fair  is  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September.    Bow^nett, 
12^  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Carlisle :  population  of  the  township,  508. 
The  village  is  built  on  a  clifif  on  the  shore  of  the  Sol  way  Frith.    The 
site  of  the  Roman  station  Tunnooelum  was  in  the  parish  of  Bowness ; 
many  coins  and  other  Roman  remains  have  been  foimd  here.  Bowness 
is  much  frequented  by  summer  visiters  for  bathing.    AlUiough  Bow- 
ness is  7  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Solway  Frith,  at  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  Esk  and  Sark,  and  the  distance  to  the  coast  of  Scotland  is 
about  2  miles,  the  sands  are  traversed  at  low  water,  when  travellers 
are  conducted  across  by  guides  between  Bowness  and  Annan  in 
Dumfriesshire ;  at  high  water  the  channel  is  navigable  for  ships  of 
large  burden.    The  pariah  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  is  a  small 
building  of  ancient  date.    There  is  here  a  Free  school  founded  in 
1785.    About  a  mile  £.  from  Bowness,  at  a  place  called  the  Binnacle, 
the  ship    canal    from  the  city  of   Carlisle  opens  into  the  Frith. 
[Cablibls.]    Burgh,  in  the  parish  of  Btbrgh-hy-Sandt,  a  village  about 
6  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Carlisle,  and  about  2  miles  from  Port 
Carlisle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eden :  population  of  the  township,  541. 
The  ship  canal  from  Carlisle  passes  the  village  of  Buigh  on  the  north 
side.      The  parish  church   of   St.  Michael  is  an  ancient  building, 
constructed  evidently  for  purposes  of  defence  as  well  as  of  worship. 
Buttermeref  a  small  village  in  the  parish  of  Brigham,  about  8  miles 
S.W.     from     Keswick,     situated    between    Buttermere-water   and 
Crummock-water :   population   of  the  chapelry  of  Buttermere,  78. 
The    village    consists  of   a  few  small   cottages    and    farm-houses. 
The  chapel  is  a  small  building  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev. 
Yaughan  Thomas.      The  chapel  which  formerly  occupied  the  same 
site  was  of  very  diminutive  size,  probably  the  smallest  chapel  in 
England.    Buttermere-water  or  lake  attracts  many  visitors  on  account 
of  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  lake  itself  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
surrounding  scenery.    Caldbeck,  12  miles  S.S.W.  from  Carlisle :  popu- 
lation of  Uie  pariah,   1667.     The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Kentigem,  was  repaired  in  1818 ;  the  date  of  its  erection  is  said  to  be 
.1112.    The  Independents  and  Quakers  have  plaoee  of  worship.    Cald- 
beck possesses  a  woollen  manufactory  for  blankets,  flannels,  duffles, 
and  stocking-yams ;  a  fulling-mill,  tile-woxks,  bleach  and  dye-works, 
and  a  brewery.    About  three  miles  south  from  the  village  are  lead- 
mines.   Colder  Bridge,  10  miles  S.S.W.  from  Whitehaven :  population 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Bridget  Beckermet^  664.    The  village,  which  is 
situated  on  elevated  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Calder,  is  much 
visited  on  account  of  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Calder  Abbey,  which 
stand  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  above  the  village. 
The  abbey  was  founded  in  the  12th  century  for  monks  of  the  Cister- 
cian order.    Part  of  the  abbey  church  remains,  with  a  tower  supported 
on  pillars,  from  which  spring  beautiful  pointed  arches.    JkUtUm,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Caldew,  about  4  miles  S.S. W.  from  Carlisle : 
population  of  the  township,  1022.   A  small  market  is  held  here.    The 
parish  churoh,  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  was  rebuilt  about  a  century 
ago  :  there  are  two  Free  schools.    Rose  Castle^  an  ancient  building, 
a  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the 
principal  episcopal  residence  from  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century, 
has  received  a  thorough  remodelling  at  the  hands  of  the  present 


bishop.  Water-power  is  applied  from  the  Caldew  to  work  several 
cotton-mills,  a  flax-mill,  and  a  flour-milL  There  is  a  manufactory  of 
agricultural  implements.  Dearham,  about  2  miles  £.  from  Maryport : 
population  of  the  township,  1209.  Coal  is  extensively  raised  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  there  is  an  earthenware  manufactory.  The 
church  has  an  ancient  font  with  curious  carvings.  The  churchyard 
contains  a  sculptured  cross  of  considerable  antiquity.  Bgremont, 
population  of  the  parish  2049,  about  6  miles  S.S.E.  from  Whitehaven,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehen,  the  stream  flowing  from 
Ennerdale  Lake.  The  parish  church  is  an  ancient  structure,  with  a 
low  tower.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  place  of  worship.  There 
is  a  National  school.  The  ruins  of  Egremont  Castle,  a  fortress  erected 
in  the  12th  century,  stand  on  an  eminence  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town.  Egremont  sent  members  to  Parliament  in  the  time  of  Edward  L, 
but  the  expense  of  paying  their  representatives  being  too  great  for 
the  town,  the  privilege  was,  on  petition,  taken  away.  A  small  market 
is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  fairs  in  February,  May,  and  Sep« 
tember.  Bllenborough,  about  a  mile  S.E.  from  Maryport :  population 
of  the  joint  township  of  Ellenborough  and  Ewanrigg,  969.  This  place 
was  the  site  of  an  important  Roman  station  named  Olanaventa.  Many 
Roman  remains,  including  altars  and  inscribed  tablets,  have  been 
found  here.  The  Free  school  is  under  the  superintendence  of  trustees. 
QarrigiU,  in  thd  parish  of  Alston,  neai*  the  eastern  border  of  the 
county,  adjoining  the  coimty  of  Durham,  population  of  the  chapelry 
1443,  is  situated  near  the  river  Tyne,  a  few  miles  from  its  source,  and 
is  distant  about  27  miles  E.S.E.  from  Carlisle.  The  Independents 
and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of  worship. 
Oarrigill  is  conjointly  with  Alstov  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union. 
Qorfoi'th,  about  5  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Ravenglass :  population  of  the 
parish,  1116.  The  village  is  of  considerable  sise^  but  ratner  irregularly 
built.  The  parish  churoh  is  a  small  but  neat  building.  The  churoh' 
yard  contains  a  stone  column,  which  was  formerly  surmounted  by  a 
cross.  Cattle  fairs  are  held  here  on  April  25  th  and  October  18th. 
Oreystoke,  about  18  miles  N.  from  Carlisle :  population  of  the  town- 
ship, 345.  A  few  broken  towers  are  all  that  remain  of  the  ancient 
castle ;  the  present  castle  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  was  improved  by  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk:  around  the 
castle  is  an  extensive  park,  stocked  with  deer.  The  parish  church  is 
a  spacious  edifice  of  the  decorated  style.  In  the  parish  are  collieries 
and  slate  quarries,  ffesket,  9  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Carlisle ;  High  and 
Low  Hesket  form  one  township,  the  population  of  which  was  806. 
The  parish  churoh,  which  was  repaired  in  1760,  is  a  commodious 
edifice.  There  is  an  Endowed  school,  which  had  80  scholars  in  1852. 
Qtuuries  of  gypsum  are  worked  to  a  considerable  extent  In  this 
parish  the  Court  of  Ingle  wood  Forest  for  the  disposal  of  manorial 
ousiness  is  annually  held  on  St.  Barnabas  Day  under  a  thorn-tree  by 
the  road  side.  MiUom,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Duddon,  6  miles  S.  by 
£.  from  Bootle,  population  of  the  townships  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Millom,  980,  was  formerly  a  market-town ;  it  is  now  a  place  of  no 
consequence.  There  is  here  a  small  fisheiy,  and  there  are  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  churoh  is  ancient,  and  contains  some  curious 
monuments.  The  remains  of  a  castle  are  used  as  a  farm-house. 
Nenihead,  4  4  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Alston,  population  of  the  chapelry, 
1964,  is  a  somewhat  busy  place ;  it  has  a  small  customary  market  on 
Thursday.  The  church,  a  handsome  building,  of  which  ail  the  seats 
except  SIX  are  free,  was  erected  by  subscription  in  1845.  There  is  a 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel.  The  market-house  is  a  convenient  struc- 
ture with  a  clock  tower.  The  London  Lead  Mining  Company  have 
extensive  smelting-works  here :  they  maintain  a  surgeon  for  their 
workmen  and  miners,  and  have  founded  a  school  for  the  education  of 
the  miners'  children.  Seaton,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  N.  from  Work- 
ington, population  of  the  township  835,  is  a  thriving  place  owing  to 
extensive  iron-works  and  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some 
remains  of  an  old  fortress  are  standing,  which  are  known  as  Burrow 
W&Us.  Sebergham,  10  miles  S.  from  Carlisle,  population  of  the  parish 
855,  is  a  picturesque  little  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Caldew, 
which  is  hero  crossed  by  a  bridge.  The  chmrch  is  small  but  rather 
handsome.  In  the  parish  are  extensive  coal-mines  and  limestone- 
quarries.  Wetheral,  4  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Carlisle,  population  of  the 
township  635.  There  ape  hero  the  remains  of  a  Benedictine  monastery. 
The  church  is  a  rather  superior  building  of  the  perpendicular  style. 
In  the  parish  are  mills  for  cotton  spinning  and  the  manufacture  of 
checks  and  ginghams.  The  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway  has  a 
station  at  WetheraL 

Divieiant  for  EccUtiaaical  and  Legal  Purposes. — The  whole  of  the 
county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  with  the  exception  of  the  ward  of 
Allerdale-above-Derwent  in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  and  the  parish  of 
Alston  in  that  of  Durham.  There  are  8  deaneries,  Carlisle,  Penrith, 
and  Wigton ;  1  archdeaconry ;  104  parishes ;  41  rectories ;  28  vicar- 
ages; and  59  perpetual  curacies  and  chapelries.  According  to  the 
'  Census  of  Religious  Worship '  taken  in  1851,  it  appears  that  there 
were  then  in  the  county  389  places  of  worship,  of  which  161  belonged 
to  the  Churoh  of  England,  96  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists^'  24  to 
Independents,  23  to  Primitive  Methodists,  20  to  Quakers,  17  to  the 
Wesleyan  Association,  17  to  Scotdi  Presbyterians,  9  to  Baptists,  8  to 
lUman  Catholics,  and  14  to  smaller  bodies.  The  number  of  sittings 
provided  in  all  was  101,608.  By  the  Pooi^Law  Commissioners 
Cumberland  is  divided  into  9  Unions  :  Alston  with  Oarrigill  Dootl^ 
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Brampion,  Carliale,  Cockermonth,  LongtowD,  PeDritb,  Wliitehaven, 
and  WigtoD.  These  Unions  include  200  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  838,864  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  194,935. 

Cumberland  is  comprehended  in  the  province  of  York,  and  in  the 
northern  circuit.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Carlisle  twice  a  year.  The 
Midsummer  and  Christmas  quarter^sesrions  are  held  at  Carlisle,  and 
the  Easter  and  Michaelmas  sessions  at  Cockermouth.  County  courts 
are  held  at  Alston,  Carlisle,  Cockermouth,  Keswick,  Penrith,  Whlte- 
bayen,  and  Wigton.  The  county  returns  four  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament ;  two  for  the  eastern  and  two  for  the  western  division. 
Carlisle  sends  two  members,  the  borough  of  Cockermouth  two,  and 
Whitehaven  onCi 

Hutory  and  AtUiqmties. — ^The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Cumberland 
of  whom  we  have  any  account  were  the  Brigantes,  a  bold  and  warlike 
people,  conquered  by  the  Romans  about  a.d.  121,  when  the  famous 
Roman  or  Picts'  WaU  was  erected  by  Hadrian,  to  prevent  the  ravages 
of  the  Caledonians,  who  bore  an  inveterate  hatred  to  the  Romans. 
[Britannia.]  This  barrier  was  formed  of  earth,  and  connected  a 
chain  of  forts  erected  by  Agricola  in  78:  being  found  insufficient, 
Severus,  in  210,  built  one  of  stone,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne 
to  the  Solway  Frith.  The  last  was  strengthened  by  an  outward 
ditch,  and  guarded  by  towers  and  a  chain  of  forts  and  stations. 
Remains  of  both  walls,  but  particularly  of  that  of  Severus,  may  still 
be  traced  in  several  places.  At  a  very  early  period  the  iiiJiabitants, 
who  were  the  true  and  genuine  Britons,  were  called  Cumbri :  and 
hence  probably  the  name  of  the  district,  Cumberland.  In  almost 
every  part  of  the  county  are  remains  of  British  and  Roman  anti- 
quities. About  three  miles  from  Kirkoswald  is  a  Druidical  temple, 
consisting  of  a  circle  of  67,  or  according  to  some  accoimts  72,  imhewn 
stones,  called  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters.  Another  and  more 
entire  circle  of  48  rude  stones  is  situated  a  mile  and  a  half  south- 
east of  Keswick.  This  county  has  been  a  perfect  magazine  of  Roman 
antiquities.  The  remains  of  Roman  garrisons  or  stations  are  still 
distinctly  observable  at  Maryport,  Old  Carlisle,  Old  Penrith,  and 
Bewcastle.  Several  altars,  inscriptions,  coins,  instruments,  utensils, 
kc.  have  been  discovered  at  these  placea  After  the  retreat  of  the 
Romans,  the  country  was  laid  waste  and  the  city  of  Carlisle  reduced 
to  a  complete  state  of  ruin  by  the  Scots  and  Picta.  The  country 
had  also  to  endure  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  During  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy  it  was  joined  to  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  but 
was  governed  by  its  own  chieftain  under  what  was  called  the  Danish 
law,  until  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  945  Cumberland  was  granted 
to  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  scene  of 
war  and  bloodshed  between  the  two  crowns,  being  sometimes  under 
the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  England  and  sometimes  under  that  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland.  At  the  tune  of  the  Conquest  the  county  was 
in  such  a  state  of  poverty  and  desolation  that  it  was  not  rated  in 
the  Domesday  Book,  William  the  Conqueror  having  remitted  all  its 
taxes.  Walter,  one  of  his  cotmtrymen,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
priory  at  Carlisle,  which  was  afterwards  converted  into  an  episcopal 
see.  In  1237  Cumberland  was  finally  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
England  bv  Henry  III.  at  a  conference  held  at  York;  but  the  feuds 
between  tne  two  kingdoms  continued  for  more  than  three  centuries 
afterwards,  and  this  county,  situated  on  the  borders,  and  containing 
the  '  debateable  land,'  was  often  the  scene  of  contention,  rapine,  and 
bloodshed.  In  1307  Edward  L  died,  on  an  expedition  towards 
Scotland,  at  Burgh  Marsh,  near  Carlisle,  where  a  monument  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory.  The  inhabitants  of  the  county  at  various 
times  suffered  many  cruelties  and  deprivations,  had  several  towns 
burnt  and  monasteries  destroved,  and  were  not  relieved  from  hostile 
attacks  and  inroads  until  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  by  the 
succession  of  James  I.  Even  after  this  time,  outrages  and  robberies 
were  frequently  committed.  During  the  civil  war  between  King 
Charles  and  his  Parliament,  and  also  during  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
Carlisle  was  besieged,  and  the  inhabitants  were  much  harassed  and 
distressed.  This  county  was  the  scene  of  hostilities  in  the  rebellion 
of  1715 ;  and  again  in  1745,  when  Carlisle  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Charles  Stuart  and  his  followers,  and  was  retaken  by  the  king's 
forces  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

There  were  formerly  several  monasteries  and  ancient  hospitals  in 
Cumberland.  The  Augustine  monks  had  a  priory  at  Lanercost  and 
another  at  Carlisle.  The  Benedictines  had  priories  at  Wetheral, 
St  Bees,  and  Seaton.  The  Cistercians  had  an  abbey  at  Holme 
Cultram  and  another  at  Calder.  There  was  a  convent  of  Cray 
friars  at  Penrith ;  one  of  Black  friars  and  another  of  Cray  friars 
at  Carlisle.  There  were  religious  houses  of  ancient  foundation  a;k 
Carlisle,  St.  Bees,  and  Dacre.  A  nunnery  is  said  to  have  been 
foimded  at  Carlisle  by  David,  king^f  Scotland,  at  which  place  there 
was  an  hospital  for  thirteen  lepers,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  At 
Wigton,  an  hospital  and  free  chapel  were  dedicated  to  St  Leonard. 
Man^  of  the  old  churches  exhibit  remains  of  the  Norman  and  early 
gothic  architecture.  Specimens  of  the  Norman  style  may  be  seen  in 
the  churches  of  Aspatria,  Torpenhow,  and  Kirklmton ;  and  of  the 
pointed  gothic  in  the  abbeys  of  Lanercost  and  Holme  Cultram.  The 
west  end  of  the  last-mentioned  abbey  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  later 
perpendicular  style.  The  churches  of  Bui^gh-by-Sands,  Newton 
^rlosh,  and    Great  Salkeld  have   strongly-fortified    towers,  which 

^bablj  served  as  places  of  refuge  for.  the  inhabitRUtu  of  these 


villages  in  the.  time'  of  an  invasion.  Cockermouth  church,  one  of 
the  finest  churches  in  the  county,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  on  the  night 
of  Friday,  Nov.  15lh,  1850,  but  haa  since  been  replaced  by  a  neat 
and  commodious  building,  erected  by  subscription.  In  1851  the 
county  possessed  seven  savings  banks,  at  Alston,  Carlisle,  Cocker- 
mouth, Keswick,  Maryport,  Whitehaven,  and  Workington.  The 
total  amount  owing  to  depositora  on  the  20th  of  November,  1851, 
was  280,7752.  168. 

CUBiBRAE,  or  CUMBRAT,  Btg  or  Gfreat,  Buteshire,  Scotland,  an 
island  and  parish  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  about  84  miles  in  length 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  2  miles  in  breadth,  fr^m  10  to  11  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  containing  about  5120  acres.  It  lies  between  55"  45' 
and  55"  49'  N.  lat,  4"  52'  and  V  56'  W.  long.,  4  miles  E.  from  the 
Island  of  Bute  and  2  miles  W.  firom  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  The 
population  in  1851  was  1266. 

The  name  Cumbrae,  derived  fh)m  the  Gkelic,  signifies  a  steep  coast 
rising  from  the  sea,  an  appearance  which  the  island  may  at  one  time 
have  presented,  though  the  level  of  the  ocean  having  sunk,  the  sea 
has  now  left  a  flat  space  along  the  whole  shore  to  the  base  of  a  range 
of  hiUs  which  run  from  south  to  north,  and  extend  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  island,  reaching  about  the  middle  an  elevation  of  500 
feet  The  shore  is  in  some  places  sandy,  in  others  gravelly  and 
clayey,  but  in  general  it  is  rocky.  The  temperature  of  the  island  is 
mild ;  the  prevalent  winds  are  from  the  south  and  west,  and  are 
fr^uently  accompanied  by  rain ;  the  north  and  east  winds  are  cold, 
but  the  cold  is  rarely  severe  or  of  long  continuance.  The  brown 
whinstone  forms  the  base  of  the  hills,  and  is  used  for  miJdng  the 
roads.  Freestone  is  quarried  in  abundance.  The  beds  of  this  stone 
are  generally  intersected  by  the  whin.  Limestone  is  found  in  consi- 
derable quantities.  The  soil  along  the  shore  is  light  and  aandy.  In 
the  valleys  it  is  a  rich  black  loam,  bedded  on  clay,  and  producing 
good  crops,  while  on  the  high  grounds  and  hills  it  is  light  and  thin, 
and  covered  with  heath.  There  is  not  much  wood  on  the  ialand. 
Three-fifths  of  the  soil  is  imder  cultivation.  Tlie  island  abounds 
with  excellent  spring  water. 

The  island  of  Cumbrae  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Glasgow  and  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  Lord  Glasgow  holding  about  two-thirds  of  the  soil. 
The  land  is  divided  into  laige  farms,  the  houses  and  buildings  of 
which  are  generally  good.  Grain  of  aXL  kinds  is  raised,  though  tlie 
pasturage  of  black  cattle  and  sheep  is  the  principal  agricultural 
employment 

The  village  of  MtUpoH  is  situated  in  the  south-east  oomer  of  the 
island,  in  55"  46'  N.  lat,  4"  54'  W.  long.  It  is  much  resorted  to  in 
summer  for  sea-bathing.  There  is  an  excellent  harbour,  capable  of 
affording  complete  protection  from  eveiy  storm  to  a  large  number 
of  vessela  A  fine  pier  was  erected  several  years  ago  by  Lord  Buta 
The  inhabitants  or  the  village  are  occupied  in  weaving.  There 
is  daily  steam  communication  between  Millport  and  Glasgow,  Ayr, 
and  the  various  towns  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  a  ferry  at  all  times 
from  the  island  to  the  Ayrshire  coast  Several  small  vessels,  chiefly 
sloops,  fr^m  15  tons  to  50  tons  burden,  belong  to  the  harbour. 
Besides  the  parish  church  the  village  contains  a  Free  church,  a 
parochial  libraiy,  a  friendly  society,  and  a  savings  bank.  There  is 
another  small  village  on  the  island  called  Newton. 

{New  StatiiUcal  Accouni  of  Scotland,) 

CUMNER.      rBlBRKSHIRE.] 

CUMNOCK.    [Atrshibb,] 

CUNEO.    [Cokl] 

CUNNINGHAM.    [Atbshibb.] 

CUPAR  ANGUS,  or  COUPAR  ANGUS,  Perthshire  and  Forfarahire, 
Scotland,  a  town,  and  formerly  a  burgh  of  royal^,  in  the  parish  of 
Cupar  Angus,  is  situated  in  56"  83'  N.  lat,  8"  15'  W.  long.,  on  a  small 
rivulet  falling  into  the  river  Isla,  near  the  point  at  which  the  Isla  falls 
into  the  Tay,  about  16  miles  N.K  from  Perth,  and  61  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  Edinburgh  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Northern  and  the  Scottish  Mid- 
land railways.  The  part  of  the  town  south  of  thia  rivulet  is  in  Forfarshire, 
the  remainder  and  lai^ger  part  in  Perthshire.  The  population  of  the 
town  in  1851  was  2004.  The  town  is  neatlv  built,  with  clean  and  well- 
lighted  streets.  In  addition  to  the  pariw  diuroh  there  are  chapels 
for  Episcopalians,  the  Free  Church,  United  Presbyterians,  Original 
Seceders,  uid  Independents.  A  tower  which  oooupies  the  site  of  the 
old  prison  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  town-house  and  a  jaiL  The 
town  contains  a  reading-room,  a  savings  bank,  and  several  charitable 
societies.  Linen-weaving,  tanning,  and  bleaching  are  carried  on. 
There  are  several  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Near  the  town  are 
the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  camp,  upon  the  site  of  which  a  monastery 
was  erected  and  richly  endowed  by  Malcolm  IV.  in  1164.  Of  the 
monastic  buildings  scarcely  any  remains  are  now  left 

CUPAR  FIFE,  Fifeshire  (so  named  in  contradistinction  frt>m  the 
•mall  towns  of  Cupar  Angus  and  Cupar  Grange  in  Perthshire),  the 
county  town,  and  a  royal  and  parliamentary  bui^h,  is  situated  in 
56"  19'  N.  lat,  8"  0'  W.  long. ;  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula 
of  Fife,  at  the  confluence  of  the  small  streams  Eden  and  Lady  or 
St  Mary's  Bum ;  having  on  the  south  a  range  of  high  hills,  and  on  the 
north  a  fertile  countiy,  diversified  with  hills  and  numerous  woods. 
The  town  is  824  miles  N.  from  Edinbui^h,  by  the  Edinburgh  and 
Northern  railway,  and  the  ferry  on  the  Forth,  and  14^  miles  E.  from 
Dundee.    The  population  of  the  buigh  in  1851  was  4005,  that  of  ilie 
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parliamentary  burgh  was  5680.  Conjointly  with  St.  AndrewH,  Grail, 
Anstruther  Easter  and  Waster,  Elilrenny,  and  Pittenweem,  Cupar  Fife 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Cupar  was  made  a 
royal  bui^h  by  David  II.,  in  1363 :  it  is  now  governed  by  3  bailies  and 
15  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  provost 

The  site  of  the  town  is  about  25  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
from  which  the  distance  is  about  6  miles;  the  climate  is  comparatively 
mild.  The  burgh  consists  principally  of  one  long  street,  extending 
from  west  to  east,  with  a  cross  street  leading  north  and  south.  The 
public  buildings,  of  which  the  most  noticeable  are  the  town  hall  and 
the  county  hall,  are  neat  and  convenient.,  Besides  the  parish  church 
and  St  Michael's  church,  there  are  a  Free  church,  two  chapels  for 
United  Presbyterians,  and  one  for  Scottish  Episcopalians.  The  town 
has  a  respectable  appearance,  and  the  vicinity  is  ornamented  with 
some  neat  villas.  A  good  supply  of  water  is  obtained  from  springs 
and  wells.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas  and  well-paved.  There 
are  two  reading-rooms  and  a  subscription  library.  A  large  Grammar 
school  on  the  Castle  Hill  was  formed  by  the  union  of  the  ancient 
burgh  schools  with  one  of  Dr.  Bell's  foundation.  There  are  weeUy 
com  markets ;  and  several  annual  fairs  for  grain  and  agricultural  stock, 
produce,  and  utensils,  which  are  well  attended.  The  chief  manufao- 
tures  are  of  coarse  linens ;  leather,  candles,  and  snuff  are  made.  On 
the  river  Eden  are  breweries  and  flax-mills.  Bricks  and  ooane 
earthenware  are  made  from  clay  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town;  and 
there  are  several  quarries  of  white  sandstone. 

On  the  mound  called  the  Castle  Hill,  there  formerly  stood  the 
fortress  of  the  chiefs  of  the  family  of  Mieusdufl^  the  feudal  earls  or 
thanes  of  Fife.  At  the  foot  of  the  Castle  Hill  was  a  convent  of 
Dominican  monks,  or  Black  friars.  A  green  esplanade  before  the 
castle,  stiU  called  the  Play  Field,  was  in  andent  times  used  for  the 
performance  of  the  religious  shows  called  'mysteries'  and  'moralities:' 
and  here  was  acted  the  famous. drama  of  'Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the 
Mount,'  called  the  '  Three  Estates,'  a  popuUur  satire  on  the  priesthood, 
which  is  believed  to  have  promoted  the  subsequent  religious  revolution. 
Cupar  was  represented  in  Uie  Scottish  Parliament  by  Sir  David  Lindsay, 
whose  estate  is  not  far  from  the  town. 

{New  Statistical  Account  ofScotlaiuL) 

CURAgOA,  or  CURAgAO,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  lying 
to  the  east  of  the  peninsula  of  Paraguana,  the  most  ndrthem  point  of 
Venezuela,  in  12''  6'  N.  lat,  and  69^  3'  W.  long.  Its  length  from 
north-west  to  south-east  is'  35  miles,  and  its  breadth  6  miles.  The 
surface  is  hilly.  The  hills  on  the  west  side  are  seen  from  a  consi- 
derable distance  at  sea.  The  island  is  wholly  dependent  upon  rain 
for  water,  and  the  soil  so  wanting  in  fertility  that  the  inhabitants  are 
partly  supplied  with  provisions  imported  from  other  plaoeSb  Sugar, 
indigo,  tobacco,  and  maize  are  the  chief  products.  The  shores  are  so 
bold  that  vessels  of  considerable  size  may  sail  round  the  island  within 
a  cable's  length.  There  are  several  harbours;  the  principal  one, 
Santa  Anna,  is  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island.  The  entrance  is 
very  narrow ;  on  the  eastern  side  of  it  is  Fort  Amsterdam,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  harbour  is  the  town  of  Cura^oa  or  Willemstad, 
said  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  West  Indies. 

Cura^oa  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards  early  in  the  16th  century ; 
it  was  taken  in  1682  by  the  Dutch,  and  was  captured  by  the  English 
in  1798,  but  restored  to  Holland  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  It  was 
again  taken  by  the  English  in  1806,  and  finally  given  up  to  Holland  at 
the  general  peace  in  1814. 

CURDISTAN.  [Kurdistan.] 
'  CURIA  MURIA  ISLANDS  are  situated  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Arabia,  and  afford  protection  to  a  bay  called  Curia  Muria  Bay, 
which  is  extensive,  and  has  good  soundings  throughout  They 
lie  in  the  direction  of  the  eastern  continuation  of  Ras  Nosa,  a  very 
elevated  headland,  and  between  55°  20'  and  66°  10'  E.  long.,  and 
near  I?*'  30'  N.  lat.  They  are  five  in  number,  called  from  west  to 
east  Haaik,  Soda,  Hallanny,  Karzawet,  and  Jebeliya.  A  long  reef  is 
said  to  extend  from  Hallanny  to ,  Soda,  so  as  to  render  it  very 
dangerous,  if  not  impossible,  for  any  vessel  to  pass  between  •  them ; 
but  between  Soda,  Hasik,  and  the  mainland,  the  channels  are  good. 
Hallanny  is  tiie  only  one  of  the  islands  that  is  inhabited :  the 
anchorage  and  village  are  at  the  northern  extremity,  where  water 
may  be  obtained,  but  it  is  brackish.  Its  mountains  are  high,  and 
apparently  of  volcanic  origin.  (Captain  Owen,  Voyaget;  Zondon 
Qtographieal  Journal,  xL  xv.) 

CURISCHES  HAFF,  a  lagoon,  or  shore-lake,  of  the  Baltic,  on  the 
coast  of  East  Prussia,  supposed  to  have  originated  from  the  throwing 
up  of  the  sand  and  the  retiring  of  the  waters  of  the  Baltic.  From 
Labiau,  in  the  south,  to  its  opening  into  the  Baltic  at  Memel,  it  is 
about  60  miles  in  length;  at  its  greatest  breadth,  between  Cranz- 
kukren  and  Juwendt,  nearly  28  miles:  it  contains  altogether  588 
square  miles.  Its  confluence  with  the  Baltic  is  formed  by  what  is 
called  the  'Memel  Deeps,'  which  are  from  800  to  1200  feet  in  width, 
and  12  feet  deep.  It  cannot  properly  b^  called  a  part  of  the  sea, 
inasmuch  as  its  waters  are  fresh,  like  those  of  the  other  Ha£b  in 
this  quarter.  It  is  separated  from  the  Baltic  by  a  very  narrow  neck 
of  Lind,  called  the  '  Curisohe  Nehrung,'  formed  by  a  series  of  low 
sand  banks,  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  about  one  to  two  miles  in 
breadth — except  where  they  taper  to  a  point  as  they  approach  Memel 
—and  about  70  miles  in  length*    On  this  neck  of  land  there  tt«  a 


few  viliagea.  The  bed  of  the  Haff  is  unequal  and  variable,  and  the 
navigation  is  therefore  very  precarious ;  hence  the  only  description  of 
vessels  used  here  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  large  flat  boats,  and  even 
these  are  unable  to  land  .along  many  parts  of  the  coast  In  stormy 
weather  the  navigation  is  veiy  dangerous.  The  Dange,  the  Minge, 
and  the  Memel,  or  Niemen,  diechaige  their  waters  into  this  Haff. 

CURNOU'L,  a  principality  formerly  governed  by  an  independent 
chief,  and  now  forming  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Badaghaut 
ceded  districts.  It  came  into  possession  of  the  EngUsh  in  1841, 
previous  to  which  the  country  had  been  subdivided  into  a  great 
number  of  petty  jaghires,  and  the  government  of  the  principality 
was  so  badly  administered,  that  a  great  part  of  the  lands  were 
allowed  to  revert  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  were  oveigrown  with  rank 
weeds  and  jungle.    It  has  since  been  much  improved. 

CURNOU'L,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  a 
populous  town  on  the  south  side  of  the  Toombuddra,  in  15°  44' 
N.  lat,  78°  2'  E.  long.,  about  279  mUes  N.W.  by  N.  from  Madras, 
and  127  miles  S.S.W.  frx>m  Hyderabad.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  rivers  Toombuddra  and  Henday,  which  at  the  town  are  from 
700  to  800  yards  wide.  Some  strong  works  have  been  erected  on  the 
western  side  of  the  town;  but  in  1815  the  place  held  out  against 
the  assaults  of  the  KngUsh  only  one  day,  alter  which  it  was  sar- 
rendered  at  discretion.  The  buildings  in  the  town  are  partly  of  stone 
and  partly  of  mud.  (Rennell,  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hinduatan; 
Parliamentary  Papera,) 

CU'RZOLA,  in  Slavonic  Karkar,  the  ancient  Coreyra  Nigra,  or 
Black  Coroyra,  so  called  from  the  dark  colour  of  its  pine  woods,  is 
an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  comprised  in  the  cirde  of  Raguaa 
in  the  Austrian  crownland  of  Dalmatia.  The  channel  of  Curzola 
separates  it  from  the  peninsula  of  Sabionoello.  Curzola  contains 
one  town,  a  market-town,  and  about  6500  inhabitants.  The  total 
area  is  57,130  acrea,  of  which  43,471  acres  are  covered  with  woods, 
which  furmsh  good  ship-timber;  the  vineyards  annually  yield  about 
80,000  hogsheads  of  wine,  and  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  productive ; 
but  little  grain  is  nused,  and  the  fresh-water  is  scarcely  flt  for  use. 
Curzola,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  upon  the 
channel  or  oanal  of  Curzola,  in  42°  57'  N.  lat,  16°  50'  E.  long. ;  it  U 
Burroimded  by  walls,  and  has  a  cathedral,  two  monasteries,  and  about 
800  houses.  It  gives  title  to  a  bishop  :  its  inhabitants  build  vessels 
and  traffic  in  the  produce  of  the  island. 

CUSHENDALL.    rANTBiii.] 

CUSSET.    [AlueeO 

GCsTRIN,  properly  KCSTRIN.    [Brandbnburo.] 

CUTCH,  a  principality  lying  between  22°  and  25°  N.  lat,  and 
between  68°  and  72°  K  long.,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Qreat  Sandy 
Desert,  E.  and  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Cutoh,  and  W.  by  the  Koree  or 
eastern  outlet  of  the  Indus.  The  countiy  is  natundly  divided  into 
two  portions,  of  which  that  towards  the  south  is  an  irregular  hilly 
tract ;  the  northern  port,  called  the  Runn,  is  4in  extensive  salt  morass, 
160  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  4  to 
60  miles.  During  the  rainy  season  the  Runn  is  completely  covered 
with  water,  and  Uie  oountxy  to  the  south  is  quite  insulated.  During 
the  dry  monsoon  the  waters  retire,  and  the  Runn  assumes  a  diversified 
appearance.  In  some  parts  it  is  still  an  impassable  salt  swamp ;  in 
other  parts  there  are  great  banks  of  dry  unproductive  sand  covered 
occasionally  with  saline  incrustations,  while  other  parts  afford  tolerable 
pasture.  During  the  rainy  season  the  Runn  can  be  traversed  with 
difficulty,  and  only  in  certain  parts  by  horsemen. 

The  soil  of  the  habitable  part  of  the  country  is  for  the  most  part 
clay  covered  with  about  five  inches  of  deep  sand.  Towards  the  east 
the  soil  is  loamy,  and  near  the  hills  the  surface  is  covered  with 
volcanic  matter,  and  abounds  with  specimens  of  metallic  scoria.  A 
range  of  hills  named  the  Lakhi,  running  east  and  weat  through  the 
centre  of  this  part  of  Cutch,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 
These  hills  are  one  continuous  mass  of  rock,  destitute  of  soil  and  of 
water  except  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  water  forms  channels 
for  itself,  through  which  it  rushes  to  the  plain  on  each  side.  A  high 
bank  of  sand  extends  along  the  shore  the  whole  distance  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  But  little  wood  is  found  in  the  princi- 
pality. A  few  common  trees  have  been  planted  about  the  villages, 
and  among  them  are  date-trees,  which  yield  fruit  of  good  quality. 
The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  carried  on  extensively,  and  the  proiiuce 
is  exported  in  return  for  grain,  which  is  procured  from  Gujerat  and 
Sinde.  Iron-ore  occurs  throughout  the  country,  and  coal  of  an 
inferior  quality  is  fouud  in  abuudanoei 

The  horses  of  Cutch  are  much  esteemed ;  the  oxen  are  not  reckoned 
of  much  viJue.  Goats  and  sheep  are  numerous.  The  wool  of  the 
sheep  is  of  long  staple  but  coarse,  answering  well  for  the  manufacture 
of  blankets  and  carpeting :  the  weight  of  the  fleece  averages  from 
four  and  a  half  to  five  pounds.  Coarse  woollen  cloths  are  made  by  the 
inhabitants  for  home  use.  Towards  the  north,  and  near  the  Runn,  wild 
asses  are  veiy  numerous,  and  ?re  met  with  in  herds  of  sixty  or  seventy 
together.  This  animal  is  larger  aud  stronger  than  the  tame  ass.  It 
is  fierce  and  untameable  in  its  nature,  and  when  unable  to  procure 
pasturage  in  the  desert  lands  advances  into  the  inclosed  country,  and 
does  much  damage  to  the  grain  crops  :  the  flesh  is  said  to  be  good 
eating. 

The  principal  towns  of  Ciiteh  a^  Akjab,  Bhocj  the  modem  capital. 
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Luckpui  Builder,  MaDdayee,  Rohur,  and  Tahrah.  JBhooj  was  founded 
about  200  years  ago  by  Rao  Bharra ;  it  stands  on  the  south-west  side 
of  a  hill  in  28*'  18'  K.  lat,  69°  60^  E.  long.  The  forUacations  are 
eztensivei  but  not  well  planned.  The  town  contains  several  mosques 
and  pagodas  of  white  masonry  interspersed  with  plantations  of  dkte- 
trees,  and  from  a  distance  presents  a  handsome  appearance,  but  on  a 
nearer  approach  there  are  found  to  be  a  large  proportion  of  mean 
dwellings.  The  palace  of  the  rao  is  a  large  and  well-built  structure, 
covered  with  a  Kind  of  white  enamel,  which  adds  to  its  beauty. 
Lttd^ptU  Bundet'y  formerly  called  Bustabunder,  but  which  obtained  its 
present  name  in  1793)  when  the  fort  of  Luckput  was  built,  stands  near 
the  east  side  of  the  Koree,  in  28°  47' N.  lai,  68°  56'  £.  long.,  75  miles 
N.W.  from  Bhooj.  The  town  is  built  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  which 
rises  from  a  swampy  plain ;  it  contains  about  2000  inhabitants,  and  is 
principally  important  as  being  on  the  high  road  from  Bhooj  and 
Mandavee  into  Sinde.  Previous  to  the  great  earthquake  of  1819  the 
communication  from  this  town  to  the  head  of  the  sestuaiy  of  the 
Koree  was  by  means  of  a  small  shallow  creek  navigable  only  by  small 
boats,  but  the  effect  of  the  convulsion  was  to  deepen  the  water  to 
eighteen  feet  and  effectually  to  open  the  navigation  ;  it  is  however 
not  a  place  of  much  trade.  MandaveCf  the  principal  sea-port  of  Cutch, 
sitttated  on  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  north  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  in  22°  61'  N.  lat,  69°  34'  E.  long.,  is 
the  most  populous  place  in  the  principality,  and  contains  50,000 
iulinbitants,  who  are  principally  Bbattias,  Banyans,  and  Brahmins. 
The  port  is  an  open  roadstead  with  a  creek.  There  ai*e  250  veRsels 
belonging  to  the  place,  which  carry  on  a  very  considerable  trade  with 
Zanguebar  and  the  whole  east  coast  of  Africa,  with  the  Red  Sea  and 
Arabia,  with  the  Persian  Qulf,  Mekran  and  Sinde,  and  with  India  as 
far  as  Ceylon.  The  vessels  employed  in  this  traffic  vary  from  25  to 
200  tons  burden ;  they  carry  a  large  lateen  sail,  and  have  two  masts, 
but  arc  never  decked ;  they  are  navigated  by  native  pilots,  who  have 
acquired  the  use  of  the  quadrant  and  steer  by  charts.  The  most 
valuable  branch  of  the  trade  of  Mandavee  is  that  carried  on  with  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  a  distance  of  8000  miles,  whence  the  merchants 
of  Cutch  procure  ivory,  rhinoceros  hides,  and  other  valuable  articles. 
The  principal  article  of  export  is  cotton.  /^oAicr,  also  a  sea-port,  is 
situated  in  the  Qulf  of  Cutch  opposite  to  Wumania  on  the  Qujerat 
peninsula,  and  is  in  23°  2'  N.  lat.,  70°  21'  E.  long.,  about  12  miles 
from  Anjar :  the  -  depth  of  water  in  this  part  of  the  gulf  does  not 
admit  of  any  but  small  vessels.  The  chief  trade  of  Rohur  is  carried 
on  with  Qujerat.  TaAroA,  a  populous  place  inhabited  principally  by 
Hindoo?,  is  a  fortified  town  about  30  miles  S.E.  from  Luckput  Bunder, 
on  the  road  between  that  place  and  Mandavee. 

The  population  of  Cutch  may  amount  to  about  500,000,  about  one- 
half  of  whom  are  Mohammedans,  and  of  the  remaining  half  the 
greater  part  are  Hindoos.  The  Jharejah  tribe  of  Rajpoots,  who  were 
estimated  in  1818  to  amount  to  12,000,  are  believers  in  the  Koran, 
and  at  the  same  time  adhere  to  many  Hindoo  observances.  This 
tribe,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  rao  or  sovereign  prince  of  Cutch,  is 
remarkable  for  the  almost  imiversal  practice  of  female  infanticide,  a 
practice  which  the  English  government  has  vainly  endeavoured  to 
suppress.  The  morals  of  the  tribe  are  in  other  respects  said  to  be 
very  degraded ;  they  are  ignorant,  indolent,  and  almost  universally 
addicted  to  indulgence  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  :  their  wives 
arc  necessarily  procured  from  among  other  tribes.  Cutch  is  held  by 
the  Rao  of  Cutch  under  British  protection,  the  annual  subsidy  payable 
to  the  East  India  government  being  20,000/. 

^amilton,  East  India  Oazetteer  ;  Parliamentary  Papen.) 

CUTTA'CK,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Orissa,  bounded  E.  by  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  N.E.  by  the-  province  of  Bengal,  W.  by  various  Mah- 
ratta  states,  and  S.W.  by  the  Northern  Clrcars.  Its  length  from 
north-east  to  south-west  is  180  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  110 
miles.  The  area  of  the  district  is  about  16,929  square  miles.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  761,805.  On  the  coast,  and  for  20  miles 
inland,  the  country  is  low,  and  covered  with  wood,  and  being  subject 
to  inundation  at  spiing-tides  is  very  marshy.  Beyond  that  distance 
the  country  rises  considerably,  and  the  soil  is  dry  and  fertile.  Still 
farther  inland  it  swells  into  hills,  and  is  well  wooded ;  some  of  the 
trees  are  valuable  for  cabinet  work,  and  others  are  used  in  dyeing. 
The  forests  are  infested  with  wild  beasts.  The  region  thus  lying 
beyond  the  marshy  delta  is  called  the  Mogulbundy.  Beyond  this  is  a 
third  region,  which  is  hilly,  and  extends  westward  as  far  as  Gund- 
wana.  This  region  is  parcelled  among  16  hereditary  Zamindars,  who 
are  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  and  pay  a  subsidy  at  the  rate 
of  about  one-tenth  of  the  net  produce  of  their  estates.  The  country  is 
subdivided  under  these  Zamindars  into  a  great  number  of  estates,  which 
are  also  held  by  hereditary  succession.  Iron  and  a  great  variety  of 
minerals  are  found  in  this  hilly  country. 

Cuttack  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  which  during  the  rainy 
season  become  lat^e  rivers.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  Mahanuddy 
and  its  numerous  branches  the  Bhaminee,  the  l^umee,  and  the 
Subunreeka.  The  Bhamintt  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Gundwana, 
and  flowing  first  to  the  south  and  then  to  the  east,  traverses  the  dis- 
trict of  Cuttack ;  uniting  with  the  Beroopah,  a  branch  of  the  Maha- 
nuddy, it  joins  the  sea  near  Point  Palmyras.  The  Bytwmte  rises 
among  the  mountains  of  Chuta  Nagpore  in  Bahar,  and  flows  south 
through  Gangpore  in  Gundwana ;  on  entering  Cuttack  it  turns  to  the 


south-east,  and  afterwards  to  the  east,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
in  20°  48'  N.  lat.  The  Suhunreehi  also  rises  in  Chuta  Nagpore, 
and  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  with  a  very  winding  course, 
for  250  miles,  and  joins  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  forming  the  southern 
boxmdary  of  the  province  of  BengaL  These  rivers  abound  with 
fish. 

In  Cuttack  the  ndny  season  does  not  be^  so  early  as  in  Bengal, 
but  it  continues  from  September  to  November  with  so  much  violence 
as  to  cause  the  different  rivers  to  overflow  their  banks.  In  November 
the  weather  becomes  fine.  From  April  to  June  the  heat  is  very 
oppressive,  and  would  be  hardly  supportable  but  for  occasional 
thunder-storms,  accompanied  by  rain.  At  other  times  the  climate  is 
more  temperate,  but  the  thermometer  seldom  sinks  below  60°. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  is  carried  on  along  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
coast ;  the  produce  is  very  white  and  pure,  and  is  considered  to  be 
the  finest  manufactured  in  India :  the  manufacture  yields  a  large 
revenue.  There  is  little  other  trade.  The  Mogulbundy  produces 
rice  and  other  grains,  pulse,  spices,  dyeing  stuffs,  and  sugar.  Maize 
and  wheat  are  the  chief  products  in  the  hilly  country  farther  inland. 
During  the  periodical  rains,  when  the  rivers  are  full,  a  good  deal  of 
teak  an(^  other  timber  is  floated  down  to  the  coast.  The  forests  in 
which  this  timber  is  cut  are  very  unhealthy,  and  for  that  reason  can 
be  visited  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  district  are  Cuttack,  Balasore,  and  Jug- 
gemauth,  or  Juggernatha.  [Cuttack  ;  Balasore  ;  Jugoebnauth.] 
The  other  towns,  or  rather  large  villages,  deserving  of  mention,  are 
Buddruck,  Soroli,  and  Piply.  Buddi'uck  is  38  mUes  S.S.W.  from 
Balasore,  in  21°  7'  N.  lat.,  86°  26'  E.  long.  It  is  this  village  and  its 
neighbourhood  that  furnish  most  of  the  people  who  are  known  in 
Calcutta  as  Balasoi^  bearers.  Soroli  is  about  28  miles  S.W.  from  Bala- 
sore ;  it  contains  two  fine  tanks  and  the  ruins  of  a  mud  fort.  Pipli; 
is  27  miles  S.  from  the  town  of  Cuttack,  in  20°  5'  N.  lat.,  85°  58' 
E.  long.  The  district  contains  a  great*  number  of  small  villages.  A 
great  part  of  the  circulatiug  medium  of  the  district  is  composed  of 
cowries,  supplies  of  whidi  are  obtained  every  year  from  the  Maldivo 
Islands  in  return  for  grain.  A  considerable  amount  of  bullion  is 
carried  into  Cuttack  by  pilgrims,  but  the  greator  part  of  it  generally 
finds  its  way  to  Calcutta. 

The  district  of  Cuttack,  including  Balasore  and  other  dependencies, 
was  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company,  in  full  sovereignty,  by  the  R&ja 
of  Berar  in  December  1803 ;  the  fort  and  town  of  Cuttack  were  taken 
by  the  English  army  in  the  month  of  October  preceding.  The  salt 
monopoly  was  partially  introduced  soon  after  the  acquisition  of  the 
territory,  but  was  first  legally  recognised  by  the  government  in  1814. 
The  measures  at  first  pursued  operated  rather  to  restrict  the  supply 
than  to  subject  the  article  to  taxation,  and  much  distress  was  thereby 
occasioned  to  the  people.  The  too  rapid  introduction  of  a  new  revenue 
system  led  to  numerous  sales  of  land  for  arrears  of  rent,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  eleven  years  more  than  one-half  of  the  settled  lands  in  the 
Mogulbundy  passed  from  the  original  possessors.  A  very  serious 
revolt,  which  was  in  consequence  attempted  in  1817,  was  not  fully 
quelled  until  two  years  after,  causing  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  lives. 
After  this  insurrection  arrangements  were  mode  for  supplying  the 
district  with  salt  by  an  extended  system  of  local  sales,  at  fixed  prices, 
below  those  of  the  auction-sales  at  Calcutta,  and  by  this  means  a  much 
larger  quantity  was  sold  for  consumption  within  the  district,  the 
revenue  was  improved,  and  the  people  were  relieved  from  a  severe 
oppression. 

(Rennell,  Memoir  ;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

CUTTA'CK,  the  capital  of  the  district  above  described,  is  situated  in 
20°  27'  N.  lat.,  86°  5'  E.  long.,  about  251  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Calcutta, 
and  902  miles  S.K.  from  Delhi,  travelling  distances.  The  town  is  biult 
on  a  tongue  of  land  between  two  branches  of  the  Mahanuddy  River. 
During  the  rainy  season  it  is  completely  insulated,  and  the  town 
itself  would  be  subject  to  periodical  inundations  but  for  large  and 
solid  embankments  faced  with  hewn  stone,  which  effectually  keep 
out  the  water.  The  river  during  the  rains  is  a  mile  and  a  half  broad, 
and  from  80  to  40  feet  deep  at  this  part,  but  during  the  dry  season  it  is 
a  narrow  stream  with  a  depth  of  only  3  feet. 

The  Sanscrit  word  *  catak,'  from  which  the  name  of  the  town  is 
derived,  signifies  a  royal  dwelling.  While  the  province  of  Orissa 
preserved  its  independence,  Cuttack  was  the  residence  of  the  Gajapati, 
or  superior  raja,  at  whose  court  the  military  chiefs  of  Orissa  performed 
feudid  service.  The  town  contains  a  very  well-built  street,  with  houses 
of  stone  two  and  three  stories  high,  a  large  market-place,  and  several 
mosques ;  in  one  of  these  is  exhibited  a  stone  brought  from  Mecca, 
and  bearing  an  impression  of  the  foot  of  Mohammed.  Cuttack  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  and  pleasantest  towns  in  India.  The 
fortress  of  Barabuttee,  which  was  built  in  the  14th  century,  standi 
about  a  mile  north-west  from  the  town. 

(Rennell,  Memoir  ;  PaHiamentaiy  Papers.) 

CUXHAVEN,  a  harbour  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  its 
entrance  into  the  German  Ocean.  It  is  situated  in  58°  53'  N.  lat, 
8°  44'  E*  long.,  59  miles  from  Hamburg,  to  which  city  it  belongt^. 
It  affords  a  secure  shelter  against  this  dangerous  sea  in  the  winter 
months,  or  to  ships  waiting  for  fair  winds.  The  town  or  village  of 
Cuxhaven  contains  about  1 000  inhabitants,  chiefly  pilots  and  fishermen ; 
it  has  a  lighthouse  and  bathing  establishments.     VeBsek  U«  in  thv 
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harbour  waiting  for  ikvoarable  winds.  In  winter,  when  the  Elbe  is 
froEen  over,  the  Hamburg  steamen  ply  from  Cuxhaven. 

CUZCO,  a  town  in  South  America,  in  the  republio  of  Peru,  in 
IS*"  31'  S.  lat.,  72"  4'  W.  long.,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  800  miles 
due  K.  from  Pisco  Bay,  in  the  Pacific,  has  abore  40,000  inhabitanto. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  it  was  the  capital  of  the  extensive 
empire  of  the  Incas,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  founder  of 
the  empire,  Manco  Capac,  in  the  10th  or  11th  century.  In  the  year 
1684,  when  it  was  taken  by  Pizarro,  the  Spaniards  were  astonished  at 
the  magnificent  buildings  which  it  contained,  especially  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun.  Of  this  temple  there  remain  at  present  only  some  walls 
of  singular  construction,  upon  which  stands  the  magnificent  Dominican 
convent.  The  town  is  built  at  a  height  of  above  11,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  at  the  foot  of  some  hills  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  valley, 
which  has  an  undulating  sinfaoe.  This  valley  extends  eastward  to 
a  mountain  stream,  the  Quillabamba ;  in  the  lower  part  it  is  well 
cultivated,  the  fields  having  the  advantage  of  irrigation.  The  houses 
of  Cuzco  are  built  of  stoue,  covered  with  red  tiles.  Many  of  them 
still  retain  their  original  walls.  The  great  size  of  the  stones  used  in 
their  construction,  the  variety  of  their  shapes,  and  the  excellent 
workmanship  which  they  display,  give  to  the  city  an  interesting  air 
of  antiquity.  The  cathedral,  the  convents  of  St.  Augustin  and  of 
La  Merced,  are  very  large  buildings,  inferior  in  architecture  to  few 
in  the  Old  World.  Upon  a  lofty  hill,  a  little  north  of  the  city,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  great  foHreas,  many  parts  of  the  wall  of  which  are  in 
perfect  preservation.  They  consist  of  stones  of  extraordinary  size 
and  of  polygonal  shape,  placed  one  upon  another  without  cement^ 
but  fitteid  with  such  nicety  as  not  to  admit  the  insertion  of  a  knife 
between  them.  This  stupendous  work  was  erected  by  the  Incas  for  the 
protf'ction  of  their  capital.  A  great  part  of  the  population  is  composed 
of  Indians,  who  are  distinguished  by  their  Industry ;  they  manufacture 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  and  leather.  Their  embroideries  and 
carved  furniture  are  much  valued.  The  town  has  a  university,  two 
colleges,  a  mint,  and  several  hospitals.  The  great  high  road  of  the 
Incas  extended  from  this  town  northward  as  far  as  Quito,  and  south* 
ward  probably  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley  of  the 
Desaguadero  to  the  neighbourhood  of  (Jruro,  or  from  the  equator  to 
20*  S.  lat.     (Ulloa ;  Memoirs  of  General  MUUr.) 

CYCLADES.     [Archipblaoo.1 

CYDNUS,  RIVER.    [Akatolia.] 

CYPRUS,  called  by  the  Turks  Kibris,  an  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, lying  near  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  The  principal 
part  of  the  island,  in  shape  an  irregular  parallelogram,  is  about  110 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  between  Cape  della  Orega  (the  ancient 
Pedalium)  and  St.  Piftmo,  or  Hagios  Epiphanies  (the  ancient  Cape 
Akamas).  The  breadth  of  this  part  of  the  island  varies  from  80  to  60 
miles,  its  most  southern  point  being  Cape  delle  Oatte  (the  ancient 
Curias),  and  its  most  northern  point  Cape  Kormaohiti  (the  ancient 
Crommyon),  which  is  45  miles  distant  from  Cape  Anemur  in  Cilicia. 
The  rest  of  the  island  forms  a  horn-like  projection,  extending  for 
about  20  miles  in  length  with  a  breadth  of  from  2  to  6  miles, 
terminating  in  Cape  Andrea  (the  ancient  Dinaretum).  off  which  lie 
two  small  islets  called  Kleides,  or  '  the  keys  of  Cyprus.'  This  part  of 
the  island,  which  is  rugged,  mountainous,  and  rocky,  takes  a  north* 
eastern  direction,  and  lies  nearly  in  a  line  with  Cape  Khanzir,  the 
most  southern  point  of  the  Amanus  Mountains  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 
The  distance  from  Cape  Andrea  to  Cape  Khaneir  is  about  75  miles ; 
but  the  nearest  part  of  the  Syrian  coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Latakieh,  is  only  about  60  miles  distant  from  Cape  Andrea.  The 
island  is  about  230  miles  north  from  the  Damietta  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
A  range  of  mountains  runs  through  the  island  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  keeping  closer  to  the  north  than  to  the  south  coast.  These 
mountains,  called  Olympus  by  the  ancients,  now  Stavro-Vuno  and 
Santa-Croce,  are  according  to  some  more  than  7000  feet,  to  others 
more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  On  Mount  Santa-Croce,  18  miles 
north  of  Lamaka,  is  a  church  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantino :  another  summit,  5  miles  from  Zerini, 
or  Ghimeh,  near  the  north  coast,  has  a  monastery  and  an  old  castle 
upon  it,  from  which  there  is  a  splendid  view.  The  northern  slope  of 
these  mountains  is  bold  and  rugged  :  the  southern  side  is  still  more 
so,  presenting  a  deeply-serrated  outline  with  thickly-wooded  steeps, 
diversified  by  precipitous  masses  of  limestone  and  deep  picturesque 
valleys,  in  which  grow  the  narcissus,  the  anemone,  and  the  ranunculus. 
The  most  extensive  plain,  called  Messarea,  is  in  the  8outh>east  part  of 
the  island,  and  is  watered  by  the  river  Pedissus,  which  is  however 
nearly  diy  in  summer,  like  all  the  other  rivers  of  the  island.  Another 
level  tract,  watered  by  the  Tretus,  lay  to  the  south  of  the  former,  near 
the  ancient  city  of  Citium. 

Strabo  (Casaub.,  682,  fta)  gives  the  following  enumeration  of  the 
towns  of  Cyprus  in  his  time.  On  the  north  coast,  east  of  Cape  Aoa- 
mas,  were  Arsinoe,  Soli,  with  a  harbour  founded  by  Phalerus  and 
Acamas  of  Athena ;  Limenia,  inland ;  then  east  of  Cape  Crommyon, 
Lapathus,  built  by  the  Lacedemonians ;  next  Agidus,  Aphrodisium, 
and  Carpasia ;  east  of  the  last  was  a  mountain  and  cape  called  Olym- 
pus, with  a  temple  of  Venus  upon  it,  whioli  women  were  forbidden  to 
enter.  Turning  thence  towards  the  south  was  Salamis,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Pedifleus,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  island,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Teucer,  an  emigrant  fi-om  the  inland  of  Sahunis.    Near 


the  mouth  of  the  Pedissus  was  Ammocfaostos,  the  name  of  which 
remains  in  the  corrupt  form  of  Famagosta.  Proceeding  southward 
was  another  Arsinoe,  with  a  port ;  next  came  LeucoUa,  near  Cape 
Pedalium,  a  lofty  table-land,  called  the  *  Table  of  Venus.'  West  of 
Pedalium  was  Citium,  with  a  harbour  that  could  be  closed.  Citium 
was  a  lai^e  town,  and  the  blHhplace  of  Zeno  the  Stoia  West  of 
Citium  was  Amathua  Inland  was  Palsca,  and  another  mountain 
called  Olympua  Sailing  round  Cape  Curias  to  the  west  was  the  town 
of  Curium,  with  a  port,  built  by  the  Argivi.  Here  the  coast  turns  to 
the  north-west,  looking  towards  Rhodes,  and  had  the  towns  of  Treta, 
Boosoura,  and  Old  Paphos  (Palspaphos) ;  then  Cape  Zephyrium ;  and 
next  to  it  another  Arsinoe,  with  a  port,  temple,  and  sacred  grove ; 
and  New  Paphos,  built  by  Agapenor,  60  stadia  by  land  from  Old 
Paphos.  [Baffo.]  The  north-eastern  part  of  the  island  was  called 
the  Akte  of  the  Greeks,  from  the  tradition  that  Teucer  landed  upon 
it  with  his  colonists.     [AcTinif,  vol.  i.  col.  59.] 

Most  of  the  above  towns,  and  others  which  Strabo  has  left  out, 
have  long  since  disappeared;  The  present  towns  of  Cyprus  are  the 
following : — LefkosiOj  vulgarly  called  Nikosia,  the  capital  of  the  island, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Turkish  governor,  which  is  near  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Lotra,  or  Leucotra.  Its  population  is  not  more  than 
16,000.  The  town  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  in  a  plain  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  Lefkosia  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Cyprus  of  the  Lusignan  dynasty,  and  was  then  much  larger  than  at 
present:  the  Venetians  destroyed  part  of  it  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  remainder.  It  is  now  three  miles  in  circumference.  The  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  a  fine  gothio  building,  is  converted  into  a  mosque :  the 
monuments  of  the  Lusignans  in  it  are  sadly  mutilated.  There  are 
also  a  fine  bazaar,  a  khan  for  travellers,  several  Qreek  churches  apd 
convents,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  the  palace  of  the  governor, 
on  the  portal  of  which  is  still  seen  the  Venetian  lion  in  stoue.  The 
bastioned  walls  erected  by  the  Venetians  still  stand.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  dirty,  and  many  of  the  fine  old  mansions  ai'o  crumbling 
to  decay.  Carpets,  cotton  prints,  and  morocco  leather  are  the  chief 
industrial  products ;  there  is  somo  trade  in  raw  cotton  and  wine.  The 
Greek  archbishop  of  Lefkosia  is  mstropolitan  of  the  whole  island. 
Famagoitaf  on  the  east  coast,  a  few  miles  south  of  old  Salamis,  and 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tamassus,  once  famous  for  its 
copper  mines,  is  a  town  once  strongly  fortified  by  the  Venetians,  but 
now  much  depopulated  and  decayed.  The  Venetian  palace  and  most 
of  the  (lurches  are  now  in  ruins,  and  the  fortifications  are  now  insig- 
nificant. Lamaka,  or  Lcumika,  near  the  site  of  old  Citium,  near  the 
south  coast,  and  24  miles  S.  from  Lefkosia,  is  a  thriving  place,  being 
the  residence  of  the  European  consuls  and  factors,  and  the  seat  of  the 
chief  trade.  The  port  of  Lamina  b  at  Salines,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  it.  A  Greek  bishop  resides  at  Lamaka,  and  there  are  also 
some  Catholic  churches  in  the  town.  The  houses  are  built  chiefiy  of 
clay,  and  only  one  story  high  above  the  ground-floor,  on  account  of 
the  earthquakes  to  which  we  island  is  subject.  The  interior  of  the 
houses  however  is  comfortable,  the  apartments  are  paved  with  white 
marble,  and  almost  every  house  has  a  garden,  of  which  the  Cypriotes 
are  very  fond.  The  principal  exports  consist  of  cotton,  wine,  the  best 
of  which  is  produced  near  Limasol,  salt,  com,  opium,  turpentine,  silk, 
and  fruit :  population  about  3000.  lAmino,  or  Lima»cl,  near  the 
ancient  Amathus,  42  miles  S.W.  from  Lamaka,  has  a  good  harbour,  but 
the  town  is  a  heap  of  ruins  :  in  the  country  hereabouts  the  vine  and 
other  fruit-trees  flourish ;  carob-trees  are  especially  abundant.  Baffo, 
or  New  Paphos,  has  been  already  noticed.  [Baffo.]  On  the  north 
coast  is  Zerini,  or  Qhirneh,  the  ancient  Cerinia,  with  a  fort  and  a 
small  harbour,  from  which  there  is  some  traffic  with  the  opposite 
coast  of  Caramania  Besides  these,  there  are  a  few  Greek  villages  and 
several  monasteries  scattered  about  the  island. 

The  soil  of  Cyprus  is  naturally  fertile ;  formerly  imder  the  Venetians 
it  maintained  a  population  of  nearly  1,000,000 ;  but  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  1860  was  only  140,000,  about  100,000  of  whom 
are  Greeks,  and  30,000  Turks,  and  the  remainder  Catholics  and 
Maronites.  From  neglect  and  oppression,  the  inhabitants  are 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  misery.  Many  districts  of  the  island 
are  uninhabited  and  of  course  uncultivated  wastes  or  clothed 
with  heath,  thyme,  and  other  aromatic  plants.  Cotton  of  the 
finest  quality,  excellent  wine,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  are  produced ; 
but  agriculture  is  in  a  most  backward  state.  The  average  annual 
yield  of  com  is  about  112,000  quartera  Besides  the  productions 
just  named,  madder,  opium,  colooynth|  oranges,  lemons,  pome- 
granates, hemp,  tobacco,  fta,  are  grown.  The  carob-tree  {Oeraionia 
Siliqua)  abounds  in  some  districts ;  its  succulent  pods  are  exported 
to  Egypt  and  Syria,  while  the  pulp,  which  is  called  St  John's  Bread, 
and  resembles  manna,  is  used  as  an  article  of  food.  Other  products 
are  olive-oil,  pitch,  wool,  dieese,  raisins,  and  silk.  On  the  mountainc 
are  forests  of  fine  timber.  One  of  the  most  important  plants  of  the 
island  in  respect  to  its  economical  uses  is  the  Ferula  Gratea  (the  ancient 
ydp$7i^^  and  still  called  Nartheka) :  of  the  stalks  the  Cypriot  forms  a 
great  part  of  his  household  furniture ;  and  the  pith  ia  used  instead  of 
tinder  for  conveying  fire  from  one  place  to  another,  as  taught  by 
Prometheus  of  old.  (iGschylus,  *  Prom.,'  100-111.)  Sheep  and  cattle 
thrive.  In  ancient  times  Cyprus  was  famous  for  its  valuable  copper 
mines  as  well  as  for  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  including  the 
diamond,  emerald,  jasper,  opal,  and  agate.     Copper,  ar^bostos,  Ulo, 
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rock-cryBtal,  and  variouB  other  mineralBarenow  known  to  exist,  but  no 
mines  are  aUowed  to  be  worked.  Salt  is  made  on  the  sea-shore  to 
the  amount  of  about  10,000  tons  annually.  Game  and  fish  are 
plentiful.  The  island  is  infested  with  snakes,  tarantulas,  and  venomous 
spiders ;  and  sometimes  almost  every  green  herb  and  leaf  is  devoured 
by  clouds  of  locusts  from  the  neighbouring  continent.  The  climate 
is  cold  in  winter,  owing  to  the  winds  that  blow  from  the  mountains 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  In  the  plains  the  heat  of  summer  is 
excessive,  but  it  is  moderated  by  the  sea  breezes ;  rain  is  very  rare  in 
summer,  and  as  irrigation  is  neglected  of  course  there  is  then  very 
little  verdure.  Some  districts  are  unhealthy,  from  want  of  drainage, 
and  the  consequent  malaria.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1841 
was  56,695/.,  and  of  the  imports,  25,327Z. 

Cyprus  appears  to  have  been  colonised  by  the  Phoenicians  at  an 
eariy  period,  and  the  island,  or  a  portion  of  it,  seems  to  have  been 
subject  to  them  even  down  to  the  time  of  Solomon.  Their  chief 
town  Citium  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  city  in  Cyprus, 
and  to  be  the  ChUtim  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  Its  ruins  are 
seen  between  Lamaka  and  its  port  Salines.  Phoenician  inscriptions 
have  been  found  in  the  foundations  of  a  fort,  which  defended  a  large 
basin  or  harbour  now  nearly  filled  up.  Lieutenant  Ley cester  ( '  London 
Geographical  Journal,'  vol.  xxii)  found  in  Cyprus  inscriptions  of 
the  earliest  times — Cuneiform  and  Phoenician.  Ethiopians  are  also 
mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  population,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say 
exactly  who  are  designated  xmder  this  name.  Greek  colonies  afterwards 
settled  on  the  coast.  According  to  Strabo  it  was  divided  among 
several  petty  tyrants,  who  were  at  times  at  war  with  and  sometimes 
allied  to  the  neighbouring  powers  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  Amasis, 
king  of  Egypt,  invaded  Cyprus  and  took  Citium  ('Herod.,'  il  162), 
and  it  was  probably  he  who  introduced  the  Ethiopian  or  African 
settlers.  The  island  became  subject  to  the  Persians  ('  Herod.,'  v.  108), 
and  afterwards  submitted  to  Alexander  the  Great,  upon  whose  death 
it  fell  with  Egypt  to  the  share  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus.  It 
continued  under  the  Ptolemies,  sometimes  united  with  Egypt>  and 
sometimes  under  a  separate  prince  of  the  same  dynasty.  The  last  of 
these  princes,  brother  to  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt^  incurred 
the  enmity  of  P.  Clodius  Puloher,  who  being  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Cilician  pirates,  sent  to  the  king  of  Cyprus  for  money  to  pay  his 
ransom.  The  king  sent  a  sum  which  was  too  little.  Clodius  having 
recovered  his  liberty  by  other  means,  when  he  became  tribune  of  the 
people  obtained  a  decree  to  be  passed  for  reducing  Cyprus  to  a  Roman 
province.  (Strabo,  684 ;  and  Dion,  xxxviii  80.)  M.  Cato  was  sent 
to  take  possession  of  it.  The  king  on  hearing  of  this  design  put 
himself  to  death  before  Gate's  arrival  Cato  sei^d  upon  the  treasury, 
which  was  well  filled,  and  sent  a  large  booty  to  Rome.  Cyprus  thus 
became  a  Roman  province.  On  the  division  of  the  empire  it  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  after  several  vicissitudes 
became  a  separate  principality  under  a  branch  of  the  Comneni  Richard 
of  England  took  it  in  1191,  and  sold  it  to  the  Templars,  whose 
oppression  drove  the  people  to  revolt.  Richard  resumed  the 
sovereignty,  and  gave  it  to  Guy  of  Lusignan,  the  expelled  king  of 
Jerusalem,  in  1192.  The  Lusignans  retained  it  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  which  was  a  flourishing  period  for  Cyprus.  John  III.  of 
Lusignan  died  in  1458,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  Charlotte,  his  only 
legitimate  child,  who  married  her  cousin  Louis,  count  of  Geneva, 
second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  of  Anna  of  Cyprus.  She  was 
solemnly  crowned  at  Lef  kosia  in  1460,  but  was  soon  after  expelled  by 
her  natural  brother  James,  assisted  by  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt. 
James  married  Catharine  Comaro,  the  daughter  of  a  Venetian 
merchant,  who  brought  him  a  dowry  of  100,000  gold  ducata  On 
this  occasion  the  Venetian  senate  adopted  Catharine  Comaro  as 
daughter  of  St  Mark,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  1471.  In 
1478  James  died,  and  his  wife  soon  after  was  delivered  of  a  son,  of 
whom  the  republic  of  Venice  assumed  the  guardianship,  and  Venetian 
troops  were  sent  to  garrison  the  towns  of  the  island.  The  child 
dying  while  an  infant^  the  senate  persnaded  Catharine,  in  1489,  to 
abdicate  the  sovereignty  in  favour  of  the  republic,  and  to  retire  to 
Asolo  near  Treviso,  where  she  lived  the  rest  of  her  days  in  a  princely 
style  on  a^  liberal  pension.  Meantime  Charlotte  Lusignan  had  retired 
to  Rome,  where  ^e  died  in  1487,  bequeathing  her  claims  to  Charles, 
duke  of  Savoy,  in  oonsequence  of  which  the  sovereigns  of  that 
dynasty  assume  to  this  day  the  title  of  kings  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem. 
The  Venetians  kept  possession  of  Cyprus  till  1570,  when  Selim  IL 
sent  a  powerful  force  to  invade  the  island.  The  Turks  took  Lefkosia 
by  storm,  and  massacred  about  20,000  people.  They  then  laid  siege 
to  Famagosta,  which  was  long  and  gallantly  defended  by  the  proveditor- 
general,  Marcantonio  Bra^idino.  At  last,  in  August  1571,  the 
Venetians  were  obliged  to  capitulate,  on  condition  of  being  sent  safely 
home.  ^  The  pasha  Mustapha  signed  the  capitulation,  but  when 
Bragadino  with  the  other  Venetian  officers  repaired  to  his  tent  to 
deliver  the  keys,  he  had  them  all  seized  and  put  to  death,  except 
Bragadino,  whom  after  some  days  he  caused  to  be  led  nakeid  to  the 
square  of  Famagosta,  where  in  the  pasha's  presence  the  executioner 
began  to  flay  him  alive.  Bragadino  expired  in  the  midst  of  the 
torments,  which  he  endured  to  the  last  with  the  greatest  constancy. 
His  skin  was  filled  with  straw  and  hung-up  to  the  yard-arm  of  the 
admiral's  vessel,  in  which  Mustapha  returned  to  Constantinople. 
Venice  raised  a  monument  to   the  memory  of  Bragadino  in  the 


church  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  his  relatives  after  a  time 
ransomed  his  skin,  which  was  placed  in  the  monument.  From  that 
time  the  Turks  have  remained  in  possession  of  Cyprus.  Cyprus  now 
forms  a  pashalic  in  the  Eyalet  of  the  Djizaira,  or  islands  which  are 
governed  by  the  Capitan  Pasha. 

(Mariti,2Vave2«;  Paruta,  Hutoire  Venetiane;  Botta,  Storiad^ Italia; 
Maogregor,  Commercial  Statistics;  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Jtoman 
Qeograpky.) 

CYR,  ST.,  a  village  near  Versailles,  in  France,  celebrated  for  its 
royal  abbey,  an  institution  founded  by  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  desire  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  for  the  education  of  young  ladies  of  noble 
birth.  Previous  to  the  foundation  of  this  establishment,  St.  Cyr  was 
composed  only  of  some  peasants'  cottages,  with  the  chdteau  of  the 
lord  of  the  villagei  The  institution  was  for  250  young  ladies  who 
could  show  a  noble  descent  of  four  generations  on  the  father's  side  : 
they  were  received  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  years,  and 
maintained,  instructed,  and  furnished  with  everything  till  they  reached 
the  age  of  twenty.  The  girls  were  instructed  by  about  forty  nuns. 
On  quitting  the  establishment  they  received  a  dowry  of  a  thousand 
crowns.  The  buildings  of  the  abbey  were  designed  by  Jules  Hardouin 
Mansard,  the  architect  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  consisted  of  twelve 
principal  piles  of  building,  forming  five  courts,  with  extensive  gardens 
attached.  The  buildings  were  commenced  in  1685  and  completed  in 
a  year ;  2500  workmen  were  engaged  in  the  work.  Louis  XIV.  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  a  pavilion  in  the  garden; 
and  in  the  buildings  of  the  institution  the  young  ladies  used  to  perform 
the  'Esther'  of  Racine,  whose  '  Athalie'  was  also  written  for  them, 
though  only  performed  by  them  twice,  and  that  without  dresses,  and 
not  in  their  theatre.  Madame  de  Maintenon  passed  the  close  of  her 
life  at  St.  Cyr,  and  dying  there  in  1719,  was  biu-ied  in  the  choir  of 
the  church,  where  a  long  epitaph,  in  French  and  Latin,  was  inscribed 
to  her  praise. 

This  establishment  was  suppressed  at  the  Revolution,  and  the 
buildings  were  at  first  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  a  military  hospital, 
subsidiary  to  the  H6tel  Royal  of  Paris.  In  1814  Napoleon  transferred 
hither  the  military  school  of  Fontainebleau,  and  the  restored  Bourbons 
sanctioned  the  change.  The  pupils,  who  are  admitted  after  passing  an 
examination,  amount  to  350.  They  enter  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty,  and  about  140  leave  the  institution  eveiy  year,  who  are 
appointed  to  regiments  as  vacancies  occur. 

C  YREN  A'ICA,  a  region  of  North  Africa,  comprehending  the  country 
between  the  Great  Syrtis  and  the  Gulf  of  Platea,  now  Bomba.  The 
western  limits  between  Cyrenaica  and  the  Carthaginian  dominions 
were  fixed  at  the  Philsenorum  Arse  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis, 
and  its  eastern  limits  towards  Egypt  seem  to  have  been  about  the 
Catabathmus  Major.  Cyrene^  Teudura,  and  Hesperis  were  the  earliest 
Greek  colonies.  Barca  was  a  colony  of  Cyrene,  mixed  with  Libyan 
aborigines.  Afterwards,  under  the  Ptolemies,  Teuchira  took  the 
name  of  Arsinoe,  Hesperis  was  called  Berenice^  and  the  port  of  Barca 
became  the  dty  of  PtolemaSs,  and  drew  to  it  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Barca  itself.  The  port  of  Cyrene^  called  Apollonia,  became  also  an 
important  town.  From  these  five  cities,  Cyrene,  Apollonia^  Ptolemais, 
Arsinoe,  and  Berenice,  the  country  was  sometimes  called  Pentapolis. 
The  interior  was  peopled  by  Libyan  tribes.  There  were  also  other 
towns  mentioned  as  having  existed  in  this  country  in  the  Roman 
period,  such  as  Damis,  Hadriana,  Neapolis,  Thintis,  Ac. ;  but  their 
site  is  not  well  ascertained,  except  Damis,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  where  Dema  is  now.    [Baboa.] 

As  the  traveller  approaches  Bengazi  from  the  south,  leaving  behind 
the  sandv  tracts  of  the  Syrtis,  which  continue  to  sprwul  inland  in  an 
eastern  direction,  he  enters  a  new  region  of  hills  and  plains  fit  for 
cultivation,  and  covered  with  vegetation.  The  coast  stretches  to  the 
north-east,  forming  a  curvilinear  projection  which  advances  into  the 
Mediterranean,  between  the  Great  Syrtis  to  the  west  and  the  Gulf  of 
Bomba  to  the  east.  The  chord  of  this  curve  from  Bengazi  to  Bomba 
is  about  150  miles,  but  the  sweep  of  the  coast  is  above  200  nules.  A 
ridge  of  mountains  from  800  to  1100  feet  high  begins  to  the  south-east 
of  Bengazi,  and  extends  to  the  north-east  in  a  diagonid  direction  to 
the  shore,  being  distant  from  Bengazi  about  fourteen  miles,  from 
Teuchira  five  mues,  from  Ptolometa  about  two  miles,  and  then  comes 
close  to  the  sea  at  Ras  Sem,  continuing  along  the  coast  to  Apollonia, 
and  as  &r  as  Dema.  Farther  inland  is  another  range,  nearly  2000  feet 
above  the  sea,  which  forms  the  plateau  on  which  Cyrene  stood,  and 
which  declines  gradually  towards  the  east,  and  blends  with  the  lower 
one  near  Cape  Bujebara.  It  then  joins  Uie  mountains  of  Akabah  el 
Kebir,  the  Catabathmus  Major  (Greater  Acclivity)  of  the  ancients, 
which  run  through  Marmarica  in  a  south-east  direction  to  the  Oasis 
of  Siwah.  To  the  south  and  south-west  the  mountains  of  Cyrene 
slope  gradually  to  the  level  of  the  Libyan  Desert  and  of  the  sandy 
tract  which  borders  the  Great  Syrtis.  According  to  Paoho^  the 
greatest  breadth  of  the  hiUy  rogion  from  north  to  south  is  between 
seventy  and  eighty  milea  Towards  the  north  both  the  higher  and 
lower  ridges  are  frequentiy  broken  by  deep  wads,  or  chasms,  through 
which  the  winter  torrents  rush  to  the  sea.  In  these  chasms  or  valleys 
grow  a  vast  number  of  pine-trees,  generally  small,  though  some  are 
large  enough  for  top-masts  of  a  man-of-war.  The  largest  of  these 
chasms  is  near  Cape  Ras  Sem,  with  a  perennial  stream  running  through 
it,  which  is  supplied  from  the  fountain  of  Cyrene.    Clusters  of  dat«> 
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trees  are  seen  nenr  Bengasi  and  Dema  The  road  from  Bengasi  to 
Tocra  or  Teuchira  and  Ptolemeta  lies  through  a  very  fertile  and 
beautiful  country,  though  a  oomparatiyely  small  part  of  it  is  culti- 
vated. It  is  a  plain,  thickly  covered  with  wood  and  flowering  shrubs, 
stretching  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  narrowing 
every  mile  as  we  proceed  towards  Ptolemeta,  where  the  high  land 
comes  very  dose  to  the  sea.  The  whole  length  of  the  plain  from 
Bengasi  to  Ptolemeta  is  65  miles.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  also 
are  thickly  clothed  with  wood,  chiefly  pine  of  various  kinds,  and 
numerous  shrubs,  among  which  the  jtmiper  abounds.  Ravines  whose 
sides  are  covered  with  wood  and  verdure  cross  the  road  very  frequently 
in  their  course  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  most  of  which  must  be 
impassable  in  the  rainy  seasons,  as  there  is  nothing  like  a  bridge  over 
any  of  them.  Open  spaces,  some  of  considerable  extent,  also  occur 
occasionally  in  the  woods ;  they  were  probably  once  cultivated,  but 
are  now  thickly  covered  with  grasses  of  various  kinds,  among  which 
oats  grow  spontaneously,  as  well  as  a  species  of  wild  srtichoke,  which 
IB  eaten  raw  by  the  Arabs.  Several  towers  of  very  solid  construction 
are  scattered  along  this  road. 

Of  the  five  towns  of  the  Pentapolis,  Bengasi  is  generally  believed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hesperis,  afterwards  odled  Berenice,  of 
whic^  there  are  hardly  any  remains  above  ground.  [Bbnoazl]  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bengasi  there  are  some  curious  chasms  or  pits 
sunk  in  the  rock  60  or  70  feet  below  the  plain,  with  excellent  sou  at 
the  bottom  covered  with  trees  and  rich  vegetation,  and  which  seem 
to  answer  the  description  which  Scylax  gives  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Heaperides.  The  next  town  on  the  coast  is  Toera,  the  ancient  Teuchira, 
afterwards  called  ArHnoi,  which  although  total] v  deserted  is  still  com- 
pletely inclosed,  except  on  the  sea  or  north  side,  oy  waUs  of  uncommon 
solidity  and  thickness,  strengthened  at  inteirvala  by  quadrangular 
towers,  twenty-six  in  number,  and  is  entered  by  two  strong-built 
gateways  placed  opposite  to  each  other  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
the  walls.  The  circuit  of  Teuchira  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  is 
situated  on  a  plain  about  four  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
The  interior  of  Teuchira  has  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  few 
remains,  among  which  are  those  of  a  handsome  Chnstian  church,  are 
not  distinct  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  former  buildings.  The 
line  of  some  of  the  streets  however  is  distinctly  traced.  We  know 
very  little  about  the  history  of  Teuchira  or  of  the  epoch  of  its  final 
destruction.  The  walls  were  repaired  by  Justinian,  in  doing  which 
blocks  of  stone  and  marble  have  been  mtroduced,  many  of  them 
bearing  Greek  inscriptions,  which  evidently  formed  part  of  much 
older  buildings.  A  number  of  quarries  with  excavated  tombs  are 
seen  outside  of  the  city  walls.  There  is  no  appearance  of  a  port  at 
Teuchira,  and  the  position  of  the  coast  is  such  as  not  to  a£ford  shelter 
to  vessels.  Ptolemet€i,  or  TUtmUi,  the  ancient  PtoUmaXs,  is  also  ruined : 
several  of  the  buildings  however  are  partly  standing,  such  as  a  lofty 
gateway,  an  amphitheatre,  two  theatres,  a  palace  or  laige  buildingj  the 
inner  court  of  which  retains  its  tesselated  pavement;  several  columns 
are  still  erect,  and  a  number  of  others  are  thrown  down  in  heaps. 
Though  the  walls  of  Ptolemeta  have  been  thrown  down  their  line  can 
be  traced  in  many  places,  but  nowhere  do  they  rise  more  than  a  foot 
above  the  ground.  Ptolemaiis  was  originally  the  port  of  Barca,  which 
latter  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Pentapolls,  though 
it  was  inhabited  by  a  mixed  Greek  and  Libyan  race.  Ptolemals  and 
Barca  have  been  confounded  by  some  geographers,  but  Ptolemseus 
distinguishes  them,  and  Scylax  says  that  Barca  was  100  stadia  from 
the  sea.  Under  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  the  povt  of  Barca  assumed 
the  name  of  Ptolemals ;  and  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  country  the 
Greek  population  of  Barca  withdrew  to  Ptolemals,  which  flourished 
through  its  maritime  trade.  Pomponius  Mela  mentions  Ptolemais, 
and  not  Barca,  among  the  cities  of  Pentapolls.  fBABCA.]  Ptolemeta 
lies  in  a  delightful  position  at  the  foot  of  the  nills,  and  on  a  slope 
stretching  to  the  sea  between  two  romantic  wads^  wadys,  or  ravines. 
Its  extent  as  far  as  can  be  traced  was  about  one  square  mile ;  but  the 
whole  space  is  now  overgrown  with  wild  vegetation,  with  patches  of 
com  here  and  there  amoog  the  ruins.  The  Arabs  sow  the  com  and 
leave  it  to  the  winter  rains,  and  they  return  at  harvest  time  to  cut 
and  carry  it  off.  There  are  several  large  cisterns  in  good  preservation, 
which  were  restored  by  Justinian,  and  now  afford  a  supply  of  good 
water. 

The  road  from  Ptolemeta  to  Cyrene  leads  up  a  romantic  valley,  the 
sides  of  which  are  thickly  clothed  with  pines,  olive-trees,  and  various 
kmds  of  laurel,  interspened  with  clusters  of  luxuriant  honeysuckles, 
myrtle,  arbutus,  juniper,  and  a  variety  of  wild  roses,  and  then  opens 
hito  the  plain  of  Mendje,  a  laige  and  fertile  tract  about  five  miles 
in  breadth,  on  the  summit  of  the  first  range  of  mountains,  with  pools 
and  small  li^es  formed  by  the  waters  from  the  upper  ridge.  The 
Arabs  encamp  here,  and  partly  sow  the  ground  with  com  and  use 
the  rest  as  pastures.  From  the  plain  of  Merdje  the  path  follows  the 
track  of  the  ancient  road  in  a  north-east  direction,  leading  through  a 
succession  of  hills  and  fine  valleys  to  OhrenncUif  the  Arab  name  for 
Oyrene,  On  approaching  Ghrennah  the  country  becomes  more  clear  of 
wood,  the  valleys  produce  fine  crops  of  barley,  and  the  hills  afford 
excellent  pasture  for  cattle.  A  plant  three  feet  high,  perhi^  the 
silphium  of  the  ancients,  and  resembling  in  shape  the  hemlock,  grows 
here  in  great  abundance.  The  position  of  Cyrene  is  one  of  the  finest 
that  can  be  unaginedj  being  on  the  edge  of  the  upper  range  of  hills, 


about  800  feet  above  the  lower  range.  Below  the  town  the  hill  slopes 
down  towards  the  north,  forming  several  natural  terraces  one  below 
the  other,  and  terminating  with  a  fine  sweep  of  table-land,  which 
forms  the  summit  of  the  lower  range,  and  which  is  covered  with 
wood,  with  scattered  tracts  of  com  and  verdant  pastures.  Ravines 
whose  sides  are  overgrown  with  trees  intersect  the  country 
in  various  directions,  and  form  the  channels  of  mountain  streams. 
This  table-land  extends  east  and  west  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and 
to  the  north  after  stretching  about  fiVe  miles  it  descends  abruptly  to 
the  sea.  The  slope  of  the  lower  ridge,  which  runs  along  the  coast  of 
Cyrenaica,  is  here  thickly  covered  with  wood.  Its  height  is  about 
1000  feet,  BO  that  Cyrene  is  about  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  of  which 
it  commands  an  extensive  view.  The  ledges  or  terraces  of  the  upper 
ridge  afforded  room  for  roads  or  drives  sweeping  along  the  sides  of 
the  moimtain,  and  the  tracks  of  the  chariot  wheels  are  still  impressed 
upon  the  rock.  The  remains  of  Cyrene  occupy  a  vast  extent  of 
ground,  but  they  have  been  sadly  disfigured  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Innumerable  tombs  either  built  of  stone  or  excavated  in  the  rock 
encircle  the  town,  and  are  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  avenues  leading 
to  it.  In  some  of  these  excavations  paintings  have  been  found  in 
good  preservation,  representing  funeral  games,  hunting  parties,  several 
fetches  of  private  life,  and  allegorical  subjects.  The  costumes  are 
beautifully  rendered,  and  the  colours  very  brilliant  Within  the 
precincts  of  the  ancient  town  are  the  remains  of  a  bath  built  of  brick, 
of  which  some  parts  of  the  vaulted  work  are  still  left,  some  towers 
or  forts,  a  very  lai^ge  hypogeum  picturesquelv  situated  on  the  extre* 
mity  of  the  only  g^ve  that  is  found  on  the  plateau,  several  large 
temples  of  the  Doric  order,  two  small  excavated  temples  of  the 
Roman  period  with  Christian  emblems,  two  theatres,  an  amphitheatre^ 
and  an  aqueduct,  but  all  sadly  damaged ;  in  fact  the  whole  of  Uie 
existing  remains  are  at  present  little  more  than  one  mass  of  ruins, 
and  the  tombs  afford  the  most  perfect  examples  of  Grecian  art  now 
remaining  in  Cyrene.  A  quantity  of  prostrate  columns,  statues, 
capitals,  rilievi,  and  inscriptions  are  scattered  about  the  ground,  but 
the  statues  are  mutilated,  and  many  of  them  want  their  heads,  which 
the  Arabs  have  cut  off.  There  are  two  copious  springs,  from  one  of 
which,  supposed  to  be  the  Fountain  of  Apollo,  the  water  flows  into  a 
subterraneous  channel,  and  then  issues  out  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain. 

The  country  around  Cyrene  must  have  been  in  the  time  of  its 
splendour  a  complete  ganlen,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the 
people  of  such  a  country  became  so  much  addicted  to  luxury  and 
pleasure  as  they  are  reported  to  have  been.  Even  now  in  its  wild 
state  "the  rich  ochrish  red  soil,  watered  by  rivulets  gushing  on  every 
side,  brings  forth  a  rich  vegetation  which  pierces  the  mossy  rocks, 
clothes  the  hills,  extends  in  rich  pastures,  or  develops  itself  in  forests 
of  dark  jumper,  green  thaya,  and  pale  olive-trees.  The  modem  name 
of  the  Cyrenaica,  'Jebel  Akhdar,'  that  is,  the  Green  Mountain, 
expressly  indicates  its  rich  and  smiling  aspect."    (Pacho.) 

Cyrene  was  governed  by  kings,  from  its  foundation  by  Battus,  who 
died  about  b.c.  591,  to  about  B.a  450,  when  the  government  appears 
to  have  changed  to  a  republia  (Aristoteles,  '  Politia,'  vi.  4.)  The 
subsequent  history  of  Cyrene  seems  to  have  been  a  series  of  changes 
and  internal  troubles  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  when  it  became 
subject  to  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemseus,  and  so  it  continued 
till  Ptolemseus  Physcon,  whose  natural  son  Apion  being  in  possession 
of  the  chief  power,  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  about  B.C.  97. 
Strabo  says  (837,  c)  that  in  his  time  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  with 
Crete,  formed  a  Roman  province.  Cyrene  appears  to  have  gradually 
declined  under  the  Romans  as  the  maritime  towns  of  the  Pentapolls 
rose  in  importance.  It  afterwards  suffered  greatly,  and  was  in  a 
great  measure  ruined  during  the  insurrections  of  the  Jews  under  the 
reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian ;  the  province  was  depopulated  when 
Hadrian  coloniBed  it  afresh,  at  which  time  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  the  buildings  of  Cyrene  were  restored,  for  there  is  a  variety  of 
Greek  and  Roman  style  observably  in  them  as  well  as  in  the  sculptures. 
The  Jews  were  at  one  time  very  numerous  in  Cyrenaica ;  they  had 
settled  in  it  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  chiefly  resided  at 
Berenice,  where  they  formed  a  distinct  community  governed  by  two 
archons. 
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In  the  4th  century  Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemals,  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  of  the  early  fathers,  deplored  the  ruin  and  depopulation  of 
Cyrene,  hastened  by  the  oppressions  of  the  Byzantine  governors.  It 
was  in  his  time  that  Cyrene  was  destroyed  by  an  invasion  of  some 
barbarous  hordes  of  the  interior  of  Libya,  whose  women  were  armed 
as  well  as  the  men,  who  destroyed  all  before  them,  and  only  spared 
the  male  children  to  recruit  their  ranks.  (Synesii, '  Opera,'  p.  300.) 
Those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrene  who  escaped  took  refuge  at 
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Ptolemals.  The  barbukna  besieged  Ptolem^  fn  wbfch  Syneaiiu 
had  raniBined  bithful  to  hie  flook,  uid  the;  were  repul*ed.     !□  the 

Mrlf  put  of  the  Tth  century  the  Pernaus  tindsr  ICIioinw  Purveei, 
&ft«r  oTerruaning  Egjpt,  invaded  tha  Pentapolig  and  depopulated  the 
aauntiy.  The  Baiaveas  sfterwiirds  ooinuleted  the  woA  of  the 
Persisru,  and  the  towDB  of  the  Peotapolii  haTS  remaiasd  in  ruiiu 
ever  einoe.  Nov  tha  nomad  Arabs  woniler  about  the  whole  region, 
vhich  ia  DOminaltj  Bubject  to  the  beys  of  Bengiuri  and  of  Dema,  wbo 
are  depeadenlJi  of  the  poeha  of  Tripoh.  ApoUonia,  afterwnrdt  Boiysa, 
(Cud  now  called  Marta  Soma,  nu  the  port  of  Cyreno,  from  which  it 
ia  about  IS  milea  diataut.  The  ancient  road  leodiug  toit  attU  remnixia. 
ApoUoDiB  lies  at  the  bottom  of  an  open  baj,  protected  however  by 
two  Bmall  iilanda  id  front  of  the  town.     The  town  ia  ruined,  but  the 

Satar  part  of  the  wall  ia  atsudioff,  and  there  are  rcniniiia  of  two 
riatiiQ  cburchea  (the  oolumna  of  which  are  of  fine  niiible),  of  a 
baeiliaa,  a  fort,  Ac.  The  Oaaia  of  Aujilah,  to  the  south  of  the  deaert 
of  Barca,  waa  reokonfld  part  of  Cyrenaica. 

(Paoho,  Voyage  dam  In  Marmayiq»e  el  la  CijFfnaJqHt ;  Delia  Cella, 
Viaggioda  Tfipali  alle  Pnmltn-e  di  Egitio  ;  Beechey,  Expedilioa  to  tht 
f/orik  Ooatt  of  Africa.) 

CY'RUS.     fAB*B;  Ktjb;  BiKHTioDB.l 

CYTHfcaA.     [Ionian  Ibi-aHds,] 

CY'ZICUS  (nlao  called  Cszicam),  an  ancient  town  of  AaU  Minor, 
built  on  an  ielund  in  the  Propontta  near  the  coaat  of  Myaio,  which 
was  joined  to  the  mainland  by  two  briilges.  An  iatbmua  gradually 
Ibrmed  itaell',  and  tha  ialand  became  a  penineula.  It  ii  said  to  have 
been  a  Mileaian  aolony,  formed  lu  the  8th  century  a.a.  Btrabo 
{Casaab.,  flTG)  apeaka  of  CyzicuB  oe  worthy  of  being  numbered  among 
the  Snt  cities  of  Aaia  for  ita  aiae,  beauty,  and  eplendour,  ood  for  tha 
goodneaa  of  its  laws.  It.  became  earljr  allied  to  Kome,  and  remained 
fajUiful  in  ita  alliance.  It  withstood  aR  itia  power  of  Uithridates  who 
besieged  it,  and  the  brave  reaiatence  of  the  citizens  gave  time  to 
L.  LiicnlluB  to  come  up  with  his  army  and  drive  him  bsck  into  I'ontua. 
The  Romaaa,  grateful  for  the  fidelity  of  Cyiicua,  not  only  reipeotsd 
its  liberties,  but  gaie  it  on  increaas  of  territory,  which  extended, 
aooording  to  Strabo,  to  the  east,  as  tu  oa  the  lake  Dascylitis,  and  to 
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the  west,  beyond  the  .iGaepua  into  Trooi  u  for  ai  Adraiteia.  To  the 
Bouth  it  reached  Uitetopolia.  The  town  of  Cyiicus  was  built  partly 
ou  tne  aea-ooaat  and  partly  on  a  hill ;  ita  site  ia  now  coTBred  wi^ 
cbeiry  orohards  and  viaeyarda ;  there  are  some  icmaina,  and  among 
otLen  a  theatre,  on  amphitheatre,  and  aome  moauTe  subatruotions. 
On  the  aama  island,  or  peniiuula,  west  of  Cyiicus,  waa  another  Qreek 
colony  oatled  Artacs,  the  site  of  which  ia  now  occupied  by  the 
miaerabU  town  of  Erdek.  The  island,  or  peninsula,  was  also  colled 
Cyiicus.  (Pococke;aeatim;  Leake, .Inaifinorj  Hamilton, Autorcbs.) 

CZEQLE'D,  a  large  market-town  in  the  county  of  Fastb  in  Hun- 
gary, and  circle  of  Ketskemdt,  atands  near  the  point  47°  ID'  If.  lab, 
1B°  48'  S.  long.  Aatation  on  the  Yienua,  Pesth,  snd  Biobok  coUway, 
is  called  after  the  town,  and  is  IT  miles  B.E.  from  Pesth ;  but  Czegled 
lies  a  little  way  south  of  the  station  so  colled.  It  hsB  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  a  Calvioist  churjh,  several  handsome  buildings,  and 
contoins  obaut  13,000  inhsbitonU,  or  16,600  including  the  commune. 
The  country  around  it  ia  well  cultivated,  and  produces  much  grain 
and  a  great  quantity  of  common  red  winB.  The  breweries  are 
ooDBiderable.  The  town  is  about  "20  miles  N.  from  Eetskem^t,  or 
Eecakem^t. 

CZERNAOORA,     [Montmsobo.] 

CZEKNiQOF  (pronounced  Ticheraigt^),  formerly  part  of  the 
[Jkraine,  now  a  government  or  province  of  Little  Ruaaio,  lying  between 
60°  20'  and  fi3°  20'  N.  lat,  80*  10'  and  34°  40'  E.  long.,  ia  bounded 
N.  by  HohilcT  and  Smolensk,  K  by  Orel  and  Kurek,  8.  by  Poltava, 
and  W.  by  Kiev  and  Minsk.  The  govermneat  contoina  on  orea  of 
21,167  square  miles,  and  had  an  estimated  population  in  1S46  of 
1,430,000. 

The  general  character  of  tlie  sur&ce  Is  k  lerel,  ooeaaionolly  inter- 
ruptsd  by  hills,  and  rising  into  high  load  as  it  approaohea  tha  elevated 
liwika  of  the  Dniepar,  its  Bouth-wnstam  boundary.  With  the  exception 
of  some  sandy  tracts,  the  aabsoil  ia  cloy,  which  is  well  covered 
with  rich  loam,  and  presents  a  succession  of  luxuriant  arable  and 
pasture  lands.  On  the  banks  of  the  Duiaper  tha  ohsUc,  a!ate,  and 
oluy  olUmate,  but  slate  pr*doiiiiu»(«B.    Most  of  tlw  ttreoms  which  I 
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water  Ciemigaf  empty  thamaelreB  into  tha  Dnieper.      The   IpoDt 

drains  the  uorth-weatem  diatriot,  and  entan  the  Soj,  a  feeder  of  the 
Dnieper,  in  the  government  of  Mohilev,  at  NoT-BieliUa.  But  the 
principal  river  of  the  interior  of  Cinmigof  ia  the  Deeno,  a  navigable 
stream,  which  entering  the  province  in  the  north-east  from  Orel, 
troversaa  it  neorly  in  its  whole  length  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
ond  eat«ra  the  Duieper  a  few  miles  alrave  the  city  of  Kiev.  The 
notars  of  the  Deina  are  increased  by  those  of  the  Snof,  Oatre,  Seim, 
and  Sudoat.  Czemigof  abounds  in  small  Btreuns.  and  in  natund 
sheets  of  water,  noDe  however  lar^e  enough  to  be  called  lakes. 

Tlie  climate  is  dry,  mild,  and  aJslubrioua  ;  but  the  crops  sometimea 
BuBer  from  locusts.  Agriculture  and  grazing  constitute  the  priucipal 
pursuit  of  the  inhabitants ;  com  of  oil  kinds,  particularly  rye,  badey, 
oad  osts,  are  grown,  ond  the  yearly  produce  ia  eatimatni  at  tiiree 
miilions  of  quarters,  of  which  upwards  of  two  milliona  are  consumed 
in  the  country  itself.  Hemp  in  large  quantities,  Sax,  tobacco,  peas 
and  beans,  linseed,  and  hops  ore  also  niaed.  Meiona  sud  the  com- 
moner sorts  of  fruit  ore  plentiful,  but  the  grape  does  not  ripen 
sufficiently  for  wine.  There  is  here  a  peculiarly  fine  speoiea  of  tha 
cherry,  called  Taberssun,  from  which  brandy  oud  sugar  are  obtained. 
The  woods  and  forests  yield  an  abundance  of  excellent  timber, 
oharcoal,  potash,  and  tor.  Horses  and  cattle  are  reared  in  great 
□umbers;  the  horse  is  of  the  smaii,  active,  and  hardy  breed  of  tha 
Ukraine  and  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  light  cavalry,  and  some  fine 
studs  are  kept  by  the  nobility.  Tha  ox  is  of  a  Bne  breed,  snd  ia  hera 
used  for  the  plough  exclusively.  Large  herds  of  sheep  snd  swine  ara 
kept.  Beea  are  very  numerous,  and  much  honey  and  wax  are  gathered. 
Of  minerals  Caemigof  posSBSSes  iron,  alum,  saltpetre,  pcroeliun  earth, 
potter's-clay,  chalk,  and  slots. 

There  ore  scarcely  ony  serfs  in  this  gorarnment.  The  Qreek  is  the 
predominsnt  form  of  foitb,  and  eocleaiaaUcal  oBairs  are  directed  i^ 
the  orcbbiahop  of  Caemigof  ond  Maibin. 

The  inhobitonts  generally  moke  their  own  clothing  and  utensils. 
Manufiu^uring  induatry  increseea  alowiy  in  tha  province ;  the  prituupal 
products  of  this  kind  are  linen,  broadcloths,  leather,  ghtaa,  ud 
beetroot  sugar.  The  fondness  of  the  people  fbr  ardent  ^irits  has 
occasioned  the  establishment  of  a  great  number  of  distiUories  hers 
OS  in  other  ports  of  Russia.  There  is  aome  internal  trad^  which 
mostly  oantres  at  Neshin,  where  four  large  fairs  ore  held  in  (he  codis* 
of  the  year.  The  exports,  consisting  principally  of  hones,  oatUa^ 
swine,  tallow,  wool,  skins,  bristles,  grain  and  meal,  honey  and  wmz, 
potoab,  hemp  end  hempseed,  and  brandy,  are  considerable. 

Czemigof  is  one  of  the  pririleged  govaraments,  the  ancient  prero- 
gatives of  the  nobility  having  bean  confirmed  to  them  in  180S,  and 
the  Cossak  inhabitants  eajoyiog  the  privilege  of  distilling  broody 
in  any  spot  they  please,  witiiout  its  being  deemed  an  infringement 
on  the  crcwn  monopoly.  The  province  is  ploosd  under  a  civil 
govenor,  who  is  a  aouncUlor  of  state,  and  resides  at  Cieroigof  the 

The  government  is  divided  into  1 2  circles.  The  capital,  (hernigof, 
is  noticed  in  the  next  article.  Among  the  other  towns  we  notice  the 
following:— A'«Ain,A'ru*in,  or  A'MtAtn,  stands  on  the  Oster,  and  baa 
16  churches  and  16,000  inhabitants,  wbn  carry  on  a  large  trade  in 
soap,  leather,  preaervee,  and  liqueurs.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  bos  a  cathedra),  several  convents,  an  hospital,  and  a  collega. 
Qluckof,  on  afaeder  of  (he  Seim  near  the  eastern  boundory,  is  surmunded 
by  an  earthen  woll,  and  has  12  churehea  and  about  SOOO  inhabitants. 
Novgorod-StvB-ik,  on  the  Desna,  has  8000  inhobitsnts,  and  an  active 
trade  in  com,  hemp,  and  lima.  Ufaivdi^,  on  the  Babinxa,  has  about 
4600  inhabitants.  Mgtin,  on  the  Sudenka,  a  feeder  of  the  Ipout,  hu 
4  oburches  and  about  SOOO  iDhabitonla.  Batarin  ia  noticed  in  a 
separate  article.  [BstDBin.J  Oiter,  at  the  jonotioa  of  tbe  Oster  and 
the  Deans,  40  miles  8.  from  Czemigof.  has  a  population  of  4000, 

CZEKNIUOF,  the  capital  of  tbe  government  of  Ciemigof  in  Bussis, 
is  situated  on  the  elevated  banks  of  tha  Deuia,  in  61°  27  H.  lot., 
31'  16'  E.  long.,  about  80  milea  N.N.E.  from  Kiev,  and  has  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  Jews.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
rampart  of  earth,  which  is  converted  into  walks.  It  was  built  in 
the  year  1024,  and  ia  aocounted  the  ald«t  town  in  European  Buasia. 
In  ita  centre  atands  a  high  hill  with  a  caacte  on  ita  summit;  it  has 
several  churches,  among  which  is  the  cathedral,  a  well-built  edifice^ 
m  which  the  remains  of  St  Tbeodoeiua  are  deposited-  There  ara 
also  four  monasteries,  o  gymnasium,  an  eoclesiostical  seminary,  with 
a  printing  establishment  attached  to  it,  an  Imperial  Orphan  aaylum, 
a  riding-school,  a  mecbanios  achool  for  400  pupils,  and  several 
establishments  for  tbe  indigent.  The  inhnbttants  are  cbiedy  employed 
in  retail  trade  and  mechonicol  puisuits,  ond  monubcture  small  quan- 
tities of  woollens,  liuena,  leather,  and  soop.  tour  markets  are  held 
here  in  tha  course  of  the  year.  Czemigof  is  the  residence  of  Uie 
archbishop  of  tbe  diocese  and  of  the  govemar  of  the  provinos. 

CZEKNOWICZ.     [BuKowiNA.] 

CZIBKNITZ  (Zirknili),  a  market  town  in  the  Austrian  crownlond 
of  Corinthia,  lies  on  tbe  IJrobitzo,  and  containsaboutl60a  lidiabitaDta, 
who  are  occupied  in  lishery  and  in  salt  and  tile-makjng.  Near  it  ia 
the  Lale  of  Cxiikniti,  inclosed  within  limestone  mountaina  of  very 
grotesque  outlines.  The  lake  in  dry  Bausons  is  from  12  to  16  miloi 
in  circumrereuoe,  ond  when  quite  full  about  34  miles;  iU  entire  area 
is  then  about   63  square  miles.     Its  foim   howcvur  ii  uode  very 
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irregular  by  nnmeroua  bajB,  oapei^  and  islands.  At  tHe  foot  of  the 
Jayomig,  which  rtaes  on  its  southern  \MDk,  the  peninsula  of  Derroseck 
stretches  far  into  the  lake ;  on  the  west  is  the  island  of  Yomeck^  on 
which  is  the  Tillage  of  Ottock.  While  passing  over  t^e  more  shallow 
parts  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  lake  presents  a  very  dark  appearance, 
occasioned  by  numerous  fannel*shaped  cavities  of  various  dimensions, 
and  all  distinguished  by  significant  names.  Its  general  depth  compared 
with  other  lakes  is  inconsiderable :  the  cavity  of  Resoboto,  the  deepest 
part  of  the  whole  lake,  is  only  56  feet  deep  belo.w  the  mean  surface 
of  the  lake.  The  lake  is  remarkable  for  great  variation  in  the  height 
of  its  water,  which  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  limestone  rocks. 
The  bottom  of  the  lake,  especially  of  the  funnels,  is  full  of  defta  and 
fissures,  through  which  the  water  passes  at  forty  di£fer^t  openings 
into  subterranean  oavenui  and  channels,  and  re-appean  under  tSo 


form  of  the  Bistriza  and  Daronnisa  in  the  valley  at  Laibaoh.  Duzing 
the  dry  season,  which  generally  oocuift  in  autumn,  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  is  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage^  which  is  made  into  hay. 
Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  lake  however  is  susceptible  of 
cultivation ;  millet  and  buck-wheat  are  sown,  which  ripen  in  six 
weeks ;  but  as  the  waters  of  the  lake  frequently  do  not  subside  for 
three  or  even  more  years,  the  sowing  and  harvest  are  of  course  very 
irregular.  In  January  1834  the  waters  left  the  lake  and  did  not 
return  till  March  1885.  During  the  interval  grain  and  vegetables  were 
sown  and  gat^iered,  and  cattle  grased  on  the  bottom  of  Uie  lake — an 
ooourrence  which,  for  the  long  cessation  of  the  waters,  is  said  to  be 
unprecedented.  The  lake  abounds  in  pike  fOid  other  fish ^  it  i»  also 
frequented  by  numerous  aquatio  fowlt 
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TJACCA  JELALPCRE  (Vhala),  one  of  the  districts  into  which 
-^  the  province  of  Bengal  is  divided,  lies  between  23"  and  25* 
V.  lat.,  and  between  90*  and  91*  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  district  of  Mymunsingb,  E.  by  Tiperah,  S.  by  Tipenih  and 
Backergunge,  and  W.  by  Hajefthahy  and  Jes^ore.  The  limits  of  this 
district  were  much  more  extensive  before  the  year  1300  than  they 
are  at  present,  reaching  as  far  south  as  the  sea,  and  as  far  north  as 
the  Oarrow  Mountains.  It  then  contained  an  area  of  more  than 
15.000  square  miles,  but  it  is  now  reduced  to  somewhat  less  than 
6000  square  miles.  The  surface  of  this  district  h  uniformly  low  and 
level,  and  being  intersected  by  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaptitro,  a  great 
part  of  the  eoil  is  periodically  covered  with  water  by  the  over- 
flowing of  those  rivers  during  the  rainy  season.  At  these  times  the 
villages  which  are  built  on  artificial  embankments  have  the  appeat-- 
ance  of  small  islands.  The  deposits  left  by  these  inundations  fertilise 
the  soil.  The  lands  are  only  partially  cultivated :  towards  the  north 
and  west  are  very  extensive  tracts  of  jungle ;  ifi  these  are  great 
numbers  of  wild  elephants  which  cause  much  loss  to  the  neigh- 
bouring farmers,  and  prevent  the  extension  of  cultivation.  Towards 
the  south  and  the  east  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  land  are  imder 
cultivation,  producing  rice,  betel-nut,  hemp,  cotton,  and  sugar.  The 
abundance  of  the  rice  harvests  has  caused  the  district  to  be  called 
the  Granary  of  Bengal 

Dacca  is  principally  known  in  Europe  for  its  manufactures  of 
cotton  goods.  The  striped  and  figured  muslins  of  Dacca  were  long 
celebrated  throughout  the  world  for  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  their 
fabric.  The  productions  of  Paisley  and  Manchester  have  however 
almost  entirely  displaced  the  Dacca  muslins. 

The  rums  of  ancient  mosques  and  Hindoo  temples  are  spread  all 
over  the  country;  and  in  many  places  are  seou  the  remains  of 
fortresses  constructed  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the  Mughs.  The 
settled  estates  are  mostly  parcelled  out  into  small  talooks,  or  zamin- 
daries,  and  these  are  divided  and  subdivided  into  very  insignificant 
farms.  The  principal  towns  are  Dacca,  Kajnaghur,  Nan^ingunge, 
Furrecdpore,  and  Soonergong.  Rajnaghur  stands  on  the  left  side  of 
the  Puddah,  the  grand  outlet  of  the  Ganges,  in  23"  20'  N.  lat, 
90'  25'  E.  long.,  23  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Dacca;  Narraingunge 
stands  on  the  right  side  of  a  branch  of  the  Brahmaptlti^a,  about 
8  miles  S.E.  from  Dacca,  in  23*  87'  N.  lat.,  90*  35'  E.  long.  This 
town  contains  more  than  15,000  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  inland  places  of  trade  in  Bengal.  Salt,  tobacco,  indigo,  and 
gmin  are  the  ])rincipnl  articles  of  this  trade.  Numerous  indigo 
factories  are  established  on  the  banks  of  the  river  where  the  soil  is 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  the  indigo  plant.  On  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river  is  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  to  which  great  numbers  of 
devotees  resort  from  the  neighbouring  towns  to  see  what  is  described 
as  the  footmark  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca.  Similar  footmarks  are 
shown  in  several  othe^  places  in  Indiii,  and  impart  a  peculiar  sanctity 
to  the  buildings  in  which  they  are  placed.  Furreedpore  is  situated 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Puddah,  or  Great  Ganges,  5  miles  from  its 
banks,  and  40  miles  from  Dacca :  it  is  the  residence  of  the  principal 
civil  and  judicial  officers  for  the  district.  Soonergong  stands  on  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Bi-ahmapfitra,  in  23*  39'  N.  lat,  90*  43' 
E.  long.,  about  13  miles  S.E.  from  Dacca.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
in  ancient  times  a  large  city,  ahd  the  scat  of  government  before  the 
building  of  the  town  of  Dacca ;  it  is  now  little  more  than  a  village ; 
it  was  long  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  beautiful  cloths,  some 
of  which  are  still  made  in  the  village. 

Dacca,  the  capital  of  the  district  just  described,  is  situated  on 
a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  called  the  Booree  Qunga(01d  Ganges),  about 
100  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  23*  43'  N.  lat.,  90*  28' 
E.  long.  Dacca  is  comparatively  a  modem  town.  In  1608  the  seat 
of  government  was  removed  to  it  by  Islam  Khan,  then  governor  of 
^Qgal ;  in  compliment  to  the  emperor,  the  name  of  the  place  was 
then  changed  from  Dacca  to  Jehangire  Nuggur.  In  the  reign  of 
Aurengzebe  the  town  of  Dacca  exhibited  a  considerable  degree  of 
BpL'udour.  Its  former  limits  contain  the  ruins  of  many  magnificent 
la^iiei,  btid  palaced|  bridgeB,  and  other  buildings,  but  their  site^ 


are  now  for  the  most  part  overmn  witb  jungle.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  houses  are  for  the  most  part  mean. 
The  native  population  iu  1801  was  estimated  at  about  200,000,  rather 
more  than  one-half  of  whom  were  Mohammedans  and  the  rest 
Hindoos.  Several  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Armenian  merchants  are 
settled  in  the  place.  The  cify  contahis  about  120  Hindoo  places  of 
worship,  and  about  180  Mohammedan ;  the  Roman  cSitholics, 
Armenian  and  Greek  Christians,  and  Protestants,  have  also  places  of 
worship  in  Dacca.  There  are  a  government  college,  several  mission 
schools  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  schools  for  children 
of  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans.  The  government  offices,  the  Jul, 
the  native  hospital,  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  military  orphan 
asylum,  are  among  the  public  buildings.  There  are  twelve  basaani. 
The  manufacture  of  gold  ornaments,  musical  instruments,  necklaces, 
and  idols  forms  extensive  sources  of  employment  The  countrr 
around  Dacca  is  low  and  level,  and  in  the  wet  season  is  floodeo. 
Rice  is  largelv  cultivated. 

DA'CIA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  country  north  of  the  Danube, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  W.  by  the  Tibiscus, 
now  the  Theiss.  The  ancient  Dacia  comprehended  Transylvania,  the 
Banat  of  Temeswar,  Hungary,  east  of  the  Theiss,  the  Bukowina, 
Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Bessarabia.  When  Dacia  was  made  a 
Roman  province  it  extended  from  the  Theiss  to  the  Hierasus  (the 
Poretos  of  Herodotus  and  the  modern  Pruth),  the  Carpathians,  and 
the  Danube ;  Bessarabia  therefore  was  not  included  in  the  province. 
The  Daci  were  anciently  called  Davl,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  304,  e), 
and  hence,  he  adds,  the  name  Davus  was  commonly  applied  to  a 
slave  in  Attica,  many  of  the  Athenian  slaves  being  imported  ftom 
the  countries  about  the  Danube.  This  appears  from  the  plays  of 
Terence,  which  were  founded  on  a  Greek  model.  The  country  was 
inhabited  by  the  Daci  and  the  Getse :  the  Daci  occupied  the  part 
towards  Germany  and  the  source  of  the  Danube ;  the  Geta)  occupied 
the  part  towards  the  east  and  the  Euxine.  (Strabo,  p.  804,  c).  Both 
the  Getse  and  Daci  spoke  the  same  language.  (Strabo,  p.  805,  a). 
The  Gette  were  better  known  to  the  Greeks  in  consequence  of  their 
frequent  migrations  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  Latin  name 
Daci  included  the  Getro.  The  principal  river  of  Dacia  is  the  Tibiscus, 
which,  with  its  tributary  the  Marlsus  (Maros),  falls  into  the  Danube. 
There  are  several  small  rivers  besides — the  Aluta  (the  Alt),  the  Aravus^ 
and  others,  which  also  fall  into  the  Danube.  Alexander  the  Great  found 
the  Get-so  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  where  he  defeated  them 
and  took  their  town,  B.O.  385.  In  B.c.  292,  Lysimachus  having 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  their  countiy,  was  surrounded,  and 
obliged  to  surrender  with  his  whole  army  in  the  plains  of  Bessarabia^ 
Gold  coins  with  the  name  of  Lysimachus  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers  at  Varhdly,  a  village  of  Transylvania,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  Sarmizegethusa,  the  Dacian  capitid,  whither  they  were  carried 
by  the  conquerors  among  the  plunder,  or  as  part  of  the  ransom  of 
Lysimachus  and  the  other  prisoners.  In  B.c.  10,  the  Romans  made 
an  expedition  up  the  Maros  against  Cotiso,  king  of  the  Daci,  but 
without  results.  Ovid,  who  was  exiled  among  the  Get®,  has  described 
the  people  and  the  climata  Domitian  celebrated  his  pretended 
exploits  against  the  Dacians  by  assuming  the  title  Dacicus.  (Juvenal, 
'  Sat'  vi.  204).  The  first  expedition  of  the  emperor  Trajan  against 
the  Daci  was  in  A.D.  101.  The  Daci  were  led  by  their  king  Dece- 
balus,  and  the  war,  which  lasted  nearly  five  years,  ended  in  their 
submission  (Dion  Cassius,  Ixviii)  to  the  Romans.  Their  chief 
town  Sarmizegethusa,  afterwards  called  Ulpia  Trajani,  in  memory 
of  the  victory  which  was  gained,  was  ntuatcd  near  the  Iron  Gate 
Pass  into  Transylvania,  near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Temes. 
The  Column  of  Trajan  in  Rome  records  the  leading  events  of  these 
expeditions.  To  consolidate  his  conquest  Trajan  erected  the  famous 
bridge  across  the  Danube  below  the  Iron  Gate  (some  remains  of  it 
are  still  seen  below  the  village  of  Soala  Gladova),  and  constructed 
three  great  roads  from  the  Danube — one  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Karasch  at  Uj  Palanka  to  Tiviscum  (Temeswar);  a  second  from  Orsova 
up  the  valleys  of  the  Czema  and  the  Temes  through  the  Iron  Gate 
Pass,  and  along  the  Maros  to  the  bonier  of  Moldavia ;  and  the  third 
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from  the  famous  bridge  eastward  to  the  Aluta,  along  that  aver  aad 
through  the  Rothenthum  Pass  in  the  southern  Carpathians,  down  to 
Karlsbuiig  on  the  Maros,  where  it  joined  the  second  road.  The 
Romans  abandoned  Dada  to  the  Goths  in  the  time  of  Aurelian. 
The  Goths  in  their  turn  gave  way  to  the  Huns  about  A.D.  876. 
After  the  death  of  Attila,  Dncia  was  seieed  by  the  Gepidsa  Goths, 
whose  kingdom  was  destroyed  by  the  Longobards  and  Avars  a.d. 
566.  The  next  inyadei-s  were  Scythians  or  Slares,  who,  governed 
by  their  '  Chagans,'  or  Khans,  held  sway  over  the  country  till  the 
time  of  Charlemagne.  Finally,  the  Magyars  overran  Dacia,  and 
settled  in  it  during  the  9th  century.  The  sculptures  on  Trajan's 
column  establish  the  identity  of  the  Dadans  with  the  modem 
Wsllachs  in  stature,  feature,  and  dress. 

(Paget»  Hungary  and  Tiwitiflvania ;  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Cfeo- 
grapky.) 
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DAGHESTAN,  a  country  situated  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  between  41**  and  43°  N.  lat.  It  is  a  mountainous 
country  as  its  name  implies,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  phdn 
that  skirts  the  Caspian  shore,  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from 
Baku  to  Derbend.  Though  forming  a  part  of  the  Russian  government 
of  Georgia,  the  different  tribes  which  inhabit  the  valleys  on  the 
eastern  dedivities  of  Mount  Caucasus  are  governed  by  independent 
petty  sovereigns;  only  those  which  possess  the  low  and  hUly 
country  iowaids  the  sea  are  subject  to  the  Russians.  Com  of  different 
kinds,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  madder  are  grown  in  the  valleys.  Cattle 
breeding  ia  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  chief  town  is 
Derbend,  by  which  name  the  province  of  Daghestan  is  also  sometimes 
designated.  [Derbend.]  Kuba,  a  town  built  by  the  Russians  since 
their  occupation  of  the  country,  stands  about  50  miles  south  from 
Derbend,  and  has  5000  inhabitants.  It  has  straight,  wide,  and  regular 
streets,  like  most  Russian  towns,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  The  old 
town  of  Kuba,  which  was  the  seat  of  a  Khan,  was  abandoned  by  the 
Russians  on  account  of  its  unhealthy  situation  in  the  lower  grounds 
on  the  coast.  Tarki,  about  70  miles  K.N.W.  from  Derbend,  and  a 
few  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Caspian,  has  a  population  of  10,000. 
It  was  formerly  called  Semender.  It  is  built  on  toe  slopes  of  three 
hills,  the  highest  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  Russian  citadel. 
[Geobgia.] 

DAGHO,or  DAGO,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
about  41  miles  long,  and  varying  from  27  to  87  miles  in  breadth,  lies 
between  58°  4'  and  59°  N.  lat,  22°  20'  and  23°  8'  £.  long.  It  is 
comprehended  in  the  Russian  province  of  Esthonia,  and  is  divided 
by  a  small  channel  called  the  Sele  Sund,  from  the  island  of  Oesel 
which  lies  to  the  south.  Its  area  is  434  square  miles.  The  inhabitants, 
about  10,000  in  number,  are  Esthonians;  they  are  employed  in 
husbandry,  grazing,  and  fishing.  They  also  cany  on  a  little  tiude  by 
the  port  of  Tewenhaven,  which  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  island 
near  Cape  Dagherort  The  coasts  are  cliffy,  and  shoak  render  the 
approach  dangeroua  lliere  is  a  lighthouse  near  the  village  of 
Dagherort  The  Swedes,  to  whom  the  Danes  ceded  Dagho  in  1645, 
ceded  it  in  thdr  turn  to  Russia  tmder  the  treaty  of  Kystadt^ 
in  1791. 

DAHOMT,  a  celebrated  and  for  some  time  powerful  negro  kingdom 
of  Western  Africa,  lying  inland  from  the  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea 
called  the  Slave  Coast  It  ia  bounded  west  by  Ashantee,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  the  river  Volta,  and  extends  east  to  the  Niger.  Its 
southern  boundary  is  the  sea,  the  principal  port  being  Whydah,  but 
Lagos,  Porto-Novo,  Badagiy,  the  Popoes,  and  the  Nert,  have  petty 
kings  of  their  own ;  and  it  extends  to  the  base  of  the  Kong  Mountains. 
From  east  to  west  the  territory  extends  about  180  miles,  and  from 
Whydah  on  the  coast  to  the  northern  boundary  nearly  200  miles. 
Its  capital,  Abomey,  is  placed  in  7°  59'  N.  lat,  and  in  about  1°  20^ 
£.  long.  The  dty  contains  about  30,000  inhabitants,  which  number 
is  greatly  increased  at  the  periods  of  the  fostivalB  being  held.  It  is 
about  eight  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  entered 
by  six  gates,  formed  of  a  clay  wall,  through  which  are  two  openings, 
one  for  the  king  exclusively,  the  other  for  the  people ;  each  opening 
is  ornamented  with  skulls,  and  inside  them  are  piles  of  skuUs  of  men 
and  beasts.  In  the  town  are  several  batteries,  and  on  the  coast-road 
about  a  mile  from  the  town  are  two  32-pounder  carronades,  all 
uselessly  placed  for  purposes  of  defence.  There  are  no  shops,  but 
two  laige  and  several  small  markets.  There  are  three  royal  palaces, 
and  several  large  houses  for  the  ministers,  all  surrounded  by  hagh  red 
clay  walls,  inclosing  large  spaces  for  parks  or  gardens.  The  houses 
are  only  of  one  story,  with  the  exception  of  two  in  the  royal  palaces. 
There  are  no  streets,  as  each  house  stands  within  its  own  inclosing 
brick  walL  There  are  barracks,  a  pottery,  and  a  dye-house,  and 
numerous  fetish  houses.  Within  the  town  there  is  much  waste  land 
and  some  farms  imder  cultivation.  A  great  drawback  on  the  town  is 
the  insufiBcient  supply  of  water,  which  is  only  to  be  procured  from 
some  small  oozy  reservoirs  at  some  distance  on  the  plain,  and  from 
rain-water  collected  in  pits  smeared  with  palm-oil. 

Even  the  name  of  Dahomy  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been 
unknown  in  Europe  till  some  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  Dauma,  which  was  thought  to  be  the  same  kingdom,  is 
indeed  mentioned  by  Leo  Afrioanus  along  with  several  others,  of 
which  he  merely  sa^s  that  thegf  lie  south  of  Nigritia  j  and  that  nama 


is  found  placed  where  Dahomy  lies  in  several  maps  published  towards 
the  end  of  the  16th  century.  It  ooours  so  placed  even  in  the  '  Mapa 
of  Sir  Jonas  Moore's  Mathematics,'  published  under  the  tsare  of  Dr. 
Hallev  in  1681 ;  but  in  another  map  published  by  Halley  in  1700  it 
is  omitted,  and  it  does  not  again  appiear  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
most  recent  acooimts  indeed  now  represent  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
Africa  as  occupied  by  other  states.  The  Dahomans  for  the  first  time 
made  their  appearance  on  the  coast  where  the  European  establish- 
ments were  in  the  reign  of  their  king  Trudo  Andati,  or,  as  other 
accounts  call  him,  Guadja  Trudo,  who  is  said  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1708.  This  prince,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of 
remarkable  talent  as  well  as  of  inordinate  ambition  and  warlike 
ferocity,  having  determined  upon  securing  to  himself  a  share  of  the 
European  commerce,  in  forcing  his  way  to  the  coast  captured  in  1724 
the  chief  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Ardra,  the  most  powerful  state  that 
lay  between  him  and  the  sea.  Here  he  found  >a  Mr.  Bulstrode  Lamb, 
who  resided  in  the  place  as  factor  for  the  English  African  Company. 
Lamb  was  detained  in  captivity  for  nearly  three  yean,  but  was  treated 
with  extraordinary  kindness  and  consideration  by  the  black  monarch, 
who  till  now  had  never  set  his  eye  upon  either  a  white  man  or  the  sea. 
We  believe  the  earliest  account  of  Disomy  that  exists  is  a  very  carious 
letter  written  by  Lamb  after  he  had  been  for  some  mouths  in  captivity 
to  his  superior,  Mr.  Tucker,  governor  of  the  English  fort  at  Whydah 
(the  Juida  of  the  French  and  Fida  of  the  Dutch).  It  is  dated  from 
Abomey  in  November  1724,  but  did  not  appear  in  print  till  it  was 
published  at  the  end  of  a  *  New  Yovage  to  Guinea'  bv  William  Smith, 
Esq.,  which  appeared  at  London  m  1745.  Smith  had  been  on  the 
Slave  Coast  in  the  beginning  of  March  1727,  when  he  found  that  only 
a  few  days  before  his  arrival  the  king  of  Dahomy  had  effected  the 
conquest  of  the  state  of  Whydah,  lying  along  the  coast^  and  had  laid 
in  ruins  the  English,  French,  and  Portuguese  forts  situated  at  its 
capital,  Sabi.  We  have  the  continuation  of  the  narrative  in  the  '  Full 
Account  of  some  Part  of  Guinea,'  published  at  London  in  1784  by 
Captain  William  Snelgrave,  who  arrived  at  this  part  of  the  African 
coast  only  a  few  weeks  after  Smith,  and  while  the  king  of  Dahomy 
and  his  troops  still  occupied  the  territory.  The  narrative  of  Snel- 
grave, who  visited  the  Dahoman  camp,  is  exceedingly  curious.  In 
1729  he  made  a  second  voyage  to  the  same  coast  In  the  interval  the 
king  of  Dahomy  and  tiie  governors  of  the  French  and  English  forts 
had  again  come  into  collision ;  and  just  before  Snelgrave's  arrival  Mr. 
Testefole,  the  English  governor,  who  had  imprudently  endeavoured 
to  excite  the  people  of  Whydah  to  an  insurrection  against  their  Daho- 
man masters,  had  been  seieed  by  the  latter  and  put  to  death.  Snelgrave 
has  from  the  information  of  otiiers  brought  down  his  account  to  the 
end  of  March,  1732,  at  which  time  a  new  quarrel  had  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Dutch,  English,  French,  and  Portuguese  forts  at 
the  town  of  Jaquin,  the  only  other  part  of  the  Slave  Coast  where  there 
were  any  European  establishments.  Guadja  Tnido  died  this  same 
year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bossa  Ahadee.  A  work  entitled 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Bossa  Ahadee,  with  an  Account  of  a  Journey 
to  Abomey  in  1772,'  was  published  in  1789  by  Mr.  Robert  Norris  of 
Liverpool,  a  person  who  had  been  engaged  for  eighteen  years  in  the 
African  trade.  It  was  reprinted,  with  many  corrections  and  additions 
by  the  author,  in  '  The  Histoxy  of  Dahomy,  compiled  from  Authentic 
Memoirs,  by  Archibald  Dalzel,  Esq.,  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  CasUe,' 
4 to,  London,  1793.  This  last-mentioned  work  brings  down  the  history 
of  Dahomy  through  the  reigns  of  Ahadee,  a  detestable  tyrant^  the 
scouige  of  his  own  subjects  and  the  torment  of  all  his  neighbours,  for 
forty  years ;  of  his  son  Adahoonzou  II.,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded  in 
1774,  and  who  continued  his  oppression  and  his  ferocious  wars;  and  of 
the  first  years  of  that  of  Adahoonzou's  son  and  successor  Wheenoohew, 
who  mounted  the  throne  in  1789.  The  continuation  of  the  history  of 
Dahomy  for  some  yeara  farther  is  given  in  a  little  work  entitled  '  A 
Voyage  to  Africa,  with  some  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Dahomian  People,'  by  John  M'Leod,  M.D.,  12mo,  London,  1820. 
Mr.  M'Leod  visited  this  part  of  Africa  in  1803.  At  that  time  Dahomy 
seems  to  have  exercised  sovereignty  over  all  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  The  reigning  king  was  a  younger  son  of  Wheenoohew,  the 
elder  having  been  set  aside  because  one  of  his  toes  overlapped  another. 
The  name  of  the  present  king  is  G^zo.  In  1849,  when  Lieutenant 
Forbes  went  to  Abomey  on  a  mission  to  procure  the  abandonment  of 
the  slave-trade,  he  found  the  system  of  the  slave-hunts  in  ^U  vigour; 
nor  could  he  prevail  in  his  visit,  as  the  king  fairly  told  him  he  could 
not  afford  it^  as  the  greater  part  of  his  revenue  was  derived  from  that 
source.  The  population  of  the  kingdom,  owing  to  its  devastating  wars, 
he  estimates  at  not  more  than  200,000 ;  the  regular  army  amounts  to 
about  12,000,  of  whom  5000  are  Amazons,  but  this  is  increased  to 
about  24,000  when  the  king  takes  the  field,  and  the  camp-1'ollowera 
more  than  equal  the  army  in  number.  These  Amazons  are  supposed 
not  to  maiTy.  They  live  in  barracks  within  the  precincts  of  the 
palace,  and  are  under  the  care  of  eunuchs ;  they  have  long  distin- 
guishod  themselves  by  their  fearless  bravery,  and  not  less  by  their 
sanguinary  ferocities.  The  wars,  or  rather  slave-hunts,  are  annual, 
commencing  in  November  or  December ;  and  are  decided  upon  at  the 
customs,  when  the  assembled  people  demand  to  be  led  against  some 
town  or  nation  which  they  name.  At  the  custom  or  festival  in  June 
1850,  an  expedition  was  demanded,  for  a  seoond  time,  against 
AWahketttah^  olio  ef  the  Amuiotu  sayings  '*  We  ar«  ao  longer  women  | 
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we  are  men.  By  fire  we  will  ehaoge  Abealikeatah."  This  was  under* 
taken  in  1851,  and  was  unsuooessfiu ;  the  Dahoman  army  was  defeated, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  Amazons  were  killed.  [Abeahksutah.] 
Since  that  event  the  Dahoman  power  appears  to  be  broken,  and  they 
haye  remained  quiet. 

The  region  in  which  the  kingdom  of  Dahomy  is  situated  is  a  Tast 
plain  rising  by  a  very  gentle  ascent  from  the  sea.  No  river  worth 
notice  falls  into  the  sea  between  the  Yolta  ahd  the  Brass  River,  or 
Niger.  The  soil  is  a  rich  reddish  day,  on  which  scarcely  a  stone  is 
to  be  found  of  the  bigness  of  a  walnut.  All  who  have  visited  the 
ooast^  especially  before  the  devastations  of  the  Dahomans,  describe  it 
as  a  scene  of  matchless  beauty  and  luxuriance  Its  vegetable  pro- 
ductions comprise  maize  and  other  farinaceous  crops ;  yams,  potatoes, 
pine-apples,  melons,  oranges,  limes,  guavas,  and  other  tropic^  fruits ; 
a  singular  fruit  said  to  possess  the  property  of  conmiunicating  a  sweet 
taste  to  the  strongest  acids  and  bitters ;  indigo/cotton,  sugar,  tobacco. 
Shea  butter,  palm-oil,  spices,  ftc.  Lieutenant  Forbes  says  ike  Daho- 
mans have  considerable  agricultural  knowledge,  but  are  very  indolent. 
The  land  though  rich  is  highly  manured,  and  in  the  portions  they 
cultivate  they  rival  the  Chinese,  the  men,  unlike  most  Africans, 
labouring  in  the  fields,  the  women  only  bringing  water.  They  grow 
com  and  beans  intermixed,  and  in  the  palm-plantations  are  grown 
corn,  yams,  and  ground-nuts.  Their  chief  food  is  Tarns  and  cassada, 
with  messes  of  meat  and  vegetables  mixed  with  palm-oil  and  pepper, 
and  corn-cake.  Their  houses  are  of  day  or  palm-branches  thatched 
with  grass.  The  country  abounds  with  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  hyenas, 
elephants,  the  patakoo  or  African  wolf,  monkeys,  buffiiloes,  deer, 
sheep,  goats,  hogs,  both  wild  and  tame,  and  several  varieties  of 
poultry.  It  is  idao  infested  by  boa  snakes  of  immense  size,  and 
other  kinds  of  serpents;  and  there  are  alligators  and  hippopotami. 
White  ants  and  mosquitoes  are  an  abundant  source  of  annoyance. 
Granite,  sandstone,  chalk,  and  ir6n  are  found  in  the  country. 
The  government  of  Dahomy  is  as  absolute  a  despotism  as  has  any- 
where existed,  and  authority  is  maintained  by  the  shedding  of  blood 
at  a  rate  which  has  been  appixiached  nowhere  but  in  Africa.  The 
customs  or  festivities  held  at  the  court  of  the  monarch  on  occasion  of 
the  annual  receipt  of  duties  or  tribute,  are  of  the  same  ferociously 
sanguinary  character  with  those  that  take  place  at  Ashantee.  The 
most  important  are  hdd  in  Mardi  and  June.  The  regular  season 
appears  to  be  in  April  or  May,  but  instances  are  mentioned  of  their 
lasting  for  three  months,  and  in  these  cases  they  seem  to  begin  earlier 
in  the  year.  The  chief  ornament  of  the  royal  residence  is  human 
dculls,  of  which,  when  a  number  was  wanted  to  pave  a  court  or 
decorate  a  ceiling,  it  was  not  an  unusual  process  to  have  some  scores 
of  persons  massacred  for  the  purpose.  The  principal  trade  formerly 
carried  on  with  Dahomy  and  the  subject  states  on  tiie  coast  was  in 
daves ;  and  since  the  abandonment  of  that  trade  on  the  part  of  the 
principal  European  powers  which  used  to  resort  to  this  part  of  Africa, 
the  commercial  intercourse  which  these  kingdoms  hold  with  other 
parts  of  the  world  has  become  quite  insignificant.  The  only  money 
of  the  Dahomans  consists  of  cowry-shells,  of  which  a  thousand  are 
stated  to  represent  half-a^rown  English.  Their  language  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  people  of  Whydah  and  the  other  nations  of  tiie  coast. 

(Lieutenant  Forbes,  K.N.,  Dahomy  and  ih€  DaJtamantj  and  the 
works  named  in  the  article.) 

DAILLT.    [Atbshibb.] 

DAIMIEL.      [CASTILLA-LA-Nuxyiu] 

DAIBSIE.    [FmsBiBE.] 

DALECARLIA,  properly  DALARNE  (the  valley  country),  a 
former  province  of  Sweden,  which  now  constitutes  the  Falun  Lan, 
extends  from  60**  65'  to  62''  12'  N.  lat,  12''  80'  to  16"  40'  £.  long. 
Its  surface  is  12,210  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1845  was 
145,838.  It  borders  N.  on  Heriedalen,  K  on  Gestrikland,  S.  on 
Weetmanland,  Nerike,  and  Vermland,  and  W.  on  Norway.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  the  river-basins  of  the  Waster-Dai  and  Oster-Dal, 
which  unite  a  few  miles  west  of  Falun  to  form  the  Dal  The  Dd  or 
Dd-Elf  runs  first  south-east  and  then  north-east  to  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  [Swboev.]  About  six  or  seven  miles  from  its  mouth  it 
forms  the  cataract  of  Elfoarleby,  the  rival  of  the  famous  cataract  of 
SohafiFhausen  in  height  and  beauty.  The  Lake  Siljan  or  Siljar,  which 
is  traversed  by  the  Oster-Dd  above  its  junction  with  the  Waster-Dai, 
is  28  miles  long  and  15  miles  broad,  where  widest.  It  oontdns 
severd  fine  islands.  The  Lake  Runn,  further  east  on  the  left  bsuds 
of  the  Dd-Elf,  is  10  miles  long  and  5  miles  wide. 

The  mountain  ridge  which  divides  the  sources  of  the  two  rivers 
Dd-Elf  from  Lake  Famund  in  Norway,  rises  to  between  3000  and 
4000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  southern  o£bet  of  the  Kblen  range, 
and  from  it  there  brandi  off  three  ridges  of  considerable  elevation. 
These  ranges  subdde  into  hills  before  they  reach  the  meridian  of  the 
Lake  of  Siljar.  The  country  about  this  lake  presents  a  pleasant 
intermixture  of  hills,  valleys,  and  plains,  and  may  be  compared  to 
the  lower  parts  of  Switzerland  for  scenery.  But  uie  whole  country 
still  preserves,  a  considerable  elevation,  Uie  surface  of  Lake  Siljar 
being  about  560  feet  above  the  sea.  The  eastern  districts  are  also 
uneven,  but  the  heights  are  rather  round-backed  hills  than  moun- 
tains, and  are  usually  covered  with  wood.  Numerous  lakes  of 
diJBferent  size  lie  between  them.  It  is  only  on  the  borders  of 
Gestrikland  that  plains  of  any  extent  occur. 
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The  winter  in  this  province  is  long  and  severe,  the  summer  short 
and  hot.  Wheat  does  not  succeed,  but  rye  and  barley  and  potatoes 
are  raised.  The  produce  however  is  insufficient  for  the  demands  ot 
the  population,  and  the  tender  bark  of  pines  is  mixed  with  the  bread, 
and  also  used  as  fodder  for  cattle  and  hogs.  The  usud  domestio 
animals  are  reared,  but  hogs  are  rather  scarce.  Game  is  abundant^ 
Wolves  and  bears  frequent  the  numerous  and  extensive  forefltei 
Fish  abounds  in  all  the  lakes,  except  those  near  Fdun.  The  forests 
consist  of  birch,  ash,  aspen,  pines,  and  fir,  but  they  seldom  grow  up 
to  timber-trees. 

Near  Falun  are  found  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  brimstone.  The 
copper-mines  west  of  Falun  have  been  worked  for  more  than  600 
^ears ;  they  formerly  yidded  3000  tons  of  copper  annudly.  The  ore 
is  smdted  at  large  works  in  Fdun.  The  fumes  from  the  metal 
destroy  all  vegetation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  dthough  these  are 
add  not  to  be  injurious  to  animal  life,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
protected  the  town  from  the  ravages  of  diolenL  Porphyry,  quarried 
on  the  Oester  Dd-El^  is  made  into  vases,  candlesticks,  &a 

Except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falun,  to  which  place  they  ar« 
attracted  by  the  mines,  the  population  is  disponed  over  the  #9untry 
in  villages,  some  of  which  are  of  condderable  size.  The  Ddecarlians 
are  distinguished  by  their  stature,  courage,  spirit  of  independence, 
and  frankness  of  character.  The  part  whidi  they  took  under 
Gustavus  Yasa  (who  worked  in  the  copper-mines  of  Fdun)  in  liber* 
ating  their  countiy  from  the  tyranny  of  Christian  IL  is  dways  fresh 
in  their  memory,  and  makes  them  fed  proud  of  their  name.  Many 
of  them  emigrate  to  Stockholm  during  tiie  summer,  and  manu&oture 
fiincy  basketwork,  clocks,  watohes,  &a 

Fdun  is  the  chief  town.    [Faluv  ;  SwiDSV.] 

DALGETY.    [FiFiSHmB.] 

DALKEITH,  Edinburghshire,  Scotland,  a  market-town  and  burgh 
of  barony  in  the  parish  of  Dalkeith,  6  miles  S.E.  from  Edinburgh  by 
road,  and  8  miles  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Hawick  railway.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  was  5086  in  1851.  The  affairs  of  the  burgh  are 
administered  by  15  trustees.  The  town  stands  on  an  elevated  piece 
of  groimd,  between  the  rivers  North  Esk  snd  South  Esk,  and  consists 
of  one  prinoipd  thoroughfare,  and  severd  small  streets.  The  town  is 
dean  and  generally  well  built ;  it  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  water.  Felt  and  beaver  hats,  straw  hats,  and  woollen 
stufb  are  manufactured,  and  there  are  corn-mills,  a  brewery,  and  a 
tan-work.  The  com  market  held  here  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  Scotland.  The  parish  church  is  an  old  gothic  building  in  the 
prindpd  street.  Attached  to  it  is  an  andent  chapd  containing  the 
recumbent  statues  of  an  Earl  of  Morton  and  his  lady.  Adjoining  this 
choir  is  the  mortuary  chapel  of  the  Buccleuch  frtmily.  A  splendid 
new  churdi,  in  the  early  English  style  of  architecture,  was  built  in 
1840  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  It  is  cruciform,  and  has  a  steeple 
167  feet  hiriL  An  degant  episcopd  chapel  is  situated  within  the 
grounds  of  Dalkdth  pdace.  The  Free  Church,  United  Presbyterians, 
and  Independents,  have  places  of  worship.  In  the  town  are  two 
libraries  and  a  savings  bank.  Ddkeith  palace,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  is  an  extendve  structure,  surrounded  by  a  splendid 
park  and  grounds.  The  mansion  oontdns  many  fine  paintings.  The 
North  Esk  and  South  Esk  unite  their  waters  in  the  park,  a  little  way 
beyond  the  pdace,  which  is  dtuated  on  an  elevated  peninsula  formed 
by  the  two  streams.  The  regality  of  Ddkdth  belonged  to  the 
Gwahams  in  the  reign  of  David  II.  It  afterwards  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Earls  of  Morton,  and  about  two  centuries  ago  was 
purchased  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Bucdeuoh  family.  Charles  Edward 
spent  two  nighto  at  Dalkeith  after  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans,  and  the 
palaoe  has  been  vidted  by  George  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria. 

DALMATIA,  the  Kingdom  of.  the  most  southern  possession  of  the 
crown  of  Austria,  consiste  of  a  narrow  maritime  tract  and  numerous 
i«fl«^ndff,  forming  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
lying  between  42''  and  45*^  N.  lat.,  14**  and  19'  K  lonff.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  Croatia,  E.  by  the  Turkish  sandshak  of  Iskenderin, 
S.  and  W.  by  the  Adriatia  The  circle  of  Ragusa  was  disjoined  from 
the  rest  of  Ddmatia  by  two  tongues  of  land,  the  Klek  on  the  west^ 
and  the  Suttorina  on  the  east,  which  were  held  by  Turkey;  but 
these,  after  having  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  between  Turkey 
and  Austria,  were  ceded  to  the  latter  power  in  1853,  and  the  whole 
territory  now  belongs  to  Austria.  The  area,  indudve  of  the  islands, 
is  about  6000  square  mile&  The  population  in  1850  was  393,715, 
exdusive  of  course  of  the  inhabitanto  of  the  two  narrow  tongues  of 
land  then  hdd  by  Turkey. 

Swfaee, — Dalmatia  is  divided  into  four  drdes,  Zara  and  Spdato, 
which  constitute  Old  Dalmatia,  and  Ragusa  (the  ^territory  of  the 
former  republic  of  that  name^  and  Cattaro,  which  form  New 
Ddmatia.  The  whole  surface  of  Ddmatia  is  a  series  of  mountain 
ranges,  some  of  whidi  extend  even  into  the  Adriatic,  and  form  idands 
with  their  loftier  summits.  With  the  exception  of  the  Vellebich 
(5439  feet  high)  on  ^e  Hungarian  border,  which  belongs  to  the 
Julian  Alps,  aU  these  ranges  are  continuations  of  the  Dinaric  Alps. 
The  loftiest  summits  among  them  are  the  Dinara,  which  is  5669  feet 
high,  and  gives  ite  name  to  the  main  chdn,  the  Svilaya.  east  of  Demis, 
4750  feet  high.  Mount  Mosor,  4210  feet  high.  Mount  Marian,  on  the 
peninsula  next  Spalato,  and  the  Biokovo,  near  Macarsca,  which  is 
5520  feet  high.    To  the  south  of  these  lie  the  ranges  of  Ra^sa  and 
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OsUaro,  amoBg  which  it  fha  DabovicEa,  th*  moai  goiithem  monntain 
in  the  AuBtriAn  dominioiui.  The  Montenegrin  heights  enoirde  the 
Oulf  of  Cattaro.  In  general  character  the  Dalmatian  moontains  an 
bleak  and  bare :  they  are  fuU  of  fiaiures,  ravinee,  and  chaune,  and  in 
many  plaoei  altogether  without  soil.  Limestone  ia  the  prevailing 
rooL  The  nomerous  ialands  whioh  line  the  oosst  have  originated  in 
the  breaking  up,  by  some  violent  action,  of  masses  of  clay  and  sand- 
stone, while  the  limestone  masses,  being  of  firmer  composition,  have 
been  left  standin|[.  The  whole  line  of  coast  is  banen  and  naked, 
except  along  the  narrow  tract  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  base  of 
the  mountains ;  forests  and  underwood  lie  interspersed  at  their  feet ; 
the  background  is  formed  by  a  continued  line  of  dreary  precipitous 
heights,  seldom  less  than  2500  feet  in  elevation.  The  coast  ia  indented 
in  numerous  points,  and  affords  a  succession  of  excellent  harbourSi 
The  interior  of  the  country  is  furrowed  by  glens  and  valleys,  many  of 
which  are  stony  and  sterile ;  even  the  plain  extending  from  Novegradi 
to  the  Keika  is  covered  wiUi  stones.  On  the  iiiiole,  there  is  no  part 
of  the  Austrian  empire  which  has  so  wild  and  desolate  an  aspeot  as 
TlnliiUlii 

Dahmatia  is  rich  in  mineral^  particularly  limestone,  gypsum,  ooal 
pitch,  asphaltum,  and  sesHudL  No  precious  metals  have  been  dis- 
covered, although  Pliny  (iii)  reports  that  the  Dalmatian  mines  yielded 
as  much  as  50  lbs.  wttght  of  gold  per  diem  in  Nero's  timew  These 
mines  however  cannot  have  been  withhi  the  limits  of  the  present 
territory  of  Dalmatia. 

Hydrography^  die. — ^Few  countries  are  so  poorly  supplied  with  water, 
many  parts  being  destitute  of  water  fit  even  for  the  use  of  cattle  :  the 
islands  in  particular  suffer  greatly.  The  Dalmatian  rivers  run  mostly 
from  east  to  west  into  the  Adriatia  Among  the  laiger  streams  are 
the  Zermanya  (anciently  the  Tedanius),  whi<m  enters  from  the  Hun- 
garian military  frontiers,  and  after  a  course  of  about  27  miles  falls  into 
tiie  bight  of  Morlaoh,  near  Novigrad.  The  Kerka  (anciently  the  Titius), 
which  rises  above  Knio,  issxung  from  a  grotto,  and  forms  several 
cascades  and  five  magnificent  falls,  particulariy  that  by  Seardona,  in 
its  course  of  about  51  miles ;  after  receiving  the  Cioola,  it  fiows  into 
the  Adriatic  near  Sebenieo.  The  OeUmu  (Tilurus  or  Neetus),  which 
springs  from  the  foot  of  the  Terebiza,  near  Yrilo,  has  two  falls  in  its 
course  of  about  60  miles,  one  of  which,  near  Velika-Gubowicja,  is 
from  90  to  100  feet  in  height :  the  banks  of  this  river  are  extremely 
wild,  and  generally  precipitous,  until  it  reaches  a  fine  valley  near 
Amissa,  where  it  enters  the  Adriatic.  The  NairmUa  (Naro  of  the 
ancients),  the  broadest  river  in  Dalmatia,  enters  it  fh>m  Turkey,  and 
after  watering  it  for  about  ten  miles,  parts  into  two  channels  at  Fort 
Ov}ia,  snd  reaches  tiie  canal  of  Narenta  through  ten  arms.  Its  waters 
are  saltish  until  it  receives  the  Norin  at  Torre  di  Norin.  Among  tiie 
smaller  rivers  are  the  Sinkotina  and  Ombla. 

The  islands  along  the  Dalmatian  ooast  form  several  fine  channels^ 
which  are  sheltered  from  the  stormy  waves  of  the  Adriatic :  they  itft 
here  called  canals,  and  take  their  names  from  the  adljaoent  islands ; 
such  are  the  oanals  of  Morlak,  Quamerola,  Zara,  and  Paoman,  HesjK), 
Spalato,  Liasa,  Curaola,  Narenta,  &a 

Dalmatia  has  numerous  lakes,  all  of  which  become  more  or  less  dry 
in  hot  weather,  except  the  Yrana,  to  the  south-east  of  Zara,  whioh  ia 
separated  from  the  Adriatic  by  a  narrow  tongue  of  laud,  contains  an 
area  of  about  8570  acres,  and  has  braokish  water.  The  lakes  of  Novi- 
grad, Yeaero  (the  dry  bed  of  which  is  at  times  oultivated),  Narin, 
SLadin,  Trocklian,  Pxiolosaa,  &a,  become  dry  at  oertain  seasons  from 
the  want  of  natural  springs.  None  of  the  numerous  mineral  springs 
have  yet  been  turned  to  account^  except  the  warm  sulphureous  springs 
at  Spalato  and  Salona. 

The  roads  are  generally  pretty  good.    There  are  no  railwaysk 

Climate,  Soil,  Produetioiu, — ^No  other  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions 
is  so  hot  as  Dalmatia.  In  the  lowlands  the  date-bearing  palm,  the 
American  aloe,  and  the  Oaeiu§  opwntia  thrive  in  many  districts  in  the 
open  air.  The  almond  blossoms  in  Januain^.  Among  the  mountains, 
where  the  snow  sometimes  continues  till  May  and  even  June,  the 
climate  is  much  bleaker.  Near  the  coasts  of  Zara,  about  the  canal  of 
the  Narenta,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Adriatic,  the  exhalations  which 
arise  fr^m  extensive  swamps  render  tiie  dimate  very  unhealthy. 
Winter  is  characterised  by  six  weeks  of  uninterrupted  rain. 

The  arid  character  of  the  soU  renders  Dalmatia  on  the  whole 
unsuited  to  agriculture.  But  there  are  parts  of  the  ooOntry,  such  as 
the  districts  around  Demis,  Muk,  and  Sign,  whidi  might  be  cultivated 
with  success  but  for  the  indolence  and  ignorance  of  the  people.  The 
want  of  water  and  sheltering  woods  is  another  obetaole  to  cultivation. 
Turkey  and  Hungary  supply  the  cotistant  defioaenqy  in  the  crops  of 
grain,  whioh  do  not  fumisn  more  than  six  or  at  most  eight  months'  con- 
sumption. The  whole  amount  of  arable  land  in  1846  was  only  348,025 
English  acres,  of  vineyards  169,216  aorsS)  meadows  80,878  acres, 
olive-grounds  88,407  acres,  while  there  were  1,861,406  aoras  of  pasture- 
land  and  1,105,811  acres  of  woodlands.  The  quantity  of  grain  grown 
in  the  same  year  was,  in  English  quarters — wheat  46,089,  rye  6109, 
barley  85,751,  oats  0818,  and  mauM  80,984.  Of  potatoes  28,747 
busheU  were  grown. 

Figs  may  be  termed  almost  the  staple  produce  of  the  country :  they 
grow  without  cultivation  all  along  tna  coast)  and  upwards  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  pounds  are  annually  exported.  The  oil  is  of 
superior  quality,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  instead  of  butter;  yet 


above  20,000  barrels  are  annually  exported.  Much  wine  of  a  sArang 
quality  is  made ;  the  deeper  the  colour  the  more  powerful  the  liquor : 
Uie  Yino  Nero,  a  red  wine,  is  nearly  black,  and  the  white  wine  aa  deep 
in  colour  as  Malaga :  the  Marsonin  del  Teodo  is  the  best  The  quan* 
tity  of  wine  made  in  1850  was  7,947,720  gallonsi  About  1,000,000 
gallons  are  retained  for  home  consumption ;  the  rest  is  exported  to 
Fiume,  Trieste,  and  Yenioe.  Almonds,  dates,  dried  eurrants,  citronsf, 
pomegranates,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  are  exported.  The  country 
abounds  in  timber,  but  being  in  the  interior  it  is  of  comparatively 
little  value.  The  coast  fisheries  employ  about  8000  hands :  the  staple 
kinds  of  fish  are  the  sardine  and  the  tunny,  both  of  which  are  exported 
in  a  dried  or  salted  state.  The^  rivers  too  are  well  supplied,  particu- 
larly with  the  salmon-trout,  which  attains  an  enormous  sise.  At  some 
spots  the  coral  fishery  is  productive,  especially  near  Sebenioa  The 
Morlaks  convert  the  fitt  of  the  frog  into  an  oil,  which  they  employ 
for  various  purposesi  Honey  ai^  wax  are  produood  in  soum 
quantities. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  is  on  a'limited  scale :  the  breeds  are  inferior 
and  small :  i£e  whole  stock  of  oxen  and  cows  is  under  100,000 ;  of 
i^eep  about  700,000,  goats  400,000,  horses  and  mules  20,000.  Swine 
are  not  numeroua.    Poultry,  except  geeee  and  ducks,  are  plentifriL 

Of  wild  animals,  Dalmatia  possesses  the  oia^o,  or  wild  dog,  wolf, 
fox,  and  hare,  but  it  has  no  deer.  Swans,  peUeans,  faloon%  vultursi^ 
owls,  turkeys,  and  other  wild  fowl  are  abundant. 

Mantrfaeiitrm,  Commerce,  Jte. — ^The  manufacturing  industry  of  this 
country  is  very  small,  and  scsroely  adequate  to  supply  its  oommoa 
wants :  it  is  confined  to  the  townspeople,  and  its  main  branches  are 
shipbuilding  and  the  distillery  of  spirits,  among  which  the  liquor 
Called  Manisohino-Rosoglio  has  obtioned  European  celebrity.  Here 
and  there  a  little  flax  and  cotton  are  spun ;  and  small  quantities  of 
woollen  cloth,  oovsriids,  house>linen,  tape,  and  coarse  cottons^  twina, 
oordsge,  and  nettings,  soap,  vinegar,  leather,  and  hats  are  made.  For 
every  other  artide  of  necessity  or  comfort  Dalmatia  ia  dependent  on 
other  countries.    Goals  and  graphite  are  worked  to  some  extents 

Favoured  as  Dalmatia  ia  by  its  situation  and  numeroua  ports,  its 
oommeroa  is  comparatively  smslL  The  principal  countries  with  which 
it  trades  are  the  maritime  provincee  of  Austria,  Italy,  and  Turkey. 
To  the  first  two  countries  it  exports  wine,  olives,  oils,  brandy,  fig% 
salt,  pitch,  bark,  salted  fish,  hides,  wool,  wax,  honey,  fruit,  ftc.,  ud 
to  Turkey  the  same  products,  besides  foreign  produce  and  manufs» 
turss.  It  has  also  some  tranait-trade.  Its  returns  frx>m  Turkey  con- 
sist of  homed  and  fatted  cattie,  cheese,  wools  and  hides,  com,  wood 
for  fuel,  drugs,  ^  The  declared  annual  value  of  the  exports  averagea 
somewhat  under  500,000^.,  of  the  imports  about  400,0001.  The  Dal* 
matians  are  wdl  known  in  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  aa  exoellent 
mariners.  The  best  ships  are  constructed  along  the  coast  of  Cattaro. 
The  vessels  belonging  to  Dalmatia  in  1847  amounted  to — 5  ships,  with 
an  aggregate  burden  of  1850  tons ;  large  coasting  vessels,  246,  of  7870 
tons ;  small  ooasting  vessels,  1121,  of  8220  tons ;  and  668  fiahing-vi 
of  1769  tons :  in  all  2085  vessels,  of  19,215  tons. 

NiMiber  ofveeeeU  entered  ai  JkUmatian  porte  in  1847. 
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Divmoiu,  2Wiw,  ^*c.— Dalmatia  is  divided  into  four  circles,  named 
after  their  respective  capitals  Zara>  Spalato,  Rngusa,  and  Cattaro : 
and  these  circles  are  subdivided  into  26  districts.  The  circle  of  Zora 
comprises  the  Quamerio,  Dalmatian,  and  Culadio  Islands;  that  of 
Spalato  the  ialands  of  Zirona  Qrande,  Bua,  Solta,  Lissa,  Brassa,  and 
Lesina ;  and  that  of  Ragusa  the  islands  of  Calamotta,  Meleda,  Lagosta, 
Curaola,  and  Pelagosa  Mairgiors.  Dalmatia  contains  9  municipal 
towns,  14  market-towns,  and  nearly  a  thousand  villages. 

The  towns  of  Raousa  and  Spalato,  or  Stalatro,  will  be  noticed 
under  their  respective  titles :  the  other  more  important  towns  w8 
notice  here :— • 

Zenr%  the  capital  of  the  drole  of  Zara  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
Dahnatia,  situated  in  44*  8'  N.  lak  and  15*  15'  £.  long.,  liea,  in  the 
fi>rm  of  an  oval,  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  which  is  separated  from 
the  continent  by  a  deep  moat,  over  which  there  is  a  drawbridge.  The 
city  is  divided  by  a  straight  main  street  and  a  cross  street  into  four 
quarters;  the  other  streets  are  straight,  but  narrow,  ill-paved,  aud 
without  sewers ;  the  town  is  very  badly  supplied  with  water.  It  has  two 
large  squares,  and,  including  the  suburbs (*  Borgo  intonio'  and '  eriaso,'  or 
Albanian  Village),  about  8000  inhabitantii,  most  of  whom  speak 
Italian.  Of  the  six  churches  (in  which  there  are  many  good  paintings) 
the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  oathedralf  founded  by  Heniy  Dandolo^ 
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doge  of  yraiee,  whioh  it  a  rather  Boo  example  of  the  Lombardio 
Btjla^  and  that  of  St.  Simeon,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city,  whoee 
remainB  are  deposited  in  it.  Zara  is  stronsly  fortified ;  the  harbour  is 
of  considerable  size,  but  shallow ;  vessels  of  800  tons  have  to  lie  in  the 
open  sound.  The  principal  trade  is  the  import  of  manufactores  from 
Irieste,  and  the  export  of  maraschino,  anohoTies^  almonds,  and  the 
other  products  of  the  district  Zsra  is  the  seat  of  the  goTemment 
of  the  province,  of  a  court  of  appeal,  and  various  subordinate  offices; 
and  the  residence  of  a  Roman  Oatholie  archbishop.  Among  the 
public  institutions  and  establishments  are  a  lyceum,  a  gymnasium, 
an  archiepisoopal  seminary,  a  normal  high  school,  a  public  school 
for  females,  a  school  of  midwifery,  a  lying-in  and  a  foundling 
hospital,  a  dvil  and  military  hospital,  a  naval  and  military  arsenal, 
a  tibeatre,  a  casino,  Ac.  There  are  several  distilleries  of  rosoglio, 
which  is  highly  esteemed.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  however  dwive 
their  subsistence  from  the  fishery  among  the  neighbouring  rocky 
islets  (scoglie),  on  several  of  which  a  little  flax  is  grown. 

CkUtarOf  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  same  name^  stands  at 
the  foot  of  a  steep  mountain,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  Oulf  of  Cattaro,  42*'  25'  N.  lat.,  18*  46'  B.  long. :  population 
about  8000.  The  town  is  defended  by  walls  vid  a  fort  The  streeta 
are  narrow  and  gloomy.  The  principal  buildings  ars  the  religious 
edifices,  consisting  of  a  cathedral,  a  collegiate  church,  seventeen 
other  churches,  and  six  convents,  all  belonging  to  the  Boman 
Catholics ;  there  are  also  two  Greek  churches,  an  hospital,  a  gymnasium, 
the  residences  of  the  governor  and  the  bishop,  and  some  government 
buildings.  The  basaar,  or  market,  is  outside  the  eastern  gate ;  it  is 
supplied  with  provisions  by  the  Montenegrins.  The  harbour  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  Adriatic,  but  is  little  frequented  by  shipping. 

Ownola  stands  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  island  of  we  same  name, 
population  about  2000 :  the  whole  island  contains  4268  inhabitants, 
chiefly  employed  in  fishing  and  maritime  occupations,  or  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vineyards  and  the  making  of  wine.  The  town  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  contains  a  cathedral  and 
two  xnonasteriee.  There  is  a  good  harbour.  MaeaneOt  84  miles  S.E. 
frem  Spalato,  population  about  1700,  is  a  small  tovta  with  some  coasting 
and  fishing  tede ;  it  was  once  the  capital  of  a  republic  P«rcuto,  on 
the  bay  of  the  same  name,  6  miles  K.N.W.  from  Dalmatia,  is  a  small 
sea-port  town  of  about  1800  inhabitants.  S^enieo,  population  with 
the  suburbs  about  5000,  is  situated  on  a  bay  at  the  same  name,  which 
is  fonziod  by  the  river  Kerka,  before  it  falls  into  the  sea.  The  bay, 
which  forms  a  large  and  exoeJlent  harbour,  is  connected  with  the  sea 
by  the  channel  of  St.  Antonio,  a  narrow  strait  between  lofly  rocka 
The  town  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  rising  amphitheatri* 
cally  from  the  sea,  and  has  a  striking  appearance ;  but  the  streets  are 
uneven  and  irregular,  and  the  ascent  to  some  of  the  higher  parts  of 
the  town  is  by  steps.  The  walls  of  the  town  are  old  and  decayed,  but 
there  are  two  forts  which  lie  above  and  command  it,  and  the  harbour 
is  defended  by  the  new  and  strong  fort  St  Kicolo,  built  on  a  rock  at 
the  mouth  of  the  canaL  Sebenico  is  the  see  of  both  a  Roman  CathoUc 
and  a  Qreek  bishop.  The  lai^e  cathedral,  of  Lombardic  architecture^ 
is  accounted  the  handsomest  in  the  whole  country.  There  are  two 
Roman  Catholic  churches  and  one  Greek  church,  three  monasteries, 
and  two  nunneries.  The  adjacent  country  produces  abundance  of 
wine  and  oiL  The  inhabitants  have  distilleries  of  maraschino,  and  are 
reckoned  excellent  sailors.  The  coral  fishery  in  the  neighbouring  seas 
is  now  abandoned.  Trau  is  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  circle  of  Spalato  :  population  about  3000.  Trau  is  built 
on  a  small  island,  which  is  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  wooden 
bridge  50  paces  in  length.  On  the  other  side  there  is  a  channel  850 
feet  broad  between  it  and  the  island  of  Bna,  with  whidi  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  mole,  with  a  drawbridge  to  allow  ships  to  pass,  the 
numerous  coasting  vessels  preferring  this  channel  to  the  open  sea. 
Trau  is  an  old  ill-built  town,  with  narrow  crooked  streets.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  several  other  churches, 
three  convents,  and  an  hospitaL  The  ancient  citadel  and  fortifications 
are  now  in  ruins.  There  is  a  small  pretty  good  harbour,  which  is  now 
not  much  frequented.  The  inhabitants  have  a  rather  considerable 
trade  in  the  produce  of  the  country, — ^wine,  olives,  figs,  almonds,  and 
other  fruits ;  those  fruits  are  produoed  on  the  island  of  Bua,  whidi  is 
five  leagues  in  length,  in  great  abundance. 

Oovemwumi,  BdmetUion,  ^'C-^The  general  administration  of  affairs 
in  Dalmatia  is  vested  in  the  Gubemlum,  or  government-board,  eata* 
blisbed  at  Zara,  which  receives  its  instructions  from  the  Chancery 
and  minister  of  the  Home  Department  in  Vienna.  Each  circle  is 
divided  into  districts ;  each  district  into  '  Haupt-gemeinden,'  or  head 
oommiuiitics ;  and  each  of  the  latter  consists  of  '  Unter-gemeinden,' 
or  subordinate  communities.  At  the  head  of  eadi  circle,  in  dvil 
matters,  ia  a  'Pretoria;'  of  each  head  community,  a  'Podesta,'  or 
'Sandako;'  and  of  each  subordinate  community,  a  'Capo-villa,'  or 
'  Casnaaza'  In  each  cirde  is  a  court  for  the  trial  of  dvil  and  criminal 
cases,  appeal  from  these  courts  being  allowed  to  the  supreme  court 
at  Zara. 

The  revenues  of  Dalmatia  arise  from  the  imperial  domains,  the 
regalia,  which  include  the  monopoly  of  salt  and  tobacco ;  tiie  direct 
and  indirect  taxes. 

The  maj(»ity  of  the  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  the  Sdavonian 
Imdesy  who  invaded  these  parts  in  the  7th  century  and  drove  out 


the  old  Inhabitants.  The  language  of  the  country  is  the  Herzogovine 
dialect  of  the  Sdavonian,  but  Italian  is  the  prevalent  tongue 
amoq^  the  well*educated  dasses,  and  is  used  in  the  public  offices  and 
courts.  The  remainder  of  the  population  is  composed  of  Italians, 
who  are  spread  throughout  the  maritime  towns  and  sea-coast; 
Bosnian  Greeks  and  Servian  Morlaks,  both  of  whom  took  refuge  here 
from  persecution  in  the  14th  century;  and  a  few  Germans,  Jew% 
Greeks,  and  glpdes.  The  Morlaks  or  'Moroflaohi,'  that  is,  Servians, 
who  dwell  next  the  sea  ('  Moro '),  inhabit  the  mountain-districts  of 
Zara  and  Bagusa  and  some  of  the  islands:  the  wild  Montenegrin 
is  of  this  race.  The  population  of  Dalmatia  increases  but  dowly :  in 
1806  it  was  805,671,  in  1825  it  was  823,112,  and  as  already  stated  in 
1850  it  was  898,715.  In  general  the  Dalmatian  is  of  good  stature^ 
muscular,  robust,  hardy  in  his  habits,  and  frugal  in  his  diet ;  he  lives 
much  in  the  open  air  and  under  tents.  The  poorest  man  drinks  his 
wine,  and  eats  his  salad,  fig,  and  mdon ;  he  is  hospitable  and  talkative, 
but  cunning,  and  addicted  to  lying  and  theft 

The  Boman  Catholic  (which  is  the  established)  religion  is  profiassod 
according  to  the  last  census  by  331,692  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
ecclesiastical  establishment  consists  of  the  ardibishop  of  Zara  and  the 
5  bishops  of  Spalato,  Bagusa,  Sebenico,  Ledna,  and  Cattaro.  The 
inhabitants  who  profess  the  Greek  faith,  78,858  in  number,  aro  in 
church-matters  subordinate  to  a  bishop  resident  at  Sebenico  and  the 
vicai^general  at  Cattaro.  The  number  of  Protestants  of  all  sects 
returned  in  the  census  was  only  28 ;  of  Jews  410. 

The  Austrians  found  the  country  in  a  wretched  state  of  ignorance^ 
for  the  Venetians  had  done  nothing  whatever  for  its  intellectual 
improvement  Hie  Austrian  government  has  extended-  to  Dalmatia 
the  system  which  prevails  through  a  large  part  of  the  empira 
[AusfTBiA.]  A  normd  seminary  and  school  for  girls  have  been  opened 
at  Zara;  national  schools  of  a  superior  class  have  been  established  at 
Spalato,  Macarsca,  Bagusa,  Cattaro,  Sebenico,  and  Lesiua,  indepen* 
dently  of  the  schools  attached  to  the  oonventa.  And  for  the  mors 
affluent  dasses,  gymnssia  have  been  instituted  in  Zara,  Spalato,  and 
Bagusa,  and  a  lyceum  or  species  of  university  at  Zara,  in  which  town 
there  are  likewise  an  ecdedastioal  seminary,  an  obstetrical  school, 
and  a  college  for  educating  87  pupils  at  the  public  expense.  In  1847 
there  were  in  Dalmatia  5  theological  academies ,  8  schools  of  philo- 
sophy, 26  gymnada,  and  1  special  school ;  in  all  85  upper  schools. 
The  popular-schools^  252  in  number,  consisted  of  7  head,  182  lower, 
85  girls,  1  inftmt,  and  27  adult  schools.  Of  the  224  common  schools 
for  children  52  were  '  akatholische,'  or  not  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  deigy :  57  of  the  schools  were  Italian  only, 
58  were  Servian  (Serbisch),  and  119  were  mixed.  The  prindpd 
benevolent  institntions  are  the  hospitals  and  foundling  asylums  at 
Zara,  Sd)enioo,  Spalato,  Ledna,  and  Cattaro,  and  the  infirmaiy  at 
Bagusa. 

Dalmatia  derives  its  name  from  the  Dalmatine,  a  small  district 
between  Sebenico  and  Scordona.  Its  territory  in  former  days  was 
much  more  extendve  than  at  present  The  Dalmatians  long  resisted 
the  Bomans,  but  Aug^ustus  brought  them  under  the  B(»nan  dominion. 
(Strabo,  p.  315.)  After  the  fdl  of  the  western  empire,  the  country 
became  a  prey  to  the  Gtoths  and  Avari  suoossdvdy ;  and  the  Avar! 
maintidned.  possesdon  of  it  until  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century, 
when  they  were  driven  out  by  swarms  of  Solavonians.  This  people 
erected  it  into  an  independent  sovereignty,  which  endured  u  itil 
overthrown  in  the  early  part  of  the  11th  century  by  Ijadislaus,  king 
of  Hungary,  who  annexed  the  whole  of  it,  the  maritime  towns  only 
excepted,  to  the  dominions  of  the  Magyars.  These  towns^  among 
which  was  Zara,  the  most  important  of  them,  had  long  been  under 
the  spedal  protection  of  Venice,  which  avuled  itself  of  the  connexion 
to  extend  its  sway  over  other  parts  of  the  coimtry,  and  bring  the 
greater  part  of  Dalmatia  under  subjectioiL  That  portion  whi<m  lay 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Zermanya,  and  which  Hungary  retained,  lost 
the  name  of  Dalmatia  dtogether ;  and  the  same  occunmd  with  regard 
to  the  portion  whidi  forms  part  dT  Bosnia,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  by  whom  it  was  erected  into  the  sandshak  of  Hersek.  The 
Austrians  acquired  the  Venetian  part  of  Dalmatia  in  1798  under  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio.  Dalmatia  was  seised  by  Napoleon  in  1805, 
and  in  1608  the  republic  of  Bagusa  was  by  him  suppressed,  and  the 
territory  added  to  Dalmatia  On  the  fisll  of  Napoleon  in  1814  the 
Austrians  hdd  possession  of  Dalmatia,  indnding  Bagusa,  which  they 
have  since  retained. 

(Blumenbaoh;  Von  Liditenstem;  Hassel;  Stein;  Boprer;  Du 
6iierrekkiMekt  National  Bneydopadie  ;  Uebenieht9'T<rfd»  zar  StatiHik 
der  Hiterreichuchen  Mtmarehie,  Wien,  1850;  Paton,  Highlandt  and 


Idanda  of  UU  Adriatio;  Sir  John  G.  Wilkinson,  Dalmatiai  OoUim 
Atmanae,  1854.) 

DALMELLIKGTON.    [Atbbbiu] 

DALMBNT.    [Linlithoowbbibs.] 

DALBY.    [Atbshiu.] 

DALBTMPLE.    [Atbshibii.] 

DALSTON.    [CuMBBRLain>.J 

DALTON-IN-FUBNESS.    [LijroiJBBna.] 

DAMAN  (pronounced  Damaun,  'the  border'),  a  district  formerly 
of  Afghanistan,  now  of  the  British  territories  in  India,  extends  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  between  31**  and  83**  N.  lat,  and  includes 
the  iaact  of  country  comprehended  betwsen  the  Salt  range,  the 
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bulimui  lange,  the  Tndni,  and  Sungur  in  Upper  Sdild&  ^u  nature 
of  this  district  is  dncribed  noder  the  heitd  AroiuiTmAH,  toL  i^ 
ooL  86.  Vtra-Iihmael-Kiiin,  the  mpital  of  the  diitriot,  ituida  on 
tbe  rigbt  bank  of  the  Indiu,  in  31°  50'  V.  Ut,  70°  G8'  K  long.,  and 
ii  incloaed  bj  a  wall  of  u&bumt  bridu  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
drcumfsrence.  It  haa  a  popolitioa  of  about  BOOO,  oompoaed  of 
BeluchiB,  Afghans,  Hindos,  and  Jnta.  Cotton  tiaanea  an  extenaiTel; 
-woTen  hers.  Ths  town  has  some  trade,  and  is  oonneoted  l^  a  road 
alonn  the  Indus  and  through  the  Kohat  Pass,  with  Pnhawur. 

Than  ii  a  town  called  Daman,  or  Dammm,  in  the  wett  of 
Hinduitan,  on  the  OuU  of  Cainbaj,  about  60  milea  3.  from  Sunt. 
It  beloDRS  to  PoctugHl,  and  has  BeTeral  churches,  a  Foreee  temple  in 
which  the  fire  haa  been  kept  burning  (it  is  said)  for  above  twelra 
oenturien,  and  a  population  of  about  6000,  who  carrj  on  some  tntda 
and  bnild  coaating  Tesaels. 

DAHABCUa  {Damtu ;  St  Sehan),  the  capital  of  Syria,  boili  In 
ancient  and  modem  times,  is  situated  in  a  fertilsplaln  at  ths  east  base 
of  the  Antilibanus,  about  ISO  milea  S.  by  w!  from  Aleppo,  aod 
60  miles  front  the  Hediterranean,  in  S3°  27'  K.  lat.,  S6*  25*  E.  long. 
It  is  one  of  the  moat  ancient  towna  in  ths  world,  being  mentioned  as 
""""■'"" 'n  the  time  of  Abraham.    (Gonems,"'"     "'  —  '     "' 


alwBja  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  delightful 
■ituHtioDB  in  the  world.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  ths  tims  of  David 
or  of  SolomoD  (1  Kings,  li.  2t)  the  capital  of  an  independent  king- 
dom, which  afterwards  under  the  name  of  ths  kingdom  of  Sjrta 

engaged  in  wan  with  the  Jews.    It  was  sabaequentl;  annexed  to 
--e  o(  Aasjma,  afterwards  to  that  of  Peraia;  it  then  fell  '-■- 


after  the  defeat  of  the  forces  of  the  emperor  Heraoliua  in  its  neighbonr- 
hood.  Id  the  annals  of  the  Chnroh,  Damascus  is  noted  for  the  converaion 
and  6nit  pmching  of  St.  PauL  It  became  for  a  time  the  residence  of 
the  kaUTs,  and  niter  other  vicissitudes  waa  taken  by  the  Turks  under 
Sultan  Selim.  In  the  lute  war  between  ths  Porte  and  Hehemet  All, 
paiha  of  Egjpt,  Damascus  was  taken  by  the  troops  of  the  latter,  to 
whom  it  waa  formally  oeded  in  1833,  but  waa  reatored  to  the  Porte 
in  1840. 

The  pashalie  of  Damaaoua  extends  from  north  to  south,  from 
Eamah  on  ths  Orontes  down  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia  Petrtea,  south- 
east of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  length  of  about  t  degrees  of  latitude  ;  and  it 
oomprehends  the  ooantry  of  Haouran,  and  Uis  other  districlB  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Jordan,  the  Laka  of  Tiberias,  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
besides  the  gieater  part  of  Jndoa  weet  of  the  Jordan,  including  Jeru- 
salem and  Hablona.  It  is  bounded  E.  bv  dcaerta,  which  divide  it 
from  the  valley  of  the  Euphratee,  N,  bv  ue  puhalie  of  Aleppo,  and 
W.  by  the  pashalio  of  Acre.  Com,  hemp,  flax,  madder,  tobacco, 
oottou,  silk,  and  oocbineal  are  the  chief  pniducts.  Live  stock  are 
numerous.  Except  in  the  west  ths  surface  ia  level,  and  the  cultivable 
land  is  extremely  fertile.  The  total  papulatioo  eieeeda  half  a 
million,  exclusive  of  the  Beduins. 

The  view  of  Damascus  from  the  n^hbouring  mountain  of  Saleyeh, 
an  ofTset  of  the  Antilibanus  to  the  north-weat  of  Uie  city,  ii  vary 
impressivs:  it  comprises  the  town,  with  ita  numerous  domea  and 
minaretii;  the  aitanrive  woods,  orchards,  and  gardens  with  which  it 
is  surrounded,  clothed  in  perpetual  verdure  of  various  hues;  and 
beyond  it  tlie  vast  level  plain  stretching  to  the  east  farther  than  the 
eye  can  reach,  and  bounded  to  the  south-east  by  the  distant  moun- 
tains of  Haoii[»n,  the  andent  Auranitis.  The  rivers  Banda  and 
Piieg.5,  respectively  the  Abana  and  Pharpar  of  the  Old  Teotament, 
descending  from  the  mountain!  furnish  the  dty  and  the  pbun  of 
DaniHicuB  with  a  constant  supply  of  water.  The  water  of  the  Barada, 
which  is  not  good  for  drinking,  ii  distributed  into  namerons  canals 
for  irrigation,  and  is  the  main  cause  of  Uke  extraordinary  fertility  of 
the  country.  Ths  Fhegd  however  has  delicious  water,  whioh  ia 
conveyed  by  aqaeducta  and  pipes  to  all  parte  of  the  city.  The  two 
atresms  rise  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Antilibanus.  The  scanty 
snrplus  of  their  waters  below  Damascus  forms  a  small  lake  called 
Bahr-el-Uerj.  The  town  ia  about  six  mitea  in  circumference,  is  sur^ 
rounded  t^  old  brick  walls  falling  to  ruin  in  several  places,  and 
contained  in  ISIS  a  population  of  111,662,  of  whom  about  12,000 
were  Christiana  and  6000  Jews.  The  rest  are  Hchammedan  Syrians, 
Arabs,  and  Turka  Outaide  the  walls  ate  eiteniive  suburbs.  The 
atteets  are  Barrow,  and  many  of  them  have  a  gloomy,  dilapidated 
appearance,  being  lined  with  dead  brick  walla,  which  are  entered  by 
small  doors  that  open  into  the  courts  of  the  reapective  houses.  Many 
of  these  houses  are  splendid  in  the  interior,  the  courts  bemg  paved 
with  marble  and  kept  cool  by  fountains.  There  are  no  carriages  in 
Damascus,  and  but  few  carts;  camela,  horsea,  mules,  and  aaaea  con- 
stituting the  means  of  conveyance.  The  Mohammedans  of  Damascus 
are  the  most  fanatical  and  intolerant  in  Turkey,  as  they  have  proved 
by  their  freqaent  massacres  of  the  Christian  iuhabitanta. 

The  city  contains  many  handsome  mosques,  the  principal  of  which, 
originally  a  Christian  cathedral  dedicated  to  St  John,  is  660  feet 
long  and  ISO  feet  wide;  three  Franciscan  oonveuta,  in  which  the 
archbiihoDB  of  the  Armenian,  Helchite,  and  Syrian  Catholica 
napeetiv^  reakle;    aeveral  Christian   churches   belonging  to  ths 
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Qreeks,  Haronitea,  Syrians,  and  Armsniana ;  eight  nnagoguaa ;  aa 
extensive  khan;  numerous  baianis  all  well  supplied  with  goods; 
various  hospitals  and  sohoola ;  a  large  serai,  or  fortified  palace,  in  which 
the  pasha  resides  in  the  centre  of  the  city  ;  and  an  extensive  citadeL 
The  great  khan  ia  a  aumptuooa  building,  the  masonry  being  formed 
of  alternate  layers  of  black  and  white  marble.  The  spacious  aquars 
court  within  has  a  handaome  fountun  in  the  middle,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  fine  arcade  of  painted  arches,  enriched  with  mouldings.  On 
the  ground-floor  are  the  entrances  to  chambera  and  magazinea, 
and  a  staircase  and  gallei?  lead  to  another  ssriea  of  apartments 

Damaseiu  is  a  place  of  great  trader  which  is  carried  on  t^  canvana 
to  and  from  Baghdad,  Ueccs,  Alej^m,  Ac ;  there  is  catsvao  commnni- 
oation  duly  to  Bmrut,  Tripoli,  and  Acre.  British  and  Eumpes 
goods  are  imported  to  a  oonsideisble  amount.  In  183S  (according 
Heasn.  Ulchsudaod  Poujoulat, '  Correspondence  d' Orient,'  there  we 
in  Damascus  126  tanners'  shops,  22  establish  men ta  for  printing  stnBs, 
7G  dven  of  ato^  120  dyen  of  silk,  34  hoiiaea  of  silk-windera,  748 
merchants  of  H«nna«W  oloUi,  211  grooms,  68  tobacco  manufactuno^ 
72  saddlers,  11  tent  merchants,  47  ooppepamitfas,  60  ironmongers,  S4 
fimiers,  70  fur-merchants,  98  taoemen,  24  oom-merchants,  148  bakers, 
68  millers,  122  cofTee-houses,  82  oonfeetdonen,  S9  public  bathe,  138 
butchers,  71  t^ais,  43  shops  for  pipes,  6  watchmakers,  200  haibn- 
dashen'  atorea,  4  glaas-msnufiu^nea,  16  armourers,  4  soap-factoriea, 
118  weavers,  and  more  than  400  publio  oooks.  The  manufacture  'of 
Damascus  blades,  once  so  famous,  haa  declined  long  since :  but  good 
aabrea  are  atill  made.  Ssddl«  snd  bridles,  both  rich  and  highly 
finished  ;  fine  cabiuet-work,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  motherof-peari ;  and 
rich  jewellery,  are  among  the  articles  of  Damascene  industry.  The 
city  IS  the  Best  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce.  About  4000  looma  were 
employed  a  few  years  ago  in  the  manufactureof  silk  and  cotton  goods. 
The  bnssars  are  better  lighted,  and  iiave  a  more  elegant  appearance 
than  those  of  Cairo  or  Constantinople.  Every  class  of  cotnmoditiea 
has  its  own  street  or  bassar  :  in  one  they  sell  nothing  but  afaoes, 
another  is  occupied  by  the  goldsmiths,  Ac  The  town  is  well  supplied 
with  snow  and  ice  from  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  ice-watv, 
mixed  with  ^e  juice  of  figs  or  currants,  is  a  favourite  bever)^&  The 
beat  cofbe-houses  of  Damascua  are  situated  in  the  auburba^  on  a  branch 
oT  the  Barada ;  they  are  built  of  wood,  and  are  oool  and  irsll  «l'-^fit 
from  the  sun,  which  is  their  chief  attraction. 

Beirut  is  the  port  of  Dsmsscoa,  The  exports  and  imports  are 
given  under  th^  head.  [Bdbot.]  The  gnat  Hadji  csimvan, 
consisting  of  from  £0,000  to  60,000  pilgrims  from  various  parts  of 
Turkey,  goes  sverj  year  ttom  Damaaoua  to  Macoh  Foreign  oonsuls 
reaide  in  Damateut. 


Isipsrlal  Oreek, 
HrlUah  Hnssim.    Acloal  alss.     Copper.    Wilfht,  11)}  rralns. 

DAMIETTA,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  one 
of  ths  principal  branobea  of  the  Nile,  and  about  six  miles  above  its 
mouth,  the  ancient  Phatniticum  Oatium,  in  31°  35'  N.  lat,  31°  49' 
E.  long.  Old  Dtunietta  (Thamiatia)  stood  about  four  miles  brtbel 
north,  and  near  the  sea,  which  however  has  now  remded  frum  it :  ita 
scanty  remains  are  seen  near  the  village  of  Eab«,  about  two  milea 
from  the  shore.  Thamiatia  was  s  small  town  in  the  time  of  Stephanus 
Byisntinus,  but  it  increased  gradually  from  the  decay  of  Feluaium, 
and  drew  to  itself  the  trade  of  the  latter.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Saraoens,  who  aucroundsd  it  with  strong  walls  and  made  it  one  of 
the  most  commercial  and  wealthy  towns  of  Egypt.  It  was  frequentlj 
takeu  by  ths  early  cniaaders.  In  124S  Louis  IX.  landed  with  a 
large  armament,  and  took  Thamiatia ;  but  having  advanced  inland,  ha 
waa  defeated  and  takeu  prisoner  st  Hansoura.  The  aultana  of  Egypt, 
in  order  to  prevent  furthsp  attacks  in  that  quarter,  choked  up  &o 
mouth  of  the  Nile  by  sinking  large  barges,  filled  with  stones,  snd 
thus  formed  a  dangerous  bar,  wbich  prevents  Isrge  veaels  from 
entering  the  river.  Tiiey  slso  rased  Thamistis  to  Uie  ground,  and 
removed  the  inhabilanta  farther  inland.  From  theae  oocurrencaa 
ose  Kew  Damietta, 

Damietta  hae  a  population  ofabout  28,000.  It  has  some  fine  moaqne^ 
several  hasaars,  and  baths  adorned  with  marble;  many  of  the  houaea 
have  pavilions  on  the  terraosa  for  enjoying  the  cool  biHzc  Bnt  in 
gensral  the  town  is  ill  boilt.  It  now  carries  on  merely  a  ooastinft 
trade  with  the  Levant,  its  general  trade  having  been  attracted  to 
Alexandriai  The  merchsnt-^ips  had  to  rsmaiu  at  anchor  outside  of 
the  bar,  and  load  and  unload  by  means  of  boats.  Rios  and  dried  fiah 
are  the  chief  articles  of  exportation.  The  connby  around  is  a  com- 
plete garden,  irrigated  by  numsron*  canals,  snd  plaiited  with  all  kinds 
of  fruittrees,  sueh  m  otaugc^  iMnon,  flg,  tamsnnd,  ponesTMiat^  ta. 
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The  great  manhy  Lake  Menzaleh  begins  two  or  three  miles  east 
of  Damietta,  and  extends  about  40  miles  in  length  to  near  ancient 
Pehisium.  It  communicates  with  the  sea  by  seyeral  mouths,  and 
with  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile  by  canals.  The  fishery  of 
Lake  Menzaleh  is  very  productiye ;  various  kmds  of  water-fowl  are 
also  caught  upon  it 

DANUBE  (in  Qerman  Bonau)  is  the  secoxid  of  European  rivers, 
being  inferior  only  to  the  Volga.  The  root-syllable  (Dan  or  Don)  of 
the  name  means  '  water ;'  and  this  is  probably  the  case  also  with  the 
root^jllable  of  Isier,  which  is  said  to  be  the  Celtic  name  of  the  river. 
Its  oourse  is  about  1770  miles,  and  the  surface  drained  by  it  and  its 
numerous  tributaries  probably  exceeds  800,000  square  miles. 

In  its  long  course  from  west  to  east  it  traverses  nearly  twenty-two 
degrees  of  longitude  (from^S*  10'  to  30*"  E.  long.) ;  the  most  northern 
part  of  its  basin  falls  only  a  little  north  of  60  N.  lat.,  and  the  most 
southern  does  not  reach  42"  N.  lai  But  though  the  countries 
drained  by  it  do  not  extend  over  eight  degrees  of  latitude,  they  differ 
greatly  in  climate  and  productions,  a  circumstance  owing  to  the 
different  elevation  of  the  three  great  plains  which  are  traversed  by 
this  river.  The  most  western,  the  plain  of  Bavaria,  is  between  1100 
and  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  central  plain,  or  <hat  of 
Hungary,  about  800  feet,  and  the  lower  plain,  or  that  of  Wallachia, 
from  the  Iron-Qate  to  its  mouth,  probably  less  than  100  feet 

The  Danube  rises  from  two  springs,  uie  Brig  or  Brigach  and  the 
Brege,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Black  Forest,  in  Baden,  about 
24  miles  from  the  Rhine,  near  the  point  48*  6'  N.  lat,  8"  9'  E.  long., 
at  an  elevation  of  2850  feet  above  the  sea.  The  waters  of  the  two 
springs  unite  and  form  a  mountain  torrent  A  third  stream,  origi- 
nating in  a  spring  in  the  palace  garden  of  Donaueshingen,  joins  the 
infant  river,  whidi  henceforth  takes  the  name  of  Donau.  Its  general 
course  at  first  is  to  the  east,  but  afterwards  it  declines  to  the  north- 
east, in  which  direction  it  continues  till  it  reaches  Ratisbon.  From 
this  place  to  Efferding,  some  miles  west  of  Lins,  it  runs  south-east  by 
east,  and  fix>m  Efferding  its  general  course  is  east  At  Ulm,  where  it 
is  joined  by  the  Iller  fnna  the  south;  the  river  becomes  navigable  for 
lai^e  barges ;  its  surfiMe  is  here  1256  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
at  Donau  worth,  where  it  enters  the  plain  of  Bavaria,  1160  feet  Before 
it  enters  that  plain  it  runs  for  the  most  part  of  its  course  along  the 
southern  base  of  the  dry  and  sterile  table-land  called  the  Rauhe  Alp, 
which  rises  to  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  and  upwards  above  its  level, 
and  contributes  to  it  only  a  few  rivulets.  On  the  south  numerous 
offsets  from  the  Alps  approach  the  river,  forming  hills  of  moderate 
elevation  with  gentle  declivities,  and  inclosing  charming  valleys  of 
great  fertility.  The  affluents  which  descend  from  these  valleys  to 
&e  Danube  are  numerous. 

The  Danube  runs  through  the  Bavarian  plain  from  Donauworth  to 
Passau,  changing  nearly  in  the  middle  of  its  course  from  north-east 
to  south-east  At  Ingolstadt  it  is  1140  feet,  at  Ratisbon  1060  feet, 
and  at  Passau  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  That  portion 
which  lies  south  of  the  river  is  an  extensive  plain,  which  reaches  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  on  which  comparatively  few  hills  and 
rocks  are  dispersed.  It  is  traversed  in  a  diagonal  line  by  the  Isar, 
which  rises  in  the  northern  districts  of  Tyrol,  and  runs  north-east  to 
the  Danube,  which  it  joins  between  Ratisbon  and  Passau.  Timber 
and  fire-wood  are  floated  down  the  Isar.  On  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  plain  runs  the  Inn,  which  has  been  noticed  under  Austria  (voL 
i  coL  719).  The  plain  north  of  the  Danube  has  a  much  more  uneven 
surface,  rising  frequently  into  gentle  hills,  which  however  nowhere 
attain  the  height  of  mountains.  This  plain  extends  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  to  the  very  banks  of  we  Mayn, 
and  even  to  the  north  of  this  river.  Across  this  plain  runs  the 
Ludwlgs  Canal,  which  joins  the  Danube  to  the  Mayn,  and  is  noticed 
under  Bavaria  (voL  i  coL  986).  Besides  the  Altmiihl  this  plain  is 
traversed  by  the  Naab  and  the  Regen,  two  other  considerable  affluents 
of  the  Danube. 

The  third  part  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Danube  is  that  between 
Passau  and  Fressburg.  At  Lins  its  surface  is  660  feet,  at  Vienna 
421  feet,  and  at  its  entrance  into  Hungary  417  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Black  Sea.  Through  all  this  distance  it  runs  between  the 
steep  offsets  of  the  Bbhmer  Wald,  and  the  northern  ranges  of  the 
Alps  of  Salzburg  and  Styria,  which  here  in  some  places  attain  a  great 
elevation  (from  3000  to  6000  feet).  The  level  country  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  is  of  small  extent,  except  as' we  approach  Vienna,  where 
the  mountains  recede  so  far  as  to  leave  a  considerable  plain  on  both 
banks.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Danube  receives  the  Traxm,  the 
Ens,  and  the  Morava  [Austria,  voL  L  ooL  71 9],  and  divides  in  several 
places  so  as  to  form  islands,  especially  above  and  below  Linz,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna.  But  the  current  of  the  river  here,  as 
well  as  in  the  Bavarian  plain,  is  so  rapid  that  it  can  be  navigated  by 
barges  only  downwards :  the  barges  must  be  tracked  up  &e  river. 
It  has  no  rapids,  but  several  (Umgerous  whirlpools.  The  regular 
steam  navigation  of  the  river  commences  at  Linz ;  but  steamers  also 
ply  up  to  Ratisbon,  and  even  to  Donauworth. 

In  its  middle  course  the  Danube  first  traverses  the  Lesser  Hun- 
garian plain.  At  Presburg  it  is  401  feet,  and  at  Buda,  which  lies  in 
tile  Ghreat  Hungarian  plain,  848  feet  above  the  sea.  In  its  course 
through  the  lesser  plain  the  current  of  the  river  is  still  rapid,  though 
much  diminished.    It  divides  into  nomerous  branoheB^  which  inoloee 


islands,  among  which  the  largest  is  the  island  of  SehUii,  which  is 
upwards  of  60  miles  long,  and  from  four  to  nine  miles  across.  Am 
the  adjacent  country  consists  of  veiy  soft  alluvial  soil,  the  river 
frequently  changes  its  course.  In  this  plain  the  Danube  is  increased 
by  the  waters  of  the  Leitha  and  Baab  from  the  south,  and  the  Waag 
and  Qran  from  the  north. 

^  Between  Qran  and  Waitcen  the  river  flows  between  two  moimtain 
ridges.  That  on  the  south  is  the  northern  extremity  of  Mount 
Bakony,  and  on  the  north  an  ofihet  of  the  Carpathians,  called  the 
Neograd  range.  At  Waits  :in  it  ivues  from  the  mountain  defile,  and 
changes  its  eastern  into  a  southern  coursa  In  this  direction  it  flows 
with  a  slow  current  and  numerous  windings  through  the  greater  plain 
of  Hungary  for  nearly  three  degrees  of  latitude,  till  it  meets,  after  its 
junction  with  the  Drave,  the  Sirmian  range,  or  Mount  Werdnik,  which 
again  deflects  it  towards  the  east  It  then  skirts  the  Hungarian  plain 
on  the  south,  dividing  it  fr^m  the  hilly  Slavonia  and  Servia,  till  it 
arrives  near  Moldova,  where  it  again  passes  through  a  mountain  valley. 
During  its  course  tlux>ugh  the  Hungarian  plain  its  waters  are  increased 
by  those  of  the  Sarviti,  Drave,  and  Save  from  the  west,  and  Theiss 
and  Temes  from  the  north.  [Austria,  vol.  i,  cols.  720,  721.J  At 
Buda  its  surface  is  848  feet,  at  Zambor  272  feet,  and  at  Moldova 
probably  not  much  more  than  200  feet  above  tiie  level  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Its  average  breadth  between  Waitsen  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Drave  is  600  yards,  and  its  depth  varies  from  6  to  20  feet 

The  motmtain  valley  of  the  Demir  Kapi  (the  Iron  Gate)  is  formed 
on  the  north  by  the  Banat  range,  an  ofSBet  of  the  Transylvanian  Oar- 
pathiansi,  and  on  the  south  by  a  lateral  range  of  Mount  Balkan :  it 
extends  from  Moldova  in  the  Banat  to  Tchemiz  in  Wallachia.  In 
entering  this  narrow  rtJlej  the  rapidity  of  the  river  gradually  increasesL 
About  four  miles  below  New  Orsova,  is  the  Demir  ICapi,  where  a  ledge 
of  rocks  runs  across  the  bed  of  the  river,  over  which  the  water  rushes 
with  great  noise,  producing  below  it  a  number  of  dangerous  whirl- 
pools. Vessels  drawing  not  more  than  24  feet  could  not  until  lately 
descend  it  except  in  time  of  floods ;  but  by  blasting  the  rocks  a  chan- 
nel has  been  cut  by  which  steamers  now  ply  from  Vienna  to  Qalats 
without  a  portage  as  formerly.  Before  these  improvements  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  were  accomplished,  passengers  and  luggage  were  sent  down 
the  rapids  in  cutters,  or  conveyed  by  a  good  road  from  the  station 
of  Drenkova  to  Orsova,  where  tiiey  were  shipped  in  another  steamer 
on  the  Lower  Danube.  At  the  Demir  ICapi  the  Danube  leaves  the 
Austrian  dominions  and  enters  Turkey.  A  few  miles  lower  down  it 
issues  from  the  valley,  the  country  to  the  north  sinks  down  to  a  fla^ 
and  the  current  of  the  river  becomes  slow  and  gentle. 

On  the  mountains  and  hills  which  inclose  the  valley  of  the  Demir 
Kapi  on  both  sides  are  some  Roman  antiquities,  the  most  interesting 
of  whidh  are  the  ledges  and  shelves  that  supported  the  Via  Tngana 
on  the  Serrian  side  of  the  defile,  and  the  inscription  on  the  rocky  wall 
of  the  same  side  in  honour  of  Trajan.  The  limestone  rocks  on  each 
side  of  the  defile  abound  in  caves  and  fissures  in  which  the  gnats  and 
mosquitoes,  the  scourges  of  this  part  of  the  Danube,  take  refuge  in 
cold  or  wet  weather.  The  remains  of  the  bridge  built  by  Trajan 
over  the  Danube  are  a  short  distanoe  below  the  rapids  of  the  Demir 
KapL 

Along  the  lower  course  of  the  Danube  the  country  on  the  south 
below  uie  Demir  Kapi  by  degrees  sinks  into  a  flat  plain  :  east  of 
Silistria  it  presents  nearly  a  level  surface  with  some  swamps.  The 
countrv  to  the  north  is  the  great  level  of  the  Wallachian  plain,  which 
near  the  river  is  low  and  generally  marshy,  while  the  right  bank  is 
comparatively  high  and  bold.  In  this  tract  the  river  flrst  runs  nearly 
south  from  Tchemits  to  below  Widdio,  then  turns  to  the  east  and 
continues  in  that  direction  to  about  80  miles  from  the  Black  Sea,  where 
it  suddenly  bends  to  the  north  near  Rasova  In  this  direction  it  runs 
upwards  of  100  miles  to  the  junction  with  the  Sereth,  and  hence  again 
eastward  to  its  mouth.  In  this  part  of  its  oourse  the  rives  frequently 
divides,  and  forms  numerous  large  islands,  especially  below  Silistria.  Itii 
width,  where  it  is  not  divided  by  islands,  is  between  1600  and  2000 
yards,  and  its  average  depth  being  above  20  feet,  it  is  navigable  by 
vessels  of  considerable  burden.  From  the  north  it  receives  the  Alutf^ 
or  Alt,  Sereth,  and  Pruth,  which  rise  in  the  eastern  Carpathians 
[Austria,  vol.  L  coL  721],  and  from  the  south  the  Morava,  which  is 
formed  by  two  large  rivers,  the  western  and  eastern  Morava,  which 
drain  a  great  portion  of  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Balkan 
Mountains. 

After  having  been  joined  by  the  Pruth,  the  Danube  divides  into 
several  branches,  forming  a  number  of  deltoid  islands,  and  flows  into 
the  Black  Sea  by  seven  mouths,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Kilia, 
the  Sulina,  and  the  Gheoi^ghievskoi  (St  George's,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Turkey  and  Russia  in  this  part).  Besides  these 
outlets  a  small  branch  from  the  St  Qeorge  mouth  communicates  with 
the  lake  Rassein  in  the  north  of  the  Dobrudscha  in  Bulgarii^  and  this 
lake  has  two  outlets  (Jalova  and  Portitcha)  into  the  Black  Sea,  which 
are  sometimes  called  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Round  the  embouchure 
of  the  river  vast  quantities  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  stream  have 
accumulated  and  formed  banks ;  and  it  is  only  by  constantly  raking 
the  mud  deposited  on  its  bottom  that  the  Sulina  or  principal  channel 
is  kept  practicable  for  shipping.  When  easterly  winds  continue  for 
some  time,  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bur  of  the  Sulina  mouth  dimi- 
nishes rapidly,  the  inoreaMd  xesistanoe  of  the  sea  against  a  diminlwhod 
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foi  c«  of  current  cauaiDg  the  mud  to  acoumuUte  very  fast.  This  oanao* 
added  to  the  neglect  of  Ruesia  in  dredging  the  channel,  aa  she  U  bound 
to  do  by  treaty,  has  left  at  timet  only  a  depth  of  nine  feet  water  on 
the  bar.  In  euoh  caeea  the  com  ships  on  the  Danube  are  obliged  to 
take  in  the  greater  part  of  their  cargoes  outside  the  bar  by  means  of 
lighters,  at  greatly  increased  cost  and  risk.  In  the  present  spring 
(1S64)  the  Russians,  at  war  with  Turkey,  have  blocked  up  the  Sulina 
moutn  altogether.  The  Turks  kept  a  depth  of  16  feet  water  on  the 
bar  of  Sulina :  of  late  years  the  depth  has  seldom  ezoeeded  18  feet 
Russian  steamers  ply  up  the  Kilia  mouth  to  Ismail.  The  St  George 
mouth  is  almost  entirely  blocked  up  with  mud ;  in  many  parts  it  has 
not  over  4  feet  water,  and  its  channel  can  be  reached  through  the 
mud  banks  round  its  embouchure  only  by  constant  sounding,  so  intri- 
cate and  shifting  is  the  passage.  To  avoid  the  tedious  and  difficult 
navi^tion  of  the  Danube  below  Rassova,  it  has  been  frequently  pro- 
posed  to  cut  a  navigable  canal  from  Csemavoda  to  the  harbour  of 
kustenji  on  the  Black  Sea,  a  distance  of  little  more  than  30  miles,  and 
nearly  parallel  to  the  so^alled  Trajan's  Wall ;  but  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  nature  of  the  ground  presents  very  great  if  not  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  execution  of  this  project 

Steam  navigation  was  introduced  on  the  Danube  in  1880.  Vessels 
of  100  tons  ply  up  to  Ulm.  The  '  up '  navigation  is  very  tedious  on 
account  of  the  force  of  the  current  in  many  parts  of  its  course.  The 
steam  voyage  between  Vienna  and  Constantinople  is  now  made  in 
•even  days.  Besides  its  connection  with  the  Rhine  by  means  of  the 
Ludwigs  Canal  above  mentioned,  the  Danube  communicates  with  the 
Elbe  bv  the  Moldau  and  canals.  This  river  forms  perhaps  the  greatest 
natural  highway  for  commeroe  in  Europe;  but  its  advantages  have 
been  vastly  abridged  by  the  vexatious  tolls  and  still  more  vexatious 
sanitary  regulations  imposed  by  the  different  states  through  which  it 
flows. 

The  Danube  is  frozen  over  in  winter  in  all  its  upper  course,  and 
even  in  the  plain  of  Hungary  from  December  to  March.  The  breaking 
of  the  ice  is  a  moment  of  great  anxiety  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
on  its  banks.  If  the  snow  melts  and  the  rains  fall  gradually,  the  river 
rises  slowly  and  the  ice  breaks  off  by  a  few  yards  at  a  time ;  but  if  a 
rapid  thaw  sets  in,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stream  before  the  ice  has 
b^un  to  stir  lower  down,  the  river  becomes  swollen  suddenly,  tosses 
the  ice  into  the  air  with  a  loud  explosion  like  artillery,  and  sweeps 
ashore  icebergs  many  tons  in  weight  So  sudden  in  some  seasons  is 
the  crash,  that  persons  on  the  ice  have  not  time  to  reach  the  shore, 
and  many  lives  are  lost  When  this  sudden  thaw  is  apprehended, 
watchmen  are  posted  on  ever^  eminence  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
who  give  notice  all  along  the  Une,  by  firing  alarm-guns,  that  the  ice  is 
broken. 

The  Danube  was  known  to  the  early  Greek  writers  under  the  name 
of  Istros  flarpos),  called  by  the  Romans  Ister,  which  was  probably 
the  genuine  name  of  this  river  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  perhaps 
from  the  Iron  Gate  to  the  sea.  The  Romans  learned  the  name  Danu- 
bins  from  the  natives  on  the  upper  course  of  the  stream,  with  whom 
they  were  brought  into  oontact  by  commerce  and  by  conquest 
Herodotus  (book  iv.,  chap.  48,  &c)  has  transmitted  to  us  all  that  was 
known  in  his  time  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries  in  the  middle 
and  lower  part  of  its  couise.  Strabo  observes  (p.  804),  "  the  upper 
parts  of  the  river  and  the  parts  at  its  source,  as  far  as  the  cataracts, 
are  called  Danubius,  and  flow  chiefly  through  the  oountrv  of  the 
Daci  i  the  lower  parts,  as  far  as  the  rontus  [the  Black  Sea],  and  in 
the  neighbomhood  of  the  Getss,  are  called  Istrus." 

DANZIG,  one  of  the  four  administrative  circles  of  the  province  of 
West  Prussia,  extends  nearly  about  100  miles  along  the  Baltic,  and  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Gulf  of  Danzig,  R  by  the  circle  of  Konigsberg, 
W.  by  Pomerania,  and  S.  by  the  circle  of  Marienwerder.  Its  area  is 
8222  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1849  was  409,667,  almost 
wholly  con)posed  of  Catholics  and  Evangelicals,  the  ratio  between 
them  being  very  nearly  that  of  nine  to  ten.  The  Jews  number  about 
6000.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  with  a  gradual  slope  from  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula  to  the  Sialtic.  The  soil  is  in  many  parts  sandy 
and  swampy ;  but  in  general  it  is  productive,  and  along  the  Vistula 
exuberantly  fertile.  The  produce  consists  of  great  quantities  of 
grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit  The  circle  contains  about  800,000  acres 
of  woods  and  forests.  The  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  the 
fisheries  along  the  coast  afford  profitable  occupation  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Amber  is  obtained  on  the  shore  in  the 
vicinity  of  Danzig.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Vistula,  Schwente, 
Soi^e  (which  takes  the  name  of  Elbing  before  it  falls  into  the  Frische 
Haff ),  Thiene,  and  Motlau.  The  semicircular  inlet  of  the  Baltic  along 
the  coast  of  West  and  East  Prussia  is  called  the  Gvlf  of  Jkmzig, 
which  between  the  Brusterort  light  on  the  east  and  the  Riickshofen 
light  on  the  west^  has  a  length  of  about  60  miles,  and  its  depth  from 
the  line  joining  these  points  to  the  Frische  Kehrung  (a  narrow  spit 
that  separates  it  from  the  Frische  Haff)  is  about  80  miles.  The 
north-western  part  of  the  ^ulf  is  called  Putzig  Bay^  which  is  bounded 
on  the  north-east  by  a  spit  of  land  20  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of 
one  to  two  miles,  stretching  out  in  a  south-east  direction  from  the 
Riickshofen  light  towards  t£e  head  of  the  gulf. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  woollens,  linen,  leather,  beer,  and 
spirits.  A  very  extensive  trade  in  corn  is  carried  on  with  foreign 
oountriee  from  the  ports  of  Danzig  and  Elbing^    £^m  the  Berlin, 


Stettin,  and  Posen  railway  a  branch  runs  eastward  to  Brombei^  in  the 
▼alley  of  the  Vistula,  whence  a  line  runs  up  the  left  bank  of  this 
river  through  Dirpchau  to  Danzig;  from  Dirschau  a  branch  rons 
eastward  through  Marienburg  and  Elbing  to  Ronigsberg. 

The  circle  of  Danzig  is  subdivided  into  seven  distri^s,  which  ore 
named  from  the  chief  town  in  each.  These  towns  are — DairaaG: 
Ntwtadl^  80  milw  N.N.'W.  from  Danzig,  with  about  2000  inhabitants : 
Karthaut,  a  small  place  W.  of  Danzig :  Elbikq  :  Marimburgf  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nogat  arm  of  the  Vistula,  which  is  here  eroaoed  by  a 
pontoon  bridge  546  feet  long ;  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart^ 
and  contains  a  fine  palace  (which  was  once  the  seat  of  the  Girand  Maatsr 
of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  was  restored  by  the  present  king  of 
Prussia),  several  breweries,  distilleries,  tan-yards,  cotton  and  woollen 
factories,  and  about  6000  inhabitants,  who  export  com,  fish,  timber, 
quills,  bristles,  &c  :  Slargard,  a  walled  town  26  miles  S.  by  W.  from 
Danzig,  on  the  Ferse,  which  has  distilleries,  breweries,  taayards,  and 
about  4000  inhabitants :  and  JBthrendt,  in  the  westera  part  of  the 
circle,  near  the  source  of  the  Ferse,  which  has  about  2000  inhabitants. 
JOiraehau,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  20  miles  by  railway  S.  from 
Danzig,  has  3500  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  leather  and  beer. 
Putng,  is  a  small  manufacturing  town,  28  miles  N.N.W.  Atom  Danafr 
and  near  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Putzig,  which  is  named  from  it : 
population  about  8200  ;  ixMiustrial  products  brosdoloth  and  iron- 
ware. 

DANZIG,  or  GDANSK,  a  fortified  dty  and  sea-port  of  Prussia^ 
capital  of  the  administrative  circle  of  Danzig,  in  the  province  of  West 
Prussia,  is  situated  in  54**  21'  N.  Ut,  18"  S94' E.  long.,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  principal  arm  of  the  Vistula,  about  34  miles  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Baltic  at  Weichselmundo,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
70,000  including  its  nine  suburbs  and  the  garrison.  The  city  is 
traversed  by  the  Motlau  and  Rodaunde,  which  flow  by  several 
channels  into  the  VistuliL  The  Motlau  is  deep  enough  within  the 
town  to  float  vessels  of  8  or  9  feet  draught,  and  between  the  lower 
part  of  it  and  the  Vistula  there  is  a  harbour  for  larger  vessels.  By 
the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  only  small  vessels  can  enter,  as  it  is  mode 
shallow  by  sandbars;  but  by  a  canal  cut  across  a  neck  of  land 
directly  into  the  gulf,  and  having  a  breadth  of  120  to  180  feet,  with 
a  depth  of  15  feet,  large  vessels  can  go  quite  up  to  the  town.  The 
entrance  to  the  canal  is  protected  by  piers  that  run  out  for  about 
500  yards  into  the  gulf,  in  which  there  is  excellent  anchorage,  good 
holding  ground,  and  shelter  against  all  winds  except  the  north-east 
and  east  Among  the  outworks  is  the  intrenched  camp  on  the  island 
of  Neufohrwosser,  which  covers  the  approach  from  the  Baltia 

The  first  mention  of  Danzig  occurs  in  the  10th  century,  and  it 
was  long  afterwards  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  Danes,  Swedes^ 
Pomeranian  princes,  and  Teutonic  knights.  In  1454  it  sought  the 
protection  of  the  kings  of  Poland,  who  recognised  its  independence 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  admitted  its  citizens  to  enjoy  eveiy  right 
possessed  by  the  Poles  themselves.  In  1733  it  gavs  shelter  to  King 
Stanislaus,  but,  after  enduring  a  furioua  bombardment  by  the 
Russians  and  Saxons,  was  forced  to  acknowledge  Augustus  II.,  his 
rival,  as  legitimate  sovereign  of  Poland.  Prussia  by  her  acquisitions 
at  last  hemmed  in  this  little  state  so  completely,  that  in  1772  its 
commerce  with  the  interior  was  almost  annihilated  by  heavy  dues 
laid  on  its  exports  by  that  power.  On  the  re-partition  of  Poland 
in  1793,  Danzig  was  compelled  to  admit  a  Prussian  garrison,  and  to 
make  its  usages  harmonise  with  the  institutions  of  its  new  masters. 
Fh>m  this  time  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France 
and  Prussia  in  1806,  the  town  again  rose  to  affluence  and  proeperityf 
but  it  experienced  another  reverse  in  1807,  on  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Uie  French,  by  whom  it  was  besieged  for  four  weeks, 
under  the  command  of  Lefevre,  subsequently  Duke  of  Danzig.  In 
the  same  year  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  erected  the  town  and  a  surrounding 
tract  of  about  280  square  miles  into  a  free  state  under  the  ancient 
Danzig  code  of  laws.  Under  the  French  its  trade  was  again  almost 
annihUated.  In  December  1813  Danzig  capitulated  to  the  Russians 
and  Prussians,  after  a  siege  of  eight  months.  On  the  3rd  of  Februaxy 
following,  the  king  of  Prussia  was  again  recognised  as  its  sovereign. 

Danzig  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  and  most  flourishing 
towns  in  Prussia.  Many  pa^  of  it  are  in  a  fine  old  style  ci 
building,  though  not  regularly  laid  out;  but  a  ^;reat  number  of  thd 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  The  fortifications  consist  of 
ramparts,  wet-ditches,  a*ossed  by  four  drawbridges,  leading  to  as 
many  gates,  nineteen  bastions  and  the  citadel  of  Hagelsb^,  and 
two  strong  forts  on  adjacent  eminences.  By  means  of  gigantic  ^uioe- 
gatesthe  country  around  the  town  on  three  aides  can  be  laid  \mder 
water.  Within  these  defences  the  town  is  divided  into  six  quarters 
— the  Altstadt^  Vorstadt^  Rechtstadt>  Niederstadt,  Langgarten,  and 
Speicher-insel — and  is  about  2^  miles  in  circuit  Without  the  walls 
there  are  nine  suburbs.  The  Langgarten,  the  finest  quarter,  is 
traversed  by  a  broad  handsome  street,  planted  with  lime-trees ;  the 
Rechtstadt  too  has  some  spacious  streets  and  handsome  houses ;  but 
the  Altstadt  (old  town)  is  close,  dirty,  and  ill-constructed.  There 
are  no  spacious  or  regular  squares.  The  Speicher-insel  contains  the 
storehouses  and  magazines,  which  can  contain  half  a  million  quarters 
of  com.  There  are  above  20  churches  in  the  city :  Lutheraoif 
Reformed-Lutheran,  and  Roman  Catholic.  The  cathedral  or  lAarien 
I  Eirche  is  a  remarkable  cruciform  edifice ;  it  was  commenced  in  1 349» 
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und  finuhed  in  1608 ;  the  roof,  which  ii  98  fe«t  above  the  parement^ 
rests  on  28  brick  oolumne,  and  ita  exterior  is  ornamented  with  10 
ftmall  towers ;  it  has  a  lofby  steeple,  and  round  the  interior  are  19 
altars  and  60  chapels,  chiefly  fonnded  by  citizens  of  Dansig  as  burial 
places  for  their  families.  A  Dutch  painting  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
by  John  Van  Eyek,  is  suspended  against  one  of  the  columns.  Among 
the  other  remarkable  buildings  are  the  exchange,  called  Arthushof,  a 
large  gothic  structure  erected  in  1379 ;  the  senate  house  built  about 
1811;  the  Oriine  Thor,  now  converted  into  a  museum;  and  the 
theatre.  There  are  also  two  Mennonite  places  of  worship,  two 
Synagogues,  and  several  convents  in  the  town.  Danzig  has  a  royal 
■ohool  of  navigation ;  a  gymnasium  with  seven  professors  and  a 
library  of  80,000  volumes ;  and  a  great  number  of  endowed  schools. 
It  has  a  board  of  trade  and  navigation,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a 
public  library,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  foundling  hospital,  four  hospitals, 
said  an  observatory.  There  are  yards  and  slips  for  shipbuilding ; 
sugar  refineries,  spirit  distilleries,  breweries,  copper-works,  and  manu- 
factories of  silks,  woollens,  linen,  leather,  hats  and  gloves,  soap 
Bad  starch,  earthenware,  arms,  steelware,  tobacoo,  fto.  Independently 
of  these  branches  of  industry,  the  town  has  a  very  considerable 
trade  with  the  adjacent  proidnces  and  foreign  parts,  and  exports 
lArge  quantities  of  com,  timber,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  quills,  Dansig 
brandy,  black  or  spruce  beer,  aino,  wool,  flaxHMed,  oil-oakCi  bones, 
flax  and  hemp,  fto. 

The  imports  are  composed  of  wine,  brandy,  ram,  raw  cotton, 
ooffee,  herrings,  iron  and  steel- wares,  indigo,  lime  and  plaster  of  Paris, 
•agar,  salt,  tobacco,  piece  goods,  coal.  In  1849  the  arrivals  in  the 
port  numbered  781,  the  departures  809.  Of  the  former  more  than 
half  were  in  ballast  or  limestone ;  of  the  departures  897  were 
freighted  with  com,  and  303  with  timber.  In  1850  Danaig  exported 
400,000  quarters  of  wheat,  62,400  quarters  of  rye,  above  40,000 
quarters  of  barley,  2000  quarters  of  oats,  and  27,700  quarters 
of  peas. 

Bansigis  260  miles  in  a  straight  line  K.E.  from  Berlin;  bat  the 
distance  by  railway  through  Stettin  is  844  miles. 

DARABGHERD  (2>ara6),  atown  in  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Farsis- 
tan,  about  26**  N.  lat.,  64*  50'  E.  long.  It  was  formerly  a  town  of  great 
extent,  but  like  many  other  towns  In  Persia  it  has  fallen  from  its 
former  splendour.  Although  a  great  part  of  it  is  in  ruins  it  still 
contains  between  15,000  and  20,000  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  river  in  an  extensive  plain,  which  is  intersected  with 
villages  and  cultivated  lands.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  groves 
of  dates,  oranges,  and  lemons.  The  tobacco  cultivated  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  esteemed  for  its  mildness,  and  is  largely  exported.  Thera 
are  some  antiquities  in  its  neighbourhood,  inoluding  the  ruins  of  an 
aqueduct,  some  sculptured  rocks,  and  a  caravanserai,  hollowed  in  the 
very  heart  of  a  mountain. 

DARDANELLES  are  fortifications  erected  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hellespont,  which  from  them  takes  also  the  name  of  the  Strait  of  the 
Dardanelles.  This  strait,  which  divides  Europe  from  Asia  and  unites 
the  Sea  of  Dfarmara  to  the  Archipelago,  extends  in  a  south-west  direo- 
tion  betw^isn  40*  and  40*  dO'  V.  lat.,  26*  and  27'  E.  long.  Its  length 
is  upwards  of  50  miles,  but  its  width  varies.  K  ear  the  S^  of  Marmara 
It  is  about  10  miles  across,  but  it  narrows  by  degrees,  until  opposite 
the  town  of  Qallipoli  it  is  only  about  2  miles  wide.  Towards  the 
southern  extremity  it  narrows  still  more,  at  some  plaoes  even  to  one 
mile  and  less.  A  strong  current  runs  always  through  it  from  the  Sea 
of  Marmara  to  the  Archipelago,  and  the  T  vks  have  erected  fortifica- 
tions at  these  narrow  places  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  impossible 
to  attack  their  capital  from  the  side  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  fortifieations  originally  consisted  of  four  castles,  two  in  Europe 
and  two  in  Asia.  Two  called  the  New  Castles  are  situated  near  the 
entrance  of  the  strait  from  the  Archipelsgo,  where  it  is  more  than 
two  miles  across.  The  oastle  in  Europe  is  (Mdled  Kilid  Bahr,  and  that 
in  Asia,  Knm  Kalesi.  About  18  miles  farther  to  the  north-east  are 
the  Old  Castles;  t^t  in  Europe,  the  ancient  Sestos,  is  oalled  Sed 
Bfl^r ;  that  in  Asia,  the  ancient  Abydos,  Khanuk  KalesL  The  name 
of  Dardanelles  is  now  especially  applied  to  some  fortifications  erected 
in  modern  times  between  the  castles,  but  considerably  nearer  to  the 
old  than  to  the  new  castles.  The  number  of  guns  mounted  in  all 
these  fortifications  and  some  others  of  lees  importance  is  689,  besides 
S  mortarsi  Among  them  are  several  immense  guns,  from  which  they 
discharge  stone-shot.  The  quantity  of  powder  which  these  large 
glins  require  is  enormous :  the  laigest  is  charged  with  880  lbs. 

DAR-FUR,  a  country  in  Africa,  between  Bornon  and  Abyssinia, 
lying  between  11*  and  16*  N.  lat.,  26*  and  30*  E.  long.  Ita  extent 
and  boundaries  aro  very  imperfectly  known. 

It  may  be  oonsidet^  as  a  large  oasis  placed  in  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  Sahara,  and  divided  by  deserts  of  conriderable  breadth 
from  Dar-Zuleh  or  WAda!  on  the  West,  and  from  Kordofan  on  the 
east  The  southern  part  of  the  country  is  hilly,  and  oontains  valleys 
Irith  brooks  and  rivulets  which  have  water  all  the  year  round.  But 
the  northern  part  is  a  level  country,  partly  covered  with  sand,  and  in 
other  plaoes  by  rooks :  water  is  obtained  only  from  wells.  During 
the  rainy  season  it  exhibits  a  fine  vegeta^on,  but  during  seven  or 
eight  months  in  the  year  the  whole  district  is  dried  up,  all  the  plants 
&de  away,  and  even  the  trees  lose  their  follMe. 

The  periodical  rain*  oomme&oe  in  the  ttdddle  of  June  and  eontinae  to 


the  middle  of  September;  they  are  generally  very  heavy,  and  mostly 
accompanied  by  lightning.  The  changes  of  the  wind  are  not 
periodical  but  instantaneous.  The  greatest  heat  prevails  with  a 
southerly  wind,  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  rahi  fiills  with  a  south* 
east  wind.  When  the  broese  is  from  tiie  north  or  north*west  it  ii 
most  refreshing,  but  it  does  not  generally  continue  long  in  that 
quarter.  When  southerly  winds  blow  the  hot  air  is  filled  with 
thick  dust. 

As  soon  as  the  rains  begin  the  agricultural  operations  commence. 
The  grains  raised  are  wheat,  doku,  kassob^  and  sesamum.  They  plant 
also  beans,  kidney-beans,  lentils,  and  some  leguminous  vegetables 
peculiar  to  that  part  of  Africa.  Water-melons,  together  with  some 
other  kinds,  abound  during  the  wet  season,  and  also  before  if  they  are 
irrigated.  Among  the  fruit-trees  are  tamarinds  and  dates.  Browne 
says  that  tobacco  is  indigenous  in  Dar-Fur. 

Neither  horses  nor  sheep  are  numerous.  The  flesh  of  the  sheep  ie 
indifferent,  and  the  wool  resembles  hair :  they  have  not  a  large  tail, 
like  other  sheep  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Croats  are  more  numerous. 
Asses  are  of  small  size.  Cattle  form  one  of  tiie  chief  branohea 
of  wealth,  and  they  are  paid  as  tribute  to  the  sovereign.  Camels  are 
very  numerous,  and  of  all  ooloun  and  sixes ;  their  flesh  is  used  for 
food. 

The  ferocious  and  wild  animals  are  principally  the  lion,  the  leopard, 
the  hysBua,  the  wol(  the  jackal,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
giraffb,  the  hippopotamus,  crocodile,  and  buffido.  Antelopes,  ostri^es^ 
and  civet-cats  are  also  common.  Iron  and  copper  are  found  in  the 
southern  districts ;  besidee  alabaster,  various  Junds  of  marble  and 
oommon  salt  occur  here.    Nitre  abounds,  but  Is  not  used. 

The  population  of  Dar-Fur,  which  is  estimated  at  from  150,000 
to  200,000,  consists  mostly  of  the  descendants  of  emigrants  from 
Ddngola,  Sennaar,  and  RordofAn.  Among  them  are  also  some 
families  from  Egypt,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  They  use  the  language  of 
Barabra,  though  they  also  spesk  Arabia  Arabs  are  also  numerous  in 
some  parts. 

OMe,  Kohbe,  or  Qarhi,  the  oapttsl,  from  whence  the  oaravans  or 
'kafilas'  depart  for  Egypt,  is  two  miles  in  length,  extending  from 
south  to  north,  but  very  narrow,  and  the  houses,  each  of  which 
oocupiee  in  its  indosure  a  laige  portion  of  ground,  are  aepanted  from 
one  another  by  a  oonsiderable  space.  The  town  is  full  of  trees  of 
every  kind,  and  contains  about  6000  inhabitants,  all  of  Uiem  mer* 
chants.  Other  places  are  Cubcabia,  or  Kmbeahia,  in  the  western 
district,  the  dep6t  of  all  the  merchandise  destined  for  Boodan  sod 
the  general  resort  of  the  merchants  trading  to  Egvpt. 

Dar-Fur  carries  on  some  trade  with  Syout,  in  Upper  'Egypt  The 
kafilas  tnvel  only  once  in  fifteen  months,  and  pass  by  way  of  the 
great  wady  El-Ehargeh;  they  consist  of  about  1100  camels  carrying 
slaves,  ivory,  horns  of  the  rhinoceros,  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus 
ostrich  feathers,  gum,  hides,  drugs,  Oopper,  pimento,  tamarinds,  and 
leather  sacks  for  water ;  also  parroquets,  monkeys,  and  guinea-hens. 
The  oaravans  of  Dar-Fur  oarry  from  Egypt  silk  manufactures,  cotton 
cloths  (striped,  blue^  and  white),  slass,  glass  wares,  imitation 
corals,  ooral  beads  for  bracelets,  gold  laoe,  Indian  merohandise^ 
spices,  oo£fee,  a  Uttle  sugar,  gum,  benaoin,  alum,  tartar,  oil  cf  vitriol^ 
verdigris,  sulphur,  nidls,  metals,  corn,  carobs,  and  fruit.  The 
inhabitants  are  Mohammedan%  and  are  governed  by  ft  despotio 
sovereign. 

(Browne,  Tra/itds  in  Afiietk) 

DARIEN.    [PakaxA.] 

DARLING  RIVER.    [Nxw  BoTTltt  WalIs.] 

DARLINGTON,  Durham,  a  municipal  borough,  market-town,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  ward  of  Darlington, 
is  situated  in  a  rich  fertile  country  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  hUl  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Skerne,  in  54*  81'  N.  Ut,  1*  82'  W.  long.; 
distant  18  milee  S.  by  S.  from  Durham,  241  miles  N.N.W.  from 
London  by  road,  and  235  milee  by  the  Great  Northern  railway.  The 
population  in  1851  was  11,228*  For  sanitaiy  purposes  the  township 
is  under  the  mansgement  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  There  are 
three  livings,  which  are  perpetual  curacies  in  the  arohdeaeonry  and 
diooese  of  Durham.  Darlingtcm  Poor-Law  Union  oontains  41  parishes 
and  townshipe,  wiUi  an  area  of  60,759  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  21,560. 

The  town  consists  of  a  square  market-place,  of  which  the  ohureh 
forms  the  eastern  side,  and  of  several  streets,  or  as  they  are  designated 
gates,  which  branch  from  it,  There  is  a  bridge  of  three  arches  oyer 
the  Skerne.  The  pariah  ohurdh,  dedioatod  to  St.  Cuthbert,  is  a  crucif 
form  building,  and  has  a  central  tower  surmounted  by  a  light  spire. 
The  general  character  of  the  architecture  is  early  English.  In  the 
chsaoel  are  three  stone  stalls  of  a  date  oonsiderebly  later  than  the 
walls  of  the  ohanceL  The  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan,  Primi* 
tive,  and  AsKxnation  Methodists,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics  have 
places  of  worship.  The  Grammar  school,  founded  by  Queen  Elisabeth 
in  1567,  has  an  income  frx>m  endowment  of  2202.  a  year,  and  had  78 
scholars  in  1852.  There  are  also  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools, 
and  a  Blue-Coat  school ;  a  mechanics  institution,  a  savings  bsnk,  and 
several  almshouses.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

The  trade  of  Dsriington  is  oonsiderable :  for  a  long  period  the 
principal  mantt&cturss  were  of  camlets  and  other  woollens:  about 
the  dose  of  laat  oentvry  moreens  and  similar  stuffli  were  madei 
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The  woollen  manufacture  waa  auperaeded  in  a  great  degree  by  that  of 
linena,  as  huckabacka,  diapen^  aneetings,  and  diecka.  But  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitanta  now  ia  combing  wool  and  making 
woollen  yam  (which  ii  uaed  for  imitation  Indian  ehawla,  Bniaaela 
carpeta,  &e.),  apinning  flax,  grinding  optical  glaaaee,  and  the  manu- 
fiioture  of  brasa  and  iron.  There  are  very  extenaive  worated  mill& 
The  market  is  on  Monday  for  com  and  proviaiona  of  all  kinda ;  there 
ia  a  great  market  for  cattle  every  fortnight. 

DABMSTADT,  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Heaae  Darmatadt, 
and  of  the  province  of  Starkenburg,  atanda  in'49*  52'  K.  lat,  8*  87'  £. 
long.,  16  milea  by  railway  S.  from  ]^tmkfurt-am-Mayn,  89  milea  N.  from 
Mannheim  and  Heidelberg,  and  haa  22,500  inhabitanta.  It  ia  aituated 
on  the  banka  of  the  amiJl  river  Darm,  between  the  Mayn  and  the 
Rhine  (about  10  milea  from  the  latter)  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Bergstraaae,  a  Roman  road  leading  from  Darmatadt  to  Baale.  It  waa 
formerly  a  village,  but  under  the  emperor  Louia  the  Bavarian,  became 
a  town  of  the  principality  of  Katzenellenbogen,  and  a  caatle  waa 
erected  for  ita  defence.  After  the  extinction  of  that  family  it  loat 
much  of  ita  importance,  until  Qeorge  L,  aon  of  the  emperor  Philip 
the  Great,  made  it  hia  reaidence,  since  which  period  it  haa  increaaed 
oonaiderably  both  in  extent  and  conaequence. 

Darmatadt  ia  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town;  the  former  Ib 
indoaed  within  old  maaaive  walla,  and  haa  a  gloomy  tmintereating 
appearance.  The  new  town  ia  aimilarly  defended,  and  ia  buUt  in 
better  atyle,  haa  broad,  clean,  and  well-lighted  atreets,  and  handaome 
houaea;  but  there  are  many  apaoea  within  the  walla  not  occupied 
with  buildinga.  The  town  haa  aix  gatea  and  five  public  aquaree. 
The  principal  public  buildinga  are — the  new  palace,  in  which  the 
Grand  Duke  reaidea ;  the  old  palace,  which  containa  a  large  gallery  of 
paintinga,  a  fine  muaeum  of  natural  hiatory,  and  a  public  library  of 
200,000  volumea;  tha  Exercier-Haua,  or  riding-achool ;  a  very  hand- 
aome opera-houae ;  an  araenal ;  barracka ;  the  town  church,  containing 
the  ducal  vaulta;  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Lutheran  churchea; 
and  the  Roman  CSatholic  church,  a  handaome  circular  atructure 
aituated  on  an  eminence  and  aurmounted  by  a  aplendid  dome, 
which  ia  aupported  by  28  large  columna.  There  are  a  gymnaaium, 
a  tndning-achool,  and  varioua  other  achoola  in  the  town.  The 
chief  manu&cturea  are  woollena  and  linena:  the  inhabitanta  are 
mainly  dependent  for  aupport  upon  the  expenditure  of  the  court  and 
the  ganiaon;  many  of  them  however  are  engaged  in  tanning, 
gardening;  &e.  The  environa  are  very  piotureaque,  and  the  aoil  ia 
highly  cultivated.    Darmatadt  haa  aix  fain  eveiy  year. 

DARNETAL.    [SxiNX.IirF6RiEnRK.] 

DAROCA.    [Abagoh.] 

DARTFORD,  Kent,  a  mai^et-town  and  the  aeat  of  a  Foor-Law 
Union  in  the  hundred  of  Axton,  Dartford,  and  Wilmington,  ia 
aituated  on  the  river  Daient,  in  61*  27'  N.  lat,  0*  18'  R  long. ; 
15  milea  E.S.E.  from  London  by  road,  and  17  milea  by  the  North 
Kent  railway.  The  population  in  1851  waa  5763.  For  aanitary 
purpoaea  the  nariah  ia  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of 
Health.  The  living  ia  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Maidatone 
and  dioceae  of  Canterbury.  Dartford  Poor-Law  Union  containa  21 
pariahea  and  townahipa,  with  an  area  of  47,805  acrea,  and  a  population 
hi  1851  of  27,2U. 

Dartford  liea  in  a  narrow  valley,  formed  by  the  river  Darent,  from 
which  it  takea  ita  name  (Saxon  Darentford),  and  the  principal  atreet 
ia  on  the  Dover  road.  The  chief  circumatance  of  note  in  ita  hiatory 
ia  that  the  great  inaurrection,  under  Wat  Tyler,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  broke  out  here.  The  fint  papermill  at  Dartford  waa 
built,  by  Sir  John  Spielman,  a  German,  who  introduced  the  manu- 
fS»cture ;  the  mill  atood  on  the  aite  of  the  preaent  powder-milla :  the 
firat  mill  eetabliahed  in  England  for  rolling  and  alitting  iron  waa 
alao  near  Dartford.  The  trade  of  the  town  la  conaiderable.  Then 
are  chalk-pita  in  the  vicinity;  oil,  powder,  and  paper-milla  on  the 
river  Darent;  com*mill8  on  a  lai^e  acale  worked  by  water-power  and 
ateam ;  alao  a  large  iron  foundry  and  manufactory  of  machmery.  At 
a  abort  diatance  from  Dartford  are  a  cotton-mUl  and  ailk  printing 
worka.  The  town  ia  lighted  with  gaa.  Many  new  houaea  have  been 
erected,  and  the  town  appeara  to  be  ateadily  improving.  Baigea 
from  the  Thamea  come  up  to  the  wharf  below  Dartford.  The  church 
ia  a  large  and  ancient  edifice,  chiefly  of  the  decorated  atyle,  and 
containa  acme  good  braaaea.  The  Independenta,  Wealeyan  Methodiata, 
Baptiata,  and  Lady  Huntingdon'a  Connexion  have  placea  of  worship 
here.  There  are  National,  Britiah,  and  Infant  achoola,  and  a  literary 
inatitute.    The  market  ia  on  Saturday,  and  there  ia  a  yearly  fair. 

Near  the  town  are  the  ruina  of  a  nunnery,  founded  ▲.D.  1871,  by 
Edward  IIL,  for  Auguatine  nuna,  but  afterwarda  occupied  by 
Dominican  nuna.  The  remaina  oonaiat  of  a  Urge  embattled  gateway, 
with  aome  adjacent  buildinga,  now  occupied  aa  a  fSarm-houae:  the 
gardena  and  orcharda  occupied  12  acrea,  and  were  aurrounded  by  a 
atone  wall  yet  entire^  Dartford  Heath  ia  of  conaiderable  extent,  and 
afforda  very  pleaaant  proapecta. 

(Hasted,  ^eni;  Dunkin,  Biatoiy  tf  Jhrtford;  Oommmkatum 
fmm  Dartford.) 

DARTMOOR.    pzvoNBHiBi.] 

DARTMOUTH,  Devonahire,  a  aea-port  and  market-town,  a  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  hundred  of  Coleridge,  ii 
aituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dart^  in  50*  21'  N.  lat,  S*  85' 


W.  long.,  82  milea  S.  by  W.  from  Exeter,  and  202  milea  W.S.W.  from 
London  by  road.  The  neareat  railway  atation  ii  at  Totnea,  on  the 
South  Devon  line,  which  ia  8  milea  N.N.W.  from  Dartmouth,  and 
222}  milea  from  London.  The  population  in  1851  waa  4508.  The 
town  ia  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  coundllors,  one  of  whom 
ia  mayor;  and  retuma  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Farliameot. 
The  livinga  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Totnea  and  dioceae  of 
Exeter. 

Dartmouth  ia  delightfully  aituated  on  a  declivity  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Dart  The  hill  on  whidi  tiie  town  atanda  ia  ao  abrupt 
that  the  baae  of  the  houaea  in  the  upper  atreet  ia  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  chimneya  in  the  atreet  below.  Some  of  the  houaea  are 
extremely  old,  and  display  aome  fine  apecimena  of  wood-carving; 
but  generally  the  town  ii  dirty,  and  Uie  atreeta  are  narrow  aud 
ill-paved.  The  town  haa  been  recently  lighted  with  gaa.  A  floating 
bridge  haa  been  eatabliahed  acroaa  the  river  Dart  The  harbour  ia 
aafe  and  oonvenient,  and  can  accommodate  500  ahipa.  The  entrance 
ia  between  the  ruina  of  Kingawear  Caatle  and  the  fort  and  church 
of  St  Petrox,  where  a  batt^  haa  been  erected.  The  port  extenda 
from  the  river  Teign  to  the  river  Erme,  a  distance  of  40  milea. 

In  ancient  reoorda  tbia  place  is  called  Clifton-Dartmouth-Hardneaae^ 
originally  three  adjoining  towns :  it  waa  incorporated  by  tbia  name 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (1842).  From  the  convenience  of  its 
harbour  it  waa  very  early  a  place  of  aome  note.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century  it  obtained  a  market,  and  othit  valuable 
privilegea.  It  aent  two  membera  to  Parliament  from  the  14th  year 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Aot,  which 
reduced  Uie  number  to  one.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Dartmouth 
contributed  81  ahipa  and  800  men  towarda  the  naval  expedition 
against  France. 

Dartmouth  waa  during  the  parliamentary  war  atrongly  contended 
for  by  both  partiea.  Prinoe  Maurice  aucceeded  after  a  aiege  of  four 
weeka  in  taking  the  town,  in  which  he  placed  a  garrison,  but  Qenersl 
Fairfax  afterwarda  took  the  town  by  atorm.  The  trade  consiata 
principally  in  the  export  of  woollen  goods  and  cider,  and  the  import 
of  win&  Dartmouth  ia  one  of  the  quarantine  porta  of  the  ohanneL 
The  number  of  veaaela  regiatered  aa  belonging  to  the  port  on 
December  81at^  1852,  waa : — Under  50  tona  172,  tonnage  4817;  above 
50  tona  266,  tonnage  29,590,  and  one  ateam  vesael  of  19  tona.  During 
1852  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  aa  foUowa: — Coaating 
trade.  Bailing  vessels,  inwards  888  veaaela,  51,688  tona;  outwards 
82d,  tonnage  11,852:  ateam  veaaela,  inwarda  119,  tonnage  22,009; 
outwards  2,  tonnage  844.  Colonial  and  foreign  trade,  aailing  veasela, 
inwarda  114,  tonnage  7188 ;  outwarda  166,  tonnage  16,019 :  ateam 
veaaela,  inwards  28,  tonnage  8956 ;  outwarda  22,  tonnage  1784. 

The  church  of  St  Petrox  ia  beautifully  aituatwd  at  the  entnuice  of 
the  harbour.  St  Saviour^a  church  ia  of  the  14th  century;  the 
interior  ia  highlv  ornamented.  The  pulpit  ia  of  atone,  richly 
aculptured  and  gilt,  and  the  rood-loft  is  beautifully  carved.  There 
are  placea  of  worahip  for  Baptista,  Independents,  and  Wealeyan 
Methodiata;  and  a  Grammar  achool  with  a  amall  endowment 
Newcomen,  the  inventor  of  the  ateam-engine,  waa  a  native  of 
Dartmouth. 

A  market  waa  granted  to  the  town  aa  early  aa  1226,  and  a  fair  for 
three  daya  at  the  festival  of  St  John  the  Baptiat  There  are  no  faira 
held  here  now,  but  a  large  cattle-market  is  held  on  the  Monday  before 
the  third  Wedneaday  in  every  month,  and  a  weekly  market  on  Fridaya. 
A  new  market-place  haa  been  lately  erected.  The  remaina  of  the  old 
castle,  conaisting  of  a  aquare  and  a  round  tower,  the  latter  of  which 
ia  the  moat  ancient,  and  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of 
Hemy  YIL,  are  very  pictureaque.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
are  aeveral  handsome  manaiona. 

(Polwhele,  Jkvoruhire;  JlotUe-Boch  of  JDtvon;  Murray,  Band' 
5ooJb  of  Devon;  Lysona,  Magna  BriUmnia;  Otmmunication  fion 
Dartmottth,) 

DARVEL.      [ATB8HIBB.] 

DARWA'R,  a  diatrict  in  the  province  of  Bejapore,  ,aituated  between 
14*  and  16*  N.  lat ;  it  containa  an  area  of  9122  aquare  milea,  and  a 
population  estimated  at  888,757.  Darwar  waa  formerly  part  of  the 
territoxy  of  the  Peishwa,  and  came  into  poaaeasion  of  the  Engliah  in 
1818.  In  the  following  year  there  occurred  a  aerioua  failure  of  the 
harveat^  accompanied  by  an  epidemic,  which  carried  off  about  25,000 
of  the  population,  which  waa  then  in  all  about  600,000.  The  diatrict 
haa  conaiderably  improved  aince  it  came  into  the  poaaeasion  of  the 
British.  Darwar,  the  capital,  ia  aituated  in  15*  28'  N.  lat,  75*  6'  E. 
long.,  about  75  milea  £.  from  Gk>a.  It  ia  a  fortified  town,  and  waa 
besieged  by  an  allied  force  of  English  and  Mahratta  troopa  for  twenty- 
nine  weeka  in  1791,  when  it  aurrendered  by  capitulation. 

DARWAZ.      [BADAKHaHAK.] 

DARWEN,  OVER.    [Lanoashibb.] 

DATCHET^  [Bdokutohahbhibb.] 

DAUPHINE,  a  frontier  province  of  aouth-eaatem  France,  conatitnted 
(with  the  principality  of  Orange)  one  of  the  82  military  govemmenta 
into  which  in  ante-revolutionaiy  timea  that  kingdom  waa  divided.  It 
included  the  country  between  the  Rhdne,  the  creat  of  the  Alps,  and 
Provence.  It  now  forma  the  three  departmenta  of  la^re,  Drdme,  and 
Hautea-Alnea,  and  the  phyaical  character  of  the  country  ia  deacribed 
under  the  heada  Alpeb,  Hautu  ;  DbAxb;  Is^av, 


DAVENTBY. 


DEAD  SEA. 
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Dauphin^  is  one  of  the  moat  mountainons  diatricts  in  France; 
branchea  from  the  Alpa  traverse  ity  and  some  of  the  loftieat  aummita 
of  that  mountain  system  are  close  upon  or  within  its  boundaiy  :  no 
other  part  of  France  has  pointa  equally  elevated.  The  country  is 
watered  by  a  number  of  atreams  which  flow  into  the  Rhdne,  either 
immediately  or  by  the  la^re,  Durance,  and  other  tributaries. 

DauphinS  was  formerly  divided  into  Haut  (upper)  Dauphin^  and 
Baa  (lower)  Dauphin^.  Haut  Dauphin^  comprehended  the  districts 
of  Les  Baronies^  Le  Qapenfois,  L'Embrunois,  Le  Brian^onnois,  Le 
Champsaur,  Le  Or^vaudan,  and  Le  Royante  or  Royanez.  Bas 
Dauphin^  comprehended  Le  Tricastin,orTricaatinois,  Le  Valentinois, 
Le  Diois,  and  Le  Yiennois.  Grenoble,  Qap,  Embrun,  Briangon,  Yienne^ 
and  Yalence  were  its  chief  town&  Dauphin^  had  a  provincial  tribunal, 
or  parliament,  which  held  its  sittings  at  Grenoble.  This  country  was 
inhabited  in  ancient  times  by  the  Alldbroges,  the  Caturigea,  and  other 
Celtic  nationsL  In  a.d.  734  it  was  invaded  by  the  Saraoens,  who  were 
expelled  by  Charlea  MarteL  In  the  9th  century  it  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Aries,  and  was  governed  by  its  own  counts,  who  took  the 
title  of  Dauphina  until  1848,  when  Count  Humbert  IL  seeing  himself 
without  heirs,  sold  his  estates  for  100,000  gold  florins  to  Philippe, 
oldest  son  of  King  Philippe  of  Yalois,  on  condition  that  the  eldest 
Bon  of  the  kings  of  France  should  thenceforth  for  ever  bear  the  title 
of  Dauphin.    Dauphin^  was  about  124  miles  long  and  100  broad. 

(Chappuya-Montlaville,  SitUirt  d%  Daupkini;  DictUmnairt  de  la 
JPrariee.) 

DAYENTRY,  Northamptonshire,  a  borough  and  maiket-town,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Daventry  and  hundred 
of  Fawsley,  is  situated  in  62'  16'  N.  lat,  1'  10'  W.  long.,  distant 
IS  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Northampton,  72  mUes  N.W.  from  London 
by  road.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors, 
one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was 
4430.  There  are  two  livings,  which  are  perpetual  curacies  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Northampton  and  diocese  of  Peterborough.  Daventry 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  28  pariahes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
63,301  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  21,926. 

It  has  been  ooniectured  that  the  town  of  Daventry  rose  from  the 
decay  of  the  British  and  Roman  stations  of  Bennavenna  and  Isana- 
vatia.  Bennavenna  station  was  probably  on  Borough  Hill,  a  short 
distance  east  from  Daventry,  on  which  is  one  of  the  largest  ancient 
camps  or  forts  existing  in  the  island.  During  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I. 
some  skirmishes  occurred  near  Daventry.  The  place  has  little  else  of 
historical  interests  The  town  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  consists  of 
two  principal  streets  and  some  smaller  ones,  which  are  paved  and 
lighted  with  gas ;  the  houses  are  generally  neat  and  well  built.  The 
church  is  a  modem  building,  consisting  of  nave,  side  aisles,  and 
chanoeL  There  are — a  small  chapel  of  ease ;  chapels  for  Independents 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists;  a  Free  Grammar  school,  which  had 
14  scholars  in  1851 ;  National  and  British  schools,  and  a  savings 
bank.  The  chief  manufactures  are  those  of  shoes  for  exportation, . 
and  of  whips.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are  nine 
annual  fairs,  chiefly  for  horses  and  cattle. 

The  Dissenting  academy  at  Northampton  was  removed  to  Daventry 
on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  1752,  and  continued  there  till  1789, 
when,  on  Mr.  Belsham's  resignation,  it  was  removed  to  Wymondley. 
It  was  afterwards  transferred,  under  the  designation  of  Coward  College, 
to  London,  and  in  1850  was  united  with  Homerton  and  Highbury 
colleges,  when  the  joint  institution  received  the  name  of  New  College. 

(Baker,  Nor^ampUmshire  ;  OtnMnunieationfrwn  Daventry,) 

DAVID'S,  ST.    LFiFEBHiui:.] 

DAVID'S,  ST.,  Pembrokeshire,  an  episcopal  city  in  the  parish  of 
St  David's  and  hundred  of  Dewislond,  is  situated  on  the  little  river 
Alan,  in  6V  52'  N.  Ut,  5**  15'  W.  long. ;  distant  26  mUes  N.W.  from 
Pembroke  and  265  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  population  of 
the  parish  was  2460  in  1851.  The  living  ii  a  perpetual  curacy  ^  the 
archdeaooniy  and  diocese  of  St.  David'a 

St.  David's  was  in  ancient  times  a  large  and  populous  city,  and  was 
during  the  middle  ages  resorted  to  by  numerous  pilgrima  Its  present 
aspect  is  that  of  a  poor  village,  the  houses  generally,  except  those  of 
the  clergy,  being  mean  and  almost  ruinous.  Still  it  must  be  regarded 
with  interest  aa  an  ancient  and  once  important  episcopal  city,  with  a 
fine  cathedral,  and  the  remains  of  other  magnificent  buildings  devoted 
to  religious  usea  Of  the  three  archbishops'  seats  appointed  when 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  England,  namely,  London  (afterwards 
transferred  to  Canterbury),  York,  and  Caerleon,  that  of  Caerleon  was 
removed  about  519  to  Mynyw  (ccdled  by  the  Romans  Menevia),  which 
afterwards  received  the  name  of  St.  David's,  in  honour  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  saint  by  whom  the  transfer  was  effected.  Hence  the 
appellation  of '  MenevensiB'  assumed  by  the  bishops  of  this  see,  which 
was  the  metropolitan  and  archiepiscopal  see  of  Wales  until  930,  when- 
Sampson,  the  last  of  twenty-five  archbishops,  withdrew  with  hisdeigy 
to  Brittany,  carrying  with  him  hie  sacred  pall  of  office.  The  ecclesi- 
astical buildings  occupy  a  spacious  area  called  the  Close,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city  towards  the  sea-shore.  The  cathedral  is  partly  Norman 
with  early  English  and  decorated  portions :  Bishop  Vaughan's  chapel 
is  perpendicular.  The  cathedral  is  cruciform,  307  feet  long,  with  a 
square  tower  at  the  west  end  124  feet  high ;  a  nave  124  feet  in  length; 
a  choir,  trahsepts,  side  aisles,  and  lateral  chapels,  one  of  which  is  roofed 
with  slabs  of  freestone.    The  choir,  which  is  lofty,  contains  28  stalls 

oxoo.  sir.  Tou  n. 


and  a  curious  moveable  pulpit  The  bishop's  throne  is  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  resembling  that  in  Exeter  cathedral.  Numerous  anti- 
quarian relics  are  preserved  in  the  building.  An  altar-tomb  of  the 
son  of  Owen  Tudor  is  similar  to  that  of  Prince  Arthur  in  Worcester 
cathedral  The  cathedral  has  recently  undei^one  considerable  ropaira 
and  restoration.  St.  Mary's  College  was  founded  in  1365  by  John  of 
Gaunt  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master  and  seven  fellows.  The  chapter- 
house contains  a  school-room  for  the  instruction  of  the  choristera, 
and  an  elegant  dining-room,  with  kitchen  and  cellars,  for  Uie  use  of 
the  canons  when  they  assemble  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  see.  The 
present  episcopal  residence  is  at  Abeiigwilli,  near  the  city  of  Caer- 
marthen,  in  a  noble  palace  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Burgess.  The  cathedral 
buildings,  named  above,  are  inclosed  by  a  lofty  wall  about  a  mile  in 
circumference,  having  four  gates,  north,  south,  east,  and  west  The 
principal  ^te  is  the  eastern,  between  two  massive  towers,  one  of  which 
IS  60  feet  m  heights  The  little  river  Alan  runs  through  the  area,  and 
was  crossed  by  a  marble  bridge,  worn  and  polished  by  the  feet  of  the 
pilgrims  who  visited  the  place.  The  inhabitants  of  St.  David's  are 
chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  Fain  are  held  on  March  12th  and 
August  5tL  In  the  neighbourhood,  and  especially  at  St  Darid's 
Head,  a  rocky  promontory  three  miles  from  the  city,  aro  numerous 
cairns,  tumuli,  holy  wells,  &&  There  is  also  an  oratory,  dedicated 
to  St  Justinian,  wluch  was  erected  by  Bishop  Vaughan  for  the  use 
of  pilgrims  who  wero  about  to  embark  for  Ramsey  Island,  which  lies 
off  St  David's  Head.  Ramsey  Island  forms  part  of  the  parish  of  St 
David's. 

The  diocese  of  St  David's  comprehends  Pembrokeshire,  Cardi* 
ganshire,  Brecon,  Radnorshire,  Caermartheniliire^  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  counties -of  Montgomeiy,  Qlamorgan,  and  Hereford. 
There  are  412  benefices.  The  diocese  Is  divided  into  the  arohdeap 
conries  of  St  David's,  Brecon,  Cardigan,  and  Caermarthen.  The 
cathedral  establishment  includes  besides  the  bishop  a  dean,  4  aroh- 
deacons,  a  chancellor,  2  canons,  12  non-resident  canons,  3  minor-canons^ 
8  vicars-choral,  fta    The  income  of  ^e  bishop  is  45002.  a  year. 

DAVIS  STRAIT  unites  Baffin's  Bay  to  the  Atlantic,  and  extends 
between  Greenland  on  the  east  and  Cumberland  Island  on  the  west, 
in  a  northern  direction,  from  Cape  Farewell  to  Disco  Island  (that  is, 
from  60*  to  70'  N.  lat).  Its  narrowest  part  is  near  the  Polar  Circle, 
where  it  is  about  200  miles  across.  It  is  the  principal  resort  of  the 
whalers,  whales  being  more  numerous  here  than  in  other  seas  near 
the  Pole.  But  the  immense  icebergs  which  even  in  summer  line  the 
western  coasts  of  the  strait,  and  the  violence  of  the  currents,  render 
the  navigation  very  dangerousi  Many  of  the  icebergs  rise  some  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  whslera  which  arrive  at  the 
end  of  April  or  in  the  beginning  of  May  find  the  whole  strait  blocked 
up  by  a  barrier  of  icebergs  between  Cape  Walsingham  and  the 
Greenland  coast  The  current,  which  runs  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Greenland,  turns  round  Cape  Farewell,  and  continues  along  the 
western  coast  of  Greenland  nearly  up  to  the  Polar  Cirele,  where  it 
crosses  the  strait  to  Cape  Walsingham,  and  then  continues  in  a 
souUiem  direction  to  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  By  this  current 
the  immense  icebergs  of  Davis  Strait  are  carried  down  to  the  centra 
of  the  Northern  Atlantic,  where  they  sometimes  are  met  with  as  far 
as  404*  ^>  l*tw  The  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  strait  rise  in  rocky 
mountains  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  exhibit  a  very  scanty 
vegetation.  They  are  inhabited  by  Esquimaux. 
^  DAWLISH,  Devonshire,  a  small  town  in  the  hundred  of  Exminster, 
lies  in  a  valley  running  from  east  to  west,  about  midway  between  the 
riven  Exe  and  Teign,  in  50*  85'  N.  lat,  3*  29'  W.  long.,  12  miles  S. 
from  Exeter  by  the  South  Devon  railway,  191  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from 
London  bv  road,  and  206  miles  by  the  Great  Western  and  South 
Devon  railways.  The  population  in  1851  was  2671.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Exeter. 

About  fifty  yean  ago  Dawlish  was  merely  a  collection  of  fishermen's 
huts.  It  is  now  a  fashionable  and  flourishing  watering-place.  The 
situation  is  exceedingly  pleasant  The  sesrfront  lies  near  the  centre 
of  a  cove  a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent,  formed  by  the  projecting  clifis 
of  Langstone  on  the  east  and  the  Parson  and  Clerk  rocks  on  the  west 
The  climate  is  warm  and  equable.  The  Public  Baths,  a  handsome 
building  of  recent  erection,  is  situated  on  the  sands.  The  parish 
church,  about  three^uartera  of  a  mile  from  the  beach,  was  rebuilt  in 
1824  except  the  tower,  which  is  part  of  the  old  church  and  is  of  very 
ancient  data  The  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Plymouth 
Brethren  have  places  of  worship  here.  A  small  but  curious  and 
handsome  viaduct  carries  the  line  of  the  South  Devon  railway  over 
the  stream  which  mnft  through  the  town.  The  railway  runs  between 
the  town  and  the  sea. 

{Polwhele,  Devonahire  ;  Land  We  Live  In,  vol.  iiL ;  Houte  Book  of 
Devon  ;  Murray's  Handbook  of  Devon.) 

DAX.    [Landes.] 

DEAD  SEA,  the  ancient  Laovte  AaphaUiiee,  is  situated  in  the 
south-east  of  the  Holy  Land,  near  the  borden  of  Arabia.  The  point 
31*  30'  N.  lat,  35*  30'  E.  long.,  is  not  very  far  from  iU  centre.  It 
lies  in  the  deepest  known  depression  on  the  surface  of  the  earth; 
the  level  of  this  sea  being  1312  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  depression  in  which  it  lies,  called  El-Ghor,  extends 
north  and  south,  so  as  to  include  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  below  tlie 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the  wady  El-Arabah,  which  rnn^  "gradually 
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from  the  Bouthern  extremity  of  the  sea  to  tha  upluidi  of  Arabi* 
PetrsHU     The  Dead  Sea  baa  no  visibla  outlet. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  lies  due  north  and 
south,  is  hardly  40  miles ;  the  breadth  of  the  northern  part,  which  is 
widest,  varies  between'  7  and  94  miles.  At  about  25  miles  from  the 
northern  shore  a  remarkable  peninsula  advances  northward  into  the 
sea  from  the  mountains  of  Koab,  leaving  on  the  eastern  side  a  bay 
from  84  to  14  miles  wide  end  about  6  mibs  long,  and  on  the  western 
side  a  strait  about  7  miles  long  and  2  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest 
part.  To  the  south  of  this  strait  spreads  out  the  southern  part  of 
the  sea  forming  what  the  Arabs  call  Bahr  Lut,  or  the  Sea  of  Lot, 
10  miles  long  and  from  6  to  8  miles  broad.  It  must  ba  remarked 
however  that  theaa  dimensions  are  considerably  increased  in  winter, 
when  the  sea  is  swollen  by  the  rains.  The  aspect  of  a  country  so 
near  the  tropics  differs  greatly  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
Accordingly,  the  notice  of  the  soeneiy  of  the  shores  which  is  hers 
given,  and  which  ia  taken  firom  Lieutenant  Lynch's  account,  whose 
survey  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  executed  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  will  be  found  to  differ  ccMosiderably  from  the  description  of 
IL  de  Saulcy,  who  visited  the  region  in  January. 

The  north  shore  is  an  extensive  marshy  flat,  with  a  sandy  plain 
beyond  it,  and  is  joined  on  the  north-west  angle  of  the  sea  by  a  bed  of 
gravel  sloping  gradually  down  from  the  mountains  of  Canaan.  Near 
the  wady  Gumran  in  ti^  part  of  the  mountains,  De  Saulcy  discovered 
extensive  ruins,  which  he  supposes  to  be  those  of  Gomorrah.  The 
beach  here  consistB  of  minute  fragments  of  angular  flint,  intempersed 
with  numerous  pebbles  of  bituminous  limestone,  and  there  is  an  almost 
total  absence  of  round  pebbles.  A  line  of  bold,  lofty,  and  in  most 
parts  perpendicular  clifb  runs  along  the  shon  at  a  very  little  distance, 
consisting  chiefly  of  bituminous  limestone,  with  in  a  few  places  masses 
of  conglomerate  of  a  dull  ochre  colour.  These  diffii  rise  to  the  height 
of  1000  or  1200  feet  They  are  broken  by  a  few  ravines,  which  in 
winter  are  traversed  by  torrents,  whose  deposits  form  little  deltoid 
or  alluvial  projections  along  the  shOTS.  Except  along  these  ravinea 
the  rocks  are  utterly  devoid  of  vegetation,  and  present  a  scene  of 
unvaried  desolation  and  barrenness.  Along  the  marshy  beds  of  the 
streams  that  flow  through  the  ravinea  tamarisks,  low  canas,  and 
spina  christi  are  almost  the  only  specimens  of  vegetable  life.  The 
principal  of  these  ravines  on  the  western  side  of  the  sea  are  the 
wady  £n-Kar  and  Ain-Jidy  or  Sngaddi;  through  the  former  the 
brook  Kedron  enters  the  aea,  the  difi  on  eadi  aide  of  it  being  1200 
feet  high,  and  midway  down  the  ravine  la  the  convent  of  Mar  Saba. 
The  mountains  here  and  to  the  southward  consist  of  horiaontal 
strata  of  limestone,  in  which  are  seen  numerous  caves.  At  the 
foot  of  the  cliA  is  a  dark  coarse  gimveL  The  mountaipa  about 
Ain-Jidy  are  1500  feet  high,  and  abound  iu  oavema.  Between 
the  delta  of  the  Ain-Jidy  and  the  mouth  of  the  Amon  on  the 
Arabian  ahore  the  sea  is  about  9  milsa  wida  Then  is  a  current 
southward  through  the  whole  length  of  the  sea,  caused  by  the 
impetus  of  the  Jwdan ;  and  the  current  deflected  from  the  southern 
shore  causes  an  eddy  northward  along  the  west  'shore.  On  the  lofty 
cliff  of  Sebbeh,  oppoeite  the  peninsula  mentioned  above,  are  remsins 
of  the  strong  fortress  of  Maiiada,  to  which  Herod  retired  with  his 
family  and  treasures  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Parthiana. 
This  cliff  rises  ])erpendicularly  to  a  height  of  from  1200  to  1500  £set, 
and  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  <£ain  by  two  deep  ravines,  the 
detaitus  carried  down  which  has  formed  a  asady  alluvium  more  than 
two  miles  wide  between  the  cliff  and  the  sea. 

Bold  savage  cliffs  and  terraced  mountains  of  limestone  in  KoriaoBtal 
strata,  crossed  at  intervals  by  lava  streams,  continue  to  within  about 
four  milea  of  the  southern  shore  of  the  sea.  In  this  intemi  lies 
the  remsrkable  inflated  mass  of  rock  called  Usdum  (Sodom).  This 
mountain  mass  consists  of  rock-salt ;  it  is  incmsted  with  caiiMmata  of 
lime,  which  gives  it  the  tinge  of  this  eastern  sad  waster^  mountains. 
At  about  a  mile  dirtant  from  the  north  point  of  Usdum  a  round  pillsr 
of  salt,  cylindrical  in  front  towards  the  sea  and  pyramidal  behind,  40 
feet  in  height,  rests  on  an  oval  pedestsl  firom  40  to  60  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  aea.  Between  the  base  of  Uadum  and  the  asa 
there  ia  a  broad  marshy  flat  coated  with  salt  and  flaky  bitumen. 
The  whole  of  the  aouthern  bay  is  shallow,  and  the  bottom  consists  of 
a  slimy  black  or  gray  mud.  A  speciss  of  melon  grows  on  the  Usdum, 
oblong,  ribbed,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  in  taste  exceedingly  bitter, 
like  quinine.  Along  the  whole  of  ihm  western  shore  at  intervals  are 
dead  bushes  incmsted  with  salt^  as  is  everything  axpoaed  to  the  spray 
of  this  sea. 

The  southern  shore  presents  a  aoena  of  mutiized  dssolation.  On 
one  side  the  salt  mountain  of  Usdum,  rugged  and  worn,  with  its 
conspicuous  pillar ;  on  the  other  the  lofty  barren  hilU  of  Moab ;  to 
the  south  an  extensive  flat  marsh,  intersocted  with  sluggish  strsams, 
with  the  high  hills  of  Edom,  which  border  the  Ghor  to  the  south 
behind  the  Valley  of  Salt ;  the  glare  of  light  blinding  to  the  eye — 
the  air  suffocating — no  living  thing  to  be  seen. 

The  eastern  shore  of  the  southern  bay  ia  separated  by  a  narrow 
marsh  with  a  few  scrubby  bushes  from  hills  2000  feet  high,  consisting 
of  brown-coloured  limestone  in  horizontal  strata,  with  roee-coloured 
sandstone  beneath.  The  peninsula  mentioned  above,  and  called  now 
aa  of  old  Bl-Lisan,  or  the  Tongue,  atretches  out  to  the  notth«west 
and  north  in  the  ahape  of  an  extended  wing  £or  about  8  milesy  and 


terminatea  northward  in  a  bold  promontory  40  to  60  feet  high.  A 
sharp  angular  ridge  some  20  feet  higher  rune  along  its  centra; 
and  round  its  base  there  is  a  broad  margin  of  sand  incrusted  with 
salt  and  bitumen.  The  perpendicular  face  extending  all  round  it 
presents  a  coarse  chalky  appearance.  The  surface  of  the  peninsula  Sa 
rugged  and  irregular,  covered  with  loose  calcareous  marl,  with  inerua- 
tattons  of  salt  and  piecea  of  pure  sulphur,  with  gypeum  and  marly 
elKpL  At  the  head  of  the  bay,  on  the  eartem  side  of  the  peninsula, 
i»  a  flat  into  which  the  wadys  of  Beni-Hamed  and  Kerak  open.  Here 
atands  the  village  of  Mearaa,  inhabited  by  Araba  resembling  negroea^ 
and  near  it  ia  the  plain  and  so-oalled  ruins  of  Zosr.  These  ruins 
which  are  commanded  bv  several  terrifle  oraten  De  Saulcy  says  with 
rssaon  are  those  of  Ziioiim,  Along  the  stream  that  traverses  the 
wady  of  Beni-BLamed  are  oleandera  18  feet  high,  and  on  the  plain 
groves  of  acacias  and  many  other  shrubs  (Ateitpuu  proeera),  the  fruit 
of  which  ii  called  the  Apple  of  Sodom.  Thia  fruit,  fair  to  the  eye 
and  bitter  to  the  taste,  is  about  the  aize  of  a  lai^  apple,  and  when 
ripe  is  filled  with  fibre  and  dust^  The  wady  Kerak  nas  no  water  ia 
summer ;  on  one  side  of  it  is  a  deep  yawning  chasm,  and  on  the  otiaer 
side  are  beetling  crags  blackened  by  the  tempeats  of  agea,  and 
in  shape  resembling  the  broken  waves  of  an  angry  sea.  The  Aiabs 
of  Mearaa  cultivate  acme  millet  and  tobacco. 

The  Arabian  shore  to  the  northward  from  the  wady  of  Beni-Hamed 
presents  lofty  perpendicular  rocks  of  red-sandstcoe  capped  with 
limestone,  and  broken  from  within  by  ravines,  in  which  grow  soma 
patches  of  cane,  tamarisk,  and  a  few  other  ahrubs.  At  about  7  miles 
northward  from  the  bay  is  the  wady  EUMojeb,  through  which  the 
Anion  breaks  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Tlus  river,  which  is  82  feet  wide 
and  4  feet  deep  in  sununer,  runs  through  a  winding  ohaAm  97  feet 
wide,  formed  by  perpendicular  cliffs  of  red,  brown,  and  yellow  aand* 
stone,  capped  in  the  interior  with  yellow  limeatona.  The  eliib  are 
scored  and  worn  by  the  winter  rains  into  arobiteetural  forms  resem* 
blittg  walls  of  Egyptian  mascmiy.  Along  the  bed  of  the  river  castor 
beans,  tamarisks,  and  canes  grow  down  to  the  sea-shore.  Nortii  of 
the  Arnon  the  shore,  in  one  place  enlivened  by  a  small  cataract, 
presents  the  same  lofty  rugged  brown-parched  hills,  which  form  part 
of  the  Belka  Mountaina.  Near  the  wady  Zerka-Main,  the  outlet 
of  the  hot  springs  of  CaUirrhofi,  the  shore  is  liued  with  huge  black 
boulders  of  trap  interepersed  with  tufa,  and  the  mountaina  here  seem 
to  be  one  black  mass  of  scoria  and  lava  atratified.  All  the  rocky 
hollows  along  the  shore  are  incmsted  with  salt  The  Zei^-Main 
rushes  in  a  strong  current  through  a  chasm  122  feat  wide  for  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  with  sides  150  £set  high,  formed  by  red  and  yellow 
sandstone  overlaid  with  trap. 

The  sea  incloaed  within  the  boundary  just  traced  is  in.  many  respects 
very  remarkable.  Its  vrater  ia  a  nauaeoua  compound  of  bitten  and 
salt,  and  of  great  density.  The  deniitv  of  distilled  water  being  1,  the 
density  of  the  Atiantic  water  ia  iadieaied  by  1*02,  at  the  water  of  the 
Dead  Sea  by  1*18 ;  the  first  diasolvas  5*I7ths  of  its  own  weight  of  salt» 
the  second  l-6tb,  and  the  third  only  I-llth.  Accordingly,  its  buoy- 
ancy is  also  great.  A  strong  man  floats  nearly  breast  high  above  il 
without  the  laast  exertion  c  fresh  hensT-eggs  float  up  one-third  of  their 
length.  Lieutenant  Lynch's  boats  with  the  same  loads  drew  one  inch 
less  in  the  Dead  Sea  than  in  the  Jordan.  No  aquatic  animal  whatever 
is  found  in  this  sea. 

Whan  no  wind  ia  stirring  the  sea  asems  a  vaat  ealdron  of  dark  motal 
fused  and  motionleas,  and  the  gnat  evaporation  envelops  it  in  a 
vapour  of  a  purple  tinga  Whan  iaahed  by  the  simoom  or  the  sirocco 
it  presents  a  sheet  of  raging  foam,  but  when  the  wind  lulls,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  inatantaneoualy,  the  waves  aa  auddenly  subside,  in 
consequence  of  the  ponderous  nature  of  the  water.  The  spray  leavea 
an  incrustation  of  grsaay  aalt^  and  causes  a  pricking  sensation  when  it 
touches  the  skin.  Qenerally  epeaking,  during  Lieutenant  Lynch*s 
survey  the  wind  in  the  forsnoon  blew  from  the  southward,  in  the 
afternoon  from  the  northward,  with  a  fetid  sulphureous  ameil,  owing 
to  the  manhes  it  blows  over,  and  after  midnight  there  waa  a  calm. 
Sudden  and  violent  hurricanes  are  frequent  The  nights  were  cloud- 
lees,  and  there  was  scaroely  any  deposit  of  dew,  the  ground  ia  so 
heated  by  the  aun  during  the  day.  There  was  a  remarkable  exception 
to  this  however  during  the  night  the  surveying  party  spent  near  tha 
village  of  Mearaa,  when  a  hot  wind  blew  from  the  nctih.  The  daw 
on  this  night  dripped  through  the  canvaas  on  the  men  asleep.  On 
April  28  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  marked  70*  at  6  a.m.,  85**  an  hour 
and  a  half  later,  and  i^2*  at  6  p.m.  The  heat  experienced  in  tha 
southern  part  of  the  aea  waa  most  oppressive,  causing,  in  ootjunction 
with  the  salphoreous  vapour,  a  drowsy  senaation  amounting  cdmost 
to  stupor,  iiter  a  blistering  hurricane  at  the  head  of  the  eaatem  bay 
on  April  26,  the  thermometer  five  feet  fiom  the  ground  marked  106* 
at  8  p.m.,  and  104°  at  oaa  foot  above  the  ground,  and  moaquitoes  were 
troubleeome. 

The  depth  of  water  in  tha  northern  part  of  the  aea  is  vary  greatf 
and  it  increases  rapidly  and  almost  inmiediately  from  the  ahore.  Tha 
first  cast  of  the  lead  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  gave  one  fathom,  but 
a  few  Boundinga  in  a  south-east  dmection  towards  the  wady  Qhuweir 
gave  81  fathoms ;  farther  south  the  depth  in  mid-aea  inci^eased  to  116, 
117, 218  (1808  feet)  opposite  the  wady  Zerka-Main,  but  near  the  ahorea 
the  depth  varied  from  6  to  23  fathoma.  Opposite  the  Ambn  the  mid- 
sea  depthia  188  fathoma  (1188  feet).  On  approadiing  tha  paninaula  tha 
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depth  in  the  eelitre  is  bUU  rwy  great,  but  it  gradually  diminiahea. 
Opposite  its  northern  promontory,  at  the  oentre  of  the  strait  on  the 
weat  side  the  depth  is  107  fathoms ;  thence  te  the  southern  end  and 
narrowest  part  of  the  strait  there  is  a  rapid  ascent  of  the  bottom,  ^ 
greatest  depth  here  being  only  8  fjnthoma.  The  eastern  bay  alio  rises 
rapidly  from  24  fathoms  to  one  fathom  at  its  soothem  extremity.  In 
all  this  northern  part  of  the  sea  the  bottom  for  the  most  part  consisis 
of  mud  (yelloir,  gray,  brown,  or  blue),  with  oabiral  and  Aomboidal 
erystals  of  salt ;  a  hard  bottom  was  found  in  one  or  two  places  only,  and 
in  a  few  others  sand  and  salt.  The  temperature  of  the  water  decreases 
from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  10  fabhomsi,  where  there  is  a  stratum  of 
<M>ld  water ;  below  this  the  temperature  increases.  For  instance,  the 
mti-face-water  was  found  to  mark  76**  Fahr.,  at  10  fathoms  depfth  €9^ 
ftnd  at  174  fathoms,  or  1044  feet,  62*.  The  coldest  water  is  foimd  at 
the  uniform  depth  of  10  fathoma 

In  the  south  bay,  which,  according  to  De  Saulcy,  odeupies  the 
▼alley  of  Siddim,  the  depth  is  in  summer  comparatively  inconsiderable, 
nowhere  more  than  two  fathoms  and  a  luilf,  or  15  feet^  and  the  water 
■hoals  rapidly  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  sea,  so  tiiat  for 
»  mUe  from  the  shore  the  depth  Taries  from  half  a  foot  to  a  fool 
A  ford  ii  marked  on  some  roapa  from  the  south  of  the  peninsula  to 
the  western  shore,  but  Lynch  could  not  find  it  There  may  be  a  ford 
howeTer  later  in  the  summer.  There  is  a  frothy  scum  and  flakes  of 
bitumen  floatint^  on  the  water.  The  bottom  ia  black  or  gray  slimy 
mud.  Along  the  shore  are  many  dead  bushes,  the  soil  marshy, 
OTcrlaid  with  salt  and  bitumen^  and  yielding  to  the  foot.  The  utter 
desolation  of  the  scenery,  the  profound  silence,  and  the  general  absence 
of  any  living  things  are  very  impressive  everywhere  along  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  especially  in  this  part  of  it  It  is  not  however  to  be  supposed 
that  animals  do  not  live  along  its  shores;  flocks  of  ducks  and  other 
birds,  herons,  storks,  doves,  hummiug-birds,  brown  hares,  partridgci^ 
anipe,  butterflies,  and  cat-birds  are  among  the  animals  seen  by  Lieu- 
tenant Ijjrnch's  party  at  different  parts  along  the  coast  A  duck  was 
once  seen  upon  the  sea,  and  now  and  then  a  dead  quail  waa  picked  up 
that  had  died  of  exhaustion ;  tracks  of  f>antheni,  tigers,  and  gazelles 
were  observed.  It  must  be  acknowledged  however  that  it  is  rare  to 
aee  any  animal  (except  mosquitoes  perluAps)  near  the  sea  in  summer, 
nnless  it  be  after  storms }  not  that  there  is  any  exhalation  from  the 
•ea  itself  that  ii  offensive  or  fatal  to  them,  but  that  perhaps  tiie  same 
Bulphureous  and  other  nauseous  vapours  that  rise  from  the  sour  and 
slimy  marshea  along  the  shore  are  disagreeable  and  injurious  to  the 
lower  animals  as  well  as  to  man.  The  Arabs  who  dwell  in  the  wadys 
ttnd  upon  the  mountains  along  the  coast  are  ragged,  filthy,  lean,  and 
huni^,  but  weU-fol7ned  savsges. 

The  bottom  of  this  remarkable  sea  seems  to  consist  of  two  submei^ged 
plains,  one  averaging  18  feet  and  the  other  1800  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  northerii  plain  is  a  ravine  oorTeapond- 
ing  to  the  bed  of  the  Jordan ;  and  it  has  been  infeired  further  from 
the  sudden  break-down  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  between  the  Jabok 
and  the  Dead  Sea  [Jordait],  from  the  geological  structure  of  the 
mountains,  the  nature  of  the  watercourses,  and  t^e  clear  marks  of 
volcanic  agency,  that  the  whole  Ohor  subsided  in  consequence  of  some 
extraoMinary  convulsion.  On  tlus  supposition  the  northern  plain 
may  have  been  always  Water,  the  south  pUun  may  once  have  been 
dry  land.  M.  de  Saulcy,  who  visited  the  country  in  I860  and  1851, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sites  of  Sodom^  €bmorrah,  and 
JEoar  are  to  be  sought  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
that  tiie  common  belief  of  these  cities  being  buried  by  the  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea  has  no  foundation  in  the  history  of  their  destruction. 
He  adds,  that  the  mountain  of  Usdum,  or  Bsdum«  **  bears  on  idl  its 
declivities  fianking  its  northern  pari,  the  ettensive  ruins  of  a  dty ; 
rbins  among  which  you  can  distinguish,  on  a  careful  examination, 
many  foun£itions  of  walls."  A  mile  and  a  half  distant,  to  tlM  north- 
west, near  the  wild  rock-strewn  wady  Ea-S^uera,  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  Canaanitish  Mountains,  he  discovered  the  ruins  of  another  town 
which  he  uonsidera  to  be  those  of  Zoar. 

(Lynch,  JSxpedition  to  tAa  River  Jordanf  1849;  De  Saulcy^  Diieoverp 
pf  the  Siie  of  the  Deetroyed  Oitiee  of  the  Flam,  London.) 

D2AL,  Kent,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  market- 
town  in  the  parish  of  Deal,  hundred  of  Bewaborough  and  lathe  of 
8t  Augustine,  is  situated  dos^  to  the  sea  on  a  bold  open  beach 
between  the  KoHh  and  South  Forelands,  in  6V  W  N.  lat,  l"*  23' 
S.  long.>  18  miles  B.  by  S.  from  Canterbury,  74  miles  E.S.E.  from 
Xiondon  by  road,  and  102  miles  by  the  SouUx-Esstem  railway.  The 
population  in  1851  was  7067.  The  borough  is  governed  by  6  alder' 
men  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  with  Sandwich 
fmd  Walmer  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Canterbury. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL  Deal  was  but  a  little  fishing  Yillsge 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  coast,  but  it  is  now  a  good-eiaed  town 
running  dose  along  the  shore.  The  former  village  is  now  called 
Upper  Deal,  while  the  present  town  has  grown  into  existence  in 
modem  times.  It  has  arisen  in  a  great  measure  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  seamen  belonging  to  the  ships  paaslug  up  and  down  the  channel 
or  riding  at  anchor  in  the  Downs.  The  town  is  much  resorted  to 
for  sea-bathing.  The  climate  of  Deal  is  healthy ;  the  boU  is  dry,  and 
the  air  pure  and  free  from  marshy  vapours  and  from  fogs.  Deal  If  as 
annexed  to  the  Cinqua  Ports  in  the  18th  century  as  a  member  ^ 


Ssodwich,  and  though  now  of  much  greater  importance  still  ranks  as 
one  of  its  members.  At  the  south  end  of  the  town  is  a  strong  castle 
erected  in  1539  by  Henry  YIIL  In  the  fine  roadstead  called  the 
Downs,  between  Uie  shore  and  the  Goodwin  Sands,  vessels  of  all 
difflcmsions,  to  the  number  of  occasionally  fool'  or  five  hundred,  rida 
windbonnd  and  with  safety,  except  ddring-  heavy  galea,  when  some 
put  into  Ramvgate  for  greater  security.  The  pilota  of  Deal  have  a 
aigh  character,  and  the  boatmen  are  an  intrepid  race  of  men.  Their 
oonmge  is  often  manifested  in  affording  assistance  to  vessels  in  distress. 
The  town  ii  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  watched  by  a  police  force. 
It  contains  a  cuitom-house,  a  yard  for  naval  stores,  a  naval  and  military 
hospital,  barracks,  a  pilot-house,  a  town-hall,  and  a  jail.  The  inha- 
bitants are  chiefly  engaged  in  boat-building,  sail-makings  and  other 
pursuits  subservient  to  maritime  business ;  but  there  is  a  considerable 
trade  occasioned  by  suppliea  required  for  shippiBg  detained  in  the 
Downs  by  contrary  winds. 

Besides  the  parish  church,  a  new  ehureh,  and  a  chapel  of  eass^  there 
are  chapels  belonging  to  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
Baptists;  There  are  also  National  schools  and  a  Nautical  school. 
Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  and  two  smatt  fairs  in 
April  and  October.    There  is  a  savings  bank. 

The  village  of  Walmer  adjoins  DeaL  Walmer  Castle,  the  official 
residence  Of  the  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Porta,  is  about  half  a  mile 
ttom  Deal.  Sandown  Castle,  erected  by  Henry  YIIL  about  the  same 
time  as  Deal  Castle,  is  about  a  mile  east  of  DeaL 

(Hasted,  Keni;  Land  We  Live  In;  Oommunieatienfoom  DeeiL) 

DEB  A.    [Basqub  PftoviMOxa] 

DBBBNHAM.    [Suppolk.] 

DEBRBCZIN,  or  DEBRECZTN,  a  royal  firee  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Upper  Hungary,  is  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Bihar,  and 
the  largest  town  in  the  kingdom,  Pesth  only  excepted.  It  stands  in 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  sandy  but  fertile  plain,  about  120  miles  E. 
from  Pesth,  to  which  a  railway  ia  in  course  of  construction.  The 
town  is  open,  and  has  a  rustic  appearance ;  for  the  houses^  which  are 
about  4000  in  number,  seldom  exceed  one  stoiy  in  height,  and  are  as 
humble  in  their  exterior  as  common  cottages.  Including  the  three 
suburbs,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  slight  palisade,  Debrecsin 
contains  about  60,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  unpaved,  and  the 
fbot-passenger  has  consequently  to  wade  either  through  mud  or  sand, 
according  to  the  season  of  tiie  year,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  planks,  laid 
down  for  crossing  the  streete.  Debrecsin  has  several  haodaome 
buildings,  among  which  are  the  town-hall,  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches^  the  Franciscan  and  Piarist  monasteries,  and  the 
handsome  Protestant  Collegium,  to  which  a  small  church  and  a 
library  of  20,000  volnmsa  are  attached.  There  is  also  a  Roman 
Catholic  gymnasium,  a  school  of  design  for  mechanics,  Ac.,  an  orphan 
asylum,  three  dispensaries,  three  hospitals,  and  a  house  of  eorreotion. 
The  inhabitants  derive  their  subsistenee  from  agriculture  and  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  wooUens,  sheep-skins  for  clothing,  pottery, 
leather,  saltpetre,  soap,  and  tobacco-^pes  (about  18  mllllous  per 
annum  are  made  with  lK»m  mouth-pieces  and  red  or  black  clay  heads). 
Other  industrial  products  comprise  cutlery,  combs,  buttons,  pearl 
necklaces,  &c  Four  periodical  fairs  are  held  in  wooden  booths  outside 
the  town,  and  are  the  resort  of  buyers  and  sellers  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Debreczin  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  bread.  It 
suffers  greatly  from  want  of  water  in  summer. 

DECAZBvILLE.    [Aybtboii.] 

DECCAN  (Dacshina,  the  south)  was  anciently  understood  to 
comprehend  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  India  south  of  the  river 
Nerbudda  and  the  southern  boundaries  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  and 
included  nearly  one  half  of  the  territory  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Mogul  empire.  The  name  Deccan  now  denotes  the 
countries  lying  between  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Gkip  of  Coimbatore. 
The  Deccan  therefore  comprehends  the  following  divisions  :  Candeish, 
Oundwana,  Orissa,  Berar,  the  Northern  Ciroars,  Boeder,  Aurungabad, 
Hyderabad,  Bejapore,  and  Mysore. 

The  interior  of  this  extensive  region  is  an  elevated  table-land 
enoirded  by  lofty  hilla  c^ed  the  Ohauts,  which  are  bordered  by  low 
plaina  extending  to  the  sea-shore.  The  table-land  extends  from 
12*  to  22*  N.  lat  Between  12*  and  16"  its  average  breadth  is  about 
150  miles,  but  north  of  16*  it  widens  gradually  to  400  miles.  The 
hills  on  the  table-land  are  barren,  but  some  of  the  valleys  are  very 
fertile.  Over  the  whole  surface  a  black  soil  prevails  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  cotton.  The  physical  features  of  the  Deccan  are  described 
under  Hikdustah. 

The  first  Mohammsdan  invaaion  of  the  Deccan  oocurred  at  the  close 
of  the  18th  century,  in  the  reign  of  Feroae.  About  the  year  1850  the 
Afghan  Hussun  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Sultan  Alia 
ad  Dien  Hussun  Kongoh.  He  was  the  first  acknowledged  independent 
sotereign  of  the  Deccan,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Bhaminee 
dynasty,  of  which  twelve  members  in  turn  succeeded  htm.  After 
this  the  Deccan  was  again  divided,  and  a  large  part  was  formed  into 
a  province  of  the  Mogul  empire.  About  the  close  of  the  17th  century 
Aurengsebe  reduced  the  country  under  his  immediate  sway;  but  in 
1717  Niaam  ab  Mulk,  who  had  been  sent  as  viceroy  into  the  Deccan, 
made  himself  its  virtual  sovereign ;  aud  the  whole  country  continued 
independent  of  the  Mogul  empire  until  1818,  when  a  large  part  of  it 
oame  under  the  dominion  of  the  English* 
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What  is  known  as  British  Deocan  comprises  the  electorates  of  Poona, 
Ahmednuggur,  Darwar,  and  Candeish ;  the  remainder  is  under  the 
sway  of  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  princes.  The  lands  in  this  part  of 
India  are  held  under  Tarious  descriptions  of  tenure.  In  most  villages 
of  the  Deccan  are  to  be  found  some  Ramosis,  who  are  thieves  by  birth, 
and  who  have  lands  given  to  them  free  from  government  tia,  that 
they  may  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  safety  of  property  in  the 
district  where  they  reside.  The  condition  of  the  cultivators  and  of 
the  inhabitants  generally  has  been  much  improved  since  the  Deocan 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  English  governments 

(Rennell,  Memoir;  Mill,  History  of  British  India.) 

DEDDINGTON.    [Oxfordshibb.] 

DEDHAM.    [EssBX.] 

DEE,  the  River,  rises  in  Merionethshire,  of  which  it  drains  the 
eastern  districts  and  also  the  south-eastern  part  of  Denbighshire.  It 
afterwards  separates  Denbighshira  from  the  detached  portion  of 
Flintshire  and  from  Cheshire,  but  the  lower  part  of  its  course  is 
entirely  within  Cheshire.  The  Lake  of  Bala,  or  Llyn  Tegid,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  source  of  this  river,  receives  several  moun- 
tain streams,  one  of  which  is  called  Dee.  [Bala.]  The  waters  of  this 
mountain  lake  are  dischaiged  at  its  north-eastern  comer  by  a  stream 
of  considerable  size  and  depth,  which  is  soon  increased  by  other 
considerable  mountain  streams,  as  the  Treveryn  and  Alwen.  The 
Dee  so  far  flows  in  a  fine  open  valley ;  at  Corwen  the  river  begins  to 
descend  from  the  mounteon  table-land  of  North  Wales,  and  in  10 
miles  from  Corwen  to  Trevor  it  probably  falls  above  800  feet ;  its 
course  in  this  part  is  consequently  extremely  rapid,  though  without 
cataracts.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Dee  flows  through  the 
beautiful  vale  of  Llangollen.  Near  Trevor  the  valley  is  spanned  by 
the  Cysylltau  aqueduct,  which  carries  the  Ellesmere  Canal  across  the 
valley  at  a  height  of  120  feet  above  the  Dee.  The  aqueduct  is  1007 
feet  long,  and  is  supported  on  18  stone  piers.  It  is  a  very  striking 
structui'e,  but  is  surpassed  both  in  magnitude  and  beauty  by  the 
viaduct  which  at  a  short  distance  from  it  carries  the  Shrewsbury  and 
Chester  railway  across  the  Dee  at  a  height  of  150  feet  above  its 
surface.  This  viaduct  consists  of  19  arches  of  90  feet  span,  and  is 
1530  feet  in  length;  it  is  built  almost  entirely  of  stone.  Below 
Trevor  the  Dee  enters  the  plain,  in  which  it  runs  with  numerous 
windings  upwards  of  85  miles  to  the  tideway  at  Chester.  Here  it  is 
joined  by  the  Alyn  from  the  west,  and  changes  its  western  course 
into  a  northern.  At  Chester  the  Dee  is  about  100  yards  wide,  and 
runs  farther  down  in  an  artificial  channel  along  the  marshes  for  about 
9  miles.  The  river  now  enlai^es  into  a  spacious  estuary  8  miles 
across,  which  at  high  water  forms  a  noble  arm  of  the  sea :  but  at 
ebb-tide  it  is  dry,  and  resembles  an  extensive  dreary  waste  covered 
with  sand  and  ooze,  through  which  the  river  runs  in  a  narrow  and 
insignificant  stream.  It  enters  the  sea  near  the  island  of  Helbree, 
where  the  sestuaiy  is  about  6  miles  wide.  In  its  natural  state  the  Dee 
is  wholly  unnavigable ;  but  by  means  of  a  weir  at  Chester  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  is  maintained  to  allow  small  boats  to  pass  two  or 
three  miles  above  Chester.  The  whole  course  of  this  river  from  Bala 
Fool  to  the  beginniDg  of  the  ssstuaiy  is  upwards  of  80  miles. 

DEE,  RIVER.    [Abebdebnshibe.] 

DEEG.    [Bhurtpoor.] 

DEEPING  MARKET.    [Lincoln8HIRX.] 

DELAWARE,  next  to  Rhode  Island  the  smallest  stote  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  extends  from  88°  28'  to  89*"  47' 
N.  iat,  and  from  7V  56'  to  75°  46'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Pennsylvania,  E.  by  Delaware  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  S.  and 
W.  by  Maryland.  It  comprehends  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
peninsula  which  lies  to  the  east  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  more  than 
one-third  of  its  sur&ce.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about 
92  miles;  its  breadth  varies  from  10  to  86  miles.  Its  area  is  2120 
square  miles,  or  somewhat  more  than  that  of  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
The  total  population  in  1850  was  91,582.  The  following  table  shows 
the  increase  of  the  population  and  the  proportion  of  slaves  in  this 
state  since  1820  : — The  total  population  in 

1820  wos  72,749,  including  13,958  free  coloored  persons  end  4509  ilaves* 
1830    „    76,748,         „         15,855  „  3292 

1840    „    78,085,         „         16,919  „  S605 

1850    „    91,532,         „         18,07S  „  2290 

The  federal  representative  population  in  1850  was  90,616,  in  which 
number  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  are  included.  This  entitles  the 
state  to  send  one  representative  to  Congress.  To  the  Senate,  like 
each  of  the  other  United  States,  Delaware  sends  two  members. 

Coatt-line,  Bwrfact.—Thb  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  and  has  no 
natural  harbour  except  at  the  northern  extremity  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  Delaware.  Rehoboth  Bay,  formed  by  a  long  and  narrow 
strip  of  sand,  is  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels  drawing  more  than  six 
feet  of  water.  In  order  to  form  a  aerviceable  harbour  a  breakwater 
has  been  constructed  by  the  general  government  opposite  the  village 
of  Lewistown,  and  above  Cape  Henlopen,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  three 
millioua  of  dollars.  It  is  twro-thirds  of  a  mile  in  length,  75  feet  wide 
at  bottom,  and  22  feet  wide  at  top.  A  dyke  more  than  half  the 
leugth  of  the  breakwater,  and  paiallel  to  it,  protects  it  against  the 
ice  brought  down  by  the  river. 

The  watershed  runs  nearly  through  the  midst  of  the  peninsula, 
along  the  western  boundary-line  of  Delaware,  but  rather  within  it. 
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In  its  northern  portion  Delaware  is  undulating^  and  near  Christians 
Creek  are  some  hills  perhaps  400  to  500  feet  high ;  but  south  of  the 
creek  it  nowhere  rises  to  100  feet  above  high-water  mark ;  and  it  gnip 
dually  becomes  more  flat  towards  the  Atlantic  Ooean.  Farther  south 
it  IB  an  extensive  flat  abounding  with  swamps,  from  which  the  small 
rivers  ooze  rather  than  flow  to  the  ChesapeidLe  Bay  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Some  districts  of  the  country  towards  ^  sea  are  marshy 
and  subject  to  inundations.  At  the  southern  extremity  is  the  Cypress 
Swamp,  6  miles  from  east  to  west  and  12  miles  from  north  to  south, 
covered  with  trees  and  plants,  and  harbouring  numerous  wild  animals 
and  reptiles.  Cypress  Swamp  haa  an  area  of  about  50,000  acres :  a 
part  of  it  belongs  to  Maryland. 

Hydrography,  CommwiicalionM, — ^Except  the  Dblawabs,  which 
forms  its  esstem  boundary,  and  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article,  all 
the  rivers  of  the  state  are  smalL  The  most  important  is  the  Brandy- 
wine,  which  enters  the  northern  end  of  the  state  from  Pennsylvanis, 
and  flows  in  a  generaJly  southern  course  past  Wilmington,  a  mile 
below  which  it  unites  with  Christiana  Creek,  which  also  rises  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  united  stream  forms  Wilmington  Harbour, 
which  is  jiavigaUe  for  large  ships,  and  falls  into  the  Delaware  two 
miles  below  tlu  town.  The  other  rivers  mostly  rise  within  the  state, 
and  after  a  short  course  fall  into  the  Delaware ;  they  are  generally 
wide  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  navigable  by  vessels  of  light 
draught  several  miles  from  their  mouth,  and  hence  perhaps  they  are 
commonly  called  creeks.  The  principal  are  Duck,  Jones,  Mispillon 
or  Mospihon,  Mother  or  Murder,  and  Broad-Kill  creeks,  and  the 
Indian  and  Appoquinnimink  rivers. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Dekware  Canal,  which  connects  the  bays  so 
named,  is  an  important  work.  It  commences  at  Delaware  city,  on  the 
Delaware,  and  is  carried  in  a  generally  western  direction  for  18  4  miles 
to  Ba(^  Creek,  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Elk  River  in  Maryland.  It 
is  66  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep,  and  is  navigable  by  steamers  and 
vessels  of  considerable  burden.  It  was  completed  in  1829  at  a  cost 
of  2,250,000  dolUrs. 

The  state  is  tolerably  well  furnished  with  the  ordinary  turnpike 
and  bye  roads.  The  most  important  line  of  railway  yet  completed  is 
the  Newcastle  and  Frenchtown  railway,  which  runs  from  Newcastle 
on  the  Delaware  to  Frenchtown  (Maryland)  on  the  Elk  River,  16i 
miles,  thus  connecting  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  steamboats  stationed  at  each  end  forming  a 
convenient  line  of  communication  between  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more. The  Philadelphia,  Wihnington,  and  Baltimore  railway  crossai 
the  state  farther  north,  and  is  the  usual  land  line  of  communication 
between  those  cities.  Other  lines  are  projected,  but  these  are  the 
only  ones  yet  constructed  within  this  stata 

Oedoffical  CharaOer, — In  the  northern  part  of  Delaware  the  rocka 
belong  to  the  primary  formations;  but  the  middle  and  southern  partly 
forming  by  far  ^e  larger  portion,  belong  to  the  Atlantio  plain,  and 
are  almost  wholly  of  the  tertiary  series.  Much  of  this  part  is 
swampy.  Towards  the  west  the  country  becomes  sandy,  and  sand- 
stone rocks  occur  in  the  low  lulls  which  form  the  water^ed  of  the 
peninsula.  Bog  iron-ore  is  found  in  the  swamps,  and  is  worked  to 
some  extent  Kaolin,  or  porcelain  clay,  of  excellent  quality  is  obtained 
in  the  north,  and  is  sent  to  supply  the  porcelain  works  at  Philadelphia. 
Shell-marl  occurs  in  considerable  quantities^  and  is  much  used  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

Climate,  iknl,  and  Produetiont, — The  soil  is  in  many  places  excellent^ 
but  generally  it  is  thin  and  sandy.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  state 
along  the  Delaware,  and  for  eight  or  ten  miles  inland,  it  is  a  rich  and 
very  productive  day,  which  becomes  more  and  more  sandy  towards 
the  south.  The  central  part  is  a  light  poor  sand ;  the  southern  part 
is  still  less  productive.  Almost  everywhere  it  is  however  carefully 
cultivated.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  state  there  is  some  good 
grazing  land.  The  climate  is  in  general  healthy  and  mild,  but  much 
severer  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  district,  though  the  two 
are  hatdly  more  than  a  degree  apart.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
swamps  endemic  sickness  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  natural  productions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  middle  Atlantio 
states.  The  forests  are  not  extensive,  but  large  timber  grows  in  the 
north,  and  considerable  quantities  in  the  Cypress  Swamp  in  tho 
extreme  south,  and  woods  of  various  kinds  occur  throughout  the  state. 

Agriculture  is  the  principsl  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Qrain 
and  flour  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  In  1850  the  number  of 
farms  under  cultivation  in  the  state  was  6068 ;  the  extent  of  improved 
lands  was  580,862  acres,  of  unimproved  lands  875,282  acres,  which, 
together  were  valued  at  18,880,031  dollars.  The  total  produce  of  the 
principal  crops  in  1850  was  as  follows  : — ^Wheat,  482,251  bushels; 
maize,  8,145,588  bushels;  rye,  8066  bushels;  oats,  604,618  bushels ; 
barley,  56  bushels;  buckwheat^  8015  bushels;  potatoes,  240,.'>42 
bushels;  sweet  potatoes,  65,443  bushels;  peas  and  beans,  4120 
bushels;  hay,  80,159  tons;  water-rotted  hemp,  570  tons;  flax, 
11,050  lbs. ;  clover  and  other  grass  seeds,  hops,  &c.,  are  also  raised  to 
some  extent.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  produced  in  abundance :  the 
value  of  orchard  products  in  1850  was  46,574  dollars ;  of  market* 
garden  products,  12,714  dollars.     Some  wine  is  made. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  state  in  1850  was  13,852;  asses  and 
mules,  791;  milch  cows,  19,248;  working  oxen,  9797;  other  cattle, 
24,166;   sheep,  27,503;   swine,  56,261.     The  products  of  animala 
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were  thua  returned: — Wool,  57,765  lbs.;  butter,  1,055,808 Ibt. ; 
dieese,  8187  lbs. ;  the  Talue  of  animals  slaughtered  in  the  year, 
878,685  dollars.    Bees'-wax  and  honey,  41,248  lbs. 

Manufadumi,  Commerce,  Ae, — Although  mainly  an  agrioultural 
state,  there  is  in  the  north,  where  water-power  is  abundant  consider- 
able manufacturing  industry ;  the  trade  of  the  state  is  also  important^ 
and  from  Wilmington  the  whale-fishery  has  been  successfully  prose- 
cuted. In  1850  Uie  number  of  msnufacturing  establishments  pro- 
ducing to  the  value  of  500  dollars  and  upwards,  was  518,  of  which  12 
were  cotton-factories,  employing  418  males  and  425  females,  and  a 
capital  of  460,000  d(»llarB ;  8  woolleu-mills,  employing  140  persons, 
and  a  capital  of  148,500  dollara ;  15  iron-works,  employing  800  per- 
sons, and  a  capital  of  888,500  dollars ;  and  16  tanneries,  employing 
108  persons.  The  other  establishments  consist  of  grist,  flour,  saw, 
gunpowder,  and  paper-mills,  smitheries  and  machine-shops,  fta  Ship- 
building is  carried  on  to. some  extent  at  Wilmington.  The  total 
number  of  ships  built  in  the  state  in  the  year  ending  June  80, 1852, 
was  16  schooners,  5  sloops,  and  2  steamers,  with  an  aggn>gate  tonnage 
of  2928  tons.    Salt  is  made  from  sea-water  at  Lewis  and  Rehoboth. 

Delaware  has  scarcely  any  direct  foreign  commerce,  both  the  exports 
and  imports  l^eing  made  through  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New 
York.  In  1847  the  exports  were  returned  at  285,459  dollars,  the 
imports  at  12,722  dollars  In  1849  the  exports  had  fallen  to  88,229 
dollars,  the  imports  to  1400  dollars.  Since  thst  year  no  entry  has 
been  made  of  either  exports  or  imports  in  the  Treasuiy  retunis.  The 
total  siuppiDg  owned  in  the  state  in  1850  amounted  to  16,719  tons, 
all  of  whicn  was  employed  in  the  cossting-trade  and  fisheries. 

Diineione,  Towns,  ^e. — ^Delaware  is  divided  into  three  counties, — 
Newcastle  in  the  north,  Kent  in  the  middle,  and  Sussex  in  the  south ; 
and  these  are  subdivided  into  25  hundreds.  Dover  is  the  capital  of 
the  state,  but  the  principal  town  is  Wilmington.  The  following  are 
the  only  places  which  require  notice  here :  the  population,  when  not 
otherwise  expressed,  is  that  of  1850 : — 

Dover,  the  capital  of  the  state,  population  about  700,  is  built  on 
high  ground  between  the  two  principal  branches  of  Jones  Creek,  in 
Zr  W  N.  lat,  75'  80'  W.  long.,  114  miles  KN.E.  from  Washington. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  laid  out  at  right  angles.  The  state-house,  a 
spacious  and  handsome  edifice,  occupies  one  side  of  a  large  central 
square,  in  which  are  also  placed  the  county  buildings.  There  are  in 
the  town  four  churches^  an  academy,  two  schools,  and  a  costly  monu- 
ment erected  in  memoiy  of  Colonel  Haslett^  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Princetown.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  chiefly  in  flour  with 
Philadelphia^ 

Wilmington,  the  principal  port  of  the  state,  87  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
DoTer,  stands  on  rising  ground  between  the  Brandywine  River  and 
Christiana  Greek,  about  a  mile  above  their  confluence,  and  two  miles 
above  the  Delaware  River :  the  population,  which  was  18,979  in  1850, 
had  increased  in  1853  to  16,158.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles ;  the  houses  are  chiefly  of  brick,  and  well  built. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water  from  the  Brandywine  by  means 
of  extensive  waterworks.  The  public  buildings  are — a  city  hall,  two 
market-houses,  the  usual  county  buildii^  an  arsenid,  19  churohes, 
several  academies,  and  a  spacious  hospital.  Wilmington  has  now  no 
foreign  commerce,  but  it  carries  on  an  extensive  coasting-trade^  and 
has  several  vessels  engsged  in  the  whale-fishery.  Vessels  drawing 
14  feet  of  water  ascend  to  its  wharfs  in  Christiana,  and  vessels  of 
8  feet  draught  to  those  on  the  Brandywine.  Its  vessels  possess  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  about  10.000  tons,  of  which  about  2600  tons  are 
propelled  by  steam.  The  manufactures  of  Wilmington  are  also 
im|>ortant,  full  advantage  being  taken  of  the  large  amount  of  water- 
power  furnished  by  the  Brandywine.  Flour-mills  are  the  most 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  among  the  largest  in  the  Union. 
Gunpowder  is  made  to  a  considereble  extent.  The  town  stands  in 
the  midst  of  a  busy  and  fertile  country,  and  since  communication  has 
been  opened  by  railways  with  the  principal  towns  in  this  part  of  the 
Union,  Wilmington  haa  been  steadily  increasing  in  business  and 
prosperity.    Five  newspapera  are  published  in  the  town. 

Chritti€ma  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  Christiana  Creek,  88  miles 
N.  by  W.  from  Dover :  population  of  the  town  and  district  3902.  There 
are  extensive  flour  and  gunpowder-mills,  cotton-factories,  Ac.  The 
Philadelphia,  WilmingtOD,  and  Baltimore  railway  passes  through 
Christiana.  Ddaware  City,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Delaware,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ddaware  Canal,  28  miles  N.  from 
Dover,  though  styled  a  dty,  is  really  a  small  village  of  about  60 
dwelling-houses,  warehouses,  stores,  Ac.  Georgetoum,  the  capital  of 
Sussex  county,  84  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Dover,  contains  the  court- 
house, jail,  and  other  county  buildings,  and,  with  the  surrounding 
district,  2318  inhabitants.  Newcastle,  ue  port  of  entry  and  capitsd  of 
Newcastle  county,  stands  on  the  Delaware,  31  miles  N.  from  Dover : 
population,  3500.  Next  to  Wilmington,  from  which  it  is  5  miles 
distant,  Newcastle  is  the  chief  port  of  the  state.  It  is  an  old  town, 
and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Delaware.  It  contains  a  coiut-house, 
jail,  market-house,  ai'seoal,  five  churches,  sevend  schools,  and  a  public 
library  of  4000  volumes.  There  is  a  large  manufactory  of  steam- 
engines,  locomotives,  &c.  The  harbour  is  well  protected  by  piers. 
The  shipping  of  the  port  in  1850  amounted  to  7259  tons,  of  which 
1345  tons  were  propelled  by  steam.  The  shipping  is  almost  whoUv 
VDgsged  in  the  coasting-trade.    Newcastle  is  connected  by  the  Wil- 


mington and  Frenchtown  railway  with  those  towns  and  also  with 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

Qovemment,  Jttdicature,  Bduca/tion,  Ac. — The  right  of  voting  belonga 
to  all  free  white  male  citizens,  21  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  one 
year  in  the  state,  and  one  month  in  the  county  for  which  they  offer  to 
vote.  The  legiidative  body,  styled  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  consists  of 
a  senate  of  9  memben  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  house  of  repre> 
sentatives,  consisting  of  21  members,  elected  annually.  The  governor 
is  elected  for  four  years :  his  salary  is  1333^  dollars. 

The  revenue  from  all  sources  for  the  year  1853  was  95,206  dollars, 
the  expenditure  was  60,419  dollars.  The  state  has  no  debt,  and  has 
an  invested  capital  of  350,637  dollars,  and  a  school-fund  of  435,505 
dollars.  The  militia  of  the  state  is  composed  of  9229  men,  of  whom 
447  are  commissioned  officers. 

The  judiciaiy  consists  of  a  superior  court,  presided  over  by  a  chief- 
justice  and  an  associate-justice,  with  salaries  of  1200  dollan  a  vear 
each,  and  two  other  associate-justices  with  salaries  of  1000  dollare ' 
eadi ;  a  court  of  chancery,  presided  over  by  a  chancellor,  with  a  salary 
of  1100  dollars ;  and  an  orphans'  courts  presided  over  by  the  chanced 
lor  and  a  judge  of  the  auperior  court  The  judges  hold  office  during 
good  behaviour. 

In  order  to  place  a  free  school  within  re^h  of  every  family,  236 
districts  are  laid  off,  numbered,  and  incorporeted,  in  eadi  of  which  a 
school  is  maintained.  The  number  of  scholare  (only  white  children 
being  admitted)  was  10,230  in  1853.  Besides  these  there  are  about 
40  academies  and  grammar^chools  in  the  state,  and  two  colleges. 
Delaware  College,  at  Newark,  had  6  professore  in  1853,  with  45  schoUrs, 
and  a  library  of  7500  volumes.  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  College^ 
at  Wilmington,  had  3  professore  in  1850,  and  107  atudents.  Among 
religious  sects  the  Presbyterians  are  much  the  most  numerous  in 
Delaware :  in  1850  they  had  42  ministen  and  2600  members.  The 
Methodists  are  the  next  most  numerous  sect:  there  are  also  many 
Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists^  and  QuakersL  Eleven 
newspapere  are  published  in  the  state. 

This  country  was  fint  pettled  by  the  Swedes,  whom  Qustavus 
Adolphus  sent  there  in  1687.  In  1655  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  who  ceded  it  in  1664  to  the  English.  Its  name  is  derived 
frt>m  Lord  Delaware,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  who  in  1610  was  the 
fint  to  enter  the  bay,  which  thence  received  his  name. 

(Colton,  StatisiicaJL  Oaeetteer  of  the  United  States,  1853 ;  Hassell  and 
Smith ;  Darby ;  Warden ;  American  Almanac,  1854,  &c.) 

DELAWARE,  a  river  in  the  United  States,  rises  in  the  stote  of 
New  York,  between  42*  and  42**  45'  N.  lat,  and  afterwards  forms  the 
boundary-line  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  one  side,  and 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  on  the  other  side.  It  terminates  its 
course  of  305  miles  about  5  miles  below  Newiiastle  in  Delaware,  about 
39*  30'  N.  Ut,  and  75'  40'  W.  long.  • 

The  Delaware  is  formed  by  two  bnnches,  the  principsl  of  which, 
called  the  Mohawks,  issues  from  a  small  lake  near  the  borden  of 
Schoharie  county.  New  York,  42*  45'  N.  lat.,  at  an  elevation  of 
1886  feet  above  the  sea.  The  other  branch  is  called  the  Papaohton ; 
both  rise  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  hardly 
80  miles  from  the  tide-water  in  the  Hudson  River.  Both  branches 
flow  in  a  westeouth-west  direction  for  about  50  miles,  and  unite  on 
the  boundary  of  Pennsylvania.  The  river,  now  called  the  Delaware, 
flows  south-east  for  about  60  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Nevenink 
River.  Hence  it  runs  in  a  south-western  and  southern  direction  to 
the  jimction  of  the  Lehigh  at  Easton,  65  miles,  where  it  again  turns 
to  the  south-east  After  a  coune  of  85  miles  in  that  direction  to 
Bordentown,  it  resumes  its  south-western  course  to  the  place  where 
it  entere  the  Delaware  Bay,  5  miles  .below  Newcastle.  The  tide 
ascends  in  this  river  120  miles  from  its  mouth  to  the  npids  at  Trenton. 
The  frequent  changes  in  its  course  are  caused  by  four  ridges  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains^  through  which  the  river  breaks  in  an  oblique 
line.  In  passing  through  the  Kittening  or  Blue  range  it  tnverses  a 
remarkable  nvine,  two  miles  long,  known  as  Delaware  Water  Qap, 
where  the  rocks  rise  precipitously  1600  feet  from  the  edge  of  the 
water,  in  many  places  scarcely  leaving  room  for  a  road.  Though  in 
its  course  above  Trenton  it  forms  25  repids  within  60  miles,  having 
a  total  fall  of  165  feet^  they  are  insufficient  to  prevent  the  navigation, 
which  at  seasons  of  high  water  extends  by  both  branches  into  the 
state  of  New  York.  Ships  of  the  line  may  ascend  to  Philadelphia^ 
45  miles  above  Delaware  Bay,  where  the  tide  rises  6  or  6  feet»  and 
sloops  as  far  as  Trenton,  80  xniles  above  the  bay. 

The  importance  of  this  river  hss  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
discovetv  of  extensive  cofd-beds  near  the  sources  of  its  two  largest 
tributanes,  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  The  Lehigh  joins  the 
Delaware  at  Easton,  and  the  Schuylkill  5  miles  below  Philadelphia. 
Thouf^h  both  these  rivers,  whose  sources  are  between  1400  and  1500 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  whose  course  does  not  exceed  100  miles,  are 
extremely  repid,  a  great  portion  of  their  course  has  been  rendered 
navigable  by  dams  and  locks,  so  that  the  produce  of  the  coal-mines 
can  be  brought  down  to  Philadelphia. 

The  navigation  of  the  Delaware  River  as  noticed  under  Dkulwabi 
State,  is  united  to  that  of  Chesapeake  Bay  by  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal,  and  they  are  further  connected  by  tbe  Newcastle  and 
French-town  railway.  The  Delaware  is  united  with  the  Hudson  River 
and  the  bays  of  New  York  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  the  Morris, 
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faid  tii«  DiflftwAhi  find  Hariton  oiuiala.  By  the  Udioii  Canftl  the 
Schuvlkill  navigatioD  is  connected  with  that  of  ^e  Biiiqaehanna. 
The  Leliigh  Canal  connects  the  Delaware  with  the  coal-minee  of  Itaach 
Ghunh  dh  the  Lehigh. 

DELAWARE  BAT  extendi  in  a  north-weet  dh*eotioti,  between 
to*  and  89*  8(K  H.  lai,  74*  50'  and  76*  40'  W.  long.  Its  entrance 
between  C^pe  May  id  New  Jersey  and  Cape  Henlopen  in  Delai^are  is 
hearly  20  miles  wide.  It  afterwards  grows  wider,  forming  on  the 
east  an  open  bay,  80  miles  wide,  between  Ci4>e  May  and  Egg  Island  ; 
it  then  gradually  narrows,  and  is  considered  to  terminate  6  miles 
below  Newcastle,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  River  Delaware.  Its 
whole  length  is  about  75  miles.  The  nayigatioii  is  difflctilt  and 
dangerous  on  account  of  nnttieroits  shoals.  Its  low  and  sandy  shores 
were  without  harbours,  even  for  small  vessels,  until  the  govembient 
itf  the  United  States  constructed  the  hia^nificent  breakwater  within 
CSape  Henlopen,  noticed  under  DELAwaltSj  State  ofl 

DELEMUNT.    [B<RN.] 

DELFT,  a  lat^e  town  id  the  provhice  of  South  Holland,  10  miles 
by  railway  N.W.  from  RotteMatn,  is  an  ancient  add  gloomy  place  on 
the  Schie,  with  lV,000  inhabitants.  Many  of  the  streets  are  divided 
by  narrow  stagnant  canals ;  in  the  centre  of  the  town  are  two  hand- 
iome  streets  with  bit>tu>cAnRis  and  shaded  With  trees.  The  greater 
bart  of  the  countij-houses  inhabited  by  the  Wealthy  merchants  of 
kotterdam  are  situated  on  the  banks  bf  the  canal  near  DblfL  This 
town  was  formerly  fadious  for  its  (lottery,  to  which  it  gave  its  name ; 
but  this  manufacture  has  been  supplanted  even  in  HoUand  by  the 
auperior  pottery  of  England ;  the  earthen  Ware  of  Delft  is  noW  of  the 
«oarser  kind,  and  not  more  than  200  persons  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture.  The  principal  buildings  are — the  Ne#  Church,  which 
contains  the  monuments  of  Qrotius  and  William  I.,  prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  murdei:edat  Delft^  iuly  lOj  1584;  the  town-house,  which 
fttands  on  one  side  of  a  large  market-nlaoe,  and  opt^osite  to  the  neir 
•church ;  and  the  old  church,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  leaning 
tower,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  LeUwenhoeck  the  naturalist,  and 
Admiral  Yah  TroUip.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town,  on  an  island 
fbrmed  by  canals,  is  the  state  arsenal  of  Holland,  fonherly  the  Dutch 
East  India  House.  Manufkctures  of  woollen  cloths  and  tobaeco-pipes 
Hre  carried  on.    Thii^re  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  butter. 

DELHI,  formerly  a  large  nrovince  of  Hindustan,  lying  between 
B8*  and  81*  N.  lat,  bounded  N.  by  Lahore^  E.  by  Dude  and  northern 
Hindustan,  3.  by  Ajmeer  and  Agra,  and  W.  by  Ajmeer  and  Lahore. 
It  extends  east  and  west-fVom  the  hilly  countries  to  the  central  desert^ 
k  distance  of  240  ttiiles,  and  in  breadth,  fh>m  north  to  south,  about 
200  miles.  The  province  is  generally  level  To  the  north  of  the 
eity  of  Delhi  is  a  ridge  of  luW  hills,  which  Joins  the  mountains 
bdttween  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna.  Except  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  by  which  it  is  traversed,  the  soil  of  the  province  is  in  a  high 
degree  arid  and  unproductive,  but  great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
remedy  this  disadvantage  by  means  of  irrigation.  The  protince  is 
Watered  by  the  Ganges,  the  Junma,  the  Caggur,  the  Chittung^  and  the 
SerasWaU.  In  addition  to  these  rivers  several  artifloial  oanali  of  great 
extent  have  been  made.  The  canal  of  Ali  Merdan  Khan  receives  the 
pure  water  of  the  Juinna,  hot  far  from  its  source  in  the  mountains, 
and  conducts  it  120  miles  to  the  dty  of  Delhi  This  canal  supplieA 
the  inhabitants  of  Delhi  with  water  for  domestic  purposes,  that  of 
ihe  Jumna  Kumal  being  much  impregnated  with  earthy  salts.  The 
oanai  of  Sultan  Feroze  Shah  commences  from  Ali  Merdan  Ehan*s 
Cnnal  a  little  below  Kurnal,  and  is  carried  to  the  Westward  through 
Hurriana  to  the  frontiers  of  Bioaneer.  The  Qreat  Doab  Canal  joins 
the  Jumna  a  f(6w  miles  below  the  place  where  It  issues  fh>m  the 
northern  mountains,  and  is  carried  to  the  same  river  nearly  6ppoeite 
to  Delhi,  a  distance  of  160  miles.  It  passes  threugh  Saharunpoori 
Rampoor,  Bhamlee,  and  iome  other  towns,  and  gives  fertility  to  an 
extensive  tract  Of  Oountry.  Wheat,  barley,  gram,  and  other  grains 
are  produced  in  that  portion  of  the  province  which  lies  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Sutlej,  but  the  long-continued  droughts  in  the  western 
patte  of  Delhi  are  unftivourable  to  husbandry,  and  except  in  the  rainy 
season  the  country  is  sterile  and  uncultivated.  The  Hohilla  district^ 
lying  between  the  east  bank  of  the  Qanges  and  the  kingdom  of  Oude, 
has  a  fertile  soil  and  a  genial  climate,  and  is  well  watered.  This 
district  produces  sugar  and  wheat  abundantly. 

The  city  of  Delhi  was  taken  by  Mahmood  about  the  year  1011,  and 
laid  under  oontribution.  The  province  was  afterwards  the  peat  of 
empire  under  the  Guarian  or  Afghan  monarcha.  The  Mogul  dynasty 
•wiU  (bunded  by  Baber  in  1525,  the  last  of  the  Afghan  monarchs 
having  been  slain  by  him  in  battle.  The  throne  continued  in  the 
possession  of  this  monarch  and  his  descendants  until  the  establishment 
of  the  English  in  India. 

In  the  year  1788  the  Rohillas  became  masters  of  the  imperial  city. 
In  1808  Lord  Lake,  after  defeating  Dowlut  Rao  Sdndiah,  took 
possession  of  the  ci^  and  territory  of  Delhi,  and  assigned  lands  for 
the  support  of  the  Mogul,  thenceforth  entitled  King  of  De^hL 

The  consequences  of  the  immediate  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment by  the  British  have  been  hh$hly  favourable  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  whole  population  is  well  clad,  which,  in  a  climate  where  clothing 
is  not  of  prime  necessity  as  a  protection  frem  the  elements,  is 
eonsiderable  evidence  of  prosperity.  The  tenure  of  the  land  has  not 
been  interfbred  with  bf  the  English^  aa  in  other  provinces  of  India. 


Settlemetiis  are   made  with  the  village   proprietors  acootding  to 
immemorial  usage. 

The  district  now  called  Delhi,  one  of  the  dx  adminirtrative  divisions 
of  the  North-Westem  Provinces,  includes  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
former  province.  The  area  is  about  8800  square  miles^  of  which 
about  one-half  is  under  cultivation.  The  populatioii  is  about  a  million 
and  a  half,  of  whom  about  a  million  are  HindooSL 

(Rennell,  jt^emoir;  ParHameMary  Papet9.) 

DELHI,  the  capital  of  the  province  above  described,  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  JumUa,  in  28*  40'  N.  lat,  77*  16'  B.  long.  Aecoid- 
ing  to  tradition  this  olty  was  founded  300  yeara  before  the  Christian  era 
by  Delu.  It  formerly  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  is  said 
to  hate  covered  a  space  of  20  square  miles.  The  present  city  was 
built  in  1681  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan.  Thd  city  is  about  seven 
miles  in  circumference,  and  ie  surrounded  by  walls  constructed  of 
large  blocks  of  gray  granite :  several  towers  and  luistions  occur  in  the 
walls  at  intervals.  It  has  seven  gates  of  fk-eestone,  and  contains  the 
remains  of  several  fine  palaces,  the  former  dwellings  of  the  chief 
omrahs  of  the  empire.  These  palaces  are  each  of  considerable  extent, 
and  surrounded  by  high  walls,  containing  baths,  stabling,  and 
numerous  out-buildings.  There  are  several  beautiful  mosques  in 
good  preservation,  of  which  the  largest,  built  bv  Shah  Jehan,  is 
constructed  of  white  marble  and  ttd  sandstone.  There  are  two  fine 
streets,  one  90  feet  broad  and  1800  yards  long,  the  other  120  feet 
wide  and  a  mile  in  length.  Down  the  middle  of  the  fii-st  of  these 
streets  is  an  aqueduct,  supplied  with  Water  from  Ali  Merdan  Khan's 
Canal.  The  other  streets  are  narrow,  but  contain  many  good  brick 
housed.  The  Mogul's  Palace,  built  by  Shah  Jehan,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Jumna,  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  wall  80  feet  high, 
and  more  than  a  mile  in  droumferenoe.  The  chief  hall  of  audience 
is  an  open  quadrangular  terrace  ot  white  marble,  richly  ornamented 
With  mosaic  work  and  sculptures  in  relievo;  add  the  chapel  of 
Aurengzpbe,  also  of  white  marble,  although  small,  is  of  beautiful 
Workmanship.  The  garden^  are  said  to  have  cost  a  crore  of  rupeei — 
one  million  sterling.  The  piindpal  buildings  of  European  erection 
are  the  arsenal,  a  churoh,  and  the  college^  with  the  residefaces  of  the 
officials.  One  ot  the  most  generally  useful  works  of  the  emperor 
Shah  Jehan  in  this  city  is  the  well,  excavated  by  great  labour  out  of 
the  solid  rock  upon  which  the  Jumna  Muajeed  is  built  The  water 
ift  raised  from  a  great  depth  by  complicated  machinery  to  a  succession 
of  reservoirs^  and  fills  a  ponc(  from  Whioh  the  inhabitants  obtain  a 
supply. 

This  city  has  at  various  times  undergone  great  viciisitudes.  In 
1808  Uie  city  and  territoxy  of  Delhi  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
British)  and  Arom  that  time  the  king  of  Delhi  has  been  a  merely 
nominal  sotereign,  receiving  a  pension  from  the  British  government 
The  population  of  the  eity  is  estimated  at  200,000.  The  trade  of 
Delhi  is  still  extensive,  particularly  in  shawls,  which  are  brought 
from  Cashmere  to  be  embroidered  with  gold  and  silk.  The  jewelim 
and  ivory  earvera  of  Delhi  aTe  oelebrated  for  their  skill  and  the 
delicacy  of  their  workmanship.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  On 
in  precious  stones  snd  in  camelians. 

Among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river  are  some  splendid  mausoleums  in  good  preservation.  About 
1826  a  college  or  madrissa  was  established  by  the  Gkneral  Committee 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  funds  were  assigned  for  its  support  by  the 
Company's  government^  id  addition  to  which  a  sum  equal  to  17,0001. 
was  presented  to  the  college  by  Nawaub  Islamaid-ood-Dowlah,  late 
minister  of  the  king  of  Ouda  Then  is  another  school  at  which  the 
children  of  the  native  gentry  are  taught  the  English  language.  In 
addition  to  those  establishments  about  800  schooU  have  been  opened 
in  Delhi  and  its  vicinity  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children.  There 
are  several  missionary  churches  and  schools  hi  the  city.  A  jail,  a 
lunatic  asylum,  and  other  publio  buildings  have  been  recently  erected 
by  Uie  Company's  government. 

Delhi  is  distant  from  Calcutta^  by  the  Birbhdm  road^  956  miles; 
from  Bombay,  by  Ahmedabad  and  Ajmeer,  880  miles ;  from  Madras 
by  Ellichpore,  1275  milea 

(Rennell,  Mmoir  of  a  Mop  of  Hindwian:  Mill,  HUUnif  qfBrUUk 
India;  Heber,  Journali  in  India;  Stocqu^er,  Jiandbock  nf  India; 
PiewUainentary  Paper$,) 

DELOSt  an  island  of  the  Arohipelsgo,  the  smallest  of  the  Cyclades 
group,  lies  in  the  strait  between  Mycone  and  Rheneia.  According  to 
the  poetic  tradition,  it  was  originally  a  floating  island,  until  Jupiter 
fixed  it  fiuit  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  order  to  afford  a  secure  resting- 
place  for  Leto  or  Latona  to  bring  forth  Apollo  and  Diana  (Strobe, 
p.  485.)  It  had  several  ancient  names^  as  Ortygia,  Cynthia,  and  Asteria. 
It  was  celebrated  from  the  earliest  times  ss  a  seat  of  the  worship 
of  Apollo,  who  was  said  to  have  been  bom  there.  His  temple  and  that 
of  his  mother,  Latona,  were  in  the  town  of  Delos,  which  was  built  on  a 
little  plain  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tain, called  Cynthus.  (Strabo,  p.  485.)  The  river  luopus  ran  into  the 
sea  to  the  south  of  the  town;  and  in  the  sacred  indosure  was  a 
diminutive  circular  basin.  (Uerod.  iL  170;  Tournefort^  'Voyage  du 
Levant,'  tom.  i)  Delos  was  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  loniaus  in 
the  time  of  Homer ;  and  athletic  sports,  with  dancbg  and  singing, . 
were  carried  on  there  in  honour  of  ApoUo.  (Thucyd.  iii  104.) 
Polyontes^  of  Samos,  oonseonted  the  adjoining  island,  Rheneia^  to  the 
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DeUan  god,  and  Joined  it  to  Deloa  hf  a  chain.  ]>eIo8  fell  into  th« 
power  of  the  Athenians  in  the  time  of  Peiststratus,  and  then  a  partial 
purification  of  the  island  took  place  by  the  removal  of  the  tombe 
whieh  were  within  sight  of  the  temple.  In  the  year  b.o.  426  a  complete 
purification  of  Deloe  waa  made  by  the  Athenians ;  all  the  tombs  there 
were  removed,  and  it  was  proelaimed  that  no  one  should  thenceforth 
die  or  be  bom  in  the  islana,  but  that  all  persons  likely  to  die  or  bring 
forth  should  be  sent  over  to  Rheneia.  (Thuoy<1.  ^  8  ( iii.  104.)  The 
Athenians  instituted  at  Delos  a  festival,  which  returned  at  the 
beginning  of  every  fifth  year,  called  the  Delia,  and  sent  thither 
annually  a  sacred  vesBcl,  oalled  the  Theoris,  in  commemoraUon  of  the 
delivery  of  Athens  by  Theseus  fmm  the  Cretan  tribute.  (Plat. 
'  Phflsdo.')  The  Perdiaas  regarded  Delos  with  so  much  veneration, 
that  when  they  were  sailing  to  Eubo^a,  in  B.01  490,  they  would  not 
land  there,  but  sent  to  offer  a  most  sumptuous  saerifiee  to  the  Deliaa 
Apollo.  (Herod,  vi.  97.)  It  waa  probably  on  aecoqnt  of  the  respect 
wnich  all  parties  paid  to  this  temple  that  the  Athraioaa  selected  it  as 
the  depo^Hitory  of  the  tribute  which  they  collected  from  their  allies 
after  the  Persian  war.  (Thuoyd.  i.  96.)  In  B.a.  423  the  Athenians 
removed  the  whole  population  of  Delos  to  Adramyttium,  where  they 
were  allowed  to  settle  by  the  satrap  Pbamaeee  (Thueyd.  v.  1),  and 
where  many  of  them  were  afterwards  treacheroualy  massacred  by  the 
Persiana  (Thueyd.  viit  108).  When  Corinth  waa  destroyed  by 
Mnramius,  Delos  succeeded  to  the  oommerce  of  that  city,  and  was  for 
a  time  very  flourishing ;  but  the  generals  of  llithridatee  having  landed 
there  in  the  war  between  that  monarch  and  the  Romans,  the  island 
was  laid  waste  by  them,  and  remained  in  a  state  of  great  desolation. 
(Strabo,  p.  486.)  In  the  days  of  their  prosperity  the  Delians  carried 
on  a  very  cKtensive  slave-trade  with  Cilicia,  and  10,0(K)  slaves  are 
■aid  to  have  been  landed  and  eold  in  a  siogie  day.  (Strabo,  p.  668.) 
The  island  was  formcriy  famous  for  its  palm-trees ;  there  are  none 
now  on  the  island.  Delos  is  little  more  than  a  maas  of  bars  rock 
about  five  milee  round.  The  town  Delos  stood  in  a  plain  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Oynthus,  a  bare  granite  rock  400  or  600  feet  high,  on  the 
ridea  and  summit  of  which  are  some  architectural  fragments  of  white 
marble.  The  building  that  stood  on  the  summit  seems  to  have  been 
an  Ionic  teuiple.  The  town  is  now  a  heap  of  ruina  Whole  ship- 
loads of  columns  and  other  arohitectural  remains  were  carried  off 
eenturies  ago  to  Venice  and  Constantinople.  The  chief  buildings  lay 
between  the  circular  basin  and  the  harbour.  The  ruins  of  the  great 
temple  of  Apollo  may  be  distinctly  traced  (  and  there  are  still  remains 
of  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  dedicated  by  Uie  Kaxiana  The  only 
inhabitants  now  are  a  few  shepherds  and  goatherds  from  Myconus. 
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The  island  of  JRheneiflfhilt  a  mile  distant,  is  lai'ger  than  Delos,  being 
ten  miles  round.  It  consists  of  two  pari<3  connected  by  an  isthmus. 
The  southern  part  was  the  burial  place  for  Delos,  and  still  contains 
numerous  tombs.  On  both  Delos  and  Rheneia  are  ruins  of  many 
private  houses.    Both  iblands  are  now  called  DhiU$. 

(Leake,  Northern  Oreece,) 

DELPHI,  now  CASTKI,  a  town  of  Phocis,  celebrated  for  its  oracle 
of  Apolla  its  original  name  was  Pytho,  which  some  derive  from 
irv6<V9«u,  'inquire;'  others  from  the  serpent  Pytho,  which  Apollo 
slew  here ;  and  Homer  does  not  call  it  by  its  more  modem  appellation. 
There  was  a  legend  that  two  eagles  sent  by  Jupiter  from  the  east  and 
west  met  at  Delphi,  and  in  the  temple  was  a  stone  adorned  with  two 
golden  eagles  and  other  devices,  which  waa  called  the  navel-stone, 
siii^nifying  that  Delphi  was  the  navel  of  the  earth :  representations  of 
this  may  be  seen  on  many  ancient  monuments.  The  oracles  were 
delivered  by  a  priestess,  who  sat  upon  a  tripod  placed  over  the  mouth 
of  the  cavern  in  which  the  serpent  Pytho  was  buried,  and  who,  having 
exhaled  the  vapour,  pronounced  some  prophecy  in  verse  or  prose ;  if 
in  prose,  it  was  afterwards  set  to  verse  by  the  poets  attached  to  the 
temple.  The  great  reputation  of  the  Delphian  oracle  made  It  the 
richest  shrine  in  Qreece,  as  every  person  Who  was  satisfied  with  the 
response  he  obtained  made  a  point  of  offering  some  costly  donatioii 
to  the  temple.  The  first  stone  temple  at  Delphi  was  built  by  Tropho- 
nius  and  Agamedes ;  this  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  B.c.  648,  a 
new  one  was  built  by  the  Amphictyons  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
voluntary  aubscrifition  to  which  Amasis,  the  king  of  Egypt»  largely 
contributed.  The  AIcma}onid8e,  who  contracted  to  build  it»  very 
liberally  substituted  Parian  marble  in  the  front  of  the  building  for  the 
common  stone  of  which  they  had  undertaken  to  construct  the  edifice. 
(Herod,  ii  180 ;  v.  62.)  The  wealth  of  Delphi  naturally  attracted 
plunderers.  The  Persians  under  X»-rxes  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  get  possession  of  the  treasures  accumulated  there.  (Herod,  viil  37.) 
The  Phocian  leaders  in  the  sacred  war  did  pot  hesitate  to  appropriate 
them  as  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  their  mercenaries  (Strabo,  p.  421); 
and  Brennus,  or  Bran,  the  OalUo  king,  subsequently  carried  off  the 


graaUr  part  of  tiie  offerings  which  remained.  (Strabo,  p.  188.)  There 
were  however  still  some  objects  for  the  rapacity  of  Nero,  who  carried 
off  600  bronse  atatues  at  onoa  (Pausan.,  *  Phoc'  6.)  The  city  of 
Delphi,  which  was  the  laiigeet  ia  Phocis  (Panaao., '  Phoc'  84),  was 
situated  in  the  narrow  vale  of  the  Pleistus,  on  an  elevation,  aixteeii 
stadia  in  cireumfweDce,  at  the  foot  of  the  south  side  of  Parnassus 
(Strabo,  p.  418) ;  and  as  the  focus  of  the  Dorian  religion,  and  the  seat 
of  the  most  celebrated  oracle  in  Qreeee,  it  naturally  became  populous 
and  wealthy.  The  population  consisted  of  Dorians,  who  formed  the 
privileged  oUas,  and  of  the  descendanta  ot  the  bondsmen  of  the  templa 
The  conatitution  was  originally  monai'chidal(MiiUer,  *Dor.'  iiL  6,  g  10); 
the  kings  were  also  ealled  Prytanea  (Miiller,  iii.  8,  §  8.)  The  Dorian 
families  made  an  oligarchy,  from  which  the  priests,  the  Pythian  court 
of  justice,  and  a  limited  senate,  were  cho^n.  (MiiUer,  iiL  9,  g  17.) 
Delphi  was  from  very  eariy  times  the  rendesvous  of  an  imfiortaut 
federal  union,  or  amphictyouy,  the  organisation  of  which  is  attributed 
by  Strabo  to  Aorisius.    (Thirlwall, '  Hist  Greeoa') 


BritUh  Knseoai. 
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The  topography  of  Delphi,  and  the  remains  still  existing  there,  are 
accurately  described  by  Leake,  '  Northern  Greece/  voL  IL ;  and  by 
Ulrich,  '  Heisen  und  Forschungen  in  Qriechenland.' 

DELTA,  the  name  of  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  It 
was  originally  given  by  the  Greeks  to  that  part  of  Lower  Sgrpt 
which,  being  comprised  between  the  two  main  branches  of  the  Nue 
ard  the  se&^ljad  a  triangular  form,  somewhat  resembling  the  Greek 
letter  A.  The  same  name  has  since  been  extended  to  all  thos(i 
alluvial  tracts,  whether  of  triangular  form  or  not,  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  other  rivers,  into  lakes,  or  into 
the  sea  by  two  or  more  diverging  Isranches.  Of  the  different  circum- 
stances which  contribute  to  the  formation  of  deltas  two  are  essential ; 
first,  the  river,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course^  must  open  out  or 
spread  sufficiently  to  have  the  motion  of  its  waters  considerably 
retarded ;  and  secondly,  it  must  either  be  habitually  or  periodically 
chained  with  fii^e  detrital  matter,  which  it  deposits  whai^  its  motion 
is  diminished  or  its  progress  checked. 

The  principal  deltas  of  Europe  are  those  of  the  Rhdne,  the  Danubs, 
and  the  Po.  Many  other  rivers  however  form  deltas,  such  as  tiis 
Ebro,  the  Vistula,  the  Neva,  the  Dwina,  the  Poni,  &c  *  The  delta  of 
the  Rhine  ha9  been,  as  it  ven,  obliterated  by  the  irruption  of  th0 
Zuydersee,  though  the  whole  of  Holland  is  a  formation  of  deltoid 
islands,  created  by  the  apastomosing  branches  of  the  Ehine,  th^ 
Meuse,  and  the  Schelde.  The  deltoid  form  of  the  mouths  of  UiB 
Petchora  is  no  longer  recognissble  Ux  the  group  of  islands  i^t  its 
embouchure. 

In  Asia,  the  principal  deltas  are  those  of  ths  Ganges,  the  Indua 
the  Irraw^di,  the  Civery,  the  Euphrates,  the  Oural,  the  LenSi  ana 
the  ^olima 

The  Volga,  before  entering  the  Caspian,  is  split  into  a  great  number 
of  branches;  but  tlte  space  which  Ihey  inclose,  in  strietness^  bears 
little  resemblauce  to  a  delta. 

In  Africa,  the  Nile  and  the  Hlger ;  and 

In  America,  the  ^(ississippi  and  the  Orinoco  form  the  principal 
deltas. 

DELVI'NO,  a  town,  or  rather  lai:;ge  village  in  the  interior  of  Albania 
(Turkey  in  Europe),  in  a  rich  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  south-western 
slope  of  the  mountain  range  oi  Khim^ra.  It  is  4$  miles  N.W.  from 
Ja^ina,  and  about  16  miles  N.E.  from  Butrinto.  It  vft3  formerly 
the  residence  of  a  pashs,  and  had  a  population  of  8000,  but  t^ 
populcvtion  is  now  said  to  be  greatly  reduced.  There  is  a  oastle  i4 
Del  vino,  and  a  Greek  bishop  still  resides  in  the  tows. 

DEM  BEA.    [ABT8SINIA.J 

DEMKEABA.    [Gutana,  Bwtisw.] 

DEMETRIO,  SAN.    [Abbumc] 

DEMONE,  VAL  DI.    [Sicii,t.] 

DENBIGII,  Denbighsl^ire,  the  county  town,  a  muxiicipal  and 
parliamenta)*y  borough,  and  market-town  'm  the  parish  of  Denbigh, 
is  situated  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd  in  63*  10'  N.  lat,  8*  23'  W.  long.; 
dist^t  213  miles  N.W.  from  London*  The  population  of  the  borough 
in  1861  was  6498.  It  is  governed  by  four  nldermen  imd  twelve 
councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  with  Ruthin,  Holt>  and 
Wrexham  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The 
Epiphany  ^d  Trinity  quarter-sessions  are  held  hero;  the  other 
sessions  and  assizes  are  held  at  Ruthin.  The  living  is  ^  rectoiy  in 
the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  St  Asc^ph. 

The  town  of  Denbigh  is  built  on  the  rugged  sid)9S  of  a  steep 
insulated  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  picturesqus 
ruins  of  the  castle ;  the  principal  street  contains  several  good  private 
residences.  The  original  town  was  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  lOjth  century  most  of  the  streets 
were  demolished,  and  the  town  was  almost  deserted;  a  new  and 
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much  more  convenient  town  was  then  formed  aboat  the  bottom  of 
the  rock.    The  walU  of  the  old  town  were  of  great  strength. 

Denbigh  castle  appears  to  have  been  erected  by  Henry  Lacy,  earl 
of  Linooin,  upon  whom  Edward  L  confeiTed  the  lordship,  of  this 
place  on  the  death  of  Llewellyn,  the  last  prince  of  Wales.  The 
oastle  walls  were  of  extraordinary  strength :  the  outer  and  inner 
faces  were  built  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  interval  was  filled  with 
rough  stones  of  all  sises  and  with  a  grouting  of  hot  mortar,  which, 
on  cooling,  formed  a  mass  as  hard  as  stone.  The  grand  entrance  to 
the  castle,  a  magnificent  pointed  archway,  with  the  statue  of  the 
founder  in  a  niche  over  it^  in  tolerably  good  preservation,  still 
remains :  there  are  also  portions  of  two  lai^ge  octagonal  towers  which 
flanked  the  entrance.  The  walls,  which  run  round  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  inclose  a  considerable  area,  partly  used  for  pasture,  and  partly  as 
a  bowliug-green.  Edward  lY.  was  besieged  in  this  castle  by  the 
army  of  Henry  VL,  but  he  made  his  escape  before  the  castle 
surrendered.  Charles  L  came  here  on  his  flight  from  Chester  after 
the  battle  of  Rowton  Heath  in  1645,  and  the  tower  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  lodged  is  now  called  the  King's  Tower.  The  garrison 
withstood  the  Parliamentarians  for  above  two  months,  and  then 
surrendered  only  by  order  of  the  king.  After  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  the  casUe  was  dismantled,  but  owing  to  the  excessive 
thickness  of  the  walls  it  was  found  neoessaiy  to  blast  them  with 
gunpowder. 

The  town  is  well-paved  and  lighted,  and  possesses  a  mechanics 
ins4tution,  a  dispensary  and  infirmary,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  a  new 
and  handsome  market-place.  The  parish  church  is  at  Whitchurch, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town ;  it  is  very  ancient  It  has  been  recently 
repaired.  A  chapel  near  the  castle  gate,  within  the  old  town  walk^ 
once  belonged  to  the  old  castle,  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Hilary. 
There  is  a  church  for  the  Welsh  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Independents,  Calvinistic  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and 
Plymouth  Brethren  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National 
schools,  a  British  school,  two  Endowed  schools,  a  Free  grammar 
school,  and  a  Blue-Coat  schooL  Denbigh  has  a  considerable  manu- 
factory of  gloves  and  shoes ;  tanning  is  extensively  carried  on.  Tlie 
markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday ;  there  are  six  fairs  in 
the  year.  The  neighbourhood  is  greatly  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery. 

{Land  We  Live  In,  voL  iiL ;  Pennant,  North  Wales;  Cliffe,  Book  of 
North  Wales;  Parry,  Cambrian  Mirror;  Bingley,  North  Wales; 
CommuniecUion  from  Denbigh,) 

DENBIGHSHIRE,  a  county  of  North  Wales,  of  very  irregular 
form.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Irish  Sea;  N.E.  by  the  county  of 
Flint ;  R  by  that  of  Chester,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Dee ; 
S.E.  by  a  detached  part  of  Flintshire,  and  by  Shropshire,  from  both 
of  which  it  is  also  separated  by  the  Dee ;  S.  by  Montgumervshire ; 
S.W.  by  Merionethshire ;  and  W.  by  Caernarvonshire,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  river  Conway.  A  small  detached  part  of  the 
county  is  included  between  Shropshire  and  Montgomeryshire.  Its 
greatest  length,  from  north-west  (Llan  Drillo  Rhds,  near  Little 
Orme's  Head)  to  south-east  (Llan  Gedwyn,  on  the  river  Tanat),  is 
41  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  extremity  of  the  county 
near  Eaton  Hall  (which  is  in  Cheshire)  to  the  source  of  the  Rhaiadr, 
which  flows  into  the  Tanat,  is  about  29  miles.  The  area  of  the 
county  is  about  608  square  miles:  the  population  in  1851  was 
92,688. 

Swrfaee,  HydrograipKy,  and  Commnnica/fona— The  Hiraethog  hills, 
which  occupy  the  western  side  of  the  county  towards  Caeniarvonshire, 
extend  from  the  north-western  extremity  of  Denbighshire,  near  Little 
Orme's  Head,  in  a  south-south-east  direction,  skirting  the  valley  of  the 
Conway,  to  which  they  present  their  steepest  side ;  on  the  east  side 
several  ridges  of  hills  varying  in  length  from  6  to  10  ■  miles,  run  out 
laterally  from  the  principal  range.  The  Hiraethog  hills,  with  these 
lateral  branches,  form  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  dreary  wastes  in 
the  principality  of  Wales,  stretching  in  length  from  25  to  80  miles, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Little  Orme's  Head  to  near  the  town  of 
Corwen  (Merionethshire),  on  the  Dee ;  and  in  breadth  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  lateral  ridges.  The  general  covering  of  these  hills  is 
heath  or  ling :  the  hollows  and  flats  abound  with  excellent  peat  for 
fuel  The  principal  summit  of  the  Hiraethog  range  is  Modwl  Eithm, 
1660  feet  high.  In  the  branch  ridges  the  highest  summit  is  Bronbanog, 
near  the  source  of  the  Clwyd,  1572  feet.  The  eastern  side  of  the 
county,  adjacent  to  Flintshire,  is  occupied  by  part  of  two  parallel 
ranges  of  hills  (the  western  range  called  the  Clwydian  hills),  which 
commence  on  the  coast  of  Flintshire,  and  entering  Denbighshire  run 
southward  more  than  20  miles  towards  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  and  are 
united  by  the  hills  which  form  the  northern  side  of  that  vallev  to  the 
Hiraethog  range  already  described.  The  whole  may  be  considered  as 
forming  one  range  60  to  65  miles  long,  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  or 
of  the  letter  U,  and  inclosing  the  beautiful  and  fertile  vale  of  Clwyd. 
The  Olwydym  hills  and  the  parallel  range  inclose  a  valley  watered  by 
the  river  Allen  (Alen  or  Alyn)  a  tributary  of  the  Dee.  The  principal 
summits  of  the  Clwydian  and  parallel  ranges  vary  in  height  from  1491 
feet  to  1858  feet.  The  Berwyn  hills,  which  separate  the  basin  of  the 
Dee  from  that  of  its  tributary,  the  Ceiriog,  and  the  hills  which  separate 
the  basin  of  the  Ceiriog  from  that  of  the  Tanat  (whose  waters  flow, 
though  not  immediately^  into  the  Serem),  occupy  the  southern  part 


of  the  county.    Cefn  Ucha,  in  the  Berwyn  range^  south  of  the  town  of 
Llangollen,  is  1816  feet  high. 

The  waters  of  Denbighshire  find  an  outlet  into  the  sea  chiefly  by  the 
Conway,  the  Clwyd,  and  the  Dee,  not  one  of  which  has  its  ssstuary 
within  the  county.  The  Conway  carries  off  the  waters  of  the  western 
slope  of  the  Hiraethog  hills :  the  Clwyd  drains  the  country  inclosed 
between  the  Hiraethog  and  the  Clwydian  hills,  except  a  small  part 
which  is  drained  by  the  Alwen,  a  feeider  of  the  Dee ;  the  Dee  receives 
by  several  tributaries  the  waters  of  the  rest  of  the  county.  The 
Conway  is  noticed  under  Casbvabyonshibb.  Its  Denbighshire 
tributsries  are  all  small,  for  the  hills  on  whose  slopes  they  rise  are 
near  the  main  stream :  these  tributari«  are  the  Serw,  which  flows 
from  Llyn  Serw  and  joins  the  Conway  near  its  source,  the  Clettwr, 
the  stream  from  Cemioge,  the  Afon  Hwch,  the  stream  which  passes 
Eglwys  F4ch,  and  many  other  smaller  streams.  The  Clwyd  rises  near 
the  hill  Bronbanog.  [Clwtix]  The  width  of  the  valley  of  the  Clwyd 
allows  the  formation  of  several  large  affluents.  The  Dee  touches  the 
border  of  the  county  4  or  6  miles  below  the  town  of  Corwen 
(Merionethshire),  and  after  separating  it  from  Merionethshire  for  a 
mile  or  two,  quits  the  border  and  crosses  Denbighshire  in  a  winding 
course  from  west  to  east  through  the  vale  of  Llangollen,  pawning  the 
town  of  Llangollen,  and  Wynnstay,  the  seat  of  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn.  A 
little  below  Wynnstay  it  reaches  the  border  of  the  county,  and  divides 
it  from  Shropshire,  a  detached  part  of  Flintshire,  and  Cheshire,  until 
it  finally  quits  Denbighshire  a  little  above  Eaton  HaU.  That  part  of 
the  course  of  the  Dee  which  is  upon  or  within  the  border  of  the 
coimty,  may  be  estimated  at  more  than  40  miles ;  the  river  is  not 
navigable  till  after  it  leaves  Denbighshire.  Of  those  feeders  of  the 
Dee  which  belong  to  Denbighshire,  the  Rhaiadr  or  Moch,  the  Alwen, 
the  Ceiriog,  the  river  which  rises  at  Minera  and  passes  near  Wrexham, 
and  the  A£n,  or  Alyn,  are  the  chief.  [Dab.]  The  Rhaiadr,  or  Moch,  is  a 
small  stream  which  forms  the  boundary  of  Denbighshire  and  Merioneth- 
shire. Its  length  does  not  exceed  7  or  8  miles,  but  it  forms  in  its 
course  the  celebrated  waterfall  of  Pistill  Rhaiadr.  This  fall,  which  is 
the  loftiest  and  perhaps  most  picturesque  waterfall  in  North  Wales, 
is  broken  into  two  parts ;  its  total  height  is  about  200  feet  The 
southern  border  of  the  county  is  akirteid  for  about  6  miles  by  the 
Tanat,  which  flows  by  the  Vymwy  into  the  Severn.  The  Ywrch,  the 
Cwmrhiw,  and  one  or  two  other  affluents  of  the  Tanat  belong  to 
Denbighshire,  but  they  are  smalL  Some  small  streams  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  flow  directly  into  the  sea  between  the  Conway  and 
the  Clwyd.  The  Dolwen,  the  laigest  of  them,  has  a  course  of  not  more 
than  8  miles. 

There  Ib  in  Denbighshire  a  navigable  feeder  of  the  EUesmere  Canal 
It  \a  taken  from  the  Dee  near  Llan  Tysilio,  in  this  county,  and  follows 
the  valley  of  that  river  to  the  neighhourhood  of  Ruabou,  where  there 
is  a  short  railroad  from  the  canal  to  Ruabon  brook.  The  canal  then 
turns  abruptly,  and  crossing  the  river  Dee,  over  which  it  is  carried  by 
the  aqueduct  of  Pont  Cysylltau,  runs  souUiward  to  the  river  Ceiriog, 
over  which  it  is  carried  by  another  aqueduct  bridge,  and  thence  into 
Shropshire.  There  is  another  large  aqueduct  bridge  over  the  Ceiriog, 
built  of  stone^  which  is  600  feet  in  length,  and  is  supported  on  10 
arches  at  an  elevation  of  65  feet  above  the  river. 

Of  the  roads  which  cross  Denbighshire  the  most  important  is  the 
parliamentary  mail  road  from  London  to  Holyhead,  which  was,  until 
recently,  the  principal  channel  of  communication  between  the  Metro- 
polis and  Dublin.  It  eoters  Denbighshire  near  the  viUsge  of  Chirk, 
and  runs  northward  to  near  the  Dee,  where  it  turns  to  ^e  west,  and 
passing  through.  Llangollen,  enters  Merionethsnire.  It  afterwards 
re-enters  DenlMghshire,  which  it  finally  quits  by  crossing  the  Conway 
at  Bettws-y-Coed.  The  mail  road  from  London  to  Holyhead,  by 
Chester,  enters  Denbighshire  between  St  Asaph  and  Abei^le,  and 
quits  it  at  the  bank  of  the  Conway.  The  Chester  and  Holyhead 
ztulway  enters  the  county  near  Rhyl  and  passes  along  the  coast  to  the 
bank  of  the  Conway,  a  distance  of  about  14  miles,  where  it  enters 
Caernarvonshire.  The  Chester  and  Shrewpbury  railway  entera  the 
county  a  few  miles  north  from  Wrexham,  and  proceeding  southward 
quits  it  near  Chirk,  a  distance  of  about  12  miles. 

Qeologyf  Mineralogy,  die, — In  describing  the  geological  character  of 
this  county,  we  shall  notice  the  principal  rocks  which  are  found  in  it 
in  the  order  of  superposition,  beginning  with  the  uppermost^  the  red 
marl  or  new  red-sandstone.  This  rock  occupies  part  of  Uie  coast  on 
the  north  of  the  county,  and  skirts  the  Clwyd  from  its  mouth  to  above 
Ruthin.  It  is  found  also  occupying  a  considerable  tract  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  along  the  Dee,  extending  from  that  river  to  the 
town  of  Wrexham :  and  again  it  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Ceiriog, 
near  the  village  of  Chirk.  The  coal  mnasures  which  underlie  the  red 
marl,  and  which  form  the  coal-field  of  Flintshire,  extend  from  that 
county  into  Denbighshire  as  far  as  Wrexham,  and  again  appear  in  the 
valley  of  the  Dee,  extending  from  Ruabon  to  Chirk.  Coal  is  dug  near 
Wrexham  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruabon.  Common,  cannel, 
and  peacock  coal  are  found  in  these  coal-measures.  The  coal-measures 
rest  on  a  base  of  shale  and  sandstone,  auswering  in  position  and 
character  to  the  millstone  grit  of  Derbyshire;  this  base  rises  to  the 
surface,  and  occupies  a  narrow  strip  of  the  county  extending  from 
Flintshire  south-east  to  Wrexham,  and  from  that  town  south  by  west 
to  Chirk;  after  which  it  continues  into  Shrop^iiie,  skirting  the 
Flintshire  and  Ruabon  ooal-flelda.    The  shale  is  suooeeded  by  carboni- 
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ferouB  limestone  or  mountain  limestone,  which  extends  from  the 
coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Great  and  Little  Orme's  Head  (both 
these  promontories  consiBt  of  this  rock),  and  forms  part  of  the  mass 
of  the  hills  that  extend  from  the  Hiraethog  hills  to  the  vale  of  Clwyd. 
A  considerable  part  of  that  vale,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  rallej  of 
the  Alen,  separated  from  it  by  the  Clwydian  hills,  are  also  occupied 
by  this  limestone,  which  extends  south-east  from  the  vale  of  Clwyd 
across  the  vale  of  Llangollen  into  Shropshire.  The  older  rednsand- 
stone,  which  underlies  the  mountain  limestone,  occupies  a  narrow 
belt  of  the  surface,  skirting  the  district  which  has  just  been  described 
as  occupied  by  the  limestone.  The  Hiraethog  hills  are  formed 
principally  of  transition  limestone.  The  rest  of  the  county  is  occupied 
by  the  clay  slates  and  grauwacke  slates,  which  are  so  abundant  in 
Wales.  (Conybeare  and  Phillips's  'Outlines  of  the  Geology  of 
England  and  Wales;'  Greenough's  'Geological  Map  of  England 
and  Wales; '  'Geological  Map  of  the  Society  for  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.') 

The  coal-mines  of  Wrexham  and  Ruabon  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. There  are  some  old  lead-mines  near  Abergele,  on  the  coast : 
others  in  the  range  of  limestone  hills  which  run  parallel  to  the 
Clwydian  hills  on  the  east,  and  others  again  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kuabon.  On  the  western  side  of  Great  Orme's  Head  copper  is  worked. 
Iron  ore  is  dug  at  Ruabon  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wrexham. 
Slate  is  qiuirried  near  Chirk;  millstones  are  procured  in  the  hills 
which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Ceirlog,  and  freestone  for  building  in 
various  places,  espedaUy  near  the  coal-field. 

Divisiontf.  Tovms,  Ac. — The  ancient  districts  and  subdivisions  of 
North  Wales  were  superseded  by  the  modem  counties  and  hundreds, 
which  were  introduc^  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  V IIL  By  statute 
in  the  27th  year  of  Henry's  reign,  four  shires  were  formed  in  Wales^ 
of  which  Denbigh  was  one :  these  were  subdivided  into  hundreds ; 
and  it  was  enacted  that  the  English  laws  should  from  thenceforth  be 
in  force  through  Wales,  all  laws,  customs,  and  tenures  inconsistent 
therdwith  being  for  ever  abolished.  The  present  hundreds  are  six — 
namely,  Bromleld,  Chirk,  Isaled,  Isdulas,  Ruthin,  and  Yale.  The 
county  contains  one  principal  borough  and  market-town,  namely, 
Denbigh  :  two  market-towns,  which  are  contributory  boroughs  to 
Denbigh,  namely,  Wrsxham  and  Ruthin;  one  borough  which  has  no 
market.  Holt;  and  two  market-towns,  Llangollen  and  Llanbwbt. 
Holt  and  Llangollen  we  notice  here,  the  other  towns  will  be  found 
described  under  their  respective  titles. 

HoU  is  on  the  river  Dee,  which  here  separates  Denbighshire  from. 
Cheshire,  6  miles  N.E.  from  Wrexham :  population  of  the  borough 
1 029  in  1 851.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  Holt  Castle  was  garrisoned 
for  the  king,  but  was  seized  in  1648  by  the  parliamentiuy  troop& 
Scarcely  any  relics  of  it  are  left  The  town  is  an  irregular  assemblage 
of  streets  or  lanes ;  the  main  street  leading  down  to  the  bridge  of  ten 
arches  over  the  Dee,  by  which  Holt  is  uniteid  to  the  village  of  Famdon. 
This  bridge  was  built  in  1345 ;  there  are  relics  of  a  guard-house  in 
the  middle.  The  chapel  of  Holt  is  a  plain  building  in  the  perpendi- 
cular style.  There  are  a  chapel  for  Baptists,  and  a  Free  schooL  The 
population  is  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture.  There  are  two  cattle 
fain  in  the  year. 

lAangoUen  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dee,  and  on  the 
parliamentary  mail-road  from  London  to  Holyhead,  184  miles  from 
London;  the  Llangollen  road  station  of  the  Chester  and  Shrewsbury 
railway,  which  is  4  miles  from  LlangoUen,  is  198  miles  from  London : 
the  population  of  the  entire  parish,  which  extends  over  an  area  of 
20,176  acres,  was  6260  in  1851.  The  vale  of  Llangollen  is  much 
resorted  to  by  tourists  on  account  of  its  picturesque  beauty  and  its 
antiquarian  remains.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  are 
built  of  a  dark  shaly  stone.  The  bridg^e  was  built  by  John  Trevor, 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  .died  in  1357 ;  it  consists  of  five  arches,  the 
widest  not  having  more  than  28  feet  span.  The  inhabitants  aie 
engaged  in  agriculture,  in  quarrying  stone,  inhuming  lime,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  flannel;  cotton  goods,  and  earthenware,  and  in  iron- 
works and  coUieriea.  The  market  is  on  Saturday ;  there  are  five  fairs 
in  the  year.  The  EUesmere  Canal  passes  through  the  parish.  The 
church  is  a  plain  edifice.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  and  Calvinistic  and  Wesleyan  Methodiats.  Castell 
Dinas  Br&n,  whose  remains  nearly  cover  the  summit  of  the  conical 
hill  on  which  it  is  placed,  is  on  the  noi'th  bank  of  the  Dee,  just 
opposite  to  LUsngoUen.  It  was  built  of  the  coarse  stone  of  the 
countiy,  with  here  and  there  a  few  freestone  mouldings.  Llan  Egwest^ 
or  Valle  CruciB  Abbey,  is  just  within  the  parish  of  Llan  Tysilio,  and 
on  the  border  of  that  of  Llangollen.  There  are  some  beautiful  remains 
of  the  church  and  of  a  part  of  the  abbey,  the  latter  now  converted  into 
a  farm-house.  A  short  distance  from  the  abbey  is  the  remainder  of 
a  round  pillar,  called  the  pillar  of  EUseg,  probably  the  most  ancient 
British  inscribed  pillar  existing. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages,  with  the 
populations  in  1851  and  a  few  other  particulars  : — 

AhergeUj  11  miles  N.N.W.  from  Denbigh,  population  of  the  parish 
2855,  lies  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast.  It  is  much  resorted  to 
in  the  summer  as  a  bathing  place.  A  considerable  quantity  of  lime- 
stone is  shipped  here  from  the  Llysfieien  quarries.  During  the  summer 
a  small  market  is  held  on  Saturday.  Gwirch  Castle  is  an  extensive 
modem  mansion  in  a  fine  situation.      Ulvirh^  22  miles  S.EL  from 
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Deubigh,  population  of  the  parish  1590,  is  a  village  near  the  north 
-bank  of  the  Ceiriog,  on  the  road  from  Oswestry  to  Ruabon  and 
Wrexham.  A  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  coal-pits,  stone-quarriesy  lime-works,  and  some  paper-mills.  Three 
fairs  are  held  in  the  year.  The  EUesmere  Canal  runs  by  the  village ; 
the  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  railway  has  a  station  at  Chirk.  Chirik 
Castle,  btiilt  by  Roger  Mortimer  in  the  13th  century,  on  the  site  of 
one  erected  in  1011,  is  a  laxge  oblong  square,  built  round  a  quad- 
rangular court,  and  inclosed  by  massive  walls  strengthened  by  round 
towers  at  the  comers :  a  fifth  tower  is  close  to  the  entrance.  The 
interior  is  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  contains,  among  other  apart- 
ments, a  gallery  100  feet  long,  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  many 
public  characters  of  the  time  of  Charles  IL  From  the  castle  groundEs 
the  prospects  are  of  great  beauty  and  extent :  it  is  said  that  seventeen 
counties  may  be  seen  from  one  spot.  Ortrford,  23  miles  E.S.E.  from 
Denbigh :  population  of  the  township  614.  The  church,  an  interest- 
ing structure  partly  of  the  perpendicular  style,  is  situated  on  an 
eminence.  The  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  railway  has  a  station  at 
Gresford.  Near  the  village  are  vestiges  of  a  British  fortress.  Pentre 
VoeUuj  14  miles  S.W.  from  Denbigh,  population  561,  is  chiefly  note- 
worthy as  being  a  rather  favourite  station  for  touiists  and  anglers. 
At  Cemioge,  a  few  miles  from  Pentre  Voelas,  the  finest  view  of  the 
entire  Snowdon  range  may  be  obtained.  Near  the  village  is  Castell 
Coch,  an  earthwork  of  uncertain  date.  Ruabon  {or  according  to  the 
Welsh  orthography,  Rhiw  Abon)  is  a  village  at  the  junction  of  the 
roads  from  Oswestrv  and  Llangollen  to  Wrexham,  25  miles  S.E.  from 
Denbigh  :  the  population  of  the  entire  parish,  which  covers  an  area 
of  14,364  acres,  was  11,507  in  1851.  The  church,  which  is  spacious^ 
is  adorned  with  some  elegant  monuments  of  the  Wynn  family,  espe- 
cially one  by  Rysbrack,  to  the  memoiy  of  the  first  Sir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynn,  who  died  in  1747.  There  are  several  Dissenting  meeting-houses 
in  the  parish,  also  two  sets  of  almshouses.  Many  of  the  inluibitants 
are  employed  in  the  collieries  and  iron-works :  the  iron-ore  is  partly 
dug  in  the  adjacent  kills,  and  partly  brought  from  Lancashire.  The 
EUesmere  Canal  passes  through  the  parish ;  there  is  a  mineral  raUway 
to  Ruabon  Brool^  and  the  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  railway  has  a 
station  here.  A  market  is  held  every  Monday.  Three  fairs  are  held 
in  the  year.  Wynnstay,  the  seat  of  the  Wynn  family,  is  at  Ruabon^ 
the  entrance  to  the  park  being  immediately  from  the  villag&  The 
grounds  are  of  great  extent  and  very  beautLTuL  The  house  contains 
some  good  pictures.  In  the  parish  is  an  ancient  British  fortified  post : 
the  area  is  about  4  acres,  and  it  is  defended  by  two  ramparts  and  two 
ditches :  the  inner  rampart  is  a  massy  waU,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
a  carriage  drive.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  post,  in  1161  or  1162,  Owen 
Cyfeiliog,  prince  of  Powys,  defeated  the  English,  and  commemorated 
his  viotoiy  in  a  poem  osiled  '  Hirlas  Owain,'  '  the  Drinking  Horn  of 
Owain.' 

Dwitiom  for  EecUtiattiaU  and  Legal  Purpout, — ^The  county  of 
Denbigh  is  for  the  most  part  comprehended  in  the  diocese  and  arch- 
deaconry of  St.  Asaph  :  a  snuJl  part  is  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaoonxy 
of  Bangor,  and  several  parishes  are  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  ' 
Bishop  of  Bangor.  A  very-amaU  part  is  in  the  diocese  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Chester.  According  to  the  '  Census  of  Religious  Worship,' 
taken  in  1851,  there  were  then  in  the  registration  county  (which 
includes  a  population  of  4332  more  than  the  county  proper)  841  placet 
of  worship,  of  which  98  belonged  to  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  78  to 
other  bodies  of  Methodists;  76  to  the  Church  of  England;  49  to 
Independents ;  81  to  Baptists ;  aiid  14  to  smaUer  bodies.  The  total 
number  of  sittings  provided  was  78,120.  The  county  is  divided  by 
the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  into  three  Unions,  Llanrwst^  Ruthin, 
and  Wrexham,  which  include  82  parishes  and  townships,  with  a 
population  in  1851  of  69,875,  but  the  boundaries  of  the  Unions  are 
not  strictly  coextensive  with  those  of  the  county.  Denbighshire  is 
included  in  the  North  Wales  circuit :  the  assises  are  held  at  Ruthin ; 
and  the  quarter  sessions  alternately  at  Ruthin  and  Denbigh.  County 
courts  are  held  at  Denbigh,  Llanrwst^  and  Ruthin. 

HiHwy,  AntiquiHea,  die — ^Denbig^hire,  before  the  oonquest  of 
South  Britain  ^y  the  Romans,  was  comprehended  in  the  territory  of 
the  Ordovices,  a  powerful  tribe,  into  whose  dominions  Caractacus  in 
his  last  struggle  against  the  Romans  transferred  the  seat  of  war,  and 
whose  subjugation  was  not  completed  tiU  the  time  of  Agricola.  In 
the  Roman  cUvision  of  the  oonquered  part  of  the  island,  Denbighshire 
was  included  in  Britannia  Secunda.  Of  monuments  of  the  time 
preceding  the  Roman  conquest  may  be  noticed  two  kistvaens,  or  stone 
cells,  mentioned  by  Camden :  and  perhaps  the  tumuU  at  Llan  Armon 
yn  Yale.  At  Abergele  are  the  remains  of  a  British  post»  caUed  Coppa 
yr  Wylfa,  or  the  Mount  of  the  Watch  Tower ;  but  we  know  not  to 
what  period  it  is  to  be  referred. 

When  the  Saxons  established  themselves  in  Britain,  Denbighshire^ 
as  being  on  the  frontier  towards  Mercia,  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
heptarchy,  or  rather  octarchy,  established  by  that  people,  became  the 
scene  of  frequent  stmggles.  To  the  time  of  these  struggles  we  may 
refer  some  existing  monuments,  as  the  piUar  of  EUs^,  near  Llan- 
gollen ;  and  the  famous  dyke,  or  ditch,  caUed  Offa's  Dyke,  made  by 
Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  as  a  barrier  against  the  predatory  incursions  of 
the  Welsh.  This  ditch  is  strengthened  a;t  intervals  by  smaU  forts 
on  artificial  mounds :  several  of  the  mounds  yet  remain.  The  ditch 
is  on  the  Welsh  side  of  the  mounds.    The  dyke  crossed  that  detached 
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pari  of  the  oounty  which  ii  oontained  in  the  pariah  of  Llan  y  Myneich, 
antered  Danbighabire  by  tho  hilla  on  the  aouth  aide  of  the  valley  of 
theCeiriog,  paved  near  Chirk  Caatle  and  Ruabon,  and  lo  into  Flintahire. 
Although  inauffioient  aa  a  military  work  to  keep  ofiF  invaders,  it  waa 
the  PBOogniaed  boundary  of  England  and  Walee ;  and  heavy  penaltiea 
were  denounced  against  all  Welahmen  who  ahould  be  found  in  anmi 
OB  the  EDgliah  aide^  A  dyke,  called  Wat'a,  or  Watt'a  Dyke,  equal  to 
that  of  Ofb  in  depth,  though  not  in  extent,  runa  parallel  to  it  through 
this  county.  It  enters  Denbighshire  2  or  8  nulea  to  the  east  of  Offa'a 
Dyke,  oroases  the  Geiriog  and  the  Dee,  and  ruoa  through  Wynnatay 
(onoa  called  Wattatay)  Fark,  past  Wrexham,  and  aorosa  Uie  Alyn  into 
Flintahire. 

About  the  year  888,  Denbighahire  waa  oTemin  by  ISgbart^  king  of 
Weaaex,  who  had  acquired  for  that  kingdom  the  permanent  sapremaey 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  The  Bntnna  however  seem  to  have 
Moovered  the  territory  appropriated  by  Offa,  which  included  part  of 
Denbi^ahire.  The  country  thus  restored  to  its  original  mastera  waa 
iBclndcd  in  Powya  or  Powyaland,  one  of  the  subdiviaions  of  Walea. 
The  oonaolidation  of  the  power  of  England  under  the  Norman  prinoes 
again  subjected  the  Welsh  to  the  pressure  of  a  superior  hostile  power. 
Denbighshire  ftiU  into  the  power  of  Edward  L  in  1277,  being  ceded  by 
Llewellyn,  the  last  prinoe  of  North  Wales,  at  the  close  of  bis  first 
asruggle  with  the  ambitious  and  politic  king  of  England.  In  the  aub- 
aequeut  revolt  of  the  Welsh  priuoe  and  hia  brother  David  in  1282,  it 
reverted  to  ita  native  masters,  but  the  death  of  Llewellyn  and  the 
execution  of  David  aa  a  tndtor,  again  and  finally  placed  it  under  the 
Bngliah  dominion. 

In  the  inaurrection  of  Owen  Olyndwr,  in  the  civil  war  of  the  9qbq*» 
and  agaiu  in  the  great  civil  war  of  the  17th  century,  Denbighshire 
became  the  acene  of  contesl  In  1645  a  considerable  body  of  Welsh 
and  Irish  royalists  under  the  command  of  S|r  William  Yaughan, 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Ohester,  were  attacked  and  defeated  near 
Denbigh  by  a  detachment  of  the  parliamentary  army  under  Qeneral 
Hytton.  In  February  1645-6,  the  castles  of  Ruthin  and  Holt  were 
aimultaneoui^y  attacked  by  Hytton,  and  surrendered  after  a  aiege  of 
two  months.  The  conqueror  then  marched  to  Denbigh,  the  caatle  of 
which  he  besieged  in  July :  it  held  out  till  November,  when  it  surren* 
darsd  on  honourable  terma.  In  the  year  1659,  Sir  Thomaa  ICyddleton 
and  Sir  Qeoi^ge  Booth  made  a  premature  attempt  to  restore  the 
Stuarta.  Denbighshire  haa  not  boon  the  aoeno  of  any  pubUo  event  of 
intereat  since  that  time. 

In  1851  the  county  poaseased  three  savings  banks — at  Denbigh, 
Ruthin,  and  Wreiham.  The  total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on 
the  90th  of  November,  1851,  was  56,5931.  lis.  IdL 

DENDSa    [FLAUDBsa,  East;  Haivault.] 

DENDERAH,  the  Tentyra  of  the  Oreeka  and  |Umum%  a  ruined 
town  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  and 
nearly  oppoaite  Keneh,  is  celebrated  for  ita  temple,  which  ia  the  best 
preaerved  and  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  all  Egyptw  Ita  remaina 
occupy  a  vast  extent  of  ground,  and  consist  of  various  buildings  and 
propyla,  beaidea  the  temple  itsell  They  are  inoloaed,  wiUi  the 
exception  of  one  propylon,  within  a  souare  wall,  the  aide  of  which 
ia  1000  feet,  and  built  of  sun-dried  bncx.  The  wall  ia  in  some  parts 
85  feet  high  and  15  fbet  thick.  The  handaome  portico  in  front  ia 
Ibrmed  of  24  columna  ranged  in  four  rows,  with  quadrangular  capitals, 
having  a  oolodaal  head  of  Isis,  or  as  some  say  of  Athor  on  each  side, 
aurmounted  by  another  quadrangular  member,  each  fhce  of  which 
oontains  a  temple  doorway  with  two  winged  globes  above,  and  other 
deoorationa.  The  ahalts  of  the  columns  are  perfectly  cylindrical  and 
of  equal  diameter  all  through,  and  the  whole  height^  including  the 
base,  the  quadrauguUr  capital,  and  d^  above  that,  is  46*10  English 
fcet  The  front  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful  cornice  and  a  frieae 
eovered  with  flgurea  and  hieroglyphics,  over  the  centre  of  which  the 
winged  globe  is  predominant  On  all  the  walls,  columns,  archi- 
traves, and  ceiling  there  is  nowhere  a  space  of  two  feet  that  ia  not 
covered  with  acme  figures  in  basso-rilievo  of  humsn  beings,  animals, 

glanta,  emblems  of  agriculture,  or  of  religious  ceremonies.  The 
iterior  ehambera  of  the  temple  are  likewise  covei«d.with  aculpturea, 
among  which  the  figure  of  Isis  is  repeated  in  numberleas  instances, 
as  she  appeara  to  have  been  the  presiding  deity  of  the  place.  The 
light  in  the  ehambera  cornea  in  through  small  holes  in  the  wall ;  the 
sanctuary  itself  ia  quite  dark.  The  ceiling  of  the  portico  ia  occupied 
by  a  number  of  mythological  figures,  among  which  the  French  savans 
thought  they  recognised  the  signs  of  the  aodiac ;  but  as  the  Crab  is 
wanting,  recent  travellers  and  arohssologists  ars  of  opinion  that  it  is 
no  aodiao,  but  a  colleotion  of  mytiiological  emblems,  without  any 
refersnce  to  aatronomy.  On  the  east  side  of  the  temple  there  are 
some  apartmenta,  both  on  the  ground  floor  and  upper  story.  On  the 
oeiling  of  one  of  the  latter,  under  the  roof  of  the  temple,  there  waa 
another  assesablsge  of  mythological  figures  resembling  those  on  the 
oeiling  of  the  por^oo,  though  Ibwer  in  number  and  differently  arranged. 
Thia  was  called  a  planisphere  or  aodiao,  because  in  the  middle  of  it 
H^rss  similar  to  the  signa  usually  adopted  to  represent  the  twelve 
oonatellationa  were  observed.  These  figures  however  probably 
veprsaent  merely  gods  and  goddeases  and  ridigious  proceasions.  The 
Bo-called  aedlaoa  of  Denderidi  have  givon  rise  to  a  warm  discussion 
connected  with  the  truth  of  tho  Mosaic  hiatoxy  of  the  world.  It  is 
now  generslly  believe«l  that  the  temple  of  Denderak,  with  Ita  lodiaos^ 


ia  not  older  than  the  period  of  the  Ptolemiea.  The  circular  aodiao 
in  the  upper  chamber  of  the  temple  of  Denderah,  which  waa 
sculptured  on  a  kind  of  sandstone,  was  out  out  of  the  ceiling  by  a 
Frenchman,  with  the  permission  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  shipped  for 
France  in  182),  when  it  waa  purchase  by  the  French  government^ 
and  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Paris. 

(Belaoqi;  Richardson;  Hamilton;  Champollion;  Viaoonti;  Qal^u^ 
JKrdflMn  dea  Zodiaquet  Egyj^imnet;  Letroune,  0ti*erv(Ui*n4  sar 
VOki^  ^  JUprtHf^aiiom  ZidiacaUi,  ic;  MgtffiUan  Antiqmtiu.) 

DENPERMONDE,  or  T  ORMONDE,  a  fortified  town  in  East 
Flanders,  is  built  at  the  <^nfluence  of  the  Deader  and  the  Sohelde, 
about  18  miles  by  railway  R  from  Qhent^  16  miles  W.  from  Malinel^ 
and  oontains  8000  inhabitanta.  There  are  four  oUurcheSi  five  chapels, 
a  town-house,  an  hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  orphan  house,  two 
convents,  several  schools,  and  a  college  in  the  town.  In  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  which  ia  a  tery  old  structure,  surmounted  by  an 
octagonal  tower,  there  are  two  pictures  by  Vandyk,  and  an  ancient 
Boulptured  font.  The  house  in  which  Teniers  lived  ia  still  shown. 
The  town,  which  is  foHified  and  defended  by  a  citadel  built  in  1584 
by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  ia  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  8th 
eentufy.  It  waa  beaieged  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1667  with  50,000  men, 
who  were  obliged  to  retire  by  the  opening  of  the  sluices  on  the  part 
of  the  besieged,  whereby  the  surrounding  country  was  laid  under 
water.  In  1706  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Marlborough,  an  event 
more  than  onge  alluded  to  by  '  My  Uncle  Toby'  in  Sterne's  '  Triatram 
Shandy.'  In  1745  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Dendermonde 
ia  the  seat  of  many  branches  of  manufacture,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  woollen  clothSi  cotton-yam,  lao0,  hats,  soap,  cordage^  and 
potteiy.  The  aurrounding  countiy  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and 
oonaiderable  buainess  is  transacted  at  the  weekly  market  in  grain, 
linseed,  hemp,  and  oil  Many  Roman  antiquities  have  bean  dug  up 
in  the  neighbourhood.  (i>«cltp»a<Nr€  (T^^r^Attfue  de  la  Prwii^oe  ae 
h  Fiandn  OrimtaU) 

DENIB,  ST.,  an  ancient  well-built  town  in  the  department  of  Seine, 
in  France,  stands  at  tho  distance  of  5  iniles  from  Paris  on  the  Paria 
and  Boulogne  railroad,  in  48**  56'  N.  lat,  2'  21'  E.  long.,  and  haa 
12,218  inhabitants,  including  only  the  oommuue.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Croud  and  tho  Rouillon,  small  streams  that  enter  the  Seine  on 
the  right  bank  at  a  abort  distance  from  the  town*  and  by  a  canal  which 
oonnecta  the  Seine  with  the  canal  of  the  Ouroq.  The  town  was 
formerly  fortified,  but  the  rampaits  are  now  oonverted  into  handsome 
promenades.  It  lies  within  the  line  of  detached  furta  which  form 
the  Qutworiks  oif  the  new  fortifications  of  Paria;  one  of  these  forts 
ia  biult  across  the  road  which  enters  the  town  from  the  north. 

8t.-Denia  dates  its  rise  from  the  foundation'  of  a  chapel  erected 
AJ).  240,  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Dionysiu^  or  Denis.  The  chapel  was 
afterwards  replaced  by  an  oratory,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
oentury  by  a  magnificent  church  erected  by  Dagobert  L,  who  also 
founded  the  abbey  of  St.-Denis,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church 
in  A.D,  688.  Saooeediag  kings  added  to  the  wealth  and  decorations 
of  the  abbey  which  was  to  receive  their  aahes.  The  church,  oom- 
manoed  on  a  laxger  scale  by  Pepin  le  Bref,  was  finished  by  Charlemagne. 
The  present  abbey  church  dates  from  1130,  when  Abbot  Sx^^er,  r^ent 
under  Louis  le  Jeune,  built  the  portal,  towers,  vestibule,  apsis,  and 
the  crypt,  which  containa  the  royal  tombs.  The  uave  waa  completed 
in  1281  by  Abbot  Odon.  The  weatem  front  ia  divided  by  buttresses 
into  three  oompartmenta»  which  are  crowned  by  a  range  of  battle- 
menta  In  each  compartment  is  a  wide  semicircular  aiH^ied  doorway, 
the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a  flight  of  steps  running  along  the  whole 
frontb  The  upper  part  of  tho  centre  compartment  is  occupied  by  the 
dock.  The  doors  are  covered  with  groteaque  but  well-executed  bivnae 
figures  in  bas-relief.  This  church  formerly  contained  the  tqmba  of 
moat  of  the  lungs  of  France  and  of  several  other  eminent  individuals. 
By  a  decree  of  the  National  Convention,  dated  July  31, 1798,  the 
monumenta  were  ordered  to  be  demolished.  In  three  days  51  tombs 
were  destroyed  and  51  royal  graves  brutally  desoorated,  the  bones 
found  in  them  being  thrown  poU-meU  into  two  ditchea  opened  on  tho 
north  side  of  the  church.  Under  the  Directory  the  load  was  stripped 
off  the  roo^  tho  stained-^lass  windows  removed,  and  it  was  even  in 
agitation  to  demolish  the  structure  altogether.  Under  tho  Consulate 
and  the  Empire  the  restorations  commenced ;  these  were  continued 
through  many  subsequent  years,  and  were  coutpleted  in  the  reign  of 
Louia  Philippe,  so  that  the  church  of  St-Denis  presents  now  an 
appearance  of  areater  splendour  than  it  pr«^aented  before  the  rude 
hands  of  republican  violeuce  assailed  it  The  mass  of  royal  remains 
were  removed  by  order  of  Louis  XYIII.  from  the  ditches  into  which 
they  had  been  cast,  and  placed,  together  with  those  of  Louis  XVL 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  in  the  central  vaults  below  the  high  altar. 
The  crypt,  which  ia  entered  by  a  descent  of  steps  on  either  side  of 
the  choir,  contains  statues  of  the  kings  of  Franco  arranged  ohrono- 
iogioally  from  Clevis  to  Louis  XVL 

The  abbey  of  St-Donia  was  suppressed  in  1792.  Tho  abbey 
buildings,  a  huge  atructure,  are  now  occupied  by  the  institution  for 
the  Orphans  of  Mombera  of  the  Lagion  of  Honour.  Among  other 
remarkable  buildinga  at  St-Denis  are  the  former  oonvvit  and  ohuroh 
of  the  Carmelites,  and  tho  infantiy  barrMka  to  tho  north  of  the 
town. 

Tho  tvado  of  SiJ>OBia  ia  oonaidevablo»    Printed  talimiia  and  ethsr 
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cotton  g^oodn  are  m&nufactttr«d  :  there  are  sererAl  MtablkhmentB  fbf 
washing  wool,  bleaching  lineoi  casting  sheet-lead,  And  making  Salt- 
petre, soda,  and  other  tihemiod  products.  There  are  also  several 
flour-mills  for  the  supplv  of  Paris.  Other  articles  of  trade  are  com, 
wine,  vinegar,  wood,  wool,  and  cattle.  Hien  are  several  fkirs  held 
in  the  year.  At  one  of  these,  called  the  fair  of  Landit,  which  com- 
mences on  the  11th  of  June  and  lants  a  fortnight,  vast  numbers  of 
sheep  and  a  great  quantity  of  manufactured  goods  are  sold. 

(Dulaure,  ffUtoire  det  Environt  de  Pari$;  SictUmnain  de  td  Pranee; 
Murray,  JTandhock  of  France.) 

DENMARK,  or  DANMARK  fthe  land  ol*  Mark  of  the  Dane),  also 
termed  the  Donnke  SUit  (the  States  of  Denmark),  is  a  kingdom  lying, 
independently  of  its  colonial  possessions,  between  53*  and  68*  N.  lat, 
and  7*  and  13*  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  a,  by  the  Skager  Rack,  a  gulf 
of  the  North  Sea ;  N!e.  by  the  Cattegat,  another  gulf  of  the  North 
Sea,  which,  with  the  Sound,  separates  Denmark  fV'om  Sweden ;  S.E. 
by  the  Ost-See,  or  Baltic ;  S.  by  parts  of  the  f^ee  statSB  Liibeck 
nn<{  Hamburg,  the  grand-duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover ;  and  W.  by  the  North  Sea. 

A  rea  and  Sabdiviiions. — The  entire  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark 
is  about  21,900  square  miles  :  the  population  in  1850  was  2,296,597. 
The  following  table  shows  the  principal  divisions  of  the  kingdom, 
with  the  extent  and  population  of  each :  we  add  also  a  list  of  the 
colonies  which  belong  to  Denmark : — 


CirolM. 

Capitals. 

Area  in  Eng. 
tqnara  miles. 

Poinilatidn 
in  ISftO. 

I          Kin^om  of  Definiark. 

Copenhafea 
Riieland  and  Mocn  • 

:1 

Copenhagen   . 

2,»8S 

f  lS9,«f5 
\  S7S,765 

Itornholm  .         .         » 

•   • 

Ronae   »       • 

SIS 

S7,Sa7 

Pdnen  add  LaiHrland 

• 

Odefise      •    • 

1,2«4 

187,81S 

l^Aaland,  Falster,  ft«. 

•   • 

Mariboe 

647 

79,017 

Jutlaod 

• 

Aalbarg     .     • 

9,G»6 

604,625 

TheDvekles. 

• 

Schleswiir  *        .        * 

•   • 

Sehleawig       » 

S.645 

S6S,0«0 

IIoIntriB  (lt4l)       » 

» 

Kial           .     . 

S,S60 

479,364 

Lauenborg         •        • 
ColdntCB. 

•   • 

Uiitseburg      • 

413 

46,486 

91,900 

S,}dB,597 

Faroe  T«tsYtd8 

• 

ttrarshmvii 

495 

9,U0 

leeland      .        »        ^ 

•   • 

Retkiavlg       , 

SB.flOO 

fOvMO 

Greenland      .         •        • 

• 

LtekttiiMs     • 

S,0»0 

t,40« 

West  Indies  :^ 

1 

8t«  Croia        •         » 
St.  Thomas       •        • 

:} 

Chrtstlsiuttdt 

n« 

f    %\72Q 
1S,666 

St.  John's   . 

•    • 

2,328 

The  subsequent  details  refer  only  to  the  European  dooainions  of 
the  Danish  crown,  namely,  the  insular  portion,  Jutland,  Schleswig^ 
Holstein,  and  Lauenburg. 

Surface,  Hydrography f  Ac. — Continental  Denmark,  which  may  be 
designated  the  north-western  peninsula  of  Germany,  in  its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  305  miles ;  in  breadth  it  varies 
from  about  33  to  106  miles,  the  average  being  about  70  miles.  Its 
length  of  coast  on  the  North  Sea  and  Skager  Hack  is  about  460 
miles,  and  along  the  Cattegat,  Little  Belt,  and  Bladtio,  about  650  miles ; 
the  whole  extent  of  coast  is  accordingly  not  less  than  1110  miles. 
Many  parts  of  this  long  coast-line  are  almost  useless,  in  consequence 
either  of  the  want  of  deep  water,  or  of  the  numberless  banks,  bars, 
and  inlands  which  line  it.  The  shores  too  of  the  islands  that  lie  next 
the  Baltic  are  so  flat  and  irregular  as  to  be  unapproachable  in  most 
quarters  bv  vessels  which  draw  much  water. 

The  surface  of  Denmark  presents  an  almost  uniform  plain,  elevated 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  occasiooally  rdieved  by 
some  small  groups  of  hills,  whose  wooded  summiti  break  the 
monotony  of  the  landscape,  and  in  combination  with  numerous 
inlets  of  the  sea  and  small  lakes,  give  the  country  a  veiy  pleasing 
appearance. 

Denmark  possesses  no  mountains,  but  a  range  of  hiUs  traverses  the 
whole  peninsula  from  south  to  north,  keeping  in  general  near  to  the 
eastern  coasts,  and  terminating  with  Cape  Skagen  (Skagens-Odde), 
the  extreme  point  of  Jutland.  The  loftiest  summits  of  the  range 
are  the  Himmelsbeig,  in  the  bailiwick  of  Skanderburg,  in  Jiitlano, 
which  is  above  If^OO  feet  high;  the  Dagbiexig-Daas,  700  feet^  in  the 
buliwick  of  Viborg,  and  the  Askehoy,  690  feet.  There  is  also  a 
range  of  hills,  called  the  Fiinen  Alps,  in  the  island  of  Funen,  which 
runs  from  the  north-easternmost  point  to  the  south-easternmost  at 
Svenbot^,  bending  always  towards  the  south-western  ooast :  its  highest 
summit  does  not  much  exceed  400  feet  [Funxn.]  The  chief  mass 
of  the  Siseland  hills  inclines  towards  the  eastern  coast,  and  extends 
ttom  the  northern  mouth  of  the  Sound  to  the  southernmost  extremity 
of  the  island;  the  most  elevated  point  is  the  Hangelbeig,  near 
Hii-sohholm,  to  the  north-west  of  Copenhagen,  which  is  500  feet  in 
height 

The  Western  coasts  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  are  quite  flat,  and 
are  protected  from  the  Korth  Sea,  or  West  Sea  as  it  is  termed  by  the 


Danes,  in  contradistinetion  to  the  Ost-Ste  (East  Sea,  or  Baltic),  hf 
Mtid-ldlls  and  dykes  in  Schleswig.  The  eastern  coasts  of  Schleswig 
as  Well  as  the  island  coasts,  are  abrupt  and  precipitous,  formed  of 
chalk  or  limestone,  and  called  Klinteby  the  natives  :  the  Moens-Kliflt^ 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Moens,  which  stretches  abot« 
10  miles  out  into  the  sea,  is  remarkable  for  its  fossils  and  numerous 
waterfalls.  The  north-eastern  shores  of  Sisland,  or  Zealand  {SiailanA 
in  Danish),  at«  separated  from  Sweden  by  the  Sound  or  Ha^Sound, 
(Ore-Sund,  so  denominated  fh>m  the  resemblance  of  its  form  to  th« 
human  ear),  the  well-known  enttunoe  Into  the  Baltic,  which  is  about 
70  miles  in  length  from  the  Swedish  point  of  Rullen-Cattegat  to 
Falsterboe,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  (7986  feet)  in  breadth  betwe«tt 
Helsingor  (Elsinore)  and  Helaingbot^,  where  it  is  narrowest ;  in  mid- 
channel  it  varies  from  10  to  19  fiithoms  in  depth.  Between  the 
western  side  of  Siseland  and  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Island  of 
Fiinen  lies  a  second  entrance  into  the  Baltic,  called  the  Great  Beit^ 
which  is  about  9  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  point  between  Kyebotv 
and  KoTBoer,  and  varies  5  to  25  fathoms  in  depth,  but  on  account  of 
sandbanks  and  rocks,  is  difficult  of  navigation  fbr  large  ships. 
Between  the  western  ooast  of  Fiinen  and  eastern  coast  of  Schleswig 
and  the  island  of  Alsen,  or  Ais,  is  a  third  entrance,  called  the  Littls 
Belt,  which  is  not  more  than  three-quarten  of  a  mile.  Or  4100  A»et 
wide,  next  Middelfiahrt,  where  it  is  most  confined ;  it  is  about  46  milei 
in  length,  is  hazardous  to  navigate,  and  Just  above  Middelfishrt  is 
commanded  by  the  fortress  of  Fredericia. 

The  coast  of  Denmark  is  indented  in  several  parts  with  bftys  and 
inlets,  here  called  Fiords,  or  Viigen,  the  latter  name  being  applied  to 
the  smaller  baya  The  largest  of  these  fiords  are  the  tse-Fiord,  oa 
the  northern  side  of  the  island  of  Siasland,  which  is  connected  witii 
the  Roeskilder-Fiord  on  the  east,  and  Liim-Fiord  on  the  west ;  it  Si 
about  74  miles  in  its  greateet  length,  and  contains  several  islands. 
The  Liim-¥1ord,  which  intersects  Jutland,  occupies  nearly  252  squall 
miles ;  Ihe  narrow  istbmus  which  formeriy  existed  between  th«  Liim^ 
Fiord  and  i&Q  North  Sea,  was  during  a  violent  storm  in  1825,  broken 
through  in  two  places.  Liim  now  Oonsequently  insulates  tha  norUierii 
part  of  Jutland,  the  openings  however  ate  too  shallow  to  admit 
vessels  of  much  burden.  Kingkiopings  and  Kissdm  fiords  are  to  thd 
south  of  the  lasVmentioned  bay ;  Mariager  and  Handera  fiords  ars 
.  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Jutland ;  and  the  ApenMde,  Flensburg,  and 
Ecken  fiords,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Schleswig.  The  Kieler-Fionl 
some  distance  south  of  the  £cken-Fiord,  in  the  dnchy  of  Holstefai, 
forms  the  noble  harbour  of  Kiel,  which  admits  vessels  Of  war  of  th« 
lat^est  sice  to  anchor  within  It,  and  which  has  during  the  present 
month  (April  1854)  been  the  rendezvous  of  the  British  fiset  In  ths 
Baltic  A  oanal,  as  will  be  noticed  pMsently,  ootmeets  the  Klele^PioM 
with  the  German  Ocean. 

Denmark  abounds  in  small  lakns,  the  most  cottsldefable  of  which 
are — ^e  Mossee  (about  6  miles  long  and  a  mile  and  a  anartet  broad), 
the  Viboiig,  Skanderborg,  Garboel,  and  Langesee,  in  Schleswig ;  thO 
Arresee,  Srumsee  (celebrated  for  its  fish,  and  united  by  a  canal  With 
the  Great  Belt),  the  Tiissee,  and  Loroesee,  in  Siseland;  the  ArreskoeSM 
in  Ffinen ;  the  Marienboerseein  Laaland  ;  the  Ploener  and  Selentenea 
In  Holstein ;  and  the  Ratfleburgenee  in  Lauenbuiv. 

As  no  inland  point  in  Denmark  is  more  than  S5  ot  40  miles  from 
tSie  sea,  the  country  has  no  large  rivers.  The  Elbe  forms  the  sonthetH 
boundary  of  Lauenbuiig,  fh>m  the  town  of  Lauenburg  to  the  Mas- 
Queller,  when  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Korth  Sea.  The  Danish 
streams  whidi  flow  into  it  are  the  Delvenau,  Bille,  Alster,  and  Stoeis 
The  largest  of  the  navigable  rivers  of  Denmaik  is  the  Eydet,  which 
was  considered  the  north-western  boundaty  of  Hie  empire  of  ths 
Franks  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  the  German  empire  in 
after-times ;  it  flows  out  of  an  inland  sheet  of  watef  near  Bordeshiohn 
in  Holstein,  passes  westward  through  Bendsbnrg,  and  skirts  Fried- 
richstadt,  dividing  Holstein  ftfom  Schleswig,  is  navigable  along  neariy 
the  whole  of  its  course  of  aboat  106  miles,  and  enters  the  North  Sea 
at  T5nningen,  at  the  south-westem  extremity  of  Schleswig,  where  it 
Is  800  feet  in  widUx.  The  Trave,  a  Holstein  river  also,  rises  neait 
Giselrade,  flows  southward  through  the  Lauenbuxg  and  LtLbe<& 
teiTitories,  is  navigable  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  its  course 
of  about  65  miles,  t^ceives  the  Steckenits,  and  winding  north  of 
Liibeck,  fdls  into  the  Baltic  at  Travemtinde.  The  other  streams 
which  water  Denmark  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  to  which  ths 
Danes  give  the  name  of  Aae,  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  rivers ;  th« 
laiigest  of  them  are  the  Gudenaae,  in  Jutland,  which  rises  in  the 
T^rrild  Heide,  in  Jutland,  flows  through  sevefal  lakes,  and  enters 
the  Catt^t  near  ftanders ;  the  Nipsaae,  in  Schleswig,  wiiich  entett 
the  North  Sea  at  Ribe;  the  Sohol,  Wid,  and  Bredeaae,  in  the  sama 
dachy ;  and  the  SaaaM,  In  Si»land,  whidh  flows  into  the  sea  at 
Kestwed. 

Denmark  eontslns  four  large  eansls.  The  SehlesiHg  and  Holrtei^ 
or  Kleler  Canal,  which  connects  Hie  Korth  Sea  with  <Qke  Baltic,  waS 
formed  by  rendering  the  Eyder  navigable  firom  Bendsbnrg  to  Kla- 
vensik,  whence  the  Oanal  takes  an  eaifteriy  dlnction  through  thB 
northern  extremity  of  Lake  Flembude,  l^en  crosses  the  range  of 
bills  ^ioh  traverse  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  and  Schleswig  from  north 
to  south,  and  terminates  in  the  Kieler-Fiord.  Its  greatest  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  Baltic  is  27  fiset ;  its  length  from  Rendsburg 
I  to  its  terminstion  Is  about  27  miles ;  it  has  seven  bridges  and  as  many 
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iluioes ;  is  100  feet  broad  at  the  surfiice  and  24  feet  at  the  bottom ; 
it  ift  10  feet  deep,  and  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  150  tons  burden. 
The  Steckenitz  Canal  in  Lauenburg,  which  unites  the  Elbe  with  the 
Baltic  by  connecting  the  Delvenau  with  the  Mollnersee,  Steckenitz, 
and  Trave,  was  constructed  in  1390,  and  establishes  a  communication 
between  Lauenbui^  on  the  Elbe  and  Liibeck  on  the  Trave.  The 
Daneskiold  Canal,  on  the  island  of  Siseland,  which  was  constructed 
by  Coimt  Daneskiold  Samsoe,  between  the  years  1810  and  1812,  gives 
access  from  the  south-eastern  waters  of  the  Great  Belt  to  that  quarter 
of  the  island  which  is  richest  in  grain  and  timber ;  it  begins  at  Noes- 
dybroe,  near  Ringstedt,  and  is  carried  for  about  23  miles  to  Nestwed, 
near  the  Baltic  shore.  The  Odense  Canal  connects  Odense,  the  capital 
of  Fiineu,  with  the  sea. 

The  royal  roads,  or  roads  which  the  mails  travel,  traverse  all  the 
more  important  routes  in  the  kingdom ;  they  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  royal  engineers,  and  are  wide  and  well  kept. 

Only  three  railways  have  as  yet  been  constructed  in  Denmark. 
One  runs  from  Kiel  in  a  generally  south-western  direction  to  Altona 
(opposite  Hamburg),  65  miles,  with  short  branches  to  Rendsbui^  ^nd 
to  Qluckstadt.  The  others  run  from  Copenhagen,  one  westward  to 
Boeskilde,  174  niiles,  and  the  other  northward  to  Elsinore. 

Climate,  8oU,  Productiona. — ^The  proximity  of  the  sea  renders  the 
climate  of  Denmark  temperate,  considering  its  latitude  The  cold  is 
greatest  in  Jutland,  and  least  in  the  adjoining  islands.  The  weather 
IB  in  general  vexy  variable;  rains  and  fogs  are  of  constant  occurrence; 
storms  are  frequent ;  the  winter  cold  is  not  severe,  but  the  summer 
heats  are  at  times  overpowering.  The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
!b  a  great  advantage  to  a  country  whose  soil  is  of  so  sandy  a  nature. 
The  thermometer  seldom  ranges  above  20°  Reaumur  (77**  Fahrenheit). 
The  barometer  varies  from  284"  ^  "^^^  ^'*  ^^®  upper  soil  consists 
of  a  dense  layer  of  clay  or  sand  in  most  parts,  mixed  with  gravel  in 
■ome  places ;  the  subsoil  is  a  dark-blue  clay  (blaalaer),  entirely  des- 
titute of  earthy  matter,  but  partially  intersected  by  a  fine  yellow 
sand.  In  some  of  the  islands  this  clay  is  of  a  reddish  tint  Remains 
of  vegetable  substances,  but  none  of  any  large  land-animals,  are  found 
in  these  clays.  In  Jutland,  the  most  sterile  region  in  Denmark,  the 
soil  lies  immediately  upon  a  bed  of  bog-turf  covered  by  sand  from 
1  to  3  feet  in  depth.  Sands  and  heaths  are  the  characteristic  features 
in  continental  Denmark ;  and  drift-sand  renders  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  western  coasts  almost  uninhabitable.  Together  with  extensive 
tracts  of  moors  and  swamps,  the  inland  parts  of  Jiitland  and  the 
islands  are  characterised  by  a  rich  marshy  loam,  of  which  l)ituminouB 
marl  is  the  chief  constituent  The  surface  of  the  islands  presents 
partial  tracts  of  moor,  heath,  and  woodland ;  but  in  general  the  soil 
18  fertile,  and  well  suited  to  cultivation,  llie  component  parts  of  the 
21,900  square  miles  of  surface  of  which  Denmark  consists,  may  be 
thus  subdivided :  about  10,000  square  miles  of  sand  capable  of  arable 
cultivation,  2850  of  heath,  2700  of  black  rich  earth,  2000  of  loam 
and  marl,  1000  of  meadows  and  swamps,  910  of  marshes,  940  of 
woods  and  forests,  750  of  grazing  grounds,  800  of  drift-sand,  and 
the  remainder  of  lakes  and  streams. 

Denmark  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  state.  The  most  fertile 
parts  are  the  islands  of  Laaland  and  Falster,  and  next  to  them  Siseland 
and  Fiinen ;  but  agriculture  is  not  so  skilfully  or  actively  pursued  in 
these  parts  as  in  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  particularly  in  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Ditmarshes  of  Holstein  on  the  Baltic  coast^  where  the 
most  perfect  tillage  in  Denmai^k  prevails.  Jiitland  has  the  least 
productive  soil  of  any  part  of  the  kmgdom,  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  western  districts,  as  well  as  those  of  Schleswig  and  Hoktein,  from 
the  Eyder  to  the  Liim-Fiord,  being  wholly  unaviulable  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  Danes,  as  agriculturists,  have  been  steadily  improving 
for  some  years  past^  and  extensive  tractis  of  land  are  annually  brought 
into  cultivation.  The  cultivator  of  the  land  is  however  rarely  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil,  and  he  is  over-burdened  with  dues  and  services ; 
his  capital  moreover  is  usually  too  small,  and  property  is  too  much 
subdivided.  Of  the  available  land  about  four-fifths  have  been  applied  to 
useful  purposes ;  while  of  the  cultivated  land  about  nine-tenths  consist 
of  arable  land,  the  remainder  comprising  meadows,  pastures,  and 
woods  and  forests.  The  average  yearly  produce  of  the  cultivated  soil 
is  estimated  at  400,000  quarters  of  wheat,  1,600,000  of  rye,  4,500,000 
of  oats,  2,000,000  of  barley,  125,000  of  buckwheat,  250,000  of  peas 
and  beans,  250,000  of  rapeseed,  2,250,000  tons  of  potatoes,  2500 
owts,  of  hops,  and  450,000  lbs.  of  tobacco.  A  lai^e  quantity  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  peas  and  beans,  and  rapeseed  are 
exported ;  also  some  malt,  meal,  and  flour.  Of  the  grain  exported, 
above  four<eventha^  and  of  rapeseed  more  than  four-fifths,  are  from 
the  Danish  duchies.  Much  flax  and  hemp  is  also  raised,  but  little  of 
superior  quality,  and  in  the  whole  scarcely  enough  for  domestic 
purposes.  Denmark  produces  the  usual  kinds  of  vegetables;  but 
horticulture  is  not  carried  to  any  extent,  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  towns,  especially  Copenhagen,  Altona,  and  Gliickstadt.  Large 
crops  of  the  commoner  descriptions  of  fruit  are  produced;  but 
Ikttention  is  paid  rather  to  quantity  than  quality. 

There  is  much  very  fine  pasture  land  in  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle  is  an  object  of  great 
atteutioD.  The  light  Danish  and  heavy  Holstein  breeds  of  horses  ara 
equally  valuable  in  their  way,  the  one  for  cavalry  purposes  and  the 
oUier  for  draught.     The  Jutland  breed  is  similar  in  figure  and 


extraction  to  the  Holstein,  but  has  not  so  fine  a  head.  The  king  has 
lai^e  studs  at  Friedrichsbut^  and  Jagerpreiss;  and  nimierous  esta- 
blishments of  this  kind  are  kept  up  by  individuals,  particularly  in 
Fiinen.  The  number  of  horses  annuaUy  exported  is  very  consid^«ble. 
The  rearing  of  homed  cattle  is  on  an  extensive  scale,  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese  and  salted  bee£  Great 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  cattle, 
and  the  number  exported  is  very  large,  a  great  stimulus  having  be^i 
given  to  the  trade  by  the  removal  of  the  prohibitory  duties  on  the 
importation  of  cattle  into  England.  A  great  deal  of  beef  is  also 
exported.  Of  butter  alone  several  millions  of  pounds'  weight  are 
annually  exported.  Cheese,  lard,  salt  meat,  hides,  and  skins  are 
likewise  exported  in  great  quantities.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  are  kept : 
the  best  native  breeds  are  the  Eyderstedt  and  Frisian  in  Schleswig, 
and  the  Jutland  race;  but  they  are  reared  rather  for  the  sake  of 
their  flesh  and  milk  (from  which  last  cheese  is  made),  than  for  their 
wooL  The  stock  has  been  improved  by  crossing  vrith  the  Merino 
breed.  The  quantity  of  wool  annually  obtained  is  said  to  be  about 
5,000,000  lbs.  about  one-fourth  of  which  is  exported.  Of  swine, 
Denmark  possesses  three  species,  the  best  of  which  is  the  Jutland 
sort.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  are  raised,  particularly  geese.  Much 
honey  and  wax  is  made  in  Fiinen,  Falster,  and  Bomholm,  and  also 
from  the  bees  on  the  heaths  in  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein; 
but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  adequate  to  the  domestic 
consumption. 

The  fisheries  form  a  very  essential  branch  of  national  industry : 
the  bays  and  inlets  and  the  mouths  of  the  Danish  rivers  being  well 
stocked  with  fish,  iLSbrd  abundant  and  profitable  employment  to  the 
inhabitants  in  almost  every  part  of  the  long  line  of  ooast.  The  fishing- 
grounds  of  the  Liim-Fiord,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  north-eastern  coast 
of  Jutland,  are  the  most  important  with  regard  not  only  to  the 
herring  trade,  but  other  descriptions  of  fish,  such  as  mackerel,  cod» 
salmon,  eels,  flat-fish,  shell-fish,  &c.;  they  employ  upwards  of  250 
boats  and  1000  men  belonging  to  the  adjacent  coast,  besides  a  great 
number  of  vessels  from  oder  parts,  among  which  are  above  100  laige 
barks  called  Quasen,  which  resort  here  from  Sissland,  Fiinen, 
and  Bomholm.  The  average  annual  produce  of  salted  herrings  in 
this  quarter  alone  is  50,000  tons,  of  which  nearly  20,000  tons  aro 
exported.  The  herring  fishery  in  the  Great  Belt  gives  occupation  to 
more  than  100  vessels.  Oysters  are  in  Holstein  a  crown  monopoly. 
Seals  are  taken  on  the  Jiitland  coast  about  Eyderstedt,  and  their  fat 
is  converted  into  oil  There  is  an  association  for  the  herring  fishery 
at  Altona,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  twenty  or  thirty  vessels.  The 
Danes  also  take  an  active  part  in  the  cod-fishery  of  the  North  Sea  and 
the  whale  fishery  off  the  shores  of  Greenland. 

The  fine  forests  which  once  enriched  the  Danish  soil  have  gone  to 
decay  from  want  of  care  and  from  wasteful  consumption.  This  has 
especially  been  the  case  in  Denmark,  Proper  and  the  duchy  of 
Sdileswig.  One-fourth  of  them  is  crown  property.  The  woods 
stretch  northward  from  the  Schley  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Jiitland 
to  the  Liim-Fiord ;  there  are  long  tracts  of  them  also  in  the  south- 
western parts  of  Fiinen  from  Bogense  to  Svenborg.  The  woods  of 
Siseland,  Falster,  and  Laaland  are  of  low  growth.  The  pine  is  the 
prevalent  tree,  intermixed  with  the  beech,  oak,  and  birch.  Denmark 
is  dependent  for  her  supplies  of  timber  on  Norway,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  other  countries ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  compelled  in  many  parts 
from  the  positive  absence  of  wood  to  resort  to  any  substitute,  such 
as  manure,  straw,  haulm,  &c.,  for  fuel.  There  is  little  inland  game 
but  what  is  found  in  the  rojdl  and  other  forests,  but  great  numbers 
of  wild  waterfowl  are  killed  on  the  islands  along  the  Schleswig  coasts 
and  in  other  parts. 

Denmark  possesses  no  mines  or  metals  whatever,  nor  any  minerals 
of  importance  except  coals,  freestone,  and  salt :  the  coal-pits  in  Born* 
holm  have  been  abandoned,  and  there  is  but  one  salt-work,  that  at 
Oldeslohe  in  Holstein.  The  supply  of  salt  is  drawn  from  Portugal, 
Liineburg,  &c.  Amber  is  collected  on  the  Hitze,  a  sandbank  on  the 
western  coast  of  Jutland ;  it  is  both  of  the  white  and  deep  yellow 
kinds.  Potters'  and  porcelain  earths  are  also  obtained.  Peat  is  got 
wherever  there  are  swamps,  and  every  village  in  those  parts  has  bog- 
land  assigned  for  its  supply. 

Mineral  waters  have  been  brought  into  use  at  Gliicksbux^  in 
Schleswig  and  at  Bramstede  in  Holstein,  and  there  are  saline  springs 
near  Oldeslohe  in  the  same  duchy. 

In  a  country  where  agricultural  pursuits  create  a  greater  demand 
for  labour  than  the  population  is  competent  to  furnish,  any  great 
development  of  manufacturing  industry  cannot  reasonably  be  looked 
for.  The  Danish  capital  is  the  chief  seat  of  manufacture,  and  we 
refer  to  the  article  Copenhagen  for  the  details.  Altona  is  next  in 
importance :  its  principal  productions  are  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton 
goods,  leather,  soap,  refined  sugar,  and  tobacca  Lace  is  made  on  au 
extensive  scale  in  and  about  Tondera,  and  some  is  so  fine  as  to  be 
worth  80«.  or  40*.  a  yard.  There  are  large  tobacco  manufactures,  but 
they  are  said  not  to  produce  more  thui  one-eighth  of  the  quantity 
consumed.  The  woollen  manufisctures,  principally  of  the  coarser 
kinds  of  goods,  are  chiefly  in  Copenhagen,  Frederida,  and  other  parts 
of  Denmark  Proper;  and  the  cotton  in  the  same  capital,  Altooa, 
Roeskilde,  Christianfelde,  and  llanerau.  Randers  is  the  principal 
seat  of  the  glove  manufactuie ;    and  Friedrichsviirk,  Lyngby,  and 
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Haraldakjaer,  of  the  mamifaoture  of  iron-wares,  next  to  the  metropolis. 
Linens  are  made  at  Kiong  and  Holsteinborg,  and  in  most  parte  oon- 
stitute  the  occasional  employment  of  the  cottagers  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  their  own  wants.  Straw  hats,  sail-cloth,  glass,  soap,  leather, 
saltpetre,  gpmpowder  and  arms,  plated  goods,  china  and  earthenware, 
beer  and  spirits,  thread,  paper,  refined  sugar,  soda,  and  pnotashes  are 
among  the  productions  of  Danish  industiy.  Brandy  distilleries  and 
breweries  are  numerous.  The  making  of  wooden  shoes  is  an  important 
branch  of  industry  in  various  parts  of  Jutland.  The  peasants'  families 
make  their  own  woollen  clothing  in  general,  which  is  composed  of  a 
coarse  stuff  termed  wadmel ;  and  indeed  there  are  few  articles  of 
domestic  use,  whether  utensils  or  for  apparel,  which  are  not  made  by 
their  own  hsjids. 

Probably  no  country  in  Europe  is  better  adapted  or  more  favourably 
situated  in  many  respects  for  commerce  than  Denmark.  It  is  the  key 
of  the  Baltic,  and  possesses  peculiar  advantages  for  a  ready  and  cheap 
intercourse  with  ail  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe.  Copenhagen  is 
the  central  point  of  the  Danish  foreign  trade,  but  Altona  appears  to 
be  making  greater  progpreas  at  presents  Navigation,  in  which  above 
60,000  hands  are  employed,  is  a  great  source  of  profit  to  the  country. 
The  Danes  navigate  their  vessels  on  cheaper  terms  than  many  of  their 
competitors,  and  are  excellent  mariners,  on  which  account  they  are 
the  carriers  for  other  countries,  particularly  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
Levant.  The  trade  between  the  mother  country  and  the  West  India 
colonies  is  quite  free ;  the  busiest  traffic  is  carried  on  with  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas.  The  value  of  the  native  produce  and  manufactures 
annually  exported  to  all  parts  in  1851  was  1,664,3382. ;  the  imports 
in  the  same  year  amounted  to  3,166,1612.  Both  in  the  exports  and 
imports  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  commerce  is  with  Qreat  Britain 
than  with  any  other  single  state.  The  imports  from  England  in  1851 
were  596,165/.,  and  the  exports  to  England  were  680,8492.  The  trade 
with  Sweden  and  Norway  is  the  next  in  importance,  the  total  ^ue 
of  both  exports  and  imports  amounting  to  about  three-fourths  of  the 
British  trade.  Hambui^  and  America  also  share  somewhat  largely  in 
the  trade  of  Denmark.  Among  the  articles  of  exportation  are  grain, 
butter,  cheese,  brandy,  salted  and  smoked  meats,  horned  cattie,  horses, 
skuuB  and  hides,  whale  and  train  oils,  eider-down,  woollens,  fish,  tallow, 
bristles,  fta  The  imports  are  wines,  salt,  silk,  wools,  cotton, 
cotton  manufistctures,  timber,  coals,  colonial  produce,  brandies  and 
spirits,  glass,  flax  and  hemp,  drugs,  and  other  articles  of  domestic 
consumption.    There  is  a  brisk  intercourse  by  sea  between  the  several 

Eorta.  The  chief  places  of  trade  are  Copenhagen,  Altona,  Kiel, 
loersoer,  Helsingor,  Odense,  Viborg,  Renders,  Flensburg,  ScUeswig, 
Aalborg,  Rendsbuigv  Tondem,  Aarhuus^  Qliickstadt,  Neustedt,  and 
Itzehoe. 

InhabUantt. — The  people  of  Denmark,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
thousand  Jews,  resident  in  Copenhagen,  Altona,  and  ower  towns,  are 
of  Qerman  descent^  but  of  five  distinct  races : — ^The  Danes,  who 
inhabit  Sisland  and  the  ciroun^aoent  islands,  Jiitland,  and  a  small 
portion  of  Schleswig,  were  the  Normans  of  former  times ;  they  use 
a  dialect  of  the  German,  and  number  probably  somewhat  under 
1,500,000  :  the  pure  Germans,  who  inhabit  the  duchies  of  Holstein 
and  Lauenbuig  and  the  greater  part  of  Schleswig,  and  whose  num- 
bers are  about  700,000  :  the  Frieslanders,  who  dwell  along  the 
western  coasts  of  Sc^eswig  and  on  the  small  islands  in  the  North 
Sea :  the  Angles,  who  live  between  the  Bight  of  Flensburg  and  the 
Schley  on  the  Baltic,  whose  united  numbers  are  nearly  80,000  :  and 
the  Normans,  who  people  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Islands.  The  popu- 
lation of  Denmark,  its  duchies,  and  the  adjacent  islands  in  1820  was 
1^662,000;  in  1840  it  was  2,194,950;  and  in  1850,  as  already 
mentioned,  it  was  2,296,597. 

The  Dane  is  of  a  strong,  well-knit,  muscular  make ;  his  features 
are  regular,  his  eyes  blue,  and  his  hair  commonly  light  "  The  gift 
of  the  Dane,"  says  Rothe,  a  native  writer,  "  is  strength,  where  others 
have  inherited  libertv.  He  is  susceptible  of  high,  strong,  and 
enduring  feeliogs,  but  he  is  not  easily  roused ;  he  has  more  common 
sense  than  wit,  and  being  of  a  patient  disposition  looks  at  every  side 
of  a  questioD,  and  requires  much  time  for  deliberation."  The 
pe^ntry  are  industrious  and  generally  of  a  contented  disposition ; 
then:  highest  ambition  being  to  obtain  possession  of  a  smaU  piece  of 
land.  This  universal  desire,  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  carrying  it 
into  effect,  has  led  to  a  remarkable  subdivision  of  the  land.  It  is 
said  that  half  the  soil  of  Denmark  is  possessed  by  petty  proprietors. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  farms  are  commonly  of  raoall  sise,  and 
though  cultivated  with  great  industry  seldom  worked  with  sufficient 
capitaL  There  are,  besides  the  small  landholders,  a  lai^ge  number  of 
labourers  who  rent  houses  with  small  pieces  of  land  attached,  for 
which  they  pay  rent  by  a  certain  numoer  of  days'  work,  on  the 
'metayer'  system. 

The  population  of  Denmark  is  collected  in  98  towns,  45  market- 
towns  (all  in  the  three  duchies),  and  4985  villages,  besides  isolated 
&rms  and  dwellings. 

The  Lutheran  is  the  predominant  religion,  but  every  other  is 
tolerated.  The  members  of  other  religious  communities  are  but 
comparatively  few  in  number.  The  afiBurs  of  the  national  church  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  eight  bishops  of  Siseland,  Laaland, 
Funen,  Ribe,  Aathuus,  Viborg,  Als,  and  Aalboi^.  The  bishoprics  are 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown.    There  are  twelve  religions  oommoniiies  ia  | 


Denmark  Proper  and  the  duchies;  a  missionary  college  at  Copenhagen, 
called  the  'Collegium  de  cursu  evangelii  promo vendo,'  founded  in 
1714 ;  and  a  seminary  for  approved  candidates  in  divinity  in  the 
same  city. 

Much  has  been  done  for  the  education  of  all  classes  in  Denmark. 
By  law  every  child  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  years  must  attend 
some  school ;  and  free  schools  are  provided  for  idl  children  whose 
parents  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education.  There  is  in  the 
ministry  a  department  of  public  worship  and  instruction;  and 
miDisters  who  have  the  superintendence  of  those  matters  are 
appointed  for  the  several  duchies  as  well  as  for  the  kingdom.  The 
masters  are  appointed,  and  the  course  of  study  regulated  in  the 
public  schools,  by  the  ministers  of  public  instruction.  Besides  the 
primary  schools  there  are  several  seminaries  for  educating  teachers ; 
between  80  and  40  gymnasia,  or  grammar-schools ;  and  two  univer- 
sities— one  in  Copenhagen,  founded  in  1478,  and  attended  by  about 
1000  students ;  and  the  other  in  Kiel,  founded  in  1665,  and  attended 
by  about  300  students.  There  are  also  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  various  special  schools ;  as  well  as  several  public  libraries, 
and  various  societies  for  scientific  and  national  purposes,  which  are 
noticed  under  the  head  of  Copenhagen.  The  number  of  periodi(»l 
journals  published  in  Denmark  is  very  large  when  compared  with 
the  population  ;  but  the  press  is  under  a  somewhat  strict 
censorship. 

Govemtnentf  Finance,  Ac, — Denmark  was  an  absolute  and  hereditary 
monarchy,  founded  on  three  fundamental  laws — the  Act  of  Sovereignty 
of  1661,  the  King's  Law  (Konge  Lowen)  of  1665,  solemnly  ratified 
by  the  whole  nation,  and  the  Native  Subjects'  Law(Ind  Fotts  Retten) 
of  1776.  In  1848  however  Frederick  VII.,  ahortiy  i^r  tis  succession 
to  the  throne,  promulgated  a  new  constitution,  by  which  Common 
States  were  appointed,  to  consist  of  52  delegates  (of  whom  the  king 
named  eight),  who  were  to  be  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  deputies  of 
the  provincial  assemblies,  and  of  the  clei^,  prelates,  and  landed 
nobility  of  the  duchies,  and  the  conslBtories  of  the  universities  of 
Copenhagen  and  Kiel,  and  assembled  at  fixed  periods.  They  have  the 
right  to  discuss  and  to  decide  upon  all  new  laws  affecting  the  common 
interests  of  the  monarch,  and  the  control  over  all  matters  of  finance. 
By  this  constitution  nothing'  was  changed  in  the  general  ordinances 
of  1831  and  1834  respecting  the  provincial  assemblies  noticed  below. 
As  Duke  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  the  king  is  a  member  of  the 
German  Confederation,  and  furnishes  a  contingent  of  8600  men  to 
the  confederate  army.  The  sovereign  must  be  of  the  Augsbui^ 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  must  uphold  its  ascendancy  in  his  dominions. 
He  attains  his  migority  on  reachiag  his  14th  year.  The  sovereign 
fixes  the  allowances  to  be  made  to  the  members  of  the  royal  family 
of  his  own  free  wilL  By  a  general  law  of  May  28, 1831,  and  a  decree 
of  May  15,  1834,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  four  electoral 
districts,  each  of  which  has  at  present  its  provincial  assembly :  these 
districts  are  the  Danish  Islands,  Jutland,  Schleswig,  and  Holsteia. 
The  four  provincial  assemblies  must  be  called  together  4t  least  once 
in  two  years :  their  consent  is  necessary  to  all  alterations  in  laws 
affecting  persons  or  properties,  public  imposts,  or  requisitions  for  the 
national  service ;  and  they  are  allowed  to  propose  laws  for  the  sove- 
reign's adoption,  and  to  lodge  complaints  against  any  of  the  publio 
authorities. 

The  privy  council. is  the  highest  board  in  domestic  affairs:  it  is 
composed  of  the  king,  as  president,  a  vice-president,  and  eight 
members.  The  ministry  consists  of  a  minister  for  home  affturs,  a 
minister  for  the  finances,  &a,  for  foreign  affairs,  for  justice  and  police, 
for  the  duchies  of  Schleswig^  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  for  the  war 
department,  for  naval  afiSEurs,  and  for  public  worship  and  instruction. 
There  is  a  governor  for  Lauenburg ;  and  the  West  Indian  Islauds 
have  a  governor  also.  A  land-vogt,  or  lieutenant,  governs  the  Faroe 
Islands,  and  a  stifts-amtmann,  or  high  bailiff,  is  at  the  head  of  the^ 
public  authorities  in  Iceland. 

The  supreme  court  pf  justice  holds  its  sittings  at  Copenhagen, 
and  there  are  royal  courts  in  the  duchies  and  lower  courts  in  the 
various  towns.  All  civil  cases  must  in  the  first  instance  be  carried 
before  a  '  Court  of  Conciliation,'  composed  of  persons  selected  from 
the  vicinity,  on  account  of  their  position,  character,  or  intelligence. 
Their  decision  is  registered,  and  has  the  force  of  a  legal  decree  in 
cases  where  both  parties  to  the  suit  have  signified  their  readiness  to 
abide  by  the  judgment ;  otherwise  the  suit  may  be  carried  for  decision 
into  the  proper  courts.  From  all  the  lower  courts  appeals  are  allowed 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  to  the  supreme  courts. 

The  state  of  the  finances  will  be  best  shown  by  the  following 
official  statement  of  the  estimated  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the 
entire  monarchy  for  the  year  1853-4  : — 

Seuipts,  1858-4. 

General. — For  the  whole  Honarchj. 

Borplus  firom  the  Domalna — 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark      •        •        •        •        • 

For  the  Dnohj  of  Schleswig 

For  the  Duchy  of  Holstein  ...••• 
For  the  Puchy  of  Lauenburg  .  •  .  ,  ,  . 
For  the  West  Indian  Colonies      •        .        •        •        « 


Carried  forward 


iB 
40,777 
40,725 
76,639 
S4,680 

1,061 

£19S,88ri 
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BrouKtat  forward £1U3,883 

Interest  and  PftTments  on  SUte-paper         .        •        .    •  121,146 

Bound,  Hirer,  and  Canal  dnes         .....  241,368 
Surplus  from  Customs,  Stamps,  Excise,  &c. — 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark 471,105 

For  the  Duchy  of  Schleswiff 128,250 

For  the  Duchy  of  Holstcin 124,346 

Surplus  from  Postage — 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark     .        ;        .        .        •  1,005 

For  the  Duchy  of  Schlci«Wig    ......  2ft3 

For  the  Duchy  of  fiolsteln 559 

For  the  Duehy  of  Lanenbnrg 555 

Ix)ttery 11,925 

MiseeUaneona 146,250 

Special. — For  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark. 

Direct  Taxes 426,707 

Indirect  Taxes 101,857 

Iceland 3,144 

Misccllanoons 13,233 

For  the  Duchies  of  Schles^lg  and  Holstoin. 

Direct  Taxes 216,908 

Indirect  Taxes 45,581 

MisceUaneoQfl 151,509 

Total £3,400,517 


£xpendUure» 
General. — For  the  whole  Monarchy. 

Civil  List 

Appanages  to  the  Hoyal  Family  .... 

Privy  Council 

Interest  and  Fayments  on  the  National  Deht 

Penf>ion  List 

Foreign  Department 

War  Department    ....;. 

Nary  Department 

Finance  Department 

Miseellaneouii  and  Extraordinary  Payments         • 
Special. — For  the  Divisions  of  the  Monarchy. 
For  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark. 

Parliament 

Rome  Department 

Justice  Department 

BducAtion  Department 

War  Department    ...... 

Kavy  Department      .•••.. 

Finance  Department       ..... 

Extraordinary  Payments    •        »        .        *        • 

National  Debt         .        .         .         :        ... 

For  the  Dnohles  of  Schleswig  and  HoLstein. 

Cabinet 

Provincial  Estates 

Paymenla  in  common  with  HoUtein    k        .        . 


£ 

90,000 

86,211 

6,086 

804,400 

181,060 

35,943 

510,878 

181,141 

50,194 

36,848 


6,750 

119,719 

54,388 

28,376 

5,877 

836 

18,708 

28,890 

5,686 

164.410 

7,875 

10,665 


Total £3,858,818 


The  National  Debt  amounted  in  1853  to  18,612,600^ 

The  numerical  atrengtli  of  the  Daniah  army  on  the  peace  footing 
nominally  amounts  to  neariy  40,000  oiBcenand  priyatea ;  butthenumber 
actually  employed  ie  under  10,000.  A  sufficient  number  of  officen 
and  others  always  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown  to  call  a  force 
of  25,000  men  at  any  time  into  actire  service.  The  militia^  when 
called  out,  mustera  about  60,000  rank  and  file. 

The  navy  in  1853  was  composed  of  6  ships  of  the  line,  mounting 
890  guns ;  7  frigates  with  846  guns;  and  11  sloops^  brigs,  sdiooners, 
and  cutters^  mounting  148  guns :  in  all  28  yesBols  and  884  guns.  To 
these  must  be  added  79  gun-boats^  bomb-Teasels,  Ac,  and  5  steamen 
of  1009  horse-power. 

The  fortresses  and  fortified  ports  of  Denmark  are  Copenhagen, 
Cronburg  Castle,  Korsoer,  Fredericia,  Friedrichsort^  Friedriehshavn, 
Rendsbuig,  Cfaristiansoe  near  Bomholm,  Nyboig,  and  Qlttckstadt 
The  chief  military  and  naval  establishments  are  the  Cadet  Academy, 
Copenhagen ;  the  Arsenal  and  Archive  of  Charts,  in  the  same  city ;  a 
cannon  and  ball  foundry  at  Friedrichsvaik ;  an  invalid  hospital  at 
EckemfSbrde ;  and  amnals  at  Rendsburg  atad  Handera. 

Hittory. — The  oldest  history  of  Denmaik  is  pure  tradition,  derived 
fh)m  the  suspicious  source  of  the  Icelandic  Legends  or  Saga.  The  first 
ftict  of  which  we  can  speak  is  that  the  Cimbri,  a  branoh  of  the  Nor- 
mans or  Scandinavians,  were  the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula  of  Jutland  and  Schleswig,  which  was  thence  called  the 
Cimbrian  Chersonesus.  They  first  became  known  to  the  Romans 
ttoxxk  tlieir  taking  part  with  the  Teutones,  about  100  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  invasion  of  Gaul  and  Italy,  in  the  times  of 
Marius.  About  a.d.  250  the  Qoths  oveiran  the  Scandinavian  terri- 
tories under  Odin  or  Wodin,  and  imposed  rulers  of  their  own  on 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway.  Skiold,  Odin's  son,  is  the  first  name 
which  has  descended  to  us  as  sovereign  of  Denmark ;  but  we  possess 
no  record  of  his  time  beyond  numerous  legendary  fi'ftgments.  Den- 
mark appears  however  to  have  been  divided  into  a  variety  of  petty 
states,  of  which  Skiold's  descendants  assumed  the  lordship  for  many  j 
centuries,  and  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race  of  men,  whose 
principal  occupation  was  pii^acy.  The  Normans,  or  Angles,  under 
#hich  deaigiiation  the  Swede  and  Norwegian  as  well  as  the  Dane  were  \ 


included,  during  the  8th  and  9th  centuries^  established  their  dominion 
in  parts  of  England,  which  they  distracted  by  their  inroads  until  tlie 
middle  of  the  11th  century :  they  also  made  themselves  masterB  df 
Normandy  under  Rollo,  colonised  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides,  the  Isle 
of  Man,  Iceland,  and  part  of  Ireland,  and  pushed  their  settlements  aa 
fkr  south  as  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  Of  this  pre-historic  period  the 
vestiges,  consisting  of  tumuli,  cromlechs,  fta,  are  very  numeTDua,  and 
have  engaged  a  large  amount  of  attention  and  research  among  the 
antiquaries  of  Northern  Europe. 

The  first  Danish  monarch  with  respect  to  whom  we  are  enabled  to 
speak  with  certainty  was  Qorm,  or  Worm,  the  Old,  a  Skioldinger^ 
who  brought  Jutland  nnder  his  sway  in  863,  and  succeeded  between 
that  date  and  the  year  900  in  uniting  every  state  in  Denmark  to  hii 
dominion.  In  1000,  Sven,  his  grandson,  subjugated  part  of  Norway, 
and  in  1014  the  greater  part  of  England,  where  he  soon  after  died ; 
in  1016,  his  grandson  Knud  the  Second,  or  Canute  the  Gi^eat,  possessed 
himself  of  the  whole  of  England  and  part  of  Scotland ;  and  in  1080, 
of  the  remainder  of  Norway.  To  this  monarch  Denmark  was 
indebted  for  her  greatness,  laws,  and  internal  oiganisation,  and  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  country.  His 
successors  however  were  not  endowed  with  capacity  enough  to  preeervd 
his  dominion  in  its  integrity ;  England  threw  off  their  yoke  in  1084, 
and  Norway  two  years  lUfterwards.  A  new  dynasty  out  of  the  female 
line  of  Canute's  descendants  mounted  the  throne  in  1047,  in  the 
person  of  Sven  ICagnuS  Estritson  the  Thinl,  and  held  the  sceptre  for 
400  years  afterwards.  The  male  descendants  of  Magnus  Sven  became 
extinct  with  Waldemar  the  Third  in  1875 :  and  Olaf  the  Fourth,  of 
the  female  line,  Waldemar^s  grandson,  dyii^  in  1887,  his  mother, 
Margaretta,  styled  the  Northern  Semiramis,  ascended  the  thrcne  of 
Denmark.  She  acquired  Norway  by  inheritance,  and  having  subdued 
Sweden  by  force  of  arms,  united  the  three  northern  kingdoms  under 
one  crown  by  the  Calmar  union  in  1397.  The  Swedes  however 
could  never  be  brought  to  endurs  this  league,  and  after  a  long  series 
of  contests  ultimatdy  renounced  the  union  in  1523.  These  contests 
undermined  the  prosperity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  no  leas  Hian  the 

Eerpetual  broils  between  the  sovereign  and  his  nobles  on  the  one 
and,  and  the  nobility  and  clergy  on  the  other;  the  popQlatioa 
decreased  greatly,  and  the  adjacent  seas  swarmed  with  Danish  pirates^ 
while  trade  and  navigation  dwindled  to  insigdificanca.  Maigaretta's 
line  having  forfeited  the  throne  in  1489,  and  Erick  the  Seventh 
having  been  deposed,  the  Danish  States  elected  Christian  Oomit  <^ 
Oldenbuig  king.  From  his  grandson.  Christian  II.,  surnamed  '  The 
Wicked,*  the  crown  was  transfer! ed  to  Frederick  the  First,  duke  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  who  received  the  orown  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  in  1523.  His  son  Christian  the  Third  united  the  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Hobtein  in  perpetuity  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  in 
1538,  and  brought  the  turbulent  Norwegians  to  recognise  the  Danidi 
kings  as  their  sovereigns  '  for  ever.'  In  his  reign  the  Reformation 
was  established  throughout  the  united  kingdoms,  and  a  code  of  laws^ 
entitied  the  'Recess  of  Kolding,'  Was  promulgated.  The  struggles 
arising  out  of  his  partition  of  the  greater  part  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  between  his  brothen^  became  a  source  of  much  subsequent 
misdiief  to  Denmark,  and  was  not  terminated  until  1773,  when  the 
alienated  territory  was  recovered  by  the  cession  of  Oldenburg  and 
Delmenhorst  to  its  theu  possessor,  the  grand-duke  of  Russia.  In 
the  17th  century  Sweden  wrested  from  Denmark  the  provinces  of 
Jempteland  and  Herjedalen,  together  with  the  islands  of  Oottiand 
and  Oesel,  the  extensive  districts  of  Schonen,  Hal  land,  Blekingen, 
and  B&hu&  In  1660  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  acknowledgad 
HVederick  and  his  successors  as  absolute  sovereigns  of  Denmark,  in 
solemn  diet  at  Copenhagen ;  and  they  confirmed  the  surrender  of 
their  rights  by  presenting  him  with  the  '  Arfve-Enevolds-Regierungs- 
Akt.'  This  gave  occasion  to  the  promulgation  of  his  '  Konge-Lov,' 
in  1665;  the  fundamental  law  of  settlement  whioh  prevailed  in 
Denmark  until  oUr  own  day.  In  1720  Sweden  ceded  the  right  of 
receiving  the  Sound  dues  to  the  Danes,  and  the  long-disputed  claim 
of  Denmark  to  the  soveroignty  of  Schleswig  vtras  fully  recognised. 
The  subsequent  bundled  years  were  a  period  of  continued  tranquil lity> 
during  which  the  state  rose,  and  enjoyed  prosperity :  the  happiest 
finiits  of  this  interval  of  peace  were,  the  abolition  of  servitude 
among  the  peasantry,  begun  by  Christian  the  Seventh  in  1767,  the 
extinction  of  the  negro  slave  trade,  and  the  establishment  of  greater 
liberty  of  the  press.  During  the  wsrs  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Denmatk  observed  a  strict  neutrality ;  but  in  contesting  the  right  oc 
searoh  as  to  her  meroantile  shipping,  insisted  upon  by  England, 
which  led  her  into  a  defensive  alliance  with  Rusma,  Prussia,  and 
Sweden,  she  brought  upon  herself  the  loss  of  her  Eaat  and  West 
India  colonies,  and  suffered  severoly  in  the  naval  fight  off  Copenhagen 
in  1801.  The  treaty  which  ensued  restored  those  colonies  to  her. 
The  peace  of  Tilsi^  in  1807,  in  whibh  thero  were  secret  articles 
stipulating  that  the  whole  Danish  navy  should  be  delivered  over  to 
the  French  emperor,  occasioned  however  a  fh»h  mpturo  with 
England,  which  commenced  with  the  appearance  of  a  formidable 
force  under  Earl  Cathcart  and  Lord  Qambier  on  the  coast  of  Stteland, 
and  was  carried  to  open  hostilities  upon  the  rofuMl  of  the  Danish 
government  to  surrender  their  fieet,  consisting  of  fifteen  ships  of 
the  line,  fourteen  frigates,  and  three  brigs,  as  well  as  their  timber  and 
the  navnl  stores  thcta  in  the  yards  and  anenal  of  Copenhagen.    Upon 
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thia  refunlt  Lord  Oambisr  bombarded  the  Danish  metropoUa,  fiY>m 
the  2od  to  the  6th  of  September,  forced  it  to  capitulate  after  a 
oonaiderable  part  of  the  town  bad  beeu  burat>  and  carried  away  the 
fleet  to  £ngland.  In  November  following  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  was  issued  by  the  English  government,  and  Denmark  was  again 
■tripped  of  her  colonial  possessions,  and  not  only  lost  the  islands  of 
Anholt  and  Heligoland,  but  the  whole  of  her  foreign  commerce.  By 
the  treaty  of  Kiel  on  the  lith  of  January,  1814,  Denmark  accepted 
Pomerania  in  exchange  for  Norway.  This  province  was  in  1815 
eeded  by  her  to  Prussia,  in  consideration  of  her  receiving  the  duchy 
of  Lauenburg  and  a  large  sum  of  money.  In  making  peace  with 
England,  she  recovered  her  colonial  dominions,  but  with  the  loss  of 
her  fleet  and  tiie  island  of  Heligoland.  In  1845  Denmark  sold  her 
East  Indian  and  African  colonies  to  England. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  recent  domestic  history  of 
Denmark  is  the  protracted  struggle  between  the  duchie<i  of  Schleswig 
•fid  Holstein  and  the  Danish  government  A  difference  of  long* 
standing  between  Denmark  and  the  duchies  respecting  the  succession 
to  the  crown,  which  was  settled  on  somewhat  different  principles  by 
the  laws  of  the  two  countries,  had  been  increasing  in  intensity  as 
it  became  more  certain  that  the  reigning  family  would  be  soon  left 
without  a  direct  male  heir.  In  the  excitement  following  the 
great  revolutionary  outbreak  of  1848,  the  duchies  resolved  to  resort 
to  arms;  and  at  onee  making  the  quarrel  one  of  races,  they 
appealed  to  their  Qerman  brethren  for  assistance,  in  order  to  secure 
a  separation  from  Denmark.  Prussia  sent  an  armv  to  aid  the 
duchies,  but  Denmark  put  forth  all  her  resources,  and  the  struggle 
continued  for  a  long  time  with  yarjring  success.  Austria  at  length  pre- 
pared to  support  Denmark,  and  Prussia  eventually  withdrew  her  forcea 

The  duchies,  though  forsaken  by  their  allies,  continued  to  offer 
the  most  determined  resistance,  but  eventually  Austria  and  Prussia 
fteppeditt  as  mediating  powers,  and  as  they  were  prepared  to  enforce 
their  arbitration  by  sending  troops  to  occupy  some  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  country,  the  duchies  were  compelled  to  submit^  and  the 
authority  of  the  king  of  Denmark  attain  became  paramount.  The 
future  relations  of  the  dnehie*  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  and  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark  were  finally  settled  by  a  decree  dated 
Januaiy  88th,  1853.  The  question  of  the  succession  to  the  Danish 
throne  had  been  referred  to  a  convention  of  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
priMoipal  powers  of  northern  and  western  Europe.  The  treaty,  as 
eventually  agreed  upon  and  signed  by  the  representatives  of  England, 
France,  Russia,  Austria*  Prussia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  set 
•side  ihe  line  of  Augustenburg,  and  settled  the  succession  to  the 
erown  of  Denmark  upon  Prince  Ohristian,  of  the  Sonderburg-Olucka- 
burg  line,  and  his  male-heirs.  The  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy, 
though  its  desirableness  was  fully  recognised,  was  not  however,  as  it 
sometimes  stated,  formally  guaranteed  by  this  tr^ty.    [3$$  SoF.] 

DENN7.    [SriRUifasHiRB.] 

DENT.      [YORKBHIBB.] 

DEOOH  U 'R,  a  distinct  in  the  pvofinee  of  Qundwana,  forming  pari 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Riga  of  Nagpore,  and  lying  principally  between 
81  "*  and  22**  N.  lat.  It  is  separated  into  two  divisions,  designtvted  Deoghur 
above  the  Qhauts  and  Deoghur  below  the  Ghauts.  The  division  above 
the  Ghauts  is  an  elevated  tract  of  country,  having  the  valley  of  the 
Nerbudda  to  the  north  and  the  plains  of  Nagpore  to  the  south.  Its 
surface  is  undulating,  bills  and  dales  occurring  in  regular  sueoession ; 
the  general  direction  of  the  hills  is  east  and  west  The  division  below 
the  Qhauts  lies  to  the  south ;  it  is  crossed  by  several  ranges  of  hills 
branching  off  from  the  Yindhyan  chain.  lu  the  time  of  Aurengsebe 
this  country  was  in  a  very  wild  and  unsettled  condition ;  the  r^ja  was 
little  more  than  the  nominal  head  of  numerous  petty  chiefs,  and  Wiis 
tributary  to  the  throne  of  Delhi  Shortly  after  that  time  the  Bhoonsla 
family  obtained  the  chief  power  in  this  part  of  India,  and  Deoghur 
became  the  central  part  of  their  dominions.  The  title  of  raja,  with  a 
■mall  part  of  the  revenue,  was  still  allowed  to  the  GKiond  priuoes ;  and 
the  show  of  sovereignty,  but  without  any  of  its  power,  is  still  given  to 
the  ancient  royal  family.  J>eoifkur,  the  capital,  is  in  81"  48'  N.  lat, 
78"  86'  E.  long.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  tome  consequence,  but 
has  long  since  fallen  into  decay. 

DEOGHU'R,  or  BAIDYANA'TH,  a  place  of  groat  sanctity  in  the 
district  of  Birbhoom,  in  the  north-western  extremity  of  Bengal,  in 
24**  82'  N.  lat,  Se*"  40'  E.  long.  At  a  particular  season  of  the  year, 
pilgrims  of  all  ages,  both  male  and  female,  resort  to  this  plaoe  with 
small  bottles  filled  with  water  from  the  Gangetf,  to  be  poured  over 
the  prinoipal  idol  of  the  temple  which  they  are  about  to  visit  Some 
of  the  pilgrims  take  with  them  a  larger  stock  of  the  sacred  water  than 
they  require  to  satisfy  their  own  devotional  feelings :  this  surplus  is 
made  a  subject  of  traffic. 

DEPTFORD.    [G&isvwiOH.] 

DEPWADE,  Norfolk,  a  hundred  in  the  eastern  division  of  the 
county,  which  has  been  oonstituted  with  adjoining  parishes  a  Poor- 
Law  Union.  Depwade  hundred  is  bounded  N.  by  the  hundred  of 
Hombleyard,  E.  by  the  hundred  of  Loddou,  S.  by  the  hundreds  of 
Sarsham  and  Diss,  and  W.  by  the  hundred  of  Shropham.  Depwade 
Poor-Lavr  Union,  the  boimdaries  of  which  aro  much  mora  extended 
than  those  of  the  hundred,  contains  48  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  68,883  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  26,082. 

DfiRA*QHAZE-KHAN.    [Uinddstam— XoAojvl] 


DERA-ISHMAGL-KHAN.    [Dajuv.] 

DERBEND,  the  ancient  ili^aiia,  a  fortified  town  in  the  Bttssian  p«|t 
of  Daghestan^  is  situated  on  the  western  s^iore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  near 
42"*  12'  N.  lat,  48**  25'  B.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  135  mUes  N.N.  W.  from 
Baku,  and  about  the  same  distance  S.S.E.  from  Kialiar,  at  the  head  of  the 
delta  of  the  Terek.  The  population  is  about  12,000.  A  branch  of  the 
Caucasus,  which  runs  eastward  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  terminates  about 
a  Uiile  from  its  shores,  forming  what  was  anciently  called  the  Albania 
or  Caspias  PyUs,  now  the  Pass  of  Derbend.  As  the  mountain  ridges 
in  no  other  place  come  so  close  to  the  sea  the  extremity  of  this  steep 
and  nearly  inacceiuible  ridge  offered  a  very  advantageous  point  for 
erecting  fortifications  to  comnumd  the  road  along  the  coast  The 
town  is  built  on  the  declivity  with  which  the  range  terminates,  and 
which  forms  a  parallelogram  about  15  miles  in  length,  but  only  400 
yar<ls  across.  The  walls  which  inclose  the  town  on  the  north  and 
south  are  oontinuous  to  tbe  b6&  There  are  two  laige  iron  gates  in 
these  walls  through  which  the  road  passes,  and  which  may  be  shut  at 
pleasure.  Hence  the  town  derives  its  name,  which  signifies  Hhe 
shutrup  gates : '  the  Turks  call  it  Demir  Kapu  (Iron  Gate).  The 
walls,  which  are  of  great  antiquity  and  very  strong,  are  built  of  hewn 
stones,  26  feet  high,  and  8  feet  thick.  They  are  strengthened  with 
round  and  square  towers.  To  the  west  of  the  town  is  the  citadel,  on 
a  more  elevated  eminence,  which  is  also  well  fortified.  Many  coarse 
stuffd  of  silk  and  wool  are  made  here.  Its  oommeroe  by  the  Caspian 
Sea  ia  not  considerable,  the  harbour  being  so  shallow  that  only  boats 
can  land,  and  vessels  remain  at  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  The  town  is  very  ancient  The  first  Darius  is  said  to  have 
fortified  the  pass  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Scythians  or  Slaves. 
The  present  walls  probably  formed  part  of  the  fortifications  erected 
by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  as  a  bulwark  of  his  kingdom  in  this  direc- 
tion. Derbend  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Arabians,  and  their  chiefii 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  enterprise  are  said  to  have  been  buried  in 
the  sepulchral  mounds  which  are  seen  to  the  north  of  the  town.  The 
Russians  fi{-st  took  it  from  the  Persians  in  1722,  but  reatored  it  in 
1735.    They  took  it  a  second  time  in  1795,  and  have  kept  it  since. 

DERBY,  the  county  town  of  Derbyshire,  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  hundred 
of  Morleston  and  Litchurch,  is  situated  in  a  wide  and  fertile  vale  on 
the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent,  in  52**  55'  N.  lat, 
V  28'  W.  long.,  distant  126  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and 
132  miles  by  the  North- Western  and  Midland  railways.  The  borough 
is  governed  by  12  aldermen  and  36  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ; 
and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  popula- 
tion of  the  borough  of  Derby  was  40,609  in  1851.  The  livings  are  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Derby  and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Derby  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  7  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  3329  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  43,690. 

Derby  is  supposed  to  have  risen  from  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
station  Derventio,  which  was  on  the  site  of  Little  Chester,  a  hamlet 
just  out  of  the  boundary  of  Uie  borough  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  There  appears  to  have  been  here  a  British  tovm  upon  the 
British  road,  the  liykneld,  or  Icknield-street  Coins  of  brass,  silver, 
and  gold,  with  antiquities  of  various  kinds,  have  been  found,  and  the 
foundations  of  buildings  are  still  sometimes  dicKJovered.  At  Little 
Chester  are  the  foundations  of  a  Roman  bridge  over  the  Derwent. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  Derby  was  called  Northworthige ;  the 
name  of  Deoraby  is  said  to  have  been  given  it  by  the  Danes,  by  whom 
it  had  been  captured.  The  town  was  recovered  from  the  Danes  by 
Ethelfleda,  countess  of  Mercia,  and  daughter  of  King  Alfred,  who 
took  the  castle  by  storm,  about  918.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  Danes, 
and  was  recovered  from  them  by  King  Edmund  I.  in  942.  In  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  D^rby  was  a  royal  borough.  The  town  of 
Derby  has  received  many  charters  from  different  sovereigns :  it  claims 
to  be  a  borough  by  prescription.  The  town  has  sent  burgesses  to 
Parliamept  since  the  26th  year  of  Edward  I. 

The  situation  of  Derby  is  very  pleasant,  being  surrounded  with  rich 
and  beautiful  scenery.  In  the  older  parts  of  the  town  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  winding.  Much  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
buildingd  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  of  late  yeanu  The 
dwelling-houses  are  mostly  built  of  red  brick,  the  public  buildings 
of  stone.  Derby  is  lighted  wiUi  gas ;  and  it  is  supplied  with  water 
from  the  Derwent  The  town-hall,  a  handsome  building  with  an 
Ionic  portico,  erected  in  1828,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  October  21s^ 
1841.  The  outside  and  centre  w^ls  were  preserved  and  retained  as 
part  of  the  new  town-hall,  in  the  plan  for  which  the  portico  wss 
omitted,  and  a  clock  and  bell-tower  placed  in  front  This  building  is 
used  for  all  municipal  and  judicial  purposes.  The  other  public 
building*  include  the  county  hall,  the  county  prison,  the  borough  jail, 
and  the  new  county  lunatic  asylum. 

Derby  has  some  fine  old  churches.  All-Sainta  or  All-Hallows 
church  IS  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  near  to  the  river :  the  body  of 
the  church,  a  Roman  Doric  edifice  by  Qibbs,  was  first  opened  for 
divme  servioe  in  1725 ;  the  tower,  erected  about  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  is  in  the  perpendicular  style  and  of  peculiar  beauty ;  its 
general  arrangeifLent  and  details  are  admirable.  This  tower,  whidi 
has  been  recently  restored,  is  178  feet  high,  and  its  situation  adds  to 
the  effect  of  its  elevation  and  its  fine  architecture.  8t  Alkmund's 
church,  rebuilt  in  1846,  is  a  handsome  and  comoiodioua  edifice  in  the 
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deoorated  style,  and  has  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  sormounted  with  a 
spire.  The  height  of  the  spire  from  the  ground  is  207  feet.  St. 
Michaers  church  is  another  gothio  building  with  an  embattled  square 
tower ;  the  date  of  erection  is  uncertain.  St.  Werbuigh's  chiirch  has 
frequently  suffered  from  its  nearness  to  the  brook :  floods  having 
sapped  the  foundation,  in  1601  the  tower  fell;  it  was  rebuilt  on  the 
east  side  for  greater  security,  but  in  1698  the  church  itself  fell.  St. 
John's  church  is  an  elegant  building  of  mixed  gothic  styles.  The 
Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  PrimitiTe  Methodists,  New  Con- 
nexion Methodists,  Baptists,  Oeneral  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians 
have  places  of  worship.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  fine  cathedral 
church,  erected  about  twelve  years  ago.  This  building,  which  is  in 
the  decorated  style,  is  127  feet  long,  and  45  feet  wide ;  the  nave  is 
80  feet  long,  the  chancel  27  feet  by  20  feet ;  the  tower  is  117  feet  high« 

The  Free  Qrammar  school  in  Derby,  originally  founded  in  1162,  has 
an  income  from  endowment  of  832.  6t.  Sd.  a  year,  and  an  interest  in  ten 
exhibitions  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  1853  was  53.  There  are  several  National,  Diocesan,  British,  and 
Infant  schools.  The  Philosophical  Society,  established  by  Dr.  Darwin 
in  1783,  has  a  good  library,  with  apparatus,  a  museum,  &c.  The 
Athenoeum,  the  Town  and  County  Museum,  the  Town  and  County 
Library,  the  News  Room,  the  Mechanics  Institution,  the  Mechanics 
Hall,  the  Temperance  Hall,  the  Savings  Bank — sufficiently  indicate 
by  their  names  their  several  purposes.  The  Arboretum  is  a  piece  of 
ground  of  about  16  acres  in  extent,  well  laid  out  and  arranged  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  so  as  to  combine  instruction  with  recreation,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  at  laige.  The  original  arboretum,  a  piece 
of  gi'ound  about  11  acres  in  extent,  carefully  arranged  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Loudon,  was  given  to  the  town  by  Joseph  Strutt,  Esq. ;  an  adjacent 
portion  of  about  5  acres  has  since  been  purchased  and  laid  out  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  The  Derbyshire  General  Infirmary,  opened  in  1810,  has 
accommodation  for  80  patients,  exclusive  of  the  fever-wards,  for 
which  a  new  wing  was  lately  added :  a  dispensary,  ladies'  charity, 
several  sets  of  almshouses,  and  numerous  other  charities  are  in  the 
town.  There  are  a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  a  wooden  bridge,  and  a 
towing-bridge  over  the  Derwent,  and  three  stone  bridges  crossing  the 
Markeaton  brook,  which  flows  through  the  town  into  the  Derwent. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  porcelain, 
jewellery,  and  ornamental  articles  made  of  the  various  kinds  of  spar 
found  in  the  county,  red  and  white  lead,  lead-pipe,  sheet-lead,  cast- 
iron,  ribbed  stockings,  and  bobbin-net  and  other  lace.  Silk-hosiery 
is  extensively  made.  In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  the  art  of 
spinning  or  *  throwing'  silk,  which  had  been  exclusively  possessed  by 
the  Italians,  was  introduced  into  Derby  by  a  Mr.  Crotchet,  who  did 
not  succeed  in  business.  In  1717  Mr.  John  Lombe,  who  had  obtained 
access  to  the  machinery  of  the  silk-throwsters  of  Piedmont  in  Italy, 
agreed  with  the  corporation  of  Derby  to  rent  an  island  in  the  river 
Derwent,  500  feet  long  and  52  feet  wide.  Here  he  erected  at  a  cost  of 
80,0002.  an  immense  silk-milk.  This  building  has  since  become  the 
property  of  the  corporation,  the  lease  having  expired.  In  1718  Lombe 
took  out  a  patent,  and  was  proceeding  successfully  in  his  business  when 
he  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  WUliam,  and  afterwards 
by  his  cousin,  Sir  Thomas  Lombe.  The  whole  machinery  of  the 
mill,  which  was  very  extensive,  was  moved  by  one  water-wheeL  Many 
throwing-mills  have  since  been  erected  at  Derby,  and  this  branch  of 
industry  may  be  regarded  as  the  staple  of  the  town.  The  spars  of 
the  county,  especially  Uie  fluor-spar,  or  'blue  John,'  are  wrought  into 
vases  and  other  ornaments;  and  the  black  marble  of  Ashford  is 
wrought  into  vases,  columns,  chimney-pieces,  &c. 

The  assizes  for  the  county  are  held  at  Derby,  also  the  Epiphany, 
Midsummer,  and  Michaelmas  sessions ;  the  Easter  sessions  are  h^d 
at  Chesterfield.  A  county  court  is  held  in  Derby.  Borough  and  petty 
sessions  are  held.  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  are  market-days ; 
the  principal  market  is  on  Friday.  A  cattle-market  is  held  once  a 
week  on  Tuesday.  There  are  nine  fairs  in  the  year  for  cattle,  cheese, 
pedlery,  &o.,  which  are  well  attended. 

The  river  Derwent  was  several  years  since  rendered  navigable  from 
the  town  of  Derby  to  its  junction  with  the  Trent,  but  since  the 
opening  of  the  Derby  Canal  the  navigation  has  been  disused.  The 
Derby  Canal  branches  from  the  Trent  and  Mersey  (or  Grand  Trunk) 
Canal  at  Swarkeston,  a  few  miles  south  of  Derby,  runs  northward, 
and  intersects  the  Derwent  at  Derby,  a  towing-bridge  being  thrown 
across  that  river.  From  Derby  the  course  of  the  canal  is  eastward 
until  it  joins  the  Erewash  Canal  at  Sandiacre.  Over  the  Markeaton 
Brook,  which  runs  through  Derby,  the  canal  is  carried  in  a  cast-iron 
trough  or  aqueduct.  From  Derby  a  short  branch  of  this  canal  extends 
to  Little  Eaton,  three  or  four  miles  north  of  Derby,  with  two  arms  to 
the  quarries  on  Little  Eaton  common.  Derby  is  favourably  situated 
with  respect  to  railway  communication  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  railway  station  at  Derby  is  very  extensive  in  its  arrangements, 
and  serves  to  accommodate  several  lines  which  meet  here  in 
connection  with  the  Midland  railway. 

There  were  formerly  four  religious  houses  at  or  close  to  Derby :  an 
abbey  (St.  Helen's)  of  Augustine  canons,  a  nunnery  of  Benedictines, 
and  houses  of  Dominicans  and  Cluniacs.  St.  Helen's  abbey  was 
founded  by  Robert  de  Ferrariis,  or  De  Ferrers,  second  Earl  Ferrers. 
This  abbey  appears  to  have  been  first  established  in  Derby  town, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  a  site  about  a  mile  north  of  Derby,  where 


there  has  since  arisen  the  village  of  Darley  or  Darl^  Abbey.  Thero 
was  here  an  hospital  for  leprous  persons.  In  the  vicinity  of  Derby, 
on  the  Nottingham  road,  is  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy ;  the 
buildings,  which  are  in  Uie  gothic  style,  are  extensive,  and  present 
a  pleasing  appearance. 

(Hutton,  History  of  Derby ;  Glover,  HUiory  of  Veri^;  Land  We 
Live  In  J  vol  iiL ;  Parliamentary  Papers;  Communieation  from  Derby.) 

DERBYSHIRE,  a  midland  county  of  England,  bounded  N.E.  by 
Yorkshire,  frt>m  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  rivers  Derwent^ 
Rother,  and  Sheaf;  N.W.  by  Cheshire,  frt>m  which  it  is  in  this 
quarter  separated  by  the  river  Etherow ;  W.  by  Cheshire,  from  which 
it  is  here  separated  by  the  river  Goyt,  and  by  Staffordshire,  which 
latter  county  bounds  it  also  on  the  S.W ;  S.K  by  Leicestershire,  from 
which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Trent;  and  E.  by  Nottingham- 
shire, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Erewash.  Its  form  is 
irregular ;  the  greatest  length  is  from  north  to  south,  56  miles ;  th« 
greatest  breadth  is  from  east  to  west,  34  miles.  The  area  of  the 
county  is  1030  square  miles.  The  population  in  1851  was  296,084. 
The  county  is  comprehended  between  52**  41'  and  53^  80'  N.  lat., 
1^  10'  and  2*  4'  W.  long.  Besides  the  main  part  of  the  county 
bounded  and  situated  as  above,  there  is  a  small  detached  portion  near 
the  southern  extremity  inclosed  between  the  counties  of  Warwick, 
Leicester,  and  Stafford.  It  contains  the  villages  and  parishes  of 
Measham,  Stretton-in-the-Fields,  and  Wilsley,  and  the  village  and 
chapelry  of  Chilcote. 

Surface,  Hydrography^  and  Oommunieaiions. — The  southern  and 
south-eastern  parts  may  be  considered  as  on  the  whole  flat,  yet  they 
have  an  easy  ascent  towards  the  north-western  portion,  which  com- 
prehends one  of  the  most  elevated  and  rugged  districts  in  England. 
This  part  (which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Peak)  is 
occupied  by  a  part  of  that  range  of  highlands  which  some  geographers 
have  designated  the  Pennine  chain,  which  separates  the  waters  that 
flow  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  from  those  on  the 
western  side.  This  chain  of  mountains  enters  the  county  at  or  near 
its  northern  extremity,  and  the  principal  ridge  runs  in  an  irregular 
line  south-south-west  till  it  enters  Staffordshire  a  few  miles  south-west 
of  Buxton.  Along  this  ridge  are  the  following  heights : — Dane  Head 
Stones,  539  feet  high ;  Blakelow  Stones,  which  Farey  considers  to  be 
the  highest  point  of  the  ridge  and  of  the  coimty  generally ;  Kinder- 
scout,  which  Farey  states  to  be  1800  feet  high ;  and  the  northem^and 
middle  peaks  of  Axe-Edge  Hill,  the  southern  peak  being  in  Stafford- 
shire. The  northern  or  great  summit  of  Axe-Edge  Hill  is  1751  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lord's  Seat»  to  the  east  of  the  principal 
ridge  .of  the  Pennine  chain,  is  above  1700  feet  high.  This  ridge 
divides  the  basin  of  the  Mersey  from  that  of  the  Trent,  one  of  that 
laige  system  of  rivers  which  has  the  Humber  for  its  sestuary.  From 
this  the  principal  ridge  of  the  chain,  lateral  ridges  proceed,  one  of 
'^hioh,  branching  from  the  principal  ridge  near  Axe-Bklge  Hill  and 
running  south-east,  separates  the  basin  of  the  Derwent  from  that  of 
the  Dove.  The  ridge  which  forms  the  eastern  boimdary  of  the  basin 
of  the  Derwent,  and  which  extends  in  a  winding  course  about  sixty- 
seven  miles,  does  not  wholly  belong  to  Derbyshire.  It  branches  off 
from  the  Pennine  chain,  in  Yorkshire,  and  approaching  the  border  of 
that  county  towards  Derbyshire,  runs  along  the  boimdary,  then  enters 
Derbyshire,  and  proceeds  in  a  south-eastern  direction  across  the  east 
moors  of  the  county  into  Nottinghamshire.  In  this  ridge  is  the  hill 
called  Ox  Stones,  1377  feet  high,  between  Sheffield  (Yorkshire)  and 
Hathersage.  Alport  or  Orpit  Hill,  south-east  of  Wirksworth,  is  980 
feet  high. 

The  whole  district  of  the  Derbyshire  highlands  called  the  High 
Peak  is  an  elevated  area,  rising  at  intervals  into  a  succession  of  lofty 
hills,  intersected  by  numerous  narrow  valleys.  The  hills  are  mostly 
bleak  and  barren,  or  covered  with  a  thin  mossy  verdure  intermingled 
with  gray  rock.  Some  of  the  peak-hilU  rise  to  a  great  height :  Ashop 
Moor  is  stated  to  be  1880  feet  and  the  peak  2000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  valleys  are  frequently  richly  wooded  and  of  great 
picturesque  beauty.  The  broadest  and  the  deepest  vallevs  are  in  th« 
higher  parts  of  the  Peak.  The  picturesque  beauty  of  the  valleys  is 
increased  by  the  frequently  precipitous  character  of  the  hills  or  rocks 
which  bound  them.  Matlock  High  Tor  and  other  rooks  in  Matlock 
Dale,  and  the  rocks  which  skirt  some  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Dove, 
are  of  this  precipitous  character.  In  the  smaller  and  narrower  dales 
the  projections  of  one  side  have  frequently  corresponding  recesses  on 
the  other. 

The  rivers  of  Derbyshire  rise  mostly  in  the  north-western  and  more 
elevated  part  of  the  county,  and  have  a  course  towards  the  south  or 
south-east.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Derwent  and  its  principal 
affluent  the  Wye,  with  the  Dove,  which  is  the  boimdary  river  of 
Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  and  those  of  its  tributaries  which  belong 
to  the  latter  county.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  about  Chester- 
field, which  is  separated  from  the  other  parts  by  the  ridge  of  highland 
which  bounds  on  the  east  side  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  the  direction 
of  the  stream  that  drains  it  (the  Rother)  is  north-east  In  the  extreme 
north-west  there  are  a  few  streams  that  flow  westward  into  the  Etherow 
or  Goyt,  and  so  into  the  Mersey. 

The  Derwent  rises  in  a  place  called  '  the  Trough,'  on  the  bordem 
of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  where  the  principal  ridge  of  the  Pennine 
chain  enters  the  latter  county,  and  has  a  south-south-easterly  course^ 
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In  its  progreaa  the  Derwent  receivos  on  the  rij^t  bank  the  Westend 
River,  the  Ashop,  and  the  Noe  :  on  the  left  bank  it  is  joined  by  the 
river  Wye,  and  the  brooks  Burbage  and  Barbrook.  The  Wye  rises 
near  the  Axe  Edge  Hill  in  the  principal  ridge  of  the  Pennine  chain,* 
and  flows  to  the  south-east  through  Miller^s  Dale  and  Monsal  Dale, 
and  past  the  town  of  BakeweU  into  the  Derwent :  its  whole  course 
is  more  than  20  miles.  From  the  junction  of  the  Wye  the  Derwent 
continues  to  flo|7  in  a  south-south-easterly  direction  to  Derby,  and 
receives  on  the  left  bank  the  river  Amber,  and  on  the  right  bank  the 
Eccleabum.  Below  Derby  the  Derwent  runs  south-east  with  a  sinuous 
ooune  of  about  12  miles  into  the  Trent^  Its  whole  course  is  about 
60  to  65  miles.  The  scenery  of  the  Derwent  is  very  varied  and 
frequently  very  beautiful  The  banks  are  often  luxuriantly  wooded, 
but  in  some  places  they  rise  into  bare  precipitous  rocks,  while  Uie 
stream  itself  at  times  flows  in  a  smooth  still  current,  and  at  others 
forces  its  way  impetuously  orer  a  rugged  rocky  bed.  The  courBo  of 
the  Wye  is  generally  through  narrow  dells  with  precipitous  sides  : 
it  receives  a  small  tributary,  the  Lathkill,  just  before  it  fiaUs  into  the 
Derwent. 

The  Dove  rises  on  the  border  of  Stafibrdshire  and  Derbyshire,  in 
the  slope  of  the  Axe  Edge  Hill,  and  is  throughout  its  course  the 
boundary  between  the  counties.  Its  course  is  nearly  south,  with  but 
little  variation  eastward  for  about  20  miles,  to  Hanging  Bridge  by 
Ashbourne,  near  which  it  receives  a  stream  which  comes  from  the 
village  of  Parwick,  and  the  Schoo,  which  rises  near  Wirksworth, 
and  flows  by  Ashbourne  into  the  Dove,  after  a  course  of  about 
10  miles.  The  Dove,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and  especially 
aloDg  the  famous  Dove  Dale,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  English 
streams.  In  parts  the  miogling  of  gi^ceful  foliage  with  the  pic- 
turesque rocks  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  bed  of  Uie  river,  and  the 
clear  sparkling  water  with  its  brilliant  reflections  produce  a  richness 
and  beauty  of  effect  which,  in  its  way,  can  scarcely  be  surpassed. 
After  receiving  the  Schoo,  the  Dove  is  joined  by  the  Chumet,  its 
largest  Staffordshire  tributary,  and  by  several  minor  streams,  and 
falls  into  the  Trent  just  below  Burton.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Dove  may  be  estimated  at  45  miles.  The  waters  of  this  river  have 
a  clear  blue  tint,  deepening  through  various  shades  to  a  dark  purple. 
It  frequently  overflows  its  banks  in  the  spring ;  and  the  fertilising 
efl'ect  of  these  floods  has  given  rise  to  the  distich — 

**  In  April,  Dove's  flood 
Is  worth  a  king's  good." 
Sometimes,  howsTer,  the  waters  rise  with  such  rapidity  and  violence 
as  to  be  very  destenictive. 

The  Erewa*k  rises  in  Nottinghamshire,  near  the  village  of  Kirkby, 
and  flowing  west-south-west  for  about  three  miles  reaches  the  border 
of  Derbyshire,  and  then  flows,  first  south-west  and  then  south  by 
east  along  the  boundary  of  the  two  counties  into  the  Trent.  Its 
whole  course  is  about  20  miles.  The  Mease  rises  in  Leicestershire, 
near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  and  flows  first  south-south-west,  then  west, 
and  then  north-north-west  into  the  Trent.  Its  course,  which  is  about 
20  miles,  is  for  a  short  distance  in  the  detached  portion  of  Derbyshire, 
partly  on  the  border  of  the  coimty,  and  partly  beyond  the  bonier  in 
the  counties  of  Leicester  and  Stafford. 

The  Trent  crosses  Derbyshire  in  a  direction  nearly  north-east.  It 
touches  the  border  five  or  six  miles  north-east  of  Lichfield,  just  at 
the  point  where  the  Mease  falls  into  it,  and  flows  about  10  miles 
nearly  north,  along  the  border  of  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire,  past 
BurtoQ-upon-Trent,  in  Staffordshire,  near  which,  after  receiving  the 
Dove,  it  quits  the  border  and  runs  nearly  due  east  through  Derby- 
shire for  about  11  miles  to  the  border  of  Leicestershire.  It  then 
turns  east-north-east  and  runs  for  about  10  miles  along  the  border, 
separating  Derbyshire  from  Leicestershire  and  Kottinghamshire,  till 
it  receives  the  Erewash,  after  which  it  quits  Derbyshire  altogether. 
The  Derwent  falls  into  it  about  5  miles  above  the  junction  of  the 
Erewash.  About  31  miles  of  the  course  of  the  Trent  are  thus  upon 
or  witiun  tibe  Derbyshire  border.  The  Trent  is  navigable  from 
Burton-upon-Trent,  but  in  1805  the  navigation  was  given  up  bv 
agreement  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal, 
whi(^  runs  by  its  side,  and  the  navigation  of  the  river  now  commences 
at  the  junction  of  the  Derwent. 

The  Ooyt  rises  near  Axe  Edge,  and  flows  north-north-west  along 
the  border  of  Derbyshire  and  Cheshire,  about  li  miles,  till  its 
junction  with  the  E there w,  which  has  a  south-west  course  of  about 
15  or  16  miles  chiefly  on  the  border  of  the  same  counties.  The 
springs  of  the  Etherow  are  in  Yorkshire  and  Cheshire.  The  imited 
stream  of  these  two  rivers  flows  into  the  Mersey  at  Stockport  They 
receive  many  small  streams  from  the  adjacent  part  (the  High  Peak) 
of  Derbyshire.  The  Rather  rises  in  the  East  Moor,  a  mile  or  two 
east  of  Cbatsworth  Park,  and  flows  eastward  about  8  miles  to  Chester- 
field, where  it  turns  to  the  north-east  and  flows  into  Yorkshire. 
About  23  miles  of  its  course  belong  to  Derbvshire.  It  joins  the  Don 
at  Rotherham  in  Yorkshire.  The  DawUy  (10  miles  long)  is  its  only 
Derbyshire  tributary  that  requires  notice.  This  rises  on  the  Notting- 
hamshire border  and  flows  north  past  Bolsover.  The  Sheaf,  which  joins 
the  Don  at  Sheffield,  the  Wallin,  the  Poulter,  and  the  Ryton,  whose 
waters  flow  directly  or  ultimately  into  the  Idle,  rise  in  Derbvshire. 

Derbyshire  has  several  canals  and  railroads.  The  canals  are — 1, 
Orand  Trtink,  or  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal ;  2,  the  Erewash  Canal; 
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8,  the  Derby  Canal ;  4,  the  Cromford  Canal ;  5,  the  Nutbrook  Canal ; 
and  6,  the  Chesterfield  Canal.  The  Peak  Forest  and  the  Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch  Canals  have  a  small  portion  of  their  extent  just  within  the 
county,  but  rather  belong,  the  former  to  Cheshire  and  the  latter  to 
Leicestershire.    We  shall  not  therefore  notice  them  here. 

The  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal ,  belongs  to  Derbyshire  from  its 
commencement  in  the  river  Trent,  at  Wilden  FenT*  (at  the  junction 
of  the  Derwent),  to  Monk's  Bridge,  where  the  canal  is  carried  for  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  over  the  flat  meadows  of  the  Dove  valley  on  an 
embankment  13  feet  high,  with  aqueduct  bridges  over  the  Dove  and 
one  or  two  other  streams,  containing  23  arches  of  from  12  to  15  feet 
span :  12  of  these  arches  are  over  the  main  branch  of  the  Dove. 
This  canal  was  b^gun  in  1766,  and  its  whole  extent  is  93  miles.  It 
extends  through  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Cheshire. 

The  Erewash  Canal  commences  in  the  Trent,  midway  between  the 
junction  of  the  Derwent  and  that  of  the  Erewash  River,  and  runs 
northward  along  the  valley  of  the  Erewash,  first  on  the  west  and 
then  on  the  east  side  of  that  river,  and  terminates  in  the  Cromford 
Canal  at  Langley  Bridge;  that  part  of  its  course  which  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Erewash  belongs  to  Nottinghamshire.  Its  whole 
length  is  nearly  11  miles.  It  has  aqueduct  arches  over  the  Nut 
Brook  and  the  Erewash  River. 

The  Derby  Canal  is  described  under  the  town  of  Dkbbt. 

The  Cromford  Canal  commences  in  the  Erewash  Canal  at  Langley 
Bridge,  and  runs  northward  to  the  Codnor  Park  Iron- Works,  following 
the  valley  of  the  Erewash,  and  having  the  first  part  of  its  course  on 
the  east  side  of  that  river  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  the  latter  part 
on  the  west  side  in  Derbyshire.  From  Codnor  it  sends  off  a  branch, 
two  miles  and  a  half  or  three  miles  long,  along  the  valley  of  Uie 
Erewash,  on  the  right  or  Derbyshire  side  of  that  river,  to  the  village 
of  Pinxton,  while  the  main  line  of  the  canal  turns  westward  to  the 
valley  of  the  Derwent,  crossing  the  river  Amber  in  its  way;  it 
then  turns  to  the  north-west,  and  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Derwent,  first  on  the  left  and  then  on  the  right  side  of  that 
river,  to  Cromford  Bridge,  where  it  terminates:  the  length  of 
the  canal  is  nearly  15  miles.  Between  the  valley  of  the  Erewash 
and  that  of  the  Derwent,  this  canal  is  carried  through  the  higher 
ground  by  a  tunnel  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  There  are 
three  aqueduct  bridges  on  the  line  of  this  canaL  One  is  over  the 
Erewash ;  one,  Bull  Bridge  aqueduct,  which  is  over  the  Amber,  is 
600  feet  long  and  50  feet  high :  the  third  aqueduct  is  over  the 
Derwent,  at  Wigwell,  and  is  600  feet  long  and  30  feet  high ;  the  span 
of  the  river  arch  is  80  feet  A  railway  from  Mansfield  communioates 
with  the  Pinxton  branch,  and  the  Cromford  and  High  Peak  railway 
communicates  with  the  main  line  of  the  canal  near  its  termination 
at  Cromford  Bridge.  ^ 

The  Nutbrook  Canal  commences  at  the  collieries  at  Shipley,  on 
the  right  of  the  road  from  Derby  to  Mansfield,  and  runs  nearly 
south  for  four  nules  and  a  half  into  the  Erewaili  CanaL  Several 
railways  lead  from  the  neighbouring  collieries  to  the  Nutbrook  Canal, 
the  conveyance  of  coal  being  its  chief  object 

The  Chesterfield  Canal  commences  in  the  tideway  of  the  Trent, 
below  Qainsborough,  and  has  the  greater  part  of  its  course  in 
Nottinghamshire,  and  a  small  part  in  Yorkshire.  It  enters  Derby- 
shire from  Yorkshire  near  the  village  of  Kilmarsh,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rother,  and  runs  southward  along  that  valley  to  Chesterfield. 
Its  whole  length  is  46  miles,  of  which  about  12  miles  are  in  Derby- 
shire. Many  railways  communicate  with  the  canal,  and  are  intended 
to  convey  coal  and  iron  from  the  collieries  and  iron-works. 

The  principal  mineral  railway  is  the  Cromford  and  High  Peak 
railway.  The  others  are  chiefly  private  property,  and  are  designed 
to  convey  the  produce  of  mines,  collieries,  and  iron-works  to  the 
various  canals.  The  Cromford  and  High  Pcuik  railway  commences  at 
the  Cromford  Canal,  near  its  termination  at  Cromford,  and  runs  in 
an  irregular  line  north-west  to  the  Peak  Forest  Canal,  which  it  joins 
at  Whaley  Bridge,  three  or  four  miles  west  of  Chapel-en-le-Frith.  It 
passes  near  Wirksworth  and  Buxton.  Its  length  is  nearly  3i  miles^ 
and  it  has  six  inclined  plsnes. 

The  passenger  railways  of  Derbyshire  are  chiefly  connected  with 
the  Midland  line,  which  has  its  great  central  station  at  Derby.  The 
west  branch  of  the  Midland  railway  enters  the  county  a  short  distance 
north  of  Burton,  and  proceeds  in  a  direction  generally  northward 
past  Derby  and  Chesterfield,  a  few  miles  beyond  which  it  enters 
Yorkshire;  its  length  within  Derbyshire  is  about  40  miles.  From 
Derby  a  branch  is  carried  eastward  to  meet  the  Nottingham  branch 
of  the  Midland  at  the  Long  Eaton  station ;  its  length  in  Derbyshire 
is  about  9  miles.  From  the  Ambergate  station  of  the  Midland 
railway  a  line  called  the  Manchester,  Matlock,  and  Midland  Junction 
is  carried  westward  through  Matlock  and  along  Darley  Dale  to 
Rowsley.  The  length  of  the  Matlock  line,  which  is  wholly  in  Derby- 
shire, is  114  miles.  The  North  Staffordshire  railway,  which  leaves 
the  Midland  at  Burton,  runs  along  the  border  of  Derbyshire  and 
occasionally  within  the  county,  but  it  belongs  more  properly  to 
Staffordshire.  A  short  branch  of  the  North  Staffordshire  railway 
leaves  the  main  line  at  Bocester,  and  runs  near  the  boundary  of 
Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire  to  the  town  of  Ashbourne^  about 
7  miles.  The  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  railway  skirts 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  couuty,  and  has  a  short  branch  to  Qlossop. 
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The  great  road  from  London  to  ManchesCer,  Carlisle,  and  Glasgow 
enters  Derbyshiie  at  CaTendish  Bridge,  oyer  the  Trent^  just  abore 
lis  junction  with  the  Derwent^  runs  north-west  through  Derby  s&d 
Ashbourne,  and  quits  the  county  at  H^ngiog  Bridge,  over  tiie  Dore. 
Two  other  rosds  to  Mandiester  branch  off  from  that  just  desoribed ; 
one  8%  Ashbonnw,  which  runs  north-north-west  through  Buxton,  and 
quits  the  county  at  Whaley  Bridge ;  another  at  Derby,  which  runs 
tiirongh  Ibtlock,  Bakewell,  and  Ch&pel-en4e-Frith.  Numerous  other 
important  roads  pass  through  the  county. 

Oeofoffp  tmd  Mineralogy, — ^That  part  of  Derbyshire  whieh  lies  south 
of  a  line  drawn  through  Ashbourne,  Duifield,  and  Sandiscre  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  ^e  red  marl  or  new  red-sandstone,  the  formatioa 
which  oYerspreads  so  large  a  portion  of  the  midland  oountiee.  There 
aro  a  few  spots  in  which  the  magnesian  limestone,  which  ordinarily 
underlies  it^  rises  to  the  surihoe ;  and  just  on  the  Leicestershire 
border,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  the  coal-measures  emerge  from 
beneath  it,  and  form  one  or  two  small  detached  ooal-llelds.  The 
strata  of  the  red  mari  present  considerable  Tariety :  among  them  are 
some  micaceous  gritstone  beds  producing  a  good  freestone;  other 
strata  are  not  concreted,  but  appear  as  sand,  rod,  white,  and  yellow ; 
others  aro  more  clayey,  and  from  them  bricks  and  tiles  aro  made. 
The  strata  of  the  red  marl  formation  aro  generally  horizontal  or 
nearly  so.  Beyeral  deposits  of  gypsum  aro  found  in  this  formation, 
and  aro  quarried  in  several  places,  as  at  Dariey  Abbey,  in  Uie  tongue 
of  land  formed  by  the  Derwent  and  the  Tront,  and  in  the  southern 
estromity  of  the  county.  The  gypsum  which  is  quite  white,  or  only 
fiuntly  strcAked  with  red,  is  used  by  the  potters  of  Staffordshiro  (as 
plaster  of  Paris)  for  their  moulds ;  some  fine  blocks  aro  selected  for 
the  tumers  of  alabaster  ornaments,  and  the  inferior  sort  is  used  by 
plasterers  for  ordinary  purposes  or  for  making  the  plaster  floors  often 
seen  in  this  county.  Bome  of  the  best  land  in  or  near  Derbyshiro  lies 
on  the  red  marl ;  in  general  however  it  \a  inclined  to  be  too  tenacious 
and  cold.  This  formation  also  occupies  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
county  at  its  eastern  extromity. 

The  newer  magnesian  or  conglomerate  limestone,  which  crops  out 
fiiDm  under  the  red  mari  of  Nottinghamshiro,  and  skirts  it  on  its 
western  border,  extends  into  the  eastern  part  of  Derbyshiro,  whero  it 
oc?uries  the  part  east  of  a  line  drawn  north  and  south  through 
Bobover.  The  general  colour  is  yellow,  of  various  shades,  from  a 
bright  gamboge  to  a  light  straw  colour  or  white.  Many  of  the  beds 
have  a  granular  texturo,  and  cannot  be  calcined ;  they  mive  generally 
passed  with  the  inhabitants  for  gritstone  rather  than  Hmestone.  This 
limestone  is  quarried  for  building,  also  for  flooring  and  staircases. 
Towards  the  Iwttom  of  the  series  aro  several  beds  of  compact  blue 
limestone,  imbedded  in  blue  clay,  and  abounding  with  shells.  This 
blue  limestone  yields  excelleut  lime :  it  is  quarried  at  Bolsover,  whero 
also  pipe-clay  is  obtained  :  the  pipe-clay  separates  the  limestone  beds. 
The  strata  of  the  magnesian  limestone  form  a  better  subsoil  for  arable 
than  for  grass  land. 

The  coal-measives  underlie  the  magnesian  limestone,  and  crop  out 
from  beneath  it  on  the  west^  These  coal-measures  form  a  portion  of 
that  important  coal-field  which  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the  west 
riding  of  Yorkshiro,  and  extends  into  Nottinghamshiro  and  Derby- 
shiro, being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  magnesian  limestone,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  red  marl.  The  strata  range  from  north  to  south, 
and  dip  to  the  east.  The  Derbyshiro  portion  of  this  coal-field  is  east 
of  a  line  drawn  firom  between  Hathersage  and  Sheffield  to  Little 
Baton  near  Derby.  Thero  aro  twenty  gritstone  beds,  some  of  them 
of  great  thickness,  and  numerous  strata  of  slate-clay,  as  shale,  bind, 
and  clunch :  some  of  the  shale-beds  contain  rounded  or  ovate  masses, 
and  even  thin  strata  of  argillaceous  ironstone,  with  impressions  of 
mussel  shells^  and  coaly  impressions  of  vegetables.  A  hard  aigiUaceous 
rock,  called  crowstone,  forms  in  some  places  the  floor  of  the  coal-beds. 
Every  variety  of  coal  seems  to  be  found  in  this  field,  hard  stone  coal, 
caanel,  neacock,  and  caking  coaL  The  beds  which  lie  between  the 
seams  of  coal  aro  worked  for  various  purposes.  The  woridngs  of  the 
ironstone  aro  generally  begun  at  tiie  surfkce,  and  pursued  until  they 
become  dangerous  from  the  loose  naturo  of  the  stratum  in  which  they 
lie :  the  ironstone  which  is  marked  with  Impressions  of  mussel  shells 
(called  the  mussel  band)  is  worked  as  an  ornamental  marble.  From 
the  gritstone-beds  aro  quarried  grindstones  for  cutlers :  ihe  binds, 
whero  they  aro  hard  and  black,  aro  used  as  black  chalk ;  others,  when 
decomposed,  make  good  brick  earth :  the  clunch  Is  sometimes  of  that 
kind  which  is  used  for  fire-bricks ;  whero  it  crops  out  to  the  surface 
it  becomes  soft  clay.  Potters'  clay  of  various  colours  and  quidities 
occurs  in  this  coal-field. 

Millstone-grit  and  shale  form  a  series  of  strata,  having  an  aggregate 
tiiickness  of  about  870  feet;  the  millstone-grit,  860  feet  thick, 
forming  the  upper  part»  and  the  shale  and  its  associated  rooks,  510 
feet,  the  lower  part  of  the  formation.  The  hills  formed  by  it  usually 
present  a  bold  escarpment,  crowned  by  rude  piles  of  crags,  exhibiting 
some  of  the  wildest  rock  scenery  of  the  district.  The  shale  occupies 
a  lower  district  between  this  and  the  carboniforous  limestone,  but  in 
this  lower  tract  are  occasional  insulated  mountains,  crowned  with  a 
cap  of  millstone-grit.  Kinderscout  is  one  of  these.  The  shale  con- 
tains some  alternating  beds  of  fine-grained  siliceous  grit  and  nodules 
of  ironstone ;  and  it  has  some  subjacent  and  apparently  local  beds  of 
shale  limestone,  which  afibrd  a  beautiful  black  marble. 


Otfboniforoua  or  mountain  limestone  oeoupies  the  tract  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  red  mari,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  milistotae-grit 
and  iriiale  just  described.  Then  aro  one  or  two  plaoss  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  whero  the  limestone  crops  out  On  the  aaatem  ade 
of  the  oounty  the  strata  dip  under  the  shale ;  but  on  the  western  side» 
by  a  great  flMilt^  the  lowest  bed  of  the  limestone  is  elevated  and 
brought  into  contact  on  the  same  level  with  the  shaleu  The  limestone 
is  divided  into  four  beds  by  thrse  intervening  beds  o€  toadstone.  In 
each  bed  of  this  Umostone  thfti  beds  of  clay  aro  found,  with  imbedded 
masses  of  toadstone,  and  various  oi^gaaio  romaina  The  lowest  bed, 
which  is  the  most  esteemed  by  the  lime-burners,  has  very  fow  dark 
coloured  strata;  but  in  the  three  Upper  beds  these  aro  moro  common, 
and  the  eeeond  bed  oontains  some  very  fine  Usdc  strata^  which  an 
quanied  as  htMk  marble^  The  upper  bed  is  also  quarried  as  marble^ 
and  oontaius  white  chert  or  china^tone,  which  is  extensively  used  in 
the  Btaffordshira  pottsriea.  The  baautiM  fluor  spar  called  *Blue 
John,'  from  which  vases  sad  other  ornaments  aro  madcy  Is  found  in  a 
mountain  of  limestoncw 

The  outcrop  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  forms  the  lead  district 
of  Derbyshire.  Numerous  veins  have  been  worked  in  it  chiefly  for 
lead ;  but  one  of  sine,  iron,  manganese,  and  copper  also  occur.  Lead 
oro  is  found  occasionally  in  the  toaditoae  which  intervenes  between 
the  limestone-beds,  but  commonly  the  veins  aro  cut  off  by  the  toadstone- 
beds.  The  veins  which  contain  lead  have  generally  a  direction  east 
and  west;  some  of  them  approach  the  perpendiccdar  (rake  vmns); 
othera  aro  neariy  horiaontal  (pipe  veins),  and  aro  rather  beds  of  spar 
and  oro,  lying  between  the  sti«ta  of  limestone,  and  in  most  cases 
connected  with  the  suriGMSe  by  a  rake  vein. 

The  limestone  strata  of  Derbyshiro  aro  subject  to  very  romarkable 
derangements  or  faults.  They  an  charactensed  also  by  numerous 
caverns  and  by  the  fluent  engulphment  of  the  stroams  by  subter- 
raneous courses  termed  swallow  holes.  The  caverns  appear  to  have 
been  excavated  wholly  or  diiefly  by  the  agency  of  water.  Thero  aro 
several  varieties  of  the  toadstone,  whi<m  sometimes  passes  into 
ordinary  basalt :  among  the  substances  inclosed  aro  the  quarts  crystals 
locally  termed  Derb2^hiro  diamonds. 

Of  the  limestone  caverns  the  moet  remarkable  is  that  now  generally 
known  as  '  Peak's  Hole^'  or  the  *  Devil's  Cave,'  near  Castleton.  it  is 
situated  at  the  extromity  of  a  deep  and  narrow  rooky  ehasm  in  the 
valley  in  which  Castleton  stands,  where  craggy  projections  hide  it 
from  the  tnveller  until  he  approaches  protty  near.  The  entrance  is 
a  tolerably  regular  arch  of  about  40  feet  hi^  and  above  100  feet  wide^ 
extending  in  length  nearly  300  feet.  At  the  end  of  this  vestibule,  as 
it  may  be  termed,  the  arch  contracts,  and  the  visiter  is  obliged  to 
stoop  until  he  emeiiges  into  a  spacious  vaults  called  the  '  bell  house.' 
A  second  contraction,  whero  the  rock  closes  almost  down  upon  the 
surface  of  a  stream  of  water  which  occupies  the  passage,  conducts  to  a 
third  cavern,  said  to  be  SOO  foot  wide^  and  in  some  parts  120  feet 
high:  this  is  succeeded  by  a  series  of  cavernous  chambers  at  the 
extremity  of  the  forthest  of  which  the  ro<^  dose  down  upon  the 
stream  of  water  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  all  access  to  the  caverns 
which  aro  supposed  to  lie  beyond.  The  water  which  thus  obstructs 
farther  progress  is  a  stream  engulphed  at  a  spot  called  Perry-foot, 
three  miles  from  Castleton,  on  the  Manchester  road ;  it  re-appears  in 
the  innermost  recess  of  the  cavern,  through  tbe  successive  chamben 
of  which  it  flows,  and  emeiges  into  dayli^t  at  the  entrance.  After 
heavy  rains  this  stream  is  so  much  swelled  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  reach  the  farther  part  of  the  cavern.  Elden  Hole  is  a  perpendicular 
diasm  in  a  limestone  rock  near  Castleton  more  than  180  feet  deep, 
with  a  sloping  passage  to  an  interior  cavern  or  series  of  caverns.  It 
is  supposed  that  a  second  chasm  of  unknown  depth  descends  from  the 
bottom  of  this  cavern.  Another  series  of  grottoes  (Bagshaw  Grottoes), 
extending  about  2000feet>  adorned  with  stalactites,  was  first  explored 
about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  There  an  several 
other  caverns  in  the  Peak. 

The  mineral  springs  of  Derbyshire  an  numerous  and  important. 
The  most  celebrated  wann  springs  are  those  at  Buxroir  and  Mavlock. 
There  are  also  wartn  springs  at  Stoney  Middleton,  whero  it  is  sv^posed 
that  the  Romans  established  a  bath.  The  most  celebrated  oif  the 
sulphureous  waters  is  at  Kedleston  Park,  three  miles  north-west  froni 
Derby.  They  are  valued  for  their  aatisoorbutio  qualtties.  There  are 
several  chalybeate  springs^ 

Soil,  diinuae,  AgriemUwre, — On  the  high  hills  and  moors  of  Derby- 
shire thero  aro  great  tracts  of  rough  pasturo  which  with  a  moderate 
outlay  might  be  improved  or  converted  into  arable  land.  In  the 
valleys,  or  on  the  less  abrupt  hills,  a  very  fertile  red  marly  loam  ia 
frequently  met  with.  Of  this  kind  are  the  lands  about  Barton, 
Blount^  Mid  Ash,  and  in  several  places  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
part  of  the  county.  The  soil  on  the  surfkce  naturally  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  which  are  found  immediately  below  it  {  md  where 
any  particular  stratum  rises  to  the  surface^  or  crops  out  as  it  is  called, 
the  soil  is  chiefly  made  up  of  the  same  earthy  substances,  which  have 
been  moro  or  less  deoompesed  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  mixed 
with  vegetable  matter. 

Most  of  the  soils  in  the  eotinty  may  be  ranked  among  the  days  and 
loams  of  various  degrees  of  fertility,  thero  being  but  a  v^y  small 
proportion  of  sandy  soils  in  Derirftidre.  Where  theee  oceur,  they  aro 
mostly  alluvial,  apparently  washed  ont  of  tiie  loam  and  brought 
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togethor  bj  euircnta,  or  the  d6o<)anpotttio&  of  th*  grit  «id  midMeoiw 
Bftndfttone  in  the  grit  or  limeetone  ihale. 

The  climate  of  Darbythire  Tariet  aoeording  to  the  lituation  end 
height  of  the  land  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  quantity  of  rain 
that  fiillt  in  the  moontafaioiui  parte  is  muoh  greater  than  that  in  the 
low  country :  at  Ohataworth,  for  iniitanoe,  the  annual  faM  of  rain  ie 
about  28-41,  and  at  Derby  2477  inohea.  The  time  of  henreel  ie 
rftther  late  in  ezpoaed  eituationfl,  and  ia  frequently  muoh  porotneted 
by  abundant  rains  in  the  month  of  October. 

The  wheat  produced  on  the  rsd  land  iagood  and  heavy.  When  the 
wheat  bee  failed  during  the  winter,  and  looks  poor  and  thin  in  spring, 
it  used  to  be  a  common  practice  to  sow  barley  amongst  it;  the  mixed 
produce  was  called  *  blend/  and  was  ground  to  a  coarse  mesl  of  which 
bread  was  made  tor  the  labourers.  Spring  wheat  haa  been  found  a 
better  substitute,  and  blend  is  now  seldom  met  with.  Haver  cake 
mode  of  oatmeal  is  still  a  common  bread  of  the  labourers,  althotKgh 
wheaten  bread  is  now  very  generally  prelsrred. 

Potatoes  are  raised  in  oonsidenU>le  quanUties,  both  in  garden  plots 
and  in  the  fields,  where  they  are  planted  in  rows  and  moulded  up 
with  the  plough.  The  produce  on  good  loaai%  well  manured, 
especially  on  land  ploughed  up  from  grass,  is  very  great. 

A  lai^e  proportion  of  the  lands  is  in  permansnt  pastures^  of  which 
soma  are  veiy  rich.  Derbyshire  cheese  is  noted  as  of  a  good  quality, 
and  the  best  is  often  sold  for  Cheshire  or  Qloucester  when  made  of 
the  shape  and  colour  of  theee  cheeses.  The  common  Derbyshire 
cheese  is  not  generally  coloured.  It  reaembles  some  kinds  of  Dutch 
cheeses,  and  keeps  well. 

There  are  some  very  highly  productive  meadows  along  the  course 
of  the  riven  in  this  county,  but  an  improved  system  of  embankment 
and  irrigation  is  still  wanting  in  many  favourable  situationa  The 
mearlows  along  the  Dove  and  other  rivers  are  from  their  situation 
very  subject  to  sudden  floods,  which  endanger  the  safety  of  the  cattle 
gracing  in  them.  Some  of  the  upland  pMtures  are  very  ri^,  and 
will  fatten  the  heaviest  oxen.  There  are  many  woods  and  coppices 
scattered  through  the  county.  The  coppices  are  allowed  to  grow  for 
20  or  25  years  before  they  are  out,  in  order  that  the  poles  may  acquire 
a  conaiderable  siae,  and  be  proper  for  supporting  the  roofs  and  sides 
of  excavations  in  mines  and  coal-pits,  or  fit  to  make  ladders  ofl 

The  homed  cattle  of  Derbyshire  have  no  peculiar  character.  The 
various  improved  breeds  are  met  with  in  the  richer  pastures,  and 
hardier  animals  on  the  mountaina  The  sheep  on  the  hUls  are  similar 
to  those  found  on  the  Cheviot  Hills ;  in  the  valleys  the  Leicester  and 
South  Down  breeds,  and  various  croases,  are  generally  preferred  by 
the  best  farmera.  The  Derbyshire  breed  of  horses  is  good,  and  many 
are  bred  in  this  county  which  are  fitted  for  the  carriage  and  the 
saddle,  as  well  as  for  the  farm,  and  form  an  important  article  in  the 
profits  of  some  of  the  laiger  farms. 

IHvifiont,  Town$f  So, — The  divisions  of  Derbyshire  for  oiril  purposes 
wero  anciently  called  wapentakes ;  and  of  these  divisions  the  Domesday 
Survey  mentions  five :  Scarvedale  (Scaisdale),  Hamestan  (supposed  to 
be  what  is  now  called  the  High  Peak  Hundred),  Morlestan  (Morleston), 
Walecross  (supposed  to  be  what  is  now  the  hundred  of  Repton  and 
Gresley),  and  Apultre  (Appletree);  besides  a  district  called  Peche 
Fers  (Peak  Forest).  A  document  of  a  somewhat  later  date  (the 
*  Hundred  KoU,'  a.d.  127S)  speaks  ot  the  wapentakes  of  Peck  (Peak), 
Scarvedale,  Apeltre,  Repindon  (Repington  or  Repton),  Qreselegh 
(Qrciley),  Littlecbiroh  (Litchuroh),  and  Wyrkeswoith  (Wirksworth). 
Other  records  speak  of  the  hundreds  of  Risley  (Gresley  I),  and 
Sawley.  The  present  division  is  as  follows.  The  Wirksworth  division 
is  still  called  wapentake :  the  others  are  called  hundreds. 

1.  High  Peak,  north  and  north-west^  and  central ;  2.  Wirksworth 
west  and  central ;  8.  Soarsdale,  east  and  central ;  4.  Morleston  and 
I^iitohuroh,  south-east;  5.  Appletrse,  south-west  snd  central;  fll 
Ropmgton  or  Repton  and  Gresley,  south. 

There  ia  in  Derbyshire  only  one  parliamentary  borough  and  market- 
town,  Derby ;  the  other  market-towns  are  sixteen.  Of  the  following 
nn  account  will  be  found  under  their  respective  articles : — AlfVeton, 
between  Derby  and  Chssterfield,  Ashbourne,  Ashover,  near  the  Bast 
Moor,  Bokewell,  on  the  Wye^  Belper,  on  the  Derwent^  Buxton  near 
the  head  of  the  Wye,  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  in  the  High  Peak,  Chester- 
field, on  the  Bother,  Crioh,  between  the  Amber  and  Derwent,  Ilkeston, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Erowash,  and  Wirksworth,  between  Derby  and 
Matlock.  Of  the  other  towns,  namely,  Cromford,  Dronfield,  Heanor, 
Tideswell,  and  Winstar,  with  the  town  of  Melbourne,  we  subjoin  an 
account.  There  are  several  other  plaoes  which  formerly  had 
markets. 

Vromfwd  is  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Derwent;  16  miles 
N.  from  Derby ;  population  of  t^e  township  1190.  It  lies  in  a  deep 
valley^  iuclosed  on  the  north,  south,  and  west,  by  lofty  limestone 
rooks.  The  late  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  erected  here  a  spacious 
cotton-mill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Derwent ;  it  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Messrs.  Arkwright»  his  grandsons,  who  employ  in  these  mills  and 
those  at  Masson,  a  little  higher  up  the  Derwent^  several  hundred 
persons.  The  bonsss  and  mills  an  chiefly  built  of  gritstone.  The 
church  is  a  plain  building,  begun  by  the  late  Sir  R.  Arkwright^  and 
finished  by  his  son.  There  are  plaoes  of  worship  belonging  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists;  National  and  British  schools ;  and  almshouses 
for  six  poor  vridows.    Lead  mines  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood; 


lapia  ealaminaris  is  ground  and  prepared,  and  red  lead  manufactured. 
There  is  here  a  station  of  the  Manchester  and  Matlock  Junctioa 
railway.  The  Cromford  canal  terminates  here,  and  the  Cromford  end 
High  Peak  railway  joins  the  canal  a  short  distance  south  of  tiie  town. 
The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  two  fairs  in  the  OQurse 
of  the  year. 

JOnmjUld  is  on  the  road  between  Chesterfield  and  Sheffield,  about 
SO  miles  N.  from  Derby  :  population  of  the  township,  2469.  The 
parish  churoh  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  hill ;  it  has  a  fine  tower 
and  spire^  chiefly  in  the  decorated  style.  There  aro  meeting-houses 
for  Quakers,  Wesleyans,  and  Independents.  Some  manufactures  are 
carried  on,  chiefly  of  iron  goods,  as  railwav  wheels,  cast-iron  chaiivi 
and  nails,  axes,  chisels,  and  other  edge-toobi  and  agricultural  imple* 
menta.    The  market  has  been  dlBcontinued. 

JSTsaner  is  9  miles  N.E.  from  Derby ;  population  of  the  township 
8427.  The  churoh  ii  of  the  esrly  English  style.  There  are 
Independent,  Baptist^  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  meeting- 
houses in  the  parish.  Heauor  is  weU  situated  for  trade,  the  l^rowasa 
Canal  passing  through  the  pariah,  and  the  neighbouring  district 
having  many  ooal-pita.  Thero  are  manufactories  for  cotton  goods* 
hosiery,  and  bobbin-net  lace.  The  nmrket  was  on  Wednesday,  but 
has,  we  believe,  been  discontinued. 

Mdbonrn/ei  8  miles  S.S.K.  from  Derby;  population  of  the  town 
2227.  The  churoh,  which  is  partly  Norman,  contains  several  monu" 
ments  of  the  Hardinge  family.  The  Independents^  Baptistsi  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  Swedenboi^gians  have  chapels*  Thero  aro  hero  a 
meohanics  institute  and  a  National  school  A  customary  market  ia 
held  on  Saturday.    Viscount  Melbourne  haa  a  handsome  seat  here. 

SHdeaweU  is  about  35  miles  N.N.W.  from  Derby ;  population  of  the 
township  2036.  It  ii  a  small  town  situated  in  a  bottom  amid  bleal; 
naked  hills.  The  houses  aro  low,  irrogularly  situated,  and  ill-built. 
A  rivulet  of  clear  water  runs  through  the  town ;  the  ebbing  well, 
which  ii  supposed  to  have  given  name  to  the  town,  has  csased  to  flow. 
The  church  is  a  fiob  building  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century.  The  chancel  is  lighted  by  nine  richly 
ornamented  gothic  windowi^  and  contains  the  monument  of  Robert 
Pur^glove,  suiSi'agan  bishop  of  Hull  in  the  roign  of  Mary,  and  founder 
of  a  Free  school  and  almshouses  for  twelve  poor  people  at  Tideswell. 
The  Roman  Catholics,  Independents,  and  \yealeyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists  have  places  of  worship  in  the  town.  The  market  is  on 
Wednesday. 

WiuMier  l»  24  miles  K.N.W.  from  Derby :  population  of  the  town- 
ship 928.  This  little  town  runs  along  the  side  of  a  steeo  eminence. 
The  houses  aro  built  of  limestone,  and  are  partly  thatched  and  partly 
covered  with  stone  :  they  are  intermingled  with  orchards  and  gardens. 
The  churoh  has  been  recently  rebuilt  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists  have  chapela  The  market  is  on  Saturday.  The  inha- 
bitants aro  chiefly  engaged  in  mining.  On  the  commons  in  the 
neifi:hbourhood  of  Winster  are  numerous  barrows. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villagea»  with  their 
population  in  1851,  and  a  few  other  particulars : — 

At^wd,  25  miles  N.W.  from  Derby,  population  777,  adjoins  Bake- 
well,  of  which  parish  it  is  a  chapeliy.  The  church  is  ancient  In 
the  villsge  aro  extensive  marble  works.  Thero  are  also  quarries  of 
limestone,  and  lead  mines.  The  scenery  of  the  Wye  about  Ashford^ 
particularly  along  Monsal  Dale,  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  is  much 
resorted  to  by  tourists  and  anglers.  Beauchirf,  32  miles  N.  from 
Derby,  population  188,  is  noteworthy  as  containing  some  romsins 
of  Beauchief  Abbey,  a  Premonstratensian  fhonastery  founded  in 
1183  by  Robert  Fits  Randolph.  BeigJUon,  84  miles  N.  b^  £.  from 
Derby,  on  tiie  north-eastern  border  of  the  county  :  pfipulation  of  Uie 
parish,  1123.  The  churoh  is  ancient  Thero  are  Methodist  chapels 
and  a  Free  school.  Scythes  and  reaping-hooks  are  laiigely  manufac- 
tured hero,  and  at  Haclungton,  a  hamlet  to  Beigbton.  At  Birley  is  a 
spring  of  mineral  waters,  which  has  been  much  resorted  to  for  bathing 
and  drinkmg:  The  North  Midland  railwav  crosses  the  river  Bother 
at  Beigbton  by  a  very  large  and  substantial  bridge,  and  enters  York- 
shire. Thero  is  a  station  here.  BrckdweU,  a  large  villsge  34  mileii 
K.N.W.  from  Derby :  popuh^tion,  1334.  The  inhabitants  aro  dhiefly 
miners;  some  hatmaking  is  carried  on.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
MethodLsts  and  Unitarians  have  places  of  worship.  The  villsge 
poweises  an  Endowed  Free  school,  and  some  parochial  charitiea  Brad- 
well  cavern  is  an  extensive  natural  cavern  containing  many  recesses  or 
grottoes,  and  is  romarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  stalactites.  BraiUford, 
a  laige  villsge  7  miles  W.N.W.  from  Derby :  population  of  the 
parish,  708.  The  churoh  is  handsome  and  has  a  lofty  tower.  The 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of  worship,  and  thero 
is  a  K'ational  school  Brampton,  27  miles  N.  from  Derby ;  the  pariih 
is  very  extensive,  being  7  mUes  by  31  miles:  population,  4109. 
Besides  the  parish  churoh  there  is  a  new  church  at  New  Brampton. 
The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  plaoes  of  worship,  and 
thero  is  a  National  school.  Thero  are  large  factories  of  iron,  earthen- 
ware, and  needles.  Brimmington,  26  mues  N.  by  K  from  Derbjr : 
population  of  the  chapelry,  1103.  Thero  are  here  a  churoh  built  in 
1847,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  a  National 
school  datiUUm,  85  miles  N.N.W.  from  Derby :  population  of  the 
towndiip,  867.  The  churoh  is  ancient,  and  has  a  tower  with  eight 
bells.    Thero  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel.    In  the  parish  are  some  lead 
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mines  wliioh  employ  many  of  the  inhabitantai  Twine^inning  is 
earned  on.  The  village  is  chiefly  dependent  npon  tourists  and  other 
▼isiters ;  the  houses  are  mostly  of  a  very  poor  description.  At  Castleton 
are  the  Peak  and  other  caverns  mentioned  more  fully  elsewhere. 
Peveril  Castle,  on  the  summit  of  the  lofty  hill  directly  over  the 
entrance  to  the  Peak  cavern,  appears  to  have  been  erected  by  William 
Peveril,  a  natural  son  of  William  the  Conqueror :  only  the  keep  of  the 
castle  now  remains,  and  it  is  in  a  very  ruinous  condition.  ChdUuion, 
4  miles  S.  by  E.  fix>m  Derby :  population  of  the  parish,  499.  The 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1842.  The  Wesleyans  and  Baptists  have  places 
of  worship  here.  Gypsum  is  extensively  worked.  ChdfMrion^  25 
miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Derby:  population  of  the  chapelry,  238. 
The  church  is  ancient;  it  contains  a  good  stone  font.  The  Inde- 
pendents, Primitive  Methodists,  and  Unitarians  have  places  of 
wonhip.  There  are  some  barrows  in  the  vicinity.  Claylane,  20  miles 
K.  from  Derby :  population  of  the  township,  2278.  The  Midland 
railway  has  a  pnncipal  station  hera  The  village  is  situated  on 
elevated  ground  in  the  midst  of  an  important  mineral  district.  There 
are  a  church,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  British  school,  and  a  mechanics 
institute.  There  are  here  extensive  collieries  and  iron-worka  Codnor 
and  Loacoe^  9  miles  N.N.E.  from  Derby  :  population  of  the  hamlet  of 
Codnor,  1439;  of  Loscoe,  451.  A  church  and  school-house  were 
erected  in  1 844.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship. 
At  Loscoe  there  is  a  colliery.  The  Erewash  railway  has  a  station  at 
Codnor.  Codnor  Park:  population,  735.  The  Butterly  Iron  Com- 
pany have  extensive  iron-works  and  collieries  here.  Iron,  lead,  lime- 
stone, and  coal  are  abundant.  The  railway  runs  to  Codnor  Park. 
Some  remains  of  the  waIIs  of  Codnor  Castle  are  still  standing.  OubUy 
or  Big  CuhUy,  13  miles  W.  from  Derby:  population,  387.  The 
church  is  Norman,  with  a  lofty  tower.  There  is  a  National  school. 
A  market  was  formerly  held  here.  Darley,  22  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Derby :  population  of  the  township,  1375 ;  a  village  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Derwent.  The  church  is  a  spacious 
edifice  of  the  Norman  style ;  in  the  churchyard  is  a  yew-tree  of  very 
large  size.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel,  and  thera  is  a 
National  school.  There  are  here  extensive  flax-spinning  miUs.  Dariey 
Dale  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  of  considerable  extent  Denby,  7  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Derby :  population,  1208.  The  church  is  in  the  early 
English  style,  and  contains  some  good  monuments.  There  are  a 
Wesleyan  chapel  and  a  Free  school :  also  some  parochial  charities. 
In  the  parish  are  extensive  collieries.  Iron-stone  and  cement  are 
found.  Dethickf  17  miles  N.  from  Derby :  population  of  the  chapelry 
of  Dethick  and  Lea,  866.  The  church  is  in  the  perpendicular  &tyl& 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  lead-smelting,  and  the  manufacture 
of  hats  and  hosiery.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Unitarian  chapels,  and 
a  Free  school  Duffidd,  4  miles  N.  from  Derby,  population  of 
the  township,  2926,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Derwent  The  church,  which  has  been  lately  restored,  is  a  spacious 
and  very  handsome  building,  with  a  lofty  spire.  The  Wesleyans, 
Baptists,  and  Unitarians  have  places  of  worship.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  some  eood  mansions.  LUUeEcUon^  84  miles  N.  from  Derby : 
population  of  the  chapelry,  692.  Besides  the  church  there  are  places 
of  worship  belonging  to  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists; 
also  a  National  school  Paper-mills  and  stone  quarries  give  employ- 
ment to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  L(mg  Eaton,  10  miles  E.  from 
Derby :  population  of  the  township,  933.  Besides  the  church,  which 
has  been  lately  repaired,  there  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel  Fancy  net- 
making  is  carried  on.  At  Long  Eaton  several  lines  of  railway  meet. 
Eckington,  81  miles  N.N.E.  from  Derby :  population  of  the  parish, 
4958.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of 
nails,  spades,  edge-tools,  and  cutlery.  There  is  an  iron  foundry. 
The  church  is  large  and  ancient  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists 
have  places  of  worship.  There  is  a  Free  school  A  small  market  for 
butter  and  eggs  is  held  on  Friday.  Two  cattle  fairs  are  held  annually. 
Edemor,  24  miles  N.N.W.  from  Derby :  population  of  Edensor  and 
Chatsworth  township,  346.  The  ancient  church  has  several  costly 
monuments  to  members  of  the  Devonshire  family.  The  houses  and 
cottases  are  modem,  built  by  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  the 
Elizabethan,  Italian,  and  Swiss  styles.  Chatsworth  is  in  the  parish 
of  Edensor.  Eyam,  80  miles  N.N.W.  from  Derby  :  population  of  the 
township,  1079.  The  church  is  ancient,  and  covered  with  ivy :  in 
the  diurchyard  is  an  antique  stone  cross,  richly  carved.  The  village 
acquired  a  painful  celebrity  from  the  ravages  of  the  plasue  in  1666 : 
the  tomb  of  Mrs.  Mompesson,  whose  devotedness  during  we  visitation 
is  so  well  known,  is  in  the  churchyard.  The  country  around  Ejam 
is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  abounds  in  caverns  and  rocky  scenery. 
There  are  manv  quarries  and  mines.  Some  druidical  remains  exist  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Church  OresUy,  population  1257,  and  Castle 
OreHey,  popuUtion  190,  situated  12  mUes  S.S.W.  from  Derby. 
Besides  the  church,  which  is  ancient,  there  are  chapels  belonging  to 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  collieries,  potteries,  and  fire-brick  works.  HaHing- 
ion,  22  miles  N.W.  from  Derby :  population  of  the  parish,  2089.  The 
churah  is  old.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  place  of  worahip. 
A  market  for  butter  and  eggs  is  held  on  Wednesday.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  tumuli  and  other  antiquities.  Mathersage,  32  nules 
N.N.W.  from  Derby,  population  of  the  township,  832,  is  situated  in 
a  wild  mountainous  district    The  church  ii  in  the  perpendicular 


style;  in  it  are  several  curious  old  tombs.  In  the  churchyard, 
according  to  local  tradition,  Little  John,  the  companion  of  Robin 
Hood,  was  buried;  two  upright  stones  about  11  feet  apart  are  said 
to  mark  the  grave.  The  Wesleyans  and  Roman  Catholics  have 
chapels.  Needles,  pins,  edgetools,  and  mill-stones  are  manufactured 
here.  Heage,  9  miles  N.  from  Derby :  population  of  the  chapelry, 
2278.  The  chapel  of  ease  was  enlai^ed  in  1836.  There  are  Inde- 
pendent and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  a  Free  sohool, 
and  a  National  school  The  iron,  marble,  and  stone  works  are  on  an 
extensive  scale.  On  the  Cromford  Canal  are  large  warehouses  and 
wharfs.  Highamt  population  417 :  about  15  miles  N.  by  K  from  Derby. 
A  market  formerly  held  here  was  discontinued  in  1785 ;  the  market*' 
cross  is  still  standing.  A  cattle  hit  is  held  in  January.  The  Wcsf 
leyan  Methodists  have  a  place  of  worship.  The  parish  possesses  Free 
and  Infant  schools,  and  several  parochial  charities,  ffolbrook,  54  miles 
N.K  from  Derby  :  population  of  the  chapelry,  981.  The  church  was 
rebuilt  in  1841,  by  W.  Evans,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  also  supports  a  Ftee 
school  and  an  Infimt  school  The  Independents  and  Methodists  have 
chapels  here.  There  are  several  stone  quarries  of  considerable  extent 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  some  good  mansions^  JTope,  35  miles 
N.N.W.  from  Derby :  population  of  the  township,  429.  The  church 
is  ancient  and  very  handsome.  The  Wesleyans  have  a  chapel  There 
are  a  National  school  and  some  parochial  charities.  The  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  the  quarries  and  cotton-mills.  IronviUe,  12  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Derby ;  the  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district,  formed 
in  1850,  was  2276  in  1851.  Ironville  is  a  busy  and  populous  district 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  iron-works,  smelting,  &c.  There 
are  National  and  Infant  schools,  and  a  mechanics  institute.  KtUa- 
marth,  32  miles  N.N.E.  from  Derby :  population,  1070.  The  church, 
which  is  of  the  Norman  style,  stands  outside  the  villsge ;  the  chancel 
has  been  lately  rebuilt  There  is  an  Industrial  Free  school  Col- 
lieries and  iron- works  give  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Chesterfield  Canal  passes  through  the  village.  Meatham,  15  miles 
S.  from  Derby:  population  of  the  township,  1607.  The  church  is 
lai^  and  handsome.  There  sre  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  Baptist 
chapels,  and  National  and  British  schools.  Several  silk-mills  are  in 
the  village.  Middleton,  population  1012,  about  15  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Derby,  possesses  a  small  chapel  of  ease,  and  chapels  for  Inde- 
pendents and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists.  There  are  several 
marble  quames.  Stoney  Middleton,  29  miles  N.W.  from  Derby: 
population,  598.  The  chapel  of  ease  was  built  in  the  last  century. 
There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Unitarians,  and  an 
Endowed  school.  The  village  is  picturesque,  and  the  scenery  in  the 
vicinity  is  exceediogly  beautiful  In  the  neighbourhood  are  smelting- 
works  and  limekilns.  Miiford,  6  miles  N.  fram  Derby :  population 
of  the  ecclesiastical  district,  1933.  Besides  the  church  there  are 
Wesl^an  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and  schools  founded  by 
the  Messrs.  Strutt  There  are  extensive  cotton  and  bleaching-worka^ 
and  an  iron-foimdry,  in  which  all  the  machinery  for  the  cotton-mills 
is  cast  and  made.  Qas-works  at  Miiford  supply  the  town  of  Belper. 
Monyaah,  24  miles  N.W.  from  Derby :  population,  473.  The  church 
is  ancient  The  Primitive  Methodists  and  Quakers  have  chapels, 
and  there  is  an  Endowed  Free  school  The  market  is  held  on 
Thursday;  fairs  are  held  in  February,  September,  and  October. 
New  MUU,  a  large  village,  39  miles  N.W.  from  Derby :  population  of 
the  ecclesiastical  district  4366.  Besides  the  church,  there  are 
Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  Association  Methodist  chapels,  also  a  hand- 
some Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  recent  erection,  in  the  early  English 
style.  The  inhabitants  are  mostiy  employed  in  the  extensive  cslico- 
printing  works.  South  NormanUm,  14  miles  N.N.K  from  Derby : 
population  of  the  parish,  1340.  The  church,  which  is  spacious,  is 
of  the  decorated  style.  There  are  chapels  for  Primitive  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  a  National  school  Ockbrook,  5  miles  E.  fix>m  Derby  : 
population,  1763.  The  church,  partly  Norman,  was  repaired  and 
enlaiged  in  1835.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  a  National  school  The  Moravians  have  a  lai^ge 
establishment  comprising,  besides  dwellings,  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  a  chapel,  kc  PleatUy,  on  the  bonier  of  Nottinghamshire, 
26  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Derby :  population,  654.  The  church  is 
of  considerable  antiquity.  There  is  a  mechanics  institute.  A  market 
was  formerly  held  here;  the  market-cross  is  still  standing.  In 
Pleasley  Vale  are  two  laige  cotton  and  merino-mills.  Repton,  64  milcn 
S.S.W.  from  Derby:  population,  1863.  The  church  is  remarkable 
for  its  elegant  spire  188  feet  in  height  The  chancel,  partiy  of 
Anglo-Saxon  date,  is  more  ancient  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
building,  except  the  crypt>  which  is  probably  the  most  perfect 
remaining  example  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  crypt  The  Wesleyans  and 
Independents  have  places  of  worship.  Part  of  the  refectory  of  the 
Augustinian  priory  is  still  standing,  and  the  gateway  forms  the 
entrance  of  the  Grammar  school  This  school  was  founded  in  1556 
by  Sir  John  Porter,  who  devoted  all  his  estates  in  Derbyshire  and 
Lancashire  to  founding  and  endowing  this  school,  and  an  hospital  at 
Etwall.  The  income  from  the  endowment  is  about  3000^  a  year ; 
there  are  several  exhibitions  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  school 
is  free  to  the  sons  of  inhabitants  of  Etwall  and  Repton  parishes, 
and  to  eight  scholars  on  the  foimdation,  appointed  by  the  governors 
in  rotation.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1853  was  60,  of  whom 
34  were  free^    Repton  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.    It  was  the 
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residence  of  the  Mercian  kings,  whose  place  of  sepulture  was  the 
origiDal  priory.  RipUy,  10  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Derby :  population 
of  the  chapelry,  8071.  Besides  the  church,  erected  in  1820,  there  are 
chapels  for  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Unitarians,  and  a 
National  schooL  The  town  is  well  built,  and  contains  some  good 
houses  and  shops.  A  customaiy  market  is  held  on  Saturday :  fairs 
are  held  on  Wednesday  in  Easter  week  and  the  23rd  of  October.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  several  large  collieries  and  a  cotton  factory ; 
also  the  extensive  works  of  the  Butterly  Iron  Company.  The 
Cromford  Canal  aud  the  Erewash  railway  pass  close  by  Ripley. 
Satidiacre,  9  miles  E.  from  Derby:  population,  1065.  Besides  the 
church,  there  are  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists ;  also  a  National  schooL  The  principal  manu- 
fiu;ture  is  that  of  lace  and  warp  net  Th<^re  is  a  starch  factoiy.  The 
Erewash  railway  and  canal  pass  through  the  village.  SavUy,  %\  miles 
E.  by  S.  from  Derby:  population  of  the  township,  1001.  Besides 
the  church,  which  was  enlaz^ed  in  1888,  there  are  chapels  belonging 
to  the  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  a  National  school 
The  Midland  railway  has  a  station  here.  StapenhUl,  11  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Derby :  population,  2604 ;  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tr^nt  opposite  the  town  of  Burton-upon>Trent.  The  church,  an 
Atigant  edifice,  standing  on  an  eminence,  was  erected  in  1830,  at  the 
expense  of  the  vicar.  There  are  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  Nationid 
and  Infant  schools.  Stavelcy,  28  miles  N.N.W.  from  Derby :  popu- 
lation, 3998,  is  a  busy  and  populous  place.  There  are  very  extensive 
iron-works  and  coal-mines.  The  Chesterfield  Canal  passes  through 
the  village ;  and  there  are  tram-roads  from  the  collieries.  Staveley  is  a 
station  on  the  ^Midland  railway.  The  church  contains  some  ancient 
monuments  and  stained-glass  windows.  There  is  a  chapel  for 
Methodists.  A  good  school-house  has  been  recently  erected  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  At  Netherthorpe,  a  hamlet  of  Staveley,  is  an 
Endowed  Qrammar  school,  founded  in  1586.  Tamley,  18  miles  N. 
from  Derby,  in  the  parish  of  Crich :  population,  593.  There  are 
here  a  church,  erected  in  1840,  a  chapel  for  Weideyan  Methodists, 
and  a  National  school.  There  are  several  cotton-mills  and  a  small- 
ware  manufactory.  Tickenhall,  or  Ticknatt,  8  miles  S.  from  Derby  : 
population,  1241.  The  village  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  There  are 
here  a  church,  a  very  handsome  structure,  rebuilt  in  1842,  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  an  Endowed  school,  and  an 
hospital  for  decayed  housekeepers.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive 
lime-kilna  Whittingfon,  26  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Derby,  and  24  miles 
from  the  Chesterfield  station  of  the  Midland  railway:  population, 
874.  In  addition  to  the  church,  there  are  chapels  belonging  to  the 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists.  The  Grammar  school,  founded 
in  1674,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  63/.  a  year,  and  is  free 
to  30  poor  children.  The  nimiber  of  scholan  in  1852  was  80.  There 
are  manufactures  of  stone  bottles  and  earthenware.  Whitwdl, 
34  milcMB  N.N.W.  from  Derby  :  population,  1355.  The  church,  which 
is  spacious,  is  cruciform,  and  contains  several  ancient  monuments. 
There  Ib  a  National  school.  The  village  is  scattered,  and  the  popu- 
lation chiefly  agricultural  At  Steeley  Farm,  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  Whit  well,  are  the  picturesque  remains  of  a  Norman  church. 
Souih  Wingfield,  14  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Derby  :  population,  1092. 
Besides  the  church  there  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel ;  the  parochial 
charities  are  of  considerable  value.  A  castellated  manor-house  was 
erected  at  Wingfield  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  by  Ralph 
Cromwell,  secretary  to  Henry  VI.  The  ruins  are  now  greatly 
dilapidated,  but  are  still  very  beautiful  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  framework  kuitting.  Yovdgrtave,  21  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Derby:  population  of  the  pariah,  which  is  very  extensive,  3764. 
The  church,  which  is  partly  Norman,  contains  a  curious  font.  There 
are  two  Dissenting  meeting-houses.  On  the  Derwent,  at  Toulgreave, 
is  a  large  paper-mill  In  the'  pariah  are  many  antiquities  of  the 
British  period. 

Divitions  for  Ecduiattieal  and  Legal  Parposet. — Derbyshire  is  in 
the  diocese  of  Lichfield :  it  constitutes  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby, 
which  is  subdivided  into  19  rural  deaneries.  According  to  the  'Census 
of  Religious  Worship,'  taken  in  1851,  it  appears  that  there  were  then 
in  the  county  776  places  of  worship,  of  which  404  belonged  to  various 
bodies  of  Methodists,  250  to  the  EsUblished  Church,  45  to  Inde- 
pendents, 89  to  Baptists,  and  38  to  minor  bodies.  The  total  number 
of  sittings  provided  was  184,093.  By  the  Poor>Iiaw  Commissioners 
the  county  is  divided  into  nine  Unions :  Ashbourne,  Bakewell,  Belper, 
Chapel-en-le-Frith,  Chesterfield,  Derby,  Qlossop,  Hayfield,  and  Shard- 
low.  These  Unions  include  272  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  509,220  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  259,967;  but  the 
boundaries  of  the  Unions  are  not  strictly  co-extensive  with  those  of 
the  county. 

Derbyshire  is  in  the  midland  circuit :  the  assizes  and  the  quarter 
session?  are  held  at  Derby,  except  the  Easter  sessions,  which  are  held 
at  Chesterfield.  Until  the  year  1569  this  county  and  Nottin^amshire 
formed  but  one  shrievalty.  Until  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  assizes 
for  both  counties  were  held  at  Nottingham :  afterwaJ^ds,  until  Derby 
was  made  a  distinct  shrievalty,  they  were  held  alternately  at  Notting- 
ham and  Derby.  County  courts  are  held  at  Alfreton,  Ashbourne, 
Bakewell,  Belper,  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  Chesterfield,  Derby,  and 
Wirksworth. 

Derbyshire  has  some  pevullar  laws  and  i*egulation8  pf  very  high 


antiquity  in  reference  to  the  working  of  the  lead-mines.  The  principal 
part  of  the  county  where  lead  ore  is  found  in  any  considerable  quan* 
tity  is  called  the  'King's  Field,'  and  comprehends  nearly  all  the 
wapentake  of  Wirkswortn  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  High  Peak 
hundred.  The  *  King^s  Field '  has  been  from  time  immemorial  let  on 
lease.  The  leasees  have  each  in  his  respective  district  a  steward  and 
barmasters.  The  steward  presides  as  judge  in  the  barmote  courts^ 
and,  with  24  jurymen,  chosen  every  half-year,  determines  all  disputes 
which  arise  respecting  the  working  of  the  mines.  Debts  incurred  in 
working  the  mines  are  cognisable  in  these  courts.  The  courts  meet 
twice  a  year,  or  oftener  if  need  be.  The  court  for  the  High  Peak 
district  meets  at  Monyash,  that  for  the  wapentake  district  at  the 
town  of  Wirksworth.  The  office  of  the  barmaster  is  principally  to 
put  miners  into  the  possession  of  veins  tiiat  they  have  discovered,  and 
to  collect  the  proportion  of  ore  to  which  the  lessee  of  the  crown  or 
the  lord  of  the  manor  has  a  claim. 

There  are  four  members  of  parliament  returned  for  the  county 
(two  for  the  northern  and  two  for  the  southern  division),  and  two  for 
the  borough  of  Derby. 

HtMtory  and  Antiquities. — ^Before  the  Roman  conquest  Derbyshire 
appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  tenritoxy  of  the  Coritani,  who, 
with  the  Comabii,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  midland  district  from 
the  Lincolnshire  coast  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Severn  and  the  Dea 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Skouth  Britain  by  the  Romans,  and  its  division 
into  provinces,  Derbyshire  was  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia 
CsBsariensis,  not  (as  Pilkington,  and  after  him,  Messrs.  Lysons  state) 
of  Britannia  Prima 

The  barren  moors  of  this  county  abound  in  masses  of  gritstone ;  and 
single  stones  of  vast  size  appear  above  the  surface :  many  tors  (as 
Mock  B^;gar  Hall,  on  Stanton  moor,  between  Winster  and  Bakewell, 
Robin  Hood's  Mark,  on  Ashover  common,  Ac.)  and  rocking  stones 
"have  been  found,  and  many  rock  basins ;  but  all  these,  to  which  it 
was  once  common  to  ascribe  a  druidical  origin,  seem  referrible,  like 
the  granite  tors  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  rather  to  natural  causes. 
There  are  however  many  circles  of  stones,  some  upright  stones,  and 
tumuli  or  barrows  of  earth  and  stones  (called  in  Derbyshire  '  lows '), 
and  some  rude  militaty  works  which  are  unquestionably  memorials  of 
the  early  inhabitants.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  monuments  is 
the  stone  circle  of  Arbelow,  or  Arbor-k>w,  5  or  6  miles  north-west  of 
the  town  of  Winster.  An  elliptical  area  of  62  yards  by  46  (having 
the  greater  diameter  in  a  direction  north  and  south),  is  inclosed  by  a 
ditch  6  yards  broad,  and  an  outer  bank  fonned  of  the  soil  thrown  out 
from  the  ditch,  5  yards  high  on  the  inside.  About  80  rough  unhewn 
stones  about  6  to  8  feet  long  by  8  feet  broad,  and  one  foot  thick,  lie 
irregularly  round  the  indosura^  having  their  smaller  ends  pointing 
towards  the  centre :  there  is  reason  to  &ink  these  once  stood  obliquely 
on  one  end.  About  14  smaller  stones  are  intermingled  with  these  in 
an  irregular  manner,  and  there  are  two  stones  lying  near  the  centre, 
one  of  which  is  lai^ger  than  any  other  within  the  area.  Near  this 
circle  are  some  tumuli,  one  of  which  is  of  large  size.  Numerous 
tumuli  occur  on  Stanton  Moor,  north  of  Winster,  where  are  also  many 
rocking  stones,  locally  called  roo-tors,  and  some  upright  stones.  The 
tumuli  and  other  primeval  antiquities  of  this  county  are  fully  described 
in  Bateman's  'Vestiges  of  the  Antiquities  of  Derbyshire.' 

The  ancient  British  road,  the  Rykneld-etreet^  and  the  Roman  road, 
which  usually  coincided  with  it,  cross  this  county  in  its  whole  extent 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  from  the  borders  of  Staffordshire  to 
those  of  Yorkshire.  Chesterfield  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  Roman 
station,  the  Lutudarum  of  Ravennas ;  and  the  first  part  of  the  name 
of  the  town  (Chester,  which  with  its  kindred  forms  oester  and  caster 
usually  indicates  the  site  of  a  Roman  station),  and  the  discovery  of 
Roman  coins  there,  give  probability  to  the  supposition.  A  second 
Roman  road  has  been  traced  from  Brough  in  Hope  Dale  to  Buxton, 
both  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  Roman  stationa  At  Brough 
three  sides  of  the  station,  which  was  an  oblong  310  feet  by  270  feet, 
are  still  perfect ;  and  the  foundations  of  a  temple  and  another  Isitpe 
building,  with  other  antiquities,  have  been  discovered.  At  Buxton 
several  Roman  baths  have  been  discovered,  and  three  of  their  roads 
meet  here.  Another  Roman  road,  locally  designated  Long-lane,  runs 
through  the  county  from  the  river  Dove  near  Bocester,  which  from 
its  name  was  probably  a  station,  to  Derventio,  and  appears  to  have 
continued  in  the  same  line  thence  into  Nottinghamshire.  There  are 
some  traces  of  other  roads. 

Derventio,  now  Little  Chester,  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
conaideiable  Roman  station  in  the  county.  Melandra  Castle  station 
is  on  a  moderate  elevation  at  the  meeting  of  two  mountain  streams : 
it  is  nearly  square,  366  feet  by  336  feet ;  the  ramparts  and  part  of  the 
ditch  still  remain,  and  the  gates  and  the  site  of  the  Prsstorium  may 
be  discovered :  there  are  ihe  foundations  of  many  buildings  on  thie 
side  sloping  to  the  water.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  there  were 
Roman  stations  at  several  other  places  in  the  county. 

Of  Roman  antiquities  the  most  remarkable  are  an  altar  preserved 
at  Haddon  Hall,  a  silver  plate  found  in  Risley  Park,  and  the  pigs  of 
lead  found  near  Matlock.  In  the  Saxon  division  of  England,  Derby- 
shire was  comprehended  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia;  and  Repandun, 
or  Repton,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Trent^  was  one  of  the  royal 
residences.  Derbyshire  was  overrun  by  the  Danes  in  their  great 
invasion  of  England  in  the  tune  of  Ethek«d  I.  and  Alficed.    At  the 
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Norman  conquest  considerable  grants  of  land  within  tho  county  wars 
made  to  Henry  de  Ferrers,  whose  son  Robert  was  the  first  Earl 
Ferronk  Another  Robert^  son  of  the  first  Earl  Ferrers,  was  created 
Earl  of  Derby  in  1138.  William  Peveril,  a  natural  son  of  the  Con- 
queror, receiyed  also  considerable  grants.  He  built  the  castle  of  the 
Peak,  and  he  or  his  son  is  supposed  to  have  built  the  origiual  Bolsover 
Castle.  [BoLSOVKR.]  The  Peak  Castle  is  now  an  '  ill-shapen  ruin,' 
situated  on  the  rerge  of  the  rocky  precipice  that  forms  the  roof  of 
the  Peak  cavern  at  Caatleton.  In  the  civil  war  in  the  time  of  John, 
William  earl  Ferrers,  who  had  obtained  a  new  grant  of  the  earldom 
of  Derby,  and  who  was  one  of  the  king's  party,  took  the  castles  of  the 
Peak  and  Bolsover.  In  the  reign  of  Heniy  III.  the  Earl  of  Ferrers 
and  Derby  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  insuigent  barons ;  but 
having  been  worsted  and  taken  prisoner  by  Henry,  the  king's  nephew, 
at  the  battle  of  Chesterfield,  he  was  deprived  of  the  earldom  of  Derby, 
with  the  vast  poaseesions  attached  to  it.  These  were  afterwards  given 
to  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  Ron  of  Henry  III.,  and  thus  eventually 
formed  part  of  the  domains  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  No  public 
events  of  interest  are  connected  with  Derbyshire  until  after  the 
Reformation.  The  earldom  of  Derby  was  conferral  by  Henry  YII. 
upon  his  supporter,  Lord  Stanley,  in  whose  family  it  has  ever  since 
continued. 

Derbyshire  contains  various  relics  of  the  middle  ages — ^baronial, 
ecclesiaetical,  and  monastic  Besides  the  Peak  Castle  there  are  some 
remains  of  Codnor  Castle,  near  Heanor,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Qreys  of  Codnor ;  these  remains  are  partly  converted  into  a  farm- 
house. Haddon  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Wye,  below  Bakbwbll.  Hardwick  Hall  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  style  of  domestic  arohiteoture  in  Elisabeth's  reign, 
and  has  remained  unaltered  since  the  time  of  its  ereotiou ;  it  is 
between  Chesterfield  and  Mansfield,  and  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  Some  of  the  furniture  is  perhaps  older  than  the  house 
itself,  and  was  removed  from  the  old  hall,  now.  in  ruins,  near  the 
present  mansion.  Hardwick  contains  some  embroidery  done  by  Ifary 
queen  of  Scots,  who  was  imprisoned  here  and  at  Chatsworth  and 
South  Wingfield  for  some  time.  South  Wing&eld  manor-house  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YL,  and  ruined  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  I. :  the  remains  present  some  beautiful  features. 

The  churches  of  Derbyshire  contain  some  veiy  ancient  portions. 
Repton  church  has  under  the  chancel  a  very  curious  Anglo-Saxon 
crypt,  which  there  is  reason  to  suppose  was  a  part  of  the  conventual 
church  destroyed  here  by  the  Danes  in  874.  The  rest  of  the  church  is 
of  a  later  period ;  the  architecture  is  varied,  partly  Korman,  partly 
early  English,  and  partly  decorated  English ;  the  tower  and  spire, 
which  are  very  lofty  and  of  fine  outline,  are  in  the  perpendicular 
English  style.  Melbourne  church,  near  the  border  of  Leicestershire, 
is  a  fine  example  of  early  Norman  architecture,  and  is  nearly  in  its 
original  state.  It  has  been  conjectured,  but  without  su6Soient  reason, 
to  be  as  ancient  as  the  7th  century.  Brassington  and  Streetly  churches 
also  contain  some  interesting  features  of  early  Norman  date.  The 
desecrated  chapel  at  Streetly  is  a  Norman  edifice,  perfect^  with  the 
exception  of  the  windows,  which  have  been  enlarged,  and  the  roof : 
the  ornaments  are  elaborate  and  well  executed.  The  remains  of  early 
pointed  architecture  in  Derbyshire  are  few,  and  by  no  means  ivmark- 
able;  the  best  ars  perhaps  All  Saints  church  at  Derbt,  and  the 
parish  churches  of  Ashboubivb,  Basxwsll,  Chbstxrfikld,  and 
Dronfield. 

Of  the  monastic  estabUshments  of  Derbyshire  there  are  very  few 
remains.  Some  remains  of  Repton  priory  may  be  seen  in  the  school 
at  Repton  and  in  the  master's  house.  After  tilie  old  Saxon  priory  was 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  a  monastery  of  Black  (or  Augustinian)  Canons 
was  founded  here  by  Maud,  widow  of  Hanulph,  second  earl  of  Chester. 
There  are  at  Yeaveley,  4  miles  south  of  Ashbourne,  some  ruins  of  a 
ohapel,  formerly  a  preceptory  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
Of  Dale  Abbey,  64  miles  east  from  Derby,  founded  in  1204,  for  Premon- 
■tratensian  Canons,  there  only  remains  the  arch  of  the  east  window  of 
the  church.  Beauchief  Abbey,  Norton,  near  Sheffield,  is  just  within 
the  boundary  of  Derbyshire ;  it  was  founded  in  1183  for  Premon- 
•tratensian  or  White  Canons.  The  only  part  of  the  abbey  now 
remaining  is  the  west  end  of  the  conventual  church,  which  is  used  as 
the  chapel  of  the  extra-parochial  district  of  Beauchief.  The  architec- 
ture is  plain,  but  the  situation  amidst  woods  and  hills  is  delightful. 

The  principal  historical  events  connected  with  Derbyshire  since  the 
RefonoAtion  occurred  during  the  dvil  war  of  Charles  I.  The  county 
at  first  declared  for  the  king,  who  after  setting  up  his  standard  at 
Nottingham  marched  to  Derby ;  but  it  was  soon  brought  over  to  the  side 
of  the  Parliament  by  the  activity  and  influence  of  Sir  John  Qell,  who 
marching  from  Hull  into  Derbyshire  (October  1642)  with  a  regiment 
of  foot^  consisting  of  only  140  men,  raised  200  men  at  Chesterfield, 
and  proceeding  to  Derby  garrisoned  that  town.  South  Wingfield 
manor>house  was  also  garrisoned  for  the  Parliament.  In  1643  Sir 
John  took  Bolsover  Castle,  which  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  had  fortified 
for  the  king;  and  his  brother,  Colonel  Qell,  took  Sutton  House,  near 
Chesterfield  which  had  been  aUo  garrisoned  for  the  king  by  Lord 
Deinoourt  The  Earl  of  Newcastle  for  the  king  took  South  Wingfield 
manor-house;  and  the  Royalists  possessed  themselves  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  county.  In  the  summer  of  1644  Sir  John  Qell  took 
south  Wingfield  manor-house^  and  defeated  the  forces  sent  to  relieve 


it ;  and  Qeneral  Crawford,  another  parliamentary  commander,  took 
Bolsover  Castle  and  Staveley  House. 

Derbyshire  is  both  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  county,  but 
its  population  has  for  some  time  been  more  decidedly  manufacturing 
and  mining  than  agricultural  In  1851  the  county  had  ten  savings 
banks,  at  Alfreton,  Ashbourne,  Bakewell,  Belper,  Chapel-en-leFrith, 
Chesterfield,  Derby,  Eckiugton,  Qlossop,  and  Wirksworth.  The 
amount  owing  to  depositors  on  the  20th  of  November  1851  was 
419.752/.  ISjT.  5d. 

DEREHAM,  EAST,  Norfolk,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  East 
Dereham  and  hundred  of  Mitford,  is  situated  in  52"  40^  N.  lat-., 
0*  56  E.  long.,  distant  16  miles  W.N.W.  from  Norwich,  100  miles 
from  London  by  road,  and  125  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties  and 
East  Anglian  railways,  vi&  Lynn.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851 
was  3372.  The  living,  a  vicarage  with  the  curacy  of  Hoc  and  a 
sinecure  rectory  annexed,  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Norfolk  and 
diocese  of  Norwich. 

The  town  of  Dereham  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  a  clean  and 
neat  appearanca  The  streets  are  wide,  lighted  with  gas,  and  paved 
with  pebbles.  The  parish  church  is  a  spacious  cruciform  building  of 
ancient  date,  and  has  a  nave  with  side  aisles,  transepts,  and  a  choir, 
with  a  tower  rising  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts. 
The  font  in  the  church  is  rich  and  handsome ;  it  was  placed  here  in 
the  15th  century.  A  monument  to  the  poet  Cowper,  who  is  buried 
here,  is  in  the  north  tratisept  The  Independents,  Baptists,  and 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of  worship.  There 
are  National  and  British  schools  and  a  mechanics  institution. 
Numerous  gardens  and  orchards  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
Agricultund  machines  aro  manufactured  at  East  Dereham.  There 
are  malt-houses  and  breweries.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday  for 
cattle,  provisions,  and  grain.  There  are  two  yearly  fairs,  in  July  and 
September.    Petty  sessions  are  held  fortnightly. 

(Blomefield,  Norfolk  ;  Oeneral  History  of  Norfolk.) 

DERQ,  LOUQH.    [Doweoal.] 

DKRRY,  with  Raphoe,  a  binhop's  see  in  the  archdiocese  of  Armagh, 
in  Ireland.  The  diocese  of  Derry  and  Raphoe  embraces  the  greater 
part  of  the  counties  of  Londonderry,  Donegal,  and  Tyrone,  and  a  small 
portion  of  Antrim.  It  contains  62  benefices  in  Derry  and  35  in 
Raphoe.  The  income  of  the  united  dioceses  is  8000L  a  year.  The 
chapter  of  the  diocese  of  Derry  consists  of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  and 
three  prebendaries;  that  of  Raphoe  of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  and  four 
prebendaries. 

Derry  signifies  '  a  place  of  oaks.'  In  Pagan  times  the  eminence  on 
which  the  city  and  cathedral  now  stand  was  known  as  Derry-Calgaich, 
or  the  Oak  Grove  of  Calgaich.  Towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century 
Columba  came  hither  fbom  lona  and  founded  a  church.  From  this 
period  down  to  the  plantation  of  Ulster  it  was  called  from  him  Derry- 
Columbkill,  and  was  famous  for  its  abbey  and  religious  foundations. 
In  1118,  when  the  council  of  Rath-breasil  was  held,  this  district 
seems  to  have  been  included  in  the  ancient  diocese  of  Ardstraw  or 
Rathlury.  The  see  of  Derry  was  established  in  1158,  when  Flahertach 
O'Brolchain,  the  then  abbot  of  the  monastery,  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  bishop.  This  see  remained  unreformed,  together  with 
those  of  Raphoe  and  Clogher,  down  to  the  time  of  the  plantation  of 
Ulster.  The  first  Protestant  bishop  was  George  Montgomery,  nomi- 
nated to  the  succession  in  1603.  There  is  a  very  full  account  of  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  this  see  in  the  first  part  of  a  '  Memoir  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,'  4to.,  1837.     [LoND05D£iiBr.] 

DERWENT.    [Derbyshire.] 

DERWENT-WATER.    [Cumbkbulnd.] 

DBS  AG  a  ADERO.    [Bolivia.] 

DESENZANO.    [Brescia.] 

DESMOND.    [KERur.] 

DESSAU,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  in  Germany, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mulde,  about  two  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  Elbe,  in  51*  48'  N.  lat.,  12*  18'  E.  long.,  at  a 
distance  of  80  miles  by  railway  S.W.  from  Berlin,  64  miles  N.  from 
Leipzig  by  railroad  through  Halle  and  Cothen,  and  has  about  12,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  some  800  are  Jews.  The  town  is  about  half  a 
league  in  circumference ;  three  sides  of  it  are  inclosed  by  a  wall, 
and  the  fourth,  towards  the  east^  is  bounded  by  the  Mulde,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.  Dessau  has  six  gates,  and  is  divided 
into  the  Altstadt,  Neustadt,  and  the  Sand,  and  three  suburbs :  it 
contains  seven  public  squares,  and  thirty  streets,  which  upon  the 
whole  are  well  and  regularly  built.  The  Cavalier-street  would  bo 
an  ornament  to  any  capital,  and  some  of  the  public  buildings  are 
handsome.  The  ducal  palace,  which  is  a  noble  edifice,  contains 
a  picture-gallery  and  collections  of  art ;  the  chapel  contains  a  chef- 
d'oDuvre  of  Lucas  Cranach,  the  Last  Supper,  in  which  he  has  intro- 
duced portraits  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  others.  Among  the 
other  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  town-hall ;  four  churches,  two 
of  which  belong  to  the  Reformed  Lutherans,  one  to  the  Luth.erans,  and 
one  to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  one  synagogue,  two  hospitals,  a  poor- 
house^  orphan  asylum,  infirmary,  an  elegant  theatre  with  concert- 
room  attached,  and  the  riding-school.  The  public  cemetery  is  laid 
out  with  great  taste,  and  embellished  with  an  elegant  entrance  in 
the  Roman  style.  Dessau  is  well  supplied  with  schools  of  public 
instruction.    Among  them  are  the  Fianz  school  for  Uie  education  of 
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Jews ;  the  grmnattntn  oontisting  of  as  elementary,  a  commercial,  and 
a  cliunical  school ;  the  seminary  for  school-masters ;  and  the  school 
of  industry  for  the  spinning  of  flax  and  cotton.  The  manufactuiee 
are  unimportant ;  they  ooueist  principally  of  woollen  cloth,  stockings, 
hats,  tobacco^  spirits,  and  beer :  the  retail  trade  is  almost  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  The  town  however  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade  in  com.  In  the  environs  are  the  ducal  villas  of  Louisium 
andGeorgium,  the  gnrdens  about  which  are  much  admired,  as  are  also 
the  gardens  of  Worlits,  about  six  miles  from  the  town.  The  Drohbei^g, 
which  is  the  burying-place  of  the  dukes  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  is  planted 
with  shrubs,  and  surmounted  by  a  building  with  a  lantern  and 
cupola.  On  the  Stieglitxberg  near  the  Elbe,  is  a  monument  to  the 
Duke  of  Dessau,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Toigau. 
DETMOLD.    [LiPPB.] 

DETROIT,  the  principal  city  and  port  of  Michigan,  United  States 
of  North  America,  stands  on  the  right  bauk  of  the  Detroit  River,  or 
Strait,  which  connects  lakes  St.  Clair  and  Erie,  in  42''  19'  N.  lat.,  83"* 
W.  long.,  526  miles  K.W.  fh>m  Washington.  The  population  in  1810 
was  770,  in  1820  it  was  1442,  in  1840  it  was  9192,  in  1850  it  had 
increased  to  21,019. 

The  city  oocupiee  a  convenient  site,  rising  from  the  rirer,  along 
which  it  extends  for  a  mile  and  a  half  with  a  depth  of  nearly  a  mile. 
The  streets  are  laid  out  upon  a  somewhat  elaborate  plan,  that  of  a 
rectangle  for  1200  feet  from  the  river,  while  farther  back  it  forms 
a  triangle.  Eight  principal  streets,  each  200  feet  wide,  diverge  from 
a  spacious  open  area  called  the  Grand  Circus,  and  divide  the  back 
part  of  the  city  into  triangular  portions ;  the  secondary  streets  are 
120  feet,  the  others  60  feet  wide,  and  they  usually  intersect  at  right 
angiee.  The  private  houses  are  mostly  of  wood ;  the  public  buildings, 
many  of  which  line  a  main  avenue  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
river,  are  generally  substantial  edifices  of  brick  or  stone.  Of  these 
the  chief  are  the  United  States  land-ofBce,  the  old  state-house,  the 
state  buildings,  law  courts,  and  penitentiary,  county  and  city 
courts  and  markets,  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  Ac  Detroit 
contains  four  Roman  Catholic,  two  Episcopalian,  three  Methodist, 
two  Presbyterian,  and  two  Baptist  churches,  and  a  Congregational,  a 
German  Lutheran,  and  a  sailors'  church ;  a  branch  of  Uie  State  uni- 
versity, several  public  and  primary  schools,  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  orphan  asylum,  and  numerous  other  religious  and  benevolent 
institutions;  a  museum,  and  historical,  medical  and  Uterary  insti- 
tutes; and  supports  thirteen  newspapers,  three  of  which  are  published 
daily.  Several  of  the  churches  are  large  and  handsome  buildings. 
The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water,  but  badly  drained  and  paved ; 
there  are  several  public  squares  and  open  spaces;  the  most  noted  is 
known  as  the  Campus  Martins. 

Detroit  is  a  rapidly  increasing  place,  being  admirably  situated  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  river  is  above 
half  a  mile  wide  opposite  the  city,  and  has  a  depth  varying  from 
12  to  48  feet ;  the  harbour  is  secure  and  accessible  at  aU  sessona 
Steamers  ply  regularly  every  dajr  from  all  parts,  and  the  inland  traffic 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Michigan  Central,  and  Detroit  and  Pontiac 
railways.  Most  of  the  agricultuxtd  products  of  Michigan  are  shipped 
from  Detroit.  The  coast  trade  is  very  considerable,  and  an  extensive 
trade  both  legal  and  contraband  is  carried  on  with  Canada.  The 
shipping  belonging  to  Detroit  amoimts  to  about  25,000  tons,  a  large 
proportion  being  propelled  hv  steam.  Ship-building  is  an  important 
branch  of  the  industry  of  tne  place.  In  the  town  are  five  large 
steam  saw-mills,  which  are  said  to  cut  9,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and 
4,000,000  laths  annually.  There  are  besides  several  foundries,  steam- 
engine  and  boiler-factories,  iron-works,  brass-works^  pail-factories, 
sash-worksy  steam  flour-mills,  tanneries,  breweries,  potteries,  &c. 
There  is  also  a  large  wholesale  trade  for  the  supply  of  the  interior  of 
the  state.  The  town  contains  four  banks,  with  a  capital  (Dec  81, 1851) 
of  761,228  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  607,588  dollars. 

Detroit  was  founded  by  some  French  from  Canada  in  1688.  It 
was  taken  by  the  English  in  1759.  •  After  the  declaration  of  American 
independence,  Detroit  was  twice  taken  by  English  troops.  It  has 
been  once  entirely  destroyed,  and  several  times  severely  injured  by 
fire.  In  1802  it  was  incorporated,  but  the  act  of  incorporation  was 
repealed  in  1810.  Its  present  charter  of  incorporation  as  a  city  was 
gmnted  in  1815;  since  which  date  its  population  has  multiplied 
more  than  twenty-fold.  Until  1847  Detroit  was  the  capital  of 
Michigan,  but  in  that  year  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to 
Lansing ;  Detroit  however  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important 
place  in  the  state. 

(Colton,  SttUMeal  Oazateer  of  the  United  States,  1858;  Haskell 
and  Smith,  ftc.) 

DEUliE.    [NoBD.] 

DEUXPONTS  (Germ.  Zweihr^ken),  formerly  ft  duchy  but  now  a 
bailiwick  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  is 
bounded  8.  by  France,  and  W.  by  the  Prussian  Rhein-Provins.  It 
has  an  area  of  about  1181  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about 
150,0001  The  general  character  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  with 
many  gentle  eminences,  whose  declivities  and  lowest  parts  are  rich  in 
woods,  corn-fields,  pastures,  and  vineyards.  The  principal  river  is 
the  Blies,  into  which  flow  the  Erlbach,  Hombach,  Sohwolb,  and  other 
small  streams.  Deuxponts  produces  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  other  grain ; 
rapeseed,  flax,  and  hemp  are  cultivated  in  large  quantltieB.    Much 


attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  to  the  breed- 
ing  of  sheep.  There  is  abundance  of  wood.  The  minerals  are  iron, 
copper,  and  freestone.  There  are  few  manufactures.  The  duchy 
formerly  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Sweden ;  but  came  by  inheritance 
to  the  kings  of  Bavaria. 

DEUXPONTS,  a  town  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  capital  of  the 
former  duchy  of  Deuxponts,  situated  in  49°  16'  N.  lat,  7*  20'  E,  long., 
is  a  pretty  town  on  the  Erlbach,  50  mil^  W.  from  Spires,  5  miles  S. 
from  the  Homburg  station  on  the  railway  from .  Speyer  to  Paris 
through  Saarbruck  and  Metz  :  population,  78OO.  It  is  very  prettilv 
situated  among  gardens  and  luxuriant  meadows,  encircled  by  emi- 
nences and  woods.  The  town,  which  consists  of  the  Old  aud  New 
Towns,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  has  a  pleasant  suburb,  and  is  regu- 
larly built.  The  dukes  of  Zweibriicken  resided  in  the  old  palace, 
which  was  partially  destroyed  by  the  French ;  part  of  the  remains 
have  been  converted  into  a  Catholic  church.  There  are  two  Protestant 
churches,  a  gymnasium  and  lyceum,  an  orphan  asylum,  an  hospital, 
and  a  school  of  industry.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  * 
sheep-farming,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  linen,  cotton, 
leather,  oil,  tobacco,  and  steel-ware.  The  Bipont  edition  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  was  printed  here  from  1779.  Deuxponts  is  the  seat 
of  the  judicial  tribunals  for  the  bailiwick  as  well  as  of  its  local  govern- 
ment. Close  to  the  town  is  Schifflick,  a  country-seat  built  by  Stanislaus 
Lesczinski,  king  of  Poland,  which  has  been  converted  into  an  establish- 
ment for  breeding  horses. 

Deuxponts,  Zweibriicken,  or  in  its  Latinised  form,  Bipontium, 
derives  its  name  from  the  site  of  its  old  castle  between  two  bridges. 
Its  origin  is  unknown,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  history  until  the  year 
1197,  when  it  was  the  property  of  the  counts  bearing  its  name.  On 
the  extinction  of  the  direct  line,  in  1894,  the  earldom  fell  into  the 
possession  of  Ruprecht,  the  elector-palatine,  who  divided  it  among 
his  three  sons  in  1410,  all  of  whom  being  dukes,  the  country  itself 
was  thenceforward  denominated  a  duchy.  During  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  it  was  besieged  by  the  Imperialists.  Deuxponts  suffered  also 
severely  during  the  campaigns  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  the  French  held  it 
until  1697.  As  the  duke  in  the  meantime  had  died  childless,  it  fell 
to  the  next  heir,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and,  upon  his  decease,  to 
the  count-palatine ;  this  prince  also  dying  without  children  in  1728, 
the  duchy  reverted  to  tne  house  of  Birkenfeld,  the  ancestors  of  the 
f&mily  who  now  occupy  the  throne  of  Bavaria.  In  1798  Deuxponts 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  but  it  was  restored  to  Bavaria 
in  1816,  when  other  adjacent  tenitories  were  added  to  it,  and  t^e 
whole  was  annexed  to  its  dominion  by  the  name  of  the  Palatinate  or 
the  Province  of  the  Rhine. 

DEVENTER,  a  fortified  town  hi  the  province  of  Overyssel,  in 
Holland,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tssel,  at  the  point  where 
that  river  is  joined  by  the  Schipbeek,  9  miles  S.  from  Zwoll,  50  miles 
E.  by  Sw  from  AmsteMam,  and  has  about  15,000  inhabitants,  including 
the  garrison.  Deventer  was  formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  and  a 
member  of  the  Hanseatic  league.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
flanked  with  numerous  towers,  and  defended  by  a  broad  deep  ditch. 
The  cathedral  is  a  fine  gothic  building,  with  an  excellent  set  of  bells. 
There  are  six  other  churches  in  the  town,  which  has  also  a  handsome 
town-hall.  The  athenseum  or  college  contains  a  well-chosen  and 
extensive  library.  An  observatory  was  founded  here  iu  1889.  The 
industrial  products  of  Deventer  are  iron- ware,  hosiery,  carpets,  and 
linen.  It  is  famous  for  its  gingerbread  called  Deventer  Koek,  many 
thousands  of  pounds  of  which  are  exported.  The  town  trades  largely 
in  cattle,  com,  butter,  cheese,  beer,  wool,  and  turf.  The  environs  are 
fertile  and  well  cultivated ;  the  banks.of  the  Yssel  are  dotted  with 
pret^  country-houses.    Assize  courts  are  held  in  the  town. 

DEVIZES,  Wiltshire,  a  borough  and  market-town,  having  separate 
jurisdiction,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  hundred  of 
Potteme  and  Cannings,  in  51*'  20'  N.  lat.,  l"*  58'  W.  long.,  22  miles 
N.W.  by  N.  from  Salisbury,  and  89  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London. 
The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  and 
returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  population  of 
the  borough  in  1851  was  6554.  The  living  of  St.  John,  a  rectory  with 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary  attached,  is  iu  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts 
and  diocese  of  Salisbuxy.  Devizes  Poor-Law  Union  contains  28  panHhea 
and  townships^  with  an  area  of  59,896  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  22,236. 

In  ancient  records  this  place  is  called  Devised,  De  Vies,  Divisis,  &a 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  a  strong  fortress  was  erected  here  by  Bogei^ 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  which  his  nephew  Nigel,  bishop  of  Ely,  garri- 
soned with  troops,  but  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  fortress  to 
Stephen,  together  with  40,000  marks,  the  bishop's  treasure.  The  castle 
was  afterwards  seized  bv  Robert  Fitz-Herbert  for  Matilda,  but  on  her 
airival  he  refused  to  deliver  it  up,  and  was  subsequently  hanged  as  a 
traitor  to  both  parties.  About  the  end  of  the  reign  <n  Edward  IIL 
the  castle  was  dismantled. 

Devizes  was  besieged  by  Sir  William  Waller  in  the  Parliamentary 
war,  but  just  as  the  Royalists  were  preparing  to  capitulate,  Lord 
Wilmot^  who  had  been  dispatched  by  the  king  from  Oxford,  appeared 
on  Roundaway  Hill  with  1500  hor&e  and  two  pieces  of  artilleiy.  Sir 
William  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  town,  and  attacked  Lord  Wilmot^ 
but  was  totally  diBComfiied. 

The  first  charter  of  incorporation  was  by  the  Empress  Matilda, 
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graniiDg  io  her  buigesses  '  De  Dlyisis'  freedom  of  toll  throughout  all 
England  and  the  ports  of  the  sea.  Devizes  returned  members  to  the 
parliaments  of  Edward  I.,  to  two  of  Edward  IL,  and  constantly  since 
the  4th  of  Edward  III.  The  summer  assizes  for  the  county  are  held 
at  Devizes.  The  quarter  sessions  of  the  county  are  held  here  in  rota- 
tion with  Salisbury,  Warminster,  and  Marlborough.  A  county  court 
is  held  in  the  town. 

Devizes  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  on  the  Kennet 
Canal :  it  consists  of  several  streets  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas, 
and  contains  many  good  houses.  Being  built  on  an  elevated  site,  the 
town  is  well  drained.  The  town-hall  is  a  handsome  modem  building, 
in  the  basement  of  which  a  cheese-market  is  held. 

St.  John's  church  is  built  partly  in  the  Norman  and  partly  in 
the  perpendicular  style  of  architecture,  with  a  square  embattled  tower, 
and  consists  of  a  nave,  transept^  chancel,  and  two  chantry  chapels. 
Of  St.  Mary's  church  the  chancel  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  soon 
after  the  Conquest^  but  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  structure  was  rebuilt 
by  William  Smyth,  who  died  in  1436.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents,  Presbyterians,  and  Quakers. 
There  are  a  church  charity  school,  a  British  school,  a  literary  institu- 
tion, a  savings  bank,  and  a  dispensary. 

The  woollen  manufacture,  once  of  considerable  importance,  is  now 
extinct.  The  silk  manufacture,  malting,  and  the  manufacture  of  snuff, 
afford  employment.  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  is  the  largest 
in  the  west  of  England  for  com.  A  large  cross,  erected  in  1815  by 
Lord  Sidmouth,  is  in  the  market-place.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  4th  of 
February  for  horses ;  Holy  Thursday  and  April  20th,  for  cattle ;  and 
June  13th,  July  5th,  and  October  2nd  and  20th,  for  cattle,  hops, 
cloth,  &c.  Richard  of  Devizes,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  12th 
oentuxy,  who  wrote  a  chronicle  of  English  history,  was  a  native  of 
this  place. 

(Hoare,  Wiltshire;  CommvniccUion from  Deviza.) 

DEVONPORT.    [Plymouth.] 

DEVONSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  in  the  south-west  part  of 
England.  Its  form  approximates  to  that  of  an  irregular  quadrangle, 
having  for  its  angles — on  the  west  Hartland  Point  on  the  Bristol 
Channel ;  on  the  north  the  boundary  of  Devonshire  and  Somerset- 
shire, near  Oare,  on  the  coast  of  the  same  channel ;  on  the  east  the 
boundary  of  Devonshire  and  Dorsetshire,  on  the  coast  of  the  English 
Channel,  near  Lyme  Regis ;  and  on  the  south  Prawle  Point,  near  the 
Start  Point,  on  the  coast  of  the  English  Channel.  Devonshire  lies 
between  50^*  12'  and  51"  15'  N.  lat,  2"  54'  and  4-  33'  W.  long.  The 
county  is  bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Bristol  Channel ;  N.K  bv 
Somersetshire;  K  by  Dorsetshire;  S.E.  and  S.  by  the  English 
Channel ;  and  W.  by  Cornwall,  from  which  it  is  separated  along  part 
of  the  boundary-line  by  the  river  Tamer.  An  insulated  portion  of 
the  county  is  inclosed  between  Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire,  and 
the  boundaries  as  given  above  include  an  insulated  portion  of  Dorset- 
shire which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  Devonshire.  The  length  of 
this  county  from  north  to  south  is  about  71  miles ;  the  breadth  from 
east  to  west  is  about  68  miles.  The  area  of  the  county  is  about  2590 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1841  was  532,959 ;  in  1851  it  was 
567,098»  being  an  increase  of  6*4  per  cent. 

Cocut-line,  Islands. —  The  coast  of  the  Bristol  Channel  which 
bounds  Devonshire  to  the  north  and  north-west  is  for  the  most  part 
steep  and  rocky.  On  the  side  towards  Somersetshire  the  coast-line 
runs  nearly  east  and  west  for  about  twenty-two  miles,  measured  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  border  of  Somersetshire  to  Bull  Point,  west  of 
Ilfracombe :  along  one  part  of  this  line  there  are  clifb,  in  the  other 
parts  the  coast  though  steep  is  not  broken  or  precipitous :  there  are 
no  marked  headlands.  From  Bull  Point  to  Morte  Point  the  coast 
forms  a  small  bay  bounded  by  cliffs ;  from  Morte  Point  to  Baggy 
Point  it  forms  a  larger  and  deeper  bay,  with  cliffs  at  each  extremity 
and  a  low  shelving  be&ch  in  the  middle.  From  Baggy  Point  to  Hart* 
land  Point  the  coast  forms  the  deep  bay,  Barnstaple  or  Bideford  Bay, 
into  which  the  united  stream  of  the  Torridge  and  the  Taw  empties 
itself.  From  Baggy  Point  to  the  sestuary  of  the  Taw  and  Torridge 
the  coast  is  shelving  and  sandy,  with  a  multitude  of  sand-hills,  oalled 
Braunton  Barrows ;  from  the  sestuary  of  the  rivers  to  Hartland  Point 
the  coast  is  lined  with  steep  cliffs  and  rocks.  From  Hartland  Point 
the  coast,  still  lined  with  cliffs,  nms  south  or  south  by  west  to  the 
border  of  Cornwall.  This  coast  presents  in  several  places  very  pic- 
turesque views,  especially  about  Lynmouth  (the  mouth  of  the  river 
Lynn),  on  the  border  towards  Somersetshire,  and  at  Clovelly  in 
Bideford  Bay. 

The  coast  of  the  English  Channel,  which  bounds  the  county  on  the 
south,  runs  west^south-west  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyme  Regis 
(in  Dorsetshire),  22  miles  measured  in  a  direct  line,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ex.  This  coast  is  lined  with  clifib  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  and  is  marked  by  one  headland.  Beer  Head,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Seaton  Bay.  The  rivers  Axe  and  Otter  enter  the  sea  in 
the  course  of  this  line.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Ex  the  coast,  lined 
with  cliffs,  runs  south-south-west  6  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Teign, 
and  thence  5  miles  south  or  south  by  east  to  the  headland  called 
Hope's  Nose,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Tor  Bay.  Tor  Bay  is  a 
deep  bay  bounded  on  the  south  by  Beny  Head,  having  a  shelving 
beach  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  interrupted  by  a  bluff  headland  called 
Roundham  Head,  and  an  abrupt  coast  towards  each  extremity.   Berry 


Head  appears  to  have  been  the  Promontorium  Hellenis  of  the  ancients 
(Richani  of  Cirencester.)  From  Berry  Head  to  Plymouth  Sound  the 
general  character  of  the  coast  is  rocky.  In  this  part  of  the  coast-line 
there  are  several  bays.  About  two  or  three  miles  of  coast  on  the 
west  side  of  Plymouth  Sound  belong  to  Devonshire.  Plymouth 
Soimd  is  three  miles  wide  and  extends  many  miles  inland.  It  receives 
from  the  north-west  the  Tamer  (united  with  the  Lynher  or  St  Ger- 
man's River),  upon  the  lestuary  of  which,  called  Hamoaze,  is  the  town 
of  Devonport^  formerly '  Dock,'  the  royal  dockyard  of  which  ranks 
next  in  importance  to  that  of  Portsmouth ;  and  from  the  north-east 
the  Plym,  the  sestuary  of  which  is  call^  Cacwater.  Mill  Bay  and 
Sutton  Pool  are  small  inlets  at  the  bottom  of  Plymouth  Sound  ;  the 
latter  is  almost  encircled  by  the  town  of  Plymouth.  [Pltmouth.]  The 
Devonshire  coast  may  be  estimated  at  from  155  to  160  miles;  55  to 
60  miles  on  the  Bristol  Channel^  and  about  100  miles  on  the  English 
Channel 

Lundy  Island,  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  10  to  11  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Hartland  Pointy  is  a  mass  of  granite,  except  the  extreme  southern 
end,  which  is  grauwacke,  24  miles  long  frt>m  north  to  south,  and  about 
1  mile  from  east  to  west  Its  area  is  about  1000  acres.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  with  rocks ;  the  landing-place,  up  which  two 
men  can  scarcely  walk  abreast,  is  on  the  eastern  side.  The  southern 
point  is  occupied  by  a  lighthouse.  The  northern  part  of  Lundy  Island 
rises  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  highest  part  being 
200  feet  high.  There  is  an  abundance  of  pufBns  and  rabbits,  and  the 
island  is  much  infested  with  rats.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
1851  was  34.  Their  principal  business  is  shooting  rabbits  for  their 
skins,  and  puffins  for  their  feathers.  The  island  was  sold  in  1840  for 
about  9870/.  St  Nicholas  Island,  which  is  fortified,  is  in  Plymouth 
Sound. 

Surface^  Hydrography. — Devonshire  is  more  uniformly  hilly  than 
any  other  of  the  large  counties  of  England.  The  principal  ranges  of 
hills  may  be  considered  as  o£bets  from  the  elevated  districts  of  Dart- 
moor, Exmoor,  and  Blackdown.  Dartmoor  is  a  granitic  table-land  of 
irregular  elevation,  having  its  greatest  elevation  towards  the  north, 
and  containing  the  highest  ground  in  Devonshire.  The  highest  part 
of  Dartmoor  is  Teo  Tor,  which  attains  a  height  of  2050  feet  above  the 
sea.  Other  hills  in  different  parts  of  Dartmoor  vary  in  height  from 
2000  feet  down  to  658  feet 

Dartmoor  extends  nearly  22  miles  from  north  to  south  (from  Belston, 
near  Okehampton,  to  the  Plymouth  road  between  the  rivers  Erme  and 
Avon  or  Aune) ;  and  14  miles  from  east  to  west,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Moreton  Hampstead  to  that  of  Tavistock.  This  immense 
waste  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Bei^ger  ('  QeoL  Trans.,'  vol  i  p.  119) : 
— ''  From  Harford  church  (near  the  southern  limit  of  Dartmoor)  the 
country  assumes  quite  a  bare  and  alpine  appearance,  presenting  a  vast 
plain,  extending  beyond  the  visible  horizon.  The  face  of  the  country 
IS  formed  by  swellings  and  undulations  gradually  overtopping  each 
other,  without  ever  forming  distinct  mountains.  There  is  neither 
vegetation  nor  any  human  dwelling;  we  tread  upon  a  boggy  soil  of 
very  little  depth,  and  scarcely  affording  sufficient  food  to  support 
some  dwarf  colts  as  wild  as  the  country  they  inhabit"  The  area  of 
Dartmoor  Forest  has  been  estimated  at  from  80,000  to  100,000  acres. 
Part  of  the  waste  is  appropriated  by  the  surrounding  parisbets  the 
freeholders  of  which  possess  the  right  of  common,  or  as  it  is  termed 
the  right  of  venville,  on  these  appropriated  parts.  The  rest  of  Dart- 
moor, to  which  the  name  of  Dartmoor  Forest  (frequently  given  to 
the  whole  waste)  strictly  applies,  and  which  belongs  to  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  has  been  found  by  survey  to  contain  53,644  acres.  It  was 
on  this  part  that  the  prison  was  built  during  the  last  war  for  the 
prisoners  of  war.  The  highest  part  of  Dartmoor  Forest,  in  which 
some  of  the  most  important  rivers  of  the  county  (the  Taw,  the  Dart, 
the  Teign,  &a)  have  their  rise,  consists  of  a  succession  of  morasses 
formed  by  the  decay  of  the  successive  crops  of  aquatic  plants  with 
which  this  part  teems :  these  morasses  are  in  some  parts  40  to  50  feet 
deep,  in  others  not  more  than  5  feet  In  several  places  there  have 
been  land-slips,  owing  to  the  over-accumulation  of  marshy  soil :  these 
slips  would  be  more  frequent  but  for  the  granite  rocks  or  'tors' 
which  continually  rise  to  the  surface.  Peat  is  dug  in  this  forest;  and 
many  sheep  are  pastured  there  in  summer,  and  some  all  the  year 
round.  The  elevation  of  Dartmoor  Forest  causes  it  to  have  a  much 
lower  average  temperature  than  other  parts  of  the  county.  The 
average  difference  of  the  temperature  at  Ilfracombe,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  county,  and  Okehampton,  just  on  the  northem  border  of 
Dartmoor,  is  10"  5'  of  Fahrenheit :  in  summer  the  difference  is  small, 
but  in  winter  it  rises  to  16**  or  18^  Numerous  stone  circles,  cairns, 
maenhirs  or  rude  upright  stones,  cromlechs,  stone  circular  huts,  and 
other  antiquities  of  the  earliest  period  abound  in  various  parts  of  the 
forest,  and  the  whole  district  is  full  of  interest  Dartmoor  has  been 
excellently  described  and  its  natural  history  and  antiquities  illustrated 
"bj  the  Rev.  Samuel  Rowe,  in  his  'Perambulation  of  the  Ancient 
forest  of  Dartmoor.'  Amicombe  Hill,  Okement  Hill,  and  others,  are 
elevated  parts  of  Dartmoor.  Brent  Tor  (802  feet,  according  to  Dr. 
Berger)  and  Blackdown,  both  near  Tavistock,  border  upon  Durtmoor, 
but  are  not  composed  of  granite. 

Dartmoor  has  been  described  as  an  elevated  plain  :  the  descent  to 
the  lower  country  all  round  is  rapid.  From  Dartmoor  several  ranges 
of  hills^  composed  chiefly  of  rocks  of  the  transition  series  branch  off 
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one  from  the  north-west  part  of  it,  near  Okehampton,  runs  in  the 
direction  of  Hartland  Point,  dividing  the  basin  ox  the  Tamer  from 
that  of  the  Torridge,  and  sending  out  branches  which  separate  the 
Talleys  of  the  yarious  feeders  of  the  Tamer.  Another  branch  rtmning 
northward  separates  the  rallej  of  the  Okement  and  afterwards  of  the 
Torridge  from  that  of  the  Taw,  and  terminates  near  the  junction  of 
these  last  two  rivers.  Another  branch  rons  eastwud  towards  Exeter, 
turns  to  the  south-south-east  near  that  city,  and  separates  the  valleys 
of  the  Ex  and  the  Teign.  A  branch  which  this  range  sends  off  soon 
after  leaving  Dartmoor  runs  north-eastward,  separates  the  basin  of 
the  Ex  from  that  of  the  Taw,  and  connects  the  heights  of  Dartmoor 
with  those  of  Exmoor.  Another  range  running  south-east  from 
Dartmoor  separates  the  valleys  of  the  Teign  and  the  Dart 

Exmoor  is  a  tract  of  high  land,  having  its  greatest  elevation 
towsHs  the  north.  It  is  composed  of  rocks  of  the  transition  class, 
and  is  chiefly  included  in  Somersetshire,  but  extends  into  the  north 
and  north-east  parts  of  Devon.  Its  highest  point,  Dunkerry  Beacon, 
Somersetshire,  attains  to  the  height  of  1668  feet,  according  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey ;  on  the  west  Chapman  Barrows  attains  a  height  of 
1540  feet  A  range  of  hills  extends  from  Exmoor  along  the  north 
coast  of  Devonshire  to  Morte  Bay ;  some  of  the  summits  are  probably 
1000  feet  high.  The  ridges  of  Exmoor  Forest  and  the  branches  which 
it  sends  off  towards  the  south  separate  the  valleys  of  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Ex. 

A  third  system  of  hills  consists  of  Blackdown,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county,  on  the  border  of  Somersetshire,  between  Taunton  and 
Uoniton ;  and  of  the  ranges  of  hiUs  which  it  sends  off,  chiefly  to  the 
southward,  separating  the  basm  of  the  Otter  from  those  of  the  Ex  on 
one  side,  and  the  Axe  on  the  other,  and  dividing  from  each  other  the 
valleys  watered  hj  the  several  affluents  of  the  Otter  and  the  Axe. 
These  hills  have  flat  tabular  summits ;  their  steeper  side  is  toward 
the  west.  This  Ime  of  high  lands  varies  in  height  from  about  600  to 
760  feet. 

The  rivers  of  Devonshire  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are 
important.  The  Sx  rises  at  ^xhead  in  Exmoor,  Somersetshire,  and 
flows  south-east  to  Exton,  where  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  reaches 
the  border  of  Devonshire  about  18  or  19  miles  from  its  source.  For 
about  2  miles  it  divides  Devonshire  from  Somersetshire,  being  joined 
in  this  part  by  the  river  Barle,  which  also  rises  in  Exmoor,  and  has  a 
south-east  course  of  22  to  24  miles  through  Somersetshire  before  it 
falls  into  the  Ex.  A  little  below  the  junction  of  the  Barle  the  Ex 
enters  Devonshire,  and  flows  in  a  southerly  direction,  but  with  a  very 
circuitous  course,  to  Tiverton,  receiving  in  its  way  several  feeders,  of 
which  the  chief  are  the  Batham,  which  flows  from  the  border  of 
SomenetshivB  past  Bampton,  and  falls  into  the  Ex  on  its  left  or  eastern 
bank ;  and  the  Loman  which  flows  from  the  hills  on  the  Somersetshire 
border,  near  Bampton,  and  joins  the  Ex  on  its  left  bank  at  Tiverton. 
From  Tiverton  the  Ex  flows  still  southwani,  18  miles,  to  the  junction 
of  the  Culm,  receiving  by  the  way,  on  its  right  bai^  a  stream  from 
the  moors  between  Tiverton  and  South  Molton ;  and  about  2  miles 
lower  down,  on  its  right  bank,  the  Greedy,  which  passes  near  Crediton, 
and  is  joined  by  the  Teo  below  that  town.  From  the  junction  of  the 
Greedy  the  Ex  flows  southward  to  Exeter,  and  then  south-east  to 
Topsham,  whdre  it  receives  the  Glist :  just  above  Topsham  the  Ex 
becomes  a  tide-river.  The  tideway  of  it  is  about  5  miles  long  and 
about  a  mile  wide  at  high  water.  A  sand-bank,  dry  at  low-water, 
divides  its  mouth  into  twp  channels.  The  whole  length  of  the  Ex  is 
544  miles.  A  canal,  formed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  runs  by 
the  side  of  this  river  between  Exeter  and  Topsham :  this  canal,  whid^ 
was  originally  more  than  8  miles  long,  has  been  lengthened  so  as  to 
enter  the  tideway  lower  down,  ^y  tMs  canal  and  the  tideway  of  the 
river  vessels  can  get  up  to  Exeter. 

The  Oulm,  mentioned  above,  rises  near  Ghurch  Staimton,  in  the 
Blackdown  hills,  just  within  the  border  of  Somersetshire,  and  flows 
westward  to  the  village  of  Uffculm ;  thence  south-west  to  the  town 
of  Collumpton,  or  Gullumpton,  and  thence  south-west  into  the  Ex. 
The  total  length  of  the  Gulm  is  about  25  miles. 

The  Torridge  rises  on  the  borders  of  Devonshire  and  Gomwall,  at 
the  Ditchen  hills  near  Clovelly,  and  not  far  from  the  head  of  the 
Tamer  [Cornwall],  and  flows  eastward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
villages  of  East  and  West  Putford ;  it  then  turns  to  the  south-east, 
and  runs  to  Bradford  Mill,  where  it  receives  the  Waldon  on  its  right 
bauk.  From  Bradford  Mill  it  runs  eastward  past  Sheepwaah,  or  Ship- 
wash,  to  the  junction  of  the  stream  which  passes  Hatherleigh ;  and 
thence  north-east  to  the  junction  of  the  Okement,  which  is  formed  of 
two  brooks  (East  and  West  Okement)  that  rise  on  Dartmoor  and 
unite  at  Okehampton.  From  the  junction  of  the  Okement  the  Tor- 
ridge has  a  very  sinuous  course  in  a  north-west  direction,  past 
Torrington  to  Bideford,  where  it  becomes  a  tide-river.  The  tideway 
from  Bideford  to  Appledore,  where  the  Torridge  and  the  Taw  unite, 
is  8  miles,  the  whole  course  of  the  Torridge  being  58  miles.  The 
Torridge  is  navigable  for  vessels  up  to  Bideford,  and  for  boats  to  Wear 
Oifiard,  4  or  5  miles  higher  up. 

The  Taw  rises  at  Taw-Head,  Dartmoor,  on  the  slope  of  Okement 
tlill,  and  has  a  northward  course  to  below  the  mill  and  village  of 
Brushford :  thence  it  has  a  winding  course  in  a  north-north-west 
direction  to  the  junction  of  the  Little  Dart,  which  rises  in  the  range 
of  hills  connecting  Dartmoor  with  Exmoor,  and  flows  westward  past 
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Ghumleigh  into  the  Taw.  From  the  junction  of  the  Little  Dart  the 
Taw  flows  northward  to  the  junction  of  the  Mole,  which  rises  on 
North  Molton  ridge,  Exmoor,  on  the  border  .of  Devonshire  and 
Somersetshire,  passes  North  and  South  Molton,  and  after  receiving 
the  Bray,  which  also  rises  on  Exmoor,  joins  the  Taw  on  its  right 
bank.  After  the  jnnotion  of  the  Mole  the  Taw  flows  north-north-west 
to  Barnstaple,  where  it  becomes  a  tide  river.  The  tideway  is  about 
5  miles  in  length  from  Barnstaple  to  the  junction  of  tiie  Torridge^ 
and  the  total  length  of  the  Taw  is  48  miles.  It  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels  up  to  Barnstaple,  and  for  boats  to  New  Bridge,  8  or 
4  miles  higher.  The  netuazy  of  the  united  riven  Taw  and  Torridge 
is  not  two  miles  long. 

The  Dart  rises  at  Dart-Head  on  Dartmoor.  The  head  of  the  East 
Dart,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  true  head,  is  on  the  southern 
slope  of  Okement  Hill,  near  the  springs  of  the  Okement  and  the  Taw. 
It  flows  south-east  to  the  junction  of  the  West  Dart  at  Dartmeet 
Bridge,  between  Ashburton  and  Tavistock.  From  Dartmeet  Bridge 
the  river  flows  south-east  past  Buckfastleigh  and  Totnes,  to  its  outfall 
just  below  Dartmouth.  Its  whole  course  is  86  miles.  The  tide  flows 
up  to  Totnes  10  or  11  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river :  above  this 
place  the  river  is  not  navigable.  The  navigation  is  chiefly  used  to 
convey  coal  and  shelly-sand  manure  to  Totnes  and  the  neighbourhood, 
and  to  export  the  produce  of  the  tin,  lead,  and  copper-mines,  worked 
on  the  border  of  Dartmoor  Forest  The  entrance  to  the  river  forms 
a  good  harbour. 

The  Teign  (the  North  Teign)  rises  near  Siddaford  Tor,  Dartmoor, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  head  of  the  Dart,  and  after  flowing  to 
the  north  turns  eastward  and  flows  to  Dunsford,  between  Exeter  and 
Moreton  Hampstead.  It  then  runs  south  to  nearGhudleigh,  receiving 
by  the  wav  the  West  Teign  or  Bovey  River  from  North  Bovey  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newton  Bushel  and  Newton  Abbot;  below  Newton 
Bushel  it  has  an  eastward  course  (chiefly  tidewaj^)  into  the  sea  at 
Teignmouth.  Its  whole  course  is  88  miles:  it  2s  navigable  up  to 
Newton  Bushel,  5  miles  from  the  mouth. 

The  Otter  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of  Blackdown,  near  the  village 
of  Otterford,  and  flows  south-south-west  past  Honiton,  Ottery  St  Mary, 
and  Otterton,  into  the  sea  about  5  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ex. 
It  is  not  navigable,  and  has  no  tributary  worthy  of  note.  The  Axe 
rises  in  Dorsetshire,  not  far  from  Beaminster,  and  has  a  circuitous 
course  (north-west^  weet^  and  south-west)  of  16  miles,  through  Dorset* 
shire,  Somersetshire,  and  Devonshirs  to  Axminster.  Below  AxminMt<*y 
it  flows  7  or  8  mUes  south-south-west  into  the  sea  at  Axmouth, 
receiving  the  Yart  from  the  hUls  adjacent  to  Blackdown.  Its  whole 
length  is  26  miles. 

The  Awm,  or  Aune,  the  Brme,  and  the  Tealm  rise  on  the  southern 
side  of  Dartmoor,  and  flow  souUiward  into  the  sea  between  Plymouth 
Sound  and  Bolt  Head.  They  are  respectively  28, 144,  *^  ^^  miles 
long.  The  Aune  and  the  Yealm  have  each  a  navigable  tideway  of 
8  zmles,  the  Erme  of  2  miles.  The  Plym  rises  near  the  E^me^  and 
flows  south-south-west  16  miles  into  Plymouth  Sound  at  Plymouth. 
Its  tideway,  Gatwater,  is  8  miles  long.  The  Tamer,  which  divides 
Gomwall  from  Devonidiire,  has  been  already  described.  [GoRNWAUi.] 
Its  principal  Devonshire  feeders  are  the  Deer  (9  miles  long),  which 
flows  past  Holsworthy;  the  Garey  (18  miles  long),  and  the  Lyd 
(184  i&iles  long),  which  rises  on  Dartmoor ;  both  these  join  the  Tamer 
near  Launceston ;  and  the  Tavy,  or  Tay  (28  miles  long),  which  rises 
on  Dartmoor,  and  flows  past  Tavistock.  The  Tavy  joins  the  tideway 
of  the  Tamer,  and  has  itself  a  tideway  of  more  than  8  miles.  The 
Lew  Water  (9  miles  long)  and  the  Thistle  Brook  (10  or  11  miles  long) 
are  feeders  of  the  Lyd ;  and  the  Wallcomb  (18  miles  long)  is  a  feeder 
of  the  Tavy.  There  is  a  picturesque  fall  on  the  Lvd,  near  Lidford, 
4  or  5  miles  from  its  source.  The  other  rivers  of  tine  county  are  too 
small  to  require  particular  notice.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  the  Lynn 
(11  miles  long)  on  the  north  coast,  and  the  Sid  (6  miles  long)  on  the 
south  coast  Salcombe  harbour,  between  Bolt  Head  and  Prawle  Pointy 
is  the  SBstuazy  of  several  small  streams  to  which  the  maps  do  not 
assign  a  nama  This  nstuaiy  is  navigable  up  to  Kingsbridge,  4  miles 
from  the  mouth. 

Cmnmunicatione. — The  Bude  and  Holsworthy  Ganal,  with  which  is 
connected  the  Bude  and  Launceston  Ganal,  enters  this  county  from 
Gomwall,  near  the  head  of  the  Tamer,  and  proceeds  in  a  very  circuit- 
ous course  of  more  than  154  xniles  to  Thombury  on  the  river  Waldon, 
where  the  canal  terminates.  It  has  two  inclined  planes  in  Devonshire 
and  two  in  GemwaU :  part  of  its  coune  is  through  a  tunnel.  A  short 
canal  extends  from  Torrington  along  the  valley  of  the  Torridge  for 
about  4  miles,  and  opens  into  that  river  at  Wear  Qiffard,  between 
Torrington  and  Bideford,  where  the  navigation  of  the  river  begins. 
The  Stover,  or  Teigngrace  Ganal  is  connected  with  the  Teign  at 
Newton  Bushel,  and  extends  about  4  miles  up  the  valley  of  that  river 
towards  Bovey  Tracey.  The  Tavistock  Ganal  extends  4  miles  from 
Tavistock  to  the  tidewaT  of  the  Tamer ;  it  has  a  tunnel  one  mile  and 
a  hajf  long,  and  a  branch  2  miles  long,  to  Millhill  slate-quarries.  The 
Exeter  Ganal  has  been  noticed.  The  Qrand  Western  Ganal  from 
Taunton  in  Somersetshire  extends  to  Tiverton,  and  thence  to  Exeter 
where  it  joins  the  Exeter  GanaL 

The  Bristol  and  Exeter  railway,  a  continuation  of  the  Oreot  Western 
line,  enters  the  county  8  miles  west  of  Wellington,  and  runs  in  a  souUi- 
weet  direction  to  Exeter,  about  20  miles.    A  branch  of  about  5  miles 
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Chagfordj  population  1557,  is  an  ancient  stannary  town,  situated 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Teign,  and  not  far  from  the  border  of 
Dartmoor  Forest  at  its  north-eastern  angle,  16  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Exeter.  This  small  town  lies  in  a  picturesque  situation  at  the  foot 
of  some  rugged  and  lofty  hills.  The  houses,  irregularly  arranged, 
are  of  antique  appeanmce.  A  brook  flows  through  the  middle  of 
the  street.  The  church  is  an  ancient  structure  of  the  native  granite. 
There  is^  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  Teign,  half  a  mile  aboTe 
the  town.  Many  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  A 
few  are  employed  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  The  market  is  on 
Thunday,  and  there  are  four  fairs  in  the  year.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodtsta  and  Calyinistic  Baptists.  Towards 
the  dose  of  the  17th  century  the  town  was  partly  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Ckvlmleighy  or  OhwiUeigh,  population  1711,  is  a  small  town  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Little  Dart,  just  aboye  its  junction  with  the  Taw. 
It  is  on  the  road  from  Exeter  to  Barnstaple,  about  21 J  miles  N.W. 
from  Exeter.  Many  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Maiy  Magdalen,  was  much  damaged  by 
lightning  in  1797.  It  has  a  fine  tower,  and  contains  some  ancient 
screen  work.  The  church  was  formerly  collegiate.  There  are  two 
chapels  for  Dissenters,  two  Endowed  Charity  schools,  and  a  British 
school.  The  manor  of  Chulmleigh  once  belonged  to  the  Courtenays, 
earls  of  Devon,  who  had  a  castle  here.  The  market  is  on  Thursday ; 
there  are  three  fairs  in  the  year. 

OulfMtoek,  or  Columbttockj  population  1224,  is  on  the  border  of 
Somersetahire,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river  Culm,  19  miles  N.E. 
from  Exeter.  There  is  a  market-house.  The  market  is  held  on 
Friday.  There  are  two  fairs  in  the  year.  The  clothiDg  trade,  which 
once  flourished  in  this  place,  has  much  decreased.  The  church 
contains  a  fine  stone  screen,  and  a  rich  doorway,  canopied  with 
foliage.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Quakers  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists. 

ffcUherlagh,  population  1710,  situated  about  28  miles  W.N.W. 
ftom  Exeter,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  a  branch  of  the  Torridge,  a 
short  distance  from  its  junction  %rith  the  Okement.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture ;  a  few  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollens.  The  town  is  very  irregularly  laid  out,  and 
the  houses  have  a  mean  appearance.  The  market  is  on  Friday; 
there  are  four  cattle  fairs  in  the  year,  and  a  large  cattle  market  on 
the  Friday  nearest  the  2lst  of  March.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here. 
There  are  five  almshouses  and  a  Free  school  in  the  town. 

Modbwy,  population  of  the  parish  1858,  is  on  a  rivulet  whose 
waters  fiow  into  the  Erme  :  84  miles  S.W.  from  Exeter.  The  popu- 
lation is  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  town  consists  principally 
of  four  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angle&  The  houses  are 
in  general  fronted  with  slate.  The  church  is  spacious  and  handsome, 
the  spire  is  184  feet  high.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Baptists, 
Independents,  Quakers,  and  Methodists.  Some  ruins  are  left  of  the 
ancient  mansion  of  the  Champemounes,  who  held  the  manor  of 
Modbury,  and  lived  here  in  great  splendour  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IL 
Modbury  is  a  borough,  though  without  a  charter  of  incorporation :  it 
sent  representatives  to  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  There 
was  an  alien  priory  of  Benedictines  here  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Stephen ;  it  was  suppressed  by  Henry  YL  and  its  revenues  given  to 
Eton  College.  The  market  is  on  Thursday :  there  is  a  great  market 
the  second  Tuesday  in  eveiy  month ;  also  a  fair  in  the  month  of 
May.  There  are  here  a  Charity  school,  a  British  school,  and  two 
Infant  schools.    A  barrack  stands  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

Moreton  ffampttead,  population  of  the  parish  1858,  is  11  miles 
W.S.W.  from  Exeter,  near  the  eastern  bonier  of  Dartmoor  Forest 
The  town  is  romantically  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  bounded 
on  almost  evexy  side  by  lofty  hills.  The  principal  street  nms  for 
about  half  a  mUe  along  the  Exeter  and  Plymouth  road.  Besides  the 
church,  which  is  ancient,  there  are  meeting-houses  for  Independents, 
Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Unitarians;  also  a  FVee  school,  a  school 
partiy  supported  by  endowment,  and  Infant  schools.  There  are 
sevexvl  tan-yards,  a  rope  manufactory,  and  some  granite  quarries  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  market  is  on  Saturday ;  and  there  are  two 
great  markets  and  two  cattle  fairs  in  the  year.  The  townspeople 
are  in  general  strong  and  healthy,  and  remarkable  for  singularity  of 
dialect  and  manners,  owing  probably  to  their  secluded  situation.  In 
the  vicinity  are  a  rocking  stone,  a  cromlech,  and  the  remains  of  a 
Druidical  temple. 

Uffcvlm^  or  UffcHlme,  population  2098,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Culm,  a  feeder  of  the  Ex,  16  miles  N.E.  by  R  from  Exeter. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Uficulm  was 
until  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  considerable  manufac- 
turing town ;  a  great  quantity  of  serge  was  made  and  exported  to 
Holland  by  the  Tiverton  merchants.  Flannels  were  afterwards  made, 
but  these  manufactures  have  ceased.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday  : 
there  are  three  fairs  in  the  year,  but  the  fairs  have  deoUned.  The 
ohnreh,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  contains  some  ancient  monuments  and 
a  richly-carved  wood  screen.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Inde- 
pendents and  Baptists.  The  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1701,  has 
ta  inoome  of  46(.  10».  eki,  and  had  10  scholars  in  1851,  of  whom  one 
wasfrve. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages,  with  the  [ 


population  in  1851,  and  a  few  other  particulars : — Axtnowth,  popula- 
tion 680,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Axe,  21  miles  E.  from 
Exeter.    The  mouth  of  the  riyer  has,  by  means  of  piers,  been  con- 
verted into  a  harbour  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  100  tons  burden. 
About  a  mile  E.  from  Axmouth  occurred  some  very  remarkable  land- 
slips on  the  26th  of  December,  1889,  which  caused  a  chasm  200  feet 
in  width  and  250  feet  in  depth,  extending  for  a  distance  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  parallel  with  the  shore.    At  Whitlands,  a  little 
more  than  a  mile  farther  to  the  east,  occurred  a  second  but  much 
smaller  landslip  on  the  8rd  of  the  following  Februaiy.   Beer,  19  miles 
E.  by  S.  from  Exeter,  population  1281,  a  small  cove  and  village, 
inhabited  by  fishermen,  and  celebrated  formerly  for  smuggling,  is 
situated  in  a  narrow  glen  through  which  a  stream  runs  and  falls  into 
the  sea  in  a  beautiful  cascade.    A  small  church  and  an  Indepeudent 
chapel  are  in  the  village ;  the  sum  of  7000^  was  left  by  the  late  Lady 
Rolle  for  the  purpose  of  founding  and  endowing  various  charitable 
institutions.    About  a  mile  from  the  village  is  a  large  cavern  extend- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  mile  under  ground ;  its  depth  is  about  800  feet 
from  the  surface.    Berry  Pomeroy,  28  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Exeter : 
population  of  the  parish,  1038.    The  church  is  a  fine  structure,  and 
contains  a  handsome  screen  and  several  monuments.    On  an  elevated 
rock  in  a  narrow  valley  are  the  picturesque  and  ivy-covered  ruins  of 
Berry  Pomeroy  CasUe,  the  oldest  part  of  which  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  William  L  by  Ralph  de  la  Pomeroy.    The  ruins  are  of  great  extent, 
and  have  a  very  impressive  appearance.     Bovey  Tracey,  18  miles 
S.S.W.  from  Exeter :  population  of  the  parish,  2086;    The  church  is 
ancient,  and  contains  a  coloured  stone  pulpit    In  an  open  space  in 
the  village  are  the  shaft  and  steps  of  an  ancient  cross.    Close  to  the 
village  Ib  a  potteiy,  established  in  1 772.    In  the  vicinity  are  found  sands 
and  clays  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  porcelain.    It  is  here 
that  the  lignite,  known  as  Bovey  coal,  which  is  used  for  fuel,  is  found. 
The  market  has  been  discontinued  :  tiiere  are  two  fairs,  one  in  March 
and  one  in  November.    Bow,  16  miles  E.N.E.  from  Exeter,  population 
of  parish  994,  a  small  town ;  many  of  the  houses  are  cotihbuilt,  and 
the  place  has  a  poor  appearance.    A  great  market  is  held  in  March, 
and  fairs  are  held  in  Ifay  and  November.    Branscomlef  18  miles  W. 
by  S.  from  Exeter,  population  1017,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
junction  of  three  valleys,  through  each  of  which  a  stream  descends, 
and  uniting  here  flow  together  into  the  sea  at  Branscombe  Mouth. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  numerous  petrifying  springs.    Buckland 
Monachorum,  82  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Exeter :  population,  1548. 
The  church,  a  very  handsome  building,  contains  a  monument  by 
Bacon  to  Lord  Heathfield,  the  heroic  defender  of  Qibraltar.    A  little 
to  the  south  of  the  village  is  Buckland  Abbey,  the  favourite  residence 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake.    Budleigh  SaUerUm,  12  miles  S.K  from  Exeter, 
population  included  in  East  Budleigh,  is  a  small  but  favourite  watering- 
place.    The  viilage  i3  btdlt  along  the  bottom  of  a  valley  running  to 
the  sea,  and  the  buildings  extend  ou  both  sides  up  the  hill :  a  small 
brook  of  water  runs  through  the  main  street,  over  which  are  placed 
at  intervals  rustic  wooden  bridges.    About  a  nolle  to  the  north  is  the 
cob-built  village  of  Budleigh  Bait :  population  of  the  parish,  2447.     In 
this  parish  is  Hayes  Barton,  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  it 
is  now  a  farmhouse.    ClovfUy,  47  miles  N.W.  from  Exeter,  population 
937,  a  picturesque  littie  fidiing  village  on  the  side  of  a  steep  rock 
adjoining  the  sea.     The  church  is  a  neat  building.    Clovelly  is  cele- 
brated for  its  herring*fi3hery ;   as  many  as  9000  herrings  have  been 
taken  off  here  at  a  haul    Above  the  village  is  Clovelly  Court,  the  seat 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor.     ComJbe  Martin^  42  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Exeter :  population,  1441.    The  church  is  in  the  perpendicular  style, 
constructed  of  light  red  stone,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  very  hand- 
some tower.     There  is  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists.    The  trade 
of  Combe  Martin  is  inconsidenble.    Welsh  coal  is  imported,  and  com 
and  bark  are  exported.    The  market  formerly  held  here  has  been  long 
discontinued.    In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  silver-lead  mines, 
which  have  been  worked  at  various  times  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Dreweteignton,  12  miles  W.  from  Exeter :  population,  1232.    This 
village  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  numerous  Druidical  remains. 
Besides  these  there  are  some  remains  of  British  camps  on  the  river, 
and  some  other  antiquities  in  the  neighbourhood,   ffartland,  54  miles 
N.W.  from  Exeter :  population  of  the  parish,  which  is  extensive  and 
contains  several  villages,  2183.    A  market  is  held  on  Saturdays,  and 
there  are  two  cattle  fairs  in  the  year.    The  church  stands  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  near  the  sea.   At  Hartiand  quay  com  is  exported, 
and  coal  and  limestone  imported.    The  Independents  have  a  chapel 
here.    Hartiand  Abbey  was  founded  by  the  wife  of  Earl  Gbdwiu  for 
secular  priests ;  some  portions  of  the  cloisters  still  remain  :  they  are 
in  the  early  English  style.    Hemyockf  20  miles  N.E.  from  Exeter : 
population,  1185.    The  diurch  has  been  lately  rebuilt ;  it  contains  an 
old  font  of  Purbeck  stone  in  the  early  decorated  style.    There  are 
some  slight  remains  of  a  Norman  castie  in  the  neighbourhood.  Kenton, 
64  miles  S.  bv  E.  from  Exeter,  population  2067,  andentiy  a  borough 
town  :  a  market  and  fair  were  formerly  held  here,  but  have  long  been 
discontinued.    The  church  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III. ;  it  is  a  handsome  building  constructed  of  red  stone ;  the 
tower  is  100  feet  high ;  the  church  contains  a  fine  screen.    Lic^ford, 
81  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Exeter :  population,  271.    During  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy  this  was  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  Devonshire ;  it  con- 
sists now  of  merely  a  few  small  cottages.    In  the  village  are  the  ruina 
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of  an  old  castle  and  the  weather-beaten  church.  Lidford  castle  was 
formerly  used  as  the  stannary  prison  for  the  DeTonshire  mining  dis- 
tricts. A  bridge  eziends  by  a  single  arch  of  only  a  few  feet  span  over 
a  dark  and  deep  chasm,  under  which  the  river  Lid  is  heanl  falling 
60  or  60  feet  beneath.  There  is  also  a  very  beaatif ul  waterfall  at  Lid- 
ford,  200  feet  in  height^  and  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  is  very 
grand.  Linton,  or  XyiUon,  48  miles  N.N.W.  tnm  Exeter,  population 
1059,  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  watering-plaoe^  celebrmted  for  its 
magnificent  scenery ;  it  is  situated  on  the  Lynn  Cli£^  and  has  a  fine 
view  of  the  sea.  There  is  a  small  pier  at  Linton,  and  fishing  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent.  The  Valley  of  Bocks,  a  spot  celebrated  for  its 
picturesque  beauty,  is  about  a  mile  north-west  of  Linton.  Li^nunUh 
u  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  streams  East  and  West  Lynn,  which 
form  a  pretty  cascade  a  little  to  the  east  of  Lint.oin.  The  view  of  the 
sea  is  very  extensiye.  The  neighbourhood  of  Lynmoutb  and  Linton 
is  much  frequented  by  anglers :  the  Lynn  abounds  with  trout.  OUet' 
ton,  11  miles  S.E.  from  Exeter,  population  1^81 ;  the  rillage,  which  is 
situated  on  an  elevated  site  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Otter,  is 
principally  composed  of  oob-built  cottages.  The  church  is  very  ancient^ 
with  a  tower  at  the  east  end ;  it  has  been  partly  restored :  adjoining 
to  it  is  the  Mansion,  a  part  of  an  old  religious  house,  belonging  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Michael  in  Normandy :  it  was  founded  by  Ring  John. 
The  manufiusture  of  piUow-lace  is  carried  on  here.  PaifftUon,  28 
miles  S.  by  W.  from  Exeter,  population  2746,  a  small  but  rapidly 
increasing  watering-place.  Before  the  Conquest  the  manor  belonged 
to  the  see  of  Exeter,  and  some  slight  vestiges  of  the  bishop's  palace 
are  still  to  be  seen.  The  church  is  spacious  and  very  ancient ;  it 
contains  a  curious  stone  pulpit  carved  and  painted ;  on  me  exterior  of 
the  tower  is  an  arch  with  a  ogsag  moulding.  In  the  churchyard  are 
the  steps  and  shafts  of  an  ancient  cross.  Paignton  is  celebrated  for 
an  early  cabbage  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Cider  is  made  here 
in  large  quantities.  The  beach  is  excellent;  a  pier  was  constructed 
in  1888,  at  which  vessels  of  200  tons  burden  can  load.  Prinee  T(nm, 
25  miles  S.W.  from  Exeter,  a  very  small  hamlet  on  Dartmoor.  Near 
Prince  Town  is  the  government  prison,  built  in  1806,  for  the  confine- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war :  the  prison  consists  of  seven  buildings,  each 
300  feet  long,  and  50  feet  wide,  capable  6f  holding  together  9600  men. 
Attached  to  the  prison  is  a  neat  chapel  to  contain  600  persons..  This 
place  is  the  field  of  an  important  experiment  on  the  application  of 
convict  labour.  In  the  autumn  of  1860  a  number  of  oonriots  were 
sent  down  here  to  be  employed  in  the  reclamation  of  a  portion  of  the 
moor  and  other  useful  works.  The  prison  being  of  such  extent^  and 
so  well  constructed  as  to  afibrd  abundance  of  room,  security,  and 
Cscility  of  supervision,  and  the  situation,  though  bleak  and  dreary, 
being  healthy,  while  it  is  sufficiently  removed  from  any  populous 
neighbourhood,  the  experiment  is  made  under  very  fiivourable  con- 
ditions. In  1852  the  available  accommodation  was  raised  from 
1000  to  1274.  On  December  Slsty  1852,  there  were  in  the  prison 
1183.  The  average  number  for  the  year  was  1027.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  389  were  sent  with  tickets  of  leave  to  Van  Diemen's  Land 
and  Western  Australia,  and  87  received  free  pardons.  The  total 
expense  for  the  year  ending  March  81st,  1858,  was  80,0422. ;  the  total 
value  of  the  labour  applied  in  and  about  tiie  prison,  and  for  making 
roads,  reclaiming  lands,  &c.  was  estimated  at  16,4782.  Seventy  acres  of 
land  were  reclaimed  from  the  waste  in  1852.    There  are  now  under 

• 

eultivation  98  acres,  well  drained,  and  surrounded  with  stone  walls. 
Flax,  barley,  oats,  turnips,  mangold-wurzel,  and  carrots  are  grown, 
but  potatoes  have  not  hitherto  succeeded.  Sixty  cows  are  kept,  and 
the  grass-land  furnishes  pasture  and  hay  sufficient  for  them.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  pigs  are  also  kept  In  the  garden  within  the 
prison  there  are  vegetables  grown  for  tne  use  of  the  prisoners.  Belts 
of  forest-trees  have  been  planted.  Peat  is  dug  for  fuel,  and  is  also 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  gas.  The  sewerage  is  used  for  manure^ 
In  the  yearly  report  the  governor  bears  testimony  to  the  general  good 
conduct  of  the  prisoners.  Men  who  have  received  sentences  for  short 
periods,  whose  crimes  have  not  been  heinous,  and  who  have  behaved 
well,  are  selected  for  special  service,  such  as  looking  after  the  cattle, 
driving  carts,  ftc.,  without  being  in  charge  of  .an  officer.  Of  such  18 
have  boen  employed  outside  the  prison  walls,  and  85  within  them : 
the  dress  of  tliis  class  of  men  is  blue  instead  of  brown,  and  those 
employed  outside  the  prison  have  in  addition  a  red  collar  to  their 
jackets.  Salcombe,  88  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Exeter,  population  of  the 
ecclesiastical  district  1656,  is  a  very  picturesque  town,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated, and  so  sheltered  by  high  lands  as  to  be  one  of  the  warmest  in 

•  the  kingdom.  Myrtle-trees  grow  along  the  shore,  and  lemon  and 
orange-trees  in  the  gardens.  The  harbour  is  shelteored,  but  it  has  a 
bar  at  low  water,  and  sunken  rocks  at  the  mouth,  which  render  the 
entrance  dangerous.  Salcombe  was  a  few  yean  back  celebrated  for 
its  white  ale,  a  beverage  peculiar  to  this  part  of  Devonahira  Sheep- 
wath,  or  Shiptocuh,  population  of  the  parish  526,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Torridge,  30  xniles  W.  by  N.  from  Exeter,  had  a  considerable 

,  market  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  is  now  a  place  of  no 
consequence.  Silvertan,  6}  miles  N.  from  Exeter,  population  of  the 
parish  1376,  was  formerly  a  market-town.  Beeides  the  church  there 
is  an  Endowed  schooL  This  place  suffered  much  from  a  fire  in  1837, 
which  destroyed  nearly  half  the  houses.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  quar^ 
tered  with  his  army  here  in  1646.  About  one  mile  to  the  right  is 
Silverton  Park,  a  seat  of  the  late  Earl  of  Egremont.   SkMrenii,  8  milea 


S.  by  R  from  Exeter,  population  986,  is  in  some  repute  as  a  watering- 

1>lace.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  cross  that  formerly  stood  near  the 
anding-plaoe  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  A  district  chapel  was  built 
here  in  1826 ;  there  is  also  a  chapel  for  Wcoleyan  Methodists.  Star- 
cross  is  celebrated  for  its  oysters  and  cockles.  There  is  a  station  here 
of  the  South  Devon  railway,  also  a  good  stone  pier  for  the  use  of 
steam-vessels.  North  Tawton,  21  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Exeter,  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  1906,  was  anciently  a  borough  and  market-town, 
and  still  boasts  of  its  portreeve.  The  market  has  been  long  discon- 
tinued; the  woollen  manufkoture,  which  it  formerly  possessed,  is 
gon^  and  the  plaoe  is  of  no  importance. 

JHviiiona  for  BotAe$icuHeal  aayA  Legal  Purposes, — ^From  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  year  708,  the 
southern  part  of  England,  from  Kent  to  Cornwall,  was  under  one 
bishop,  upon  the  ecclesisstical  division  which  took  place  in  708, 
Devonshire  became  part  of  the  diocese  of  Sherboume.  About  910 
Devonshire  formed  a  diocese  of  itself,  the  see  being  at  Crediton. 
About  the  year  1040,  in  the  reign  of  Harold  L  or  Hardicanute,  Corn- 
wall, which  had  previously  formed  the  separate  diocese  of  St  Germans, 
was  united  with  Devonshire,  and  the  see  was  soon  afterwards  (1050) 
removed  to  Exeter,  where  it  has  ever  since  continued.  That  part  of 
the  diocese  which  is  in  Devonshire  is  divided  into  three  archdeacon- 
ries— ^Exeter,  Barnstaple,  and  Totnes— whidx  are  subdivided  into 
28  rural  deaneries. 

The  number  of  benefices  in  the  county  is  given  by  Messrs.  Lysons's 
'Magna  Britannia'  at  471,  of  which  268  are  rectories,  180  vicarages, 
42  donatives  or  curades,  and  41  parochial  chapelriea.  There  are 
seversl  chapels  of  esse.  The  diocese  of  Exeter  is  in  tiie  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Canterbury.  According  to  the  'Census  of  Religious 
Worship,'  taken  in  1861,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the  county 
1297  places  of  worship,  whidi  belonged  to  the  various  religious  socie- 
ties in  the  following  proportions : — Church  of  England,  549 ;  Methodists 
(four  sections),  879;  Independents,  142;  Baptists,  112 ;  Brethren,  86; 
Unitarians,  12 ;  Quaken^  8 ;  Roman  Catholics,  8 ;  other  bodies,  51. 
The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  884,872,  of  which  the 
Established  Church  provided  191,710. 

Devonshire  is  included  in  the  western  circuit:  the  assises  and 
quarter  sessions  for  the  county  are  held  at  Exeter,  which  city  is  a 
county  of  itself,  hariog  been  made  so  by  statute  2  &  8  Edward  VI. 
The  stannary  laws  [Cobitwall]  have  been  in  force  from  a  very  early 
period  in  the  mimng  dirtrict  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  county. 
The  stannary  towns  are  Ashburton,  Chagford,  Plympton,  and  Tavi- 
stock. County  courts  are  held  at  Axminster,  Barnstaple,  Bideford, 
Crediton,  Exeter,  Holsworthy,  Honiton,  King's-bridge,  South  Molton, 
Newton  Abbot,  Okehampton,  Plymouth,  Tavistock,  Tiverton,  Tor- 
rington,  and  Totnea. 

The  county  returns  four  members  to  Parliament — ^two  for  the 
northern  and  two  for  the  southern  division.  The  city  of  Exeter 
returns  two  members,  as  do  the  following  boroughs :  Barnstaple, 
Devonport,  Honiton,  Plymouth,  Tavistock,  Tiverton,  and  Totnes. 
The  boroughs  of  Ashburton  and  Dartmouth  return  one  member 
each ;  making  the  total  number  of  members  for  the  county,  city,  and 
boroughs,  22---four  less  than  before  the  Reform  Act.  Exmouth  and 
Teignmouth  sent  repreeentativea  to  the  great  councils  for  maritime 
affairs. 

ffittory  (gnd  AntiqtUtiei.'-The  earliest  ascertained  inhabitants  of 
this  county  were  the  Damnonii  (Richard  of  Cirencester),  or  Dunmonii 
('  Itin.  Antoninus ').  The  many  ancient  encampments  in  Devonshire 
mark  it  as  the  scene  of  early  encounters :  some  of  these  camps  are 
evidently  Roman.  After  the  Roman  conquest  Devonshire  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Britannia  Prima. 

Of  this  remote  period  there  are  many  remains.  Circular  indosures 
formed  by  low  stone  waUs  occur  in  various  parts  of  Dartmoor. 
Grimpspoimd,  as  it  is  called,  about  three  miles  from  the  village  of 
Manaton,  on  the  east  side  of  the  moor,  is  a  circular  indosure  of  four 
acres :  it  has  two  entrances  directly  fscing  the  nortii  and  south  :  at 
these  points  the  wall,  which  appears  to  have  been  about  12  feet  high, 
was  the  thickest  In  the  indosure  are  several  circles  of  stone  of 
12  feet  diameter,  especially  near  the  south  side  of  the  indosure.  At 
Qidleigh  Park,  near  Scorhill  Tor,  Dartmoor,  is  a  very  remarkable 
stone  circle  ^own  as  the  Scorhill  Circle.  **  The  two  principal 
colunmar  masses  in  this  granite  peristyle  stand  at  nearlv  opposite 
points  of  the  circle ;  the  highest  rising  nearly  8  feet  from  tao  siuface^ 
and  tiie  other  standing  upwards  of  6  feet.  The  lowest  are  about 
8  feet  high;  several  have  fsUen,  but  twenty  of  these  time-worn 
obelisks  still  maintain  their  erect  position,  and  circumscribe  an  area 
of  about  100  feet  in  diameter."  (Rowe's  'Dartmoor.')  There  are  in 
the  parish  of  Bratton  Fleming,  between  South  Molton  and  Ilfracombe, 
six  upright  stones,  the  remains  apparently  of  an  ancient  drcle.  Near 
Merivale  Bridge,  on  the  Walkham,  are  'hut  circles,'  as  they  are  called, 
and  other  aboriginal  remains,  which  indeed,  as  before  mentioned, 
abound  in  different  parts  of  Dartmoor.  The  granite  tors  of  Dartmoor 
are  naturaL  There  are  some  sepulchral  stones  on  Maddock's  Down 
(south  of  Combe  Martin),  and  a  very  fine  cromlech  at  Drewsteignton, 
or  Drew's  Teigntoui  between  Exeter  and  Okehampton.  Numerous 
barrows,  or  tumuli,  occur  on  Haldon  and  other  downs,  particularly  in 
North  Devon,  and  some  cairns  or  piles  of  stones.  Roman  antiquitiet 
have  been  found  in  some  barrows  when  opened. 
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Q(  Roman  station*  in  DdYonal^ira  the  most  important  appaftrs  to 
have  been  Xsca  Damnouioram>  which  the  name  and  the  antiquities 
disoQvered  concur  in  fixing  at  Exetor  Another  Koman  station, 
Idoridunum,  or  Muridunum  ('Itia  Anton.'),  is  agreed  by  most  to  have 
been  in  this  county,  Two  other  stations  are  mentioned  by  Biohard 
of  Cireuoester :  '  ad  Durium '  (the  station  on  the  Darius  or  Dart), 
supposed  to  be  Totnes;  and  Tamt^ra.  the  name  of  which  indicates  its 
aitnstion  somewhere  on  the  Hver  Tamara  (Tamer),  and  which  was  pro- 
bably at  Tamerton  Folliot,  on  the  sstuary  of  the  river  some  miles  above 
Devouport  Richard  also  mentions  two  British  towns,  Termolus  and 
Artavia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Cimbri,  and  probably  in  the  north  of 
DeTon,  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Detibury,  near  Newton  Abbot, 
is  the  place  called  Devionisso  by  the  f>^eographer  Ravennas. 

An  ancient  British  road,  afterwards  converted  by  the  Romsas  to 
their  own  use,  traversed  the  whole  county  from  east  to  west,  paasing 
near  Azminster  and  Honiton  to  the  camp  at  Hembury,  and  by  a 
subsequent  bend  to  Isca  or  Exeter.  From  Isca  it  ran  south-rwest  over 
Haldon  and  near  Newton  Abbot  to  Totnes,  and  thence  west  to 
the  Tamtut^  or  Tamer.  Many  other  roads  may  be  traced.  The 
Roman  antiquities  found  in  the  county  have  not  been  numerous : 
the  principal  eeem  to  have  been  at  Exeter,  where  a  tessellated  ]jave- 
xneut  was  found,  some  bronzes,  coins,  and  other  I'emains.  Some 
antiquities  have  been  foimd  at  Senton  and  other  plaees. 

In  the  Saxon  invasion  this  county  became  the  scene  of  eontesi 
Cynegils,  kiug  of  the  West  Saxons,  is  said  by  the  Saxon  chronicle  to 
have  beaten  the  Britons,  A.D.  614,  at  Beamdune,  supposed  to  have 
been  Bampton,  though  it  is  by  no  means  clesjr  whether  it  is  the 
Bawptou  iu  Devonshira  or  that  in  Oxfnrdahh-e.  The  pressure  of  the 
West  Saxons  grad>*al]y  constrained  the  Britons  to  retire  westward. 
Devonshire  was  for  a  long  period  debateable  ground;  it  probably 
WHS  not  until  the  rtsign  of  Athelstan,  who  is* said  to  have  defeated 
Howell,  kiug  of  Cornwall,  near  Exeter,  ad.  926,  that  the  Britons  were 
finally  compelled  to  retire  beyond  the  Tamer.  In  A.Q.  876,  877,  the 
Danes  seem  to  have  wintered  at  Exeter,  and  were  in  877  besieged  by 
Alfred,  who  compelled  them  to  make  peace  and  to  give  hostages  fur 
the  observance  of  it  in  878,  when  Alfred  had  been  compelled 
by  a  Danish  invasion  to  couceal  himself,  Ubbo,  or  Hubba,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Ragnar  Lodbro^  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  invaders, 
landed  in  the  north  of  Devon  and  blockaded  Kynwith  Castle,  near 
Appleilore,  0<lun  (who  is  styled  earl  of  Devon),  who  oooupied  the 
castle,  made  a  vigorous  sally  jubt  about  daybreaki  slew  Ubbo  and 
nearly  1000  of  his  men,  and  captured  the  magical  standard  of  the 
Danes,  woven  by  the  sisters  uf  Ubbo  and  worked  with  the  figure  of  a 
raven.  In  894  tUe  Danes  were  ngain  iu  Devonshire ;  tlioee  of  them 
whom  Alti*ed  had  settled  in  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria,  induced 
by  Hasting,  who  was  then  infesting  England,  took  ship,  and  sailing 
rouud  the  headlands  of  Kent  and  along  the  Channel,  besieged  Exeter ; 
but  on  the  approach  of  Alfred's  army  they  fled  to  their  ships.  The 
great  battle  of  Brunanburh,  which  has  been  by  some  placed  in 
Northumberland,  has  been  by  others  supposed  to  have  been  fought 
near  Axminster  in  Devon.^re,  In  997,  1001,  and  1003  the  Danes 
committed  considerable  ravages  in  the  district. 

When  William  of  Normandy  nttacked  England  his  second  campaign 
was  in  the  west.  Exeter  yielded  on  his  approach.  In  the  next  two 
years,  when  the  Saxous  of  the  neighbourhood  rose  in  revolt,  or  rather 
renewed  the  stru^'gle  for  independence,  under  the  sons  of  Harold, 
who  had  fallen  at  Hastings,  the  citizens  refused  to  admit  them. 
William  sent  some  troops  to  relieve  the  city,  and  the  Saxons  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter. 

The  coasts  of  Devouf«hire  were  about  this  time  laid  waste  by  the 
Irish,  and  the  civil  broils  which  arose  duriug  the  next  hundred  yeais 
between  the  children  and  descendants  of  the  Conqueror  rendered  Devon- 
shire  the  scene  of  contest  The  succeeding  centuries  are  marked  by  few 
historical  events  except  occasional  attticks  by  the  French  on  the  towns 
along  the  coast,  and  some  contests  of  inferior  moment  during  the 
wars  of  the  Roses.  The  nobility  of  the  county  were  divided  between 
the  rival  houses;  the  Courteuays,  earls  of  Devon,  were  Lancasteriana, 
and  three  brothers  who  successively  enjoyed  the  title  fell  in  the  field 
or  died  on  the  scaffold. 

In  the  rebellion  of  the  Cornish  men  under  Xiord  Audley  and 
FUmmock  [Cornwall],  and  in  the  rebellion  under  Perkin  Warb«'ok, 
Exeter  was  the  object  of  attack ;  but  in  both  cases  the  attack  failed. 
The  last  siege  was  raised  by  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devon,  attended 
by  several  Devonshire  knights  and  the  '  posse  eomitatus,'  Warbeok 
retired  to  TauntoQ, 

Of  the  troubled  periods  to  which  the  foregoing  sketch  refers 
Pevonshire  contains  several  memorials  in  the  l^ronial  castles,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  in  existence.  At  Exeter,  Plympton,  Oke- 
hampton,  and  Tiverton  were  castles»  all  of  which  belonged  to  the 
CuuiVnays.  [Exeter;  Tivkrton.]  Some  of  the  walls  uf  the  keep 
of  Plympton  Castie  yet  remain,  and  some  scanty  ruins  of  that  of 
Okehampton.  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  near  Totnes,  is  an  ancient 
mansion  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill  in  a  well-wooded  country ;  it 
was  the  seat  firat  of  the  Pomeroys,  afterwards  of  the  Seymours. 
Compton  Castle  near  Torbay,  and  Alton  Caiftle  near  Chulmlejgh,  are 
still  standing  but  converted  into  farm-houses;  and  there  are  remains 
of  Qldley  Castle;  Ilemyock  Castle,  near  the  upper  waters  o|  the 
Cuhn;  Dartmouth  Castle;  Ki«)Clwe«c  C«itle»  near  DMimotttb;  awi 


Lid  ford  CssUe,  between  Tavistoek  and  Okehampton.  Of  aneient 
mansion*houses  Dartington,  near  Totnes,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  about  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  and  an  old  mansion 
at  Bradley,  near  Newton  Bushel,  built  in  the  15th  century,  are  among 
the  most  remarkable. 

When  the  alteration  of  the  church  service  took  plaoe  at  the 
Reformation,  1649,  great  disturbsnces  broke  out  in  Devonshire. 
They  began  at  Sampford  Courtenay,  between  Okehampton  and 
Chulmleigh,  and  gradually  assumed  a  serious  aspect^  as  some  of  the 
gentry  joined  in  the  revolt  The  spirit  of  disaffection  spread  into 
Cornwall  Exeter  was  besieged  by  the  rebels ;  and  it  was  not  until 
several  severe  actions  had  taken  place  that  Lord  Russell,  who  had 
been  sent  down  to  suppress  the  revolt,  succeeded  in  doing  so.  In 
1554  Exeter  was  oeoupied  by  Sir  Peter  and  Sir  Oawen  Carew,  who 
had  taken  up  arms  to  oppose  the  coming  of  Philip  of  Spain. 

Of  the  munastic  establishments  of  Devonshire,  Tavistock  BenedietiBe 
Abbey;  Ihickhmd,  Biickfaatre,  Dunkesweil,  Ford,  and  Newenham, 
Cistercian  abbeys ;  Plympton  and  Haitland,  the  former  a  priory  and 
the  latter  an  abfaMsy  of  Augustinian  Canons;  and  Tor  Abbey  for 
PiHimonstratensian  Canons,  were  the  chief.  The  ruins  of  these 
buildings  are  inctmsidemble :  the  chapel  and  other  parts  of  Ford 
Abbey,  on  the  river  Axe ;  the  refectory  and  abbot's  hall,  and  the  gate- 
house at  Tavistock ;  part  of  the  conventual  church  of  Tor  Abbey ; 
and  some  remains  of  Buckland,  Hartlaud,  and  other  establishments, 
are  yet  standing.  There  are  considerable  remains  of  Si  Nicholas's 
Priory  at  Exeter ;  the  crypt,  which  has  massive  Norman  arches,  has 
been  converted  into  a  kitchen. 

In  the  great  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  eounty  seems  generally  to 
have  embraoed  the  cause  of  the  Parliament  Plymouth  was  seised 
by  the  towusmen  duriug  the  absence  of  the  governor  appointed  by 
the  king,  and  the  Earl  of  Ruthen  was  soon  after  made  governor. 
Exeter  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Earl  of  Stamfoitl,  the  parlia- 
mentary general  In  IMS  the  Royaliits  besieged  Exeter,  which  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  who  commanded  the  fieet  for  the  Pai'linuieut,  was 
unable  to  relieve.  Colonel  Digby,  a  royalist,  defeated  the  Parliament 
tarians  at  Torrington ;  and  Barnstaple,  Bideford,  and  a  strong  fort  at 
Appledore,  which  were  held  for  the  Parliament,  surrendered.  Exeter 
also  waa  compelled  to  suiTender  about  the  same  time.  Prince  Maurice 
blockaded  Plymouth,  but  without  success;  two  assaults  made  in 
December  1648  were  repulsed,  and  the  siege  was  for  a  time  aban« 
doned.  In  the  spring  of  1644  several  fbssh  attempts  were  made  upon 
it  with  a  like  result  In  1644  the  Earl  of  Essex  with  bis  army  reached 
Devonshire,  but  no  great  or  decisive  event  took  plaoe  until  Esses 
marched  into  ComwaB,  where  his  infantry  was  obliged  to  oapttulate 
to  the  king,  who  had  followed  him  thither.  [Corkwall.]  The  king, 
returning  from  Cornwall,  summoned  Plymouth  to  surrender;  and  ou 
its  refusal  Sir  Richard  Qrenville  was  left  to  carry  on  the  siege.  In 
October  1645  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  eommander^in-ohief  for  the  Parlia- 
ment^ entered  the  eounty  with  his  army,  and  in  the  oourve  of  the 
following  winter  and  spring  entirely  put  down  the  opposite  purty. 

At  the  revolution  of  16s8  the  Prince  of  Orange  lauded  at  Torbay, 
November  5th ;  and  on  the  8th  he  made  a  publio  entry  into  Exeter, 
where  he  remained  for  some  days  before  any  of  the  principal  people 
of  the  county  joined  him.  On  the  fllst  he  quitted  Exeter  on  his 
march  to  London. 

Teignmouth  was  burned  by  the  French  in  1090.  In  1710,  npos 
the  apprehension  of  a  French  invasion,  an  encampment  was  formed 
on  Clist  Heath,  4  or  5  miles  N.E  from  li^eter.  In  1779  the  appearance 
of  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  off  Plymouth  caused  gi^eat 
alarm,  and  the  prisoners  of  war  were  removed  to  Exeter.  In  1798, 
upon  the  alarm  of  a  French  invasion,  several  regiments  of  ▼olunteers 
were  raised,  artiBery  was  brought  from  Plymouth  for  the  defence  of 
Exeter  and  placed  in  an  ancient  intrenohment  on  Woodbury  Down, 
a  few  miles  south-east  of  Exeter,  where  a  camp  was  formed.  Similsr 
measures  were  taken  upon  the  renewal  of  the  alarm  in  1808. 

Devonshire  is  an  sgricnltural  county.  It  has  but  few  manufactures, 
but  many  of  its  inhabitants  are  employed  in  quarrying  stone,  or  in 
obtaining  some  other  of  the  valuable  minerals  it  oonteina  In  1851 
the  county  possessed  six  savings  banks,  of  which  two  wers  established 
in  connection  with  the  dockyards,  and  four  in  the  towns  of  Devonport^ 
Exeter,  Plymouth,  and  Tavistock :  the  amount  owing  to  depoaiton 
on  20th  November  1851  was  1,504,805/.  19a  Sd, 

DEVTNNOCK.    [Brsokitoojesuirx.] 

DEWSfiURY,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  mai^et-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor* Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Dewsbury,  is  situated  at 
ihe  base  of  a  hiU  rising  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Calder,  in 
53"  42'  N.  lat.  1*  89'  W.  long.,  distant  32  roilee  &W.  fW)m  York, 
189  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  186  miles  by  the  Great 
Northern  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshiro  railways.  The  population 
of  the  town  of  Dewsbury  in  1851  was  5033.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Craven  and  diooeee  of  Ripou.  Dewsbury 
Poor^Law  Union  contains  11  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
24,165  acres,  and  a  popuUtion  in  1851  of  71,768. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  the  parish  of  Dewsbury  was  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  England,  comprising  an  area  of  400  square  milea 
That  area  is  now  divided  into  nine  parishes^  including  those  of 
Huddccsfield,  Bradford,  and  Halifax.  Paulinus,  the  first  archbishop 
of  York,  nsided  at  this  ptape,  and  some  have  supposed  that  from  the 
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■uecess  which  aocompanlod  his  preaching  the  place  of  his  restcl^xice 
reoeiyed  the  name  of  Duiaborough,  '  Qod'n  town.*  In  the  vicarnge 
gnrden,  near  the  church,  are  some  Saxon  tombs :  other  Saxon  relics 
have  been  found.  At  the  east  end  of  the  chanoel  outside  the  church 
is  a  croes,  inscribed  '*Paulinus  hie  praodicaTit  et  celebravit,  ▲.D.  627.'* 
This  cross  is  a  recent  erection,  but  it  is  a  fac-simile  of  a  Saxon  wheel- 
cross  which  formerly  stood  in  the  same  place.  The  inscription  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  conTerston  of  Edwin,  king  of  Korthumbriay 
with  his  court,  by  the  preaching  of  Paulinus  in  627. 

The  town  of  Dewsbury  la  pleasantly  situated  :  the  increasing 
importance  of  its  manufactures  nas  caused  a  great  extension  of  the 
buildings  and  much  improvement  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  place  ; 
there  are  numerous  good  streets,  and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas. 
A  new  court-house  has  been  recently  erected,  in  which  petty  sessions 
and  a  countv  court  are  held. 

The  niirish  church  of  All  Saints,  Dewsbury,  is  an  ancient  structure : 
pdrt  of  the  building  haviug  fallen  about  the  middle  of  last  eenturr 
it  was  rebuilt  in  couformity  with  the  original  style.  A  new  ohurch 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town  is  in  the  perpendicular  stvle.  The 
DaptistSy  Inde{>endent8,  Wealeyan  and  New  Connexion  Methodists, 
Quakers,  and  Homan  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  There  are 
hei>3  a  Grammar  school,  National,  Wesleyan,  and  Infant  schools,  a 
mechanics  institution,  and  several  subscription  Ubraries  and  news« 
room*. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  the  market-days,  the  Saturday  market 
being  the  most  irapoi'tant  Three  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  town  is  conyenientlv  situated  for  manufacturing 
openitioDs.  There  are  extensive  establishments  fur  the  manufacture 
of  blaukets,  carpets,  and  inferior  descriptions  of  woollen  cloth; 
worsted  yarn  manufactories ;  and  wool-carding  estnblishments. 
Wool-stapling,  Iron-founding,  tanning,  malting,  and  nail-making  are 
extensivelv  carried  on.  Several  corn-mills  and  lime-works  are  in  the 
nei^'h  bourn  ood. 

iA^lleii,  Hittory  of  Yorkshire  ;  Baines,  Directory  of  Yorh$hire.) 
)HALAC,  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  situated  in  15*  58'  50"  N.  lat, 
40*  40^  80"  E.  long.,  it  about  85  miles  long  and  18  miles  wide.  It  is 
the  largest  island  in  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  low  and  its  surface  level, 
being  formed  of  coralline  rocks  covered  with  sand,  but  destitute  of  all 
herbage  during  the  summer  heat,  except  a  small  quantity  of  bent- 
grass  just  sufficient  to  feed  the  few  antelopes  and  goats  that  are  on 
the  iskiDd.  In  many  places  there  are  large  plantations  of  acacia-trees, 
but  they  seldom  attain  above  eight  feet  in  height.  There  are  no 
springs,  and  the  rain-water  is  preserved  in  numerous  cisterns.  There 
are  also  some  tanks.  This  island  contains  two  harbours  for  small 
vessels,  DhalaC  el  Kibeer  and  Dobeiow.  Ko  kind  of  agriculture  is 
carried  on.  According  to  Bruce,  one-half  of  the  male  population  of 
the  irtland  are  always  employed  in  work  on  the  opposite  shores  of 
Arabia,  and  by  their  labour  furnish  their  families  with  dhurra  and 
other  provisions ;  when  their  time  is  expired  they  are  relieved  by  the 
other  half.  They  are  good  seamen  and  fishermen.  Very  elegant 
baskets  are  mode  of  the  leaves  of  the  doum-tree,  and  sent  to  Loheiha 
and  Jidda.  The  island  contains  12  vilUges  of  from  50  to  100  houses 
each.    {London  Oeograpkical  Journal,  toI.  v.) 

DHAK,  a  small  state  in  the  province  of  Malwa,  Hindustan,  in 
22**  85'  N.  Ut.,  75*  20'  E.  long.  The  city  of  Dhar  coyers  a  space 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad,  is  surrounded 
by  a  mud  wall  80  feet  high  fortified  with  towers,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  raja.  The  pettah  or  fort  is  detached  from  the  city,  and 
stands  on  a  rising  ground.  The  district  in  the  possession  of  the  Dhar 
raja  comprehends  about  1070  square  miles,  containing  a  population  of 
104,860.  The  state  was  taken  under  British  protection  in  1819  on 
condition  of  allegiance  and  military  service ;  at  that  time  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  Dhar  raja,  then  a  minor,  was  only  85,000  rupees ;  it  is 
now  about  475,000  rupees,  or  about  47,5001.  The  most  important 
article  of  cultivation  is  opium,  but  the  soil  is  capable  of  yielding  every 
kind  of  tropical  production.  Some  of  the  villages  are  inhabited  by 
Bheels;  of  the  remaining  population  by  far  the  larger  part  are 
Hindoos ;  there  are  a  few  Mohammedans. 

DIARBEKR,  or  DITAR-BEKR,  a  town  in  Turkish  Armenia,  is 
situated  on  a  commanding  eminence  of  black  basalt  at  a  distance  of 
55  miles  S.K  from  Kharput  and  about  80  miles  N.E.  from  Urfah,  in 
87*  65  k  N.  lat.,  89*  52'  E.  long.  It  stands  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  intervening  space  being  occupied  by 
eardeus.  The  area  of  the  town  is  considerable  and  nearly  circular  in 
form ;  the  walls,  which  are  pierced  by  four  gates,  are  lofty  and  sub- 
stantial, built  of  the  ruins  of  more  ancient  edifices,  surmounted  by  a 
castellated  parapet,  and  strengthened  by  numerous  round  and  square 
towers,  which  are  most  thickly  placed  on  the  northern  side.  Formerly 
the  town  was  inhabited  by  40,000  families ;  had  extensive  manufac- 
tures, especially  of  cotton  goods ;  and  carried  on  a  very  active  com- 
merce with  India  through  Baghdad,  and  with  Europe  through  Aleppo. 
But  the  fertile  plain  in  which  it  stands,  and  which  was  cultivated  in 
every  part  and  studded  with  villages  of  400  to  500  houses  each,  has  in 
the  present  century  been  laid  waste  by  the  Kurds;  the  commerce 
with  Baghdad  was  annihilated,  and  that  with  Aleppo  reduced  to 
insignificance.  Still  it  contains  about  8000  families  (1500  are  Arme- 
nian, 85  Catholic,  70  Oreek,  50  Jewish,  and  6800  Turkish),  and  some 
manufaetorefl  of  cotton,  silk,  and  moroeoo  leather.     The  town  it 


admirably  situated  for  commerce,  and  to  restore  its  prosperity  nothing 
is  required  but  to  secure  safe  communication  with  Baghdad  and 
Aleppo.  The  Tigris  cannot  be  used  as  a  means  of  transport  so  high 
up  as  Diyar-Bekr,  but  rafts  of  timber  are  sometimes  floated  down 
from  the  mountains  above  the  town.  The  streets  of  Diyar-Bekr  are 
well  built  and  well  paved,  but  narrow,  as  in  most  hot  climates.  The 
houses  generally  are  built  in  their  lower  stories  with  black  banalt  and 
in  the  upper  with  dark-coloured  brick.  The  principal  buildinjrs  are 
the  20  mosques,  15  khans,  the  bazaars,  20  baths,  and  the  citadel, 
built  on  the  highest  part  of  the  tvck  above  the  river  in  the  north-east 
part  of  the  town,  in  which  the  pasha  formerly  resided.  The  citatiel 
IS  now  in  ruins ;  its  site  commands  a  most  extensive  view,  including 
the  Karajah-Dogh  to  the  west,  the  Moosh-Dagh  to  the  north,  the 
plain  of  the  Upper  Tigris,  the  Mardin  hills  to  the  south-east,  and  the 
plain  of  Urfah  on  the  south.  [Arubkia.]  The  climate  is  very  hot 
in  summer ;  in  winter  it  is  delightful 

Diyar-Bekr  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Amida^  which  is  mi  1  to 
have  been  of  great  antiquity.  The  Turks  still  call  Diyar-Bekr  by  the 
name  of  Kara  Amid,  or  Black  Amid,  in  allusion  to  the  material  of 
which  it  is  built  Amida  was  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  the 
emperor  Constant! us,  in  whose  reign  it  was  taken  by  Sapor,  the 
Peraian  king,  in  859.  The  Persians  again  took  it  under  their  king 
Cabades,  502 ;  but  the  Romans  soon  recovered  it  again,  and  Justinian 
repairad  the  walls  and  fortifications.  The  town  was  pillaged  and  burnt 
by  Tamerlane,  1898.  The  kings  of  Persia  in  after  times  frequently 
rendered  themselves  masters  of  it.  Saltan  Selim  took  it  from  Shah 
Ismael,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  a  province  in  1515.  The  Persians 
again  held  it  for  several  years  subsequent  to  1605. 

Diyar-Bekr  was  formerly  the  name  of  an  extensive  pashalic  or 
province  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  comprising  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Tigris, 
and  stretching  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 
between  37*  and  89*  N.  lat.  Its  principal  towns  were  Diyar-Bekr, 
Mardin,  and  Urfah  or  Orfah.  The  town  is  now  included  in  the 
pashalic  of  Kharput  or  Erz-Rum,  we  do  not  know  which.  A  Britinh 
consul  resides  in  Diyar-Bekr. 

{London  Qtog.  Journal,  vol.  vL;  Buckingham,  Travelij  Aounianus 
Marcellinus ;  Procopius ;  Qibbon,  Decline  and  FoXL)  ' 

DiDCOT.    [Bbrkshibb.] 

DIE.    [Dadiffi.] 

Dife,  ST.    [VosoM.] 

DIEMEN'S  LAND.    [Yait  Dikusk*s  LandJ 

DIEPPE,  a  sea-port  and  bathing  town  in  France,  capital  of  the 
second  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Seine-Iufdrieuri,  is 
situated  on  the  south  coast  of  the  English  Channel,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  small  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Arques,  the  Bdthune,  and 
the  Eaulne,  in  49*  55'  85"  N.  lat.,  1*  4'  52"  E.  long,  and  has  16,210 
inhabitants  within  the  commune.  The  town  lies  K.  of  Rouen  and 
N.N.W.  of  Paris,  and  is  38  miles  and  125  miles  distant  by  railway 
from  these  cities  respectively. 

The  town  extends  about  a  mile  along  the  coast,  having  the  harbour 
at  the  north-east  end,  and  the  castle,  which  stands  on  a  tall  chalk  cliff 
and  commands  the  town  and  the  harbour,  to  the  westward.  It  is 
regularly  built;  the  streets  are  wide  andjffell  paved  with  round  stones; 
the  houses  are  picturesque,  built  of  brick  and  stone,  with  high  slanting 
roofs.  The  principal  street,  called  the  QrandRue,  runs  right  through 
the  town  to  the  harbour;  it  contains  the  best  hotels,  and  presents  in 
the  bathing  season  a  busy  and  animated  appearance.  There  are  sis 
Places,  or  squares,  and  two  intei^estin^  churches,  St. -Jacques  aud 
St.-Remi  Dieppe  has  a  public  library,  a  theatre,  assembly- 
rooms,  and  a  splendid  bathing  establishment;  68  fountains  adorn 
the  streets,  which  are  supplied  by  an  aqueduct  8  miles  long.  The 
castle  is  an  irregular  pile  of  considerable  extent  The  town  walls 
are  yet  standing,  but  Dieppe  is  not  a  fortress.  The  port,  which  ii 
formed  by  two  jetties  and  d<!fended  by  the  castle,  is  sufficiently  large 
and  secure,  but  the  entrance  it  narrow ;  it  admits  vessels  of  600  tons. 
There  is  a  lighthouse  on  the  western  jetty. 

The  population  of  the  suburb  of  PoUet,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the 
town  and  is  joined  to  it  by  a  flying  bridge,  are  all  engaged  in  the 
herring,  oyster,  and  cod  fisheries.  The  quantity  of  herrings  cured 
has  in  some  years  amounted  to  86,000  barrels,  and  of  mackerel  to 
12,000  barrels.  There  are  sugar-refineries,  rope-walks,  paper-mills, 
and  ship-building  yards  in  the  town.  Fine  linen,  lace,  and  articles  of 
ornament  in  bone,  horn,  shell-work,  and  ivory  are  made.  Wine, 
brandy,  vinegar,  ailt,  nails,  iron,  steel,  millstones,  and  colonial  pro- 
duce also  enter  into  the  commerce  of  the  town.  The  coasting  trade  is 
active.  Fishing  boats  and  coasting  vessels  are  built  Steamers  ply 
daily  to  Brighton  in  Sussex.  The  number  of  vessels  of  all  kinds 
that  entered  and  left  the  harbour  in  1852  was  2017,  with  cargoes 
amounting  to  191,021  tons. 

Dieppe  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  chamber 
of  commerce,  a  college,  and  a  school  of  uavigation.  It  is  rather  a 
favourite  landing-place  with  tourists  between  France  and  England ; 
but  in  this  respect  it  is  fax  surpassed  by  Boulogne  and  Calais.  The 
railroad  to  Rouen  however  still  throws  a  good  share  of  this  source 
of  profit  into  the  town.  The  most  interesting  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  an  ancient  camp  attributed  to  Casar,  and  now  called 
La  Cit4  des  Limes ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Aii^ues,  near  which 
Henri  IV.  defeated  the  Duke  of  Mayeune. 
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In  the  9th  century  the  site  of  Dieppe  was  occupied  only  by  a  few 
fishennen's  huts;  in  the  11th  century  it  had  increased  to  a  small 
town  under  the  name  of  Bertherille.  Henry  II.  of  England  erected 
in  1188  a  castle  at  Dieppe,  which  was  demolished  by  his  son  Richard  I. 
In  the  16th  century  the  hsheriea,  and  especially  the  herring  fisheiy, 
furnished  its  inhabitants  with  their  chief  occupation  and  wealth ; 
their  Teaeeli  went  as  far  north  as  Schonon  in  Sweden  to  take  the  fish, 
which  after  curing  they  exported  to  the  Mediterranean  in  their  own 
vessels,  <»Ued  '  druggers/  because  they  brought  back  from  the  Levant 
spices  and  drugs.  In  Uie  middle  of  the  16th  century  the  Dleppois 
undertook  the  expedition  in  which  Canada  was  discovered,  and  in 
1637  they  formed  the  first  French  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the 
Senegal.  In  1694  the  town  was  bombarded  by  the  English,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  ancient  church  nearly  destroyed.  After  that 
event  the  town  was  regularly  built^ 

DIEST.    [Brabant,  South.] 

DIEU-LE-FIT.    [De6mb.] 

DIEUZE.    [Meubthk] 

DIQNE,  the  ancient  iHniei,  capital  of  the  department  of  Basses- 
Alpes,  in  France,  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  of  an  agricultural  societv,  communal  college,  and  diocesan 
seminary,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  and  at  the  junction  of 
several  brooks  with  the  river  or  tortent  Bl^onne,  a  fe^er  of  the 
Durance,  about  60  miles  K.E.  from  Marseille  and  the  same  distance 
£.  by  N.  from  Avignon;  and  has  4119  inhabitants,  including  the 
commune.  The  town  stands  on  a  little  hill  surmounted  by  a  rock  on 
which  stands  the  cathedral  and  the  prison.  The  cathedral  has  an  iron 
dome  and  is  a  very  conspicuous  object ;  the  prison  is  girt  with  strong 
walls.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty  ;  and  the  houses 
are  generallv  ill-built.  The  principal  structures  are  the  residence 
of  Uie  prefect  of  the  department,  the  bishop's  palace,  the  court- 
house, the  college,  the  seminary,  and  the  bormcks.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hill  there  is  a  well-built  suburb  named  Qassardi,  which  is 
planted  with  fine  plane-trees,  and  adorned  with  waterworks  and  a 
handsome  fountain.  There  are  remains  of  old  buildings  of  the  age 
of  Charlemagne  near  the  town ;  among  others  the  ruins  of  an  old 
cathedral  The  town  hate  no  manufactures  of  any  importance ;  but 
there  is  some  trade  in  dried  fruits  and  preserves,  clover  and  hemp 
seeds,  honey,  wax,  wool,  hemp,  goatskins,  fta  Digne  has  been  always 
famous  for  its  hot  springs  and  baths,  which  are  about  a  mile  firom  the 
town,  and  are  frequented  from  May  to  September. 

Of  Dinia,  which  was  (according  to  Pliny,  iii.  4,)  the  capital  of  two 
Inalpine  tribes,  the  Bodiontici  and  the  Avantici,  there  are  no  remains. 
It  was  entirely  destroyed  in  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians.  The  city 
early  embraced  Christianity,  and  hasgiven  titletoabishop  since  a.d.  340. 
On  its  destruction  by  the  barbarians  the  inhabitants  fled  to  a  neighbour- 
ing height  where  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  town.  Digne 
was  frequentlv  sacked  during  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th  century. 
It  had  a  population  of  10,000  in  1629,  in  which  year  a  plague  reduced 
the  number  to  1600.  The  diocese  of  Digne  comprises  the  depart- 
ment of  Basses- Alpes ;  the  bishop  is  a  suffrsgan  of  the  archbishop 
of  Aix. 

DIOOIN.      [SAdNE-ET-LoiBK] 

DIJON,  capital  formerly  of  the  duchy  of  Bourgogne,  now  of  the 
department  of  C6te-d'0r  in  France,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ouche,  a  tributary  of  the  Sa6ne,  at  the  distance  of  162  miles  in  a 
direct  line,  195  miles  by  railway  RE.  from  Paris,  in  47**  19'  19"  N.  Ut, 
6°  2'  16"  K  long.,  and  has  28,998  inhabitants  including  the  commune. 

Dijon  existed,  during  the  Roman  dominion,  imder  the  name  of 
Dibio  or  Divio.  An  ancient  legend,  attested  by  Gregory  of  Tours, 
relates  that  the  emperor  Aurelian  made  of  Dibio  a  considerable 
fortress.  From  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  Dijon  passed,  in  ^e 
6th  century,  under  that  of  the  Bui^gundians,  and  subsequentiy  of  the 
BVanks.  Under  the  Carlovingian  princes,  Dijon  was  a  lordship  of  the 
bishops  of  Langres,  who  often  resided  here.  In  the  9th  century  it  was 
under  counts  of  its  own,  who  held  it  of  the  bishops  as  suaerains.  In 
the  11th  century  the  lordship  of  Dijon  was  united  to  the  dudiy  of 
Boulogne.  In  the  12th  century  the  dukes  caused  the  city  to  be 
rebuilt  after  it  had  been  burned  down,  and  subsequently  bestowed 
upon  it  a  municipal  constitution.  In  the  14th  century  new  walls  were 
erected,  inclosing  the  Roman  town  and  the  greater  part  of  the  suburbs. 
Under  the  dukes  of  Bourgogne,  of  the  first  raoe,  Dijon  was  erected 
into  a  viscounty,  but  this  came  to  an  end  A.D.  1276,  and  the  rights  of 
the  viscounts  were  subsequently  bestowed  on  the  munidpaiity  and 
citizens.  The  dukes  of  Bouiig^ogne,  both  of  the  first  and  second  races, 
usually  resided  here,  and  when  Louis  XI.  of  France  took  possession 
of  Boui^gogne,  and  established  the  provincial  parliament^  he  fixed  its 
sittings  in  this  town. 

Dijon  is  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cdte-d'Or 
hills.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  by  ramparts  which  are  planted 
with  fine  trees.  The  town  is  entered  by  five  gates ;  it  is  traversed 
from  north  to  south  by  the  Suzon,  which  fiows  in  a  channel  formed 
under  the  streets,  and  joins  the  Ouche  close  to  the  ramparts.  The 
streets  are  well-built,  clean,  and  cheerful.  The  houses,  which  are  of 
freestone,  are  only  of  one  or  two  stories.  Of  the  public  buildings 
the  most  imposing  is  the  cathedral,  which  is  dedicated  to  St  Benigne, 
and  dates  from  1291.  The  structure  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  gothic 
stylsL    The  interior  is  233  feet  long,  96  feet  wide^  and  92  feet  high. 


The  west  front  presents  the  usual  triple  portals  with  rich  rose 
window  and  niches  over  the  central  door,  flanked  by  two  handsome 
towers ;  and  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept  springs  up 
a  light  and  graceful  spire  380  feet  high.  In  this  church  the  dukes  of 
Bourgogne  were  inaugurated ;  it  contains  some  handsome  monuments. 
The  church  of  Notre  Dame,  which  was  erected  in  the  interval  1232- 
1884,  is  also  a  fine  gothic  edifice,  remarkable  for  the  elegant  gallexy 
which  runs  round  the  nave,  transepts,  and  choir.  The  apse  end 
behind  the  high  altar  is  adorned  with  a  finely  sculptured  ^oup 
representing  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  intersection  of 
the  nave  and  transepts  is  surmoimted  by  a  lofty  tower,  which  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  The  principal  square,  called 
Place-d' Armes,  is  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe  and  fronts  the  palace  of 
the  dukes  of  Bourgogne,  in  which  also  the  parliament  of  Bouigogne 
held  its  sessions.  The  palace  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower,  now 
used  as  an  observatory,  and  contains  collections  of  paintings,  sculptures, 
antiquities,  and  natural  history,  and  also  a  library  of  40,000  volumes. 
Among  the  other  note-worthy  public  structures  are  the  church  of 
St-Michel,  which  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  towers  and  the  dome  which  were  completed 
in  1667 ;  Uie  church  of  the  Chartreuse,  in  which  some  of  the  dukes 
of  Bouigogne  are  buried ;  the  court-house ;  the  theatre,  which  is 
built  a&r  the  model  of  that  of  Bordeaux ;  the  residence  of  the 
prefect  of  the  department ;  the  town-house ;  the  general  hospital ; 
and  the  orphan  asylum  of  Sainte-Anne. 

The  manufactures  of  Dijon  are  woollen  doth,  hosiery,  blankets, 
wollen  and  cotton  yarn,  leather,  vinegar,  mustard,  and  stajtsh ;  there 
are  also  brandy  distilleries,  salt  refineries,  and  breweries.  A  large  trade 
Ib  carried  on  in  coro,  flour,  the  excellent  wine  of  the  Cdte-d'Or,  wool, 
hemp,  and  wax  candles.  Dijon  is  well  situated  for  trade  at  the 
junction  of  several  roads;  the  Canal  de  Bourgogne  passes  along  the 
valley  of  the  Ouche,  close  to  the  town,  which  has  communication  also 
by  railway  with  Paris  and  Lyon.  [Cdis-D'Oiu]  A  chamber  of 
commerce  was  accorded  to  Dijon  in  1863. 

Dijon  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  whose  see  is  oo-extensive  with  the 
department  of  Cote^l'Or.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  university  academy 
and  of  a  high  court  of  justice,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  depart- 
ments of  Cdte-d'Or,  Haute-Mame,  and  SaAne-et-Loire.  In  connection 
with  the  university  there  are  in  Dgon  three  faculties  of  law,  sdence, 
and  letters,  a  secondary  school  of  medidne,  and  a  royal  college.  The 
town  also  possesses  an  eoclesiastical  college,  a  botanic  garden,  and  an 
excellent  school  of  design,  in  which  lectures  are  delivered  gi'stuitously. 
It  is  the  head-quarters  of  a  subdivision  of  the  7th  Military  Divisiou. 

Few  cities  in  France  can  vie  with  Dijon  in  beauty  of  site,  or  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  its  promenades,  the  plantations  of  which  form  a 
belt  of  foliage  about  the  town.  Among  the  latter  are  the  ramparts, 
which  afford  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country ;  the 
Chemins-Couverts;  the  All^es-de-la-Retraite  on  the  east  side  of  the  town, 
formed  by  four  rows  of  noble  lime-trees ;  the  Creux  d'Enfer  and  the 
Fontaine  Suisse,  two  beautiful  fountains  surrounded  by  fine  planta- 
tions ;  the  Promenade  de  I'Arquebuse ;  and  above  all  the  Cours  du 
Pare,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  divided  midway  by  a  spacious 
circle,  and  leads  to  the  great  park  kid  out  by  Le  N6tre  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ouche. 

{Dictionnaire  de  la  France;  Annuairepour  VAn  1863.) 

DILMAN,  a  town  in  Persia,  is  situated  on  the  caravan  route  from 
Tabriz  to  Erz-rum,  70  miles  W.  from  Tabriz,  10  miles  W.  from  the 
north-west  angle  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  and  has  about  16,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  situated  in  the  wide  and  fertile  plain  of  Selmas,  which  stretches 
westward  from  the  lake  to  the  base  of  the  Kurdistan  Mountains. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards,  and  has  clean 
streets.  The  plain  about  it  is  inhabited  by  Nestoxians,  Armenians, 
Catholics,  Kurdish  Leks,  and  Russian  emigrants.  About  4  miles  to 
the  westward  is  the  old  town  of  Dilman,  a  great  portion  of  which  ii 
in  ruins.  From  the  number  of  mounds  in  the  neighbourhood  it 
seems  to  have  been  once  of  considerable  extent,  and  it  is  described  by 
St.  Martin  as  being  a  very  andent  Armenian  dty.  (Colond  Shell, 
in  London  Geographical  Journal,  voL  vi) 

DINAQEPO'KE,  a  district  of  Bengal,  lying  between  26**  and 
27°  N.  lat,  88"*  and  89"  E.  long.,  bounded  N.  by  Rungpoor  and 
Pumeagh,  £.  by  Rungpoor  and  Mymunaingh,  S.  oy  Mymunsingh 
and  R^ishahy,  and  W.  by  Pumeagh  and  Boglipore.  The  form 
of  the  district  is  triangular,  the  base  being  to  the  south;  its 
greatest  length  from  south  to  north  is  106  miles,  and- its  extreme 
breadth  from  east  to  west  is  82  miles.  The  area  Lb  about  2374 
square  miles:  the  population  is  estimated  at  about  2,600,000. 
About  seven-tonths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans,  and  the 
remainder  Hindoos. 

The  principal  rivers  by  which  the  district  is  intersected  are  the 
Teesta,  the  Mahananda,  and  the  Korotoya.  During  the  rainy  season, 
which  usually  sets  in  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  lasts  for  four 
months,  these  and  many  smaller  tributary  streams  admit  the  passage 
of  boats  to  almost  every  village  in  the  district. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  undulating,  but  the  greatest  inequality 
of  surface  does  not  exceed  100  feet.  The  soil  is  generally  light,  and 
the  principal  cultivation  being  rice,  the  success  of  the  harvest  depends 
mainly  on  the  quantity  of  rain.  Hemp,  sugar,  indigo,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  cotton  are  also  cultivated;  the  hemp  being  grown  in 
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order  to  prepare  from  its  buds  and  leayes  an  intoxicating  drug.  The 
horses  and  oxen  bred  in  Dinagepore  are  of  veiy  degenerate  kinds. 
Tigers,  bears,  wild  buffalo^,  and  wild  hogs  are  very  troublesome  to 
the  cultivators  of  land.  Otters  and  the  common  porcupine  are  also 
numerous.  Wild  water-fowl  of  various  kinds  are  seen  in  laige  flocks ; 
the  common  wild  goose  is  considered  good  eating.  During  the 
periodical  inundation  of  the  rice-fields  great  numbers  of  small  fishes 
are  taken  in  them,  and  on  the  subsldenoe  of  the  water  many  are  left 
behind  in  the  mud. 

The  principal  towns  are  Dinagepore,  the  capital;  Halda,  Qour,  and 
R&ygunge;  besides  which  the  district  contains  a  great  number  of 
villages.  Dinagepore,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  situated  in  25**  37' 
N.  lat,  88*  43'  K  long.,  about  100  miles  N.N.E.  from  Moorshedabad. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  a  mean  description ;  a  few  dwellings  of 
European  residents  are  large  and  commodious.  The  population  oi  the 
town  is  computed  at  30,000. 

Buchanan,  StatitticcU  Svbrvey  ;  ParliavMntary  Papers,) 

DINAN.      [C^TB-DU-NOBD.] 

DINANT,  a  very  old  town  in  the  province  of  Namur,  about  12  miles 
S.  from  the  city  of  Kamur,  is  situated  partly  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  at  the  base  of  a  line  of  limestone  clififo,  and  partly  on  some 
islands  in  the  river.  On  the  cliff  a  strong  citadel  and  a  handsome 
chapel  is  built,  and  winding  stairs  cut  in  uie  rock  render  the  heights 
accessible  to  the  townsfolk.  The  population  amounts  to  6660.  The 
principal  church  is  distinguished  by  a  bulb-shaped  steeple ;  it  is  an 
ancient  structure,  some  parts  of  it  dating  from  the  10th  century ; 
and  the  interior  is  richly  decorated.  The  town  contains  several  salt^ 
refineries,  four  mills  for  sawing  marble,  some  quarries  of  which  are 
worked  in  the  neighbourhood,  several  grist-mills,  paper-mills,  breweries, 
and  tanneries.  Dinant  formerly  contained  many  extensive  copper 
foundries,  but  this  branch  of  industry  has  almost  entirely  disappeand. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  gingerbread  is  made  in  the  town. 

In  559  Dinant  was  enumerated  among  the  possessions  of  the 
bishopric  of  Li^e.  In  870  it  came  into  the  poesession  of  Charles 
the  Bold.  In  the  12th  century  the  town  was  fortified  and  considered 
a  place  of  great  strength.  In  1466  Dinant  was  besieged  by  Philip  the 
Good,  and  when  summoned  to  surrender,  the  townflfolk  hanged  the 
duke's  messengers.  The  duke  then  prepared  to  take  the  town  by 
assault,  when  it  surrendered  and  was  given  up  to  pillage  during  three 
days.  On  this  occasion  800  of  the  inhabitants  were  tied  back  to  back 
and  thrown  into  the  Maas ;  at  the  same  time  the  town  was  burnt  and 
its  walls  levelled  to  the  ground.  Charles  the  Bald  a  few  years  after- 
wards allowed  the  town  to  be  rebuilt  In  1554  ib  was  taken  and 
pillaged  by  the  French,  and  again  in  1575  after  a  siege  of  eight  days. 
At  &e  treaty  of  Ryswick  it  was  restored  to  the  Bishop  of  Li^,  but 
was  again  taken  by  the  French  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
became  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Sombre- 
et-Meuse.  It  was  occupied  by  the  allies  in  1818.  Dinant  is  on  the 
high  road  between  Namur  and  Qivet.  A  railroad  is  in  course  of 
construction  from  Namur  through  Dinant  to  Luxembourg,  and  will 
probably  be  continued  thence  to  If  ets. 

{Dictiannaire  O^ographique  de  la  Province  de  Namur;  Handbook 
for  Belgium  and  the  Rhine,) 

DINARIC  ALPS,    [Austria.] 

DINAS  MOWDDT.    [Merioxbthbhirb.] 

DINQLE,  county  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  a  market  and  post-town  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Dingle 
Bay,  in  52"  8'  N.  lat,  10'  15'  W.  long. ;  distant  208  miles  aW.  from 
Dublin.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  8261.  Dingle  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  19  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  125,276 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  26,725. 

The  ancient  name  was  Dangan-I-Cushy,  or  the  fortress  of  Hussey, 
an  adventurer  of  English  descent,  to  whom  one  of  the  family  of 
Desmond  granted  the  tract  of  country  on  which  the  town  stands;  In 
the  17th  century  Dingle  enjoyed  a  considerable  ti'affic  with  Spain, 
from  whence  large  quantities  of  wines  and  spices  were  annually 
imported  here  in  return  for  exports  of  tanned  hides,  Irish  friezes, 
woollen  stockings,  salt-beef,  butter,  and  salmon.  The  town  was 
erected  into  a  corporation  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1685,  at  which  time 
it  sent  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament. 

The  town  has  an  antique  appearance.  Some  of  the  old  houses  are 
in  the  Spanish  taste,  with  stone  balconies,  &c.,  and  several  bear  date 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Elisabeth.  The  parish  church  dedicated  to 
St.  James  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  the  charge  of  the  Spanish  who 
frequented  the  port ;  it  is  now  much  decayed.  The  residence  of  the 
proprietor,  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  is  the  principal  modem  building, 
attached  to  which  are  some  well-laid-out  gardens.  A  bridewell,  a  market- 
house,  and  a  small  barrack,  are  the  principal  buildings  of  the  town. 

The  harbour,  a  land-locked  creek  on  the  northern  aide  of  the  great 
sestuary  called  Dingle  Bay,  is  capable  of  floating  vessels  of  300  tons 
up  to  the  town,  and  is  pretty  well  protected  from  the  westerly  winds 
which  prevail  on  this  coast.  From  the  diflSculty  however  of  distin- 
guishing the  entrance,  vessels  bound  for  Dingle  run  a  risk  in  a 
westerly  gale  of  going  to  leeward  on  the  dangerous  shoals  of  Castle- 
main  harbour  at  the  head  of  the  sestuary.  The  chief  trade  consists 
in  the  export  of  butter  and  com  to  LiverpooL 

(Smith,  History  of  the  County  of  Kerry,) 

DINGWALL.     [Ross  AXfi  CBOXABTTBHOtt] 
GBOO.  DIY.  VOL.  H. 


piOIS,  a  district  in  the  former  province  of  Dauphind  in  France,  of 
which  Die  was  the  capital.  It  now  forma  the  arrondissement  of  Die 
in  the  department  of  Drdme.    [DRdins.] 

DIOMEDES  ISLANDS.    [Bbhrino'b  Strait.] 

DIOU.    [Allibr.] 

DISBiAL  SWAMP.    [Carolina,  North  ;  ViRomiA.] 

DISS,  Norfolk,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Diss,  is  situated  in 
52'  22'  N.  lat.  V  V  E.  long. ;  distant  22  miles  aS.W.  from  Norwich, 
86  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  London  byroad,  and  944  miles  by  the  Eastern 
Counties  and  Eastern  Union  railways.  The  population  of  the  town 
in  1851  was  2419.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  parish  is  under  the 
management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Norfolk  and  diocese  of  Norwich. 

Diss,  anciently  Disce  or  Dice,  was  held  in  royal  demesne  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  became  the  property  of 
Robert  Fitzwalter.  The  town  of  Diss  consists  chiefly  of  three  streets, 
rather  insularly  laid  out  on  an  uneven  site ;  many  of  the  houses  are 
of  considerable  antiquity.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  river 
Waveney  runs  past  the  town,  on  the  south,  and  separates  here  the 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  parish  church  is  a  spacious 
edifice  of  early  English  date  and  style,  and  is  built  partly  of  flints. 
It  has  been  recently  thoroughly  repaired  and  reseated.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Unitarians  have  places  of 
worship.  There  are  here  National  schools;  a  public  school  for 
general  education ;  a  public  library  and  scientific  institution ;  and  a 
branch  savings  bank. 

Diss  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  agricultural  district  The  manu- 
facture of  coarse  hempen  cloth  for  sacking  employs  some  of  the 
inhabitants.  There  are  several  breweries  iu  the  town  and  vicinity 
The  market  is  held  weekly  on  Friday,  and  there  *is  a  cattle  fair  on 
November  8th. 

(Blomefield,  iVof/ofib ;  Cfeneral  History  of  Norfolk;  CommunieaHon 
from  Diss.) 

DITHMARSH  {Ditmarsken,  Dan.),  the  most  westerly  of  the  four 
districts  of  the  Danish  duchy  of  Holstein,  has  the  German  Ocean  for 
its  western  boundary  and  Holstein  Proper  for  its  eastern,  to  which 
last  it  was  united  in  1459.  On  the  north  the  Eider  separates  it  from 
the  duchy  of  Sohleswig,  and  on  the  south  the  Elbe  divides  it  from 
the  Hanoverian  duchy  of  Bremen.  Its  area  is  about  500  square  miles, 
and  its  population  about  64,000.  It  is  protected  against  the  inroads 
of  the  sea  by  strong  dykes,  is  very  productive  in  corn,  pulse,  linseed, 
&c.,  and  rears  a  considerable  number  of  cattle.  Its  subdivisions  are 
the  bailiwicks  of  North  and  South  Dithmarsh.  North  Dithmarsh  has 
an  area  of  230  square  miles,  with  a  poptdation  in  1847  of  about  33,500. 
The  principal  town  is  Heyde,  in  the  heart  of  the  bailiwick,  which  has 
a  spacious  market-place^  a  church,  and  public  school,  with  about  4000 
inhabitants ;  it  is  the  seat  of  administration.  South  Dithmarsh  has 
an  area  of  275  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  33,400  in  1847. 
The  chief  town  is  Meldotf,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miele,  which  forms 
a  small  harbour.  It  is  well  built,  and  was  formerly  fortified.  Las  a 
handsome  church,  a  grammai>«chool|  public  gardens,  and  about 
2020  inhabitants. 

DIXMUDE.    [Flaitokrs,  Wbst.I 

DIZIER,  ST.    [Markb,  Haute.] 

DNIEPER,  the  ancient  JBor^sthenes.  From  the  swampy  forest 
highlands  of  Volkonsky,  on  the  confines  of  the  Russian  governments 
of  Tver  and  Smolensk  rise  three  great  rivers,  the  Volga,  the  Diina, 
and  the  Dnieper,  which  form  the  arteries  of  the  internal  navigation 
of  Russia,  caiiying  their  waters  respectively  to  the  Caspian,  the 
Baltic,  and  the  Black  seas,  and  flowing  throughout  their  whole  course 
within  the  limits  of  the  Russian  empire.  Of  these  the  Dnieper, 
rising  in  the  circle  of  Yiasma,  in  the  northern  part  of  Smolensk, 
flows  south  to  the  town  of  Smolensk,  whence  it  turns  west  as  far  as 
Orcha,  in  the  government  of  Mohilev ;  here  it  resumes  a  southern 
course,  and  aft^  running  for  several  miles  through  that  government, 
it  reaches  the  boundary  and  divides  Mohilev  from  Minsk.  In  this 
part  of  its  course  it  is  increased  by  many  tributary  streams,  the  chief 
of  which  are  the  Droutz,  the  SoJ,  and  the  Berezina,  which  last  is 
united  to  the  Diina  by  means  of  a  canal.  [DUka.]  After  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  governments  of  Minsk  and  Czemigoff,  the 
Dnieper  enters  the  government  of  Kiev,  where  it  receives  the  Pripet 
(which  the  King's  and  Oginski  canals  connect  with  the  Bug,  the  Vistula, 
and  the  Niemen),  the  Desna,  the  Teterev,  and  the  Irpen.  Soon  after 
its  junction  with  the  Desna,  the  Dnieper  forms  the  western  limit  of  the 
government  of  Pultava,  and  turning  to  the  south-east,  it  enters  that 
of  Ekaterinoslav,  having  received  in  this  part  of  its  course  the  Psjol, 
Vorskia,  Orel,  Soula,  and  other  streams.  Having  passed  the  town  of 
Ekaterinoslav,  the  river  runs  south  for  about  60  miles,  and  in  this  part 
of  its  course  forms  thirteen  rapids  which  impede  the  navigation  for 
above  40  miles ;  below  the  rapids  the  river  flows  south-west  between 
the  governments  of  Kherson  and  Taurida,  and  enters  the  Black  Sea 
by  a  wide  embouchure,  through  which  also  the  Bog,  the  ancient 
Hppanis  (which  rises  in  Galicia,  and  drains  the  provinces  of  Podolia 
and  Kherson),  pours  itself  into  the  same  sea.  The  embouchure  is  in 
fact  rather  a  Ue  or  gulf;  it  extends  from  Kherson  to  Oczakoff,  about 
50  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  from  one  to  six  miles.  It  is  for  the  moqt 
part  shallow,  and  its  shores  are  very  mihealthy  in  summer,  during 
which  season  salt  is  gathered  firom  the  dried-up  swamps. 
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Tbe  Entire  length  of  the  Duieper,  with  it6  windings,  ii  khove 
1  (100  miles;  its  arernge  width  is  eatimAted  at  700  paouB.  Its  basin 
comprises  fourteen  of  tlie  finest  provinces  of  Russia,  with  all  of 
which  it  has  communieHtion  by  its  nairigable  branches  and  by  canals. 
The  Dnieper  flows  for  the  most  part  between  hi^h  banks,  the  greatest 
elevation  of  which  is  along  the  eastern  side.  The  upper  psrt  of  its 
itourse  is  through  a  marshy  forest  country,  and  in  ine  middle  and 
lower  eourse  it  passes  ever  many  rochs.  The  iHver  is  navigable 
almost  from  its  source  to  its  mouth ;  even  the  obsimctions  presented 
by  the  cataracts  have  be<n  removed  by  the  magnificent  hydraulic 
works  of  the  Russian  government;  several  of  the  ledges  of  rooks 
having  been  entirely  remoted*  and  channels  formed  which  are 
protected  from  winds  by  lofty  dikss  of  granite.  Produce  is  generally 
conveyed  down  tbe  river  to  th6  cities  ou  the  Black  Sea,  but  fleets  of 
lar^e  barks  also  pass  annually  by  the  canals  mentioned  (and  thdse 
thAt  connect  the  Dilna  with  the  Neva)  to  Riga  and  St.  Petersburg. 
The  freights  consist  chiefly  of  timber^  com,  iron,  linen,  hemp,  salt, 
ko.  Below  the  cataracts  upwards  of  70  islands  occur,  which  produce 
a  rrnpe  resembling  the  currant;  they  are  full  of  serpents  and 
wild  oats. 

As  the  Dnieper  flows  through  more  thah  nine  degrees  of  latitude, 
there  is  gr^at  diversity  of  climate  in  various  parts  of  its  baain :  at 
Smolensk  tbe  waters  freeze  iu  November,  and  continue  ice-bound 
until  April;  at  Kiev  they  are  froaen  from  January  to  March  only. 
The  river  abounds  in  sturgeon,  carp,  pike,  and  shad.  There  are 
bridges  across  it  at  Smolensk  and  Kiev,  the  latter,  which  is  1636 
yards  in  length,  and  constructed  with  rafts,  is  removed  about  the 
end  uf  October  and  replaced  in  the  spring,  as  it  would  otherwise  be 
deHroyed  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice. 

The  root  syllable  (Don  or  Dan)  in  the  names  of  almost  all  the 
prat  rivers  that  flow  into  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Sea — Don  (Tan-ais), 
Dnieper  (Don-ieper),  Dniester  (Don-iestr),  Don-au  (Dan-ube) — is 
prttbably  an  old  Scythian  or  Slavic  word  for  'water.' 

DNIESTER,  a  river  of  European  Russia,  has  its  source  in  a  small 
lake  on  the  north-eastern  slope  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  in  the 
circle  of  Sambor,  in  the  Austrian  erownland  of  Qalicia^  near  49**  18' 
N.  lat.,  23"  E.  long.  Within  Galicia  the  Dniester  receives  the 
Tismenica,  Stry,  Swica,  Lomnica,  and  Bistritsa  on  its  right,  and  the 
Lipa,  Stripa,  and  Sered  on  its  left  bank.  Its  course  is  north-easterly 
from  its  source  to  Sambor,  after  passing  which  it  pursues  a  south- 
easterly course  to  Halics,  Mariampol,  and  Zalesscyki  Theuoe  it  runs 
iu  an  east^outheast  direction  to  Chotymi  at  the  north-western 
extremity  of  Bessarabia,  wbere*  leaving  the  Austrian,  it  enters  tbe 
Russian  territoiy.  At  Chotym  it  receives  the  Podhorse,  which 
sepatatee  Galicia  from  the  government  of  Podolia,  and  thence  flows 
between  Podolia  and  Bessanbia^  first  in  an  sastem  then  in  a  south- 
eastern direction,  and  with  many  windings  to  about  42**  02'  N.  lal, 
20**  8'  £.  long.  From  thiiv  point  to  its  mouth  in  the  Black  Sea  the 
course  of  the  river  is  south-south-east,  the  river  separating  for  about 
100  miles  of  its  course  the  boundary  between  Bessarabia  and  the 
government  of  Kherson.  Its  tributaries  in  Russia  are  small,  and  its 
basin  narrow.  Pi  um  Ushitza,  where  it  takes  a  southern  course,  it 
passes  the  towns  of  Tampol,  Dubossari,  Bender,  and  TiraspoL  It 
enters  the  Black  Sea  by  a  broad  liman,  or  shore  lake,  about  19  miles 
in  length  and  5  miles  in  breadth,  but  not  more  than  7  feet  iu  depth, 
which  Men  between  Akerman  and  Ovidiopol,  and  communicates  with 
the  Black  Sea  by  the  Otuhakov  and  Tsarigrad  channels,  which  are 
separated  by  a  series  of  low  sandy  islands* 

The  cuiTCut  of  the  Dniester  is  exceedingly  rapid.  The  navigation 
commences  at  Halics,  but  is  interrupted  two  miles  below  Yampol 
by  two  considerable  falls  and  several  whirlpools;  and  it  does  not 
become  free  again  until  it  reaches  Bender.  As  fi&t*  as  Old  Sambor  it 
flows  through  a  deep  broad  valley,  which  afterwards  expands  on  its 
eastern  bank  into  an  extensive  plain ;  while  on  its  right  bank  it  is 
occasionally  skirted  by  offsets  from  the  Carpathian  chain,  varying 
from  1 80  to  260  feet  in  height.  These  elevations  accompany  its  couns 
as  low  down  as  Chotym,  from  which  point  the  river  flows  through  an 
open  flat  eountry.  The  bed  is  muddy,  and  its  waters,  which  are 
turbid  and  of  a  yellowish  hue,  and  ofiai  broken  by  masses  of  rock^ 
are  frequently  covered  with  foum.  The  whole*  length  of  the  river 
is  about  600  miles.  Wood,  grain,  and  other  products  are  conveyed 
down  the  Dniester  to  Odessa.  The  principal  places  at  which  vessels 
load  and  unload  are  Stria  and  Saletchi  on  the  Austrian,  and  Zraneta 
and  Dubossari  on  the  Russian  side.  The  Dniester  abounds  in 
sturgeon.  Herodotus  (iv.  61),  calls  the  river  T^rai;  and  iff  wis 
subfif  quently  named  Dan<utri», 

DOAb,  a  word  signifying  'two  waters,*  is  used  in  Hindustan 
to  denote  any  tract  of  land  included  between  two  rivers.  Three 
districts  to  which  the  name  of  Duab  is  applied  are  situated  in  the 
proviooe  of  Lahore.  One  of  these^  the  Doab  or  Doabeh  Barry,  is 
included  between  the  Ravey  and  Beyah  rivers  and  contains  the 
cities  of  Lahore  and  Amritsir;  the  second,  the  Doabeh  Jallinder,  is 
included  between  the  Beyah  and  the  Sutlej,  and  forms  the  most 
fertile  portion  of  the  Paig'ub  district ;  the  third,  the  Doabeh  Reohtna, 
cooQprelicnds  the  Ravey  and  the  Chinaub.  The  district  however  to 
which  the  name  is  most  eommonly  applied  is  situated  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  This  district  has  its  eastern  extremity  at 
Allahabad,  whence  it  proceeds  in  a  north-west  direttion  to  the  hilly 


oountry  in  northern  Hindustan,  ths  northern  fmntier  of  the  district 
of  Sabarunpore  in  the  province  of  Delhi  forming  its  north-western 
boundary.  The  length  of  thiM  tract  is  more  than  600  mlle^,  and  its 
mean  breadth  about  56  miles;  ita  prsvailmg  character  is  fliitnesA 
aud  nakedness.  The  principal  productions  are  millet  and  barley, 
stagar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo:  The  straw  of  the  millet  is  very 
serviceable  as  prorender  for  cattle.  The  temperature  of  the  air  ift 
this  part  of  India  is  liable  to  sudden  and  iriolent  alternations ;  th6 
range  of  the  thermometer  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  is 
sometimes  40  degrees.  In  April  and  May,  when  the  hot  winds 
prevail,  the  thermometer  often  rises  higher  than  120*  in  the  shade, 
and  at  other  seasous  the  temperature  at  daybreak  is  sometimes 
below  the  freezing  point. 

The  southern  part  of  the  Doab  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
En'ilish  in  1801,  when  it  was  acquired  from  the  king  of  Oude.  tn 
1803  the  more  northern  pai*t  was  ceded  to  the  English  by  Dowlub 
Roa  Scindia.  The  population  is  of  a  rery  mixed  character,  and 
consists  of  Jhats,  Rajpoots,  Patans,  Thugs,  and  various  other  tribes, 
who,  previous  to  th«i  acquisition  of  the  oouutry  by  the  English,  had 
been  much  addicted  to  plunder,  and  daooity  or  gang  robbeiy  wii 
of  frequent  oocurreuce ;  this  has  been  greatly  remedied. 

DO  B  KR  AN.    [Mbcklehbubo.] 

DOBOKA.    rTnaKSTLVAiriA.] 

DOBRUDSGHA,  a  district  in  European  Turkey,  forms  the  north* 
eastern  part  of  Bulgaria,  and  comprises  the  country  north  of  the 
earthen  rampart  called  Trajim's  Wall,  between  the  Danube  on  the 
west  and  north,  and  the  Blade  Sea  on  the  enat.  Trajan's  Wall  leases 
the  Danube  between  Hassova  at|d  Csemavoda,  and  runs  across  to  the 
Black  Sea  a  little  south  of  Kustonje,  a  distance  of  about  85  miles.  In 
its  western  part  the  wall  skirts  a  small  stream,  the  Eara-Su  (Black- 
water),  that  connects  several  small  lakes,  and  enters  the  Danut>e  above 
Czeruavodai  At  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Kara-3u,  near  Bourlak, 
a  line  of  hills  or  downs  composed  chiefly  of  a  porous  limestone  rock 
runs  north  aud  south  1(^4  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  Along 
the  coast  at  Kustenje  also  there  is  an  uninterrupted  range  of  low  hills 
and  cliffs,  so  that  it  is  certain  the  Danube  never  had  an  outlet  across 
the  Dobrudacha  in  this  direction.  The  formation  of  a  canal  from 
Czemavoda  to  Kustetoje  has  been  long  a  favourite  project ;  but  on  the 
summit-level,  which  consists  of  porous  limestone,  no  water  ever  rests 
to  feed  such  a  canal  if  it  were  cut»  Besides,  the  only  water  communi- 
cation between  these  two  points  ^lat  would  be  of  much  use  would  be 
a  ship-canal,  or,  in  other  words,  the  opening  of  a  new  bed  for  tbe 
Danube;  and  this  the  nature  of  the  ground  renders  all  but 
physically  impossible. 

The  low  undulating  down  runs  northward  all  through  the  Dobrud- 
bcha,  forming  a  smsll  watershed  between  the  Danube  and  the  sea ;  ott 
the  north  it  joins  a  ioftv  mountainous  mass  which  covers  the  north  of 
the  district  between  Baba-Dagh  and  Matchin.  [Bkssarabia.]  On  the 
eastern  side  the  Dobrud^vha  is  marshy,  and  contains  several  lakes. 
There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  drinkable  water  in  this  district  It  contaidi 
however  many  fertile  spots,  although  in  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  like 
all  the  countries  near  it,  it  resembles  a  desert  In  the  spring,  on  the 
melting  of  the  snows,  the  soil  is  saturated  with  wet,  and  in  must  parti 
is  converted  into  a  sea  of  mud.  The  inhabitants  are  chieOy  Bul- 
garians, Tartars,  and  runaway  Cossaks,  who  rear  sheep  and  buffaloes. 
Eagles,  bustards,  cranes,  wild  geese,  partridges,  kites,  duck^  wild 
swans,  and  wild  dogs  are  extremely  numerous  in  the  Dobrudsohe. 
Along  the  Danube  are  the  fortresses  of  Hiraova,  Matchin,  Isaaktchai 
and  Tulcha.  Tulcha  stands  at  the  head  of  the  St  GearRe  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  which  forms  part  of  the  boundanr  between  the  Dobrudscha 
and  Russia.  In  the  interior  is  the  town  of  Baba-Dagh,  between  the 
mountains  of  that  name  and  Lake  Rassein.  Kustenje  is  a  mere  village. 
At  the  time  we  write  (April,  1864)  Uie  Russians  are  in  possession  of 
the  Dobrudscha,  and  the  Turks  are  posted  in  strong  force  behind 
Trajan's  Wall,  which  they  have  repaired  and  strengthened. 

DOCKING,  Norfolk,  a  viUage  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  lit 
the  parish  of  Docking,  is  situated  iu  62"  66'  N.  lat,  0"  88'  E.  long., 
distant  88  miles  N.W.  fram  Norwich,  113  miles  N.  by  E.  from  London 
by  road.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Docking  in  1861  was  1840. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  iu  the  archdeaconry  of  Norfolk  and  diocese 
of  Norwiuh.  Docking  Poor-Law  Union  contains  86  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  80,663  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of 
18,146.  Do«^ing  parish  church  is  chiefly  of  perpendicular  style  and 
date.  The  Wesley  an  and  Primitive  Methoilists  have  places  of  worship. 
There  is  a  National  schooL  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly  in  the 
villsge. 

{Qenerdl  County  ffUfory  tf  Norfolk/  Oommmnicatum  ftom  Docking.) 

DODBROOKR    [KiNOSBaxDOB  ] 

DODDINGTON.    [CAMfiBiBOBSHntB.] 

DODO'NA,  the  most  ancient  oracle  of  Greece,  was  probably  situ- 
ated in  the  valley  of  Joanuina  in  Epirus,  but  its  exact  position  has 
never  been  ascertained.  Colonel  Leake  places  it  at  the  south-east 
extremity  of  the  lake  of  Joannins,  near  Kastritia,  and  there  are  many 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  Dodontean  territory  corresponded  to  the 
valley  at  the  south  of  that  sheet  of  waten  It  is  ^ue  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Dodona ;  but 
it  is  described  as  surrounded  by  marshes,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  lake  of  Joannina  may  have  been  itttersased  in  later  times  from  the 
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catavothra  in  the  conntrr.  The  (emple  at  Dodena  wa«  dedieaie<1  to 
Jupiter,  and  was  of  Pelatgian  origin.  (Homw,  <Jliad/  xvi.  233; 
Jiwod.  ii.  5%.)  Strabo  is  of  opinion  (vii  p.  328)  tliat  the  priesta  at  this 
temple  were  originally  naen,  but  tliat  the  dutlea  of  th«  office  were 
lifterwards  performed  by  three  old  women.  The  people  who  had  tb« 
management  of  the  temple  are  called  Se'  li  or  Helli.  The  oniole9  werp 
deU??red  from  an  oak  (gophodes, '  Traohin/  1171)  or  beeoh  (Ueiiodf 
'ap.  ^tn^bpp/  p,  827;  gophoclen,  'Traoh.'  173).  Thf  temple  at 
Codomi  wiM  entirely  destroyed  by  Doaimaohuiy  Uie  ^tolian  prf^tor, 
p,p.  819  (Polyb.  17.  67),  and  probably  wm  never  rMored,  for  it  did 
not  e^iet  in  the  time  of  Strabo ;  but  there  wae  a  town  of  the  n«m9  in 
th«  7th  century  ▲.!>.,  and  a  biebop  of  Dodona  ta  mentioned  in  the 
eoundl  of  Epbesua.  (Stephanua  Bywntimwj  Weeacling;  Greuser; 
L#ake,  Notihern  Grmct,) 

POQQEHBANK,  a  yery  extenaive  eandbanh  in  the  North  Sea, 
lying  between  the  east  coast  of  England  and  the  west  coast  of  Holland, 
fuid  situated  between  the  Wellbiwk  and  the  Broad-fourteen.  The 
western  pari  of  the  Doggerfaank  is  about  twelye  leagues  east  from 
Flam  borough  Head,  in  the  Eaat  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  whence  the  bank 
extends  in  a  direotiun  nearly  east-north-east  to  within  twenty  leagues 
9f  Jutland.  In  some  places  this  bank  ia  twenty  leagues  broaid,  but  it 
If  c«)ntivted  towarde  the  east*  and  terminates  nearly  in  a  point.  The 
ihoolest  part  i«  that  nearest  the  English  coasti  where  it  haa  nine 
fethomf  water,  so  that  it  presents  no  dangers  or  difficulties  to  navi- 
gators ;  iu  otber  parts  the  surfi^se  rises  generally  towards  the  centre ; 
b  some  places  the  depth  of  water  is  as  great  as  twenty-seyen  fathoms. 

The  Do^gerbank  is  a  noted  station  for  the  ood-6shery,  and  is  much 
l^uented  by  both  English  and  Dutch  fishermen.  It  is  also  known 
Uk  history  as  the  scene  of  an  obstinate  naval  engagement  which  took 
place  in  the  summer  of  1781  between  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets 
nnder  the  respective  commands  of  Admirals  Parker  and  Zoutman. 
The  disabled  condition  of  the  ships  on  both  sides  put  aa  end  to  the 
battle,  in  which  neither  side  could  claim  a  viotoryt 

DOaiiASi^s,  ST.   [PwBnoMinini.] 

DOL.    riLLnnr-ViLAiNn.] 

POLCiaNO,  or  DUJ^OIGNO,  n  town  in  Upper  Albania,  12  miles 
W.  from  Scutari,  is  situated  on  the  rooky  peninsula  nr  eape  of  Kadili, 
9n  the  coast  of  the  A'triatic  and  has  9,  population  of  about  6000. 
The  inhabitants,  who  ware  formerly  notorious  for  piracy,  are  chiefly 
fng»ged  in  the  piUtrsde  of  the  neighbonrhood,  and  in  conveying  to 
Scutari  in  lighters  the  cargoes  of  such  eoasting^essela  aa  cannot  enter 
Iht  Brians,  wbieh  forms  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  Scutari.  This  town, 
W  perhaps  pulciguo  Vecchie,  which  is  five  or  six  miles  mere  to  the 
north,  wfis  unoieqftly  c»ll94  (Hdmiim.  Th#  Ulynans  of  Ohnnium  were 
ilso  pirates, 

DQI^E,  a  town  in  the  department  pf  Jura  in  Fnnee,  stands  on  the 
light  bank  f4  the  Doubs,  a  feeder  of  the  Sa6ne,  »t  a  distance  of  221 
miles  S.E.  from  Paris  on  the  road  to  Oeneva,  98  miles  S.E.  from  Dijon, 
in  47'  <)'  33'  N.  Ut,  (i*  20'  W  E.  long.,  and  has  9913  inhabitants, 
including  the  cqmmune.  It  is  plessantly  situated  on  the  erest  and 
slope  of  a  hill ;  the  streets  are  rather  steep,  but  well  built,  and 
prnamented  with  fountains ;  and  the  neighbourhood  is  prettily  laid 
9ut  in  gardens,  vineyards,  and  promenades.  The  parish  church  on 
ihe  Place  Royi^e  is  i^  handsome  gothio  building.  The  ancient  tower 
9f  Vergy  still  stimds,  i|nd  is  now  used  wb  a  prison.  The  otber  remark- 
nb]e  buildings  are—ths  new  prison,  the  former  Jesuit  eollege,  the 
9QUrt-house,  the  museum,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Doubs.  The  town 
has  tribiinals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  a  public 
librsry  of  above  6000  volumes,  a  museum,  a  school  of  design,  several 
liospiuilst  fu|(l  %  tbefitve.  |t  is  well  situated  for  trade  on  the  canal  that 
joins  the  BhAns  find  Uhine,  9osiery,  tiies  and  pottery,  ohemioal  pro- 
ducts, vinegar,  and  beer  are  m^nufiictured  i  there  are  also  iron-smelting 
furnaces  supplied  with  qre  from  the  neigbbonring  mines  of  the  Jura, 
SQUr-milUf  wid  establishments  for  the  rei^ring  of  silkworms ;  com, 
iunr,  wine*  wood,  chi^rcqal,  miu-ble,  ^d  iron  enter  into  the  eommeroe 
ff  the  town.  Large  quantities  of  roses,  tulips,  and  other  flowers  are 
grown  in  the  vicinity.  A  railway  has  been  prpjected  from  Dijon 
&rQUgh  D61e  to  Salins  near  the  Swiss  frpntier.  A  ruined  aqueduct 
and  amphitheatre,  and  some  remi^ins  of  the  pld  Boman  road  from 
^nn  W  ths  Bhine,  m^rk  the  place  as  having  b^en  i^  Boman  station. 

7he  town  fiormerly  belonged  to  the  dukes  pf  Burgundy,  and  is 

gmpvis  for  its  sieges.  In  148$  the  inhabitsnts  gsUaptly  repulsed  the 
uks  9f  Bourbon,  who  wished  tq  wrest  the  plftpe  from  Ilai7  of  Bur- 
yuody  i  but  in  1^79  the  French  took  it  by  treschery,  nwasacred  the 
inhabi^nts,  and  bi^rnt  the  towp.  Of  the  few  buildings  that  escaped 
this  destruction  the  tower  of  Vergy  alone  still  exists.  Ddle  afterwards 
name  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  rest  of  Franche^Comt^, 
of  which  it  was  for  some  time  the  capital  CWlea  V.  udded  to  the 
fortifications  in  1530.  In  1636  it  was  fiercely  but  ineifectuiUly 
lieeiflged  by  the  Prince  of  Condd ;  Louis  XIV.  took  it  in  1068,  and 
again  in  1674t  when  he  demqlish^d  the  fortifications.  By  the  treaty 
9f  Nimc^uep  tHe  town,  together  witl^  ^e  wholq  of  Frq,n«he-Qomt«, 
was  mifde  over  to  Frai^o^. 

^idionnaivt  d$  la  Prince,) 

putQELLEY,  ^eriouethsbire,  £(orth  Wftlfs,  ftn  assift  %nd  mi^rkdt- 
^wn,  ^nd  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  ijnion,  jn  thfi  parish  qf  Polgilley, 
is  ^tuate4  on  the  left  bank  of  the  riv^  Wniou,  in  ^2"  44'  N.  lat, 

$9  ^%'  ^.  iqng.;  dist^t  18  iniifMi  aw.  by  ^  frqm  fkaib  Md  ?Ofi  milw 


^.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  read.  The  population  of  the  town  of 
polgellsy  in  1851  was  2041.  The  living  \b  a  rectory  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Merioneth  and  diocese  ef  Bangor,  polgelley  Poor* Law 
Union  oontains  IS  parishes  and  townships^  with  ^  fU'fll  P^  1S%27P 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  12,909, 

The  town  of  polgelley  is  but  a  poor  and  mean  plac^i  althpugh, 
when  seen  from  ft  distance,  it  presents  an  sgreeabls  and  interesting 
appearance.  Its  beauty  is  chiefly  owing  tq  the  picturesqus  oh^raeter 
of  th«  surrounding  spenery.  Beveral  good  hou«9«  and  shops  h»vf 
been  recently  built  The  parish  church  ia  %  ne»t  and  unpr9tendin|^ 
structure ;  it  has  a  large  tower.  A  handsome  monument  has  been 
lately  erected  to  Baron  Richards,  who  was  a  native  of  the  perish. 
The  Wesleyan  and  Calviuistic  Ht^odists,  Baptists,  and  Independents 
have  places  of  worship  in  the  town.  The  Free  school  fonnded  in 
1665  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  40^  a  year,  and  hk<l  20 
scholars  in  1853.  The  county  hall  is  a  convenient  modem  structure 
built  of  stone,  near  the  river  Wnion.  The  market-pUiae  Is  a  low 
square  building.  Over  the  river  Wnion  vi^  «  neat  stone  bridge  gt 
7  arches. 

In  the  town  coarse  woollen  doths  and  flannels  are  mMe  by  weavere 
in  their  own  houses.  The  webs  are  bought  by  agents,  who  send  them 
to  Liverpool  for  exportation,  or  to  Shrewsbury  for  home  sele<  2o 
the  neighbourhood  arc  fulling-mills  and  bleaching-grounds.  Borne 
business  is  done  in  tanning  and  dressing  lambskins  and  kidskini  for 
the  Worcester  market.  The  summer  sssives  are  held  at  Polgelley. 
Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  imd  Saturdf^j  and  there  are  oine  fgirt 
in  the  course  of  the  year, 

(Parry,  Camitrian  Oaid^  JUtnd  W$  ^Pf  In,  vol  iii.) 

DOLLAHT  BAT,    [£:m8.] 

POLWYDDliLLAN.    [CAgRWAnvoirsniRii.] 

D0M3ES,  a  principality  in  France  in  aute-revolutienaiy  ilmei^ 
consisted  of  two  portions  separated  from  each  other  by  an  intervening 
pinrt  of  the  district  of  Bresse,  by .  which  the  enstem  pprtien  was 
entirely  surrounded.  The  western  portion  wm  bounded  W,  by  the 
SaOnei  S.  by  the  districts  of  Freno-Lyonnois  and  Bresse ;  end  N.  and 
£.  by  Bresse.  It  is  now  compriihended  in  the  department  of  the 
Ain.  Its  capital  was  Tr^vou^  Dombes  w^s  possessed  and  governed 
by  sovereign  prinoes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  until  the  yeer  1762f 
when  the  reigning  prince  e;(changed  his  principality  fpr  the  dn<4iy  pf 
Oisors  in  Normandy,  and  other  lands.  Pombes  was  then  unite*)  to 
the  crown ;  but  retained  ita  '  parlement^'  or  civil  epfll^  Wbioh  ee(  iP 

Tr^voux.    [Aiir.] 

DOMINGO,  ST,    [HiaPA?TiOi^l 

pOMINrgA,  pne  of  the  BngUsh  AntUlas,  but  lying  between  tht 
French  islands  of  Mertinique  and  Ousdaloupe  I  the  pamllel  pf  W  W 
N.  hi,,  and  the  meridian  of  ^y  24'  W.  Uing.  paM  thrpngh  the  lehind. 
Dominica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1491^  m<i  received  its  name 
in  consequence  of  its  being  flrst  seen  on  ^  Bundey.  The  riffbt  of 
occupancy  was  long  oUimed  equally  by  i^qgland,  Spain,  and  Fnioee> 
but  the  island  wee  virtually  e  kind  pf  neutral  ground  until  the  year 
1759,  when  its  possesMon  was  asfiumed  by  the  $ngli«hi  imd  their  right 
to  hold  it  was  formally  reoognieed  in  17Q8  by  tl^e  treaty  of  l^aris.  In 
1778  Dominica  was  teken  by  a  Freneh  squadrpo  uuder  the  M<u^uis 
de  Bouilld,  but  wsa  restored  tp  Bngland  at  the  peaqt  in  17|3.  In 
1805  the  island  was  again  attacked  by  the  French  fleet  under  Admirel 
Yilleneuve,  but  was  euopefefully  defended  by  the  gsrrisea  under  Sir 
Qsorge  Prevost 

Dominica  ia  28  miles  long  and  10  miles  brnad  et  the  widest  pevt: 
but  its  mean  breadth  is  not  more  than  9  miles,  The  aree  is  computed 
at  200  sQuars  miles.  The  qrigin  of  the  ieland  is  volcnnic  Pumice- 
stone,  sulphur,  and  other  voloania  productions  are  found.  There  are 
numerous  quarries  of  a  volcanic  lavs*  sutfluiently  durable  for  the 
purpose  of  ordinary  buildings,  which  are  worked  fof  the  use  pf  the 
Qolony,  The  surface  of  the  island  is  mountainor4k  Morns  Piablptin* 
the  higheet  summit,  is  5300  feet  above  the  sea.  The  velieye  ftre  very 
fur^ile,  and  watered  by  numerous  streams.  Neer  the  ceutre  of  the 
island,  and  about  0  miles  from  the  town  of  Roseau,  on  the  top  qf  e 
high  mountain,  is  a  fresh-water  lake,  with  an  area  pf  several  aores» 
and  said  to  be  in  parts  unfathomable.  The  islfwd  contains  en  »)>un- 
dance  of  large  timber-trees  of  the  kinds  commonly  fpuud  in  the  West 
ludia  Islands ;  the  trunks  of  the  gum-trees  ere  hollowed  put  to  fqrm 
cenoM'  The  streams  abound  with  excellent  flah,  emong  which  ere 
mullets,  pike«  eels,  end  ora^rflsh  i  the  fishery  pa  the  coast  ii  alio  very 
productive. 

The  principal  produce  of  Pominiee  oonsists  of  sugar,  moleeses.  rum, 
ooffee,  coqoa,  oranges,  and  cotton.  The  island  is  unequally  divided 
into  10  parishes.  iZof«ntfr  ^e  principal  tpwn,  is  situated  on  e  tongue 
of  land  on  the  south-weet  side  of  the  island,  in  1^^  19'  K.  let,  §r  2§' 
W.  long.  It  IB  regularly  built»  with  long  end  wide  paved  streete, 
which  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles*  The  population  is  abqitt 
400Q.  The  rqadstead  is  safe,  although  the  anchorage  if  ^fur  t'foifi 
good,  from  October  to  August!  but  during  the  huivipeue  monthe  e 
heavy  sea  ^equently  rolls  in  from  the  south.  Priuee  Bupert's 
Bey,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island,  is  et  »U  times  safe  e^d 
commodious, 

The  population  in  1844  wee  22.200.  The  govemmenf^  epusisu  of  fi 
lieutenant-governor,  council,  and  assembly  of  20  npembem^  There  sfie 
ehApele  fqr  Bpisppjeliene,  Weeleyen  MethPd»alibe»4  Uomtm  Q^t^Um 
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A  boazd  of  education  bas  been  reoentlj  appointed,  and  baa  eata- 
blisbed  7  iichools,  at  wbicb  tbere  ia  an  attendance  of  905  children. 
There  are  alao  8  free  ncfaoola  in  Roseau  with  285  acholara.  Other 
echoola  are  under  the  euperintendenoe  of  the  Wealeyan  miaaionarieB 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  olei^gy. 

The  imports  consist  principally  of  plantation  stores,  cotton,  linen, 
and  woollen  manufactures  from  England ;  com,  fish,  and  lumber  from 
the  British  North  American  colonies  and  the  United  States,  and  live 
stock  from  the  neighbouring  continent  of  America.  The  exports  are 
principally  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  rum,  and  oranges. 

(Parliamentary  Papers.) 

DOMPIERRK    [Alueb.] 

DON,  the  ancient  Tdnais  and  the  Tartar  TVcno,  a  river  of  European 
Russia,  rises  in  the  small  lake  iTanofrkoe,  in  the  government  of  Tula, 
and  thence  flows  in  a  general  south-south-east  direction,  through  the 
governments  of  Ryazan,  Tambof,  and  Voronesh,  to  the  town  of 
Paulovsk,  receiving  within  these  Umits  the  Sosva,  the  Voroneah,  and 
the  Sosna.  Below  Paulovsk  it  runs  east  through  the  territory  of  the 
Don-Cossaks  to  within  about  85  miles  of  the  Volga.  Repulsed  by 
the  mountainous  region  on  the  west  bank  of  that  river,  the  Don  then 
proceeds  in  a  south-western  direction  to  the  Sea  of  Azof,  which  it 
enters  by  three  mouths,  having  received  in  this  part  of  its  course,  from 
the  right  bank  the  Donecz,  or  Donetz,  the  most  considerable  of  its 
tributariea,  and  from  the  left  bank  the  Hedwiedicza,  the  Hanitsh,  and 
the  Sal,  the  last  of  which  flows  from  the  Caucasian  mountains.  The 
length  of  its  course  is  estimated  at  about  880  miles.  The  width  varies 
from  350  to  1200  feel  This  river  has  a  slow  current,  and  abounds  in 
shallows  and  sand-banks,  but  has  neither  falls  nor  whirlpools.  In 
spring  it  overflows  its  banks,  and  forms  broad  and  unwholesome 
swamps;  it  is  navigable  as  high  as  Zadonsk  on  the  north-westom 
border  of  Voronesh,  and  has  depth  of  water  enough  from  the  middle 
of  April  to  the  end  of  June  for  large  vessels,  but  is  so  shallow  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  that  there  is  scarcely  two  feet  of  wator  on 
the  sand-banks.  Its  mouths  are  so  much  choked  with  sand  as  to  be 
unnavigable  for  any  but  flat  boats.  The  waters  of  the  Don  abound  in 
fish.  A  canal  projected  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  partly  executed,  is 
intended  to  join  the  Don  and  the  Volga.  It  commences  a  little  north 
of  50**  N.  la£,  in  the  Ilavlia,  which  enters  the  Don  near  ite  most 
eastern  point,  and  is  to  terminate  in  the  Kamychenka,  a  feeder  of  the 
Volga,  its  whole  length,  including  the  canalisation  of  the  two  rivers, 
being  about  90  miles. 

The  currents  of  the  tributaiicB  of  the  Don  are  also  sluggish,  and 
none  of  them  but  the  Donecz  is  navigable.  As  far  as  the  town  of 
Veronesh  the  Don  flows  between  fertile  hills;  but  from  that  point 
until  it  strikes  the  chain  of  the  Volga,  its  left  bank  is  skirted  by  low- 
lands, and  ite  right  by  a  range  of  uplands ;  thence  to  ite  oonfluenoo 
with  the  Donecz  ite  right  buik  is  skirted  by  chalk  hills,  and  its  left  by 
a  continued  steppe.  The  waters  of  the  Don  are  impregnated  with 
chalk,  and  are  muddy,  and  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  those  who  are 
unused  to  them.  The  HyrgU,  which  Herodotus  mentions  as  a  tributaiy 
of  the  Don,  is  probably  the  Donecz. 

DON-COSSAKS.  The  territory  of  the  Don-Coesaks  forms  a  pro- 
vince of  South  Russia,  lying  between  47*  and  51'  10'  N.  lat,  87"  20^ 
and  44**  45'  E.  long. :  and  is  bounded  N.  bv  the  govemmente  of 
Voronesh  and  Saratov,  E.  by  Astrakhan,  S.  by  Circassia  and  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  and  W.  by  the  govemmente  of  Ekaterinoslav  and 
Voronesh.  The  area  is  steted  to  be  62,276  square  mUes,  and  the 
population  in  1846  amounted  to  704,800. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  plain,  in  many 
parte  oonsiBting  entirely  of  steppes.  The  interior  is  a  complete  flat» 
but  in  the  north  and  along  tiie  banks  of  the  Don  there  are  slight 
elevations,  snd  the  south-eastern  parte  bordering  on  Lake  Bolskoi  are 
traversed  by  low  hills.  The  rest  of  the  country,  with  the  exception 
of  the  parte  immediately  adjacent  to  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers,  is 
a  broad  steppe  traversed  by  numerous  sluggidi  streams  and  abounding 
in  luxuriant  pasturage  intermixed  with  tracte  of  sand.  The  whole 
territory  does  not  contein  a  single  forest,  and  even  brushwood  is  only 
occasionally  found.  The  northern  districte  are  best  adapted  for 
agriculture:  the  southern,  where  the  soil  is  saline  and  sandy,  for 
graziD|[.  On  the  steppes  are  many  low  artiflcial  mounds  and  ancient 
tumuli,  which  are  supposed,  from  the  features  and  head-dress  of  the 
rude  stone  images  erected  over  some  of  them,  to  be  of  Mongolian 
origin.  Many  of  these  tombs  have  been  opened,  and  found  to  contain 
gold  and  silver  urns,  rings,  buckles,  ftc 

The  chief  river  is  the  Don,  which  enters  the  territory  on  the  west 
from  Voronesh,  winds  across  it  to  the  east  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  Volga,  and  then  turning  suddenly  round,  flows  through  the 
eastern  and  southern  districte  to  the  Sea  of  Azof.  In  ite  course 
through  this  government  it  is  joined  by  the  Medwiediczs,  Ilavlia, 
Sal,  Manitsh,  and  several  minor  streams,  all  on  the  left  bank.  The 
Donecz,  or  Little  Don,  which  flows  south-east  between  Ekaterinoslav 
and  Voronesh  and  joins  the  Don  in  the  interior  of  this  government^ 
a  little  east  of  Tcherkask,  is  the  most  important  tributary  on  the 
right  bank.  A  few  miles  below  Old  Tcherkask  the  Don  leaves  the 
government  of  the  Don-Cossaks  and  traverses  an  insulated  part  of 
that  of  Ekaterinoslav  which  encircles  tJie  Bay  of  Taganrog,  leaving 
the  DonCoesaks  only  two  small  strips  of  coast  on  the  Sea  of  Azof. 
Besides  these  there  are  several  other  rivers  which  disohax^  their 


waters  into  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  there  are  numerous  streams  in  the 
steppes,  of  which  the  greater  part  terminate  in  marshes,  and  are  dry 
in  summer.  The  principal  lake  is  the  Bolskoi,  an  enlarged  bed  of  the 
Manitsh,  about  70  miles  long  and  9  miles  broad,  the  length  of  which 
forms  for  that  distance  the  boundary  between  the  territory  of  the 
Don-Cossaks  and  Ciroaasia.  Next  to  this  the  most  considerable  lakes 
are  thoee  of  Nowoe  and  Staroe-Osero,  which  are  covered  in  srunmer 
with  an  incrustotion  of  salt  from  one  to  two  inches  in  thickness 

The  country  enjoys  a  mild  climate.  The  spring  sete  in  early,  and 
in  the  summer,  which  is  of  long  continuance,  the  land  is  refreshed  by 
frequent  showers ;  the  autonm  is  at  times  damp  and  foggy,  and  the 
winter,  though  clear  and  not  accompanied  with  much  snow,  is  severe 
and  attended  by  stormy  weather.  The  rivers  are  closed  by  ice 
from  November  to  February.  Failures  of  the  harvest  are  rare,  but 
the  inhabitante  often  suffer  severely  firom  the  ravages  of  the  locust^ 
which  is  the  scouige  of  the  country. 

All  the  north  and  east  of  the  country  is  inhabited  by  the  Cossaks 
of  the  Don,  Calmucks,  and  Nogay  Tartars,  who  have  exchanged  the 
roving  life  of  nomads  for  the  settled  habite  of  the  agriculturist  The 
western  district  lying  between  the  Don,  the  Donecz,  and  Ekaterinoslav, 
is  inhabited  by  derman  coloniste,  chiefly  Mennonites  from  Prussia, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  best  cultivated  portiona  of 
Russia.  The  Nogays  also  have  been  compelled  to  settle  in  villagea 
and  devote  themselves  to  agriculture,  the  processes  of  which  as  well 
as  of  other  common  industrial  arte,  they  have  learnt  from  their 
German  neighbours.  The  Cossaks  of  the  Don  have  always  been  in 
some  degree  agriculturists,  but  their  chief  occupation  was,  and  is, 
cattle  breeding ;  indeed  these  are  the  leading  employmente  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  population.  Vast  quantities  of  wheats 
the  most  important  article  of  cultivation,  are  produced,  and  large 
exporte  are  made  at  the  porte  of  the  Sea  of  Azo£  After  wheats 
merino  wool  is  the  most  important  product  The  Mennonites 
possess  immense  flocks  of  sheep. 

Agriculture,  cattle-breeding;  fishing,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  constitute  the  principal  occupations  of  the  Don-Cossaks.  In 
the  lowlands  of  the  north,  which  lie  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  the 
BoH  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  grain  of  various  kinds,  such  as  rye, 
barley,  wheat,  oats,  maize,  and  buckwheat;  also  peas,  flax,  and 
hemp.  But  even  in  the  south,  fields  are  found  in  the  heart  of  the 
steppes  at  a  diBtanoe  of  80  miles  and  even  40  miles  from  the  Don,  with 
rich  crops  of  grain  upon  them. 

The  vine,  the  culture  of  which  was  introduced  among  the  Cossaks 
by  Peter  the  Qreat^  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  wine 
of  a  good  quality  to  the  value  of  100,000<.  a  year  finds  ite  way  to 
Moscow  and  other  towna  in  the  interior.  The  Mennonites  and 
Cossaks  are  allowed  to  distil  brandy  for  their  own  use,  which  is  a 
great  favour  in  Russia^  where  the  distillation  of  spirite  is  a  monopoly 
of  the  crown.  The  former  are  also  exempt  from  militaiy  service,  and 
appoint  their  own  judges.  The  settlemente  of  this  people  are  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Moloschna,  the  right  bank  of  which  is  occupied  by 
German  Lutherans,  from  Wiirtembeiig,  Baden,  and  Switzerland,  but 
these  do  not  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the  Mennonites.  Horses 
are  very  numerous.  The  native  Coauk  horse  is  small  and  spare  in 
flesh,  with  a  thin  neck  end  narrow  croup ;  he  is,  on  the  whole,  an  ill- 
looking  animal,  but  strong,  fleets  and  hardy.  The  poorer  Cossaks 
have  each  three  or  four  horses,  but  many  of  the  Tabunes,  or  herds,  of 
the  wealthier  breeders,  contain  1000  or  more.  All,  with  the  exception 
of  the  saddle-horses,  ai«  kept  on  the  pasture-grounds  throughout  the 
year,  and  in  winter  are  forced  to  aeek  for  their  food  either  beneath 
the  snow  or  from  the  high  reeds  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Dromedaries 
are  reared  by  the  Calmucks,  and  thrive  well  on  the  saline  plante  of 
the  steppes.  The  ox  is  used  for  draught ;  goate  are  bred  principally 
by  the  Calmucks,  and  are  used  as  leaders  to  the  sheep  over  the  steppes, 
f^  in  large  quantities  are  taken  in  the  Don  and  ite  tributaries,  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof.  Honey  anii  wax  to  the  amount 
of  800,000  lbs.  are  annually  gathered.  The  exporte  consist  of  horses, 
cattle,  fish,  tallow,  hides,  and  skins,  the  sgrioultural  produce  named 
above,  and  also  of  caviar  and  isinglass,  salt  is  gathered  in  summer 
from  the  evaporated  lagunes  along  the  sea. 

The  steppes  are  not  the  usual  resort  of  wild  animals  or  of  much 
game ;  wolves,  foxes,  marsh-cate,  dwarf  otters,  martens,  marmots^ 
jerboas,  and  hares  are  occasionally  met  with.  Of  wildfowl  there  are 
the  steppio-fowl  ((Hit  tetrax),  water-starling,  Muscovy  duck,  swan, 
snipe,  pelican,  and  fidoon.  The  principal  amphibious  Mii ma-la  are 
tortoises.  The  steppes  also  breed  the  Polish  cochineal  insect^  of  which 
however  no  use  is  made,  the  silkworm,  and  the  cantharides. 

The  chief  towns  are — Old  TtcKerhatk,  which  stands  on  an  island 
formed  by  a  branch  of  the  Don  called  Aksai,  in  47**  27'  N.  lat, 
89*  58'  K  long:.,  and  has  15,000  inhabitente,  chiefly  Cossaks.  Owing 
to  the  inundations  of  the  Don,  and  the  unheAlthiness  of  the  site,  it 
was  resolved  in  1804  to  remove  to  a  healthier  spot  about  4  miles 
distant^  on  which  New  Tscherkask  now  stands ;  but  the  Cossaks  are 
said  still  to  be  attached  to  the  old  site.  New  Ttcherhad:,  which  in 
1840  contained  about  2000  houses  and  11,827  inhabitants,  is  well  laid 
out  with  broad  regular  streete ;  the  houses  are  only  one  story  high, 
most  of  them  of  wood.  This  town  is  the  seat  of  the  government 
offices,  and  the  residence  of  the  atteman  or  hetman  of  the  Cossaks. 
It  has  a  gymnasium  and  eight  churches,  several  schools,  and  hospitals. 
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Perdjauak,  on  the  Sea  of  Azof,  ia  a  siill  more  modem  town ;  it  lUnds 
on  the  Moloaohna  in  the  distriot  of  the  Mennonitee,  and  haa  a  popula- 
tion of  about  8000,  oompoaed  of  Italians,  Ruasiana,  and  G^ieeka.  Ita 
port  ia  better  than  that  of  Taganrog.  The  inhabitanta  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  com  trade. 

Tradea  and  mechanical  pursuita  are  canied  on  only  in  the  two 
chief  towM^  New  and  Old  Taokerkaak,  and  the  larger  atanitzea,  or 
villagea ;  for  aa  the  Coaaak  dependa  upon  himself  for  the  aupply  of 
hia  daily  wanta,  there  ia  conaequently  little  encouragement  for  the 
manufacturer  and  mechanic.  The  only  large  manufacturea  are  oaTiar, 
wax,  and  iainglaaa.  The  exporta  are  sent  to  Taganrog,  which  ia  the* 
chief  mart  for  the  aale  of  what  the  country  producea;  periodical 
fiura  are  held  in  Old  and  New  Tacherkaak,  kc 

The  territory  of  the  Coaaaka  ia  divided  into  aeven  notchalatoe,  or 
provincea,  namely,  1.  Akaai,  on  the  Don,  in  which  are  OldTaoherkaak 
and  New  Taoherkaak,  the  only  towna  in  the  cotmtry;  2.  The  Firat 
District  of  the  Don,  containing  the  large  Tillagea  of  Troilinakaya, 
BistriaDskaya,  Taiemlianakaya,  &a;  8.  The  Second  Diatrict  of  Uie 
Don,  with  the  large  yillagea  of  Tacherakir^a  and  Gelubinakaya ; 
4.  Medwiedicsm,  with  the  large  villagea  of  Uat-Meatwiedicza,  Bere- 
aofaka,  and  Oatio&kaya ;  5.  Koperskye,  with  the  large  Tillagea  of 
Urupinakaya,  Kotofakaya,  and  Dobrinakaya;  6.  Donecakava,  with 
the  large  villagea  of  Kaaanskaya,  Luganakaya,  and  Mikitenaka ;  and 
7.  Minak,  with  the  large  villagea  of  Gnbova  and  Aloxiefkaya. 

The  territory  of  the  Don-Cosaaka  containa  but  2  towna  and  120 
atanitzea.  The  villagea,  many  of  which  have  marketa,  are  alwaya 
placed  on  the  banka  of  rivera  and  oompoaed  of  from  60  to  800  houaea, 
well  built,  clean,  and  conveniently  arranged,  with  one  or  mors  churchea 
of  atone  or  wood.  Some  of  theae  atanitsea  are  large  and  rsaemble 
towna,  and  are  aurrounded  by  a  wall  and  narrow  ditdi ;  the  khutora, 
or  atablea,  atalla,  fta,  lie  outaide  of  them.  The  Coaaaka,  who  have 
been  aettled  in  the  country  aince  1669,  are  genuine  Little  Buaaian% 
and  BpMk  pure  Rusaian  mixed  with  occaaionid  provincialiama.  They 
are  proyerbially  hoapitable  and  cheerful,  but  violent  when  excited ; 
and  although  tiiey  consider  the  plunder  of  their  enemiea  lawful  in 
war,  theft  ia  almost  unknown  among  them.  Their  mode  of  life  ia  in 
general  very  aimple  and  frugal,  and  the  enjoyment  of  civil  freedom 
haa  given  them  an  independence  of  mind  which  placea  them  far  higher 
in  the  aocial  acale  than  the  abject  Russian.  Their  starchinea,  or 
noblea,  are  in  general  well  educated.  Their  educational  eatabliah- 
menta,  of  which  they  have  aeveral,  are  within  the  juriadiction  of  the 
university  of  Charkov.  ^ 

In  reapect  to  church  mattera,  thia  temtory  forma  the  dioceae  or 
eparchate  of  New  Tacherkaak,  and  containa  about  400  churchea  and 
aeveral  monaateriea.  The  majority  of  the  people  are  of  the  Ruaao- 
Greek  Church.  The  Calmucka  are  Lamaiata,  and  the  Nogay  and 
other  Tartara  are  Mohammedana. 

The  hiatory  and  government  of  the  Don-Coaaaka  ib  given  in  the 
article  CossAKa.  They  are  exempt  from  taxea  and  crown  mono- 
poliea,  and  enjoy  other  privilegea ;  in  return  for  which  they  are  bound 
to  fumiah  a  lai^  force  of  cavaliy  for  the  aervice  of  the  emperor. 
They  are  governed  by  a  hetman  or  attaman,  who  ia  now  generally  a 
Ruaaian  officer;  and  every atanitze  haa  ita  local  hetman,  who  ia  elected 
by  the  inhabitanta.  The  civil  and  military  affaire  of  the  province  are 
managed  by  a  council  or  chancery  preaided  over  by  the  attaman.  The 
Calmucka  are  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  attanuuL  They  are  equally  bound  to  aerve  with  their  Coaaak 
fellow  countrymen,  by  whom  however  they  are  held  in  great  contempt 
They  dwell  in  tenta  of  akina,  and  are  excluaivelv  occupied  in  rearing 
cattle,  aheep,  camels,  and  eapecially  horaea,  with  which  they  aupply 
the  Ruaaian  light  cavalry. 

The  Coaaaka  pay  much  attention  to  their  dreaa,  which  conaiata  of 
a  blue  jacket  frequently  laced  with  gold  and  lined  with  ailk,  a  ailk 
veat  and  girdle,  full  white  trowsera,  and  black  woollen  cap,  with  a 
large  red  bag  dangling  behind.  The  females,  who  are  inferior  in 
symmetry  of  form  to  the  malea^  have  agreeable  features,  a  florid 
complexion,  and  fine  black  eyes.  They  wear  a  long  falling  tunic  of 
cotton  or  silk  partly  open  in  front,  and  confined  by  an  ornamental 
waistband.  Beneath  thia  upper  garment  appear  broad  trowaera,  with 
which  yellow  boota  are  uaually  worn.  The  hair  of  the  unmarried 
female  floata  m  long  braided  tresaea  over  the  ahoulder,  but  when 
married  die  conceala  it  under  a  cap  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and 
pearla.  Their  danoea  reaemble  thoae  of  the  Ruaaian  gipsies,  and  are 
performed  by  two  persona  only,  who  accompany  their  movementa 
with  loud  criea. 

DON  AGHADEE,  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  a  market  and  aea-port 
town  in  the  barony  of  Arda,  ia  aituated  in  64''  86'  N.  lat,  6**  80^ 
W.  long.,'  diatant  119  milea  N.  by  E.  from  Dablin,  17  milea  £.  by  N. 
from  Belfast,  and  21  milea  from  Fortpatrick,  on  the  oppoaite  coaat  of 
Great  Britain.    The  population  in  1861  waa  2821. 

Donaghadee  owea  ita  riae  to  being  the  moat  convenient  point  of 
communication  between  tiie  lateat  coloniata  of  Arda  and  their  coun^- 
men  in  Scotland,  with  whom  they  carried  on  a  aufficient  traffic  to 
induce  the  proprietor,  the  Lord  Montgomery,  about  1660,  to  erect  a 
quay  128  yards  in  length  and  from  21  feet  to  22  feet  broad.  The 
Scottish  mails  landed  here  from  before  1744,  at  which  time  Donaghadee 
enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the  imports  and  exporta  of  thia  part  of  the 
country.    A  new  pier  waa  constructed  a  few  yean  back  at  the  expenae 


of  government  It  incloaea  a  baain  of  aeven  aoraa,  and  is  calculated 
to  hold  aixty  veaaels  of  the  larger  daaa.  The  expenae  waa  upwarda 
of  160,000IL ;  the  work  ia  executed  in  the  beat  manner,  but  it  haa  not 
proved  aa  aerviceable  aa  waa  anticipated.  The  town,  which  conaiata 
of  two  principal  atreeta,  ia  well  bmlt  and  airy;'  it  haa  a  conaid^rable 
export  trade  in  cattle  and  grain,  and  a  large  import  of  coaL  The 
town  ia  the  head^quartera  of  a  fiahery  district  Some  of  the  female 
inhabitanta  are  employed  in  embroidering  mualin  chiefly  for  Glaagow 
manufacturers.  Fairs  are  held  in  June,  July,  August^  October,  and 
December.  There  are  a  handsome  <^urch,  several  chapels  for  Prea* 
byterians,  and  one  chapel  for  Wealeyan  Methodists.  Petty  aeaaiona 
are  held  here.    The  coast-guard  have  a  atation  at  the  port 

On  the  north-eaat  aide  of  the  town  atanda  a  remarkable  artificial 
mounts  or  rath,  aurrounded  by  a  dry  foaae  from  27  feet  to  82  feet 
broad.  The  circumference  of  the  mount  at  the  bottom  is  480  feet>  at 
the  top  219  feet^  and  its  greatest  conical  height  140  feet  A  powder 
magazine  haa  been  built  on  the  aummit  From  the  top  of  the  mount 
Scotland  and  the  lale  of  Man  are  viaible  in  fair  weather.  The  aub- 
marine  telegraph,  affording  a  communication  between  Donaghadee  and 
Portpatricl^  on  the  weat  coaat  of  Scotland,  waa  brought  into  operation 
on  May  28rd,  1868. 

(Harria,  ffittory  of  the  County  of  Down  ;  Noi'ihem  Towrut) 

DONCASTER,  Weat  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town,  borough, 
and  the  aeat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Doncaater,  ia 
aituated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Don,  on  the  great  north  road 
which  paaaea  through  the  town,  in  68*"  81'  N.  lat,  1"  8' W.  long., 
diatant  87  milea  S.  by  W.  from  York,  162  milea  N.N.W.  from  London 
by  road,  and  166  milea  by  the  Great  Northern  railway.  The  popu* 
lation  of  the  borough  and  township,  which  are  co-exteusive,  waa  12,062 
in  1851.  The  borough  ia  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillora, 
one  of  whom  ia  mayor.  For  aanitary  purpoaea  the  borough  ia  under 
the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  *  The  livinga  are  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  dioceae  of  York.  Doncaater  Poor^Law  Union 
containa  64  pariahea  and  townshipsi,  with  an  area  of  107|840  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1861  of  86,269. 

Doncaater  waa  the  Iktnum  of  Antoninua,  and  waa  called  Donna 
Ceaatre  by  the  Saxona,  from  which  ita  preaent  name  ia  derived. 
Doncaater  ia  one  of  the  deaneat,  moat  airy,  and  moat  beautifrd  towna 
in  the  kingdom.  The  approach  from  London  ia  by  a  wide  and  nearly 
level  road,  ornamented  with  ancient  elm-treea.  The  town  atanda  on 
the  Watling-atreet  of  the  Romana.  Coina,  una,  and  other  Roman 
remaina  are  occaaionally  dug  up  in  the  vicinity. 

Doncaater  had  ita  first  charter  of  incorporation  from  Richard  L,  the 
privilegea  granted  by  whom  were  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  aeveral 
of  hia  aucceaaors.  The  town  of  Doncaater  ia  kept  in  excellent  order, 
the  atreeta  being  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gaa. 

Among  the  public  buildinga  of  Doncaater  are  the  manaion-houae^ 
a  handaome  edifice,  which  coat  about  10,000(. ;  it  ia  uaed  for  the 
meetings  of  the  corporation,  for  concerta,  aasembliea,  and  public 
meetinga;  the  guildhall,  and  a  covered  market-place,  both  recently 
finished;  and  the  jail,  which  haa  arrangementa  for  the  daaaifioation 
of  priaonera.    A  county  court  ia  held  in  the  town. 

The  pariah  church,  dedicated  to  St  George,  waa  burnt  down  in 
1860.  A  handaome  aubacription  haa  been  raiaed  for  the  purpoae  of 
rebuilding  the  edifice;  the  firat  atone  of  the  new  buildinsr  haa  been 
recently  laid,  and  the  work  ia  now  being  proceeded  with.  Christ 
church  waa  erected  aome  years  ago  from  a  bequeat  of  18,000^  left  for 
that  purpoae  by  the  late  John  Jarratt,  Eaq.,  a  native  of  Doncaater. 
The  apire,  160  feet  high,  waa  much  injured  by  lightning  in  November, 
1886.  The  Independent8,Baptista,  Wealeyan  and  Primitive  Method  ista, 
Quakera,  Roman  Catholica,  and  Unitariana  have  placea  of  worahip. 
The  educational  establiahmenta  of  Doncaater  are  numeroua  and  well 
aupported.  The  Grammar  achool,  which  haa  an  endowment  of  19L  a 
vear  and  a  voluntary  payment  from  the  corporation  of  802.  a  year, 
had  82  acholara  in  1868.  There  are  alao  National  and  British  achoola. 
The  Yorkshire  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  a  school  of 
instruction  and  industry,  and  is  very  successfully  conducted.  Other 
institutions  are  the  subscription  libnury,  the  mechanics  and  apprenticea 
library,  and  the  Lyceum  literary  and  scientific  society.  A  valuable 
library  also  belonga  to  the  church,  which  ia  acceaaible  to  all  the 
inhabitanta.  There  is  a  aavinga  bank.  The  public  charitiea  are 
numerous.  St  Thomaa'a  hpspitel,  endowed  in  1688  by  Thomas  Ellis, 
is  an  aaylum  for  aix  "poor  And  decayed  houaekeepera  of  good  name 
and  fame."  Quintin  Ka/a  charity  of  800JL  per  annum  ia  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  relief  of  poor  and  reduced  persona,  and  to  the  appren- 
ticing of  aix  poor  children  to  mechanical  or  handicraft  tndea. 
Jarratt'a  charity  is  for  the  relief  of  aix  reduced  housekeepers.  The 
other  charities  in  Doncaater  are  the  dispenaary,  the  lying-in,  clothing, 
aick,  and  aoup  charitiea. 

Doncaater  haa  aome  iron  and  braaa  fouhdriea,  aackingand  linen 
manufactoriea,  rope-worka,  a  flax  apinning-mill,  and  manufactories  of 
agricultural  maolunea.  The  market  ia  held  on  Saturday.  There  are 
four  annual  fairs  for  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  woollen  doth.  A  wool 
market  is  held  weekly,  on  Saturday,  in  June  and  July ;  also  on  the 
first  Saturdays  of  August  September,  and  October.  The  com  market 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdouL  A  covered  com  exchange  was 
erected  in  1848.  The  walks  and  drives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 
and  the  pleasing  character    of  the   aurrounding  aoenery,  render 
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DmiMiUi  ft  dwfabU  plaM  for  TiBiUra.  Aootbep  o^nse  of  nitviwUoii  U 
furnUbed  by  the  atmual  racoa.  Theaa  ara  held  ia  the  third  week  of 
Baptember,  and  coutioue  for  fi?a  daya.  It  ia  aaid  that  they  are  % 
iouroe  of  great  emolument  to  the  town,  but  thia  haa  been  doubted. 
It  ia  oertain  that  they  are  productive  of  much  immorality.  The  raoe- 
ground,  which  ia  about  a  mile  froip  the  town,  ia  perh^pe  unrivalled. 
The  grand  atand,  •  handaome  and  commodioua  edi^coj  wna  erected 
by  the  corporation  of  Doncaater.  The  St.  Leger  atakef  excite  great 
intareat  not  only  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  in  all  parte  of  the 
world.  Tbemuuicipal  bqdy  aubacribee  largely  to  the  maintenonoe 
of  the  racea,  undar  the  idea  iM  they  tend  to  the  proaperity  of  the 
town. 

DON^EOAIi,  a  maritime  county  of  the  pro?ioee  of  Ulater  in  Ireland, 
liee  between  54*  27'  and  56'  92'  K.  Ut,  r  55'  and  8"  48'  W.  long,  i 
It  ia  bounded  EL  and  S.  on  the  inland  aide  by  parte  of  the  couutiea  of 
Londonderry,  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and  Leitrim,  and  S.W.,  W.,  and 
If.  by  the  Atlantio  Ocean.  The  greateat  length  from  Iniahowen  Head 
on  the  north-eaat  to  Malin  Beg  Head  (aometimea  called  Teelin  Head) 
on  the  eouth-weat  ia  85  atatute  milea;  the  greatest  breadth  from 
Feam  Hill  on  the  aoutii-e^t  to  Horn  Head  on  the  north-west  ia 
41  statute  milea.  The  area,  accoi'ding  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Ireland,  oomprisea  1865  square  miles,  or  1,193,443  acres,  of  which 
993,191  aerea  ^re  arable,  769,58T  uncultivated,  7079  in  plantations, 
479  in  towniw  <md  28,107  under  water.  The  population  in  1851  wm 
S55.10O, 

$w'f(Me,  ffydroffraphy,  Oommvmc(»iiw$. — Donegal  forma  ihe  norti^- 
western  extremity  of  Ireland.  The  inland  boundary  preserves  a 
genemi  direction  of  aonth-west  by  nortb-eaat,  and  from  liiiOford 
northward  is  formed  by  the  navigable  river  and  harbour  of  Lough 

iToyle.  The  maritime  boondvy  is  extremely  irregular,  being  deeply 
ndeoted  on  the  north  by  ^e  wstuariea  of  Lough  Swilly,  Mulroy,  and 
Sheep  Haven,  and  on  l^e  aonth  by  Donegal  Hay.  The  whole  oounty 
iff  uneven  and  mountainona,  with  the  exception  of  the  midland 
district  ei^tending  from  the  Ubertiea  of  Londonderry  westward  to 
Letterkenny  and  Rathmelton,  on  Longh  Swilly,  and  southward  along 
^he  Poyle  to  Lifford  and  Oaatie  Finn ;  and  aome  other  inoonaiderable 
triMe  i^round  Ballyahannon  and  Donegal  on  the  aouih  vid  Dunfaneghy 
imd  Buncnina  on  the  north.  The  mountain  gronpa  of  Donegal, 
together  with  the  highlands  of  Tyrone  and  Derry,  present  a  deeply 
withdrawn  amphitheatre  to  the  north-eaat  indoaing  the  basin  of  the 
Fpyle*  That  portion  of  the  mountainoua  circuit  which  liea  within 
this  county  is  broken  only  in  the  north  by  the  openings  of  Lough 
Swilly  and  Hulroy  Hay ;  and  on  the  aouth  (where  Uie  oonneoting 
higbUnda  of  Dom^  and  Tyrone  are  narrowed  between  the  valley 

Sf  the  Finn  and  the  Hay  of  Donegal)  by  the  gap  of  Bamesmore. 
lieve  Snaght,  which  riaea  to  a  height  of  2019  feet  in  the  oentre  of 
the  peninanla  of  Iniahowen.  forma  the  extremity  of  this  obain  on  the 
north.  Westward  from  Slieve  Snaghl^  and  aimilarly  situated  in  the 
9eutre  of  the  fieninsula  of  Fanad  between  Lough  Swilly  and  Mulroy 
Hay.  i«  lE^ockalla,  1190  ft^et,  beaked  in  like  manner  by  Lough  Salt 
HvittQtain,  1541  feet,  between  the  head  of  Mulroy  Hay  and  the  low 
country  stretching  inland  from  Sheep  Haven.  Weatward  again  from 
8h«ep  Haven  Is  Muokiah,  2180  feet  in  height*  which  alopea  down 
9n  the  north  to  the  promontory  of  Horn  Head;  and  Camtreena 
(1896  feet),  whiiJi  extends  tq  the  aea  at  Bloodv  Foreland.  Southward 
prom  Muol(ish  atretohea  a  vast  region  of  higmandi^  which  expands 
towards  the  west  in  wide-extended  tracts  of  bog,  interaperaed  with 
imaU  lakes  and  oovered  with  black  heatha  down  to  the  sandy  beach 
9f  the  Atlantic :  on  the  east  it  presents  a  aeriea  of  boli  continuous 
eminences  overhanging  the  basin  of  the  Foyle.  The  ehief  eminences 
of  the  chain  are  ^ngal  and  Dooiah  on  the  north,  the  ini  2462  feet 
Ui  freight  (the  highest  ground  in  the  oounty),  the  second  2148  feet ; 
and  Bluestaok,  2218  feet»  and  SUverhill,  1967  feet,  b^ih  on  the  aouth. 
From  Plueatack  extends  a  series  of  oonaiderable  elevationa  weatward, 
along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Donegal,  terminating  in 
the  precipices  of  Slieve  League  and  the  promontory  of  Malin  Beg  ,* 
the  Bameainorfi  Mountains  aweeping  eastward  continue  the  chain  into 
Tyrone.  This  mountainoua  tract  oovera  upwards  of  700  square  miles. 
It  oontaina  several  spots  of  great  interest  to  the  toiirist^  such  aa 
Lough  Salt,  the  prospect  from  which  over  Horn  Head  and  Tory 
lalaud  has  been  justly  celebrated ;  and  Qlen  Yeagh,  under  the  eastern 
declivity  of  Pouish,  where  diffa  of  1000  feet  hang  for  upwards  of 
two  miles  over  a  glen  and  lake,  the  opposite  bank  being  clothed  with 
a  natural  forest,  which  is  stiU  the  retreat  of  the  red  deer. 

From  the  Ubertiea  of  Londonderry  northward  the  ooaat  of  Ijough 
Foyle  between  the  mountaina  of  Iniahowen  and  the  sea  ia  well 
^habited  and  improved.  Frpm  Inishowen  Head,  at  the  entrsnce  of 
Lough  FoylflL  the  ooast,  which  from  thia  point  is  very  rocky  and 
preuipitouB,  bends  north-west  to  Malin  Head,  the  moat  northern 
point  of  ^)s  countv  and  of  Irebmd.  The  difia  at  Iniahowen  Head 
are  313  feet  in  height;  at  Bin  Head,  about  half-way  between  OuldalT 
and  Malin,  they  ri«e  to  the  altitude  of  814  feet  above  the  sea.  On 
the  Lough  Swilly  aide  of  the  peninsula  the  eoast  is  low,  and  in  many 
filacer  covei-ed  with  aand,  which  the  north-weaterly  gales  heap  up  in 
fuimeuae  quantities  on  all  the  ei(posed  beachea  of  thia  coast  jUough 
9w|lly  exteuds  inUnd  upwards  of  20  miles,  and  forms  a  spacious  and 
secure  harbour ;  the  aversge  breadth  ia  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
m  im^r  ^mA  ^  fitmriftaiy  Uad-locked  i  but  the  ? icinity  of  Lough 


Foyle,  which  Qoats  vessels  of  900  tons  up  to  the  bridge  of  Dervy. 
renders  I^ough  Swilly  of  less  importmice  as  a  harbour.  WeRtwm 
from  Lough  Swilly  the  coast  of  Fanad,  which  is  peninsulated  by  the 
Bay  of  Mulroy,  is  very  rugged,  and  in  many  parts  oferspread  with 
sand  blown  in  between  the  higher  points  of  rock.  The  Bay  of 
Mulroy  is  encumbered  with  aand-banlEa  and  intricate  windings;  it 
extenda  inland  upwards  of  16  miles,  and  is  completely  land-looked, 
being  scarcely  badf  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  the  entrapoe.  The 
small  peninsula  of  HosgiuD,  intercepted  between  this  bay  and  9beap 
Haven,  has  been  almost  obliterated  by  the  sanda  whioh  have  beOA 
"blown  in  here  within  the  last  century.  On  the  opposite  shore  of 
Sheep  Haven  atand  Doe  Castle,  and  the  house  and  demesne  of  Ardes, 
the  most  remote  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  splendid  seat  in  thja 
quarter  of  Ulster.  On  a  creek  of  Sheep  Haven  is  the  little  port-iown 
of  Dunfanaghy,  immediately  under  Horn  Head,  which  rises  north  of 
it  to  the  height  of  833  feet,  with  a  cliff  to  the  ocean  of  626  feet  In 
the  sound  between  Horn  Head  and  Bloody  Foreland  are  the  islands 
of  Inuisboffin,  Inishdoony*  and  Tory  Island,  whiph  last  ia  at  a  Uiiitance 
of  8  miles  from  the  shore.  Tory  Island  is  34  miles  in  length,  by  half 
a  mile  to  three-quarters  of  a  inile  in  breadth,  and  is  inhabited  by 
perhaps  the  most  primitive  race  of  people  in  the  Unite  1  Kingdom. 
The  average  elevation  of  the  waatern  pa4*t  of  the  island  is  no  more 
than  from  50  to  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea,  and  thd  want  of 
ahelter  ia  felt  very  severely  in  those  north-wosterly  gales  whitfh  #9t  i^ 
with  such  violence  on  this  poaat 

From  Bloody  Foreland  south  tq  Malin  Beg  Head,  a  distance  of 
40  miles  in  a  straight  line,  pothingcan  be  mQ^9  dtfaulate  than  the  aepeci 
of  the  western  ooa«t  of  Donegal  Vast  mooia  studded  with  pools  of  bog 
water  descend  to  the  Atlantic  between  barren  delt<u|  of  sand,  through 
whioh  each  river  and  rivulet  of  the  coast  wiMde  its  way  to  the  sea* 
In  winter  when  these  sandy  channels  are  overflowed  it  ia  impossible 
to  proceed  by  the  coast-line,  aa  there  are  no  bridges  over  any  of  the 
larger  atreama  north  of  the  viUuge  qf  Gliuitiea.  The  wilde4t  part  of 
thia  district  ia  osdled  the  )lo8sea,  in  which  the  village  of  Dungloe,  or 
Cloghanlea,  ia  the  principal  place.  A  great  number  of  islands  lie  off 
thia  ooast^  separated  from  the  maiuitiud  and  from  one  another  by 
narrow  sounds  and  sand-hanka-  Of  these  eleven  are  inhabited,  of 
which  the  principal  are : — ^Aranmore,  or  the  north  Island  of  A|^; 
Hutland,  or  Innismacdum;  Ipniafree,  and  Owney.  The  herrii)g 
fishery  waa  yeiy  aucceeaful  here  in  )784  and  1789 :  ^^^b  wiuter'a 
^bing  waa  calculated  to  have  produced  the  inhabitanta  of  the  Hossea 
a  sum  of  40,000^  They  loaded  with  herrings  upwards  of  SOU  veaiels 
in  each  of  these  years,  These  auooessea  iuduc«d  the  goyemmcut,  in 
9oi\junction  with  the  Marquis  of  Conynghan^  the  proprietor,  to 
expend  a  laige  sum  of  money  in  the  improvements  neoestiary  to  ^rect 
a  permanent  ^hing  atation  on  the  island  of  Innismacdum.  A  small 
town  was  built  aud  called  Rutland,  but  it  was  scarcely  completed 
when  the  herrings  began  to  deaert  the  coast ;  at  the  same  time  the 
sands  began  to  accumulate :  a^  present  the  island  i^  nearly  half 
covered  with  sand,  and  the  hshing  station  ia  quite  qbhtf  rated.  Pelqw 
high-water  m^rk  on  the  coaat  of  Ipuisfree  growa  a  marine  grass  pecu? 
liarly  sweet  and  nutritive  for  oattlf^  whi9h  ^atcb  th<9  ^^^  of  the  tid^ 
aqd  feed  upon  it  at  every  low  wat^r. 

The  diatriot  of  the  Hoasea  is  fieparated  ^ram  tl^e  more  reclaimed 
oountry  about  Qlantiea  and  Ardara  on  the  south  by  the  river  Uwe<»? 
barra,  the  aandy  channel  of  which  ia  from  a  mile  aud  a  h*4f  to  a 
quarter  of  a  mUo  in  breadth  throughont  the  last  eigbt  ^kilw  q(  i^ 
course^  and  can  only  be  passed  by  fording  in  dry  weather.  Westward 
from  Ardara  the  coast  is  lined  with  ^iiffs  from  ^00  to  W  t*^^  in 
height  on  the  northern  side  of  the  great  promontory  terminated  by 
Malin  Beg  Head.  The  loftiest  clids  however  on  the  whuje  li^^e  of 
eoast  are  those  of  Siiev^  l^eague  immediately  eaat  of  Maliu  ^g, 
^here  the  height  from  the  eea  to  the  summit  of  the  shelving  rock 
above  is  at  one  point  1964  feci  Gaatward  from  Slieve  Les^ue  to  the 
town  of  Dionegal  the  northern  shore  of  Dom^gal  J|kty  afford^  exceilei^t 
ahelter  from  the  north-wei^t  ff^les  in  several  successive  creeks,  Uf 
these  the  harbour  of  ICillybeggs  ia  very  much  the  mo4t  sheltered  and 
commodious,  being  the  oply  one  secure  from  a  gale  frupi  the  west  or 
the  south-west.  The  harbour  of  Donegal  itaeif  at  the  head  of  the 
bay  is  sufficiently  g:ood  for  a  much  more  busy  trading  pluoe ;  and 
10  miles  S.  from  it  ia  the  embouchure  of  the  navigable  river  Kme, 
which  flows  from  Lough  £rne  through  Ballyshannou.  Hound  the 
l^ead  of  Donegal  Hay  from  ^lybeggs  to  Hvmdoran  cultivation  extends 
more  or  lesa  up  aU  the  seaward  declivities :  the  neighUourhood  of 
Ballyshannon  is  well  improved ;  aud  north-east  from  the  tow^  of 
Donefal  a  good  tract  of  arable  land  stretches  inland  to  the  picturfiique 
lahe  of  liough  Viafik  and  ^0  Qap  of  Barnesmore,  where  a  mountain 
defile  of  the  most  romantic  character,  about  seven  milea  in  lengtb, 
eonnecta  it  with  the  louth'Westeri^  extremity  of  the  district  of  the 
Foyle. 

The  ^nti,  which  i^  the  chief  feeder  of  the  Foyla  on  this  side,  issues 
from  a  lake  of  438  feet  abov^  the  level  of  the  aea,  situi^led  in  the 
centre  of  the  mountain  chain  extending  aouth  9^  ^rigal,  an^  after  a 
course  of  about  30  miles  eastward  joins  the  Fujiq  at  Liffqfxi  hrid^'e, 
8  miles  below  CastleQnn,  whfro  it  is  navigable  ibr  boats  of  |4  t^ns. 
Other  feedfri  of  the  Fuyle  put  qf  Popegal  are  :-^the  |>eig,  which 
Gomea  frqm  (lOUgh  Perg,  in  the  south-eastern  axtr^mity  qf  th^  county 

9f  ponegai,  apd  jqina  tha  main  atraam  m  Tjw>i^§i  ^n  8?«i«,  which 
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has  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  the  Finn,  and  descends  upwards  of 
fiOO  feet  in  its  course  from  Lough  Deele  to  the  Foyle,  which  it  joins 
a  mile  below  Lifiord ;  and  the  Swilly  bum  or  brook,  which  passes  br 
Haphoe,  and  is  navigable  for  a  few  miles  aboTe  its  junction*  Lough 
Derg  id  about  2^  miles  wide  each  way,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides 
except  the  south  by  steep  and  barren  moimtains :  it  is  467  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  75  feet.  This  lake  is 
subject  to  violent  gusts  of  wind.  It  abounds  in  excellent  trout  The 
Swilly  Biver,  althouffh  it  has  a  course  of  little  more  than  16  milesi 
brings  down  a  good  bc3 v  of  water  through  Letterkenny  to  Lough  Swilly. 
The  Leannan  liiver,  which  likewise  flows  into  Lough  Swilly  by  Rath- 
melton,  is  a  considerable  stream,  as  is  also  the  Lackagh,  which  discharges 
the  waters  of  the  lakes  of  Gartan,  Lough  Veagh,  Lough  Salt,  and 
Glen  Lough  iuto  Sheep  Haven.  The  waters  of  Lough  Salt^  which  is 
perhaps  th«  det^peat  pool  in  Ireland,  descend  731  feet  in  a  course  of 
little  more  than  three  miles  to  Glen  Lough.  Of  the  rivers  of  the 
western  course  the  chief  is  the  Gweebarra,  already  mentioned  i  of  a 
similar  character  is  the  Gweerlore,  which  separates  the  Bosses  on  the 
north  froni  the  district  of  Clughanealy.  The  Owenea,  which  flows 
through  Ardara,  is  the  onlv  other  considerable  river  on  this  coast ; 
the  minor  streams  issuing  from  small  lakes  and  the  torrents  which 
descend  from  the  moors  in  winter  are  almost  innumerable. 

The  general  direction  of  all  the  valleys  which  intersect  the 
highlands  of  Donegal  is  north-tfut  and  south-wes^  and  this  natural 
disposition  marks  out  the  three  chief  lines  of  mountain  road;  namely, 
from  B.illyshannon  and  Donegal  to  Lifford  and  Londonderry,  through 
the  Gap  of  Bamesmore ;  from  Ardara  to  Lifford  and  Letterkenny,  by 
tho  head  of  the  Finn ;  and  from  Dunfanaghy  and  the  cultivated 
Country  about  Sheep  Haven  into  the  Rosses,  by  the  passes  between 
Dooish  and  ErigaL  These  latter  roads  are  little  frequented,  so  that 
west  of  EuniskUlen  the  Gap  of  Bamesmore  is  the  only  ordinary  com* 
munication  between  Connaught  and  Ulster.  The  district  along  the 
Foyle  and  round  the  h^ead  of  Lough  Swilly  is  as  well  supplied  with 
mciins  of  communication  by  land  and  water  as  any  other  part  of 
Ireland.    Throughout  the  county  the  roads  are  good. 

Otology f  Mintralogy,  So. —  The  Floetz  limestone  field,  which 
occupies  the  central  plain  of  Ireland,  extends  over  the  borders  of 
this  county  from  Bundoran,  where  the  limestone  cliff  rises  to  the 
height  of  100  feet  over  the  Atlantic,  10  miles  north-east  to  Ballintra, 
where  the  extreme  edge  of  the  stratum  is  perforeted  by  a  subter> 
raneous  river.  Limestone  gravel  is  also  found  along  the  flanks  of  the 
primitive  district  as  far  as  some  miles  north  of  Donegal  town,  and  to 
the  presence  of  this  valuable  substance  may  be  chiefly  attributed  the 
cultivation  which  distinguishes  this  part  of  the  county  from  the 
sterile  tract  that  separates  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Foyle.  From  the 
mountains  of  Bamesmore,  north,  the  whole  formation  of  this  county, 
with  the  exception  of  the  transition  tract  along  the  basin  of  the  Foyle, 
is  primitive. 

The  prevalent  h>cks  are  granite  and  micarslate,  passing  into  gneissi 
duartK-slate,  and  day-slate.  The  granite  is  a  coarse  granular  sienito, 
tne  detritus  of  which  gives  a  strong  reddish  tinge  to  the  sands  washed 
down  by  ths  streams  that  traverse  it.  It  occurs  supporting  flanks  of 
mica-slate  aloug  the  whole  line  of  mountains  from  Lough  Salt  to 
Biimesmore.  On  the  eastern  flanks  of  this  range  the  mica-slate  passes 
into  grauwacke^  which  forms  the  substratum  of  the  valley  of  the 
Foyle :  the  same  rook  occurs  over  the  lower  parts  of  Inishowen,  and 
also  app«uirs  on  the  southern  side  of  the  range  near  Donegal  town* 
Granular  limestone  is  found  in  beds  throughout  the  whole  mountain 
district  in  great  quantity  and  variety  of  colour,  as,  among  various 
Other  indications,  gray  at  Malin  Head ;  grayish-blue  at  Lough  Salt ; 
fine  granular,  pearl-white,  pearl-grsy,  flesh-red,  and  bright  bluish-gray 
At  the  marble  hill  near  Muckish ;  yellowish-white,  grayish-white,  and 
rose*red  at  Ballymore ;  peiurl-white  and  pale  rose-colour  at  Dunlewy^ 
under  Erigal ;  pearl-gray  in  extensive  beds  at  the  head  of  the  river 
Finn;  and  grayish  tine  blue  at  Killybegs.  Silioiferous,  magnesian« 
Imd  marly  limestone  alw)  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  baronies  .of 
Inishowen  and  Raphoe,  with  a  remarkable  steatite  near  Convoy,  on 
the  Deele,  which  cuts  under  the  knife  like  wood,  and  is  used  by  the 
CQuntry  people  for  the  bowls  of  tobacco-pipes.  Beds  of  greenstone 
and  greenstone-porphyry  are  sometimes  found  resting  on  the  deposits 
of  granular  limestone,  and  ocoasiqpally  on  the  mica-slate  and  grauite^ 
and  the  dikes  from  which  these  originate  may  be  seen  traversing  the 
primitive  rock  at  Horn  Head  and  Bloody  Foreland.  Among  the  rarer 
minerals  occurring  in  this  remarkable  region  are  columnar  idocrase^ 
maliicolibhe,  epidote,  and  essonite  (cinnamon-stone),  from  a  bed  of 
mica-slate  in  the  Rosses,  and  from  the  bar  of  the  Gweebarra  River ; 
garnet  in  hornblende-slate  over  the  marble  of  Dunlewy,  and  cherry-red 
garnet  from  Glanties ;  also  plumbago  from  the  shore  of  Ardes ;  copper 
pyrites  from  Horn  Head ;  lead-earth  and  iron-ochre  from  Kildrum  in 
Oluglianealy ;  pearl-white  and  yellowish-white  porcelain  clay  from 
Aranmore  Island ;  potter's-clay  from  Drumardagh,  on  Lough  Swilly ; 
irun  pyrites  from  Bamesmore ;  lead-ore  from  Finntown,  Letterkenny, 
Gleutogher,  and  various  other  places ;  and  pipe-day  firom  Dramboe^ 
near  Stranorlar.  The  white  marble  of  Dunlewy,  near  the  mountain 
Erigal,  is  stated  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  its  bed  very  ezten* 
sive ;  it  has  been  traced  over  a  space  of  half  a  mile  square,  and  is  so 
finely  granular  that  it  may  be  employed  in  the  nieest  works  of  sculp* 
ture.   <*  Its  texture  and  whiteatss,"  lays  Mr.  Griffith,  **  approach  mors 


to  those  of  the  Parian  than  of  the  Carrara  marble.    It  is  very  well 
known  that  perfect  blocks  of  the  Carrara  marble  are  procured  with 

Seat  difficulty,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  marblo  of  Dunlewy  is 
M  from  mica,  quarts  grains,  and  other  substances  interfering  with 
the  chisel,  which  so  frequently  disappoint  the  artists  who  work  upon 
the  marble  from  Carrara."  A  large  supply  of  fine  siliceous  sand  was 
formerly  drawn  from  the  mountain  of  Muckish  by  the  glass-houses  of 
Belfast^  and  considerable  quantities  have  been  exported  to  Dumbarton 
for  the  manufacturo  of  plate  and  crown  glass. 

Climate,  Soil,  Agt'icullure,  dto, — The  dimate  of  Donegal  is  raw  and 
boisterous,  except  in  the  shdtered  country  along  the  Foyle.  The  pre- 
valent winds  aro  from  the  west  and  north-west,  and  they  sometimes 
blow  with  extreme  violence.  In  a  storm  on  December  4, 1811,  H.M* 
ship  Salhander  was  lost  in  Lough  Swilly.  The  maws  and  gills  of  all 
the  fish  cast  on  shore  by  the  violence  of  the  storm — eels,  cod,  had- 
dock, lobsters,  Ac — wero  filled  with  sand;  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  by  the  furious  agitation  of  the  sea  the  sand  had  become 
so  blended  with  it  that  the  fiui  wero  suffocated.  From  the  remains  of 
natural  forests  in  many  situations  whero  no  timber  will  at  present 
rise  against  the  north-west  blast,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  climate 
is  now  moro  severo  than  it  formerly  was,  a  conjecturo  which  would 
seem  to  be  corroborated  by  numerous  ruins  of  chnrohee  and  housMi 
overwhelmed  by  sand  blown  in  on  situations  whero,  had  such  events 
been  common  at  the  time  of  their  foundation,  no  one  would  have 
ventured  to  build. 

The  soil  of  the  primitive  district  is  generally  cold,  moory,  and  thin. 
The  limestone  tract  from  Ballyshanoon  to  Donegal  is  ooi&Kd  with  a 
warm  friable  soil,  varying  from  a  deep  rich  mould  to  a  light-brown 
gravelly  earth.  The  soil  of  the  transition  distrioti  arisiug  chiefly 
from  the  decomposition  of  slaty  rock,  is  a  light  but  manageable  day, 
which  is  very  well  adapted  for  crops  of  potatoes,  flax,  oats,  and  barley, 
and  in  some  situations,  as  along  the  rivers  Finn  and  Foyle,  bears 
wheat  abundantly.  In  1851  the  area  under  crops  in  the  county  was 
227,453  acres,  of  which  6470  acres  grew  wheat,  100,882  oats,  10,141 
barley,  hero,  and  lye,  1254  beans  and  peas,  84,432  potatoes,  19.695 
tumipa,  and  2086  green  crops.  The  number  of  holdings  was  82,752^ 
Donegal  is  not  a  -grazing  county :  the  good  land  is  almost  all  under 
tillage ;  and  the  grasses  of  the  remainder  aro  generally  too  sour  for 
feeding.  The  Raphoe  and  Tvrhugh  fisrming  sodetics  originated  about 
A.D.  1800,  and  have  been  of  service  in  the  encouragement  of  green 
crops  and  nurseries.  The  principal  plantations  aro  at  Ardes  and 
Tyrcallen,  a  fine  seat  near  Stranorlar.  Improvements  have  been 
introduced  of  late  years  by  various  public-spirited  proprietors. 

The  linen  manufacturo  is  increasing  in  the  cultivated  country  about 
Raphoe  and  Lifford,  and  also  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Ballyshannott. 
BUachgreens  aro  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stranorlar. 
Strabane,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  within  two  miles  of  Lifford,  is  the 
principal  linen  market  for  the  southern  district  Londonderry  and 
Lietterkenny  are  the  markets  for  the  district  to  the  north.  Burning 
kelp  continues  to  be  a  profitable  occupation  along  the  coast  Oon- 
siderable  numbers  of  whales  have  from  time  to  time  been  taken  ofl 
this  coast ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  herring-fishery,  is  now  neglected. 

There  is  considerable  fishing  in  Lough  Foyle  and  at  various  points 
around  the  coast  Turbot,  cod,  soles,  and  plaioa  aro  taken  in  latige 
numbers;  herrings,  mackerel,  and  various  other  fish  aro  also  laa^eiy 
taken. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  county 
is  not  much  better  than  that  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  northern 
Conuaught  All  the  butter  and  eggs  of  the  poorer  farmera  go  to 
market  to  make  up  the  rant,  and  buttermilk  and  potatoes  constitute 
their  diet 

Donegal  is  divided  into  six  baronies :  Tyrhugh  on  tho  south,  Ban* 
nagh  and  Boylagh  on  the  west)  Kilmacrenan  on  the  north-#es^ 
Inishowen  on  the  north-east,  and  Raphoe  on  the  east  and  oentrO. 
Balltbhaitkok,  Killybegs,  and  Donxoal  were  erected  into  oorpora- 
tions  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  these  corporations  are  now  extiuot 
Lifford,  which  is  the  assize-town  of  the  county,  ii  governed  by  % 
charter  of  the  27th  February,  10th  James  I.  The  vicinity  of  Strabane 
has  prsventod  Lifford  from  increasing :  the  court-house  and  county 
jail  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  town.  The  other  towns  ars 
Lettbbkbvnt,  Rathmeiton,  Buncrana,  Ballybofey,  and  Stbanoelab. 
DnirFANAQHT,  Glbittibs,  and  Millfobd  are  seats  of  Poor-Law  Unions. 
Raphoi,  in  conjunction  with  Deny,  gives  name  to  a  bishop.  The 
places  whose  names  are  printed  in  small  capitals  will  be  found  described 
under  their  respective  titlee ;  the  other  towns  and  villagos  claiming 
notice  are  the  following : — 

Ardara,  population  651,  occupies  a  romantic  stto  at  the  head  of 
Loughros-beg  Bay,  about  17  miles  N.W.  from  Donegal  Besides  the 
Episcopal  churoh  thero  aro  here  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and 
Wedeyan  Methodists.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly t  and  fairs  in 
May,  August,  and  December.  BaUintra,  6  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Dons* 
gal,  lies  in  a  very  beautiful  country,  but  is  in  itself  a  poor  village : 
population,  458  in  1861.  Six  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
There  is  a  dispensary.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  some  good  viUa 
residences.  BaUgbofeg  is  a  market-town  about  half  a  mile  from 
Stranorlar,  of  which  it  is  generally  considered  the  market  part: 
population,  985.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Finn  River, 
andf  with  Stranorlar,  ig  the  most  westerly  town  in  tho  ommty,  lying 
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j  U0t  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  wild,  rugged  mountain-tracts  The  town 
has  very  little  trade.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  some  bleaching-gronnds. 
The  extensive  demesne  of  Drumboe  adjoins  Ballybofey.  BaUygorman, 
situated  on  the  peninsula  of  Malin  Head,  is  the  most  northerly  village 
in  Ireland :  population  of  the  townland,  467.   Near  the  village  la  Kalin 
Head,  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula.      Bunerana,  14   miles 
N.N.W.  from  Londonderry,  a  market  and  post-town  on  the  right 
bank  of  Lough  Swilly,  population  797,  is  an  agreeable  little  town, 
much  frequented  by  summer  visiters  as  a  bathing-place.    The  church, 
which  has  a  fine  spire,  some  Dissenting  chapels,  the  seasions-house, 
and  infantry  barracks,  are  the  chief  public  buildings.    Flax  and  corn- 
mills  in  the  vicinity  are  worked  by  water-power  obtained  from  the 
Castle  and  Mill  rivulets.      Buncrana  is  an  inconsiderable  fishing- 
station.    Buncrana  Castle,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  was  founded  by 
the  O'Donnclls,  the  ancient  chieftains  of  the  district    Fairs  are  held 
on  May  9th  and  July  27th.     Camdonagh,  or  Cam,  20  miles  N.  by  E. 
from  Londonderry,  a  small  market-town  on  the  road  from  London- 
derry to  Malin  Head,  population  708,  and  Inishowen  workhouse  647, 
is  a  neat,  well-built  town,  with  some  trade.     CattUfinn,  population 
687,  is  a  small  market-town,  situated  on  the  river  Finn,  about  7  miles 
S.W.  from  Lifford.    The  tide-water  flows  up  to  the  town.    The  valley 
of  the  Finn  is  well  cultivated.    Manor  courts  are  held  here,  and  there 
are  seven  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year.    Dungloe,  25  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Donegal,  population  484,  is  a  small  and  sequestered  village, 
which,  from  its  being  the  largest  within  an  extensive  and  dreary  tract 
of  wild  country,  is  a  place  of  some  importance.    It  contains  a  church, 
a   chapel,  and  police-barracks.    Ijarge  pprtions  of  the  surrounding 
bogs  have  been  reclaimed  by  the  villagers.    Fishing  is  carried  on,  but 
the  bay  being  shallow  the  takings  are  small.    Killyhcgs,  16  miles  W. 
from  Donegal,  is  a  market  and  sea-port  town :  population,  819.    The 
town  is  irregularly  built^  and  the  s^ets  are  narrow  and  inconvenient. 
The  harbour  is  good,  but  the  exports  are  few  and  of  little  value  :  at 
some  seasons  large  numbers  of  fishing-boats  resort  to  the  harbour. 
The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  fairs  in  January,  April, 
June,  August)  and  November.    The  town  was  formerly  called  Calle- 
^^SK^)  ^^^  ^  ^  place  of  considerable  antiquity :  it  was  -created  a 
borough  in  the  reign  of  James  IL,  and  sent  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, but  it  has  long  been  disfranchised.    Liffordf  18  miles  E.N.E. 
from  Londonderry,  is  a  market  and  assisse-town ;  it  was  formerly  a 
parliamentary  borough  :  population,  including  the  suburb  of  Strabsne, 
570,  and  188  inmates  of  the  jaiL    It  is  a  very  small  and  poor  town, 
consisting  principally  of  two  streets,  and  is  built  on  the  river  Foyle, 
formed  here  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Finn  and  Moume.    The 
town  has  scarcely  any  trade,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  decline. 
The  old  jail  was  used  until  very  lately  as  a  place  of  confinement  for 
idiots  and  lunatics ;  the  new  jail  is  a  semicircular  building  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  is  remarkable  for  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  good 
order.    The  county  infirmary  is  situated  here.    Lifford  gives  the  title 
of  viscount  to  the  Hewit  family.      MountcKarUt,  4  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Donegal,  population  444,  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Donegal,  and 
is  built  along  the  summit  of  a  rocky  eminence.    The  Hall,  a  small 
residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  to  whom  Mountcharles 
gives  the  title  of  viscount,  is  close  to  the  village.    Fairs  are  held  here 
monthly.    MovilU,  population  776,  situated  on  the  west  shore  of 
Lough  Foyle,  about  20  miles  S.K  from  Camdonagh,  is  a  pleasant 
little  watering-place.    During  the  summer  there  is  regular  commu- 
nication with  Londondeny  by  steam-vessels.    The  neighbourhood  is 
exceedingly  picturesque.     There  are  several  chapels  in  the  town. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly,  and  seven  fisdrs  are  held  in  the  course 
of  the  year.      Pettigoe,  population  890,  is  prettily  situated  about  a 
mile  from  the  embouchure  of  the  Tarmon  into  Lough  Erne.    Besides 
the  church  there  are  here  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists.    Petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  town :  there  are  fairs  on 
the  20th  of  each  month.    Jtathmelion,  or  Bamdtan,  25  miles  N.E. 
from  Donegal,  population  1428,  is  a  market-town,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Leanan,  near  the  place  where  it  falls  into 
Lough  Swilly.    The  town  has  a  dean  and  somewhat  cheerful  appear- 
ance.   There  are  corn-mills,  a  brewery,  and  bleaching-grounds ;  linen 
is  woven  in  the  weavers'  houses.     Besides  the  church  there  are 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  chapels.     Three  annual  fairs  are  held. 
The  valley  of  the  Leanan  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rathmelton  is 
extremely  beautiful :  the  river  flows  through  a  picturesque  and  well- 
wooded  gleu,  and  the  heights    on    either  hand   are  considerably 
diversified.    A  few  miles  from  Rathmelton,  on  the  same  side  of  Lough 
Swilly,  is  the  fishing  village  of  JUUhmuUm :  population,  689.    It  is  a 
poor  place  of  one  irreg^ar  street     There  are  some  ruins  of  a 
Carmelite  monastery. 

The  southern  part  of  Donegal,  down  to  the  plantation  of  Ulster, 
was  known  as  Tyrconnell,  and  was  the  patrimony  of  the  O'Donnells. 
The  most  distinguished  of  the  chieftains  of  Tyrconnell  was  Hugh 
O'Donnell,  sumamed  the  Red,  whose  entrapment  by  Sir  John  Perrot^ 
and  subsequent  imprisonment  at  Dublin  as  a  hostage  for  the  good 
conduct  of  his  dan,  caused  much  hostility  against  the  government  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  this  part  of  Ulster.  O'Donnell,  after  more  than 
three  years'  confinement^  escaped,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone.  In  December,  1601,  Tyrone  and 
O'Donnell  attempted  the  relief  of  Kinsale,  in  which  their  Spanish 
auxiliaries  were  besieged  by  the  lord  deputy,  but  owing,  it  is  said,  to 


a  dispute  about  precedence,  their  armies  did  not  act  in  concert^  and 
a  total  defeat  was  the  consequence.  O'Donnell  then  sailed  for  Spain, 
to  solicit  in  person  new  succours  from  Philip.  After  spending  a  year 
and  a  half  in  fruitless  negotiation,  he  was  seized  wiUi  fever  and  died 
at  Valladolid,  where  he  was  interred  with  royal  honours  in^  the  church 
of  Stw  Francis.  In  the  meantime  a  town  had  been  walled  in  at  Deny 
by  Sir  Henry  Dockwra^  who  had  also  built  a  castle  at  Lifford  for  the 
control  of  Tyrconnell.  The  vicinity  of  an  English  garrison  proved  so 
unsatisfactory  to  the  proprietor  of  Inishowen,  Sir  Cahir  O'Dogherty, 
that  on  some  vague  assurances  of  aid  from  Spain,  communicated  by 
the  exiled  earls,  he  broke  into  open  revolt  May  Ist^  1608,  and  having 
surprised  Culmore  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  advanced  on 
Derry  next  day,  which  he  carried  with  little  resistance  and  burned  to 
the  ground.  He  then  fell  back  on  Kilmacrenan,  and  took  up  a  strong 
position  on  the  rock  of  Doune,  where  he  held  out  for  five  months 
until  he  was  killed  by  a  Scotch  settler,  who  shot  him  as  he  leaned 
over  the  edge  of  the  rock.  O'Dogherty  being  thus  slain  in  rebellion 
and  the  exiled  earls  attainted  of  high  treason,  Donegal,  along  with 
five  other  counties  of  Ulster,  escheated  to  the  crown.  On  the  plan- 
tation of  Ulster,  the  district  about  Lifford  was  allotted  to  English 
undertakers,  of  whom  the  chief  were  Sir  Ralph  Bingley  and  Sir  John 
Kingsmill.  In  Inishowen  Muff  was  granted  to  Grocers'  HalL  Letter- 
kenny  owes  its  origin  to  Sir  Gkorge  Marburie,  and  Rathmelton  to 
Sir  William  Stewart.  There  were  some  few  forfeitures  among  the 
proprietors  of  Irish  descent  at  the  time  of  the  Act  of  Settlement. 
The  forfeitures  consequent  on  the  war  of  the  revolution  of  1688  did 
not  extend  into  Donegal  The  last  historical  event  connected  with 
this  county  was  the  capture  of' the  French  ficet  off  Tory  Island  by 
Sir  John  B.  Warren  in  1798. 

The  most  remarkable  piece  of  antiquity  in  Donegal  is  the  Grianan 
of  Aileach,  the  palace  of  the  northern  Irish  kings  from  the  most 
remote  antiquity  down  to  the  12th  century.  It  stands  on  a  small 
mountain  802  feet  in  height,  near  the  hrad  of  Lough  Swilly.  The 
simimit  of  the  mountain,  which  commands  a  noble  prospect^  is  sur- 
rounded by  three  concentric  ramparts  of  earth  intermixed  with 
uncemented  stones.  The  approach  by  an  andent  paved  road  leads 
through  these  by  a  hollow  way  to  a  dun  or  stone  fortress  in  the  centre. 
This  part  of  the  work  consists  of  a  circular  wall  of  Cyclopean  architec- 
ture, varying  in  breadth  from  15  feet  to  11  feet  6  inches,  and  at 
present  about  6  feet  high,  inclosing  an  area  of  77  feet  6  inches  in 
diameter.  The  thickness  of  this  wall  is  diminished  at  about  5  feet 
from  the  base  by  a  terrace  extending  round  the  interior,  from  which 
there  are  flights  of  steps  somewhat  similar  to  those  at  Steague  Fort, 
another  remarkable  Cyclopean  erection  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 
There  was  probably  a  succession  of  several  such  terraces  before  the 
upper  part  of  the  wall  was  demolished.  Within  the  thickness  of  this 
wall,  opening  off  the  interior,  are  two  gallerieai,  2  feet  2  inches  wide  at 
bottom  and  1  foot  11  inches  at  top  by  5  feet  in  height,  which  extend 
round  one-half  of  the  circumference  on  each  side  of  the  entrance 
doorway,  with  which  however  they  do  not  commimicate :  their  use 
has  not  been  determined.  The  remains  of  a  small  oblong  building  of 
more  recent  date,  but  of  uncertain  origin,  occupy  the  centre.  The 
space  contained  within  the  outer  indosure  is  about  5}  acres ;  within 
the  second,  about  4  acres ;  within  the  third,  about  1  acre ;  and  within 
the  central  building,  or  cashel,  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  The  stones  of  the 
wall  are  generally  of  about  2  feet  in  length,  polygonal,  not  laid  iil 
courses,  or  chiselled,  and  without  cement  of  any  kind. 

The  description  is  thus  minute,  as  from  an  ancient  Irish  poem 
published  in  the  first  part  of  the  '  Memoir  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
IreUnd,'  and  which  bears  conclusive  internal  evidence  of  having  been 
written  before  a.d.  1101,  the  building  of  Aileach  ('the  stone  fortress') 
is  attributed  with  every  appearance  of  accuracy  to  Eochy  OUahir, 
whose  reien  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  historical  epochs  in  Irish 
history.  In  this  poem  are  preserved  the  names  of  the  architects,  the 
number  of  the  ramparts,  and  the  occasion  of  the  undertaking.  Until 
the  publication  of  the  Memoir,  the  uses  and  history  of  this  remarkable 
edifice  were  totally  unknown.  It  was  reduced  to  its  present  state  of 
ruin  in  1101,  by  Murtagh  O'Brien,  king  of  Munster,  who,  in  revenge 
for  the  destruction  of  Eliucora  by  Donnell  Mac  Loughlin,  king  of  Ulster, 
▲.D.  1088,  invaded  this  district  and  caused  a  stone  of  the  demolished 
fortress  of  Aileach  to  be  brought  to  Limerick  for  every  sack  of  plunder 
carried  home  by  his  soldiery.  This  event  was  remembered  as  late  as 
1599,  when  the  plunder  of  Thomond  by  Hugh  O'Donnell  was  regarded 
as  a  just  retaliation.  On  Tory  Island  also  are  some  Cyclopean 
remains,  not  improbably  connected  with  the  veiy  ancient  tradition  of 
the  glass  tower  mentioned  by  Nennius.  Tory  signifies  the  '  island  of 
the  tower.'  On  the  same  island  are  also  a  round-tower  and  the 
remains  of  seven  churches  and  two  stone  crosses.  Throughout  the 
coimty  are  numerous  memorials  of  St.  Columba,  or  St  Coiumbkill, 
the  name  by  which  he  is  more  usually  known  in  Ireland.  This 
distinguished  saint,  the  apostle  of  the  Picts  and  founder  of  the  Church 
of  lona,  was  bom  at  Gratan,  a  small  village  south  of  Kilmacrenan, 
where  be  founded  an  abbey  which  was  afterwards  richly  endowed  by 
the  O'Donnells.  Near  Kilmacrenan  is  the  rock  of  Doune,  on  which 
the  O'Donnell  was  always  inaugurated.  The  remains  of  the  abbey  of 
Donegal  still  possess  interest  for  the  antiquary,  and  on  the  north  of 
Glen  veagh  are  some  veiy  ancient  remains  of  churches.  But  by  much 
the   most   celebrated   ^desiastical   locality  in  this  county  is  the 
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Purgatory  of  St  Patrick,  situated  on  an  island  in  Lough  Derg.  The 
ancient  purgatory  was  in  high  repute  during  the  middle  ages ;  the 
ptenitent  was  supposed  to  pass  through  ordeals  and  uudeigo  tempta' 
lions  similar  to  those  ascribed  to  the  Egyptian  mystenes.  (See 
O'Sullivan's  'Hist.  Cathol  Hib./  and  Thomas  Wright's  ' St  Patrick's 
Purgatory .')  On  St.  Patrick's  Day,  in  1497»  the  cave  and  buildings 
on  the  island  were  demolished  by  order  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  but 
were  soon  after  repaired :  they  were  again  razed  by  Sir  James  Balfour 
and  Sir  William  Stewart,  who  were  commissioned  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Irish  government  in  1632.  At  this  time  the  establishment  con- 
sisted of  an  abbot  and  forty  friars,  and  the  daily  resort  of  pilgrims 
ayeraged  four  hundred  and  fifty.  The  cave  was  again  opened  in  the 
time  of  James  II.,  and  again  dosed  in  1780.  At  present  the  Puigatory, 
which  has  been  a  fourth  time  set  up,  but  on  an  island  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  shore  than  the  two  former,  draws  an  immense 
concourse  of  the  lower  orders  of  Roman  Catholic^  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  many  from  Qreat  Britain  and  America  every  year.  The 
establishment  consists  during  the  time  of  the  station  (from  the  1st  of 
June  to  the  15th  of  August),  of  twenty-four  priests :  the  pilgrims 
remain  there  six  or  nine  days :  the  penances  consist  of  prayer,  mace- 
ration, fasting,  and  a  yigil  of  twenty-four  hours  in  a  sort  of  vault 
called  the  'prison.'  During  the  time  the  pilgrims  remain  on  the  island 
they  are  not  permitted  to  eat  anything  but  oaten  bread  and  water. 
Water  warmed  in  a  lai^  boiler  on  the  island  is  given  to  those  who 
are  faint ;  this  hot  water  is  called  'wine,'  and  is  supposed  to  possess 
many  virtues.  One  of  the  pilgrims  whom  Mr.  Inglia  saw  here,  had 
her  Hps  covered  with  blisters  from  the  heat  of  the  'wine'  she  had 
drunk.  The  number  of  pilgrims  is  variously  estimated  from  10,000 
to  20,000  annually. 

The  county  of  Donegal  is  chiefly  in  the  diocese  of  Derry  and 
Raphoe,  but  partly  in  that  of  Clogher.  The  county  ^returns  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  Quarter  Sessions  are  held  at 
Buncrana,  Donegal,  Qlenties,  Letterkenny,  and  Lifford.  Assizes  are 
held  twice  a  year  at  Liflford,  where  there  is  a  county  jail :  there  are 
bridewells  at  Donegal,  Letterkenny,  Lifford,  Buncrana,  and  Qlenties. 
The  county  infirmary  is  at  Lifford.  The  district  lunatic  asylum,  to 
which  the  county  of  Donegal  sends  85  patients,  is  at  Londonderry. 
Fever  hospitals  are  at  Letterkenny,  .Rathmelton,  and  Dunfanaghy, 
and  there  are  25  dispensaries  in  the  county.  The  county  is  divided 
into  six  Poor-Law  Unions,  and  portions  of  two  other  Unions.  Donegal 
county  is  within  the  militaiy  district  of  Belfast  There  are  artillery 
stations  at  the  forts  of  RathmiUlen,  Elnockalla,  Macomish,  Dunree, 
Inch  and  Ned*s  Point,  on  Lough  Swilly,  and  at  Qreencastle  on  Lough 
Foyle.  Barracks  for  infantry  are  at  Ballyshannon  and  Lifford.  The 
Ck)unty  Constabulary  force,  numbering  275,  officers  included,  has  its 
head-quarters  at  Letterkenny.  The  county  is  divided  into  8  oonst*- 
bulary  district?,  of  which  the  head-quarters  are — Rathmelton,  Raphoe^ 
Buncrana,  Ballyshannon,  Killybegs,  Qlenties^  Dunfanaghy,  and  CSara- 
donagh.  There  are  82  stations  of  the  ooaat-guard,  and  18  stations  of 
the  revenue  police. 

(StcUUticiU  Survey  of  Donegal ;  Memoin  tf  Ordnanee  Swpey  of 
Irdand;  Thom,  Iriih  Almanac;  Parliamentary  Papers,  &c.) 

DONEGAL,  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  a  market  and  sea-port 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  chiefly  in  the  parish  of 
Donegal  and  barony  of  Tyrhugh,  is  situated  in  54°  8'  N.  lat,  8°  1' 
W.  long. ;  120  miles  N.  W.  by  N.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851 
was  1580.  Donegal  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  18  electoral  divisions, 
with  an  area  of  160,158  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  33,708. 

Donegal  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Esk,  and  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  lofty  hills,  while  the  fourth  side  is  open  to  the  sea. 
Besides  the  parish  church,  which  is  a  neat  edifice,  there  are  chapels 
for  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Independently  and  Methodists. 
There  are  here  a  bridewell  and  a  dispensary.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
monthly.    A  fair  is  held  on  the  second  Friday  in  each  month. 

The  town  contains  a  spacious  market-place.  A  good  market-quay, 
with  9  feet  of  water,  was  built  some  years  ago  at  the  expense  of  the 
Earl  of  Arran ;  the  harbour  has  a  sufficient  depth  at  low-water  for 
vessels  drawing  12  feet  Donegal  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in 
the  reign  of  James  L,  and  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament, 
but  at  the  union  the  corporation  became  extinct 

Donegal  Castle,  a  former  seat  of  the  O'Donnells,  earls  of  Tyrconnell, 
is  situated  close  to  the  river  side,  and  is  still  in  tolerable  preservation ; 
it  is  now  carefully  protected  from  further  dilapidation.  A  monastery 
for  Franciscans  was  founded  here  in  1474  ;  the  ruins  are  still  standing 
on  the  shore  below  the  town.  A  sulphureous  spa  of  considerable 
celebrity  adjoins  the  town.  The  neighbourhood  of  Donegal  is  of  a 
very  romantic  character. 

(Fraser,  Handhooh  of  Irdand;  Thom,  Iruh  Almanae,) 

DONERAILK    [Cork.] 

DO'NQOLA,  a  province  of  Upper  Nubia,  extending  southward 
from  19"  30'  N.  lat,  along  the  banks  of  the  Kile  as  far'  as  Korti, 
about  18*  N.  lat,  where  it  borders  on  the  country  of  the  Sheygia 
Arabs.  The  Nile  coming  from  Sennaar  flows  in  a  northern  direction 
through  Halfay,  Shendy,  and  the  Barabra  country  to  about  19"  N.  lat, 
83"  !:<.  long.,  where  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  south-south-west,  passiDg 
through  the  Sheygia  country.  After  passing  below  the  rock  of  Barkal, 
as  it  reaches  the  town  or  village  of  Korti,  its  courae  assumes  a  direc- 
tion nearly  due  west,  which  it  continues  for  about  20  or  30  miles  and 
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then  resumes  its  north  direction  towards  Egypt  The  provi::c3  called 
Dongola  stretches  along  the  banks  of  the  river  from  Korti  first  to 
the  westward  and  then  northward,  following  the  bend  of  the  stream 
to  below  the  island  of  Argo,  where  it  borders  on  Dar-Mahaas,  which 
last  is  a  distant  province  of  Nubia. 

The  island  of  Argo,  80  miles  long  and  about  7  miles  wide  at  its 
broadest  part,  is  formed  by  the  rich  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Nile.  It 
contains  several  villages,  but  the  population,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  is  too  scanty  to  cultivate  all  the  fertile  soiL  The  chief 
products  of  the  island— com,  cotton,  indigo,  and  dates — are  grown 
along  the  margin  of  the  island,  the  interior  bein^  useless  without 
irrigation;  indeed  such  is  the  deficiency  of  labour  and  capital 
that  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  this  magnificent  island  is  under 
cultivation. 

The  whole  length  of  Dongola  is  about  150  miles,  and  its  breadth 
may  be  considered  as  extending  no  farther  than  the  strip  of  cultivablo 
land  on  each  bank,  which  varies  from  1  to  3  miles  in  breadth,  beyond 
which  is  the  desert  The  kft  or  west  bank  is  the  more  fertile,  the 
eastern  being  in  most  pilaoes  barren,  and  the  sands  of  the  desert 
stretching  close  to  the  water^s  edge.  The  principal  town  is 
Marakah,  or  New  Dongola^  which  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
NUe,  m  19"  10*  19"  N.  lat,  80"  22'  15"  E.  long.  It  was  in  great 
measure  built  by  the  Mamelukes  during  their  possession  of  the 
country  from  1812  to  18i^0,  when  they  were  driven  away  by  Ismail, 
son  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt  The  town  is  populous,  and  important  for 
its  trade  and  as  a  militaiy  station.  Its  exports  are  chiefly  slaves  in 
return  for  a  variety  of  goods  from  Cairo.  The  pasha  has  an  indigo 
factory  in  Dongola.  Caravans  from  Kordofan,  Khartoum,  and  Sennaar 
pass  through  the  town.  The  bazaar  is  supplied  with  coarse  calicoes, 
printed  cotton  handkerchiefs,  rice,  sugar,  coflfee,  hardware,  shoes,  and 
perfumes,  all  of  which  are  brought  here  from  Cahro.  Agriculture  is 
much  neglected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  of  irrigation.  Farther  south  and  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Nile  is  Dongola  Agoui,  or  (Hd  Dongola,  formerly  a  considerable 
town,  but  now  reduced  to  about  300  inhabitants.  From  the  preva- 
lence of  northerly  winds  the*  sand  of  the  desert  has  been  heaped  up 
about  the  houses  of  Old  Dongola,  so  that  many  of  them  are  entered 
from  the  roo£  From  the  village  of  DebbAh,  a  little  south  of  Old 
Dongola,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  caravans  start  for  Kordofan. 
Ambukolf  another  village,  is  farther  south  and  about  a  mile  from  the 
river.  Between  this  place  and  New  Dongola  the  land  is  less  waste  on 
the  islands  than  on  the  banks.  Most  of  the  islands  are  well  cultivated 
and  produce  abundant  crops,  but  in  consequence  of  excessive  taxation 
and  the  government  monopolising  the  sale  of  most  of  the  products  the 
peasantry  are  very  poor.  There  is  a  bazaar  at  Ambukol ;  and  dhurra, 
cattle,  sheep^  go^^ts,  asses,  butter,  grease,  and  excellent  cotton  are  sold. 
At  KorU,  a  few  hours  eastward  of  Ambukol,  there  are  bazaars  for  the 
sale  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  asses,  dates,  coarse  cotton-cloth,  perfumes, 
grease,  fta 

Dongola  was  a  Christian  country  till  the  14th  century,  and  Ibn 
Batuta  speaks  of  it  as  such.  Makrizi  in  the  15th  century  describes 
Dongola  as  a  fertile  and  ridi  country  with  many  towns ;  and  Poncet, 
who  in  1698  visited  Old  Dongola  and  its  king  and  court,  speaks  of  it 
as  a  considemble  plaos.  After  Ponoet's  time  the  Sheygia  Arabs 
desolated  Dongola,  and  reduced  it  to  subjection  during  a  great  part 
of  the  18th  century.  Dongola  is  now  a  Beylik  dependent  on  the 
pasha  of  Egypt ;  the  bey  resides  at  Marakah,  and  has  jurisdiction  also 
over  the  country  of  the  Sheygia  Arabs,  who  from  being  independent 
have  been  reduced  to  abject  poverty  under  the  Turkish  rule.  The 
natives  of  Dongola  resemble  those  of  Lower  Nubia  in  appearance ; 
they  are  black  but  not  negroes ;  they  produce  indigo,  dhurra,  barley, 
beans,  and  have  sheep,  goats,  and  some  large  cattle.  All  the  indigo 
grown  must  be  sold  to  the  pasha.  The  fine  horses  which  in  Egypt 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Dongola  come  chiefly  from  the  Sheygia  or 
Barabra  countries^  The  houses  are  bmlt  of  unbaked  bricks,  made  of 
day  and  chopped  straw. 

(Waddington  and  Hanbury,  Travd9;  Caillaud,  Travdt;  RUppel; 
Mapgrsgor,  Commercial  Statiitia.) 

DONINQTON.    [Likoolxshirs.] 

DONINOTON  CASTLE.    [Lxicestbbshibb.] 

DONJON,  LK    [Allies.] 

DONNYBROOK.    ^Dublin,  Couktt  of.J 

DOON,  a  lake  and  nver  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  Looh  Doon,  which 
at  its  nearest  extremity  is  about  15  or  16  miles  S.E.  from  Ayr,  derives 
its  waters  from  the  neighbouring  hiUs  in  Kirkcudbright  It  is  upwards 
of  7  miles  in  length,  and  Uttle  more  than  half  a  mile  broad,  and  is 
inclosed  by  lofty  Mis,  totally  destitute  of  trees,  buta£fording  pasturage 
to  sheep.  On  a  small  island  near  its  head  stsiids  a  timewom  castle, 
which  it  is  said  was  a  residence  of  Edward,  brother  of  Robert  Bruce. 
The  loch  abounds  with  trout 

The  river  Doon  is  formed  by  the  dischsrge  of  the  water  from  the 
loch,  which  is  regulated  by  sluices.  For  upwards  of  %  mile,  after 
leaving  the  loch,  the  river  makes  its  way  through  Ness  Qleu,  a  huge 
gully  or  ravine  in  the  rocks,  which  almost  appear  to  have  split  asunder 
in  order  to  form  a  course  for  the  river.  The  river  pursues  a  north- 
westerly course  of  about  17  miles,  and  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
nearly  2  miles  S.  from  the  town  of  Ayr.  Near  its  ri^ht  hank,  about 
a  mile  from  the  sea,  stand  the  remains  of  Alloway  lurk,  and  on  a 
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nMfshHj  elevated  site,  doee  to  the  river  side,  ia  the  xnonumeat  to 
Robert  Bumn. 

DOONOURPOUE,  a  bdiaII  principality  tributary  to  the  British,  is 
situated  in  the  district  of  Bagnr  and  province  of  Qujerat>  in  a  hilly 
tracts  of  which  very  little  is  known.  The  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Doongurpore  are  Bheels,  who  are  considered  to  be  the 
aborigines  of  the  country.  Some  years  ago  the  raja,  to  preserve  his 
authority,  which  was  threatened  by  the  more  powerful  among  his 
subjects,  took  some  bands  of  Sindes  into  his  pay,  but  they  soon 
usurped  all  power,  and  were  proving  destructive  to  Uie  country,  when 
the  nja  sought  and  obtained  the  protection  of  the  English,  under 
whose  intervention  the  country  has  recovered  from  the  desolate 
condition  to  which  it  had  been  reduced.  Its  relation  to  the  Company's 
government  is  now  that  of  a  protected  and  tributary  state.  The  area 
of  the  territory  is  about  1000  square  miles;  the  population  is  about 
100,000;  the  revenue  about  10,900^.;  the  tribute  is  not  to  exceed 
tbi'ee-eighths  of  the  annual  revenue.  The  town  of  JDoongvrporef  the 
capital,  is  situated  in  23"  45'  N.  lat,  78**  40'  E.  long. ;  about  95  miles 
N.E.  from  Ahmedabad.  Near  this  town  is  situated  a  lake,  of  which 
it  is  said  that  its  mounds  are  oonstructed  with  solid  blooks  of  marble. 

DOORNIK.     [TouBHAT.] 

DORCHESTER,  the  county  town  of  Dorsetshire,  a  munieipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  and  market^town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  situated  in  50"  48'  N.  lat,  2"  25'  W.  long.,  distant  120  mUas 
S.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  ixMd,  and  141  miles  by  the  London  and 
South- Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Dorchester 
in  1851  was  6394.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  iddermen  and  12 
councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  livings  are  rectories  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Dorset  and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  Dorchester  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 89  parishes  Khd  townships,  with  an  area  of  04,815  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  17,210. 

Dorchester  was  called  by  the  Romans  J)i»m/99aria  and  Ihtrinwn. 
By  the  Saxons  it  was  called  '  Domceaster,'  whence  we  have  the 
modem  name  Dorchester.  It  has  also  been  called  '  Villa  Regalis,'  to 
distinguish  it  from  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire,  called  *  Villa  Episeo- 
palis.'  Two  mints  were  established  here  by  King  Athelstan.  The 
town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1618;  about  300  houses,  with 
the  churches  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  All  Saints,  wei«  totally 
consumed. 

Many  severe  battles  were  fought  in  the  vicinity  of  Dorchester 
between  the  contending  forces  during  the  civil  war.  At  the  assises 
held  here  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1685,  by  Judge  Jeffories  and  four 
other  judges,  out  of  80  persons  tried  on  a  charge  of  being  implicated 
in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  29  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death. 
The  following  day  292  persona  pleaded  guilty,  and  80  wero  ordered 
for  execution.  John  Tutohin,  who  wrote  the  'Observator'  in  Queen 
Anne's  time,  wis  sentenced  to  be  whipped  in  every  town  In  the 
county  once  a  year ;  but  on  his  petitioning  to  be  hanged  as  a  miti- 
gation of  his  punishment^  he  was  reprieved  and  subsequently  pardoned. 
The  manor  of  Dorchester  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  numerous 
families.  The  corporation  claim  a  prescriptive  right,  but  they  have 
charters  of  Edward  III.,  Charles  I.,  and  other  sovereigns.  The  assizes 
and  courts  of  quarter-sessions  for  the  county  and  for  the  borough 
are  held  here.  A  county  court  is  also  held.  The  borough  has  returned 
two  members  to  Parliament  since  the  28i:d  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  L 

The  town  of  Dorchester  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  slight  elevation 
near  the  river  Frome,  and  oonsists  principally  of  three  spacious  streets, 
which  are  paved  and  lighted.  A  delightful  walk,  well  shaded,  smv 
rounds  two-thirds  of  the  town.  The  shire-hall  is  a  plain  building  of 
Portland  stone,  and  is  commodiously  fitted  up.  The  guildhall,  erected 
in  1847,  is  a  convenient  and  handsome  building  in  the  Elisabethan 
style.  The  jail,  biult  in  1795,  contains  the  county  jail,  the  house  of 
correction,  snd  the  penitentiary.  Adjoining  the  town  are  cavalry 
bamicks.  The  terminus  of  the  Southampton  and  Dorchester  railway 
is  in  the  town. 

There  is  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  in  beer.  Butter  is  also 
sent  hence  to  the  metropolis.  In  the  reigns  of  King  Charles  I.  and 
James  L  cloth  was  msnufsetnted  in  Dorchester.  The  market-day  is 
Saturday.  There  are  fairs  on  February  14th,  Trinity  Monday,  St 
John  the  Baptist's,  and  St.  James's  days;  the  three  last  are  princi- 
pally for  sheep  and  lambs^  for  which  Dorobeeter  Is  celebrated. 

The  borougn  of  Dorchester  includes  four  parishes — All  Scdnts,  St, 
Peter^s,  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  Fordington.  St.  Peter's  church,  a 
spacious  building  in  the  perpendicular  style^  contains  some  curious 
monuments ;  it  is  well  built,  and  oonsists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  aisles, 
and  an  embattled  tower  90  feet  in  height.  All  Saints,  rebuilt  in  1849, 
is  a  handsome  structure  in  the  decorated  style.  Fordington  chuix^h 
is  ancient,  and  has  a  south  doorway  of  interesting  character.  There 
are  plicoes  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Independents,  Weeleyan  Methodists, 
and  Unitarifiua  A  Free  Qrammar  school  was  founded  and  endowed 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  in  1569.  It  has  an  income  from  endowment 
of  52^  10<.  a  year,  with  two  exhibitions  at  either  university,  and  two 
scholarships  at  Cambridge.  The  number  of  s<diolars  in  1858  was  86. 
A  school  of  older  date  was  refounded  in  1623  by  the  corporation ;  the 
endowment  is  smalL  The  number  of  scholars  in  1853  was  60.  There 
are  also  National  and  British  schools.     The  county  hospital,  an 


excellent  institution,  was  founded  in  1841.    A  county  museum  is 
well  sustained.    There  are  several  almshouses  and  a  savings  bank. 

The  town  was  strongly  fortified  and  eatirely  surrounded  by  a  waU 
when  in  possession  of  the  Romans,  and  tho  site  where  an  ancient 
castle  stood  is  still  called  Castle  Green.  The  castle  was  demolished, 
and  a  priory  for  Franciscan  monks  was  constructed  out  of  the 
materials  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  near  the  site  of  the  old  castle. 
The  church  of  the  priory  was  pulled  down  at  the  Reformation,  and 
the  house  was  subsequently  converted  into  a  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house. 

Teeselated  pavements,  Roman  urns,  and  a  quantity  of  coins  of  the 
Roman  emperors  have  been  dug  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Dorchester. 
Remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  of  a  Roman  camp  called  Pouod- 
bury,  and  of  a  large  British  station  called  Maiden  Castle,  are  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

(Hutching  IhneUkirt:  Cbmmunf cation /rem  Donskuter.) 

DORCHESTER.    [Oxfobdshibe.1 

DORDOGNE,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  named  from 
its  principal  river  the  Dordogne,  extends  from  44"  35'  to  45*  48^ 
N.^hit.,  1*  28'  K  to  0*  2'  W.  long.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Haute- Vienne,  E.  by  those  of  Lot  and  Corr^ze,  S.  by  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  and  W.  by  the  departments  of  Gironde,  Charente-Infi^rieure, 
and  Chareute.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  77  miles,  its 
breadth  from  east  to  west  about  69  miles.  The  area  of  the  depart- 
ment is  3586  square  miles ;  in  extent  of  surface  it  is  surpassed  by 
only  two  departments -^Gironde  and  Landea.  The  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1651  was  505,789,  which  gives  148  inbabit- 
anto  to  a  square  mile,  being  81*71  below  the  average  per  square  mile 
for  the  whole  of  France.  The  department  is  formed  out  of  the  old 
province  of  P^rigord,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  Limousin  and  soma 
communes  from  Angoumois  and  Saintonge. 

The  department  belongs  almost  wholly  to  the  basin  of  the  Dordogne. 
Two  mountain  torrents,  the  Dor  and  the  Dogne,  springing  from  the 
gorges  of  the  Mont-d'Or,  in  Puy-de-Ddme,  unite  near  the  villaga  of 
Bains  their  waters  and  names  to  form  the  Dordognef  which  from  this 
point  flows  first  north  and  then  west  for  a  few  miles,  till  it  reaches  the 
western  border  of  tho  department  of  Puy-de-Ddme,  where  it  is 
joined  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Chavanofi,  which  rises  in  the  south 
of  the  department  of  Creuse.  Here  turning  nearly  due  south  it 
separates  for  many  miles  the  departments  of  Puy-de-Ddme  from 
Corr^ze,  and  this  from  Cantal,  receiving  on  either  bank  numerous 
streams  from  the  Auvergne  Mountains  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Limousin.  [Cantal;  Cobk^ze.]  Crossing  in  a  general  south-west 
direction  the  south-eastern  angle  of  Corrize  and  the  north  of  Isot,  It 
gains  the  eastern  border  of  the  department  of  Dordogne,  a  little 
below  Souillao,  whence  it  runs  almost  due  west  across  the  department 
to  which  it  gives  name,  and  to  its  junction  with  the  Garonne  near 
Bourg,  in  the  department  of  Glrond&  The  point  of  land  between 
the  two  rivers  at  their  junction  is  called  Bechd'Ambes.  The  whole 
length  of  this  river  is  250  miles,  182  miles  of  which  are  navigable ; 
vessels  of  800  tons  go  up  as  far  as  Liboume.  The  periodical  high 
tide  or  bore  in  the  Gironde  ascends  20  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Dordogne.  [BoRX;  Giroitde.]  Its  principal  feeders  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course  are— the  Va^re  fCoRRftzB] ;  the  Ide,  which  flows 
south  fh>m  Haute-Vienne  as  far  as  r^rigueux,  whence  it  turns  nearly 
due  west  to  Coutras;  here  it  is  joined  on  the  right  bank  by  the 
Dronne,  which  rises  also  in  Haute- vienne,  and  drains  the  north-west 
of  the  department  of  Dordogne;  a  little  below  Coutras  the  Isle 
runs  south,  and  enters  the  Dordogne  at  Liboume  in  the  depart- 
ment of  GKronde,  after  a  course  of  124  miles,  being  navigable 
from  P^rigueux.  The  northern  angle  of  the  department  belongs 
to  the  basin  of  the  Charente,  and  is  drained  by  the  Bandiat. 
[ChaRKNTB.]  a  narrow  strip  on  the  southern  border  1b  drained 
by  the  Dropt,  a  feeder  of  the  Garonne.  Besides  these  there  are 
a  vast  number  of  smaller  streams,  several  lakes,  and  excellent 
springs.  In  all  the  waters  of  the  department,  pike,  trout^  and  eels 
abound.  Some  of  the  springs  form  jets»  and  others  have  a  periodical 
ebb  and  flow. 

The  surface  is  hilly ;  the  last  western  slopes  of  the  Limousin  and 
Auvergne  Mountains  cover  the  greater  part  of  it  The  ranges  north 
of  the  Dordogne  springing  from  the  Limousin  run  generally  towards 
the  south-west ;  those  south  of  that  river  spring  from  the  mountain 
masses  of  Cantal,  and  run  nearly  due  west  along  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  department.  The  hills  are  genendly  overgrown 
with  woods,  broom,  or  heath;  but  in  many  places  they  are  bare, 
rocky,  and  very  steep.  The  valleys  of  the  department  are  long, 
narrow,  and  winding;  some  of  them  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  that  close  them  in  being  generally  covered  with 
vineyards ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  £e  valleys  of  the  Isle  and 
the  Dordogne.  The  geoend  character  of  the  soil  of  the  uplands  is 
barrenness.  The  northern  portion,  which  forms  the  arrondissement 
of  Nontron,  consists  almost  entirelv  of  high  forest-land  and  irre- 
claimable moors,  the  only  cover  of  which  is  broom  and  underwood ; 
the  chief  exception  to  this  is  some  good  grass-land  between  the  Bandiat 
and  the  Tardoire.  In  the  more  central  part»  which  constitutes  the 
arrondissement  of  P^rigueux,  though  the  hills  are  not  so  high,  tbe 
soil  is  similar,  forests  and  moors  covering  two-thirds  of  the  surface. 
Bye  and  buckwheat  are  idmost  the  only  cei'eals  grown  in  these 
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diatriots.  The  deficiency  of  com  is  supplied  by  the  immenBa  produce 
of  chestnuts,  which  are  used  as  human  £bod|  and  also  for  littening 
hogs,  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  farmer.  The  highest  land  in  the 
department  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  Sarlat,  the  lulls  rising  to  the 
height  of  700  to  800  feet,  with  sides  in  some  places  perpendicular. 
About  Bergerac  the  hills  having  subsided,  the  Tidley  of  the  Dordogne 
opens  out  into  an  extensive  plun,  and  here  maixe,  wheat,  peasy  beuiB^ 
and  other  farm  produce  are  abundantly  raised.  Of  the  arrondisse* 
ment  of  Rib^rac,  which  is  watered  by  the  Dronne,  about  one-third 
consists  of  rich  heavy  wheat  land,  and  the  remainder  of  arid  gravelly 
■oil,  or  hungry  barren  sand.  The  vines  in  this  district  are  trained  to 
creep  along  the  branches  of  elms  and  walnut-trees,  which  present  a 
beautiful  appearance  in  the  autumn,  bending  with  the  weight  of  the 
xipe  grape-clusters;  but  by  -this  method,  though  more  grapes  are 
produced,  the  wine  is  said  not  to  be  so  good. 

Besides  the  products  already  named,  truffles  (the  fiunons  Truffes  do 
P^rigord),  the  best  in  France,  medicinal  and  aromatic  plants  are 
abundant ;  fruit-trees  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent^  especially  the 
walnut  for  making  oiL  In  the  forests  oak  and  chestnut  are  the 
prevailing  trees.  The  annual  produce  of  wine  is  16,940,000  gallons, 
one-half  of  which  is  used  for  home  consumption,  and  the  rest  exported 
or  distilled  into  brandy  and  liqueurs ;  the  best  kinds  are  the  white 
wined  of  the  aiTondiraement  of  Beigerao.  On  account  of  the 
deficiency  of  grass*land,  horses,  cattle',  and  sheep  are  not  numerous; 

Sigs  and  goats  are;  poultry  and  game  are  abundant  and  excellent. 
Lules  and  asses  are  the  common  beasts  of  burden.  The  climate  is 
generally  mild,  but  the  cold  on  the  hills  is  sometimes  very  great  in 
winter.  Snow  sometimes  falls,  but  seldom  lies  more  than  a  day  or 
two ;  winter  and  spring  are  rainy ;  summer  is  excessively  hot  in  the 
valleys;  the  autumn  is  veiy  delightful.  Violent  winds  from  the 
north  and  west  are  not  unusual,  and  hailstorms  often  do  great  harm 
to  the  crops  in  summer.  The  department  is  traversed  by  6  state, 
20  departmental,  and  65  communal  roads.  The  Paris-Bordeaux 
railroad  runs  for  a  few  miles  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Dronne,  in 
the  extreme  west  of  the  department. 

Mines  of  iron,  coal,  and  manganese  are  worked ;  marble^  alabaster, 
millstones,  building  and  lithographic  stones  are  quarried;  lead, 
antimony,  magnesia,  slate,  fullers'  earth,  ohidk,  gypsum,  &a  are  found. 
There  are  59  smelting  furnaces  and  forges  for  the  manufacture  of 
hammered  iron  and  steel;  1418  wind-  and  water-mills;  and  400 
tstablishments  of  different  kinds  for  the  production  of  coarse  woollens, 
■eige,  hosiery,  brandy,  oil,  paper,  leather,  cutlery,  &o.  The  oommeroe 
of  the  department  consists  of  its  iron,  wine^  hams,  truffled  turkeys^ 
and  leather. 

The  department  contains  2,268,582  acrai,  about  one-half  of  which 
is  capable  of  cultivation ;  222,188  acres  are  under  vine-culture.  It  is 
divided  into  five  arrondissementa^  which,  with  their  subdivisions  and 
population,  are  as  follows  :^ 


ArrondiMements. 

Gantona. 

Oommonefl. 

PopnlatioD  ia  1851. 

1.  P^ri^eux         • 

S.  Bergrerao       •        •    • 

8.  Xontron    •        • 

4.  Bibdrao         •        •    . 

5.  Sarlat       .        .'       . 

9 

IS 

8 

7 
10 

116 

187 

87 

93 

140 

110,748 

118,247 

86,697 

78,177 

118,920 

Total      . 

47 

039 

606,780 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  PSrigueuXf  which  is 
also  the  capital  of  the  department,  stands  on  tiie  right  bank  of  the 
Isle,  at  a  distance  of  296  mUea  from  Paris,  in  45*  11'  4"  N.  lat, 
0*  48'  29"  £.  long.,  and  has  12,488  inhabitants,  including  the  oommune. 
The  interior  of  the  town  is  gloomy ;  the  houses  are  high,  laige^  and 
well-built  of  freeetone,  but  the  streets  are  so  narrow  and  tortuous, 
that  the  height  of  the  houses  serves  to  make  them  cheerless.  The 
site  of  the  old  ramparts  is  now  occuined  by  two  handsome  boulevards. 
The  streets  of  the  town  present  some  curiously  ornamented  houses 
of  the  16th  century.  The  principal  buildings  are^the  cathedral  of 
St-FVont,  the  former  church  of  the  Jesuits,  the  town-house^  the  oourt- 
house»  and  the  bridge  over  the  Isle.  P^iigueux  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  oommeroe,  a  oollege,  a  pubUo 
library  of  16,000  tolumes,  an  hospital,  barrack^  a  theatre,  a  museum 
of  antiquities,  and  also  a  garden  of  antiquities,  in  whidh  the  various 
fragments  of  Roman  sculpture  and  architecture  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  arranged  in  order.  It  is  supplied  with  water  by  pubtio 
fountains,  which  are  fed  by  an  aqoeduct  lately  oompleted.  There  are 
several  pretty  promenades  ornamented  with  statues.  The  industrial 
products  of  the  town  are  paper,  wooUen-oloths,  outleiy,  hosiery, 
brandy,  leather,  nails,  and  the  celebrated  P4t^  da  P^rigueux,  a 
confection  made  of  partridges  and  truffles,  which  ia  largely  exported ; 
the  town  also  trades  in  flour,  salt,  iron,  wood,  pork,  groceries,  poultry, 
and  cattle.  The  market  for  pigs  held  here  is  the  largest  in  France. 
P^rigueux  oooupies  the  site  of  ancient  Venmna,  the  capital  of  the 
Petroc6rii,  whose  name  it  subsequently  bore.  Its  importance  in 
sncient  times  is  evidenced  by  its  site  at  the  junetiMi  of  five  Roman 
roads,  and  by  the  remains  of  a  vast  amphitheatre,  aqueducts,  baths, 
and  several  temples;  but  the  moat  remarkable  Roman  building 
remaining  n  the  eiroular  tower  oalied  La  Tour  de  Yeiune,  whioh  is 


still  67  feet  high,  200  feet  found,  and  has  walls  6  feet  thick ;  it  has 
neither  doors  nor  windows^  and  the  purpose  of  its  erection  is 
unknown. 

Among  the  other  towns  we  give  the  following :  the  population 
throughout  is  that  of  the  oommime — Si,'A9iier,  which  was  formerly 
defended  by  a  strong  castle,  still  partly  remaining,  stands  on  the  Isle, 

11  miles  W.  from  P^rigueux,  and  has  2600  inhabitantsL  JBrantdtne, 
on  an  island  in  the  Dronne,  was  formerly  famous  for  its  Benedictine 
abbey.  The  abbey  church,  whioh  dates  from  the  11th  century,  is  a 
very  interesting  structure.  A  crypt  hoUowed  out  of  the  rock  to  the 
noxth  of  the  abbey  contains  some  colossal  bas-reliefs.  The  other 
remarkable  structures  are  the  abbey  buildiugs,  which  are  of  vast 
extent,  and  the  parish  church,  which  dates  from  the  15th  century, 
and  contains  fine  specimens  of  wood  carving.  The  town  was  formerly 
fortified,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  a  foray  between  the  Francl^ 
Normans,  and  English:  population,  2800.  Pierre  de  Bourdeille^ 
oommonly  called  Brantdme,  was  abbot  of  the  abbey  of  Brantdme^ 
and  wrote  his  historical  memoirs  in  it.  Excideuil,  the  birthplace  of 
Marshal  Bugeaud,  on  the  Loue,  a  feeder  of  the  Isle;  HatUrfoH, 
25  miles  £.  from  P^rigueux,  on  a  hill,  the  crest  of  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  fine  old  castle ;  Savignae-Ui-SglUei,  on  the  Isle ;  St.-Jean-iU'  Vergt, 

12  miles  S.  from  P^rigueux;  and  Tkenon,  17  miles  K9.E.  from  it, 
are  small  places  which  give  names  to  cantons. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement,  the  chief  town  Bergerac,  ia  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dordogne,  26  miles 
S.SbW.  from  Perigueux,  and  haM  9971  inhabitants,  including  Uie 
oommune.  It  is  an  ill-built  plaoe;  the  streets  are  narrow  winding 
lanes;  some  good  houses  are  seen  in  the  market  square,  and  near  the 
bridge  across  the  Dordogne.  This  bridge  (which  has  five  arches),  the 
theatre,  and  the  public  library,  are  the  most  remarkable  objects  in 
the  town,  which  has  also  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
a  college,  and  aa  eoolesiastioal  school  In  the  neighbourhood  there 
are  several  iron-foundries  and  smelting  furnaces.  The  English  took 
Beigerao  in  A.D.  1845,  and  fortified  it;  they  were  driven  out  of  it  by 
Louis  d'A^jou,  but  made  themselves  rossters  of  it  a  second  time,  and 
were  not  &ul\j  dispossessed  of  it  till  1450.  It  suffered  greatly  in 
the  religious  wars  of  France,  during  which  it  was  a  stronghold  of 
the  Calvinists.  The  citadel  and  fortifications  were  demolished  by 
Louis  XIII.  in  1621.  BeawmnU,  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  above  the 
Cousse,  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne,  originated  in  a  church  erected  here 
in  1272.  The  present  town  which  is  of  square  form,  surrounded  by 
turreted  waUs  with  a  oentral  square^  in  whioh  the  four  principal 
streets  meet  at  right  angles,  was  built  by  the  English  when  they  were 
masters  of  Ouienne ;  population,  1885.  Byniel,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Dropt;  Lalinde,  12  miles  S.  from  Bergerac  on  the  Dordogne; 
i/onposter,  a  well-built  plaoe  on  the  Dropt;  and  SL'Alvaire,  20 
miles  S.  from  Bergerac,  are  small  places  with  a  little  over  1000 
inhabitants  each. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement^  the  chief  town,  Noniron,  an  ill>bnilt 
plaoe»  prettily  situated  on  the  slopes  of  two  hiUs  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Baadiat,  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  an  hospital,  and  8704 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  cutlery  and  leatiier,  and  are  employed 
in  the  iron  and  mangitnese  mines  and  iron-works  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  town  existed  in  the  8th  century ;  it  was  plundered  several 
times  by  the  Northmen.  Tha  English  took  it  in  1420.  The 
Huguenots  under  Goligni  sacked  Nontron  in  1570,  and  slew  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  who  resisted  to  the  last  extremity. 
JumiUac4e^f€md,  SO  miles  B.  from  Nontron,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Isle,  has  several  iron-foundries  and  smtslting-fumaoes,  a  fine  old 
castle,  from  which  the  English  were  chased  by  Duguesolin  in  1879, 
and  8194  inhabitaatsi  J%m«rt,  an  ill-built  town,  16  mUes  dE.  from 
Nontron,  stands  on  a  steep  hill,  has  tan-yards,  paper-mills,  potteries, 
tUe-worki,  and  iroa«foundries ;  it  trades  in  oom,  wine,  hides,  cheese, 
truffles,  4e.,  and  has  a  populatioa  of  2400.  The  other  cantons  are 
named  from  mere  villsgos. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement,  the  chief  town,  Xib4rac,  stands  in 
a  fertile  district,  on  the  Dronne,  28  miles  W.  from  P4rigueux ;  it  is 
Imgttlariy  buUi  and  has  2942  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  oom,  linen, 
pigs,  and  leather.  The  old  oastle  of  the  dukes  of  Turenne  is  the 
only  interesting  structure  ia  the  place.  A  tribunal  of  first  instance 
is  held  hera.  Newne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isle,  has  2254  inhabit- 
ants. St,'Atilajfe,  on  the  Dronne ;  Monponi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Isle,  near  which  there  ia  a  laige  Roman  camp;  Muuidan,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Crempre  with  the  lale;  and  BowdmiUt,  on  a  high 
rock  oveihaagittg  the  left  bank  of  the  Dronne,  are  the  most  important 
of  the  other  towns,  each  having  under  SOOO  inhabitants. 

5.  In  the  fifth  sirondisssmnnt  the  ohief  town  ia  Sarlat,  which  stands 
82  miles  S.S.  from  P4rigueux,  in  a  hollow  oloeed  in  by  steep  arid 
hills,  and  watered  by  ihp  river  Sarlat,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Dordogne. 
The  strsets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  the  housss  old  and  ill-built,  the 
site  gloomy  and  unhealthy.  The  town  has  tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  oommeroe,  a  college,  an  ecclesiastical  school,  and  5800  inhabit- 
ants, including  the  commune.  The  college,  the  hospital,  and  the 
parish  churoh  are  the  best  of  the  publio  buildings.  A  good  deal  of 
paper  and  wahint-oil  are  made  hera  Sariat  was  formerly  a  strong 
plaoe  and  sustained  several  sieges,  one  of  whioh,  though  directed  by 
Turenne,  was  unsucoessfuL  It  is  still  surrounded  by  old  walls.  The 
bishoprio  of  Sarlat^  which  was  created  by  Pope  JFohn  XXIL,  was 
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Mippressed  nfler  the  first  French  reyolation.  Belvis  stands  on  a  hill 
13  miles  S.W.  from  Sarlat,  and  has  2529  inhabitants,  who  manufacture 
paper,  leather,  hosiery,  coarse  woollens,  and  nut-oiL  The  town 
coudists  of  a  spacious  square  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  of  several 
steep  irregular  streets,  which  lead  into  it.  Le  Bugue,  a  pretty  little 
towu  near  the  confluence  of  the  YeE^re  and  the  Dordogne,  has 
2898  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollens  and  nutK>il,  and  trade 
in  wine  and  provisions  with  Bordeaux.  There  are  also  near  the 
town  at  the  village  of  Miremont,  several  iron-foundries,  and  one  of 
the  laiigest  grottoes  in  France.  St,'Cyprien,  S.W.  from  Sarlat,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dordogne,  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  bristling  with 
rocks,  and  at  the  entrance  of  a  rich  valley ;  it  has  2824  iuhabitants, 
and  a  much  frequented  mineral  spring.  Montignae,  a  oonsideFable 
town  on  the  Vez^re,  which  here  bdcomes  navigable,  has  3762  inhabit- 
ants ;  on  a  hill  above  it  are  the  remains  of  a  fine  old  castle,  which 
played  an  important  part  in  the  wars  vrith  the  English  in  the  14  th 
century.  Terranon^  higher  up  the  Vezdre,  stands  on  the'  slope  of  a 
steep  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  passed  by  a  fine 
bridge  of  recent  erection ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  steep,  but  some 
of  the  buildings  are  good :  the  population  is  2898.  Dommet  once  an 
important  fortress,  on  a  high  hill  above  the  Dordogne  and  VUUfranchB- 
de-BeMa,  in  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  department,  are  the 
most  important  of  the  other  towns,  with  about  2000  inhabitants 
each. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  P^rigueux ;  it  is 
comprised  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Bordeaux,  and 
belongs  to  the  14th  Military  Division,  of  which  Bordeaux  is  head- 
quarters. 

{JHctwnnain  de  la  France;  Balbi,  Ofographie;  Annuaire  pour  VAn 
1868.) 

DORDRECHT.    [Dort.] 

DORE-ABBBT,  sometunes  called  ABBET-DORE,  Herefordshire, 
a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Dore- 
Abbey,  is  situated  on  the  riffht  bank  of  the  little  river  Dore,  in 
61**  68'  N.  lat,  r  61'  W.  long. ;  12  miles  S.W.  from  Hereford,  and 
186jniles  W.N.W.  from.  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in 
1861  was  688,  including  87  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Hereford. 
Dore-Abbey  Poor-Law  Union  contains  29  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  74,917  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  9208.  The 
village  is  pleasantly  situated,  but  is  a  place  of  little  consequence.  In 
the  reign  of  Stephen  a  monastery  for  Cistercian  monks  was  founded 
here,  whenoe  the  village  received  its  appellation  of  Abbey-Dore.  The 
abbey  church,  which  now  forms  the  parish  church,  is  a  spaciouB  and 
handsome  cruciform  structure  with  a  massive  tower, 

DORIS,  DORIANa  Doris  was  a  small  district  of  Andent  Greece, 
the  seat  of  the  Dorians,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Hellenio  tribes.  It 
occupied  the  valley  of  the  Pindus  (now  the  Apostolia)  between  the 
mountain  ranges  of  OStia  and  Parnassus,  lying  between  88*  80'  and 
88*  60"  N.  lat,  and  22*  10'  and  22*  40"  E.  long.,  and  was  bounded 
N.  by  Southern  Thessaly,  W.  by  JStolia,  S.  by  Ozolian  Locris,  and  E. 
by  Phocis.  The  countxy  is  a  narrow  gently  undulating  valley,  open 
towards  Phocis ;  and  through  this  valley  the  Pindus,  a  tributary  of 
the  Cephissus,  flows  to  join  the  latter  stream ;  which  it  does  after  a 
short  course  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  source  of  the 
Cephissus.  The  valley  itseff  \e  tolerably  level  and  well  watered  by 
numerous  small  streams  which  swell  the  volume  of  the  Pindus;  but 
the  mountains  on  both  sides  are  lofty,  rugged,  and  precipitous, 
rendering  the  winters  in  the  valley  long  and  severe.  The  soil  is  fertile 
and  productive  in  grain.  The  valley'of  the  Pindus  stands  higher  than 
that  of  the  Cephissus,  and  is  naturally  separated  from  it  by  the  hills 
which  on  either  side  approach  and  leave  only  a  narrow  passage  for  the 
river.  (Leake's  '  Northern  Greece,'  iL  70.)  It  was  in  this  valley  that 
the  four  towns  which  formed  the  Dorio  Tetrapolis — Erineus,  or 
Dorium,  the  principal  town,  Boium,  Cytinium,  and  Pindus — were 
situated.  The  Dorians  did  not  however  confine  themselves  to  the 
plain.  From  various  passages  in  ancient  writers  it  is  evident  that 
they  at  one  time  extended  across  Mount  GSta  to  the  Gulf  of  Maliacus, 
while  as  Mr.  Grote  has  shown  (<  Hist  of  Gn^eoe,'  i  141)  it  is  probable 
that  prior  to  their  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  they  also  occupied 
the  country  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  oom- 

E rising  a  large  part  of  JBtolia,  the  Oxoline  Locris,  and  Phocis.    In  the 
istorical  period  the  Dorians  were  in  possession  of  the  entire  eastern 
and  southern  parts  of  Peloponnesus. 

Doris  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Dryopis,  from  the 
Dryopes  who  occupied  the  country  before  its  conquest  bv  the  Dorians. 
The  pisin  is  entered  by  two  mountain  passes  from  the  north,  one 
crossing  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  (Eta,  the  other  a  portion  of  the 
same  ridge  further  west  On  the  south  was  an  important  pass  leading 
from  Doris  to  Amphisffs,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  commandiug 
military  town  of  Cytinium,  the  site  of  which  appears  to  be  now 
occupied  by  Gravia.  The  ruins  of  MarioUtes,  Col  Leake  supposes 
to  tiinrk  the  site  of  Boium. 

The  hi^toiy  of  Doris  proper  is  of  little  importance.    It  submitted 

to  the  Persians  in  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  its  towns  were  spared. 

In  tlie  various  .£tolian,  Phooian,  and  Macedonian  wars  it  suffered 

greatly.    The  towns  are  mentioned  as  existing  by  Strabo  and  Pliny. 

The  Dorians  derive  their  origin  from  a  mythical  personage  «f-»nA^ 


Dorus,  who  is  generally  made  the  son  of  Hellen,  though  he  is  described 
as  the  son  of  Xuthus  by  Euripides  ( Ion.,  1690).  Herodotus 
mentions  (I.  62)  five  successive  migrations  of  this  race.  Their  first 
settlement  was  in  Phthiotis,  in  the  time  of  Deucalion ;  the  next,  under 
Dorus,  in  Hestiseotis,  at  the  foot  of  Oasa  and  Olympus ;  the  third,  on 
Mount  Pindus,  after  they  had  been  expelled  by  the  Cadmseans  from 
Hestifldotis.  In  this  settlement,  says  Herodotus,  they  were  called  the 
Macedonian  people;  and  he  elsewhere  (viii.  48)  attributes  to  the 
Dorians  a  Macedonian  origin ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  real  connection  between  the  Dorians  and  the  Macedonians  (who, 
it  has  been  shown,  were  of  Illyrian  extraction :  Miiller,  *  Dor.,*  L  p.  2) 
beyond  this  vicinity  of  abode.  The  fourth  settlement  of  the  Dorians, 
acoordhig  to  Herodotus,  was  in  Dryopis,  the  country  noticed  above 
and  subsequently  known  as  Doris,  or  die  Dorian  Tetrapolis ;  and  their 
last  migration  was  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Another,  and  most  remark- 
able expedition,  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  was  the  voyage  of  a 
Dorian  colony  to  Crete,  which  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  while  they 
were  in  their  second  settlement  at  the  foot  of  Olympus  ('  Androm.' 
apud  Straboa,  p.  476  D);  and  Dorians  are  mentioned  among  the 
inhabitants  of  that  island  even  by  Homer  (<0d.'  xix.  174).  TMs 
early  settlement  in  Crete  must  not  be  confused  with  the  two  subsequent 
expeditions  of  the  Dorians  to  that  island,  which  took  place  after  they 
were  well  settled  in  the  Peloponnesus,  the  one  from  Laconia  under 
the  guidance  of  PolUs  and  Delphus,  the  otiier  from  AiigoUs  under 
Althsomenes.  The  migration  of  the  Dorians  to  the  Peloponnesus 
which  is  generally  called  *  the  return  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules,' 
is  stated  to  have  occurred  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  that  is,  in 
B.0. 1104  (Thucyd.  i  12).  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  connection 
which  subsisted  between  the  Heracleidse  and  the  Dorians  are 
involved  in  much  obscurity,  but  we  cannot  Jiere  enter  into  the 
question. 

The  Dorians  must  have  been  very  inferior  in  number  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  which  they  conquered ;  but  the  superiority 
of  their  peculiar  tactics  ensured  them  an  easy  victory  in  the  field,  and 
they  appear  to  have  taken  all  the  strong  places  either  by  a  long 
blockade  or  by  some  lucky  surprise ;  for  they  were  altogether  unskilled 
in  the  art  of  taking  walled  towna  The  governments  which  the  Dorians 
established  in  all  the  countries  which  they  thus  invaded  and  conquered 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  veiy  analogotu  to  that  which  the 
Norman  invasion  introduced  into  England,  namely,  an  aristocracy  of 
conquest ;  for  while  the  successful  invaders  remained  on  a  footing  of 
equality  among  themselves,  all  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
reduced  to  an  inferior  condition,  like  the  Saxons  in  England.  They 
were  called  wtploueot,  or  'dwellers  round  about  the  city,'  a  name 
corresponding  exactly  to  the  PfahlbUrger,  or  'citizens  of  the  Palisade,' 
at  Augsbui^,  who  dwelt  in  the  city  suburbs  without  the  wall  of  the 
city ;  to  the  'pale'  in  Ireland  before  the  time  of  James  L;  to  the 
people  of  the  contado  in  Italy ;  and  to  the  fauxbouigeois  in  France. 
(Niebuhr,  'Hist  of  Rome,'  L  p.  898,  Eng.  tr.;  Arnold's  ' Thucydides,' 
L  p.  626;  and  Borghini,  'Origins  della  Cittk  di  Firenxe,'  p.  280,  ed. 
1684.)  All  the  members  of  the  one  class  were  gentle,  all  those  of  the 
other  class  were  simple.  The  constitution  of  Sparta  in  particular 
was  an  aristocracy  of  conquest  as  far  as  the  relations  between  the 
Spartans  and  Lacedssmonians  were  concerned,  while  the  Spartans 
themselves  lived  under  a  democracy  with  two  head  magistrates,  who 
were  indeed  called  kings,  but  possessed  very  little  kingly  power. 

One  of  the  most  reouurkable  of  the  Doric  institutions  was  that  of 
the  Bphori,  or  Oveneers,  a  body  of  magistrates  who  possessed  extra- 
ordinary  privileges.  The  institution  of  this  office  is  usually  ascribed 
to  Theopompus,  the  grandson  of  Charilaus  the  Proclid ;  but  we  agree 
with  Dr.  Arnold  ('  Thucyd.'  voL  L  646,  and  see  Mulleins  '  Dorians,' 
iL  660,  Eng.  trans.),  in  thinking  that  the  Ephori,  who  were  five  in 
number,  were  coeval  with  the  first  settlement  of  the  Dorians  in  Sparta, 
and  were  merely  the  municipal  mngistrates  of  the  five  hamlets  which 
composed  the  city ;  but  that  afterwards  when  the  HeracleidsD  began  to 
encroach  upon  the  privileges  of  the  other  Dorians,  and  it  would  seem 
in  the  reign  of  Theopompus,  the  Dorians  gained  for  the  Ephori  an 
extension  of  authority  which  placed  them  virtually  at  the  head  of  the 
state,  although  the  nominal  autiiority  was  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
HeraoleidsB.  Thus  the  Ephori  were  popular  magistrates  as  far  as  the 
Dorians  themselves  were  concerned,  and  the  guardians  of  their  rights^ 
yet  in  relation  to  the  vcptoucoi  they  were  the  oppressive  instruments 
of  an  overbearing  aristocracy.  (Plato,  '  Leg.'  iv.  712.)  The  Ephori 
were  chosen  in  the  autunm  of  every  year;  and  the  first  in  rank  gave 
his  name  to  the  year.  Every  Spartan  without  regard  to  age  or  wealth 
was  eligible  to  the  office.  The  Ephori  possessed  judicial  rights, 
generally  presiding  in  causes  of  great  importance ;  they  held  also  a 
oensoiisl  office,  and  were  empowered  to  fine  whom  they  pleased,  and 
exact  immediate  payment  of  the  fine;  they  could  suspend  the 
functions  of  any  other  magistrate,  and  anest  and  bring  to  trial,  or, 
under  certain  circumstances,  depose  even  the  kings.  They  presided 
and  put  the  vote  in  the  public  assemblies,  and  performed  all  the 
functions  of  sovereignty  in  receiving  and  dismissing  embassies,  treating 
with  foreign  states,  and  sending  out  military  expeditions.  The  king, 
when  he  oommandied,  was  always  attended  by  two  of  the  Ephori,  who 
exerdsed  a  controlling  power  over  his  movements.  The  usurpations 
of  the  Ephori  became  at  length  almost  unbearable,  and  they  were 
murd«rad  on  their  seats  of  justice  by  Cleomeiies  IL  and  their  office 
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oveiihrowxi.     It  wm  however  BnbaequeDfcly  restored^  though  with 
dimiaished  powen,  and  existed  under  the  Romans. 

The  usual  name  for  a  constitution  in  a  Dorian  state  was  an  order  or 
regulative  principle  (irtftr^tos ),  and  this  name  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  the  drcumatance  that  the  attention  of  the  Dorian  legislators  was 
principally,  if  not  solely,  dii'eoted  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
military  discipline  and  to  the  encouragement  of  that  strict  subordi- 
nation  which  is  the  result  of  it.  It  was  by  superior  prowess  and 
discipline  that  the  Dorians  had  acquired  their  rank,  and  it  was  only 
by  a  continuance  of  this  superiority  that  they  oould  hope  to  maintain 
themselves  in  the  same  position.  Accordingly,  it  was  important  that 
while  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  occupied  as  much  as  possible  in 
agricultural  employments,  the  Dorian  aristocracy  should  enjoy  suffi- 
oient  leisure  and  have  every  inducement  of  religion  and  amusement  to 
practiia  those  martial  exercises  in  which  it  was  so  needful  for  them 
to  excel  The  same  occasion  for  strict  discipline  may  also  account 
for  the  extraordinary  austerity  which  prevailed  in.  most  Dorian 
communities.  The  Dorian  women  enjoyed  a  degree  of  consideration 
unusual  among  the  Greeks.  The  Syasitia,  or  common  tables,  which 
were  established  in  most  Dorian  states,  were  designed  to  admonish 
those  of  the  privileged  class  that»  living  as  tiiey  did  in  Uae  midst  of  a 
conquered  but  numerous  population,  they  must  not  consider  them* 
selves  to  have  any  individual  existence,  but  must  live  only  for  the 
sake  of  their  order  (ic^/ios).  The  Delphian  oracle  regulated  all  the 
Dorian  law  systems. 

The  Dorians  used  a  peculiar  variety  of  the  Greek  language  known  as 
the  Doric  diaUet,  It  was  spoken  in  the  Dorian  Tetrapolis ;  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  in  the  numerous  Dorian  colonies. 
The  lyric  poets  of  Greece  in  general  wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect ;  and 
the  churuses  in  the  Attic  plays  are  written  in  a  kind  of  Doric  On 
this  dialect  the  reader  may  consult^  in  addition  to  Mattairs  and  Gregory 
of  Corinth,  who  have  written  on  the  Greek  dialects  in  general, 
the  excellent  remarks  of  Miiller,  'Doiians,'  v.  ii  App.  YIIL  p.  484, 
Eng.  trans. 

In  addition  to  the  Dorian  settlements  which  have  been  mentioned, 
this  race  sent  out  many  colonies:  of  these  the  most  important  were 
established  along  the  south-west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  western 
coast  of  Greece.  Among  the  more  important  on  this  coast  were 
Ambracia,  Anactorium,  ApoUonia,  Epidamnus,  and  Leucas.  Rhodes, 
Cyprus,  Corcyra,  and  Sicily  also  boasted  a  Dorian  population ;  Byzan- 
tium and  Chalcedon  were  Megarean  colonies;  and  the  celebrated 
cities,  Tai'entum  and  Crotona,  in  Italy,  were  founded  under  the 
authority  of  Sparta. 

(Miiller,  Dorians;  K.  F.  Hermann,  LeKrhueh  der  Orieehitchen 
StaattalterthUmer,  Eng.  trans.;  haMhmBtnn,SpaHaniteheSi€uUtverf<UiUftg; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece;  Dodwell;  Smith,  Did,  of  Qreek  and  Roman 
Geography;  Thirl  wall,  Eitt,  of  Griece,  vol  L;  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece; 
Wordsworth,  Greece,) 

DORKING,  Surrey,  a  markeVtown  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union  in  the  parish  of  Dorking,  is  situated  in  $1*  14'  N.  lat,  0*  19' 
W.  long. ;  distant  12  miles  K  by  S.  from  Guildford,  23  miles  S.  by  W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  29  miles  by  the  Reading  branch  of  the 
South-Eastem  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Dorking  in 
1851  was  3490.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Surrey  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Dorking  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
eight  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  87,970  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  11,862. 

Dorking  occupies  an  agreeable  and  healthy  situation  in  the  valley 
on  the  south  side  of  the  North  Downs,  near  the  river  Mole.  The 
town  has  a  neat  and  clean  appearance,  the  streets  are  well  laid  out, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  paved.  The  parish  church,  a  spacious  edifice, 
rebuilt  in  1837,  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  transept,  and  chancel,  and 
has  a  tower  rising  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept ;  the 
tower  is  surmounted  with  an  octagonal  spire  of  considerable  height 
The  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Quakers  have  places  of 
worship.  There  are  National,  British,  and  Infimt  school^  and  a 
Bavings  bank. 

The  chief  trade  of  Dorking  is  in  flour,  lime,  and  chalk.  Poultry 
of  a  peculiar  kind  is  reared  for  the  London  market,  though  less 
extensively  now  than  formerly.  The  Dorking  fowl  is  distinguished 
by  having  five  claws  to  each  foot  The  weekly  market  is  on  Thursday ; 
a  monthly  stock  market  is  held  on  the  second  Thursday  of  the  month; 
an  annual  fair  is  held  on  ^e  day  before  Holy  Thursday.  Petty 
sessions  and  a  county  court  are  held  in  Dorking.  Many  Roman  coins 
have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  including  silver  coins  of 
Tiberius  and  Antoninus.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorking  are  many 
handsome  mansions,  among  which  is  Deepdene,  the  residence  of 
Henry  Thomas  Hope,  Esq. 

(Maiming  and  Bray,  Surrey  ;  Brayley,  Surrey.) 

DORNOCH.    [Sutherland.] 

DORPAT,  or  DERPT  (in  Livonian,  Tohrpata),  a  town  in  the 
government  of  Livonia  in  Russia,  is  situated  at  the  foot  and  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  Embach,  a  feeder  of  Lake  Peipus,  in  68**  22' 
N.  lat,  26"  45'  K  long.,  138  mUes  N.E.  from  Riga,  and  168  mUes  aW. 
from  St  Petersburg,  and  has  about  14,000  inhabitants,  including  the 
Riga  and  St  Petersburg  suburbs.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  handsome 
bridge  of  granite  of  three  massive  arbhes,  and  the  town,  which  is 
embellished  with  gardens,  forms  a  Bemioirole,  laid  out  in  stclught 


broad  streets,  which  are  kept  very  clean,  and  adorned  with  some 
handsome  public  buildings  of  freestone,  particularly  the  government 
offices  and  university  buildings.  The  houses,  constructed  either  of 
bricks  or  wood,  the  walls  and  roofs  of  which  are  painted  in  showy 
colours,  do  not  in  general  exceed  one  stoiy  in  height.  The  Domberg 
Hill,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  town,  is  approached  from 
one  of  the  principal  squares,  and  is  laid  out  in  avenues  and  walks ; 
the  summit  is  called  (Cathedral  Place,  from  its  having  been  the  site  of 
a  cathedral,  which  was  burned  down  in  1775,  and  is  at  present  the 
site  of  an  observatory,  of  the  university  library,  of  schools  of  anatomy 
and  natural  history,  museums,  &a  The  observatory  of  Dorpat,  long 
presided  over  by  Struve,  is  one  of  the  moet  celebrated  in  Europe. 
Among  its  excellent  astronomical  apparatus  is  a  g^reat  I'efntcting 
telescope  by  Fraunhofer,  which  was  placed  here  bv  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  In  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  Dorpatnad  a  cathedral 
and  seven  churches  within  the  walls,  besides  three  outside  of  them.  Of 
the  town  as  it  then  existed  there  remains  little  except  the  ruins  of 
the  old  cathedral,  the  whole  city  having  been  almost  destroyed  in 
the  great  fire  of  1775.  The  ramparts  still  exist  but  they  are  converted 
into  public  walks.  Internal  trade,  the  navigation  of  the  Embach, 
and  the  wants  of  those  who  are  connected  with  the  university,  afford 
employment  to  the  people  of  the  town.  They  also  hold  a  large 
annual  fair  in  January  for  the  sale  of  Russian  and  foreign  manufao* 
tures.  The  university  was  founded  in  1632  by  Ghistavus  Adolphus, 
at  a  time  when  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Ingria,  belonged  to  the 
Swedish  crown,  but  was  suppressed  by  Alexis  Michaelovitnh  in  1656. 
The  Swedes  having  however  recovered  possession  of  Livonia,  it  was 
re<«stablished  in  1690 ;  in  1699  they  transferred  it  to  Pernau,  and  in 
December  1802,  it  was  reconstituted  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  for 
the  benefit  of  Livonia,  Elsthonia,  and  Courland,  the  nobility  of  which 
elect  a  curator  or  superintendent,  who  conjointly  with  its  headi^ 
administers  its  revenue,  which  amounts  to  about  6S00L  a  year.  The 
university,  which  is  open  to  students  of  every  religious  persuasion, 
but  is  particularly  a  Protestant  institution,  consists  of  the  four 
faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy ;  had  45  professors 
in  1848,  and  was  attended  by  about  600  student^  It  has  a  library 
of  nearly  60,000  volumes,  and  suitable  collections  for  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy,  mineralogy,  zoology,  anatomy,  and  patho- 
logy, &a  ;  a  botanical  garden,  containing  above  18,000  plants,  a  theo- 
logical and  a  philological  seminary,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  training  schooL 

DORSETSHIRE,  an  English  county  included  between  50°  SO'  and 
51**  5'  N.  lat,  and  V  48'  and  3°  1'  W.  long. ;  is  bounded  E.  by  Hamp- 
shire, N.  by  Wiltshire,  N.W.  by  Somersetshire,  and  W.  by  Devonshire : 
along  all  its  southern  borders  it  is  washed  by  the  English  ChanneL 
Dorsetshire  is  for  a  short  distance  separated  from  Hampshire  by  a 
rivulet  which  joins  the  Avon  of  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire  above 
Christchurch  :  for  a  short  distance  it  is  separated  from  Somersetshire 
by  the  Ivel  or  Yeo,  and  the  brooks  that  run  into  it ;  and  in  the  west 
it  is  separated  from  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire  by  the  Axe  and 
some  small  streams  that  run  into  that  river. 

The  form  of  the  county  is  very  irregular,  and  one  small  part  is 
entirsly  detached  from  the  rest  and  inclosed  by  Devonshire.  Its 
greatest  length  is  from  east  to  west,  from  Alderholt,  near  Fording- 
bridge,  in  Hampshire,  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  detached  part^ 
which  is  inclosed  within  the  boundary  of  Devonshire,  57  or  68  miles ;. 
but  from  the  irregular  course  of  the  boundary,  the  line  joining  these 
two  points  is  not  wholly  in  Dorsetshire.  The  breadth  from  north  to 
south  varies  much ;  the  greatest  breadth  is  from  the  spot  where  the 
river  Stour  enters  Dorset49hire  to  Portland  Bill  or  Point,  40  miles ;  at 
the  eastern  extremity,  along  the  Hampshire  border,  l^e  breadth  is 
16  miles;  at  the  western  extremity,  near  Lyme  Regis,  only  5  miles. 
The  area  is  987  square  miles;  the  population  in  1851  was  184,207. 

Coaat,  Baytf  and  Islandt, — ^At  the  eastern  end  of  Dorsetshire  the 
coast  is  precipitous ;  but  the  difis  extend  scarcely  a  mile  south-west 
from  the  border  of  Hampshii^  and  are  succeeded  by  a  low  sandy 
tongue  of  land,  running  about  a  mile  farther  in  the  same  direction  to 
the  narrow  entrance  of  Poole  harbour.  This  bay  penetrates  6  miles 
inland  towards  the  west,  and  expands  to  a  breadth  of  4  or  5  miles. 
Its  outline  is  very  irregular,  and  it  forms  several  small  bays,  as  Hole's 
Bay,  Lytchet  Bay,  Ame  Bay,  &a  It  receives  the  Frome,  the  Piddle, 
and  other  streams ;  it  consists  for  the  most  part  of  bsinks  of  mud, 
which  are  dry  at  low  water,  and  covered  with  sea-weed,  and  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  deeper  channels.  The  town  of  Poole 
is  on  a  peninsula  at  the  entrance  of  Hole's  Bay,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  harbour.  There  are  several  islands  in  Poole  harbour ;  Brown- 
sea  or  Brownsey,  the  largest,  which  lies  near  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long  from  east  to  west,  snd  nearly  a 
'  mile  broad.  It  is  sandy,  partly  covered  with  heath,  furze,  and  fern, 
and  partly  cultivated  or  laid  out  in  a  plantation.  There  are  on  it  an 
old  castle  and  one  or  two  tenementsi  The  water  is  so  shallow  in 
Poole  harbour,  except  in  the  channels,  that  only  small  or  lightly- 
laden  boats  can  pass  over  the  banks,  even  at  high  water ;  several  of 
the  channels  are  only  sufficient  for  fishing  boats  and  small  craft ;  the 
Wareham  and  Main  channels,  the  south  or  Wych  channel,  and  that 
which  leads  to  the  town  of  Poole,  are  navigable  for  larger  vessels. 
The  shore  round  Poole  harbour  is  low,  and  near  where  the  Frome 
falls  into  it  the  land  is  protected  from  inundation  by  an  embankment 

From  the  entrance  of  Poole  harbour  a  low  shore  runs  southward 
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nearly  8  inilefti  and  then  becomes  steep,  and  turns  eastward,  forming 
Studland  Bay,  the  southern  limit  of  whioh  is  Handfsst  Point;  it  then 
runs  about  4  miles  south  by  west  to  Peverel  Point  and  DurUton 
Head,  thence  west  by  south  5  miles  to  St.  Aldhelm's  or  St.  Alban's 
Head,  844  feet  high,  and  continues  in  an  irregular  line  west  by  north 
17  or  18  miles  to  Weymouth  Bay,  forming  along  the  line  of  coast 
several  small  bays. 

The  shore  of  Weymouth  Bay  is  low,  and  extends  S  miles  south  to 
the  towns  of  Meloombe  Regis  and  Weymouth ;  here  the  cliffs  recom- 
mence, and  run  1  mile  south-west  to  Sandsfoot  Castle,  whence  a  low 
shore  extends  2  miles  south  by  east  to  Portland  Castle,  on  the 
peninsula  or  Isle  of  Portland.  The  lofty  coast  of  this  island  takes  a 
eircuit  of  5  or  6  miles  to  the  Bill  of  Portland,  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  county,  and  thence  above  3  miles  northward  to  the  commecce- 
ment  of  the  Cheeil  Bank,  which  connects  the  north-west  extremity 
^  the  Isle  of  Portland  with  the  main>laud.  The  bay  between 
Weymouth  and  the  Isle  of  Portland  is  called  Portland  Road. 

The  Isle  of  Portland  is  about  4  miles  long,  and  in  the  widest  part 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  broad.  It  is  one  continued  bed  or  rock  of 
freestone.  The  highest  point  in  the  island  is  458  feet  above  the  level 
^f  the  sea ;  the  oliflfa  on  the  western  side  are  very  lofty ;  those  at  the 
Bill  are  not  more  than  20  or  80  feet  high.  The  island  supplies  the 
greater  part  of  the  provisions  requisite  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
population.  Water  is  plentiful  and  good  ;  one  stream  has  sufficient 
volume  to  turn  a  mill  The  herbage  is  very  fide,  and  affords  pasturage 
to  a  number  of  sheep^  whose  flesh  is  considered  to  be  excellent 
mutton.  The  arable  land  is  mostly  common  field ;  the  inclosures  are 
bounded  by  stone  fences.    Wheat,  oats,  pease,  and  a  little  barley  are 

frown;  sainfoin  is  also  cultivated.  There  are  few  trees  in  the  island, 
he  islanders  are  a  robust  race,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  hud  labour 
of  quarrying  stone,  in  which  a  considerable  number  are  employed. 
They  occasionally  engage  in  fishing,  and  a  few  are  employed  in 
agriculture,  trade,  and  handicrafL  The  custom  of  gavelkind  prevails 
here.  The  island  has  one  village,  Ghesilton,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Cheail  bank,  on  the  north-west  side  of  Portland.  There  are 
two  castles ;  one,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  isle,  is  very  ancieot,  and 
built  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon,  with  a  number  of  small  loop-holes^ 
whence  it  has  been  vulgarly  called  'Bow and  Arrow  Castle:'  it  is 
sometimes  called  Rufus's  Castle.  The  other  is  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  island,  built  by  Henry  ¥111.,  and,  in  connection  with  Sands- 
foot  Castle^  commands  Portland  Road ;  a  few  guns  are  still  mounted. 
Kear  the  Bill  are  two  lighthouses.  The  quarries  will  be  noticed  here- 
after. Hasses  of  rooks  extend  under  water  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  island.  A  dangerous  surf,  called  '  The  Race  of  Portland,' 
extends  fh>m  the  west  of  the  island  eastward  to  St.  Aldhelm's  Head. 
Portland  Road  is  sheltered  from  the  south-west  wind,  and  affords 
food  holding  ground  at  8  or  9  fathoms.  In  1847  an  act  was  passed 
tor  the  formation  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  off  the  Isle  of  Portland  by 
the  oonstruction  of  a  Inreakwater,  extending  northward  from  the  north- 
eastern point  of  the  island  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  so  as  to  include  a 
large  part  of  Portland  Road.  A  considerable  number  of  convicts 
are  employed  on  the  works,  a  convict  establishment  having  been 
formed  on  the  island  for  the  purpose.  The  works  are  now  steadily 
advancing. 

Leland,  Hollinshed,  and  Camden  agree  in  speaking  of  Portland  as 
having  been  once  separated  from  the  mainland ;  but  it  has  long  been 
united  to  it  by  the  Chesil  Bank,  one  of  the  longest  and  most  extraor- 
dinary ridges  of  pebbles  in  Europe.  From  its  commencement  at  Uie 
Isle  of  Portland  it  extends  in  a  remarkably  ctraight  line  north-west 
for  many  miles,  running  parallel  to  the  coast,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  called  '  The  Fleet,'  as  far  as  Abbots- 
bury,  10  miles  from  Portland  :  here  it  unites  with  the  mainland  and 
runs  along  the  shore  nearly  six  miles  further  to  the  commencement 
of  the  uliSii  at  Burton  Castle,  not  fkt  from  Bridport  The  breadth  of 
the  Chesil  Bank  is  in  some  places  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but  com- 
monly much  lees.  The  base  is  formed  of  a  mound  of  blue  clay,  which 
is  covered  to  the  depth  of  four,  five,  or  six  feet  by  a  coat  of  smooth 
round  pebbles,  chiefly  of  white  calcareous  spar  (these  are  called 
Portland  pebbles),  but  partly  of  quarts,  chert,  jasper,  fta,  so  loose 
that  a  horse's  legs  sink  almost  kaee  deep  at  every  step.     Marine 

?lants  grow  in  patches  along  the  edge  of  the  bank  by  the  water-side, 
'he  pebbly  covering  is  continually  shifting,  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  the  winds  and  the  sea.  The  fleet  receives  the  water  of 
several  rivulets,  and  runs  into  the  open  sea  at  its  south-eastern  extre- 
mity by  a  narrow  channel  called  'Small  Mouth.'  At  the  north-western 
extremity  it  forms  a  '  swannery,'  which  once  consisted  of  7,000  swans. 
The  Fleet  is  much  frequented  by  water-fowl,  among  which  Dr.  Maton 
observed  the  wild  swan. 

From  Burton  Castle  the  coast,  generally  abrupt  and  frequently  high, 
runs  west-north-west  10  or  12  miles  to  the  border  of  Devonshire :  the 
cliffs  in  this  psrt  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
fossils  which  they  contain.  The  whole  extent  of  the  Dorsetshire 
ooatit,  including  the  cirouit  of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  may  be  estimated 
at  above  75  miles. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  Communiealwm, — The  surface  of  this  county 
is  for  the  most  part  uneven.  The  principal  elevations  are  the  chalk 
downs,  which,  entering  Dorsetshire  from  Wiltshlrs  on  the  northern 
tide  of  Craabonnie  GtaM^  S  or  8  miles  aS.  from  Shaftesbuxy,  torn 


to  the  south  and  run  to  the  valley  of  the  Stour,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Blandford.  From  the  valley  of  the  Stour  the  chalk  downs  run 
nearly  west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaminster,  and  form  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  basin  whose  drainage  is  received  by  Poole 
Harbour.  The  hills  near  Beiiminster  form,  with  the  exception  of 
some  outlying  masses,  the  western  extremity  of  the  great  chalk 
formation.  The  chalk  hills  from  Beaminster  run  south-east  or  cast 
and  form  the  '  South  Downs,'  the  highest  points  in  which  are  along 
the  southern  escarpment  The  hills  gradually  approach  tiie  coast  a 
few  miles  north-east  of  Meloombe  Re^  From  Lulworth  the  chalk 
hills  run  eastward  to  Handfast  Pointy  the  headland  which  separate 
Studland  and  Swanage  bays.  Pillesdon  Pen,  west  of  Beaminster, 
which  is  984  feet  high,  is  the  highest  point  in  the  county,  and  belongs 
to  the  greensand  formation.  Swyre  Hill,  on  the  coast,  near  Kimme- 
ridge,  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  is  669  feet  high. 

The  Stour,  the  chief  river  of  Dorsetshire,  rises  in  Wiltshire,  in 
Stourhead  Park;  on  the  border  of  Somersetshire,  and  running  south 
by  east  enters  Dorsetshire  between  three  and  four  miles  from  its 
source.  Its  couive  in  Dorsetshire  is  generally  in  a  south-east  direction 
and  by  a  very  winding  channel  Its  feeders  are  the  Shreen,  the 
Lidden,  the  Cale,  and  the  Allen.  After  it  receives  the  Allen  the  Stour 
flows  east-south-east  6  or  7  miles  into  Hampshire,  after  entering  which 
it  receives  a  considerable  stream,  16  or  18  miles  long,  from  Crsn- 
boume ;  and  about  4  miles  lower  it  joins  the  Avon  near  Christchurch, 
in  Hampshire.  The  whole  course  of  the  Stour  is  nearly  6<>  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  about  40  miles  to  Sturminster  Newton. 

The  river  Yeo,  Ive,  or  Jvd,  is  formed  by  two  brooks,  one  rising  in 
Somersetshire  and  one  in  Dorsetshire,  which  uniting  near  Milboume 
Port  (Somersetshire),  and  flowing  south-west^  enter  Dorsetshire 
between  Milboume  Port  and  Sherboume,  about  8  miles  from  their 
respective  sources.  The  Tec  then  flows  first  west^juth-west,  then 
West-north-west  for  about  7  miles,  when  it  again  touches  the  border 
of  Somersetshire,  along  which  it  winds  for  about  8  miles,  and  then 
entering  Somersetshire  flows  north-west  into  the  Parret.  The  Stour 
and  the  Yeo  carry  off  the  drainage  of  all  that  part  of  the  county 
which  lies  north  of  the  North  Downs. 

The  North  and  South  Dowus  inclose  the  bssln  of  the  two  rivers 
Piddle,  or  Trent,  and  Frome,  which  unite  in  Poole  Harbour  below 
Wareham,  and  from  their  situation  with  respect  to  that  town  sre 
respectively  called  Wareham  North  and  Wareham  South  River.  The 
Piddle  rises  in  the  villsge  of  Alton  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the 
North  Downs,  and  flows  south  and  south-east  past  Piddletreuthide 
and  Piddlehiuton  to  Piddletown.  From  Piddletown  it  has  a  general 
east-south-east  course  about  22  miles  in  length  to  its  entrance  into 
Poole  Harbour.  The  Frome  rises  on  the  Downs  near  CorBcombe, 
north-east  of  Beaminster,  and  flows  south-east.  At  Maiden  Newton 
it  receives  a  stream  from  the  Downs  near  Beaminster.  From  Maiden 
Newton  the  Frome  flows  south-east  8  miles  to  Dorchester.  From 
Dorchester  it  flows  east  nearly  20  miles  into  Poole  Harbour,  just  upon 
entering  which  it  unites  with  the  Piddle,  and  has  the  same  low-water 
chanuf  1  as  that  river :  its  whole  length  to  Poole  Harbour  is  about 
85  miles.  For  a  considerable  part  of  their  course  both  the  Frome 
and  the  Piddle  flow  through  low  meadows ;  the  channel  of  each  is 
repeatedly  divided  and  reunited.  They  are  not  navigable  above 
Wareham. 

The  western  extremity  of  the  county  is  watered  by  the  Bredy, 
the  Brit,  the  Char,  and  the  Axe,  which  last  rather  belongs  to  Devon- 
shire. The  Bredy  flows  westward  7  or  8  miles  from  Little  Bredy  into 
the  sea  near  Burton  Bradstock,  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
Chesil  Bank.  The  Ait  rises  near  Beaminster,  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  dialk  hills,  near  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Downs, 
and  flows  south  about  9  miles  into  the  sea  below  Bridport;  the  mouth 
of  it  forms  Bridport  Harbour.  The  Char  is  about  as  loug  as  the 
Brit ;  it  rises  near  Pillesdon  Pen,  and  flows  south  and  south-west  into 
the  sea  at  Charmouth.  The  Axe  rises  in  Dorsetshire  and  flows  for 
some  miles  along  the  border  of  the  county. 

Dorsetshire  has  no  canals.  The  Dorset  and  Somerset  Canal,-  for 
which  acts  were  obtained  in  1796  and  1808,  but  which  was  never 
executed,  was  to  have  entered  the  county  near  Stalbridge  and  to  have 
followed  the  valley  of  the  Stour  till  it  opened  into  that  river  above 
Blandford  Forum.  The  intended  English  and  Bristol  Channels  Ship 
Canal  was  to  cross  the  western  extremity  of  the  county. 

The  only  passenger  railway  in  Dorsetshire  is  the  most  western 
portion  completed  of  the  main  line  of  the  London  and  South- Western. 
It  enters  the  county  a  few  miles  west  of  Ringwood,  and  proceeds  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  past  Poole,  where  it  crosses  a  portion  of 
Poole  Harbour,  and  sencU  off  a  short  branch  to  the  towu  of  Poole, 
and  forwards  to  Wareham,  whence  it  proceeds  in  a  westerly  direction 
to  Dorchester.     Its  total  length  in  Dorsetshire  is  about  88  miles. 

The  Penzance,  Falmouth,  and  Exeter  mail-road  crosses  the  county 
in  nearly  its  whole  extenk  It  enters  itneiir  Woodyates  Inn,  between 
Salisbury  and  Blandford,  and  runs  south-west  through  Whitchurch 
and  Piddletown  to  Dorchester,  aud  thence  west  by  Bridpui*t  and 
Charmouth  to  Axminster,  in  Devoushire.  The  Exeter  mail-ruad 
crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  entering  it  near  Shaftesbury, 
and  running  thence  sometimes  in  Somersetshire  and  sometimes  in 
Dorsetshire  by  Sherboume  to  Yeovil,  in  Somersetshire.  It  just 
orosses  the  western  axtremity  and  the  detaohed  portion  of  the  county 
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between  Chard  and  Honiton.  The  Falmoubli,  Davonport,  and  Exeter 
mail-road  also  just  crossef  the  western  part  of  the  county.  The 
Southampton  and  Poole  mail-rood  enters  the  county  beyond  Ring- 
wood,  and  runs  by  Wimboume  Minster  to  Poole.  There  are  several 
other  important  roads  in  the  county. 

OeologictU  Chwcuiter.— The  direction  of  the  chalk-hilla,  which  has 
been  already  noticed,  famishes  the  key  to  the  geological  structure  of 
Dorsetshire.  The  North  and  South  Downs  respectively  extend  westward 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Shaftesbury  and  the  peninsula,  which, 
although  a  part  of  the  mainland,  is  called  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  The 
Downs  unite  at  their  western  extremity  near  Beaminstert  and  inclose 
a  basin,  the  'Trough  of  Poole,'  in  which  we  have  the  formations 
^superior  to  the  chalk;  beyond  or  without  this  basin  we  have  the 
formations  which  underlie  the  chalk. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  county,  as  far  as  Cranboume,  Chalbury 
and  Wimbourne  Minster,  and  the  Trough  of  Pbole,  are  occupied  by 
the  plastic  clay.  Pottor's  clay  in  beds  of  various  thickness  and 
at  different  depths  alternates  with  loose  sand  in  this  formation  in 
the  Trough  of  Poole.  The  potter^s  clay  is  sent  to  Staffordshire, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  ground  flints  and  employed  in  the  finer  kinds 
of  pottery.  Beneath  the  potter's  cjay  lies  a  seam  of  very  friable 
earthy  brown  coal,  which  crumbles  when  put  into  water,  bums  with 
a  weak  flame,  emitting  a  particular  and  rather  bituminous  smell, 
somewhat  like  Bovey  coaL  An  extensive  horizontal  bed  of  pipeclay 
skirts  the  northern  declivity  of  the  South  Downs,  and  contains  a  bed 
of  coal  exactly  resembling  that  of  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  clay 
of  the  same  bed,  but  not  of  equal  quality,  may  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  Trough  of  Poole ;  it  is  quarried  extensively  near  the 
town  of  Poole,  where  clay  for  fire-bricks  is  also  dug.  Near  Handfast 
Point  the  sand  of  this  formation  passes  into  sandstone.  The  plastic 
clay  is  found  capping  one  or  two  hills  south-west  of  Dorchester. 

The  chalk  formation  bounds  the  plastic  clay.  In  the  North  Downs 
the  chalk  occupies  a  breadth  of  neariy  ten  miles,  namely,  from 
Shaftesbury  to  Cranbourae,  and  along  the  Yalley  of  the  Stour  from 
above  Blandford  to  Wimboume  Minster :  at  its  western  extremity  the 
formation  is  still  broaderi  extending  about  18  miles  beyond  Bea- 
mioster  to  Stinsford,  near  Dorchester.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
Trough  of  Poole  it  becomes  much  narrower,  scarcely  averaging  two 
miles  in  breadth.  The  cliffs  along  the  south  coast  are  partly  chalk : 
the  strata  are  in  some  places  curved  and  occasionally  verticaL  The 
valleys  drained  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Frome  and  its  tributaries 
are  occupied  by  the  greensand,  lo  that  the  mass  of  the  chalk  hills 
about  Beaminster  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  formation.  In  the 
district  south  of  the  chalk  range  and  extending  to  the  coast  the  chalk- 
marl,  greensand,  weald  clay,  and  iron  sand  are  found  skirting  the 
chalk  in  the  onler  in  which  we  have  named  them  in  the  Ue  of 
Purbec^,  and  extending  along  the  coast  between  the  chalk  and  the 
Purbeck  and  Portland  limestone,  next  to  be  noticed.  The  iron^sand 
near  Lulworth  contains  imperfect  beds  of  wood-ooaL  The  weald 
clay  is  not  found  along  the  coast  west  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck. 

The  Purbeck  strata,  belonging  to  the  upper  aeries  of  the  oolitic 
formatioui  consist  of  aigillaceous  limestone  alternating  with  schiatose 
msrl ;  tbey  crop  out  from  under  the  ixon-sand  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck. 
A  Tariety  of  the  Purbeck  stone  known  as  Purbeck  marble  was  fomierly 
much  used  for  coluoms  and  ornaments  in  our  cathedrals  and  old 
ohurchea.  The  thickness  of  the  Purbeck  beds  is  estimated  at  290  feet 
The  Portland  oolite,  another  member  of  the  same  series  which  suo- 
oeeds  the  Purbeck  stone,  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck 
and  the  whole  of  the  Isle  of  Portland.  It  oonsists  of  a  number  of  beds 
of  a  yellowish  white  calcareous  freestone,  generally  mixed  with  a 
■mall  quantity  of  silioious  sand.  But  the  different  beds  of  which  it 
is  composed  often  vary  in  their  characters,  nor  are  the  same  beds  of  a 
uniform  character  in  different  localities.  The  varieties  of  this  forma- 
tion afford  a  great  part  of  the  stone  used  for  architectural  purposes 
in  London.  The  Portland  stone  came  into  repute  in  the  time  of 
James  h,  who  used  it  by  the  advice  of  his  architects  in  rebuilding 
the  banqueting-house  at  WhitehalL  After  the  great  fire  of  London* 
▲.D.  1 69(5,  yast  quantities  of  this  stone  were  used  in  rebuilding  Stb 
Paul's  and  other  public  edifices.  A  considerable  portion  of  Weai' 
minster  bridge  and  the  whole  of  Blaokfriavs  bridge  are  built  of  it 

The  strata  of  stone  of  all  kinds  on  the  east  side  of  Portland  haye 
AH  aggregate  thickness  of  93  feet»  on  the  west  side  of  112  feet  The 
upper  stratum  or  *  cap  stone'  is  employed  in  building  the  Portland 
breakwater.  The  Kimmeridge  clay,  a  bine  slaty  or  grayish  yeUoir 
clay,  which  also  belongs  to  the  upper  oolitic  series,  underlies  the 
Portland  stone :  it  sometimes  contains  beds  of  a  highly  bituminoos 
shale,  which,  from  their  being  found  near  Kimmeridge  in  the  tsle  of 
Purbeck,  have  obtained  the  name  of  Kimmeridge  ooal,  and  have  given 
to  the  whole  formition  the  name  of  Kimmeridge  clay.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  Kimmeridge  day  is  estimated  at  600  or  700  feet  It 
forms  the  base  of  the  Portland  oolite  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and 
the  line  of  junction  between  the  two  formations  is  elevated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ooasts 
of  the  island  are  here  formed  by  a  sloping  bank  of  Kimmeridge  day, 
surmounted  by  an  abmpt  eecarpment  of  ooUtCb  On  the  south  sida 
of  the  island  by  the  dip  of  the  strata  towards  the  soathi  the  Una  of 
junction  is  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Towaxda  the  soath-VMtera  ahore  of  tha  lala  of  Puibadc,  when 


the  chalk  downs  approach  the  sea,  and  ai*e  skirted  ^ouly  by  a  very 
narrow  belt  occupied  by  the  iron  sand,  and  beyond  that  seaward  by 
the  Portland  oolite,  the  sea  has  formed  several  singular  coves,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  are  lofty  headlands  of  oolite ;  while  the  cove  or 
basin  is  excavated  inland  as  far  as  the  chalk.  The  precipitous  sides 
of  these  basins  exhibit  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  formations 
between  the  chalk  and  the  oolite. 

Westward  of  the  coves  just  described,  extending  from  'Weymouth 
Bay  towards  the  river  Brit,  occurs  what  is  termed  by  geologists  '  a 
saddle,'  a  double  series  of  formations.  After  the  greensand,  Purbeck 
and  Portland  beds,  and  Kimmeridge  clay,  have  successively  cropped 
out  from  beneath  the  chalk,  the  ooral  rag,  and  Oxford  day,  members 
of  the  middle  series  of  oolites,  rise  to  the  surface  in  succession,  and 
are  succeeded  by  the  forest  marble  and  the  great  oolite,  which  belong 
to  the  lowest  series  of  the  oolitic  formations.  To  the  southward  of 
the  great  oolite  and  forest  marble,  the  superior  strata  reappear  in 
reverse  order  of  succession ;  the  Oxford  clay,  then  the  coral  rag,  and 
then  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  which  runs  down  to  the  shore  at  Weymouth, 
and  rises  again  from  the  sea  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  where  it  appears 
capped  with  the  Portland  oolite. 

In  the  north-western  and  western  parts  of  the  county,  the  chalk 
formation  is  succeeded  by  the  greensand,  which  crops  out  from  beneath 
it,  and  skirts  the  northern  side  and  the  western  extremity  of  the  North 
Downs.  The  greensand  forms  the  outlying  masses  of  Pillesdon  and 
Lewston  hills,  and  of  others  yet  farther  west  along  the  borders  of 
Dorsetshire  and  in  the  county  of  Devon.  [Dbvozishirs.]  West  of 
Shaftesbury  extends  a  bed  of  Kimmeridge  clay,  which  crops  out  from 
under  the  greensand :  west  of  Jthe  Kimmeridge  clay  is  a  range  of 
ooral  rag  hiUs ;  and  still  farther  west  occur  the  Oxford  day  and  the 
great  oolite.  All  these  formations  are  overlaid  by  the  westward 
extension  of  the  chalk  and  greensand  from  the  valley  of  the  Stour  ta 
Beaminster ;  but  some  of  them  re-appear  in  the  cliffs  which  line  the 
coast  westward  of  the  Chesil  bank.  The  western  extremity  of  the 
county  is  occupied  by  the  lowest  members  of  the  oolitic  series  and  by 
the  lias.  The  line  of  junction  of  these  formations  extends  nearly 
north  and  south  from  Uminster  in  Somersetshire  to  the  sea.  U'he 
detached  part  of  the  county  which  is  indosed  vrithin  Devonshire  is 
partly  occupied  by  the  red  marl  formation. 

CUttu^e,  Sail,  AgricuJUure, — The  dimate  of  Dorsetshire,  though 
mild  and  healthy,  is  not  so  warm  as  its  geographical  situation  would 
lead  us  to  expect ;  a  droumstance  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  bareness  of  its  chalk  hills,  there  being  little  or  nothing  to 
break  the  force  of  the  winds  that  sweep  over  them.  The  air  is  some- 
what keen  and  bracing.  In  the  valleys  the  climate  resembles  that  of 
the  valleys  of  Devonihire,  and  the  vegetation  is  very  similar.  It 
appears  from  Domesday  Book  that  in  the  11th  centuiy  there  were 
vineyards  in  several  parts  of  this  county. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  soil  in  the  south-eastern  ptrt  of  Dor- 
setshire is  composed  of  a  loose  sand  and  gravel,  with  a  portion  of 
fenruj^inouB  loam.  The  whole  surface  of  the  county  consists  chiefly 
of  this  loose  sand  and  gravel,  clay  and  chalk.  The  most  fertile  spots 
are  ^ose  where  all  the  three  have  been  mixed  in  the  valleys  by  the 
rivulets  which  run  down  the  hiUs  carrying  the  soil  with  them.  The 
poor  sandy  soil  occupies  that  part  of  the  county  which  joins  Hamp- 
shire. In  the  centre  and  towards  Wiltshire  lies  the  chalk ;  and  along 
the  ooast^  over  a  more  solid  ohalky  rock,  is  a  stratum  of  clay,  which 
likewise  covers  the  western  part  towards  Devonshire^  and  the  northern 
towards  Somersetshire. 

The  chalk  hills  to  the  west  of  Dorchester,  and  along  the  borders  of 
the  vale  of  Blackmore,  are  of  considerable  elevation,  and  contain 
several  narrow  vales  and  deep  hollows.  The  mott  devated  parts  of 
the  chdk  district  are  most  profitably  retained  as  sheep-walk,  the 
pasture  being  fine  and  short  In  the  bottom  of  the  vale  of  Black- 
more  are  some  extremely  fertile  meadows  watered  by  the  river  Stour. 
The  hilU  which  look  down  upon  this  valley  are  high  and  bare ;  but 
the  lower  sides  ai^  beautifully  varied  with  woods  and  fields.  Tha 
quantity  of  arable  land  throughout  the  oounty  bears  but  a  small 
proportion  to  Uie  pasture ;  and  greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing 
of  .sheep  and  feeding  of  cattle  than  to  the  raising  of  com. 

On  the  larger  farms  the  farm-houses  are  old  buildings  of,  and  oovered 
with,  stone  tUesj  in  the  smaller  they  are  mostly  thatched  with  reed. 
Many  cottages  are  built  with  mud  walls  oompoeed  of  road  scrapings^ 
chalk,  and  straw,  the  foundation  being  of  stone  or  brick.  Qardsn 
waUs  are  frequently  built  of  these  cheap  materials,  their  top  being 
protected  from  the  weather  by  a  small  roof  of  thatch,  which  extends 
a  few  inches  over  each  side. 

The  introduction  of  sainfoin  on  the  dry  ohftlky  soiU  has  been  a 
great  advantage,  as  it  produces  a  rich  fodder,  requires  little  manure, 
and  lasts  many  years.  In  this  soil  the  wheat  is  generally  sown  after 
dover  whioh  has  stood  one  or  two  years,  but  sometimes  also  after 
turnips  or  rape  fed  offl  The  folding  of  the  land  saves  manure,  and 
the  vicinity  of  sheep  downs  gives  an  oppoHunity  of  having  lar<j^ 
folds  and  repeating  the  folding  often,  both  l^efore  and  after  sowing 
the  seed.  The  tread  of  the  sheep  oonaolidatva  loose  soils  better  than 
the  heaviest  roller. 

Barlqv  is  here  a  more  important  crop  than  wheat  It  is  sown  from 
the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May.  The  earliest  sown  is 
gnerally  the  bMt    Tho  prodoM  avenges  80  bushels  per  aorei    Oati 
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are  lown  on  the  heayier  and  moister  Boils.  Potatoes  are  cultivated  to 
a  ooDuderable  extent  in  the  rich  loams  about  Bridport,  Beaminster, 
Abbotabury,  &c.  Sainfoin  ia  sown  with  a  spring  crop :  four  bushels 
of  seed  are  required  for  an  acre.  It  is  cut  before  the  blossom  is 
fully  expanded,  and  made  into  hay,  which  is  excellent  fodder  for  sheep 
in  winter.  After  several  years,  when  it  b^^s  to  go  off,  it  is  ploughed 
up,  and  the  land  sown  with  oats.  Hemp  is  cultivated  to  some  extent 
in  the  richest  soils,  which  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  sand, 
and  are  too  light  for  beans.  Flax  ii  likewise  cultivated  in  the  sound 
deep  loams  which  have  been  gradually  enriched  by  manuring  the 
preceding  crops. 
The  meadows  along  the  vale  of  Blackmore  are  extremely  rich,  and 

? reduce  much  hay,  which  is  used  to  feed  the  daiiy  cows  in  winter, 
'he  upland  meadows  are  well  managed,  and  frequently  dressed  with 
lime  and  dung.  Many  sheep  which  feed  on  the  downs  in  summer 
are  wintered  in  the  vales.  The  pastures  on  the  hills  are  well  adapted 
to  feed  daily  cows.  The  Dorset  butter  is  in  good  repute  in  London 
and  Portsmouth  for  ship  provision  as  well  as  domestic  use.  Dorset 
salt  butter,  when  well  washed,  is  very  commonly  sold  in  London  for 
fresh  butter.  The  butter  is  made  from  the  cream,  and  the  skimmed 
milk  is  made  into  cheese. 

The  Dorset  sheep  are  noted  as  a  profitable  breed  to  those  who  rear 
house-lambs  for  the  London  market.  They  g^ve  much  milk,  and 
fatten  their  lambs  better  than  any  other  breed.  There  is  another 
very  small  breed  in  the  Isle  of  Pnrbeck,  and  near  Weymouth,  of 
which  the  flesh  is  in  repute  with  epicures :  some  consider  them  as 
the  real  and  original  Dorsetshire  breed.  They  resemble  the  small 
forest  sheep  formerly  found  on  all  the  commons  of  the  Forest  of 
Windsor,  and  on  Bagsbot  Heath,  the  mutton  of  which  was  in  equal 
repute  as  Bagshot  mutton.  The  wool  is  fine,  but  the  fleece  does  not 
weigh  above  1^  or  2  lbs.  on  an  average.  The  Southdown  breed  is  very 
generally  found  in  Dorsetshire,  and  suits  the  pasture  and  climate  better 
than  the  Leicester. 

Diviiionit  Townt,  Ac — ^The  county  of  Dorset  previous  to  the  year 
1740  was  divided  into  five  more  considerable  piuts,  or  as  they  were 
termed  'divisions,*  which  took  their  names  from  the  towns  of — 
1.  Blandford,  II.  Bridport,  III.  Dorchester,  lY.  Shaftesbury,  and 
v.  Sherboume.  These  were  further  subdivided  into  85  hundreds, 
24  liberties,  and  10  boroughs. 

Since  1740  a  new  arrangement  of  the  county  has  been  adopted. 
The  flye  divisions  have  been  increased  to  nine,  namely : — Blandford, 
north  and  south,  Bridport,  Ceme,  Dorchester,  Shaftesbury,  or  Shaston, 
east  and  west,  Sherboume,  or  Sherborne,  and  Sturminster.  These 
divisions  are  fiirther  subdivided  into  86  hundreds,  22  liberties,  and 
9  boroughs.    The  borough  of  Poole  is  considered  as  a  county  in  itself. 

The  following  are  market-towns : — ^Dorohkbtkb,  the  county  town, 
and  a  municipid  and  parliamentary  borough,  on  the  river  Frome ;  the 
parliamentary  boroughs  of  Bbidpobt,  on  the  Brit ;  Ltmb  Reoib,  on 
the  Sea;  Mklcombb  Regis,  on  the  Sea,  united  with  that  of  Wbt- 
MOUTH ;  Pools,  on  Poole  Harbour ;  Shaftesbubt,  on  the  border  of 
the  county  adjacent  to  Wiltshire ;  Warbhax,  between  the  Piddle  and 
Ihe  Frome;  and  the  municipal  borough  of  Blabdfobd  Forum,  on 
the  Stour.  Of  these  places,  and  of  the  market-towns  of  Beaxiivstbb, 
on  the  Brit,  near  its  source,  Cerke  Abbas,  on  the  Ceme,  Cbahbournb, 
Sherbourne,  on  the  Teo,  Stubhinsteb^  on  the  Stour,  and  Wim- 
BOtJBNE  MnreTER,  on  the  Allen,  as  well  as  Cobfb  Castle,  a  disfran- 
chised borough  in  Uie  Isle  of  Pnrbeck,  an  account  is  given  under 
their  respective  titles.  Of  Milton  Abbas,  Stalbridge,  and  Swanage, 
we  give  a  brief  notice  here. 

Milion  Ahb€Uf  or  Abboi^  is  said  to  derive  its  name  (which  is  a  con- 
traction of  Middleton  Abbot)  from  its  situation  near  the  centre  of 
the  county.  It  is  in  a  deep  vale  inclosed  by  steep  chalk  hills  on  the 
north  and  south  side.  The  parish  had  in  1861  a  population  of  916 
persons.  Its  market  and  fairs  -have  been  given  up.  An  abbey 
founded  here  by  King  Athelstan  formerly  gave  importance  to  the 
town.  The  buildings  of  the  abbey  were  preserved  for  a  long  time, 
but  were  gradually  pulled  down,  chiefly  to  be  replaced  by  more  modem 
erections.  The  hall  yet  remains,  a  noble  and  magnificent  old  room, 
part  of  the  mansion  of  Milton  Abbey,  belonging  to  the  Damer  family. 
This  family  enjoyed  for  some  time  the  title  of  Earl  of  Dorchester, 
now  extinct  The  conventual  church  is  now  a  private  chapeL  It 
e9nsists  of  the  choir,  transepts,  and  tower  of  the  old  abbey  church  : 
the  choir  is  chiefly  of  early  decorated  character ;  the  transepts  and 
tower  are  perpendicular.  The  general  appearance  of  this  edifioo  is 
very  fine. 

Stalbridgt  is  situated  about  21  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Dorchester. 
The  population  of  the  township  in  1861  was  1828.  The  market  is 
held  every  altemate  Tuesday;  and  there  are  two  cattle  fairs  in  the 
year.  The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out  In  the  market-place  is  a 
very  dilapidated  ancient  cross,  22  feet  high,  or  including  the  base  of 
three  steps  80  feet.  The  church,  a  large  ancient  stracture^  with  a 
high  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end,  has  been  recently  repaired. 
There  are  an  Independent  chapel,  and  a  free  school  Stone  is  quarried 
in  the  pariah,  and  used  for  building  and  roofing. 

Swanagt,  29  miles  E.S.K  from  Dorchester,  population  2014,  a 
decayed  market-town  and  sea-port  The  church,  wnich  is  spadous, 
is  of  different  periods ;  some  parts  are  veryandent  There  are 
chapels  belonging  to  the  IndependmitE  and  Weilajin  Methodists. 


The  town  consists  of  a  street  a  mile  in  length,  oontaining  many  good 
shops.  Swanage  is  much  resorted  to  during  the  summer  for  sea- 
bathing. Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  extensive  stone- 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  villages,  with  their  population 
in  1851,  and  a  few  other  particulars : — 

Affpvddle^  8  miles  KN.E.  from  Dorchester :  population  of  the 
parish,  488.  The  church,  which  is  a  venr  handsome  specimen  of  the 
decorated  style,  originally  belonged  to  Ceme  Abbey ;  in  the  interior 
is  some  fine  carving.  On  Bladoi  Heath,  in  this  parish,  are  several 
curious  excavations.  Beer  RegU,  10^  miles  E.N.R  from  Dorchester, 
population  1242,  is  a  decayed  market-town.  The  church  has  a  noble 
carved  oak  roof;  in  the  interior  are  remains  of  several  fine  altar- 
tombs.  The  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of 
worship,  and  there  is  a  Free  school.  A  fair  is  held  on  September  10th 
and  the  four  following  days.  Beer  Regis  now  forms  part  of  the  borough 
of  Wareham.  Brwtdway^  6  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Dorchester :  popula- 
tion of  the  parish,  610.  Beddes  the  church,  which  was  rebuUt  in 
1836,  there  are  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  and  a  National  schooL 
The  villsge  is  much  resorted  to  on  account  of  a  mineral  sulphureous 
spring,  Imown  as  Nottington  £ipa.  Broad  Windtor,  18  miles  N.R 
from  Dorchester:  population,  1661.  Besides  the  parish  church, 
which  is  ancient,  there  is  a  new  diurdi  at  Blackdown,  a  hamlet  of 
Broad  Windsor ;  there  are  also  a  Dissenting  chapel  and  a  Free  schooL 
Sailcloth  is  manufactured.  Buekland  Newton,  or  Bu<Mand  AbboM,  11 
miles  N.  from  Dorchester,  formerly  a  market-town,  now  an  extensive 
village :  population  of  the  parish,  990.  There  are  here  an  andent 
parish  church,  a  chapel  for  Dissenters,  and  a  Free  school.  Charmouth, 
21  miles  W.  from  Dorchester,  population  664,  a  villsge  situated  on 
the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  nver  Char,  is  much  resorted  to  diuiDg 
the  summer  for  sea-bathing.  It  has  a  modem  church,  an  Independent 
and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  and  National  and  British  schools. 
Wett  Chickirdlt  7  miles  S.S. W.  from  Dorchester :  population  of  the 
parish,  677.  The  church,  which  is  in  the  early  English  style,  originally 
belonged  to  Bindon  Abbey.  In  the  interior  is  a  Norman  font  At 
the  west  end  of  the  church  are  two  large  bells,  suspended  under  stone 
arches.  The  Independents  have  a  chapel  in  tixe  village.  There  is  a 
fishexy  here,  of  which  the  proceeds,  chiefly  mackerel,  are  forwarded 
to  London  and  elsewhere  by  railway  from  Dorchester.  Dawlith,  8 
miles  N.E.  from  Dorchester :  population,  442.  The  village,  which  lies 
in  a  hollow,  and  has  a  brook  running  throu^  it^  contains  a  very 
andent  and  interesting  church,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  and  a 
F^  schooL  An  extensive  business  was  formerly  carried  on  in  making 
wire  shirt-buttons.  Several  Roman  remains,  indnding  a  tesselated 
pavement,  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood.  Everthot,  18 
miles  N.N.W.  from  Dorchester,  population  606,  formerly  a  msrket- 
town ;  two  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  church  ia 
ancient  Near  the  south  side  of  the  church  is  St  John's  Spring, 
generally  called  the  source  of  the  river  Frome.  The  Free  Grammar 
school,  founded  in  1628,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about 
90L  a  year,  and  had  68  scholars  in  1861.  Oillingham,  26  miles  N.  by 
E.  from  Dorchester,  population  2806,  contains  a  spacious  and  hand- 
some church,  recently  rebuilt;  chapels  for  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  a  FVee  school,  a  National  school,  and  a 
Temperance  hall.  A  small  market  is  held  on  Friday,  a  fair  for  cattle 
on  Trinity  Monday,  and  a  pleasure  fair  on  September  12th.  The  town 
is  lighted  with  gas.  There  are  silk  manufactures,  flour-mills,  and  an 
extensive  brewery.  Ifampretton,  or  Ham  Chamberlapne,  24  miles 
E.N.E.  from  Dorohester :  population  of  the  entire  parish,  which  is 
partly  in  Hampshire,  1198.  The  church  is  very  ancient  There  are  a 
new  Independent  ohapel,  with  a  spira  and  clock,  a  Methodist  chapel, 
and  a  National  schooL  At  Stape  Hill  is  h  Roman  Catholic  nunnery. 
Lylehett  Matravera,  population  878,  about  10  miles  R  by  N.  from 
Dorohester,  has  a  flue  old  church,  in  whidi  are  some  good  monuments. 
In  the  village  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and 
a  National  school.  Lytcheit  Miruter,  an  adjoining  village,  population 
of  the  parish  878,  being  the  same  number  as  Lytchett  Matravers, 
possesses  a  parish  churoh,  erected  in  1834.  The  Baptists  and  Wes- 
leyan Methodists  have  places  of  worship ;  there  are  also  a  National 
school  and  some  parochial  charities.  Lytchett  Beacon  commands  an 
extendve  and  beautiful  view  of  the  coast  MarnhuU,  22  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Dorohester :  population,  1481.  The  church  is  a  spacious  edifice 
in  the  early  English  style.  Thero  aro  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapd,  a  Free  school,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  school. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  Nash  House,  a  fine  mandofi,  containing  some 
good  pictures.  Moicombe,  80  miles  N.N.E.  from  Dorohester :  popula- 
tion, 1686.  The  churoh  was  rebuilt  in  1846;  attached  to  it  is  a 
National  school  built  and  supported  by  the  Marquis  of  Westminster. 
The  Wedeyans  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels.  The  Marquis 
of  Westminster  has  a  fine  seat  here  called  Motoombs  Hall.  Netherbary 
is  dtuated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Brit^  between  Beaminster  and 
Bridport^  19  miles  W.N.W.  from  Dorohester :  population,  2066.  The 
church,  which  is  in  the  perpendicular  style,  has  been  partly  restored. 
There  are  a  Dissenting  chapel  and  a  Free  school.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  several  good  mandons.  Parketonef  82  miles  E.  from  Dor- 
chester, population  of  the  chapeliy  899,  a  village  in  a  picturesque 
situation  near  Poole  harbour.  Beddes  the  church,  which  was  built 
in  1888,  thero  is  an  Independent  ohapeL     The  neighbourhood  affords 
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some  fine  viewB^  uid  the  Tillage  ia  mueli  resoited  to  in  the  summer. 
PiddUtcwn,  6  milee  N.E.  firom  Dorchester,  population  1297,  a  small 
well-built  town  situated  on  the  river  Piddle.  The  diuroh  is  perpen- 
dioular,  and  contains  a  vwj  rich  Norman  font  and  seyeral  interesting 
tombs.  The  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of 
worship.  A  market  formerly  held  here  has  been  long  discontinued. 
Fairs  for  cattle  are  held  on  Easter  Tuesday  and  October  29th.  Radi- 
pole,  6  miles  S.  by  W.  firom  Dorchester,  population  609,  a  pleasant 
little  Tillage  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wey.  Besides  the  church,  which 
is  Tery  handsome,  there  are  chapels  belonging  to  the  Independents 
and  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  many  Tiilas  and 
genteel  residences,  and  the  place  is  much  resorted  to  by  summer 
Tiaiters.  Shapwiek,  17  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from  Dorchester :  population, 
444.  The  church  is  a  curious  old  building.  Shapwick  onoe  possessed 
a  market :  part  of  an  ancient  cross  is  still  left  A  priory  was  founded 
here  in  1414.  Some  remains  of  an  ancient  camp  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood.  l^pHubury,  16  miles  N.E.  from  Dorchester :  popu- 
lation, 660.  The  church  is  ancient^  and  has  an  embattled  tower. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
The  Roman  Catholics  haTe  a  church,  convent^  and  sobool  at  Middle- 
street,  a  hamlet  of  Spetisbury.  An  slien  priorr  formerly  existed  here. 
In  the  vicinity  are  some  remains  of  an  earthwork.  Sydling  St.  Niehoku, 
8  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Dorchester :  population,  670.  Besides  the 
church,  there  are  Independent  and  Methodist  chapels,  and  a  Fne  school 
A  singular  custom  lately  prevailed  here  of  the  farmers  meeting  cTery 
Sunday  after  serTice  under  an  old  elm,  known  as  the  Old  Cross  Tree, 
to  hear  the  complaints  of  their  &rm-labourers.  WinUrbaume  Si. 
Martin,  or  Martiiutown,  2^  miles  W.S.W.  from  .Dorchester :  popula- 
tion, 484.  The  church  is  ancient,  but  of  different  datesi  The  Tillage 
stands  in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  district,  and  has  a  considerable 
trade.  Winterboume  formerly  had  a  market;  a  fair  which  is  well 
supplied  with  cattle,  is  held  on  St.  Martin's  day.  Maiden  Castle^  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  camp,  is  situated  in  this  parish.  There  are  scTe- 
ral  other  Tillages  and  parities  in  Dorsetshire  which  are  named  Winter- 
bourne.  WUeHampton,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riTer  Allen, 
22  miles  N.EL  from  Dorchester,  population  604,  was  formerly  a 
market>town.  The  church  Is  a  large  and  handsome  specimen  of  the 
decorated  style.  There  are  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  an  Infant  and  a  Charity 
school,  and  four  almshouses.  A  paper>mill  glTcs  employment  to  some 
of  the  inhabitants.  Wyke  Begis,  9  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Dorchester, 
population  1898,  a  small  TiUage  on  the  aespooast  The  houses  are 
good,,  and  the  church  is  a  very  fine  Norman  edifice,  with  a  square 
embattled  tower,  which  serres  as  a  landmark  for  Tcssels  in  the  cbumel. 
In  the  interior  are  some  good  monuments  and  rich  stained  glass  win- 
dows. Wyke  Regis  church  is  the  mother^shurch  of  Weymouth* 
There  is  a  Free  sohooL  From  the  heights  in  the  Tioinitysome  exten- 
sive prospects  are  obtained.  Tetmintter,  16  miles  N.N. W.  from  Dor- 
chester, population  666,  formerly  a  market-town.  Two  fain  are  held 
here  annually. 

JHviiiont  for  Sedetiattieal  and  Legol  Purpoaa. — ^In  the  earlier 
|)eriod  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  England,  Dorsetshire  was 
mduded  in  the  bishopric  of  Dordiester  in  Oxforddiire^  a  see  founded 
by  Birinus,  first  bishop  of  the  West  Saxons,  about  626,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Winchester.  In  the  year  706,  when  Ina,  king  of  Wenex, 
divided  his  kingdom  into  dioceses,  Dorsetshire  was  comprehended  in 
that  of  Sherborne,  from  which  place  the  see  was  removed  about  the 
middle  of  the  11th  century  to  Sarum.  Upon  the  erection  of  the  see 
of  Bristol  in  1642  Dorsetshire  was  transferred  to  the  new  diocese,  of 
which  it  constituted  the  chief  part>  and  it  continued  to  be  so  until 
transferred  back  by  the  late  act  to  the  diocese  of  Salisbury. 
According  to  the  'Census  of  Religious  Worship*  taken  in  1861  it 
appears  that  there  were  then  in  Uie  county  663  places  of  worship, 
namely,  804  of  the  Church  of  England;  147  of  four  sections  of 
Methodists;  69  of  Independents;  16  of  Baptists;  and  28  of  minor 
bodies.  The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  121,206.  By  the 
Poor-Law  Commissioners  the  county  is  divided  into  12  unions : — 
Beaminster,  Blandford,  Bridport,  Ceme,  Dorchester,  Poole,  Shaftes^ 
bury,  Sherboume,  Sturminster,  Wareham  and  Purbeck,  Weymouth, 
and  Wimboume  and  Cranboume.  These  Unions  include  282  parishes 
and  towndiips,  witii  an  area  of  696,418  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1861  of  178,332 ;  but  the  boundaries  of  the  Unions  are  not  strictly 
co-extensive  with  those  of  the  county.  This  county  is  included  in 
the  western  circuit.  The  assizes  were  anciently  held  at  Sherboume ; 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  at  Shaftesbury ;  but  generally,  especially 
in  latter  times,  at  Dorchester,  where  they  may  be  considered  as  now 
fixed.  The  shire-hall  and  county  jail  are  at  Dorchester.  The  quarter- 
sessions  are  also  hdd  at  Dorchester ;  and  county  courts  are  held  at 
Blandford,  Bridporty  Dorchester,  Poole,  Wareham,  and  Weymouth. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  20  members  were  returned 
to  the  House  of  Commons  from  Dorsetshire.  The  county  now  returns 
14  members,  namely,  8  for  the  county ;  2  each  for  the  boroughs  of 
Bridport,  Dorchester,  Poole,  and  Weymouth  united  with  Melcombe 
R^glia;  and  one  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Shaftesbury,  Lyme 
Regis,  and  Wareham.  Corfe  Castle  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform 
Act,  and  included  in  the  neighbouring  parliamentary  borough  of 
Wareham. 

HUtory  and  ArUiquUie$. — This  county  was  in  the  earliest  period 
noticed  by  history  inhabited  by  a  people  whom  Ptolemsus  calls 
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Durotriges,  a  name  which  Mr.  Hatchins  (after  Camden)  derives  from 
the  British  words  dwr,  water,  and  trig,  an  inhabitant^  and  interprets 
to  mean  'dwellers  by  the  water  side.'  According  to  Asser  Menevensis 
the  Britons  called  this  people  DwrGwyr;  the  Saxons  called  them 
Dorsettan,  whenoe  the  modern  name  of  the  county.  The  Durotriges 
appear  to  have  been  of  Belgic  race.  Upon  the  conquest  of  South 
Britain  by  the  Romans  Dorsetshire  was  included  in  Britannia  Prima. 

Of  this  early  period  of  our  histoiy  there  are  several  remains  in 
various  camps  and  earth-works^  stone-circles,  cromlechs,  and  barrows. 
[CiiiNB  AbbaBo]  In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  oounty,  and  the 
adjacent  part  of  Wiltshire,  are  several  embankments  wiUk  ditches; 
they  all  run  in  a  winding  and  irregular  manner  mostly  from  south-east 
to  north-west^  having  the  ditch  on  the  north-east  side.  At  Sutton 
Walrond  are  two  hiUs  which  appear  to  have  been  Celtic  earth-works. 

There  are  several  Roman  camps  in  the  county.  Mr.  Hutchins 
enumerates  25 ;  and  the  walls  and  amphitheatre  of  Dorchester,  and 
the  coins  and  pavements  found  there,  are  monuments  of  the  same 
victorious  people.  There  were  at  least  two  Roman  stations  in  the 
county,  namely,  Dumovaria  ('  Itin.'  Antoninus),  or  Duni am  (Ptole- 
mssus),  Dorchester;  and  Vindodadia,  or  Vindogladia,  Vindelia  in. 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  which  some  are  disposed  to  fix  at  Wimboume, 
others  more  probably  at  Qusssge,  between  Blandford  Forum  and 
Crsnboume.  To  these  Dr.  Stukeley  would  add  a  third,  Ibemium 
(mentioned  by  the  anonymous  Ravennas),  wbioh  he  fixes  at  Bere 


The  Ikenield  or  Icknield  way  enters  the  county  at  its  western 
extremity,  coming  from  Hembury  Fort  [DiTomHiRB],  and  runs  east 
by  south  to  Dorchester,  near  which  it  is  very  perfect^  high  and  broad, 
and  paved  with  flint  and  stone;  from  DoroheRter  it  runs  by  Sheep-, 
wick  and  Sturminster  Marshall,  and  the  Gusaages  into  Wiltshire.  The 
remains  of  a  Roman  road  may  be  traced  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
Frome,  leading  from  Dorchester  in  a  north-west  direction  as  far  as 
Bradford  Peverel  and  Stratton,soon  after  which  it  disappears ;  another 
road  may  be  traced  from  Dorchester  on  the  other  bank  of  Frome, ' 
parallel  to  the  former  road,  and  uniting  with  it  at  Stratton;  and  there 
are  traces  of  several  others. 

When  the  Saxons  established  their  octarchy  Dorsetshire  was  included , 
in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex ;  and  even  after  the  West  Saxon  princes 
acquired  the  sovereignty  of  England  they  resided  occaaionally  in  this 
county.    Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert^  the  elder  brothers  of  Alfred  the . 
Grsat,  were  buried  at  Sherboume;  and  Ethelred  I.,  another  brother 
of  the  same  prince,  at  Wimboume. 

In  the  iuTasions  of  the  Danes  this  county  suffered  scTerely.    In  876 . 
they  made  themselTes  masters  of  Wareham,  where  they  were  besieged 
by  Alfred,  who  obliged  them  to  quit  that  place  the  next  year,  when . 
120  of  their  Teasels  were  wrecked  at  Swanage.    In  1002  Sweyn,  king , 
of  Denmark,  in  his  iuTasion  of  England,  destroyed  Dorchester,  Sher- 
boume, and  Shaston  or  Shaftesbury. 

Throughout  the  middle  ages  few  CTents  of  historical  interest  con- 
nected with  the  county  occur.    The  contest  of  the  Roees  little  affected 
this  part  of  the  kingdom.    The  towns  on  the  coast  were  fiouri^iing^ 
as  appears  from  the  following  list  of  the  Tcssels  which  they  furnished  . 
to  the  fleet  of  Edward  IjL  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  1347  :— Weymouth, ' 
20  ships  and  264  mariners,  or,  according  to  Haokluyt,  16  shipe  and 
268  mariners;  Lyme,  4  ships,  62  mariners;  Poole,  4  ships,  94  marinen; 
Wareham,  8  ships,  69  mannenL    Weymouth  furnished  only  2  Tessela 
less  than  Bristol  and  only  6  less  than  London ;  ther  were  howcTer , 
more  weakly  manned  and  probably  smaller.    To  the  fleet  of  the  lord 
high  admiral  (Howard  of  Effingham),  at  the  time  of  the  a^nnada,  1688,  [ 
this  countv  furnished  8  vessels  (8  of  tbem  volunteers)  and  840  men. . 
The  secoSkd  engagement  of  the  English  fleet  with  the  armada  was  off, 
Portland  BiU. 

In  the  dvil  war  of  Charles  L  the  gentry  were  moetly  for  the  king ; 
but  the  people  of  the  towns,  where  the  clothing  trade  was  then  carried 
on,  and  of  the  ports,  were  for  the  parliament.    In  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  Sir  Walter  Earle  and  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  partisans  of  the 
parliament,  possessed  themselTes  of  Dorchester,  Weymouth,  Portland, 
Lyme,  Warenam,  and  Poole,  while  Sherboume  Castle,  Chideock  Castle, . 
and  Corfe  Castle  were  garrisoned  by  the  king.    Corfo  Castle  held  out . 
for  the  king  till  1646-6.    The  year  1646  was  distinguiBhed  by  the. 
rising  of  the  dub-men  in  the  coimties  of  Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Somerset ; 
their  object  was  to  defend  this  part  of  the  county  from  the  outn^^ . 
of  both  parties.    Their  assembling  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  parlia- 
mentarians, whose  superiority  was  now  established.  Cromwell  defeated 
a  considerable  body  of  them  at  Hamilton  Hill,  and  other  bodies  were 
persuaded  to  disperse. 

In  1861  the  county  had  10  saTings  banks — at  Blandford  Fonuo, 
Bridport,  Dorohester,  Lyme  Regis,  Poole,  Shaftesbury,  Sherboume^ 
Waiehazn,  Weymouth,  and  Wimboume.  The  amount  due  to  depo- 
sitors on  the  20th  of  NoTember,  1861,  was  482,946Z.  IIjl 

DORT,  {Dordreehi,  formerly  Thuredrecht),  a  city  of  South  Holland,  b 
situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Maas,  11  miles  S.E.  firom  Rotterdam, 
in  61**  49'  N.  lat,  4'  42'  E.  long.,  and  has  about  21,000  inhabitonts. 
The  island  on  which  it  stands  was  separated  from  the  opposite  shore 
in  NoTember,  1421,  by  an  irruption  of  the  waters.  By  this  irruption 
the  dykes  were  broken  down,  more  than  70  Tillages  were  destroyed, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  in^bitants  drowned.  Dort  is  one  uf  the 
I  most  ancient  cities  in  Holland,  and  was  formeriy  the  capital  of  the 
1  8  s 
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prcnrinoe,  and  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Holland.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  Dutch  Prorinees  waa  first  declared  at  Dort  in 
1572;  and  here  in  1618  and  1619  sat  the  Synod  of  Dort  which 
condemned  the  doctrines  of  Arminius.  The  old  gothio  structure  in 
which  the  synod  was  held  is  now  a  puhlic-house.  The  situation  of 
Dort  is  naturally  so  strongs  that  although  frequently  invested  it  has 
always  made  successful  resistanee  to  the  besiegers.  It  has  a  safe  and 
good  harbour,  and  is  well  situated  for  trade,  hating  two  canals,  by 
means  of  which  gcods  can  be  conveyed  to  Warehouses  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  £!ast  Indiamen  heavily  laden  can  come  up  to  the  quays. 
The  dhief  indtistrial  establishments  are  shipbuilding  docks,  saw-mills, 
sQgar-reflncries,  tobacco  factories,  salt-refineries,  white-lend  works, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  nuiflerous  linen  bleaching-grounds.  There 
is  iL  large  trade  also  in  com,  flax,  train-oil,  salt-fish,  and  wood ;  large 
rafts  of  timber  are  brought  down  the  Rhine  from  Qerttan  fox^sto  to 
this  place,  and  bik^ken  tip  for  sale.  The  brothers  De  Witt  were 
natives  of  the  town.  The  town-hall  is  a  handsome  building,  and  the 
principal  church  is  a  gothio  structure  300  feet  long  and  125  feet  wide, 
with  lofty  towers  lind  chimes.  The  electroielegraphlc  wires  laid  down 
along  the  projected  line  of  railway  between  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam 
pass  through  Dordrecht. 

DORTMUND.    [Arusbibo,  vol.  L  eoL  581.] 

D0TI8,  a  town  in  the  north-west  of  Hungary,  is  situated  about  18 
miles  aE.  from  Oomom,  in  47*  88'  K.  htt.,  18**  20'  E.  long.,  and  has 
about  5000  inhabitants.  Between  the  town  and  its  suburb  (called 
Tovaros,  '  Lak<»  ToWn,'  from  its  situation  <rtx  a  small  lake),  are  the 
minil  of  an  aooient  castle,  which  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Mathias 
Corvinu^,  king  of  Hudgary.  Among  the  buildings  of  note  are  three 
ehurcbea,  one  of  which  is  very  old,  a  Capuchin  and  a  Piarist  monastei-y 
(the  latter  having  a  grammarschool),  a  bead-district  school,  a  military 
hospital,  and  a  bath-house.  The  inhabitants  have  several  flour-  and 
saw-mills,  and  manufactute  coarse  woollen  eloths,  eartheaware  and 
pottery,  beet,  &a  The  Estefhasy  family  have  a  splendid  castle  here, 
with  grounds  laid  out  iii  the  English  style.  There  are  vineyards, 
lai^  shAep-gronndU,  and  extensive  forests,  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Dotis  and  much  of  the  surrounding  land  are  the  property  of  the 
ttrterhasy  faihily. 

DOUAI,  or  DOUAT,  a  large,  ancienti  and  important  town  on  the 


wliich  joins  these  two  cities,  and  has  18,018  inhabitants  including  only 
the  commun«.  It  is  surrounded  by  ancient  walls,  flanked  with  towelv 
aUd  laid  out  in  agreeable  promenades.  The  town  is  further  defended 
by  a  fort  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scarpe.  The  streets  are  well  laid 
otil  The  town-hidl,  the  church  of  BtwPierre,  the  cannon-foundry, 
and  thi»  arsenal,  are  the  principal  buildings.  Tho  inhabitanta  ard 
engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  linen,  lace,  thread,  gattse,  cottoli,  Soap, 
glass^  leather,  beer,  gin,  potteiy,  paper,  oil,  chemical  ptoducta,  and 
iMned  sugar.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  also  in  com,  wine, 
brandy,  chicory,  wool,  hops,  flax,  woollen  cloth,  and  cattle.  Douai 
is  the  ieat  of  a  University  Academy,  and  of  a  High  Coutt  of  Justice, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  departments  of  Nord  and  Pas-do- 
Oalais ;  it  has  also  a  college  fDr  English  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
founded  by  Cardinal  Allen,  an  Englishman ;  a  royal  College ;  a  school 
ofartille^;  a  school  of  drawing  and  music ;  a  public  llbno^,  which 
contains  27,000  volumes ;  a  museum  of  natural  history ;  a  botanic 
garden;  and  a  collection  of  paintings  and  antiquities;  several  hospitals; 
and  a  theatre.  A  tribunal  of  first  instance  is  held  here.  Exhibitions 
of  the  industrial  products  take  place  every  two  veara.  The  cojnmerce 
ci  the  town  Is  more  active  than  formerly,  iti  consequence  of  its 
connection  by  railroads  with  the  chief  towns  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Douai  has  also  extensive  communication  by  meahs  of  the  B^rpe, 
which  fkllfi  into  the  Schelde,  and  by  numerous  canals  that  connect 
ii  with  the  principal  trading  towns  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

Douai  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity :  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  became. uuder  the  counts  of  Flandein  a  place  of  consi- 
derable importance.  Philip  the  Fair  took  the  town  from  the  count 
of  Flanders,  a.d.  1207,  but  it  was  restored  to  the  counts  in  1868  by 
Charles  V.  of  France.  With  the  rest  of  Flandera  it  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Spain;  and  iu  1552  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  founded  a  university  here.  In  1667  Louis  XIV.  took 
possession  of  Douai:  it  was  taken  in  1710  by  the  allies  under  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene,  but  the  French  Ivtook  it  after  the  English 
Withdivw  fh>m  the  coalition  against  France.  Much  ^odt  is  grown,  and 
ooal  is  dug,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

DOUfiS,  a  department  in  the  east  of  France,  takei  itii  natne  from 
the  river  Doubs,  which  has  its  source  and  a  considerable  part  of  its 
ooursa  within  its  boundariea  It  lies  between  46*  86'  and  47*  81' 
N.  lat,  5*  39'  and  6*  58'  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  N.W.  and  N.  by 
the  departments  of  Haute  Sa5ne  and  Haut-Rhin;  B.  by  Switzerland^ 
and  S.W.  and  S.  by  the  department  of  Jura.  This  department  is 
irregularly  shaped;  Ha  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is 
66  milrrs,  from  east  to  west  60  miles :  the  area  according  to  the  latest 
cadalitral  returns  of  the  French  government  is  2019  square  miles,  and 
the  population  according  to  the  census  of  1851  was  296,679,  which 
gives  146-94  to  the  square  mile,  being  27*77  below  the  average  per 
iquare  mile  for  the  Whole  of  Fhuioe.    The  population  however  ia 


very  unequally  distributud  :  in  the  plains  it  Is  flur  above  the  avei^ige, 
but  very  thin  indeed  in  the  mountainous  parte.  The  department  is 
formed  out  of  a  portion  of  the  old  province  of  Franche-Comtd 

The  department  presents  high  mountains,  foreste,  narrow  valleys, 
heaths,  rocks,  and  marshes.  It  is  crossed  from  north-east  to  south- 
west  by  four  parallel  chains  of  the  Jura  Mountains ;  iti  the  highest  of 
these,  which  runs  along  the  Swiss  frontier,  are  the  summits  Mont-d'Or 
and  Mont-Suohet,  respectively  4920  and  5248  feet  high;  the  other 
chains  become  successively  lower,  so  that  the  highest  point  in  the 
western  chain,  Roche-d*Or,  is  onlv  2860  feet  in  height  The  two 
more  easterh  chains  have  their  sides  clothed  with  pioe  forests,  the 
perpetual  verdure  of  which  forms  a  strong  Oontrast  with  the  snows 
that  cover  the  mountain  tops  during  six  months  of  the  year^  or  in 
the  absence  of  snow,  with  the  bare  rocky  crags  which  occupy  the 
crests  of  these  chains:  on  their  southern  slopes  there  is  good  pasturage 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  to  which  numerous  herds  of  cattle 
are  driven;  and  here  in  the  'chalets'  or  shepherds'  huts  (the  only 
habitation  met  with  in  these  regions)  a  grsat  quantity  of  etcellent 
butter  and  cheese  is  made.  Even  in  the  valleys  of  this  rsgion  little 
attention  Is  paid  to  Uie  cultivation  of  the  soil,  In  consequence  of  the 
length  of  the  winter,  the  depth  of  the  snow,  and*  the  short  oontinu- 
anoe  of  the  fine  season^  The  only  crop  is  oats,  of  which  a  good  deal 
is  gh)wn,  but  even  this  crop  is  sometimes  lost  under  the  early  snow. 
The  other  two  chains,  though  they  present  many  bare  rooky  heights, 
have  a  milder  dimate,  forests  of  oak  (queroui  robitr)  and  beech 
instead  of  pine,  and  a  more  fertile  soil  iu  the  valleys,  which  yield 
wheat,  but  in  no  great  quantity ;  the  vine  is  oultivated  on  sheltered 
spots  facing  the  south.  The  west  of  the  department^  between  the 
Douba  and  the  Oignon,  is  comparatively  level,  very  fertile,  and  much 
more  densely  peopled  than  the  highlands ;  here  the  hills  are  covered 
with  vineyards,  and  the  plains  abundantly  protluoe  wheat,  maize, 
hemp,  flat,  fruits,  and  other  crops.  The  viJleys  which  separate  the 
mountain  chains  are  longitudinal,  that  is,  they  run  iu  the  dirsotion  of 
those  chains ;  thev  vary  greatly  in  width,  in  some  places  opening  out 
into  tolerably  tvide  basins,  but  frequently  contracting  into  deep 
narrow  gorges.  The  dimate  is  cold  but  healthy  in  the  mountainous 
distriets,  where  the  snow  lies  commonly  from  October  till  April }  in 
the  western  plains  the  temperature  is  more  genial ;  weat  and  north- 
west winds  are  frequent^  and  bring  turn ;  the  sonth«west  wind  is 
ordinarily  Violent  and  dry. 

The  production  of  bread-stufib  is  not  snfflcient  for  the  consumption ; 
of  wine  the  annual  produce  is  only  8,764,000  gallons;  walnuts, 
cherries,  sad  other  fnsit-treea  are  estenaively  cultivated.  Homed 
cattle,-  resembling  the  SwIm  breed,  and  horses^  are  reared  in  great 
numbers.  The  riven  oontain  trout,  pereh,  tench,  eel.  Carp,  pike,  crab, 
ftc  A  silver  mine  was  formerly  worked  en  the  flanks  of  the  Mont- 
d'Or.  Iron  and  coal  mines  sre  worked ;  shell-niarble^  gypsum,  and 
boilding-stone  are  quarried }  lignite^  marl,  fuller^s  and  potter's  clay 
are  found ;  and  peat  for  fuel  is  dug  in  many  places.  The  mountain 
pastures  abound  with  medieinal  add  aromatio  plants,  and  of  these  lai^ 
quantities  are  gathered. 

In  the  mountainous  districts  the  rearirig  of  cattle  and  the  making 
of  oheeee  and  butter,  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  population ;  the 
annual  value  of  the  cheese  made  in  the  department  is  estimated  at 
1,650,000  francs,  of  the  butter  at  £60,000  francs.  The  cheese  is  of  good 
quality,  and  rssembles  Gruy^re.  Of  manufacturing  industry,  properly 
so  called,  the  products  furnished  by  the  department  are— ^watch  and 
clock  movements,  cutton  and  woollen  cloths,  cotton  yarn,  hosiery, 
paper,  glassy  glue,  leather,  beel*)  hammered  iron,  steel,  iron-wire,  files, 
scythes,  and  other  agricultural  implements.  A  good  deal  of  kirsch- 
wasser  and  extract  of  wormwood  is  made.  The  commerce,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  is  earried  on  with  Switserland,  consists  in  the 
articles  named,  and  in  hides,  cattle^  timber,  deals,  oak  staves,  tin  and 
iron-ware,  &c  There  aM  439  com  and  other  mills  in  the  depart- 
ment, most  of  which  are  worked  by  water  power ;  85  iron-fbundries 
and  smelting  furnaces,  and  156  factories  of  different  kinds.  Fairs  to 
the  number  of  270  are  held  yeariy.  Roadway  accommodation  to  the 
extent  of  810  miles  is  afforded  by  5  royal  and  31  departmental  roada. 
The  department  has  as  yet  no  railroads,  but  the  deetro-telegraphio 
wires  connecting  Paris  with  Lausanne  and  the  chief  towns  of 
Switzerland,  are  laid  down  through  Besangon  and  Portarlier. 

The  department  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Jh^tAt,  which 
traverses  it  twice  throughout  its  entire  length.  This  river  rises  at 
the  foot  of  Mont  Rizon,  in  the  south-east  of  the  department,  and 
mns  in  a  north-east  direction  for  about  70  miles.  For  10  miles  of 
this  distance  below  Chauz-de-Fonds  the  river  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  France ;  then  entering  the  Swiss  canton  of  Neufch&tel 
it  runs  about  8  miles  to  the  east  of  north-east  sti-iking  against  Mont- 
Terrible,  the  highest  part  of  the  chain  Uiat  connects  the  Vo«gee 
and  the  Jura  Mountains,  it  glances  off  to  westwards  for  about 
16  miles  as  far  as  St-Hippolyte,  where  it  receives  the  Dessoubre  on 
the  left  bank,  and  takes  a  northern  direction  to  within  i  miles  of 
Montbelliard.  From  this  point  the  river  making  a  rapid  semicircular 
sweep,  first  to  the  east  and  then  to  the  north-west,  finally  flow« 
south-west,  passing  Clerval,  Baumeles-Dames,  and  Besan^on;  a  few 
miles  below  this  last  town  it  enters  the  department  of  Jura,  where 
it  receives  the  Loue  on  its  left  bank,  and  taking  a  more  southerly 
cotine,  xeaohee  the  department  of  Sa^ne-et-Loire,  in  which  it  jeiii« 
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the  Sadno  on  its  left  bftok  at  Verdun,  after  a  eoarsa  of  Sll  miles, 
and  a  deeoent  of  8605  feet  In  its  upper  oourte  the  Doubs  flowa 
between  pine-clad  mountains  orer  a  limestone  bed,  in  the  oavities  of 
which  the  clear  rapid  stream  sometimes  disappears  altogether.  On 
approaching  the  Swiss  frontier  in  the  lower  part  of  the  canton  of 
Morteaii,  the  rirer,  increased  bj  numerous  streams,  forms  a  ftne  broad 
sheet  of  water,  pent  in  at  its  northern  axtrsmity  by .  the  mutual 
approach  of  wild  rocky  precipices  on  each  side,  which  leave  a 
passage  only  27  feet  in  width ;  through  this  gorge  the  rirer  dashes 
perpendicnlarly  down  a  space  of  8T  feet,  and  forms  a  magnificent 
cataract,  the  snowy  foam  and  thundering  roar  of  which  strikingly 
contrast  with  the  gloom  and  silenoe  of  the  frowning  rocks  and  dark 
forests  aboTa.  This  cataract  called  Le  Baut*du*Doubs,  or  *  the  Doubs' 
Leap/  is  the  finest  in  this  part  of  France.  A  great  deal  of  timber  is 
floatcNl  down  the  river.  The  navigable  reaohesof  its  south-western  course 
form  part  of  the  oanfd  from  the  Kh6ne  to  the  Rhiue,  which,  leaving  the 
Safine  near  St-Jean-de-Losoe  and  running  along  the  western  valley  of 
the  Doube,  joins  the  Rhine  near  Mulhausen.  The  only  other  river 
worth  notice  is  the  Ofgnonf  which  rising  in  UautC'Sadne,  and  flowing 
due  south  to  near  VUlers-Sexel,  then  turns  south^wert,  separating 
the  department  of  HauteSa6ne  Arom  those  of  Doubs  and  Jura,  and 
enters  the  Safine  just  within  the  department  of  CdtCKi'Or  after  a 
course  of  68  miles. 

The  surfaoe  of  the  department  oontaina  1,202,161  aorss.  About 
478,900  are  more  or  less  capable  of  cultivation,  801,000  are  under 
woods  and  forests,  176,000  are  mountain  pasture,  and  264,000  are 
irreclaimable  heaths  and  marsbea.  The  whole  department  is  divided 
into  four  arrondissements,  which,  with  their  subdivisions  and  popu- 
Ihtion,  are  as  follows : — 


ArroniiisMinsnte. 

Cantons. 

Gommancs. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Bmanfon           •        . 
|.  Pontarlicr     •         .     • 
8.  Biiuine      .        , 
4.  Montbelllard          .     . 

8 

1 
1 

809 

80 

189 

163 

110,826 
52.195 
68.854 
65,804 

Total     .        .     . 

27 

649 

296,679 

1.  In  the  first  arrondiasement  the  chief  town  is  Be$anfon  [Biaiif^if]. 
OraoiM,  the  only  other  town  worth  notice,  is  prettily  situated  on  the 
Loue,  which  is  crossed  bv  two  stone  bridges,  at  a  distance  of  10  miles 
S.E.  from  Besao^n,  and  has  a  population  of  about  8000,  including 
the  eommuna.  It  is  a  well-built  town.  The  most  remariiable  struo- 
turee  are  the  church  of  8t-Lanront  and  the  town-house,  in  connection 
with  whioh  are  the  market-hall  and  prison.  On  an  elevated  platform 
oommanded  by  high  hills,  and  just  outaide  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of 
a  strong  castle,  one  of  the  resirleooes  of  the  old  dukes  of  Bour- 
gegna.  The  town  has  an  eoclesiastioal  collegr,  a  laige  trade  in  cheese, 
and  manufactures  of  paper,  leather,  and  kirschwasssr,  which  is  distilled 
l!h>m  the  cherries  abundantly  grown  in  the  neighbourhood. 

2.  In  the  seeond  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  PcmtarUer,  whieh 
stands  in  a  valley  between  the  Jura  Mountains,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Drageon  with  the  Doubs,  85  miles  aE.  from  Besaooon,  hi  46°  54'  9" 
N.  lat,  6**  21'  87'  £.  long.,  and  has  4986  inhabitants.  It  is  well  built, 
with  neat  houses  arranged  in  wide  straight  streets;  the  principal 
buildings  are  the  cavalry  barracks,  the  eollege,  the  markethouse,  and 
the  town-hall.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance, 
and  has  a  public  library,  a  communal  eollege,  large  iron-foundries  and 
smelting  furnaoes,  hydraulic  saw-mills,  a  copper>foundry,  a  brewery, 
and  several  tanyards.  Basides  the  products  intimated,  cheese,  cattle, 
horses,  watches,  extract  of  wormwood,  paper,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments enter  into  the  commerce  of  the  town.  Mont»BenoU,  a  small 
place  9  miles  flrom  Pontarlier,  deserves  mention  only  on  aocount  of 
the  large  buildings  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  from  which  it  takes  Its 
name,  and  which  are  classed  among  the  historical  monuments  of 
Franesw  The  abbey  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century 
to  the  first  Frauch  revolution,  when  it  was  suppressed.  Morttait,  a 
small  place  of  grsat  manufacturing  industry,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Upper  Doube ;  aod  Mouths,  near  its  source,  the  inhabitaots  of  which 
are  engaged  in  felling  timber  and  in  rearing  cattle  and  horses,  ars  the 
only  other  places  worth  notioa 

8.  In  the  third  arrondinement  the  chief  town  is  BammB,  or  ^lune- 
UB-Dames,  which  stands  in  47*  22'  9*  N.  lat,  6'*  21'  48"  E.  long.,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Doubs,  and  on  the  Canal  du-Rh6ne«u-&hin,  at 
the  extremity  of  a  fine  plain  indcaed  by  vine-olsd  hills.  It  is  a  neat 
little  town,  and  contiUnB  a  fine  church,  an  hospital,  a  oollege,  a  small 
public  library,  and  a  tribunal  of  first  instance.  The  population  is 
2544  ;  who  manufacture  iron,  glass,  paper,  leather,  ko.  From  the  6th 
oentuiry  to  1789  fiaume  was  celebrated  for  its  Benedictine  nunnery, 
the  inmates  of  which  had  to  give  proof  of  noble  desoent,  and  wero  not 
cloistered.  Clerval,  higher  up  the  Doubs ;  ItU-mtr^DoutUf  still  mora 
to  the  northward ;  Boygemomi,  near  whieh  there  aro  extensive  stelac- 
titio  oaverne ;  and  VeroU,  13  milaB  £.  of  Baume,  are  email  places^ 
Irhich  give  name  to  some  of  the  other  oanton%  and  have  about  1500 
inhabitaots  saoh. 

4.  In  the  fourth  axrondissement  tha  chief  town  MotUbelliard,  or 
Monibiliardf  stands  in  the  northern  angle  of  the  department,  in  a 
TiUey  batWMD  th«  Vo^fes  lad  the  Jura  Mountains,  48  miles  N.£. 


fh)m  Besan^n,  in  47*  80'  86"  N.  lat,  6*  48'  19*  K  long.,  and  has  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  5605  inhabitaut<s  including 
the  commune.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alan  and  the 
Luaine,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  point  whera  their  united 
waters  enter  the  Doubs.  The  town  is  well  built  and  ornamented 
with  several  fountains :  the  most  ramarkable  buildings  are— an  old 
oastle  flanked  l^  strong  towers  (whidi  now  ssrvss  for  a  prison),  the 
church  of  St-Martin,  the  town-house,  the  market-house,  and  the 
hospital.  Watch  and  clock  movements,  hosiery,  files,  eotton-yam, 
leather,  scythss,  and  other  agricqltural  implemente  are  manufaoturad ; 
thero  is  also  a  brisk  trade  in  com,  colonial  produce^  oheess^  hnett, 
deals,  oak  planks  pjid  staves,  timber,  ftci  Montbsllianl  was  formerly 
a  place  of  great  strongth.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  county  which,  after 
having  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogne,  was  iualuded  with 
the  latter  in  the  estates  of  the  Emperor  Conrad  IL,  but  was  soon  after 
governed  again  by  its  own  counts.  In  1895  the  county  came  by 
marriage  to  the  Wtirtembeig  family.  The  town  was  taken  by  a  sur- 
prise by  the  French  under  Marshal  ds  Luxemboui^  in  1 647 ;  LouLs  XI V. 
took  it  in  1674,  and  demolished  the  ramparts.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
dukes  of  Wiirtembmig  resided  in  Montbelliard  from  1728  till  the 
outbreak  of  the  first  French  revolution.  Franeh  troope  oeeupied  the 
town  in  1798,  and  it  was  osded  with  its  territory  to  France  by  Wttr^ 
temberg  in  1796.  There  is  an  Anabaptist  chapel  at  MontbelliaitL 
Audineourtf  84  milee  from  Montbelliaitl,  is  a  small  plaoe  of  about  2000 
inhabitants,  but  it  has  one  of  the  finest  eetablishments  in  France  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  yielding  annually  500  tone  of  pig,  2000  tons 
of  hammered,  and  500  tone  of  sheet  iron,  beeides  20,000  oases  of  tinned 
platea.  Thero  is  a  Calvinistic  churoh  in  Audinoourt  Tlie  places 
that  give  name  to  the  other  cantons  are  mero  hamlets. 

The  department^  together  with  that  of  Haute*8aAne,  forms  the 
aroh-diooese  of  Bessncon;  it  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  High 
Oourt  of  Besan9on,  and  belongs  to  the  7th  Military  Diviaion,  of  which 
Besan9on  is  hsad-quarters.  Thsro  is  a  university  academy,  an  endowed 
college,  and  a  consiitorlal  churoh  at  Bessngon. 

{Dietionnmir§  de  la  FrmmcM;  Balbi,  QioffrapkU;  .Ammuairt  p9mr 
VAn  185&) 

DOUGLAS,  the  capital  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  market^wn,  sea- 
port, and  watoring-place,  is  situated  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the 
island,  in  54*  10'  N.  lat,  4*  27'  W.  long.,  distant  75  miles  N.W.  f^m 
Liverpool,  and  281  miles  N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the 
town  of  Douglas  in  1861  was  9880.  The  town  is  chiefly  in  the  parish 
of  Onchan,  or  Conchan :  a  small  portion  is  in  the  parish  of  Braddaily 
or  Kiric  Braddan.  The  lit ings  of  both  parishes  ars  vicarages  io  the 
archdeaooniy  and  diocese  of  Hodor  and  Man. 

The  name  of  the  town  was  formerly  written  Dufglass,  whieh  is  sup- 
posed bv  some  to  have  been  derived  from  the  two  rivers  Doo  and 
Glass,  wnich  run  dose  to  the  town.  The  view  whieh  is  obtained  on 
approaching  the  bay  is  extremely  interesting  and  beautiful  The  bay 
is  about  thrse  miles  in  extent,  reaching  tcom  Clayhead  to  Douglas 
Promontory,  in  the  form  of  a -crescent,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds 
except  the  south-east  Much  improvement  has  taken  place  in  Douglas 
of  late  years,  especially  sinoe  the  establishment,  in  1880,  of  recrular 
communication  by  steam-vessels  between  Liverpool  and  the  Isle  of 
Men.  The  steamen  ply  daily  in  eommer  and  twice  a  week  during 
the  winter.  Steamers  also  ply  occasionally  to  Fleetwood  end  Dublin. 
Douglas  has  become  a  favourite  residence  and  watering-place.  The 
new  town  has  a  well-arranged  squaro  and  several  handsome  terrsces, 
and  is  being  extended  northwards.  The  margin  of  the  bay  is  studded 
wiUi  numerous  fine  marine  villas.  Castle  Mona,  erected  by  the  Duke 
of  Athol,  and  formerly  one  of  his  seats,  but  now  used  as  an  hotel,  is  a 
large  and  handsome  building.  The  pier,  which  is  520  feet  long,  sod 
upwards  of  40  feet  broad,  was  built  by  govenment  at  the  cost  of 
25,0002. 

Among  the  public  buildinn  may  be  aoUoed  the  eonrl-house  on 
the  pier;  the  custom*hottse  for  the  island,  an  extensive  building  in 
the  market>place  |  the  Wellington  market^  a  commodious  erection  with 
a  large  room  for  public  entertainments ;  the  House  of  Industry,  whioh 
afibrds  an  asylum  for  upwards  of  seventy  sged  and  infirm  persons,  and 
is  supported  by  subsoriptiona  and  annual  oolleetions  In  the  churches ; 
the  Odd-FeUows  Hall,  a  laige  and  elegant  structurs,  erected  by  a  body 
of  ahareholdera  for  public  dinners^  balls,  concerts,  Ac ;  and  a  publio 
hoapital  in  Fore-street,  with  a  dtspenasiy  attached. 

The  parish  churoh  of  Braddan,  an  ancient  structure^  was  partially 
rebuilt  in  1778.  In  Keith's  <  Catalogue '  it  is  said  that  *'  Mark,  bishop 
of  Mao,  held  a  synod  at  Kirk  Braddan  in  1292,  when  89  canons  were 
made."  Then  aro  4  chapels,  the  oldest  being  St  Matthew's;  Si 
QeoTBe's  is  pleassntly  situated  on  an  eminenoe  at  the  west  end  of  the 
towu ;  a  third  is  dedicated  to  St  Barnabas;  the  fourth  is  St  Thomai^i^ 
a  very  handsome  edifice  recently  erected.  The  Wet leyan  Methodists 
have  two  chapels,  and  the  Primitive  Methodists,  Scotch  PresbyterianiL 
Independents,  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists,  Plymouth  Brethran,  and 
Mormonites  have  each  a  plaoe  of  worship.  Thero  aro  National  and 
Infant  schools;  a  Frse  Grammar  sehool  connected  with  St  Miftthew'e 
chapel ;  a  sdhool  mpportsd  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  two  savings 
banks ;  a  meohanica  mstitnte  with  library  j  and  four  public  libraries. 

The  msnirfacturo  of  linen  and  canvas  is  canned  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  Thero  aro  paper,  woollen,  and  rope-worka.  On  the  shoro  aro 
Bumsrous  bathing«aaohinet>    By  aa  aot  of  the  Insular  legislature^  or 
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Deemster  (which  holds  its  seaaioDB  at  CasUetown),  in  1851,  the 
government  of  the  town  of  Douglas  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  nine 
commisaioners,  with  power  to  levy  rates  for  sewerage,  watching, 
lightiog,  &C. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Douglas  are  remains  of  a  nunnery  erected 
by  St  Bridget  in  the  early  put  of  the  6th  century.  In  Braddan 
churchyard  are  some  very  ancient  stones,  the  inscription  on  one  of 
which  is  in  runic  oharactersy  and  very  perfect ;  othera  are  of  a  rude 
description. 

(Townley,  J<mmal  in  the  Id$  tf  Mq»:  Porlia/m/aUairy  Pm^t: 
Cbflimimtca^ion  from  J)augla$.) 

DOUGLAa    [Lanarkshir&I 

DOULLENa    [SoMMB,  dep.J 

DOUNE.      [PlBTHBHIBB.] 

DOUR    [Haikauw.] 

DOURO  (in  Portuguese),  DUEBO  (in  Spanish),  are  the  names  of 
one  of  the  laigest  rivers  of  Spain  and  Portugal  The  Duero  rises  in 
the  province  of  Castilla  la  Yieja,  about  80  miles  W.N.W.  from  the 
town  of  Soria.  Its  course  to  Soria  is  Yery  irregular,  along  the  slopes 
of  a  series  of  bleak  ridges  which  extend  north-westwards  from  the 
great  mountain  maas  of  the  Moncavo.  From  Soiia  to  the  village  of 
Almarail,  where  it  receives  the  Bituerto,  it  flows  southward.  Its 
course  is  afterwards  to  the  west  through  the  central  parts  of  Castilla 
la  Vieja  and  Leon,  during  which  it  receives  tixe  Uoero,  the  Pisueiga, 
the  Bio  Seoo,  the  'Esla,  and  other  laige  affluents,  besides  numerous 
smaller  ones.  Soon  after  receiving  the  Esla  it  turns  to  the  south,  and 
flows  in  that  direction  about  sixty  miles,  forming  Uie  boundary  between 
Spain  and  Portugal,  till  it  meets  the  Agueda.  hi  this  part  of  its  course 
it  receives  the  Tonnes  aud  other  tributaries.  After  its  junction  with 
the  Agueda  it  enters  Portugal,  takes  the  name  of  the  Douro,  and 
flowing  acroaa  the  oountry  in  a  western  direction  enters  the  sea  below 
Oporto.  During  its  course  through  Portugal  it  receives  the  Sabor, 
the  Tua»  the  Goxga,  the  Tamega,  and  other  rivers,  on  ^e  north  bank ; 
and  the  Coa,  the  Tavora,  and  Pavia,  on  the  south  bank.  It  divides 
the  province  of  Beira  on  the  south  from  the  provinoee  of  Tras  os 
Hontes  and  Entre  Douro  e  Minho  on  the  north.  The  entire  length 
of  the  river  is  about  600  miles.  The  bridges  which  cross  it  amount 
to  about  20,  of  which  about  16  are  of  stone. 

The  navigation  of  the  Douro  extends  from  Oporto  to  Sa5  Joad  de 
Pesqueira,  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  l^bor.  During  heavy  rains, 
or  when  the  snow  is  melting  on  the  mountains,  and  especially  when 
the  rains  and  melting  snow  act  in  combination,  tiie  river  becomes  very 
deep,  and  the  current  extremely  rapid.  It  sometimes  rises  to  such  a 
height  as  to  inundate  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  Oporto,  rushing 
over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  with  a  roaring  noise,  and 
occasionally  forcing  the  vessels  out  to  sea,  no  cable  and  anchor  being 
then  strong  enough  to  hold  them.  The  vessela  however  are  usually 
secured  by  a  strong  boom,  one  end  of  which  is  made  fast  on  board 
and  the  other  end  on  the  shore.  The  navigation  of  the  river  is 
generally  difficult,  and  when  full  is  very  dangerous,  not  only  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  current,  but  from  the  masses  of  broken  rocks  which 
in  some  places  obstruct  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  win»*boats  which 
navigate  the  Douro  are  flat-bottomed ;  the  largest  will  contain  about 

70  pipes,  the  smallest  about  30  pipes.  By  these  boats  the  whole  of 
the  wine  of  the  Upper  Douro  is  conveyed  to  Oporto,  where  it  is 
stored  for  exportation,  chiefly  to  England. 

DOVEDALE.    [Dkbbtshibe.] 

DOVER,  Kent,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  a  borou^  sea-port^  and 
market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  61^  6' 
N.  lat,  1'  18'  £.  long. ;  distant  16  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Canterbuxy, 

71  miles  E.S.K  from  London  by  road,  and  88  miles  by  the  South- 
Eastern  railway.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1861  was  22,244. 
The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  oouncillors,  one  of 
whom  is  mayor,  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  livings  are  in  the  arohdeaoonry  and  diocese  of  Canterbury.  Dover 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  23  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
27,068  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  27,044. 

Dover  is  situated  on  the  coast^  at  the  opening  of  a  deep  valley 
formed  by  a  depression  in  the  chalk  hills,  whidi  hero  present  a  trans- 
verse section  to  the  sea.  This  depression,  which  runs  into  the  interior 
for  several  miles,  forms  the  basin  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Dour. 
The  site  of  Dover  being  the  nearest  point  of  communication  with  the 
continent,  it  was  at  an  early  period  of  British  history  an  important 
place.  At  or  near  this  point  Julius  Caesar  made  his  flrst  attempt  to 
land  on  the  British  shores,  when  the  height  of  the  cUfis,  and  the 
warlike  appearance  of  the  natives  collected  upon  them,  warned  him 
to  seek  a  more  accessible  landing-place.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Couftissor  Dover  was  made  one  of  the  five  ports  appointed  to  be 
maintained  for  the  special  defence  of  the  coas^  and  called  from  their 
munber  '  The  Cinque  Porta.'  William  the  Conqueror  met  with  oppo- 
sition at  Dover,  which  he  remembered  and  revenged ;  but  he  did  not 
on  that  account  overlook  the  importance  of  the  station,  or  neglect  to 
strengthen  the  defences  and  restore  the  town.  Subsequent  sovereigns 
and  governments  have  paid  due  attention  to  the  fortifications  at 
Dover,  which  from  its  position  was  at  an  early  date  regarded  as  'the 
key  of  the  kingdom.'  In  Dover  King  John  submitted  to  the  pope, 
and  sun-end'^red  his  kingdom  to  the  papal  nuncio.  In  1295  a  French 
fleet  attacked  and  plundered  the  town;    the  inhabitants  however 


procuring  aid  from  the  surrounding  country  returned  witli  a  lai^e 
force  and  drove  the  Frenchmen  to  their  ships  vrith  considerable  loss. 
A  few  years  subsequently  to  this  afibir  the  French  again  attacked  and 
burnt  the  town.  The  castle  has  been  frequently  besieged :  on  one 
occasion  Hubert  de  Buigh,  appointed  constable  of  Dover  Castle  by 
King  John,  gallantly  maintained  his  position  here  against  the  deter- 
mined attacks  of  Louis,  the  dauphin  of  France,  who  after  returning  a 
third  time  to  the  siege  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt,  on 
which  he  had*  spent  several  months.  De  Burgh  then  collecting  the 
navy  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  of  which  he  was  warden,  attacked  with 
40  vessels  a  Frendi  fleet  of  more  than  doable  his  force,  and  took  or 
destroyed  all  but  about  16  vessels.  This  event  put  an  end  to  the 
hopes  of  the  dauphin,  who  soon  after  retired  from  Britain. 

In  the  war  between  the  crown  and  the  Parliament  Dover  Castle, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Royalists,  was  suddenly  seised  for  the 
opposite  party  by  a  few  determined  men  of  Dover,  headed  by  a 
merohant  of  the  town,  who  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  midnight 
scaled  the  walls^  and  overcoming  the  surprised  sentinels  opened  the 
gates  to  a  party  of  their  adherents,  before  whom  the  garrison,  unaware 
of  the  smallnesB  of  the  assailing  force,  precipitately  fled.  In  1745, 
when  a  visit  from  the  Pretender  was  looked  for,  &e  military  works 
were  considerably  extended.  Half  a  centuiy  later,  when  Bonaparte 
threatened  an  invasion  of  England,  the  military  works  of  Dover  Castle 
were  after  careful  survey  remodelled  and  enlarged,  and  considerable 
additions  made  to  the  fortifications.  The  solid  rock  was  excavated 
for  the  construction  of  barracks,  and  accommodation  was  provided 
for  a  garrison  of  from  3000  to  4000  men.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
town  the  Heights  were  also  fortified ;  and  on  the  hill  above  the  town 
barracks  were  erected.  A  passage  to  these  barracks  was  constructed 
in  a  perpendicular  riiaft  witn  three  flights  of  stairs,  each  of  140  steps. 
From  the  hill  at  the  top  of  this  Qrond  Shaft,  as  it  is  called,  an 
excellent  view  of  the  town  and  the  channel  is  obtained.  Extensive 
batteries  of  great  strength  are  erected  here,  which  are  not  however 
mounted  with  cannon.  Indeed  as  they  have  happily  not  been 
required  the  works  have  never  been  fully  completed. 

The  town  of  Dover  is  not  in  itself  very  attractive.  The  principal 
street  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
valley.  Many  showy  houses  for  sea-bathing  and  other  visiters  have 
been  built  of  lata  years ;  there  are  also  some  handsome  shops  and 
substantial  public  offices.  The  station  of  the  South-Eastem  railway 
is  a  building  of  some  importance ;  and  there  is  an  hotel  on  a  very  large 
scale.  Of  seven  churohes  once  possessed  by  the  town  only  two 
remain.  St.  Mary's  church  has  a  Norman  tower.  The  edifice  was 
restored  some  years  back.  Si.  James's  churoh  has  also  some  Norman 
features.  Two  churches  have  been  erected  within  the  last  few  yean. 
Christchurch,  in  the  parish  of  Hougham,  is  within  the  town  of  Dover. 
The  Baptists,  Independents,  Quakers,  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics 
have  places  of  worship  here.  There  are  National  and  Free  schools,  a 
dispensaiy  and  an  hospital  in  conjunction  with  it,  a  proprietary 
library,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  the  market-days :  fairs  are  held  in 
November.   Some  paper*mills  and  corn-mills  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Dover  is  the  principal  station  and  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Cinque  Ports;  l^e  other  cinque  port  towns  being  Hastings,  Sandwich, 
Hythe,  and  Romney.  Various  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
cironmwtances,  and  even,  from  the  continued  contest  between  sea 
and  shore,  in  the  phvsical  features  of  some  of  these  ports.  Other 
towns  and  ports  have  been  added  to  the  original  confederation  under 
the  title  of  members.  The  chief  object  for  which  the  Cinque  Ports 
were  constituted  into  a  distinct  jurisdiction  and  endowed  with  peculiar 
privileges  has  been  for  two  centuries  superseded  by  the  establishment 
of  the  naval  force  of  this  country ;  and  most  of  the  ancient  privileges 
of  the  ports  have  been  abrogated  by  the  operation  of  the  Municipal 
Coroorations  Reform  Act  Still  Dover  from  its  position  in  ndation 
to  uie  Continent  must  always  be  regarded  as  an  important  point  on 
the  British  shores.  The  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  is  constable  of 
the  castle  of  Dover. 

The  shipping  trade  of  Dover  is  not  very  extensive^  the  harbour 
being  constantly  liable  to  be  filled  up  by  the  influx  of  sand  and 
shingle.  Ship-building,  sail-making,  rope-making,  and  other  trades 
dependent  on  the  shipping  are  carried  on  to  some  extent  The  vessels 
registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  on  81st  December  1862  were: — 
Under  60  tons  61,  tonnage  1421 ;  above  60  tons  22,  tonnage  2498 ;  and 
2  steam  vessels,  tonnage  108. 

The  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Dover  during  1852 
were  as  follows : — Coasting  trade,  inwards  407,  tonnage  83,088 ;  out- 
wards 129,  tonnage  6704  :  colonial  trade,  inwards  10,  tonnage  1141 : 
foreign  trade,  inwards  78,  tonnsge  6898 ;  outwards  69,  tonnage  3410 : 
steam  vesseLs,  inwards  16,  tonnage  2082.  As  Dover  is  the  principal 
pilot  station  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  there  are  66  pilots  stationed  here 
for  the  Channel  service. 

Many  endeavours  have  been  made  at  various  periods  and  at  enormous 
cost  to  improve  Dover  Harbour ;  but  these  efibrts  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  rendered  ineffective  in  consequence  of  the  continual  acoumu- 
lation  of  sand  and  shingle.  The  auUiorities  however  continue  to  use 
means  to  keep  the  harbour  as  dear  as  possible,  and  to  maintain  the 
depth  of  water  requisite  for  the  packet  service. 

Dover  Harbour  has  peculiar  importanoe  also  firom  the  oper«tioiis 
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carried  oa  nrith  the  tiow  of  making  it  a  harbour  of  refuge.  The 
lleport  of  the  Govemmeot  CommiBsioiiers  appointed  in  1844  to 
investigate  the  sabject  recommended  the  oonttruction  of  works  00 
exteuflive  as  to  involve  an  outlay  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  money. 
The  commissioners  recommended  that  in  the  first  place  a  pier  should 
be  run  out  from  Cheesman's  Head  into  7  fathoms  water.  This 
portion  of  the  work  is  being  carried  forward ;  its  Aogress  however 
depends  much  upon  the  state  of  the  wind  and  weatner. 

(Hasted,  KeiU ;  Batchelor,  Cfuide  to  Dover;  Land  We  Lhe  In, 
▼ol.  ii. ;  Parliamentary  Papere;  Comm^nicotion  fromr  Ikver.) 

DOVREFIELD.    [Nobwat.] 

DOWLETABA'D,  a  strongly  fortified  town  in  the  province  of 
Aurungabad,  7  miles  W.N.W.  from  the  city  of  Aurungabad,  in 
19*  bV^.  lat,  and  75*  15'  £.  long.  The  fort  oonsists  of  an  enormous 
insulated  mass  of  granite,  standing  a  mile  and  a  half  from  any  hill, 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  500  feet  The  rock  is  surrounded  by  a 
deep  ditch,  across  which  there  is  but  one  passsge,  which  will  allow 
no  more  than  two  persons  to  go  abreast.  The  passage  into  the  fort  is 
out  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  can  be  entered  by  only  one  person  at 
a  time  in  a  stooping  posture.  The  place  is  altogether  so  strong,  that 
a  very  small  number  of  persons  within  the  fort  might  bid  defiance  to 
a  numerous  lurmy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fort  might  be  invested  by 
a  very  inconsiderable  force,  so  as  to  prevent  supplies  being  received 
by  the  garrison,  who,  owing  to  the  intricacy  of  the  outlet,  could  never 
make  an  effective  sally.  The  lower  part  of  the  rock,  to  the  height  of 
180  feet  from  the  ditch,  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  impracticable  to 
ascend.    The  rock  is  well  provided  with  water. 

Dowletabad  is  now  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Nicam  of 
Hyderabad.  Since  the  seat  of  government  has  been  transferred  to 
AUBUVOABAD  the  town  of  Dowletabad  has  greatly  decayed ;  only  a 
small  portion  of  it  is  now  inhabited. 

DOWN,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland ; 
Ues  between  54*  1'  and  54*  41'  N.  lat,  5*  80'  and  6*  24'  W.  long. ;  is 
bounded  N.  by  an  angle  of  Lough  Neagh,  the  county  of  Antrim, 
and  the  Bay  of  Belfast;  E.  and  S.  by  the  Irish  Channel;  and  W.  by 
the  eounties  of  Louth  sod  Armagh,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated 
by  the  Bay  of  Carlingford  and  the  River  Newry.  The  greatest  length 
£rom  Craufield  Point  on  the  south-west  to  Orlock  Point  on  the  north- 
east is  51  English  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth  from  Moyallan  on  the 
west  to  the  coast  near  Biallywater  on  the  east  is  88  miles.  The  coast 
line  (including  Lough  Strangford)  from  Belfast  to  Newry,  exclusive 
of  small  irregularities,  is  about  1 25  English  miles.  The  area  according 
to  the  Ordoauce  Survey  of  Ireland,  oonsists  of  608,415  acres  land, 
and,  8502  acres  water,  being  611,917  acres  in  all,  sUtute  measure, 
or  956  square  statute  miles  nearly.  The  population  in  1851  was  828,883. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  Comin«ntca<»ofij:->Down  forms  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  Ulster.  The  surface  of  nearly  all  the  county  i» 
undulating ;  but  the  only  uncultivated  district  is  that  occupied  by 
the  Moume  Mountains  and  the  detached  group  of  Slieve  Croob.  The 
mountainous  district  of  Moume  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Bay  of 
Dundrum  and  W.  by  tbe  Bay  of  Carlingford,  and  covetrs  an  area  of 
nearly  90  square  miles.  In  this  range  are  numerous  mountain  eleva- 
tionsy  reaching  in  the  case  of  Slieve  Donard  to  2796  feet  This 
mountain  group  contains  much  picturesque  scenery,  and  is  adorned  with 
several  fine  mansions  and  extensive  plantations.  The  Slieve  Croob 
range  covers  an  area  of  about  10  square  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
the  Moume  Group.  Slieve  Croob,  the  highest  elevation  of  the  range, 
has  au  altitude  of  1755  feet ;  on  its  north-eastera  declivity  the  river 
Lagan  rises  at  an  elevation  of  about  1250  feet  above  {he  level  of 
the  sea. 

The  remainder  of  the  county,  about  850  square  miles,  is  productive, 
being  either  under  cultivation  or  serving  the  purposes  of  turbary. 
A  low  chain  of  cultivated  eminences,*  well  tunbered,  and  on  the 
northern  and  western  side  covered  with  the  demesnes  and  improve- 
ments of  a  resident  gentry,  commences  east  of  Dromore,  and  extends 
under  various  names  along  the  valley  of  the  Lagan  and  the  eastern 
shore  of  Belfast  Lough,  as  far  as  Bangor.  This  range  separates  the 
basin  of  the  Lagan  from  that  of  Lough  Strangford. 

The  eastern  shore  of  Belfast  Lough  has  no  anchorage  for  vessels 
above  the  third  class.  There  is  a  small  quay  for  fishing  and  pleasure- 
boats  at  Cultra,  a  mile  below  the  bathing  village  of  Holywood,  where 
rsgattas  are  held.  Out  of  Belfast  Lough  the  first  harbour  on  the 
coast  of  Ards  is  at  Bangor.  East  of  Bai^r  is  the  little  harbour  of 
Qroomsport  or  Grego]7's  Port,  where  Duke  Sohomberg  landed  in 
1690.  South-east  of  Qroomsport  is  Donaghadee,  the  only  place  of 
security  for  a  large  vessel  from  Belfast  Lough  south  to  the  harbour  of 
Strangford.  [Dohaohudbe.]  North  of  Donsghsdee  lie  three  islands, 
called  the  Copelands,  from  a  family  of  that  name  which  formerly 
held  the  opposite  coast.  On  one  of  these,  odled  the  Cross  or  Light- 
house Island,  there  is  a  lighthouse,  which  marks  the  entrance  to  Belfast 
Lough  from  the  south.  This  building  which  was  encted  about  1715, 
is  a  square  tower,  70  feet  hi^  to  the  lantem ;  the  walls  are  7  feet 
thick.  The  sound  between  Big  Island,  which  lies  nearest  the  land^ 
and  the  shore  of  Down,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  breadth. 

From  Donaghadee  south  the  coast  is  low,  rocky,  and  dangerous. 
The  rock  of  Sculmartin,  covered  at  half-flood,  and  the  North  and 
South  Rocks,  the  former  never  covered,  the  latter  at  every  half  tide, 
lie  farthest  off  shore,  and  are  most  in  the  way  of  yenels  oomlng  up 


channel  The  lighthouse  erected  on  South  Book  in  1797,  hss  proved 
highly  serviceable  to  all  traders  in  the  channel.  At  Ball^walter,  Bally- 
halbert>  Cloghy,  and  Newcastle,  in  Quintin  Bay,  all  situated  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Ards,  are  fishing  stations ;  but  there  is  no  shelter  in 
any  of  them  for  vessels  of  more  than  80  tons. 

South  from  Newcastle  is  Tara  Bay,  much  frequented  by  fishing- 
vessels,  and  capable  of  great  improvement.  The  peninsula  of  Ards 
runs  out  at  Bsdlyquintin  to  a  low  rocky  point  south  of  Tara  Bay.  A 
dangerous  rock  ouled  the  Bar  Pladdy,  having  11  feet  water  at  spring 
Abbc^  lies  immediately  off  Quintin  Point  The  entrance  to  Strangford 
Lough  lies  west  of  the  Bar  Fladdy,  between  it  and  Killard  Point,  on 
the  opposite  side.  Within  the  entrance  the  Lough  expands  into  a 
very  extensive  sheet  of  water,  extending  northwards  to  iM  ewtownards, 
and  nearly  insulating  the  district  between  it  and  the  sea.  The  tide 
of  so  large  a  sheet  of  water  making  its  way  to  and  from  the  sea,  causes 
a  great  current  in  tiie  nairow  connecting  strait  at  everr  ebb  and  flow, 
and  renders  the  navigation  at  such  times  very  difficult  Across  this 
strait  is  a  ferry,  which  gives  name  to  the  town  of  Portaferry  at  the 
eastern  or  Ards  side  of  the  entranoe.  The  town  of  Strangford,  which 
lies  opposite,  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  strength  of  the 
tide-race  between.  The  true  channel,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait,  is  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across^  being  contracted  by 
rodks,  one  of  which,  called  the  Ranting  Wheel,  causes  a  whirlpool 
duigerous  to  small  craft  There  is  ano&er  but  less  dangerous  eddy 
of  &e  same  kind  at  the  opposite  side.  Within  the  entranoe  there  are 
several  good  anchorages,  and  landing-quays  at  Strangford,  Portaferry, 
Killileagh,  the  quay  of  Downpatrick,  and  Kirkcubbin.  Strangford 
Lough  contains  a  great  number  of  islands,  many  of  which  are 
pasturable,  and  great  numbers  of  rabbits  are  bred  on  them.  From 
killard  Point  the  coast  bears  south-west,  and  is  rocky  and  foul  as  far 
as  Ardglass,  where  there  is  a  pretty  good  harbour  for  small  vessels. 
Immediately  west  of  Ardglass  lies  the  harbour  of  Killough,  between 
Ringford  Point  on  the  east  and  St  John's  Point  on  the  west  A 
natural  breakwater  extends  between  these  points,  and  gives  a  pretty 
secure  anchorage  for  large  vessels  within.  There  is  an  inner  harbour 
for  small  craft,  dry  at  ebb,  with  a  quay,  built  about  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century. 

West  of  St  John's  Point  opens  the  great  Bay  of  Dundrum,  which 
extends  from  this  point  on  the  east  to  the  coast  of  Moume  on  the 
west,  a  distance  of  about  four  leagues  by  a  league  in  depth,  running 
north  by  west  The  pier  and  harbour  of  Newcastle  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  bay  are  highly  serviceable  to  the  fishing-boats  of 
the  coast,  and  have  been  the  means  of  saving  several  veuels  within  the 
last  few  years. 

From  Newcastle  south  to  Cranfleld  Point  the  coast  of  Moume 
possesses  only  three  small  boat  harbours,  the  principal  of  which  is  at 
Dwryogue,  where  there  is  a  fishing  statioa  On  this  part  of  the 
coast,  near  Kilkeel,  is  a  lighthouse  120  feet  high.  Between  Cranfield 
Point  on  the  east,  and  the  extremity  of  the  barony  of  Dundalk,  in 
the  ooimty  of  Louth,  on  the  west,  is  the  entrsjioe  to  the  extensive 
harbour  of  Carlingford.  This  Lough  is  about  8  miles  long  by  a  mile 
and  a  half  broad,  s^  has  steep  mountains  to  the  east  and  west  along 
each  side.  From  Narrow  Water,  where  it  contracts  to  the  width  of 
a  river,  the  tide  flows  up  to  Newry,  whence  there  is  a  canal  com- 
munication with  the  Upper  Bann  River,  which  flows  into  Lough 
Neagh.  There  are  numerous  rocks  and  shoals  at  the  entrance,  aud 
a  bar  all  across,  on  whidi  there  are  but  8  feet  of  water  at  ebb  tides. 
The  middle  part  of  the  lough  is  deep,  but  exposed  to  heavy  squalls 
from  the  mountains.  There  are  two  great  beds  of  oysters  in  this 
lough,  one  off  Rosstrevor  Quay,  24  miles  long  by  half  a  mile 
brvMid ;  the  other  off  Killowen  Point,  one  mile  long  by  half  a  mile 
broad.  Warren's  Point  has  a  good  quay,  from  which  steamers  sail 
rsgularly  for  Liverpool ;  most  of  the  exports  of  Newry  are  shipped 
here  from  the  small  craft  that  bring  them  down  the  canal.  The 
sceneiT  on  both  sides  of  Carlingford  Lough  is  of  striking  beauty. 

Hydrography,  ChmmMnicaltiona,  4se, — ^With  the  exception  of  the 
Upper  Bann,  all  the  rivers  of  Down  discharge  their  water  into  the 
Insn  ChanneL  The  navigable  river  Lasau,  which,  for  about  half  of 
its  course,  has  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  Bann,  turns  eastward 
at  MagheraHn,  4  miles  north-east  of  which  it  becomes  the  coun^ 
boundary,  and  passing  by  Lisbum  faUs  into  the  Bay  of  Belfast  after 
a  course  of  about  80  n^ea.  The  Ballynahinch  or  Annacloy  river 
brings  down  the  waters  of  several  small  lakes  south-east  of  Hills- 
borough, and  widens  into  the  Quelle  river,  which  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  200  tons  one  mile  below  Downpatrick,  where  it  forms  an 
extensive  arm  of  Strangford  Lough.  The  Quoile  is  covered  with 
numerous  islands,  and  its  windings  present  much  beautiful  scenery. 
The  Newry  river  rises  near  Rathfriland,  and  flowing  westward  by  the 
northern  declivities  of  the  Moume  range,  tums  south  a  little  above 
Newiy,  and  after  a  short  course  fitlls  into  the  head  of  Cariingford 
Lough.  Numerous  streams  descend  from  the  district  of  Moume 
immediately  to  the  sea,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  county  deficient 
in  a  good  supply  of  running  water. 

The  Lagan  navigation,  which  was  commenced  in  1755,  and  connects 
Lough  Neagh  wiUi  Bdfisst  Lough,  gives  a  line  of  water  communica- 
tion to  the  entire  northern  boundary  of  the  coimty ;  and  the  Newry 
Canal,  oonneoting  the  navigable  river  Bann  with  we  Bay  of  Carling- 
ford, affords  a  lULe  frMUity  to  this  wsstsm  district,  so  that,  with  the 
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exoeptiou  of  about  10  miles  between  the  Bann  and  the  termination  of 
the  Lagan  navigation,  the  entire  county  boundary  is  formed  either  by 
the  coast  line  or  by  lines  of  water  carriage.  The  summit  level  of  the 
Lngan  navigation  towards  Lough  Neagh  is  112  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

The  Newry  Canal  admits  vessels  of  50  tons  through  the  heart  of 
Ulster.  This  canal,  which  wos  eommenoed  in  1780,  and  opened  in 
1741,  lies  partly  in  the  county  of  Down  and  partly  in  Armagh;  it 
extends,  from  its  junction  with  the  Bann  River  near  Qilford,  to  Fathom, 
on  the  Ba^  of  Carlingford,  about  14  Inshor  17|  English  miles,  having 
its  summit  level  77  feet  above  the  sea.  The  average  breadth  of  the 
canal  at  top  is  40  feet :  the  looks  are  15  in  number,  and  22  feet  in  the 
clear.  Its  management  is  now  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Works. 

Down  is  well  supplied  with  roads.  The  great  northern  road  from 
Belfast  to  Dublin  passes  through  the  county  from  north  to  south, 
by  Hillsborough,  Dromore,  Banbridge,  Loughbrickland,  and  Newry : 
this  is  the  only  turnpike-road  in  Down.  The  other  chief  lines  are 
from  Belfast  to  Donaghadee  by  Newtownards :  from  Belfast  to  Down- 
patrick  by  Ballynahiuoh ;  and  from  Downpatrick  to  Newry  by  Castle- 
wellan  and  Kathfriland.  The  Ulster  milway,  from  Belfast  to  Armagh, 
passes  through  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Moira  and  Shankill  in  this 
county.  A  railway  has  been  constructed  from  Belfast  to  Holywood, 
a  bathing-place  much  resorted  to  by  the  citizens  of  Belfast  in  summer. 
Another  line,  which  is  to  extend  to  Donaghadee,  has  been  completed 
as  far  as  Newtownards ;  another  branch  is  projected  to  Downpatrick : 
those  lines  form  part  of  the  Belfast  and  County  Down  railway. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  d:e. — The  chief  geological  features  of  the 
county  are  strongly  marked.  The  Moume  and  Slieve  Croob  groups 
consist  of  granite.  The  boundary  of  this  primitive  district  begins 
from  the  east  at  Dundrum,  whence  passing  northward  to  Slieve  Croob, 
it  runs  nearly  due  west^  including  the  loi^ship  of  Newry,  and  passes 
into  the  adjoining  counties  of  Armagh  and  Louth,  Northward  and 
eastward  of  the  granite  district  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the 
county  is  oocupiod  by  an  extension  of  the  transition  series  which 
forms  the  southern  basin  of  Lough  Neagh.  Clay-slate  in  greater  or 
less  degrees  of  induration  is  the  prevalent  rock.  Towards  Uie  sea  on 
the  north<east  and  east^  slate  quarries  are  common.  On  the  Antrim 
boundary  near  Moira,  an  extension  of  the  tertiary  limestone  or  chalk 
formation,  which  occurs  throughout  the  basaltic  district^  occupies  a 
small  portion  of  tlus  county,  and  affords  a  valuable  supply  of  lime 
manure.  Limestone  boulders  are  found  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Belfast ;  and  at  Carthespil,  near  Comber,  on  the  western  side 
of  Strangford  Lough,  there  is  a  quarry  of  reddish  granular  lime- 
stone. Qreat  quantities  of  marl  are  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Downpatrick. 

Copper  ore  has  been  found  in  the  mountains  about  5  miles  north- 
east of  Bosstrevor ;  also  near  Portaferry,  and  at  Clonligg,  between 
Ne^vtownards  and  Bangor,  and  in  1858  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dun- 
drum.  At  Bangor  is  a  lead-mine  which  has  been  worked  with 
moderate  success  at  various  times.  Lead  ore  occurs  on  the  estate 
of  Ballyleady,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  on  that  of  Bryansford, 
near  Newcastle ;  aUo  at  Killough,  and  near  Portaferry. 

Chalybeate  spas  occur  at  Newry,  Dromore,  Mogheralin,  near  Donag- 
hadee, and  Kathfriland,  and  at  various  places  in  the  barony  of  Ardb 
A  chalybeate  spring  strongly  impregnsted  with  sulphur  and  nitre  rises 
about  2  miles  north-west  of  Ballynahinch,  on  the  declivity  of  Slieve 
Croob  mountain,  which  has  been  found  veiy  efficacious  in  scorbutic 
cases :  the  village  of  Ballynahinch  has  in  consequence  become  a  rather 
fsshionable  resort  during  the  summer  months. 

Climate,  Soil,  AgHcuUvre^—The  vicinity  of  the  sea  prevents  the 
continuance  of  frosts  on  the  east  and  south ;  and  the  insulated  position 
of  the  mountainous  tract  confines  the  heavier  mists  and  rains  to  that 
part  of  the  county  where  their  effects  are  least  felt  The  general 
inequality  of  the  ground  carries  off  surface  waters  and  prevents  damps, 
BO  that  the  climate,  although  somewhat  cold,  is  considered  healthy. 
The  prevailing  winds  in  spring  are  from  the  east :  westerly  winds* 
although  more  frequent  than  from  any  other  point*  have  not  so  great 
a  prevalence  as  in  the  neighbouring  counties.  Larch  timber  thrives 
on  very  exposed  situations  on  the  Moume  mountaina 

The  prevalent  soil  in  the  low  district  is  a  ston^  loam  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  schistose  rock.  Clayey  soils  are  confined  to  the 
north-east  of  the  county  and  the  barony  of  Ards,  and  are  of  a  strong 
and  productive  quality,  but  they  are  wet  and  require  a  large  (quantity 
of  manure.  The  richest  soil  in  the  county  is  in  the  district  ot  Lecale, 
and  a  small  tract  of  loam  incumbent  on  limestone  gravel  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moira  and  Magheralin :  the  timber  here  is  of  larger 
growth  than  elsewhere  in  Down.  Alluvial  tracts  are  frequent,  and 
yield  luxuriant  crops  of  grass  without  manure.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  wheat  are  raised  throughout  the  county,  but  chiefly  along 
the  shores  of  Strangford  Lough ;  oats  and  barley  are  the  chief  produce 
of  the  south  and  centre  of  the  county.  Fences  on  the  Antrim  boundary 
and  along  the  line  of  the  Dublin  road  are  of  quickthom ;  clay  banks 
and  dry  stone  walla  are  most  irequent  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
county. 

Large  quantities  of  sea-weed  are  used  as  manure  along  the  north- 
east and  eastern  coast.  The  distance  of  limestone  quarries  renders 
lima  manure  very  expensive  throughput  the  central  baronies ;  but  in 


the  south  and  south-east  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  marl  la 
the  barony  of  Leoale.  This  valuable  substance  is  found  in  morasses 
and  alluvial  tracts  at  the  bottoms  of  hills,  and  consists  entirely  of 
marine  exuvin ;  the  bed  of  marl  is  sometimes  5  feet  in  thickness. 

Down  is  not  a  grazing  county,  nor  are  there  sheep  farms ;  but  great 
numbers  of  pigs  are  I'eared  for  the  provision  markets  of  Newry  and 
Belfast  The  gtmsrel  condition  of  the  people  is  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  peasantiy  of  the  southern  counties.  The  resident  nobility 
and  ge&try  are  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
county  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ulster.  The  yeomanry  of  the 
county  are  an  intelligent  class. 

Down  contains  nine  baronies,  and  part  of  the  lordship  of  Newry ; 
the  remainder  of  this  division  lying  in  Armagh.  The  baronies  are-?* 
Ards,  on  the  east  and  north-east,  bstween  Liough  Strangford  aud  the 
sea :  Castlereagh,  Lower  and  Upper,  on  the  north-east  and  north, 
between  Lough  Strangford  and  the  county  of  Antrim :  Dufferin,  on 
the  western  shore  of  Lough  Strangford  :  Iveagh,  Lower,  on  the  north 
and  north-west  towards  Antrim  and  Lough  Neagh  :  Iveagh,  Upper,  on 
the  west  and  midland :  Kinalearty,  midland,  between  Upper  Iveagh 
and  Dufferin :  Lecale,  on  the  south-east,  between  Strangford  Lough 
and  Dundrum  Bay  :  Mourne,  lying  between  Dundrum  Bay  and  Car> 
lingford  Lough ;  and  part  of  the  lordship  of  Newry.  Bakbbidos  : 
DuKAOHASBB ;  DOWNPATRICK,  the  couuty  town ;  Dboicobs,  the  seat 
of  a  bishop;  Kilkbbl;  NEWTOW]iABOS,andtheDowuiihirepartof  the 
town  of  Nbwbt,  are  noticed  in  separate  articlea  Balymacarrett  is 
noticed  under  Bblfast,  of  which  it  ii  a  suburb.  Other  plaoes  which 
require  to  be  mentioned  we  notice  here. 

Ai'dgkuB,  a  decayed  town,  and  small  Bea-port»  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Ardglass.  is  distant  7  miles  S.E.  by  Sw  from  Downpatrick; 
population  974  in  1851.  In  the  time  of  Henry  YL  Arilgla-is  was  a 
royal  borough,  governed  by  a  portreeve;  it  was  also  at  that  time 
represented  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  had  a  oousiderable  trade. 
After  the  rebellion  of  1641,  and  the  subsequei^t  rise  of  Belfast  as  aa 
important  sea-port,  Ardglass  stmk  into  iusiguifioaQce.  Latterly  it 
has  somewhat  improved;  the  harbour  is  frequented  by  numerous 
fishing  boats,  and  small  coasting  vessels ;  and  visitera  resort  here  in 
considerable  numbers  during  the  season  lor  bathing,  The  harbour  and 
bey  afford  good  shelter. 

Ballynahinch,  a  small  town  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  7  miles 
N.W.  by  W.  from  Downpatrick ;  population  1000  in  1851,  is  situated 
in  a  vale  between  ranges  of  rocky  hilla  Of  late  yean  mure  ea^ 
communication  has  been  obtained  with  neighbouring  towns  by  meaus 
of  new  roada  Fain  are  held  in  Ballynidiittch  on  the  third  Thursday 
in  each  month.  Near  the  town  is  Montalto  Houie>  once  the  piincipal 
residence  of  the  Hastings  family. 

Bangor,  a  sea-port,  market-town,  and  borough,  ia  situated  on  the 
shore  of  Bangor  bay,  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  Belfast 
Lough ;  distant  18  miles  N.  from  Downpatrick;  population  2850  in 
1851.  Bangor  is  rather  irregularly  built,  but  has  on  the  whole  an 
agreeable  appearance.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  two  Pres- 
byterian meeting  houses  and  a  Methodist  ohapeL  Efforts  have  been 
niade  during  several  years  past  to  improve  the  harbour.  A  dock  has 
been  constructed ;  a  small  harbour  suitable  for  boats  has  also  been 
made,  and  a  pier  run  out  from  the  south-ea«t  shore  obliqut^ly  acroae 
the  bay.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  by  vessels  between  Bangor 
and  Portpatrick  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  The  linen  and  cotton 
manufactures  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. Cattle  and  provisions  are  exported.  An  abbey  existed 
here  at  a  very  early  period ;  a  portion  of  the  ruins  is  still  in  existence. 
Fairs  are  held  at  Bangor  on  January  12th,  May  Isty  August  Ist^  and 
November  22nd, 

CattUuxllan  is  a  market-town  situated  on  the  road  from  Newry  to 
Downpatrick,  between  Ihe  Moume  mountains  and  the  Slieve  Croob 
range,  7  miles  S.W.  from  Downpatrick;  population  849  in  1851. 
Castlewellan  is  a  neat  town,  pleasantly  situated;  it  possesses  some 
good  buildings,  including  the  market-house,  sessions-house,  and 
chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  aud  Presbyterians.  The  market  is  held 
weeikly,  the  business  transacted  being  chiefly  in  linen  yam  and  farm 
produce.  Two  bleaching  establishments  are  in  the  neij^hbourhood. 
Ten  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  the  neighbourhood 
is  Castlewellan,  the  seat  of  the  Sari  of  ijmesley,  the  grounds  of  which 
are  finely  wooded  and  pictui'esque. 

Comber,  or  OwmJter,  is  a  small  market-town  at  the  north«westem 
extremity  of  Lough  Strangford,  7  miles  S.E.  from  Belfast ;  population 
1790  in  1851.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  lineu  manu- 
facture. The  ruins  of  a  castle,  called  Mount  Alexander,  exist  on  a  site 
which  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  Cistercian  abbev.  Besides  the  parish 
church,  there  are  chapels  fur  Presbyterians  and  Wealeyan  Methodists. 
At  low  water  the  beach  presents  a  spacious  expanse  of  san  1  some 
thousands  of  acres  in  extent.  Fairs  are  held  at  Comber  on  the  finit 
Thursday  of  Januai7,  O.S.,  on  April  5th,  June  28th,  and  October  I9lh. 
There  la  here  a  station  of  the  Belfast  ami  Newtownards  railway. 

Qilford,  population  2814,  a  small  market-town  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Bann,  about  4  miles  N.W.  from  Ban- 
bridge.  Flax  spinning,  linen  weaving,  and  bleaching  are  oarried  on. 
Fairs  are  held  on  June  21st  and  November  21st.  Oiiford  Castle,  the 
seat  of  Sir  William  Johnstone,  Bart.,  stands  near  the  town. 

Qrqi-Ahbey,  population  858  in  1851a  v  situated  on  the  east  shore  of 
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Lough  Stmngford,  about  6  milet  S.  bj  W.  from  DoHaghadoa  Beflidat 
the  ehttroh,  uier«  are  obapele  for  Preebyteria&s  and  Homan  CatholioL 
The  abbey  from  wbioh  the  plaoe  reoeived  its  name  wae  foaoded  here 
in  1193  by  the  ladj  of  John  de  Couroy  :  aome  mtereethig  and  well 
preserved  remahis  of  the  baildings  etiU  esiat  Four  fium  are  held  in 
tbe  oourea  of  the  year. 

miUborough,  population  1300  in  1851,  a  market-town  and  formerly 
a  parliamentary  borough,  64  milei  N.N.B.  from  Dublin,  ia  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  aide  of  a  hill  commanding  an  eztanaive  view.  The 
pnrieh  chunrh  is  a  handsome  edifice  with  three  towers.  There  are 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholios,  Presbyterians,  Quakers, 
and  HoraTJana  The  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Downshire  ia  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  and  on  the  east  are  the  ruins  of  a  oastle 
ereeted  by  Sir  A.  Hill  in  tbe  reign  of  Oharlea  I. ;  it  ia  now  a  royal  fort 
The  linen  trade  ia  carried  on  to  some  eztentu  There  are  a  market- 
house,  a  district  bridewell,  and  two  hospitals. 

Jfolywoodf  a  small  sea-port  town,  in  the  parish  of  the  same  name, 
78  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Dublin ;  the  population  in  1861  was  1408. 
The  church,  whioh  is  ancient,  is  beliered  to  have  been  the  chapel  of 
a  Franciscan  prioiy  once  established  hereu  The  Presbyterians  have  a 
larffe  modem  gothic  chapel.  A  few  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
fishing,  but  the  greater  number  are  agriculturists  or  weavers.  Fairs  are 
held  four  times  a  year.  During  the  summer  months  Holywood  is 
reeort<>d  to  for  sea-bathing.  The  town  ia  oomiected  by  railway  with 
Belfitet. 

Killtieagh,  72  miles  N.N.E.  from  Dublin ;  population  1086,  a  small 
market-  and  sea*port  town,  wae  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough. 
A  castle  was  built  here  by  De  Couroy  about  the  year  1180,  which  was 
demolished  in  1648  by  Oeneral  Monk.  It  was  shortly  afterwards 
rebuilt  The  church  is  oruoiform  and  is  a  handsome  buildini; ;  the 
other  principal  buildings  are  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  a  market^ 
iind  a  barrack.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on,  and  the 
imports  and  exporta  of  iron,  timber,  com,  and  provisions  form  a 
consid«rable  trade.  A  market  ia  held  on  Monday ;  lairs  are  held  four 
timee  In  tbe  year. 

KiUough,  a  small  sea-port  town  76  miles  N.E.  from  Dublin ;  popu- 
lation 961.  Fishing  is  veiy  extensively  carried  on :  there  is  some 
export  trade  in  eom :  also  a  large  salt  work*  la  the  neighbourhood 
aie  several  curious  caves. 

ifotro,  a  small  town  on  the  road  from  Belfast  to  Armagh,  66  miles 
N.  by  B.  from  Dublin ;  papulation,  669.  The  town  consists  princi- 
pally of  one  lung  well-built  street^  and  contains  a  church  and  several 
meeting-houses.    The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on. 

JRaf^riland,  a  market-town  about  half  way  between  Kewry  and 
Caetlewellan,  27  miles  8.&W.  from  BelfSut,  population  2063  in  1861, 
la  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rooky  elevation  above  the  point  where 
several  roads  meet.  The  remains  of  a  caatle,  formerly  of  considerable 
atreugth,  occupy  the  summit  of  the  rock  on  which  the  town  is  built 
The  town  possesses  a  market-house,  two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  also  a  dispensary  for  the  Newiy  Poor- 
Law  Union.  Tbe  linen  manufacture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitante.    Seven  fidrs  are  held  in  the  eoune  of  the  year. 

Jioatfrevor,  population  764,  a  sea-port  town  and  watering-plaoO)  is 
finely  situated  on  a  gentle  slope  at  the  baee  of  tbe  Moume  Mountains, 
about  7  miles  8.K  by  8.  fhim  Newry.  The  vicinity  is  adorned  with 
numerous  good  mansions,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  very  beau- 
tiful The  town  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years.  Near  the 
town  is  a  handsome  obelisk,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Oeneral 
Ross.    There  are  seven  fairs  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Strangfurdf  population  620,  a  market-town  and  aea-port  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  eutranse  of  Lough  Strangford,  about  6  miles  N.E.  by  E. 
from  Downpatriok.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  four  of  the  castles 
built  by  John  de  Courcy  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Strangford.  There 
are  here  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  a 
custom-house.  There  is  a  email  quay.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on.    Fairs  are  held  on  August  12th  and  November  8th. 

Wumnipointt  a  small  market-town  and  sesrport  on  the  left  bank  of 
Newry  River,  at  its  junction  with  Carlingford  Lough,  6  miles  8.K  by 
S.  from  Newry:  population,  1769  in  1861.  The  town  is  agreeably 
situated,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  square  and  several  streets  which 
diverge  from  the  square.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Prest^terians,  and  Roman  Catholioai  There 
are  here  a  dispensary  and  a  savmgs  bank.  Considerable  quantltiea  of 
agricultural  produce  are  exported.  Flax  is  imported.  The  fishery 
employs  aome  of  the  seafaring  population.  Warrenspoint  is  the  port 
of  Newry  for  huge  yessels ;  and  the  plade  ia  in  repute  for  sea-bathing^ 
Fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Friday  of  erery  month. 

Down  retuma  four  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  namely^ 
two  for  the  county,  one  for  the  borough  of  Newry,  and  one  for  the 
borough  of  Downpatriok.  Besidee  theee  boroughs,  Newtownards, 
Bangor,  Killilesghi  and  Hillsborough  returned  members  to  the  Irish 
Parliament^  and  are  still  eorporate  towns.  The  lordship  of  Newry, 
the  greater  part  of  which  lies  within  this  eounty,  is  an  exempt  juris* 
diction  both  eoclesiastioal  and  civil 

The  linen  manufiicture  is  the  staple  trade  of  Down,  aad  gives 
employment  to  a  greater  number  of  operatives,  in  proportion  to  the 
popuUtioQ,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland.  The  linen  manuiiMsture 
has  been  long  carried  on  in  IreUnd,  but  ita  Ant  great  impulse  was  in 


conseqnenoe  of  the  eettlement  of  French  refugees  on  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  who,  by  introducing  the  improved  machinery 
of  the  continent,  and  setting  an  example  of  more  business-like  habits, 
raiMd  the  manufacture  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  and  import- 
anoe.  In  the  4th  of  Queen  Anne  the  export  duty  on  Irish  linens  was 
taken  ofi^  and  from  that  time  the  trade  has  continued  to  flourish. 

The  importation  of  flax-seed  employs  a  considerable  capital  in  Bel- 
fast and  Newiy.  The  dreesing  of  the  grown  orop  gives  employment 
to  numerous  scutchers  and  hacklers  throughout  the  county ;  but  the 
introduction  of  linen-spionlog  machinery  has  materially  lessened  the 
demand  for  hand-labour  in  converting  the  dressed  flax  into  thread. 
Weaving  is  mostly  carried  on  in  the  houses  of  small  farmers,  and 
there  are  few  weavers  who  do  not  give  part  of  their  time  to  agricul- 
ture ;  hence  they  are  generally  a  head  thy  and  loug-lived  class  of  men. 
When  the  webs  are  ready  for  the  bleacher,  they  are  osrried  to 
market 

The  next  process,  and  that  which  employs  nearly  an  equal  number 
of  hand.^,  is  the  bleaching  and  preparing  for  market  the  green  web 
as  purchased  from  the  weaver.  The  chief  manufacturing  district  of  this 
county,  as  of  Ireland  at  lai^e,  is  along  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Bann. 
The  waters  of  this  river  are  peculiarly  efficacious  in  bleaching ;  and 
its  rapid  descent  affords  numerous  sites  for  the  machinery  employed. 
From  Tanderagie  in  Armagh  to  five  miles  above  Banbridge  in  Duwn^ 
the  banks  of  this  river  present  an  almost  continuous  succession  of 
bleaching-greens.  On  that  part  of  the  river  which  fiows  through 
Down  there  are  18  of  theee  establishments,  eaoh  covering  a  large  tract 
of  ground,  and  giving  employment  to  a  numerous  rural  population. 
Besides  these  establishments,  there  are  upon  the  Bann  extensive  flour- 
mills,  and  two  or  three  factoriee.  The  neighbourhood  of  Qilford  and 
Moyallan.  about  half  way  between  Banbridge  and  Tanderagie,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  rural  beauty.  Orchards  are  attached  to  all  the  better 
class  of  cottages,  and  the  vicinity  of  so  many  bleaching*greens  gives 
the  effect  of  a  continuous  traot  of  rich  park  scenery  to  each  bank  of 
the  river.  The  proprieton  of  the  majority  of  these  establiahments  are 
Dissenters  and  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  population 
generally  is  Protestant  The  cotton  and  muslin  manufacture  employs 
many  persona  The  exports  and  imports  of  Down  are  made  almost 
entirely  through  the  ports  of  Belfast  and  Newry.  About  80,000 
firkins  of  butter  are  exported  yearly  from  Down,  and  thia  as  well  as 
all  other  exports  is  increasing. 

The  fishery  on  the  coast  from  Bangor  to  Carlingford  Bay  is  pursued 
with  a  good  deal  of  industry,  but  without  sufficient  capital  or  skill 
The  herring-fishery  commences  in  July,  and  is  pursued  throughout 
the  autumn  and  beginning  of  winter.  The  principal  fishing-ground 
lies  off  Locale,  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  two  leagues  from 
shore,  in  8  to  17  fathoms  water,  and  extends  with  little  interruption 
from  Newcastle  on  the  south  to  the  entrance  to  Strangford  Lough 
upon  the  north.  The  fish  taken  are  herrings,  mackerel  luiddock,  cod, 
ling,  gurnet,  plaice,  and  turbot  Besides  this  thsre  are  several  other 
fishing-grounds  off  the  coasts  of  Moume  and  Ards. 

The  county  assizes  are  held  twice  a  year  at  Downpatriok.  Quarter 
sessions  are  held  by  the  assistant-barrister  twice  a  year  at  Downpatriok, 
Hillsborough,  Newr^,  and  Newtownards.  The  constabulary  force 
stationed  in  Down  in  the  year  1862  oonsistsd  of  266  men,  including 
officers. 

Before  and  for  some  time  after  the  ooming  of  the  English,  Down 
was  known  as  UUadh  or  Ulidia,  the  original  of  the  name  of  Uister. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  Yoluntii  of 
Ptolemseus.  The  north-eastern  portion  of  Down  was  at  an  early 
period  occupied  by  the  Picts,  of  whom  there  was  a  considerable  colony 
so  late  as  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  extending  from  Strangford  Lough 
to  the  Lower  Bann  in  AntriuL  The  territory  occupied  hy  the  Picts 
WHS  called  Dalaradia,  and  extended  from  the  Ravil  river  in  Antrim 
over  the  aouthem  part  of  that  oounty  and  the  north  and  north-east  of 
Down. 

The  presence  of  St  Patrick  in  this  county  in  the  6th  century  is 
atteeted  by  authentic  records,  and  can  be  traced  with  topographical 
exactness  at  the  preeent  day.  Downpatriok,  Saul,  Dromore,  Movilie, 
and  Bangor  are  the  chief  ecclesiastical  foundationa  of  Patrick  and  hii 
immediate  successors.  Of  these  the  last  was  the  most  famous, 
having  a  college  whioh  for  many  years  rivalled  the  schools  of  Armagh 
and  Lismore. 

Down  was  overrun  by  the  English  under  John  de  Couroy  in  1177. 
The  county  was  originally  divided  into  two  shires,  Down  and  Newton, 
or  the  Ards,  to  which  sherifib  were  regularly  appointed  until  1838, 
when  the  revolt  of  the  Irish  on  the  murder  of  William  de  Burgho 
OTcrtumed  the  English  authority  throughout  Ulster.  The  attainder 
of  Shane  O'Neill,  who  waa  alain  in  rebellion  in  1667,  threw  all  Iveagh, 
Kinelearty,  Castlereagh,  and  Lower  Ards  into  Uie  hands  of  the 
Crown.  In  1602  O'Neill  of  Castlereagh  being  seized  on  some  slight 
pretext^  and  imprisoned  in  Carriokfergus  Castle,  contrived  to  make 
his  escape  by  the  assistanoe  of  one  Montgomery,  the  brother  of  a 
Seotch  knight  of  some  fortune,  who  afforded  tlie  fugitive  protection 
on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  negotiated  his  pardon  on 
the  terms  of  haying  the  greater  part  of  O'Neill's  estate  made  over  to 
himself  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  his  associate  in  the  proceeding.  The 
colony  led  over  by  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  settled  chiefly  about 
Newtownards  and  Qrsj  Abbey,  along  the  north-eastern  coast  between 
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Strangford  Longh  and  tlie  saa,  and  by  their  entezpiise  and  indiutrj, 
■oon  raised  that  part  of  the  county  to  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
The  general  plantation  of  Ulster  soon  after  gave  security  to  their 
improvements.  The  family  of  Hamilton  settled  at  Bangor  and 
Killileagbu  That  of  Hill,  which  about  the  same  time  acquired  large 
estates  in  the  north  of  the  county,  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Belfast,  and  soon  alter  their  arriYal  laid  the  commencement  of  a  town 
at  Hillsborough,  the  residence  of  their  present  representatiye,  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire.  At  present  the  fee  of  the  county  is  almost 
entirdy  in  the  himds  of  Protestant  proprietors  of  English  and  Scotch 
descent. 

Of  the  Pagan  antiquities  of  Down,  the  most  remarkable  is  a  stone 
cromlech,  indosed  by  a  circular  ditch  of  extraordinary  dimensionsy 
called  the  Giant's  Ring,  near  Shaw's  Bridge,  half  way  between 
Lisbum  and  Belfast  Tke  indusare  is  nearly  half  an  English  mile  in 
drcumferonoe ;  and  the  rampart  is  still  from  12  to  14  feet  in  height. 
Thero  are  stone  monuments  of  the  same  character  at  Sliddery  Ford, 
near  Dundrum,  and  L^garaney  in  the  parish  of  Drumgoolan.  Then 
is  a  remaikable  cairn,  or  sepulchral  pile  of  stones  on  the  top  of 
Slieve  Croob.  The  main  pile  is  77  yards  in  ciroumferonoe  at  bottom, 
45  yards  at  top,  and  54  feet  high  at  its  greatest  elevation  :  there  are 
22  smaller  cairns  raised  on  the  top.  A  great  earthen  rampart  which 
runs  along  the  Armagh  boundsxy  of  Down,  is  called  by  the  people  of 
the  county  the  Dane's  Cast,  and  sometimes  Tyrone's  ditches.  There 
are  numerous  raths,  or  earthen  entrenched  mounds  throughout  Down, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  at  Do^npatrick,  Donaghadee,  and 
Dromore.  Of  the  Anglo-Norman  military  antiquities  of  Down,  the 
castle  of  Dandrum  is  &e  most  important.  Green  Castle  in  Mourne 
was  a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  early  history  of  Ulster.  The 
castle  of  NewcBstle  was  built  by  Felix  Magennis  in  1588,  and  is  still 
inhabited.  The  Magennises  had  castles  also  at  Castlewellan  and 
Rathfriland.  There  are  extensiTe  military  remains  at  Ardglass,  and 
the  cantles  of  Killileagh,  Ardquin,  Portaierry,  Bangor,  and  Hills- 
borough are  the  most  important  of  those  still  standing.  There  are 
also  some  remains  of  the  fortifications  erected  by  General  Monk 
for  the  defence  of  Scairagh,  Poynti,  and  Tuscan  passes  into 
Armagh. 

The  chief  ecclesiastieal  remains  in  Down  are  at  Downpatrick,  where 
are  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral,  and  of  .three  other  religious  houses. 
The  cathedral  was  100  feet  in  length ;  the  roof  of  the  centre  aisle 
was  supported  by  five  arches  of  fine  proportions.  There  is  a  round 
tower  at  Drumbo,  near  Belfast  A  few  remains  still  exist  of  the 
abbey  of  Bangor ;  and  at  Grey  Abbey  there  is  standing  in  good 
preservation  a  part  of  the  abbey  founded  here  in  1192  by  Africa, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Man,  and  wife  of  De  Couroy.  A  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  east  of  Downpatrick  is  a  hill  about  150  feet  high,  called 
Strual  Mountain,  celebrated  all  over  Ireland  for  the  resort  of  the 
lower  orden  of  Roman  CathoUcs^  who  come  here  evexy  Midsummer 
for  the  performance  of  penance. 

In  1851  there  were  three  savings  banks  in  the  county  at  Hills- 
borough, Newry,  and  Warrenspoint.  The  total  amount  owing  to 
depositon  on  the  20th  November,  1851,  was  49,8082.  2«. 

DOWN,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  ecdesiaatical  province  of  Armagh  in 
Ireland.  The  chapter,  which  is  regulated  by  patent  of  James  I., 
consists  of  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  archdeacon,  and  two  preben- 
darieSb  With  the  exception  of  part  of  one  parish  lying  in  Antrim  this 
diocese  is  situated  entirely  in  the  county  of  Down,  of  which  it  occupies 
the  eastern  portion.  The  see  of  Down  was  founded  about  the  end  of 
the  5th  century  by  St.  Patrick,  who  appointed  Cailin,  abbot  of  Antrim, 
to  the  bishopric;  The  cathedral  of  the  diocese  is  at  Dowvpatriok. 
The  most  distinguished  bishop  of  Down  prior  to  the  English  invasion 
was  Malachv  O'Moi^gair,  who  succeeded  in  1187,  and  assisted  the 
Primate  Qelasius  in  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  discipline.  In 
1442  the  union  of  Down  with  the  see  of  Connor  took  place  in  the 
person  of  John,  first  bishop  of  the  united  diocese.  By  act  8rd  and 
4th  William  IV.,  a  87,  the  united  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor  is 
further  augmented  by  Uie  diocese  of  Dromore.  [Covhob  ;  Dboxobi.] 
The  income  of  the  united  diocese  is  4204^  (Beaufort^  Memoir  of  a 
Map  rf Iniaind;  WtnefBishapt;  Thorn, IriAAlnumae;  Pairliam£iUa$y 
Paj>er»,) 

DOWNHAM  MARKET,  Norfolk,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Downham  Market,  u  situated  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  in  52*  36'  N.  lat,  0'  24'  E.  long., 
distant  40  miles  W.  by  &  from  Norwich,  84  miles  N.  by  K  from 
London  by  road,  and  87]  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties  and  East 
Anglian  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2867.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  arohdeaoonry  of  Norfolk  and  diocese  of 
Norwich.  Downham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  84  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  arsa  of  80,702  acrss^  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
20,976. 

Downham  Market  is  a  town  of  ocosidersble  antiquity.  Spelman 
states  that  it  had  a  market  confirmed  to  it  in  the  time  of  Edinird  the 
Onnfessor.  The  town  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years.  There 
is  a  spacious  market  square.  The  pariah  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Edmund,  is  an  ancient  structure  occupying  sn  elevated  site ;  it  has 
a  low  embattled  square  tower  surmounted  with  a  spire.  The  Baptists, 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Quakers  have  places  of 
worship;  there  are  a  National  school  and  a  savings  bank.    A  county 


court  is  held  in  the  town.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday.  Fairs 
are  held  on  Mareh  8rd,  May  8th,  and  November  18th.  By  the  river 
Ouse  snd  the  Cam,  which  flows  into  it  not  far  from  the  town,  vessels 
can  proceed  from  Lynn,  on  the  coast^  12  miles  below,  to  Cambridge, 
about  SO  miles  above,  Downham. 

(Blomefield,  Noffotk;  Qeneral  HiUory  of  Norfolk;  Comm/WMcaiwn 
from  Downham.) 

DOWNPATRICK,  oounty  of  Down,  Ireland,  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  a  market  and  assise  town,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Downpatrick  and  barony  of  Locale^ 
is  situated  in  54*  20'  N.  lat,  5'  45'  W.  long.,  distant  98  miles  N.B. 
by  N.  from  Dublin.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  8287, 
besides  808  in  the  workhouse  and  other  institutions.  Downpatrick 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Pkurliament  Downpatrick  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  24  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  147,361 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  68,659. 

Downpatrick  takes  its  name  from  St.  Patrick,  who  is  stated  in  many 
ancient  records  to  have  been  buried  here.  Before  his  time  the  place 
was  called  Rath  Keltair  and  Dun-da-leth-glass,  from  an  earthen  forti* 
fication,  the  ruins  of  which  still  cover  a  considerable  space,  and  present 
an  imposing  appearance  on  the  north-west  of  the  town.  On  the 
conquest  of  Ulster  by  the  EngUsh  in  1 177,  De  Courcy  made  Down- 
patrick his  head-quarters.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the 
right  bank  of  tibe  river  Quoile ;  it  is  paiily  surrounded  by  hills  and 
partly  by  flat  and  marshy  grounds.  The  town  is  divided  into  the 
English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  quarters.  The  streets  are  irregularly  built, 
but  the  public  btuldings  are  numeroua  The  original  cathedral  church 
was  erected  in  1412,  but  was  devastated  by  Lord  de  Grey  in  1533 : 
the  cathedral  has  lately  been  rebuilt,  and  is  now  a  very  handsome 
edifice  in  the  pointed  style  of  architectare.  Besides  the  parish  church 
there  are  chapels  for  Presbyterisns,  Wesleyan  Methodirts,  and  Roman 
Catholics.  Downpatri(^  has  a  Diocesan  school  chieflv  supported  by 
the  bishop  and  clergy,  and  a  jail  school  supported  by  the  oounty. 
The  county  jail  is  situated  at  Downpatrick ;  there  are  also  a  court- 
house, a  market-house,  barracks,  an  infirmary,  and  a  fever  hospital 
Downpatrick  claims  to  be  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  until  the 
Union  was  represented  by  two  members  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  The 
town  is  well  lighted  and  paved.  The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on 
to  a  small  extent,  as  well  as  brewing,  tanning,  and  soap  makiDg. 
Vessels  of  100  tons  can  come  up  to  Quoile  Quay,  one  mile  from  the 
town.  Markets  are  held  on  Saturday,  and  regular  monthly  markets 
are  held  in  place  of  the  old  fain,  which  are  abolished.  The  assises 
for  the  county  are  held  twice  a  year,  and  petty  sessions  every  alternate 
week.    Close  to  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  Inch  Abbey. 

(Fraser,  Handbook  of  Irdand;  Thom,  Iritik  Almanac,) 

DOWNTON,  Wiltshire,  a  disfranchised  borough  in  the  parish  of 
Downton,  is  situated  on  the  river  Avon,  in  50*  59'  N.  lat,  1*  44' 
W.  long.,  distant  28  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Devises,  and  87  miles  S.W. 
by  W.  from  London  by  road.  Salisburr,  which  is  6  miles  from 
Downton,  is  96  miles  fr^m  London  by  the  Salisbury  branch  of  the 
South- Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Downton  in 
1851  was  2727.  The  Uving  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  vicarsge  of  Nunton 
annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Salisbury. 

Downton  was  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
had  a  casUe,  of  which  extensive  eurth works  known  as  'the  Moot* 
remain.  The  borough  sent  members  td  Parliament  with  some  inter- 
ruptions  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  till  the  period  of  the  Reform 
Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long^ 
street,  in  which  the  houses  are  irregularly  placed.  Over  the  three 
brandies  of  tiie  Avon  at  this  place  are  three  bridges^  The  parish 
church  is  a  large  cruciform  structure,  with  nave,  side  aisles,  chancel, 
and  transepts.  The  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists 
have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National,  British,  and  Infant 
schools,  and  a  branch  of  the  Salisbury  savings  bank.  A4>aper  manu- 
factory gives  employment  to  some  of  the  inhabitants.  A  market 
formerly  held  at  Downton  has  been  long  discontinued.  There  is  an 
ancient  cross  called  '  The  Borough  Cross.'  At'a  short  distsnce  from 
Downton  is  the  estate  purchased  for  the  hein  of  Lord  Nelson,  for 
which  the  sum  of  100,000^  was  voted  by  Parliament. 

(Hoare,  WUttkiire:  Ckfmmvnieaium  from  DownUm.'S 

DBAQUIGNAN,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Var,  is  situated  on  the  Artubie,  a  feeder  of  the  Aigens,  490  miles  S.E. 
from  Paris,  in  43"  32'  18"  N.  lat,  6*  28'  46"  £.  long.,  and  has  8009 
inhabitants,  including  the  commune. 

Draguignan  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  having  been  men- 
tioned in  the  titles  of  the  earliest  counts  of  Provence.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  middle  ages  the  town  was  strongly  fortified  with  a 
tiastioned  wall  and  three  citadels.  The  ramparts  were  destroyed  in 
the  civil  wars,  but  were  rebuilt  in  1615  and  strengthened  with  towers, 
and  a  wide  ditch  was  drawn  round  the  town.  The  town  suffered  much 
in  the  religious  wars  of  France.  It  is  situated  ina  fertile  plain  surrounded 
.  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  oovered  with  vines  and  olive-trees.  It  is 
tolerably  well  built,  ornamented  with  numerous  fountains  and  many 
rows  of  trees,  and  traversed  by  a  canal  from  the  Artubie,  which  drives 
the  machinery  of  several  factories.  The  chief  buildings  are  the 
court-house,  liie  prison,  the  dock-tower,  which  is  built  on  the  summit 
of  a  high  perpendicular  rock,  and  the  hospital  The  inhabitants 
manufaoture  coane  woollens,  soap,  leather,  stockings,  brandy,  silks, 
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wax  candles,  and  earthenware :  there  are  many  oil-mills  in  the  town. 
The  environs  (which  are  peculiarly  delightful  in  winter)  produce 
excellent  fruit  and  wines.  Draguignan  has  a  public  library  of  15,000 
volumes,  a  cabinet  of  medals,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  containing 
chiefly  the  minerals  of  the  department^  a  botanic  garden  (which  is 
beautifully  laid  out  and  open  as  a  promenade), »  high  school,  and  an 
agricultural  society. 

DRAMMEN,  a  sea-port  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Aggerhuus,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  broad  and  impetuous 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  here  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
DrammenQord,  in  the  Gulf  of  Christiania.  The  town  stands  in 
fiQ**  W  N.  lat,  lO**  12'  £.  long.,  24  miles  S,W.  from  the  city  of 
Christiania,  and  has  about  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into 
three  quarters,  of  which  Bragnaes  is  situated  on  the  northern,  and 
Stroemsoe  and  Tangen  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river :  they  are 
united  by  a  bridge.  Bragnaes  consists  of  a  row  of  houses  about  a 
mile  in  length.  The  main  streets  are  chiefly  composed  of  storehouses. 
Tangen  is  in  fact  the  roadstead  and  landing-place,  and  is  consequently 
the  resort  of  mariners,  fishermen,  and  small  dealers.  Drammen  has 
a  pariah  church,  two  other  churches,  several  schools,  and  manufactures 
of  spirits,  leather,  tobacco,  sail-cloth,  oil,  ropes,  ftc.  It  is  extensively 
engaged  in  trade  and  navigation,  in  building  ships,  and  in  the  export 
of  timber,  deals,  pitch,  iron,  fta  The  water  in  the  harbour  is  of 
depth  sufficient  to  allow  all  vessels  to  lie  alongside  the  quays  and 
other  landing-places.    There  are  marble  quarries  in  the  vicinity. 

DRAVE.    [Austria,  vol  i.,  col.  719.] 

DRAYTON-IN-HALES,  or  MARKET-DRAYTON,  Shropshire,  a 
market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Drayton-in-Hales,  is  situated  in  52*  54'  N.  lat,  2'  28'  W.  long. ; 
distant  19  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Shrewsbury,  and  153  miles  N.W. 
from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  parish,  a  portion  of 
which  is  in  Staffordshire,  was  4947  in  1851.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  corporation.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Salop  and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Drayton  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  14  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  61,637  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  14,160. 

The  town  of  Market-Drayton  is  watered  by  the  river  Tern.  The 
market  held  in  Drayton  was  formerly  one  of  the  largest  in  the  district, 
but  after  the  formation  of  canals  the  facilities  afforded  for  conveying 
produce  to  various  parts  of  the  country  diminished  considerably  the 
importance  of  this  market.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The 
parish  church,  built  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  had  its  architectural 
character  quite  altered  by  repairs  in  1787.  Christ  church,  Little 
Drayton,  is  a  district  church  recently  erected.  Its  style  is  early 
English ;  the  seats,  which  are  free,  will  accommodate  600  persons. 
The  Independents  and  Weeleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places 
of  worship.  There  are  here  a  Free  Grammar  school  with  an  endow- 
ment of  about  Z5l.  per  annum,  at  which  the  number  of  scholars  in 
1853  was  40;  a  National  school,  for  which  a  handsome  and  commo- 
dious Elizabethan  structure  was  erected  in  1836;  a  savings  bank; 
and  a  young  men's  society,  which  has  a  libraiy  and  reading-room. 

Drayton  has  some  manufactures ;  it  has  a  paper-mill,  and  hair  seats 
for  chairs  are  made ;  but  the  population  of  the  locality  is  chiefly  agricul- 
tural. The  market-days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday :  several  fairs 
are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the 
town. 

{CommuniccUion  from  Marhet-Drayton.) 

DRENTHE,  a  proviuce  in  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Groningen,  E.  by  Hanover,  S.  by  Overyssel,  and  W.  by  Friesland. 
It  lies  between  62^  35'  and  53'  12*  N.  lat.,  6"  5'  and  7"  5'  E.  long. 
The  area  is  1029  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1852  was 
8G,735.  The  general  character  of  the  soil  is  bad.  In  fact  out  of 
the  658,648  acres  which  the  province  contains  only  338,221  acres  are 
capable  of  cultivation;  317,580  acres  consist  of  heaths,  bogs,  and 
marshes,  and  the  remainder  is  covered  with  canals,  brooks,  roads,  and 
buildings.  Agriculture,  pasturage,  and  digging  and  exporting  peat 
form  the  chief  employment  of  the  population.  The  province  lies  on 
each  slope  of  the  watershed  between  the  Zuider-Zee  and  Dollart's 
Bay.  Several  small  streams  rise  in  it;  the  most  important  of  them 
is  the  Haventer-Aa,  along  part  of  which  the  canal  from  Meppel  to 
Assen  runs.  There  are  no  towns  in  the  province.  AtHUy  the  capital, 
is  a  villagB  of  1800  inhabitants,  16  miles  S.  from  the  city  of  Groningen. 
Hoavorden,  a  strong  fortress  in  the  south  of  the  province,  stands  on  a 
feeder  of  the  Vecht,  and  has  a  population  of  2200.  The  pauper 
colonies  of  Fredericksoord  and  Willemsoord  were  established  in  1818 
on  the  wratern  border  of  the  province :  in  these  establishments  a 
great  number  of  paupers  are  employed  by  the  state  in  reclaiming  and 
cultivating  the  waste  lands,  in  brick-makings  spinning^  weaving,  and 
various  handicrafts. 

DRESDEN,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  situated  in 
the  circle  of  Meissen,  on  both  banks  of  the  Elbe,  in  51°  6'  N.  lat, 
IS*"  44'  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  about  410  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  116  miles  by  mil  way  S.  by  E.  from  Berlin,  72  miles  K  by  S. 
from  Leipzig,  303  milos  N.N.W.  from  Vienna  by  railway  through 
Ih'iinn  and  Prague,  and  luis  a  population  according  to  the  census  of 
1852  of  104,500,  including  the  military  who  number  about  12,000. 
The  fine  plain  in  which  it  stands  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  eminences 
which   are  offsets  from  the   Saxon  Switzerland,  and  are   mostly 
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crowned  with  vineyat*ds  and  gardens:  on  the  south  and  south- 
west there  are  similar  elevations,  which  spring  from  the  Erz- 
gebirge.  Westward  lies  the  beautifully  romantic  *  Vale  of  Rocks,'  or 
'Plauiache  Qrund,'  through  which  the  Weiseritz  flows  before  it 
traverses  part  of  Dresden  and  falls  into  the  Elbe.  On  the  north- 
western side  of  the  city  the  Elbe  winds  round  an  enclosure  planted 
with  avenues  of  trees,  and  on  the  north  the  distance  is  bounded  by  a 
succession  of  hills,  in  general  covered  with  firs  and  pines.  Dresden 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  interesting  capitals  in  Europe,  and 
well  deserves  the  appellation  of  the  'German  Florence.'  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts ;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  is  the  Altstadt,  or  Old 
Town,  with  its  three  suburbs,  and  the  Friedrichs-stadt,  which  is 
separated  from  the  Altstadt  by  the  Weiseritz:  these  two  quarters 
form  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  city,  and  are  disjoincKi  from 
the  third,  or  the  Neustadt  (New  Town)  by  the  Elbe,  which  is  here 
480  feet  in  breadth,  and  crossed  by  an  elegant  stone  bridge  of  16 
arches.  In  continuation  of  the  New  Town,  there  are  some  later 
erections,  called  the  '  Neue  Anbau,'  or  New  Buildings,  which  form  a 
kind  of  suburb.  The  space  gained  by  levelling  the  fortifications  in 
the  years  1810  and  1817  has  been  appropriated  to  gardens,  promenades, 
and  building. 

Dresden  has  altogether  11  barriers  or  gate-entrances,  27  public 
squares,  20  churches  (of  which  13  are  for  Lutherans,  1  for  Reformed 
Lutherans,  and  6  for  Roman  Catholics)  and  1  synagogue.  The 
houses  are  principally  built  of  Pima  freestone,  and  in  general  are 
from  five  to  six  stories  in  height.  The  Altstadt,  sometimes  called 
Old  Dresden,  has  4  squares  and  41  streets.  The  most  interesting 
structure  in  this  quarter  is  the  Royal  Palace,  an  irregular  gothio 
building  1300  paces  in  circuit,  which  faces  the  west  side  of  the 
bridge.  The  chief  parts  of  this  edifice  are  the  royal  audience  chamber ; 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  the  royal  family,  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  tower  and  steeple  378  feet  in  height,  and  is  adorned  with 
paintings  by  Rubens  and  Mengs ;  the  chamber  of  ceremony  on  the 
second  floor,  the  porcelain-cabinet,  the  walls  of  which  are  ornamented 
with  porcelain;  the  Proposition-Saal,  in  which  the  sessions  of  the 
Saxon  legislature  are  opened ;  the  royal  library ;  the  hall  of  audience, 
with  a  splendid  ceiling  painted  by  Sylvester ;  and  the  parade-chamber, 
with  paintings  by  the  same  master.  The  celebrated  Qriine-Oewolbe 
(Green  Vault)  opens  upon  the  palace-yard,  and  contains  a  costly 
collection  of  precious  stones,  pearls,  and  works  of  art  in  gold,  silver, 
amber,  and  ivory,  arranged  in  eight  rooms,  the  painting  of  which  is 
green,  and  the  walls  are  decorated  with  mirrors  laid  into  compart- 
ments of  marble  and  serpentine  stona  This  collection,  which  was 
begun  by  king  Augustus,  and  has  been  gradually  increased  by  his 
successors,  is  estimated  at  above  one  million  sterling  in  value.  Close 
to  the  palace  are  the  chancery  buildings,  the  depository  for  the 
national  archives,  and  the  Stall<;el^ude,  which  contaiua  the  cabinet  of 
casts  and  models  and  the  picture  gallery.  Thb  building  formerly  also 
contained  a  gallery  of  arms  with  upwards  of  20,000  specimens  of 
armour,  weapons,  ho.,  principally  from  all  ages  in  Saxon  and  German 
history,  ancient  and  modem;  but  these  are  n^w  deposited  in  the 
Zwinger,  which  is  noticed  below.  The  picture  gallery,  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  building,  is  composed  of  the  outer  galluiy,  which  runs 
round  the  four  sides  of  the  Stallgebaude,  the  inner  gallery  towards 
the  yard,  and  the  Pastell-cabinetb  The  outer  gallery  contains  above 
500  paintings  of  the  Flemish  school,  90  paintings  of  the  Italian,  and 
many  of  the  French  and  German  schools:  the  inner  gallery  is 
occupied  by  356  specimens  of  the  Italian  school;  and  the  Pastell- 
ca)>inet  comprises  150  paintings  of  various  masters.  A  new  building 
was  in  course  of  erection  for  tho  reception  of  these  pictures  three  or 
four  yeara  ago.  Near  the  Stallgebaude  stands  the  Palace  of  Princes,  in 
which  are  a  handsome  chapel,  a  gallery  of  portraits  of  princes  of  the 
Saxon  and  Bavarian  lines,  a  porcelain  cabinet,  a  library  of  10,000 
volumes,  and  a  cabinet  of  engravings.  A  covered  way  leads  from 
this  palace  to  the  opera-house,  where  there  is  space  on  the  stage  for 
500  performen,  and  in  the  house  itself  for  8000  spectators.  The 
adjoining  square  is  called  the  Zwinger,  three  sides  of  which  are 
occupied  by  six  pavilions  connected  by  a  gallery  one  story  high  ;  the 
quadrangle  contains  four  fountains  and  300  orange-trees.  The  six 
pavilions,  which  are  profusely  ornamented,  contain  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  consisting  of  four  galleries  and  six  saloons;  a  cabinet 
of  engravings,  comprising  above  250,000  plates,  arranged  in  classes ; 
and  a  historicad  museum,  or  armoury,  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
the  kind  in  Europe,  consisting  of  arms,  weapons,  warlike  instru- 
ments,  accoutrements,  and  trappings  of  all  kinds,  arranged  in  nine 
apartments. 

The  other  buildings  of  note  in  the  Old  Town  are  the  Briihl  Palace, 
which  is  the  principal  depository  for  the  Meissen  china ;  and  behind 
it  are  spacious  gardens  and  grounds  commanding  delightful  views  of 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  surrounding  scenery.  Immediately 
adjacent  are  the  hall,  in  which  there  is  an  annual  exhibition  of  the 
productions  of  Saxon  artists;  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  School  of 
Design ;  and  the  Gallery  of  Duplicates,  in  which  there  are  250  paint- 
ings for  which  there  was  not  sufficient  room  in  the  Great  Gallery,  and 
the  celebrated  tapestries  worked  after  Raphael's  designs.  On  one  side 
of  the  square  of  the  Frauenkirche  is  the  Mint ;  and  adjoining  it  the 
Arsenal,  which  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  eveiy  kind  of  arms, 
and  in  one  of  the  apartments  the  portraits  of  all  the  Saxon  sovereignr 
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from  Maurice  to  tlie  present  times.  Facing  the  Arsenal  stands  the 
Academical  Building,  now  used  for  a  medical  and  surgical  school; 
below  it  there  is  a  subterraneous  hall  decorated  with  pcdntinga  by 
Francisco  Casanova.  In  the  Pima-street  is  the  House  of  Assembly, 
a  building  of  two  stories,  where  the  States  hold  their  sittings  and 
committees.  The  only  handsome  square  in  the  Old  Town  is  the  Old 
Market  Place,  of  which  the  town-hsll  is  the  great  ornament.  In  this 
direction  lie  also  the  Botanical  Garden,  New  Post-Offlce,  the  Trades' 
Hall  with  its  colonnade,  the  Treasury,  German  theatre,  two  royal  villaB 
with  fine  gardens  and  chapels,  the  Observatory  and  grounds  attached, 
the  Mews  and  Riding  School,  Military  Hospital  and  gardens,  and  the 
Orphan  Asylum  and  church.  The  most  remarkable  churches  in  the 
Old  Town  are— theFrauenkirche  (Church  of  Our  Lady),  built  in  1726, 
after  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome;  the  Kreutzkirche,  or  the 
Church  of  the  Cross,  a  p<irallelogram,  surmounted  by  a  steeple  305 
feet  in  height;  the  Protestant  church  of  St.  Sophia,  an  irregular 
structure,  erected  in  1351 ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  or  court  church 
before  mentioned,  which  contains  the  vaults  for  the  royal  familyi 
besides  a  multitude  of  paintings,  statues,  monuments,  carvings, 
altars,  &c. 

Three  suburbs  are  connected  with  the  Old  Town  by  means  of  as , 
many  avenues — the  Pima,  See  or  Dohna,  and  Wildsruf  suburbs.    The 
first  of  these,  which  extends  frtim  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  to  the  Kaidiz 
Brook,  has  a  long  street  in  which  is  a  royal  palace  with  delightful 

S rounds  attached  to  it  The  Botanical  Garden,  belonging  to  the 
[edical  School,  is  close  adjoining ;  and  likewise  Maurice's  Avenue,  on 
part  of  the  site  of  the  former  fortifications,  and  named  from  a  piece 
of  sculpture  representing  Maurice,  the  elector,  delivering  his  sword  to 
Augustus.  In  front  of  the  external  entrance  into  the  Pima  suburb 
is  the  Great  Garden,  which  is  neaHy  five  miles  in  circuit ;  and  to  the 
right  lies  the  Nm'sery  of  Fruit  Tiees,  which  contains  upwards  of 
65,000  plants,  and  a  building  in  the  centre  where  concerts  are  held 
every  week.  The  See  suburb  covers  the  south-west  and  the  Wildsruf 
the  western  side  of  the  Old  Town.  From  the  last-mentioned  suburb 
is  an  avenue  called  the  Ostra-Allee,  on  one  side  of  which  are  Prince 
Maximilian's  palace,  gardens,  and  observatory :  this  avenue  opens 
upon  a  massive  bridge  across  the  Weiseritz  which  leads  to  the 
Friedrichs-stadt,  the  second  grand  quarter  of  Dresden,  between  which 
and  the  Elbe  are  the  wooded  grounds  called  the  Ostra-Gehege.  Here 
are  the  Roman  Catholic  cemetery  and  infirmary,  in  which  is  Balthazar 
Permoser's  monument  to  lus  own  memory,  chiselled  by  himself,  and 
representing  the  Descent  from  the  Cross. 

The  access  from  the  Old  Town  to  the  New  Town,  the  third  grand 
quarter  of  the  city,  which  lies  to  the  north-east  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  is  across  the  palace  square  and' stone  bridge  before  men- 
tioned, called  the  Bridge  of  the  Elbe,  from  its  being  the  largest  and 
handsomest  structure  of  the  kind  which  traverses  that  river.  It  is 
also  denominated  Augustus's  Bridge,  in  honour  of  Augustus  II.,  its 
founder.  It  rests  on  16  arohes,  is  1420  feet  long  and  86  feet  broad, 
and  was  completed  in  the  year  1781.  The  fourth  pier,  which  was 
blown  up  by  Marshal  Davoust  in  1813,  was  restored  by  Uie  Russians 
in  the  following  year.  A  bronze-gilt  crucifix,  resting  on  a  gilt-copper 
globe  placed  on  a  mass  of  rustic  stone  about  28  feet  in  height,  stands 
upon  the  fifth  pier.  The  bridge  opens  on  the  New  Town  side  upon 
an  inclosed  space  planted  with  lime-troes,  and  embellished  with  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Augustus  IL  A  broad  street  lined  with  lime-trees 
runs  from  the  bridge  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  New  Town ; 
on  the  western  side  of  it  is  the  Japsnese  Palace,  or  Augusteum,  and 
pai'ade  in  front ;  and  on  the  eastern  side  a  range  of  barracks  for  the 
cavalry  and  infantry.  The  Augusteum  is  used  as  a  depository  for 
collections  of  antiquities,  coins,  and  porcelain  manufactures,  and  for 
the  royal  library.  The  Cabinet  of  Antiquities,  arranged  in  12  spacious 
and  well-lighted  rooms;  the  Cabinet  of  Coins,  rich  in  the  coins  of 
Saxony  as  well  as  remarkable  for  a  fine  series  of  medals  struck  in 
honour  of  illustrious  individuals  of  all  countries ;  and  the  Cabinet  of 
Poroelain,  displayed  in  18  rooms,  aro  all  on  the  ground-floor.  The 
Royal  Public  Library  is  deposited  in  8  saloons  and  21  apartments  in 
the  first  and  second  stories,  and  contains  800,000  printed  volumes, 
8000  manuscripts,  above  1 50,000  pamphlets,  and  20,000  maps.  A mong 
these  are  upwards  of  1600  printed  books  of  the  15th  century.  The 
terminus  of  the  railway  to  Leipzig  is  near  the  Augusteum.  The  New 
Town  also  contains  a  churoh  dedicated  to  the  Most  Holy  Trinity ;  a 
town-hall;  the  cadet  academy;  several  military  schools;  and  the 
commandant's  residenoeu  It  has  22  streets  in  all  To  the  north-east 
of  the  New  Town  lies  the  Neue  Anbau  (New  Buildings),  which  is 
occupied  by  some  handsome  residences ;  a  playhouse  and  baths ;  a 
house  of  industiy ;  schools  for  the  indigent  and  for  the  garrison  of 
Dresden ;  and  a  spacious  cemetery.  The  house  for  the  reception  of 
bodies  of  unknown  persons  is  decorated  with  the  Dance  of  Death,  a 
rude  sculpture  in  stone  containing  24  figures. 

Among  public  establishments  not  hitherto  noticed  are  a  high  school, 
conducted  by  12  masters  and  attended  by  about  400  pupils.  Dresden 
contains  altogether  71  establishments  for  Protestant  creation.  The 
Catholics  have  a  high  school  and  several  other  educational  establish- 
ments.  The  number  of  institutions  for  the  sick  and  maimed  and 
orphans  is  8,  including  8  hospitals.  Thero  is  a  variety  of  learned 
and  other  societies, 

Dresden  has  no  external  trade  of  much  impoFtance.    It  is  a  place 


of  transit  for  colonial  and  other  foreign  produce  frvm  Magdeburg 
Hamburg,  &c.,  and  has  five  general  fairs,  besides  a  yearly  fair  in  June, 
at  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  wool  is  sold.  The  manufactures 
eomprise  scientific  and  musical  instruments,  gloves,  carpets,  turnery- 
ware,  jewellery,  silk  and  woollen  stufifa,  strsw-hats,  painteiV  colours, 
artificial  flowers,  chemical  products,  ftc.  Morocco  and  other  leather, 
refined  sugar,  tobacco,  white-lead,  tin-ware,  glass,  stockings,  cotton 
goods,  &c.,  are  also  manufactured  on  a  small  settle.  There  is  a 
foundry  for  bomb-shells  and  cannon,  and  a  yearly  exhibition  of  Saxon 
manufactures. 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  Dresden  abounds  in  places  of  publio 
resort,  and  its  environs  are  full  of  attractions  for  strangers.  The 
French  defeated  the  allies  under  the  walls  of  Dresden,  August  86th 
and  27th,  1813.  Near  the  village  of  Raoknits,  about  a  mUe  to  the 
south-east  of  the  city,  is  a  block  of  granite  surmounted  by  a  helmet 
erected  on  the  spot  where  Moreau  fell  by  the  side  of  the  eraperop 
Alexander.  Dresden  shared  largely  in  the  excitement  that  prevailed 
in  Europe  after  the  French  revolution  of  1848.  The  second 
Chamber  early  in  1840  voted  for  the  adoption  of  a  republican  form 
of  government  for  Germany.  A  republican  insurrection  followed ; 
Dresden  was  bombarded  bj  Prussian  and  Saxon  troops  on  the  7th  of 
May ;  and  it  was  not  till  a/ter  three  days'  fighting  that  the  last  of  the 
insurgents  were  driven  out  of  the  town,  timall  steamers  ply  on  the 
Elbe  upwards  to  Pillnits,  and  downwards  to  Meissen  and  Magdeburg. 
The  city  has  railway  and  electro-telegraphic  communication  with 
Vienna,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  all  the  principal  towns  of  Qermany. 
Dresden  sustained  some  damage  in  the  spring  of  1845  in  oonsequenoe 
of  the  inundation  of  the  Elbe. 

DREUX,  an  ancient  town  in  France,  the  capital  of  the  third 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  stands  on  the 
Blaise,  a  tributary  of  the  Eure,  41  miles  W.  from  Paris,  in  48**  44'  27" 
N.  lat.,  1"*  22'  8"  E.  long.,  and  has  6451  inhabitants,  including  the 
commune.  It  is  partly  suirounded  by  the  Blaise,  which  here  divides 
into  several  branches,  and  enters  the  Eure  a  short  distance  north  of 
the  town.  Dreiix  is  on  the  great  western  road  to  Alen^on,  Laval, 
Rennes,  St-Brieuc,  and  Brest^ 

Dreux  was  known  under  the  Romans  by  the  name  Durocasses,  and 
appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  territories  of  the  Canutes. 
From  Durocasses  the  name  was  contracted  into  Drocse,  from  which 
the  modem  form  Dreux  is  derived.  The  town  with  the  surrounding 
district,  forming  the  county  of  Dreux,  was  included  in  the  acquisi- 
tions made  by  the  Northmen  in  France,  but  was  early  taken  from 
them,  and  became  part  of  the  domain  of  the  French  crown.  The 
Norman  English  burnt  the  town  in  a.d.  1188.  In  December  1562  a 
severe  action  was  fought  in  the  plain  of  Dreux,  between  the  rivers 
Eure  and  Blaise,  between  the  royal  Catholic  army,  under  the  constable 
Montmorency,  and  the  army  of  the  Calvinists,  commanded  by  the  Prinoe 
of  Cond^  and  Admiral  Coligny.  The  Calvinists  were  defeated  and 
the  Prince  of  Cond^  taken  prisoner.  In  1598  Dreux,  which  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  party  of  the  League,  was  taken  by  Henri  IV. 
after  a  vigorous  resistance  of  eighteen  days.  The  walls  were  not  re- 
paired after  this  event,  and  the  town  soon  lost  its  political  im{)ortanco. 

Dreux  stands  in  a  pleasant  country,  and  is  pretty  well  built.  On  a 
high  hill  which  commands  the  town  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  the  counts  of  Dreux.  On  the  site  of  these  ruins  stands  the 
magnificent  chapel  built  by  LouIb  Philippe  whilst  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  greatly  enlai'ged  and  beautified  by  him  during  his  reign.  It  was 
intended  to  be  the  final  resting-place  of  the  members  of  his  family, 
and  at  the  accession  of  the  duke  to  Uie  throne  of  France  it  already 
contained  the  remains  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Penthiivre,  the 
Count  of  Toulouse,  and  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  which  were  brought 
hither  by  the  care  of  the  Duchess  dowager  of  Orleans,  the  king's  mother, 
whose  body  is  also  deposited  here.  The  chapel  contains  also  the 
tombs  of  the  Princess  Mary  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  children  of 
Louis  Philippe;  the  Princess  Adelaide,  the  king's  sister,  who  died 
December  80,  1847,  was  the  last  of  the  Orleans  family  buried  here. 
An  enormous  brick  tower,  said  to  be  the  keep  of  the  old  cattle 
above  mentioned,  was  long  used  as  a  telegraph  establishment  under  the 
old  signal  system.  The  town-hall  and  the  parish  ohureh  are  handsome 
gothic  structures ;  in  the  former  la  the  tomb  of  Philidor,  the  musical 
composer  and  celebrated  chess-player,  who  was  a  native  of  Dreux.  The 
inhabitants  manufacture  serges  and  woollen  hosiery ;  they  also  trade 
in  sheep  and  cattle.  There  are  tan-yards,  iron-foundries,  and  dye- 
houses  in  the  town,  which  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  a  college,  and  a  good  hospital. 

DRIFFIELD,  GREAT,  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Driffield,  is  situated 
in  54*  0'  N.  lai,  0^  26'  W.  long.,  distant  28  miles  E.  by  N.  from  York, 
196  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  202  miles  by  the 
Great  Northern  and  connected  railways.  The  population  of  the 
town  of  Great  Driffield  in  1851  was  3792.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Little  Driffield  attached,  in  the  aroh- 
deaconry  of  the  East  Riding  and  diocese  of  York.  Driffield  Poor-LaT7 
Union  contains  48  parishes  and  townships,  wiUi  an  area  of  104,910 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,265. 

The  parish  churoh  of  Great  Driffield,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  a  » 
ancient  edifice ;  but  the  steeple  is  of  later  date  than  the  body  of 
tho  church    The  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Primitive  and  Wesl^an 
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^Tethodista  haye  places  of  worship  in  Ghreat  Driffield^  and  there  are 
National  and  Infant  schools. 

The  town  of  Great  Driffield  occupies  an  agreeable  situation  at  the 
foot  of  the  Wolds,  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  river  HuU.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street  A  small  stream  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  street  is  eiidarged  below  the  town  into  a  navigable 
canal,  by  which  a  communication  is  maintained  with  the  port  of  Hull 
by  the  river  HulL  Since  this  communication  was  opened  Driffield 
h&n  considerably  improved ;  the  town  contains  many  good  shops,  and 
is  lighted  with  gas.  Among  the  public  buildings  and  institutionB  are 
the  new  corn-exchange  and  public  rooms,  a  dispensary,  a  mechanics 
iuBtitution,  a  branch  of  the  Hull  savingA  bank,  and  a  station  of  the 
Hull  aud  Scarborough  railway.    A  countv  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

The  district  around  Driffield  is  fei-tife.  The  market  is  held  on 
Thursday,  and  extensive  transactions  take  place  in  com  and  cattle. 
Flour-mills  and  mills  for  bone-crushing  are  in  the  vicinity.  A  manu- 
factory for  chemical  manure  is  in  Great  Driffield.  The  Malton  and 
Driffield  Junction  railway  is  continued  to  the  York,  Newcastle,  aud 
Berwick  line^  and  joina  it  near  Thirslb  At  the  hamlet  of  Danes  Hiil 
are  several  tumuli 

{CommuniccUion  from  Oreai  Driffield,) 

DROQHEDA,  in  the  counties  of  Louth  and  Meath,  Ireland,  a 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  a  market  and  sea-port 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the 
river  Boyne,  in  58°  43'  N.  lat,  6°  20'  W.  long. ;  distant  28  miles 
K.  by  W.  from  Dublin  by  road,  and  82  miles  by  the  Dublin  and 
Drogheda  railway.  In  1851  the  popuLition  was  16,845.  The  borough 
U  goveraed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillon,  one  of  whom  is  mayor; 
and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Drogheda 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  12  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
98,706  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  48,203. 

The  name  Drogheda,  of  which  Tredagh  (as  it  is  generally  written 
in  old  books)  is  a  corruption,  signifies  '  the  bridge  of  the  ford.'  A 
Bj'uod  was  held  here  by  Cardinal  Paparo,  the  Pope's  legate,  in  1152, 
which  was  very  numerously  attended  by  the  Irish  ecclesiastics,  and  had 
the  effect  of  greatly  strengthening  the  authority  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland.  Heury  III.,  in  the  year  1228,  divided 
the  town  iuto  two  parts,  namely,  Drogheda  versus  Uriel,  on  the  Louth 
side  of  the  river,  and  Drogheda  versus  Midiam,  on  the  Meath  side. 
In  1412  the  two  corporations  were  united  by  Henry  IV.,  since  which 
time  Drogheda  on  both  sides  of  the  Boyne  has  continued  to  be  one 
body  corporate.  Being  a  frontier  town  of  the  pale  Drogheda  was  a 
principal  rendezvous  for  the  forces  which  were  so  frequently  required 
in  Ulster  between  the  14th  and  17th  centuries;  and  many  of  the 
Irish  parliaments  were  held  here,  particularly  during  ti^e  15  Ui 
century. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1641  Drogheda  was  besieged 
by  Sir  Phelim  O  Neill  and  a  large  force  of  Irish  who  invested  the 
town  on  both  sides  on  the  1st  of  December.  The  siege  was  raised 
on  the  28th  of  February.  Cromwell  besieged  the  town  m  September 
1C49.  He  was  twice  repulsed,  but  succeeded  in  the  third  attempt, 
which  he  led  himaelf.  Most  of  the  gaitison  were  put  to  the  sword. 
Drogheda  was  last  held  for  the  Roman  Catholic  party  by  the  Lord 
Iveagh,  with  a  earrisou  of  1000  men,  in  1C90,  but  it  surrendered  to 
a  detachment  of  King  William's  army  the  day  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne. 

The  old  walls  and  four  gates  were  standing  within  the  last  fifty 
yeard.  A  few  buttresses  and  St.  Lawrence's  Gate  are  all  that  now 
remain.  The  last  is  a  striking  object,  and  Is  in  good  preservation. 
Drogheda  is  rich  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  The  Dominican  Friary 
on  the  north  part  of  the  town  waa  founded  by  Lucas  de  Netterville, 
ai'cbbishop  of  Armagh,  in  1224,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the 
submission  of  four  Irish  princes  to  Richard  II.  in  1894.  A  lofty 
tower  of  this  friary,  called  the  Magdalen  Tower,  is  still  standing, 
together  with  some  of  the  cloisters.  The  Franciscan  Friary  on  the 
north-east  of  the  town  is  standing,  although  much  ruined,  and  forms 
a  striking  feature  in  the  view  of  Drogheda  from  the  approaches  on 
the  Dublin  side.  A  gable  and  bell-tower,  with  part  of  the  aisle,  of 
the  priory  of  Canons  Regular  also  remain  on  the  west  of  the  town 
near  the  river;  and  there  are  some  traces  of  the  priory  of  Si 
Lawrence  near  the  gate,  and  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary,  beyond  the 
priory  of  the  Canons  Regular. 

Dn)gheda  is  a  compact  and  well-built  town;  but  the  miserable 
suburbs  exteudiDj;  noi*th  and  south  greatly  disfigure  the  approaches. 
The  chief  part  of  the  town  lies  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  which 
is  the  higher  ground.  The  principal  street  runs  nearly  north  and 
south,  and  forms  a  portion  of  the  great  northern  road.  About  the 
centre  of  the  town,  on  the  western  side  of  the  main  street,  stands  the 
town-house,  a  handsome  building  with  a  clock  and  cupola.  Drogheda 
oontains  three  churches :  St  Mary's,  a  small  plain  edifice  built  on  the 
ancient  site  of  the  chapel  of  a  Carmelite  convent ;  St.  Peter^s,  a  hand- 
some Grecian  building,  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  last  oenturr ; 
and  St.  Mark's^  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Si  Peter's.  The  Roman  Catholio 
chapel  of  Si  Peter,  which  is  considered  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
archdiocese  of  Armagh,  is  a  spacious  gothio  edifice  :  there  are  also  a 
handsome  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodiat 
chapeli  Besides  these  there  are  four  other  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
threa  friariefl^  and  two  nunneriest  on«  of  whiob,  called  the  Sienna 


Nunnery,  near  the  site  of  the  Franoisoan  Priory,  is  a  large  establish- 
meni  There  are  two  barracks,  an  almshouse,  the  manaion-house,  an 
infirmary,  a  savings  bank,  a  jail,  a  corn-market,  and  a  theatre.  The 
town  and  harbour  have  been  much  improved  of  late  yeariL  A  viaduct 
95  feet  in  height,  constructed  across  the  river  Boyne^  forms  part  of 
the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  railway.  An  iron  lattice  bridge 
across  the  Royal  Canal  is  for  the  passage  of  the  trains  of  the  Dubhn 
and  Drogheda  railway.  Richmond  Fort,  erected  during  the  govern- 
ment of  tho  Duke  of  Richmond,  contains  an  hospital  and  a  military 
store-house,  and  commands  a  very  fine  view  of  the  town.  Formerly 
the  linen  manufacture  was  the  staple  trade  of  Drogheda,  but  it  has 
very  much  decreased  :  there  are  three  extensive  flax-milLs,  six  corn- 
mills,  and  two  breweries ;  the  other  manufactures  are  cotton,  leather, 
toliacci,  aoap,  and  candles:  there  are  also  an  iron-foundry,  which 
employs  800  persona,  five  salt-works,  and  some  brick-kilna  There  is 
considerable  trade  between  Drogheda  and  Liverpool  by  six  r^ular 
steam-vessels,  and  the  importations  and  exportations  are  laige.  The 
harbour  is  convenient ;  vessels  of  800  tons  can  come  up  to  the  quay. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  are  three  lighthouses.  The  market 
is  on  Saturday.  Eight  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
assizes,  quarter  sessions,  and  petty  sessions  are  held  here.  On  the 
81st  of  December  1852  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Drogheda  were  as  follows  : — 
Vessels  under  50  tons  7,  tonnage  198;  above  50  tons  39,  tonnage 
4459 ;  and  5  ateam-vessels  of  1787  tons.  In  the  cross-channel  and 
coasting  trade  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1852  aa 
follows: — Inwards  648,  tonnage  47,976;  outwards  281,  tonnage 
21,878  :  steam-vessels,  inwards  218,  tonnage  83,034 ;  outwarda  254, 
tonnage  97,859.  In  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade  there  entered 
52  reaaels,  tonnage  8069 ;  and  cleared  8  vessels,  tonnage  935. 

(Fraser,  Handbook  of  Ireland;  Thom,  Irish  Almanac.) 

DROHOBYCZ,  a  town  in  the  circle  of  Sambor,  m  the  Austrian 
orownland  of  Galicia,  is  situated  on  the  Tyszmanika,  a  tributary  of 
the  Dniester,  in  49°  22'  N.  lai,  28°  85'  E.  long.,  aud  has  a  population 
of  about  7000,  seven-eighths  of  whom  are  Jewa  A  great  portion  of 
the  houses  are  filthy  cabins,  constructed  of  boards.  The  town 
however  has  several  buildings  of  ooneequenoe,  among  which  are  the 
high-church,  a  fine  structure  of  the  gothic  order,  a  1  >aiiilian  monastery, 
with  a  grammar-school  conducted  by  the  brotherhood,  a  chapter- 
house, several  chumhes,  a  synagogue,  castle,  and  seminary  for 
teachers.  The  town,  with  its  eight  suburbs,  contains  about  1200 
houses.  The  royal  salt-works,  including  the  adjacent  works  at 
Mobrzyc,  Solec,  and  Stebnik  produce  about  8700  tons  annually,  which 
are  extracted  from  salt  rocks  and  saline  clay.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  are  iron-mines  and  pitch-wella.  There  is  a  brisk  trade 
in  native  and  foreign  produce,  particularly  wine,  linens,  cottons, 
leather,  and  grocery,  which  is  mainly  carried  on  by  the  Jews ;  and 
the  com  and  cattle  markets  bring  much  profit  to  the  place. 

DROITWICH,  Worcestershire,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  a  narrow 
valley  through  which  flows  the  small  river  Salwarpe,  in  52^  16' 
N.  lai,  2°  8'  W.  long.,  distant  7  mUee  N.N.K  from  Worcester,  116 
miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  1824  miles  by  railway 
vi4  Birmingham.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Droitwioh  was 
8125  in  1851 ;  that  of  the  extended  parliamentary  borough  was  7096. 
The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of 
whom  is  mayor;  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Pariiameni 
The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Worcester. 
Droitwioh  Poor-Law  Union  conUins  26  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  51,984  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,020. 

The  Romans  had  a  station  called  Salinse  at  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  Droitwioh.  Remains  of  a  Roman  vUla  were  discovered  in  forjiiiug 
that  portion  of  the  Oxford  and  Wolverhampton  railway  which  paa^eii 
through  Droitwioh.  So  much  of  the  tesselated  pavement  as  ouuld 
be  removed  was  deposited  in  the  Worcester  Natural  History  Museum ; 
several  coins,  medals,  and  fibules  were  found  at  the  same  place. 
I  Droitwioh  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  on  account  of  the  tax 
'  then  derived  from  its  salt  springs.  A  charter  was  granted  to  the 
borough  by  King  John.  The  Court  Chamber,  situateil  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  is  a  handsome  aud  commodious  structure.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  building  ia  appropriated  for  the  meetings  of  i^tty 
sessions,  which  are  held  weekly ;  the  under  portion  is  used  as  a 
market-house.  Near  the  Court  Chamber  is  Si  Andrew's  church ;  Si 
Petards  is  situated  a  shoi-t  diatanoe  from  the  town.  The  Methodista 
and  Plymouth  Brethren  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are 
National  and  Infant  schools.  Droitwioh  possesses  an  excellent 
hospital,  founded  by  Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  the  income  of  which  la 
1200/.  a  year.  It  is  governed  by  trustees,  and  supplies  86  men  and 
women  with  a  room,  clothing,  and  5«.  per  week  each.  The  foundation 
also  provides  SOL  a  year  and  a  house  for  a  schoolmaster,  and  60^  a 
year  and  a  house  for  a  schoolmistress,  for  the  education  of  50  boya 
and  50  girls.  The  boya  have  10/.  given  them  in  aid  of  their  apprentice 
fee;  the  girls  receive  9L  on  leaving  the  institution.  Droitwioh 
possesses  a  savings  bank;  and  a  penny  bank  haa  been  recently 
established.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

The  chief  trade  of  Droitwioh  is  that  in  salt,  manufactured  from 
the  salt  springs,  which  are  very  productive.  About  60,000  tons  of 
salt  are  annually  produced.    The  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal 
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paasea  near  Droitwich,  and  communicates  with  the  riTer  Severn  at 
Woroester;  and  a  canal  for  veasels  of  60  tons  burden,  oooatructed 
by  Brindiey,  forms  also  a  direct  communication  from  the  salt-works 
to  the  river  Severn.  The  line  of  the  Oxford  and  Wolverhampton 
xailway  passes  through  Droitwich.  A  station  of  the  Birmingham 
and  Bristol  railway  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  town. 
The  market  is  held  on  Friday ;  there  are  two  annual  fairs.  About  a 
mile  from  Droitwich  is  Westwood  Park,  the  seat  of  Sir  J.  Pakington, 
HP.  for  the  borough. 

(Nash,  Worcestershire;  Oammunicaiion  from  2>r<>Utnch,) 

DrSmB,  a  department  in  the  south-east  of  France,  bounded  N. 
and  N.E.  by  the  department  of  Is^re,  E.  by  the  department  of 
Hautes-Alpes,  S.  by  the  departments  of  Basses- Alpes  and  Vaucluse, 
and  W.  by  the  Rhdne,  which  separates  it  from  the  department  of 
Ard^he.  The  form  of  the  department  is  irregular:  its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  80  miles;  from  east  to  west 
60  miles.  It  is  comprehended  between  44*"  9'  and  45**  20'  N.  lat., 
4°  38'  and  6"  46'  E.  long.  The  area  according  to  the  cadastral 
returns  of  1851  is  2619  square  miles :  the  population  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  326,846,  which  gives  129*76  to  the  square  mile,  being 
44*96  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

Surface,  dsc. — The  department  forms  an  inclined  plane  which  slopes 
from  east  to  west.  About  one-third  of  the  surface  consists  of  a 
sandy  and  in  part  stony  plain  running  north  and  south  along  the 
Rhdne,  with  a  breadth  of  6  to  8  miles.  The  rest  of  the  department 
is  mountainous.  From  a  secondary  chain  of  the  Alps,  which  runs 
along  the  eastern  boundary,  numerous  oflshoots  all  of  calcareous 
formation  extend  westward,  gradually  diminishing  in  height  as  they 
advance  in  that  direction,  and  finally  subsiding  into  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone.  The  highest  of  these  masses  is  more  than  6000  feet  above 
the  sea ;  but  the  general  elevation  of  the  ridges  is  not  much  above 
8000  feet  Their  summits,  which  are  everywhere  accessible,  yield 
good  pasturage  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  at  these  seasons 
they  are  frequented  by  the  mig^tory  flocks  of  the  neighbouring 
departments;  their  sides  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of  pine, 
oak,  beech,  ftc.  The  valleys  between  the  ridges,  which  are  the 
chief  haunts  of  the  population,  communicate  with  each  other  by 
narrow  dangerous  by-roads,  and  are  furrowed  by  rivers  or  mountain 
torrents  that  frequently  cause  great  damage  by  their  overflow.  The 
facilities  for  irrigation  are  very  great,  and  this  mode  of  culture  is 
extensively  adopted,  especially  in  the  vall^  of  the  Rh6ne,  the  fertility 
of  which  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  skilful  employment  of 
the  system  of  irrigation.  The  air  ia  pure  and  healthy.  The  high 
mountains  are  covered  with  snow  during  several  months  of  the  year; 
but  in  the  valleys,  and  along  the  Rhdne,  the  heat  in  summer  is 
intense.  North  and  south  winds  altema^ly  prevail,  the  former 
bringing  dry  weather,  the  latter  rain. 

Hydrography, — The  Rh6ne,  which  divides  this  department  from 
that  of  Ard^che,  is  navigated  by  steamers,  and  receives  all  the  rivers 
of  the  department,  which  are  all  shorty  and  are  here  briefly  described 
proceeding  from  north  to  south.  [RhAne.]  The  Qalaure,  which  rises  In 
the  department  of  Is^re,  crosses  the  north  of  the  department,  and  enters 
the  Rhdne  at  St-Vallier.  The  hire,  remarkable  for  its  deep,  black 
waters,  and  the  magnificent  views  which  its  valley  presents,  receives 
in  this  department  the  Herbasse,  and '  joins  the  Rhdne  a  few  miles 
north  of  Valence :  it  la  navigable.  [IsiBB.]  The  Veowre  has  its  whole 
length  in  the  department,  and  flows  south-west  into  the  Rhdne  past 
ChabeuiL  The  Drdme,  which  gives  name  to  the  department,  rises  on 
the  confines  of  Hautes- Alpes,  and  flows  in  a  rapid  stream  north-west 
as  far  as  Die,  receiving  the  Bes  on  the  right  bank;  from  Die  to 
Pontaix  its  course  is  nearly  due  west,  and  from  the  last-mentioned 
town  it  runs  south  to  its  jimotion  with  the  Rohanne  on  the  left 
bank,  whence  it  flows  west  to  the  Rhdne,  which  it  enters  below 
Livron  after  a  course  of  66  miles.  A  good  deal  of  loose  timber  is 
floated  down  this  river  as  far  as  Pontaix,  above  which  its  bed  is  very 
rocky;  here  the  timber  is  made  into  rafts  and  floated  on  to  the 
Rhdne.  No  part  of  the  Drdme  is  navigable.  Strong  embankments 
have  been  formed  at  dangerous  points  along  the  stream  to  prevent 
it  from  inundating  the  cultivated  land  along  its  banks.  The  next 
river  to  the  south  is  the  Itoubionf  which  is  joined  by  the  Jabron  at 
Mont^imart,  just  before  its  entrance  into  Uie  Rhdne.    The  Lez  forms 

Sart  of  the  southern  boundary,  and  flowing  south-west  enters  the 
;hdne  in  the  department  of  Vauduse.  The  Eygues  or  Aigue»  rises 
in  the  south-east  of  the  department^  and  passes  Nyons,  below  which 
it  enters  the  department  of  Vauoluse,  and  joins  the  Rhdne  a  little 
west  of  Orange.  The  Ouvise  rises  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
department^  and  passing  Le-Bois  enters  the  department  of  Vauduse 
on  its  way  to  join  the  Soigues. 

Produce,  d^.— The  department  contains  1,612,812  acres.  Of  this 
area,  408,067  acres  are  covered  with  woods  and  forests;  854,269  acres 
are  heath  and  moor^hind ;  640,266  acres  are  capable  of  cultivation ; 
44,364  acres  are  natural  pasture-land,  and  69,272  acres  are  under 
vines.  Com  sufficient  for  the  consumption  is  not  produced ;  maize, 
buckwheat,  and  haricot  beans  are  the  chief  crops.  The  olive,  the 
walnut,  the  almond,  the  chestnut,  and  other  fruit-trees  are  cultivated 
with  success.  The  mulberry-tree  is  extensively  grown  for  the 
production  of  silk;  the  first  crop  of  leaves  serves  to  rear  the  silk- 
worms,  and  the  second  la  given  to  cattle.     The  number  of  mulberry- 


trees  in  the  department  is  about  3,000,000,  and  kbove  500,000  lbs.  of 
raw  silk  are  annually  produced.  The  culture  of  the  vine  is  an 
object  of  great  attention  in  the  YfMej  of  the  Rhdne,  and  in  the 
arrondiaaements  of  Die  and  Nyons.  The  annual  produce  of  wine  is 
8,680,000  gallons,  a  large  portion  of  which  ia  exported;  the  best 
kinds  are  the  famous  red  and  white  wines  called  Hermitage,  which, 
for  their  mellifluous  gotLt,  colour,  and  perfume  rank  among  the  besfe 
wines  in  the  world.  Black  truffles  of  excellent  quality  are  abundant. 
Horses  and  homed  cattle  are  not  numerous ;  mules  are  the  common 
beasts  of  burden.  Sheep  and  black  pigs  are  reared  in  considerable 
numbers.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  foxes,  wolves,  deer,  chamois^ 
beavers  in  the  islands  of  the  Rhdne,  otters,  hares,  rabbits,  eagles, 
vultures,  pheasants,  partridges,  &a  There  is  a  good  deal  of  meadow 
land,  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhdne,  which  by  means  of  irrigating 
rills  ia  made  to  yield  two  and  three  cropa  a  year. 

Several  iron-mines  are  worked ;  copper  and  lead  are  found  ;  coal  is 
met  with  in  various  diatricia,  but  only  one  mine  is  worked.  Sand 
used  in  glass  manufacture,  chalk,  gypsum,  rock  crystal,  alabaster, 
granite,  potters'  clay,  &c.,  are  found.  There  are  also  several  mineral 
and  salt  springs.  The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  department  is 
important  and  active.  Woollen  cloth,  silk,  hosiery,  sei^ge,  cotton-yam, 
leather,  paper,  nut  and  olive  oil,  brandy,  ropes,  lime,  tiles,  bricks,  &c., 
are  manufactured ;  there  are  various  dyeing  and  bleaching  establish- 
ments; 662  wind  and  water-mills,  6  iron  smelting  furnaces  and 
foundries,  711  workshops  and  factories  of  various  kinds,  and  most 
families  have  a  maguaniSre  for  rearing  silk-worms.  There  is  roadway 
accommodation  by  6  state  and  6  departmental  roads ;  the  railway  now 
in  course  of  construction  from  Lyon  to  Avignon  runs  for  about  half 
its  length  in  this  department,  passing  through  Tain,  Valence,  and 
Mont^UmarL  The  electro-telegraphic  communication  by  this  hne 
between  Paris  and  Marseille  has  been  completed  some  time.  Electro- 
telegraphic  wires  connect  Valence  with  Grenoble,  whence  they  are  laid 
down  to  Chambery  in  Savoy,  and  thence  across  the  Alps  to  Turin  and 
(Jenoa.  There  are  460  fairs  and  maricets  held  in  the  year.  The  great 
markets  for  raw  silk  are  held  in  Valence  and  Montdlimart. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows  : — 


ArroadissemenU. 

Cantons. 

Communci. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Valence  .        • 

2.  MonUllmart       •    • 
8.  Die          .        •        •, 
4.  Nyona        ,        ,    • 

10 

9 

4 

101 
69 

117 
74 

155,017 
68.026 
66,498 
86,40S 

Total 

28 

861 

826,846 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Valence,  the 
Roman  Vcdentia,  which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  department,  and 
is  described  under  its  proper  head.  [Valsncb.]  Among  the 
other  towns  we  give  the  following :  the  population  is  that  of  the 
commune  throughout : — Bourg-dik-Piage,  or  Piage,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Is&re,  which  separates  it  from  Romans,  owes  its  origin 
to  the  bridge  built  here  in  the  9th  century  by  the  monks,  who  had 
the  right  of  toll  (p^age) ;  it  has  8868  inhabitants,  who  manufacture 
coarse  silk,  silk  hats,  leather,  and  ropes.  Bowg-Us-  Valence,  2  or  3 
miles  from  Valence,  has  se«reral  pretty  residences,  and  a  population  of 
8069.  Chabeuil,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Veoure,  is  an  ill-built  places 
with  4461  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollens,  glove  and  shoe 
leather,  and  paper ;  there  are  also  silk-throwing  and  bleaching  esta- 
blishments, and  a  college  here.  The  town,  which  formerly  gave  title 
to  a  principality,  has  no  object  of  interest  except  the  remains  of  its 
ancient  castle.  Orand-Serre,  on  the  Qalaure,  has  iron  and  steel-works, 
and  1688  inhabitants.  Loriol  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Drdme,  opposite  Livron,  with  which  it  is  joined  by  a  hand- 
some bridge ;  it  has  8460  inhabitants,  several  silk-throwing  establish- 
ments, and  nurseries,  and  some  trade  in  hides  and  skins.  Romans,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Is^re,  owes  its  origin  to  the  abbey  founded  here 
by  St  Bernard,  biahop  of  Vienne,  in  ▲.D.  887 ;  it  is  well  built  m  a 
pretty  situation,  and  joined  to  P^age  by  the  bridge  before  mentioned, 
from  which  there  ia  a  magnificent  view  of  the  valley  of  I&cre,  ter- 
minating eastwards  in  Mont  Blanc,  while  in  the  opposite  direction  the 
mountains  of  Vivarais  are  visible.  The  town  is  girt  bv  a  fosse  and 
walls  which  are  flanked  with  square  towers,  and  entered  by  five  gates. 
The  church  of  St -Bernard,  and  the  theatre  which  stands  in  the  middle 
of  a  handsome  promenade,  called  Champs-de-Mars,  are  the  most 
remarkable  buildings.  Silk,  hosiery,  woollen  cloth,  serge,  and  leather 
are  manufactured ;  there  are  also  establishments  for  reeling  and  throw- 
ing silk,  lime  and  gypsum  kilns ;  and  the  town  has  a  good  trade  in 
wool,  hemp,  linen,  wine^  oil,  black  truffles,  skins,  Ac.  Romans  has  a 
tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce,  a  college,  ecclesiastical  school, 
and  9471  inhabitants.  There  are  vast  mulberry  plantations  about 
tlus  town.  SL-Donat,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Herbasse,  has  2223 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  silk  and  tiles.  St.-Jean-en'Roycmt  stands 
in  a  beautiful  valley,  closed  in  by  high  mountains,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Lionne,  which  falls  into  the  fioume,  a  feeder  of  the  Isire ;  it 
is  a  favourite  place  of  resort  with  French  landscape  painters,  on 
account  of  the  romantic  scenery  about  it :  population,  2616.  SL» 
VaUier,  at  the  junction  of  the  Qalaiuo  with  the  Rhdne,  has  2606 
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inbabitantay  who  manufacture  silk  crape  and  twist,  chemical  products, 
pottery,  beer,  and  leather.  A  little  east  of  this  town,  in  a  narrow 
savage  gorge  of  the  Qalaure,  are  the  ruins  of  a  fine  old  castle,  near 
which  the  road  runs  in  a  deep  cutting  through  rocks.  Tain,  a  pretty 
little  town  10  miles  N.  from  Valence,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhdne, 
stands  opposite  Toumon,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  fine  suspen- 
sion-brid^,  and  has  2459  inhabitiinta,  who  are  engaged  in  the  culture 
of  the  vine,  cotton-spinning,  and  quarrying  granite.  This  little  town 
stands  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  steep  hill  called  Hermitage,  on  the 
craggy  terraced  slopes  of  which  are  the  vineyards  that  produce  the 
famous  Hermitage  wines. 

2.  In  the  second  arroudissement  the  chief  town,  MonUlimart,  beau- 
tifully situated  among  vineyards,  meadows,  and  mulberry  plantations, 
is  an  ancient  place  surrounded  by  ramparts  which  are  flanked  with 
watch-towers,  and  entered  by  four  gates  facing  the  cartliual  poiut& 
It  stands  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Roubion  and  the  Jabron,  which  unite  their  waters  at  the  southern 
gate,  where  they  are  8])anned  by  a  fine  stone-bridge.  The  town  is 
well  built ;  the  Grande  Rue,  which  is  paved  with  basalt^  and  through 
which  the  road  from  Lyon  to  Avignon  runs,  is  the  most  commercial 
part.  The  left  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  a  little  above  the  town,  is  formed 
by  basaltic  clifls.  [Abd^che.]  Around  the  ramparts,  both  within 
and  without,  there  is  a  fine  drive  lined  with  double  rows  of  trees. 
The  most  imposing  structure  is  the  old  castle  or  citadel,  which  over- 

*  looks  the  whole  town.  Mont^limart  ha9'8245  inhabitants,  a  tribunal 
of  first  instance,  and  a  college ;  it  is  a  busy  manufacturing  town,  and 
has  several  silk  and  cotton  factories,  tanneries,  tile- works,  and  lime- 
kilns ;  serge  and  hosiery  also  are  made.  It  is  famous  for  the  manu- 
facture of  morocco  leather  and  the  almond  cakes  called  '  nougat.' 
Besides  the  articles  already  named,  corn,  flour,  raw  silk,  walnut  and 
olive  oil,  cattle,  and  provisions  enter  into  the  commerce  of  the  town. 
From  the  two  rivers  abundant  water-power  is  derived  to  drive  the 
machinery  of  the  several  factories ;  and  from  the  same  sources  the 
system  of  canals  for  irrigating  the  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
filled.  JHeu-le-Fity  situated  among  mountains^  15  miles  E.  from  Mont^li- 
mart,  is  the  seat  of  a  busy  manufacturing  population  of  4163.  The 
most  remarkable  buildin;?  is  the  new  Calvinist  church.  The  manu- 
factures are  woollen  cloths,  serge,  swanskin,  flannel,  glass,  pottery, 
Ac. ;  there  are  also  dye-houses,  and  establishments  for  spinning  silk, 
cotton,  and  worsted.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  mineral  springs 
and  a  lai^e  cavern  which  bears  the  name  of  Tom-Jones.  Orignan,  a 
small  place  of  2000  inhabitants,  stands  on  a  hill  above  the  Lez,  and 
was  formerly  famous  for  a  magnificent  ch&teau,  celebrated  in  the 
letters  of  Madame  de  Sevign^,  who  died  in  it  (April  18, 1696),  and 
was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Orignan.  This  ch&teau  is  now  in 
ruins,  having  been  burnt  during  the  first  revolution.  Pierrdatttf  an 
ill-built  town,  13  miles  S.  from  Montdlimart,  stands  at  the  foot  of  a 
rock  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  which  capitulated  in 
1562  to  the  ferocious  Adrets,  who  hurled  the  garrison  over  the  battle- 
ments and  massacred  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  environs 
yield  much  com,  wine,  and  silk ;  there  are  silk-mills  andtan-yarda  in 
the  town,  which  has  3430  inhabitants. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement,  the  chief  town  JPie  (the  Dea,  A  ugutta 
and  Jka  Vocontiorwn  of  the  Romans),  stands  in  the  middle  of  a 
fertile  valley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Drdme,  and  has  3920  inhabit- 
ants. The  town,  which  is  defended  by  walls  flanked  with  numerous 
towers,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishop ;  the  old  palace  and  former 
cathedral  are  the  principal  buildings.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  flrst 
instance,  a  Culvinist  church,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  silk,  and 
cotton  yarn,  besides  several  dye-houses,  fulling-mills,  and  magnanieres. 
The  neighbourhood  produces  excellent  fruits,  and  the  delicious  white 
wine  called  '  Clairettede  Die.'  O'eal,  20  miles  W.  from  Die,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Drdme,  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  which  has  the  form 
of  a  cock's  crest,  whence  the  name  of  the  town.  It  was  formerly 
defended  by  a  castle,  which  commanded  the  passage  of  the  river  and 
reudei-ed  this  one  of  the  strongest  towns  in  Dauphin^ ;  only  one  tower 
of  the  castle  now  remains,  which  is  used  as  a  house  of  correction.  In 
the  church  there  are  some  fine  old  bas-reliefs,  and  an  inscription 
which  recounts  the  chartered  privileges  of  the  town,  with  the  date 
1188.  The  town  has  4948  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen  and 
cotton  cloths,  sexge,  blankets,  silk  handkerchiefs,  cotton  yam.  paper, 
leather,  tiles,  and  lime ;  it  has  also  sugar  refineries,  fulling-mills,  and 
dye-houses,  and  trades  largely  in  trufflea  Saillaru,  also  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Dro^^e,  is  a  busy  manufacturing  little  town  of  2000 
inhabitants. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arroudissement,  the  chief  town,  Nyon»,  or  Nions, 
stands  on  the  Eygues,  at  the  opening  of  a  valley  which  is  cultivated 
like  a  garden  by  means  of  irrigating  rills.  The  town  is  defended  by 
walls  and  towers,  and  entered  by  four  gates;  the  interior  is  ill-builtb 
The  most  remarkable  object  is  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Eygues. 
Soap,  woollen  stufis,  earthenware,  spun  silk,  and  leather  are  the  chief 
industrial  products  of  the  inhabitants,  who  number  3251.  Le-BvM, 
an  ill-built  place  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouv&ze,  takes  its  name  from 
the  boxwood  (buis)  which  abounds  in  its  neighbourhood.  Silk- 
throwing  and  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  leather  are  the  chief 
occui>ations  of  its  2456  inhabitants. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Valence,  is  included 
in  the  junsdiction  •£  the  High  Court  of  Qrenoble,  and  belongs  to  the 


8th  Military  Division,  of  which  Lyon  is  heed-quartora.  Education 
is  more  extensively  dilTused  than  in  most  of  the  French  departments. 
There  is  a  university  academy  aud  au  ecclesiastical  college  in  Valence, 
a  diocesan  seminary  in  Romans,  communal  colleges  in  Mont^limart 
and  Valence,  and  a  Protestant  training  school  in  Dieu-le-Fit.  The 
Calvinists  have  Consistorial  churches  in  Crest,  Dieu-le-Fit,  Die,  aud 
Boui-g-lds- Valence. 

(Dictionjiaire  de  la  France ;  Annuaire  pour  VAn  1853 ;  SUUistiqne 
de  la  France,) 

DROMORE,  county  of  Down,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of 
Dromore,  is  distant  17  miles  KS.E.  from  Downpatrick :  and  84  miles 
N.  by  E.  from  Dublin  on  the  great  northern  road  to  Belfast^  The 
population  in  1851  was  1872.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  river 
Lagan,  and  contains  besides  the  cathedral  or  parish  church,  which  is 
a  mean  structure  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  one  Roman  Catholic  and 
two  Presbyterian  chapels.  Lai'ge  quantities  of  linen  cloth  are  manu- 
factured here ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  weaving. 
Near  the  town  is  a  mineral  spring  of  celebrity.  East  of  Dromore 
stands  a  remarkable  mound,  60  feet  high,  with  three  concentric 
entrenchments,  and  an  extensive  outwork  towards  the  Lagan.  Fairfl 
9re  held  in  February,  May,  July,  aud  October. 

The  see  of  Dromore  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Armagh. 
The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  arch- 
deacon, and  one  prebendary.  This  diocese  occupies  the  western 
portion  of  the  county  of  Down,  and  extends  partially  into  Armagh 
and  Antrim.  It  contains  28  benefices.  The  foundation  of  the  see  is 
attributed  to  St.  Colman  in  the  6th  century.  By  Act  3rd  and  4th 
Wm.  IV.  o.  37,  this  bishopric  has  become  incorporated  with  the 
united  diocese  of  Down  and  Connoii. 

(Fi-aser,  Ireland  ;  Ware,  Bithopt ;  Thom,  Irith  Almanac :  ParliO' 
mentary  Papers.) 

DRONERO     [Coxi.] 

DRONFIELD.    [Derbyshire.] 

DRONTHEIM.    [Trondhjem.] 

DROXFORD,  a  division  of  Hampshire  which  has  been  constituted 
a  Poor-Law  L^nion.  Droxford  Poor-Law  Union,  which  is  nearly 
coextensive  with  the  division,  contains  11  parishes,  with  an  area  of 
47,476  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  10,676.  The  population  of 
the  parish  of  Droxford,  in  which  the  Union  Workhouse  is  situated 
was  2005  in  1851.  Droxford  village  is  situated  in  50"*  58'  N.  lat, 
1°  8'.W.  long.;  distant  12  miles  S.E.  from  Winchester,  and  62  miles 
S.W.  from  London.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Winchestei*. 

DRUMKEKRUN.     [Leitrim  ] 

DRUMSNA.    [Leitrim.] 

DRUSES.    [Syria.] 

DUBLIN,  a  maritime  county  in  the  province  of  Leinsterin  Ireland, 
lies  between  53**  11'  and  53'  87'  N.  lat.,  6*  3'  and  6"  32'  W.  long. ; 
and  is  bounded  N.W.  aud  N.  by  the  county  of  Meath,  E.  by  the  Insh 
Channel,  S.  by  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  S,W.  by  the  county  of 
Kildaro.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  between  Gormana- 
town  and  Bray,  is  32  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  between  Howth 
Head  and  Leixlip,  is  18  miles.  The  area,  not  including  the  city  of 
Dublin,  comprises  222,709  acres,  of  which  196,063  are  arable,  19,312 
uncultivated,  5519  imder  plantations,  170  covere<l  with  rivers,  canals, 
&c.,  and  1820  in  towns.  Exclusive  of  the  city  of  Dublin  the  population 
in  1851  was  146,631. 

Surface  and  Coatt-line, — The  county  of  Dublin,  excepting  a  small 
tract  on  the  south,  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  only  portions 
of  the  county  not  under  cultivation  are  the  promontory  of  Howth, 
and  the  range  of  mountains  which  separates  Dublin' from  Wicklow  on 
the  south.  The  Dublin  mountains,  of  which  the  central  group  has  an 
average  height  of  1000  or  1200  feet,  are  partially  se^mrated  from  the 
loftier  elevations  of  the  county  of  Wicklow  by  the  valley  of  Olen- 
cuUen  on  the  east,  and  by  that  of  Ballynascomey  or  Qlenismaule  on 
the  west ;  a  neck  of  elevated  land,  intervening  bebween  these  valleys, 
connects  the  range  with  the  Kippure  group  on  the  south,  the  highest 
point  of  which  rises  to  the  height  of  2473  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 
The  whole  range  forms  a  fine  mountain  back-ground  to  the  rich 
scenery  of  the  plain  of  Dublin. 

The  northern  part  of  Dublin  county  is  more  undulating  than  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital  A  low  range  of  cultivated  eminences, 
called  the  Man-of-War  Hills,  extends  across  the  line  of  communication 
with  Meath  and  Louth,  and  the  ground  on  the  north-western  border 
next  Meath  and  Kildare  is  pretty  much  broken  by  picturesque  valleys. 
The  only  marked  eminences  however  north  of  the  mountainous  tracts 
are  the  islands  of  Lambay  and  Ii-eland's  Eye,  and  the  hill  of  Howth. 
The  isthmus  which  connects  Howth  with  the  mainland  is  a  low  narrow 
neck,  which  gives  Howth  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  island.  The 
highest  point  of  the  promontory  of  Howth  is  567  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  cliffs  towards  the  bay  and  channel  are  lofty- 
and  the  whole  promontory  contributes  much  to  the  picturesque  effect 
of  Dublin  Bay, 

The  coast  which,  reckoning  all  its  windings,  has  a  length  of  70  miles, 
is  indented  by  the  Bay  of  Dublin  and  by  several  creeks  forming  tide 
harbours;  the  principal  of  which  are  those  of  Killiney,  Malahide, 
Rogerstown,  and  Lough  Shinny.  Artificial  harbotirs  have  been  formed 
at  Bolbriggaoi  Howth|  and  KiugBtowia* 
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South  of  Skerries  the  sandy  shore  gives  place  to  a  limestone  cliff 
as  far  as  the  creek  of  Lough  Shinny  near  the  town  of  Rush.  Off  the 
creek  of  Malahide  is  the  rocky  island  of  Lambay.  The  peninsula  of 
Huwth  contains  about  1500  acres,  and,  except  towards  the  low 
isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  mainland,  stands  in  deep  water. 
The  sound  between  Howth  and  Ireland's  Eye  (a  rocky  picturesque 
island  of  thirty  acres,  which  lies  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  off  the 
northern  side  of  the  promontory)  being  a  sheltered  situation  with 
considerable  depth  of  water,  was,  till  the  erection  of  Kingstown 
Harbour,  the  chief  government  packet  station.  The  harbour  consists 
of  two  piens — the  eastern  one  2493  feet  in  length,  and  the  western 
2020  feet  On  the  extremity  of  the  eastern  pier  is  a  lighthouse.  The 
whole  work  is  faced  with  cut  granite,  except  the  sloping  glacis  under 
water,  which  is  of  red  grit  from  Runcorn  in  Cheshire.  Tliis  harbom*, 
the  formation  of  which  cost  nearly  half  a  million  sterling,  is  now 
almost  entirely  neglected.  From  Howth  round  to  the  sands  of  the 
Korth  Bull  the  whole  of  the  promontory  is  rocky  and  precipitous 
towards  the  sea.  On  a  detiched  rock  at  the  south-eastern  extremity, 
called  the  Bailey,  stands  a  lighthouse,  which  marks  the  northern 
entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Dublin.  From  the  Bailey  of  Howth  to  Dalkey 
Island  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  is  a  distance  of 
6}  English  milea  Between  theae  points  the  bay  recedes  ^n  a  semi- 
elliptiod  sweep  to  a  depth  of  about  six  miles  inland.  The  shoi'e 
surrounding  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  the  Liflfey,  Tolka,  and  Dodder 
rivers  empty  themselves,  is  low  :  it  rises  however  towards  Blockrock 
and  Rmgstown,  and  beyond  Kingstown  is  of  a  bold  and  pic- 
turesque character.  The  river  of  Bray,  which  dischai^ges  itself 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  promontory  of  Brayhead,  is  the  county 
boundary. 

As  a  harbour,  the  Bay  of  Dublin  is  materially  encumbered  by  a 
great  tract  of  sand,  which  is  bisected  by  the  Liffey  in  a  direction  from 
west  to  east.  The  portion  on  the  north  of  the  Liffey  is  called  the 
North  Bull,  and  that  on  the  south  the  South  Bull.  In  order  to 
protect  the  navigation  of  the  Liffey  fi'om  the  sands  of  the  South  Bull, 
a  pier  consisting  of  a  mound  of  gravel  contained  between  double  stone 
walls  was  undertaken  by  the  Irish  government  in  1748.  It  runs  from 
the  suburb  of  Ring^end  along  the  northern  mai^n  of  the  South  Bull, 
to  a  distance  of  7938  feet.  In  1761  a  lighthouse  was  commenced  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Bull,  and  from  it  a  wall  wss  carried  inwards 
towards  the  Pigeon-houB&  This  sea-wall,  completed  in  1796,  is  com- 
posed of  two  parallel  walls  of  hewn  granite,  laid  without  cement ;  the 
space  between  is  filled  to  a  certain  height  with  gravel  and  shingle ; 
over  this  there  is  a  course  of  stone-work  imbedded  in  cement ;  and  the 
whole  is  ^nished  on  the  top  with  a  course  of  granite  blocks  laid  in 
trass.  The  wall  is  32  feet  broad  at  bottom,  and  28  feet  at  top.  The 
Pigeon-house  has  been  converted  into  a  depot  for  artillety  and  military 
■tores.  Another  wall,  called  the  North  Wall,  running  nearly  south- 
east from  the  opposite  shore  of  Cloutarf,  is  intended  in  like  manner  to 
confine  the  sands  of  the  North  Bull.  By  means  of  these  works  the 
navigation  of  the  Liffey  has  been  greatly  improved,  but  the  channel 
requires  constant  dredging.  The  bar.  on  which  there  are  eleven  feet 
of  water  at  spring-ebbs,  runs  across  the  channel  immediately  outside 
the  lighthouse.  An  extensive  basin  in  continuation  of  the  North 
Wall  basin,  and  a  graving  dock  384  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  are  now 
in  course  of  construction. 

The  insecurity  of  the  bay,  joined  to  the  failure  of  the  works  at 
Howth,  led  to  the  formation  of  a  harbour  at  Kingstown,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  harbour  of  Dunleary,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  in  1817. 
The  small  pier  and  tide  harbour  at  Dunleary  have  been  inclosed  within 
the  new  works,  and  are  now  crossed  by  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown 
railroad.  The  new  harbour  is  formed  by  two  piers  inclosing  an  area 
of  250  acres,  with  a  depth  of  from  15  to  27  feet,  and  approaching  each 
other  within  a  distance  of  850  feet  The  eastern  pier,  on  the  extre- 
mity of  which  there  is  a  bright  revolving  light,  is  3500  feet  long ;  the 
western  one  has  a  length  of  4900  feet ;  and  along  both  piers  there  are 
quays,  40  feet  wide,  which  are  protected  from  the  sea  by  parapets 
9  feet  high.  Along  the  breast  of  the  harbour  is  a  whaif  500  feet 
long. 

Hydrography  and  OommuniccUiona. — The  Liffey  has  a  course  of 
little  more  than  eight  miles  from  the  point  where  it  enters  Dublin 
county  to  the  Bay  of  Dublin  at  Ringsend.  It  is  navigable  for  sea- 
borne vessels  to  the  custom-house,  and  for  barges  and  row-boats  to 
Chapelizod,  about  three  miles  farther  up.  The  Dodder,  the  course  of 
which  lies  almost  wholly  within  this  county,  takes  its  rise  from  nume- 
rous small  streams  descending  from  Kippure  Mountain,  and  forming 
a  rapid  stream  which  descends  in  a  course  of  about  ten  miles  into  the 
Ray  of  Dublin  at  Ringsend.  The  Tolka  is  a  small  river  rising  near 
Dunboyne  in  the  county  of  Meath  :  it  flows  east  by  south  through 
Blanchardstown  and  Qlascevin  to  the  north-western  extremity  of 
Dublin  Bay,  whioh  it  enters  below  Ballybough  bridge. 

The  county  is  traversed  in  a  westward  direction  by  the  Royal  Canal 
and  the  Grand  Canal,  which  unite  the  Liffey  with  the  Shannon.  The 
Royal  Canal  leaves  the  Broadstone  terminus  (which  opens  into  the 
Liffey  a  little  east  of  Dublin  custom-house)  and  passes  through  May- 
nooth,  MulUngar,  Ballymahon,  and  Killashee  to  Tarmonbarry  on  the 
Upper  Shannon,  the  whole  length  being  92  miles.  The  width  of  the 
canal  throughout  is  42  feet  at  top  and  24  feet  at  bottom ;  the  depth 
of  water  is  sufficient  to  float  boigea  of  100  tons.    The  lummit-kvel  ia 


sear  MulUngar,  53  miles  W.  from  Dublin,  and  at  a  height  of  822  feet 
above  the  sea ;  here  the  canal  is  fed  by  the  waters  of  Lough  OweL 
The  articles  borne  on  this  canal  into  the  interior  are  coals,  manure, 
and  merchandise  of  Yarious  kinds;  those  conveyed  to  the  capital 
comprise  stone,  sand,  bricks,  turf,  corn,  meal,  potatoes,  pigs,  butter, 
ftc.  A  branch  canal  connects  the  town  of  Longford  with  the  main 
trunk  at  Killashee. 

The  Qrand  Canal,  the  most  important  line  of  internal  navigation  in 
Ireland,  runs  west  by  south  from  James's-street  Harbour,  on  the 
south-west  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  across  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Kildare, 
and  King's  County  to  the  Shannon  at  Shannon  Harbour,  whence  a 
branch,  15  miles  in  length,  runs  to  Ballinaaloe  along  the  rii^ht  bank 
of  the  Suck,  completing  the  navigation  westward  for  a  distance  of  95 
miles  from  the  capital.  At  its  highest  level,  which  is  279  feet  above 
the  sea,  near  Robertstown  in  the  county  of  Kildai^e,  the  canal  is  fed 
by  two  tributaries  of  the  Barrow;  the  slope  between  Dublin  and 
Robertstown  is  26  miles  in  length,  and  the  ascent  is  effected  by  means 
of  four  double  and  fourteen  single  locks.  The  dimensions  of  the  canal 
throughout  are  46  feet  at  the  top  and  25  feet  at  bottom ;  the  depth  of 
water  is  six  feet  in  the  body  of  the  canal  and  five  feet  on  the  sills  of 
the  lock-gates.  From  the  main  trunk  at  Robertstown  a  very  import- 
ant branch  nms  south-west  through  Rathangan  to  Monasterevan, 
whence  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Barrow  two  cuts  have  been  matie, 
one  to  Mountmellick  and  the  other  to  Athy,  below  which  the  l3arrow 
is  navigable  to  its  mouth  in  Waterford  Hai*bour.  The  Qrand  Canal 
has  an  extensive  range  of  docks,  coverinn^  an  area  of  25  acres  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Lifiey  near  Ringsend.  The  communication  with  the 
river  is  by  three  sea-locks,  and  the  basins  within  are  capable  of  con- 
taining  600  sail  in  16  feet  of  water.  Attached  are  three  graving>dockB 
for  vessels  of  different  dimensions,  with  several  extensive  storet ;  the 
whole  being  surrounded  by  spacious  wharfs.  The  communication 
between  the  Grand  Canal  docks  and  the  line  from  James's-street 
Harbour  is  by  a  branch  canal  of  about  three  miles,  running  from  the 
docks  round  the  south-east  and  south  of  the  city. 

The  main  roads,  subject  to  turnpikes,  which  issue  from  Dublin,  are 
those  to  Howth,  Malahide,  Drogheda  by  Swords  and  the  Naul, 
Drogheda  by  Ashboum,  Ratoath,  Navan,  and  MulUngar,  Carlow  by 
Rathcoole  and  Tallaght.  The  chief  lines  free  from  toll  are  the  mili- 
tary road  and  the  roads  to  Enniskeny,  Bray,  and  Kingstown.  The 
railroads  that  radiate  from  the  capital  and  traverae  the  county  of 
Dublin  are — ^the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  line,  which  runs  northward 
along  the  coast  through  Malahide  and  Balbriggan,  and  sends  off  a 
branch  to  Howth ;  the  Qreat  Southern  and  Western,  which  connects 
Dublin  with  Limerick  and  Cork,  passing  through  Clondalkin  and 
Lucan  in  this  county ;  the  Midland  Great  Western,  connecting  Dublin 
with  Galway ;  and  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  line,  which  is  continued 
from  Kingstown  to  Dalkey  on  the  atmospheric  principle. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy, — The  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Dublin 
is  occupied  by  a  tract  of  mountain  limestone,  extending  northward 
into  Meath,  and  bounded  in  this  county  on  the  south  by  primitive 
rocks.  Along  the  northern  const  also  there  are  patches  of  primitive 
rock,  fui  the  greenstone  and  argillaceous  schists,  which  form  the  Man* 
of- War  Hills  and  the  island  of  Lambay,  and  the  stratified  quartz  and 
schist  of  Howth.  The  primitive  formation  on  the  south  of  the  lime- 
stone plain  consists  of  a  ridge  of  granite  supporting  flanks  of  micaceous 
and  argillaceous  schists.  At  Dalkey,  and  generally  along  the  eastei-n 
and  north-eastern  limits  of  the  granite  district,  the  stone  quarried  is 
of  the  closest  grain,  and  excellently  adapted  for  building  purposes. 
Between  Blackiock  and  Dundrum  the  edges  of  the  limestone  field  are 
in  several  places  within  a  few  yards  of  the  granite,  the  intervening 
rocks  of  the  series  not  being  observable.  The  limestone  is  extremely 
compact  along  the  margin  of  the  field  towards  the  primitive  series, 
and  forms  a  good  building  material  Magnesian  limestone  occurs  at 
Sutton-on-Howth,  and  on  the  Dodder,  near  Milltown,  It  dresses  with 
peculiar  sharpness  under  the  hammer  or  chisel 

The  only  mines  worked  are  the  lead  and  copper  mines  at  Bally- 
cor  us,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Scalp.  Galena,  pottera'-clay,  and 
manganese  have  been  found  on  Howth,  and  fulier's-earth  of  a 
middling  quality  at  Castleknock,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  LiSey. 

Climate,  Soil,  Agriculture,  d&c. — The  climate  of  Dublin  is  temperate  ; 
frosts  rarely  continue  more  than  a  few  days,  and  suow  seldom  lies. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west ;  easterly  and  north-easterly 
winds  prevail  in  the  spring.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  at  Dubl  in 
is  less  than  falls  at  Cork  or  Belfast :  the  average  annual  depth  of  rain 
is  only  about  23  inches  7  lines. 

The  soil  of  Dublin  abounds  in  mineral  springs :  of  those  Within  the 
city  ten  are  saline  purgative  springs.  There  is  at  Lucan,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Liffey,  a  spa  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuretted 
hyrdrogen  gas.  These  waters  have  been  found  "^erj  efficacious  in 
cutaneous  diseases.  There  are  tepid  springs  of  75"  Fahrenheit  near 
Finglaa  and  L^xlip.  The  water,  which  rises  from  the  Calp  district 
around  Dublin,  is  so  impregnated  with  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  lizno 
as  to  render  it  unfit  for  most  domestic  purposes. 

The  vegetable  soil  of  the  county  of  Dublin  is  generally  shallow.  On 
the  granite  bottom  it  is  a  light  gravel,  which  requires  strong  manuring. 
The  subsoil  of  the  Calp  district  is  a  tenacious  clay,  which  retains  the 
water  and  rendera  the  loamy  boU  wet  and  cold ;  but  drainage  and  an 
Unlimited  tupply  of  aeavengers'  taanure  from  th«  city  have  brou|(ht 
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that  part  of  this  diatricl,  which  lies  immediately  round  the  cnpital, 
luto  a  good  state  of  productiveness.  The  quality  of  the  land  improves 
towards  the  west  and  north,  and  the  district  bordering  on  Meath  is 
not  infeHor  to  the  generality  of  wheat  lands  in  the  midland  counties. 
Villas,  gardens,  dairy-farms,  kitchen  gardens,  and  nurseries  occupy 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and  grazing-farms  and 
meadow-lands  extend  over  the  country  which  is  not  occupied  by 
demesnes,  to  a  distance  of  10  and  12  miles  beyond  those  on  the  west 
and  north.  Cattle,  sheep,  au'l  pigs  are  numerous  and  of  improved 
breed:  in  1851  on  18,612  holdings  their  numbers  were  respectively 
41,845 ;  30,775 ;  21,067.  The  horses  on  the  same  holdings  in  the 
same  year  were  19,921 :  poultry  numbered  155,286.  In  the  rural 
districts  tillage-farms  vary  from  10  to  800  acres ;  by  fer  the  greatest 
number  consists  of  from  10  to  30  acres.  Grazing-farms  are  larger, 
varying  from  200  to  700  acres.  The  fields  are  mostly  inclosed  by 
quickset  hedges. 

Diviaiont  and  Towns, — The  county  is  in  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin, 
and  in  the  diocese  of  Qlendalough.  It  is  divided  into  four  Poor-Law 
Unions,  North  Dublin,  South  Dublin,  Balrothery,  and  Rathdown; 
and  into  nine  baronies : — 1  and  2.  Balrothery  (East  and  West)  on  the 
north.  3.  Nethercritss,  scattered  through  the  other  baronies  in  seveu 
separate  divisions,  of  which  six  lie  north  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  4. 
Coolock,  on  the  north-eas^  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  5.  Castieknock,  on 
the  north-west  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  6.  Newcastle,  on  the  west  and 
south-west  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  7.  Uppercross,  on  the  south-w&st 
of  the  city  of  Dublin.  8.  Hathdown,  on  the  south-east  of  the  city  of 
Dublin.    9.  Dublin. 

Dublin,  the  capital  of  the  county  and  of  Ireland ;  Balbothbrt  and 
Rathdown,  which  are  seats  of  Poor-Law  Unions,  with  the  sea-port  of 
KiNOSTOWN,  are  noticed  in  separate  artidea  The  towns  and  villages 
which  further  require  to  be  noticed  we  give  here. 

Balhriggan^  population  2310  in  1851,  a  small  sea-port  town  22  miles 
N.  by  £.  from  Dublin  on  the  Drogheda  railway,  is  a  place  of  some 
trading  and  manu&cturinff  iniportance.  It  was  a  mere  fishing 
village  previous  to  1780,  when  IBaron  Hamilton  laid  the  foundation 
of  its  permanent  improvement  by  the  erection  of  two  cotton  factories, 
and  the  construction  of  a  pier  to  improve  the  harbour.  The  public 
buildings  are  a  church  with  a  square  embattled  tower,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  a  Methodist  meeting-house,  a  sessions  court-house, 
and  a  market-house.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held.  The  town 
is  the  head-quarters  of  the  district  police ;  and  there  is  a  coast-guard 
station  at  the  martello  tower  on  the  strand.  An  important  corn- 
market  is  held  on  Mondays.  Cattle  fairs  are  held  April  29th  and 
September  29th.  Fustians,  checks,  jeans,  and  calicoes,  are  extensively 
manufactured.  The  embroiilering  of  muslin  employs  a  good  many 
hands ;  and  about  40  stocking  frames  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  faipous  'Balbriggan  hosiery.'  There  are  here  dye-houses 
attached  to  the  factories,  a  tan-yard,  and  salt-works.  A  viaduct  of 
11  arches,  35  feet  high,  by  which  the  Drogheda  niilway  crosses  the 
harbour,  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  town.  The  new  and  inner  harbour, 
completed  in  1829,  formed  of  a  curved  pier  420  feet  long,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  lighthouse,  has  14  feet  water  at  high  tide.  The  chief 
exports  are  com,  meal,  and  flour ;  the  imports  are  coal,  bark,  and 
salt  BaldoyUf  population  81 7,  situated  on  a  small  creek,  about 
7  miles  N.E.  from  Dublin.  There  is  here  a  station  of  the  Dublin 
and  Drogheda  railway.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a  handsome 
edifice,  with  a  portico  of  four  Tuscan  pillars,  over  which  is  a  turret 
supporting  a  dome  and  cross.  In  the  village  are  a  dispensary,  National 
schools,  and  stations  of  the  constabulary  and  the  coast-guard.  In 
summer  the  vi^ten  to  the  place  for  sea-bathing  are  numerous.  A 
small  fishery  is  carried  on.  Blackrockf  population  2342,  a  well  but 
irregularly  built  town,  consisting  of  a  main  street,  and  several  smaller 
streets,  is  situated  on  the  Elingstown  railway,  5  miles  S.E.  from  Dublin. 
The  town  stands  on  the  south  shore  of  Dublin  Bay,  in  a  very  pretty 
neighbourhood,  studded  with  marine  villas.  It  is  much  resorted  to 
for  sea-bathing.  The  chief  buildings  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Carmelite  nunnery,  attached  to  which  there  is 
a  large  Free  school  for  girls.  BooUrstown,  population  535,  on  the 
shore  of  Dublin  Bay,  about  3  miles  S.E.  from  the  General  Post-Office, 
contains  a  neat  church,  adorned  with  a  square  tower  and  pinnacles 
and  a  lofty  spire ;  a  commodious  chapel  for  Roman  Catholics,  and  a 
convent  of  Sliiters  of  Mercy,  in  which  about  200  poor  children  receive 
instniction.  There  are  here  National  schoola  The  Kingstown  railway 
runs  dose  past  the  village  and  has  a  station  here.  Bray,  situated  on 
the  sea-shore,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Dublin  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bray 
River,  is  partly  in  Dublin  county,  but  chiefly  in  Wicklow.  The 
portion  of  the  town  situated  in  the  county  of  Dublin  is  called  LUtU 
Bray,  and  contained  in  1851  a  population  of  1096 ;  it  is  united  to  the 
Wicklow  portion  by  an  old  bridge  of  four  arches. .  The  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  town  is  3156.  The  most  important  buildings,  which  are 
all  on  the  Wicklow  side,  are  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  ohapel,  a 
Presbyterian  chapel,  and  a  Methodist  meeting-house ;  there  are  also  a 
fever  hospital,  a  savings  bank,  National  schools,  a  petty  sessions-house, 
and  police  and  coast-guard  stations.  The  chief  trade  of  Bray  is  in 
coal,  slate,  and  Sutton  limestone,  which  are  imported  in  small  (a«ft ; 
corn  is  exported.  There  are  many  handsome  villas  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Markets  for  provisions  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 
Ten  fairs  are  held  in  the  oourae  of  the  year.    Ck  r^>  Hz'td,  population 


1683,  situated  on  the  Liffjy,  8  miles  W.  from  the  Dablia  Gcn3i-p.l 
Post-Oflioe,  has  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  National  schuul, 
and  a  police  station.  The  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Liffey  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  the  proximity  of  the  PboBuix-park  render  it  a 
favourite  place  of  resort  in  summer.  Opposite  to  one  of  the  entrances 
to  the  park  near  the  village  is  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  the 
Nativity,  a  handsome  building  in  the  early  English  style,  with  a  tower 
120  feet  high.  ClmidoUkin,  population  474,  about  44  miles  S.W.  from 
Dublin,  is  situated  close  to  the  Grand  Canal,  and  to  the  line  of  the 
Great  S  >uthem  and  Western  railway,  of  which  there  is  a  station 
here.  The  village  contains  several  neat  houses.  There  are  here  the 
parish  church,  a  chapel  for  Roman  Catholics,  almshouses  for  widows, 
and  several  charitable  institutions.  Near  the  village  is  the  monastery 
of  Mount  Jo.<<eph,  established  in  1813.  There  is  hera  an  ancient 
round  tower  100  feet  high,  15  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  conical  roof  of 
stono.  Numerous  handsome  r<%Hidences  are  in  the  vicinity.  Olontcwf, 
population  of  the  village  and  sheds  875,  memorable  in  Irish  history 
for  the  great  defeat  of  the  Danes  by  the  Irish  under  Brian  Bom  on 
Good  Friday,  1014,  is  a  pretty  but  scattered  village,  3  miles  E.N.E. 
fi*om  Dublin.  The  old  castle  of  Clontarf  was  taken  down  in  1835 
and  a  modem  mansion  with  a  Norman  tower  erected  on  its  site. 
Marino,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  is  close  to  the  village. 
A  email  church  and  a  large  and  handsome  Roman  Catholic  chapel  are 
the  most  notable  buildings.  There  are  extensive  oyster  beds  off  the 
sheds  of  Clontarf.  JDafkeyt  population  252,  distant  8  miles  S.E.  from 
Dublin,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Dublin  Bay,  was  formerly  a  town 
of  some  importance,  and  had  in  1358  a  charter  of  inoorporation. 
The  chief  relics  of  its  ancient  consequence  are  the  remains  of  three 
old  forts,  and  a  church.  The  only  public  building  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel.  A  large  church  has  been  recently  erected  near  the 
coast;  and  not  far  from  it  is  the  Loretto  convent,  a  band.^me  cruci- 
form structure.  In  the  village  there  are  a  National  school  and  coast- 
guard and  police-stations.  On  Dalkey  Island,  which  is  about  8  miles 
from  the  shore  and  has  an  <arda  of  22  acres,  are  a  martello  tower 
and  battery.  The  atmospheric  railway  connects  Dalkey  with  Kings- 
town and  Dublin.  i>onny6raol;,  population  1970,  a  suburb  of  Dublini 
on  the  road  to  Bray,  is  situated  on  the  Dodder,  which  is  crossed  by 
Anglesea  bridge.  The  public  buildincfs  include  the  parish  church, 
chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and  Wealeyau  Methodists,  a  Magdalen 
asylum,  a  dispensary,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  an  hospital  for  incurables. 
It  was  formerly  famous  for  its  fair,  originally  granted  by  King  John, 
and  lasting  15  days  from  the  26th  of  August.  The  fair,  which  is 
now  one  of  pleasure,  is  still  held ;  but  it  does  not  continue  longer 
than  a  week,  and  of  late  years  it  has  been  greatly  shorn  of  its 
traditional  glories.  Di-umcondra^  population  484,  a  suburb  of  Dublin, 
about  2  milts  N.  from  the  General  Post-Office,  contains  many  elegant 
mansions.  The  Roman  Catholic  Missionary  college  of  All  Hallows,  a 
commodious  building,  situated  in  the  midst  of  extensive  grounds, 
provides  accommodation  for  200  students,  who  are  educated  for  foreign 
missionary  service.  There  are  here  a  fiioman  Catholic  chapel,  a  dii' 
pensary,  and  an  asylum  for  female  penitents.  Bundrum,  population 
594,  about  4  miles  S.  from  the  Gkneral  Post-Office,  consists  of  one  main 
street,  chiefly  cottages.  It  contains  a  chapel  for  Roman  Catholics,  a 
petty  sessions  court-house,  a  disi^nsary,  and  a  National  school.  Tha 
parish  church  of  Taney,  a  handsome  cruciform  edifice,  stands  on 
Taney  hill.  The  village  is  finely  situated  and  is  much  resorted  to  in 
summer  by  invalids.  Olasnevin,  population  398,  a  suburb  of  Dublin, 
2  miles  from  the  General  Post-Office,  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Tolka.  There  are  here  a  small  church,  the  Model  Training 
school  of  the  National  Board  of  Education,  the  Claremont  Institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  for  the  deaf  {lud 
dumb,  almshouses  for  widows,  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  the  Dublin 
Society,  and  Prospect  cemetery,  which  contains  several  beautiful 
monuments,  includmg  one  to  the  memory  of  Curran.  HaroHa  Oroitf 
population  2934,  situated  on  the  Grand  Canal  and  on  the  road  to 
Kathfiirnham,  8  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Dublin,  is  a  large  village  built 
round  a  spacious  centiul  green,  and  surrounded  by  handsome  villaa 
and  grounds.  The  principal  buildings  in  and  near  the  village  are — 
the  church,  at  the  entrance  of  Mount  Jerome  cemete^ ;  the  convent 
of  St  Clare,  attached  to  which  is  a  neat  chapel ;  a  Free  school  for 
female  orphans ;  the  Carmelite  friary;  and  Pirn's  cotton  factory,  in 
which  6000  spindles  are  driven  by  steam  and  water  power.  The 
cemetery,  the  great  attraction  of  the  place,  has  an  ai^ea  of  25  acres 
beautifully  laid  out  and  surrounied  by  a  shrubbery  and  lofty  treeai 
It  contains  many  handsome  tombs  and  monuments,  includlug  one  to 
the  late  Mr.  Drummond,  uuder-secretary  for  Ireland.  Howtk,  popa« 
lation  829,  a  small  fishing  town,  about  8  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from 
Dublin,  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street!  It  contains  the  parish 
church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  dispen8ai*y,a  National  school,  and 
stations  of  the  constabulary  and  the  coastguard.  The  harbour  cost 
a  large  amount  of  public  money,  but  did  not  answer  the  purpose  of 
its  construction,  and  the  mail  packet  station  was  in  consequence 
transferred  to  Kingstown.  Howth  castle  is  an  extensive  embattled 
structure  with  a  tower  at  each  end.  George  IV.  landed  at  Howth  in 
August  1821.  A  branch  of  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  railway  wafl 
opened  to  Howth  in  August  1646.  KUmainham,  populitiou  473, 
bedides  255  inmates  of  the  jail,  a  suburban  village  on  the  road  to 
Naas  and  near  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Westexn 
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rnilway,  is  interestiu:?  for  its  Royal  hospital,  county  courts  and  jail. 
The  hospital  is  a  quadmugular  building  two  storiea  high,  inclosing  an 
area  210  feet  square,  neatly  intersected  with  walks ;  the  north  entrance 
is  surmounted  by  a  square  tower,  clock  turret,  and  octagonal  spire. 
The  hospital  is  the  official  residence  of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces 
in  Ireland.    Like  Chelsea  hospital  in  London,  which  it  resembles  also 
in  its  architectural  features,  Kilmainham  hospital  forms  a  home  for 
maimed  officers  and  soldiers.     It  was  built  in  1680,  after  a  design  by 
Sir  C.  Wren.      The  county  court-house  is  a  large  and  handsome 
building,  connected  with  which  is  the  county  jail.      Elections  of 
members  for  the  county  are  held  here,  and  also  quarter  sessions.     In 
the  village  is  a  chapel  for  Independents.     There  are  some  woollen 
cloth  mills  at  Kilmainham.     Not  far  from  the  iiospital  is  the  terminus 
of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  railway,  the  platform  of  which  is 
612  feet  long,  covered  in  by  a  roof  supported  on  72  cast-iron  columns. 
Ltican^  population  578,  a  village  on  the  Qreat  Southern  and  Western 
riiilway,  is  situated  7  miles  W.  from  Dublin,  on  the  high  road  to 
Galway,  and  consists  of  a  wide  street  of  small  but  neat  houses.     It 
occupies  a  pretty  site,  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Liffey,  which  is  here  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  one  arch  with  a  granite 
parapet     The  village  contains  a  parish  church,  which  is  surmoimted 
by  a  tower  and  spire,  a  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Methodist 
meetiug-house,  the  spa-house,  and  National  schools.      Lucan  is  noted 
for  its  chalybeate  spring.     The  scenery  round  the  village  is  varied 
and  beautiful.    In  Weston  Park  the  Liffey  falls  over  a  series  of  rocky 
ledges  and  forms  a  cascade  called  the  '  Salmon  Leap/  over  which  the 
fish  dai-t  at  a  single  bound.     Luahf  population  710,  situated  near  the 
Hush  station  on  the  Drogheda  railway,  17  mUes  N.  by  E.  from  Dublin, 
has  a  handsome  church  with  a  massive  square  tower,  erected  on  the 
site  of  Lusk  abbey,  a  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  two  National 
schools.    Lusk  church  contains  several  ancient  ecclesiastical  remains. 
Malahidt,  population  596,  a  small  village  on  the  Malahide  inlet,  9 
miles  N.  from  Dublin  on  the  Drogheda  railway,  consists  chiefly  of 
neat  cottages,  let  in  the  summer  to  sea  bathers,  and  has  a  parish 
church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  police  and  coast-guard  stations. 
Across  the  inlet,  which  is  dry  at  low  water,  the  Drogheda  railway  is 
carried  by  a  wooden  viaduct  and  embankments.     Grain,  meal,  and 
flour  are  exported,  and  large  quantities  of  coal  are  imported.     Off 
the  coast  there  are  extensive  oyster  beds.     The  castle,  or  '  Court  of 
Malahide,'  a  large  square  building  flanked  by  lofty  circular  towers, 
stands  on  a  high  limestone  rock,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  bay. 
It  has  been  uie  residence  of  the  Tslbots,  lords  of  Malahide,  since 
1174,  with  a  short  interval  during  the  Commonwealth;  and  contains 
several  splendid  apartments  roofed  and  decorated  with  richly  carved 
ancient  Irish  oak.    Ranelagk,  population  3209,  a  suburb  of  Dublin, 
situated  on  the  road  to  Dundrum,  2  miles  S.E.  from  the  General 
Post-office,  consists  of  a  main  street,  a  square,  and  several  avenues 
and  tei-races.    The  Carmelite  convent,  attached  to  which  is  a  hand- 
some chapel,  and  the  Methodist  meeting-house,  are  the  principal 
buildings.    There  are  many  pretty  villas  and  ranges  of  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  RaiielagL     R-ithminca,  population  3216,  a  suburb, 
about  2  miles  S.  from  the  General  Pust-Office,  separated  from  Dublin 
sity  by  the  Grand  Canal,  which  is  here  crossed  by  Latouche's  bridge, 
presents  a  street  of  well-built  houses  a  mile  and  a  half  in  leng&, 
intersected  by    avenues  and  terraces.       The    church   of  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  are  handsome  structures. 
There  are  Free  and  National  schools.    On  the  right  of  the  road  to 
Dublin  are  the  Portobello  artillery  and  cavalry  barracks.     Considerable 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood  within  the  last 
few  years.    Jiush^  population  1496,  a  fis£ang  village,  situated  on  the 
coast  17  miles  N.  by  £.  from  Dublin,  has  a  commodious  harbour  for 
small  craft.      The  harbour  has  been    recently  repaired,   and  will 
accommodate  vessels  of  about  50  tons  burden.     The  banks  frequented 
by   the  Rush  fishermen  are  about  20  miles  from  the  shore,  and 
abound  iu  ling,  hake,  and  haddock.     The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and 
the  martello  tower  on  the  beach  are  the  principal  buildings.     Kenure 
Park,  near  the  town,  is  a  spacious  and  nandsome  mansion,  once  the 
residence  of  the  great  Duke  of  Ormoud.     Skerries,  population  2327, 
a  small  town  situated  on  the  coast  and  on  the  line  of  the  Drogheda 
railway,  18  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Dublin.    The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  fishery  off  the  coast.     The  chief  buildings  are  the 
parish  church,  which  has  a  sqviare  tower  surmounted  with  pinnacles, 
and  a  lai^ge  Roman  Catholic  chapeL     There  are  here  malting-kilns, 
corn-mills,  and  a  yeast  brewery.    A  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  in 
potatoes,  limestone,  and  coaL    A  great  number  of  females  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  are  employed  in  muslin  embroidery.    The  harbour 
is  formed  by  a  pier,  and  affoids  good  holding  ground  and  shelter  for 
vessels  of  about  90  tons.  *  The  town  is  frequented  in  summer  for 
bathing.     Off  the  port  are  the  four  Skerry  Islands.     There  is  a 
martello  tower  on  Shenicks  Island,  the  laz^gost  of  the  four,  which 
has  an  area  of  15  acres ;  and  another  on  Red  Island,  which  is  nearest 
the  shore.    Swordtf  population  1294,  is  a  market  town  situated  on 
the  road  to  Drogheda,  8  miles  N.  from  Dublin,  and  on  a  small  river 
that  enters  Malahide  Bay.    From  1578  to  the  Union,  Swords  was  a 
parliamentary  borough  and  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment.    At  the  Union  15,000^  were  granted  as  an  indemnification  for 
the  loss  of  its  privileges;  with  the  money  was  founded  a  school,  which 
still  exists,  and  is  attended  by  above  300  children.    The  town  consists 


of  a  wide  street  about  a  mile  in  length.  The  parish  church,  a  hand* 
some  modem  structure,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  which  is 
surmounted  with  a  small  tower  and  spiro,  are  the  chief  buil<iings^ 
Quarter  sessions  are  held  here  twice  a  year,  and  petty  sessions  every 
fortnight.  There  is  a  National  school  in  Swords.  The  parish  of 
Swords  is  studded  with  numerous  country  seats  and  villa  resideuces. 
There  are  here  a  round  tower  and  some  remains  of  ancient  ecclesiastical 
buildings. 

Before  the  Union,  Swords  and  Newcastle  returned  two  members 
each  to  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  county  of  Dublin,  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  the  university  of  Dublin  are  each  at  present  represented 
by  two  members  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  commerce  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  exclusive  of  the  capital  and 
its  immediate  vicinity,  is  limited  to  the  coasting  trade  carried  on  at 
Balbriggan,  Bray,  and  the  other  towns  along  the  coast.  The  cotton 
and  stocking  manufactures  carried  on  at  Balbriggan  have  been  already 
mentioned.  Many  females  are  employed  in  embroidering  muslin  for 
Belfast  and  Scotch  houses.  There  are  extensive  corn-mills  on  the 
Liffey,  the  Balbriggan  river,  and  the  Kimmage  brook,  on  the  south- 
west of  Harold's  Cross.  The  fishing-grounds  lie  in  from  15  to  60 
fathoms'  water  between  the  Dublin  coast  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  The 
fish  consist  chiefly  of  turbot,  brit^  sole,  and  plaice,  which  are  sent  to 
market  daily  throughout  the  year.  There  is  a  well-known  fishing- 
ground  between  Rush  and  Lambay  Island  on  which  cod,  ling,  haddock, 
whiting,  &a,  are  taken.  The  fishery  districts  of  Dublin  and  Swords 
comprise  together  85  miles  of  sea-coast. 

The  Pagan  antiquities  of  the  county  of  Dublin  are  not  numerous. 
There  is  a  cromlech  on  the  hill  of  Carrickmoor  in  Howth.  Another 
cromlech  stands  to  the  south  of  Eilliney,  on  the  descent  into  the  vsle 
of  Shanganagh;  and  at  Brennanstown,  on  the  Bray  road,  64  miles 
from  Dublin,  there  is  a  third  of  large  dimensions.  Dublin  is  however 
rich  in  ecclesiastical  and  military  antiquities.  The  round  tower  of 
Clondalkin,  4^  miles  from  DubUn,  on  the  southern  road  by  Rathcoole^ 
is  in  better  preservation  than  most  similar  edifices  in  Ireland.  The 
antiquities  at  Swords,  on  the  great  northern  road,  7  miles  from  Dublin, 
consist  of  a  palace  of  the  archbishops  of  Dublin  in  ruins,  a  square 
steeple  of  the  old  church,  and  a  round  tower  73  feet  in  height.  This 
tower  is  also  in  good  preservation,  and  retains  its  conical  stone  capping. 
Between  Swords  and  Baldoyle,  6  miles  from  the  capital,  is  the  hamlet 
of  St.  Doulagh's,  containing  one  of  the  most  singular  stone-roofed 
churches  in  Ireland.  The  entire  edifice  measures  but  48  feet  by  18 
feetk  It  is  divided  into  a  rude  nave  and  choir,  which  communicate 
by  a  narrow  square-headed  doorway  not  sufficiently  high  to  admit  a 
full-grown  person  upright.  The  castles  of  Clontarf,  Baldangan,  Naul, 
and  Castleknock  are  among  the  principal  detached  military  edifices. 

The  coimty  assizes  are  held  at  Kilmainham,  and  the  quarter-seesiuns 
at  Kilmainham,  Balbriggan,  and  Swords.  In  December  1851  there 
were  in  the  county  148  National  schools,  attended  by  12,758  male 
and  14,514  female  children.  The  constabulary  force  of  the  county 
numbers  243  men  including  officers ;  the  head-quarters  of  the  force 
are  at  Bally  bough.  There  are  11  coast-guard  stations  in  the  county. 
The  county  of  Dublin,  together  with  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  Drogheda, 
and  the  oounties  of  Meath,  Louth,  and  Wicklow,  contribute  in  pro- 
portion to  their  populations  to  the  support  of  the  Richmond  Lunatic 
Asylum,  built  in  Dublin  in  1815.  Five  fever  hospitals  and  47  dis- 
pensaries are  supported  by  voluntary  oontributions  and  gfand-jury 
presentments.  In  1851  there  were  3  savings  banks  in  the  couuty, 
at  DubUn,  Balbriggan,  and  Castleknock.  The  total  amount  owing  to 
depositors  on  November  20th,  1851,  was  219,0462.  1».  id. 

DUBLIN,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  a  municipal  and  parliam.ntary 
borough,  sea-port  town,  and  the  head  of  two  Puor-Law  Unions,  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey  at  its  entrance  into  the  Bay  of 
DubUn,  in  53°  20'  38"  N.  kt.,  6"  17'  29"  W.  long.,  and  60  miles  W. 
from  Holyhead.  The  population,  which  in  1841  was  232,726,  amounted 
to  258,361  in  1851.  The  borough  is  governed  by  15  aldermen  and 
45  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  annually  elected  lord  mayor ;  and 
returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament :  two  members  are 
also  returned  by  the  University  of  Trinity  Colhge.  For  purposes  of 
police  the  city  and  its  dependencies  are  divided  into  7  districts, 
placed  iu  charge  of  2  conmiissioners,  7  superintendents,  and  24 
inspectors,  with  100  sergeants,  1000  constables,  and  20  supernume- 
raries. The  North  Dublin  Union  comprises  9  electoral  divisions,  with 
an  area  of  41,187  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  135,182.  The 
South  Dublin  Union  comprises  8  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
48,523  acres,  and  a  population  of  183,594. 

The  early  history  of  Dublin  is  involved  in  gceat  obscurity.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  city  named  Eblana  in  the  geography  of 
PtolemsDus  occupied  the  site  of  Dublin ;  and  the  name  Eblana,  as  well 
as  the  names  Dublin,  Dyflin,  and  Dyvelin,  which  are  met  with  in 
historical  documents,  all  seem  to  be  corruptions  of  the  Irish  Dubh-linn, 
which  signifies  Black-pooL  The  city  was  held  in  early  times  by  the 
Yikingr-Ostmen,  who  built  a  citadel  here  and  carried  on  constant 
predatory  warfare  with  the  native  Irish.  In  845  the  Danes  arrived 
in  Dublin,  demolished  the  citadel,  and  slaughtered  or  subjected  its 
Norwegian  inhabitants.  For  more  than  two  centuries  the  Danes  of 
Dublin  continued  to  wage  war  with  the  native  Irish,  causing  much 
devastation  and  bloodshed. 

The  history  of  Dublin  since  the  Anglo-Nonnaii  invasion  in  1170 
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belongs  rather  to  the  general  history  of  the  kuigdom  than  to  that  of 
the  city.  [Ireland.]  Under  the  Norman  sway  the  city  increaaed  in 
importance  and  extent.  In  1205  the  castle  was  ordered  to  be  built 
and  the  city  to  be  fortified,  and  in  1215  a  stone  bridge  was  built  over 
the  Lififey.  The  Reformation  was  established  in  Dublin  in  1535  ;  in 
1550,  on  Kaster  Sunday,  the  liturgy  was  read  in  English  for  Ihe  first 
time  in  CShrist  chorch.  The  universitj  of  Trinity  College  was  founded 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1593.  Since  uie  Union  with  Qreat  Britain, 
although  Dublin  has  greatly  declined  as  a  centre  of  commercial  and 
manufacturing  industry,  it  has  increased  in  size  and  population,  and 
continues  to  advance  in  architectural  improvements 

The  ground  on  which  Dublin  stands  rises  gently  from  the  river 
towards  the  north  and  south-west :  the  highest  ground  in  the  city  is 
at  the  Broadstone  harbour  o/  the  Royal  Canal,  which  is  62  feet  above 
the  level  of  high-water  in  the  Lifiey.  The  Circular  Road,  which  has 
a  length  of  about  9  miles,  incloses  a  much  larger  space  than  is  occupied 
by  the  city,  especially  to  the  south-west  and  north-west.  The  city  is 
lighted  wiih  gas,  and  it  is  supplied  with  water  chiefly  from  the  Royal 
and  Grand  canals. 

The  eastern  division  of  the  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  lies 
almost  wholly  without  the  limits  of  the  ancient  city,  and  stands  on 
level  ground,  the  northern  part  of  which  has  in  a  great  measure  been 
reclaimed  from  the  former  bed  of  the  Lifiey.  Six  extensive  spots  of 
open  ground  ornament  and  ventilate  this  portion  of  the  city;  namely, 
Wellington-square,  Fitzwilliam-square,  Merrion-square,  the  park  of 
Trinity  College,  the  Castle  gardens,  and  Stephen's-green.  Dame-street^ 
which  leads  from  the  castle  to  the  university,  expands  towards  its 
eastern  extremity  into  College-green,  from  which  all  the  leading  lines 
of  communication  radiate.  The  whole  area  of  College-green  on  the 
east  is  occupied  by  the  front  of  Trinity  College,  a  large  and  dignified 
pile  of  building  of  the  Corinthian  order  erected  in  1759,  and  extending 
north  and  south  300  feet,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  provost's  house. 

Near  the  college  stands  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  formerly  the  Irish 
house  of  parliament,  founded  in  1729,  which  presents  a  portico  of  six 
Corinthian  columns  to  wards.  College-street,  and  a  semicircular  fafade 
with  a  receding  centre  of  unusual  magnificence  towards  College- 
green.  In  the  roadway  opposite  the  bank  is  an  equestrian  statue  of 
William  III.,  in  former  days  the  object  of  many  party  demonstrations. 

Of  the  squares  which  lie  east  and  south  of  College-green,  StephenV 
green  ia  the  first  in  point  of  extent.  The  area  within  the  railing 
measures  more  than  20  statute  acres,  and  is  handsomely  laid  out^  In 
the  centre  of  the  inclosure  there  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Qeorge  IL 
In  Dawson-street,  which  leads  out  of  the  north  side  of  StephenV 
green,  is  the  Mansion  House,  a  large  plain  building  with  a  statue  of 
Qeorge  I.  on  the  lawn  on  the  south  side  of  it.  A  little  east  of  the 
Mansion  House  is  the  Dublin  Society's  House,  between  Kildare-street 
and  Merrion-square.  Here  is  the  site  of  the  building  for  the^  Great 
Exhibition  held  in  Dublin  in  1853.  Merrion-square,  the  finest  in 
Dublin,  is  formed  bv  handsome  buildings  inclosing  an  area  of  124  <^i^ 
which  is  tastefully  laid  out,  forming  a  favourite  promenade.  Other 
remarkable  objects  in  this  division  of  the  city  are— Sir  Patrick  Dun's 
Hospital,  a  large  granite  structiuv ;  the  Grand  Canal  docks ;  Queen's- 
square,  o£f  Groat  Brunswick-street ;  St^  Andrew's,  a  large  and  costly 
Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  the  terminus  of  the  Kingstown  railway  in 
Westland-row ;  and  on  Burgh  Quay,  south-east  of  Carlisle  bridge, 
the  building  formerly  known  as  Conciliation  Hall,  and  the  Com 
Exchange,  a  handsome  structure  of  mountain  granite. 

The  eastern  division  of  the  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liffey 
occupies  higher  ground,  and  is  airy  and  cheerful  Mountjoy-square 
and  Rutland-square  occupy  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  from  these 
'  respectively  the  chief  lines  of  communication  are  Gardiner-street  and 
Sackville-streets  The  fa9ade  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  and  the  Rotundo 
forms  a  striking  termination  to  Sackville-street  on  the  north.  In 
Sackville-etreet,  about  midway  between  Carlisle  bridge  and  the 
Rotundo,  stands  a  fluted  Doric  column,  on  a  pedestal  of  large  pro- 
portionsy  bearing  a  colossal  statue  of  Lord  Nelson,  erected  in  1808. 
A  little  farther  south  on  the  west  side  of  the  street  is  the  General 
Post-Office,  which  has  a  cut-granite  front  of  223  feet^  In  the  centre 
ia  a  portico  of  Portland  stone,  with  colossal  statues  on  the  apex  and 
extremities  of  the  pediment.  The  Custom  House  occupies  a  detached 
plot  of  ground  on  the  quay  leading  from  Carlisle  bridge  to  the  north 
wall.  This  splendid  building,  founded  in  1781,  is  875  feet  in  length 
by  205  feet  in  depth,  and  exhibits  four  decorated  fronts  of  the  Doric 
order ;  the  columns,  &c,  being  of  Portland  stone,  and  the  body  of  the 
building  of  cut  granite.  To  the  east  of  the  Custom  House  are  docks 
and  stores  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  surrounded  by  a  lofty  walL  Near 
the  Custom  House  is  the  terminus  of  the  Drogheda  railway. 

The  Roman  Catholic  metropolitan  church,  situated  in  Marlborough- 
street,  is  a  magnificent  structure,  erected  in  1816  at  a  cost  of  iO,OOOl. 
Opposite  to  this  church  is  the  central  establishment  of  the  National 
Board  of  Education,  occupying  a  space  of  above  five  acres,  and  com- 
prising a  board-room,  library,  commissioner's  residence,  male  and 
female  Training  and  Model  schools,  and  an  Infant  school.  St.  George's 
church,  adorned  with  a  beautiful  spire,  and  occupying  the  highest 
ground  in  the  district,  is  the  most  sumptuous  of  the  modem  churches 
of  Dublin;  it  was  erected  from  a  design  by  Johnstone,  and  cost 
70,000Z.  In  Upper  Gardiner-street  is  the  Roman  Catholic  chi4>el  of 
Bt  Francis  Xavier,  which  has  a  handsome  Ionic  portioo* 


The  western  division  of  the  city,  on  the  left  side  of  tlie  river,  ia 
almost  exclutiively  occupied  by  dealers,  tradesmen,  and  labourers. 
The  portion  of  it  which  lies  along  the  quays  and  towards  the  Blue- 
Coat  Hospital  ia  however  well  built.  The  building  called  '  The  Four 
Courts,'  situated  on  King's  Inn  Quay  in  this  district,  was  commenced 
in  1786,  and  is  of  great  extent  and  splendour.  In  this  district  are 
St.  Paul's  chapel,  a  graceful  granite  atruoture,  with  an  Ionic  tetra- 
style  portico  facing  Arran  Quay ;  the  Blue-Coat  Hospital ;  the  Roycd 
Barracks;  the  terminus  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  railway;  tiie 
North  Dublin  Union  Workhouse ;  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Aig^lnm ; 
the  Richmond  Penitentiary ;  the  Houaj  of  Industry  and  hospitals 
attached ;  Newgate,  the  Sherifi'  prison,  and  the  city  SeaaioDB  House ; 
the  Linen  Hall,  opened  in  1728 ;  and  the  King's  Inns. 

West  of  the  Royal  Barracks  is  the  entrance  into  the  Phcsnix  Park, 
a  finely-wooded  demesne  of^  1759  acres,  containing  the  vice-regal 
lodge,  and  the  lodges  of  the  chief  and  undersecretary ;  the  Zoological 
Society's  gardens  and  establishment ;  the  Royal  Military  Infirmary ; 
a  powder-magazine  and  artillery  station ;  and  an  obelisk,  erected  in 
commemoration  of  the  victories  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  division  of  Dublin  which  lies  west  from  the  castie,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Liffey,  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  and  is  now  almost 
exclusively  occupied  by  penons  in  trade,  small  deiders,  and  the 
labouring  classes.  The  castle  of  Dublin,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  this  district^  consists  of  two  handsome  quadrangles,  surroimded, 
except  on  one  side,  by  the  apartments  of  state  and  the  offices  of 
government  West  of  the  castle  stands  Christ  church  cathedral,  a 
venerable  cruciform  structure,  part  of  which  is  of  a  date  anterior  to 
the  coming  of  the  English.  South  from  Christ  church,  at  a  distance 
of  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  the  cathedral  of  Si,  Patrick, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  the  ridge  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  castle  and  older  cathedral  St.  Patrick's  is  an  imposing  pUe,  con- 
sisting of  nave,  transepts,  and  choir,  with  a  chapter-house  at  the  east 
end.  Attached  to  the  cathedral  are  the  ancient  archiepiscopal  palace 
(now  used  as  a  police-barrack),  and  the  deanery-house,  a  commodious 
residence  built  in  the  last  century.  At  the  back  of  the  old  palace  ia 
the  libraiy  founded  by  Archbishop  Marsh  in  1694.  South  of  this 
division  are  a  penitentiary,  the  Portobello  gardens  and  barracks,  and 
several  hospitals ;  and  on  the  west  of  it  ai-e  the  South  Dublin  Union 
Workhouse ;  the  Royal  Hospital  of  Kilmainham,  built  at  the  cost  of 
the  army  in  1684;  the  Foundling  Hospital;  Swift's  Hospital  foe 
Lunatics ;  Steevens's  Hospital ;  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  railway,  a  remarkably  handsome  granite  structure  situ- 
ated between  Steevens's  Hospital  and  King's  bridge;  Kilmainham 
jail  and  court-house;  and  the  artillery  barracks  at  Island  bridge. 
The  Liffey  is  crossed  by  nine  bridges,  seven  of  which  are  executed  in 
stone,  and  two  in  metaL  It  is  lined  for  a  space  of  nearly  three  miles 
with  quays  formed  of  stone  embankments  faced  with  granite. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Dublin  is  wretched  in  the 
extreme ;  yet  there  are  few  cities  in  which  charitable  institutions  are 
more  numerous  or  better  supported.  The  total  number  of  charitable 
schools  in  the  £ity  of  Dublin  is  above  200.  The  Lying-in  Hospital  in 
Great  Britain-street^  founded  in  1757,  is  the  eariiest  institution  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Among  other  institutions  are — the 
Meath  Hospital  and  Infirmary,  attached  to  which  are  an  anatomical 
theatre  and  lecture-rooms ;  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital ;  the  Fever 
Hospital ;  and  Mercer's  Hospital,  founded  in  1734.  The  religious  and 
charitable  societies  are  very  numerous. 

The  places  of  amusement  include  the  Theatre  Royal,  the  Queen's 
Theatre,  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Ancient  Concerts,  the  Music  Hall 
for  concerts,  and  the  Abbey-street  Theatre.  The  University  Choral 
Society  holds  its  meetings  in  the  refectory  of  the  college.  The  Porto- 
bello and  the  Rotundo  gardens  are  neatly  laid  put,  and  in  summer 
are  well  attended,  on  account  of  the  firework  displays  exhibited. 

The  trade  of  Dublin  consists  chiefly  in  the  supply  of  the  midland 
districts  with  articles  of  import^  comprising  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
timber,  deals,  wine,  &c  The  harbour  of  Dublin  has  been  greatly 
improved  within  the  last  30  years.  Two  steam  dredges  are  now 
employed  cleansing  and  deepening  the  channel,  so  that  large  vessels 
can  imload  at  the  quays,  there  being  a  depth  of  24  feet  on  the  bar  at 
high  water,  and  about  12  feet  at  low  water  of  spring  tides.  Extensive 
docks,  with  a  depth  of  16  feet  water,  and  surrounded  by  quays  and 
capacious  storehouses,  communicate  with  the  Liffey  to  the  east  of  the 
Custom  House ;  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  river  the  docks  that 
communicate  with^  the  Grand  Canal  afford  conmiodious  wharfage  for 
merchantmen  and  colliers  besides  that  supplied  by  the  river  quayiL 
The  channel  of  the  Liffey,  in  Dublin  Bay,  is  now  deep  enough  for 
vessels  of  1400  ton&  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  regist^ed  as 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Dublin  on  December  31st^  1852,  were : — Sailing 
vessels,  under  50  tons,  279,  tonnage  8222 ;  above  50  tons,  131,  tonnage 
20,239  :  steam-vessels,  under  50  tons,  2,  tonnage  84 ;  above  50  toni^ 
42,  tonnage  11,269.  During  the  year  1852  there  entered  the  port,  in 
the  coasting  and  cross-channel  trade : — Sailing-vessels,  inwards  4746, 
tonnage  360,316;  outwards  2267,  tonnage  140,470:  steam-vessels^ 
inwards  1444,  tonnage  429,659;  outwards  1528,  tonnage  467,122. 
In  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade  there  entered  403  sailing-vessels  of 
78,600  tons  burden,  and  one  steam-vessel  of  606  tons ;  and  there  cleared 
239  sailing-vessels  of  53,386  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  gross  amount 
6f  eustoms  collected  at  Dublin  during  the  year  ending  January  5th| 
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t S5S,  Wta  893,S83I. ;  the  dxcfse-dntiw  wefe  350.540{.  Lai^  quantities 
6f  wine  are  imported  into  Dublin.  The  wines  are  in)port«^d  direct^  and 
bonBiat  chiefly  of  port,  SherrY,  cape,  French,  and  Italian  wines. 

Mercantile  busineaB  was  formerly  carried  on  at  the  Exchange,  btit 
is  now  transacted  at  the  Commercial  Buildings  in  Dame-Street  There 
are  a  chamber  off  cotntnerce,  and  an  arbitration  court  fbr  cases  con- 
nected with  shipping  htnindH.  Several  foreign  consuls  reside  in 
Dahlia  Much  of  the  inland  trade  orf  Dublin  is  carried  on  by  the 
Boyal  and  Qrand  canals,  which  are  noticed  under  Dublin  Couvrr. 
Tbe  woollen,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  manufactures,  notwithstanding 
many  efforts  to  rerive  them,  are  nearly  all  eztinet  The  manufacture  of 
poplin  still  flourishes  to  some  extent.  Brewing,  iron-casting,  and  cabinet- 
making  seem  to  be  the  most  prosperous  branches  of  manufacture. 
'  Among  the  learned  institutions  of  Dublin  the  principal  is  the  Uni- 
fersity.  Incorporated  as  the  College  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided 
Trinity,  which  was  founded  by  Queen  Elisabeth.  The  collegiate  body 
consists  of  a  proTOSt,  7  snnior  fellows,  one  of  whom  is  vice-provost,  lo 
junior  fellows,  TO  scholars,  and  SO  alsara.  The  number  of  students, 
usually  about  2000,  is  Said  to  have  been  considerably  diminished  in 
Consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  new  Queen*s  colleges  in 
Oalway,  Belfast,  and  Cork.  The  permanent  income  of  the  University 
ftrises  out  of  lauded  estates,  which  produce  a  rent  of  13,840^  ^.  per 
Annum,  exclusive  of  the  provost's  separate  estate,  which  produces  a 
rent  of  2400Z.  per  annum.  The  income  accruing  from  the  class-fees  of 
pupils  amounts  to  about  30,000?.  per  annum,  and  a  large  sum  is  annu- 
ally drawn  in  rents  of  chambers  and  fees  for  commons,  fto.  The 
college  possesses  a  fine  library  of  above  180,000  volumes,  and  the 
number  of  books  Is  steadily  increasing,  in  consequence  of  the  right 
which  the  college  has  to  copyright  copies  of  books  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  ConnectMi  with  the  University  are  a  museum,  rich 
In  minerals  and  Irish  antiouities;  a  magnetic  observatory,  in  the 
Fellows'  Oarden ;  a  school  or  anatomy  near  the  south-east  comer  of 
the  college  park ;  a  printing-bouse  on  the  north  side  of  the  park ;  a 
botanic  garden  near  Ball's  bridge ;  and  the  astronomical  observatory 
At  Dunsink,  four  miles  north-west  from  Dublin. 

By  letters  pateat,  dated  August  16, 1850,  Queen  Victoria  founded  the 
'  Queen's  Universil^  in  Ireland,'  with  powers  to  grant  degrees  in  arts, 
medicine,  and  law,  to  students  who  have  ocmipleted  their  studies  in 
Any  one  of  the  Queen's  colleges  of  Belfast,  Oalway,  or  Cork.  The 
University  consists  of  a  chancellor  and  seiiate,  named  by  the  Crown ; 
the  meetings  of  the  senate  for  holding  examinations  and  granting 
degrees  must  be  held  In  Dublin.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society,  incorpo- 
rated by  George  11.,  1749,  occupies  the  late  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  in  Kildare-street.  The  museum  of  the  society  is  open  to  the 
tmblic  twice  a  week ;  and  the  professom  deliver  public  and  gratuitous 
leettires.  A  considerable  number  of  youths  are  instructed  gratis  in 
the  fine  Arts  in  the  Society's  schools.  The  Royal  Irish  Academy,  for 
promoting  the  study  of  sciences,  polite  literature,  and  antiquities, 
Was  iuGor()orated  in  1 786.  The  academy-house  is  in  Grafton-street : 
the  librai7  is  rich  in  ancient  Irish  manuscripts,  and  the  museum 
contains  a  remarkably  fine  collection  of  Celtic  antiquities.  The 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy  of  painting,  schlpture,  and  architecture. 
Incorporated  in  1803,  has  its  academv-house  in  Abbey-street;  this 
building  was  bestow^  on  the  body  by  Mr.  Johnstone,  the  distin- 
guished architect  There  is  here  an  annual  exhibition  of  painting 
and  sculpture. 

The  other  chief  societies  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  general 
knowledge  in  Dublin  are  the  Zoological,  Geological,  Agrioultiutd, 
Horticultural,  and  Dublin-library  societies.  Among  the  histitutions 
lately  established  is  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  for  forming  com- 
plete collections  of  the  materials  for  aericultural,  mining,  and  manu- 
facturing industry  which  Ireland  con&itis.  Th(>re  is  a  valuable  law 
librarv  belonging  to  the  Ring's  Inns  in  Henrietta-street 

Dublin  is  well  supplied  with  nrovisions  of  all  kinds  and  of  excellent 
6naUty.  Smithfield,  the  wholesale  market  for  cattle  and  hay,  is 
deficient  in  accommodation;  it  covers  a  very  small  space,  and  is 
Approached  only  by  narrow  lanes.  The  other  markets  are  in  general 
tiot  sufficiently  commodious :  thev  are — Spitalflelds  for  baoon,  butter, 
And  potatoes ;  Kevin -street  for  the  same,  and  fbt  hav ;  Boot-lane  for 
flsh  ;  and  Green-street  for  potatoes,  fowls,  eggs,  and  miit 

Dublin  gi^es  title  to  an  archbishop,  who  Ib  styled  primate  of 
tr^land,  and  whose  province  includes  the  following  united  dioceses : — 
Dublin,  Glendalough,  and  Kildare,  which  form  the  see  of  the  arch- 
bishop ;  O^sury,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin ;  Cashel,  Emiy,  Waterford,  and 
Litfmore;  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross;  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora;  and 
Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe.  The  bishopric  of  Dublin,  founded 
by  St  Patrick  or  his  immediate  successors,  waA  erected  into  an  arch- 
bishopric in  1158.  In  1214  the  see  of  Glendalough,  which  is  now  merely 
nominal,  was  annexed  to  that  of  Dublin ;  and  by  the  Church  Tempo- 
nlities  Act^  passed  in  1888,  the  bishopric  of  Kildars  was  consolidated 
With  the  sees  of  Dublin  and  Glendalough.  The  archieplscopal  see  of 
Dublin  comprises  188  benefices,  of  which  189  are  in  the  diocese  of 
Dublin,  and  44  in  that  of  Kildare ;  it  includes  the  counides  of  Dublin, 
Kildare,  Wicklow,  a  small  part  of  Wexford,  and  King's  and  Queen's 
Counties.  The  chapter  of  Christ  church  cathedral  consists  of  a  dean, 
pro-precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  8  prebendaries,  and  6  vicars 
choral  The  chapter  of  the  colleQ^at«  And  cathedral  church  of  St 
Patrick  consists  of  a  deai^  itib-dean,  prMentol*|  ohancellor,  tt^easurer, 


20  prebendariea,  4  minor  cAnons,  and  13  vicars  choral    th%  iBfMiCM 
of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  is  7786^  a  year. 

(Whitelaw  and  Walsh,  ffittory  of  the  Ci'y  tf  DvhlifK  ;  Pidure  cf 
Dublin;  MacGIashan,  Dublin  and  itt  Bnvirtms;  Land  W$  Lt9t  In, 
Vol.  iii. ;  Thom,  LHsh  Altnanw  ;  Parliamentary  Papen.) 

DUBNO,  tbe  capital  of  the  circle  of  Dubno,  which  is  the  richest 
and  most  productive  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Russian  government 
of  Tolhynia,  is  situated  on  the  Ikwa,  a  feeder  of  the  StrV,  in  SO""  25' 
K.  lat,  25^  40'  £.  long.,  and  belongs  to  the  prince  of  Lubomirsky, 
who  takes  from  it  a  ducal  title  as  its  owner.  The  Polish  nobility  of 
these  parts  held  their  annual  sessions  at  Dubno  from  1774  till  Western 
Poland  Was  seized  by  Russia.  Dubno  is  an  extremely  irregular  town 
in  its  construction ;  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  unpaved ; 
the  houses  are  built  almost  wholly  of  wood.  The  inhabitants,  amoug 
whom  are  a  great  many  Jews,  number  about  8000.  Dubno  has  a 
ducal  residence,  a  Greek  abbey  of  the  order  of  St  Basil,  several  Greek 
And  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  a  grammar-school.  The  people 
carry  on  much  trafllo  in  com,  flax,  tobacco,  fish,  and  cattle,  the  produce 
of  the  adjacent  country,  and  hold  a  Inn^e  fair  at  Whitsuntide. 

DUDLEY,  originally  written  DUDKLEI,  Worcestershire,  a  parlia- 
mentary borough,  msiket  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Liaw  Union,  in 
the  parish  of  Dudley,  is  situated  in  52**  80'  N.  lat,  2"*  4'W.  long.; 
distant  28  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Worcester,  120  miles  K.W.  from 
London  by  road,  and  125  miles  by  the  North- Western  and  South 
Staflbrdsfaife  railways.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough, 
which  Consists  of  the  parish  of  Dudley,  in  18dl  was  37,962.  The 
town  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  msgistrates,  and  has  a 
mayor  and  bailiff  appointed  by  the  lord  of  tiie  manor.  For  sanitary 
purposes  it  is  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health. 
The  borough  f«turns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Worcester! 
Dudley  PoorLaw  Union  contains  4  parishes,  with  an  area  of  16,655 
Acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  106,480. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  8th  century  a  strong  castle  was 
built  on  an  elevated  site  at  this  place  by  Dodo,  a  Saxon  prince.  In 
1664  Colonel  Beaumont  held  the  castle  for  the  king  for  a  period  of 
three  weeks  against  the  Parliamentary  forces;  a  party  of  the  Roval 
army  arriving  from  Worcester  relieved  the  besieged  force.  The 
remains,  consisting  of  a  gateway,  the  keep,  part  of  the  tower,  the 
Offices,  ftc,  are  of  a  highly  interesting  character.  A  priory  fbr  Bene^ 
dictine  monks  formerly  existed  here;  the  ruins  of  iho  Imildlng  ate 
about  half  a  mile  from  tho  town. 

The  houses  in  the  town  are  generally  well-built  And  ncAt  in 
Appearance,  the  streets  are  clean  and  weU  paved,  and  the  town  ii 
lighted  with  gas.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St  ThomA^,  is  a 
handsome  building  with  a  lofty  spii'e.  The  other  churches  ar^  St 
Edmund's,  St  Andrew's  or  Nethercon,  St  James's,  and  St  John's. 
The  Wesleyan  and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  Baptist^  Independents, 
Presbyterians,  and  Unitarians  have  places  of  woi-ship.  The  Free 
Grammar  school,  endowed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  with  land  which  now 
yields  above  SOOi.  per  annum,  educates  about  40  scholars.  There  are 
National  and  British  schools,  a  Blue-Coat  school  well  endowed,  a 
Charity  school  fur  40  girls,  and  a  school  for  50  boys,  at  which  others 
besiifes  those  on  the  foundation  receive  instruction.  Thefe  are  in 
Dudley  a  subscription  library,  a  mechanics  institute,  a  savings  bonk, 
a  dispensary,  and  various  charities  for  benevolent  purposes. 

Dudley  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  connection  with 
the  iron  trade.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  iron-ore  and  with 
coal.  Among  the  articles  mauufactured  are  fire-irons,  grates,  nails^ 
vices,  chain-cables,  kc  There  are  extensive  glass-works  and  limeatouO 
quarries.  A  tunnel  a  mile  and  three-quarters  in  length  and  IS  fbet 
high,  for  conveying  the  limestone  under  the  Castle-hill  to  the  kilns, 
passes  through  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  stands.  Fairs  are  held  on 
May  8th  and  October  2nd  for  cattle,  cheese,  and  wool ;  and  on  Atiguat 
6th  for  lambs.  Saturday  is  the  market-day,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  market  business  is  also  transacted  on  Monday.  A  county 
court  is  held  in  the  town. 

A  fossil  called  the  Dudley  Locust  is  found  in  great  quantities 
and  of  various  sizes  in  the  limestone  quarries  In  the  neighbourhood; 
it  is  supposed  to  be  an  extinct  species  of  MonoCuius.  lu  the  vicinitv 
of  Dudley  there  are  several  chalybeate  springe,  as  Well  as  a  spa  Well| 
held  in  hifh  estimation  for  its  ettieacy  iu  cuttUeous  disorders. 

iNash,  Worccgtershire  ;  Communication  from  Dudley.) 
)UISBURG,  a  town  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  itt  the  government  of 
Diisseldorf,  is  situated  between  the  Ruhr  and  the  Rhine,  which  meet 
about  3  mUes  below  the  town,  in  61*  26'  K.  lat,  6*  46'  E.  long., 
16  miles  by  railway  N.  fi-om  the  town  of  Diis8eldoi*f,  and  has  about 
7000  inhabitants.  The  site,  which  is  ancient,  WAS  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans  denominated  Castrum  Deusonis.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
walls  and  decayed  towers  on  otte  side,  and  by  a  tampart  and  ditohea 
on  the  other,  and  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  agreeable  country. 
Duisbuig  was  in  the  18th  century  an  important  member  of  the 
Hanseatic  League.  It  afterwards  was  made  a  free  town  of  the 
German  empire,  but  lost  its  privileges  in  the  last  war,  at  the  close  of 
which  it  was  handed  oVer  to  Prassia.  A  canal  unites  the  town  with 
the  Rhine  on  one  side,  and  the  Ruhr  touches  it  On  the  other.  Sailing 
And  steam  teasels  are  built :  Several  of  the  Cologne  company^s  steamerA 
were  construoted  in  DuiabuiY.    There  is  a  large  Vitriol  fkctox*/  lu  tht 
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town,  ind  a  cloth-mill  workad  by  atMn.  Duiibiiiig  oonUiim  a  gyouMI- 
rium  founded  in  1690,  am  orphan  atylam  and  hospital,  endowed 
almshoucea,  a  monastery  of  Hinoritas,  and  fire  churches,  of  whioh 
3t  John  the  Baptist's  dates  from  A.IX  1U7,  and  St  Salyator'^,  on  tha 
tower  of  which  once  stood  an  ohiervatory,  dates  from  1415.  It  was 
the  seat  of  a  Protestant  university  founded  in  1656  and  abolished  in 
1803.  There  are  oonsiderable  manufactures  in  the  town,  particularly 
of  woollen-cloth,  cottons,  stockings,  glue,  soap,  starob,  ai)d  leather  j 
and  an  extensive  traffic  in  wine  and  colonial  produce,  g?ai|i,  and 
cattle.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  several  iroa-woi^  Tha 
yalley  of  the  Buhr  is  distii^uishad  for  its  industrial  and  sgrioultursl 
activity  and  for  its  ooal-miues.  The  remsins  of  the  Duisbui|f  Forest, 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  ('  AnnaL'  i.  60)  under  the  name  of  iSd  Saltus 
Teutoburgensis,  are  in  the  vicinity. 

DUKINFIELD,  Cheshire,  a  village  in  the  pariah  of  Stoekporl,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tame,  in  68"  29'  K.  lat,  2^  V 
W.  long. ;  distant  42  mUes  N.£.  from  Chester,  186  miles  liT-W.  by  N, 
from  London  by  road,  and  195  miles  by  the  London  and  Norths 
Wedtem  railway.  The  population  of  the  township  in  1861  was 
12,132.  Dttkinfleld  is  pniperly  a  suburb  of  the  town  of  Ashton> 
uaiier-Line,  which  is  on  the  opposite  or  Lancashire  ^ide  of  the  Tame* 
Soma  statiattos  on  the  ootton  manufacture  in  this  oeiKhbourbood  are 
given  under  Ashtonunder-Line.  Extensive  iron-foundries,  coUieriet, 
and  brick  and  tile  works  afford  employment.  There  are  in  I>ukinfi4^d 
two  ohurchee  of  the  Establishment ;  ehapehi  for  Independents,  Wet- 
leyan,  Primitive,  and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  Moravians,  Uni- 
tarians, Boman  Catholics,  and  Mormonites;  and  Kational^  British^ 
Inf  lilt,  and  local  day-sohoolsL 
DULEEK.    [Mmaih.] 

DULVERTON,  Somaraetshire,  a  market-town  and  tha  seat  of  a 
Poor- Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Dulverton,  is  situated  in  61**  2' 
N.  lat,  8*"  88'  W.  long.,  distant  44  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Bath,  and 
166  miles  W.8.W.  ftom  London  by  road.  The  population  of  th» 
pariah  in  1861  was  1497.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arohdeaoonry 
of  Taunton  and  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wella  Dulverton  Puor^Law 
Union  contiins  11  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  64»768 
aores,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  6748. 

Dulverton  is  situated  near  the  border  of  DeTonahim*  in  a  deep 
valley  watersd  by  the  Barie,  a  feeder  of  the  Bz.  The  town  oonststs 
ohiedy  of  two  streets,  in  which  are  some  well-built  houses.  Tha 
parish  ehurph,  sn  ancient  edifioe,  comprises  a  nave^  chaneel,  and  two 
side  aislns,  with  an  embattled  tower  60  fiset  high  at  the  vast  end. 
The  Independents  have  a  place  of  worship,  and  there  is  an  fiodowed 
sohooL  The  silk  manu£scture  is  carried  on.  Bati^rday  is  tha  matkat^ 
day.  Two  yearly  fkirs  are  held. 
(Collinson,  Someneitkir^J) 
DULWICH.    [SUBHBY.] 

DUMBABTON,  or  DUNBABTON,  the  chief  town  of  Dumbarton* 
shire,  Scotland,  a  royal  biirxh,  market-town  and  port,  in  the  pariah  of 
Dumbarton,  is  situated  at  the  conftueooe  of  the  Levea  with  the  Clyde, 
about  16  miles  W.N.W.  horn  Glasgow,  in  66<*  67'  N.  kt.,  4*  87' 
W.  lon{^.  Tha  population  of  the  royal  burgh  in  1851  was  459A;  thai 
of  the  parliamentary  baiigh  was  6446.  It  is  governed  hj  a  provoat 
and  14  councillors,  and  jointly  with  Benfrew,  Biitherglen,  Kilmarooufcy 
and  Port  Qliis^ow,  return*  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Pariiament 

The  town  consists  of  one  principal  street  running  parallel  to  th^ 
rivdr  Levea  and  of  several  smaller  streets.  The  houses  are  generally 
well  built,  and  the  burgh  is  neat  and  dean,  well  ^laved,  and  lighted 
with  Mas^  The  public  buildings  include  the  parish  chunA,  the  Free 
church,  ohap.'U  for  United  Presbyterians  and  Boiiiau  Catholics,  and 
the  county-hall  and  prison.  An  elegant  bridge  of  five  arches  spans 
the  Leven.  The  harbour  is  small,  and  owing  to  a  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  only  ressels  of  light  burden  can  enter  the  harbour  esoap* 
at  high  water.  Steamers  s«ul  regularly  to  Qlasgow,  Greenock,  and 
Loch  Long. 

The  Dumbartonshire  railway,  whioh  extends  from  BowHng  (aviUsga 
on  the  river  Clyde),  8  miles  W.  from  the  town,  to  Balloch,  hss  a  station 
at  Dumbarton.  Steamers  ply  on  Lojh  Lomond  in  connection  with 
the  railway.  There  are  two  ship-building  yards,  a  gvaving-dock,  and  a 
crown-glass  and  bottle  work.  Bope^pinning  is  carried  on.  A  weekly 
corn-market  and  an  annual  fair  are  held  in  the  town,  and  sherifl^  buigh, 
and  justioe-of-peaoe  courts  are  held.  There  are  public  libraries  and 
readiug-rooma  A  lai^e  portion  of  the  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Clyde 
belongs  to  Dumbarton. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  that  Dumbaiton  oeeupiea  the 
site  of  the  Bouian  station  cidled  Theodosia.  A  mile  from  the  town, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Leven,  forming  at  high  water  neu-lv 
an  island  of  itself,  stands  the  steep  rock  so  often  mentionei  in  Seottisn 
history,  Dumbarton  Castle.  This  rock,  whioh  rises  up  in  two  points, 
is  inacoeasible  on  every  side,  except  by  a  rery  narrow  passage,  fortided 
with  a  strong  wall  or  rampart  The  rock  is  divided  into  nearly  eqnal 
parts,  the  we«tem  peak,  which  is  rather  the  higher,  being  about  2<M 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  Within  the  wall  at  the  base  is  the 
guard-house,  with  lodging4  for  the  officers^  and  hence  a  long  filght 
of  stone  steps  leads  to  the  upper  part  of  the  castle,  where  are  several 
batteriea  mounted  with  cannon,  the  wall  being  eontiuued  almost  round 
the  rock.  Theiy»  are  remains  of  a  high  gateway  and  well,  the  top  of 
which  has  a  bridge  of  eomnMUUcaUon  from  one  sumuiit  of  the  rock 


to  tb#  other.  An  a^cellsnt  wall  is  aonatantly  snppUed  with  wate& 
The  rook  on  whi^h  the  cssUe  stands  forms  a  picturesque  object  froin 
tl(e  Clyde,  whose  waters  wash  its  base.  This  oasNe  was  formerly  a 
great  object  of  oontention^  and  hsa  sustained  several  sieges.  In  tlt^ 
upper  part  where  the  rook  divides,  and  in  the  pass^e  between  the 
peaks,  convenient  barnusks  have  been  erected,  as  well  as  a  small 
arsenal,  which  contains  Wallace's  gigantio  sword  and  o^any  other 
cnriosities.  Besides  the  castle  the  only  remnant  of  ancient  timo^  U  % 
gothio  arch,  paid  to  be  all  that  remains  of  a  culbgiate  church  founded 
in  1456  by  a  oountess  of  Lennox,  This  arch  formerly  stood  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  but  to  maka  way  for  tbe  railway  wm  rfiiaoved 
to  the  front  of  the  Burgh  school. 

JhinnhartQn.) 

PUMBABTONSIIIBE,  a  maritime  oounl^y  in  the  west  of  Sootlandy 
lies  between  56'  53'  and  Se**  20'  K.  Ut,  3'  54'  and  4'  53'  W.  Un^, 
The  county  consists  of  two  parts,  whieh  are  separated  by  an  iuter- 
vening  space  of  6  miles  between  their  nearest  appro  ichiog  points. 
The  larger  and  western  part  is  bounded  W.  partly  by  Argyle^hire,  but 
principally  by  Loeh  Long  (which  separates  pumbsxtoushire  from 
Ajgyleshire),  S.  by  the  river  and  Frith  of  Clyde  (which  separates  thif 
county  from  Benfrewshire)  and  by  a  small  part  of  Laoarkahire,  ^.  by 
Stirlingshire^  aud  K.l^  partly  by  Stirliu|[shire,  and  for  a  short  dintanv^ 
by  Perthshire,  the  boundary  line  bajn^  m  the  centre  of  Loch  Lomond* 
This  portion  of  the  county  is  about  35  ipilos  in  length  from  norths 
west  to  souih*asat)  in  a  straight  line,  and  in  the  middle  about  15  milen 
in  breadth  from  east  to  west  The  small  detached  esAttMrn  part  qi  Urn 
oounty  is  inclosed  by  Stirlingehire  on  the  north,  and  by  Lanarkshira 
on  the  south,  and  measures  1 2  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
94  to  4  milea  in  breadth  froni  north  to  souti^  The  area  of  the  oounty 
if  in  all  287  square  miles,  or  139,844  statute  #ores.  The  popuhUioa 
in  1841  WW  44,9^ ;  in  1851  it  was  45,103.  Tbfi  Qonnty  teturna  on8 
member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 

C^MMMHHb-^Qn  the  southern  coast  of  the  oonntj,  eft  tb»  villsga  of 
Bowling  B%y,  8  miles  above  the  town  of  Dumbavtoi),  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  Qanal  falls  into  the  Clyda-  Half  a  miU  nearer  Dumbarton,  and 
on  a  rook  projeoting  into  tbo  river,  stan4  the  rniua  of  D^nglass  Ca-^tlo. 
A  monument  baa  bean  ecvoted  on  thi«  spot  to  thi  memorv  of  Henry 
Bell,  tha  originator  of  staam  navigation.  Tl^  Leven  falls  into  the 
Clyde  St  Dumbarton  Ca^a«  [DvMni^axon,]  Tha  nunainder  of  the 
southoiii  ooast,  from  Dumbarton  to  the  darelocht  is  low  and  sandy, 
and  the  river  naar  it  is  shallow.  At  tl^  small  villsge  of  Cardros^ 
thesn  ia  a  forry  tp  Port  Qlsagow,  anciently  the  len^  betwixt  tha 
westavn  MghlaMls  end  l<»wUnd«  of  ^cotl^od.  A  few  m^Uf  north^wast 
of  Cardvass  ia  Helensbuigh,  a  fsahiooaUle  resort  of  tha  citijiana  of 
Glasgow  for  aia^Mhw  fooiediataly  ta  tha  north-west  of  Helena* 
buiwh,  end  fonnad  by  the  pt mnsula  g|  BoaeA«ath,  is  the  Qart^loch,  a 
smaU  sea-watar  lake  rnnuing  north-west  and  sonth-aast^  the  shores  ai 
which  are  ambeUiahed  liy  niuoeroua  villas  priuoipally  tha  property  vf 
inhabitanta  of  Qlasgow,  It  ii  abont  $  milea  long,  and  avecsg^^s  a  milt 
in  breadth;  and  afSbrda  exoaUent  anehorage  for  veasala  of  all  si^e^ 
and  sheltw  from  all  the  mora  f»ra?»lent  wi.a4«.  Tl^ft  weateru  coast  of 
the  connty  is  tha  •astern  shora  of  Looh  Lon|b  »n  arm  of  the  sea 
fttnniog  nortb-wa«t  and  sonth-aast,  nnd  slretoBng  northward  from 
the  Frith  of  Clyde.  It  is  upwar^hi  of  20  miles  lonSi  ^od  varies  from 
1  mile  to  2  miles  in  braa4th.  Tha  other  ooast  of  tha  oounty  U  tiiat 
bounded  by  Loch  Lomond*  the  prinoipal  part  of  which  e^teiula  about 
24  miles  from  Qlen  Falloeh,  at  the  aztreme  north  of  Dttmbartou4hir% 
to  the  bridge  of  Balloob.  where  the  overflow  of  the  lake  forms  tha 
river  Leven.  The  shore  of  this  ooast  is  low,  and  the  hilla  ri4iug 
almost  immediately  from  the  lake,  make  it  narrow.  It  is  in  general 
richly  and  baautifUlly  wooded.  The  remaining  part  of  thia  qoas^ 
from  BaUooh  to  tha  boitndary  of  Stirliogshlre,  rune  then  northeast ; 
the  kauiks  are  genaraUy  staap*  Tto  lioa  of  OQsst  ia  about  5  miles 
hi  length. 

Smftiott  Jf^throgf^phifi  mtd  cyoawanwMjenii—Thn  southreaatacn 
Mat  of  tlM  fiounty  whioh  is  detaohed  from  thM  rest  ia  genaially  of  a 
lowland  eharsfitar.  Between  this  outlying  portion  and  tha  msin  ps^ 
of  tha  eoonty  aataads  a  4at  distritrii  throogh  whioh  tha  l^eUin  Water 
ruma  Prooeaduig  im  a  HMth-westerly  diveotion.  tha  oowi^  ia  but 
slightly  unduhfcted  until  wo  approach  tha  parishes  of  Bow  an  1  Umth 
with  the  exeefition  af  the  mok  of  £kimbAvton  and  tha  KUpatrVik 
Braes ;  whioh  Isai  though  aultivatad  or  plante^l  to  the  tofMi,  attaiis  m 
akevation  of  1200  foot  above  tha  sea  laval,  intersaat  a  fsrttle  ooanitfff, 
and  afibrd  eatensiva  and  delightful  viawa  from  thair  snoimits.  Nortk 
of  Bonhill  aud  Cardraoa  tha  oountry  risaa  into  monntaini^  of  whioh  tha 
loftiest^  Ben  YoivBrii,  at  the  narthaan  end  ol  iba  oouuty,  attatna  a 
height  of  8800  fisat.  Abag  the  sida  of  Lfloh  Loiaond  lias  moMAliP 
aoeaery,  of  whkk  a  part  is  that  known  aa  Bah  Boy^a  aonntry.  The 
BK>8b  novthem  of  the  parishes,  Afsoohar,  oantniniog  abont  8<hO(M 
aovaa,  is  so  entirely  monntainans  sa  to  aiefd  only  aboi|t  400  aavsi  Snr 
arable  oultivation.  In  tha  parish  of  hxm^  so«th  oi  Aifoohaa.  savaial 
of  the  hiUs  attain  a  height  of  8Q00  fast  Wast  of  Lnsa  are  two  nmtlf 
parallel  ridges  of  hilla  01  thasa  tha  vMia  nNlga  on  the  west  is 
eultivatad  in  eome  plaasa,  and  tha  iMtis  oovaetd  with  heath ;  it  unitss 
with  the  eastern  range  at  the  head  of  tha  intarfuning  glan,  whioh  ia 
about  live  miles  long,  and  from  a  qnaitw  %a  three-quaitera  of  a  mila 
hroad:    After  uniting^  thay  ran  Borth-wesW  Vncoavt  Hil]»  tha  loftieat 
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of  the  range,  attains  a  height  of  2500  feet  The  parish  of  Roseneath 
is  a  peninsula,  having  on  the  east  the  comparatively  narrow  inlet  of 
the  Qareloch,  and  on  the  west  the  wider  expanse  of  Loch  Long.  Few 
counties  possess  more  picturesque  scenery  than  Dumbartonshire. 
Through  this  county  lies  one  of  the  roates  to  the  wilder  and  sterner 
landscapes  of  the  Western  Highlands  in  Argyleshire  and  Perthshire. 

The  numerous  streams  and  lakes  of  Dumbartonshire  contribute  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  charms  of  the  scenery.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Clyde  and  the  Leven,  both  of  them  in  their  upper  courses 
mountain  streams,  and  both  subsiding  into  calm  and  useful  rivers. 
The  Clyde  however  is  only  a  boundary  stream,  touching  the  county  a 
little  above  West  Kilpatrick  and  separating  it  from  Renfrewshire. 
The  Leven  flows  from  the  lower  end  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  passes  by 
the  foot  of  Dumbarton  Rock  into  the  Clyde.  It  is  lax^ely  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  for  which  the  softness  and  purity  of  its  waters 
peculiarly  adapt  it,  in  the  bleaching  and  dyeing  processes  carried  on 
at  Bonhill  and  other  places  on  its  banks. 

The  other  streams  are  of  small  importance,  but  those  of  Falloch, 
Inveruglass,  and  Douglas,  which  contribute  their  waters  to  Loch 
Lomond  near  its  head,  are  diversified  by  cascades  as  they  descend 
from  their  mountain  sources.  Kelvin  Water  rises  on  the  south-west 
of  the  Campsie  fells,  flows  through  Kirkintilloch  parish,  and  falls  into 
the  Clyde  at  Partick,  a  little  below  Qlasgow ;  in  its  lower  course  its 
banks  become  bold  and  elevated,  and  the  stream  rapid,  which  character 
it  maintains  till  it  joins  the  Clyde.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  skirts 
the  northern  borders  of  the  parishes  of  Cumbernauld  and  Kirkintilloch, 
then  crossing  a  part  of  Lanarkshire,  it  enters  Dumbartonshire  again 
by  the  Kelvin  aqueduct^  nms  along  the  southern  part  of  East  Kil- 
patrick, and  joins  the  Clyde  at  Dalmuir  in  West  Kilpatrick.  The 
islands  in  Loch  Lomond  form  parts  of  the  parish  of  Luss.  There 
are  eight  other  fresh-water  lakes  in  the  county,  of  which  Loch  Hog, 
about  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  brosid,  is  the  largest. 

The  higkway  and  cross-roads  are  in  general  well  made  and  kept  in 
ffood  order.  The  chief  high  road  follows  the  north  bank  of  the  Clyde 
m>m  Qlasgow  to  Dumbarton,  through  which  town  one  branch  still 
following  the  Clyde  testuary,  leads  to  Cardross,  Helensburgh,  the 
Gareloch,  and  crossing  a  narrow  isthmus  between  the  lakes,  to  the 
banks  of  Loch  Long,  and  the  village  of  Arrochar,  at  its  northern 
extremity :  a  second  branch  traverses  the  west  side  of  the  vale  of  Leven 
and  the  west  side  of  Loch  Lomond  to  the  extreme  north  of  the  county. 
Another  high  road  leads  from  the  road  between  Qlasgow  and  Dum- 
barton, through  Bonhill  along  the  south-eastern  bank  of  Loch  Lomond 
to  Stirlingshire.  On  Loch  Lomond  are  steamers  which  touch  at  the 
several  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  at  all  of  which  there  are 
ferries.  Several  steamers  start  daily  from  Dumbarton,  and  several 
also  from  the  Qareloch,  to  the  towns  on  the  Clyde  and  to  Qlasgow. 
By  the  Dumbartonshire  railway  there  is  communication  between 
Qlasgow  and  Balloch,  at  the  south-east  end  of  Loch  Lomond  vift 
Dumbarton.  The  detached  portion  of  the  county  is  traversed  in  part 
by  the  Edinburgh  and  Qlasgow  railway,  which  has  a  station  at 
Cumbernauld  and  a  branch  to  Kirkintilloch  and  Campsie  in  Stirling- 
shire. The  Monkland  and  Kirkintilloch  railway  is  entirely  a  mineral 
line.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  also  traverses  this  portion  of  the 
coxmty,  passing  through  the  town  of  Kirkintilloch. 

Qeology. — The  northern  part  of  the  county,  including  the  whole  of 
Arrochar  and  the  lai^er  part  of  Luss  and  Row,  consists  of  mica-slate, 
which  overlies  i^e  gneiss,  and  is  traversed  by  dykes  of  whin  and 
greenstone.  Quartsose  micarslate  forms  the  loftiest  of  the  hills,  and 
also  the  basin  of  Loch  Lomond,  except  its  southern  extremity,  which 
belongs  to  the  old  red-sandstone.  Talcose  slate  also  abounds,  the 
mica  running  into  and  blending  with  it.  Clay-slate  is  wrought  at 
Camstraddan  and  Luss.  South  of  Camstraddan  grauwacke  and  grau« 
wacke  slate  occur :  the  whole  partaking  decidedly  of  the  character  of 
the  lower  Silurian  series.  The  southern  portion  of  the  smgulaif 
peninsula  of  Roseneath  is  occupied  by  the  old  red-sandstone,  which 
extends  across  the  coimty  in  an  easterly  direction  by  Ardmore  and 
Bonhill  into  Stirlingshire.  The  basin  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde  is  formed 
by  the  old  red-sandstone ;  a  curious  example  of  this  formation  is  the 
rock  or  promontory  of  Ardmore,  40  feet  high,  and  nearly  insulated, 
which  is  composed  entirely  of  old  red-sandstone  conglomerate^  with 
imbedded  ftagmests  of  water-wom  quartz.  Carboniferous  limestone 
^OQUiB  s&  several  places  in  the  main  portions  of  Dumbartonshire  and 
Ibrms  the  bulk  of  the  detached  parishes  of  Cumbernauld  and  Kirkin- 
tilloch. At  Duntocfaer,  in  Old  Kilpatrick,  limestone  is  extensively 
worked,  and  coal  is  wrought  in  connection  with  it  'The  beds  of  ooaX 
are  between  4  feet  and  6  feet  in  depth.  At  Cumbernauld  the  lime- 
atone  occupies  both  sides  of  a  remarkably  picturesque  ravine,  and  is 
worked  to  a  great  extent ;  the  coal  of  Cumbernauld  and  Kirkmtilloch 
is  used  for  making  coke,  as  well  as  for  burning  the  limestone  of  the 
neighbouring  quarries.  Ironstone  is  found  in  small  beds  in  connection 
with  the  limestone.  Qreenstone,  trap,  amygdaloid,  serpentine,  por- 
phyry, and  basalt  occur  in  several  places.  At  Knockdeny  on  the 
shore  of  Loch  Long  is  a  lai^  dyke  of  greenstone  about  20  feet  thick, 
which  has  converted  the  rock  through  which  it  has  protruded  into  a 
chlorite  slate.  Remarkable  examples  of  columnar  basalt  are  met  with 
at  Auchentorlic  and  Glenarbuck  in  Old  Kilpatrick,  where  they  form 
lofty  preci2)ioes  and  give  a  very  bold  and  romantic  character  to  the 


scenery.     Columnar  basalt   occurs  also  at  Dunglass  and  Bowling. 
Colunmar  greenstone  is  found  at  Smithson  and  elsewhere. 

Climate^  Soil,  AgriaUture, — The  climate  is  in  general  healthy ;  it  is 
mild  but  humid,  the  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  the  course  of  a  year 
being  much  above  the  average  of  many  other  parts  of  Scotland.  fVosi 
is  seldom  severe,  or  long  continued,  and  snow  does  not  fall  heavily  or 
remain  long  on  tiie  ground.  Westerly  winds  prevail  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year. 

Along  the  Leven  and  Clyde  and  generally  in  the  south  and 
south-eastern  parts  of  the  county  the  soil  consists  of  a  fertile  black 
loam.  In  other  parts  the  soil  is  chiefly  light  and  sandy,  or  a  light 
gravelly  loam.  The  hills  have  for  the  most  part  a  light  slaty  soil ; 
those  near  Loch  Long  are  entirely  devoted  to  pasture,  but  elsewhere 
cultivation  has  in  many  parts  been  carried  far  up  the  hill  sidee.  The 
farms  vary  very  much  in  size ;  many  do  not  exceed  SO  acres,  others 
include  an  area  of  700  or  800  acrss.  In  the  larger  farms  the  land  is 
well  cultivated;  the  most  approved  methods  are  practised  and  im- 
provements are  readily  introduced.  The  highland  cattle  are  com- 
monly kept  on  the  hills,  but  in  the  plains  preference  is  given  to  the 
Ayrshire  breed,  or  a  cross  between  them  and  the  highland  cattl& 
The  sheep  on  the  hills  are  the  hardy  black-faced  race ;  on  the  plains 
the  Cheviots  are  generally  found.  The  native  horses  are  amall  but 
hardy. 

I>ivinons,  Towns,  Ac — Dumbartonshire  (except  the  detached 
portion)  is  within  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Synod  of 
Qlasgow  and  Ayr.  It  contains  12  panshes  and  16  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church,  four  of  whom  officiate  in  chapels  of  ease.  There 
are  12  Free  chtu^^hes  in  the  county,  and  several  others  belonging  to 
United  Presbyterians  and  other  Dissenters.  The  only  royal  burgh  is 
Dumbarton.  Next  in  importance  to  it  is  ffeUntburffh ;  which  is  a 
burgh  of  barony,  with  an  elective  council,  and  possesses  a  handsome 
chapel  of  ease  in  connection  with  the  Establishment^  besides  the  Free 
church,  and  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and 
Episcopalians.  The  population  in  1851  was  2841.  Helensburgh  is 
much  frequented  in  summer  for  sea-bathing.  KirkitUiUoeh,  in  the 
parish  of  the  same  name,  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  with  two  magistrates 
and  a  council,  and  a  pariah  population  in  1851  of  6342.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  handloom  weaving.  There  are 
calico  bleaching  and  printing  works,  collieries,  limeworks,  and  stone 
quarries. 

The  following  villages  may  be  mentioned,  with  their  population  in 
1851,  and  a  few  other  particulars:^ 

Aiexandria,  a  suburb  of  BonhUL  [Bonhill.]  Arrochar,  or 
Arroquhar,  a  fishing  village  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Loch  Long, 
population  of  the  parish  562,  is  frequented  during  summer  for  sea- 
bathing :  it  contains  many  good  houses.  Bowling,  a  small  village  on 
the  Clyde,  about  11  miles  N.W.  from  Qlasgow,  has  a  commodious 
winter  harbour  for  vessels :  there  is  a  yard  for  ship-building.  Cumber' 
navld  is  a  large  village  in  the  detached  portion  of  the  county,  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  8778  :  in  the  neighbourhood  are  some  remains  of 
the  wall  of  Antoninus  and  the  old  castle  of  Cumbernauld,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  earls  of  Wigton.  Handloom  weaving  is  the  chief 
occupation.  Jhmtocher,  population  3809,  about  6  miles  N.W.  from 
Qlasgow,  has  several  large  cotton  factories,  and  in  the  vicinity  itro 
collieries  and  lime-works.  A  bridge  over  a  stream  near  the  town  is 
pointed  out  as  all  that  remains  there  of  the  labours  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  on  Antoninus's  wall.  Old  or  Weat  Kilpatrick,  a  burgh  of 
barony,  and  fonnerly  it  is  said  a  regality,  now  a  mere  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde  about  10  miles  N.W.  from  Qlasgow :  population 
of  the  parish  5921.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  stands  the  old  baronial 
prison.  West  of  the  village  is  a  mound  called  the  Chapel  Hill,  where 
various  Roman  sepulchral  stones  containing  the  names  of  Roman 
legions  have  been  found  :  vases  and  coins  have  also  been  taken  out^ 
and  foundations  of  walls  have  been  explored.  The  spot  is  now  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  termination  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus.  Luss 
a  village  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  population  of  the  parish  907 : 
the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  neighboiuing  slate-quarries. 
Renton,  population  2398,  is  situated  between  Dumbarton  and  BonhilL 
Near  the  town  on  the  river  Leven  are  extensive  bleach-fields,  which 
afford  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

History  and  AnHquitita, — There  is  very  little  in  the  early  histoiy 
of  the  countv  apart  from  that  of  Dumbarton  Castle.  [DuMaARTOM.I 
Its  modem  histoiy  is  that  of  the  establishment  within  it  of  cotton- 
factories  and  bleaching-grounds,  calico-printing  works,  and  ship- 
biiilding  yards,  and  of  extensive  agriculttual  improvements.  In  this 
district  occurred  the  dispersion  of  Uie  followers  of  the  Earl  of  A wyle 
in  1685,  and  the  battle  of  Qlenfruin,  which  led  to  the  extirpation  of 
the  clan  MacQregor. 

The  most  intersstmg  antiquities  of  the  county  are  those  connected 
with  the  Roman  possession  of  the  southern  part  of  Scotland.  Besides 
the  remains  of  the  Roman  wall  in  West  Kilpatrick  parish  already 
mentioned,  there  are  traces  of  the  wall  and  remains  of  forts  in  several 
other  parte  of  the  county.  There  are  remains  of  ancient  ecclesiastical 
edifices  whose  history  is  now  little  known.  In  Cardross  parish  ara 
the  ruins  of  the  chapel  of  Kilmahew,  a  visit  to  whose  shrine,  it  is 
said,  conferred  on  the  pilgrim  considerable  spiritual  advantageZ  Oa 
Loch  Long  side,  at  Knockderry,  is  the  site  of  a  Danish  fort  Stona 
coffins  have  been  found  at  Luss,  the  church  of  which  was  dedicated 
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to  St.  Kaokeasog,  a  bishop  and  confessor,  who  is  sold  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  ▲.D.  520,  and  whose  tomb  is  still  pointed  out. 

Cumbernauld  House,  Killermont,  Qarscube,  and  Glenai'buck,  in  the 
detached  part  of  the  county ;  Tillichewan  Castle,  Balloch  Castle,  and 
Strath-Leven  House,  on  the  Leven ;  and  Batturich  Caatle,  Ross  Priory, 
and  RoBsdhu,  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Lomond,  are  the  more  noticeable 
residences  of  landed  proprietors  in  the  county.  The  Gareloch  is 
studded  from  Helensburgh  to  the  head  of  the  lake  with  numerous 
large  and  handsome  villas,  and  on  the  promontory  opposite  is  Rose- 
neath  Castle,  a  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll 

Industry, — The  most  important  branches  of  industry  in  Dumbar- 
tonshire are  those  pursued  on  the  banks  of  the  Leven,  and  described 
under  Bonhill  and  Dumbarton.  On  Loch  Long  and  the  Qareloch  a 
small  portion  of  the  population  is  employed  in  fishing,  though  their 
income  is  chiefly  derived  from  letting  out  a  part  of  their  cottages 
during  the  season  of  sea-bathing.  In  1851  there  was  one  savings  bank 
in  the  county  at  Dumbarton.  The  amount  owing  to  depositors  on 
Kovember  20th  1851  was  18832.  16<.  Id, 

DUMFRIES,  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  the  chief  town  of  the  county, 
a  royal  burgh  and  market-town,  in  the  parish  of  Dumfries,  is  beauti- 
fully  situateid  upon  a  rising  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Nith, 
in  55'  4'  N.  Ut.,  8**  86'  W.  long.,  73  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Edinburgh. 
The  bui^h  is  governed  by  a  provost,  3  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild  and 
treasurer,  12  councillors,  and  7  deacons  of  trades.  It  unites  with 
Annan,  Sanquhar,  liochmaben,  and  Kirkcudbright,  in  returning  one 
member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  population  in  1851  was 
11,107 ;  that  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  was  13,166. 

Dumfries  is  a  clean  and  well-built  town.  The  principal  street  is 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  about  60  feet  broad.  The 
streets  and  shops  are  well  lighted  with  gas.  There  are  two  parish 
churches,  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  chapels  for  Free  Church  and  United 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
other  bodies.  St.  Michael's  churchyard  has  been  called  the  '  West- 
minster of  Scotland,'  from  the  character  of  its  monuments.  It  is 
here  that  the  remains  of  the  poet  Burns  lie  interred  under  a  handsome 
mausoleum  erected  by  subscription.  In  the  middle  of  the  High-street 
is  Mid  Steeple,  erected  by  Inigo  Jones,  where  the  meetings  of  the 
town-council  are  held;  opposite  to  it  is  the  Trades  HalL  The  other 
public  buildings  are  a  county  jail,  a  bridewell,  an  academy,  several 
endowed  schools,  a  theatre,  assembly-rooms,  an  infirmary,  an  hospital 
for  aged  persons  and  orphans,  and  a  dispensary.  The  Crichton 
Ltmatio  Ajiylum  is  a  large  and  handsome  building  surrounded  by 
shrubberies  and  gardens.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating  100  patients. 
A  second  building  is  intended  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  for  pauper 
patients.  There  are  two  libraries,  a  mechanics  institution,  several 
public  reading-rooms,  and  a  savings  bank. 

Dumfries  is  celebrated  for  its  weekly  markets,  which  are  held  on 
Wednesday  on  the  '  Sands,'  an  open  space  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Besides  the  quarter-sessions  and  the  usual  sheriff's  courts,  the  circuit 
courts  for  the  southern  districts  of  Scotland  are  held  here  twice  a  year. 
Maxwell  Town,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  small  burgh  of 
barony  chiefly  inhabited  by  an  Irish  population,  is  a  suburb  of 
Dumfries.  The  Nith  is  crossed  at  Dumfries  by  two  bridges — one  a 
very  ancient  structure  supposed  to  have  been  begun  by  Devorgilla 
Douglas,  mother  of  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland ;  tibe  other  was  built 
in  1795. 

The  river  is  navigable  up  to  the  town,  and  the  harbour  can  receive 
vessels  of  upwards  of  120  tons  burden.  The  registered  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  on  the  31st  of  December  1852  were  127,  of 
10,221  aggregate  tonnage.  During  1852  there  entered  the  port  in  the 
coasting  trade  870  sailing-vessels  of  26,086  tons,  and  125  steam-vessels 
of  32,408  tons ;  and  there  cleared  899  sailing-vessels  of  13,277  tons, 
and  116  steam-vessels  of  29,747  tons.  In  the  colonial  and  foreign 
trade  the  entries  were  13  vessels  of  2603  tons,  and  the  clearances 
were  11  vessels  of  2428  tons.  A  steam-vessel  plies  weekly  between 
this  port  and  Liverpool  The  principal  exports  are  wool,  freestone, 
grain,  potatoes,  and  live  stock,  particularly  sheep.  The  imports  are 
wood,  wine,  slate,  lime,  coals,  and  iron.  Pork  forms  an  extensive 
article  of  trade. 

The  prosperity  of  Dumfries  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
country  trade.  Hosiery  and  tanning  have  long  been  carried  on.  A 
large  spinning  and  weaving  woollen-mill  gives  emplovment  to  upwards 
of  100  people.  Dumfries  is  a  principal  station  on  the  Scottish  South- 
western railway. 

Dumfries  as  a  burgh  dates  from  the  reign  of  David  1.  Its  possession 
was  always  eagerly  sought  by  the  respective  monarchs  in  the  wars 
betwixt  tiie  Scottish  and  English  kings :  it  was  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Minorite  convent  at  Dumfries  that  Bruce  slew  his  rival  Comyn ;  and 
it  was  at  Dumfries  that  Bruce's  brother-in-law  Seton  was  hanged  by 
order  of  Edward  I.  The  town  was  frequently  plundered  and  burned. 
Dumfries  participated  in  the  religious  disasters  of  the  reigns  of 
Charles  I.  and  II ;  in  1715  it  was  threatened  with  siege ;  and  in  1745 
its  adherence  to  the  government  involved  it  in  the  penalties  of 
highland  occupation  and  plunder. 

{New  Statittical  Accotmt  of  Scotland;  M'Diarmid,  Pictwre  of  Ihmr 
friea  ;  Tytler,  Hiatory  of  Scotland  ;  Communication  from  Dumfries.) 

DUMFRIESSHIRE,  a  southern  county  of  Scotland  lying  between 
6: '  r  and  55°  81'  K.  lat,  2^  39'  and  3"  53'  W.  long.,  is  bounded 


S.  by  the  Solway  Frith  and  Cumberland,  N.  by  the  counties  of 
Lanark,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  and  Roxburgh,  £.  by  Roxburghshire,  and  W. 
by  the  counties  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Ayr.  Its  form  is  an  irregular 
ellipse :  the  greater  diameter  being  about  50  miles ;  the  lesser  about 
30  miles.  The  area  is  1129  square  miles,  or  722,813  acres.  Of  the 
whole  county  little  more  than  a  fourth  is  under  tillage.  The  popu- 
lation in  1851  was  78,123.  The  county  returns  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Gommunicaiiom, — ^The  surface  of  the 
countj  is  very  irregular.  About  half  of  it  is  mountainous,  a  small 
part  is  flat  sea^soast,  and  one-third  midland,  consisting  of  low  hills, 
ridges,  and  vales.  It  has  a  general  slope  to  the  Solway  Frith,  and 
the  mountain  ranges  are  principally  in  the  north  and  east.  These 
serve  to  shelter  the  county  from  cold,  while  its  comparatively  inland 
situation  protects  it  from  the  Atlantic  rains,  Ayrshire  and  Kirk- 
cudbright intervening  between  it  and  the  western  coast.  The 
extensive  ranges  of  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district 
produce  also  the  almost  innumerable  streams,  great  and  small,  by 
which  the  county  is  watered.  All  these  streams  find  their  way  either 
directly  or  by  03nfluenoe  with  the  rivers  Nith,  Annan,  or  Esk,  to 
the  Solway  Frith.  Hartfell,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  county,  in 
Moffat  parish,  is  3304  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Lowther  Hill, 
near  the  village  of  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire  is  8130  feet ;  Black  Larg, 
on  the  borders  of  Ayrshire,  is  2890  feet;  Ettrick  Pen,  in  Eskdale 
Moor,  2220  feet;  and  Caimkinna,  not  far  from  Drumlanrig,  is  2180 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  these  heights  however  must  be  taken 
as  of  uncertain  authority. 

Dumfriesshire  was,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  almost 
destitute  of  timber.  Year  after  year  the  slopes  of  mountains  and 
other  naked  tracts  are  being  gradually  planted,  alike  for  the  purposes 
of  shelter  and  ornament.  Much  good  has  been  effected  in  almost 
every  parish  by  draining  the  land. 

From  the  Sark  to  the  Nith,  this  county  extends  about  21  miles 
along  the  Solway  Frith.  The  shore  is  generally  sandy  and  gravelly, 
the  sand  being  occasionally  mixed  with  clay,  and  sometimes  covered 
for  a  space  with  large  stoues  called  '  cobbles.'  On  many  parts  of  the 
coast  considerable  portions  of  land  have  been  reclaimed  from  the 
sea.  The  principal  harbours  on  the  coast  are  those  of  Dumfries 
and  Annan.  There  is  a  small  quay  at  Glencaple,  a  village  at  the 
mouth  of.  the  Nith,  where  vessels  for  Dumfries  occasionally  unload. 
There  is  also  a  creek  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lochar  farther  east^  to 
which  small  vessels  find  access,  these  being  generally  traders  bringing 
coal  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Cumberland.  At  Queensberry  Bay 
in  Cummertrees  parish,  still  fisurther  eastward,  vessels  of  small  burden 
find  ready  shelter  from  north  and  north-west  winds ;  and  at  various 
spots  along  the  coast  of  Domock  and  Qretna  pai'ishes  (the  most 
eastern  part  of  the  shore  of  the  coimty),  vessels  of  100  tons  burden 
discharge  coals  and  slate :  grain  and  potatoes  being  exported  in  return, 
to  a  laige  amount,  to  Liverpool  and  other  places  on  the  English 
coast. 

The  Solway  Frith  is  narrowed  by  two  promontories,  Tordoff  point 
on  the  south  coast  of  Dumfriesshire,  and  Bowness  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  Cumberland,  to  a  breadth  of  two  miles.  Passing  these 
points  the  channel  inland  expands  rapidly,  and  is  ultimately  divided 
into  the  smaller  channels  of  the  rivers  Esk  and  Eden ;  the  extensive 
Rockcliff  sands  being  outspread  between  the  Scottish  and  English 
rivers.  The  tide  of  the  Solway  flows  directly  east  with  great  rapidity, 
over  an  inmiense  expanse  of  sand,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Frith 
is  consequently  at  once  difficult  and  dangerous.  "During  spring 
tides,  and  particularly  when  impelled  by  a  strong  south-wester,  the 
Solway  rises  with  prodigious  rapidity.  A  loud  boomine  noise 
indicates  its  approach,  and  is  distinguishable  at  the  distance  of  several 
miles.  .  .  .  The  tide-head,  as  it  is  called,  is  often  from  4  to  6  feet 
high,  chafed  into  spray,  with  a  mighty  trough  of  bluer  water  behind, 
swelling  in  some  places  into  little  hills,  and  in  others  scooped  into 
tiny  valleys,  which,  when  sun-lit»  form  a  brilliant  picture  of  them- 
selves."   (M'Diarmid's  '  Picture  of  Dumfriesshire.') 

The  principal  rivers  in  the  county  are  the  Nith,  Annan,  and  Esk. 
The  Nith  enters  the  county  from  Ayrshire,  and  runs  in  a  south-east 
direction  in  a  very  winding  course  above  40  miles,  passing  Sanquhar, 
Thomhill,  and  Dumfries.  About  9  miles  below  Dumfries  it  falls 
into  the  Solway  Frith.  The  surrounding  mountains  and  ridges 
approach  near  each  other  above  Drumlanrig  castle,  in  the  south  of 
Durisdeer  parish,  and  also  near  Blackwood,  not  far  above  Dumfries^ 
and  divide  the  vale  of  the  river  into  three  portions,  which  have 
been  named  the  Yale  of  Sanquhar,  the  Vale  of  Closebum,  and  the 
Vale  of  Dumfries.  The  tributary  streams  which  join  the  Nith  are 
the  Cluden,  Scaiu*,  Shinnel,  Cample,  Carron,  Meuock,  Euchan,  Crawick, 
and  Killoe.  Its  banks  are  almost  everywhere  adorned  with  gentle- 
men's seats  and  pleasure-grounds.  The  Annan  rises  near  the  sources 
of  the  Clyde  and  Tweed,  among  the  mountains  near  Mofiht  surrounding 
Erickstane  and  the  singular  deep  and  cavemed  glen  called  'the 
Devil's  Beef-Tub,'  and  runs  a  courae  nearly  south  of  about  80  miles. 
It  enters  the  Solway  a  little  below  the  bui^h  of  Aiman.  The 
tributary  streams  that  flow  into  the  Annan  are  the  Mein,  Wamphray, 
Evan,  Milk,  Dryfe,  Kinnel,  Ae,  and  Moffat  A  beautiful  ridge 
crosses  the  vale  of  this  river  from  Kirkwood  by  Murraythwaite  tn 
Mount  Annan.    In  the  bed  of  the  Kinnel  is  a  rock  called  Wallace's 
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Leap,  near  wbioli  place  Wallace  is  said  to  have  concealed  himself 
after  the  battle  of  f^nlkirk.  The  JSsk  rises  in  the  moautaina  ou  the 
border  of  Sel^rkshii^e,  runs  in  a  soutliern  direction  above  30  miles 
in  the  ooi^uty.  passes  Liangbolm  and  Canonbie,  and  forms  for  one 
mile  the  boundary  with  England ;  after  which  it  enters  Cumberland, 
an4  turns  westwai*d  through  an  open  country  by  Longtown  into  the 
Sol  way  Frith.  This  river  receives  in  ita  course  the  Iliddel,  Tarraa, 
Wauchope,  £wes,  Meggot,  and  Black  Eak.  The  Kirble  is  a  small 
riTer  that  enters  the  Solway  Frith  a  little  dizitauce  from  the  river 
Sark,  a  border  stream,  formmg  the  bouuilary  between  England  and 
Scotland  for  son^e  distance  betore  it  enters  tne  Solway.  Both  the.se 
rivers  rise  froui  the  hilU  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  liangholm,  autl 
pursue  a  southern  coune  of  abqut  20  miles.  The  Lochar  is  a  rivulet 
-^IkicL  rises  in  Tinwald  paiHsh,  a  few  miles  north  of  Dumfries,  runs 
about  13  miles  in  a  y^i7  serpentine  course,  and  discharges  itself  iuto 
the  Solway,  a  few  xpiles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nith,  and  near  the 
ruins  of  Caerlaverock  Castle.  The  lai^er  rivers  contain  salmon, 
herlinga,  parr  or  samlet,  and  sea-trout  These,  and  also  flounders 
and  cod,  and  OQoasioually  turbot,  soles,  and  herrings  are  taken  in  the 
Solway  Frith.  Along  the  shore  considerable  quantities  of  cockles 
and  mixssels  are  gathered  by  the  poorer  people.  The  smaller  rivers 
contain  pike,  p^rch,  trout,  and  eels.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lochmaben 
are  nine  lakes,  Ave  of  which  are  of  considerable  size.  The  ancient 
i-oyal  castle  of  Lochmaben  stau'ls  upon  a  very  narrow  peninsula  on 
the  aouth-east  side  of  the  castle-loch,  which  is  three  miles  in  circum- 
ftirenpe.  The  mountain  lake  called  Loch  Skeen,  situattd  near  the 
head  of  Motfat  Water,  is  1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
about  two  miles  ;n  circuniference.  This  lake  feeds  the  well-known 
cascade  called  the  Gray  Mare's  Tail,  and  is  well  stocked  \vith  delicate 
trout  of  a  large  size.  There  are  several  other  lochs  pr  lakes  of  less 
extent  throughout  the  county. 

D iimf I  iedshire  is  intersected  in  almost  every  direction  by  turnpike 
and  other  roads.  The  Carlisle  and  Glasgow  road  entei?  Uie  county 
at  Sark  bridge,  and  passes  through  Gretna,  Annan^  Dumfries,  au4 
Sanquhar.  Another  main  road  to  Glasgow  passes  through  Gret^a« 
Lookerby,  and  Beattock  brid^ei  A  line  of  road  leads  from  Carlisle 
towards  Purtpatrick,  by  Annan  and  Castle  Douglas.  A  turnpike 
road  extends  from  the  town  of  Dumfries  to  Edinburgh  by  Hoffat. 
The  roa  Is  in  general  are  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  sate  and  easy 
cpmmuniciitions  have  been  opened  through  several  parts  of  the 
mountainous  districts.  The  Gla^ow  and  South-Western,  the  Carlisle 
and  Nith  "dale,  and  the  Caledoniau  railways  afford  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Dumfriesshire  communication  to  every  part  of  England  an4 
Scotland,  and  immediate  access  to  the  ateamers  wM^  s^  ^^'  Xrelan4 
from  the  west  coast  of  Ayrshire. 

Q^hgUt  Mineralogy,  die — The  largest  portion  of  Dumfriesshire 
consists  of  the  grauwacke  ropk,  trap  occurring  here  and  there,  but 
along  tl^e  valleys  of  the  Nith,  Annan,  and  Esk  there  exista  a  great 
variety  of  other  formations,  while  along  the  shore  or  southern  part 
of  the  county  a  bed  of  sandstone  extends  with  but  little  interruption. 
In  the  upper  part  of  Nithadale  there  are  two  coal-fielda,  one  at  New 
Cumnock,  a  continuation  of  the  Ayrshire  strata;  and  one  around 
Sanquhar  of  an  independent  foimation.  Below  this  there  is  an 
extensive  bed  of  old  red-sandstone,  in  whieh  are  the  valuable  lime- 
beds  worked  at  Closebum  and  Bagaxg:  the  lowest  baiin  iy  thfttf 
around  Dumfries,  which  oonsists  of  tne  new  fed-saudstone  alona,  and 
wliich  is  90W  geneially  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  the  sandstone 
of  Cumberland.  On  the  borders  of  the  lower  portion  of  Nithadale 
and  Anuandale,  a  stratum  of  limestone  is  found  which  runs  eaat 
through  tSskdale  until  it  is  merged  iu  the  great  limestone  formation 
of  Northumberland ;  this  stone  is  worked  at  Kilhead  in  Annandal& 
In  the  middle  of  the  valley  of  the  Annan  there  is  also  an  exteuaive 
bed  of  sandstone  similar  to  that  around  Dumfries,  well  known  to 
geolo^ta  from  the  impreasions  of  the  footsteps  of  an  animal  of  the 
tortoi«$e  kind  found  at  Corncockle  Quarry,  near  Lochmaben.  A  little 
lower  down  the  vale  of  Annan  some  interesting  igneous  formations 
exist.  (*  New  Statistical  A<:couat  of  Scotland/  St.  Mungo,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Jamieson.)  The  lower  portion  of  Eskdale  contains  besides  the 
limestone  already  mentioneo^  f  bed  of  coal  which  is  advants^oualy 
worked  at  Canonbie. 

At  Wanlockhead,  on  |he  northern  border  of  thci  county,  and  ne%r 
Leadhille,  in  Lanarkshire,  are  exteni^ive  )ead-miues.  From  this  lead 
silver  is  extracted  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  twelve  ounces  in  the 
ton.  There  are  tliree  veins  of  mineral  hero  varying  in  thickness  from 
a  few  inches  tg  9  feet.  Gold  is  occasionally  found  in  the  mountain* 
in  this  neighbourhood  in  veins  of  quai-t^  or  was^e4  down  into  the 
sand  of  the  rivulets.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  300  men  wei'e 
employed  for  several  summers,  and  are  said  to  have  ooUeoted  gold 
to  the  value  of  100,000^  The  laigeat  pieoe  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhQo4  ia  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  weighs  four  or  five 
ounces  Ao  antimony  (nine,  discovered  at  Glendinuing  in  1700,  was 
wrought  for  five  years  from  1793.  The  ore  was  a  sulphuret  which 
yielded  abe^t  50  per  cent,  and  100  tons  oi  metal  were  obtained 
The  vein  seido^;^  exceeded  20  inches  in  thickness,  and  ooutained 
blende,  calcareous  spar,  and  quartz.  Copper-ore  aud  manganese  have 
been  met  with  in  smaU  quantities;  the  former  in  the  parish  pf 
Middlebie.  Ironstone  exists  in  so^ie  places  in  spheroidal  masses,  and 
in  beds  and  bogs^  but  no  izoa  if  worked  from  ores  in  tUu  coiwty. 


Gypsuqn  occurs  in  thin  veins.  Flootz-trap  is  found  on  th?  sammit  of 
some  of  the  mountains,  and  generally  in  the  shape  of  mountain  aips. 
BouMers  of  granite  and  sieuite  are  found  in  various  places,  the  latter 
moat  frequently  in  the  low  part  of  the  county.  The  variety  of  th« 
grauwacke  iu  the  vicinity  of  jloffat  is  peculiar,  and  vya^  long  regarded 
as  of  i^nt^ous  origin.  It  forms  an  excellent  building  stone.  Sir  R, 
Murchison  discovered  in  it  some  iuterestiog  or^aoio  remains.  About 
a  mile  from  Muffat  is  a  celebrated  minentl  water  similar  to  the 
sulphureous  water  of  {larrow^ate,  and  about  $  miles  distant,  in  a 
deep  ravine  on  the  side  of  l^artfell,  is  a  chalybeate  spring.  There 
are  also  mineral  waters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Langholm,  Annan, 
and  Lochmaben,  and  in  other  localities. 

CliiiiaU^  ^Uy  arid  4gi'i^ciUiwt. — That  part  of  the  county  which 
adjoins  the  Solway  Frith  is  low  and  warm.  The  mountainous 
district  is  cold  and  bleak,  but  seldom  remains  long  covered  witli  snow. 
The  whole  appears  to  be  nioist  an<i  in  general  mild  and  salubrious 
The  spriug  is  generally  late.  The  soil  in  the  lower  districts  is  light  aud 
gravelly,  or  sandy.  Along  the  margins  of  the  great  rivers  are 
considerable  tracts  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  Peat-moss  prevails  on  many 
of  the  hills,  and  in  some  of  tbe  vales  :  tho  most  extensive  moss  beiu^ 
that  of  Lochar,  near  Pumfries»  which  is  11  or  12  miles  long,  an4 
between  2  and  3  miles  broad.  Clay  b  fouud  extensively  as  a  sub- 
soil, and  in  a  few  places  a^s  a  soil  mixed  with  other  substances.  In 
Aunaudale  and  Nithsdale  clry  soil  prevails.  Farms  of  arable  land  are 
generally  let  on  leases  of  15,  19,  or  21  yeara.  On  sheep-farms  the 
ordiuai'y  leases  are  from  9  to  13  yeara.  Oats  and  potatoes  are  culti- 
vated more  extensively  than  any  other  crop,  both  for  home  con- 
sumption and  for  exportation.  Potatoes  are  much  used  in  fattening 
cattle  and  pigs.  A  great  quantity  of  hams  and  bacon  of  the  best 
quality  is  cured  in  this  county,  aud  eent  to  Liverpool,  London,  and 
Newcastle. 

The  farm  implements  in  use  are  umilar  to  these  in  Cumberland, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sickle,  the  use  of  which  is  in  some  places 
Uiuch  laid  aude,  and  the  scythe  substituted  for  it  The  horses  in 
general  are  of  a  middle  sixe,  and  are  the  result  of  many  erossiog^  of 
different  breeds.  The  qiuility  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  stocks  has 
been  much  improved.  The  Gallow%y  bi^ed  of  cattle  n^ostly  prevails^ 
except  fer  the  dairy,  for  which  cows  of  the  Ayr<ihire  breed  are 
pi'eferre<l*  The  sheep  are  of  the  Cheviot  and  black-faced  breeds : 
these  have  been  crossed  by  tlie  Leicester's,  and  the  offspring  answers 
exoeedii^ly  well,  and  makes  profiUiible  returns  to  the  farmer.  Pig^  ars 
kept  by  the  farmers  and  cottars  \Xk  great  numbers.  Sheep-farms  vary 
in  size  from  300  to  3000  acrea^  and  two  sheep  for  three  acres  may  be 
considered  an  average  number  of  stock.  Arable  farms  extend  from 
50  to  600  acres  i  many  are  about  100  or  150  acre^.  Some  fiirms 
contain  both  sheep-walx  and  arable  lands,  and  these  4re  cou'^idered 
the  most  convenient  and  productiva  Arable  farius*  and  those  of 
small  si^e,  prevail  on  the  low  grounds  .and  near  the  o^rl^et-towna  and 
villages.  Those  of  laiger  extent,  where  pastmx)  greatly  preponderates 
are  more  distant,  and  situated  on  higher  ground. 

Most  of  the  modem  ^m  buildings  are  oon^n^odioua  and  well 
arranged;  they  are  constructed  of  stone  and  lime,  and  generally 
covered  with  slate.  Great  improvemints  haye  been  also  made  in  the 
ohurchea^  schools,  roads,  and  fences.  There  are  three  district  farming 
societies,  to  the  premiuma  awaited  by  whioh  the  liighland  Society  uf 
Scotland  usually  contributes. 

i^ivwioiK,  ^'c— Puuifrieashire  ia  within  the  eccleaiastioal  juris- 
dictiop  of  the  synod  ol  Dumfries,  which  extends  also  over  parte  of 
aome  other  oountitis,  i^ud  comprehends  55  parishes,  forming  five 
preabyteries :  Dumfi'ies,  Lochmaben,  Annan,  Penpout,  and  Langholiq. 
The  number  of  clergymen  withiu  its  limits  is  b5^  anil  of  the^e  43  ar^ 
in  this  county,  in  the  i3  parishes  iuto  whioh  it  is  divided ;  and 
seven  clergymen,  in  conn^tioi^  with  the  Establiahwent,  officiate  is 
chapela  of  eaae.  There  are  besi4es  about  40  chapels  Ua  Free  Church 
and  United  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  other  Dissenters.  Prior 
to  the  year  1756,  there  were  three  jurisdictions  in  the  county, 
namelv,  the  sheiifiEship  of  Nithadale,  the  stewartry  of  Auuan  lale, 
and  the  r<)£[aUty  of  Eskdale,  each  com^reheuiling  the  portion  of 
tenitory  which  forms  the  basin  of  the  thi*ee  rivers  after  which  they 
lire  respectively  named;  £sk  on  the  east,  Nith  on  the  weat,  and 
Annan  in  the  centre  of  Uie  county.  There  is  now  one  sheriff  for  the 
county,  though  the  diatricts  still  preserve  their  ancient  wmea. 

Within  thia  county  are  four  royal  burghs,  Ankax,  DoMVRiEa, 
Lochmaben,  and  SANquHAR,  which  are  described  under  their 
respective  namea  The  other  more  hnportant  towns  of  the  ahire  are 
Laqghulm,  Lockerbie,  and  Moffat. 

LangholM,  popuUtion  1406,  is  a  burgh  of  barony  and  suurket-towo, 
29  miles  ELN.E.  from  Dumfries,  well  built  and  situated  in  the  midst 
of  picturesque  woodlan4  aud  mountain  soenery  on  the  left  hwk  of  the 
^aL  It  oonsists  chiefly  of  one  street,  in  whioh  is  a  town-hall  and 
jail  ia  the  market-plaoa  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ri^^r  ia  the 
modern  village  of  New  Langholn^.  w  eaving  and  stocking-inaking  are 
the  principal  occupationa.  Beaidea  the  pariah  ghuivh  there  are  a 
Free  church,  two  chapels  for  United  ^rebbyterian^  two  Endowed 
aohools,  aud  a  savings  ban^  A  mai'ket  is  held  weekly  on  Wednesday. 
There  are  two  woollen  mauufactoriea.  Mr.  TeUbrd,  the  civil  engineer, 
who  was  a  native  of  Eskdale,  and  was  apprenticed  at  the  a^'e  of  14  to 
a  stoneioason  iu  Laugholm,  left  1000^  to  tUo  Langholm  library.      On 
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an  etn!nefic«  bear  thd  town  is  a  monument  to  the  late  Sif  Jolin 
Malcolm,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Eskdale.  In  the  Ticinity  are 
Langholm  Lodge,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuoh,  and  Broombolm, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Maxwell 

Lockerbie,  population  1569,  is  a  neat  and  well-built  tnarket-town  in 
the  parish  of  Dryfesdale,  situated  between  the  rivers  Aunan  and 
Milk,  12  miles  E.  ftom  Dumfries.  The  parish  church,  the  Free 
church,  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians,  two  libraries,  a  public 
tea<Uug-room,  the  parochial  school,  and  some  other  schools  are  in  the 
town.  Thursday  is  the  market-day.  The  town  has  be6n  long  cele- 
brated for  its  lamb  and  wool  markets.  The  winter  weekly  markets 
are  principally  for  pork.  In  the  parish  are  the  remains  of  eight 
Roman  and  British  encampmenta.  Armour  and  weapons  have  been 
found  in  the  parish ;  and  of  the  great  Roman  road  from  England 
which  travers^  this  county  and  Ayrshire,  there  are  distinct 
traces. 

Mofod,  population  1491,  In  the  parish  of  Moffat,  is  situated  near 
the  river  Annan,  20  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Dumfries.  It  is  protected 
on  the  north-east  by  a  noble  screen  of  lof^  mountains.  Moffat  is 
much  resorted  to  for  its  mineral  sprinss.  Here  are  baths,  assembly- 
rooms,  a  Parish  church,  a  Free  church,  a  chapel  for  United  Presby- 
terians, and  subscription  and  circulating  libraries.  A  weekly  market  is 
held  on  Friday.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  old  caves  at  Newton,  Eai*l 
Randolph's  tower,  Craigie  Wood,  Bellcraig  Rock  and  Linn,  and  the 
well-known  fall  called  the  Qray  Mare's  Tail.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  Caledonian  railway,  visiters  to  Moffat  have  increased,  and  the 
town  is  being  proportionately  enlarged. 

The  following  villages  may  also  be  mentioned : — 

i>i*n«core,  about  9  miles  K.W.  from  Dumfries :  population  of  the 
parish  1678.  In  the  parish  are  the  remains  of  a  circular  encamp- 
ment, and  the  ruins  of  the  old  towers  of  Lag,  of  Bogrie,  and 
Sunday  well  I>wri*deer,  population  of  the  parish  1795,  only  claims 
notice  as  containing  the  magnificent  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
Drumlanrig  Castle,  surrounded  by  a  very  beautiful  demcAUe.  Bccle- 
fechan,  population  of  the  parish  of  Hoddam  1797,  a  neat  village  on 
the  Glasgow  and  London  road,  at  which  a  market  is  held  every 
month  on  a  Friday,  and  a  pork  market  weekly  during  winter.  There 
is  here  a  large  and  beautiful  bridge  over  the  Annan.  The  Caledonian 
railway  has  a  station  here.  The  manufacture  of  ginghams  is  the 
principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants.  The  parish  chulrch  is  a 
milo  from  the  village,  where  there  are  a  Free  church  and  a  chapel  for 
United  Presbyterians.  Oraitney^  or  Qnlna  Oreen,  population  of  the 
parish  1830,  formerly  a  burgh  of  barony,  now  a  small  village,  long 
celebrated  for  the  clandestine  marriages  of  fugitive  lovers,  is  situated 
about  9  miles  N.  from  CHrlisle,  within  a  mile  of  the  Enfflish  border ; 
on  which  border  also  is  Sol  way  Moss,  remarkable  for  a  battle  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  Minnihive,  a  village  in  Qlencaim  parish,  about 
15  miles  K. W.  from  Damfries.  The  houses  are  neat  and  substantial ; 
but  there  is  neither  trade  nor  manufacture.  The  pariah,  which  in 
1851  contained  1980  inhabitants,  has  a  Free  church,  a  chapel  for 
United  Presbyterians,  three  parochial  schools,  and  three  subscription 
libraries.     In  the  village  is  a  stone  cross,  dated  1638. 

Hutwry,  Antiquities,  Ac, — The  Sel^ovse  were  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  county.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Dumfries- 
shire formed  a  part  of  the  province  of  Valentia.  [BritaKNIA.]  In 
the  8th  centui^  it  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Picts,  who  dis- 
membered Qfafloway  and  Dumfriesshire  from  the  Northumbrian 
monarchy.  Until  the  reign  of  James  IV.  this  county  was  much 
harassed  by  the  feuds  of  rival  chieftains,  and  from  its  proximity  to 
the  borders  it  wai  also  liable  to  the  incursions  of  the  English  and  to 
frequent  predatory  warfare.  At  a  later  period  the  contraband  trade 
with  the  Isle  of  Man  prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  borders 
were  for  a  considerable,  time  infested  with  daring  bands  of  smugglera 
In  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  but  particularly  In  the  latter, 
the  country  districts  endured  various  outrages,  and  the  county  town 
sustained  great  damage. 

The  remains  of  what  are  called  Druidical  temples  exist  in  the 

Sarishes  of  Holywood,  Gretna,  Eskdalemuir,  and  Wamphray.  Near 
[offat  are  vestiges  of  a  British  encampment ;  and  in  Eskdalemuir 
parish  of  two  stone  circles.  Two  Roman  roads  passed  through  the 
county.  Several  fortifications,  both  circular  and  square,  and  some 
large  Roman  encampments,  can  be  distinctly  traced  in  various  parts. 
There  are  ruins  of  many  old  towers,  vestiges  of  forts,  and  a  great 
number  of  cairns  in  different  places.  At  Dryfesdale  is  a  very  entire 
British  fort,  and  at  Burnawark-hill,  near  Ecclefechan,  are  very  distinct 
remains  of  Roman  encampments.  There  are  also  many  moats  or 
artificial  mounts  :  of  these  Rookhall  moat,  mear  Lochmaben,  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest.  Among  the  antiquities,  the  cross  of  Mark- 
land,  which  is  an  octagon  of  solid  stone,  and  a  very  curious  ancient 
obelisk,  supposed  to  be  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  found  in  the  church- 
yard of  Ruthwell,  are  deserving  of  notice.  The  obelisk  is  ornamented 
with  figures  in  relievo  descriptive  of  sacred  history,  and  inscribed 
partly  with  Runic  and  partly  with  Roman  characters.  The  ancient 
builcUugs  most  worthy  of  notice  are  Caerlaverock  Castle,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Solway  Frith  ;  Torthorwald  Castle,  said  to  have  been  erected 
800  years  ago,  and  of  which  the  walls  are  still  standing :  Closebum 
Cattle,  also  of  great  antiquity,  but  still  occupied  as  a  residence : 
Morton  Ca«tle|  one  of  the  fineat  ruins  In  this  part  of  the  country  jmd 


moat  romantically  situated;  and  Sanquhar  Castle.  1!1ie  ruins  of 
Langholm  Castle,  formerly  a  square  tower  belonging  to  the  Armstrongs, 
are  situated  near  the  town  of  Langholm.  In  the  same  locality  are 
traces  of  the  fosse  and  outworks  of  Wauchope  Castle.  Other  remains 
exist  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

Industry,  &c. — Agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  are 
almost  the  ouly  occupations  of  the  rural  inhabitants  of  Dumfriesshire. 
Trade  in  coals,  timber,  &c.,  is  confined  to  the  towns  and  a  few  of  the 
villages  on  the  coast,  from  which  also  are  exported  the  staple  pro- 
ductions of  the  county.  [Ankak  ;  Dumfries.]  In  1851  there  was 
one  savings  bank  in  the  county,  at  Thornhill ;  the  amount  owing  to 
depositors  on  November  20th  1851  was  8653^  3s.  fid 

DUN-LE-ROL    [Cher.] 

D0NA(DA-UGAVA;  ZAPADULA).  a  considerable  river  in  Western 
Russia,  rises  from  several  springs  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Volga^ 
which  flow  out  of  marshy  gi*ound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vol- 
konsky  forest,  near  the  south-western  confines  of  the  goveiniment  of 
Tver.  It  winds  in  a  west-south-westerly  direction,  nearly  parallel  with 
the  Dnieper,  until  it  has  passed  Vitebsk,  having  become  navigable  for 
flat-bottomed  craft  at  Valisch  or  Velige.  above  Vitebsk.  Thence  it 
turns  to  the  north-west,  and  near  Dtinaburg  flows  almost  due  north 
for  several  miles,  and  then  resumes  its  west-north-west  course  to 
Diinamiinde,  where  it  falls  into  the  Qulf  of  Riga,  or  Gulf  of  Livonia, 
in  67'  N.  lat.  From  the  town  of  Disna  in  55*  27'  N.  lat,  23*  3' 
E.  long.,  where  the  river  a  little  below  its  junction  with  the  river 
DIsna  begins  to  take  a  north-westerly  course,  it  separates  the  govem- 
menta  of  Vitebsk  and  Livonia,  which  lie  on  its  right  bank,  from  those 
of  Minsk  and  Kourland,  which  lie  on  the  left  bmk.  The  entire  course 
of  the  Diina,  incluftive  of  its  windings,  is  about  655  miles ;  its  length, 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  source  to  the  mouth,  is  about  325  miles. 
The  fall  of  its  waters  is  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  1  foot  in 
everv  2000  fathoms ;  and  in  Its  passage  through  the  lower  part>  where 
the  land  is  more  level«  6  inches  in  every  2000  fathoms,  its  average 
fall  being  6  inches  in  every  4  versts  (about  2|  miles).  The  navigaUe 
portion  of  the  Diina,  namely,  from  Velige  to  Diinamiinde,  is  about 
405  miles  in  length ;  but  the  navigation,  owins;  to  the  variableness 
of  its  depth  (which  ranges  from  2  to  4  fathoms),  to  its  shallowH,  and 
to  a  stratum  of  rook  which  runs  across  its  bed  just  above  Riga,  and 
the  sandbanks  at  its  mouth  (on  which  there  is  a  d^pth  varying  from 
12  to  15  feet),  is  extremely  difficult  and  even  dangerous  for  vessels  of 
any  size,  except  during  the  floods  of  spring  and  autumn.  Its  course 
above  Riga  indeed  is  not  ordinarily  practicable  for  any  but  the  flat- 
bottomed  craft  called  Strusen.  At  Riga  its  breadth  is  about  2400 
feet.  In  the  spring  the  surface  is  covered  with  rafts,  logs,  and  planks, 
which  are  floated  down  from  the  forests  of  the  provinces  which  it 
passes  through.  It  contains  several  islands  and  abounds  in  fish.  The 
tributaries  of  the  Diina  greatly  augment  its  waters,  though  they  are 
not  of  any  great  length  :  the  chief  of  these  are  the  Toroptsa,  which 
is  navieable  from  Toropecz  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles ; 
the  Ulia,  which  flows  out  of  lake  Beloye,  and  is  navigable  for  about 
56  miles;  the  Kasplia,  which  is  navigable  from  Poritsch,  about  110 
miles  from  its  mouth  ;  the  Ewst,  Meshna,  and  Disna,  the  last  of  which 
rises  in  the  government  of  Vilna ;  and  the  Bolder- Aa,  which  flows 
past  Mittau,  then  skirts  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and 
ultimately  falls  into  the  Diina  just  above  its  mouth.  The  Narofiia, 
which  joins  the  Diina  on  its  right  bank,  can  be  regarded  only  as  an 
outlet  for  lake  Peipus,  and  is  from  87  to  42  miles  in  length.  The 
river  IB  connected  by  canals  with  Lake  Ilmen,  the  Beresina,  and  the 
Niemen.  The  basin  of  the  Diina  comprehends  an  area  of  about 
28,350  square  miles.  By  the  Beresinski  Canal,  which  unites  the  (Jlla 
with  the  Sergatcha,  the  Diina  is  connected  with  the  Dnieper,  and  the 
Baltic  with  the  Black  Sea. 

DuNABURG,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  north-western  part 
of  the  government  of  Vitebsk  in  Western  Russia,  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  Polish  Livonia.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Diina, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Shunitzee  which  flows  into  it,  in  55^  58' 
N.  lat.,  26"  24'  £.  long.,  and  has  6300  inhabitants.  It  was  founded 
in  1277  by  the  Kni^ts  of  the  Sword,  and  while  attached  to  the 
Polish  crown  was  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  voyvode,  and  castellan. 
At  the  present  day  It  has  become  of  great  military  importance  from 
the  strength  which  has  been  given  to  its  fortificationa.  Diinaburg 
contains  a  Qreek  antl  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue^ 
and  a  college  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits.  It  has 
three  fairs  in  the  course  of  Uie  year,  and  carries  on  considerable 
trade. 

DUNBAR,  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  bu^gh,  market-town, 
and  sea-port^  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  on  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  the  county,  in  56"  0'  N.  lat.,  2"  80'  W.  long. ; 
distant  29  miles  E.  from  Edinburgh.  The  population  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  in  1851  was  3038.  It  is  governed  by  a  provost, 
3  bailies,  a  treasurer,  and  15  oouncillors;  and  unites  with  Hadding- 
ton, North  Berwick,  Jedburgh,  and  Lauder  in  returning  one  member 
to  we  Imperial  Parliament. 

Dunbar  is  a  very  fine  old  town ;  the  principal  street  and  the  smaller 
streets  leading  from  it  are  broad  and  well  paved.  The  town  is  lighted 
with  gas ;  it  is  well  drained  naturally,  and  is  clean  and  healthy.  The 
parish  church  is  a  handsome  gothio  building  with  a  stately  tower.  It 
oontaini  a  fine  marble  monument  to  the  Eai'l  of  Dunbar,   High 
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Treasurer  of  Scotland  to  James  VI.  There  are  two  chapels  for 
United  Presbyterians,  one  for  the  Free  Church,  and  one  for  Methodists. 
There  are  two  commodious  Burgh  schools  and  two  Parochial  schools, 
a  mechanics  institution  and  library,  and  a  subscription  library.  The 
curing  of  herrings  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent,  many  fishermen 
from  the  neighbourhood  resorting  to  Dunbar  with  the  produce  of 
their  industry.  The  North  British  railway  has  a  station  at  Dimbar. 
The  harbour  has  been  much  enlai^ged.  A  weekly  corn-market  and 
several  annual  fairs  are  held. 

The  principal  object  of  antiquarian  interest  is  the  ruined  castle  of 
Dunbar,  which  stands  upon  high  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
The  town-house  is  also  an  old  building.  Dunbar  was  made  a  royal 
burgh  by  David  II.,  and  the  place  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
interesting  events  in  Scottish  history.  The  siege  and  heroic  defence 
of  the  castle  by  Black  Agnes,  countess  of  Dunbar,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  incidents  of  the  Scottish  wars. 

{New  StatUtical  Account  of  Scotland  ;  Miller,  Hutory  of  Dunbar^ 
1830 ;  Wynton,  Chronicle  ;  Tytler,  HUtory  of  Scotland  ;  Communica- 
tion from  Dunbar.) 

DUNBLANE.    [Pebthshibe.] 

DUNDALK,  the  capital  of  the  coimty  of  Louth,  Ireland,  a  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough,  an  assize,  market,  and  sea-port  town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Dundalk,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Castleton,  in  54°  1'  N.  lat^, 
6*  24'  W.  long.,  distant  60  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Dublin.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  borough  in  1851  was  9995.  The  borough  is  governed  by 
a  bailiff  and  16  burgesses,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  lighting  and  watching  of  the  town  are  managed  by 
commissioners.  Dundalk  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  19  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  104,359  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
53,750. 

Dundalk  was  the  scene  of  many  battles  before  the  final  subjection 
of  Ireland.  For  a  short  time  it  was  the  residence  of  Edward  Bruce, 
who,  after  his  conquest  of  this  town,  was  crowned  here,  and  held  his 
court  until  the  fatal  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  The  streets  of 
Dundalk  are  long  and  spacious,  and  contain  some  good  shops  and 
houses ;  but  a  large  part  of  the  town  is  exceedingly  poor  and  wretched. 
The  parish  church  is  a  large  and  ancient  edifice.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists; 
three  Endowed  schools,  an  infirmary,  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  market- 
house,  a  new  county  prison,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  town  is  paved 
and  lighted.  Tobacco,  soap,  leather,  and  pins  are  manufactured. 
Timber,  coal,  iron,  and  slate,  with  cattle,  grain,  butter,  and  eggs, 
which  form  the  chief  trade,  are  exported  by  steam-vessek,  which  ply 
regularly  between  this  port  and  LiverpooL  The  port  and  harbour 
have  been  recently  improved  at  a  considerable  expense.  A  light- 
house, on  1^  screw-pile  principle,  was  erected  in  1849.  There  were 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1852,  registered  as  belonging  to  Dundalk  23 
vessels  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1871,  and  2  steamers  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  844.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1852  were : — Inwards,  sailing-vessels  519, 
tonnage  35,928  ;  steam- vessels  109,  tonnage  47,782  :  outwards,  sailing- 
vessels  224,  tonnage  17,074  ;  steam-vessels  105,  tonnage  46,285. 
Fishing  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent.  The  assizes  are  held  here, 
also  quarter  and  petty  sessions.  The  market  is  on  Monday  ;  fairs  are 
held  on  the  17th  of  May  and  the  third  Wednesday  of  every  other 
month  in  the  year. 

(Fraser,  Handbook  of  Jrdand;  Thorn,  Iriah  Almanac.) 

DUNDAS.    [Canada.] 

DUNDEE,  Forfarshii'f",  Scotland,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh, 
market-town,  and  sea-port,  i  i  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  sestuary 
of  the  river  Tay,  in  56'  27'  N.  lat,  2"  58'  W.  long.,  distant  42  milto 
N.N.E.  from  Edinbui^h  by  road,  and  47  miles  by  the  Edinbui^h, 
Perth,  and  Dundee  railway.  The  population  of  the  bui^h  in  1851 
was  78,931.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost,  4  bailies,  and  16 
councillors,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Dundee  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  From  a  fishing-village 
it  became  a  fortress  with  walls,  gates,  and  castle,  and  was  the  residence 
of  several  kings  of  Scotland.  It  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  William  I. 
in  1164.  The  Cowgate  port  or  gate  is  the  only  trace  of  the  ancient 
fortifications.  In  the  various  civil  wars  which  desolated  Scotland, 
Dundee  suffered  severely.  In  1651,  when  it  was  sacked  and  burned, 
it  was  one  of  the  richest  towns  in  Scotland.  It  is  built  on  ground 
which  rises  gradually  from  the  edge  of  the  river  or  sestuary,  the  sum- 
mit behind  the  town  reaching  a  height  of  500  feet  The  town  is  also 
protected  on  the  east  side,  and  from  the  proximity  of  the  great  North 
Sea  the  temperature  is  considerably  modified,  and  preserves  a  nearly 
uniform  range  throughout  the  different  seasons.  The  town  is  rather 
irregularly  built.  Like  the  generality  of  old  towns  in  Scotland,  it 
originally  consisted  of  one  long  street,  and  was  the  residence  for  part 
of  the  year  of  people  of  rank.  The  older  streets  are  narrow,  and  the 
houses  in  them  are  packed  together.  From  the  market-place,  or  High- 
street^  the  other  leading  streets  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  river. 
In  the  High-street  are  the  town-hall,  a  plain  edifice  with  a  steeple, 
and  piazzas  below,  and  the  exchange  and  reading-room,  a  Grecian 
structure.  In  the  Nethex^te  stand  the  old  gothic  tower  or  steeple  of 
Dundee  (156  ftet  high)  and  the  three  contiguous  churches  of  the 
fistablisLment*     The  old  c«thedral  of  Dundee,  erected)  it  is  said,  by 


David,  earl  of -Huntingdon,  in  1185,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  new 
churches,  and  contained  four  places  of  worship.     The  public  semi- 
naries occupy  an  elegant  building  in  the  Qrecian  style,  recently  erected. 
In  Dock-street  are  the  custom-house  and  a  triumphal  arch  erected  to 
commemorate  the  first  landing  of  Queen  Victoria  at  Dundee.    Several 
handsome  streets  have  been  opened  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
great  improvements  bave  been  otherwise  effected  in  the  appearance  of 
the  town.    Including  the  churches  already  noticed,  there  are  8  churches 
of  the  Establishment  in  Dundee,  11  of  the  Free  Church,  6  belonging 
to  United  Presbyterians,  8  to  Independents,  an  Episcopal  chapel,  in 
which  the  bishop  of  Brechin  officiates,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and 
chapels  belonging  to  some  of  the  smaller  bodies  of  Dissenters.     The 
Infirmary,  established  in  1795,  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  Ragged  and 
Industrial  school,  the  Oi*phan  Institution,  a  savings  bank,  and  an  asso- 
ciation for  providing  lodgings  for  the  working  classes,  are  among  the 
benevolent  institutions  of  the  town.    An  extensive  new  building  for 
the  Infirmary,  occupying  three  sides  of  a  square,  ia  in  the  Tudor  style. 
Dundee  is  lighted  with  gas ;  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  ii  brought 
from  Monikie,  about  15  miles  distant. 

The  commerce  of  Dundee  has  varied  considexubly  in  its  character- 
istic features.  About  60  years  ago  70002.  worth  of  shoes  were  annually 
exported.  This  trade  is  now  extinct.  At  one  time  the  cotton  manu- 
facture was  carried  on,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  woollen ;  but  the 
permanently  prosperous  trade  of  the  town  has  been  that  arising  from 
the  linen  manufacture,  of  which  if  is  now  the  chief  seat.  In  1745 
there  were  imported  into  Dundee  74  tons  of  flax ;  in  1815  the  quan- 
tity of  flax  and  hemp  imported  was  about  8000  tons :  the  annual 
imports  amount  at  present  to  upwards  of  35,000  tons  of  flax  and  hemp, 
and  13,000  tons  of  jute.  In  1745  the  exports  of  manufactured  linen 
amounted  to  10,000  pieces;  in  1822  there  were  exported  263,403 
pieces ;  it  is  calculated  that  the  exports  are  now  upwards  of  a  million 
pieces,  each  piece  containing  on  an  average  about  120  yards.  The 
manufacture  comprises  Osnaburgs,  sheetings,  canvass,  and  other  coarse 
descriptions  of  linen  cloth.  The  annual  value  of  the  linen  manufac- 
ture is  estimated  at  between  three  and  four  millions  sterling.  About 
40  flax-spinning  steam-power  mills  are  in  the  town  and  vicinity. 

A  short  distance  above  the  town  the  river  Tay  widens  into  a  lai^ 
aestuary  or  frith,  which  has  much  the  appearance  of  an  inland  lake. 
Dundee  has  consequently  been  for  a  long  period  an  important  mari- 
time port.  On  December  3 1st,  1852,  there  were  registered  as  belonging 
to  the  port,  36  sailing-vessels  under  50  tons,  tonnage  1179,  and  297 
above  50  tons,  tonnage  56,418 ;  with  one  steam-vessel  of  36  tons,  and 
8  steam- vessels  of  1660  tons.  During  1852  there  entered  the  port  in 
the  coasting  trade: — Sailing-vessels  1479,  tonnage  123,584;  steam- 
vessels  148,  tonnage  28,704  :  and  there  cleared : — Sailing-vessels  401, 
tonnage  37,977 ;  and  steam-vessels  150,  tonnage  28,191.  In  the  colo- 
nial and  foreign  trade  there  entered  411  vessels,  tonnage  63,249,  and 
cleared  278  vessels,  tonnage  44,806.  Earl  Grey's  Dock,  Kiug  William's 
Dock,  and  Victoria  Dock  afford  ample  accommodation  for  the  shipping 
of  the  port.  Facilities  alike  for  building  and  repairing  ships  exisL 
There  are  several  large  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  machinery. 
Since  1815  the  harbour  trustees  have  effected  great  improvements  in 
the  harbour.  The  Frith  of  Tay  is  two  miles  in  width  opposite  the 
town  ;  there  are  many  dangerous  sandbanks  in  the  sestuary,  but  they 
are  avoided  by  means  of  excellent  charts  of  the  soundings,  two 
lighthouses,  and  several  beacons. 

{New  Stathtical  Account  of  Scotland  ;  Communication  from  Dundee.) 

DUNFANAQHY,  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Clondehorky  and 
barony  of  Kilmacreenan,  ia  situated  in  55*  13'  N.  lat,  7"  58'  W.  long., 
distant  150  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Dublin.  The  popuUtion  in  1851 
was  751,  inclusive  of  162  in  the  Union  workhouse.  Dunfanaghy  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  10  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  125,666 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  17,392. 

The  town  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Dunfanaghy  Harbour,  which 
forms  part  of  the  Sheephaven,  dose  to  the  peninsula  of  Horn  Head, 
and  is  surrounded  by  bold  and  rocky  scenery  of  g^eat  beauty  and 
grandeur.  There  is  here  a  small  fishery.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour 
is  very  dangerous  at  low  water  from  a  bar  across  its  mouth,  but  the 
harbour  itself  is  perfectly  secure.  Large  quantities  of  com  are  exported 
from  the  quay.  A  market  is  held  weekly,  and  fairs  are  held  in  June, 
August,  October,  and  November. 

(Fraser,  Handbook  of  Ireland  ;  Thom,  Iriih  Almanac) 

DUNFERMLINE,  Flfeshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  burgh  and  market- 
town,  is  situated  in  56**  5'  N.  lat.,  3**  27'  W.  long.,  about  2^  miles 
N.  by  K  from  the  sestuary  at  Charlestown  and  at  Limekilns,  two  small 
ports  in  the  parish,  and  16  miles  N.W.  from  Edinburgh.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  royal  burgh  in  1851  was  8577  ;  that  of  the  parliamentary 
burgh  was  13,836.  The  affairs  of  the  town  are  managed  by  a  provost, 
4  bailies,  and  17  councillors.  Conjointly  with  Culross,  Inverkeithing, 
South  Queensferry,  and  Stirling,  the  burgh  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Dunfermline  is  a  neat  and  well-built  town.  The  streets  are  paved, 
and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  finest  building  is  the  New 
Abbey  church,  finished  in  1821,  and  built  inconsequence  of  the  decay 
of  the  old  abbey  or  parish  church,  which  now  forms  a  porch  to  the 
new  structure.  The  Burgh  Commercial  and  the  M'Lean  schools,  a 
poor-house,  and  a  prison,  art  buildings  of  recent  erection*  An  enormciis 
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meeting-hoase,  bnilt  for  the  oelebnted  mizuBier  Ralph  Enkinei  is  a 
conspicuous  object  in  approaching  the  town.  In  addition  to  the  parish 
church  and  two  chapels  of  ease  there  are  three  Free  Church  places  of 
worship,  three  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians,  an  Episcopal  chapel, 
and  several  other  places  of  worship.  Several  schools  in  the  buigh 
are  partially  endowed.  There  are  in  the  town  a  public  library,  a 
mechanics  library,  a  savings  bonk,  and  some  charitable  foundationfl. 
A  weekly  corn-market  ia  held  on  Tuesday. 

The  staple  manufacture  of  Dunfermline  is  that  of  table  linens. 
This  trade  orinnated  upwards  of  a  century  ago  in  the  mft-tlnp  of  ticks 
and  checks.  Dye-works  and  tanning  and  currying  works  employ  some 
inhabitants  of  the  buigh.  Several  spinning  factories,  chiefly  for 
making  linen-yam ;  rope-works,  tile-works,  and  breweries,  also  afford 
employment.  The  Stirling  and  Dunfermline  railway  unites  this 
town  with  Stirling,  and  by  junction  with  the  Scottish  Central  railway 
it  connects  it  with  the  west  and  south  of  Scotland.  The  same  line 
communicates  with  the  Edinburgh  Perth  and  Dundee  raUway. 
CharUstotm  and  Limekiln*  are  two  small  ports  in  the  parish  principally 
for  shipping  its  mineral  productions. 

Dunfermline  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  tiie  residence  of 
King  Malcolm  Canmore,  the  vestiges  of  whose  comparatively  rude 
castle  still  exist  on  a  small  hill  in  a  ravine  near  the  burgh.  In  a 
romantic  situation  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  few  remains  of  the 
once  royal  palace,  a  building  of  great  extent  and  grandeur,  and  a 
favouritti  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  Charles  L  was  bom  here, 
and  Charles  IL  inhabited  it  temporarily  in  1640.  It  is  said  that 
besides  Malcolm  III.  and  his  queen  St.  Mai^garet,  their  descendants 
till  the  days  of  Bruce,  and  some  noble  collateral  connections,  are 
buried  in  Dunfermline  Abbey.  The  tombstone  of  St  Margaret  is 
still  pointed  out  By  far  the  most  interesting,  tomb  is  that  of  Robert 
Uie  Bruce,  discovered  in  clearing  away  the  ruins  of  the  choir  for  the 
new  church.  The  skeleton  of  the  king  was  disinterred  in  1818  and  a 
cast  taken  of  the  cranium.  The  abbey  of  Dunfermline  was  the  most 
eminent  in  Scotland  ;  it  was  very  richly  endowed,  having  the  patron- 
age of  no  less  than  37  livings,  with  their  tithes,  and  many  properties 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  was  also  possessed  of  peculiar  and 
extensive  feudal  privileges.  The  fratery,  or  refectory,  with  its  fine 
gothio  windows,  still  indicates  the  grandeur  of  the  original  buildings. 

Dunfermline  was  burned  by  both  Edward  I.  and  Richard  II.  David 
II.  was  bom  at  Dunfermline.  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  1581  was 
subscribed  here  by  James  VI.  The  town  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by 
this  monarch,  who  frequently  resided  in  the  palace.  In  1688,  1643, 
and  1 650  the  various  solemn  leagues  and  covenants  were  subscribed  at 
Dunfermline ;  and  in  1651  Cromwell's  soldiers  plundered  the  place, 
after  defeating  the  king's  troops  in  the  battle  of  Fife. 

(New  StcUistical  Accotmt  of  Scotlamd;  Qrose,  AnliquUU*  of  SeoUandj 
Tytler,  Hutory  of  Scotland,) 

DUNQANNON,  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  a  parliamentary 
borough  and  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is 
situated  in  W*  32'  N.  kt.,  6"  47'  W.  long. ;  distant  85  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Dublin,  and  20  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Omagh.  The  population 
in  1851  was  8835.  Dungannon  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  Dungannon  Poor^Law  Union  comprises  19  electoral 
divisions^  with  an  area  of  102.440  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
54,220. 

The  town  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  district,  and  is  sheltered  on  the  west  by  a  lofty  and 
extensive  range  of  hills.  The  streets  are  well  built,  and  the  town  is 
lighted  with  gas  and  paved.  Dungannon  was  formerly  the  site  of  a 
veiy  ancient  castle,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Parliamentary  forces 
in  1641.  A  small  Franciscan  monastery  was  erected  here  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  Y  li.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  a  Roman  Catholic, 
a  Presbyterian,  and  two  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  an  Endowed 
school,  a  school  supported  by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Ranfurley,  a 
savings  bank,  and  a  fever  hospital  Among  the  public  buildings  are 
a  court-house,  a  district  bridewell,  and  a  market-house.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  of  linen  and  coarse  earthenware;  there  Ib  some 
trade  in  grain,  flour,  flax,  and  coaL  The  market  Ib  held  on  Thursday, 
a  corn-market  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  and  a  fsdr  is  held  on  the  first 
Thursday  of  every  month. 

(Fraser,  Handbook  of  Ireland;  Thom,  Irish  Almanac) 

DUNQARYAN,  county  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  a  parliamentary 
borough,  a  market  and  sea-port  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law 
Union,  is  situated  in  52**  5'  N.  lat,  7**  37'  W.  long. ;  distant  24  mUes 
S.W.  by  W.  from  Waterford,  and  128  miles  S.S.  W.  from  Dublin.  The 
population  in  1851  was  6849.  The  borough  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  Dungarvan  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  18 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  94,046  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  81,207. 

The  castle  of  Dungarvan,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
was  built  by  King  John  :  it  is  now  used  for  military  purposes.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Dungarvan,  on  the  point  of  land 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  rivers  Brisky  and  Calligan,  which  here 
fall  into  the  sea.  A  new  street  and  a  handsome  square  were  a  few 
years  back  built  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  also  erected  a  bridge 
across  the  river  Calligan,  consisting  of  a  single  arch  75  feet  in  span. 
The  church,  which  is  modem,  is  situated  on  the  shore.  A  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  been  areoted  on  the  site  of  an  old  monastery, 
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some  remains  of  which  still  exist  There  are  also  a  second  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  a  convent,  a  sessions-house,  a  school-house,  a  district 
bridewell,  a  market-house,  a  fever  hospital,  a  union  workhouse,  and 
the  old  castle,  which  is  used  as  a  barracks.  The  town  is  mainly  sup- 
ported by  the  summer  visiters,  and  by  the  herring  and  hake  fisheries. 
There  is  some  trade  in  exporting  com  and  butter  and  other  farm 
produce.  A  m^ket  is  held  on  Saturday :  fairs  are  held  in  February, 
June,  August^  and  November,  as  well  as  on  the  second  Wedziesday  in 
every  month. 
(fVaser,  Handbook  oflrdand;  Thom,  Irish  Aknanae,) 

DUNGIVEN.      [LONDONDERBY.] 

DUNKELD.    [PBBTHaHiRB.] 

DUNKERQUE  (Duyn  Kerche,  Dunkirk),  a  sea^port  and  fortified 
town  in  France,  capital  of  the  third  arrondissement  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Nord,  stands  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Dover,  at 
the  junction  of  the  canals  of  Berguee,  Bourbouig,  and  Fumes,  in 
51**  2' 11"  N.  Ut,  2"  22'  46"  E.  long.,  174  mUes  in  a  straight  line 
N.  by  E.  from  Paris,  50  miles  by  railway  through  Hazebrouck  N.K.W. 
from  Lille,  and  has  26,886  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  It  is  said  to 
owe  its  origin  to  a  chapel  founded  here  by  St  Eloi,  which  from  its 
situation  among  the  sandy  downs  of  the  coast  got  the  name  of  Duyn 
Kerche,  which  in  Flemish  means  'the  church  of  the  downs.'  In  tha 
10th  century  it  was  raised  by  Baudouin  III.,  coxmt  of  Flanders,  from 
a  mere  village  to  the  rank  of  a  town.  Charles  Y.,  to  whom  the  town 
had  come  by  inheritance  along  with  the  rest  of  Flanders,  built  a  castle 
to  defend  the  port,  which  has  since  been  demolished.  In  lf>58  the 
English,  who  had  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  were 
driven  from  it  by  the  French ;  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  given 
up  to  the  Spaniards.  In  1646  it  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by 
the  French  under  the  Duke  of  Enghien  (afterwards  the  Qreat  Cond^); 
but  it  fell  again  shortly  afterwards  into  the.  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 
In  1658  Turenne,  having  defeated  the  Spaniards,  took  Dunker^ue, 
which,  according  to  a  treaty  previously  concluded  with  Cromwell,  waa 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  English :  four  years  afterwards  Charles  IL 
restored  it  to  France  on  condition  of  receiving  for  it  a  oonsiderabla 
sum  of  money.  Louis  XIY.  by  the  fortifications  he  erected  enabled 
the  town  to  repel  an  attempt  made  by  the  English  to  bombard  it  in 
1695.  By  the  peace  of  Utrecht  the  fortifications  were  rased  and  the 
port  filled  up.  At  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  port  and  fortifi- 
cations, which  had  been  partially  restored  in  the  previous  war,  were 
again  demolished ;  but  by  the  peace  of  1783  they  were  allowed  to  bo 
restored.  In  1798  the  town  was  besieged  by  the  allies  under  the 
Duke  of  York ;  but  the  French  obliged  the  besiegers  to  retire  with 
great  loss. 

Dimkerque  is  nearly  three  miles  in  circuit  The  streets  are  broad 
and  well  paved;  the  houses  are  well  built  of  brick.  The  pubUo 
squares  are  spacious,  handsome,  and  regular.  The  principal  of  these 
are  the  Champ-de-Mars  and  the  Place  Jean  Bart,  which  is  planted  with 
trees  and  ornamented  with  a  statue  of  Jean  Bart,  a  distinguished  French 
naval  hero  and  a  native  of  Dimkerque.  The  fortifications  consist  of 
the  ramparts,  which  are  surrounded  by  ditches,  of  Fort  Louis,  and  the 
citadeL  The  principal  buildings  are — the  church  of  St-Eloi,  which 
though  a  gothic  structure  has  a  handsome  Corinthian  portico ;  the 
detailed  belfry  in  front  of  this  church ;  the  town-hall ;  the  barracka 
and  naval  storehouses ;  the  tower  of  the  port,  on  which  there  is  a 
lighthouse ;  Uie  college,  theatre,  and  concert  rooms^  The  only  supjply 
of  water  is  from  cisterns.  The  market  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
poultry,  vegetables,  and  other  kinds  of  provisions.  The  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  dreary  and  uninteresting. 

The  inhabitants  are  engaged,  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  starcbi 
beer,  beet-root  sugar,  cordage,  and  leather :  there  are  metal  foundries, 
gin  distilleries,  salt-works,  and  ship-building  yards.  As  this  port 
serves  as  the  outlet  for  the  great  manufacturing  department  of  Mord 
the  trade  by  sea  is  very  considerable.  The  harbour,  which  is  chiefly 
artificial,  is  rather  shallow  and  of  difficult  entrance ;  but  the  roadstead 
is  large  and  safe.  The  cod  and  herring  fisheries  are  prosecuted  with 
great  activity ;  and  the  town  has  a  considerable  trade  in  Bordeaux 
wines  and  brandies,  which  has  greatly  increased  since  Dunkerque  waa 
made  a  free  port  in  1826. 

Dunkerque  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  a  custom-house,  a  public  library  of  18,000 
volumes,  an  exchange,  a  college,  a  sdiool  of  navigation,  and  two 
hospitcds.  Foreign  consuls  reside  at  Dunkerque.  The  town  is  con* 
nected  by  railways  with  all  the  great  commercial  centres  of  FnoM 
and  Belgium. 

DUNLAYAN.    [Wioklow.] 

DUNLEER.    [Louth.] 

DUNMANWAY,  Corl^  Ireland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  river  Bandon  near  its 
h^id,  in  51''  43'  N.  lat,  9''  6'  W.  long.,  distant  33  mUes  W.S.W.  from 
Cork,  190  miles  aW.  from  DubliiL  The  population  in  1851  was  2222. 
Dunmanway  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  15  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  103,917  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  20,517. 

The  town  is  situated  on  level  ground  almost  entirely  surrounded 
by  lofty  and  rugged  hills.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  was  built  by 
Sir  Richard  Fox,  who  also  obtained  for  it  a  charter  as  a  market-town. 
There  are  two  churches  for  Episcopalians,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a 
Weoleyan  Methodist  chapel,  and  a  district  bridewell.    A  Charter 
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Treasurer  of  Sootiftod  to  James  YI.  There  are  two  chapels  for 
United  Preebyterians,  one  for  the  Free  Church,  and  one  for  MeUiodists. 
There  are  two  commodious  Burgh  schools  and  two  Parochial  schools, 
a  mechanics  institution  and  library,  and  a  subscription  library.  The 
curing  of  herrings  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent,  many  fishermen 
from  the  neighbourhood  resorting  to  Dunbar  with  the  produce  of 
their  industiy.  The  North  British  railway  has  a  station  at  Dunbar. 
The  harbour  has  been  much  enlai^d.  A  weekly  corn-market  and 
several  annual  fairs  are  held. 

The  principal  object  of  antiquarian  interest  is  the  ruined  castle  of 
Dunbar,  which  stauds  upon  high  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
The  town-house  is  also  an  old  building.  Dunbar  was  made  a  royal 
buigh  by  David  II.,  and  the  place  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
interesting  events  iu  Scottish  history.  The  siege  and  heroic  defence 
of  the  castle  by  Black  Agnes,  countess  of  Dunbar,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  incidents  of  the  Scottish  wars. 

{New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland;  Miller,  History  of  Dunhar, 
1830;  Wynton,  Chronicle;  Tjiler, History  of  Scotland;  Commwnica- 
tion  from  Du/nbar.) 

DUNBLANE.    [Pebthshibe.] 

DUNDALK,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Louth,  Ireland,  a  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough,  an  assize,  market,  and  sea-port  town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Dundalk,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Castleton,  in  54°  1'  N.  lat., 
6°  24'  W.  long.,  distant  60  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Dublin.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  borough  in  1851  was  9995.  The  borough  is  governed  by 
a  bailiff  and  1 6  burgesses,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  lighting  and  watching  of  the  town  are  managed  by 
commissioners.  Dundalk  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  19  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  104,359  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
53,750. 

Dundalk  was  the  scene  of  many  battles  before  the  final  subjection 
of  Ireland.  For  a  short  time  it  was  the  residence  of  Edward  Bruce, 
who,  after  his  conquest  of  this  town,  was  crowned  here,  and  held  his 
court  until  the  fatal  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  The  streets  of 
Dundalk  are  long  and  spacious,  and  contain  some  good  shops  and 
houses ;  but  a  large  part  of  the  town  is  exceedingly  poor  and  wretched. 
The  parish  church  is  a  large  and  ancient  edifice.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists ; 
three  Endowed  schools,  an  iufirmary,  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  market- 
house,  a  new  county  prison,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  town  is  paved 
and  lighted.  Tobacco,  soap,  leather,  and  pins  are  manufactured. 
Timber,  coal,  iron,  and  slate,  with  cattle,  gi'ain,  butter,  and  eggs, 
which  form  the  chief  trade,  are  exported  by  steam-vessels,  which  ply 
regularly  between  this  port  and  Liverpool.  The  port  and  harbour 
have  been  recently  improved  at  a  considerable  expense.  A  light- 
house, on  the  screw-pile  principle,  was  erected  in  1849.  There  were 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1852,  registered  as  belonging  to  Dundalk  23 
Tessels  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1871,  and  2  steamers  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  844.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1852  were : — Inwards,  sailing-vessels  519, 
tonnage  35,928  ;  steam-vessels  109,  tonnage  47,782  :  outwards,  sailing- 
Tessels  224,  tonnage  17,074  ;  steam-veasels  105,  tonnage  46,285. 
Fishing  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent.  The  assizes  are  held  here, 
also  quarter  and  petty  sessions.  The  market  is  on  Monday  ;  fairs  are 
held  on  the  17th  of  May  and  the  third  Wednesday  of  every  other 
month  in  the  year. 

(Fraser,  Handbook  oflrdand;  Thorn,  Irish  Almanac.) 

DUNDAS.    [Canada.] 

DUNDEE,  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh, 
market-town,  and  sea-port,  i.;  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  sestuary 
of  the  river  Tay,  in  56"  27'  N.  lat.,  2"  58'  W.  long.,  distant  42  milds 
N.N.E.  from  EcUnburgh  by  road,  and  47  miles  by  the  Edinburgh, 
Perth,  and  Dundee  railway.  The  population  of  the  burgh  in  1851 
was  78,931.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost,  4  bailies,  and  16 
councillors,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Dundee  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  From  a  fishing- village 
it  became  a  fortress  with  walls,  gates,  and  castle,  and  was  the  residence 
of  several  kings  of  Scotland.  It  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  William  I. 
in  1164.  The  Cowgate  port  or  gate  is  the  only  trace  of  the  ancient 
fortifications.  In  the  various  civil  wars  which  desolated  Scotland, 
Dundee  suffered  severely.  In  1651,  when  it  was  sacked  and  burned, 
it  was  one  of  the  richest  towns  in  Scotland.  It  is  built  ou  ground 
which  rises  gradually  from  the  edge  of  the  riyer  or  sestuary,  the  sum- 
mit behind  the  town  reaching  a  height  of  500  feet.  The  town  is  also 
protected  on  the  east  side,  and  from  the  proximity  of  the  great  North 
Sea  the  temperature  is  considerably  modified,  and  preserves  a  nearly 
uniform  range  throughout  the  different  seasons.  The  town  is  rather 
irregularly  built.  Like  the  generality  of  old  towns  in  Scotland,  it 
originally  consisted  of  one  long  street,  and  was  the  residence  for  part 
of  the  year  of  people  of  mnk.  The  older  streets  are  narrow,  and  the 
houses  in  them  are  packed  together.  From  the  market-place,  or  High- 
street^  the  other  leading  streets  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  river. 
In  the  High-street  are  tiie  town-hall,  a  plain  edifice  with  a  steeple, 
and  piazzas  below,  and  the  exchange  and  reading-room,  a  Grecian 
structure.  In  the  Nethergate  stand  the  old  gothic  tower  or  steeple  of 
Dur-dee  (If 6  fiet  high)  and  the  three  contiguous  churches  of  the 
Batablisbment«     The  old  cathedral  of  DundcOi  erectcd>  it  is  said,  b)r 


David,  earl  of  ^Huntingdon,  in  1185,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  neiw 
chui*ches,  and  contained  four  places  of  worship.     The  public  semi- 
naries occupy  an  elegant  building  in  the  Qrecian  style,  recently  erected. 
In  Dock-street  are  the  custom-house  and  a  triumphal  arch  erected  to 
commemorate  the  first  landing  of  Queen  Victoria  at  Dundee.    Several 
handsome  streets  have  been  opened  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
great  improvements  bave  been  otherwise  effected  in  the  appearance  of 
the  town.    Including  the  churches  already  noticed,  there  are  8  churches 
of  the  Establishment  in  Dundee,  11  of  the  Free  Church,  6  belonging 
to  United  Presbyterians,  8  to  Independents,  an  Episcopal  chapel,  in 
which  the  bishop  of  Brechin  officiates,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and 
chapels  belonging  to  some  of  the  smaller  bodies  of  Dissenters.     The 
Infirmary,  established  in  1795,  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  Ragged  and 
Industrial  school,  the  Orphan  Institution,  a  savings  bank,  and  an  asao- 
ciation  for  providing  lodgings  for  the  working  classes,  are  among  the 
benevolent  institutions  of  the  town.    An  extensive  new  building  for 
the  Infirmary,  occupying  three  sides  of  a  square,  is  in  the  Tudor  style. 
Dundee  is  lighted  with  gas ;  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  is  brought 
from  Monikie,  about  15  miles  distant. 

The  commerce  of  Dundee  has  varied  considerably  in  its  character- 
istic features.  About  60  years  ago  70002.  worth  of  shoes  were  annually 
exported.  This  trade  is  now  extinct.  At  one  time  the  cotton  manu- 
facture was  carried  on,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  woollen ;  but  the 
permanently  prosperous  trade  of  the  town  has  been  that  arising  from 
the  linen  manufacture,  of  which  if  is  now  the  chief  seat.  In  1745 
there  were  imported  into  Dundee  74  tons  of  flax ;  in  1815  the  quan> 
tity  of  flax  and  hemp  imported  was  about  3000  tons :  the  annual 
imports  amount  at  present  to  upwards  of  35,000  tons  of  flax  and  hemp, 
and  13,000  tons  of  jute.  In  1745  the  exports  of  manufactured  linen 
amounted  to  10,000  pieces;  in  1822  there  were  exported  263,403 
pieces ;  it  is  calculated  that  the  exports  are  now  upwards  of  a  million 
pieces,  each  piece  containing  on  an  average  about  120  yards.  The 
manufacture  comprises  Osnaburgs,  sheetings,  cauvass,  and  other  coarse 
descriptions  of  linen  cloth.  The  annual  value  of  the  linen  manufac- 
ture is  estimated  at  between  three  and  four  millions  sterling.  About 
40  flax-spinning  steam-power  mills  are  in  the  town  and  vicinity. 

A  short  distance  above  the  town  the  river  Tay  widens  into  a  large 
sestuary  or  frith,  which  has  much  the  appearance  of  an  inland  lake. 
Dundee  has  consequently  been  for  a  long  period  an  important  mari- 
time port  On  December  31st,  1852,  there  were  registered  as  belonging 
to  the  port,  36  sailing-vessels  under  50  tons,  tonnage  1179,  and  297 
above  50  tons,  tonnage  56,418 ;  with  one  steam-vessel  of  36  tons,  and 
8  steam-vessels  of  1660  tons.  During  1852  there  entered  the  port  in 
the  coasting  trade : — Sailing-vessels  1479,  tonnage  123,584  ;  steam- 
vessels  148,  tonnage  28,704  :  and  there  cleared : — Sailing-vessels  401, 
tonnage  37,977 ;  and  steam-vessels  150,  tonnage  28,191.  In  the  colo- 
nial and  foreign  trade  there  entered  411  vessels,  tonnage  63,249,  and 
cleared  278  vessels,  tonnage  44,806.  Earl  Grey's  Dock,  King  William's 
Dock,  and  Victoria  Dock  afford  ample  acconamodation  for  the  shipping 
of  the  port  Facilities  alike  for  building  and  repairing  ships  exist. 
There  are  several  large  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  machinery. 
Since  1815  the  harbour  trustees  have  effected  great  improvements  in 
the  harbour.  The  Frith  of  Tay  is  two  miles  in  width  opposite  the 
town  ;  there  are  many  dangerous  sandbanks  in  the  sestuary,  but  they 
are  avoided  by  means  of  excellent  charts  of  the  soundings,  two 
lighthouses,  and  several  beacons. 

(New  Statistical  A  ccount  of  Scotland  ;  Communication  from  Dundee.) 

DUNFANAQHY,  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Clondehorky  and 
barony  of  Kilmacreenan,  is  situated  in  55**  13'  N.  lat,  7®  68'  W.  long., 
distant  150  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851 
was  751,  inclusive  of  162  in  the  Union  workhouse.  Dunfanaghy  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  10  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  125,666 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  17,392. 

The  town  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Dunfanaghy  Harbour,  which 
foi*ms  part  of  the  Sheephaven,  close  to  the  peninsula  of  Horn  Head, 
and  is  surrounded  by  bold  and  rocky  scenery  of  gi*eat  beauty  and 
grandeur.  There  is  here  a  small  fishery.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour 
is  very  dangerous  at  low  water  from  a  bar  across  its  mouth,  but  the 
harbour  itself  is  perfectly  secure.  Large  quantities  of  com  are  exported 
from  the  quay.  A  market  is  held  weekly,  and  fairs  are  held  in  June, 
August,  October,  and  November. 

(Fraser,  Handbook  of  Ireland;  Thorn,  Irish  Alm^anac.) 

DUNFERMLINE,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  burgh  and  market- 
town,  is  situated  in  56"  5'  N.  lat,  3"  27'  W.  long.,  about  2^  miles 
N.  by  R  from  the  sestuary  at  Charlestown  and  at  Limekilns,  two  small 
ports  in  the  parish,  and  16  miles  N.W.  from  Edinbui^h.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  royal  burgh  in  1851  was  8577  ;  that  of  the  parliamentaiy 
burgh  was  18,836.  The  affaii'S  of  the  town  are  managed  by  a  provost, 
4  bailies,  and  17  councillors.  Conjointly  with  CulroBs,  luverkeithing^ 
South  Queensferry,  and  Stirling,  the  bui^h  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament 

Dunfermline  is  a  neat  and  well-built  town.  The  streets  are  paved, 
and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  finest  building  is  the  Kew 
Abbey  church,  finished  in  1821,  and  built  iir  consequence  of  the  decay 
of  the  old  abbey  or  |)arish  chut  eh,  which  now  forms  a  porch  to  the 
new  structure.  The  Burgh  Commercial  and  the  M'Lean  schools,  a 
poor-house,  and  a  prison,  are  buildings  of  recent  erection*  An  enormciia 
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meeting-house,  built  for  the  oelebnted  mizuBter  Ralph  Erakine,  is  a 
conspicuous  object  in  approaching  the  town.  In  addition  to  the  parish 
church  and  two  chapels  of  ease  there  are  three  Free  Church  places  of 
worship,  three  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians^  an  Episcopal  chapel, 
and  several  other  places  of  worship.  Several  schools  in  the  buigh 
are  partially  endowed.  There  are  in  the  town  a  public  library,  a 
mechanics  library,  a  savings  bank,  and  some  charitable  foundations. 
A  weeUy  corn-market  ia  held  on  Tuesday. 

The  staple  manufacture  of  Dunfermline  is  that  of  table  linens. 
This  trade  orinnated  upwards  of  a  century  ago  in  the  *"<^^*"f:  of  ticks 
and  checks.  Dye-works  and  tanning  and  currying  works  employ  some 
inhabitants  of  the  buigh.  Several  spinning  factories,  cniefly  for 
making  linen-yam ;  rope-works,  tile-works,  and  breweries,  also  afford 
employment.  The  Stirling  and  Dunfermline  railway  unites  this 
town  with  Stirling,  and  by  junction  with  the  Scottish  Central  railway 
it  connects  it  with  the  west  and  south  of  Scotland.  The  same  line 
communicates  with  the  Edinburgh  Perth  and  Dundee  railway. 
CharUatown  and  Limekiln*  are  two  small  ports  in  the  parish  principally 
for  shipping  its  mineral  productions. 

Dunfermline  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  the  residence  of 
King  Malcolm  Canmore,  the  vestiges  of  whose  comparatively  rude 
castle  still  exist  on  a  small  bill  in  a  ravine  near  the  burgh.  In  a 
romantic  situation  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  few  remains  of  the 
once  royal  palace,  a  building  of  great  extent  and  grandeur,  and  a 
favourittf  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  Charles  L  was  bom  here, 
and  Charles  II.  inhabited  it  temporarily  in  1640.  It  is  said  that 
besides  Malcolm  III.  and  his  queen  St  Maigaret,  their  descendants 
till  the  days  of  Bruce,  and  some  noble  collateral  connections,  are 
buried  in  Dunfermline  Abbey.  The  tombstone  of  St  Margaret  is 
still  pointed  out  By  far  the  most  interesting,  tomb  is  that  of  Robert 
the  Bruce,  discovered  in  clearing  away  the  ruins  of  the  choir  for  the 
new  church.  The  skeleton  of  the  king  was  disinterred  in  1818  and  a 
cast  taken  of  the  cranium.  The  abbey  of  Dunfermline  was  the  most 
eminent  in  Scotland ;  it  was  very  richly  endowed,  having  the  patron- 
age of  no  less  than  87  livings,  with  their  tithes,  and  many  properties 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  was  also  possessed  of  peculiar  and 
extensive  feudal  privileges.  The  firatery,  or  refectory,  with  its  fine 
gothic  windows,  still  indicates  the  grandeur  of  the  orig^inal  buildings. 

Dunfermline  was  burned  by  both  Edward  I.  and  Richard  II.  David 
IL  was  bom  at  Dunfermline.  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  1581  was 
subscribed  here  by  James  VI.  The  town  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by 
this  monarch,  who  frequently  resided  in  the  palaoeu  In  1688, 1643, 
and  1650  the  various  solemn  leagues  and  covenants  were  subscribed  at 
Dunfermline ;  and  in  1651  Cromwell's  soldiers  plundered  the  placoi 
after  defeating  the  king's  troops  in  the  battle  of  Fife. 

(New  Statiitical  Account  of  OcoUand;  Qrose,  Antiqmtiei  of  Scotland; 
Tytler,  ffittory  of  Scotland.) 

DUNQANNON,  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  a  parliamentary 
borough  and  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is 
situated  in  54°  32'  N.  lat,  6'  47'  W.  long.;  distant  85  mUes  N.N.W. 
from  Dublin,  and  20  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Omagh.  The  population 
in  1851  was  8835.  Dungannon  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  Dungannon  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  19  electoral 
divisions^  with  an  area  of  102,440  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
54,220. 

The  town  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  district,  and  is  shdtered  on  the  west  by  a  lofty  and 
extensive  range  of  hills.  The  streets  are  well  built,  and  the  town  is 
lighted  with  gas  and  paved.  Dungannon  was  formerly  the  site  of  a 
very  ancient  castle,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Parliamentary  forces 
in  1641.  A  small  Franciscan  monastery  was  erected  here  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  a  Roman  Catholic, 
a  Presbyterian,  and  two  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  an  Endowed 
school,  a  school  supported  by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Ranfurley,  a 
savings  bank,  and  a  fever  hospital  Among  the  public  buildings  are 
a  court-house,  a  district  bridewell,  and  a  market-house.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  of  linen  and  coarse  earthenware;  there  is  some 
trade  in  grain,  flour,  flax,  and  coaL  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday, 
a  corn-market  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  and  a  fair  is  held  on  the  first 
Thursday  of  eveiy  month. 

(Fraser,  Handbook  of  Ireland:  Thom,  Irith  Almanac) 

DUNQARVAN,  county  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  a  parliamentary 
borough,  a  market  and  sea-port  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Pooi^Law 
Union,  is  situated  in  52**  5'  N.  lat,  7'  37'  W.  long. ;  distant  24  miles 
S.W.  by  W.  tram  Waterford,  and  128  miles  S.S.  W.  from  Dublin.  The 
population  in  1851  was  6849.  The  borough  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  Dungarvan  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  18 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  94,046  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  31,207. 

The  castle  of  Dungarvan,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
was  built  by  ICing  John  :  it  is  now  used  for  military  purposes.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Dungarvan,  on  the  point  of  land 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  riven  Brisky  and  Calligan,  which  here 
fall  into  the  sea.  A  new  street  and  a  himdsome  square  were  a  few 
yean  back  built  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  also  erected  a  bridge 
across  the  river  Calligan,  consisting  of  a  single  arch  75  feet  in  span. 
The  church,  which  is  modem,  is  situated  on  the  shore.  A  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  been  arected  on  the  site  of  an  old  monasteiy, 
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some  remains  of  which  still  exist  There  are  also  a  second  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  a  convent,  a  sessions-house,  a  school-house,  a  district 
bridewell,  a  market-house,  a  fever  hospital,  a  union  workhouse,  and 
the  old  cskstle,  which  is  used  as  a  barracks.  The  town  is  mainly  sup- 
ported by  the  summer  visiters,  and  by  the  herring  and  hake  fisheries. 
There  ia  some  trade  in  exporting  com  and  butter  and  other  farm 

S reduce.    A  m^ket  is  held  on  Saturday :  fain  are  held  in  February, 
une,  August^  and  November,  as  well  as  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
every  month. 
(Fraser,  Handbook  of  Ireland;  Thorn,  Irish  Almanae,) 

DUNGIVEN.     [LOKDOMDBBBY.] 

DUNKELD.    [PraTHSHiBE.] 

DUNKERQUE  {Duyn  Kerche,  Dunkirk),  a  sea^port  and  fortified 
town  in  France,  capital  of  the  third  arrondissement  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Nord,  stands  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Dover,  at 
the  junction  of  the  canals  of  Bergues,  Bourbouig,  and  Fumes,  in 
51"  2' 11"  N.  lat,  2*  22'  46"  R  long.,  174  mUes  in  a  straight  line 
N.  by  E.  from  Paris,  50  miles  by  railway  through  Hazebrouck  N.N.W. 
from  Lille,  and  has  26,886  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  It  is  said  to 
owe  its  origin  to  a  chapel  fotmded  here  by  St  Eloi,  which  from  its 
situation  among  the  sandy  downs  of  Uie  coast  got  the  name  of  Duyn 
Kerche,  which  in  Flemish  means  '  the  church  of  the  downs.'  In  the 
10th  century  it  was  raised  by  Baudouin  III.,  count  of  Flanders,  from 
a  mere  village  to  the  rank  of  a  town.  Charles  V.,  to  whom  the  town 
had  come  by  inheritance  along  with  the  rest  of  Flanders,  built  a  castle 
to  defend  the  port^  which  has  since  been  demolished.  In  1558  the 
EnglLsh,  who  had  rendered  themselves  mastera  of  the  town,  were 
driven  from  it  by  the  French ;  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  given 
up  to  the  Spaniards.  In  1646  it  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by 
the  French  under  the  Duke  of  Enghien  (afterwards  the  Qreat  Cond^); 
but  it  fell  again  shortly  afterwards  into  the.  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 
In  1658  Turenne,  having  defeated  the  Spaniards,  took  Dunker^ue^ 
which,  according  to  a  treaty  previously  concluded  with  Cromwell,  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  English :  four  yean  afterwards  Charles  U. 
restored  it  to  France  on  condition  of  receiving  for  it  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  Louis  XIV.  by  the  fortifications  he  erected  enabled 
the  town  to  repel  an  attempt  made  by  the  English  to  bombard  it  in 
1695.  By  the  peace  of  Utrecht  the  fortifications  were  rased  and  the 
port  fillea  up.  At  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  port  and  fortifi- 
cations, which  had  been  partially  restored  in  the  previous  war,  were 
again  demolished ;  but  by  the  peace  of  1783  they  were  allowed  to  be 
restored.  In  1793  the  town  was  besieged  by  the  allies  under  the 
Duke  of  York ;  but  the  French  obliged  the  besiegen  to  retire  witii 
great  loss. 

Dimkerque  is  nearly  three  miles  in  circuit  The  streets  are  broad 
and  well  paved;  the  houses  are  well  built  of  brick.  The  pubUo 
squares  are  spacious,  handsome,  and  regular.  The  principal  of  these 
are  the  Champ-de-Man  and  the  Place  Jean  Bart,  which  is  planted  with 
trees  and  ornamented  with  a  statue  of  Jean  Bart,  a  distinguished  French 
naval  hero  and  a  native  of  Dunkerque.  The  fortifications  consist  of 
the  ramparts,  which  are  surrounded  by  ditches,  of  Fort  Louis,  and  the 
citadeL  The  principal  buildings  are — the  church  of  St-Eloi,  which 
though  a  g^thio  structure  has  a  handsome  Corinthian  portico ;  the 
detailed  belfiy  in  front  of  this  church ;  the  town-hall ;  the  banraoka 
and  naval  storehouses ;  the  tower  of  the  port,  on  which  there  is  a 
lighthouse ;  titie  college,  theatre,  and  concert  rooms.  The  only  supplv 
of  water  is  from  cisterns.  The  maiket  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
poultry,  vegetables,  and  other  kinds  of  provisions.  The  immediata 
neighbourhood  is  dreary  and  uninteresting. 

The  inhabitants  are  engaged,  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  starchy 
beer,  beet-root  sugar,  cordage,  and  leather :  there  are  metal  foundries, 
gin  distilleries,  aalt-works,  and  ship-building  yards.  As  this  port 
serves  as  the  outlet  for  the  great  manufacturing  department  of  Mord 
the  trade  by  sea  is  very  considerable.  The  harbour,  which  is  chiefly 
artificial,  is  rather  shallow  and  of  difficult  entrance ;  but  the  roadstead 
is  large  and  safe.  The  cod  and  herring  fisheries  are  prosecuted  with 
great  activity ;  and  the  town  has  a  considerable  trade  in  Bordeaux 
wines  and  brandies,  which  has  greatly  increased  since  Dunkerque  was 
made  a  free  port  in  1826. 

Dunkerque  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  a  custom-house,  a  public  library  of  18,000 
volumes,  an  exchange,  a  college,  a  sdiool  of  navigation,  and  two 
hospitals.  Foreign  consuls  reside  at  Dunkerque.  The  town  is  con- 
nected by  railways  with  all  the  great  commercial  centres  of  Fhaoe 
and  Belgium. 

DUNLAVAN.    [Wioklow.] 

DUNLEER.    [Louth.] 

DUNMANWAY,  Cork,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  is  beautifullysituated  on  the  river  Bandon  near  its 
head,  in  51''  43'  N.  lat,  9*"  5' W.  long.,  distant  33  miles  W.aW.  from 
Cork,  190  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  2222. 
Dunmanway  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  15  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  103,917  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  20,517. 

The  town  is  situated  on  level  ground  almost  entirely  surrounded 
by  lofty  and  rugged  hills.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  was  built  by 
Sir  Richard  Fox,  who  also  obtained  for  it  a  charter  as  a  market-towu. 
There  are  two  churches  for  Episcopalians,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a 
Weideyan  Methodudt  chapel,  and  a  district  bridewell.    A  Charter 
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tieihrp^A  wm  m^AhmtA  tiy  %\f  RI«li*H  Few,   Th«  market  it  hdd  weekly; 
|ii}ni  «r«  hi*l/l  In  Her,  inlf ,  H#rnt«nb«r,  •od  October. 

m;mmohk,   roAMTAyj 

lrt:HMOHK,  KAWT.    [WArtnPftnnA  

K/irri  eft/l  t>##  n*mt  *d  %  VttfirA^m  \]tA/m,  U  iHaatedoii  an  eminence 
Ml  Ui«  Hjtfrit  h«fik  /if  thii  rirer  C1j*lfo«r,  in  51*  4^  X.  kt,  0*  21 
%.  1/^,/,,  <li-Ui,(t  12  m\\m  N.N,W,  from  CheWord,  and  88  mfles 
%H.V..  fr*rta  iAiwUm.  The  j^mtiUtion  of  toe  periih  of  Great 
bijf,mo#  in  IH.M  wiM  a«f5,  indtiding  435  inmatee  of  the  Umon 
WhtkUf, tiM.  rUM  Uviuti  U  e  ricafsge  in  the  archdeaooniy  of  Eawx 
an4  ^U>*jm£$  of  tt/*«h/t«*.4»r,  Dtrnmow  Poor-Law  Union  eontaina  25 
ffiart«U«,  witb  a«  ef«»  of  72,281  acres,  and  a  popnlataon  in  1851  of 

TUt*  Ufwn  ti^mMrn  cbleily  of  two  afoerti,  which  contain  eome  good 
hiftiMM,  IliA  etr««U  are  well  lifted  with  gas  and  paved,  and  there 
Ut  a  tr/*ft4  mtmAf  of  water,  Manj  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found 
in  tU  wUMty.  The  pariah  church,  dedicated  to  the  Viigin  Maiy,  ia 
ft  Urifi  nurimit  atrocture,  and  haa  a  lofty  embattled  tower.  The 
lf$4*tu't$fitt$tM,  BaptiHii,  and  Quakers  have  places  of  worship.  There 
ar«  kuti^fftul  and  British  achoobi,  a  aavings  bank,  almshouaes,  and 
a*y«r«l  pftT'^chial  charities  The  market  ib  held  on  Tuesday  for  com 
afid  *'Mu*: ;  Clin  are  held  on  May  6th  and  November  8th.  A  county 
court  is  b«M< 

(Morsot,  Emex;  Wright^  Suez.) 

blJSOIA,  a  district  of  the  former  province  of  Orl^anais  in  France, 
of  which  Ctiikteandun  was  the  capitd.  It  is  now  comprehended  in 
the  d«f«rtmenta  of  Eure-et-Loir,  Loir«t-Cher,  and  Loiret  In  the 
ini/l'll«  sires  this  district  was  a  county  united  with  that  of  Blois, 
w'ttlufttt  giving  to  its  owner  any  separate  title ;  but  about  the  com- 
meocement  of- the  14th  century  Hugues,  count  of  Blois,  added  to  his 
Utls  that  of  Oount  of  Dunois.  Ouy,  count  of  Blois  and  Dunoi«,  sold 
his  counties  to  Louis,  duke  of  Orl^ana  (brother  of  Charles  YL  of 
France),  whose  son  Charlea  bestowed  the  county  of  Dunois  upon  his 
natural  brother  Jean,  who  took  so  eminent  a  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
English  from  France  under  the  designation  of  the  Bastard  of  Orl^ans^ 
and  through  whom  alone  any  historical  interest  attaches  to  the 
district. 

DUNOON,  Aigyleshixe,  Scotland,  a  watering-place  sitoated  on  the 
Frith  of  Clyde  and  east  coast  of  the  county,  about  9  milea  W.  from 
Greenock,  in  55*  57'  N.  lat,  4*"  56'  W.  long.  The  population  in  1851 
was  2229.  The  old  villsge,  which  dated  from  the  reign  of  Robert 
Bruce,  has  been  supplanted  by  a  new  and  well-built  little  town,  sup- 
plied with  shops  of  every  description,  anc^  surrounded  by  handsome 
nouses  snd  vilus.  There  is  an  excellent  pier  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  numeroua  steamers  which  sail  between  Qlacgow,  Dunoon, 
Rothesay,  and  other  watering-places  on  the  Clyde.  In  addition  to 
the  pansh  church  there  sre  a  Free  church,  a  chapel  for  United 
Presbyterians,  and  a  handsome  Episcopal  chapel. 

Dunoon  was  formerly,  and  atter  the  restoration  of  Episcopacy, 
continued  for  some  time  to  be,  the  seat  of  the  bishops  of  Idsmore^ 
now  called  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles.  The  foundations  of  the  old 
castle  are  still  traceable. 

(iVew  SitUiHieal  Account  of  SeoUand.) 

DUNSE.    [Bbbwxokshibe.] 

DUNSHAUOHLIN,  county  of  Meath,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  58*  82'  N.  lat,  6*  83' 
W.  long.,  dirtant  18  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin.  Hie  population  in 
1851  was  422,  besides  658  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse.  Dun- 
ahaughlin  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  12  electoral  divisions,  wiUi  an 
area  of  108,844  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  17,168. 

Dunshaughlin  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  but  is  now 
of  little  importance.  The  church  is  said  to  have  t>een  fotmded  by 
Bt.  Seachlan,  nephew  of  St.  Patrick,  in  the  year  489.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  a  chapel;  and  there  are  a  court-house,  the  Union 
workhouse,  and  a  dispensary.  A  market  is  held  weekly,  and  fiun  are 
held  in  May,  Julv,  October,  and  November. 

g^raner.  Handbook  of  Ireland;  Thorn.  Irish  Almanac.) 
UNSINANE  HILL.  [Fbktbbhirb.] 
DUNSTABLE,  Bedfordshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Dun- 
stable and  hundred  of  Manshead,  is  situated  at  the  intersection  of 
the  ancient  Ikenield  and  Watling  streets,  in  51°  58'  N.  lat,  0*  81' 
W.  long.,  distant  21  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Bedford,  33  miles  N.W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  474  ^oc^oa  by  the  London  and  North- 
western railway.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  3589. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bedford  and  diocese 
of  Ely. 

Dunstable  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county,  near 

the  centre  of  the  Dunstable  chalk  downs.    Henry  I.  founded  here  a 

priory  of  Black  Canons,  on  whom  in  1131  he  bestowed  the  town  and 

all  its  privileges,  the  exercising  of  which  gave  rise  to  many  quarrels 

between  the  priors  and  the  inhabitants.    In  1290  the  corpse  of  Queen 

or  rested  at  the  market-place,  and  a  handsome  cross  was  erected 

oemorate  the  event,  but  it  was  pulled  down  during  the  Com- 

Hh  time  as  a  relic  of  popeiy.    The  town  of  Dunstable  consists 

. ^^  street  and  another  which  crosses  it.    The  houses 

*•  of  brick;  some  of  them  are  very  old.      The 


parish  chnrch  formed  pari  of  the  priory  boildingi ;  the  front  of  tlie 
edifice  ia  chiefly  Norman,  and  of  unusual  ridmess.    The  interior  is 


richly  ornamented :  over  the  altar  is  a  large  painting  by  Sir  James 
Thomhifl.  There  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Wealeyan  KKhod- 
ists.  National  and  British  schools,  a  F^ee  sdiodi,  a  Charity  school, 
and  several  almshouses.  The  making  of  straw-plait  emplc^  many 
femalea.  Whiting  is  manufiictured.  During  the  winter  mon^  many 
latkB  of  huge  eiae  are  caught  on  the  neighbouring  downs,  and  sent  to 
London  for  ssIcl  The  market-day  ia  Wedneaday.  Fairs  are  held  on 
Ash-Wednesday,  May  22nd,  August  12th,  and  November  12th. 

DUNSTER.      [SOMEBSRSHIBI.] 

DUNWICH.  [Suffolk.] 
^  DURANCE  (the  andent  Druentia),  a  river  in  the  south  of  France, 
rises  in  If  out  Qen^vra.  At  Brian^on  it  is  joined  by  the  Ouisane  and 
the  Claret,  which  flow  from  the  ridge  of  the  Alps  that  aeparmtes  the 
department  of  Hautes-Alpea  from  Savoy;  and  just  after  their  junction 
it  receives  the  Servi^res,  another  small  stream.  From  Brian^on  the 
Dursnoe  flows  south'south-weat  above  25  miles  to  Embrun,  receiving 
by  the  way  the  Oyronde  and  the  Guil,  and  several  small  mountain- 
streams.  The  Ubaye,  which  passes  Baroelonette  and  reoeivea  the 
Ubayete,  joins  the  Durance  10  milea  below  Embrun.  From  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ubaye  the  Durance  flows  first  south-weet^  then  south,  and 
then  west  by  north  135  miles,  into  the  Rh5ne  below  Avignon,  receiving 
a  great  number  of  tributaries,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Buech 
(which  joins  it  at  Sisteron),  the  united  streams  of  the  Bes  and  the 
Bleone  from  Digne^  the  Asse,  the  Yerdon  from  Castellane,  and  the 
Calavon  from  Apt  The  whole  length  of  the  river  is  about  180  miles^ 
No  part  of  its  course  is  navigable.  Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  its  slope 
it  resembles  a  torrent  more  than  a  river,  and  sweeps  down  such  an 
enormous  quantity  of  sand  and  pebbles  that  its  bed,  except  at  a  few 
pointa  where  it  is  contracted  by  projecting  rocks  and  mountains,  pre- 
sents a  valley  deeply  covered  with  beach,  Uirough  the  middle  of  which 
the  restless  stream  hurries  down  to  the  Rhdne.  The  Durance  fills  ita 
bed  only  in  time  of  floods,  which  sre  frequent  and  often  disastrous, 
especially  on  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  Alps  in  spring,  and  on 
the  faU  of  heavy  rains  in  the  mountaina.  In  the  lower  part  of  ita 
course  the  bed  ox  the  Durance  is  full  of  islanda  Laige  quantities  of 
larch,  pine^  and  fir-timber  are  floated  down  the  river  either  in  rafts  or 
in  single  trees  from  the  Alpine  forests  to  Aries,  whence  they  are  for- 
warded to  different  ports  slong  the  Mediterranean.  The  Craponne 
Canal  ia  fed  from  the  Durance,  and  a  portion  of  its  waters  is  con- 
ducted by  a  magnificent  aqueduct  recently  constructed  to  supply  the 
eity  of  Marseille.    [BoucHES-DU-RHdHE.] 

DURANGKX    [Basqub  Pbovivcbs.} 

DURANGK),  a  town  in  Mexico,  ^pital  of  the  state  of  Donngo,  ia 
situated  near  24''  28'  N.  Ut,  lOa""  W.  long.,  m  a  wide  plain,  6848  feet 
ahove  the  sea,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Sierra  Madre,  which 
rises  to  the  west  of  the  town.  Its  population  amounts  to  upwards  of 
22,000,  and  it  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  in  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  countiy  lying  about  it,  and  in  that  of  the  numerous 
and  rich  mines  partly  situated  in  the  Sierra  Madre  and  partly  east  of 
the  town.  The  town  is  regularly  built,  and  presents  a  very  handsome 
appearance.  Among  the  principal  buildings  aro  the  cathedral,  several 
churches  and  convents,  a  theatre,  and  a  mint,  in  which  a  large  number 
of  gold  and  silver  dollars  are  coined.  Iron-mines  are  worked  within  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  the  town.  Woollen  stufb  and  leather  are 
the  chief  manufactures.  Not  far  from  Durango  is  the  Brefia,  a  tract 
more  than  30  miles  in  length  and  about  15  miles  in  width,  which  is 
occupied  by  hills  composed  of  bssalt  and  covered  with  scoria ;  among 
them  is  a  crater  of  oonaiderable  dimensions.  The  department  of 
Durango  is  noticed  under  Mezioak  Statbs. 

DURA'ZZO  (the  ancient  Epidamnui  and  Pifrrachium)  is  a  town 
on  the  coast  of  Albania,  in  41*"  22'  N.  lat,  19**  27'  K  long.,  situated  on 
the  south  coast  of  a  peninsula  which  projects  into  ihe  Adriatic,  and 
forms  the  south  boundary  of  the  Qulf  of  Drin.    Epidamnus  was  a 
colony  of  Coroyra,  but  it  afterwards  changed  its  name  to  Dyrrachium. 
It  fell  under  the  Romans  at  the  Ume  of  the  conquest  of  Macedonia, 
and  its  harbour  became  the  principal  means  of  communication  between 
Italy  and  the  north  parts  of  Qreece,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace.     The 
Romans  embarking  at  Brundisium,  which  is  nearly  opposite,  landed 
at  Dyrrachium,  and  thence  by  the  Via  Egnatia  they  reached  Theaask- 
lonica,  on  the  ^gean  Sea.   Pompey  defended  Dyrrachium  with  sucoeas 
against  Caesar  beforo  the  battle  of  Phanalia.    After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  Dyrrachium  came  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ooths,  Bulgarians,  and  the  Normans  from  Sicily,  who  made  it  their 
stronghold  in  their  wars  with  the  Byzantine  emperors.    It  afterwards 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
Sultan  Bayasid  II.      Durazso  has  a  safe  harbour,  which  however 
admits  only  vessels  of  moderate  draught;  larger  vessels  must  cast 
anchor  more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore.    Its  population  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  5000  to  10,000.    They  carry  on  an  active  import 
trade  in  British  manufactures  by  way  of  Trieste,  and  export  the  sur- 
plus com  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  neighbouring  plains,  and. 
tobacco  to  Italy. 

John,  the  eighth  son  of  Charles  IL  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples. 
assumed,  with  the  consent  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  the  title  of  dulco 
of  Durazzo  and  lord  of  Albania;  and  from  him  sprung  the  Durazeo 
branch  of  the  Ai^evine  fiunily,  who  reigned  over  Naples  and  Hungary 


CharlM  III.,  king  of  Nsplaa,  wu  k  grandaon  of  JobD ;  bs  died  i: 
Hunguy,  uid  left  two  chUdran,  Ladi<l&m  and  Jouina,  who  nignod  I 
■oooeMion  tt  Ni^Im,  but  botlt  died  without  inua. 
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CdIh  of  DjmBUiiB. 
BrWA  Monam.    Astul  lims.    allra.    VOgit,  4«fl  gniab 

DUREH,  th«  Bomaii  Mareodtmm  (whence  ita  former  luune  of 
Mari-J>ilrtn),  chief  town  of  tbs  circle  of  DQren  ia  the  goTemment  of 
Aachen  in  the  Pnisnui  proTinoe  of  the  Rhine,  is  lituated  on  the  Roer, 
18  milei  E.  from  Aii-ls-Chepelle,  in  60'  46'  N.  lit,  8°  32'  K  long., 
and  hu  abo*e  SOOO  inbabitenta.  It  is  a  walled  town,  the  aeat  of  a 
mining  board,  and  poseas'ta  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnuium  or  high 
Bchool,  three  ntmnerliia,  five  Catholic  and  two  Protestant  chiirchea, 
and  a  Ejnsgogue.  Diiren  haa  coneideraible  manufactures  of  fine  utd 
ordinary  woollen  clothi,  acrewa,  nuls,  iron  and  steel  ware,  paper, 
ooarse  buttons,  soap,  leather,  oil,  trinkets,  ftc  Several  paper-mills, 
iron-foundriee,  and  other  factories  in  the  licinitj  of  the  town  are 
worked  by  watep-power  derived  from  the  Roer.  It  haa  an  oitonsiTe 
trade  in  giBio,  ahorse  market,  and  three  Urge  fairs  in  the  couna  of 
the  year.  On  this  spot  seveml  cohorte  of  the  Ubit,  who  had  assumed 
the  Roman  name  of  Agrippineosea,  were  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces 
by  Civilis,  the  Batavian  leadar,  in  i.D.  70.    (Tacit.  '  Hist,'  iv.  28.) 

Charlemagne  held  assemblies  here  on  his  way  to  attack  tie  Saxons 
in  A.D.  775  and  T7B.  QiariesV.tookDUron  byamault  andbnrnt  it  in 
1S13.  The  French  in  17M  made  it  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  Roer  ;  it  waa  oeded  to  Prussia  in  I8I4. 

DURHAM,  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  lying  between 
H°  27'  and  66*  1'  N.  ]»t,  1°  8'  and  2°  20'  W.  long.,  is  bounded 
N.  and  N.W,  by  Northnmbsrland,  W,  by  Cumberiand  and  Weatmore- 
land,  S.  by  Yorkshire,  and  E.  by  the  Qermsn  Ocean.  Its  greatest 
length  is  from  east  to  west^  46  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right 
•oglee  to  the  length,  is  89  milee.  Previous  to  1844  there  were  three 
detached  portions  of  the  county,  namely  :  1.  Norhamshire  and  Island- 
shire  (inoluding  Holy  Island  and  the  Fame  lalanda).  S.  Bedlington 
Earish,  Bometimea  called  Bedlingtonahire.  S.  The  parish  of  Craike. 
n  October,  1844,  by  the  Act  T  dt  8  Vict.  cnp.  S,  Norhamshire,  Island- 
ihire,  and  Bedliagtonshire  were  incorporated  with  the  coun^  of 
Northumberland,  and  Craike  parish  with  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire, iu  which  it  is  locally  situated.  The  area  of  Durham  county  is 
S7S  square  miles,  or  621^476  statute  acres :  the  population  in  1851 
waa  S9D,ee7. 

Omul,  Surfdet,  Bvdregrapliy,  *& — The  ooart  of  the  oounty  of 
Durtiam  ie  generally  low.  There  are  however  several  ranges  of  cllA, 
which  are  of  msgnesian  limeetone,  except  at  Seston  Bents,  where 
they  are  formed  by  rocks  of  the  red  marl  or  new  red-eaiKlatone 
formation. 

Durham  may  be  characterised  as  a  hilly  oounty.  The  western  part 
Is  overspread  by  the  broachee  of  the  great  Penine  chain,  from  the 
eastern  slope  of  which  the  chief  rivers  of  the  county  flow.  The  two 
principal  branches  of  this  chain,  which  belong  to  Durham,  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  Weardale  (the  valley  of  the  Wear) ;  from  the 
Yorkshire  Hills  by  Teesdale,  or  Teasd&le  (the  valley  of  the  Tees); 
and  from  those  of  Northumbeiluid  by  the  volley  iu  which  the  Dec^ 
went,  a  feeder  of  the  Tyne,  flows.  Large  portions  of  the  mountain 
district  consist  of  moorlands  covered  with  heath,  or,  as  it  is  here 
termed, '  ling.'  The  hills  north  of  Weardale  have  the  name  of  Wear- 
dale  Forest,  and  thoee  north  of  Teesdale  are  called  Teasdale  Forest ; 
but  they  are  bare  of  wood.  The  principal  elevatione  in  the  county  are 
Kilbope  Law  (2166  feet),  Crosa  Ridge,  Bolts  Law,  Baron  Hope,  Collier 
Law  {1678  feet),  and  Fatherly  Fell,  in  WeanJale  Fonait ;  Pike  Law, 
West  Pike,  Manner  Oill  Fells,  and  Egleatone  Bank,  in  Teasdsle  Forest; 
Pontop  Pike,  on  Lancheeter  Common,  south-east  of  the  volley  of  the 
Derwent  (101S  feet) ;  and  Brandon  Mount  (875  feet),  south-west  of  the 
city  of  Durham.  The  moors  are  chiefly  occupied  aa  pasturage  for 
aheep  of  the  block-faced  kind,  and  tor  a  few  young  cattle  and  horses. 
The  best  wooded  port  of  the  county  is  the  vole  of  Derwent,  which 
prudaces  oak,  ash,  elm,  birch,  and  alder,  and  a  quantity  of  underwood, 
eapecially  hazeL 

The  chief  riyera  are  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees,  with  their 
tributariea.  The  Tyne  draina  the  northern  porta,  the  Wear  the  middle, 
and  the  Teea  the  southern. 

The  Tjnu  [Nobtbukberlakd]  foims  the  northern  boundaTy  of 
the  county  for  about  18  milee,  from  the  junction  of  the  Stonley 
Bum  at  Wylam  to  the  sea,  and  its  navigation  extends  from  above 
Newcastle  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  about  16  miles.  Its  Durham 
affluenta  are  the  Derwent  and  Team  rivers  and  the  Stanley  and 
Hedwoith  boms;  The  BtnatKi  rises  in  Northumberland,  and 
flowing  east,  reaches,  about  8  miles  from  its  source,  the  border 
of  the  county  of  Durham,  along  which  it  flows  wIUl  a  winding 


course  north-eastward  for  about  BO  miles,  flowing  into  the  Tyne 
ahont  3  miles  above  Newcastle.  For  about  21  miles  of  its  coniBe 
it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham.  The  Team  riaea  on  the  side  of  Pontop  Pik<^  and  flowa  first 
east  by  north  and  then  north  by  weet  about  13  miles  into  Uie  Tyne, 
about  a  mile  above  Newcastle.  The  Stanley  Bum  and  the  Hedwortli 
Burn  are  only  4  or  6  miles  long. 

The  Wear  rises  near  Eilhope  Law,  and  flows  east  and  sonth-east 
above  4  miles  (in  which  part  of  its  oourse  it  is  known  as  the  Kilhope 
Bum),  to  Bowartree  or  Burtree  Ford.  From  Bowsrtree  Ford  tto 
Wear  flows  east  by  south  IS  milee  through  the  wild  and  romontic 
district  of  Weardale,  to  the  junction  of  the  Bedbum  River,  passing  the 
towns  of  Stanhope  and  Wolaingham,  and  receiving  on  the  right  bank 
the  Irshope,  Harthops,  Dadree,  Swinhope,  Westioihope,  Snowbope, 
and  BoUihope  bums;  and  on  the  left  bonk  the  Hiddlehope,  Rook- 
hope,  Stanhope,  Sbittlehope,  Wesorow,  Houslip,  and  Eals  bums,  all 
of  which  are  smolL  From  the  junction  of  the  Bedbum,  the  Wear 
flows  atill  east  by  south  S  miles  to  Bishop  Auckland,  where  it  receivea 
the  Oaunlees,  then  turns  to  the  norUi-eKat,  and  flows  in  a  very 
winding  couree  about  86  or  87  mil™  post  Durham  and  Cheeter-!e- 
Street  into  the  German  Ocean  at  Sunderland.  Below  Durham  the 
Wear  receives  the  Stanley  Bum,  united  with  the  Cock  Bum  on  the 
left  bank,  and  the  Lumley  Bum  on  the  right  bank,  all  at  or  neor 
Chester-le-^treet.  The  whole  course  of  the  Wear  may  be  estimated  at 
abont  65  miles,  for  about  18  or  20  miles  of  which,  namely,  up  to  the 
city  of  Durham,  it  is  navigoble.  It  is  crossed  at  Sunderland,  uear  ita 
mouth,  by  an  iron  bridge  of  one  arch,  of  236  feet  span  and  100  feet 
above  high  wotei^marL  The  importance  of  its  navigation  arises  from 
the  export  of  cools  from  the  neighbouring  mines. 

The  Tea  rises  in  Cumberland,  on  Uia  slope  of  Crota  Fell  (2901  feet 
high),  ond  for  the  first  few  miles  of  its  course  forms  the  boundary 
between  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  It  ia  joined  by  the  Trout 
and  Crook  becks,  ond  upon  ita  j  unction  with  the  Crook  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  county  of  Durbain,  separating  it  for  a  very  few  miles 
from  Westmoreland,  and  throughout  the  reminder  of  its  couree  from 
Yorkshire.  The  general  direction  of  the  Tees  till  it  reaches  Sockbiim, 
nearly  55  miles  from  its  source,  is  east-south-east;  thence  it  flows 
nearly  80  miles  north-east  into  Uie  German  Ocean,  ila  total  course 
being  between  80  and  90  miles.  The  valleys  wotered  by  the  sffiuenta 
of  the  Tees  above  Bamord  Castle  open  laterally  into  the  valley  nf  the 
Tees,  and  many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  picturesque  scetieiy.  A. 
ridge  of  trap  rocka  across  which  the  river  flows  at  C^dron  Snout,  at 
the  j  unction  of  the  Uaise  or  Hsrys  beck,  forms  a  series  of  falls  in  K 
distance  of  696  yards  which  oSer  a  fine  contrast  to  the  still  water  of 
The  Wheel,  a  pool  or  lake  into  which  the  river  expands  just  above. 
Some  milee  below  these  falls  and  three  milee  above  the  village  of 
Middleton  in  Teasdale,  basaltic  rocka  form  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Below  Bamord  Castle  the  Teea  receives  on  ita  right  bonk  the  Greta 
from  Yorkshire,  and  on  ita  left  bonk  the  Ocond  River,  or  Staindrop 
beck.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Darlington  the  chonnel  winds  very 
much.  At  Crolt,  neor  Darlington,  it  receivea  on  the  left  the  river 
Skeme,  which,  rising  between  Durham  and  Hartlepool,  haa  a  very 
vrinding  course  to  the  aouth-south-west,  of  more  than  2S  miles, 
receiving  several  streams  by  the  way.  ondpaasing  the  town  of  Dar 
lingtAu  juat  before  ita  junction  with  the  Teea.  Betow  the  town  of 
Stockton  the  Teea  is  joined  by  the  Hortbum  and  Billinghom  becks, 
ond  at  Greathom  Fleet,  near  its  mouth,  by  the  Elmeldon  beck  united 
with  another  from  Greathom.  The  wide  mstuary  of  the  Teea  is  navi- 
gable for  coUiere  and  other  lai^e  vessels  up  to  Stockton,  and  for  small 
cnft  several  miles  higher  up,  above  Yann  in  Yorkshire  :  the  navigation 
haa  been  shoriiened  by  a  cut,  by  which  a  considerable  bend  in  the 

There  ore  several  small  strBoms  which  flow  into  the  sea  between 
the  Wear  and  the  Tees.  Tbey  are  called  Deans,  as  Ryhope  Dean, 
Seaham  Dean,  Dolton  Dean,  Hawthorn  Dean,  Castle  Bden  Dean,  and 
Hasledon  Dean. 

The  river  navigatioa  of  Durham,  comprehending  only  the  lower 
waten  of  the  Wear  and  of  the  border  rivers  Tyne  and  Tees,  is  confined 
to  the  eastern  side  of  the  county.  There  are  no  canals  or  artificial 
eut«,  except  the  one  already  noticed,  which  waa  made  to  shorten  the 
vrinding  courae  of  the  'Pees. 

The  old  moil-read  to  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  the 
north  of  Scotland  oroasea  this  oounty  from  south  to  north.  It  entors 
it  at  Croft  bridge  over  the  Tees,  ond  puses  through  Darlington, 
Durham,  Chester-le-3treet,  and  Gateaheod,  where  it  quits  the  county, 
crossing  the  Tyne  to  North umberlond.  Two  other  roadsfrom  London 
to  Durham  city  branch  off  from  the  Glasgow  and  Carlisle  'mail-rood  at 
Scotch  Comer,  in  Yorkshire,  and  enter  the  county  by  Pierce  bridge 
over  the  Teea.  Here  they  divide,  the  right-hand  rood  passing  through 
the  villogea  of  Heighington  and  Eldon,  and  the  lefthand  ro^  through 
Bishop  Auckland.  They  reunito  a  few  miles  beyond  Bishop  Auckland 
and  fall  in  with  the  Edinburgh  mail-read  near  Sunderland  bridge 
over  the  Wear,  about  4  miloa  before  reaching  Durhom.  The  road 
from  London  to  Sunderlond  branches  ofi'  from  the  Edinburgh  mail- 
road  at  Thirek  in  Yorkshire,  ond  proceeds  by  Yarm,  upon  leaving 
which  town  it  crosses  the  Tees  into  the  county  of  Durham,  and 
proceeds  forward  to  Stocld^on,  and  thence  to  Sunderland.  There  r 
tannl.  other  important  roads  in  the  ocun^. 
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Durham  has  Dumerous  railwaya  coDstmcted  by  Uia  ooal-ownen  for 
ihecouveyance  of  coals  from  the  pits  to  the  riyen  Tyne  and  Wear, 
DV'here  they  are  shipped.  The  prinoipal  passenger  lineB  are  the  York 
Newcastle  and  Berwick  railway,  and  its  brancheSb  The  main  line 
enters  the  county  at  Croft  bridge,  and  passes  through  it  in  a  generally 
northern  direction  for  about  45  miles,  forming  part  of  tibe  great 
railway  communication  between  Sootlsind  and  the  MetropolisL  Its 
principal  branches  in  the  county  are  tbe  Hartlepool  brsnch,  which 
tmites  Hartlepool  with  the  main  line,  the  Brandling  junction,  which 
connects  South  Shields  and  Sunderland  with  the  main  line,  and  the 
Durham  and  Sunderland  branch.  The  Stockton  and  Darlington, 
Wear  Valley  and  Kedcar  line  runs  along  the  south  and  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  county,  from  Cold  Rowley  to  HartlepooL  The  Stockton 
Hartlepool  and  Clarence  railway  passes  from  east  to  west  through 
the  centre  of  the  county,  and  like  the  other  trunk  lines  has  several 
branches  of  greater  or  less  length. 

Otology,  Mineralogy f  dec — The  lower  part  of  the  Talley  of  the  Tees, 
ftx>m  the  junction  of  the  Skeme,  and  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tees  to  Hartlepool  are  occupied  by  the  red  marl  or  new  red-sand- 
stone, the  uppermost  of  the  formations  which  are  fotmd  in  the  county. 
Among  the  strata  of  the  formation  a  fine-grained  sandstone  of  a  brick- 
red  colour  predominates.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  find 
coal  by  boring  through  the  red  marl,  but  without  success^  though  the 
pits  were  sunk  to  the  depth  of  more  than  700  feet.  The  newer 
magneaian  or  conglomerate  limestone  crops  out  from  beneath  the 
north-western  limit  of  the  red  marl :  it  extends  along  the  coast  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Tees,  to  the 
junction  of  Staindrop  beck  with  the  Tees,  between  Darlington  and 
Barnard  Castle :  its  inland  boundary  is  a  Une  drawn  southward  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  gradually  divergiog  from  the  coast-line  to  the 
village  of  Coxhoe,  Iwtween  Durham  and  Stockton ;  and  thence  south- 
west to  the  TeeSb  Along  the  coast  the  upper  stratum  of  the  limestone 
is  a  species  of  breccia,  with  which  wide  chasms  or  interruptions  in  the 
cliff  are  filled ;  the  next  strata  are  thin  and  slaty,  of  a  white  colour 
inclining  to  buff;  but  lower  down  the  stratification  becomes  indistinct^ 
the  rock  is  of  a  crvstalline  and  cellular  texture,  and  of  a  light-brown 
colour.  The  thickness  of  the  limestone  formation  varies.  At  Pallion, 
near  Sunderland,  it  is  only  about  70  feet  thick ;  near  Hartlepool  it 
has  been  bored  to  the  depth  of  more  than  800  feet  without  penetrating 
through  it  Along  the  coast  the  strata  dip  to  the  south-east.  Gklena 
is  the  only  ore  that  Mr.  Winch  observed  m  this  limestone,  and  few 
oi^anic  remains  are  found  in  it.  In  this  formation  along  the  coast 
are  caverns  and  perforated  rocks,  which  appear  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  sea. 

Of  the  dykes  of  basalt  or  greenstone  which  intersect  the  coal- 
measures  of  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  coal-fields,  one  crosses 
the  Tyne  into  Durham  county,  near  the  Walker  colliery,  and  another 
crosses  the  bed  of  the  Wear  at  Butterby,  near  Durham.  In  the  south 
part  of  the  county  is  a  remarkable  baMltlo  dyke,  extending  several 
miles  from  Cockfield  to  Bolam,  where  the  coal-measures  dip  beneath 
the  newer  magneaian  limestone :  a  dyke  of  similar  kind  and  in  just 
the  same  line  intersects  the  new  red-sandstone  or  red  marl,  and  crosses 
the  bed  of  the  Tees  near  Yarm  into  Yorkshire.  In  Mr.  Greenough's 
'  Qeological  Map  of  England  and  Wales'  the  Cockfield  dyke  and  that 
which  crosses  the  Tees  are  represented  as  parts  of  one  vast  dyke, 
extending  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tees  near  Eglestone,  through 
the  millstone  grit  and  limestone  shale  (or,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  Mr. 
Winch's  map,  the  mountain  limestone),  the  coal-measures,  the  newer 
conglomerate  or  magnesian  limestone,  the  red-sandstone,  the  lias,  and 
the  inferior  oolite,  in  all  65  miles  in  an  east-south-east  direction,  to 
the  Yorkshire  coast,  between  Scarboroug|i  and  Whitby.  The  coal  in 
contact  with  the  dyke  is  charred  and  reduced  to  cinder;  and  the 
sulphur  is  sublimed  from  the  pyrites  near.  Besides  the  fissures  filled 
wilh  basalt,  others  of  a  different  nature  intersect  the  coal  field :  these, 
if  large,  are  also  called  dykes;  but>  if  small,  'troubles,'  'dips,'  or 
'hitches/  and  by  geologists  'faults:*  by  these  'faults'  the  strata  are 
thrown,  that  is,  raised  on  one  side  or  depressed  on  the  other,  many 
feet  Other  irregularities  are  observed  in  the  coal-measures.  Mineral 
springs  and  chalybeate  springs  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
coal-field. 

The  coal-field  of  Durham  is  bounded  tm  the  west  by  the  district 


Wear  above  Wolsingham,  and  thence  north-west  to  the  Derwent 
at  Blanchland.  The  millstone  grit  extends  northwaid  into  North- 
umberland, skirting  the  west  side  of  the  coal-field ;  and  southward 
into  Yorkshire  where  it  '»xt**nds  between  the  districts  occupied  by  the 
newer  mainiesian  or  contrlomerate  limestone  and  the  carboniferous 
or  mountain  limestone.  The  beds  of  this  formation  may  be  estimated 
at  900  feet  thick;  and  this  is  probably  short  of  the  truth.  "  The 
prevailing  rock  of  this  series  is  shale,  known  by  the  provincial  name 
of  *  plate,'  with  which  various  beds  of  sandstone,  differing  in  hardness 
and  texture,  and,  according  to  these  differences,  distinguished  as  free- 
stones hazel,  whetstone,  grindstone^  and  millstone,  occur  :  of  the  mill- 
stone only  one  bed  is  worked,  the  thickness  of  which  is  about  80  feet 
This  is  one  of  the  uppermost  strata  on  the  Derwent,  where  it  crops 
out,  and  does  not  occur  farther  west"     (Phillips  and  Conybeare, 


'  Outlines  of  the  QeoL  of  England  and  Wales.')  The  miUstoiiA  bed  is 
quarried  on  Muggleswick  Fell,  and  between  Wolsingham  and  Stanhope 
in  Weaidale.  Towards  the  lower  part  of  this  formation  two  ttuB 
beds  of  limestone  oooiuv  altematiiig  with  soma  oooaaional  aeanui 
of  coaL 

The  remainder  of  the  comity,  west  of  the  distriot  oooupied  bj  tlia 
millstone  grit,  is  oooupied  by  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  llmestoiML 
The  limestone  beds  in  this  formation  repeatedly  alternate  with,  bads 
of  siliceous  grit  and  slate-clay.    Mr.  Winch,  from  whose  aooonnt  ^r« 
have  largely  borrowed,  classes  both  the  millstone  grit  and  the  moun- 
tain limestone  formations  under  the  common  designation  of  the  lead- 
mine  measures.    He  estimates  their  joint  thickness  at  from  about 
2700  feet  to  2750  feet,  and  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the  iimeatozie 
beds  at  570  feet :  deducting  the  thickness  of  the  millstone  grit  as  given, 
above,  that  of  the  mountain  limestone  will  be  about  IftOO  feet  or 
1850  feet^  of  which  the  limestone  beds  amount  to  570  feet :  this 
includes  about  250  feet  of  sandstone  and  slate-clay,  lying  immediately 
above  the  old  red-sandstone,  which  is  the  formation  subjacent  to  the 
mountain  limestone.    The  limestone  beds  are  the  most  characfceristie 
of  this  formation,  and  the  most  important  to  the  miner.    The  bed 
called  '  the  great  limestone'  is  from  60  to  nearly  70  feet  thick,  and 
consists  of  tioree  strata,  divided  by  indurated  clay.    It  is  the  upper- 
most bed  in  this  formation,  and  crops  out  at  Frosterly,  in  Weaniale^ 
between  Wolsingham  and  Stanhope,  where  it  is  quarried  in  lai;ge 
quantities  for  agricultural  uses  and  building  cement^  or  for  ornamental 
purposes :  it  is  a  brownish-black  or  dark  bluish-gray  marble,  in  which 
bivalve  shells  are  imbedded.    '  The  soar  limestone,'  a  lower  bed 
80  feet  thick,  is  divided  into  three  strata  like  the  great  limestone, 
which  it  also  resembles  both  in  colour  and  organic  remains.     '  The 
Tyne-bottom  limestone,'  above  20  feet  thick,  is  aLso  divided  into  three 
strata.    '  Robinson's  great  limestone '  is  above  80  feet  thick.    All  the 
limestones  of  this  formation  appear  to  contain  the  encrinua,  and  moat 
of  them  also  bivalve  shells :  one  of  them  (the  cockleshell  limestone) 
contains  oystersheUs  of  4  or  5  inches  diameter.    They  seem  to  agree 
in  every  essential  character,  as  well  as  in  their  extraneous  and  native 
fossils.    The  beds  of  sandstone  which  occur  in  this  formation  are 
thicker  than  those  in  the  millstone  grit :  they  are  thickest  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  seriea    The  beds  of  shale,  or  as  it  is  callod  '  plate,' 
are  veiy  numerous :  they  are  seldom  so  much  as  40  feet  in  thickness^ 
but  one  bed  is  60  feet.    Clay  ironstone  is  found  in  Teasdale. 

The  carboniferous  limestone  is  the  great  depository  of  the  metallic 
veins  of  the  district  which  oomprehends  the  great  Northumberland 
and  Durham  coal-field.  Lead-mines  abound  in  Weardale  and  in 
Teasdale  Forest,  and  there  are  a  few  in  the  valley  of  the  Derwent 
Some  of  the  fissures,  especially  those  which  range  from  north  to 
south,  are  of  great  magnitude,  but  contain  very  little  ore ;  those  which 
run  from  south-east  to  north-west  are  most  productive.  The  same 
vein  is  productive  in  different  degrees,  accordiog  to  the  bed  which  it 
traverses :  the  limestones  are  the  chief  depositories  of  ore,  particulariy 
'the  great  limestone/  which  is  considered  to  contain  as  much  as  all 
the  other  beds  put  together.  Qalena  is  the  only  lead-ore  procured  in 
abundance  from  this  formation ;  but  white  and  steel-grained  ore  are 
occasionally  found :  silver  is  contained  in  the  ore  in  different  propor- 
tions, varying  from  2  to  42  ounces  in  the  fother  of  21  cwts. :  12  ounces 
may  be  considered  as  the  general  average ;  and  if  8  ounces  can  be 
obtained  the  lead  is  worth  refining.  Newcastle  and  Stockton  are  the 
ports  at  which  lead  is  shipped.  ('  Qeological  Transactions,'  voL  iv. ; 
Phillips  and  ConybearcL  'Outlines  of  the  QeoL  of  England  and 
Wales.') 

Climate,  Soil,  Agriculture. — ^The  climate  of  the  county  of  Durham 
is  mild  for  its  northern  situation.  The  sea,  which  boimds  it  on  the 
east,  moderates  the  cold  in  winter;  and  the  surface,  being  hilly  with« 
out  any  considerable  mountains,  presents  msny  sheltered  valleys,  the 
climate  of  which  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  more  southern  parts 
of  the  island.  The  soil  varies  in  difierent  parts ;  its  general  nature 
is  that  of  a  rather  strong  loanL  In  the  centre  of  the  county  there  is 
a  moist  clay  loam  of  moderate  quality,  on  an  ochre  subeoil,  which 
gradually  becomes  peaty,  and  joins  the  western  portion  of  the  county 
towards  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  the  whole  of  which  last- 
mentioned  part  of  the  countv  is  a  poor  peat  or  moor,  chiefly  covered 
with  heath.  From  Barnard  Castle  to  Darlington  there  is  a  strip 
bounded  by  the  Tees  on  the  south,  which  consists  of  a  dry  loam 
intermixed  with  day.  In  this  there  are  some  good  pastures  and 
productive  farms.  In  the  vslleys  of  the  Tees,  Skeme,  Tyne,  and  their 
tributary  streams,  the  soil  consists  of  a  good  friable  loam,  which  is 
cultivated  at  a  small  expense,  and  under  good  management  is  suf- 
ficiently profitable  to  the  occupier.  The  extent  of  moor  and  heath 
land  is  rapidly  diminishing  as  cultivation  advances.  The  wastes 
are  made  profitable  by  rearing  a  hardy  breed  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

The  general  state  of  cultivation  throughout  the  oountjr  is  above 
mediocrity;  and  improvements  have  been  readily  adopted.  The  iSums 
aro  not  in  general  very  large :  the  average  siae  is  from  150  to  200. 
acres  of  inclosed  land.  Cattle  and  horses  are  bred  to  great  advantage, 
and  oxen  and  sheep  are  fattenedby  graaing  on  some  of  tiie  rich  upland 
meadows.  The  soil  and  climate  of  this  county  aro  not  Ikvourable  to 
fruit-trees,  and  except  in  the  gardens  of  gentlemen  of  fortune  thej 
aro  not  much  attended  to.  Thero  aro  some  good  oak  woods^  and  many 
new  plantations,  whero  the  tenuro  is  freehold. 
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The  cattle  bred  in  the  county  of  Durham  are  in  great  repute  all 
over  England  and  Scotland.  The  Teeswater  or  Holdernees  breed  is 
the  finest  of  the  short-horns.  The  cows  are  remarkable  for  the 
quantity  of  milk  which  they  gire,  as  well  as  for  their  aptitude  to  fatten. 
The  oxen  are  considered  as  the  most  profitable  breed  for  stall-feeding, 
as  they  become  fit  for  the  butcher  at  an  earlier  age  than  most  other 
breeds.  The  Durham  cow  came  originally  from  Holland,  but  it  has 
been  much  improved  by  careful  breeding.  The  milk,  although  abund- 
ant, is  not  so  rich  in  cream  as  that  of  some  of  the  snudler  breeds. 

The  horses  bred  in  this  county  are  of  a  superior  description,  both 
for  draught  and  for  the  saddle.  The  Cleveland  bays  are  prefon^  for 
their  vigour  and  activity.  Hunters  of  superior  power  are  produced 
by  crossing  strong  active  mares  with  blood  horses  which  have  great 
bone  as  well  as  spirit ;  or  better,  by  having  a  breed  produced  by 
selected  half-bred  stallions  and  mares.  The  young  stock  are  kept  in 
rich  and  extensive  pasture,  where  they  have  plenty  of  food  and  good 
water.  The  dry  pastures  on  the  limestone  rock  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  rear  horses,  the  sound  soil  being  advantageous  to  the  proper  hard- 
ness of  the  hoot  The  Leicester  breed  of  sheep  is  genendly  preferred 
in  this  county.  On  the  heaths  and  moors  a  small  and  hardy  species 
of  sheep  is  found  in  considerable  numbers. 

Diviiioiu,  Towns,  Ac — The  county  of  Durham  is  a  oounty  palatine 
— ^that  is,  a  county  within  which  some  lord  had  a  jurisdiction  "  as 
fully  as  the  king  had  in  his  palace;"  but  the  palatine  jurisdiction 
having  been  transferred  by  Act  of  Parliament  from  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  by  whom  it  was  long  held,  to  the  crown,  the  distinction  has 
been  for  most  practical  purposes  abolished.  The  county  of  Durham 
is  divided  into  four  vrards,  as  follows  :— 

I.  Chester  ward,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  oounty.  IL  Darlington 
ward,  which  extends  from  the  boundary  of  Chester  ward  to  the 
boundary  of  the  county  on  the  west  and  south.  III.  Easiogton  ward, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Chester  ward,  on  the  west  by 
Darlington  ward,  on  the  east  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  south  by  a  line 
drawn  from  Croxdale  beck  eastward  to  the  sea.  lY.  Stockton  ward, 
which  occupies  the  remaining  portion  of  the  county.  Chester  and 
Darliugton  wards  are  further  subdivided  into  three  divisions  each — 
Easington  and  Stockton  are  subdivided  into  two  divisions  each. 

The  oounty  includes  one  city,  Dubhaic  on  the  Wear ;  seven  borough 
towns,  namely,  Bishop  Auckland,  on  the  Wear,  in  Darlington  ward ; 
Barnard  Castlb,  on  the  Tees,  in  Darlington  ward ;  Darlinoton  on 
the  Skeme,  in  Darlington  ward ;  Oatjssbbad  on  the  Tyne,  in  Chester 
ward ;  Hartlepool  on  the  Sea,  in  Stockton  ward ;  Stockton  on  the 
Tees,  in  Stockton  ward ;  and  Sunderland  at  the  mouth  of  Uie  Wear, 
in  Easington  ward.  To  these  we  may  add  the  new  parliamentary 
borough  of  South  Shiklds  on  the  Tyne,  in  Chester  ward.  These 
with  the  market-town  of  Sedoifieij}  are  described  under  their 
respective  titles.  Of  the  market-towns  of  Staindrop,  Stanhope,  and 
Wolsingham,  an  account  is  here  subjoined. 

Siaiid^opy  population  of  the  township  1429,  situated  in  a  beau- 
tiful vale  about  19  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Durham,  is  an  ancient  town, 
and  was  originally  a  royal  demesne.  The  houses,  many  of  which  are 
well-built,  form  one  wide  street  ranging  east  and  west  Staindrop 
beck  runs  at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  The  church,  which  was 
formerly  collegiate,  is  in  the  early  English  style,  and  consists  of  a 
nave,  side  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  an  embattled  tower.  In  the 
church  are  several  interesting  monuments.  The  market  is  held  on 
Saturday  for  provisions.  There  are  congregations  of  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Quakers,  an  Endowed  Charity  school, 
and  an  Infant  school.  Close  to  Staindrop  is  Haby  Castle,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Cleveland.  The  castle  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  park, 
which  is  very  extensive.  The  principal  part  of  the  building  was 
erected  by  John  Nevill,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  in  the  14th  century ; 
a  portion  is  still  more  ancient  The  general  effect  of  the  building, 
from  its  extent  and  grandeur,  is  very  imposing.  Its  situation  is  fine : 
it  occupies  a  rising  ground,  with  a  rocky  foundation,  and  is  indoaed 
with  an  embrasured  wall  and  parapet 

Stavhopt  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wear,  21  miles  W.  by 
S.  from  Durham.  The  parish,  which  comprehends  55,030  acres,  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  England  :  the  population  of  Stanhope  quarter  or 
township  in  1851  was  2545,  chiefly  engAged  in  the  lead  mines.  The 
church  is  a  plain  old  building.  There  are  in  the  town  a  chapel  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists;  the  Hartwell  Endowed  school,  founded  in 
1724 ;  a  National  school,  and  a  savings  bank.  About  a  mile  from 
Stanhope  are  the  extensive  works  of  the  Weardale  Iron  Company. 
There  are  also  important  lead  mines  and  lime  works.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  town  is  an  eminence  called  the  Castle  Hill,  rising  to  the 
height  of  108  feet  perpendicular  from  the  bank  of  the  Wear.  On  the 
summit  are  remains  of  some  ancient  fortifications.  The  market  is  on 
Friday :  there  are  three  annual  fairs. 

WiUingham  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the 
oonfluence  of  the  Wear  and  the  Weecrow  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Wear,  about  15  miles  W.S.W.  from  Durham.  The  parish  had  in 
1851  'a  population  of  4585.  The  church  contains  a  finely  executed 
font  of  Weardale  marble.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists 
and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National  schools. 
The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1614,  had  55  scholars  in  1851, 
of  whom  81  were  on  the  foundation.  The  income  is  about  832.  per 
annum.    Woollen  doth,  spades^  and  edge  took  are  manufMtured  hmi 


Several  iron  blast  furnaces  have  been  recently  opened^  and  coal  mines 
are  worked  on  an  extensive  scale.  *  The  population  has  consequently 
been  more  than  doubled  in  number  since  1841.  The  market  is  on 
Tuesday.  The  views  from  the  hill  above  Wolsingham  are  extensive 
and  diversified.    Two  chalybeate  springy  rise  near  the  town. 

Monk  Wearmouth  and  Bishop  Wearmoath  are  included  in  the 
parliamentary  borough  of  Sundxrland. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages,  with  their 
population  in  1851,  and  a  few  other  particulars  : — 

Weti  Auckland,  18  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Durham :  population  of 
the  township,  2303.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  m  manufao- 
tures  and  mining  works.  Here  are  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel,  an 
Endowed  school,  and  a  mechanics  institutei  Oreat  Ayeliffe,  an  ancient 
village  on  the  Qreat  North  road,  14  miles  S.  from  Durham  :  popula- 
tion of  the  township,  812.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  is  a  chapel 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  There  are  severs!  oom-mills,  a  flax-mill,  a 
tannery,  and  a  rope-work.  The  York  and  Neweastle  railway  has  a 
station  at  Ayeliffe.  Birtley,  10  miles  N.  from.  Durham  :  population  of 
the  township  1833 ;  chiefly  occupied  by  persons  employed  in  coal- 
mines and  at  the  Birtley  iron-works.  Salt  is  made  here  from  a  salt 
spring.  There  are  in  Birtley  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Roman  Catholics,  and  a  school  Blaydon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tyne,  18  miles  N.N.W.  ttom,  Durham,  has  grown  into  importance, 
chiefly  from  the  formation  of  the  Newcasue  and  Carlisle  railway, 
which  has  a  station  here.  The  population  is  not  given  separately 
in  the  returns.  Coal  is  extensively  sent  down  to  Shields  by  the 
river  Tyne.  A  suspension-bridge  crosses  the  Tyne  at  Blaydon. 
There  are  here  a  district  church ;  chapels  for  Wesleyan,  Primitive^ 
and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  and  National  schools.  Fire-bricks, 
glass,  white-lead,  coke,  and  lamp-black  are  manufactured;  there 
are  an  extensive  iron-feundry  and  a  steam-engine  factory.  Branch' 
peth,  about  5  miles  S.W.  from  Durham  :  population  of  the  township, 
470.  This  village  is  interestinff  on  account  of  its  castle,  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Neville,  whiohhas  recently  undergone  a  thorough 
restoration.  The  church,  a  cruciform  structure  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  erected  by  the  Neville,  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  castle.  The 
grounds  of  Brancepeth  Castle  are  well  wooded,  and  are  stocked  with 
deer.  In  the  village  is  a  National  schooL  CcuUe  Eden,  population  of 
the  narish  491,  about  10  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Durham,  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  persons  employed  in  the  neighbouring  coal-mines.  The 
colliery  company  have  established  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  An 
extensive  eugine-foundiy  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  Several  local 
mineral  railways  conveige  at  Castle  Eden  and  join  the  line  to  Hartle- 

Eool,  which  is  the  shipping  port  for  this  district  E<igleacliffe,  popu- 
ition  of  the  township  493,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tees,  about  10 
miles  R  by  S.  from  Darlington.  The  village  occupies  an  elevated  site 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tees,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  cast- 
iron  bridge  of  one  arch  180  feet  in  span.  Besides  the  parish  church, 
which  is  ancient,  there  is  a  National  schooL  Ford  and  Hylton, 
contiguous  townidiips  on  the  river  Wear,  about  4  miles  W.  from 
Sunderland,  have  gradually  increased  so  as  coigointly  to  form  an 
important  village :  population  of  Ford  township,  1922  in  1851 ;  of 
Hylton  township,  546.  The  principal  occupation  is  ship-building; 
there  are  also  earthenware,  copperas,  and  paper  manufactories,  and  an 
iron-foundry.  At  Ford  is  a  chapel  built  and  endowed  in  1817  by 
Captain  Malin,  R.N.  QreaJtham,  on  the  road  from  Stockton  to  Hartle- 
pool, 6  miles  S.  fix>m  Hartlepool :  population  of  the  township,  651. 
The  principal  object  of  interest  is  Qreatham  Hoepital,  founded  in 
1272  by  Robert  de  Stichill,  bishop  of  Durham ;  the  present  commo- 
dious building  was  erected  by  the  late  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  who  also 
laid  out  the  grounds  and  plantations.  The  institution  supports  18 
brethren  and  a  master.  The  parish  church  is  modem.  Parkhurst's 
Hospital  is  an  institution  for  six  poor  widows  or  spinsters.  There  is 
an  Infant  schooL  HeighingUm,  64  miles  N.N.W.  from  Darlington,  on 
the  road  to  Bishop  Audcland :  population  of  the  township,  685.  The 
parish  church,  an  ancient  gothic  structure,  has  a  fine  Norman  tower. 
There  is  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapeL  The  Grammar  school,  founded 
in  1601,  has  an  endowment  of  about  70iL  a  year,  and  had  72  scholan 
in  1851.  The  village  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  trade  arising  from 
the  residence  of  several  wealthy  families  in  the  vicinity.  HtUon4e' 
Hole  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  vale  about  6  miles  N.E.  from  Durham : 
population  of  the  township,  5664.  The  coal  raised  from  the  Hetton 
collieries  is  carried  by  railway  to  the  river  Wear,  and  thence  by  water 
to  Sunderland  for  shipment  There  is  also  railway  communication 
with  Sunderland.  The  Methodists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  is 
a  National  schooL  JBeworth  is  a  chapelry  in  the  parochial  ohapelry  of 
Jarrow :  population,  8869.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Nether  or 
Low  Heworth.  The  chapel  at  Low  Heworth  is  a  modem  building. 
Some  very  ancient  coins  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumbria  were 
some  years  since  dug  up  in  the  chapel-yard.  One  oomer  of  this 
chapel-yard  contains  a  monument,  a  neat  plain  obelisk  nine  feet  high, 
fixed  on  a  stone  base,  to  the  memory  of  91  persons  killed  in  the 
explosion  of  Felling  colliery  in  1812.  There  is  a  parish  school-house, 
built  by  subscription  in  1815.  At  Heworth  Shore,  on  the  Tyne,  are 
manufactories  of  Prusman  blue  and  other  colours^  one  for  coal  tar, 
and  works  for  preparing  alkali  for  soap-boilers;  also  ship-building 
yards^  a  pottery,  a  glass-house^  and  wharfii  for  the  shipment  of  grind- 
stones.   Freestone  of  a  porous  oharaoter,  oalled  from  its  exoellenoe  in 
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enduring  a  sUong  beat  'firestone/  is  qimrried  at  High  HeworUi. 
ffurworth,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tees,  S  miles  S.S.E.  from 
Darlington,  population  of  the  township  1154,  is  situated  on  elevated 
groiv^a,  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect  along  the  valley  of  the 
Tees.  Besides  the  parish  church  tnere  are  places  of  worship  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Melodists  and  Independents  :  there  are  also 
National  schools  and  a  school  supported  by  the  Primitive  Hethodista 
Jarrow,  or  Tarrow,  is  between  Newcastle  and  South  Shields;  the 
church  is  8  miles  from  Newcastle,  and  2i  miles  from  Shields ;  but 
when  the  tide  is  out  a  mile  may  be  saved  between  Jarrow  and  Shields 
by  crossing  ^e  '  Slake,'  a  recess  in  the  right  bank  of  the  Tyne,  which 
is  dry  at  low  water :  the  population  of  tiie  joint  township  of  Hed- 
worth,  Monkton,  and  Jarrow  is  38S5.  Jarrow  was  the  seat  of  a 
monastery  established  in  681  by  Benedict,  a  noble  Saxon,  who  had 
previously  founded  the  monastery  of  Monk  Wearmouth.  Jarrow 
derives  its  chief  interest  from  its  connection  with  the  venerable  Bede, 
whose  birth  is  fixKl  by  an  ancient  and*  probable  tradition  at  the 
hamlet  of  Monkton,  which  nearly  adjoins  Jarrow.  In  870  the 
monastery  was  burned  by  the  Danes,  and  after  rising  from  its  ruins 
was  again  destroyed  by  William  the  Conqueror,  1070.  Some  scattered 
vestiges  of  the  monastery  still  remain.  The  church  adjoins  the  centre 
of  the  monastic  buildings  immediately  on  the  north.  The  church 
was  in  great  part  rebuilt  in  1783.  The  tower,  which  rises  from  the 
centre  of  the  church,  retains  some  curious  Norman  features.  Roman 
inscriptions  and  pavements  have  been  dug  up  near  Jarrow.  There 
are  large  coal- works  in  the  vicinity.  Ship-building,  the  manufacture  of 
canvass,  and  paper-making  afford  employment  to  many  of  the  inha- 
bitant&  There  are  some  alkali  works.  St.  John's  Weardale,  although 
little  better  than  a  village  has  a  market.  It  is  about  27  miles  W.  by 
N.  from  Durham :  population  of  Forest  Quarter,  in  which  the  village 
is  situated,  4358.  Lead-mines  in  the  neighbourhood  give  extensive 
employment.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday ;  and  there  are  fairs 
in  April  and  September.  Great  LumXey,  population  of  the  township 
1780,  about  5  miles  N.N.E.  from  Durham,  is  occupied  chiefly  by  persons 
employed  in  the  collieries.  The  Wesleyan  and  New  Connexion 
Methodists  have  places  of  worship.  An  hospital  for  twelve  poor 
women  was  founded  in  1685  by  Sir  John  Duck.  Salmon-fishing  is 
carried  on  in  the  river  Wear.  Middletonrin-TeadMt  a  small  market- 
town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tees,  about  25  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from 
Durham :  population  of  the  township,  1849.  The  church  is  a  smaU 
ancient  edifice.  The  Baptists  and  the  Primitive  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  is  a  Free  school.  The 
market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  two  annual  fairs.  The 
proprietors  of  the  lead-mines  have  established  schools  and  a  library. 
The  village  is  situated  among  hills,  ai)d  extends  in  a  kind  of  oval 
form  round  a  spacious  green.  Middleton  St,  Oeorge,  a  smsll  village 
5  miles  S.E.  from  Darlington :  population  of  the  pansh,  332.  The 
village  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tees,  and  is  chiefly 
dependent  on  visiters  to  the  neighbouring  spa  of  Dinsdale,  for  whose 
accommodation  some  good  dwelling-houses  have  been  built  in  this 
village  and  Middleton-One-Row,  a  smaUer  villnHSo  a  little  to  the  west, 
consisting  of  a  row  of  respectable  houses.  Norton,  about  a  mile  N. 
from  Stockton :  population  of  the  parish,  1725.  This  villsge  contains 
many  good  residences.  The  parish  church,  anciently  collegiate,  is  of 
mixed  styles,  and  has  a  central  tower.  The  Grammar  school  has  an 
endowment  of  about  442.  a  year,  and  had  41  scholars  in  1853.  Here 
is  also  a  National  school.  Painshaw,  population  2120,  situated  about 
9  miletf  N.  by  £.  from  Durham.  In  this  neighbourhood  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry's  extensive  collieries  are  situated,  and  give  employ- 
ment to  a  large  proportion  of  the  labouring  population.  There  is  also 
an  iron-foundry.  Numerous  railways  intersect  each  other  here.  There 
are  here  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  an  Endowed  school 
for  the  children  of  the  colliers.  Pelton,  population  of  the  township 
1207,  about  8  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Durluim,  possesses  a  neat  gothic 
church,  erected  in  1842  by  the  neighbouring  proprietors  of  land  and  the 
coal-owners.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of 
worship,  and  there  are  schools  for  the  children  of  the  coal-miners. 
Ryton,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tyne,  about  8  miles  W.  from  Gates- 
head :  population  of  the  township,  739.  The  parish  church  is  an 
interesting  old  edifice ;  it  has  a  tower  surmounted  with  a  lofty  spire. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents  have  places  of  worship, 
and  there  is  a  school  with  a  small  endowment.  Salmon-fishing  is 
carried  on  in  the  Tyne  at  Ryton.  Seaton  Carew,  3  miles  S.  from 
Hartlepool :  population  of  the  township,  728.  The  village  consists 
chiefly  of  neat  and  commodious  cottages  for  bathing  visiters ;  the 
cottages  are  arranged  on  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  There  is  here 
a  National  school.  J^ildon,  11  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Durham  :  popu- 
lation of  the  township,  2144.  In  Old  Shildon  village  are  a  chapel  of 
ease,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  and  National  and  British  schools; 
there  is  also  a  British  school  in  New  Shildon.  In  the  vicinity  are 
several  iron-foundries,  engineering  factories,  and  collieries.  Shoiley 
Bridge,  14  miles  W.N.W.  from  Durham,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Derwent)  which  here  separates  the  coimties  of  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland :  population  returned  with  the  parish  of  Lanchester.  The 
Consett  Iron  Company's  works  about  2  miles  from  Shotley  Bridge, 
iron-works  at  Black  Hill,  one  mile  distant,  a  paper  manufactory  at 
Shotley  Qrove,  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  a  brewery,  and  a  tobacco-pipe 
uuntif actoiy  give  employment  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 


In  Shotley  Bridge  is  a  mechanics  institute;    petty  seaaioiis  and    & 
county  court  are  held  hera    At  Black  Hill  are  chapela  for  Primitr«-« 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  a  National  and  a  British  schooL     Swalweii^ 
a  village  about  16  miles  N.N.W.  firom  Durham:  population  of  ti»e 
township,  1429.    Sir  Ambrose  Crowley  established  iron-works  here  X2a 
1690.     There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  aad 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  a  National  school,  and  a  public  library.     Tomp 
Law,  population  of  the  village  about  2000,  pleasantly  situated  on  high. 
ground,  about  10  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Durham,  has  risen  within  th« 
last  ten  years  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  iron-works  in  tbe 
neighbourhood.    The  abundance  of  coid,  iron,  and  limestone  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  convenience  of  transit  by  railway,  are  elements  of 
prosperity  to  this  rapidly  rising  village.      There   are  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists.     Trimdon,  population  of  the 
parish  1598,  about  8  miles  S.E.  from  Durham,  has  much  increased  o£ 
late  years  from   the    opening  of   new   collieries.      The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  a  chapel  at  New  Trimdon.    The  parish  church  is 
situated  in  Old  Trimdon.     Wathington,  11   miles  N.  by  K.   firom 
Durham,  population  of  the  township  1224,  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the 
neighbouring  collieries.     Magnesia  and  coke  are  manufactured,  and 
there  are  saw-milla     The  parish  church,  a  handsome  edifice,    was 
rebuilt  in  1882;  there  is  a  National  schooL     Whiekham,  about  15 
mUes  N.N.W.  from  Durham,  population  of  the  township   910,  is 
agreeably  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Tyne  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Team.    The  parish  church,  which  is  ancient,  has  been 
recently  repaired;  it  has  a  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  and  a  square 
tower  with  flying  buttresses.    There  are  here  a  Wesleyan  chapel  and 
a  National  schooL    Coke  is  manufactured  in  the  vicinity.     Whitburn, 
about  2  miles  N.  from  Sunderland :  population  of  the  parish,  120S, 
Numerous  visiters  resort  to  this  place  in  simimer  for  sea-bathing. 
Limestone  is  quarried  in  the  parish,  and  some  coal  is  raised :  fishing 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.    Besides  the  parish  church 
there  are  a  Metnodist  chapel  and  a  parochial    schooL       WuUaionf 
population  of  the  township  5627,  is  a  manufacturing  village  between 
the  Tyne  and  the  Derwent,  about  18  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Durham. 
Sir  Ambrose  Crowley,  an  idderman  of  London,  established  here  abont 
1690  ihe  extensive  iron-works  which  still  bear  his  name.    Sir  Ambrose 
established  various  charities  for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen  and  their 
families.  These  charities  however  ceased  in  1816.  There  is  here  a  new 
church,  erected  in  1828,  and  chapels  for  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and 
New  Connexion  Methodists  and  Presbyterians.     Witton4e-We€er,  12 
miles  S.W.  from  Durham  :  population  of  the  parochial  chapelry,  918. 
The  village  is  situated  on  rising  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Wear.     Coal  is  extensively  raised,  and  an  iron-foundiy  employs  a 
considerable  number  of  workmen.    Witton  Castle  was  burnt  down 
several  years  back,  but  has  been  rebuilt ;  there  are  some  good  man- 
sions in  the  neighbourhood.     Wolviiton,  4  miles  N.  from  Stockton : 
population  of  the  township,  750.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
village  is  Wynyard  Hall,  tne  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 
There  are  here  almshouses  for  widovrs,  erected  in  1838  by  the 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry. 

Divisions  for  Civil  and  Eedesictstical  Purposes. — ^The  county  of 
Durham  is  in  the  diocese  of  Durham  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  province 
of  York.  It  constitutes  an  archdeaconry,  which  is  subdivided  into  the 
deaneries  of  Chester-le-Street,  Darlington,  Easington,  and  Stockton. 
The  richer  benefices  are  among  the  wealthiest  in  England.  Some  of 
the  parishes  and  parochial  chapelries  are  of  great  extent.  Acoording 
to  the  '  Census  of  Religious  Worship,'  taken  in  1851,  it  appears  that 
there  were  then  in  the  county  621  places  of  woi-ship,  of  which  351 
belonged  to  five  sections  of  Metho^dists,  169  to  the  Established  Church, 
25  to  Independents,  21  to  Baptists,  20  to  Roman  Catholics,  14  to 
Presbyterians,  9  to  Quakers,  and  12  to  minor  bodies.  The  totsl 
number  of  sittings  provided  was  171,903.  By  the  Poor-Law  Commis- 
sioners the  county  is  divided  into  14  Unions :  Auckland,  Chester' 
le-Street,  Darlington,  Durham,  Easington,  Qateshead,  Houghton-Ie- 
Spring,  Lanchester,  Sedgefield,  South  Shields,  Stockton,  Sunderland, 
Teesdflde,  and  Weardale.  These  Unions  include  311  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  716,019  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  or 
406,201 ;  but  the  boundaries  of  the  Unions  are  not  strictly  co-exten- 
sive with  those  of  the  county.  Durham  is  included  in  the  northern 
circuit.  The  assizes  and  the  quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Dmrham, 
where  stand  the  county  jail  and  the  house  of  correction. 

Before  the  Reform  Act  there  were  four  members  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment from  this  county,  two  for  the  county  itself  and  two  for  the  city 
of  DurhanL  By  the  Reform  and  Boundary  Acts  the  county  was 
formed  into  two  divisions,  each  returning  two  members.  By  the 
Reform  Act  two  members  were  given  to  Sunderland,  including  part 
of  the  parishes  of  Monk  Wearmouth  and  Bishop  Wearmouth ;  and 
one  member  each  to  Ghiteshead  (including  part  of  the  chapelry  of 
Heworth  in  the  parochial  chapelry  of  Jarrow)  and  South  Shields, 
including  the  townships  of  South  Shields  and  Westoe  in  the  parochial 
chapelry  of  Jarrow. 

History  and  Antiquities. — ^At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  the 
county  of  Durham  was  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Brigantes 
{Bpiyam-e?,  Ptolemseus),  a  powerful  tribe  who  occupied  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  from  the  Mersey  to  the  Tyne.  The  Brigantes 
were  subdued  by  Cerealis  and  A^^cola,  but  no  incidents  have 
been  recorded  of  their  subjugation  which  are  peouliarly  oonnected 
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with  this  county.  The  county  remained  in  the  possesBion  of 
the  Romans  untU  they  finally  withdrew  from  the  islandj  being 
defended  by  the  wall  of  Hadrian  or  Sererus,  which  extended  fit>m 
■ea  to  aea  aoroes  Northumberland  and  Cumberland.  The  notices  of 
the  district  by  the  ancient  geographers  are  scanty.  We  gather  from 
the  Itineraiy  of  Richard  of  Cirencester  that  the  Tees  was  known  to 
the  Romans  as  the  Tiea*  and  the  Tyne  as  the  Tina;  and  from  Ptole- 
mseus,  that  the  Wear  (Horsley  will  have  the  Tyne)  wss  known  as 
the  Vedra.  The  Romans  had  seyeral  stations  within  the  county. 
Yindomora  and  Vinovium,  mentioned  in  the  first  Iter  of  Antoninus 
are  fixed  by  antiquarians  at  Ebchester  on  the  Derwent,  and  Binchester 
near  Bishop  Auckland.  Ad  Tisam,  mentioned  by  Richard,  is  fixed 
at  Pierce  Bridge  on  the  Tees.  Qateshead  was  considered  by  Camden 
to  be  the  Qabrosentum  of  the  Kotitia,  which  others  place  at  Drum- 
burgh  near  Carlisle.  Of  some  other  stations  the  precise  site  has  not 
been  definitely  ascertained.  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  at 
Chester-le-Stx^ty  at  Conisclifif  or  Conscliffe,  near  Pierce  Bridge;  at 
Old  Durham,  near  Durham  city,  at  Lanchester,  at  Pierce  Bridge,  at 
South  Shields,  at  Stanhope,  at  Thornton,  near  Darlington,  at 
Monk  Wearmouth,  and  at  Whitbom  Lizard.  (Reynold's  'Iter 
Britannlarum.') 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Saxon  Octarchy,  Durham  was  probably 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Deira,  the  southernmost  of  the  two 
which  are  frequently  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of 
Korthumbria.  About  the  year  634,  after  Oswald  had  united  the  two 
kingdoms  under  one  sceptre,  Lindisfame,  or  Holy  Island,  was  selected 
as  ihe  residence  of  the  first  bishop.  The  seat  of  the  bishopric  was 
about  80  years  later  removed  to  York.  In  678,  when  Northumbria 
was  divided  into  two  dioceses^  Lindisfame  again  became  an  episcopal 
■eat.  Fear  of  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  cauMd  the  bishop  and  clergy 
to  leave  Lindisfkme  about  875,  and  to  take  up  their  residence  at 
Chester-le-Street  From  this  place  another  removal  took  place  in 
995,  first  to  Ripen  in  Yorkshire,  afterwards  to  Dunhelm  or  Dunholme, 
now  Durham,  where  the  see  has  since  been  fixed. 

For  about  20  years  subsequent  to  the  Conquest^  Durham  suffered 
all  the  calamities  of  oivU  war  in  consequence  of  the  oppressive  conduct 
of  William  and  his  Norman  followers,  the  resistance  of  tiie  eodesisstics 
and  the  people,  and  the  attacks  of  an  invading  Scots  army.  Rapine, 
famine,  and  pestilence  spread  miseiy  on  every  hand,  and  almost 
entirelv  depopulated  the  districts 

In  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century  Durham  was  frequently 
invaded  by  the  Scots.  The  last  occasion  of  this  kind  was  in  1346, 
when  under  the  conduct  of  king  David,  they  crossed  the  Tyne  and 
the  Derwent^  and  encamped  about  3  miles  from  the  citv  of  Durham. 
Edward  was  in  France ;  but  the  northern  nobles  and  prelates  collected 
a  powerful  army,  and  the  battle  of  Nevill's  Cross  terminated  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Scots  and  the  captivity  of  David. 

In  the  war  of  the  Roses,  the  Yorkists,  under  the  Marquis  of  Monta- 
oute,  marched  across  Durham  to  attack  the  Lancastrians  before  the 
battle  of  Hexham.  In  the  invasion  of  England  by  James  lY.  of 
Scotland,  who  favoured  the  cause  of  Perkin  Warbeck^  Norham  Castle, 
which  then  belonged  to  Durham,  wasbeseiged  by  the  king ;  but  when 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  it  was  relieved  by  the  approach  of  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  with  an  army.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the 
see  of  Durham  was  held  by  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  a  man  honourably 
distinguished  in  that  persecuting  age  by  his  mildness  and  forbearance. 
He  was  imprisoned  and  deprived  of  hu  bishopric  under  Edward  YL, 
was  restored  under  Mary,  but  finally  deprived  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth.  The  religious  establishments  were  not  riehly  endowed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  priory  at  Durham.  Kypen  and  Sherbum 
hospitals,  which  were  among  the  wealthiest,  had  each  less  than  2002L 
a  year  gross  revenue.  In  the  rebellion  of  the  earls  of  Northumber- 
land  and  Westmoreland  in  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  they 
found  little  difficulty  in  raising  a  tumultuous  force,  with  which  they 
entered  Durham,  tore  and  trampled  underfoot  the  English  Bibles  and 
prayer-books,  and  celebrated  mass  in  the  cathedral ;  they  were  how- 
ever shortly  afterwards  dispersed  by  the  royal  army  under  the  Earl  of 
Sussex.  In  the  latter  part  of  Elisabeth's  reign  the  northern  counties 
were  much  afflicted  by  a  pestilence. 

When  the  Scots  invaded  England,  in  1640,  thev  crossed  the  Tyne 
into  this  county,  Lord  Conway,  who  commanded  the  King's  troops, 
retreating  first  to  Durham,  and  afterwards  to  Northallerton  in  York- 
shire. When  the  civU  war  broke  out  in  1642,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle 
formed  the  four  northern  coimties  into  an  association  for  the  king  s 
service.  During  the  Commonwealth  the  see  was  dissolved ;  but  upon 
the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  it  was  re-established,  and  bestowed  on 
Bishop  Cosins,  who  distinguished  himself  by  the  munificent  use  he 
made  of  his  large  revenues.  The  local  history  of  the  county  since 
the  Restoration  is  not  marked  by  any  interesting  features. 

DtU'ham  is  one  of  the  principid  counties  in  which  coal  is  raised ;  it 
does  not  rank  very  high  as  an  agricultural  county. 

In  1851  thero  were  12  savings  banks  in  the  county :  at  Barnard 
Castle,  Bishop  Auckland,  Cbester-le-Street^  Darlington,  Durham, 
Hartlepool,  Lanchester,  Middleton-in-Teesdale,  Monkwearmouth, 
South  Shields,  Stanhope,  and  Stockton-upon-Tees.  The  total 
amount  owing  to  depositon  on  the  20th  of  November  1851,  was 
262,4492.  7«.  5ld. 

DURHAM,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Durhami  a  city  and  borough. 


and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  river  Wear,  in 
54"  47'  N.  lat,  1"  84'  W.  long.,  distant  258  mUes  N.  by  W.  from 
London  by  road,  and  the  same  distance  by  the  Qreat  Northern  and 
York  and  Newcastle  railways.  The  population  of  the  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  of  Durham  in  1851  was  18,188.  The  city  is 
governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor; 
and  returns  two  membera  to  the  Imperial  Parliamentu  For  sanitary 
purposes  the  borough  is  governed  by  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The 
livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Durham.  Durham 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  25  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
42,168  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  85,798. 

About  the  close  of  the  10  th  century,  when  the  monks  of  lindiB* 
fame,  or  Holy  Island,  removed  from  Ch6^]>le-Street  with  the  remains 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  the  legend  informs  us  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  body 
at  Dunholme  the  car  in  which  it  was  carried  became  immovable. 
The  monks  proceeded  to  build  (on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
church  of  St  Maiy-le-Bow,  erected  in  1685)  a  sort  of  tabernacle  of 
boughs,  wherein  they  deposited  the  relics;  but  soon  after  a  stone 
church  was  built  by  Bishop  Aldun,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert, 
whose  remains  were  removed  and  enshrined  in  itb  The  town  of 
Dunholme,  or  Durham,  was  besieged  unsuccessfully  by  Duncan  of 
Scotland  in  1040.  By  Leland  it  is  called  Duresme  (the  Norman 
name,  whence  Durham). 

William  the  Conqueror  and  lus  friends  and  followers  committed 
dreadful  ravages  in  Durham  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  ravenge  of  the 
murder  of  the  garrison  by  the  inhabitants,  whose  feelings  of  hatred 
had  been  roused  into  action  by  the  excesses  of  the  Norman  soldiers. 
In  1072  a  strong  castle  was  built  here,  and  Walcher,  a  Norman,  was 
appointed  to  the  bishopria  This  prelate  purchased  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland,  and  assumed  the  title  df  Count  Palatine.  In  1098 
tiie  old  church  built  by  Aldim  was  pulled  down,  and  the  present 
magnificent  edifice  begun  by  King  Malcolm,  Carilepho  the  bishop, 
and  Turgot  the  prior.  Durham  was  often  the  head-quarters  of 
ESdward  III.  and  of  other  monarchs  and  commanders  on  their  excur- 
sions  sgainst  Scotland.  After  the  battle  of  Newbum  the  dfj  of 
Durham  became  almost  depopulated. 

By  an  Act  passed  in  the  27th  of  Henry  YIIL  the  temporal  juris- 
diction of  the  bidiops  of  Durham  was  considerably  abridged.  In  more 
modem  times,  b^  tne  6th  and  7th  William  lY.,  cap.  19,  the  whole  of 
the  palatine  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  of  Durham  was  taken  away, 
and  vested  in  the  crown  as  a  separate  f rancluse  and  royalty.  The  city 
had  its  first  charter  from  Bisnop  Hugh  Pudsey,  confirmed  by  Pope 
Alexander ;  the  last  charter  was  granted  by  Biiuiop  £gerton  in  1780. 
The  assises  for  the  county  are  held  here  twice  a  year  by  the  judges 
going  the  northern  circuit.    A  county  court  is  held  in  Durham. 

The  city  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  river  Wear,  and  forms  a 
peninsula,  the  centre  of  which  rises  to  a  lof^  eminence,  partially 
mclosed  by  the  ancient  walls,  and  skirted  with  hanging  gardens 
descending  to  the  river,  on  each  side  of  which  are  delightful  publio 
walks  called  the  Banks.  The  cathedral  and  castle  crown  the  summit. 
The  prospect  obtained  from  the  summit  of  this  eminence,  compre- 
hending a  large  extent  of  fertile  and  wooded  country,  is  exceedingly 
interosting ;  as  are  fUso  the  views  of  Durham  dty,  csstle,  and  cathedral 
from  numerous  points  in  the  approaches  on  either  side.  The  cathe- 
dral occupies  the  north  side  and  Uxe  castle  the  south  side  of  Place  or 
Palace  Qreen,  a  spacious  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  square  is  the  old  exchequer,  comprising  the  offices  of 
the  Palatine  court  of  chanceiy,  offices  for  the  diocesan  records,  fta 
Other  buildings  connected  with  the  eodesisstical  establishment  adjoin 
those  just  named. 

Notwithstanding  the  marring  efiect  of  so-called  restorations  and 
alterations,  enough  of  the  outline  of  the  cathedral  remains  to  show  the 
majestic  character  of  the  original  Norman  structure.  The  building  is 
in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross ;  the  dimensions  are  as  follows : — Length, 
502  feet;  length  of  nave,  205  feet ;  height  of  nave,  69  feet ;  width  of 
nave  and  aisles,  81  feet ;  middle  transept,  171  feet  by  83  feet ;  choir, 
127  feet  by  82  feet;  eastern  transept  or  chapel  of  the  nine  sltsra,  129 
feet  by  84  feet  The  height  of  the  great  central  tower  is  210  feet 
The  principal  entrance  was  originally  at  the  western  end,  a  beautiful 
Norman  ai'ch  forming  the  doorway;  but  after  the  erection  of  the 
Qalilee  Chapel  by  Bishop  Pudsey  the  northern  doorway  became  the 
principal  entrance.  A  transept  at  the  east  end  called  the  Chapel  of 
the  Nioe  Altan  is  a  fine  specimen  of  early  English  architecture,  and 
has  additional  interest  as  containing  the  remains  of  St  Cuthbert 
The  remains  were  discovered  under  the  site  of  the  former  shrine  of 
the  saint  on  tiie  7th  of  May,  1847,  and  were  re-interred  the  same 
evening.    Many  interesting  old  monuments  are  in  the  cathedrsL 

The  castle  has  received  many  alterations  and  repaira  horn  the  hands 
of  successive  bishops  of  Durham,  who  used  it  as  a  place  of  oocasional 
residence.  The  original  building  is  Normsn.  The  great  outer  gate- 
way, which  had  been  for  some  time  used  as  the  county  jail,  stood  till 
1818,  when  it  was  removed.  The  archway  of  the  present  entrance- 
gate  is  Norman,  but  the  tower  of  the  gateway  is  a  recent  structure^ 
built  or  restored  by  Bishop  Eeuriington.  The  courtyard  of  the  castle 
is  an  irregular  square,  the  greater  portion  of  the  buildings  being  on 
the  north  and  west  sides.  Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall,  on  the  western  side, 
was  originally  182  feet  long  by  86  feet  in  width ;  but  was  oonsiderabW 
curtailed  in  ils  dimensions  by  suooeeding  bishops.     In  this  haU 
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Henry  III.,  the  PrinoeiB  Maiigaret  of  England,  Charles  I,  and  many 
distinguished  personages  have  at  various  periods  been  entertained  by 
the  bishops  of  Durham.  The  Norman  chapel,  recently  repaired  and 
altered,  is  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  buildmg.  It  consists  of  a  nave 
and  aisles.  The  whole  of  the  castle  buildings  are  now  in  possession 
of  the  University  of  Durham. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  in  the  North  Bailey,  in  which  the 
visitations  of  the  bishop  are  held,  occupies  the  site  of  the  oldest  church 
in  Durham.  The  present  building,  which  consists  only  of  a  nave  and 
ohancel,  was  erected  in  1685 ;  the  tower  in  1702.  St  Mary's  church, 
in  the  South  Bailey,  is  a  small  ancient  edifice.  St.  Oswald's  was 
partly  rebuilt  some  years  back ;  it  is  of  mixed  styles ;  the  tower  is  of 
the  perpendicular  style.  St  Giles's  church  is  of  early  date ;  its 
original  character  has  however  been  considerably  changed  by  repa- 
rations. The  other  churches  are  St.  NichoWs  church  in  the  market- 
place and  St.  Margaret's  chapel  on  Grosvgate  HilL  The  Independents, 
Quakers,  Primitive,  Wesleyan,  and  New  Connexion  Methodists  and 
Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  A  Grammar  school  con- 
nected with  the  cathedral  has  4  exhibitions  for  the  sons  of  clergymen 
of  262.  each  at  the  school  and  SOL  each  at  either  of  the  universities ; 
and  18  Kiag^s  scholarships,  worth  about  40^  per  annum  each ;  with 
some  scholarships  for  Cambridge  University.  The  school-house  has 
been  rebuilt  outside  the  city,  with  residences  for  the  head  master  and 
the  second  master.  The  number  of  scholars,  including  King's  scholars, 
was  106  in  1853.  A  Diocesan  training-school  had  28  students  in 
residence  in  1853.  There  are  besides  a  Blue-Coat  school.  National 
and  Infant  schools,  a  Catholic  Free  school,  a  Charity  school,  a 
mechanics  institute,  and  an  athensBum.  The  Infirmary  was  established 
in  1791 ;  the  present  handsome  building  was  erected  in  1849.  Durham 
posseases  a  savings  bank.  There  are  almshouses  for  4  poor  men  and 
4  poor  women,  and  numerous  other  benefactions  to  the  poor. 

Durham  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water ;  the 
streets  are  partially  paved.  A  public  fountain  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  market-place.  In  the  market-place  is  the  guildhall  erected  by 
Bishop  Tunstall  in  1555.  The  town-hall,  a  spacious  and  handsome 
edifice  in  the  Tudor  baronial  style,  was  erected  a  few  years  ago  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Hardwick.  The  hall  is  70  feet  long,  35  feet  broad, 
and  56  feet  high,  and  is  finished  with  very  great  richness  and  splendour. 
There  are  in  Durham  a  subscription  libraiy,  a  news-room,  assembly- 
roonis,  and  a  theatre.  A  new  jaU,  county  courts,  and  house  of  cor- 
rection were  erected  some  years  back  at  a  oost  of  nearly  120,0002. 
Races  are  held  in  May.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  city  is 
Fram well-gate  bridge,  erected  about  the  year  1120  by  Bishop  FUunbard. 
Elvet  bridge  was  originally  built  by  Bishop  Pudsey  in  1170 ;  it  was 
considerably  widened  and  improved  some  years  back.  A  huidsome 
bridge  of  three  arches,  erected  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  crosses 
the  river  at  the  extremity  of  the  South  Bailey. 

Durham  possesses  manufactories  of  carpets,  worsted  stuffii,  paper, 
and  hats ;  with  tan-works,  breweries,  and  iron  and  brass  foundries. 
The  mustard  made  at  Durham  has  acquired  a  high  character  in  the 
market  The  coal-field  is  extensive,  and  there  are  numerous  coal- 
mines near  the  city.  A  market  for  com  and  provisions  is  held  on 
Saturday.  Five  fairs  are  held  in  the  year ;  that  held  in  March  is  a 
celebrated  fur  for  horsea 

The  principal  station  of  the  Durham  branch  of  the  York  and 
Newcastle  rulway  is  in  Gilesgate ;  it  is  spacious  and  well  arranged. 
Among  old  buildings  in  Durham  may  be  named  the  Magdalene  Chapel 
in  Gilesgate,  and  the  donnitory  which  belonged  to  the  great  monasteiy 
of  Durham.  This  dormitoiy  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  buildings 
of  the  kind  in  England.  Beaurepaire,  or  &ar  Park,  the  summer 
retreat  of  the  priors  of  Durham,  is  about  two  miles  north-west  from 
Durham.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  city  is  the  site  of 
the  Maiden  Castle,  a  fortress  ascribed  to  the  Romans,  as  also  some 
remains  of  the  Ermine-street  Saline,  chalybeate,  and  sulphureous 
springs  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

iWAom,  Univernty  of. — ^A  college  was  founded  here  by  the  prior 
and  convent  of  Durhaim  in  1290,  which  was  afterwards  enlai^ged 
by  the  liberality  of  Bishop  Buzy  and  Bishop  Hatfield.  At  the  disso- 
lution of  monastic  houses  the  endowments  of  Durham  College  wen 
given  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  in  the  preamble  to  whose  foundation- 
charter,  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1541,  the  promotion  of  learning 
is  particularly  referred  to.  Oliver  Cromwell  instituted  a  college  at 
Durham  which  he  endowed  from  the  sequestrated  revenues  of  the 
dean  and  chapter.  At  the  restoration  these  arrangements  were  over- 
turned, and  the  dean  and  chapter  received  again  their  alienated 
emoluments.  The  present  university  owes  its  existence  mainly  to  the 
exertions  of  the  venerable  Charles  Thorp,  D.D.,  archdeacon  of  Durham, 
who  on  the  institution  of  the  universitv  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  warden.  The  university  was  opened  tor  students  in  October  1833, 
nnder  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  by  the  bishop 
and  dean  and  chapter  in  1832.  In  1837  a  royal  charter  of  incorporation 
granted  to  the  institution  the  style  and  tiUe  of  '  the  warden,  masters, 
and  scholars  of  the  University  of  Durham.'  The  charter  gave  the 
power  of  conferring  degrees,  and  confirmed  the  rights  and  privileges 
assured  to  it  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  usually  enjoyed  by  chartered 
universities.  The  bishop  is  visitor;  the  dean  of  Durham  is  in  future 
to  be  warden.  There  are  professorships  of  divinity  and  ecclesiastical 
histoxy,  Greek  and  dsssical  liteFatore,  and  mAthemstios  and  astronomy, 


with  readers  inlaw,  Hebrew,  history  and  polite  literature,  and  natural 
philosophy,  and  a  lecturer  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  Of  University 
College  the  warden  of  the  university  is  master.  Bishop  Hatfield's 
Hall,  instituted  in  1846,  is  for  divinity  students.  It  has  four  tutors, 
one  of  whom  is  principal,  a  censor,  and  a  chaplain.  The  academical 
year  consists  of  tnree  terms  of  not  less  than  eight  weeks  each,  which 
are  called  Michaelmas,  Epiphany,  and  Easter  terms.  The  age  of 
admission  to  the  aoademicsi  course  is  from  16  to  21 ;  and  for  the 
divinity  course  between  21  and  26 ;  beyond  this  age  students  most 
be  admitted  by  special  leave.  Care  has  been  taken  that  the  chai^gea 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  students  shall  be  as  moderate  as  is 
consistent  with  comfort,  and  any  approach  to  extravagance  is  sedulously 
guarded  against 

The  diocese  of  Durham  is  in  the  province  of  York ;  it  extends  over 
the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  and  comprises  242 
benefices.  It  is  divided  into  three  archdeaconries,  Durham,  North- 
umberland, and  Lindisfame.  The  chapter  consists  of  the  dean,  the 
archdeacons,  9  canons,  19  honorary  canons,  6  minor  canons,  a  chan- 
cellor, a  sacrist,  and  a  precentor.  The  income  of  the  bishop  is  fixed 
at  8000Z.  a  year. 

(Surtees,  J>urham;  Hutchinson,  Migtory  of  Durham;  Omsby, 
Sketches  of  Durham  ;  Commtmicatwn  from  Durham,) 

DURLACH,  a  town  in  Baden,  capital  of  the  circle  of  Durlach  in 
the  province  of  Mittel-Rhein,  is  situated  on  the  Pfinz,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Thurmbei^  a  richly-cultivated  hill,  about  8  miles  K  frx>m 
Carlsruhe,  the  road  to  which  is  formed  by  a  straight  avenue  of 
Lombardy  poplars ;  in  48"  59'  N.  lat.,  8*  25'  E.  long. ;  and  has  a 
population  of  about  5000.  Durlach  is  a  station  on  the  Duke  of 
Baden's  railway,  which  runs  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhein  from 
Mannheim  to  B&le.  It  is  an  old  town,  and  was  long  the  residence  of 
the  margraves  of  Baden-Durlach,  one  of  whom,  Charles  William, 
built  Carlsruhe,  and  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  that  spot 
The  palace,  called  the  Carlsbiug,  and  its  gardens  are  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  place.  In  these  gardens  are  four  stone  columns 
once  set  up  on  the  road  through  the  land  of  the  Decumates,  in  the 
reigns  of  Caracalla,  Heliogabalus,  and  Alexander  Severus,  as  well  as 
an  altar  to  Hercules,  and  several  stone  tablets  with  Roman  inscriptions 
upon  them.  The  town  has  a  church,  a  training  school,  and  a  town- 
halL  Trade,  agriculture,  and  horticulture,  the  manufacture  of  wine, 
and  mechanical  pursuits  form  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people. 
The  environs  are  covered  with  orchards.  Tobacco  and  earthenware 
are  manufactured,  and  the  town  has  one  of  the  most  extensive 
markets  for  grain  in  the  grand  duchy. 

DURROW.    [Kilkenny.] 

DURSLEY,  Gloucestershire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  at  i^e  base  of  a  steep  hill,  in  51*  40' 
N.  kt,  2"*  20'  W.  long. ;  distant  15  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Gloucester, 
and  106*  miles  from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  town  of 
Dursley  in  1851  was  2617.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Gloucester  and  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  Dursley  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  10  parishes  and  a  chapeliy,  with  an  area  of 
26,270  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  14,818. 

Dursley  consists  principally  of  two  streets,  which  cross  each  o&er. 
The  houses  are  irregularly  built  The  church  is  handsome  and 
commodious.  The  Independents  have  a  place  of  worship.  The 
market-house  is  a  neat  freestone  building  erected  in  1738.  The 
market-day  is  Thursday;  there  are  two  snnual  fairs.  A  coun^ 
court  is  held  in  Dursley,  and  there  is  a  savings  bank.  The  cloth 
manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  a  quarry  of  tophies.  or  pufif-stone,  which  being  soft  is 
easily  worked,  but  exposure  to  tiie  air  hardens  the  stone  and  makes  it 
durable.  The  walls  of  Berkeley  Castie,  which  were  built  of  this 
stone  some  seven  centuries  ago,  are  still  in  good  preservation. 

DDSSELDORF,  a  government  or  administrative  circle  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  the  Rhine,  is  bounded  N.  bv  Holland,  R  by 
Westphalia,  S.  by  the  government  of  Cologne,  and  W.  by  Holland 
and  the  government  of  Aachen.  It  has  an  area  of  2065  square  miles, 
and  had  at  the  close  of  1849  a  population  of  907,151,  among  whom 
about  7500  were  Jews,  900  Mennonites,  and  the  rest  Catholics  and 
Evangelicals  in  the  ratio  of  about  seven  to  four.  It  is  the  moat 
densely  peopled  portion  of  the  Prussian  dominions.  The  Rhine 
which  enters  this  government  near  Rheinfeld,  divides  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  portions,  and  after  receiving  many  small  rivers  quits  it 
near  Schenkenschanz,  where  it  is  2300  feet  in  width.  During  its 
passage  through  Diisseldorf  it  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the 
Erft  or  Erfit,  and  on  the  ri^ht  bank  by  the  Wipper,  Diihne, 
Diissel,  Schwarsbach,  Angerbach,  Ruhr,  Emsche,  and  Lippe.  The 
northern  part  of  the  government  ii  level,  and  though  it  contains 
laxge  tracts  of  sand,  it  has  also  a  considerable  extent  of  good  arable 
land  and  pastures.  The  soil  of  the  other  parts  is  highly  produ'btive 
in  general,  but  there  are  many  forests  and  barren  tracts  in  the 
mountainous  districts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  particularly  in 
the  circle  of  Lennep.  The  quantity  of  arable  land  is  computed  at 
680,000  aores,  and  of  meadows  and  pastures  at  155,000  acres.  There 
are  extensive  manufactures  of  woollens,  silks,  cotton,  thread,  leather, 
steel,  iron,  ironware  and  cutiery,  tobacco,  soap,  ftc.  Iron,  coals,  and 
potters'  clay  are  among  the  native  products.  Grazing  and  the  rearing 
of  horses  and   catUe  are   actively  pursued.     The  govenunent  is 
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traversed  hf  railroads  which  commmucate  with  the  Belgian,  Haao- 
▼erian,  and  Prussian  lines.  The  government  is  divided  into  thirtoeti 
circles,  and  contains  many  considerable  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing  enterprise.  DOssbldobv  the 
capital,  Baricbn,  Clxyxb,  Cbbfild,  Duisbubo,  and  Elbbbvblo  are 
noticed  in  separate  articles. 

Among  the  other  towns  are — Etaen,  which  sbaads  28  miles  by 
railway  N.K  from  DiiBBeldorf,  between  ike  Ruhr  and  the  Emsche,  in  a 
rich  iron  and  coal  district,  has  four  churches,  a  gymnasium,,  an 
hospital,  iron  blast-furnaces,  fiEustoiiea  for  steam  machineiy,  cast«teel 
works,  smalt-factories,  ftc,  and  a  population  of  about  7500.  Emmerich, 
a  frontier  fortress  of  Prussia,  which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  has  7000  inhabitants ;  it  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  rich 
asricultural  district^  and  has  a  custom-house,  four  churches,  consider- 
able manufactures  of  woollens,  soap,  leather,  hats,  ko,     Lennep, 

20  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Diisseldorf,  and  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  Wipper,  has  important  cloth  fiEictories,  and  dye-houses,  and  trades 
in  wines,  hats,  iron-ware,  kc  :  population,  4900.  MiMheim,  a  pretty 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ruhr,  15  miles  N.E.  from  Diisseldorf, 
has  lai^e  silk  and  cotton-factories,  sine  and  iron-works,  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  steam  machineiy,  and  9000  inhabitants, 
who  are  also  laigely  engaged  in  the  export  of  coaI&  Neuu,  a 
fortress  and  flourishing  manufacturing  town,  4  miles  S.W.  from 
Diisseldorf,  has  8000  inhabitants ;  it  is  said  to  be  the  Noverium  of  the 
Romans;  np  to  the  13th  century  the  Rhine  flowed  close  past  the 
walls^  from  which  it  is  now  nearly  2  miles  distant ;  the  church  of  St 
Quirinus  is  the  most  important  building;  the  manufactures  are 
woollen-cloth,  flannel,  cotton-cloth  and  yam,  ribands,  hats,  starch, 
vinegar,  soap,  oil,  &a;  there  is  also  a  good  trade  in  com,  slates, 
timber,  coals,  quills,  and  stone.  Novesiuin  was  sacked  by  Attila  in 
▲.D.  451 ;  in  1254  the  town  joined  the  Hanseatio  league.  Bontdorf, 
midway  between  Elberfeld  and  Lennep,  has  4000  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  cutlery,  silk,  cotton-cloth,  woollen-doth,  and  linen. 
Ruhrort,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ruhr  into  the  Rhine,  has  a  lane 
trade  in  coals,  yards  for  building  steam-tugs,  cotton-factories,  work- 
shops for  the  construction  of  steam  and  other  machinery,  and  about 
8500  inhabitants.  A  railroad  54  miles  in  length  connects  Ruhrort 
with  the  Oberhausen  station  on  the  Cologne-Minden  railway. 
[Abensbbro.]  Solingen,  15  miles  aE.  from  Diisaeldoif,  has  6000 
mhabitants,  and  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  sword-blades,  foils, 
cutlery,  and  iron-wore.  Steele,  or  Steyle,  situated  a  short-  distance 
E.  from  Essen  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ruhr,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  Westphalian  coal-field,  has  about  2000  inhabitants.    A  railway 

21  miles  in  length  nms  from  Steele  to  the  Vohwinkel  station  on  the 
Diisseldorf-Elberfeld  railway.  Weeel,  which  stands  at  the  junction  of 
the  Lippe  with  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter ;  is  a 
fortress  of  the  first  class,  defended  by  a  citadel  on  the  sou^  side  of 
the  town,  and  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats  with  Fort  BlUcher,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine;  the  town  including  the  garrison  has 
13,000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen  and  cotton-cloths,  soap, 
hats,  cordage,  leather,  tobacco,  beer,  &c.,  and  carry  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  Holland  by  the  Rhine,  and  with  Westphalia  by  the  Lippe, 
which  has  been  made  navigable ;  the  chief  articles  of  commerce  are 
corn,  timber,  coals,  salt,  wine,  brandy,  and  colonial  produce;  it 
has  a  gymnasium,  seven  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  town-house^,  an 
arsenal,  house  of  correction,  and  a  number  of  distilleries. 

DOSSELDORF,  the  capital  formerly  of  the  duchy  of  Bei^,  now  of 
the  government  of  Diisseldorf  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  fertile  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  the 
point  where  the  Diissel  joins  that  river,  in  50"  13'  N.  lat,  6**  47'  E.  long., 
at  an  elevation  of  about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  22  miles 
by  railway  N.  from  Cologne,  and  has,  including  the  suburbs,  a  popu- 
lation of  31,000,  who  are  chiefly  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  raised  from 
the  rank  of  a  village  to  that  of  a  municipal  town  by  Adolphus  V., 
duke  of  Berg,  in  1288 ;  it  was  first  united  to  the  Prussian  dominions 
with  the  duchy  of  Berg  in  1815.  The  flying  bridge  across  the  Rhine 
dates  from  the  year  1680.  Diisseldorf  having  been  carefully  fortified, 
acquired  the  character  of  a  fortress  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century ; 
but  it  was  never  tenable  against  a  serious  assault,  and  the  defences 
were  razed  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville  in  1802.  It  is  one  of 
the  best-built  towns  on  the  Rhine,  and  has  more  the  appearance  of  a 
small  German  capital  than  any  of  the  other  Rhenish  towns.  The  streets 
are  broad  and  planted  with  avenues  of  trees,  and  contain  many  showy 
shops.  Diis^ieldorf  is  surrounded  by  extensive  garden-grounds,  ana 
consists  of  three  quarters,  namely  :  the  Altstadt,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Diissel,  which  was  the  whole  extent  of  the  town  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century  ;  the  Neustadt,  on  the  Rhine ;  and  Carlstadt, 
the  handsomest  part  of  Diisseldorf,  south  of  the  Old  Town,  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Diissel,  which  takes  its  name  from  Carl 
Theodore,  the  elector-palatine,  who  founded  it  in  1786.  There  are 
five  squares  or  open  spaces,  on  one  of  which,  the  old  market-place, 
stands  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  Johann  Wilhelm,  elector- 
palatine.  Among  the  buildings  of  note  are  the  old  electoral  palace, 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  the  Royal  Biint,  and 
in  the  court-yard  of  which  is  another  statue  of  Johann  Wilhelm  in 
marble.  The  town  had  formerly  a  famous  picture-galleiy,  founded  in 
1710  by  the  elector  Johann  Wilhelm ;  but  the  paintings  were  removed 
to  Miinich  in  1808,  and  those  which  it  dow  contains  are  said  to  be  of  Utde 
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value.  There  is  however  a  thriving  school  of  painting  in  the  town,  and 
an  exhibition  of  paintings  is  held  annually  in  a  building  for  the  purpose 
adjacent  to  the  old  electoral  palacei  The  other  buildings  of  consequence 
are  the  present  palace^  where  the  governor  of  the  province  resides ;  the 
government-house,  once  a  college  of  Jesuits ;  the  observatory,  town- 
hall  (erected  in  1567),  courts  of  law,  barracks,  theatre,  gymnasium, 
and  a  public  library  of  above  30,000  volumes.  Diisseldorf  has  seven 
churches,  two  of  which  belong  to  the  Protestants ;  the  most  remark- 
able are  St.  Lambert's,  and  St.  Andrew's  (the  oldest  in  the  town,  which 
contains  some  good  pictures  and  the  tombs  of  several  of  the  dukes  of 
Berg,  &c.) ;  and  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  a  handsome  and  richly- 
decorated  structure  with  two  steeples,  beneath  the  main  altar  of  which 
other  sovereigns  of  Diisseldorf  are  interred.  Besides  these  there  are  a 
syna^^gue,  three  nunneries,  an  orphan  and  a  lunatic  asylum,  two 
hospitals,  an  infirmary,  and  various  schools. 

Diisseldorf  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government  and  tribunals 
of  justice.  A  court  of  assiBo  is  held  in  the  town.  It  has  manufactories 
of  woollens,  cottons,  leather,  hats,  tobacco,  jewellery,  mirrors,  stock- 
ings, &a,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  wines 
and  spirits,  colonial  produce,  coals,  timber,  dates,  and  other  commodi- 
ties. It  has  been  a  free  port  since  1829.  Adjoining  the  town  are  the 
royal  gardens  and  a  botanic  garden.  The  growing  importance  of 
Diisseldorf  as  a  commercial  port  is  shown  by  the  increase  of  its 
imports  and  exports,  which  in  1836  were  respectively  855,533  cwts. 
and  113,144  cwts. ;  in  1845,  1,535,926  cwts.  and  206,370  cwts.  A 
laige  portion  of  the  imports  were  for  the  use  of  Elberfeld  and  other 
manufacturing  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  establishment  of 
railroads  has  increased  the  commercifd  advantages  of  the  town. 
Steamers  ply  regularly  up  and  down  the  Rhine. 

DWINA,  or  DVINA,  a  river  of  NoHhem  Russia,  the  laigest  that 
falls  into  the  White  Sea,  originates  in  the  confluence  of  two  smaller 
rivers,  the  Sukhona  and  the  Jug  (Yug),  near  Veliki-Usstiug,  in  60*"  46' 
N.  lat.,  46'  30'  E.  long.  The  Sukhona,  a  considerable  stream,  which 
flows  out  of  Lake  Kubinskoi,  and  runs  with  a  very  tortuous  channel 
and  in  a  north-easterly  direction  through  the  south-westem  parts  of 
the  govemment  of  Vologda,  describes  a  course  (along  the  whole  of 
which  it  is  navigable),  of  about  285  miles  between  that  lake  and  its 
junction  with  the  Jug.  The  Jug,  flowing  down  from  a  morass  on  the 
northern  range  of  the  Volga  Mountains,  at  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  same  government,  and  in  the  early  part  of  its  course  washing  the 
walls  of  Nikolsk  in  its  progress  northward  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Sukhona,  has  a  length  of  about  248  mUes.  These  two  rivers  unite 
below  Veliki  Usstiug,  and  the  river  is  thenceforward  denominated  the 
Dwina  {*  double  river.')  The  Dwina  flows  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion through  the  western  districts  of  the  govemment  of  Vologda, 
becomes  navigable  before  it  quits  them,  traverses  the  south-western 
part  of  the  govemment  of  Archangel,  and  discharges' its  waters 
through  five  arms  below  the  town  of  Archangel  into  the  Bay  gf  Dwin- 
skaya,  in  the  White  Sea.  Its  length  in  a  straight  line  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Sukhona  and  the  Jug  to  its  mouth  is  about  312  miles, 
but,  including  its  windings,  it  is  estimated  at  about  736  miles.  The 
Dwina  is  navigable  from  the  close  of  April  to  the  first  week  in  Novem- 
ber for  a  distance  of  about  240  miles ;  but  owing  to  shoals  at  its 
mouth  vessels  of  more  than  14  feet  draught  cannot  enter  it  [Aboh- 
ANOBL,  voL  L,  cols.  439,  442.]  It  generally  flows  betHven  high  btmks, 
and  is  on  an  average  from  500  to  600  feet  in  width ;  at  Archangel  this 
width  is  increased  to  four  miles.  Its  chief  tributaries  are,  on  its  right 
bank,  the  Vytchegda  and  the  Pinega.  The  source  of  the  Vjftchegda 
is  on  the  declivity  of  the  Vertshoturi  range  of  the  Ural  Mountains  : 
this  river  has  numerous  bends,  and  falls  into  the  Dwina  in  the  centre 
of  the  govemment  of  Vologda,  from  which  point  the  Dwina  becomes 
navigable.  The  whole  length  of  the  Vytchegda  is  not  leas  than  500 
miles.  The  Syeola,  which  flows  northward  from  the  mountains  of 
Viatka,  joins  the  Vytchegda  on  the  left  bank  at  Ust^ysolsk  in  the 
government  of  Vologda.  The  Pinega  rises  in  the  north  of  the  govem- 
ment of  Vologda,  not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Dwina,  in  about 
60**  20'  N.  lat,  and  flows  in  a  very  tortuous  course  northward  to  Pln^, 
in  the  govemment  of  Archangel.  From  Pineg  the  river  is  navigable, 
and  flows  westward  into  the  Dwina  a  little  above  the  town  of  Khol- 
mogory.  The  length  of  the  Pinega,  reckoning  all  its  windings,  is 
little  short  of  800  miles.  Soon  after  it  has  received  the  Pinega  on 
its  right  bank,  the  Dwina  forms  a  number  of  islands,  which  extend 
to  its  mouth.  On  its  left  bank  the  Dwina  receives  the  Vaga,  which 
is  navigable  for  about  75  miles,  and  joins  the  Dwina  above  Poiaskoi^ 
in  the  govemment  of  Archangel,  and  the  Emtsaor  Tamza,  a  river 
navigable  for  about  90  miles,  which  has  its  confluence  with  the  Dwina 
about  86  miles  above  Vilak  in  the  same  government  The  tide  is 
perceptible  in  the  Dvdna  nearly  30  miles  above  Archangel.  The  basin, 
of  the  river  occupies  an  area  of  about  123,900  square  miles ;  the  bed 
is  generally  of  clay,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand.  The  Dwina 
abounds  in  fish.    [Abohanobl.] 

DTLR    [Bbloiok.] 

DYRRACHIUM.    [Dubazbc] 

DTSART,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  burgh  and  sea-port,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  16  miles  K.  by 
K  from  Edinburgh,  and  14  miles  E.  from  Dunfermline,  in  56"  7'  N.  lat, 
3*  6'  W.  long.  Dysart  unites  with  Kirkcaldy,  Burntisland,  and  King- 
hozn  in  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament :   the 
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popnlstion  of  tlie  bugh  in  1851  was  1610 ;  thafe  of  the  pariiamentary 
burgh  waa  8041. 

The  tower  of  the  old  church  of  Dysart  is  still  entire.  The  town 
consists  chiefly  of  three  streets  and  a  small  square.  The  square  con- 
tains the  public  offices.  The  town  is  lighted  and  cleansed  under 
police  regulation.  Dysart  has  a  small  harbouri  attached  to  which  is 
a  large  wet  dock.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  a  Free  church 
and  a  United  Presbyterian  meeting-house.  A  school-house  has  been 
erected  by  subscription,  aided  by  a  goyemment  grant.  At  Fathhead, 
a  populous  Tillage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  DysaSrt,  a  school  has  been 


similarly  erected,  and  200  children  are  there  also  clothed  and  edacated 
in  an  institution,  the  munificent  endowment  of  Mr.  Philp,  a  merchant 
in  Kirkcaldy,  who  left  80,000i  to  be  deroted  to  establisbing  sdiools  in 
Kirkcaldy,  Pathhead,  Abbotshall,  and  KinghoxiL  At  Pathhead  Kte  a 
chapel  of  ease,  a  Free  church,  and  a  Dissenting  ohapeL  At  Dysart  is 
a  station  of  the  Edinbuxigh,  Perth,  and  Dundee  railway ;  and  there 
are  packet-Teasels  twice  a  week  to  Leith.  The  chief  manufacture  is 
the  spinmng  of  flax  and  weaTing  of  doth.  Limestone,  sandstone,  and 
ironstone  an  quarried. 
(New  Staiutical  AcoomU  of  ScoUmd.) 
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EALING.     [MlBBLESBX.] 
EARLSTON.    [BEBWiOKSHiRa] 

EASINOTON,  Durham,  a  Tillage,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union  in  the  parish  of  Kasiogton,  is  situated  in  54*  47'  N.  lat.,  1*  21' 
W.  long.,  distant  10  miles  E.  from  Durham,  and  263  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  township  in  1851  was  916. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Durham. 
Easiogton  Poor-Law  Union  contains  19  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  34,780  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  21,480.  The 
Tillage  is  situated  on  elevated  ground,  about  2  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  parish  church,  a  lofty  structure,  chiefly  in  the  early  English  style, 
with  a  Korman  tower,  erected  upon  high  ground  at  the  western  end 
of  the  Tillage,  is  a  useful  landmark  for  Teasels  at  sea.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  PrimitlTC  Methodists,  and  a  Free 
school.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  collieries  or  in 
agriculture.    {Communtc€Ui<m  from  EaMngton,) 

EASINQWOLD,  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Easingwold,  is  situated 
in  54*  T  N.  lat.,  1*  10'  W.  long.;  distant  18  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
York,  and  212  miles  N  by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the 
township  in  1851  was  2240.  The  liring  is  a  Ticarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  CleTeland  and  diocese  of  York,  Easingwold  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  29  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  61,459 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  10,211. 

The  situation  of  Easingwold,  on  the  line  of  the  great  north  road, 
made  it  formerly  a  place  of  importance.  The  market  for  agricultural 
produce  is  still  large.  The  surrounding  district  is  chiefly  agricultural : 
much  land  is  occupied  for  grazing  purposes ;  and  a  good  breed  of 
horses  is  reared.  The  parish  church  oTerlooks  the  town,  commanding 
an  extensiTC  prospect  of  the  Yale  of  Mowbray  and  the  ancient  forest 
of  Galtres.  The  Primitive  and  \yeBleyan  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  The  Grammar  school, 
founded  in  1784,  has  an  income  from  endowment,  &c.,  of  85^  a  year, 
and  had  60  scholars  in  1851.  A  county  court  is  held  in  Eadngwold. 
Friday  is  the  market-day :  fairs  are  held  in  July  and  September. 
There  are  an  iron  and  brass  foundry,  a  tan-work,  and  two  xope-works. 
In  the  Ticinity  are  some  chalybeate  springs. 

(Coinmunicationfrom  Eatingwold.) 

EAST  GRINSTEAD,  Sussex,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  East  Grinstead,  is  situated  in 
51  •  r  N.  lat.,  0*  1'  W.  long. ;  distant  22  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Lewes,  and 
28  miles  S.  by  E.  from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  parish 
of  East  Grinstead  in  1851  was  3820.  The  living  is  a  Ticarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Lewes  and  diocese  of  Chichester.  East  Grinstead 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  7  parishes,  with  an  area  of  57,615  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  13,228. 

The  town  of  East  Grinstead  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence ; 
it  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  which  is  irregularly  built  The  parish 
church  is  a  neat  stone  edifice,  with  an  embattled  tower.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon's  Connexion.  An  Endowed  school,  founded  as  a 
Grammar  school  in  1780,  is  now  an  English  school ;  the  income  from 
endowment  is  about  44^.  a  year;  the  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  30. 
There  are  a  National  school  and  a  saTings  bank.  SackTillo  College, 
a  quadrangular  stone  building,  erected  in  1616,  is  an  institution 
founded  by  Robert  Earl  of  Dorset,  for  aged  unmarried  persons  of 
both  sexes,  each  of  whom  has  a  separate  apartment,  and  82.  a  year. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  ahoemaking  and  in  pen- 
making.  The  market  day  is  Thiursday,  and  there  is  a  stock 
market  on  the  last  Thursday  in  each  month.  Fairs  are  held  on 
April  21st,  July  18th,  and  December  11th.  A  county  court  is 
held  in  the  town.  East  Grinstead  waa  disfranchised  by  the  Reform 
Act.  ' 

(Horsfield,  Suuex;  CommunicaHon  from  East  GrintteacL) 
EAST  INDIES.  The  portion  of  the  globe  to  which  the  name  of 
India,  or  the  East  Indies,  is  giTen,  is  usually  understood  to  compre- 
hend the  peninsula  of  Hindustan  lying  to  the  east  of  the  riTer  Indus, 
and  thence  eastward  as  far  as  the  boundary  of  the  Chinese  empire,  by 
which  empire  and  by  Tartary,  India  is  also  bounded  on  the  north. 
The  East  Indies  include  also  the  isknds  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
lie  between  Hindustan  and  Australia  as  far  north  as  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  as  far  east  as  Papua,  but  without  including  either  the 


Philippinee  or  Papua.  A  general  description  of  the  East  Indiee  will 
be  found  under  the  article  uiirDUSTAir. 

EAST  PRESTON,  Susse^  a  Tillage  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  East  Preston,  is  situated  in  50**  48'  N.  lat, 
0'  28'  W.  long.,  on  the  south  coast,  28  miles  W.S.W.  from  Lewes,  60 
miles  S.S.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  66  miles  by  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  railway.    The  population  of  the  parish  in 

1851  was  810.  The  linng  is  a  Ticarage  annexed  to  the  Ticarage  of 
Ferring,  in  the  archdeaconiy  and  diocese  of  Chichester.  East  Preston 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  19  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
29,890  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  14,847.  The  population  is 
wholly  agriculturaL  The  parish  church  consists  of  a  nsTe,  erected 
in  the  15th  century,  and  has  a  handsome  stone  spire.  In  the  Tillage 
is  a  National  school.  (Horsfield,  Suuex  ;  CommunicaHon  from  Bait 
Preston.) 

EAST  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire,  a  municipal  and  pariiamentaiy 
borough  and  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Pooi>Law  Union,  is 
situated  in  53*  19'  N.  kt.,  0"  87'  W.  long. ;  distant  38  milee  N.N.E. 
from  Nottingham,  141  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and 
1884  miles  by  the  Gb'eat  Northern  railway.  The  population  of  the 
borough  and  parish  of  East  Retford  in  1851  was  2948;  that  of 
the  parliamentary  borough,  which  includes  numerous  adjacent 
parishes  and  districts,  was  46,054.  The  llTing  is  a  Ticarage  in  the 
archdeaconiy  of  Nottingham  and  diocese  of  Lincoln.  East  Retford 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  50  parishes  and  town^ips,  with  an  area  of 
88,730  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  22,756.  The  .borough 
is  goTemed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is 
mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  For 
sanitary  purposes  the  borough  of  East  Retford  and  the  pariah  of 
West  Retford  are  each  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of 
Health. 

East  Retford  is  seated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riTcr  Idle,  a  feeder 
of  the  Trent,  on  what  was  formerly  the  Great  North  Road.  In 
Domesday  Book  it  is  called  Redeford.  On  the  west  a  handsome 
stone  bridge  of  Atc  arches  connects  East  Retford  with  the  smaller 
and  more  modem  town  of  West  Retford.  The  houses  in  general 
are  well  built :  the  streets  are  paTcd,  and  are  well  lighted  with  gas, 
at  the  expense  of  the  corporation.  An  extension  of  the  town  has 
of  late  years  taken  place  on  the  south  side,  and  is  called  South 
Retford.  The  town-hall  is  a  handsome  building.  The  market-place 
is  an  irregular  quadrangle,  affording  ample  accommodation.  In  the 
centre  of  the  market-place  is  a  pillar,  erected  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  cross,  called  the  broad  stone.  The  parish  church,  a  spacious 
and  handsome  edifice,  of  Tarious  styles,  was  founded  about  1258. 
It  consists  of  a  naTe,  two  aisles,  chemcel  and  transept,  and  has  a 
square  tower,  97  feet  high.  West  Retford  church  is  a  small  bmlding, 
with  a  tower  and  an  elegant  crocketed  spire.  The  Independents  and 
Wesleyan  and  PrimitiTC  Methodists  haTe  places  of  worship.  There 
are  in  East  Retford  a  Free  Grammar  school  founded  by  king  Edward 
YL,  which  has  an  annual  income  of  430/. ;  the  number  of  scholars  in 

1852  waa  22.  The  afllairs  of  this  school  are  in  chanceiy.  In  the 
town  are  National  and  Infant  schools ;  a  literary  and  scientific  insti- 
tution, with  a  librazy ;  and  a  saTings  bank.  There  are  almshouses 
for  18  poor  women ;  Sloswick  hospital  is  for  6  poor  men.  The 
hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  West  Retford,  founded  in  1664  by 
Dr.  John  Darrell,  is  for  a  master  and  16  brethren.  Three  coach* 
making  establishments  and  two  tanneries  afford  some  employments 
There  are  corn-mills  and  paper-mills.  The  canal  from  Chesterfield  to 
the  Trent  at  Stockwith  passes  through  the  borough :  the  tnBio  on  the 
canal  is  chiefly  in  com,  coal,  &c  The  market,  held  on  Saturday,  is  well 
supplied  with  dairy  produce,  and  in  auttunn  with  hops,  which  are 
extensiTcly  raised  in  the  neighbourhood :  fairs  are  held  on  March 
23rd,  and  October  2nd,  .|ind  there  is  one  great  market  yeai'ly  for 
horses,  cattle,  cheese,  and  hops.  The  low  leTcl  of  the  town  baa 
exposed  it  to  occasional  inundations  from  the  OTerflow  of  the  Idle, 
which  haTe  sometimes  done  considerable  damage. 

(Piergr,  History  of  Retford;  Communication  from  JSaet  lUiford,) 

EAST  STONEHOUSE.    [Plymouth.] 

EAST  WARD,  Westmoreland,  the  eastern  diTision  of  the  county, 
giTes  name  to  a  Poor-Law  Union.  The  ward  contains  an  area  of 
177,910  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  13,660.  It  is  bounded  N. 
l^  Camberhmd,  K.E.  by  Durham,  and  aK  by  Yorkshire.  East  Ward 
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Poor-Law  Union  contains  80  parishes  and  townahlps,  with  an  area  of 
175,400  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,664. 

EASTBOURNE,  Sussex,  a  village  (formerly  a  market-town)  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Eastbourne,  is  situated 
in  50"  46'  N.  lat,  0"  16'  K  long.,  distant  16  miles  S.E.  by  R  from 
Lewes,  63  miles  S.S.E.  from  London  by  road,  and  65  miles  by  the 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  railway.  The  population  of  the  parish  in 
1851  was  8188.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lewes  and  diocese  of  Chichester.  Eastbourne  Poo]>Law  Union 
contains  14  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  86,878  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  8846. 

Eastbourne  is  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Portus 
Anderida.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  village  consists  of  three  portions :  the  oldest  including 
the  parish  church  and  some  old  houses,  is  farthest  inland ;  a  hamlet^ 
containing  a  new  church,  and  some  good  shops,  inns,  and  private 
residences,  is  nearer  the  shore ;  and  dose  to  the  beach  is  a  cluster  of 
dwellings  known  as  Sea  Houses,  to  which  have  been  recently  added  a 
beautiful  esplanade,  and  many  fine  mansions.  The  parish  church 
consists  of  a  nave,  with  side-aisles,  a  large  chancel,  and  a  lofty 
antique  tower.  In  the  church  are  some  interesting  monuments.  The 
new  church,  a  handsome  edifice  recently  enlarged,  is  near  Sea  Houses. 
There  are  three  small  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters,  National 
schools,  and  an  Infant  school.  Eastbourne  is  much  resorted  to  for 
sea-bathing.  Along  the  shore  of  the  bay  are  situated  some  of  the 
martello  towers  erected  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
There  is  also  a  fort  capable  of  accommodating  450  men,  and  provided 
with  18  guns — 24-  and  64-pounder8 — and  some  mortara.  At  Holywell, 
near  Eastbourne,  are  chalybeate  springs.  Some  remains  exist  of  a 
small  establishment  of  Black  friars. 

(Horsfield,  5us«&r  ;  Communic<Uiim  from  JScuthauirne,) 

EASTER  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  more  than  2000  miles  distant  from  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  is  situated  near  the  point  27''  20'  a  lat,  and  109"  30'  W.  long. 
It  is  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  circuit,  with  a  stony  and  hilly 
surface,  aud  an  iron-bound  shore.  The  hills  rise  to  tba  height  of  about 
1200  feet  At  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  island  is  an  extinct 
volcano.  Lava  seems  to  form  the  principal  component  of  the  hills, 
which  rise  gradually  and  are  covered  .with  grass.  The  island  has  no 
safe  anchorage,  no  wood  for  fuel,  no  fresh  water,  and  no  domestic 
animals,  except  a  few  fowls.  The  inhabitants,  who  number  about 
2000,  live  on  yams,  potatoes,  and  sugai^cane.  In  physiognomy, 
language,  and  manners,  they  resemble  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
groups  of  islands  lying  farther  west.  On  the  island  ar«  a  number  of 
colossal  statues,  some  of  which  are  15  or  even  18  feet  high ;  they 
stand  on  platforms,  which  have  been  made  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  a^ 

EASTHAMP3TEAD,  Berkshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Easthampstead,  is  situated  in  51**  24' 
K.  lat,  0°  45'  W.  long. ;  distant  11  miles  E.S.E.  from  Reading,  and 
29  miles  W.S.  W.  from  Londen  by  road.  The  population  of  the  parish 
in  1851  was  698.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy  in  the  archdeaconxy  of  Berks 
and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Easthampstead  Poor-Law  Union  contains  5 
parishes,  with  an  area  of  27,600  acres,  and  a  population  in  1801  of 
6843.     Easthampstead  is  an  agricultural  parish. 

EASTRY,  Kent,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
parish  of  Eastry,  is  situated  in  51**  15'  N.  lat,  1*  18'  £.  long.,  distant 
10  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Canterbury,  and  65  miles  KS.E.  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  parish  of  Eastry  in  1851  was  1697,  including 
464  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with 
the  curacy  of  Worth  annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Canterbury.  Eastry  Poor-Law  Union  contains  80  parishes,  with  an 
area  of  45,659  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  28,848.  Eastry  is 
quite  a  rural  village,  and  has  no  trade  of  any  consequence.  The 
parish  church  is  a  laige  and  handsome  edifice  in  the  early  English 
style.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  place  of  worship,  and  there 
are  National  schools. 

EATON-BRAT.    [Bedfobdshibi.] 

EATONSOCON.    [Bbdvobdbhi&b.] 

EBERSBACH.    [Lausitz.] 

EBREUIL.    [Allisb.1 

EBRO  (the  Iberu$  of  the  Romans),  a  river  of  Spain,  risat  in  Caslalla 
la  Vieja,  in  48*  N.  lat,  4*  3'  W.  long.,  and  after  a  course,  generally 
east-south-east,  of  about  850  miles,  enters  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in 
40"  42'  N.  Ut,  0**  50'  E.  long. 

The  source  of  the  Ebro  is  in  the  modem  province  of  Santander,  at 
a  great  elevation,  on  the  side  of  a  ridge  which  extends  from  the 
summit-level  of  the  Cantabrian  mountain-chain  southward  towards 
the  city  of  Burgos.  The  stream  flows  east  about  10  miles  past  the 
small  town  of  Reynosa,  and  then  south  about  10  miles  more,  after 
which  its  coturse  Ib  east  past  Frias,  eastHK>uth-east  and  south-east 
past  Miranda  and  Haro,  and  east-south-east  past  Logrofio,  Calahorra, 
Tudela,  and  Zaragoaa,  tiU  it  receives  the  Quadalope,  when  it  turns  to 
the  north.  It  then  passes  by  Mequinen£a,  where  it  receives  the  Segre, 
and  m*^^^*^  a  semicircular  bend  to  the  south-east,  passes  by  Mora, 
whence  its  course  is  south  to  Tortosa,  and  east  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  main  stream  enters  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Buda,  but  two 
branches  have  previously  sepaiated  from  it^  one  of  which  flows  north 


into  the  Qulf  of  Amposta,  and  the  otiier  south  into  the  Qulf  of 
Alfaques. 

With  the  exception  of  the  marshy  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  the  level  tract  between  Zaragosa  and  Mequinenza,  the  course  of 
the  Ebro  Ib  generally  through  narrow  and  occasionally  rocky  valleys. 
Shoals  and  rapids  interrupt  the  navigation,  but  a  cansd  has  been  con- 
structed which  extends  from  near  Tudela  to  about  40  miles  below 
ZarsgofiL  It  runs  parallel  to  the  south  bank,  and  is  to  be  extended 
to  Tortosa  when  funds  have  been  provided. 

In  passing  through  Castilla  la  Yieja  the  Ebro  receives  the  Nebo  on 
the  northern  bank,  and  the  Oca,  the  Teron,  and  the  Oja,  on  the 
southern  bank.  In  crossing  Navarra  it  receives  the  river  Aragon. 
The  principal  affluents  which  enter  it  in  the  province  of  Aragon  are 
described  in  the  article  Abaoon. 

EBSAMBUL.     [Aboubambul.] 

ECBATANA,  {EicfidTea>a),  the  ancient  capital  of  Media,  founded 
by  Deioces.  (Herod,  i  98.)  The  genuine  orthography  of  the 
word  appears  to  be  Agbdtana  {'Ayfidream:  see  Steph.  Byzant  ▼. 
'Ayfidrai^a),  as  it  is  now  written  in  ^e  text  of  Herodotus,  and  as  we 
are  informed  by  Stephanus  it  was  written  by  Ctesias.  It  appears  in 
the  '  Itinerary '  of  Isidore  of  Cbarax  under  the  form  of  Apobitana. 
In  the  Book  of  Judith  (c.  i)  is  a  curious  account  of  the  building  of 
Ecbatana,  and  of  the  enormous  strength  of  its  walls  and  fortifications. 

Ecbatana  was  situated,  according  to  the  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain  called  Orontes. 
According  to  an  ancient  popular  tradition  Ecbatana  was  founded  by 
Semirsmis  (Died,  ii  18),  but  Herodotus  ascribes  to  it  a  later  origin. 
Herodotus,  who  had  probably  seen  the  place,  describes  it  as  built  on 
a  conical  kind  of  hill,  and  consisting  of  seven  circular  inclosures  or 
wslls,  one  within  another,  each  widl  being  higher  than  that  which 
surrounded  it,  and  the  innermost  wall,  which  surrounded  the  palace, 
of  course  the  highest  of  all.  Ecbatana  being  a  high  and  mountainous 
country  was  a  fiivourite  residence  of  the  Persian  kings  during  summer, 
when  the  heat  at  Susa  was  almost  insupportable.  The  city,  accordiifg 
to  Polybius,  was  not  only  of  vast  strength  but  of  extraordinary  splen- 
dour :  the  royal  palace,  in  particular,  was  of  the  richest  materials  and 
workmanship ;  the  only  wood  used  in  it  was  cedar  and  cypress,  and 
it  was  wholly  covered  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver;  most  of  these 
plates  were,  he  says,  carried  off  by  the  soldiers  of  Alexander,  Anti- 
gonus,  and  Seleucua.  Ecbatana  was  the  scene  of  the  great  events 
which  marked  the  childhood  of  Cyrus ;  and  it  was  at  Ecbatana  that 
Alexander's  fiivourite,  Hephssstion,  died;  and  Alexander  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  the  celebrated  temple  of  .^Ssculapius  there  in  grief  for  him. 

The  site  of  Ecbatana  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute ;  but  the  best 
recent  geographers  have  generally  agreed  in  placing  it  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  Hamadan.  The  route  of  commerce  between  the  low 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Seleucuia  and  the  modem 
Baghdad  and  the  high  table-land  of  Iran  is  determined  by  the  physical 
character  of  the  country,  and  has  continued  the  same  from  the  earliest 
recorded  hirtory  of  those  countries  to  the  present  day.  The  places 
marked  in  the  '  Itinerary '  of  Isidore  as  lying  between  Seleuceia  and 
Ecbatana  are  the  places  mdicated  by  modem  travellers  as  lying  on  the 
route  between  Baghdad  and  Hamadan.  This  question  is  fully  dis- 
cussed in  No.  4  of  the  'Journal  of  Education,  and  in  Thirlwall's 
'  Histoiy  of  Qreece,'  v.  ii,  App.  2. 

Recently  indeed  a  modification  of  the  received  view  has  been 
advanced  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  and  supported  by  him  with  such  a 
well-digested  array  of  evidence  as  to  command  respectful  attention, 
apart  from  the  authority  of  his  high  reputation.  He  believes  that 
there  were  two  independent  Median  capitals  named  Ecbatana ;  the 
one  in  the  lower  country  (Media  Magna),  which  occupied  the  site  of 
Hamadan ;  the  other  in  the  mountainous  country  of  Upper  Media,  or 
Atropatene,  the  site  of  which  is  now  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Takht-i- 
SdUHman,  in  the  province  of  Azerbaijan  (86*  25'  N.  lat,  47"  10' 
W.  long.).  This  theory  is  shown  to  receive  much  corroboration  from 
various  passsges  in  ancient  and  medieval,  as  well  as  oriental  writers, 
and  a  careful  examination  of  the  countiy  itself.  We  can  here  only 
refer  the  reader  to  the  evidence  so  ably  adduced  in  the  '  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Qeographioal  Society,'  voL  x.  p.  125,  ftc.  The  titte  merely 
signified  a  treasure  city,  and  the  above  two  Median  capitals  were  not 
the  onlv  places  which  were  called  Ecbatana.  ('  Qeographioal  Joura^' 
xi  81.)  It  was  in  a  city  of  the  same  name  in  Syria  of  imcertain 
position  (Herod,  iii.  64)  that  Cambyses  died. 

JTomiKlafi,  which  is  on  ornearthe  site  of  the  Ecbatana  of  Media  Magna, 
is  near  the  parallel  of  86*  N.  lat  and  in  48"  K  long.,  in  a  low  plain 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Elwund,  a  mountain  which  belongs  to  the  chain 
which  forms  the  last  step  in  the  ascent  from  the  lowlands  of  Irak  Arab! 
to  the  high  table-land  of  Iran.  [Asia,  vol.  L,  col.  582.]  '*  During  eight 
months  in  the  ^ear  the  climate  of  Hamadan  is  delightful ;  but  in 
winter  the  cold  is  excessive,  and  fuel  with  difficulty  procured.  The 
plain  is  intersected  by  innumerable  little  streams,  covered  with 
gardens  and  villages,  and  the  vegetation  is  the  most  luxurious  I  ever 
beheld."  (Kimieir^s '  Persia^'  p.  126.)  Kinneir  iays  that  the  summit 
of  Elwund  is  tipped  with  continual  snow,  and  seldom  obscured  by 
clouds.  Hamadan  is  said  to  contain  about  10,000  inhabitants,  a  large 
manufacture  of  leather,  and  also  a  considerable  trade,  owing  to  its 
position  on  the  high  road  fix>m  Baghdad  to  Tehjan  and  Ispahan. 

SCCLEa    [Laxoabbibs.] 
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ECCLESALL  BIERLOW,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  v  JUge  and 
the  seat  of  a  PooivLaw  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Sheffield,  is  situated 
close  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Yorkshire,  in  58*  21'  N.  lat.,  1*  81' 
W.  long. ;  distant  54  miles  W.S.W.  from  York,  and  162  miles  N.N.W. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  township  of  Ecclesall  Bierlow, 
which  includes  26  hamlets,  was  24,552  in  1851.  Ecclesall  Bierlow 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  7  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
26,850  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  37,911.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  township  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  same  manufactures  as  are 
carried,  on  in  Sheffield,  of  which  borough  and  parish  the  township 
forms  an  important  constituent  part.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist 
institution  called  Wesley  College,  founded  in  1838,  whidi  stands  within 
the  township,  had  150  students  in  1 853. 

ECCLESHALL.    [STArroBDSHiBE.] 

ECIJA.    [Sevilla.] 

ECKMOHL,  a  small  Tillage  in  Bavaria,  situated  on  the  Laber,  in 
48*  47'  N.  lat.,  12*  3'  £.  long.,  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  signal  victoiy 
which  the  French  and  Bavarians,  under  the  emperor  Napoleon  I.,  gained 
over  the  Austrians,  commanded  by  the  archduke  Charles,  April  22, 
1809.  In  testimony  of  the  skill  and  intrepidity  which  Marshal 
Davoust  displayed  on  this  occasion  Napoleon  conferred  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Eckmuhl  upon  him. 

ECUADOR,  a  republic  of  South  America,  extends  from  north  to 
south  between  1*  40'  N.  lat  and  5*  50'  S,  lat.,  and  between  70*  20'  and 
80*  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  republic  of  New  Granada ; 
£.  by  the  empire  of  Brazil,  S.  by  the  republic  of  Peru,  and  W.  by 
the  Padfio  Ocean.  The  area  may  be  vaguely  estimated  at  about 
300,000  square  miles;  the  population  at  about  665,000. 

Coast4inef  Swface,  Ae, — The  southern  boundary  of  the  coast  of 
Ecuador  is  the  Punta  de  Malpello,  3*  30'  S.  lat,  the  termination  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tumbez,  which  from  the  Andes  to  the 
Pacific  is  regarded  as  the  boundaiy  between  the  republics  of  Ecuador 
and  Peru..  From  this  point  to  Point  Mangles,  1*  85'  N.  lat,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mira  River,  the  boundary  on  the  Pacific  between  the 
republics  of  EoiMiior  and  New  Qranada,  the  coast  has  a  broken 
convex  line,  with  a  general  bearing  towards  the  north-east  Punta 
de  Malpello  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Qulf  of  Guayaquil ; 
from  it  to  Punta  de  Camero  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf  is 
about  70  miles.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Guayaquil  River  is  the  laige 
island  of  Puns,  and  several  smaller  islands  and  sand-banks  lie  in  the 
channel  of  the  nstuaiy,  but  the  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
considerable  burden  up  to  Guayaquil,  the  principal  port  town  of  the 
republia  From  Punta  Camero  to  Punta  Santa  Elena,  about  14  miles, 
the  coast  bears  north-west^  it  then  curves  round  to  the  east  and 
north,  and  forms  the  wide  open  bay  of  Santa  Elena,  in  which  there 
is  good  anchorage  in  three  and  a  half  fathoms  water.  As  the  coast 
beurs  round  towards  Cabo  San  Lorenao  there  are  several  small  islands 
and  rocks  off  the  shore,  and  one.  La  Plata  Island,  of  somewhat  latgex* 
siae  a  few  miles  north  from  it  From  San  Matheo  Point,  a  few  miles 
north  from  Cabo  San  Lorenzo,  the  coast  again  makes  a  bold  sweep 
round  to  Cape  Passado  and  forms  the  laige  open  Balua  Manta,  near 
the  centre  of  which  is  the  smaller  bay  of  Caraocas,  formed  by  the 
SBstuary  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  From  Cape  Passado  to 
Galera  Point  the  general  bearing  of  the  coast  is  north-north-east,  and 
like  the  entire  coast  from  Punta  Santa  Elena  it  is  bold  and  rocky, 
lofty  hills  and  low  mountains,  the  lower  spurs  of  the  Andes,  rising 
to  heights  varying  from  500  to  1500  feet  From  Galera  Point  the 
coast  bears  away  east-north-east  to  the  moutb  of  the  Matage  River, 
whence  it  turns  northward  and  forms  SardinasrBay;  Point  Mangles, 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  bay,  is  the  boundary  on  the  Pacific  of 
the  territoiy  of  Ecuador.  Along  the  cosst  there  are  no  large  towns; 
and  the  few  small  harbours  whidx  it  affords  are  only  visited  by  small 
coasting-vessels. 

About  one-third  of  the  surface  of  the  couniary  is  mountainous. 
Ecuador  contains  almost  the  whole  of  the  Equatorial  Andes  and  the 
hilly  country  between  them  and  the  Pacific.  The  Andes  enter  the 
country  between  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil  and  San  Jaen  de  Bracamoros, 
and  thence  run  in  a  northern  and  north-eastern  direction  to  the 
northern  boundary.  This  chain  forms  in  the  southern  and  northern 
extremity  two  laige  mountain-knots,  that  of  Loja,  between  5*  30' 
and  3*  15'  S.  lat,  and  that  of  Los  Pastes  between  20^  and  1*  18' 
N.  lat  The  first  occupies,  according  to  Humboldt,  11,650  square 
miles,  and  the  second  8700  square  miles.  Between  these  two 
mountain-knots  the  Andes  form  an  enormous  mass  of  rocks,  covering 
in  width  an  extent  of  70  or  80  milea  Both  declivities  are  rather 
steep,  but  especially  that  towards  the  eastern  plains.  On  both  edges 
of  this  mass  sre  loffey  ranges  running  parallel  to  one  another,  and 
crowned  by  numerous  summits,  severnl  of  which  rise  above  the  line 
of  perpetiud  snow.  The  highest  ridges  of  those  ranges  may  be  about 
50  miles  distant  from  one  another;  and  between  them  extends  a 
longitudinal  valley,  which  measures  from  15  to  20  miles  across,  and 
extends  nearly  300  miles  in  kng^h.  At  two  points  transverse  ridges 
uniU)  the  two  ranges,  and  thus  the  great  valley  is  divided  into  three 
smaller  valleys.  The  most  southern  of  these  valleys,  that  of  CueD9a, 
extends  from  3*  15'  to  2*  27'  S.  lat,  with  a  mean  elevation  above 
the  sea  of  about  7800  feet  Its  waters  join  the  Rio  de  San  Jago,  a 
tributary  of  the  Amazonao.  The  summits  of  the  ranges  which  sun*ound 
it  rise  only  to  about  10,000  feet  and  nowhere  attain  the  mow-line, 


except  the  range  of  Assuay  (2*  27'  to  2*  80'  S.  lat),  which  separates 
the  valley  of  Cuen^a  from  that  of  Alausi  and  Ambato,  the  great 
road  over  which  rises  near  the  Ladera  de  Cadlud  to  15,520  feet  To 
the  north  of  this  transverse  ridge  extends  the  valley  of  Alausi  and 
Ambato  from  2*  27'  to  0*  46'  S.  lat  Its  surface  is  about  8000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Its  waters  run  off  to  the  Marona  and  Psstaaa,  two 
tributaries  of  the  Amazonas.  On  the  range  east  of  this  valley  are  the 
volcanoes  of  Sangay  16,827  feet,  Tuoguragua  15,960  feet,  Cotopaxi 
18,875  feet,  and  Carguairazo  16,663  feet  A  short  distance  south  of 
Carguairazo  is  the  lofty  Chimborazo,  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Equatorial  Andes,  being  21,242  feet  above  the  sea.  The  transverse 
ridge  which  separates  the  valley  of  Alausi  and  Ambato  from  that  of 
Quito  is  called  the  Alto  de  Chisinche.  It  is  only  about  500  feet 
above  the  plains  contiguous  to  it  on  the  northern  side,  and  is  of 
inconsiderable  width.  At  its  western  extremity  stands  the  Volcano 
of  Cotopaxi,  and  at  its  eastern  the  Tliniza,  which  rises  to  17,376  feet 
This  Alto  de  Chisinche  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  seas.  The  valley  of  Quito  extends  from  40'  S.  lat  to 
20'  N.  lat  to  the  mountain-knot  of  Los  Pastes;  and  has  a  mean 
elevation  above  the  sea  of  about  9600  feet  Its  waters  run  off  by  the 
Rio  Pita,  which  joins  the  Rio  de  las  Esmeraldas,  and  thus  flowd  into 
the  Pacific.  On  the  range  standing  east  of  this  valley  are  the 
Volcano  de  Antisana  19,137  feet  high,  and  the  Cayambe  Urcu  on 
the  equator  19,584  feet  high.  On  ihe  western  rangd  are  the  Volcano 
de  Pichincha  15,936  feet  high,  and  the  •  Cotocache  which  rises  to 
16,448  feet  On  the  mountain-knot  De  los  Pastes  are  several  volcanoes, 
as  those  of  Chumbal  16,824  feet,  Chiles  and  Paste  13,740  feet;  this 
last,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  group,  is  however  just  beyond  the 
northern  limits  of  Ecuador.  The  elevated  plains  which  are  inhabited 
on  that  mountain  region  are  10,240  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  country  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  is  filled  up  with 
mountains  of  various  elevations,  which  towards  the  shores  mostly 
sink  down  to  hills.  The  shores  themselves  are  high,  but  not  of  great 
elevation,  except  in  a  few  places,  as  at  Cape  San  Loranca  The 
countiy  along  the  Rio  de  Guayaquil  forms  an  exception.  Here  a 
plain  extends  sSveral  miles  in  width,  and  is  so  low  that  part  of  it  is 
covered  by  the  inundations  of  the  river  in  the  rainy  season,  and  part 
has  been  changed  into  a  swamp.  Along  this  valley  sre  extensive 
plantations  of  cacao. 

The  great  plain  east  of  the  Andes  Is  partly  wooded  and  partly 
a  savannah ;  but  in  its  present  state  it  is  of  little  importance,  being 
only  inhabited  by  the  nativea  The  north-eastern  portion  of  it  is 
said  to  be  occupied  by  a  part  of  the  low  mountain  range  called  by 
Humboldt  the  Sierra  Tunuhy.  Numerous  lakes  and  stagnant  pools 
occur  in  the  great  plain. 

Hydrography,  Commwueatiom,  Ac — The  principal  river  of  Ecuador 
is  the  Amatoncu,  which  is  here  called  Marafion,  and  sometimes 
Tunguragua.  Where  it  leaves  Peru,  and  begins  to  form  the  boundary- 
line  between  the  two  republics,  commence  the  series  of  cataracts  and 
rapids  with  which  it  issues  from  the  Andes.  Near  San  Jaen  de 
Bracamoros  is  the  Pongo  de  Rentema,  where  the  river,  according  to 
Humboldt,  is  only  1282  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lower  down 
between  Santiago  de  las  Monta&as  and  Boija,  is  the  rapid  or  Pongo 
of  Manseriche,  where  the  river  is  narrowed  to  about  150  feet,  and 
for  about  7  miles  rushes  down  with  incredible  velocity.  Below  this 
Pongo  the  Amazonas  becomes  navigable,  and  continues  so  to  its  mouth. 
[Am AZONAB.]  Within  the  boundary  of  Ecuador,  the  Amaaonas  receives 
the  Marona,  Pastasa,  Tigre,  and  Napo,  which  descend  from  the  eastern 
declivities  of  the  Andes.  The  Putumayo  and  the  Yapura,  which 
descend  from  the  same  range  and  in  the  same  direction,  fall  into  the 
Amaaonas  within  BraziL  The  rivers  which  descend  from  the  western 
side  of  the  Andes  are  numerous,  have  a  comparatively  short  course, 
and  are  of  little  importance.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  Rio  de 
las  Patias,  Rio  de  las  Esmeraldas,  the  Rio  Santiago,  tbe  Rio  Miia, 
and  the  Rio  de  Guayaquil ;  all  of  these  are  navigable  by  boatai,  but 
the  Guayaquil  is  the  only  one  navigated  by  large  vessels. 

The  OuayaquU  is  formed  by  the  union  of  numerous  streams  which 
issue  from  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andea  It  becomes  available  for 
commercial  purposes  at  Babahoyo,  or  Caracol,  about  70  or  80  miles 
from  its  mouth,  river  boats  ascending  to  one  or  other  of  these  places 
according  to  the  season  :  ships  of  considerable  burden  can  Ascend  at 
full  tide  up  to  the  town  of  Guayaquil  Here  the  river  has.  been 
swelled  by  the  ^junction  of  its  principal  affluents,  the  Daiili  and  the 
Babo,  and  has  mcreased  to  a  great  size.  Opposite  the  city  of  Guaya- 
quil it  is  2  ndles  across,  and  it  continues  to  expand  largely  to  its 
mouth.  Below  Guayaquil  the  channel  is  impeded  by  numerous 
rocks  and  small  islands.  At  its  mouth  is  the  larger  island  of  Puna. 
Where  the  river  falls  into  the  Pacific  it  is  known  as  the  Gulf  of 
Guayaquil,  the  extreme  points  of  which,  as  already  noticed,  are 
70  miles  apart 

All  the  maritime  commerce  of  Ecuador  is  concentrated  in  that  of 
Guayaquil,  from  which  town  there  is  a  road  to  Quito,  running  first 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Guayaquil  to  Caracol,  and  then  for 
some  miles  through  a  low  and  level  country.  It  then  begins  to  ascend 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes,  and  between  Caluma  and  Guar- 
auda  the  ascent  is  extremely  steep.    From  Guaranda  it  nms  over  the 

Slain  to  Ambato,  and  thence  to  Quito.  The  great  road  which  connects 
few  Granada  and  Peru  runs  through  the  high  vaUeys  of  Ecuador. 
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It  leadi  from  Almagaer  in  New  QranAcIa  over  the  Tinmo  de  Puni- 
guay  (9408  feet  above  the  sea)  to  Pasto  (8578  feet),  and  henoe  over 
the  Firktao  de  Boliche  (11,504  feet),  and  the  Alto  de  Pt}oara  (10,400 
feet)  to  Ibarra  (7368  feet),  and  Quito  (9586  feet).  In  the  Alto  de 
Chisinche  it  attains  an  elevation  of  aboat  10,000  feet  Henoe  it 
travenes  Ambato  (8864  feet),  Riobamba  Nueva  (9472  feet),  and 
Alauai  (7984  feet),  and  attains  on  the  Ptframo  de  AjMuay  15,586  feet 
In  passing  this  range  many  lives  are  annually  lost  From  Cuenca 
(8640  feet)  it  runs  over  the  Alto  de  Polla  (10,000  feet)  to  Loja 
(6768  feet),  and  hence  to  Ayavaea  (8992  feet)  in  Peru.  From  the 
latter  plaoe  it  proceeds  to  Truxillo  and  Luna.  Formerly  Eurooean 
oommodities  were  imported  into  Ecuador  by  this  road  from  New 
Granada,  but  nearly  the  whole  country  now  receives  them  from 
OuayaquiL 

Cltmate,  SoU,  Produeiioni. — The  temperature  of  oomrse  difiPers  con- 
siderably in  the  elevated  valleys  which  are  surrounded  by  the  high  peaks 
of  the  Andes,  and  in  the  low  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  range. 
In  the  valley  of  Quito  the  seasons  are  scarcely  perceptible.  Q^ie  mean 
temperature  of  the  day,  all  the  year  round,  is  between  60*  and  67% 
and  that  of  the  night  between  48*  and  62*  of  Fahrenheit  The  winds, 
which  are  generally  either  from  the  north  or  the  south,  blow  con- 
tinually, but  never  with  great  violence.  During  the  morning,  till  one 
or  two  o'clock,  the  sky  is  serene  and  clear ;  but  after  this  hour  vapours 
begin  to  rise,  and  the  whole  sky  ia  gradually  covered  with  black 
clouds,  which  often  bring  on  dreadful  tempests  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  followed  by  torrents  of  rain.  At  sunset  the  weather 
generally  clears  up,  and  the  nights  are  as  serene  as  the  morn- 
ings. The  rains  sometimes  continue  all  nighty  and  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  three  or  four  days  in  succession.  At  other  times  a  few 
fine  days  occur  without  rain.  The  interval  between  September  and' 
Hay  is  called  the  winter,  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  summer. 
The  winter  is  only  distinguished  by  a  somewhat  greater  quantity  of 
rain,  and  the  summer  by  a  greater  number  of  fine  days.' These  valleys 
are  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes,  some  of  which  have  been  very 
destructive.  At  Quayaquil  and  on  the  other  valleys  along  the  coast 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  varies  between  78*  and  82*.  From 
December  to  April  the  heat  rises  to  95* ;  during  these  months  rain 
falls  with  but  short  intemiption^  and  violent  tempests  frequently 
occur.  The  great  plain  extending  aloag  the  Rio  Amasonas  and  its 
numerous  tributaries  has  a  hot  climate.  The  mean  temperature 
probably  does  not  fall  short  of  between  75*  and  85*,  and  the  heat 
sometimes  rises  to  95*  and  mora.  But  every  day  at  two  o'clock  a 
wind  begins  to  blow  from  the  east  with  great  force  and  continues  to 
sunset  Near  the  base  of  the  Andes  rain  falls  nearly  evexy  day, 
generally  after  noon,  when  the  wind  commences. 

Agriculture  varies  with  the  elevation  of  the  cultivated  land  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Near  the  snow4ine,  which  in  this  part  of  the 
Andes  occurs  at  the  height  of  15,750  feet»  the  vegetation  of  the 
Pdramos  (flat  tracts  on  uie  summit  of  the  range,  from  11,000  to 
14,000  feet  above  the  sea)  is  extremely  scanty,  consisting  only  of  two 
or  three  spedes  of  plants.  Districts  like  the  plains  in  the  mountain- 
knot  of  Pastos,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet,  are  covered 
with  iprass,  and  afford  good  sheep-walks.  The  culture  of  European 
cereals  and  fruits  prevails  between  10,000  snd  4000  feet^  especuallv 
in  the  great  valley  of  the  Andes,  where  excellent  wheat  is  raised,  with 
barley  and  Indian  com.  Luoem  is  also  extensively  grown  as  fodder 
for  beasts  of  burden.  In  those  pctrts  of  the  country  which  do  not 
exceed  4000  feet  in  elevation  the  vegetables  cultivated  for  food  are 
chiefly  sweet  potatoes,  mandioc,  yams,  and  bananas,  with  rice,  Indian 
com,  and  some  leguminous  plants.  The  meet  common  fruit-trees  are 
cherimoyers,  pine-apples,  papayas,  and  anonas.  In  some  of  the 
valleys  are  extensive  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
cocoa.  The  wide  valley  of  the  Quayaquil  is  especially  fertile :  the 
soil  consists  of  alluvium ;  and  there  are  few  spots  even  between  the 
tropics  which  for  richness  and  vigour  of  vegetation  can  vie  with  this 
wide  vallev.  It  is  covered  with  groves  of  evexy  kind  of  intertropical 
fruits;  only  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  sugar  is  produced, 
but  an  immense  quantity  of  cocoa  of  very  fine  quality  is  grown,  and 
is  exported  to  all  the  countrius  liordering  on  the  Pacifi&  Among  the 
forest-trees  is  that  which  gives  the  cinchona  bark.  This  tree  is  most 
frequent  on  the  heights  of  the  mountain-knot  of  Loja,  where  it  grows 
on  the  eastern  declivities  at  an  elevation  of  6000  or  8000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

Sheep  and  cattle  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  the  former  especially 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Andes,  and  on  the  higher  declivities  of  the 
mountains.  Horses,  asses,  and  mules  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
be  articles  of  export  In  some  districts,  especially  in  the  valleys  along 
the  coast  &  considerable  quantity  of  wax  is  collected ;  and  still  higher 
up  are  some  spots  where  the  cochineal  insect  is  reared.  Along  the 
Amazonas  turtles  are  numerous,  and  their  fat,  called  '  manteca,' 
furnishes  a  considerable  article  of  trade.  Fishing  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent  on  the  coast,  and  a  good  deal  of  salt-fish  is  prapared. 
Along  the  coast  a  murex  is  found,  whidii  yields  a  Juice  used  in  dyeing 
purplei 

Ecuador  is  less  rich  in  the  precious  metals  than  the  other  countries 
of  South  America  which  comprehend  a  portion  of  the  Andes.  There 
are  several  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  few  are  still  worked ;  but 
the  annual  produce  is  not  considerable.    Lead  and  quicksilver  occur 


in  some  places,  and  in  others  sulphur  is  prepared  fai  oonnderabla 
quantity.    Salt  is  obtained  from  sea-water  along  the  coast 

Formerly  the  manufactures  of  Ecuador  were  more  considerable  than 
those  of  any  other  country  in  South  America.  They  are  chiefly  of 
coarse  woollen  and  auton  goods;  but  have  diminished  greatly  in 
amount  of  late  years  in  consequence  of  the  preference  given  to  articles 
of  English  manufacture.  Lace  of  a  good  kind  is  made  in  Quita 
Various  articles  of  home  consumption  are  made^  but  there  is  no  other 
important  branch  of  industry. 

The  commerce,  as  already  mentioned,  is  almost  wholly  carried  on 
at  Guayaquil  The  goods  exported  are  the  raw  produce  of  the  country, 
and  vary  very  greatly  in  quantity  in  difierent  years.  Of  cotton  the 
average  annual  quantity  exported  may  be  about  150,000  lbs. ;  of 
cocoa  about  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  Iba ;  sugar  and  tobacco 
are  also  exported  to  some  extent  Of  the  imports  we  have  no  recent 
reliable  accounts.  The  imports  into  Ecuador  from  Qreat  Britain  in 
1851  were  valued  at  54,099/. 

InhabUanU, — The  population  of  Ecuador  ia  composed  of  the 
descendants  of  Spsniards  and  of  the  aborigines.  The  aborigines  are 
believed  to  constitute  about  three-fourths  of  the  population.  Those 
Indians  who  inhabit  the  elevated  valleys  belong  to  the  race  of  the 
Peruvians,  and  speak  the  Quichua  language.  They  are  mostly  agri- 
culturists, and  cultivate  their  lands  with  much  care ;  they  also  make 
coarse  Btu£b  of  wool  and  cotton.  The  Indians  who  inhabit  the  eastern 
plain  are  much  lower  in  civilisation.  They  cultivate  only  small  pieces 
of  g^und,  and  apply  themselves  almoet  exclusively  to  fishing  and 
hunting.  The  Jesuits  and  the  monks  who  succeeded  them  had  made 
some  progress  in  bringing  them  over  to  a  kind  of  Christianity  and 
civilisation;  but  the  political  events  which  have  taken  place  since 
1812  have  ^ven  the  monks  out  of  the  country,  all  the  '  nussionee'  are 
in  ruin%  and  the  Indians  have  returned  to  their  wild  life  in  the 
forests.  Three>fourths  of  the  population  dwell  in  the  elevated  valleys 
of  the  Andes. 

Poliiical  Dtvitiom,  Towm,  Se, — The  republic  of  Ecuador  is  divided 
into  three  departments,  Quito,  Quayaquil,  and  Assuay.  The  population 
of  the  towns  in  the  following  notice  of  these  departments  is  given 
according  to  the  latest  estimates,  but  these  estimates  are  very  vague, 
and  the  numbers  are  probably  excessive^  except  when  they  are  intended 
to  include  the  surrounding  district 

1.  The  department  of  Quito  extends  along  the  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Mira  to  Cape  Passado,  and  comprehends  the  two 
valleys  of  Quito  and  of  Alausi  and  Ambato;  to  which  is  added  a 
portion  of  the  eastern  plains  along  the  upper  courses  of  the  rivers 
Putumayo,  Napo,  and  Pastasa.  In  the  elevated  valleys  in  several 
plaoea  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  palaces  of  the  Incas,  and  in  many 
districts  there  are  traces  of  the  great  road  which  in  the  time  of 
the  Incas  led  from  Quito  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley  of 
Titicaoa  (ftom  the  equator  to  20*  S.  lat).  Its  principal  wealth 
consists  in  its  extensive  corn-fields,  and  its  numerous  herds  of  sheep, 
cattle,  asses,  and  mules ;  it  has  also  a  few  mines  of  silver  and  gold. 
The  capital  of  the  republic  and  of  the  department  is  Quito.  North 
of  this  plaoe  lies  San  Miguel  de  Ibarra^  or  briefly  Ibarra,  a  well-built 
town,  vrith  about  10,000  inhabitants,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the' 
Volcano  of  Imbabura.  A  good  deal  of  grain  is  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  there  are  some  manufactures  of  wool  and  cotton. 
Not  far  from  it  is  Otavaio]  it  has  more  considerable  manufactures  of 
wool  and  cotton,  and  is  said  to  contain  20,000  inhabitants.  On  the 
coast  are  the  harbours  of  Esmeraldas,  Atacames,  and  Carondelet, 
but  they  are  not  visited  by  foreign  vessels.  Sooth  of  Quito  is 
Tacwngot  or  LacUtcwuga,  which,  between  1698  and  1797,  was  four 
times  destroyed  by  earthquakes ;  it  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern 
ridge  of  Andes,  9254  feet  above  the  sea,  and  contains  5000  inhabitants. 
Biobamba  was  entirely  destroyed  in  1797.  The  new  town  which 
was  built  4  or  5  mues  farther  south,  is  said  to  contain  15,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Chimboraso.  In  its 
neighbourhood,  at  Tescan,  great  quantities  of  brimstone  are  made. 
Anialo,  or  HambatOf  norUi-east  of  Mount  Chimborazo,  witii  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  GuarandOj  south  of  the  same  motmtain,  have  some 
commerce,  owing  to  their  situation  on  the  road  between  Guayaquil 
and  Quita  The  missiones  in  the  eastern  plain  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared. 

2.  The  department  of  Quayaquil  comprehends  the  coast  between 
Cape  Passado  and  a  short  distance  from  the  boundary-line  of  Peru, 
and  extends  inlsnd  to  the  upper  declivity  of  the  Andes.  Its  commer- 
cial wealth  consists  in  its  tropical  productions,  especially  in  cocoa,  of 
which  there  are  extensive  plantations.  Chagatiwl,  the  capital  of  the 
department  and  the  chief  commercial  town  of  the  republic,  popula- 
tion about  25,000,  is  situated  in  2''  12'  S.  lat,  79*  39'  W.  long.,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Quayaquil,  which  is  about  2  miles  wide 
opposite  the  town.  Vessels  of  considerable  burden  can  sail  up  to 
the  tovra,  as  the  tide  at  full  and  change  rises  24  feet  The  town 
itself  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town — La  Ciudad  Vieja  and  La 
Ciudad  Nueva.  The  old  town,  which  is  higher  up  the  river,  is  entirely 
inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes.  It  is  intersected  by  narrow  creeks, 
which  are  full  at  high-wat«r,  but  at  half  ebb  the  mud  is  uncovered 
and  exhales  the  most  noisome  and  pestilential  effluvia,  especially  in 
hot  weather.  The  new  town  though  exempt  from  this  nuisance, 
is  scarcely  more  healthy.    It  occupies  a  low  perfectly  level  site,  which 
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has  no  dndnage,  tnd  its  streete  during  the  rainj  season  (from 
December  to  April)  are  oonverted  into  quagmires.  There  is  also  a 
marsh  at  the  back  of  the  city :  oircumstances  taken  together  amply 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  malignant  fevers  which  so  often  prevail 
in  GuayaquiL  The  whole  town  extends  about  2  miles  along  the 
river,  but  its  width  is  inconsiderable.  The  houses  except  in  the  princi- 
pal street,  called  the  Calle  de  Comercio,  have  commonly  only  one  story, 
and  the  framework  is  made  of  timber.  None  of  the  public  buildings 
are  distinguished  by  architectural  beauty.  As  the  tides  rise  so  high, 
the  water  far  above  the  town  is  brackish  and  unfit  for  drinking. 
Several  large  balzas  are  constantly  employed  to  bring  fresh  water 
down  the  river  from  a  distant  place.  Many  families  live  entirely 
on  board  of  balzas  in  the  river  QuayaquiL  The  commerce  of  the 
city  is  of  considerable  importance.  European  goods  are  imported 
into  Quayaquil  in  considerable  quantities,  and  sent  up  the  river  to 
Babayhoyo  or  Caracol,  whence  they  are  carried  on  the  backs  of 
mules  to  the  valleys  of  Ambato  and  Quito.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  native  products  are  exported  from  Guayaquil.  From  150  to  200 
ships  enter  and  leave  the  port  annually.  Some  ships  are  built  here. 
Guayaquil  is  subject  to  frequent  visitations  of  terrific  earthquakes. 
If  ount  Chimborazo,  as  well  as  the  Volcano  of  Cotopaxi,  is  visible  from 
the  town  in  clear  weather.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Guayaquil  are 
Babayhoyo  and  Caracolj  which  are  situated  at  the  points  where  the 
river -ceases  to  be  navigable  at  different  seasons,  and  consequently  on 
that  account  are  used  as  commercial  depdta    Piterto  V^o,  a  small 

Slace,  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Manabi;  its  harbour  is  at 
[anta.  Another  harbour  is  at  Punta  de  Santa  EUna,  where  much  salt 
is  made.  The  island  of  Puna,  in  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil,  has  an  area  of 
more  than  200  square  miles.  At  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  it  is 
said  to  have  had  a  population  of  20,000,  but  it  is  now  only  inhabited 
by  a  few  fishermen.  To  this  department  belong  the  Galapagos 
Islands.    [Galapagos.] 

S.  The  department  of  Assuay  derives  its  name  from  the  mountain 
ridge  which  divides  the  valley  of  Alausi  from  that  of  Cuen^a.  It 
comprehends  the  last-named  valley,  the  mountain  knot  of  Loja,  and 
a  few  miles  of  searcoast  along  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  contiguous 
to  the  boundary  of  Peru,  with  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  eastern 
plains.  In  a  few  places  ruins  of  ancient  temples  and  palaces  occur. 
Cinchona-bark  forms  its  principal  article  of  expoxtation.  This 
department  contains  many  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle^  and  the  valley 
of  Cuenga  produces  grain  in  abundance.  Some  silver  mines  occur, 
but  few  if  any  are  now  worked.  The  capital  is  Cuenfa,  8640  feet 
above  the  sea,  a  large  but  meanly-built  town,  with  20,000  inhabitants, 
and  some  trade  in  cheese  and  rural  produce.  It  has  a  university ; 
and  some  institutions  for  education  have  been  established.  At 
Azoguea  are  mines  of  quicksilver.  X<ya,  population  about  10,000,  in 
a  vsJley  6768  feet  above  the  sea»  has  some  fine  churches,  and  trades 
extensively  in  cinchona-bark.  Zaruma,  on  the  western  declivity  of 
the  Andes,  population  6000,  is  the  capital  of  the  mining  district ; 
both  gold  and  silver  mines  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  port  of 
Tumbtz,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  is  the  place  where  Picarro  made 
his  descent  on  the  Peruvian  ooast;  in  its  neighbourhood  are  some 
mines.  San  Jaen  de  Bracamoroe,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Mara&on, 
has  8000  inhabitants.  Borya,  is  a  small  place,  where  the  Pongo  de 
Hanseriche  termmates. 

Bietoryt  Oovemment, — Ecuador  was  discovered  by  Pizarro  in  1626  ; 
and  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  downfall  of  ike  empire 
of  the  Incas.  It  remained  a  Spanish  possession  until  1812,  when  the 
inhabitants  rose  in  insurrection  and  made  a  determined  effort  to 
throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  Quito  was  then  a  part  of  the  vice-royalty 
of  New  Granada,  and  it  participated  fully  in  the  frequent  vicissitudes 
of  the  war,  which  ended  in  1823  with  the  complete  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniards.  By  the  convention  of  Cucuta  in  1821  New  Granada  and 
Venezuela  united  and  formed  one  republic  under  the  name  of 
Colombia,  but  this  union  lasted  only  till  1881,  when  these  countries 
again  separated.  Ecuador,  or  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Quito,  was 
then  also  separated  from  New  Granada,  and  since  that  time  has 
existed  as  an  independent  state.  Ecuador  declared  itself  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  and*  established  a  constitution,  according  to  which 
it  is  governed  by  a  president  elected  for  eight  years,  a  vice-president^ 
council  of  state,  and  a  house  of  representatives  consisting  of  one 
member  for  every  40,000  inhabitants.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the 
established  religion :  the  church  is  presided  over  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Qmto  and  the  Bishop  of  Guayaquil. 

(La  Condamine;  UUoa;  Humboldt;  Caldas,  in  MoUien's  Travdt; 
Captain  B.  Hall;  Geographical  Journal;  Admiralty  Chart;  Parlia- 
mentary Papers.)     [See  SuppLxaiBNT.] 

EDDYSTONE  or  EDY8T0NE  LIGHTHOUSE  is  constructed  on 
the  sloping  side  of  a  rock  which  bears  from  Plymouth  south  by  westy 
and  from  the  Ram  Head  south  half  a  point  east  It  is  distant  from 
the  anchoring  in  the  Sound  4  leagues,  and  from  Ram  Head  about  34 
leagues.  The  Isle  of  Maystone  bears  from  the  lighthouse  about 
north-east  by  north,  4  leagues  distant.  All  the  rocks  near  the  light- 
house are  on  the  east  side,  stretching  to  the  north  and  south,  and 
they  are  ail  covered  at  high  water ;  but  on  the  west  side  any  ship  may 
sail  dose  by  the  house  in  12  or  13  fathoms  water,  and  thero  are  no 
hidden  rocks.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  by  north  from  the 
house  there  is  a  rook  which  never  appears  but  at  low  spring  tides. 


The  first  lighthouse  built  on  the  Eddystone  rook  was  oonstructad 
by  Mr.  Winstanley,  a  gentleman  of  Essex,  who  wss  a  man  of  a  mecha- 
nical turn.  His  work  was  begun  in  1696,  and  completed  in  four  years. 
The  base  was  of  stone,  the  remainder  wss  of  wood.  While  some 
repairs  were  making  under  his  inspection  the  building  was  blown 
down  in  a  terrible  hurricsne  during  the  night  of  the  26til  of  November 
1703,  and  he  and  his  workmen  perished.  Not  a  vestige,  except  some 
iron  stanoheons  and  a  chain,  was  left  behind.  In  1706  an  aoi  was 
passed  for  rebuilding  the  lighthouse,  and  Mr.  Rudyerd,  a  silk-meroer, 
wss  employed  by  the  lessee  of  the  lighthouse  to  construct  «i  new 
building,  also  of  wood  on  a  stone  base.  Mr.  Smeaton  was  of  opinion 
that  Rudyerd  directed  the  performance  of  his  work  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  so  as  perfectly  to  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was 
intended,  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1756. 

The  present  edifice  is  a  circular  tower  of  stone  sweeping  up  with  a 
gentle  curve  from  the  base,  and  gradually  diminishing  to  the  top, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  swelling  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  upper 
extremity  is  finished  with  a  kind  of  oornioe,  and  is  surmounted  with 
a  lantern,  having  a  gallery  round  it  with  an  iron  balustrade.  The 
tower  is  furnished  with  a  door  and  windows,  and  a  staircase  and 
ladders  for  asoending  to  the  lantern  through  the  apartments  for  those 
who  keep  watch.  Mr.  Smeaton  undertook  the  task  of  constructing 
the  lighthouse  in  1756,  and  completed  it  in  less  than  four 
years. 

The  materials  employed  in  building  the  tower  are  moor-stone,  a 
hard  species  of  granite,  and  Portland-stone.  The  stones  for  the 
several  courses  were  rough-worked  at  the  quarries.  Six  foundation 
courses  dovetailed  together  were  raised  on  the  lower  part  of  the  rock, 
which  brought  the  whole  to  a  solid  level  massi  These  courses,  with 
eight  others  raised  above  them,  form  the  scdid  bed  of  the  work,  and 
taJke  the  form  of  the  swelling  trunk  of  a  tree  at  its  base.  The  general 
weight  of  the  stones  employed  is  from  a  ton  to  two  tons.  In  the 
solid  work  the  centre  stones  were  fixed  firsts  and  all  the  courses  were 
fitted  on  a  platform  and  accurately  adjusted  before  they  were  removed 
to  the  rock. 

The  base  of  the  tower  is  about  26  feet  9  inches  in  diameter,  taken 
at  the  highest  part  of  the  rock.  The  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  solid 
masonry  is  about  19  feet  9  inches,  and  the  height  of  the  solid  masonry 
is  13  feet  from  the  foundation.  The  height  of  the  tower  from  the 
centre  is  61  feet  7  inches ;  the  lantern,  the  base  of  which  is  stone,  is 
24  feet ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  tower  below  the  oornioe  is  16  feet 
The  whole  height  is  therefore  85  feet  7  inches,  according  to  the  scale 
given  by  Smeaton  to  his  drawings.  The  upper  part  of  the  buildings 
constructed  of  wood,  was  burnt  in  1770,  and  renewed  in  1774.  The 
building  has  stood  every  storm  unshaken. 

(Winstanley,  Ligkthoute:  Smeaton,  iVorraffM^) 

EDEN,  RIVER.    [Cumbbrland.] 

EDENBRIDGE.    [Kent.] 

EDENDERRY,  King's  county,  Leinster,  Ireland,  a  market^town 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Monasteroris,  is 
situated  in  63°  18'  N.  lat,  7**  2'  W.  long.,  distant  36  miles  W.  by  a 
from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  1804,  besides  1023  in  the 
Union  workhouse.  Edenderry  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  29  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  172,407  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
29,791.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
bog  of  Allen.  It  has  been  much  improved  by  the  Marquis  of  Down- 
shue,  on  whose  estate  it  stands ;  and  is  now  a  clean,  neat,  and  rather 
prosperous  town.  The  church  stands  on  the  smnmit  of  a  hill  318 
feet  high  which  adjoins  the  town)  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of 
the  surrounding  country ;  on  the  same  hill  are  also  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle.  The  other  public  buildings  are  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  Quakers'  meetiug-house,  the  town-hall,  a  maxket-house,  and 
the  Union  workhouse.  The  principal  trade  is  in  com,  of  which  laige 
quantities  are  sold  at  the  weekly  markets.  The  Grand  Canal  passes 
within  a  mile  of  Edendernr,  and  a  branch  has  been  brought  into  the 
town.    Fairs  are  held  in  March,  June,  and  November. 

(Fraser,  Handbook  of  Ireland;  Thom,  Irith  Almanac) 

EDENSOR.    [Dbrbtbhirb.] 

EDESSA.    [Mesofotamia.] 

EDFU)  a  village  of  U|>per  Egypt»  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  in 
26°  N.  lat,  remarkable  for  its  two  temples,  the  laiiger  of  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  best  preserved  in  Egypt,  though  much  encumbered 
with  sand  and  rubbish,  and  with  the  huts  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
have  built  their  village  around  and  on  the  top  of  it.  The  outward 
access  to  the  larger  temple,  which  was  dedicated  to  Noum,  or  Kneph, 
is  by  a  gateway  60  feet  high,  between  two  enormous  propyls,  or  trun- 
cated pyramids,  104  feet  long,  37  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  114  feet 
high.  At  the  summit  the  horiaontsl  section  is  84  feet  by  20.  On 
the  front  of  these  moles  immense  figures  are  sculptured  in  a  inasterly 
style.  A  court  is  then  entered  161  feet  long,  and  140  feet  wide, 
surrounded  with  walls,  on  each  side  of  which  there  is  a  row  of  piUars 
placed  at  some  distance  from  the  side  wall,  the  Sfiace  between  the 
pillars  and  the  wall  being  roofed  over  with  stone,  forming  a  covered 
portico.  From  the  base  of  the  pillars  to  the  top  of  the  stone  covering 
is  about  36  i  feet  The  court  is  now  filled  with  rubbish  and  encum- 
bered with  wretched  buildings,  forming  part  of  the  modem  villsge  of 
Edfu,  the  remainder  being  built  on  the  roof  of  the  temple  itself. 
Vxnm  the  entnnoe  of  i&  oouri  thne  !■  a  gradual  ascent  to  the 
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pronaos,  or  portico,  of  the  temple^  wliich  is  supported  bj  18  pillars, 
six  in  a  row,  the  whole  height  of  it  being  about  56  feet  above  the 
lowest  level  of  the  court  The  intereolumniations  of  the  front  mllars 
are  built  up  to  more  than  half  the  height.  Passing  through  the 
pronaos  we  come  to  a  doorway  leading  into  a  kind  of  hypostyle  hall, 
66  feet  by  83,  supported  by  12  pillars,  with  a  flat  roof  formed  by 
large  beams  of  stone  crossing  from  each  pillar  to  the  next  in  the  same 
row,  the  whole  being  covered  with  thick  flat  slabs.  The  pillars  have 
the  quadrilateral  two-headed  capital  as  at  Denderah.  From  this 
chamber  we  pass  into  another  long  and  narrow  one,  from  which  there 
are  two  small  entrances  to  the  side  galleries,  wherein  we  see  flights  of 
steps  leading  upwards  to  the  roof  of  the  sekos,  or  oelL  Proceeding 
onwards  through  the  middle  chamber  we  pass  into  another  small  one, 
with  an  apartment  on  each  side  of  it,  probably  for  the  use  of  the 
priests,  from  this  last-mentioned  chamber  we  enter  the  holy  recess 
Itself,  en  oblong  room  about  88  feet  bv  17,  in  which  the  figure  of  the 
deity  was  placed.  Two  galleries  run  down  on  each  side  of  it,  leading 
to  a  doorway  at  the  back  of  it,  by  which  the  priests  might  walk  into 
a  laige  but  perfectly  retired  space  all  round  the  sanctuary,  or  might 
ascend  on  the  roof  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  enjoy  the  air  and  light  on 
the  terraced  roof,  for  below  they  had  no  light  at  all,  except  it  might 
be  from  small  apertures,  through  which  the  fellahs  who  now  live  on 
the  roof  with  their  families  and  cattle  dischai^e  all  their  dirt  into  the 
temple.  The  chambers  of  the  sekos  serve  them  as  repositories  for 
grain  and  other  commodities.  The  temple,  as  well  as  every  part  of 
the  wall,  is  covered  with  hieroglvphics  and  figures  representing  the 
progress  of  the  sun  through  the  cuxle  of  the  hours.  The  outer  wall, 
which  joins  the  two  propyla  and  completely  incloses  the  court  and 
the  temple,  if  414  feet  on  each  of  its  longer  sides,  and  154  feet  on  its 
shorter  side  at  the  back  of  the  temple.  The  smaller  temple  is  also 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  representing  the  birth  and  education  of 
Horns,  the  son  of  Kneph  and  Athor,  who  were  worshipped  in  the 
larpfer  edifice. 

The  temple  of  Edfti  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Denderah  for 
preservation,  and  is  superior  to  it  in  msgnificence.  The  propylaeon  is 
the  largest  and  most  perfect  of  any  in  Esypt ;  it  contains  several 
apartments  in  the  interior,  which  receive  light  by  square  apertures  in 
the  sides.  The  entrance  court  is  the  only  one  to  be  seen  in  Egypt  in 
such  perfection,  though  completely  encumbered  with  Arab  huts.  .The 
pronaos,  or  portico,  is  magnificent ;  but  unfortunately  above  tliree- 
fourths  of  it  are  buried  in  rubbish.  Upon  the  whole  the  temple  of 
Edfu,  although  built  much  later  than  many  of  the  others  (the  earliest 
part  of  it  was  erected  by  PtolemsBus  Philometor,  B.a  181),  is  perhaps 
the  most  complete  specimen  remaining  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  which 
can  give  a  good  idea  of  the  respective  proportion  and  distribution  of 
the  different  parts  of  their  exterior  appearance  when  entire,  and  the 
strength  of  those  formidable  citadels,  which  while  they  served  as  a 
protection  to  tne  town  commanded  the  respect  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  prevented  or  defeated  any  attempts  to  dispute  the  authority  of 
their  priestly  rulers.  Edfu  marks  the  site  of  the  axxdeni  ApoUinopoU$ 
Magna;  the  Coptic  name  is  Atbo fhi  which  is  preserved  the  ancient 
name — (Hat) — of  the  district  round  ApolUnopolis. 

(Egyptian  AfUiqtUtiea,  vol  1 ;  Belzoni ;  WilkinsoDy  Genm^  View  of 
BgifpL) 

EDGEWORTHSTOWN.    [LoNoroRD.] 

EDGWARE.    [M1DDLE8BX.J 

EDINBURGH,  the  City  of,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  the 
chief  town  of  Edinburghshire  or  Mid  Lothian,  and  the  capital  of 
Scotland,  is  situated  on  the  souUi  side  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about 
2  miles  inland,  in  55*  57'  N.  lat,  8*  12'  W.  long. ;  distant  892  miles 
N.N.W.  from  London  by  road;  898  miles  by  the  North- Western, 
Lancaster  and  Carlisle,  and  Caledonian  railways ;  and  402  miles  by 
the  Great  Northern  and  North  British  railwavs.  The  population  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  1851  was  66,734;  of  the  city  and  suburbs, 
which  together  constitute  the  capital  and  parliamentary  borough, 
160,511.  The  citv  (which  is  divided  for  municipal  purposes  into  five 
wards)  is  governed  by  81  town  councillors  elected  by  the  constituency, 
a  dean  of  guild  elected  by  the  guildry,  and  a  convener  of  trades  elected 
by  the  representatives  of  the  incorporated  trades.  The  council  of 
88  thus  constituted  elects  from  its  own  members  a  loi-d  provost, 
4  bailies,  and  a  treasurer,  as  the  administrators  of  the  municipal 

fovemment     The    city   retumf   two   members   to   the   Imperial 
'arliament. 

The  boundaries  of  the  capital  Indude^  besides  various  districts 
subject  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  sherifl^  the  four  follow- 
ing districts,  namely : — 1.  Edinburgh ;  2.  Canongate ;  8.  Portsburgh; 
4.  Calton. 

The  existence  of  Edinburgh  as  a  royal  buigh  may  be  traced  to  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century.  A  general  charter  of  confirmation  was 
granted  by  James  VL  in  1608,  and  another  charter  by  Charles  L  in 
1636.  These  chartexB  specify  Leith  and  Newhaven  as  belonging  to 
the  burgh.  Other  grants  and  chartera  were  forwards  obtaued  at 
different  times  from  the  crown  prior  to  the  Union  in  1707.  By  a 
charter  of  George  IIL  in  1794  the  lord  provost,  who  by  previous 
charters  was  sheriff  and  coroner,  was  constituted  lord  Ueutenant  of 
the  countyof  the  city.  By  the  Scotch  Burgh  Reform  Act  (8  and  4 
William  iV.  c.  76)  the  right  of  election  to  corporate  ofl&ces  was 
declared  to  be  in  those  persona  who  are  entitled  to  vote  for  membera 


of  Parliament.  There  are  eight  incorporated  crafts  within  the  buigh, 
all  possessed  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  support  of  decayed  mem- 
bers or  the  widows  of  such  as  are  deceased.  From  an  early  period 
the  property  of  the  burgh  has  been  administered  very  improvidently. 
In  1819  the  debts  of  the  city  were  stated  to  amount  to  497,1  Oil, 
including  264,2582.  incfured  on  account  of  the  Leith  Docks :  in  1888 
the  amoimt  of  debts  and  obligations  of  tiie  city  were  425,1942., 
exclusive  of  engagements  on  account  of  the  Leith  Docks.  The 
revenue  of  the  city  amounted  then  to  27,5241,  and  its  annual  current 
expenditure  to  upwards  of  88,0002.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
dty  was  declared  insolvent,  and  an  Act  was  passed  in  August  1888 
conveying  its  properties  and  revenues  to  trustees  for  its  creditors. 
Canongatt  is  a  parish  and  buigh  of  barony,  of  which  the  royal  burch 
of  Edmbuivh  is  the  feudal  superior.  It  is  ^vemed  l^  a  lMux)n-bailie 
nominated  by  the  town  council,  and  two  bailies  elected  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  burgh  of  Canongate.  Its  revenue,  which  is  of  smaU 
amount,  is  derived  from  petty  customs  levied  at  the  Watei^ate,  or 
exit  to  Leith.  PorUhwrgh,  or  more  accurately  the  Easter  and  Wester 
Portsburghs,  form  a  bui^h  of  barony  the  jurisdiction  of  which  is  on 
each  side  of  the  grounds  of  Heriot's  Hospital.  A  baron-bailie  and 
two  resident  baifies  are  appointed  by  the  corporation,  the  feudal 
superior.  The  burgh  offices  are  merely  nominal  Calton  is  a  district 
lying  in  the  hollow  betwixt  the  Calton  Hill,  Canongate,  and  the  New 
Town.  It  was  annexed  to  the  city  in  1725.  A  bailie  is  appointed, 
but  no  duties  are  attached  to  the  office. 

Site,  Atpectf  Ase, — Edinburgh  is  built  upon  a  series  of  hills,  which, 
with  three  intervening  valleys,  give  to  the  streets  a  remarkably  undu- 
lating character.  Salisbury  Crag  and  Arthur's  Seat,  two  high  hills 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city  on  the  east,  greatly  enhance  the 
grandeur  of  its  characteristic  feature&  The  central  hill,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  the  castle  is  built,  slopes  gradually  down,  forming  the 
High-street  and  Canongate ;  Holyrood  Palace,  about  a  mile  from  the 
castle^  being  placed  in  the  valley  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  This  ridge 
lies  nearly  east  and  west.  The  west  or  castle  end  is  a  rock,  bare  and 
inaccessible  on  the  west,  and  with  slopes  of  almost  impracticable 
ascent  on  the  north  and  south.  Southward  of  this  central  hill  is 
another  but  smaller  elevation ;  northward  the  elevation  on  which  a 
portion  of  the  New  Town  is  built,  rises  by  a  gentle  slope  from  the 
north  valley,  and  then  declines  towards  the  shores  of  the  Forth  at 
Leith  and  Granton.  Westward  of  the  Castle  Hill  the  ground  is  gene- 
rally level  Eastward  of  the  northern  ridge,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  valley,  is  Calton  Hill ;  eastward  of  the  hill  on  tne  south  side  of 
the  city,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  portion  of  the  King's  Park,  is 
Salisbury  Crag.    Arthur's  Seat  is  still  farther  east 

CivU  Hiitory, — In  the  7th  century  the  southern  part  of  Scotland 
belonged  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumbria ;  and  Edwin, 
king  of  Northumbria,  is  said  to  have  built  a  fort  on  the  site  of  the 
present  castle^  the  name  of  which  was  Edwinsbui^h.  Some  anti- 
quaries assign  an  earlier  tWte  to  the  castle.  In  1215  the  fint  parlia- 
ment held  by  Alexander  IL  met  at  Edinburgh ;  and  20  years  afterwards 
the  Pope's  legate  held  here  a  provincial  synod.  Robert  Bruce  bestowed 
on  the  bui^h  the  harbour  and  mills  of  Leith.  By  this  time  Edinbui^h 
had  become  the  chief  town,  though  not  nominally  the  capital,  of  Scot- 
land ;  parliaments  were  frequently  held  in  it,  and  a  mint  was  established. 
In  1436  Edinburgh  became  in  name  what  it  had  long  been  virtually — 
the  capital  of  the  country.  About  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  on 
the  representations  of  the  provost  and  community,  James  II.  granted 
the  citizens  licence  to  inclose  and  fortify  the  city.  His  successor 
erected  the  city  into  a  sherifidom  within  itself,  and  presented  to  the 
incorporated  trades  a  banner  or  standard,  which  has  since  been  known 
by  the  name  of  the  'Blue  Blanket,'  and  is  still  preserved.  King 
James  lY.  patronised  the  erection  of  its  firat  printing-press ;  and  in 
the  succeeding  reign  it  became  the  seat  of  the  royal  palace,  of  the 
parliament,  and  of  the  superior  courts  of  justice. 

The  wall  built  in  1450  included  very  little  more  than  the  present 
High-street,  from  the  castle  to  the  Canongate ;  but  by  the  year  1518 
the  city  walls  inclosed  the  southern  valley,  called  tne  Cowgate,  and 
portionv  of  the  slopes  extending  upwards  on  each  side  of  that  valley. 
The  Canongate  had  a  separate  origin.  The  abbey  of  Holyrood  waa 
founded  by  David  I.  in  the  12th  century,  in  the  low  ground  lying  east 
of  the  city.  The  abbot  and  monks,  in  order  to  connect  themselves 
with  Edinburgh,  formed  a  line  of  street  from  their  abbey  up  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  tUl  it  joined  the  High-street  of  Edinburgh ;  this  street 
received  the  name  of  the  Canongate,  and  the  buigh  of  Canongate  wm 
constituted  distinct  from  Edinburgh. 

Up  tUl  the  middle  of  last  century  the  boundary  of  the  city  was  not 
mucn  enlarged  ,*  the  additional  accommodation  required  for  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  the  population  having  been  met  by  building  houses 
of  great  height,  and  affording  on  each  floor  residences  for  one  or  more 
families.  Some  additional  space  was  obtained  by  the  draining  of  a 
morass  on  the  southern  side  of  the  city,  and  on  the  drained  land  were 
formed  the  Cowgate  and  the  Grassmarket,  which  had  for  their  earlier 
occupants  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  dty.  After  the  Union  of  Scot- 
hmd  with  England  in  1707,  and  the  tnmsference  of  the  parliament 
and  the  pri^  council  to  London,  many  of  the  nobility  removed 
thither,  and  the  Canongate  became  deserted.  In  1753  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  obtained,  and  the  work  of  renovation  and  extension  of 
the  city  was  commenced.    The  Royal  Exchange,  in  the  High-street^ 
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was  first  built ;  ihe  morass  or  loch  in  the  north  yalley  was  drained, 
and  the  North  Bridge  across  that  valley  was  constructed.  Qeoi^e- 
square,  Brown-square,  and  other  streets  and  squares  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  town,  built  by  private  enterprise,  were  immediately  oocu- 
pied  by  the  wealthier  inhabitants.  About  1770,  improvements  which 
had  b«en  some  time  projected,  and  for  which  an  Act  had  been 
obtained  in  1767,  were  commenced  on  the  north  side  of  the  city, 
and  the  New  Town  gradually  rose  into  existence.  St.  Andrew's- 
square  was  the  nucleus  of  the  building  operations ;  and  from  that 
time  till  the  present  the  work  of  extension  has  been  steadily 
proceeding. 

Castle, — The  castle  covers  a  space  of  about  six  acres.  On  the  east  side 
a  spacious  esplanade,  used  as  a  parade-ground  and  a  promenade,  inter* 
venes  between  the  castle  entrance  and  the  houses  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  High-street.  On  the  north  side  of  the  esplanade  is  a  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  York.  At  the  entrance  to  the  castle  is  a  drawbridge,  with  a  dry 
ditch  underneath,  and  the  outer  gateway  is  protected  by  low  batteries 
The  batteries  exteud  along  the  ramparts  on  the  north  side.  A  second 
strong  gateway  gives  entrance  to  tbe  inner  or  higher  fort,  which  con- 
tains the  oldest  portion  of  the  castle.  A  large  pile  of  buildings  on 
the  east  side  contains  what  were  once  the  state  apartments  of  Queen 
Hary,  and  the  crown-room,  in  which  are  the  regalia  of  Scotland.  The 
regalia  consist  of  the  Scottish  crown,  the  sceptre,  the  sword  of  state, 
the  Lord  Treasurer's  rod  of  office,  &c.  On  the  ramparts  is  Mons  Meg, 
a  huge  cannon,  supposed  to  have  been  cast  in  the  time  of  James  IV., 
and  which,  after  having  been  in  the  Tower  of  London  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  was  returned  to  Edinbui^gh  Castle  in  1829  by 
Geoi^e  IV.  On  the  west  side  of  the  castle  rock,  and  on  its  highest 
part,  stands  a  huge  pile  of  buildings  used  as  barracks. 

From  the  castle  ramparts  a  magnificent  prospect  is  obtained  north- 
ward, comprehending  the  new  National  Qallery  and  other  buildings 
on  the  Mound,  the  New  Town  and  the  valley  beyond,  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  the  Fife  Hills ;  eastward  the  Old  Town,  backed  by  Arthur's 
Seat ;  north-east  the  railway  termini  in  the  north  valley,  the  Scott 
monument,  the  North  Bridge,  the  Calton  Hill  and  the  fine  buildings 
on  its  side  and  in  its  vicinity;  and  to  the  west ^Corstorphine  Hill, 
backed  by  a  dim  outline  of  mountains  in  the  distance. 

The  line  of  street  eastward  from  the  castle  to  Holyrood  Palace 
presents  many  objects  of  interest^  the  modem  in  numerous  instances 
mingling  with  and  superseding  the  ancient  structures.  From  the 
Castle  Hill  flights  of  steps  lead  down  to  the  valley  of  ihe  Qraasmarket. 
The  new  western  approach  to  the  Old  Town  is  carried  along  the 
southern  side  of  the  Castle  rock,  and  joins  the  High-street  at  the 
junction  of  the  Castle  Hill  and  Lawnmarket.  At  this  point  is  the 
Vew  Assembly  Hall,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  parish 
church  and  tbe  meeting-place  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland.  This  building  is  a  handsome  gothic 
structure ;  at  the  eastern  end  is  an  elaborately-ornamented  tower  240 
feet  high,  which  forms  a  prominent  object  from  almost  every  part  of 
Edinburgh.  Near  this  building,  in  the  'new  road,  are  the  Normal 
school  of  the  Established  Church,  the  Episcopal  church  of  St 
Qolumba,  and  other  buildings.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  Castle 
Hill  are  the  extensive  buildings  5f  the  Free  Church  College  and  Free 
High  church.  The  Lawnmarket,  as  its  name  imports,  was  once  occu- 
pied as  a  market  for  linen  cloth  and  other  articles  of  merchandise. 
In  the  High-street,  on  the  north  side,  is  the  Boyal  Exchange,  and 
opposite  to  it  in  Parliament-square,  is  St.  Giles's  church,  having  under 
its  roof  the  High  church  of  Edinburgh  and  two  other  of  the  city 
churches;  on  the  west  side  of  the  square  is  the  County  HalL 
The  fine  range  of  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  Parliament-square 
comprises  the  Advocates  Library,  the  Signet  Library,  the  Parliament 
House  (the  Westminster  Hall  of  Edinburgh),  and  halls  in  which  sit 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  and 
the  Scottish  Court  of  Exchequer.  Between  the  Justiciary  Court  and 
St.  Giles's  church  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  II.,  erected  in 
1685  ;  it  is  formed  of  lead  coated  with  bronze.  The  Parliament  House 
just  named,  is  one  of  the  finest  halls  in  Scotland.  It  was  here  that 
the  Scottiph  Parliament  sat  until  the  Union  with  England.  The  hall 
is  122  feet  long  by  49  feet  broad,  and  has  a  carved  oak  roof.  Its  floor 
is  now  used  as  a  promenade  for  the  advocates,  solicitors,  and  litigants 
of  the  Court  of  Session.  In  the  hall  are  statues  of  eminent  judges. 
The  Advocates  Library  is  one  of  the  privileged  libraries  entitled  to 
demand  a  copy  of  every  printed  work  published  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  it  contains  a  fine  collection  of  upwards  of  150,000  volumes. 
Among  the  manuscripts  in  this  extensive  collection  are  many  valuable 
works  on  the  civil  and  cccle^astical  history  of  Scotland.  The  Signet 
Library  contains  50,000  volumes,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  works 
relating  to  British  and  Irish  history. 

The  church,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Giles, 
jB  one  of  the  most  ancient  buildings  in  Edinburgh,  although  its 
exterior  has  been  frequently  renovated.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  year 
1859  in  a  charter  of  David  II.  About  a  century  later  it  was  made 
collegiate,  and  40  altars  were  supported  in  it.  After  the  Reforma- 
tion the  building  was  partitioned  into  four  distinct  places  of  worship. 
The  High  church,  of  which  John  Knox  was  for  a  considerable  period 
the  minister,  and  which  is  regarded  as  the  principal  parish  church  of 
Edinbui^h,  occupies  the  eastern  end  of  the  building.  Externally, 
the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  edifice  is  the  central  tower :  its  top 


is  crowned  with  open  carved  stonework,  with  arches  springing  from 
the  four  comers,  and  meeting  together  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  crown.      The  Old  Tolbooth,  popularly  called  the  '  Heart  of 
Blid-Lothian,'  was  removed  in  1817,  with  numerous  little  booths 
or  shops  called  the  Luckenbooths,  which  stood  dose  to  St.  Giles's 
church.    A  little  farther  down  the  High-street,  a  pieoe  of  radiated 
pavement  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  cross,  which  was  removed 
in  1756.    At  the  intersection  of  the  High-street  with  South  Bridge- 
street  is  the  Tron  church,  an  old  building,  with  a  neat-spirei     A  few 
yards  eastward  of  John  Knox's  house,  at  the  foot  of  Hig^-street^  is 
the  lane  formed  by  Leith-wynd  and  St  Mary's-wynd  (the  Holy  well- 
lane  of  Edinbui^gh).     Eastward  extends  the  Canongate,  containing 
many  houses  which  by  their  fetyle  and  decorations  show  that  they 
were  when  first  inhabited  the  mansions  of  the  nobility.    One  formerly 
belonged  to  Lord  Balmerino ;  another  was  the  mint  of  Scotland,  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Duchess  of  Gordon ;  Queensberry  House,  now 
used  as  an  hospital,  was  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry ; 
Moray  House,  the  residence  of  the  earls  of  Moray,  erected  in  1618^ 
and  Milton  House,  another  of  these  old  edifices,  are  now  devote] 
to   educational   and  benevolent  purposes,  Moray  House  being  the 
training  school  for  masters  and  mistresses  in  connection  with  the 
Free  Church.     Canongate  church  is  a  large  old  building  with  no 
pretensions  to  architectural  elegance. 

The  ancient  palace  of  Holyrood  House  nearly  fronts  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Canongateu  By  the  end  of  the  12th  century  the 
abbey  founded  by  David  L  had  become  a  wealthy  and  powerful  insti- 
tution, the  abbot  holding  regular  courts  like  other  barons.  The  first 
separate  royal  residence  here  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  small  hunting 
seat,  built  by  James  V.  in  1528,  prior  to  which  many  of  the  Scottish 
kings  had  on  great  occasions  lodged  in  the  abbey.  A  laiige  part  of  the 
palace  was  destroyed  by  Cromwell's  soldiers  in  1650 ;  afUr  which  the 
present  edifice  was  built  From  the  period  of  the  Union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  have  been  hereditary  keepers  of 
the  palace.  Charles  Edward  Stuart  lodged  here  during  his  short 
sojourn  in  Edinburgh  in  1745;  here  Charles  X.  of  France  resided 
during  the  revolutionary  troubles,  and  here  he  again  found  a  refuge 
more  than  SO  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  driven  from  his  throne. 
Geoi^e  IV.  visited  Holyrood  in  1822;  and  Queen  Victoria  held  a 
levee  in  it  in  1842.  Her  majesty  has  on  several  occasions  since  passdd 
a  day  or  two  in  the  palace  on  her  way  to  or  from  Balmoral  CastK 
Holyrood  House  is  a  quadrangular  building,  with  an  open  court  in 
the  centre.  The  front  is  flanked  with  double  castellated  towers.  The 
north-west  comer,  containing  the  apartments  of  Queen  Mary,  is  the 
oldest  portion.  The  gallery  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  exhibits  106 
paintings^  said  to  be  portraits,  but  of  no  merit  as  works  of  art,  and  of 
no  historical  authority.  In  the  hall  which  contains  these  paintings 
are  held  the  meetings  for  choosing  the  representative  peers  of  Scotland, 
and  the  levees  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Established  Church.  The  ruins  of  Holyrood  chapel  lie  behind 
the  palace,  at  the  north-east  comer.  The  chapel  was  fitted  up  by 
Charles  L,  who  was  crowned  in  it  in  1633.  James  IL  had  it  adorned 
afterwards  for  the  Roman  Catholic  worship.  The  chapel  contains  the 
remains  of  David  II.,  James  II.  of  Scotland,  James  Y.  and  his  queen, 
Lord  Damley,  and  other  illustrious  personages. 

The  back  street  called  the  south  back  of  the  Canongate  leads  west- 
ward to  Cowgate  and  Grassmarket  Over  the  Cowgate  pass  the  South 
Bridge  and  Geoi^  the  Fourth  Bridge.  Three  or  four  flats  or  stories 
of  the  houses  next  the  bridges  are  Nslow  the  level  of  the  upper  sti-eel, 
while  three  or  four  flats  are  above,  the  fourUi  or  filth  floor  at  the 
back  of  each  house  being  the  street  floor  in  front 

The  Grassmarket  is  historically  famous  as  the  spot  whei«  many 
Protestant  martyrs  suffered  death  in  days  of  persecution,  and  also  as 
the  scene  of  the  Porteous  riot  in  1736.  The  Grassmarket  was  for  a 
long  time  the  place  of  public  execution.  It  is  a  wide,  open,  oblong 
space.  The  market  is  chiefly  for  cattle^  sheep,  and  grain.  The  New 
Com  Exchange  is  a  handsome  and  commodious  building  in  the  Italian 
style,  152  feet  long  by  93  feet  6  inches  within  the  walls.  The  main 
front  is  98  feet  in  length,  and  59  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  main 
cornice.  At  the  west  end  is  a  campanile  93  feet  in  height  The  main 
entrance  to  the  building  is  through' a  handsome  Doric  portico.  This 
building  contains  besides  a  spacious  hall,  lighted  from  the  top,  for  the 
sale  of  grain,  a  bank  for  the  accommodation  of  parties  attending  the 
market,  a  hall  66  feet  long,  in  which  buyers  and  sellers  may  settle 
accounts,  and  a  granary.  Westward  of  the  Grassmarket  is  the  West 
Port,  a  district  notorious  as  the  place  where  Burke  and  Hare  perpe- 
trated their  murderous  deeds.  A  church,  schools,  and  sanitary  and 
benevolent  institutions  were  established  here  a  few  years  ago,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers. 

A  Uttle  way  south  from  the  Grassmarket  stands  Herlot's  Hospital 
founded  by  George  Heriot,  jeweller  to  James  VL,  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  poor  and  fatherless  boys,  or  boys  whose  parents  are 
in  indigent  circumstances,  "freemen's  sons  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh." 
The  building,  which  was  completed  in  1660,  is  quadrangular,  mea- 
suring 162  feet  each  way,  and  having  an  open  court,  92  feet  square, 
in  its  centre.  Over  the  north  gateway  and  at  the  four  comers  of  the 
building  are  projecting  towers  or  turrets.  Inigo  Jones  is  said  to 
have  furnished  the  design.  About  180  boys  are  educated  and  boarded 
in  the  hospital,  which  is  under  the  management  of  the  town  oouncil 
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and  city  ministeTS  of  EdinbuiglL  In  1886  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
obtained  enabling  the  govemoFS  of  the  hospital  to  apply  a  portion  of 
its  funds  to  the  establishment  of  Free  schools  for  cnUdren  of  both 
sexes  in  variooa  parts  of  the  city.  Accordingly  10  schools  of  this 
description  have  been  established,  in  which  about  8000  children  are 
under  instruction.  Near  Heriot's  Hospital  stands  Oeoige  Watson's 
Hospital,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  and  grand-children  of  decayed 
Edinbutgh  merchants.  In  this  institution  about  80  boys  are  fed, 
clothed,  and  educated.  The  Merchant  Maiden's  Hospital,  founded  in 
1695,  is  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  daughters  of  mer- 
chant buigesses  of  Edinburgh.  Eastward  of  Heriot's  Hospital  is  the 
Grayfriars  church  with  its  churchyard,  both  of  historical  interest 
Here  lie  the  remains  of  many  eminent  Scotsmen,  among  whom  may 
be  named  George  Buchanan,  Allan  Ramsay,  and  Princi^  Robertson. 
The  churches  of  Old  and  New  Grayfriars  were  under  one  roof  till 
January  1845,  when  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  one  of  the 
churches  was  afterwards  restored.  Among  public  edifices  near  this 
spot  are  a  new  and  commodious  Free  church;  a  neat  Roman  Catholic 
chapel ;  a  Baptist  chapel ;  and  the  City  Charity  workhouse,  a  laige 
and  very  plain  edifice,  accommodating  about  750  inmates.  To  the 
south-west  is  a  large  open  space,  with  walks  planted  with  avenues  of 
trees,  named  the  Meadows,  the  walks  of  which  are  useful  as  prome- 
nades ;  the  inclosed  spaces  are  used  for  drying  clothes.  Beyond  the 
Meadows  stretch  Bruntsfield  Links,  much  frequented  by  golf  players, 
and  occasionally  used  for  militaiy  reviews ;  many  handsome  villas  are 
in  this  direction.  Here  is  Gillespie's  Hospital  for  the  maintenance  of 
indigent  old  men  and  women,  of  whom  there  are  about  80  in  the 
house,  and  for  the  elementary  education  of  100  poor  boys.  The 
Roman  Catholics  have  a  nunnery  at  Bruntsfield  Links.  To  the 
south-east  of  the  Meadows  is  the  suburb  called  Newington,  occupied 
chiefly  by  wealthy  merchants  and  professional  gentlemen.  Many  fine 
residences  are  here,  and  the  district  is  considered  one  of  the  healthiest 
about  Edinburgh. 

Univertity. — The  University  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  South 
Bridge-street.  The  buildings  form  a  parallelogram  856  feet  by  225 
feet^  having  an  open  court  in  the  centre.  The  quadrangle  is  entered 
by  a  portico  on  the  east  side,  and  the  doors  to  the  several  departments 
of  the  college  lie  around  the  quadrangle.  The  University  corporation 
consiBts  of  a  College  founded  by  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  by  a  charter 
dated  April  24th  1582.  By  this  charter,  which  forms  the  constitution 
of  the  University,  the  provost^  bailies,  and  town  councillors  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  their  successors  in  office,  are  invested  with  the  power  both 
of  electing  the  professors  and  of  dismissing  them.  In  the  non- 
recognition  of  any  authority,  or  at  least  of  any  supreme  authority,  as 
belonging  to  either  the  entire  body  of  the  professors  and  students,  or 
even  to  the  Senatus  Academicus,  the  University  of  Edinburgh  di£fers 
from  all  other  Scottish  colleges.  The  first  appointment  of  a  professor 
was  made  in  1588.  In  1620  a  second  Professor  of  Theology  was 
appointed,  and  the  office  of  Principal  has  since  been  made  a  mere 
sinecure.  The  property  of  the  college  is  of  inconsiderable  amount. 
The  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  town  council.  A  bequest  was  left 
by  the  late  General  Reid  for  founding  a  professorship  of  music  and 
for  other  purposes.  A  professorship  of  music  has  accordingly  been 
established,  and  in  terms  of  the  foundez^s  will  concerts  have  been 
held  en  several  oocasion&  The  professorships  are  considered  as 
divided  into  t^e  four  faculties,  or  cutsses,  of  arts,  law,  medicine,  and 
theology.  The  Principal  is  considered  as  the  ex-officio  convener  of  the 
faculty  of  theology.  The  bthers  have  each  a  dean  or  convener  chosen 
by  the  faculty.  The  law  school  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the 
lost  century,  and  the  medical  school  from  the  close  of  the  century 
preceding.  It  was  not  however  till  a  considerably  later  period  that 
the  medical  school  began  to  acquire  celebrity. 

For  50  years  preceding  1826  the  total  number  of  graduates  in  arts 
was  only  168.  During  the  same  period  100  degrees  of  D.D.  were 
conferred,  and  56  of  LL.D.  The  average  number  of  graduates  in 
arts  of  late  years  has  been  from  8  to  10  annually.  The  number  of 
medical  degrees  was  119  in  1889,  since  which  year  the  number  has 
gradually  diminished.  The  number  of  medicid  degrees  granted  in 
the  five  years  1849-1858  was  as  follows  :~51,  67,  45,  51,  and  85; 
being  299  degrees  in  the  five  years.  The  regular:,  or  winter  university 
session  or  term,  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  and  ends 
on  the  last  day  of  April  Of  late  years  a  few  of  the  classes  have 
also  been  taught  during  a  summer  session,  beginning  on  the  first 
Monday  of  May,  and  terminating  with  the  end  of  July.  No 
academical  dress  is  worn  by  the  students;  no  theological  test  or 
attendance  upon  divine  service  is  enforced ;  and  scarcely  any  discipline 
is  exercised  beyond  the  class-room.  The  students  are  examined  in 
several  of  the  classes,  but  there  is  no  public  examination  in  the 
University.  The  medical  students  attend  the  hospital  of  the  Royal 
InBrmary,  and  clinical  lectures  are  delivered  to  them  by  the  medical 
professors.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament  recently  passed  the  subscription 
of  the  professors  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  is  dispensed 
with  in  this  as  in  all  the  Scottish  universities.  A  collection  of  pictures 
and  marbles  was  bequeathed  for  the  use  of  the  University  by  the  late 
Sir  James  Erskine  of  Tony,  Bart  The  foundations  for  bursaries  or 
exhibitions  in  the  Univenity  are  84  in  number,  in  the  benefits 
of  which  80  students  participate.  The  whole  amount  is  under 
1200L  per  annum.     The  library  of  the  University  occupies  the 
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south  side  of  the  building.  The  principal  room  is  187  feet  long 
by  50  feet  in  breadth,  and  has  an  arched  roof  from  50  to  58  feet 
high :  this  is  a  very  fine  apartment,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purposes  of  a  library.  The  library  contains  upwards  of  90,000 
volumes.  It  is  exclusively  a  College  Libraiy.  Its  income  arises 
chiefiy  from  fees  payable  on  matriculation  and  graduation.  There  is 
also  a  Theological  library  for  the  students  of  theology.  The  Museum 
occupies  several  galleries  and  apartments,  and  comprises  an  extensive 
collection  of  specimens  in  natural  Mstory,  and  upwards  of  800  mana« 
scripts.    The  present  university  buildings  were  commenced  in  1780. 

Nearly  opposite  the  University  is  Surgeons  Hall,  a  handsome 
building  with  a  Grecian  firont.  In  this  building  is  an  extensive 
anatomical  and  surgical  museum.  In  the  Blind  Allium  about  90 
blind  persons  are  maintained  and  instructed  in  the  malung  of  basketsi 
rugs,  mattresses,  and  other  useful  articles,  by  the  sale  of  which  the  insti- 
tution is  in  part  supported.  The  Royal  Infirmary  occupies  an  extensiva 
range  of  buUdings  erected  about  a  century  ago.  This  institution, 
incorporated  in  1786,  is  the  means  of  great  benefit  to  the  inhabitantsi 

The  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  abounds  in  spacious  streets,  squares, 
and  terraces,  containing  many  fine  public  buildings  and  elegant  private 
mansions.  The  Calton  Hill,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  New 
Town,  845  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  prominent  object  in 
itself,  and  from  its  summit  beautiful  views  of  the  dty,  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  the  Frith  of  Forth,  are  obtained.  On  the  hill  are 
12  oolunms  of  the  projected  'National  Monument;'  the  Nelson 
Monument,  a  lofty  shaft,  on  the  top  of  which  a  time-ball  is  placed ;  an 
observatory,  and  monuments  to  Dugald  Stewart  and  Professor  Plaj^air. 
Around  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill  are  a  series  of  fine  private 
mansions,  named  Royal-terrace,  Carlton-place,  and  Regent-terrace. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  hill  stands  the  new  High  school,  a  noble 
structure,  built  of  fine  white  stone ;  it  consists  of  a  centre  and  two 
wings,  in  bXL  270  feet  in  length.  The  central  portion  of  the  front  is  a 
pediment  supported  by  a  range  of  Doric  columns.  This  seminary  is 
attended  chiefly  by  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  :  the  number  of 
scholan  in  1858  was  420.  On  the  side  of  the  hill,  nearly  opposite  to 
the  High  school,  is  a  monument  to  Robert  Bums.  The  jail  and  bride- 
well, which  are  now  under  the  management  of  the  Prison  Board  as  one 
prison,  occupy  a  large  space  on  the  side  of  the  hilL  Among  other 
public  buildings  in  Waterloo-place,  leading  to  Prinoes^treet,  are  the 
General  PostOffice,  the  office  of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  the  Calton 
Convening  Rooms,  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  and  the  Theatre  RoyaL 
Facing  the  North  Bridge  is  the  Register  House,  a  spacious  edifice,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  public  records,  registers  of  sasines,  and  other 
deeds.  In  front  of  this  building  is  a  statue  of  the  Duke  or  Wel- 
lington. Princes-street,  a  fine  open  terrace,  lined  with  handsome 
shops,  and  towards  the  west  end  with  some  good  private  residences, 
extends  westward  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  On  the  south 
side  of  Princes-street,  in  the  North  Valley,  are  the  termini  of  the 
North  Briti^  Edinburgh  and  Glaagow,  and  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and 
Ganton  ndlways.  The  montmient  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  kind  of 
gotbic  tower  or  steeple,  stands  on  the  south  side  of  Princes-street. 
It  is  200  feet  in  heignt,  and  the  gallery  at  the  top  is  reached  by  a 
flight  of  287  steps.  On  the  basement  floor  of  the  monument  is  a 
fine  marble  statue  of  the  great  novelist  by  Mr.  John  SteeL  In  the 
centr«  of  .St  AndrewVsquare,  northward  from  Princes-street,  is  a 
tall  column  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Lord  Melville.  Farther  west 
in  Princes-street  is  the  earthen  Mound,  connecting  the  Old  and  New 
Towns,  on  which  stand  the  buildings  of  the  Royal  Institution,  the 
new  National  Gallery,  and  other  important  structures.  The  other 
buildings  in  Princes-street  which  demand  notice  are — ^the  New  Club ; 
St.  John's  Episcopal  church,  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  street,  a 
remarkably  ornate  and  very  beautiful  gothic  structure ;  and  adjoining 
it  on  the  south,  St  Cuthbert's  or  the  West  Kirk,  a  laive  building  of 
rather  forbidding  appearance,  but  commodious.  St  Thomas's  Epis- 
copal churdi ;  St  George's  Free  church ;  the  Gaelic  Free  church ;  the 
Unitarian  chapel ;  Lotman-road  United  Presbyterian  church;  and  the 
terminus  of  the  Caledonian  rsilway,  are  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Northward  of  Princes-street  is  Charlotte-square^  containing  residences 
of  some  of  the  Lords  of  Session  and  of  wiMilthy  fiimilies,  with  several 
educational  institutions.  On  the  west  side  of  this  square  is  St 
George's  church,  a  large  and  massive  building  surmounted  with  a 
dome.  This  church,  the  finest  ecclesiastical  structure  in  Edinburgh, 
was  erected  about  82  yean  ago,  and  cost  about  38,0004  George- 
street,  a  straight  and  wide  street  running  between  Charlotte-square 
and  St  Andrew's-square,  contains  among  other  buildings  the  spacious 
Assembly  Rooms,  and  the  Music  Hall,  a  large  and  splendid  hall;  St 
Andrew's  diurch,  the  Conmierdal  Bank,  and  statues  of  George  IV. 
and  William  Pitt  The  public  buildings  in  Queen-street,  to  the 
north  of  George-street,  are  the  Queen-street  Hall,  belonging  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod,  which  has  here  its  mission-house  and 
offices ;  the  United  Service  Club  House,  and  the  Hopetoun  Rooms. 
In  Tork-place  are  St-George's  Episcopal  chapel,  a  small,  low-roofed 
gothic  structure ;  St  Paul's  Episcopal  church,  a  riohly-ornamented 
gothic  building,  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  officiates;  and  St 
Slary's  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

The  northern  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the  New  Town  is  built, 
is  occupied  by  regular  and  handsome  streets,  rows,  places^  and  squares 
extendmg  to  Canoxmiills,  and  leading  by  Invarleith-row  to  Grantoa 
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■od  KewlisTCB.  To  tlie  aorth-wcrt  of  Quoau  limit  ii  tlie  Octi^oo,  I 
or  Xonj-pUioe,  wfaidi  Ibr  the  wMtrnve  eUgaooe  of  its  prinotly  miMioni^ 
maj  be  rntrded  m  the  moei  gtrikiiig  feature  of  the  New  Towb. 
Farther  to  the  north-west  ii  the  Deeo  Bridge^  a  &m  ■tmetore  which 
nans  the  Waterof  Letth  at  a  hmf^t  ot  106  feet  abore  the  bed  of 
the  nwtr.  Trinitj  Epiaoopal  diapel,  a  fine  gothic  ■Craetare^  k 
pMiiireaqiidj  litaated  doee  io  the  bridge  Along  the  banks  of  the 
Water  of  Leith,  weaiwaid,  is  the  curious  dd  TiUage  of  I>ian,  duefl/ 
oeeopied  bj  miDeri  and  their  funiliei^  who  in  respeet  of  mannen 
and  eostoma,  and  ereo  of  dialect^  were  till  reoeotl^  quite  a  peculiar 
daaL  To  the  wcatward  a  short  wm/  out  of  the  ertj  ia  Dotuldaoii's 
Ho^ital,  a  magnificent  stroctnre,  with  accommodatioa  Ibr  150  boya 
aad  150  girls;  of  those  admitted  a  certain  proportioo  is  sdected 
finom  ^pUcsnts  who  are  deaf  and  dnmbi  John  Watson's  InstitntioBt 
for  the  maintenance  and  edncation  of  120  destitote  diildren,  and  the 
Orphan  Hosints],  for  100  orphan  cfaildisn  of  both  seze%  are  also  in 
this  nek^bourbood. 

At  the  north  side  of  the  town  is  the  Kew  Edinbug^  Acadenij, 
foonded  in  1824,  to  provide  for  the  familiea  in  the  nortbcm  districts 
a  system  of  education  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  High  sdiooL 
The  nimiber  of  scholan  in  1853  was  350.  The  Asylom  for  the  Deaf 
and  Domb,  a  large  and  commodious  bnilrlin|^  adj<Mns  the  academr. 
On  the  Water  of  Leith,  near  Caiiwimills  Bridge,  is  Tsnfield  HaU, 
which  U  much  occupied  tor  public  meetings :  to  this  hall  the  members 
of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  who  seceded  from  the  Established  Churdi  in 
1848  walked  in  processum,  and  formed  the  Free  ChnrdL  In  this  hall 
also,  in  1847,  the  United  Associate  Synod  and  the  Belief  Synod  formed  a 
junction  under  the  title  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod.  In 
InTerleith-row  are  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  gardens^ 
occupying  10  acrea  of  ground,  and  the  Boyal  Botanic  g^udens^  occu* 
Dying  15  acres,  to  boui  of  which  access  is  readily  obtauned.  Invert 
tnth  Cemeteiy,  opened  about  nine  years  back,  has  ranges  of  well-built 
Tsults,  snd  a  nMtt  Episcopal  chapeL  The  Zoological  gardens  are 
■Hoated  in  Bonnington-road,  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  dty.  At 
Rneebank,  near  to  the  Zoological  gardens^  is  another  oemetery.  On 
the  southern  skirts  of  Bruntsfield  Links  is  the  riUage  of  MomingBide, 
a  rather  fsTourite  resort  as  a  summer  residence.  Momingside  Lunatic 
Asylum  is  an  extensive  range  of  buildings,  having  about  300  inmat.es, 
The  system  of  treatment  is  mild  and  soothing,  and  has  been  found 
successfuL  Near  Momingside  is  Merdiiston  Castle  (now  occupied  as 
an  academy),  the  residence,  finom  the  15th  century,  of  the  Kaplers  of 
Merdiiston. 

By  the  North  British,  the  Csledonian,  the  Edinburgh  and  Qlaigow, 
and  the  Edtnbui^  Perth,  and  Dundee  railways,  Edinburgh  has 
ready  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdooL  From  Oranton 
Kew  Pier  (the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch),  the  chain-pier  at 
KewhaTeo,  or  from  Letth,  there  are  steamers  to  the  various  towns 
and  important  villages  on  the  Forth,  to  the  towns  on  the  north-east 
coast,  and  to  Orkney  and  Shetland ;  and  in  addition-  to  the  trmffio  by 
sailing  vessels,  and  the  swift  sailing  '  dippers^'  there  are  steamers  to 
London,  Kewcastle,  Hull,  and  Hamburg. 

Edinbuivh  possesses  no  manufacture  of  any  importance.  Shawl- 
making  and  coach-makine  are  carried  on  successfully.  The  printing 
and  publishing  trades  of  Edinburgh  rank  in  extent  next  to  those  of 
Lond:>n.  Several  extensive  paper  manufactories  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ot  Edinburgh.  Hair-clotfi,  net  and  lace  weaving,  and  the 
manufacture  of  sinall  wares,  are  engsced  in  to  some  extent. 

Churchei,  Jtc — There  are  in  Edinbuigh  17  parish  churches  and 
10  chapels  of  ease  (one  of  which  is  for  a  Gaelic  congregation)  in 
connection  with  the  Established  Church;  the  Free  Church  has  26 
places  of  worship  ^one  being  Gaelic)  ;  the  United  Presbyterians,  15 ; 
the  Congr^gatlonalists,  4 ,  the  Origiiial  Seceden^  2 ;  the  Baptiiits,  6 ; 
the  Methodists,  3 ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  2.  The  Jews,  Quakers, 
Mormonites,  Bowites  (or  Irvingites),  Unitarians,  and  other  minor 
sects  have  chapels  or  hired  rooms  for  their  servicea.  There  are  9 
Episcopal  chapels  in  Edinburgh,  one  of  them  being  unconnected  with 
the  Scottiiih  EpiBCopal  Church. 

Edinburgh  possesses  many  religious  and  benevolent  institutions^ 
some  of  which  have  extensive  operations.  Among  these  may  be 
named  the  City  Mission,  the  Bible  Society,  the  Strangers'  Friend 
Society,  the  Gaelic  School  Society,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  the  Sabbath  School  Society, 
societies  for  supporting  Ragged  and  Indus^ial  schools,  the  Medical 
Missionary  Society,  Society  for  establishing  Evening  Schools  for 
Apprentices  and  Adults,  Society  for  providing  Improved  Dwellings 
for  the  Working  Classes,  and  numerous  others  with  similar  praise- 
worthy objects.  Among  the  educational  institutions  of  Edinburgh 
not  already  noticed  are  the  Scottish  Military  and  Kaval  Academy, 
fotmded  in  1825 ;  the  Hill-street  Institution,  opened  in  1882 ;  the 
Scottish  Polytechnic  school;  the  Circus-place  school,  having  a  rector 
and  five  other  masters;  the  Southern  Academy,  instituted  in  1829 ; 
the  Ladies'  Institution  for  the  Southern  Districts,  founded  in  1833 ;  the 
Scottish  Institution  for  th^  Education  of  Ladies,  founded  in  1834 ;  the 
School  of  Arts,  or  Mechanics  Institute;  Dr.  Bell's  schools ;  the  Lancas- 
terian  schools;  the  Canongate  Burgh  schools ;  and  the  Kormal  schools 
of  the  Established  and  Free  churchea.  The  Philosophical  Institution  is 
a  recently  founded  society  similar  in  character  to  the  Atheoseuma  of  Man- 
ehester  and  some  other  towns.  The  Select  Subscription  Library  and  the 


Msfhaniffs  Libmy  have  each  large  and  valuable  eoTlectioQa  of 
and  are  well  supported.    Several  saedical  and  literary  societkn 
Ugal  dubs  have  libraries  of  their  own.    The  Society^  Astiqi 
hss  a  mnseom  eontainiog  many  objecta  of 
papers  are  pobhahsd  in  Edinborg^i— one  three 
twice  a  wedK,  and  aix  weekly.      Several  qnarteriy,  mocitlily, 
weekly  periodicak  of  inflnential  character  and 
are  also  poblia^ed  in  Edinburgh 

Pofmlatum. — The  population  of  the  city  and  soborbs  of  Kdinbwrgh. 
was  64,544  in  1801 ;  112,235  in  1821 ;  138,182  in  1841 ;  aad  160,511 
in  185L  Of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  an  unusually  laxf^  P'^^^' 
portion  are  engaged  in,  or  connected  with,  the  courta  of  lavr.  Tke 
number  of  femalea  is  slso  unusually  large,  ths  respectivs  mmibefm  in 
1851  \mD%  71^d7  malea  and  88,994  fomalea. 

Edinburgh  is  Uglit^  with  eaa  supplied  by  two 
savii^  bank  on  20th  Kovember  1851  had  25,751 
amount  due  to  them  being  827.2081  7s.  5d. 

EDIKBUBGHSHIRE,  or  MID-LOTHIAK,  a  county  in  the 
part  of  Soothmd,  bounded  K.  by  the  Frith  of  Forth,  K.E.  aikd  K  by 
HaddingtoDshire,  &  by  Peeblesshire  and  Lanarkshire^  and  W.  aad 
K.W.  by  Linlithgowshire,  lies  between  55*  37'  and  56*  K.  hi^  2*  50' 
and  3*  48'  W.  long.  The  county  is  in  length  from  east  to  we^  abont 
36  miles,  and  in  breadth  from  north  to  aouth  about  18  milea.  Its 
area  is  397  square  milea,  or  254,300  acrea  ThepopuUfcioo  in  1851 
259,435.  The  county  retuma  one  member  to  the  Imperial 

CooM-Umt. — The  northern  boundary  of  the  county  extends  for 
neariy  13  milea  along  the  Frith  of  Foiih.  From  Queensferry,  where 
the  Frith  may  be  said  to  b^guo,  the  aouthem  shore  of  the  FriU& 
proceeding  eastward  is  studded  with  towns,  havens,  and  piera.  Fint, 
IS  the  villsge  of  Cramond,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Almond  Water;  then 
the  newly-formed  landing-place^  Oranton,  with  ita  excellent  sttons 
pier  and  spacious  hotel ;  tnis  is  succeeded  by  Trinity  chain-pier,  and 
the  old  village  and  pier  of  Kewhaven,  and  fiurther  to  the  east  the 
town  snd  harbour  of  Leith ;  while  still  farther  along  the  coaei  are 
the  towns  or  villagea  of  Portobello,  Fisherrow,  and  MnnseJburyh.  At 
Oranton,  Kewhaven,  and  Leith  there  is  at  high  tide  oooaiderable 
depth  of  water,  whfle  eastward  of  Leith  the  shore  is  formed  of  sn 
extensive  breadth  of  sand,  left  dry  at  low  water,  and  consequently 
shallow,  even  at  high  tide.  Westward  of  Oranton  the  shore  is  i^ain 
composed  of  sand,  covered  only  at  high  tide.  The  island  of  Cramond, 
in  the  Frith,  about  half  a  mUe  off  the  village,  affi>rda  pasture  for 
a  few  sheep  which  are  driven  to  it  over  the  sands  at  low  water. 

Surfaetf  Hydrograpkj/^  CommunicaHoiu. — The  surface  of  Edinburgh- 
shire is  in  general  uneven.  The  most  hilly  district  oomprises  the 
parishes  of  Stow  snd  Heriot  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
county,  the  Moorfoot  Hills  being  the  northern  boundary  of  Stow 
parish.  In  this  district  is  the  ^yn  Law,  1739  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  continuation  westward  of  this  nigh  ground  through  the  puislMw 
of  Temple  and  Pennicuik  forms  the  boundary  between  this  county 
and  Peebleaahire.  It  has  a  general  elevation  of  upwards  of  800  feet, 
snd  is  rather  flat  and  covered  with  bogs  and  moosea ;  but  in  some 
parts  there  are  lulls  of  considerable  ele^^on,  as  the  Coat  Law,  1680 
feet^  and  the  Blackhope  Scares,  1850  feet»  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Farther  westward  are  several  high  hills,  as  the  Cairn  Hill  (1800  feet), 
and  othen  which  belong  to  the  Pentlanda.  Farther  vreet,  in  the 
district  on  the  Lanarkshire  boundary,  only  isolated  hills  occur,  the 
highest  of  which,  Leven's  Seat,  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
coimty,  is  about  1200  feet  above  the  sea.    Between  this  high  ground 


and  the  Frith  of  Forth  are  the  Pentland  HiUs,  the  highest  summits 
of  which  are  finom  1800  to  1900  feet  above  the  aeai  but  their  mean 
elevation  probably  does  not  much  exceed  1000  feet.  They  terminate 
at  the  distance  uf  a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh.  In  Ratho  pariah,  to 
the  west  of  the  Pentlands^  the  Plat  HiUs,  a  small  range  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  long,  attain  an  elevation  of  neariy  600  feet  D^mahoy 
Crags,  in  the  same  parish,  are  three  hills  of  tn^p,  which  are  above  600 
feet  high.  Towards  the  northern  boundary  tne  oounty  presents  an 
undulating  surface,  on  which  a  few  hills  rise  to  a  moderate  elevation. 
Corstorphme  HiUs,  lying  westward  from  the  dty  of  Edinbui^h,  extend 
about  two  miles  in  length,  and  are  about  470  feet  above  the  aea  level ; 
Bnud  and  Blackford  Hills  are  immediately  south  of  the  ciij,  and 
Arthur's  Seat  is  close  to  the  Old  Town  on  l£e  south-east 

This  county  is  watered  by  several  rivers.  The  Qala  Water,  which 
falls  into  the  Tweed,  traverses  Stow  parish,  receiving  in  Heriot  parish 
the  Heriot  Water,  which  has  several  small  tributaries,  and  in  Stow 
parish  the  Lugate^  Ermit,  and  Cockham  Waters^  besides  numeroiu 
mountain  streams.  The  SoyJLh  E$k  issues  from  a  small  lake  in 
Peeblesshire,  on  the  borders  of  the  coimty,  and  its  tributary,  the 
Gladhouse  Water,  takes  its  rise  in  the  Moorfoot  Hills,  also  on  the 
borders.  They  unite  after  a  winding  and  parallel  northern  course  of 
about  9  miles.  After  passing  Dalkeith  the  South  Esk  joins  its  waters 
with  those  of  the  Korth  Edk,  and  the  united  streams  form  the  river 
Esk,  which  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Musselburgh,  the  South 
Eiik  and  Esk  having  traversed  about  18  miles  of  the  oounty  in  a 
nearly  direct  line  from  south  to  north.  The  North  E*k  iJao  takes  its 
rise  on  the  borders  of  Peeblesshire,  and  enters  Mid-Lothian  a  few  miles 
west  of  the  South  Esk.  In  its  course  it  reoeivee  a  great  many  tribu- 
taries from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pentlanda  The  banks  of  both  of 
these  streams  are  generally  picturesque,  and  occasionally  romantic ; 
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and  the  localitioi  throngli  whioh  they  pass  offer  many  spota  of  great 
mterest  to  the  tourist  The  Water  of  Leith  takee  ita  rise  in  the 
parish  of  Mid  Calder,  on  the  south-westem  border  of  the  county. 
It  receiyea  several  unimportant  streams  from  the  western  sides  of  the 
Pentlands,  and  after  a  winding  north-eastern  course,  in  whi<^  it 
trayerses  the  county  for  about  20  miles,  passing  by  the  north-weat 
and  north  of  Edinbaxgh,  it  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Forth  through  the 
harbour  of  Leith.  The  Almond  Water  separates  Mid-Lothian  fh>m 
Linlithgowtthire,  except  as  regards  the  parish  of  Mid  Calder,  the 
extreme  south-westem  part  of  Edinbuighshire,  which  is  separated 
from  the  adjoining  county  by  the  Breich  Water,  a  tributary  of  the 
Almond.  The  Almond  receives  in  its  comparatively  straight  north- 
eastern course  the  Harwood,  Muirhouseton,  and  Linhouse  Waters 
from  the  hills  on  the  south-west  of  the  shire ;  and,  near  the  Corstor- 
phiDe  Hills,  the  small  stream  called  the  Gogar  Bum.  It  falls  into  the 
Frith  of  Forth  at  the  village  of  Cramond  after  a  course  (induding 
that  of  its  tributary  the  Breich)  of  about  20  miles.  The  Union  Canid 
enters  Edinburghuiire  about  9  miles  west  of  the  capital.  A  small 
lake  at  the  base  of  Arthui's  Seat,  called  Duddingston  Loch,  is  a 
favourite  winter  resort  of  the  skaters  of  Edinbutgh. 

Mid-Lothian  possesses  many  excellent  roads  and  bridges,  and  ample 
canal  and  railway  communications.  The  chief  highways  are  the 
high-road  to  London  by  the  eastern  coast,  through  Berwicx,  and  that 
through  Dalkeith  by  Lauderdale,  across  the  Tweed  at  Coldstream ; 
the  high-road  to  Queensferry  and  the  north-east  of  Scotland;  and 
the  high-roads  to  Glasgow  through  Linlithgow,  Bathgate,  and  Mid 
Calder.  There  are  also  excellent  roads  to  Ltmark,  Dumfries,  Peebles, 
Selkirk;  and  othet  turnpike-roads  to  the  whole  south  and  south- 
west of  Scotland.  The  parish  roads  are  also  kept  in  good  order. 
The  railways  in  the  county  are,  the  North  British,  extending  along 
the  east  coast  to  Berwick ;  the  Edinbuigh  and  Hawick,  a  branch  of 
the  Korth  British,  to  the  south  of  Scotland ;  'the  Caledonian  to  the 
south-west  and  to  CarUale ;  the  Glasgow  and  the  Granton  lines. 

Oeoloffy,  Mineralogy. — Mid-Lothian  rests  on  a  series  of  strata, 
connected  with  the  coal  formation,  which  In  this  district  forms 
altogether  a  deposit,  the  depth  of  which  is  calculated  to  be  in  some 
places  SOOO  feet.  The  depth  and  character  of  the  strata  vary  much 
however  in  difierent  parts  of  the  county.  In  the  hilly  south-eastem 
districts,  the  rocks  are  of  grauwacke  and  day-slate ;  quartz,  spar,  and 
steatite  being  found  only  in  small  quantities.  The  Moorfoot  Hills 
aro  of  grauwacke,  no  granite  or  other  primitive  rocks  being  found 
there.  The  rock  of  Uie  Pentlands  again  is  chiefly  porphyry,  of 
which  the  prevalent  kinds  are  the  clay-stone  and  felspar  porphyries. 
Extending  northward  from  the  Moorfoot  range  and  the  Pentlands, 
in  the  wide  valley  of  the  Esk  between  these  ranges,  is  the  extensive 
mineral  field  of  Mid-Lothian,  which,  when  it  arrives  at  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  rests  on  the  old  red-sandstone  of  the  Craigmillar 
Hills,  that  again  resting  on  the  secondary  rocks  of  Salisbury  Crag. 
Coal,  limestone,  and  sandstones  are  extensively  wrought  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  district,  the  limestone  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dalkeith;  though  dislocations  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
that  the  strata  are  thrown  up  or  down  sometimes  from  5  to  40 
fathoms.  On  the  shore  of  the  Frith,  between  Portobello  and  Mussel- 
burgh, the  seams  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  coal,  can  be  easily  traced. 
The  stratum  here  exposed  stretches  along  for  a  consideiftble  distance, 
and  lies  almost  vertically ;  yet  it  is  said  to  shew  but  little  of  the 
depth  of  this  extensive  mineral  field,  in  which  not  less  than  25 
seams  of  coal,  varying  in  thickness  from  2  to  25  feet,  are  found.  The 
landatone  beds  diffsr  much  in  character.  Freestone  is  wrought  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Portobello,  and  both  limestone  and  ironstone 
have  been  found  in  Duddingston  parish,  close  to  the  shore  of  the  Frith. 

In  the  parish  of  West  Calder,  which  with  Mid  Calder  forms  the 
south-westem  extremity  of  the  county,  coal,  ironstone,  and  limestone 
have  been  wrought  to  some  extent,  though  the  coal  is  inferior,  and 
the  supply  is  not  abundant.  Ironstone  is  not  largely  produced, 
though  both  the  Wilsontown  and  Shotts  iron  companies  derive  part 
of  their  supplies  fVom  this  locality.  Sandstone,  whinstone,  and  lime- 
stone have  all  been  wrought  in  Mid  Calder  parish. 

Judging  from  this,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  strata  in  the 
difierent  rivulets  which  intersect  this  part  of  the  county,  sandstone, 
shale,  and  limestone  m»j  be  specified  as  the  rocks  which  form  the 
basis  of  tiie  district  ifear  East  Calder  village,  the  limestone  is  40 
feet  thick ;  it  rests  on  sandstone,  and  is  smmounted  by^  beds  of 
shale,  and  thin  beds  of  clay-ironstone  alternately.  ^The  limestone 
consists  almost  entirely  of  shells;  the  shale  shews  innumerable 
impressions  of  plants,  and  tiie  freestone  affords  numerous  specimens 
of  ferns.  In  the  strata  exposed  in  the  Almond  Water,  sandstone, 
limestone,  shale,  clay,  ironstone,  and  coal  are  all  foun<^  the  Seams 
being  occasionally  traversed  by  trap.  The  day-ironstone  is  found 
only  in  these  beds,  and  parts  of  the  shale  are  exclusively  composed 
of  vegetable  remains.  Around  Edinburgh,  shale,  sandstone,  and 
limestone  are  still  the  prevailing  strata,  the  limestone  having  been 
seemingly  the  earliest  deposit  cSf  all.  Through  this  stratum  which 
is  about  80  feet  thick,  and  is  the  lowest  seam  of  the  great  mineral 
field  of  the  county,  the  igneous  trap  rodcs,  on  which  ISdinburgh  is 
built^  and  those  also  wMch  lie  to  the  weai  and  south  of  the  city, 
*eem  to  have  been  forced  up.  These  rocks  consist  of  greenstones, 
porphyries  basaltt,  and  some  others.    The  Castle  Rock  is  composed 


of  basalt  and  greenstone,  and,  on  the  south  and  east  sides  of  it,  the 
trap  may  be  seen  in  curious  contrast  with  the  rent  and  diattered 
sandstone.  At  one  portion  of  the  Cslton  Hill,  trap  and  greenstone 
are  interposed  with  the  limestone  and  shale,  so  as  to  induce  the 
supposition  tiiat  there  have  been  two  eruptions  of  igneous  rocks,  the 
second  having  had  the  effect  of  ndsing  idl  the  strata  together.  ThiB 
supposition  is  borne  out  by  the  appearance  of  the  hills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Cklton  Hul  is  composed  of  daystone  and  porphyry, 
with  greenstone  occasionally  intervening.  The  same  ereenstone  forms 
the  rock  oil  which  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  is  buut,  and  resembles 
closdy  that  of  Salisbury  Crag.  The  base  of  Salisbury  Crag  is  sand- 
stone and  shale,  above  which  is  a  thick  seam  of  greenstone.  The 
centre  and  upper  part  of  Arthiu's  Seat  is  basalt,  columns  of  which 
form  what  are  called  Samson's  Bibs :  the  precipice  on  l^e  southern 
side  shewing  the  difierent  strata  (sandstone  and  limestone  chiefiy), 
through  which  the  trap  has  been  forced.  In  the  trap  of  the  Corator- 
phine  Hills,  the  greenstone  again  appears,  the  same  greenstone  forming 
the  Cramond  Island.  Along  the  shore,  trap  of  different  kinds  appears, 
interposed  with  the  sandstone,  while  immense  masses  of  greenstone 
are  found  in  the  sand*  and  gravel  on  the  side  of  the  Frith.  Free- 
stone is  wrought  in  the  extensive  quarries  of  Craigleith,  and  also  at 
Granton. 

Climatef  Soil,  and  AgricuUta^ — The  eastern  coast  of  Scotland 
generally  is  visited  during  the  months  of  Maixsh,  April,  and  May, 
with  a  cold  and  dry  easterly  or  north-easterly  wind ;  and  the  climate 
of  Mid-Lothian  resembles  that  of  the  adjoining  coast.  During  the 
rest  of  the  year  the  prevailing  winds  are  fh)m  the  west  and  south- 
west. These  blow  prineipally  in  August  and  September,  and  bring 
with  them  a  great  deal  of  rain.  About  24  inches  of  rain  fdl  annually. 
The  temperature  varies  much  in  the  difierent  parts  of  the  county. 
In  the  hilly  south-eastem  district  the  climate  is  cold,  but  healthy. 
This  district  is  chiefiy  devoted  to  gracing ;  the  black  faced  sheep  and 
the  cattle  reared  here  being  much  esteemed.  The  climate  westward 
of  this,  and  nearer  the  Pentlands,  is  cold  and  damp^  owing  partly  to 
the  proximity  of  extensive  moorlands.  In  the  rich  and  fertile  valley 
watered  by  the  North  and  South  Esks  and  their  tributaries,  the 
climate  necessarily  varies,  being  milder  in  the  low  grounds  than  in  the 
more  elevated  and  expoised  districts.  The  soil  in  the  valley  is  light, 
the  subsoil  porous,  and  the  ground  being  very  undulating^  the  land 
eigoys  a  natural  drainage.  In  tiie  higher  districts  the  soil  is  a  thin 
clay,  with  a  retentive  subsoil,  but  drtuning  converts  this  rapidly  into 
good  arable  land.  Towards  the  Frith  of  Forth  the  lower  district  of 
the  county  is  in  general  warmer  than  fieurther  inland,  reaping  being 
usually  commenced  a  fortnight  earlier.  Along  the  west  side  of  the 
Pentiands  the  climate  is,  though  cold,  very  salubrious.  The  soil 
throughout  the  western  district  is  of  good  quality.  It  is  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  grows  all  kinds  of  crops. 

One-third  nearly  of  the  land  in  the  county  is  devoted  to  pasturage. 
The  coun^  is  generally  weU  wooded,  watered,  and  inclosed.  The 
agricultural  farms  are  of  considerable  size,  the  farm-houses  are  sub- 
stantial and  commodious,  and  the  implements  of  husbandry  of  the 
best  description.  In  the  neighbouriiood  of  Edinburgh  are  many 
nurseries  and  market  gardens,  the  arable  lands  beyond  these  being 
prindpally  devoted  to  the  culture  of  potatoes,  tumips,  and  other 
vegetables.  The  land  where  these  vegetablea  are  raised  is  divided 
into  small  holdings,  and  is  amply  supplied  with  the  manure  of  the 
capitaL  In  the  more  landward  parts  of  the  county,  wheats  oala^  and 
barley,  beans  or  peas,  potatoes,  tumi|)s^  and  clover,  are  the  erops 
usually  raised,  the  succession  varying  m  different  districts^  according 
to  the  diff'erent  rotations,  which  are  sometimes  a  four,  sometimes  a 
five  years'  shift,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  The  cattle 
throughout  the  county  are  of  the  best  breeds.  For  all  kinds  of 
agriciUtural  produce  ready  markets  are  found  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
in  other  places  in  the  county,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

JXviiiont,  Thumi,  dsc — Mid  Lothian  is  divided  into  83  parishes,  and 
is  within  the  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddala  According  to  the 
'  Census  of  Religious  Worship  and  Education,'  taken  in  1851,  ther«  were 
230  places  of  worship  in  the  county,  of  which  66  belonged  to  the 
Established  Church,  49  to  the  Ftee  Church,  40  to  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  16  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  14  to  the  Independents^ 
9  to  Baptists,  and  36  to  minor  bodies.  The  number  of  sittings 
in  205  of  the  230  places  of  worship  is  stated  at  115,514.  Thei« 
were  in  the  county  399  day  schools,  of  whioh  232  were  public  schools^ 
with  29,258  scholars;  and  167  private  schook,  with  8016  scholainl 
The  Sabbath  schools  in  the  county  for  which  retoms  were  received 
were  321,  of  which  80  were  in  connection  with  the  Free  Chnrdi, 
69  with  the  Established  Church,  60  with  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  112  with  other  bodies.  The  total  number  of  scholars 
returned  was  27,196. 

The  chief  town  of  the  eounty  is  EnnrjiUBaH,  and  the  towns  next  in 
importance  to  it  are  Leteh,  the  seaport  of  the  oapital,  and  DALSinH, 
where  is  held  an  important  market  for  grain.  These  will  be  found 
described  under  their  respective  titles :  of  the  other  towns  we  give  a 
short  notice  here. 

Muttelbwrgh,  about  5)  milee  E.  from  Edinburgh,  is  a  small  sea-porfi 
an  ancient  burgh  of  reality,  and  since  the  1  &  2  Will.  IV.  a  65  H 
parliamentary  buxgh,  uniting  With  Leith  and  Portobdlo  in  thA 
return  of  one  member  to  Parlniment :  the  population  of  the  burgh  in 
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1851  jnm  7002.  The  town  is  sitoated  at  the  mouth  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Eak,  which  flows  between  it  and  the  village  of 
Tiflherrow.  On  the  Links,  or  Common,  between  the  town  and  the 
shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  Edinbuiigh  races  generally  take  place. 
If  nsaelbnrgh  is  connected  with  Fibherrow  by  three  bridges ;  the  erec- 
tion of  the  oldest  of  these  bridges  (now  only  used  for  foot  passengers) 
has  been  attributed  to  a  Roman  colony  that  settled  on  Inveresk  Hill 
immediately  behind  the  town.  Numerous  Roman  remains,  traces  of 
baths,  Ac.,  hare  from  time  to  time  been  discovered  at  Inveresk. 
Musselburgh  is  generally  well  but  irregularly  built.  «It  is  clean, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  is  well  supplied  with  shops  and  markets.  The 
parish  church,  built  in  1806,  will  accommodate  8000  sitters.  There 
are  a  Fi*ee  church,  an  Episcopal  chapel,  and  several  chapels  for  United 
Presbyterians  and  Independenta.  The  tolbooth,  or  jail,  which  is  in 
the  High-street,  was  built  in  1590  of  materials  derived  from  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  which  had  existed  in  the  town  from 
a  very  early  period.  The  town-hall  adjoins  the  jail.  The  chief  bridf^ 
is  an  elegant  and  substantial  structure.  Tanning  and  leather-dressing, 
and  the  manufacture  of  sail-cloth  are  carried  on ;  a  salt-work  is  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  horse-hair  doth  and  fishing-nets  are 
manufactured.  The  market-gardens  supplv  vegetables  for  Edinburgh. 
There  are  a  savings  bank  and  two  libraries  m  the  town.  The  Grammar 
school  of  the  biugh  and  two  other  schools  are  partly  endowed.  A 
few  coasting  vessels  snd  small  vessels  from  the  north  of  Europe 
bringing  timber,  oil-cake,  bone-dust,  bark,  hides,  &c.,  visit  the  port 
Slates,  bone-manure,  grain,  and  other  commodities  are  imported  from- 
the  adjoining  coasts.  Coals  are  the  chief  export.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  burgh  is  Pinkie  House,  not  fAr  from  which  was  fought  the  battle 
of  Pinkie.  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  on  behalf  of  Charles  L,  in  1638 
met  the  Covenanters  on  the  Links.  In  1650  Cromwell's  infantry 
encamped  there.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Fisherrow  derive 
their'  subsistenoe  from  the  sale  of  fish  at  Edinburgh. 

Portohello,  about  8  miles  E.  from  Edinburgh,  population  8497  in 
1861,  unites  with  Leith  and  Musselburgh  in  returning  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  It  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  for  sea-bathing.  There  are  hot  and  cold 
hatha  The  town  has  some  good  streets ;  a  few  of  the  older  streets 
are  narrow.  There  are  several  churches  and  chapels,  and  a  good 
market-place.  The  town  is  lighted  with  ga&  It  is  connected  with 
the  capital  by  the  North  British  railway.  Brick  and  tile-works,  a  fiint- 
l^lass  manufactory,  and  a  paper-mill,  give  employment  to  many  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and  there  are  salt-works  near  Joppa^  a  small  village  east- 
ward of  the  town,  but  within  the  boundaries  of  the  buigh  of  Portohello. 

The  following  villages,  with  the  parish  population  in  1851,  and  a 
few  other  particulars,  may  be  mentioned  : — 

Borthyfick,  population  1614,  about  12  miles  S.R  from  Edinburgh. 
The  castle,  built  in  1480,  is  in  the  form  of  a  double  tower,  of  great 
height^  and  a  magnificent  hall,  with  a  vaulted  roof.  It  was  here  that 
Queen  Mary  retired  with  Bothwell  after  their  marriage,  and  from  this 
castle  she  fled  in  disguise  to  Dunbar.  The  castle  was  greatly  injured 
by  a  cannonade  from  CromwelL  The  houses  of  Borthwick  village  are 
clustered  round  the  base  of  the  castle.  Colder  (Mid),  population 
1474,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Almond  Water,  12  miles  a  W.  from 
Edinburgh,  possesses  an  ancient  gothic  church  and  a  chapel  for  United 
Presbyterians^  In  the  vicinity  is  Calder  House,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Torphichen.  In  Calder  House  is  a  portrait  of  John  Knox,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  onW  authentic  portrait  of  the  Reformer.  Knox 
preached  at  Calder  House.  Cramond,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Almond 
Water,  contains  between  40  and  50  houses ;  the  parish  is  partly  in 
Linlithgowshire.  Cramond  is  said  to  have  been  a  Roman  station; 
many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  here.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  affords  at  high  tide  a  small  natural  harbour.  There  are  iron- 
works a  little  way  up  the  stream.  Duddmgtton,  at  the  south-eastern 
base  of  Arthur^s  Seat,  about  2  miles  S.E.  from  Edinburgh,  population 
of  th)  village,  686.  The  parish  church  in  the  village  is  of  great 
antiquity.  An  iron  collar  hangs  at  the  church  gate,  a  remnant  illus- 
trative of  ancient  ecclesiastical  discipline.  CHlmerton,  about  4  miles 
S.E.  from  Edinburgh.  Coal  has  been  wrought  here,  it  is  said,  for  800 
yesrs ;  and  the  lime-quarries  are  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in  Scotland. 
There  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  Free  church,  and  a  partially  endowed 
■ohooL  Oranton,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  2  miles  W.  frvm  Leith,  and 
8  miles  N.W.  from  Edinbuigh,  has  a  good  pier,  1700  feet  long  and 
180  feet  broad,  and  an  hotel,  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch ;  also 
the  terminus,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forth,  of  the  Edinbuigh, 
Dundee,  PerUi,  snd  Cupar  railway.  The  feny-steamer  carries  the 
train  on  its  deck  from  Oranton  to  Burntisland,  on  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  Frith.  Steamers  ply  regularly  between  London  and  Oranton, 
which  divides  with  Leith  the  duties  connected  with  the  port  of  Edin- 
burgh. On  the  pier  are  several  warehouses,  with  cranes,  slips,  jetties, 
fta  Several  handsome  houses  have  been  built  on  the  shore  Invtretk, 
64  miles  E.  from  Edinbuigh  by  the  North  British  railway,  is  beauti- 
fully  situated  on  a  rising  ground  behind  the  town  of  Musselburgh,  and 
watered  by  the  Esk.  It  contains  many  handsome  houses^  and  is  well 
wooded.  In  this  parish  are  extensive  coal-works.  Lastwade,  about 
6  miles  RE.  from  Edinbuigh,  population  of  the  parish  5821,  is  much 
frequented  as  a  summer  residence  by  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh. 
The  parish  church  is  handsome.  Besides  that  of  the  parish,  there  are 
two  Endowed  schools.  On  the  Esk  are  two  corn-mills ;  but  the  paper- 


mills  and  carpet-manufiu^ries  are  the  chief  sources  of  employment 
A  small  fragment  of  the  old  castle  of  Hawthomden,  the  residence  of 
the  poet  Drummond,  still  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern 
mansion.    Under  the  house  are  extensive  caves,  said  to  lukve  nerved 
as  places  of  concealment  in  the  wars  with  England.  Newhatfen^  on  the 
shore  of  the  Forth,  half  a  mile  W.  from  the  town  of  Leith,  is  iob.'ibitc^ 
by  the  fishermen  who  supply  Edinburgh.    There  is  an  old   pier  fur 
the  fishing-boats  and  some  of  the  steamers  of  the  river.     Here,  and  at 
Trinity  ohain-pier,  already  mentioned,  numerous  villas    have  been 
erecteii.     Pennycuick,  or  Pennicuik,  10   miles  S.  from  Edinburgh, 
population    of   the    parish    8003,    contains    extensive    paper-mi Ila 
AOf/tn,  8  miles  S.   from  Edinburgh.     Here  is  the  most    extensive 
manufiftctory  of  gunpowder  in  Scotland.    There  are  also    a   paper 
mill  and  a  bleach-field.    Roslin  chapel  and  castle  will  be    noticed 
presently. 

ffittory,  AntiquUietf  dsc, — Mid-Lothian  was  in  early  times  inhabited 
by  the  Ottadini  and  Gadeni,  British  tribes.    The  names  of  various 
streams,  hills,  and  villages  in  the  county  are  of  British  extractioiL 
The  Romans,  who  held  possession  of  the  county  for  about  400  years, 
included  this  district  in  their  province  Yalentb.    Anglo-Saxons  from 
the  north  of  England  appear  to  have  succeeded  the  Romans^  and  in 
ancient  charters  many  names,  evidently  of  Saxon  origin,  are  found. 
Then  followed  sn  influx  of  Scoto-Irish,  it  is  said,  from  the  west.  From 
the  time  of  Malcolm  Canmore  the  history  of  Edinburgh,  then  becoming 
a  place  of  importance,  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  district 
generally,  though  many  portions  of  the  county  have  been  the  acena 
of  events  of  national  as  well  as  of  local  interest. 

Besides  the  Roman  remains  already  referred  to,  traces  of  Roman 
camps  exist  in  the  parishes  of  Crichton,  Mid  Calder,  West  Calder,  and 
Stow.     Roman  corns  and  many  implements  of  domestic  nee  bare 
been  found  in  several  parts  of  the  county.    Feudal  and  ecclesiastical 
antiquities  are  numerous  in  this  county.    The  finest  is  Roslin  chapel, 
built  in   1446,  by  William  St.  Clair,  earl  of  Orkney  and  lord  of 
Roslin ;  which,  after  romaining  perfect  for  nearly  two  centuries  and 
a  half,  was  much  injured  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century.    The 
arohitecture  is  of  a  very  florid  and  somewhat  peculiar  atyle.     The 
pillars  and  arches  of  the  nave  aro  especially  elaborate,  one  of  them 
jn  particular,  which  is  designated  the  '  'Prentice's  Pillar.*     The  castle 
of  Roslin,  not  far  from  the  chapel,  is  a  mero  ruin,  almost  inaooessible 
from  the  surrounding  ground,  except  by  a  small  bridge  over  a  deep 
valley.    Many  fortalices  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  county, 
each  possessing  its  own  history  of  local,  if  not  of  general  interest 
Crichton  Castle,  a  large  quadrangular  mass  of  ruins  on  the  banks  of  the 
small  river  Tyne,  a  little  way  north-east  from  Borthwick  Castle,  is  finely 
described  in  the  notes  to  'Marmion.'     Craigmillar  Castle,  standing  on 
sn  eminence,  separated  by  a  valley  from  Arthur's  Seat^  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  though  a  considerable  portion  of  the  present  building 
was  erected  afber  the  destruction  of  the  old  castle  by  the  English  after 
the  battle  of  Pinkie. 

Mid- Lothian,  as  the  metropolitan  county,  has  from  the  earliest  times 
contained  the  residences  of  many  powerful  families ;  it  now  contains 
perhaps  a  much  greater  number  of  modem  residences  than  it  did  places 
of  strength  in  feudal  timea  The  Earl  of  Stair  has  a  seat,  Oxenford 
Castle,  in  Cranston  parish ;  Eldin  House,  near  Lasswade,  belonged  to 
Lord  EUdin;  Amiston  House,  on  the  bank  of  the  South  l^k,  in 
Borthwick  parish,  is  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Dundas. 

Induitry,  Jtc — The  more  important  branches  of  industry  carried  on 
in  this  county  have  been  already  referred  to  in  connection  wiUi  the 
different  villages.  Coal  works  and  stone  and  lime  quarries  occupy 
the  inhabitants  residing  in  the  great  mineral  field  of  the  county ; 
gracing  employs  the  highland  farmers,  and  agriculturo  those  occupying 
the  low  and  rich  land  of  the  districts  on  each  side  of  the  Pentlands, 
and  on  the  shore  of  the  Forth  around  Edinbuigh.  The  ale  of  Edin- 
buigh has  long  been  celebrated.  There  are  breweries  near  Mussel- 
burgh, and  distilleries  there,  near  Edinbuigh,  and  at  Ratha  Paper 
and  gunpowder  are  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  there 
are  several  bleach-fields  and  com  and  other  mills  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  Esk  and  the  Water  of  Leith.  In  1851  thero  wero  saving  banks 
at  Dalkeith,  Edinburgh,  and  Leith ;  the  total  amount  due  to  depositors 
on  the  20th  November  1851  was  857,161/.  17a  %d, 

EDMONTON,  Middlesex,  sn  extensive  village,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Edmonton,  is  situated 
m  51"  87'  N.  lat,  0*  8'  W.  long.,  distant  7  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
London  by  road,  and  10}  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties  railway.  The 
population  of  the  parish  of  Edmonton  in  1851  was  9708.  The  living 
is  a  vicarsge  in  the  arohdeaconry  of  Middlesex  and  diocese  of  London. 
Edmonton  Poor-Law  Union  contains  6  parishes,  with  an  area  of  47,880 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  45,852. 

The  name  of  the  place  is  given  in  Domesday  Book  as  Adelmeton ; 
it  appears  to  have  been  first  oJled  Edmonton  about  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century.  The  parish  church,  a  commodious  edifice,  was  in 
great  part  rebuilt  in  1772 :  the  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end,  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  building,  aro  ancient.  In  the  churchyard 
Charles  Lamb  lies  interred.  The  Quakers,  Independents,  and  Wesley  an 
Methodists  have  places  of  worship.  National  and  Infant  schools^ 
several' Endowed  schools,  and  the  Children's  Establishment  for  the 
West  London  Poor-Law  Union  are  in  the  parish.  Edmonton  contains 
many  excellent  villas,  chiefly  the  rsaidenoes  of  London  merchants. 
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Wyer  Hall,  about  a  mile  noxih-west  from  the  village,  ia  a  fine  old 
manaion,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century. 

(LyaonBy  Bnvirom  of  London;  Communication  from  Sdmonton.) 

EDOM.    [Idcmaa.] 

EORENOS  RIVER.    [Anatolia.] 

EDWARD  ISLAND,  PRINCE.    [PBnros  Edwabd  Iblaitd.] 

EECLOO.    [Flandibs,  East.] 

EQER,  a  town,  river,  and  circle,  in  the  north-west  of  Bohemia. 
The  town  ia  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Eger,  in  60*  6'  N.  lat.,  12*  24'  K  long.,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  10,000.  In  former  days  it  was  strongly  fortified ;  but  moat  of 
its  defences  have  been  levelled,  and  the  ditches  have  been  filled  up. 
There  are  several  handsome  buildings  in  the  town,  among  which  are 
the  deaconry  church,  six  other  churches,  the  spacious  town-hall  which 
stands  in  the  market-place,  a  Dominican  and  a  Franciscan  monastery, 
and  the  barracks.  In  the  burgomastei^s  house  at  the  east  end  of  the 
market-place  the  room  is  still  shown  in  which  Wallenstein  was 
murdered  in  1684.  Eger  has  likewise  a  gymnasium,  a  military  college, 
two  hospitals,  an  infirmary,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  Among  the  mine 
of  the  Buig  (citadel,  or  castle),  the  former  residence  of  the  nuugraves 
of  Yohburg,  which  is  situated  in  an  angle  of  the  fortifications  above 
the  river,  is  an  ancient  square  tower  built  of  black  volcanic  tufa.  The 
double  chapel  too  is  very  interesting,  the  lower  one  existed  in  1213 
and  is  supported  by  granite  pillars;  the  upper  rests  upon  four 
slender  marble  columns  with  pointed  arches,  and  haa  an  octagonal 
opening  in  the  floor  by  means  of  which  persons  without  being  seen 
could  hear  mass  celebrated  in  the  lower  chapeL  In  the  castle  hall 
adjoining  the  chapel  the  friends  of  Wallenstein  were  murdered  previous 
to  his  own  assassination.  After  the  perpetration  of  thia  crime  the 
castle  it  is  said  was  haunted,  and  was  consequently  suffered  to  fidl  into 
decay.  Eger  has  manufactures  of  broadcloth  and  kerseymeres,  cottons, 
chinta,  leather,  soap,  alum,  &c.  An  avenue  nearly  three  miles  long  leads 
northward  from  Eger  to  Fi'ontenbrunn,  or  Franzenbttd,  famous  for  its 
oold  mineral  and  saline  springs,  and  for  ita  mud  and  gas  baths.  The 
avenue  passes  a  remarkable  conical  hill  called  Eammerbiihl  which  is 
an  extinct  volcano.  The  hatha  are  much  frequented  in  the  summer 
seaaon,  and  rendered  attractive  by  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  About  16,000  dozen  bottles  of  the  waters  are  annually 
exported. 

The  river  Eger  rises  in  the  north-eaat  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  in 
Bavaria  near  Uie  junction  of  the  Bohmerwalde  and  the  Erzgebii^ 
with  the  Fichtelbeig  Mountains.  A  few  miles  below  its  source  it 
quits  Bavaria,  and  enters  the  west  of  Bohemia  at  Hohenbeig,  whence 
it  flows  eastward  through  a  valley  which  abounds  in  picturesque 
scenery  and  forms  the  natural  division  between  the  regions  of  the 
En^birge  and  the  Bohmerwalde  until  it  reaches  Theresienstadt^ 
where  it  joins  the  Elbe :  from  the  point  of  their  confluence  the  Elbe 
becomes  navigable.  The  length  of  the  Eger  is  about  90  miles ;  ita 
banks  are  high,  and  its  bed  stony ;  no  part  of  it  is  navigable.  The 
chief  towns  on  its  banka  besides  Ej^r  are  Elbogen,  Budin,  and 
ThereaienBtadt.  In  its  lower  course  the  Eger  flowa  through  an  extensive 
marshyplatn. 

The  Vircle  of  Eger  oomprisea  the  basin  of  the  Eger,  and  extenda 
westward  from  the  Elbe  to  Bavaria,  from  which  it  ia  separated  by  the 
Bohmerwalde.  The  Eragebirge  Mountains  separate  it  from  Saxony 
on  the  north.  Numerous  offsets  from  these  two  mountainous  regiona 
cover  a  great  part  of  the  circle,  and  inclose  many  amall  valleya  and 
plains.  Both  tiiese  mountain  ranges  rise  in  their  highest  points  to 
above  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  their  average  height  is 
not  more  than  8000  feet.  They  are  composed  diiefly  of  primitive 
rocks — granite  and  gneiss  being  everywhere  prevalent — with  day-slatei, 
mica-slate^  and  near  the  Elbe  sandstone.  Both  systems  are  extremely 
rich  in  metals ;  marble  and  coal  are  also  found.  [Bohbioa.]  One  of 
the  branches  of  the  Erzgebiige,  which  crosses  the  east  of  the  depart- 
ment to  the  south  of  TopUta,  is  called  Mittel-gebii^  or  Middle 
Mountaina ;  the  highest  point  ia  the  Milleschauerberg,  whidi  haa  an 
elevation  of  8000  feet  above  the  aea-leveL  The  mountaina  gene- 
rally are  covered  with  foresta;  the  aouthem  alope  of  the  Mittelgebiige 
however  ia  generally  a  desolate  region  bare  of  trees,  but  abounding  in 
bitter  salt-springs,  the  watera  or  the  salts  of  which  (obtained  by  evapo- 
ration) are  largely  exported.  The  circle  contains  numerous  evidences 
of  volcanic  agency  at  aome  long-distant  epoch.  Of  these  the  most 
renuurkable  are — ^the  KammerbiUil,  a  vaat  conical  heap  of  soorise  and 
colunmar  baaalt  thrown  up  from  beneath  mica-slate,  between  the  town 
of  Eger  and  the  baths  of  Franzenbrunn ;  the  Teufelsmauer,  a  remark- 
able precipice  of  basaltic  lava  11 00  feet  high,  passed  on  the  road  from 
Toplitc  to  Bilin ;  and  near  the  latter  place  a  aingular  iaolated  basaltic 
tqSk,  of  vast  dimensions.  TBilin.]  The  circle  ia  famous  for  the  number 
and  excellence  of  ita  cold  and  hot  mineral  springs ;  among  the  latter 
Carlsbad  and  Toplitz  have  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  are  amongst 
the  most  aristocratic  watering-places  in  Europe.  The  nature  of  the 
soil,  except  in  a  small  proportion  of  the  surface,  ia  unfavourable  for 
agricultural  operationa;  in  thia  the  uaual  com-producta  are  raised,  but 
not  sufficient  for  the  consumption.  Hops  of  excellent  quality  and 
good  wine  are  grown  near  the  Elbe.  The  inhabitants  live  <^efly  by 
minings  manufactures,  and  trade.  The  mineral  products  are  silver, 
tin,  lead,  iron,  sulphur,  nitre,  gameta,  coal,  &c.  The  manufacturea  are 
woollen  uid  cotton  atufili^  laoe^  hoaieiy,  paper,  china-ware^  Bohemian 


glass,  tin-  and  pewter-wares,  iron-  and  steel-wartHiy  chemical  products, 
papier-mftch^  «&  The  country  ia  traversed  by  numerous  good 
common  roads  leading  from  the  valley  of  the  Eger  to  Saxony,  and  by 
the  gorges  and  passes  of  the  Erzgebiiige,  and  southward  to  Prague 
and  PiXsen.  The  great  railway  from  Vienna  to  Dresden  through 
Prague  skirts  the  eaatem  side  of  the  circle  passing  through  Theresi«n- 
stadt,  Lobosits,  and  Aussig ;  and  a  branch  line  runs  from  Prague  to 
the  Eger  at  Laim.  Small  steamers  ply  on  the  Elbe  from  Dresden  to 
within  20  miles  of  Prague.  The  country  is  interesting  to  the  tourist 
for  its  extensive  and  picturesque  views,  and  ita  numerous  old  castles 
and  convents  are  rich  in  historical  and  l^eiidary  lore.  The  climate  ia 
cold  in  winter,  but  except  in  the  marshy  country  on  the  lower  Eger 
it  ia  healthy.  In  aome  of  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  Erzgebirge 
goitrous  affeotiona  and  cretinism  are  prevalent  Besides  the  Eger 
above  noticed,  the  only  streama  worth  notice  are  ita  feeders,  the  Topi 
and  the  Striela  from  the  right  bank,  the  Zwoda  and  Weiatrita 
from  the  left  bank;  and  the  Bila  which  ia  joined  by  the  Saubach 
from  ToplitK  and  enters  the  Elbe  at  Aussig.  The  Topi  flows  northward 
through  a  long  narrow  valley  hemmed  in  by  wooded  offshoots  of  the 
Bohmerwalde,  and  enters  the  Eger  below  Carlsbad.  Near  its  source 
are  the  lam  convent  of  Topi,  tibe  baths  of  Marienbad,  and  the  fine 
ch&teau  of  Konigswart,  belonging  to  Prince  Mettemich.  The  circle 
has  an  area  of  2861  square  mUes,  and  a  population  of  660,782.  Near 
the  borders  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  German  is  spoken,  but  in  the 
interior  the  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Slavonic,  whi(di  is  spoken  bv 
the  Chechs,  who  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  [Bohemia.] 
Tovmt. — Eger,  the  capitsJ  of  the  circle,  is  noticed  above.  Among 
the  other  towna  we  give  the  following : — Asch,  14  milea  N.W.  from 
Eger,  and  the  moat  western  town  in  Bohemia,  has  about  6000  inhabit- 
ants, who  manufacture  cotton  hosieiy,  woollen  stu£b,  and  wire. 
Attuig,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bila  with  the  Elbe,  ia  a  small  manu- 
fitusturing  town  with  about  2000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  birth-place  of 
the  painter  Raphael  Mengs,  and  is  a  station  on  the  Prague-Dreaden 
railway.  BUin,  a  amall  walled  town  on  the  Bila,  to  the  aouth-west  of 
Aussig,  and  famoua  for  its  alkaline  mineral  springs,  has  been  already 
noticed.  [Bilin.]  Carlthad,  celebrated  for  its  hot  springs,  is  described 
under  its  proper  head.  [Carlsbad.]  EUenbogen,  Elnhogtn,  or  Elbo- 
gefi,  a  picturesque  old  town  built  on  a  rocky  promontoiy,  round  which 
the  Eger  bends,  18  miles  N.E.  from  Eger,  has  about  2000  inhabit- 
ants and  a  manufactory  for  china  ware.  The  town  waa  formerly  entered 
by  one  narrow  gate  flanked  by  a  wicket  for  foot  paasengers,  but  the 
construction  of  a  handsome  chun  suspension-bridge  across  the  Eger, 
which  flows  round  the  north  side  of  the  town,  haa  necesaitated  the 
opening  of  a  new  approach  in  that  direction.  The  castle  of  Elbogen, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Bohemia,  ia  now  used  aa  a  prison.  A  large  mass 
of  meteoric  iron  ia  exhibited  in  the  town-halL  Franzenhrunn  is  noticed 
above.  Qratlitz,  high  up  the  Eragebitge,  19  milea  N.N.E.  firom  Eger, 
near  the  aouroe  of  the  Zwoda,  haa  a  population  of  about  6000,  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton-yam,  paper,  musical  instruments,  looking- 
glasses,  Ac.  JoaehimtthtUf  situated  in  a  gorge  of  the  Erzgebirge,  at  a 
distance  of  80  miles  N.K  from  Eger,  is  an  old  mining  town  with  above 
4000  inhabitantsi  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  much  greater  importance 
than  at  present^  owing  to  ita  ailver-minea.  In  the  idlver-minea,  which 
are  aaid  to  be  the  oldest  in  Europe,  400  men  are  employed  instead  of 
800  aa  fonnerly.  The  first  silver  dollars,  it  ia  said,  were  coined  here, 
the  Qerman  name  for  dollar  (thaler,  *  valley-piecea')  being  a  contrac- 
tion of  Joaohimathaler.  Zinc  and  cobalt  are  also  obtained  from  the 
mines;  wire,  smalt,  and  vermilion  are  manufactured.  Kaaden,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  £ger,  at  a  distance  of  45  miles  N.E.  from  the  town 
of  Eger,  has  a  laige  corn-market  and  8500  inhabitanta,  who  manufac- 
ture woollen  atuffs  and  hoaieiy.  Kommoto/vk,  a  few  milea  N.E  from 
Kaaden,  on  the  road  from  Prague  to  Chemnitz,  ia  a  walled  and  well- 
built  town,  with  a  population  of  8726.  Woollen  atuffa,  cotton  prints, 
and  beer  are  the  chief  industrial  products.  In  the  environa  are  alum- 
minea  and  alum-worka.  KUnig^bergf  9  milea  below  £!ger,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Eger,  haa  an  old  castle,  some  trade  in  com  and  hops^ 
and  a  population  of  8900.  Lawi^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eger,  on  the 
high  road  from  Prague  to  Chenmitz,  is  a  busy  little  town  with  about 
2000  inhabitantac  The  Eger,  which  freqently  overflows  its  banka  near 
the  town,  ia  here  crossed  by  a  long  stone  bridge.  The  neighbourhood 
has  rich  pastures  and  celebrated  apple-orchards.  The  town  ia  sur- 
rounded by  old  walla ;  there  ia  a  branch  railway  to  Prague.  Lohotitt, 
a  amall  town  of  1200  inhabitants,  situated  at  the  foot  of  vine-dad 
hills,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  is  a  station  on  the  railway  from 
Vienna  to  Dresden.  A  bridge  connects  it  with  Leitmeritz  on  the 
right  bank.  SatUZf  a  walled  town  of  6000  inhabitants,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Eger,  which  ia  here  croaaed  by  a  handsome  chain  suspen- 
sion-bridge^ ia  about  10  miles  W.  from  Laun.  It  is  an  ill-built, 
miserable-looking  place.  The  principal  atructurea  are  a  collegiate 
church,  a  capuchin  monaatery,  and  the  gymnasium.  The  atudy  of 
St.  Jolm  Nepomuk  ia  atill  ahown  in  the  town.  There  is  some  trade 
in  wine  and  hops  grown  in  the  district  round  the  town,  and  the  best 
products  of  the  kind  in  Bohemia.  North-east  of  Saatz,  on  the  road  to 
Toplitz,  is  BrwSt  a  small  place  of  about  2900  inhabitants,  engaged  prin- 
cipally in  the  coal-minea  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  preparing  salts 
for  export  from  Uie  mineral  springs.  The  country  between  Brux  and 
Saatz  18  for  the  moat  part  deaolate,  bare  of  trees,  and  devoid  of  f^ah 
water,  but  aboonda  with  springs,  moat  of  which  are  impregnated  with 
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Initer  Mdis.  Here  are  the  springs  of  PiUlna,  SaidektOs,  end  SedlitM, 
mbetlCble  viUagee,  not  frequented  ae  watering-places ;  bnt  water  from  the 
springB  to  whidi  they  give  name  is  eraporated,  and  the  salts  that  remain 
are  exported  in  large  quantities.  To  the  north  of  Brux,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  Eragebirge,  is  uie  large  Cistercian  conTent  of  Osseg.  Sehhukm- 
wold,  or  ScMaggmwdd,  20  miles  R  from  Eger,  in  a  Tallej  screened  by 
forest-clad  <^faoots  of  the  Bohmerwalde,  and  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Top],  has  about  8000  inhabitants,  who  manufuctore  woollen  cloth, 
porcelain,  and  tin  and  pewter  ware,  and  work  in  the  neighbouring  tin- 
mines.  Thermen$iadt,  a  strongly- fortified  town,  built  hj  the  emperor 
Joseph  11.  in  the  midst  of  the  morasses  at  the  junction  of  the  Eiger 
with  the  Elbe,  has  a  population  of  about  1500,  ezclusiTC  of  the  mili- 
tary. The  defences  of  the  place  are  yery  strong ;  the  country  round 
it  can  be  inundated  by  means  of  sluices.  The  situation  however  is 
unhealthy.  Tdplitx,  the  famous  watering-place,  is  noticed  in  a  separate 
article.  [ToPLrrz.] 
.  EGHAM.    [SuBBKT.l 

EQHIN.    rABUSViAT] 

EQREMONT.    [Cuhbsrlakd.] 

EQRIPOS.    [EUBCBA.] 

EGTAG-ALTAI  MOUNTAINS.    [Altai  MouwTAnra.] 

EQTPT,  AND  EGYPTIANS.  Egypt  (Jftsr  or  iftfmtm  hi  Hebrew, 
Matr  in  Arabic,  and  Chamt  or  Chemi  in  Coptic)  is  within  the  limits  of 
Africa,  though  bordering  on  Asia.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  £.  by  the  little  river  of  El-Arish,  on  the  borders  of  Palestine 
and  the  Syrian  or  Arabian  Desert,  which  extends  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Gulf  of  Sues,  and  thence  southward  by  the  west  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  W.  by  the  Libyan  Desert.  Egypt  Proper  is 
merely  the  long  narrow  TaJley  of  the  Nile,  below  the  rapids  or 
cataracts  of  Assouan,  the  ancient  Syene,  which  have  been  regarded  as 
the  southern  boundary  from  the  oldest  time.  But  the  political  limits 
of  Egypt  have  extended  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times  further 
south  along  the  Yalley  of  the  Nile  into  the  country  known  by  the 
general  name  of  Nubia,  and  in  modem  times  oyer  the  western  desert 
as  far  as  the  Oases,  and  the  eastern  country  to  the  Red  Sea*  The 
length  of  Egypt  from  the  cataracts  of  Syene,  24*  8'  N.  lat.,  to  the 
most  northern  point  of  the  Delta  on  the  Mediterranean,  31°  87'  N.  lat, 
measures  on  the  map  about  500  English  miles ;  but  the  length  of  the 
cultivated  parts  of  Egypt,  or  the  Yalley  of  the  Nile,  is,  including  the 
Delta,  at  least  a  hundred  miles  more.  The  Yalley  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Delta  are  the  only  parts,  excepting  the  Oases,  where  thero  is  a  settled 
population.  We  may  ^erefore  consider  Egypt  under  eadi  of  these 
four  great  divisions:—!.  The  Yslley  of  the  Nile;  2.  The  Delta; 
8.  The  Western  Desert  and  the  Oases  therein  inclosed;  4.  The  Eastern 
oountiy  towards  the  Red  Sea. 

1.   Valleif  of  the  NUe. — The  Nile  coming  from  Nubia  runs  throush 
a  deep  and  narrow  valley  sunk  between  two  ridges  of  rocky  hills, 
which  rise  in  some  places  moro  than  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
riyer.    The  breadth  of  the  yalley  yaries  considerably,  but  it  is  seldom 
more  than  10  miles,  snd  in  many  places,  especially  in  Upper  Egypt,  it 
is  not  two  miles,  including  the  breadth  of  the  river,  which  varies  from 
2000  to  4000  feet    In  its  course  within  Egypt  the  Nile  contams 
numerous  islands^    From  Assouan  to  Selseleh  a  distance  of  about 
40  miles,  the  river  runs  nearly  in  the  middle  of  ^  valley,  leaving 
little  cultivable  land  on  each  side.    As  we  advance  northward  the 
western  ridge  recedes  from  the  river,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  several 
miles  between  the  left  bank  and  the  foot  of  tiie  hills,  while  the  east 
chain  keeps  closer  to  the  corresponding  or  right  hukk  of  the  Nile. 
North  of  Keneh  the  river  forms  a  great  bend  to  the  vrest  and  north- 
west as  far  as  Minyeh  (28*  8'  N.  lat),  near  which  it  reaches  its  western- 
most pointy  which  is  about  120  mUes  to  the  west  of  the  longitude  of 
Keneh ;  it  then  inclines  again  to  tha  north-east  a  few  miles  beyond 
Benisouef,  after  which  it  assumes  a  course  nearly  due  north  to  the 
apex  of  the  Delta.     From  Farshout^  half  way  Ix^ween  Keneh  and 
Oirgeh,  a  canal  runs  parallel  to  and  west  of  the  course  of  the  Nile 
under  the  differont  names  of  Moye  SouhadJ,  Bahr  Joussouf,  ftc.,  for 
about  260  miles  to  Benisouef,  where  an  opening  in  the  western  ridge 
allows  a  branch  of  it  to  pass  into  the  dis^ct  of  Faioum,  which  it 
irrigates  and  fertiUses.    Its  surplus  waters  then  iow  into  the  Biritet- 
el-Keroun,  the  ancient  Mosris  Lake.     [Bibkbt-bl-Keboun;  Faioum.] 
Another  branch  of  the  Bahr  Joussonf  continues  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  Nile  northward  as  far  as  the  Delta.    The  Bahr  Joussouf  from 
Ashmounein  to  Benisouef  runs  at  the  distance  of  8  to  6  miles  from 
the  river;  the  western  ridge  being  hero  from  8  to  10  milee,  and  near 
Beniiouef  15  miles,  distant  from  the  Nile.    The  banks  of  the  Bahr 
Joussouf,  like  those  of  the  Nile,  aro  raised  higher  than  the  rest 
of  the  yalley.      Consequently   between    the   cimal   and  the  Nile 
thero  is  a  kind  of  depression.    On  the  other  or  west  side  of  the  canal 
is  a  strip  of  cultivated  land  as  far  as  the  inundation  or  artificial 
irrigation  extends,  beyond  which  and  to  the  foot  of  the  ridge  is  a 
strip  of  sand,  light  and  drifting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  culti- 
vated  ffroun^  and  coarser  and  mixed  with  pebbles  near  the  base  of 
the  hilla    Consequently  the  cultivable  land  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,^  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  of  the  riyer,  by  no  means 
occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ysliey.    The  Bahr  Joussouf  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Oxyrhynchus  Canal  of  ancient  times^  which 
Strabo,  while  saiUng  along  it»  mistook  for  the  Nile  ttsrif,  on  aecoont 
of  its  msgnitude.    North  of  Beniaonsf  the  western  raage^  the  height  I 


of  which  becomes  less  and  less  as  it  advances  northward^  sigazn 
approaches  the  river  near  Sakkarah,  and  forms  in  the  neigliboarliood 
of  Jixeh  a  kind  of  natural  terrace,  on  which  the  great  pyramids  stand. 
The  ridge  then  continues  to  skirt  the  western  or  Rosetta  branch  of 
the  river  as  far  as  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  Canal  BahireK  which 
once  communicated  with  the  Lake  Mareotis.  The  ridge  hetv  inclines 
to  the  west,  and  joins  the  hiUs  which  skirt  the  valley  of  tlie  Nalron 
lakes.    [Babb-Bbla-ma.] 

The  eastern  rsnge  leaves  the  banks  of  the  Nile  at  a  higher  or  more 
southern  point  than  the  west  ridge.  From  Mount  Mokattem,  neaj* 
Cairo,  it  turns  off  abruptly  to  the  east,  and  under  the  name  of 
Jebel  Attaka  runs  to  the  Red  Sea,  near  Sues.  North  of  it  the 
sands  of  the  desert  of  Sues  spread  close  to  the  eastern  skirts  of  the 
Delta. 

The  general  character  of  the  western  ridge  which  borders  the 
Yalley  of  the  Nile  is  a  limestone  formation  which  contains  numerous 
fossil  shells.  The  great  pyramid  is  built  of  this  kind  of  stone.  In 
the  neighbouriiood  of  Esneh,  in  Upper  Egypt,  a  sandstone  formaUon 
commences,  sltemating  with  limestone,  but  the  mountains  contain 
also  slate  and  quarts  of  various  colours.  The  great  slabs  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  temples  of  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  Delta,  were  of  sandstone^  as  well  as  many  of  the  sculptures  or 
statues.  In  the  neighbouriiood  of  Selseleh  are  eztensiye  quarries  of 
sandstone. 

The  mountain  range  on  the  eastern  side  diflbn  in  some  respects  n 
its  geological  character  from  the  western  ridge,  and  it  generally  riees 
more  abruptly,  and  often  close  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  From  Mount 
Mokattem,  near  CairO,  the  limestone  extends  southward,  though  with 
many  interruptions,  as  far  as  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile.  But  basal^ 
serpentine,  and  granite  appear  to  commence  earlier,  and  to  chanfC- 
tense  the  eastern  more  stongly  than  the  western  side.  Near  Assonan 
the  granite  altematee  vrith  the  decomposed  sandstone^  exhibiting  an 
irregular  and  broken  appearance,  which  has  sometimes  been  compared 
to  a  ruin.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  near  Assouan,  scattered  about 
the  foot  of  the  mountain^  and  occasionally  dose  to  the  river,  are 
those  extensive  granite  quarries  which  furnished  the  ancient  Egyptians 
with  materials  for  their  colossal  statues  and  obelisks. 

2.  The  JkUa.  The  Nile  issuing  firam  the  valley  a  fbiw  milee  north 
of  Cairo,  entera  the  wide  low  plain  which,  from  its  triangular  form  and 
its  resemblance  to  the  letter  A,  received  from  the  Greeks  the  name 
of  the  Delta.  The  riyer  divides  into  two  branches,  that  Of  Rosetta, 
or  old  Canopic,  and  that  of  Damiat,  or  Phatnitic  The  figure  of  the 
Delta  ii  now  determined  by  these  two  branches,  although  the  culli- 
tivated  plain  known  by  that  name  extends  east  and  west,  as  fkr  as 
the  sandy  desert  on  each  side.  In  ancient  times  the  triaugle  of  the 
Delta  was  much  more  obtuse  at  its  apex,  as  its  right  side  was  fomed 
by  the  Pelusiac  branch,  which,  detacning  itself  from  the  Nile  higher 
up  than  the  DamiaJb  branch,  flowed  to  Pelusium,  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  Lake  Menaleh.  This  branch  is  now  in  great  measure  choked 
up,  though  it  stUl  serves  partly  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  West  of 
the  Pelusiac  brandi  the  Moes  Canal  corresponds  with  the  Tanitic 
or  Saitio  branch  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Mencaleh  Canal  with  the 
Mendesian  branch ;  they  both  enter  Lake  Menzaleh,  a  vast  salt  marsh, 
40  miles  long,  which  communicates  with  the  sea  by  seyeral  outlets. 
Between  the  Damiat  and  the  Rosetta  branch  are  numerous  cuiali^ 
laige  and  small,  intersecting  the  country  in  every  direction.  Along 
the  sea-coast  is  another  salt  lake  or  marsh,  called  Burios,  communi- 
cating with  the  sea  by  an  outlet,  which  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Sebemiytio  mouth  of  the  ancient  geographers.  Proceeding  westward 
we  meet  with  the  Rosetta,  or  Bolbitine,  mouth,  which  with  that  of 
Damiat  are  now  the  only  two  entrances  from  the  sea  into  the  Nile^ 
and  they  are  accessible  only  to  small  yessels.  The  Nile  at  Rosetta  is 
1800  feet  wide,  and  at  Damiat  800  feet  West  of  Rosetta^  a  salt 
marsh,  called  Lake  Etko,  haa  been  formed,  which  communicates  on 
one  side  with  the  Nile,  and  on  the  other  witii  the  sea  or  Aboukir  Bsy, 
by  an  outlet  which  corresponds  to  the  old  Canopic  mouth.  West  of 
Lake  Etko  is  the  Lake  of  Aboukir,  which  likewise  communicates  with 
the  sea,  and  is  divided  from  Lake  Mareotis  to  the  south-west  of  it  by 
an  isthmus,  along  which  passes  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  which  was 
restored  by  Mehemet  AU  and  is  now  known  as  the  Mahmudiyeh 
Canal.  [Albxakdbia;  Bibkxt-bl-Mabiout.]  This  canal  was  used 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengen  by  the  overland  route  to  India.  From 
the  mouth  of  this  canal  at  Ati'eh  the  passengen  proceed  along  the  Nile 
to  Boulak,  the  port  of  Ctdro,  in  steamboats  constructed  for  tiie  service; 
sad  thence  across  the  desert  in  caravans  to  Sues.  A  railway  is  now 
in  course  of  construction  mainly  for  the  overland  service^  whieh  la 
intended  to  connect  Alexandria  with  Sues. 

The  grsatest  breadth  of  the  Delta,  or  cultivated  plain  of  Lowdr 
Egypt,  is  about  80  miles  from  east  to  west ;  its  length  from  the 
bifurcation  of  the  riyer  to  the  sea  is  about  90  mUea.  The  interior 
of  the  country,  which  is  covered  witii  fields,  ordiards,  and  plantations, 
exhibits  diflTerent  aspects  according  to  the  various  seasons,  ^e  riiw 
of  the  Nile  oceasioned  by  the  periodical  rains  of  Central  Africa^  begins 
in  June  about  the  summer  solstice^  and  it  continues  to  increase  til! 
September,  overflowmg  the  lowlands  along  its  oourse.  The  Delta  then 
looks  like  an  immense  marsh,  interspersed  with  numerous  islands^  wi^ 
villages,  town%  and  i^antations  of  trees  just  above  the  water.  Should 
the  Kile  rise  a  lew  feet  above  its  oostomaty  eleratkm,  the  InundBtioii 
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tme9p»  awmy  tbe  mod-biult  ooiUigoB  of  Um  Anaba,  drowoB  their  oftttle, 
•nd  inrolves  tlie  whole  populatioa  ia  ruin.  Again,  should  it  fall  short 
of  the  ordinary  height^  bad  orops  and  dearth  are  the  oonsequenoes. 
The  inundations  having  remained  stationary  for  a  few  days  begin  to 
subside,  and  about  the  end  of  November  moat  of  the  fields  are  let 
dry  and  covered  with  a  fresh  layer  of  rich  brown  slime :  this  is  the 
time  when  the  lands  are  put  under  culture.  Daring  our  winter 
months,  which  are  the  spring  months  of  Egypt^  the  Delta,  as  well  as 
the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  looks  like  a  delightful  garden,  smiling  with 
verdure,  and  enamelled  with  the  blossoms  of  trees  and  plants.  Later 
in  the  year  the  soil  becomes  parohed  and  dusty ;  and  in  May  the 
sufibcaung  khamseen  begins  to  blow  frequently  from  the  south, 
sweeping  along  the  fine  sand,  and  causing  various  diseases,  until  the 
rising  of  the  beneficent  river  oomes  again  to  refresh  the  land. 
Showers  are  very  rare  in  Egypt,  except  on  the  sea-coast;  it  rains 
three  or  four  times  in  the  year  at  Cairo,  and  once  or  twice  in  Upper 
Egypt,  but  perhaps  not  eye^  year.  The  nights  however  are  cool,  and 
the  dews  heavy.  Strong  winds  blow  from  Uie  north  during  the  sum- 
mer, at  the  period  of  the  inundation,  and  are  very  useful  in  propelUng 
ressela  up  the  Nile  against  the  current. 

Whatever  may  have  been  once  the  case,  it  appears  to  be  ascertained 
that  the  coast  of  the  Delta  does  not  now  lulvanoe ;  the  currents 
whidi  sweep  along  tbe  north  coast  of  Africa  preventing  any  per- 
manent accession  of  alluvial  soil  to  the  Egyptian  shore.  The  gradual 
elevation  of  the  soil  of  the  Delta  and  valley  of  the  Nile  has  also 
been  much  exaggerated.  From  the  most  carefUl  calculations  the  land 
since  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  at  the  first  or  lowest  cataract  only 
appears  to  have  been  raised  about  9  feet,  at  Thebes  about  7  feet,  at  Cairo 
ii)out  5  fbet  10  inches^  and  thence,  as  the  inundation  spreads  over  an 
increasingly  wider  space  east  and  west  along  the  Delta,  the  elevation 
continually  diminishes,  till  at  Aosetto  and  Sie  mouths  of  the  Nile  it 
is  hardly  perceptible :  but  the  efieot  of  the  accumulation  of  soil  on 
the  Delta  appears  to  be  also  counterbalanced  by  the  gnidual  sub- 
sidence of  the  land  along  the  coast  here.  With  this  raising  of  the 
soil  from  the  alluvial  deposits  the  bed  of  the  river  has  also  risen  in 
proportion.  The  height  of  the  inundation  requisite  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  land,  making  allowance  for  tbe  di£ference  of  measures,  appears 
to  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  vertical 
increase  of  the  cultivated  soil  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
accumulation  of  sand  in  some  particular  places,  a^  round  the  great 
q>hinx,  fta  which  has  been  in  many  instances  the  work  of  the  wind. 

8.  TAe  Wutem  or  Libyan  JkieH.—Tho  nomuial  limits  of  Egypt 
along  the  sea-coast  west  of  Alexandria  are  the  mountains  at  Akabah- 
el-Soloum,  the  Catabathmus  Magnus  of  the  andents,  about  26° 
K  lon^.,  where  the  nominal  limits  of  the  pashalic  of  Tripoli  begin, 
but  this  extensive  tract  of  country  is  occupied  by  independent  tribes 
of  nomadic  Arabs^  Inland  to  the  south  is  the  oasis  of  Siwah,  or 
Ammon.  [Siwah.]  Farther  to  the  south-east^  and  nearer  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile^  is  a  succession  of  oases,  beginning  with  the  Little 
Oasis,  now  called  Wah-el-Bahryeh,  or  Wsh-el-Behneea»  having  been 
colonised  by  people  from  Behnesa,  or  Oxyrhynchus.  The  chief  town 
or  village  is  El-Kasr,  about  28°  16'  N.  lat,  28*  61'  R  long.  It  is 
three  caravan  di^s'  journey  &W.  from  Faioum,  across  the  desert 
This  Wah  is  fertitised  by  irrigation  from  plentiful  and  never-failing 
springy ;  it  produces  wheat,  rice,  barley,  clover,  liquorice,  and  a  variety 
of  fruit-trees.  A  short  day's  journey  to  the  south  of  it  ia  the  small 
wah  of  El-Hays,  and  three  di^s  further  south  is  that  of  Farafreh. 
Five  or  six  days  west  of  the  load  to  Farafreh  is  another  oasis,  called 
Wadi  Zerxoora,  aboimdlng  in  springs  and  palms,  Qerbabo,  another 
wah,  lies  six  days  still  futher  to  the  west,  and  twelve  days  from 
Attj^a :  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  black,  probably  Tibboos^  and 
are  far  removed  beyond  the  dominion  of  Egypt.  Four  days  south 
of  Farafreh  is  the  Wah-el-Qharbeo,  or  Wah-el-Dakhleh,  which 
although  mentioned  by  Arab  writers  was  unknown  to  recent  Europeans 
till  discovered  by  Sir  A.  Edmonstone  in  1819.  It  has  however  a 
temple  of  Roman  date,  with  the  names  of  Nero  and  Titus  ap<»i  it. 
The  condition  and  population  of  this  oasis  is  superior  to  those  of  the 
others  already  mentioned :  it  contains  11  villages  or  towns,  and  a 
population  of  6000  male  inhabitantsi  It  abounds  with  fruity  particu- 
larly olives  and  apricots ;  but  dates,  as  in  all  the  oases^  form  the 
principal  produce  of  the  district  The  principal  village^  £1-Kasr 
Dakhel  or  Dakhleh,  is  in  about  26*  86'  N.  lat,  28^  66'  K  long.,  above 
three  degrees  W.  from  ThebeiL  There  is  a  warm  spring  of  the  tempe- 
rature of  102*  Fahr.,  which  supplies  several  batiis  attached  to  die 
mosque.  Three  days  to  the  eastward  of  Dakhleh,  in  the  direction  of 
Esneh,  is  the  Great  Oasis,  or  Wah-el-Khacgeh.  It  extands  in  length 
from  24*  80'  to  near  26*  N.  lat,  and  has  many  villages  and  sprin^a^  as 
well  as  ruins  of  the  ancient  Esh^tiui  time,  of  the  Boman  period,  and 
of  the  Christian  and  the  Saracenic  eras.  Several  roads  lead  from  the 
Qreat  Oaais  to  the  Nile,  to  Esneh,  Sionti  Farahou^  and  Thebes.  The 
road  to  Dar^fur  passes  through  it  This  oasi%  as  weU  as  that  of 
Dakhleh,  are  nearly  on  the  same  level  as  the  VaUey  of  the  NUe, 
while  the  Uttle  Oasii  is  about  200  Uti  hi|^  than  the  NHeinthe 
latitude  of  BenisoaeC 

4.  The  JBatUnk  OomUrff.-^ThB  lane  traot  between  the  Yallogft  of 
the  Nile  aud  the  Bed  Sea  has  a  di&rent  character  from  the  wesfcem 
or  Libyan  Desert.  Its  goasnl  eharaoter  is  that  of  iv  mountainous 
region,  which,  although  fsoeraUy  loek^  and  barren,  is  lalsraeoted  by 


numerous  wadis^  or  ravine^  fertiliaed  by  springs  and  clothed  with 
vegetation.  Several  Arab  tribes  divide  among  Uiemselves  the  whole 
tracts  which  cannot  therefore  be  called  properly  a  desert  In  ancient 
times  the  roads  leading  from  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  to  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea  passed  by  regular  stations,  and  villages  and  towns  with  a 
resident  population.  Mines  of  various  metals  and  quarries  of  por- 
phyry and  other  valuaUe  stones  ar6  scattered  among  the  mountains, 
and  were  once  r^ularly  worked.  At  present  the  only  fixed  habitations 
are  at  the  port  of  Coaseir,  and  at  the  Coptic  monasteries  of  St 
Anthony  and  St  PauL  The  convent  of  St  Anthony  is  about  17  miles 
from  the  shore  of  the  Mersa,  or  Bay  of  ZafiEanna,  which  terminates 
the  Wadi  Arabah.  From  St  Anthony  to  Deir  Bolos,  or  St  Paul,  is  a 
distance  of  about  14  miles  by  the  road.  The  Kolslm  ridge  lies 
between  the  twa  Deir  Bolos  is  only  9  miles  from  the  sea  to  the 
south-east  of  Deir  Autonios,  and  at  Wadi  Girfi  between  it  and  the 
sea  are  the  remains  of  houses  and  catacombs  which  appear  to  belong 
to  the  Greek  period.  At  Jebel  Tenesep,  about  16  mues  S.E.  from 
Deir  Bdos^  the  mountains  diverge  into  the  interior  to  the  south  and 
south-west  towards  the  Nile,  and  are  succeeded  near  the  sea  by  a  rangpe 
of  primitive  mountains  which  run  down  the  whole  way  to  Cosseir,  at 
a  distance  of  from  about  20  to  80  miles  from  Uie  coast,  the  inter- 
vening space  being  occupied  In  some  places  by  low  limestone  and 
sandstone  hills.  Jebel  Qhrarib,  about  28*  16'  N.  lat,  in  the  primitive 
range,  is  described  as  resembling  in  its  lofty  peaks  the  Aiguilles  of 
Chamouny ;  its  height  is  estimated  at  nearly  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 
About  20  miles  farther  south,  in  a  range  of  low  hills,  are  copper 
mines,  which  appear  to  have  been  once  extensively  worked.  At  Jebel 
Dokhan,  27*  26'  N.  lat,  and  about  26  miles  from  the  sea,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  town,  and  vast  quarries  of  porphyry,  with  ancient  roads 
crossing  the  mountains  in  all  directions,  and  two  wella  out  through  a 
solid  porphyry  rock.  A  small  temple  of  red  granite,  with  an  inscrip* 
tion  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  dedicated  to  Scrapie  has  been  left 
unfinished ;  all  the  materials  are  on  the  spot,  but  not  a  column  was 
ever  put  up,  and  nothing  vras  completed.  A  road  led  from  Dokham 
to  Coptos,  now  Koft,  on  the  Nile,  afx>ut  100  miles  to  the  south-west, 
and  another  road  to  the  port  of  Myos  Hormos,  once  a  great  mart  on  the 
Bed  Sea,  but  which  was  already  deserted  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  There 
are  some  fine  valleys  in  these  mountains,  but  the  sea-coast  is  marshy 
and  unwholesoma  At  Fateereh,  about  40  miles  S.E.  from  Dokhan, 
in  the  old  road  to  Cosseir,  are  ruins  of  a  Boman  station,  with  a 
temple  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  and  quarries  of  granite.  Soufch  of 
Cosseir  the  mountains  continue  to  run  parallel  to  the  cOast  as  far  as 
Jebel  Zabarah,  or  the  Mountain  of  Emerald,  which  is  about  eight 
hours  from  the  coast  and  farther  south-east  to  the  ruins  of  Bsrsniojl 
The  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea  was  surveyed  in  1830-83  by  Commander 
Moresby  and  Lieutenant  Carless,  H.E.I.C.  service. 

AneieiU  Hktory, — Eg3rpt  was  one  of  the  countries  earliest  civilised 
and  brought  under  a  fixed,  social,  and  political  system.  The  first 
king  mentioned  as  having  reigned  over  that  country  is  Menes  or  Men, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  above  2000  years  B.a  The  records  of  Uie 
E^gyptian  priests,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  Herodotus,  Muietho,  Era- 
tosthenes, and  others,  place  the  era  of  Menes  several  thousand  years 
farther  back,  rsckoning  a  grsat  number  of  kings  and  dynasties  after 
him,  with  remarks  on  the  gigantic  stature  of  some  of  the  kings  and  of 
their  wonderful  exploits,  and  other  characteristics  of  mystical  and 
confused  tradition.  '  (See  Eusebius,  '  Chronioorum  Canonum  llbri 
duo,'  edited  by  A.  Mai  and  Zohrab,  Milan,  1818.)  The  chronology  of 
this  early  period  is  very  uncertain.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
several  of  Manetho's  dynasties  were  not  successive,  but  contempora- 
neous, reigning  over  various  parts  of  the  country.  Something  like  a 
chronological  series  has  however  been  made  out  from  the  time  of 
Menes  by  Champollion,  Wilkinson,  and  other  Egyptian  arohieologists, 
partly  from  the  ust  of  Manetho  and  partly  from  tlie  phonetic  inscrip- 
tions on  the  monuments  of  the  country.  Lepsius,  Bunsen,  and  others 
have  arranged  the  andent  history  of  Egypt  under  tiiie  Old,  Middle, 
and  New  Monarchies :  tho  Old  extending  from  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Menes  to  the  Invasion  of  the  Hyksos ;  the  Middle  frt>m 
the  conquest  of  Lower  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos  to  their  expulsion  ;  the 
New  from  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy  by  Amosis  to  the 
final  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Persia,  &a  860. 

Menes  was  of  This  m  Upper  Egypt ;  soon  after  his  death  the  country 
appears  to  have  been  divided  into  a  southern  and  a  northern  kingdom, 
governed  rsepectively  by  a  Thinite  and  a  Memphite  dynasty.  Other 
independent  principalities  appear  to  have  existed  at  the  same  time. 
Of  these  the  most  famous  were  the  Memphite  kings,  Suphis  and  hii 
brother  or  brothers,  to  whom  the  great  pyramid  is  attributed,  and 
who  aro  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Cheops  and  Cephren  of 
Herodotus,  although  that  historian  has  placed  them  mudi  later,  after 
Sesoatiis  and  Mosris,  and  Osirtasen  L,  who  reigned  about  B.a  2080, 
who  appeals  to  have  become  confounded  with  Barneses  IL,  to  whom 
also  his  name  under  the  form  of  Sesoatiis  was  transferred.  Abraham 
visited  ligypt  about  B.a  1920,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
Scripture  as  to  the  high  and  flourishing  state  of  that  country  at  that 
early  period.  The  Soriptaro  calls  the  kings  of  Egypt  indiscriminately 
FhanuDhs,  which  is  now  ascertained  to  be  not  the  proper  name  of  the 
indiridnal  monarohs^  but  a  prefix  like  that  of  Cnear  and  Augustus 
givan  to  the  Boman  empenua.  The  word  Phia  in  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage meant  the  sun.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  several  successive 
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dynuiiieB  except  the  names  of  some  of  the  kings.  Under  the  16th 
dynasty,  about  B.a  1706,  Joseph,  and  afterwards  Jacob  and  his  family, 
came  to  Egypt^  where  their  descendants  settled  and  multiplied  in 
Lower  Egypt.  Egypt  was  then  the  granary  of  the  neighbouring 
*  nations,  and  apparently  the  centre  of  a  great  caravan-trade  earned  on 
by  the  Arabs  or  Ishmaelites,  who  brou^t  to  it  the  spices  and  other 
valuable  products  of  the  east  (Genesis,  zzxvii.  25.)  Joseph  died 
very  old,  under  the  17th  dynasty,  which  was  also  from  Lower  Egypt, 
and  which  reigned  from  b.c.  1651  to  1575.  About  this  period  "  there 
arose  a  new  king  who  knew  not  Joseph."  (Exodus,  i.  8.)  This  wsa 
the  head  of  the  18th  dynasty,  from  Diospolis,  or  Thebes,  which 
dynasty  reigned  840  years,  according  to  Eusebius  and  other  chroni- 
clers, and  which  contains  the  names  of  the  most  illustrious  sovereigns 
of  ancient  Egypt.  The  irruption  of  the  Hyksos,  or  shepherds,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  occurred  during  this  period.  Manetho's  17th 
dynasty  consists  of  shepherd  kings,  who  are  said  to  have  reigned  at 
Memphis.  These  shepherds,  who  are  represented  as  people  with  red 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  came  from  the  northeast,  perhaps  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Assyria;  they  conquei-ed  or  overran  the  whole  country, 
committing  the  greatest  ravages,  and  at  last  settled  in  Lower  Egypt, 
where  they  had  kings  of  their  own  race.  They  were  finally  expelled 
by  Amosis,  the  leader  of  the  18th  dynasty,  about  B.O.  1530,  who  once 
more  united  Egypt  under  the  dominion  of  a  single  monarchy,  assuming 
the  title  of '  Lord  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Country.'  His  succession 
marks  the  commencement  of  what  has  been  termed  the  New  Monarchv. 
The  Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  about  B.o.  1490  or  1460,  occurred  in 
the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.  or  his  successor,  some  430  years  after 
the  visit  of  Abraham  to  Egypt.  Remeses  II.,  or  the  Great^  son  of 
Osirei  I.,  who  ascended  the  throne  about  B.a  1850,  and  reigned  above 
40  years,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Sesostris  or  Sesoosis  of  the  Greek 
historians.  He  was  one  of  the  most  warlike  monarchs  of  ancient 
Egypty  and  his  wars  extended  far,  and  against  many  nations.  Some 
of  uiese  are  represented  on  the  monuments  of  Thebes  as  of  much 
lighter  complexion  than  the  Egyptians,  with  flowing  beards,  and 
diesses  evidently  Asiatia  His  campaigns  extended  far  mto  Asia,  and 
the  interior  of  Africa.  That  the  old  kings  of  Egypt  extended  their 
dominions  to  the  east  and  north-east,  as  was  done  by  their  Greek 
and  Mohammedan  successors,  is  attested  by  the  Scripture  (2  Kings, 
xxiv.  7),  and  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  Egyptian  paintings  and  other 
monuments.    (Wilkinson,  '  Ancient  Egyptiana') 

The  19th  dynasty,  also  of  Diospolitans,  began  about  B.0. 1270,  and 
reigned  till  about  B.o.  1170.  During  this  period  the  war  of  Troy  took 
place,  in  the  reign  of  a  Bemeses,  supposed  to  be  the  fifth  of  that 
name,  according  to  Pliny.  The  Pharaoh  whose  daughter  Solomon 
married  (b.o.  1013),  must  have  been  one  of  the  2l8t  dynasty.  It  is 
curious  that,  from  the  Exodus  till  Solomon's  time,  a  period  of  nearly 
five  centuries,  no  mention  is  made  in  the  Scripture  of  Egypt,  wluch 
proves  that  the  storm  of  war,  if  such  there  was,  passed  off  either  to 
the  eastward  of  Palestine,  or  that  the  Egyptian  conquerors  followed 
the  maritime  road  bv  Gkza  and  the  Phoenician  coast,  leaving  the  high 
land  of  Judaea  to  their  right.  (Wilkinson,  '  Materia  Hieroglyphica,' 
partii)  The  22nd  dynasty  began  with  Sesonchis,  according  to 
Manetho,  the  Sheshonk  of  the  phonetic  signs,  who  began  to 
reign  about  b.o.  978,  and  who  is  the  Shishak  of  the  Scripture, 
at  whose  court  Jeroboam  took  refuge,  and  married  his  daughter, 
and  who,  after  Solomon's  death,  plundered  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  5th  year  of  Rehoboam,  about  B.a  971.  Shishak  is  represented 
as  coming  to  the  attack  with  1200  chariots  and  60,000  horsemen,  and 
an  immense  multitude  of  Lubims  (probably  Libyans),  of  Sukkiims, 
and  Ethiopians.    (2  Chronicles,  xii.  2, 8.) 

The  2drd  dynasty,  called  DiospoUtan,  like  the  preceding,  began 
about  B.a  908  with  Osorkon  II.  Homer  is  believed  to  have  flourished 
about  this  time,  and  he  speaks  of  Egypt  under  its  Greek  name.  The 
24th  dynasty,  which  is  called  Saite,  from  Sais,  a  district  of  Lower 
Egypt,  begins  with  the  Bocchoris  of  Manetho,  the  Bakhor  or  Pehor 
of  the  phonetic  signs,  about  B.O.  812.  Sabacos  (Sabakoph,  phonetic), 
begins  the  25th  dynasty  of  Ethiopians,  who  about  this  time  invaded 
Egypt,  or  at  least  Upper  Egypt.  Tehnik  or  Tirhakah,  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors, attacked  Sennacherib,  B.a  710.  Sethos,  a  priest  of  Hephssus, 
the  great  temple  of  Memphis,  became  king,  and  ruled  at  Memphis  con- 
temporary with  Tirhakah.  After  the  death  of  Sethos  a  great  confusion 
or  anarchy  took  place.  At  last  twelve  chie&  or  monarchs  assembled 
at  Memphis,  and  took  the  direction  of  affairs,  which  th^  retained  for 
15  years.  After  this,  Psamatik  I.,  or  Psammitichus,  the  son  of  Nechao 
or  Necos,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Sabacos,  became,  by  the  aid 
of  Greek  mercenaries,  king  of  all  Egypt  about  B.O.  650  or  670.  His 
son  Necos  IL,  the  Pharaoh  Nechoh  of  the  Scripture  (2  Kings,  xxiii), 
marched  against  the  king  of  Assyria  to  the  river  Euphrates :  he 
defeated  and  slew  Joaiah,  king  of  Judah,  B.a  610 ;  he  also  began  the 
canal  that  joined  the  east  branch  of  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea.  It 
was  in  his  reign  that  the  Egyptians  lost  possession  of  Syria.  His 
successor,  Psamatik  II.,  was  followed  by  Psamatik  III.,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  Apries  of  Manetho,  and  we  Pharaoh  of  Hophra  of  the 
Scripture,  who  defeated  the  Phoenicians,  took  Sidon,  and  invaded 
Cyprus,  which  was  finally  subjected  by  Amasis,  who  succeeded  him  on 
the  throne.  The  reign  of  Amasis  lasted  44  years,  according  to  a  date  on 
the  monuments ;  his  successor,  Psammenitus,  reigned  only  six  months, 
when  Egypt  was  invaded  and  subjugated  bv  Cambyse^  B.O.  625. 


The  27th  dynasty  includes  the  Persian  kings  from  Cambysas  to 
Darius  Nothus,  during  which  time  Egypt  was  a  province,  thou^^li  a 
very  unruly  one,  of  the  Persian  monarchy.    It  was  during  thia  period. 
that  Herodotus  visited  Egypt.   Though  he  saw  that  country  in  a  state 
of  humiliation  and  depression,  yet  he  was  powerfully  struck  by  its 
buildings  and  its  highly  advanced  social  state,  as  well  as  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  manners  and  institutions.    Egypt  appears  to  have  nuule 
upon  Herodotus  an  impression  something  like  that  produced    by 
England  upon  French  or  other  continental  travellers  in  the  last 
century,  as  being  a  country  unlike  any  other.   But  Herodotus  derived 
his  information  concerning  Egyptian  history  chiefly  from  the  priests 
of  Memphis,  and  consequently  his  account  is  very  meagre  in  all  tliat 
relates  to  Thebes  and  Heliopolis,  the  two  other  gr^  centres  of 
E^ptian  hierarchy.    After  several  revolts  the  ^yptians  succeeded 
in  placing  Amyrtfeus,  or  Aomahorte,  a  Saite,  on  the  throne,  about 
B.O.  414.    This  king  alone  constitutes  the  28th  dynasty.    The  znagni- 
fioent  sarcophagus  of  green  breccia  in  which  this  monarch  was  interred 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum.      He  was  succeeded  by  the  29th 
dynasty,  of  Mendesians,  who  defended  Egypt  against  the  repeated 
attacks  of  the  Persians,  with  the  assistance  of  Greek  auxiliaries  under 
Agesilaus  and  others.      At  last  Nectanebos  II.  being  defeated  by 
Odius,  fled  into  Ethiopia  B.C.  850,  and  Egypt  fell  again  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Persians.    With  Nectanebos  ends  the  Egyptian  dynasties. 

The  Persians  were  succeeded  by  the  Macedonians,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  or  LagidsB, 
who  ruled  over  Egypt  for  nearly  300  years,  and  restored  tiiat  country 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity.  At  the  death  of  Cleopatra, 
B.C.  80,  Egypt  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  by  Augustus. 

Having  now  closed  this  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  aadent 
Egypt,  kiperfect  and  conjectural  in  part  as  it  unavoidably  is,  we 
shall  in  a  few  words  advert  to  the  social  condition  of  the  country 
under  its  native  kings.  That  condition  is  now  tolerably  well  known 
by  the  attentive  examination  of  its  remaining  monuments  and  their 
sculptures  and  paintings.  The  researches  of  the  French  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Egypt,  and  of  Belsoni,  Champollion,  Bosellini,  Wilkinson, 
and  others,  have  put  us  in  possession  of  a  series  of  sketches  evidently 
drawn  from  the  life,  and  descriptive  of  the  arts,  industry,  and  habits 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  To  these  works  and  the  plates  whidi 
accompany  them  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  particular  details ;  here 
we  can  only  speak  as  to  the  general  results.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  singular  nation  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  refinement  and 
luxury  at  a  time  when  the  whole  western  world  was  still  involved  in 
barbarism ;  when  the  history  of  Europe,  including  Greece,  had  not 
yet  begun;  and  long  before  Carthage,  Athens,  and  Borne  were 
thought  of. 

Egypt  Proper,  as  we  have  said,  consirted  in  andent  as  in  modem 
times  of  the  narrow  rock-bound  valley  of  the  Nile.  It  was  at  first 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  but  a  third  province  was  sub- 
sequently formed  out  of  these  and  called  Heptanomis,  or  Middle 
Egvpt :  the  capitals  of  these  provinces  were  Thebes,  Memphis,  and 
Heliopolis.  The  provinces  were  again  divided  into  nomes,  or  districts^ 
which  in  the  time  of  Sesostris  amounted  to  86,  but  were  subsequently 
increased  to  58.  Each  nome  was  presided  over  by  a  monarch,  and 
subdivided  into  local  governments,  and  these  again  into  minor  juris- 
dictiona  This  form  of  division  of  the  country  lasted  till  the  time  of 
Constantine,  when  it  was  divided  into  six  provincesi,  but  the  subdi- 
vision into  nomes  lasted  about  three  centuries  longer. 

The  population  of  ancient  Egypt  was,  if  we  may  trust  the  Greek 
historians,  much  greater  than  that  of  modern  Egypt.  According  to 
Diodorus^  it  once  contained  80,000  towns  and  villages,  and  seven  millions 
of  inhabitants,  though  when  he  visited  the  country  (B.a  58)  it  only 
contained^  18,000  towns  and  villages,  and  three  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Herodotus  asserts  that  in  the  reign  of  Amasis  there  were  in  Egypt 
20,000  oitiea  These  appear  to  be  merely  very  vague  statements,  yet 
as  they  were  obtained  from  the  priests  they  may  have  been  founded 
upon  official  data;  for  since  in  the  most  flounshing  periods  of  .its 
history  the  occupation  of  every  male  inhabitant  was  registered  by 
the  proper  officer,  it  seems  probable^  though  a  census  may  not  have 
been  taken,  that  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  population  may 
have  been  arrived  at. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  vast  and  intricate  ground  of  Egyptian 
mythology,  and  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  spedal  works  on  that 
subject  by  Champollion,  Wilkinson,  and  others.  Their  animal  wonbip 
appears  to  have  been  originally  symbolical,  though  it  afterwards 
degenerated,  at  least  for  the  vulgar,  into  gross  idolatry. 

Egypt  attained  its  high  state  of  material  dvilisation  under  a  syBtem 
of  institutions  and  policy  which  resembles  in  some  respects  those  of  the 
Hindoos.  It  was  a  monarchy  based  upon  an  all-powerful*  hierarchy. 
The  inhabitants  were  divided  into  a  kind  of  hereditary  castes  or 
classes.  The  first  of  these  classes  consisted  of  the  priests,  who  filled 
the  chief  offices  of  the  state.  They  were  the  depositaries  and  the 
expounders  of  the  law  and  the  religion  of  the  country ;  they  monopo* 
Used  the  principal  branches  of  learning ;  they  were  judges,  physioiani, 
architects ;  their  sacred  books,  like  weir  temples,  were  not  open  to 
the  vulgar ;  they  had  a  language,  or  at  least  a  writing,  the  hieroglyphic^ 
peculiar  to  themselves.  The  king  himself,  if  not  of  their  class,  was 
adopted  into  it,  was  initiated  into  its  mysteries,  and  became  bound  by 
its  regulations*    The  priests  were  exempt  from  all  duties,  and  a  lai^a 
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portion  of  land  wu  set  apart  for  their  maintenance ;  and  we  read  in 
QeneaiBy  that  when  Pharaoh  in  a  season  of  famine  bought,  by  the 
advice  of  Joseph,  all  the  land  of  the  Egyptians  on  condition  of  feeding 
them  out  of  his  stores,  "  only  the  land  of  the  priests  bought  he  not, 
for  the  priests  had  a  portion  (of  com)  assigned  them  of  Pharaoh,  and 
did  eat  their  portion  which  Pharaoh  gave  them,  wherefore  they  sold 
not  their  lands "  (xlriL  22,  and  see  v.  26).  The  testimony  of  the 
Scripture  is  here  perfectly  in  accordance  with  that  of  Herodotus  and 
other  historians.  The  priests  were  subject  to  certain  strict  regula- 
tions :  they  abstained  from  certain  meats,  and  at  times  from  wine ; 
made  their  regular  ablutions ;  bad  but  one  wife,  while  polygamy  was 
allowed  to  the  other  classes ;  and  they  wore  a  peculiar  dress  according 
to  their  rank. 

The  soldiers  formed  the  second  class,  for  Egypt  had  a  standing 
army  from  a  Tery  remote  period,  divided  into  regiments  or  battalions, 
each  having  ifcs  standard  with  a  peculiar  emblem  raised  on  a  pike  and 
carried  by  an  officer.  Their  arms  were  the  bow,  sword,  battle-axe, 
shield,  kuife  or  dagger,  spear,  club,  and  sling.  Their  besie^^ing- 
engines  were  the  battering-ram,  the  testudo,  and  the  scaling-ladder. 
They  had  a  military  music,  consisting  of  a  drum  similar  to  the 
Indian  'tomtom,'  cymbals,  pipe,  trumpet,  and  other  instruments. 
The  military  caste  was  held  in  high  repute,  and  enjoyed  great  privi- 
leges. Each  soldier  was  allowed  a  certain  measure  of  land,  exempt 
from  every  charge,  which  he  either  cultivated  himself  when  not  on 
active  service,  or  let  to  husbandmen  or  farmers.  Those  who  did  the 
duty  of  royal  guards  had  besides  an  ample  allowance  of  rations.  They 
were  inured  to  the  fatigues  of  war  by  gymnastic  exercises,  such  as 
wrestling,  cudgelling,  racing,  sporting,  and  other  games,  of  which  the 
representations  still  exist  on  their  monuments.  The  king  and  the 
princes,  and  indeed  all  persons  of  rank,  were  always  either  of  the 
military  or  priestly  class.  The  navy  was  not  an  exclusive  service,  the 
officers  of  it  being  chosen  from  the  military  class. 

The  husbandmen  formed  another  dass,  which  was  next  in  rank, 
as  agriculture  was  highly  esteemed  among  the  Egyptians.  They  made 
use  of  the  plough  and  other  implements.  They  had  various  breeds  of 
large  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  a  quantity  of  poultry  I'eared  chiefly 
by  artificial  means,  the  eggs  being  hatched  in  ovens,  as  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  country  in  tiiis  day.  The  peasants  appear  to  have  been 
divided  into  hundreds,  each  with  a  peculiar  banner,  which  they  fol- 
lowed when  presenting  themselves  before  the  magistrate  for  the 
registration,  which  was  taken  at  stated  periods,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct,  and  if  found  delinquent 
were  punished  with  the  stick.  The  boatmen  of  the  Nile,  huntsmen, 
and  others  were  included  in  this  class. 

The  next  class  was  that  of  the  artificers,  shopkeepers,  and  the 
various  tradesmen  who  lived  in  the  towns.  The  progress  made  by 
the  Egyptians  in  the  mechanical  arts  is  evident  from  their  monu- 
ments, paintings,  and  sculptures,  in  which  the  various  handicrafts  are 
represented.  The  mines  of  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  which  are  in 
the  mountains  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  were  worked  at  a 
very  remote  date  under  the  early  Pharaohs.  The  Egyptians  were 
acquainted  also  with  the  art  of  gilding.  The  art  of  fabricating  glass 
was  early  known  among  them.  Beads  of  glass,  generally  coloured 
blue,  are  found  on  many  mummies,  as  well  as  other  ornaments  of  a 
coarse  kind  of  the  same  material.  A  kind  of  ancient  porcelain,  some- 
times covered  with  enamel  and  varnish,  is  found  in  great  quantities 
in  Egypt.  Their  pottery  was  often  of  the  most  elegant  forms.  The 
taste  displayed  by  the  Egyptians  in  several  of  their  articles  of  furni- 
ture is  not  surpassed  by  our  most  refined  manufactures  of  modem 
times.  Many  articles  of  furniture,  especially  chairs  and  couches, 
which  have  been  discovered,  and  are  now  deposited  in  our  museums 
or  are  represented  in  their  paintings,  are  singularly  beautiful  in  their 
forms.  Linen  cloth,  plain  or  embroidered,  white  or  dyed,  was  an 
article  of  Egyptian  manufacture  highly  in  repute  among  foreign 
nations.  (Ezekiel,  zxvii  7.)  The  art  of  making  leather  was  also 
known  to  them. 

The  last  dass  or  caste  induded  pastors  or  herdsmen,  poulterers, 
fishermen,  labourers,  and  servants.  The  herdsmen  and  shepherds 
appear  to  have  been  held  in  peculiar  contempt  among  the  E^ptiius. 
Besides  servants,  they  had  a  number  of  slaves,  both  black  ana  white. 
Fish  was  a  common  article  of  food,  except  to  the  priests.  Wine  of 
native  growth  was  used  by  tiie  rich,  and  a  kind  of  beer  was  the 
drink  of  the  poor. 

The  above-mentioned  five  classes,  as  specified  by  Diodorus,  I  74, 
were  subdivided  into  ranks  according  to  the  various  callings  and 
trades,  and  this  has  occasioned  some  variety  in  their  enumeration. 
Herodotus  reckons  seven  classes,  Plato  six,  Strabo  and  others  have 
not  reckoned  the  despised  shepheids  as  a  caste,  and  others  have 
counted  the  military  as  one  caste  with  the  husbandmen,  as  being 
drafted  from  the  body  of  the  latter.  Unlike  the  Hindoo,  every 
Egyptian  was  not  required  to  follow  his  father's  profession  and  to 
remain  in  his  dass,  but  the  effect  was  practically  nearly  the  same :  from 
the  lowest  dass  it  was  in  fSsct  hardly  possible  to  obtain  admission  into 
any  other. 

The  learning  of  the  Egyptians  was  the  admiration  of  eveiy  people 
who  had  communication  with  them.  As  already  mentioned  it  was 
the  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  priests.  In  sdence  and  art 
they  also  far  excelled  their  less  dvilised  contemporaries.    Their  pro- 
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gress  in  the  exact  sciences  has  however  been  taken  for  granted  without 
sufficient  evidence.  Of  their  astronomy  we  know  but  little,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  confounded  with  mythology  and  astrology,  and 
made  subservient  to  religious  polity.  Their  year  was  of  865  days  : 
their  method  of  correcting  it  was  by  the  adoption  of  the  Sothiac  Period 
of  1461  years.  Diodorus  says  that  they  foretold  comets ;  but  he  idso 
says  that  they  foretold  future  events,  leaving  us  in  doubt  whether 
they  were  successful  in  either  or  both  cases.  That  they  had  some 
practical  knowledge  of  geometry,  which  indeed  must  have  been 
requisite  for  the  construction  of  their  buildhigs,  &c.,  is  generally 
admitted.  Yet  they  appear  not  to  have  known  until  a  comparatively 
late  period  that  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea  was  higher  than  that  of 
the  Mediterranean  or  of  the  Nile.  Their  boats  were  rude  and  clumsy, 
and  chiefiy  constructed  for  river  navigation.  It  was  not  until  the 
period  of  the  new  monarchy  that  they  had  their  ships  of  war  both 
on  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  but  under  Apries  Egypt  had 
suffident  naval  power  and  skill  to  cope  with  the  fleets  of  Tyre.    His 

Predecessor  Necos  II.  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  dispatched  some 
'hcnnician  vessels  by  the  Red  Sea  to  drcumnavigate  Libya  (Africa), 
and  to  return  to  Egypt  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  which  they  effected. 
The  truth,  or  at  least  the  extent  of  this  expedition  has  however  been 
much  questioned.  There  is  a  curious  story  in  Plato's  '  Critias,'  of 
Sonchis,  an  Egyptian  priest,  having  told  Solon  of  the  Atlantic  Isles, 
which  he  said  were  larger  than  Asia  and  Africa  united,  which  seems 
to  imply  something  like  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  Western 
Continent. 

The  fine  arts  were  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians  with  considerable 
success,  though  in  every  branch  they  exhibited  a  certain  incomplete- 
ness. In  architecture  tiiey  had  made  great  progress,  as  the  ruins  of 
many  of  their  works  attest :  in  sculpture  their  advance  was  stayed 
at  a  certain  point  by  the  rigid  conventional  laws,  which  forbad  any 
material  deviation  from  the  established  types  in  representations  of  the 
human  figure,  or  in  the  symbols  and  forms  of  their  deities :  in  paint- 
ing there  was  somewhat  more  of  freedom,  because  the  objects  depicted 
were  of  a  more  trivial  kind,  but  as  the  rules  of  perspective  were 
unknown,  and  scarcely  any  attempt  was  ever  made  to  combine  the 
parts  of  the  painting  into  a  complete  picture,  painting  remained  in 
a  merely  rudimentary  stage.  Tet  though  the  arts  of  Egypt  were 
tiitts  imperfect,  it  is  evident  from  existing  earlv  examples  of  Qreek 
sculpture  and  architecture  that  for  a  considerable  period  the  Grecian 
artists  formed  their  works  on  Egyptian  models,  and  only  gradually 
Ctnandpated  themselves  from  Egyptian  influence.  The  monuments 
recently  discovered  at  Nineveh  in  Uke  manner  show  that  it  was  to 
Sgypt  that  the  Assyrian  sculptors  looked  for  their  guiding  principles. 
Indeed  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  during  the  long  period  when 
Egypt  was  the  dominant  nation  and  the  centre  of  civilisation,  it 
exercised  a  very  powerful  influence  over  the  intellect  of  other  nations 
less  advanced  in  dvilisation. 

With  regard  to  the  principal  existing  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  respective  heads,  such  as  Dbkdebah,  Edfu, 
Tbxbes,  &c.,  and  for  the  general  character  of  EoTFTiAir  Architecturx 
to  the  Division  Arts  and  Scibnobs  in  the  Enqlibh  Cyclopjkdia. 

The  agriculture  of  ancient  Egvpt  has  been  noticed  in  speaking  of  the 
dass  of  husbandmen,  and,  as  weU  as  the  commerce,  incidentally  m  other 
parts  of  this  article.  For  further  particulars  respecting  the  agriculture, 
commerce,  resources,  and  policy  of  ancient  Egypt,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  various  authorities  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  article, 
especially  to  Heeren's  '  Researches '  and  the  works  of  Sir  J.  Gardner 
Wilkinson.  The  money  of  the  Egyptians  was  in  rings  of  silver  and 
gold,  similar  to  Uiose  still  used  in  Sennaar,  and  its  value  was  ascer- 
tained by  weight,  and  its  puritv  by  fire.  Gk>ld  was  brought  to  Egypt 
from  different  tributary  countries  of  Ethiopia  and  Asia,  besides  what 
they  drew  from  their  own  mines.  The  revenue  of  Egypt,  derived 
from  the  taxes  alone,  amoimted,  even  during  the  negligent  adminis- 
tration of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  to  12,500  talents,  between  three  and  four 
millions  sterling. 

Modem  HitHry, — Passing  over  the  ages  during  which  Egypt  was  a 
province  of  the  Roman  Empire  (for  which  see  Hamilton's  '  ^gyptiaca,' 
on  the  State  of  Egypt  under  the  Romans,  and  '  Map  of  Egypt,'  with 
the  names  of  the  Roman  period,  by  Raoul  Rochette),  we  begin  the 
modem  history  of  E^pt  at  the  Mohammedan  conquest  Under  the 
caliphate  of  Omar,  Amer  Ebn  el  As  invaded  Egypt,  ▲.D.  688,  and  took 
Pelusium  and  Babylon  of  Egypt,  a  strong  Roman  station,  which  sus- 
tained seven  months'  siege.  John  Mecaukes,  governor  of  Memphis 
for  the  Byzantine  emperor,'  treacherouslv  surrendered  his  trust,  and 
the  Copts  sgreed  to  pay  tribute  or  a  capitation  tax  to  the  caliph,  with 
the  exception  of  old  men,  women  and  monks.  The  hatred,  not  only 
political  bat  religious,  which  the  Copts  bore  to  the  Greeks,  facilitated 
the  success  of  the  Modems.  The  first  mosque  on  Egyptian  ground 
rose  with  the  new  town  of  Fostat  on  the  site  of  Roman  Babylon. 
Alexandria  made  a  long  and  obstinate  defence ;  it  fell  at  last,  and  was 
plundered.  The  Saracen  general  asked  the  caliph  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  library,  and  Omar  ordered  it  to  h«  burnt.  But  the 
libraries  of  the  Ptolemies  had  perished  before — ^the  Bruchion  was 
destroyed  during  the  siege  of  Julius  Csosar,  and  that  of  the  Serapion 
was  di^>ersedby  Theophilus  the  Patriarch  in  890;  the  library 
destroyed  by  Omai^s  order  was  therefore  a  more  recent  collection. 
The  whole  of  Egypt  as  far  as  Syene  was  soon  reduced  to  a  province 
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of  the  caliphate,  the  capital  of  which  wan  Fostat  In  868  Ahmed 
ebn  e*  Tooloon,  governor  of  Egpyt  for  the  Abbaside  caliphs,  usurped 
the  sovereignty  of  the  country  and  founded  the  dynaflty  of  the 
Tooloonides,  which  lasted  till  U06,  when  the  caliphs  reiooK  Egypt. 
In  936  El  Akhshed  Mohammed  ebn  Tughg,  a  Turkish  chief  in  the 
service  of  the  caliph,  usurped  the  government  of  Egypt,  and  began  a 
new  dynasty  which  lasted  till  970,  when  the  Fatmieh,  or  Fatemides, 
the  successors  of  Mahdee,  who  had  continued  to  rule  in  Africa,  took 
possession  of  Egypt,  which  they  retained  till  1171.  This  was  the 
period  of  the  wars  of  the  early  Crusades,  in  which  the  Fatemides 
acted  a  conspicuous  part.  The  Kurd  Salah  e'  deen  Yoosef  Ebn  Eyoob 
succeeded  to  the  Fatemides  in  1171,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the 
Eyoobites,  which  lasted  till  1250,  when  El  Moez,  a  Turkoman  memlook 
or  slave,  after  murderiug  Touran  Shah,  usurped  the  throne,  and  founded 
the  dynasty  of  i\xe  Baharite  Sultans,  who  took  possession  of  Syria 
also.  Baybers,  likewise  a  memlook,  assassinated  his  master  in  1261 
or  1262,  made  himself  Sultan  of  Egypt^  retook  Syria  from  the  Tartars, 
took  Damascus,  and  put  an  end  to  the  caliphate  of  Asia,  and  extended 
his  conquests  as  far  as  and  over  part  of  Armenia.  His  descendants 
reinied  till  1382,  maintained  possession  of  Syria  as  far  as  the  Euphrates, 
and  encourat^ed  agriculture  and  the  arts.  Their  dynasty  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Baharite  Memlook  Meleks,  or  Sultans.  They  did  not 
assume  the  title  of  caliphs,  but  allowed  the  descendants  of  the  Abba- 
sides  to  retain  that  name,  and  to  live  in  Egypt  under  their  subjection, 
as  a  sort  of  state  prisoners. 

In  1382  Dowlet  el  Memeleek  el  Borg^eh,  a  Circassian  slave,  took 
possession  of  the  throne  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Borgdeh,  or 
Circassian  Memlooks,  which  lasted  till  1517,  when  Selim  I.,  the 
Ottoman  sultau,  advanced  into  Egypt,  defeated  the  Memlooks  at  the 
battle  of  Heliopolis,  and  caused  Toman  Bey,  the  last  of  their  kings, 
to  be  hanged  at  Cairo.  Selim  abolished  the  dynasty,  but  not  the 
aristocracy  of  the  Memlooks;  he  even  made  conditions  with  the 
Memlooks  by  a  regular  treaty,  in  which  he  acknowledged  Egypt  as  a 
republic,  governed  by  2i  beys  tributary  to  him  and  his  successors, 
who  appointed  a  pasha,  or  governor,  to  reside  at  Cairo.  Under  this 
form  of  government  Egypt  remained  nominally  subject  to  the  porte, 
against  whose  authority  the  Memlooks  often  openly  revolted,  till  the 
French  invasion  of  1798,  when  Bonaparte  under  the  pretence  of 
delivering  Egypt  from  the  yoke  of  the  Memlooks,  took  possession  of 
the  country.  The  English  sent  an  expedition  in  1801  to  aid  the  porte, 
which  drove  away  the  French,  and  restored  the  pasha  appointed  by 
the  sultan.  The  Memlooks  and  the  pasha  however  could  not  agree ; 
scenes  of  bloodshed  and  treachery  took  place,  and  at  last  the  late 
pasha  Mehemet,  or  rather  Mohhammed  All,  contrived  to  collect  most, 
of  the  beys  with  their  principal  officers  within  the  citadel  of  Cairo, 
under  pretence  of  an  entertainment^  where  he  had  them  all  massacred 
in  March  1811.  Thus  ended  the  Memlook  power,  which  had  ruled 
over  Egypt  for  more  than  four  centuries. 

The  government  of  Mehemet  Ali,  too  extravagantly  praised  by  some, 
was  certainly  much  more  rational,  orderly,  and  humane  than  that  of 
the  Memlooks  or  that  of  the  old  pashas  in  the  other  dominions  of  the 
Porte.  He  administered  impartial  justice  to  all  his  subjects,  without 
regard  to  race  or  religion ;  estabUshed  regular  judicial  courts  and  a 
good  police;  abolished  tortures  and  other  barbarous  punishments; 
encouraged  instruction  to  a  certain  extent;  introduced  European 
manufactures  and  machinery;  established  a  printing  office  and  a 
journal ;  and  formed  schools  and  colleges  for  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
for  military  and  naval  tactics.  But  bis  ambition  and  the  difficulties 
of  his  situation  obliged  him  to  resort  to  an  enormous  taxation  and 
an  oppressive  conscription.  His  ambition  led  him  to  extend  his 
conquests  uzltil  his  sway  stretched  over  at  least  as  wide  a  tract  of 
country  as  any  of  his  predecessors  of  the  Fatimite,  Ptolemaic,  or 
Pharaoh  dynasties,  including  a  considerable  portion  of  Nubia,  Abyssinia^ 
and  Kordofan,  Syria,  Crete,  and  part  of  Arabia.  Though  still  nominally 
subject  to  the  Porte,  he  had  in  fact  rendered  himBelf  virtually  inde- 
pendent. But  the  sultan,  Mahmoud  II.,  himself  a  reformer  and  a 
man  of  ambitious  and  energetic  habits,  had  watched  with  increasing 
jealousy  the  growing  power  of  the  pasha,  and  at  length  (1832)  sent  a 
powerful  army  against  him.  Mehemet  sent  an  equal  force,  under  his 
son  Ibrahim  Pasha,  into  the  field,  and  the  Turks  suffered  two  severe 
defeats.^  Ibrahim  marched  towards  Constantinople,  but  the  European 
powers  interfered ;  Russia  sent  an  army  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  Mehemet  was  compelled  to  accept  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  mediating  powers.  A  hollow  peace  followed  for  some  years; 
but  in  1840  the  sultan  deeming  himself  strong  enough  to  resume 
hostilities,  again  declared  war.  The  Egyptians  were  again  successful 
so  long  as  they  were  only  opposed  to  the  Turks.  Ibrahim  Pasha 
almost  annihilated  the  Turkish  armies ;  the  Turkish  fleet  placed  itself 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  ruin  of  Turkey  appeared 
imminent  But  again  the  European  powers  interfered.  An  allied 
army  dispossessed  the  Egyptians  of  various  strongholds,  and  an  Anglo- 
Austrian  fleet  bombarded  Acre.  Mehemet  Ali  was  once  more  com- 
pelled to  yield,  and  the  European  powers  proposed  terms,  to  which 
both  Turkey  and  Egypt  eventually  assented.  By  this  treaty,  signed 
in  London  July  15,  1841,  Mehemet  Ali  was  deprived  of  all  his  Auatic 
possessions,  but  the  government  of  Egypt  was  ensured  to  him  as  a 
tributary  to  Turkey,  and  made  heredituy  in  his  descendants. 

PresetU  State  ofSgy^,—'By  geographers  Egypt  is  commonly  divided 


into  three  regions,  namely,  Bahari,  or  Maritime,  or  Lower  Egypt ; 
Vostani,  or  Middle  Egypt;  and  Said,  or  Upper  Elgypt.  But  the 
administrative  division  of  the  country  is  by  districts,  or  prefectships, 
of  which  there  are  15  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  10  in  Middle  and  Upper 
Egypt  together.  The  districts  are — 1.  Masr,  or  Cairo,  with  the  town 
of  that  name,  the  capital  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  town  of 
Boulak,  the  port  of  Cairo  on  the  Nile,  Old  Cairo,  or  Fostat  [Kahira], 
and  Suez,  on  the  Red  Sea ;  2.  Eelioub,  north  of  Cairo,  with  the  towns 
of  Kelioub,  in  which  are  a  laige  government  cotton  factory  and  iron 
foundry,  Mataryeh,  near  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis;  Artrib,  Choubra, 
where  the  pasha  has  a  fine  country  residence,  and  Abouzabel,  where 
is  the  new  college  of  medicine  and  sui^ery,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  pupils,  and  a  large  hospital  attached  to  it ;  3.  Belbeys, 
east  of  Eelioub,  on  the  borders  of  the  Desert :  the  town  of  Belbeys 
is  an  important  station  on  the  route  to  Syria,  has  5000  inhabitants, 
and  contains  several  mosques;  4.  Chibeh,  north  of  Belbeys,  with 
the  towns  or  villages  of  Chibeh,  Tell  Bastah,  and  Heydeh;  5.  Mit 
Ghamer,  north  of  Kelioub  and  near  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile ; 

6.  Mansura^,  north  of  Mit  Ghamer,  likewise  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Damietta  branch,  with  the  town  of  Mansurah,  containing  a  government 
cotton  factory,  a  public  school,  and  five  mosques,  and  the  village  of 
Tmay  el  Emdid,  which  has  a  monolith  of  granite ;  7.  Damietta,  with 
the  towns  of  Damietta  [Damietta]  and  Menzaleh  (which  lies  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Meuzaleh,  and  has  a  good  fishing  trade), 
and  the  forts  of  £1  Arish  and  Tyneh,  on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian 
Desert ;  8.  Mehallet  el  Kebir,  with  the  town  of  that  name,  within  the 
actual  Delta,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Damietta  branch,  and  the  small 
towns  of  Semennout  (which  contains  a  lai^  manufactory  of  earthen- 
ware, and  some  remains  of  antiquity),  and  Abousir  [Abousib]; 
9.  Tantah,  south  of  Mehallet,  with  the  town  of  Tantoh,  situated 
near  the  middle  of  the  Delta,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Lower 
Egypt,  remarkable  for  its  fine  mosque,  and  the  fair  which  takes  place 
three  times  a  year,  and  is  much  frequented  by  pilgrims  who  come  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  Seyd  Ahmed  el  Bedaouy,  a  celebrated  Mohammedan 
saint;  10.  Melig,  south  of  Tantah,  with  the  towns  of  Melig  andChibn 
el  ^oum ;  11.  Menouf,  south  of  Melig,  and  within  the  angle  formed 
by  the  bifurcation  of  the  Nile;  12.  Negileh,  with  the  town  of  that 
name,  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  Rosetta  branch,  and  the  towns 
of  Terraneh  and  Wardan ;  13.  Fouah,  north-west  of  Mehallet^  with 
the  town  of  Rashid,  or  Rrosetta  [Rosetta],  and  the  towns  of  Fouah 
and  Deiru  ;  14.  Damanhour,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rosetta  branch, 
north  of  Negileh,  with  the  towns  of  Damanhour  (in  which  are  some 
factories  of  coarse  woollens)  and  Rahmanyeh ;  15.  Alexandria^  with 
the  city  of  that  name. 

On  entering  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the  Delta  side  we  find — 
1.  Jizeh,  'on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  Cairo,  a  small  town, 
the  head  of  the  prefectship  of  that  name,  near  the  great  pyramids, 
and  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  upon  which  are  built  three 
modem  villages,  Bedreshin,  Mit  Rahyneh,  and  Memf ;  2.  Benisouef, 
south  of  Jizeh,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Nile,  a  considerable  and 
industrious  town,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  with  nearly  5000  inhabitants,  extensive  cotton-mills, 
alabaster  quarries,  and  large  cavalry  barracks :  in  this  province  are 
the  towns  of  Abou  Qii^eh  and  Samallout,  farther  south ;  3.  On  the 
opposite  or  right  bank  of  the  Nile  is  Atfih,  a  town  and  prefectship 
with  4000  inhabitants;  4.  West  of  Benisouef  is  the  district  of 
Faioum,  with  the  town  of  Medlnet  el  Faioum,  which  contains  5000 
inhabitants,  several  mosques,  Coptic  churches,  a  manufactory  of 
woollen  goods,  and  some  trade  in  rose-water ;  5.  South  of  Benisouef, 
but  extending  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  is  the  district  of  Minyeh, 
with  the  towns  of  Minyeh,  which  has  some  manufactures  of  earthen- 
ware; Melaoui,  and  Eshmounein  (which  occupies  the  site  of  Hermopolis 
Magna)  on  the  left,  and  those  of  Sheyk  Abadeh  and  El  Bershel  on  the 
right  bank ;  6.  Manfalout,  south  of  Minyeh,  with  the  town  of  that 
name  on  the  left  bank,  and  several  villages  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile ; 

7.  Siout,  with  the  town  of  that  name,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  the  residence  of  a  governor :  it  is  situated  on  the  left  bank,  was 
a  great  slavemarketi  and  the  entrepdt  of  the  caravan  trade  with 
Dar-fur  and  Sennaar,  has  a  spacious  bazaar  and  12,000  inhabitants ; 
it  also  contains  a  fine  palace  built  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  public  baths,  and 
barracks :  Siout  is  an  important  military  station :  in  its  vicinity  are 
numerous  antiquities ;  8.  Gii^eh,  south  of  Siout,  with  the  towns  of 
Girgeh,  7000  inhabitants,  on  the  left  bank,  containing  a  government 
cotton-factory,  several  mosques,  and  the  oldest  Latin  convent  iu 
Egypt ;  and  Ekhmym,  3000  inhabitants,  on  the  right  bank ;  9.  Een^h, 
with  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  right  bank,  which  has  5000 
inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  intercourse  with  Cosseir 
and  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia,  and  is  known  for  its  manufactory 
of  porous  earthen  vessels  used  for  keeping  water  cool ;  it  also  con- 
tains a  government  cotton-factory :  Rous,  near  the  ruins  of  Coptos, 
Denderah  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  ruins  of  Thebes  and  of  Abtdos, 
are  in  the  prefectship  of  Kendh;  10.  Esneh,  the  most  southern  pro- 
vince of  Egypt,  contains  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  left  bank,  with 
about  4000  inhabitants,  manufactories  of  cottons  and  shawls,  and 
pottery ;  it  is  a  great  market  for  camels,  and  the  emporium  of  the 
Abyssinian  trade :  the  great  temple  is  now  used  as  a  cotton  ware- 
house. The  other  towns  are — Edfu  ;  Assouan,  or  Syene,  which  con- 
tains many  remains  of  ancient  Syene,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
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in  dates,  sennay  Ac,  and  has  in  its  vicinity  extensive  granite-qnarriesi 
Koum  Ombou,  with  a  fine  temple ;  and  Selseleh,  with  its  quarriea 

For  the  principal  towns  of  Egypt  see  the  respective  heads — 
Albxandbia,  Kahiba  (Cairo)y  Dahietta,  Rosbtta,  &c.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  smaller  towns  is  very  difficult  to  be  ascertained,  as  no 
census  is  taken  or  register  keptw 

The  whole  of  the  cultivable  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Delta,  is  reckoned  at  17,000  square  miles.  The  population, 
according  to  the  most  careful  recent  estimates,  does  not  exceed 
2,000,000,  of  whom  probably  the  proportions  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  given  by  Mr.  Lane  in  his  '  Modem  Egyptians,'  namely,  1,750,000 
Mohammedan  Egyptians,  including  the  fellahs  or  peasants  and  the 
townspeople;  150,000  Copts  or  Christian  Egyptians;  10,000  Osmanlees 
or  Turks  and  Albanians,  as  yet  the  ruling  race;  5000  Syrians,  5000 
Greeks,  5000  Jews,  and  2000  Armenians ;  with  about  70,000  black 
slaves,  Nubians,  Moghrebins,  &c  In  this  calculation  the  nomadic 
Arabs  of  the  neighbouring  deserts,  whose  number  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, are  not  included.  The  language  of  the  natives  is  Arabic,  but 
Turkish  is  still  the  language  of  the  government.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  Mohammedan  natives  is  of  Anib  stock,  but  many  Copts  or 
aborigines  have  at  different  times  embraced  Mohammedanism,  and 
numerous  intermarriages  have  tak^n  place  between  the  Arab  settlers 
and  the  Copts,  Nubians,  &a  The  townspeople  may  be  considered  as 
having  attamed  as  high  a  degree  of  civilisation  as  any  in  the  east ; 
and  ^  Cairo,"  says  Mr.  Lane,  "  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  Arab  city 
of  our  age.  There  is  no  other  place  in  which  we  can  obtain  so  com- 
plete a  knowledge  of  the  most  dvilised  class  of  the  Arabs."  The 
men  are  generally  well  proportioned  and  muscular,  and  about  five  feet 
eight  or  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height ;  the  women  are  well  formed, 
and  not  too  fat.  Their  complexion  in  Cairo  and  the  northern  provinces 
is  clear  though  yellowish,  and  their  skin  soft ;  the  lower  classes  are 
darker  and  coarser.  The  people  of  middle  Egypt  are  of  a  more  tawny 
colour,  and  those  of  the  southern  provinces  are  of  a  deep  bronze 
complexion.  Their  countenance  in  general  is  of  a  fine  oval  form ;  the 
nose  is  straight  though  rather  thick,  the  lips  rather  full,  the  eyes 
black  and  brilliant,  the  beard  commonly  black  and  curly  but  scanty. 
For  the  dress  and  habits  of  the  various  orders  see  Lane's  '  Modem 
Egyptians,'  vol.  i 

The  climate  of  Egypt  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  salu- 
brious. The  khamseen,  or  hot  south  wind,  which  blows  in  April  and 
May,  is  oppressive  and  unhealthy.  The  exhalations  from  the  soil  after 
the  inundation  render  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn  less  healthy  than 
the  summer  and  winter,  and  cause  ophthalmia  and  dysentery,  and  other 
diseases.  The  summer  heat  is  seldom  very  oppressive,  being  accom- 
panied by  a  refreshing  northerly  breeze,  and  the  air  being  extremely 
dry.  The  thermometer  in  Lower  Egypt  in  the  depth  of  winter  is 
from  50*  to  60**  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the  shade ;  in  the  hottest 
season  it  is  from  90°  to  100**,  and  about  10**  higher  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  climate  of  Upper  Egypt,  though  hotter, 
is  more  healthy  than  that  of  the  lower  country.  The  plague  seldom 
ascends  far  above  Cairo.  Ophthalmia  is  also  more  common  in  Lower 
Egypt.  The  houses  of  the  wealthier  classes  in  the  principal  towns 
are  substantially  built,  roomy,  and  commodious ;  but  the  dwellings 
of  the  lower  orders,  especially  of  the  peasants,  are  of  a  verv  mean 
description,  being  mostly  built  of  unbaked  brick  cemented  with  mud. 
Many  of  them  are  mere  hovels.  Most  of  the  villages  of  Egypt  are 
situated  upon  eminences  of  rubbish,  the  materials  of  former  buildings, 
and  thus  rise  a  few  feet  above  the  reach  of  the  inundation :  they  are 
surrounded  by  palm-trees. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  Egypt  consists  of  the  following  whiter 
plants,  which  are  sown  after  the  inundation  and  reaped  in  about  three 
or  four  months :  wheat,  barley,  beans,  peas,  lentils,  vetches,  lupins, 
clover,  flax,  coleseed,  lettuce,  hemp,  cummin,  coriander,  poppy, 
tobacco,  water-melons,  and  cucumbers ;  and  of  the  following  summer 
plants,  which  are  raised  by  artificial  irrigation  by  means  of  water- 
wheels  and  other  machinery :  durrha,  maize,  onions,  millet,  henneh, 
sugar-cane,  cotton,  coffee,  indigo,  and  madder.  Rice  is  sown  in  the 
spring  and  gathered  in  October,  chiefiy  near  Lake  Menzaleh.  Of  the 
fruit-trees,  which  grow  mostly  in  gardens  near  the  principal  towns, 
the  mulberry  and  Seville  orange  ripen  in  January ;  apricots  in  May, 
peaches  and  plums  in  June ;  apples,  pears,  and  caroobs  at  the  end  of 
Jime ;  grapes  at  the  beginning  of  July ;  figs  in  July ;  prickly  pears 
at  the  end  of  July ;  pomegranates  and  lemons  in  August ;  dates  in 
August;  citrus  medica  in  September;  oranges  in  October;  sweet 
lemons  and  banana  in  November. 

The  modem  Egyptians  being  essentially  an  agricultural  people,  arts 
and  manufactures  are  not  pursued  to  any  great  extent.  The  aomestic 
manufactures  are  chiefly  of  carpets,  woollen  cloths,  pottery,  glass,  and 
other  articles  of  home  consumption,  chiefly  of  a  rude  kind.  The 
larger  manufactures  are  for  the  most  part  a  government  monopoly. 
They  consist  of  upwards  of  twenty  cotton-factories,  several  large 
dyeing  and  printing  establishments  and  woollen  cloth  factories,  and 
one  or  two  extensive  iron-foundries,  vrith  manufactories  of  carpets, 
red  caps,  and  fire-arms,  mostly  at  Cairo  and  Boulak. 

The  trade  with  Europe  is  carried  on  through  Alexandbia.  The 
traffic  with  Africa,  which  is  very  large,  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
caravans,  which  carry  European  and  Egyptian  produce  in  exchange 
for  elephants'  tasks,  gold-dust^  ostrich  feathers^  skins,  wools,  and 


gums.  The  revenue,  derived  from  land  and  capitation  taxes  and 
from  the  government  monopolies,  amounts  on  an  average  to  about 
2,225,000^ ;  the  expenditure  to  somewhat  less.  There  is  no  public 
debt.  The  army  consists  of  about  148,000  regulars,  of  whom  about 
11,500  are  cavalry;  and  an  equally  large  body  of  irregular  tfoops, 
militia,  &c.  The  contingent  which  E^^pt  is  bound  to  supply  to 
Turkey,  if  required,  amounts  to  about  40,000  men.  The  government 
may  be  regarded  as  absolute  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 

(For  Ancient  Egypt,  the  works  of  Cham polUon,* And reossi,  Heeren, 
Lepsius,  Bunsen,  Keurick,  Sharpe,  Gliddon,  and  especially  Wilkinson, 
and  the  volumes  on  '  Egyptian  Antiquities '  in  '  Library  of  Entertain- 
ing Knowledge,'  should  be  consulted ;  for  Modem  Egypt,  see  especially 
Lane's  '  Modem  Egyptians,'  and  Murray's  '  Handbook  of  Egypt '  by 
Wilkinson ;  with  the  volumes  of  Planat,  Mengin,  &c.)     [See  Sup.] 

EHRENBREITSTEIN,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in 
the  circle  of  Coblenz,  and  in  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Rhine.  It 
is  called  Thal-Ehrenbreitstein  (Vale  Ehrenbreitstein)  from  its  situation 
at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  height  772  feet  above  the  river,  opposite  to 
Coblenz,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  in  50"*  23' 
N.  lat.,  7*  36'  E.  long.  It  occurs  in  records  of  the  year  1210  under  the 
name  of  Mulne  or  Mullenheim ;  but  in  1533  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  changed  into  Miihlheim  and  Miillentbal.  It  contains  two 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue,  several  milla,  and  2400 
inhabitants.  The  town  has  a  tobacco  manufactory,  and  a  brisk  trade 
in  wine,  com,  iron,  clay  for  tobacco-pipes,  &c.  Above  the  town  stands 
the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein  (Honour's  broad  stone),  one  of  the 
strongest  fortified  places  in  Europe.  The  platform  of  the  rock  is 
said  to  have  been  occupied  in  ancient  times  by  a  Roman  castle  or  fort. 
During  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  stronghold  of  the  electors  of  Treves, 
who  in  later  times  had  a  palace  at  tibe  foot  of  the  rock,  which  is  now 
used  as  a  flour  store.  The  French,  under  Marshal  Boufflt^rs,  in  vain 
beeieged  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein  in  1688,  but  they  took  it 
after  a  fourteen  months'  siege  in  1799,  and  on  their  evacuation  of  it 
at  the  peace  of  Luneville  (1801)  they  blew  up  its  defences.  Since 
1814  however  Prussia  has  spent  lax^e  sums  in  reconstructing  the 
fortress,  the  escarped  rocks  and  steep  slopes  on  three  sides  of  which 
are  defended  by  many  mouthed  batteries,  numbering  a  total  of  about 
400  guns.  The  weak  point  of  the  fortress  towards  the  north-west  is 
protected  by  three  successive  lines  of  defences.  The  platform  on  the 
top  of  the  rock  serves  for  a  parade-ground,  and  covers  vast  cisterns 
capable  of  containing  a  three  years'  supply  of  water  for  the  garrison, 
furnished  from  springs  without  the  walls.  A  well  also  400  feet  deep 
out  in  the  rock  communicates  (it  is  said)  with  the  Rhine.  Ehren- 
breitstein is  included  in  the  great  system  of  fortifications  which 
surround  Coblenz.  Strangers  are  admitted  to  visit  it  on  presenting  an 
order  from  the  military  governor  of  Coblenz.  The  views  from  the 
summit  are  extensive  and  beautiful.  The  road  up  to  it  from  the  town 
is  about  1200  paces  long;  it  is  fortified,  and  rests  almost  entirely 
upon  arches  built  over  the  chasms  in  the  rock  of  which  the  height 
consists.    [Coblenz.] 

EICHS'tADT,  a  handsome  town  in  Bavaria,  is  situated  in  a  narrow 
but  productive  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Altmiihl,  in  48''  53' 
N.  lat,  11"  10'  K  long.,  and  has  about  7500  mhabitants.  The  town 
stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  a  triangle,  in  whose  angles  are  the 
towns  of  Augsburg,  Niimberg,  and  Ratisbon,  from  each  of  which  it 
is  40  miles  distant.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  small  principality  of  about 
lid  square  miles  in  extent,  which  was  bestowed  upon  Eugene 
Beauhamois,  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  in  1817.  The  town  gives  title 
to  a  bishop,  and  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Leuchtenbei^  resides  here 
in  the  summer.  The  town  is  walled  round,  and  has  four  suburbs. 
It  has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  grammar-school,  a  capuchin 
monastery,  a  nunnery,  an  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  other 
clftiritable  institutions,  a  cathedral  church,  and  four  other  churches. 
Among  the  buildings  of  note  are  the  duke  of  Leuchtenberg's  palace,  with 
the  celebrated  Brazilian  cabinet,  a  library  and  museum  of  antiquities, 
&c. :  the  cathedral  of  St-WUlIbald,  which  dates  from  the  13th 
century,  is  built  in  the  gothic  style,  and  contains  many  curious 
monuments  of  the  bishops  and  canons  of  Eichstiidt ;  the  Willibalds- 
burg,  a  castle  on  a  height  above  the  town,  which  was  the  residence 
of  St  Wiilibald  and  of  his  successors  in  the  see  of  Eichstadt ;  and 
the  church  of  St.  Walpui^is,  a  British  saint,  whose  renuiins  are 
interred  beneath  the  high  altar.  WiUibaldsbuig,  which  is  built  on  an 
eminence  1200  feet  high,  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  Aureatum,  a 
Roman  castle,  and  was  the  abode  of  the  first  bishop,  Wiilibald,  who 
was  the  builder  of  the  cathedral  church  and  the  adjacent  dwellings 
for  lus  clergy,,  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  century.  For  this  purpose 
he  cleared  an  area  covered  with  oaks,  whence  the  town  derives  its 
name  of  Eichstadt,  or  town  of  oaks.  In  the  romantic  grounds  called 
Aimiuhlwidd,  near  this  place,  is  a  tablet  of  cast-iron,  set  in  a  block 
of  marble,  198  feet  square,  and  laid  into  a  mass  of  rock :  it  was 
erected  by  the  citizens  in  memory  of  Eugene  Beauhamois.  The 
manufactures  of  Eichstadt  are  woollen-stuffs,  earthenware,  beer, 
iron-ware,  &c. 

EIFEL,  a  wild  highland  region  in  the  Prussian  Rhem-Provinz, 
extends  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  between  Bonn  and  Coblenz. 
Its  proper  geographical  boundaries  are  the  Rhine  on  the  east,  which 
divides  it  from  the  Westerwald ;  the  deep  valley  of  the  Moselle  on 
the  south,  which  separates  it  from  the  Hoehwald  and  the  Hun»druok| 
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north-eastern  offiihoots  of  the  VoBges ;  the  Our  or  Ourthe^  the  Aidenne 
hiUs,  and  the  Mouse  on  the  west ;  and  the  great  flat  plain  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  on  the  north.  The  name  howeyer  is  confined  to  the  region 
that  stretches  eastward  from  the  sources  of  the  Our  and  the  Roer  to 
the  Rhine.  At  the  head  of  these  riyers  lies  an  extensiye  highland 
called  Veen,  or  J^an^(from  the  Celtic  'fancq'for  bog) — a  dreary 
waste  coyeied  with  turf-bogs,  morasses,  and  reeds,  and  rising  between 
1500  and  2000  feet  high,  with  a  length  of  about  16  miles  every  way, 
which  connects  the  Eifel  with  the  Ardenne,  and  offsets  of  which 
stretch  nearly  to  the  Meuse  below  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  Eifel  is  a  rugged,  desert,  and  in  parts  swampy  table-land,  with 
a  general  elevation  of  1400  to  1600  feet  above  the  Rhine.  Its  slopes 
are  scored  in  all  directions  by  deep  glens  and  valleys,  which  are 
traversed  by  tributaries  of  the  three  great  rivers  named  above.  The 
flat  surface  of  the  table-land,  with  the  exception  of  some  rather  exten- 
sive forest-tracts,  presents  a  wild  moor  covered  with  a  thin  barren 
soil ;  but  here  and  there  rise  up  abruptly  naked  crags  and  basaltic 
cones  of  various  elevations,  some  of  them  richly  wooded,  with  wide- 
spread layers  of  ancient  lava  between.  The  general  components  of 
the  region  are  day,  flint,  limestone,  and  slate ;  but  the  hills  and  rocks 
that  flank  the  valleys,  ravines,  and  glens  of  the  Eifel  are  in  many 
instances  composed  of  basalt  or  capped  with  it;  indeed  the  Eifel 
almost  everywhere  bears  traces  of  violent  oonvulaions  and  volcanic 
eruptions  at  some  long-distant  period.  ExUnct  volcanoes,  cauldron- 
shaped  depressions,  tarns  of  circular  riiape  filling  up  ancient  craters 
and  locally  called  '  Maare,'  mineral-springs,  lava-streams,  columnar 
basalt,  fossil  zoophytes  and  shells,  proving  submexgenoe  under  some 
ancient  waters,  are  among  the  natural  curiosities  of  this  interesting 
region. 

Amongst  the  highest  points  in  the  Eifel  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned : — The  Hohen-Acht,  above  Adenau,  2484  feet  above  the  sea ; 
Kiirbeig,  which  is  also  near  Adenau,  and  is  crowned  with  the  ruins 
of  an  extensive  feudal  castle,  2251  feet ;  Kelberg,  near  the  source  of 
the  Ehs,  2098  feet;  Micbaelsberg,  near  Miinstereifel,  1860  feet;  and 
the  Schneifel,  or  Snow-Eifel,  in  the  circle  of  Priim,  in  the  wildest  part 
of  the  region,  2100  feet. 

The  Eifel  has  a  length  from  east  to  west,  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Our,  of  about  50  miles.  Along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rlune,  north 
of  Andemach,  it  extends  for  about  20  miles ;  but  in  the  interior  the 
breadth  is  in  some  places  more,  in  others  less  than  this.  Riven  fiow 
from  it  in  all  directions.  On  Uie  northern  slope  near  Miinstereifel  (a 
small  town  in  the  government  of  Cologne  with  about  1600  inhabit- 
ants), rises  the  JEifft,  which  flows  with  rapid  course  down  into  the  low 
country,  and  enters  the  Rhine  at  Qrimlighausen,  a  short  distance 
above  Diiaseldor£  The  Roir,  or  Ruhr,  also  flows  down  ^e  northern 
slope,  rising  in  the  mountains  between  Malmedy  and  Montjoie ;  after 
reaching  the  low  country  it  runs  north-north-west  past  Diiren  and 
Julich,  and,  entering  Belgian  Limbourg,  joins  the  Meuae  on  the  right 
bank  at  Ruremonde,  after  a  course  of  above  80  miles.  Both  of  thesd 
rivers  sweep  down  stones  and  gravel  from  the  highlands ;  they  are 
subject  to  frequent  and  sudden  swells,  and  aboimd  in  flah.  Their 
water-power  is  turned  to  some  advantage  in  driving  machinery. 
Before  it  leaves  the  Eifel  the  Roer  receives  on  its  right  bank  the 
Urtt,  which  rises  near  Blankenheim,  and  passes  Gemltnd,  a  small  town 
in  the  government  of  Aachen  with  about  1000  inhabitants,  who  manu- 
facture woollen-cloth  and  leather.  Not  far  from  the  source  of  the 
Roer  rises  the  Warge,  which  flows  westward  past  Malmedy,  |aid 
throws  itself  into  the  Amblevt,  a  feeder  of  the  Ourthe,  in  the  Belgian 
province  of  Li^ge.  The  Ambleve  itself  rises  a  little  south  of  the 
Waige,  which  it  joins  a  little  below  Malmedy.  Malmedy,  a  town  in 
ihe  government  of  Aachen,  stands  on  the  Waige,  and  has  about  4000 
inhabitants.  It  is  a  quaintly-built  place :  the  houses  and  gardens  are 
all  in  the  Dntch  style.  The  town  is  famous  for  its  manufacture  of 
sole-leather :  there  are  above  flfty  tanyards.  It  has  also  mineral 
springs ;  manufactures  of  wooUen-cloth,  lace,  soap,  potash,  and  glue. 
Montjoie  stands  in  a  marshy  country  between  two  high  hills  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Roer,  and  has  a  population  of  8000,  who  manufrtcture 
woollen-stufb,  leather,  and  iron.  A  large,  strong,  and  gloomy  castle 
above  the  town  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  hunting-seat 
erected  here  by  Charlemagne:  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  feudal 
fortress. 

On  the  southern  slope  fiows  the  Our,  which  passes  Reuland  and 
forms  below  this  small  town  the  boundary  between  RheiUsh  Prussia 
and  the  Dutch  province  of  Luxemburg  to  its  mouth  in  the  Sure,  a 
feeder  of  the  Moselle.  The  Sure  receives  also  horn  the  Eifel  the  Priim, 
which  rises  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  district  Just  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Sure  the  Priim  is  joined  by  the  iVtms.  The  town  of 
PrUm  is  in  the  government  of  Treves.  It  is  situated  to  the  south  of 
the  Schneifel  at  the  foot  of  a  beautiful  wooded  hill,  and  has  2100 
ixihabitants.  Its  name  is  taken  by  corruption  from  that  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Abbey  of  Ad  PrtUum,  founded  here  in  the  8th  century,  and 
in  which  Pepin,  natural  son  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  emperor  Lothaire 
wore  monks :  the  latter  died  here  a.d.  858.  The  abbey  buildings 
trere  destroyed  by  fire  in  1769,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion 
wiJch  is  now  a  school ;  the  church  near  it,  which  is  built  in  the 
Italian  style,  replaces  the  magnificent  church  of  the  abbey,  of  which 
no  vestige  remains.  •  The  road  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Treves  passes 
through  Priim,  and  coincides  at  some  points  with  the  old  Roman  road 


from  Treves  to  Cologne,  of  which  there  are  numy  tracea  aonth  of 
Priim.  Near  Sitburg,  the  ancient  Baddn  Yicus,  a  town  of  about  2000 
inhabitants,  midway  between  Priim  and  Treves,  a  Roman  villa^  in 
excellent  preservation,  and  two  Roman  mUestonei^  set  up  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  have  been  dionterred. 

Southwards  also,  and  from  near  the  source  of  the  Roer,  flows  the 
KiU  directly  into  the  Moselle  a  little  below  Treves.  At  OeroUtein,  a 
picturesque  little  town  of  600  inhabitants,  on  its  left  bank,  the 
river  runs  between  cliffs  of  limestone  and  dolomite.  Near  the  town 
are  an  old  castle,  a  dry  crater,  the  surface  of  which  is  cultivated, 
several  old  lava  streams,  caverns,  basaltic  rocks,  and  mineral  springs. 
Fossil  shells  and  corals  are  found  strewed  over  the  fields  at  Aaberg^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Qerolstein.  Olivine  and  glassy  felspar  are 
found  about  the  dry  crater  of  Dreiser  Weiher,  about  6  miles  east  of 
Qerolstein. 

Further  east,  but  still  on  the  Moselle  slope  of  the  EUel.  flow  the 
Lieser,  the  Ues,  and  the  Elz.  The  Zieser  passes  Daun  and  Witlich 
(2600  inhabitants),  and  enters  the  Moselle  at  the  town  of  Ldeser,  which 
has  a  population  of  about  1000.  At  the  village  of  Daun,  which  has 
an  old  castle  (the  family  residence  and  birth-place  of  Marshal  Daun, 
who  led  the  Austrian  armies  in  the  Seven  Years  War),  there  are  three 
maare,  or  crater  lakes,  separated  firom  each  other  by  a  narrow  partition 
of  slaty  rock.  To  the  southward  of  Daun  and  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  is  the  village  of  Manderscheid,  fiunous  for  its  old  castle 
and  for  the  beautiful  maare  in  its  neighbourhood.  On  the  hill  of 
Mosenbexg  near  it  are  four  volcanic  cones  of  slag,  from  one  of  which 
a  lava  stream  descends  to  the  valley  of  the  Lieser.  The  Meerfelder 
maare  is  about  100  fathoms  deep,  and  the  Pulver  maare,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  crater  lakes  in  the  Eiful,  is  330  feet 
deep  in  the  centre.  The  village  of  Strotzbusch  is  built  in  a  dry 
crater. 

The  Ua  or  Its,  which  has  an  old  C!eltic  name^  rises  near  Kelbeig, 
and  enters  the  Moselle  at  the  pretty  village  of  A  If.  It  flows  with 
many  windings  and  contortions  down  a  valley  distinguished  for  its 
varied  scenery,  for  the  umbrageous  foliage  of  its  woods,  for  its  conical 
hills,  and  basaltic  oliffik  The  junction  of  the  clayslate  and  lava  is 
distinctly  seen  at  several  parts  of  the  valley.  In  the  vale  of  the 
Issbach,  as  the  Germans  call  this  small  river,  are  iron-works  and  the 
mineral  baths  of  Bertrich. 

The  £U  rises  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Ues,  and  flows  south- 
east down  a  wooded  gorge,  in  which  it  makes  innumerable  windings, 
bounding  from  side  to  side  against  the  cliffs  that  screen  it  on  either 
hand,  and  enters  the  Moselle  at  the  little  village  of  Mosel-Kem.  The 
Elz  forms  some  pretty  cascades,  and  passes  the  castles  of  Pyrmont 
and  Ela.  The  Elz-schloss  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  best 
preserved  old  feudal  fortresses  in  Europe ;  it  begins  to  yield  to  decay 
but  is  still  inhabited.  On  the  opposite  rock  stands  the  rival  castle  of 
Trutz-Elz,  erected  by  the  Bishop  of  Treves,  sgainst  the  lords  of  Elz. 
The  castle  of  Pyrmont  was  burnt  by  the  Swedes  in  1641.  Between 
the  mouths  of  the  Ues  and  the  Elz,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle, 
stands  the  town  of  KocheTn,  prettily  situated  on  a  hill,  with  two  old 
castles  frowning  from  the  adjacent  heightsi  Although  a  pretty  object 
from  the  MoseUe  it  is  a  very  dirty  place  :  population  about  2500. 

On  the  eastern  slope  flow  the  Nette  and  the  Ahr.  The  Neite  rises 
to  the  east  of  Adenau,  and  runs  flrst  to  the  south-east  and  then  east- 
ward into  the  Rhine  a  little  above  Andemach,  which  town  has  been 
already  noticed.  [Ahdernach.]  The  Ahr  (Aar)  rises  near  Blanken- 
heim and  running  eastward  through  a  valley  abounding  with  wild 
and  most  picturesque  scenery,  past  Altenahr  and  Ahrweiler,  enters 
the  Rhine  between  Remagen  and  Sinzig.  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
courde  the  Ahr  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the  Adenau  near  the 
small  village  of  Dumpelfeld.  On  the  basalt  capped  hill  of  Landskrone 
in  the  Ahrthal,  are  ruins  of  a  castle  built  by  the  emperor  Philip  of 
Hohenstaufen  in  a.d.  1205.  The  Ahr  is  celebrated  for  its  minnows, 
trout,  and  craw-flsh.  A  fine  road  runs  up  the  valley  and  in  parts  is 
carried  by  tunnels  through  the  rocks.  Adenau,  is  a  small  town  of 
1200  inhabitants,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hope-Acht.  Ahrweiler,  is  a  ptvtty 
.walled  town  entered  by  four  gates,  and  has  about  2500  ii^bitants, 
who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  growth  of  the  vine.  It  is  the  centre 
of  the  wine  tnde  of  the  valley,  and  has  a  beautiful  gothic  church 
erected  in  the  13th  century. 

The  Brohlbach,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Rhine,  enters  that  river  at 
Brohl,  a  small  villsge,  midway  between  the  mouths  of  the  Nette  and 
the  Ahr.  The  stream  at  Brohl  drives  a  paper-mill  and  several  trass- 
mills,  in  which  the  volcanic  tufa,  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood,  is 
ground  for  export  to  Holland;  the  tufa,  reduced  to  dust,  is  used  by 
we  Dutch  for  subaqueous  cement  (tras  or  trass),  as  it  harcjens  under 
water.  In  the  tufa  quarries  in  the  valley  of  the  Brohl,  land  shells 
and  trunks  of  trees  reduced  to  the  condition  of  charcoal,  are  found 
imbedded.  Mineral  waters,  resembling  Seltzer,  are  got  from  springs 
in  the  valley  of  the  BrohL  A  little  north  of  Brohl  is  the  castle  of 
Rheineck,  recently  purchased  and  repaired  by  Professor  Bethmann 
Hollweff,  of  Bonn.  Sinzig  is  a  small  ill-built  walled  town  of  about 
1600  inhabitants,  with  an  interesting  gothic  church,  erected  in  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century ;  an  adyoining  chapel  contains  a  natural 
mummy,  which  was  carried  away  to  Paris  when  the  French  extended 
their  frontier  to  the  Rhine,  but  was  restored  at  the  peaces  Sinag 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sentiacwn,  near  which  the  cross  witE 
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the  inscription  '  In  hoc  Signo  Tinoes/  upon  it^  it  is  said,  appeared  to 
Constantino  when  marching  towards  Italy  against  Maxentius.  The 
ancient  Roman  road  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  nearly  coincides 
with  the  present  diligence  road  between  Bonn  and  Coblens.  Remagen^ 
a  small  place  of  1400  inhabitants,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Itigomagut.    Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  here. 

About  5  miles  inland,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Brohl,  is  the  large  and 
beautiful  crater-lake  of  Laach,  or  Laacktr-Set^  which  is  666  feet  above 
the  Rhine,  of  nearly  elliptic  ahape,  2  miles  long  and  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  broad;  its  depth  increases  towards  the  centre  where  it  is 
214  feet  deep.  The  lake  is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  a  ridge  of  hills 
covered  with  wood  down  to  the  watei^s  edge.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  crater  of  a  volcano.  A  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  issues  from 
an  opening  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  lake ;  and  in  a  neighbouring 
pit  bodies  of  birds  have  been  found  killed  by  the  noxious  vapour, 
which  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  a  popular  notion  similar  to  that 
connected  with  Averuus  in  Italy,  that  no  bird  can  fly  over  the  Laacher- 
See.  The  lake  is  fed  by  numerous  springs  beneath  its  surface,  which 
keep  its  basin  always  fulL  Its  waters  are  clear,  deep-blue  in  colour, 
very  culd  but  never  freeze ;  and  abound  in  fish.  It  has  no  natural 
outlet,  but  its  superfluous  waters  are  carried  off  by  an  undeiground 
emisBary  nearly  a  mile  long,  cut  in  the  12th  centuxy  by  the  Benedic- 
tine monks  of  the  now  ruined  abbey  of  Laach,  which  is  a  little  south- 
west of  the  lake.  The  shores  of  the  lake  are  covered  with  masses  of 
scorisej  cinders,  ashes,  pumice,  and  other  volcanic  products.  Laach 
abbey,  or  Kloster-Laach  as  it  is  called,  was  suppressed  at  the  time  of 
tlie  first  French  revolution.  Part  of  the  old  buildings  that  remain  is 
now  converted  into  a  farm-house ;  the  church,  a  beautiful  specimen 
on  a  small  scale  of  the  round-arched  gothio,  erected  in  the  early  part 
of  the  1 2th  century,  has  been  purchased  in  order  to  its  preservation, 
by  the  Prussian  government.  The  gardens  of  the  abbey,  the  lake, 
and  village  of  Laach,  are  favourite  places  of  resort  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Coblenz.  Between  the  lake  and  the  Nette  are  the 
famous  millstone  quarries  of  Nieder-Mendig,  which  have  been  worked 
in  the  hard  porous  lava  for  2000  years.  The  lava  stream  in  which  these 
quarries  lie  is  5  miles  lon«;  and  3  miles  broad.  The  lava  separates  into 
gigantic  columns,  some  of  which  are  left  by  the  quarrymen  to  support 
the  roof;  there  are  vast  caverns  in  it,  probably  the  result  of  ancient 
excavations.  At  Maym^  a  picturesque  old  town,  on  the  Nette,  with 
about  8000  inhabitants,  defended  by  a  castle  and  surrounded  by  walls 
and  gardens,  there  are  several  mUlstone  quarries,  a  paper-mill,  tan- 
yards,  and  mineral  springs.  To  the  geologist,  the  botanist,  and  lover 
of  the  picturesque,  all  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of  the  Eifel  is 
extremely  interesting.  Besides  the  Laacher-See  no  less  than  27  maare, 
marking  as  many  extinct  craters,  exist  between  the  Nette  and 
the  Ahr. 

The  climate  of  the  table-land  of  the  Eifel  is  damp,  and  much  colder 
than  that  of  the  plain  of  the  lower  Rhine ;  cold  mists  very  frequently 
hover  over  it.  In  all  Prussia  there  is  no  district  so  poor  in  arable 
laud  as  the  Eifel.  The  rugged  surface  of  the  region  is  covered  with 
wild  heath  or  swampy  bog,  the  thin  coating  of  the  soil  not  affording 
nourishment  for  the  roots  of  trees.  Some  parts  of  it  however  as 
before  stated  are  clothed  with  forests.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  districts  covered  with  volcanic  deposits.  The  chief  species  of 
forest  trees  are  beech,  oak,  and  fir,  which  are  grown  for  the  suppl  v  of 
fuel  and  timber.  The  valleys  and  glens  are  all  inhabited,  and  in  tiiese 
the  population  is  gathered  into  small  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets, 
most  of  which  have  sprung  up  under  the  frowning  protection  of  some 
feudal  castle,  and  a  few  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ancient  monasteries. 
On  the  rapid  slopes  along  the  Ahr  valley  and  towards  the  Rhine,  vines 
and  fruit  trees  yield  valuable  crops ;  here  every  piece  of  cultivated 
land  is  covered  with  walnut^  apple,  pear,  or  cherry  trees.  The  wine 
of  the  AhrUial  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  commune  of  Riibenach 
draws  a  revenue  of  10,000  francs  annually  from  Coblenz  for  cherries 
alone.  Walnuts  are  a  favourite  crop  on  the  hilla  but  not  in  the  valley 
bottoms,  where,  it  is  said,  the  leaves  of  the  walnut  tree  injure  the 
soil.  The  nuts  are  preserved  for  oiL  Apples  and  pears  are  sliced 
and  strung  upon  pack-thread  to  serve  as  vegetables  with  meat  in 
winter.  The  fruit  of  the  valleys  of  the  Eifel  is  good  generally ;  but 
the  apples  and  pears  grown  on  the  Moselle  slope  are  particularly 
delicious  and  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  region  in  Europe.  The 
com  crops  of  the  region  are  necessarily  restricted  in  quantity ;  the 
deficiency  is  supplied  from  the  neighbouring  districts. 

The  region  of  the  Eifel  is  exposed  to  a  phenomenon  called  Wolken- 
bruch,  or  Cloud-Burst,  being  a  sudden  disdiarge  of  water,  which  brings 
sudden  destruction  on  everything  that  it  may  strike ;  trees  are  rooted 
up  and  hurled  down  by  suddenly  formed  torrents ;  cattle,  houses,  soil, 
and  crops  are  swept  awav.  A  cloud-burst  of  this  description 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  Miinstereifel  in  1818. 

The  principal  roads  through  the  region  of  the  Eifel  are  those  from 
Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Treves,  and  from  Coblenz  to  Bonn;  the  high 
road  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle  from  Coblenz  to  Treves,  and 
the  new  road  up  the  Ahrthal  to  Treves.  There  are  also  numerous 
cross-roads,  but  most  of  them  are  bad.  The  great  Roman  road  made 
by  Agrippa  from  Treves  to  Cologne  traversed  the  western  part  of  the 
EifeL  Along  it  were  numerous  post-houses  (mutationes)  and  six 
'  mansiones/  serving  as  military  posts  and  hotels.  Bsddss  Vicus,  now 
Bitbuig,  was  one  of  these  '  maosionea.'    Zulpich  (population  1200), 


near  the  Nassel,  a  feeder  of  the  Erfil  in  the  plain,  at  the  northern 
base  of  the  Eifel,  was  another  of  the  mansiones,  and  was  called 
Tolbiacum,  The  road  is  still  in  a  perfect  state  at  Zulpich.  Remains 
of  an  aqueduct  which  ran  parallel  to  the  road,  and  along  its  whole 
length,  to  supply  the  stations  with  water,  are  still  visible  at  ten  or  a 
dozen  different  places  betwtien  the  two  cities.  The  road  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  Remagen  and  the  precipitous 
projection  of  Rolandseck,  which  is  composed  of  prismatic  basalt,  and 
is  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  is  out  in  the  rock.  In 
making  this  part  of  the  road  several  Roman  remains  were  found. 
Connected  with  Rolandseck  is  the  circular  crater  of  Rodersberg, 
which  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across  and  100  feet  deep;  its  sides, 
which  are  composed  of  tufa  and  sooritt,  are  cultivated.  The  castle 
of  Qodesbeig,  a  town  of  about  1000  inhabitants,  a  short  distance 
north  of  Rolandseck,  is  an  interesting  object  on  the  road  and  from 
the  Rhine.  Between  Qodesbeig  and  Bonn,  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  Eifel,  are  the  coal  andU  alum-mines  of  Friesdorf. 
The  coal  is  of  the  kind  called  lignite  or  fossil  wood,  and  has  evidently 
resulted  from  the  subsidence  of  some  primeval  forest;  fossil  fishes, 
fresh-water  shells,  and  very  fine  potters'  day  are  also  found  in  these 
beds. 

As  the  Eifel  is  a  popular  and  not  an  administrative  division  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  we  have  no  means  of  stating  its  population.  The 
region  is  divided  between  the  three  governments  of  Aachen,  Coblenz, 
and  Treves.  The  inhabitants  are  less  polished  than  their  lowland 
neighbours,  in  their  dress  rather  slovenly  than  neat,  and  their  houses 
are  in  general  rudely  constructed.  The  principal  mineral  and  other 
products  have  been  already  mentioned ;  nere  we  must  add  iron  and 
lead,  mines  of  which  are  worked  near  Gemiind.  The  manufactures 
are  unimportant,  with  the  exception  of  leather.  The  chief  exports 
are  millstones,  trass,  wine,  and  fruit.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  all 
Roman  Catholics.  Eifel  is  ^^d  to  be  an  old  German  name  for  the 
Ardenne,  of  which  region  the  Eifel  is  in  reality  a  part.    [Ardskms.] 

EILENBURG.    [Mbbsebubo.I 

EIMBECK.      [GBUBBNHAQBlff.J 

EINDHOVEN.    ^Brabant,  Nobth.] 

EISENACH,  a  prmcipality  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  belonging  to 
the  grand  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach.  It  forms  one  of  the 
three  detached  circles  or  provinces  which  constitute  the  grand  duke's 
dominions,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Prussian  Saxony,  K  by  Saxe-Gotha 
and  Saxe-Meiningen,  S.  by  Bavaria,  and  W.  by  Hesse-Cassel.  The 
detached  district  of  Ostheim,  part  of  Eisenach,  lies  to  the  south 
within  the  Bavarian  confines.  The  principality  is  of  greater  extent 
than  it  formerly  was,  since  it  now  comprehends  the  bailiwicks  of 
Lichtenbeig,  Elaltennordheim,  Geiss,  Dermbach,  Vaoh,  Frauenaee, 
Volkerahauaen,  and  some  minor  tracts  which  have  been  acquired  by 
cession  or  exchange  from  the  territories  of  Fulda,  Hennebeig,  and 
Hesse-CasseL  Its  area  is  4654  square  miles,  and  the  population 
in  1858  amounted  to  82,821.  The  greater  part  of  this  principaUty 
belongs  to  Thiiringia,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  traversed  by 
the  Thiiringerwald ;  between  which  mountains  and  the  Rhongebirge  on 
the  west,  the  principality  comprehends  a  tract  about  42  miles  in 
length,  and  from  9  to  14  miles  in  width.  The  country  presents  a 
succession  of  hilla  and  mountain  heights,  uninterrupted  by  any 
extensive  levels,  and  the  soil  is  consequently  not  very  favourable  to 
cultivation.  It  Ib  watered  by  tiie  Werra,  with  its  tributaries,  the 
Nesse  and  Horsel,  Ulster,  Fulda,  Sulz,  Ruhl,  and  Yach.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  though  from  the  proximity  of  the  Thuringian 
heights,  it  is  variable.  The  products  consist  of  grain,  which  Ib  not 
adequate  to  the  consumption,  timber,  potashes,  and  tar,  rape-seed, 
flax,  hemp,  hops,  fruit,  kc  Horned-cattle  and  sheep  are  reared 
in  great  numbers,  as  well  as  swine.  Of  minerals — copper,  iron, 
alum,  and  coals  in  small  quantities  are  obtained;  and  there  are 
quarries  of  stone  and  marble,  as  well  as  salt-springs  near  Kreutsbuig, 
from  which  about  500  tons  of  salt  are  annually  extracted.  Potters' 
day  and  fullers'  earth  are  found.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
linens,  woollens,  cottons,  iron-  and  copper- ware,  yam,  potashes,  leather, 
earthenware,  and  articles  of  wood. 

The  principality  fell  to  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Weimar  on  the  decease 
of  the  last  duke  of  Saxe-Eisenaoh,  who  died  without  issue  in 
1741. 

Eiaenach,  the  chief  town  and  seat  of  government  of  the  principality, 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Horsel  and  Nesse,  which  unite 
immediately  north  of  the  town,  and  then  flow  through  it  in  one 
channel :  the  village  of  Fischbach  touches  it  on  the  east ;  and  the 
celebrated  Wartburg,  a  mountain  fastnete,  commands  it  on  the  south. 
Eisenach  stands  m  about  50**  58'  N.  lat.,  10"*  18'  E.  long. ;  it  is  a 
first-class  station  on  the  Thuringian  railway,  49  miles  W.  from 
Weimar,  and  66  miles  S.K  from  CasseL  The  town,  which  has  a 
population  of  about  10,000,  is  surrounded  by  walls,  has  five  gates,  is 
well  built,  and  has  broad,  clean,  well-paved  streets.  The  ducal  palace 
(Purstenhaus)  is  a  large  and  handsome  edifioe.  Among  other  public 
buildings  there  are  five  churches,  a  gymnasium,  with  an  extensive 
library,  a  handsome  civic  school  which  ornaments  the  spacious  market- 
place, a  training  school,  and  an  academy  for  superintendents  of  woods 
and  forests.  The  chief  manufistctures  are  woollens,  cottons,  linens, 
soap,  white-lead,  meerschaum-pipes,  leather,  and  carpets.  A  steep 
ascent  through  a  fine  park  leads  to  the  well-known  stronghold  called 
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the  Wtrtbuig,  wbloh  i«  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  BiBenach 
and  at  an  eloTation  of  1818  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
original  burg  was  built  in  A.D.  1140,  and  vraa  the  residence  of  the 
landgraves  of  Thiiringia  until  the  year  1406 :  a  large  portion  of  it 
was  rebuilt  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy.  On  this  spot, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century,  the  German  Minnesanger  used 
to  contend ;  and  it  is  still  better  known  as  the  place  of  refuge  to 
which  Luther  was  conveyed  in  1521,  on  his  way  back  from  the  Diet 
of  Worms.  The  little  chapel  in  which  he  frequently  preached,  and 
the  cell  which  he  inhabited,  have  been  carefully  preserved  in  the 
same  state  as  when  he  used  them.  The  Wartburg  is  now  used  as  a 
prison. 

Among  the  other  towns,  all  of  which  are  small,  the  principal  are 
Oeiitungen,  a  station  on  the  railway,  14  miles  W.  from  Eisenach,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Werra:  population,  1500;  Krewtibvyrg,  10  miles 
N.W.  from  Eisenach,  on  the  Werra :  population,  about  2000 ;  Lmga- 
feld,  a  small  walled  town  with  two  castles,  and  2200  inhabitants^ 
15  miles  S.W.  from  Eisenach,  on  the  Fulda,  a  feeder  of  the  Werra : 
and  RufilOf  5  miles  S.S.K  from  Eisenach,  on  the  Ruhl,  which  here 
forms  the  boundary  between  Saxe-Eisenach  and  Saxe-Qotha;  the 
larger  part  of  the  town,  the  total  population  of  which  amounts  to 
about  8500,  is  in  Saze-Gotha.  Ruhla  has  a  normal  forest  school, 
manufactures  of  iron,  hardware,  pipes,  gloves,  stockings,  and  musical 
instruments.  About  two-thirds  of  the  population  belong  to  the 
Saxe-Gotha  part  of  the  town. 

EISENSTADT,  a  royal  free  town  in  Hungary,  finely  situated  in 
a  noble  expanse  of  country  between  the  Leitha  mountain  range  and 
the  west  coast  of  the  Keusiedler-See,  m  47°  50'  N.  lat,  16**  80'.  E.  long., 
26  miles  S.E.  from  Vienna,  11  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Oedenbnig,  has 
about  5700  inhabitants.  The  town  itself  is  walled  round,  has  two 
gates  and  three  main  streets,  a  church  and  a  Franciscan  monastery,  in 
which  is  the  sepulchral  vault  of  the  Esterhdzy  family,  a  monas- 
tery and  hospital  of  the  Brothers  of  Charity,  a  town-hall,  and 
offices  for  the  administration  of  the  Esterhizy  domains.  The 
Schlossgrund  is  an  extensive  suburb,  containing  about  2600  of  the 
population,  and  comprises  the  '  Judenstadt,'  or  Jew's  Town,  where 
600  of  that  community  reside;  here  are  Mount  Calvary,  laid  out 
in  conformity  with  the  supposed  disposition  of  the  site  in  Palestine, 
and  adorned  with  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  and  the  palace 
called  Kis-Martony,  a  splendid  quadrangular  structure,  erected  in 
1805  by  Prince  Esterhdzy,  to  whose  family  the  whole  suburb  belongs. 
The  park  is  large,  rises  in  terraces  towards  the  Leitha  hills,  and  is 
embellished  with  temples,  a  canal  and  cascades,  an  avenue  of  rose- 
trees,  262  paces  in  length,  an  orangery  of  400  trees,  nine  large 
conservatories,  containing  nearly  70,000  plants,  water-works  impelleid 
by  steam,  &c.  North  of  the  town  are  zoological  gardens.  The 
Prince  of  Esterhdzy  has  three  other  magnificent  gothic  castles  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Neusiedler-See. 

EISLEBEN,  a  town  in  the  circle  of  Merseburg,  in  Prussian  Saxony, 
is  situated  18  miles  N.W.  from  Halle,  80  miles  N.W.  from  Merseburg, 
on  an  eminence  above  the  Bose,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Elster,  in 
51**  83'  N.  lat,  11*"  32'  K  long.,  and  has  a  population  of  about  8000. 
The  town  has  two  subdivisions — the  Old  Town,  which  is  surrounded 
by  walls  and  ditches,  and  has  seven  gates ;  and  the  New  Town ; 
besides  these  it  has  five  suburbs.  It  contains  an  old  castle,  four 
churches,  a  gymnasium,  several  elementary  schools,  and  two  hospitals. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  potashes  and  tobacco;  and  there  are 
copper  and  silver-mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  two  smelting- 
worka  The  town  has  a  brisk  inland  trade.  Luther  was  bom  here 
on  the  10th  of  November  1483,  and  died  here  on  the  18th  of  February 
1546.  The  house  in  which  he  was  bom  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
June  1689.  On  its  site  a  more  solid  buildiog  of  stone  was  soon 
afterwai'ds  erected,  and  on  the  Slst  of  October  1693,  it  was  solemnly 
consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  a  poor-house  and  free-school.  In  it 
are  shown  several  memorials  of  Luther.  In  the  principal  church 
(St  Andrew's),  the  pulpit  from  which  Luther  preached  is  still 
preserved. 

EJEA  DE  LOS  CABALLEROS.    [Araqon.] 

EKATARINBURG,  or  YEKATARINBURO,  the  chief  town  of  a 
circle  in  the  government  of  Perm,  in  the  western  part  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1723.  It  is  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iceth  or  Iset :  the  western  quarter  of  the  town  is 
built  along  the  slope  of  a  gentle  acclivity  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  860  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  56**  49' 
N.  lai,  61°  E.  long. :  population  about  11,000.  The  town  is  fortified 
and  regularly  built ;  the  streets  are  long  and  straight,  but  they  are 
unpaved,  and  have  planks  laid  on  each  side  of  them  by  way  of  a  foot- 
pavement.  The  greater  part  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  but  there 
are  many  handsome  stone-buildings ;  the  chief  of  them  form  three 
sides  of  a  square,  the  fourth  side  of  which  is  formed  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  Iceth:  these  buildings  comprise  the  Mining  Depart- 
ment (for  Ekatarinburg  is  the  seat  of  administration  for  the  Ural 
mines),  a  museum  of  mineralogy,  a  public  library,  an  excellent 
chemical  laboratory,  an  imperial  mint»  works  for  cleansing  and  amal- 
gamating metals,  as  well  as  for  cutting  and  polishing  precious  stones, 
a  school  for  educating  miners,  an  hospital,  storehouses,  a  guardhouse, 
&C.  A  handsome  bridge  unites  both  quarters  of  the  town,  and  on 
the  acclivity  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  a  long  range  of  wooden 


tenements  where  the  workpeople  reside,  with  the  stone  rendencea  of 
the  public  offices  between  them  and  the  bridge.    The  mercliaiits  and 
dealers'  houses  in  the  town  are  also  of  stone,  and  would  be  an  orna- 
ment to  any  city  in  Europe.    Besides  five  churches,  there  are  a  Greek 
monastery,  a  public  school  for  800  pupils,  a  German  school,  a  laz)^ 
bazaar,  a  magazine  for  grain,  a  house  of  correction,  and  several  diatnct 
and  elementary  schools.    The  population  consists  of  Asiatics  and 
Europeans,  the  latter  principally  Russians  and  Germans,  among  whom 
are  numbers  of  persons  exiled  for  public  offencea    There  is  a  public 
hall  for  drugs  and  chemicals,  and  a  botanic  garden  attached  to  the 
hospital    The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  depend  upon  the  Ur»l 
mining  concerns  for  their  subsistence ;  and  as  Ekatarinburg  lies  on 
the  high  road  from  Russia  to  Siberia,  it  is  a  place  of  tranut  and  of 
brisk  trade.     East  and  north  of  the  town  i*espectively  lie  the  gold 
mines  of  Beresoff  and   Niviansk.      A  wood  of  pinoi  encircles  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  town,  and  about  half  a  mile  beyond 
lies  lake  Iset.    [See  Rubbu,  in  Supplemknt.] 

EKATARINOSLAV,  or  JEKATERINOSLAV,  a  province  in  the 
south  of  Russia  in  Europe.  It  is  boimded  N.  by  the  provinces  of 
Pultava,  Kharkov,  and  Voronesh ;  E.  by  the  territory  of  the  Oon- 
Cossaks ;  S.  by  the  sea  of  Azof  and  the  government  of  Taurida ;  and 
W.  by  the  government  of  Cherson.  An  isolated  part  of  the  province, 
which  constitutes  the  district  of  Taganrog  and  the  territory  of  the 
Asovian  Cossaks,  extends  round  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  and  is  separated  from  the  remainder  of  Ekatarinoalav  by 
the  territory  of  the  Don-Cossaks.  The  area  and  population  of  these 
three  divisions  are  as  follows : — 


Provinces. 

Area  in  Square  miles. 

Population  in  I»16.    i 

JekaterinosUv 
Taganrog  and  its  de.  \ 
pendencies       .        .  j 
Asovian  Cosaaka        .    . 

23,727 
1,680 

lie 

787,200 

76,900 

6,000 

Total     . 

25,523 

870,100 

Upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  surface  are  an  open  steppe,  destitute 
of  wood,  and  adapted  to  pasturage  only :  this  is  peculiarly  the  case 
with  that  huge  tract  which  is  situated  east  of  the  Dnieper.  The 
districts  west  of  that  river  are  much  more  fertile,  and  are  skirted  by 
a  range  of  hills  which  run  northwards  from  Alexandrofsk  along  the 
Dnieper.  Here  it  h  principally  that  the  arable  lands  of  Ekatarinoslav, 
occupying  about  one-fourth  of  the  soil,  are  situated.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  woods  and  forests  does  not  exceed  256,000  acree.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Dnieper,  which  enters  the  province  at  its  north- 
western extremity,  and,  winding  through  the  western  parts  of  it, 
quits  it  below  Alexandro&k.  The  immense  blocks  of  granite  which 
obstruct  the  course  of  the  river  at  and  below  Kidak,  give  rise  to 
13  beautiful  falls  (paroghi) ;  and  below  them  the  river  is  divided  by 
islands  into  several  channels.  [Dnieper.]  The  Don  skirts  Ekatar- 
inoslav  only  at  its  mouth ;  but  its  tributary,  the  Donees,  waters  it 
partially  in  the  east  The  other  streams  in  this  province,  such  as  the 
Samara,  Kalmius,  &c.,  are  of  no  great  importance.  There  are 
several  lakes,  the  water  of  which  is  much  impregnated  with  salt: 
swamps  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  not 
exposed  to  much  variation,  and  the  winter  is  of  short  duration.  The 
quantity  of  grain  produced  is  scarely  adequate  to  the  consumption ; 
in  some  years  it  is  so  scanty  that  the.  supply  is  drawn  from  foreign 
parts.  Hemp  and  flax,  peas,  beans,  lentils,  vegetables,  fruit, 
and  melons  are  cultivated.  The  grape  ripens,  and  some  wine  ia 
made.  The  forests  do  not  furnish  sufficient  timber  or  fuel ;  straw, 
rushes,  and  even  dung,  are  tised  for  the  latter.  The  chief  kinds 
of  trees  in  the  forests  west  of  the  Dnieper  are  the  oak,  lime,  and 
poplar.  In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  timber,  the  houses  are 
built  of  clay,  and  roofed  with  rushes.  Cattle-breeding  is  carried  on 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  for  the  steppes  are  one  vast  expanse  of 
pasture-ground.  The  stock  of  horses,  homed  cattle,  goats,  and  swine 
IS  immense;  and  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  are  also  kept.  Cheese  and 
butter  are  made  of  sheep's  milk.  The  number  of  bee-hives  approxi- 
mates to  100,000,  and  vast  quantities  of  honey  and  wax  are  obtained. 
The  culture  of  the  silkworm  is  a  favourite  pursuit,  and  this  branch 
of  industry  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  The  chase  forms  a  means  of 
livelihood,  as  wild  animals  and  game  are  plentiful :  under  this  head 
may  be  enumerated  the  jerboa,  wolf,  fox,  buffalo,  antelope-goat^  wild 
cat)  tiger-martin,  musk-rat,  pelican,  wild-duck,  and  partridige.  The 
sturgeon  and  other  fisheries  on  the  Dnieper,  Don,  Kalmius,  and  Sea 
of  Azof  are  very  productive.  Among  the  mineral  products  of  the 
province,  which  are  few  and  not  of  much  importance,  are  lake  salt, 
granite,  chalk  in  large  quantity,  day,  and  bog-iron.  The  garnet  is 
occasionally  met  with. 

The  population  is  a  mixed  race,  composed  of  Russians,  Cossaks, 
Servians,  Wallaks,  Blagyiirs,  Albanians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Tartarsi 
Gtermans,  a  few  Mohammedans,  and  Jews.  All  but  the  Cossak  part  of 
the  population,  which  is  semi-nomadio,  have  fixed  abodes.  The  religion 
of  the  majority  is  Ruseo-Qreek :  the  province  contains  690  parishes, 
and  the  eodesiastiral  head  is  the  arehbishop  of  Bkatarinoslav,  Cheraon, 
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and  Taurida.    The  Greeks  are  under  the  bishop  of  Feodosia,  and  the 
Armenians  under  the  bishop  of  Nakitshevan. 

Kkatarinoslay  is  divided  into  seven  circles  named  from  the  chief 
town  in  each.  The  principal  towns  are : — Bkatarinodav,  described  in 
the  next  article  [EKATARiKOSLAy] ;  Akxandrofak,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Dnieper  below  the  cataracts  (about  4000  inhabitants);  Novo- 
Moskofak,  a  fortified  town  N.K  of  Ekatarinoslav,  on  the  Samara 
(8000  inhabitants);  Bachmutf  on  the  Bachmuta,  a  feeder  of  the  Donecz 
(about  4500  inhabitants) ;  near  it  are  Tartar  tombs  and  three  lines  of 
old  fortifications ;  a  coal  mine  has  lately  been  discovered  near  this 
town :  Taganroo,  on  the  Sea  of  Azof  (about  16,000  inhabitants) ; 
Mariapol,  at  the  efflux  of  the  Kalmius  into  the  Sea  of  Azof,  with  about 
3500  inhabitants ;  Nakitafuvan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Don,  which 
is  the  seat  of  an  Armenian  patriarch,  and  has  a  population  of  10,000 
and  manufactures  of  silk,  woollens,  and  brandy ;  and  St.  Demitria 
Roitofdcaytf  or  Rostov,  a  fortress  a  couple  of  miles  west  from  Nakit- 
Bchevan ;  population  about  2500.  The  town  of  Azof  has  been  noticed 
already.    [Azof]. 

The  manufactures  of  Ekatarinoslav,  which  have  been  rising  con- 
siderably in  importance,  are  woollen  cloths,  silk,  tallow  and  candles, 
leather,  and  beer.  The  number  of  brandy  distilleries  is  very  great 
The  princifMkl  articles  exported  are  fish,  wool,  tallow,  and  other  animal 
products. 

The  province  of  Ekatarinoslav  was  first  constituted  by  the  empress 
Catherine  in  the  year  1784,  and  was  composed  of  the  diBtricts  lying 
next  the  southern  banks  of  the  Dnieper  (which  were  before  this  held 
by  the  Cossaks),  of  several  large  districts  wrested  from  the  Turks, 
and  of  Crimean  Tartary  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof.  In 
1797  the  emperor  Paul  augmented  it  by  the  addition  of  other  lands 
between  the  Bog  and  the  Dniester,  which  had  been  oeded  by  Turkey, 
and  the  peninsula  of  Taurida ;  and  he  designated  the  whole  of  this 
extensive  country  New  Russia.  In  the  year  1822  however  the  emperor 
Alexander  reorganised  New  Russia,  dividing  it  into  the  three  provinoes 
of  Ekatarinoslav,  Cherson,  and  Taurida. 

EKATARINOSLAV,  a  town  in  South  Russia,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Ekatarinoslav,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  and  just 
above  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ksidak  with 
that  river,  in  48*"  27'  N.  lat,  35**  5'  E.  long.  The  first  stone  was 
laid  by  the  empress  Catherine  II.  in  1787.  The  town  is  built  close  to  the 
foot  of  a  hill,  and  according  to  an  extended  and  regular  plan  adapted 
for  a  much  greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  the  13,000  which  it  at 
present  contains.  The  streets  are  broad,  and  laid  out  in  straight 
lines.  There  are  several  churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  an  imperial  manufacture  of  woollens,  and  several  hospitals^ 
Silk  stockings  are  made,  and  some  retail  trade  \a  carried  on.  The 
town  is  the  residence  of  the  archbishop  of  Ekatarinoslav,  and  has  an 
ecclesiastical  seminary  and  a  gynmasium. 

EL  CALLAH.    [Alqerib.] 

ELATMA,  or  JELATMA.    [Tambov.] 

ELBA,  the  Ilva  of  the  Romans,  ^thalm  of  the  Greeks,  is  em  island 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  channel  of  Piombino.  This  channel  is  about  five  miles 
broad  in  its  narrowest  part  opposite  the  town  of  Piombino,  which  is 
on  the  main  land.  The  shape  of  Elba  is  very  irregular;  its  length  is 
about  18  miles,  from  10°  6'  to  10**  25'  E.  long.,  and  its  greatest  breadth, 
which  Is  on  its  east  side,  is  about  ten  miles,  from  Cape  Calamita 
42°  43'  to  Cape  Vito  42°  52'  N.  lat.;  but  in  its  west  part  it  is  six 
miles  broad,  and  towards  the  middle  of  its  length  it  is  only  three  miles, 
owing  to  the  coast  (which  is  high  and  bold)  being  indented  by  gulfs 
both  from  the  north  and  south.  Its  area  including  some  adjacent 
islets  is  97  square  miles ;  and  the  population  is  20,061.  The  island  is 
mountaiffous ;  the  highest  summit,  Monte  della  Capanna,  in  its  west 
part,  is  3600  feet  above  the  sea.  The  mountains  are  mostly  naked, 
but  the  lower  ridges  and  the  valleys  between  them  are  planted  with  the 
vine,  olive,  and  mulberry,  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  island  produces 
also  some  wheat  and  Indian  com,  vegetables,  and  water  melons. 
Wine,  both  white  and  red,  and  of  good  quality,  is  made  in  considerable 
quantities.  A  sweet  wine  is  also  made  from  the  muscadel  grape. 
Homed  cattle  and  horses  are  rather  scarce,  but  there  are  plenty  of  sheep, 
goats,  pigs,  and  asses.  Fish  is  plentiful  on  the  coost^  and  the  tunny 
fishery  yields  a  considerable  profit.  The  salt-pans  on  the  sea-shore 
produce  about  50,000  cwts.  of  salt  yearly.  Elba  is  rich  in  iron,  which 
is  of  the  best  quality,  and  was  worked  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It 
is  found  in  a  mountain,  near  Rio  on  the  east  coast^  which  is  almost 
entirely  a  mass  of  ore,  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  500  feet  in 
height,  and  yields  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  pure  metaL  Owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  fuel  the  ore  is  embeurked  at  Follonica  on  the  channel  of 
Piombino  and  taken  to  the  mainland  to  be  smelted,  as  it  was  when 
Strabo  wrote.  The  other  minerid  productions  of  Elba  are  loadstone, 
alum,  vitriol,  and  marble  of  various  kinds.  Porto  Perrajo,  the  capital 
and  residence  of  the  governor,  has  about  3000  inhabitants.  Porto 
Ferrajo  lies  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  and  is  strongly  fortified 
with  two  citadels  on  the  hill  above  it,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour. 
The  town  has  two  parish  churches,  one  hospital,  and  a  lazzaretto ;  it 
has  a  garrison  and  military  commander,  a  civil  and  criminal  court. 
From  Porto  Ferrajo  a  good  road,  five  miles  in  length,  made  by 
Napoleon  I.,  leads  to  Porto  Longone,  a  small  fortress  and  hl^ hour,  on 
the  east  coast.    The  other  villages  in  the  island  are  Rio,  Marciana, 


Campo,  and  Capo  LiverL  Napoleon  I.  Emperor  of  the  French  resided 
in  Porto  Ferrajo.after  his  first  abdication,  from  May,  1814,  to  the  26th 
of  February,  1815,  when  he  set  sail  for  Cannes.  Since  that  time  Elba 
has  been  annexed  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany. 

ELBE,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Europe,  flows  like  the  Weser 
entirely  within  Qermany.  It  originates  in  the  confluence  of  a  number 
of  rivulets  and  brooks  which  fall  down  the  westom  side  of  the  Schnee- 
koppe,  one  of  the  highest  summits  in  the  Riesengebii^ge  of  Bohemia, 
and  in  that  part  of  them  which  separates  Bohemia  from  Silesia.  The 
stream  thus  formed  runs  southward  to  Hohenelbe,  thence  in  a  general 
southern  direction  past  Amau  and  Konigsgratz  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Adler,  and  higher  up  near  Josephstadt  by  the  Aupa  and  the 
Metau,  all  on  the  left  bank.  Aftor  receiving  the  Chrudinaka  at  Par- 
dubitz,  a  station  on  the  Vienna-Prague  nulway,  the  river  takes  a 
westerly  direction  to  Kollin,  receiving  in  the  interval  the  Dobrowa  on 
the  left  bank.  From  Kollin  the  Elbe  runs  north-west  past  Podicbrad 
to  Nimburg,  where  it  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  Czidlina.  It  now 
pursues  a  course  due  west  for  about  15  xniles  to  Brandeis,  above  which 
it  receives  the  Iser,  thence  north-west  past  Melnik,  where  it  is 
increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Moldau  on  the  left  bank,  and  from 
which  place  (in  50°  20'  N.  lat,  14°  28'  E.  long.)  it  has  an  unobstmcted 
navigation  to  its  mouth.  From  Melnik  it  continues  on  a  general 
north-west  course  to  below  Leitmeritz,  a  few  miles  above  which  town 
it  is  joined  by  the  Eger  on  the  left  bank.  [Eoer].  From  this  place 
it  flows  northwards  to  Aussig,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Bila,  and  then 
takes  a  winding  easterly  course  past  Tetschen  where  it  receives  the 
Pulznltz,  bends  gradually  north-westwards,  quits  Bohemia  near 
Hermnskretschen,  and  enters  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  being  at  this 
point  355  feet  in  width.  Below  Tetsdien  the  Elbe  flows  through  a 
defile  between  the  Erz  and  the  Riesen  Moimtains;  bold  cli£&  and 
huge  natural  battlements  of  rock  rising  on  either  side,  clothed  with 
rich  foliage  wherever  it  is  possible  for  a  tree  to  hang  or  broken  by 
smooth  plote  of  verdure  leading  away  into  romantic  dells.  In  Saxony 
the  Elbe  takes  a  north-westerly  course  past  Schandau,  between  which 
place  and  Dresden  it  passes  though  the  Lusatian  and  Ohre  Mountains 
of  Saxony,  then  flows  to  Pima,  Dresden,  Meissen,  Riess,  and  Strehla, 
and  enters  Prussian  Saxony  at  Loesnitz,  about  seven  miles  above 
Miihlbeig.  From  Muhlberg  ite  course  is  north-westerly  to  Toigau, 
and  thence  to  Wittenberg,  above  which  it  receives  the  Black  Elster ; 
here  it  takes  a  westerly  direction,  traverses  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt  in 
which  it  receives  the  Saalo  and  Mulde,  and  then  turning  northward, 
re-enters  Prussia  above  Aacken,  and  flows  N.N.E  past  Magdeburg 
(receiving  the  Ohre  on  ite  left  bank)  and  as  far  as  Saudow,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  HaveL  Here  it  again  takes  a  north-westerly  direction, 
forming  flrst  the  boundary  between  Brandenburg  and  Prussian  Saxony 
till  it  passes  Schneckendcvf,  and  next  for  a  short  distance  between 
Brandenburg  and  Hanover :  thence  it  separates  Hanover  from  Meck- 
lenburg until  it  enters  the  north-eastern  districte  of  that  kingdom 
between  Domitz  and  Hitzacker.  After  traversing  them  as  far  as 
Boitzenbuig,  it  divides  the  Hanoverian  dominions  frx>m  the  duchies  of 
Lauenbui^g  and  Holstein  and  the  Hamburg  territory,  until  it  discharges 
itself  into  the  North  Sea.  Altogether  it  traverses  Hanover  or  forms 
ite  north-eastern  boundary  for  about  120  miles.  Below  Winsen,  which 
lies  to  the  south-east  of  Harburg  in  Hanover,  the  Ilmenau  falls  into 
it»  and  below  Neuhauss  somewhat  above  Altona,  but  on  the  left  bank 
like  the  former,  the  Oste.  From  Hamburg  and  Altona  downwards  to 
Qlu(^tadt  in  Holstein  and  thence  to  the  North  Sea  it  becomes  navi- 
gable for.  laige  shipsl  Vessels  of  14  feet  draught  can  at  all  times 
ascend  the  river  to  Hamburg.  Ite  mouth  lies  north  of  Cuxhaven, 
about  85  miles  below  Hamburg,  and  is  about  12  miies  wide.  Canals 
connect  the  Elbe  with  the  Oder  and  the  Trave  tributaries  of  the 
Baltic.  The  railway  from  Vienna  to  Dresden  runs  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  all  the  way  from  Pardubitz  to  Dresden 
(nearly  120  miles) ;  and  from  this  city  the  stream  is  in  parte  skirted 
and  at  pointo  cro.^tsed  by  sections  of  ^e  Saxon,  Prussian,  Hanoverian, 
Oldenburg,  and  Danish  lines  down  to  QlUckstedt  and  Holstein. 

In  the  lower  part  of  ite  course,  namely,  between  Hu-buig  on  ite 
left  bank  and  Hamburg  and  Altona  on  ite  right  bank,  the  Elbe  is 
divided  into  several  arms  by  five  large  and  seven  small  islands ;  these 
arms  however  imite  again  in  a  single  channel  at  Blankenese,  about 
five  miles  below  Hambuig.  The  whole  length  of  the  Elbe  is  between 
600  and  700  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  about  470  miles.  Ite  mean 
depth  is  10  feet,  and  ite  average  breadth  900  feet;  but  it  widens  at 
some  pointe  to  1000  feet  and  more,  and  near  ite  mouth  to  several 
miles.  The  height  of  this  river  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  as  follows : 
— Near  ite  source,  4151  feet ;  at  Konigsgratz,  618  ;  at  Melnik,  426 ; 
at  Schandau,  320;  at  Pirna,  287;  at  Dresden,  262;  at  Wittenberg, 
204 ;  at  Magdeburg,  128 ;  at  Tangermiinde,  87 ;  at  Losenrade,  48 ;  at 
Domitz,  26;  at  Hitzacker,  19;  atBleckede,  11;  and  at  Boitzenbuig 
9  feet. 

There  are  35  bridges  across  the  Elbe  between  ite  source  and  Torgau, 
below  which  town  the  communication  between  both  banks  (except 
where  the  river  is  crossed  by  railways)  is  by  ferries.  The  principal 
bridges  are  one  at  Leitmerite,  which  is  of  wood  and  stone,  and  823  feet 
in  length ;  one  at  Dresden,  of  stone,  1420  feet  long  and  36  feet  broad ; 
one  at  Wittenberg,  of  stone  and  wood,  1000  feet  long;  and  at  Magdebuig^ 
where  there  are  three  wooden  bridges  across  the  three  arms  of  the  river. 

The  waters  of  the  Elbe  are  increased  by  the  confluenoe  of  17  rivers 
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and  upwards  of  70  minor  ttreanu.  Since  the  year  1801  its  depth  haa 
decreased  nearly  9  inches  at  Dresden  and  about  18  inches  at  Magde- 
burg. In  Bohemia,  where  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  clearing 
of  woodlands  and  drainage  of  swamps  and  marshes  than  in  the  other 
parts  of  Germany  through  which  it  flows,  the  diminution  has  been  far 
less.  The  basin  is  estimated  to  occupy  about  68,800  miles,  and  lies 
between  50*  2'  and  58*  54'  N.  lat,  8"  41'  and  16*  12'  EL  long. 

The  river  is  well  stocked  with  salmon,  eels,  stui^geons,  and  other 
fish.  Light  steamers  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Melnik  in  Bohemia. 
Ilie  benefits  derivable  from  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  have  been 
always  much  curtailed  by  the  number  of  duties  levied  by  the  different 
states  thn>u|[h  which  it  flows.  So  many  and  so  high  are  the  tolls 
imposed  upon  the  navigation  of  this  river  and  the  Weser  that  trading 
along  these  routes  has  greatly  diminished  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  During  this  period  the  total  receipts  firom  tolls  on  these  rivers 
were  260,000  riz-dollars,  and  the  expenses  295,000  rix-dollars. 

ELBERFELD,  a  large  manufacturing  town  in  the  Diisseldorf 
government  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  stands  in  51*  16'  N.  lat,  7*  8' 
R  long.,  8  miles  E.  from  DUsseldorf,  and  had  35,000  inhabitants 
in  1846.  A  railroad  from  Diisseldorf  through  Elberfeld  joins  the 
Cologne-Minden  line  at  Dortmund.  It  is  a  long  straggling  town  nm- 
ning  along  both  sides  of  the  Wupper,  which  here  flows  through  a 
narrow  valley  screened  by  steep  but  not  very  high  hills.  Some  parts 
of  it  are  well  built  and  paved,  but  most  of  the  town  is  composed  of 
irregular,  narrow,  and  dirty  streets.  Here  and  there  are  seen  spacious 
houses  fronted  with  cut-stone  and  in  the  best  architectural  styles. 
The  river  is  a  most  disgusting  object,  being  the  receptacle  of  all  the 
sewers  and  offocourings  of  the  numerous  dyeing  establishments  of  the 
town.  The  waters  of  the  Wupper  however  are  said  to  possess  most 
valuable  bleaching  properties,  and  to  this  circumstance  Elberfeld  is 
indebted  for  its  origin  and  prosperity.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  cotton  and  silk  manufacture,  but  is  more  important  still  for 
its  dyeing,  printing,  spinning,  and  bleaching  establishments.  The 
cottou'printers  and  silk-dyers  consume  a  large  quantity  of  piece-goods 
that  are  woven  by  hand  in  the  surrounding  districts ;  their  patterns, 
which  are  very  superior,  are  designed  on  the  premises  of  the  large 
printers,  who  employ  French  artists  at  high  salaries.  About  40  firms 
are  engaged  in  the  silk  manufactures.  Merinos  and  fancy  woollen 
goods  are  also  manufactured  here.  The  town  has  69  dyeing  establish- 
ments, 10  bleaching-grounds,  6  cotton-spinning  factories,  1  laiige  woollen 
mill,  with  machine-makers  and  colour^works ;  it  has  also  block-pattern 
cutting,  printing,  engraving,  and  lithographic  printing  establishments. 
Tapes  and  ribsnds  are  an  important  article  of  manufacture,  with 
which  this  town  and  Barmen  (which  touches  Elberfeld  on  the  east) 
supply  all  Qermany.  [Barmen.]  The  colour  called  Turkey-red  is 
produced  in  Elberfeld  more  cheaply  and  of  better  hue  than  in  any 
other  place  in  Europe.  Of  the  public  buildings  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  which  is  in  tne  Byzantine  style,  and  the  guildhall,  in  the  great 
room  of  which  is  a  beautiful  frieze  painted  by  the  artists  of  the 
Diisseldorf  school  of  painting,  are  the  most  remarkable.  The  town 
has  a  gymnasium,  a  museum,  several  banks,  2  orphan  asylums,  3 
hospitals,  and  a  great  number  of  educational  establishments.  Among 
these  last  is  one  for  young  manufacturers  and  the  managers  of  fac- 
tories, in  which  the  mechanical  processes  in  the  construction  of  the 
jacquard-loom  cards,  and  the  calculations  accompanying  them  in 
weaving,  are  taught,  as  well  as  pattern-drawing.  This  establishment, 
one  of  great  efficiency  and  importance,  is  supported  by  the  town,  which 
also  maintains  its  own  poor  by  means  of  a  rate.  Elberfeld  is  well 
lighted  with  gas.  (Banfield,  Mtmufactura  qf  the  Rhine;  ffandbook 
for  North  Oermany.) 

ELBEUF,  or  ELBCEUF,  a  large  manufacturing  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine-Inf^rieure  in  France,  stands  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  a  distance  of  78  miles  N.W.  from  Paris,  and 
18  miles  S.S.W.  from  Rouen.  The  population  amounts  to  above 
16,000,  exclusive  of  about  10,000  workpeople,  who  remain  in  the  town 
only  on  the  days  they  are  employed  at  the  factories,  their  fixed  resi- 
dence being  in  the  villages  of  the  neighbouring  communes.  The  town 
is  in  general  ill-built,  ill-laid  out,  and  badly  paved ;  but  within  the 
last  twenty  years  many  improvements  have  been  made.  A  great 
number  of  large  factories  and  handsome  edifices  have  been  erected, 
the  quays  extended,  the  old  streets  widened,  and  a  spacious  champ  de 
ftnre,  or  market-place,  with  side-avenues  planted  with  chestnut-trees, 
has  been  constructed.  The  streets  are  lighted  witlrgas,  and  the  town 
is  well  supplied  with  water  from  eight  Artesian  wells,  one  of  which 
feeds  six  public  fountains.  The  most  remarkable  public  buildings 
in  Elbeuf  are  the  churches  of  St-Etienne  and  St-Jean-Baptiste,  the 
interiors  of  which  are  richly  decorated  and  lighted  through  fine 
painted  windows. 

Elbeuf  has  a  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce,  a  consultative 
chamber  of  manufactures,  and  a  council  of  Prud'-Uommes  for  tiie 
settlement  of  difl^rences  between  manufacturers  and  their  workmea 
The  fiMtories  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  which  exceed  200  in 
number  and  are  mostly  worked  by  steam-power,  produce  a  great 
quantity  of  woollen  cloths ;  the  descriptions  are  various,  and  include 
double-milled  and  waterproof  cloths,  zephyrs,  and  fancy  cloths  of  all 
colours.  From  60,000  to  70,000  pieces  of  60  yards  each,  at  from  10 
to  20  francs  a  yard,  are  produced  annually.  The  doth  is  purchased 
of  the  manufacturers  by  large  commisaioa-houses,  of  which  there  are 


about  70  in  the  town,  and  by  them  it  is  sent  to  various  parts  of 
France.  This  town  is  also  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  billiard- 
table  cloth  and  flannel  It  contains  several  dye-houses,  fulIing-milU, 
and  large  wool-stores,  besides  wool-washing  establishments  which  lie 
along  the  Seine  and  the  Puchot^  a  small  winding  stream  that  traverses 
the  town.  Steam-boats  ply  between  Elbeuf  and  Rouen ;  the  Tourville 
station  on  the  Paris-Rouen  railway  is  only  four  miles  distant  from 
Elbeu£ 

{Dictionnaire  de  la  France  ;  Commercial  Statisliet,) 

ELBING,  a  fortified  sea-port  town,  and  a  place  of  considerable 
commercial  importance,  in  the  Prussian  government  of  Danzig;,  is 
situated  on  the  Elbing  River,  which  is  united  to  the  Nogat  arm  of 
the  Vistula  by  the  Krafiuhl  Canal  about  4  miles  N.  from  the  town. 
The  town  is  about  5  miles  frt>m  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  the  Frische- 
Haff.  It  stands  at  a  distance  of  856  miles  by  railway  N.EL  from 
Berlin,  SI  miles  S.K  by  railway  from  Danzig,  in  54*  10'  N.  lat^ 
19*  25'  E.  long.,  in  a  very  fertile  valley,  and  is  surrounded  by  high 
walls,  towers,  and  ditches.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town, 
8  inner  and  11  outer  suburbs,  and  has  5  land  and  2  water  gates, 
5  Lutheran  churches,  a  Reformed  Lutheran  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  a  synagogue,  5  hospitals,  a  convent,  an  orphan  asylum,  work- 
house, house  of  coiTection,  house  of  industry,  a  savings  bank,  and  a 
gymnasium,  with  a  large  library. 

Elbing  was  founded  by  the  Teutonic  knights  about  the  year  1229. 
It  was  a  member  of  the  Hanroatic  League,  and  now  ranks  in  the 
second  class  of  towns  in  the  Prussian  monarchy.  The  population  is 
about  20,000,  one-fifth  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  inha- 
bitants manufacture  woollen  cloth,  tobacco,  sail-cloth,  soap,  starch, 
pearl-ash,  caviar,  stockings,  oil,  and  linen ;  there  are  also  tan-yarda, 
ship-building  yards,  chiconr-mills,  sugar-refineries,  &c.  The  town  has 
a  brisk  trade  with  Poland,  from  which  com,  potash,  woad,  linen, 
wood,  tallow,  and  wax  are  obtained ;  and  iron,  wine,  manufactured 
and  colonial  goods,  &c.,  are  sent  in  exchange.  By  the  Kraffubl  Canal 
small  vessels  can  come  up  to  the  wharfs,  but  the  larger  ones  are 
obliged  to  unload  at  Pillau,  which  is  the  harbour  of  Elbing.  About 
500  vessels  belong  to  Elbing,  but  they  are  almost  all  of  small  burden. 
There  is  a  considerable  sturgeon  fishery  at  Elbing. 

ELBCEUF.    [Elbeup.] 

ELBOQEN,  or  ELLKNBOOEN.    [Eqir.] 

ELBOURS,  ELBURZ,  or  ELBRUZ.    [Caucasus.] 

ELCHE    [Valekcia.] 

ELEPHAll'TA,  a  small  island  about  7  miles  in  circumference, 
situated  between  the  island  of  Bombay  and  the  Mahratta  shore,  from 
which  it  is  distant  5  miles,  and  7  miles  from  the  castle  of  Bombay,  in 
19**  2'  N.  lat,  72*  57'  E.  long.  lU  name  among  the  natives  is 
Gorapori;  that  br  which  it  is  known  to  Europeans  was  derived 
from  the  figure  of  an  elephant  twice  the  size  of  life  cut  out  of  the 
solid  black  rock  on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill  about  250  yards  from  the 
landing-place.  This  figure  is  now  completely  dilapidated.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  elephant  stands  the  figure  of  a  horse,  also  cut  out 
of  the  rock.  On  this  island  is  a  remarkable  temple-cave.  The 
entrance  to  this  cave,  or  temple,  occurs  about  half  way  up  the  steep 
ascent  of  the  mountain  or  rock  out  of  which  it  is  excavated.  Its 
length,  measuring  from  the  entrance,  which  is  on  the  north  side,  is 
180  feet,  and  its  breadth  128  feet;  the  floor  not  being  level  the  height 
varies  from  15  to  174  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  supported  by  26  pillars  and 
8  pilasters,  disposed  in  four  rows;  but  several  of  the  pillars  are 
broken.  Each  column  stands  upon  a  square  pedestal  and  is  fluted, 
but  instead  of  being  cylindrical  is  gradually  enlarged  towards  the 
middle.  Above  the  tops  of  the  columns  a  kind  of  ridge  has  been  cut 
to  resemble  a  beam  about  12  inches  square,  and  this  is  rid^y  carved 
Along  the  sides  of  the  temple  are  carved  between  40  and  50  colossal 
figures  varying  in  height  from  12  to  15  feet;  none  of  them  are 
entirely  detached  from  the  walL  On  the  south  side,  facing  the  main 
entrance,  is  an  enormous  bust  with  three  faces,  which  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  triple  deity,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  The  centre 
face  is  5  feet  in  length.  At  the  west  side  of  the  temple  is  a  recess, 
20  feet  square,  having  in  the  centre  an  altar.  The  entrance  to  this 
recess  is  guarded  by  eight  naked  figures,  each  18^  feet  high,  sculptured 
in  a  superior  manner.  The  origin  of  this  cave  is  quite  unknown :  it 
is  frequently  visited  b^  devotees  for  the  purpose  of  offering  prayers 
and  oblations.  (Captam  Hamilton,  A'ccount  oj  India,  1744 ;  Maurice, 
Indian  Antiquitiet ;  Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arabie ;  Archaologia, 
vol.  vii. ;  Aaiatic  Jteeearehes,  vol.  L) 

ELEUSIS,  a  celebrated  town  of  Attica,  stood  on  rising  ground 
near  the  northern  shore  of  the  Qulf  of  Salamis,  and  opposite  to  the 
Isle  of  Salamis,  in  38'*  4'  K.  lat.,  23**  80'  £.  long.,  not  far  from  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Megaris.  Eleusis  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the 
twelve  ancient  divisions  of  Attica.  It  owed  its  celebrity  in  the 
historical  age  to  its  being  the  principal  seat  of  the  mystical  worship 
of  Demeter,  who  in  search  for  her  daughter  Persephone  (Proserpine), 
was  said  to  have  rested  by  the  well  Callichorus  at  Eleusis,  and  to 
have  taught  Triptolemus  the  use  of  com  on  the  Rharian  plain. 
[Attioa.]  In  very  ancient  times  Eleusis  is  said  to  have  been  an 
mdependent  state  of  some  importance,  and  to  have  carried  on  a  war 
with  Athens,  which  resulted  in  its  becoming  subject  to  that  city 
in  eveiything  except  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  of  which  the 
Eleusinians  were  to  continue  to  have  the  management    (Thucyd.  ii 
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15).  This  worship  subekted  at  EleuaU  from  the  earlieBt  period  of 
history  to  the  time  of  Alaric.  The  amiual  festival  and  celebration  of 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  by  univenal  consent  regarded  as  the 
holiest  and  most  Tenemble  in  Greece.  The  great  festival  began  on 
the  15th  Boedromion,  and  lasted  nine  days.  Tao  first  day  was  called 
the  assembling  {iyvpti6s) ;  on  it  all  who  had  received  the  preparatory 
initiation  in  Elaphebolion  at  Agra  were  invited  to  complete  ^eir 
sacred  duty.  The  second  day  was  named  hkdJU  fiiarat,  *  to  the  sea 
ye  initiated  I '  from  the  woras  of  the  proclamation  by  which  they 
were  admonished  to  purify  themselves.  This  purification  took  place 
in  the  ^«rro^  two  streamlets  of  salt  water  running  into  the  Gulf  of 
SalamiSy  and  which  separated  the  territory  of  Eleusis  from  the  rest 
of  AtticiL  Of  the  proceedings  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  but  little 
is  known.  The  fifth  was  cslled  the  'day  of  the  torches,'  Ai^AvttSwr 
^Uii^  on  account  of  a  lampadephoris^  or  torch*prooession,  in  whidh 
the  initiated  marched  two  and  two  round  the  temple.  The  initiation 
took  place  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of  the  feast  The  sixth 
day,  which  was  called  lacchus,  was  the  diief  day  of  the  Eleusinia. 
On  this  day  the  statue  of  lacchus  was  adorned  with  a  garland  of 
myrtle,  and  carried  in  procession  with  songs  and  shouting  from  the 
Cerameicus  to  Eleusis,  and  back  again  on  the  following  day,  which 
was  named  the  'return  of  the  fully'tnitiated '  (rooroDo'iy  ol  }irtfirrai). 
According  to  Herodotus  this  procession  wss  not  imcommonly 
attended  by  at  least  30,000  persons.  The  seventh  day  was  called 
Epidauria,  in  honour  of  .^Ssculapius ,  who  did  not  arrive  from  Epidaurus 
to  be  Initiated  until  after  the  return  of  the  Epoptsa.  The  ninth  day 
was  called  wXiuMxh'  The  ceremony  of  this  day  consisted  in  the 
symbolical  overturning  of  two  vessels  filled  with  wine.  Those 
initiated  at  the  lesser  mysteries  were  celled  fi^mrai,  from  /urn  'to 
close  up,'  because  they  were  bound  to  strict  silence ;  those  who  had 
passed  through  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies  were  called  iwSuru  or 
f^opotf  *  oontemplators^'  because  they  had  been  admitted  to  see  the 
sacred  objects ;  tney  were  also  hailed  as  happy  and  fortunate  {ttiiaifwp^s, 
Sxfitot),  In  what  the  initiation  consisted  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  fanciful  speculation.  The  probability  is  that  there  was, 
according  to  the  prevalent  belief  of  many  of  the  best  ancient  as  well  as 
recent  vnriters,  a  setting  forth  of  a  higher  and  purer  moral  £Edth,  with 
the  adumbration  of  a  resurrection  to  a  future  umL  happier  Ufe.  Every 
Athenian  was  obliged  to  pass  through  these  ceremonies  once  in  the 
course  of  his  life.  Bastards,  slaves,  and  prostitutes,  as  well  as 
strangers,  and  in  later  time  ChristLans  and  Epicureans,  were  excluded 
frt>m  the  Eleusinia.  To  reveal  any  of  the  mysteries,  or  to  apply  to 
private  purposes  any  of  the  hallowed  solemnities,  was  considered  a 
capital  crime. 

The  great  temple  of  Demeter,  erected  in  the  place  of  an  earlier 
one  burned  by  the  Persians,  was  commenced  in  the  time  of  Perides, 
by  Ictinus  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon,  and  finished  by  Philo 
under  the  auspices  of  Demetrius  Phalerius.  It  was  the  laivest^  and 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  four  finest  in  Greece^  ]nt>m  the 
researches  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Dilettanti  Society, 
the  cella,  or  interior  of  the  temple,  appears  to  have  been  166  feet 
square,  and  to  have  had  in  front  a  magnificent  portico  of  12  Doric 
columns,  each  64  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft ;  erected 
by  Philo.  This  great  temple  occupied  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
rocky  height  on  which  stood  the  Acropolis  of  Eleusik  The  town 
itself  occupied  a  triangular  space,  each  side  being  about  500  yards  in 
length,  lying  between  the  hill  and  the  shore.  It  vras  surrounded  by 
a  wall,  the  extremities  of  which,  as  was  common  in  Greek  military 
ai*chitecture,  were  carried  into  the  sea  so  as  to  form  moles,  whi<m 
sheltered  a  small  circular  artificial  harbour.  Eleusii  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition  under  the  Romans,  owing  to  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  Roman  nobles  sought  initiation  mto  the  mysteries.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Alario  in  iuD.  896,  and  from  that  time  it  ceases 
to  be  mentioned  in  history.  When  Spor  and  Wheler  visited  the  site 
in  1676  it  was  entirely  deserted.  Some  years  later  a  few  inhabitants 
collected  about  it ;  and  the  spot  occupied  by  the  great  temple  u  now 
the  centre  of  a  villsge  called  LeptMOf  until  withm  the  last  year  or 
two,  but  to  which  the  ancient  name  has  been  since  restored,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  recent  law,  by  which  the  principal  localities  of  Greece  are 
to  be  in  future  called  by  their  ancient  and  cJassical  names.  Bleutii  u 
now  a  considerable  village.  Besides  the  fragments  of  the  inclosure  of 
the  great  temple  there  are  some  heaps  of  ruins  of  the  propylnum,  of 
nearly  the  same  plan  and  dimensions  as  that  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
and  other  works  on  the  AcropoUs;  portions  of  a  small  temple  40  feet 
long  and  20  feet  wide,  probablv  that  of  Artemis  Propyliea,  fta  A 
finelv  executed  colossal  marble  bust,  supposed  by  some  authorities  to 
be  that  of  Persephone,  was  brought  from  Eleusis  in  1801  by  Dr. 
K  D.  Clarke,  and  is  now  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge. 

(Leake ;  Wordsworth ;  Murray,  Handbook  for  Tn»velUr$  in  Cfreeee, 
1854.) 

ELEUTHERA.    [Bahamas.] 

ELGIN,  Elginshire,  Scotland,  the  county  town,  a  royal  and 
parliamentary  bui^h,  and  market  town,  is  agreeably  situated  in  a 
plain,  in  57"  39'  N.  lat,  8**  32'  W.  long.  The  small  river  Lossie  winds 
round  the  western  and  northern  sides  of  the  town,  and  is  crossed  by 
several  substantial  bridges.  Elgin  is  145  miles  N.  from  Edinburgh^ 
and  64  miles  N.W.  from  AberdeeiL  The  population  in  1851  was 
5388.    The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost,  4  bailies,  and  12  councillors. 
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Conjointly  with  BtuS,  Oullen,  Inverury,  Kintore,  and  Peterhead,  it 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Elgin,  called  andently  Helgyn,  of  which  many  derivations  are  given, 
most  ^x>bably  owes  its  origin  to  the  fortress  or  castle  on  the  top  of 
Lady  HilL  With  the  ancient  fortress  (a  roj^  castle  prior  to  the  time 
of  William  the  lion,  in  1188),  its  old  jail  and  still  more  ancient 
church  of  St  Giles  (its  patron  saint)  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
the  cathedral  and  canonsT  houses  at  the  east  end,  £3gin  vras  a  kind  of 
ancient  Edinbur^^h  on  a  small  scale.  The  modem  public  buildings  in 
the  town  are  numerous.  Gray*s  Hospital,  for  the  sick  poor  of  the 
town  and  county,  is  entirely  supported  from  funds  left  for  the  purpose 
by  Alexander  Gray,  Esq.  It  is  a  handsome  building  wiUi  a  Grecian 
portico  and  a  cupola;  it  stands  in  a  commanding  and  healthy  situa- 
tion at  the  western  extremity  of  the  town.  A  small  pauper  lunatic 
asylum,  built  in  1834,  is  within  the  grounds  of  the  hospital  A  pillar 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Georse,  the  last  of  the  dukes  of  Gordon,  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  Lady  Hill,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  object.  A 
public  fountain  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  jail;  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  High-street^  on  the  site  of  old  St  Giles,  the  ancient  church  of 
Elgin,  is  the  new  parish  church,  an  elegant  structure,  erected  in  1828. 
The  Elgin  Institution  was  built  from  and  is  entirely  supported  by 
the  munificent  legacy  of  the  late  General  Andrew  Anderson,  who  left 
70,0002.  for  "  the  support  of  the  aged  and  the  education  of  youUi " 
belonging  to  the  town  and  county  of  Elgin.  It  is  a  handsome  quad- 
rangular building,  surmounted  with  a  circular  tower  and  a  dome,  is 
constructed  of  freestone,  and  ornamented  with  Doric  columns  and 
sculptured  figures.  The  building  and  grounds  cover  an  area  of  about 
three  acres.  There  are  10  old  people  and  44  children  living  within 
the  building,  and  in  the  school  there  are  about  200  children  receiving 
education  gratuitously.  The  court-house  for  the  sheriff  and  buxvh 
courts  ii  a  new  buildins.  The  jail  is  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  l^e 
Elgin  and  Morayshire  Museum  was  built  about  twelve  years  ago  by 
private  subscription.  A  small  but  neat  Episcopal  chapel  with  a 
parsonage,  and  the  Mason  Lodge,  or  Assembly  rooms,  are  situated  in 
North-street  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  new  and  handsome 
gothic  chapeL  The  covered  market-place  just  erected  supplies  ample 
accommodation  for  the  market  traffic.  The  buildings  of  the  Elgin 
Academy  are  poor ;  but  the  seminary  confers  great  advantages  upon 
the  community.  The  scholars  are  under  the  care  of  teachers  of 
Latin,  mathematics^  and  English,  whose  salaries  are  partially  secured 
by  an  endowment  There  are  in  the  town  an  Infant  school,  a  Trades 
sdiool,  a  scientific  association,  a  mechanics  society,  and  a  savings  bank. 
The  corn-market  ii  held  on  Friday.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with 
gas  and  water.  Lossiemouth  is  the  sea-port  to  Elgin.  The  industrial 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  means  of  communication  are 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  county.    [ELOiirsHiBE.] 

The  charter  erecting  Elgin  into  a  royal  bui^gh  was  granted  by 
Alexander  II.  in  1234.  At  an  early  period  the  neighbourhood  was 
adorned  with  extensive  ecdesiasticsl  establishments.  The  cathedral 
was  fint  built  in  1224,  but  it  was  burnt  down  by  the  <  Wolf  of  Bade- 
noch,'  son  of  Robert  IL,  in  1390.  The  ruins  now  extant  are  those  of 
the  second  cathedral,  a  magnificent  structure,  erected  in  1414.  Its 
length  of  264  feet,  breadth  at  the  transept  of  114  feet,  and  central 
tower  of  198  feet,  give  some  idea  of  what  its  sise  and  extent  must 
have  been ;  while  the  ground-plan,  studded  with  bases  of  pillars,  and 
the  numerous  carved  stones,  indicate  that  considerable  taste  and  skill 
had  been  exercised  in  its  erection.  A  college  was  attached  to  the 
cathedral,  and  included  within  its  walls  the  house  and  gardens  of  the 
bishop  and  those  of  22  canons.  On  the  south  side  of  the  town  are 
the  ruins  of  a  convent  of  Gray  friars,  and  on  a  hill  west  from  the  town 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fort 

(Hew  Statitlieal  Account  of  Scotland;  Comm/wHcatum  from  Blgin.) 

ELGINSHIRE,  called  MORAYSHIRE,  as  it  formed  the  central 
part  of  Moray,  one  of  the  provinces  into  which  Scotland  was  anciently 
divided,  a  county  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  lying  between  the  Gram- 
pian Mountains  and  the  Moray  Frith,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Moray 
Frith,  W.  and  S.  by  the  counties  of  Nairn  and  Inverness,  and  E.  by 
Ban£fohire.  Invemess-shire  intersects  the  county,  and  cuts  off  a  email 
portion  of  its  southern  extremity.  Elginshire  is  situated  bet?reen 
57*'  10'  and  57*  48'  N.  Ut,  and  between  3*  and  r  45'  W.  long. ;  its 
extreme  length  is  58  4  miles,  and  extreme  breadth  26  miles.  The  area 
of  the  county  is  581  square  miles,  or  840,000  statute  acres.  The  popu- 
lation in  1851  was  88,959.  This  county  unites  with  Nairnshire  in 
returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 

Coatt'Xine, — The  line  of  searcoaat  extends  upwards  of  SO  miles,  and 
presents  in  the  middle  portion  bold  precipitous  rocks  of  sandstone^ 
with  a  few  detached  pieces,  as  the  '  Hofyman  Skerries,'  lying  seaward. 
The  two  extremities  of  the  line  are  for  several  miles  formed  of  vast 
mounds  and  raised  beaches  of  sand  and  graveL  Several  small  harbours 
are  situated  along  the  coast-line.  On  mo  east^  at  the  mouth  of  tiie 
Spey,  lie  Kingston  and  Garmouth.  The  Spey  is  not  ordinarily  navi- 
gable even  by  the  smallest  crafty  and  can  only  be  entered  at  high  tide. 
The  lighthouse  on  Covesea  Skerries  Point  is  one  of  Uie  best  of  the 
Scottish  lighthouses ;  it  has  a  revolving  light  Westward  of  the  light* 
house  lie  the  Caves  of  Covesea,  in  former  tunes  the  resort  of  smugi^lers. 
They  consist  of  large  natural  excavations  in  the  sandstone  din^  and 
are  remarkable  frt>m  their  number,  size,  and  intricate  vriudings. 
Hopeman  is  a  fining-village  with  a  small  harbour.    Bui^head,  the 
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nuMi  marked  and  oommanding  point  on  tha  Elginshire  ooaat,  waa  the 
last  stroDghold  of  the  Danes  in  this  pari  of  Bootland,  and  ia  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  SeTeral  yestiges  of  antiquity  are  still 
to  be  seen  here,  as  the  *  Roman  Well '  or  bat^  and  remains  of  grayel- 
mounds  raised  for  defenoe.  At  the  harbour  of  Burghead,  where 
■team-Tessels  from  London,  Leith,  and  Sutherland  touch,  ^ere  are 
11  feet  of  water  at  neap-tides,  and  14  feet  at  spring-tides.  Findhom, 
the  searport  for  the  burgh  of  Forres  and  the  western  parts  of  tiie 
county,  stands  at  the  influx  of  the  river  Findhotn,  and  at  the  north 
aide  of  a  large  shallow  bay. 

8wrfaee  and  Otology, — The  portion  of  the  county  which  is  bounded 
by  the  Moray  Frith,  and  averaging  about  five  miles  in  breadth,  is  flat, 
and  characterised  by  its  light  and  gravelly  soil,  with  occasional  ridges 
of  clay,  and  protrusions  of  the  underlying  rocks,  which  are  subordinate 
beds  of  the  old  red-sandstone  formation.  In  a  few  spots  may  be  seen 
tiaces  of  oolite,  with  its  characteiistie  fossils.  Except  some  sterile 
sands  close  by  tiie  sea  and  the  Loch  of  Spynie,  almost  the  whole  sur- 
fkoe  of  the  flat  or  *  How  of  Moray '  is  occupied  by  cultivated  flelds,  of 
which  wheat  is  the  staple  production,  or  by  thriving  plantations  of 
Scotch  fir,  larch,  and  hardwood.  Qneiss  is  the  prevailing  rock  south- 
ward to  the  confines  of  Banff  and  Invemem  shires,  forming,  with  its 
associated  granite,  beds  of  limestone,  and  other  primitive  rocks,  many 
high  and  rugged  hills,  which  shelter  numerous  fertile  valleys.  Modem 
plantations  have  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  forests  of  Morayshire. 

Aroimd  Elgin,  and  at  Covesea,  and  in  several  other  localities,  are 
inexhaustible  quarries  of  sandstone  of  every  degree  of  hardness  and 
texture,  and  of  many  tints  of  colour,  from  the  fine  rosy  hue  of  Kewton 
to  the  deep  yellow  of  BishopmilL  The  county  otherwise  is  destitute 
of  mineral  productions ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  supplies  of  peat 
and  wood  which  it  affords,  the  inhabitants  have  to  depend  for  fuel 
upon  the  coal-fields  of  the  south.  Lime  is  imported  in  huge  quantities 
fit^m  the  same  quarter. 

Sydrography,  Commu%icatum$f  Ac. — The  only  portion  of  Elginshire 
that  touches  the  sea  is  the  coast-line  already  described.    The  riven 
belonging  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  county,  are  the  Spey^  the  Findhom, 
and  the  Lossie,  with  some  of  their  tributaries.    The  '  rapid  Spey ' 
rises  in  Badenoch,  a  district  of  Inverness-shire,  and  is  said  to  drain 
about  800,000  acres.    In  its  course  through  Elginshire  it  is  joined  by 
the  Nethy,  the  Dulnan,  and  the  Avon ;  after  the  junction  of  the  Avon 
the  Spey  becomes  much  more  impetuous  than  before.    The  river  runs 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  oonnty, 
and,  from  its  numerous  windings,  its  course  is  nearly  100  miles  long, 
the  direct  distance  being  only  75  miles.    The  Spey  winds  its  course 
through  varied  and  picturesque  scenery.    It  rises  among  the  sterile 
hills  of  Badenoch,  and  passes  the  sylvan  retreats  of  Rothiemurchus 
and  Castle  Grant;  its  banks  are  adorned  by  the  mansions  of  Ballin- 
dalloch,  Elchies,  Aberlour,  Amdilly,  and  Orton,  and  it  waters  the 
valleys  of  Dipple,  Dunduroas,  Rothes,  Dandaleitb,  and  Dalvey.    Its 
finest  portion  is  that  which  lies  between  the  villages  of  Rothes  and 
Aberlour,  and  which  has  the  iron  bridge  of  Craigellachie  as  its  centre. 
The  Findh4>ni  rises  among  the  Monndleadh  Hills  in  Invemess-shire, 
and  in  its  oourse  passes  through  a  succession  of  rugged  hills  and 
wooded  dales,  alternating  with  rock  and  meadow.    Only  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  stream,  which  is  about  90  miles  in  length,  traverses  Elgin- 
shire, where  it  falls  into  the  sea  at  Findhom  Harbour ;  it  is  a  broad 
and  shallow  stream,  being  navigable  only  for  small  craft  when  the  tide 
has  risen.    The  sceneiy  of  Dumphail  and  Relugas,  on  the  Durie,  a 
tributaiy  of  the  Findhom,  is  much  admired  by  tourists.    Salmon  are 
caught  in  the  river  Findhom.    The  LomU  mns  between  the  Spey  and 
the  Findhom,  traversing  the  central  part  of  the  county.    The  deep 
ravines  in  its  course  are  often  exceedingly  picturesque.    This  river 
rises  m  the  hills  between  Dallas  and  Strathspey.    In  its  lower  course 
it  becomes  more  winding  than  either  the  Spey  or  the  Findhom.    It 
ia  joined  by  the  Lochty,  or  Blackburn,  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of 
Elgin,  and  alter  sweeping  round  the  north  side  of  that  town,  and 
the  eastern  side  of  Barflathill,  falls  into  the  Moray  Frith  at  Lossie- 
mouth, or  Stotfieldhead  Harbour.     Near  its  influx  the  Lossie  receives 
the  surplus  waters  of  the  Loch  of  Spynie.    The  circumference  of  this 
Loch  and  the  quality  of  its  waters  have  varied  greatly  at  diffnrent 
periods.    An  underlying  bed  of  marine  shells  shows  it  to  have  been 
once  one  of  the  best-furnished  and  most  extended  oyster  and  cockle- 
beds  in  Scotland.    After  it  hod  been  separated  fVom  the  sea  and  con- 
verted into  a  lake  or  lagoon,  the  salt  or  brackish  water  gave  place  to 
the  fresh,  which  destroyed  all  the  marine  mollusks,  and  nourished  for 
ages  large  masses  of  Typhm  and  Oyptraetas,  with  their  attendant 
species.    At  various  times  the  waters  of  the  Loch  have  been  partially 
drained  off,  and  considerable  portions  of  land  have  been  reclaimed 
and  ctiltivated.  In  August,  1829,  memorable  as  the  era  of  the  'Moray 
floods,'  the  waters  in  the  Loch  rose  so  high  as  to  cany  off  the  floodgate 
at  the  mouth  of  the  small  canal  by  which  the  supemuous  water  was 
allowed  to  escape.    This  has  never  been  replaced ;  and  consequently 
the  lower  part  of  the  Loch  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide.    The  Loch  of 
Spynie  is  a  favourite  resort  for  hosts  of  wild  fowl,  particularly  of  the 
migratoiy  sorts.    Lochindorb,  with  its  island,  and  remains  of  a  royal 
castle,  is  a  fine  piece  of  water,  lying  on  the  outskirts  of  the  ooun^. 
It  abounds  with  excellent  trout,  as  does  the  Loch  of  Qlenmore,  in 
Aberoetliy,  which  however  excels  Lochindorb  in  scenery,  as  it  lies  in 
a  well-wooded  valley.     Loch  Nabo,  between  Fochabers  and  Elgin, 


Loohs  Trevie,  Dallas,  and  Noir,  near  the  sources  of  the  Lossie,  are 
also  habitats  of  the  trout. 

The  leading  lines  of  road  are  those  from  Elgin  to  Forres ;  from 
Elgin  to  Lossiemouth;  from  Orton,  on  the  Spey,  to  Elgin;  from 
Elgin  to  Burghead;  from  Burghead  to  Forres;  from  Forres  to 
Grautown.  Within  the  last  thirty  years  good  cross  roads  have  been 
constructed  in  every  direction  over  the  oounty.  Exoept  in  the  winter 
steam-boats  sail  regularly  from  one  or  more  of  the  Elginshire  sea- 
ports, particulariy  Burghead,  to  London,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Banfl; 
Invemeas,  Cromarty,  Invergorden,  and  Golspie.  There  is  neither 
canal  nor  railway  in  the  county. 

Climate,  Soil,  AffricnUure,~-^Ji^e  climate  of  Elginshire  is  salubrious. 
The  open,  sandy,  and  gravelly  nature  of  the  soil  acts  as  a  great 
natural  drain,  and,  unlike  the  strong  clays  of  the  adjoining  counties, 
prevents  the  stagnation  and  consequent  evaporation  of  water,  which 
loads  the  atmosphere  with  moisture  and  reduces  the  temperature. 
The  northern  part  of  the  county  is  but  little  elevated  above  the  sea 
level,  and  ia  not  so  much  exposed  to  cold  and  moist  winds  from  the 
German  Ocean  as  Banff  and  Aberdeen,  and,  being  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  except  the  north,  by  mountains  which  attract  the  douds^  it  has 
the  reputation  of  having  forty  days  of  fair  weather  mors  than  the 
other  parts  of  Scotland.  The  greatest  differences  as  to  the  quantity 
and  duration  of  snow  are  observed  between  the  higher,  or  southern, 
and  the  lower,  or  northern  divisions  of  the  county.  While  every 
operation  in  agriculture  can  be  carried  on  without  interruption  along 
the  coast  and  for  milea  into  the  interior,  yet  among  the  hills,  south  of 
the  line  where  wheat  can  be  profitably  cultivated,  the  ground  some- 
times remains  for  months  together,  either  covered  with  snow  or  bound 
by  frosty  so  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  ploughshare.  In  Elginshire, 
as  indeed  on  the  whole  east  coast  of  Scotland,  spring  is  the  most  severe 
and  trying  season.  Alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  with  prevailing 
east  winds,  firequent  snow  showers,  and  late  frosts  are  tiie  usual 
characteristics  of  this  season.  Occasionally  north-westerly  winds 
occur,  which  blow  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  contiaue  for  three  or 
four  days  at  a  time. 

In  the  lower  or  northern  division  of  Elginshire  wheat  is  the  staple 
produce  of  the  arable  land,  in  the  upper  districts  the  staple  is  oats. 
Its  capability  to  grow  and  ripen  wheat  early  gave  a  stimulus  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  northern  district^  which  was  anciently  reputed  to 
be  the  '  granary  of  Scotland.'  Drill  husbandry  was  early  adopted  on 
the  larger  fiirms,  and  now  universally  prevails.  Under  the  direction 
and  example  of  the  Morayshire  Farmers  Club,  instituted  in  1799,  the 
best  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  the  most  improved  agri- 
cultural implements,  have  been  introduced.  Drainage  has  been  largely 
and  systematically  carried  out  on  most  farms.  Turnips  thrive  weU  in 
all  puts  of  the  county;  Swedish  tumips  have  been  more  extensively 
cultivated  of  late  years,  and  mangel  wurzel  has  been  introduced.  On 
every  farm,  however  small,  a  regular  rotation  is  stipulated  for  by  the 
proprietor,  and  includes  a  green  crop  or  cleansing  once  every  four, 
five,  or  six  years.  The  great  majority  of  farms  are  comparatively 
small — ^from  50  to  100  acres — but  some  contain  from  400  to  600 
acres.  The  almost  universal  term  of  lease  is  19  yeara  The  cattle 
chiefly  used  in  Elginshire  are  the  short-homed,  and  crosses  of  that 
breed  with  the  old  stocks  of  the  district.  Sheep  husbandly  is  extend- 
ing over  the  lower  part  of  the  county.  In  the  higher  part  of  the 
county  the  fiirms  usually  have  extensive  pastures  attached,  which  are 
better  adapted  for  grazing  cattle  than  the  lower  districts.  In  the 
lower  parts  the  flocks  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  Cheviot  and 
Leicester  breeds,  with  their  crosses ;  while  the  black-faced  variety  are 
found  in  the  remoter  glens  and  hills.  Large  flocks  of  these  however 
are  brought  down  to  winter  in  the  more  genial  valleys  near  to,  and 
opening  upon,  the  low  country.  The  horses  used  for  agricultural 
purposes,  by  careful  crossing,  have  been  greatly  improved.  The 
miprovement  in  the  breed  of  swine  has  also  been  very  marked.  The 
dense  population  of  the  villages  along  the  shore  depend  upon  the 
produce  of  the  fisheries  for  their  subsistence.  The  herring  fishery  in 
July  and  August  is  their  harvest,  and  affords  abundant  employment 
for  about  six  weeks.  Of  late  years  the  white  fish  (chiefly  cod  and 
haddock),  have  been  cured  and  exported  to  the  London  and  other 
maikets. 

Towns,  Villages,  dtc— There  are  two  royal  buighs  in  this  county, 
EiiOiir  and  Fobres.  Besides  the  places  already  referred  to  as  situated 
on  the  coast,  the  following  villages  may  be  noticed : — BishopmiU,  a 
small  village  separated  from  Elgin  by  the  Lossie,  contains  several 
grain-mills.  Some  good  villa  residences  are  situated  on  the  north 
bank,  which  overhangs  the  river,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  Elgin 
and  the  range  of  the  Manoch  which  lies  southward.  Poehabers,  a 
buigh  of  barony  in  the  parish  of  Bellie,  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
situated  villages  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  In  the  oentre  of  the  village 
is  a  fine  open  square  in  which  are  the  parish  church  and  an  Episcopal 
chapeL  Mlln's  Institution  for  the  free  education  of  the  youthof  the 
parish,  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  village,  and  ib  an  elegant  stmc- 
ture.  The  chief  ornaments  of  the  neighbourhood,  although  locally 
situated  in  Banflshire,  are  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  Gordon  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  Kingston  is  on  the  Spey,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  fish  rivers  in  Scotland.  Of  late  years  the  rent  of  the  fishing 
in  the  Sney,  which  was  at  one  time  80002.  a  year,  has  been  some  2000^ 
or  8000^  lower.    The  fish  have  been  decreasing  in  number  as  well  as  in 
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Kingston  is  the  chief  ahip-bailding  station  on  the  Moray  FHth. 
LoBtiemou^  or  Stotfieldhead  Harbour,  in  the  pariih  of  Drainy,  is  the 
chief  lea-port  for  Elgin,  the  county  town,  which  lies  64  milM  inland. 
A  new-  harbour  was  oomi^eted  in  1889.  It  has  two  inner  baduu. 
The  depth  at  its  entnmce  at  low  water  spring  tides  is  under  i  feet ; 
the  rise  of  tide  at  fringe  is  11  feet;  at  neaps,  8  feet^  and  sometimes 
10  feet  There  are  many  residences  of  proprieton  and  mansions  dis- 
persed throughout  Elginshire,  as  Dalrey,  Brodie,  Moy,  and  Kinoorth 
on  the  Findhom ;  Sanquhar  House,  Invereme,  Qrangehall,  Lea  Park, 
and  Drumduan,  in  the  vicinity  of  Forres ;  Eldiies,  and  Orton  House 
on  the  Spey;  and  Innes  House,  Duffus  House,  Qordonston,  Gkunt 
Lodge,  Milton  Brodie,  Bromoriston,  Westerton,  PitgaTenny,  Findrassie^ 
Palmerpros^  Invemgie^  and  Newton  in  the  ndghbouriiocld  of  ESgin. 

Diviiionif  Ae, — The  whole  oonnty  is  induded  in,  and  forms  part  of, 
the  Synod  of  Moray.  Aooording  to  the  '  Census  of  Religious  Worship 
and  Education,'  tsken  in  1851,  it  appears  that»  so  far  as  was  ascer- 
tained, there  were  then  in  the  oounty  64  places  of  wonhip,  of  wluch 
25  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  20  to  the  Free  Church,  8  to 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  4  to  the  Independents,  8  to  Episco- 
palians, 2  to  Baptiate,  and  2  to  Roman  Catholics.  In  62  of  these  64 
places  of  worship  the  number  of  sittings  is  stated  at  28,298.  The 
number  of  day  schools  in  the  oounty  was  96,  of  which  65  were  public 
schools,  with  4649  scholars,  and  81  were  private  schools,  with  1077 
scholars.  Of  Sabbath  schools  there  were  61,  with  4218  scholars.  Of 
these  schools  22  were  connected  with  the  Established  Church,  18  with 
the  Free  Church,  and  8  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Hittoryt  AfUiquUiet, — The  names  of  many  places  in  the  county  are 
cf  Celtic  origin.  The  situation  and  dimate  of  Elginshire  caused  it  to 
le  early  ristted  and  occupied  by  the  Scandinavian  tribes,  who,  tmder 
their  sea  kings,  roamed  over  the  north-west  of  Europe.  The  early 
history  of  Moray  is  closely  connected  with  their  inroads  and  settle- 
ments, which  have  no  doubt  largely  contributed  to  mark  the  distinc- 
tion which  Elginshire,  along  with  the  eastern  counties,  shows  in  the 
language,  features,  names,  imd  habits  of  its  population,  as  oontrasted 
wiu  those  of  the  central  and  southern  parte  of  Scotland.  About 
1160  Malcolm  IV.  entered  the  province  of  Moray,  and  subdued  the 
rebellious  spirit  of  ite  inhabituits,  transferring  many  of  them,  it  is 
said,  to  other  parts  of  his  dominions.  Subsequent  to  this  there  is 
little  in  the  provincial  history  distinct  firom  that  of  Scotland. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  Elginshire  the  ruins  of  Elgin  cathedral 
hold  the  first  places  [ELonr.j  The  Priory  of  Pluscarden,  situated 
seven  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Elgin,  was  founded  in  1280  for 
Cistercian  monks.  In  1460  the  priory  was  assigned  to  another 
order  of  the  regular  clergy.  The  ruins,  which  are  very  picturesque^ 
stand  in  a  well-wooded  glen.  The  Abbey  of  Kinloss,  two  miles  K.R 
from  Forres,  once  a  noble  structure,  now  ezhibite  but  a  few  scattered 
ruins.  This  establishment  was  largely  endowed,  and  was  presided 
over  by  a  mitred  abbot.  The  oldest  ecclesiastical  building  in  the 
county  of  which  there  are  any  remains  is  the  church  of  Bimie. 
Standing  on  a  small  isolated  knoll  this  structure  appears  to  have 
been  nuaed  prior  to  1224,  when  the  first  Elg^n  cathedral  was  built 
It  is  of  early  Norman  style.  Some  of  the  earliest  of  the  bishops  of 
Moray  are  buried  in  it.  It  is  still  used  as  the  parish  church.  The 
Bishop's  Palace  at  Spynie,  his  town  house,  close  by  the  cathedral,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  Qrayfriars,  are  of  interest  to  the  antiquary.  The 
other  objeote  of  antiquity  in  Elginshire  are  Randolph's  Hall,  in 
Damaway  Castle,  a  room  89  feet  long  by  85  feet  broad,  with  ite  lofty 
roof  of  oak,  which  was  built  by  Randolph,  Regent  of  Scotland,  in 
the  time  of  David  Bruce :  in  it  Queen  Mary  held  her  court  in  1564 ; 
the  castles  of  Old  Duffus,  Dallas,  Rothes,  and  Dunplftil ;  and  the 
towers  of  Burgie,  Blervie,  Aslisk,  and  Coxton. 

Indmtty, — The  inhabitante  of  Elginshire  are  chiefly  dependent  on 
agriculture.  The  land  is  cultivated  either  by  the  tenant  and  his 
family,  or  by  servants,  male  and  female,  engaged  every  six  month& 
The  only  factory,  properly  so  called,  is  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Elgin, 
where  about  50  of  the  population  of  the  town  are  employed  in  the 
fabrication  of  tweeds,  tartans,  plaids,  &c.  One  of  the  coief  manufac- 
tures of  the  county  is  that  of  whiiky,  there  being  seven  distilleries  in 
constant  work.  Two  breweries  at  Elgin  and  one  at  Forres  carry  on  an 
extensive  trada  Elgin  ale  and  table-beer  have  been  long  in  repute. 
At  Elgin  there  are  a  foundry,  a  tannery,  and  two  rope  works.  A  brick 
and  tile  work  is  carried  on  near  the  Loch  of  Spynie.  In  1851  there 
were  two  savings  banks  in  the  oounty,  at  Elgin  and  Forres.  The  amomit 
owing  to  depositors  on  20th  November  1851  was  28,540^.  0«.  8<i. 

ELHAM,  Kent,  a  small  town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in 
the  pariah  of  Elham,  is  situated  on  a  feeder  of  the  Stour,  in  51*  10^ 
N.  lat.,  1**  6'  B.  long.,  distent  10  miles  S.  by  B.  from  Canterbury,  and 
65  miles  S.E.  by  B.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of 
Elham  in  1851  was  1 207.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arohdeaeonry 
and  diocese  of  Canterbury.  Elham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  20 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  86,928  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  18,680.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  and  commodious 
edifice;  the  body  of  the  church  is  of  the  transition  from  the  Norman 
to  the  early  English  styles;  the  clerestory,  the  roof,  and  the  east 
window  of  the  chancel  are  perpendicular;  the  tower  is  decorated. 
There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodiste  and  Bryanites;  National 
and  British  schools ;  and  a  Free  school,  founded  in  1727. 

(Hasted,  JCeiU  ;  Oommmnieaiiom  from  Xlham.) 
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ELIMBERia    [AvcH.] 

ELIS  or  ELBA,  a  district  of  the  Peloponnesus,  included  between 
Achaaa,  Arcadia,  Messenia,  and  the  Ionian  Sea.  Ite  coast-line 
extended  from  the  river  Larassus  in  the  promontory  Araxus  on  the 
north  to  the  nfouth  of  the  river  Neda  on  the  soutii :  on  the  east  it 
was  bounded  by  the  Arcadian  Mountains,  on  the  west  by  the  sea. 
Bill  was  originally  divided  into  three  parts,  the  northern  called 
hollow  Elis  (itoiAiy^HAif),  the  middle  called  Pisatis,  and  the  southern 
Triphylia.  The  earliest  mhabitente  of  this  territory  were  the  Epeans 
and  Pylians,  who  oooupied  the  whole  western  coast  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus from  Araxus  to  Taygetum,  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
these  two  tribes  being  on  a  line  with  Cape  Ichthys.  (Leake's  '  Morea,' 
ii  p.  182.)  The  chief  towns  of  the  Epeans  were,  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  Elis  and  Buprasium.  ('  lUad,'  B.  615,  V  680.)  The  Eleans 
were  the  first  people  m  the  Peloponnesus  who  experienced  the  effecte 
of  the  Dorian  invasion,  as  their  territory  was  the  luiding-plaoe  of 
the  invaders,  and  was  assigned  by  them  to  their  ally  the  ^tolian 
Oxylus,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  firom  JBtolus,  the  son  of 
Endymion,  a  mythical  king  of  the  Epeans.  Oxylus  and  his  new 
sibjecte  conquerad  Pisa  and  Olympia,  where  i^  Olympian  games 
were  esteblished  about  B.O.  1104,  though  they  were  not  regularly 
celebrated  till  Corcebus  gained  the  priae  in  &a  776.  Those  games 
exercised  a  most  important  influence  on  the  subsequent  destinies  of 
EliflL  The  reverence  with  which  the  Qreeks  in  general  regarded  this 
festival  was  extended  to  the  country  in  whic^  it  took  place,  and  the 
distriote  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cities  of  Olympia  and  Elis  wore 
always  free  f^ram  the  ravages  of  war  so  long  as  the  games  maintained 
their  rsspeotebility.  In  the  earlier  periods  the  Pisatans  sometimes 
presided  over  the  celebration  of  the  games ;  but  the  wars  between 
Messenia  and  Sparte  enabled  the  Eleans  to  form  a  verr  intimate 
connection  with  the  Spartans,  which  ended  in  a  tacit  understandiag 
that  the  intervening  sea-ooast  should  be  dirided  between  the  two 
powers ;  the  resistance  of  the  Pisatens  only  brought  upon  them  ^e 
destruction  of  their  city,  B.O.  572,  which  from  this  time  disappears 
from  history,  and  the  annexation  of  all  Pisatis  and  Triphylia  to  Blis. 
The  harmony  betvreen  Elis  and  Sparte  oontinued  uninterrupted 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war  till  the  peace  of  Nicias  b.o.  421,  when 
the  Spartans  assisted  the  LepreatsB  in  their  revolt  against  the  Eleans, 
and  the  latter  endeavoured  to  avenge  this  interference  by  excluding 
the  Spartens  from  the  Olympic  games.  After  some  years  of  mis- 
understandings they  were  compelled  to  return  to  the  Spartan  allianoe 
by  the  invasion  of  Agis,  which  deprived  them  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  political  importance.  In  B.o.  865  they  were  engaged  in  a  vrar 
with  the  Arcadians,  which  deprived  them  of  almost  all  their  southern 
territories.  The  Eleans  were  flrm  supporters  of  the  JStolians  during 
the  social  war,  and  never  joined  the  Achsan  leagua  Under  the 
Romans  Blis  oontinued  to  possess  a  measure  of  prosperity,  until 
the  suppression  of  the  Olympic  games  by  Theodosius  in  a.d.  894. 
In  896  tiie  country  was  laid  waste  by  Alaria  In  the  middle  ages 
the  country  was  oooupied  by  Gottfried  of  Villehardouin  and  other 
military  edventurers,  who  built  several  fortresses,  around  which 
small  towns  grew  up.  Elis  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Venetians,  under  whom  it  continued  to  flourish  for  a  considerable 
period.  It  has  now  loet  nearly  all  ite  ancient  prosperity,  and  is  a 
poor  and  thinly  peopled  district ;  the  only  place  of  any  importance 
m  it  being  the  small  town  of  Pyfffoi,  wnidi  has  an  appearance  of 
consideralHe  industry  and  activity,  it  being  the  mart  from  which 
the  produce  of  the  country  is  exported  imd  European  goods  are 
received. 

The  coast  of  Elis  is  an  almost  unbroken  sandy  level ;  the  only 
.protection  for  vessels  being  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  promontories  of 
Araxus,  Chelonatas,  and  IchthysL  From  the  nature  of  the  coast  the 
numerous  small  streams  are  prevented  by  narrow  sand-banks  from 
entering  the  sea  and  form  shallow  stagnant  lagoons,  which  produce 
constant  malaria  and  render  the  coast  almost  uninhabitebla  During 
the  summer  months  openings  are  made  in  the  sand-banks,  and  the 
lagoons  become  speedily  filled  with  fish,  which  are  readily  taken : 
this  kind  of  fishing  is  believed  to  have  hwm  also  practised  here  in 
ancient  times.  The  fish  are  salted  and  cured  on  the  spot,  and  largely 
exported.  The  principal  sea-port  of  Elis  was  Cyllene,  which  Colonel 
Leiake  supposes  to  be  the  modem  ClarengcL  ('  Travels  in  the  Morea,' 
iL  p.  174.)  The  surface  of  the  country  is  considerably  diversified, 
but  has  a  general  elevation  from  the  coast  westward ;  the  country 
consisting  in  fact  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Arcadian  Mountains. 
Towards  the  coast  the  soil  is  sandy,  in  the  valleys  and  meadows  it  is 
argillaceous^  or  a  rich  mould;  and  stone  is  found  only  in  the 
mounteins.  (Leake,  iL  p.  179.)  The  territory  was  more  fortile  than 
any  other  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  very  populous,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  only  one  in  Greece  which  produced  flax ;  for  which  indeed 
the  plain  of  Qastuni  is  still  oelebnted.  A  great  quantity  of  fine 
timber,  especially  oak,  still  grows  in  Elis;  wheat  and  ootton  are 
cultivated.  Horses,  cattle,  and  oxen  were  reared  in  large  numbere 
in  ancient  Elis.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Alpheius  (Rofea),  which 
flows  along  a  broad  and  fertile  valley  trough  the  centre  of  Elis,  and 
the  Peneius  (Gastuni).  Ite  chief  mountain,  Pholoe,  was  celebrated  in 
ancient  poetry  and  mythology.  This  name  appears  to  have  been 
given  to  all  the  highlands  of  Elis  north  of  the  river  Alpheius. 

The  plains  of  Elis  were  interspersed  with  numerous  unwnlled 
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tomu  and  vilUgM ;  tli«  odIj  fortifled  litj  wia  the  o^ital  Elu. 
Thii  oitr  wu  origlDill;  otlled  Bpbn"<  ud,  ■eoocdiug  to  Colonel 
Lcoka,  diuigtA  ita  nams  in  the  time  of  Oxjliu.  It  ttooA  at  the 
foot  of  ths  hill  now  oUed  Kaloakopi  (the  Tenetiao  '  BelTidere'), 
on  which  WM  the  acropolis  of  the  ci^.  In  the  ancient  oity  wma  a 
(amotw  gjmnaaiom,  the  largait  in  OreMe,  in  which  the  ntUeta  who 
«ontendsd  in  the  Olympic  Kamee  ware  obliged  to  nndergo  a  month's 
prepantoiy  training.  Thne  were  beddes  aeTeral  temples  and  stoa,  a 
thNtra>  in  the  agon  (which  also  aerred  a*  a.  hippodrome)  were  nriou* 
stataea;  and  on  the  acropolia  waa  ■  temple  of  Athena  in  which  was  a 


itBUa.    ninr.    Velfbt,  1 11^^  r*lu^ 

alatue  bv  Phidiai  of  the  goddew  in  gold  and  11017.  Wlieo  Pausanias 
ylfflted  EUa  the  dtf  waa  one  of  the  moat  magnifloent  and  populous  in 
QiMOB.  Now litaemoraremainsof!tlluui"Bavenlma«eeaof Roman 
tile  and  mortar,  with  man;  wrought  blocks  of  atone  and  fiKgrnanta  of 
aoulpture  aoatteied  over  a  space  of  two  or  three  milea  in  drcumferenca." 
(Leake,  L  p.  S.)  On  its  site  ore  two  or  three  collection*  of  mean  houaea, 
whieh  together  an  called  Paitopolit. 

i Leaks,  Travelt  tn  Mwta  ;  Curtiiu,  PdqMntMMi.) 
tLIZABETGHAD.    [Chbesos,] 

KLLKNBOHOUQH.     [CnicB«iii.«iD.] 

ELLESMBEE,  Shmpahire,  &  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  puish  of  Ellesmere,  and  Elleamere  divluon  of 
Pimhill  hundred,  is  dtoated  in  52°  M'  N.  lat,  2°  fi2'  W.  long.,  distant 
19  milea  If.K.W.  fnjni  Shrewibuiy,  and  ISB  miles  N.W.  from  London 
b;  road.  The  population  of  the  town  in  ISSl  waa  208T.  The  liring 
la  a  Ticaiage  in  the  archdeaconr?  of  Salop  and  diooeM  of  Liohflald. 
KUeamem  Poor-Law  Union  contains  17  parishn  and  township*,  with 
an  aTM  of  rO,9Tl  acres,  and  a  population  in  IBSl  of  16,223. 

Elleamere  owaa  its  name  to  the  beautiful  mere  or  lake  oloae  to 
whichH  stands.  Tha  manor  was  granted  by  King  John  to  LlewellTn, 
prince  of  North  Wales,  who  married  Joan,  Uia  king's  daughter ;  but  it 
saema  onlf  to  haT*  been  held  at  the  will  of  the  king.  Id  tha  reifn  of 
Elinbeth  it  was  alienated  toTfaomaa  EgertOD,  who  was  afterwards  Lord 
ChanorUor,aiidwaBCTeatedfiaroncf  Eflleamere.  There  are oo  remaina 
of  theoastle;  tha  eminaooe  on  which  It  stood  is  now  used  as  a  bawling 
graan.  The  town  is  neat  and  dean,  and  lighted  with  gsa.  The  churoh 
is  large,  part];  of  the  14th  oentury,  but  varions  portions  are  of  later 
datcL  'The  nava,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1846,  is  in  the  earl;  decorated 
atjle,  The  Independents  and  Wealejan  and  Primitire  Hethodista 
have  plaoee  of  worahip.  Thete  are  National  achools  ;  a  aohool  at  the 
Independent  chapel;  a  church  school;  a  diapensar;,  a  provident 
aooiely,  a  meohanica  institute,  and  a  saTings  bank.  Tlie  market  is 
held  on  Tuesdaj ;  flax  and  stocking*  ara  ths  prindpal  artiolea  sold. 
yfl*i"g  and  tanning  are  cairied  ou.     Six  faira  an  held  in  the  year. 

The  EUeamera and  Chaste) '  ■      •   -    '  ' ' --   ■  —^    

(rf  the  town. 

(Cammwuaitvmfron  RUtwun.) 


IT  Canal  i*  of  gi«at  importajice  to  thn  trkde 


ELLICIIPO'OIl,aprincipalcitvin  the  picTinoeof  Barar,  is  situated 
in  21*  14'  N.  UL,  and  77*  IS*  R.  long.,  about  100  mUes  W.  from  Nag- 
pore.    It  lie*  in  the  Doab,  iMtwean  Uie  Sarpan  and  the  Beeohun  rifera. 


Sr  a  petty  chief,  who  is  nominally  dependant  upon  the  Nisam  of 
yderabad,  but  is  under  the  protection  of  the  Knglish.  The  palace  of 
the  chief  is  a  handsome  and  Mmunodiona  building,  and  the  baaaan 
and  house*  in  the  vicinity  ate  built  of  brioL  The  rest  of  the  city 
oonsiata  of  mud  houaea. 

ELLOBE.     ICiBCiBa,  NosTHBlta.] 

ELMINA.    rOomCoA*!.] 

ELO'RA,  or  ELLO'RA,  a  town  aituated  near  the  city  of  Dowle- 
tabad,  in  20°  1'  N.  lat.,  and  T5°  13'  K  long.  It  forms  a  part  of  tha 
Nizam's  dominions,  these  beiag  under  British  protection.  This  place 
was  ones  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  to  the  eicaTatiooa  near 
tha  town  that  Elora  owes  ita  celebrity.  These  excarations,  which 
occur  in  a  mountain  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  (own,  were 
formerly  Hindoo  temples  of  great  sanctity,  although  they  are  now 
never  visited  except  from  ourioeity.  They  are  cut  out  of  the  eotid  rock, 
and  tha  labour  which  tbey  cost  must  have  been  prodigiously  great 
Tha  Ureoat  cave,  which  U  called  the  Kailasa,  U  247  feet  long  and  150 
fsat  wide.  It  contains  sculptures  of  almost  every  deity  of  the  Hindoo 
mythology,  and  most  of  them  of  colonal  siie.  This  chamber  contains 
the  Oreat  Temple,  which  is  a  monotith,  or  solid  piece  of  rock  hollowed 
out;  it  is  103  feet  long,  and  ile  greatest  breadth  ia  61  feet;  ite  interior 
height  is  IS  feet;  but  ita  exterior  rises  in  a  pyianiidal  form  to  the 
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height  of  more  than  100  feet.  There  are  several  other  large  temple-oaves 
in  different  parta  of  the  mountain.  There  are  also  numerous  amaller 
excavationa  withont  aculptnraa.  The  date  of  the  excavation  of  theae 
cavea  ia  unknown ;  they  were  pi«bably  ooDsteuotod  at  various  time* 
and  by  different  prinoesL 

(Seely,  Wondat  iff  BUora  1  Atiatie  JZwaareJIat,  voL  tL  ;  IVansactioM 
of  LU.Sociif  Bombay,  ■n'im.) 

ELPHIN,  Boacommon,  a  post  and  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  in  the  parish  of  Elphin,  is  situated  in  S3*  50'  N.  lat,  8*  10' 
W.  limg.,  distant  aboat  14  miles  N.  from  Roscommon,  and  TT  milea 
W.N.W.  from  DubUn.  The  popolation  of  the  town  in  1851  was  122» 
The  town  conusts  chiefly  of  one  Iimib  iir^folar  street  of  rather  mean 
hooses.  The  cathedral  and  the  bi^op's  pslaoe,  which  are  seen  from 
a  considerable  diitanoe,  give  a  picturesque  appearance  to  the  town. 
The  cathedral  is  a  plain  building,  SO  feet  long,  and  28  feet  in  breadth  ; 
it  has  a  square  tower ;  the  interior  of  ths  stmoture  is  rather  neat 
The  bishop  s  residence  is  an  old  building  aituated  00  the  summit  of 
the  ridge  on  which  the  town  stand*.  There  is  a  dispensary  hen  for 
the  Canick-on-Shannan  Pooi^I«w  Union.  Four  fairs  are  held  in  the 
eourse  of  the  year. 

The  ehapt^  oonusta  of  a  dsan,  precentor,  archdeacon,  and  mght 
prebsudaiiea.  The  see  of  Elphin  was  founded  about  the  aod  of  the 
5th  oentury  bj  Bt  Patrick,  who  set  over  it  Asio  as  ita  fiiat  bishop. 
Asic,  like  many  olhera  of  the  primitive  Irish  bishops,  was  a  distin- 
giiished  worker  in  metals,  ^phin  is  now  united  to  the  diooese  of 
KlLHORx  and  Ardagh. 

EI^INORE,  or  ELSINEUR,  in  Danish  HOtingir,  a  sea-port 
t«wu  in  t^e  Danish  island  of  Saeland,  is  situat«l  at  the  narrowest 
part  and  on  the  weat  shore  of  the  Bound,  opposite  the  Swedish  town 
of  Helsingborg,  from  which  it  ii  three  miles  distant,  in  66°  S'  11* 
N.  lat,  12-  tV  4B'  E.  long.,  and  has  about  SOOO  inhabitants.  It  » 
here  tha  Daniafa  govemmeot  collects  the  Sound  dues  frem  all  merchant 
vssaels  exoept  those  belonging  to  Sweden  snd  Denmaik.  [Baltic] 
On  a  tongue  of  land  esat  of  it  is  ths  eaatle  and  fortreaa  of  Kronboig, 
the  guns  of  which  oommand  the  Sound  in  all  direetiona.  The  casUs 
is  buQt  of  white  stone  in  tha  golhio  Btyl«  From  the  top  of  the  great 
tower  or  from  the  lighthouaa  which  rises  at  the  north-western  angle 
of  tha  ooort-yard,  fine  views  of  the  strait  and  neighbouring  countries 
ukay  be  obtained.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  north-west  of  the  town 
is  a  handsome  palace  called  Harienlyst,  with  an  hospital  for  seamen, 
built  upon  a  commanding  eminence  cloae  to  it  Tha  pleasore-gronndi 
of  the  palace  ara  open  to  the  public,  and  oomnumd  noble  views. 
Elalnon  itself  is  an  open  town,  and  has  been  much  imnroved  of  late 
yean.  It  consists  of  a  mun  street  of  considerable  length,  with  several 
lateral  streets.  The  harbour  is  acceBsible  Co  ships  of  small  draught, 
The  town  oootains  two  churches,  a  town-ball  and  high  school,  an 
infirmary  and  hospital,  a  theatre,  and  a  quanntine  astablishmeut 
Independently  of  a  good  foreign  ttada,  the  townsmen  ara  employed 
in  making  straw  hats,  arms,  refined  sugar,  Inuidy,  ke.,  in  printing 
oottons,  toA  in  the  fiaheriea.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  wooden 
pier.  Elsinore  la  about  22  milea  N.  from  Copenhagen,  with  which 
it  ia  eonneoted  by  eleotro-telegraphio  wirea.  It  was  the  birt^plsce 
of  Saxo  Qrammaticus,  a  celebrated  writer  of  tha  ISth  century,  and 
is  the  soena  of  Shakspera's  tragedy  of  '  Hamlet'  Foreign  consuls 
reside  at  Elsinore.  Camline  UaUlda,  wife  of  ChrisUan  TIL  of 
Denmai^  ms  imprisoned  on  a  chaige  of  adultery  in  the  castle  of 
Kronborg  until  ths  interference  of  her  brother,  George  IIL  of  Btigland, 
procured  her  removal  to  Zell.  Under  the  outle  ara  oassmatea  capable 
of  holding  1000  men.  The  vaults  beneath  ara  the  fabled  nndenoe  of 
Holgar  Danske,  the  great  mythic  hero  of  the  Danaa.  Steamen  ply 
to  Copenhsgan  daily,  and  Swedish,  English,  and  Ruasian  staameis  to 
porta  in  the  Baltic^  call  at  Elnnore.  In  hard  wintere  the  Smind  is 
uoian  across. 

ELSTEB.     [ 

ELSTOW.    1 

BLTHAH. 

ELVAS.     [Ai«TWO.] 

ELY,  Cambridgeshire,  sn  spiscopid  city,  madst-town,  aod  the  Mat 
of  a  pDor.Law  Union,  is  situated  in  S2*  24'  N.  lat,  0*  16'  B.  long., 
diitant  16  miles  N.N.E.  from  Cambridge,  67  milea  N.  by  E.  from 
London  by  road,  and  72^  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties  railway. 
The  population  of  ths  city  of  Ely  in  1861  waa  61TS.  For  sanitaiy 
purposes  the  dty  is  ^vemed  by  a  Looal  Board  of  Health.  Thaliving* 
are  perpetual  curacies  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diooeee  of  Ely.  Ely 
Poor-Law  Union  oontains  13  parishes  and  1  ehapdr;,  with  an  area  of 
82,270  acres,  and  a  population  In  1861  of  22,816. 

Ely  is  the  capital  of  that  division  of  Cambridgeshire  whldi  is  called 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  the  northern  pert  of  the  oounty.  Etheldreds, 
daughter  of  Anus,  king  of  East  Anglia,  and  wifto  of  Oswy,  king  of 
Northumberland,  retired  here  abont  tha  year  670,  and  soon  after 
founded  a  monastery,  of  which  she  became  the  abbesa  In  870  the 
abbey  was  pillaged  aiid  deatmyed  by  the  Danes,  and  its  revenues  were 
aimexed  to  the  crown.  Id  970  Edgar  granted  the  isle  to  Ethelwold, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  rebuilt  the  monaateiy,  and  provided  it 
with  monka.  After  repeated  nttaoka  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the 
inhabitanCa.  who  nude  a  gallant  defbnoa^  wera  obliged  to  •nnender; 
many  of  them  wera  put  to  tha  sword,  and  moit  of  the  Taloablo 
'  -  ■  '   ■       '     fUian  
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firmneBB  of  TheodwiOi  who  had  been  made  abbo^  the  property  was 
restored. 

In  1107  Ely  waa  erected  into  a  biBhoprio  by  Henzy  L  Henry  YIII., 
after  the  aurrender  of  the  monastery,  granted  a  charter  to  convert 
the  conventual  church  into  a  cathedral,  by  the  title  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  the  Undivided  Trinity.  The  cathedral  of  'Elj  displays 
a  singular  mixture  of  sWles  of  architecture,  but  taken  as  a  whole 
it  ia  a  noble  structure.  The  most  ancient  part  is  the  transept,  which 
was  erected  in  the  reigns  of  William  Bufus  and  Henry  L  The  nave 
and  great  western  tower  were  built  in  1174 ;  the  other  parts  were 
erected  at  different  periods  between  that  time  and  the  year  15S4. 
The  interior  is  exceedingly  beautiful;  the  nave  is  supported  by 
lofty  columns,  which  are  almost  without  ornament.  The  octagon* 
tower  combines  solidity  with  gracefulness ;  and  the  choir  is  a  perfect 
specimen  of  early  English  architecture.  The  stalls  are  beautifully 
carved.  The  Lady  chapel  is  a  most  elaborate  example  of  early 
English.  The  length  of  the  cathedral,  including  the  Galilee  porch,  is 
617  feet ;  and  the  western  tower  is  270  feet  high.  There  are  many 
interesting  monuments.  Ely  cathedral  has  beisn  for  several  years 
ludergoing  the  most  extensive  repairs  and  restorations  under  the 
supervision  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  The  interior  has  been  boBtutlfully 
restored,  and  the  works  have  been  effected  in  a  thoroughly  substantial 
and  judicious  manner. 

The  city  is  situated  on  a  considerable  eminence  near  the  river  Ouse. 
It  consists  principally  of  one  long  street ;  the  market-place,  which  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  contains  a  commodious  com  exchange. 
The  city  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  town-hall  is  a  commodious  buildings 
containing  in  the  central  portion  court-rooms,  in  the  south  wing  a 
chapel,  and  in  the  north  wing  an  infirmary ;  a  house  of  correction  is 
at  the  back. 

St.  Mary's  church  is  a  handsome  building,  partly  Norman  with 
portions  of  early  English.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  is 
attached  to  the  cathedral  on  the  south  side,  was  formerly  the  Lady 
ChapeL  It  waa  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  buildings  of  that  age.  It  is  200  feet  in  length,  46 
feet  in  breadth,  and  60  feet  in  height ;  it  has  neither  pillars  nor  side- 
aiBles,  but  is  supported  by  strong  buttresses,  surmounted  with  pin- 
naclea  There  are  chapels  in  Ely  for  Baptists,  Independents^  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion.  The 
Grammar  school,  founded  by  Henry  YIII.  in  1541,  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  dean  and  chapter,  who  appoint  the  master.  The  school  is 
free  to  24  boys,  called  kmg^s  scholars,  who  in  addition  to  instruction 
receive  Si.  6«.  8<2.  each  per  annum.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1858 
was  41.  There  are  also  National  schools,  a  Charity  school,  founded  in 
1730,  a  mechanics  institute^  and  a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  is 
held  in  the  town. 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  supplies  great 
quantities  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  butter  to  the  London  market. 
There  is  a  considerable  manufactory  for  earthenware  and  tobacco- 
pipes,  and  there  are  several  mills  in  the  isle  for  the  preparation  of 
oil  from  flax,  hemp,  and  coleseed ;  lime-burning  is  carried  on,  and 
there  are  several  breweries.  By  the  river  Ouse  and  by  canal  there  is 
water  communication  with  Cambridge,  London,  Lynn,  and  Wisbeach. 
The  market  is  on  Thursday  for  com  and  cattle.  The  fairs  are  on 
Ascension  Day  and  the  eight  following  days,  and  October  29th  for 
horMS,  cattle,  hops,  and  Cottenham  cheese. 

The  secular  jurisdiction  formerlypossessed  by  the  bishops  of  Ely 
is  taken  away  by  the  6th  and  7th  WilL  IV.  c  87,  and  vested  in  the 
king,  who  is  empowered  to  appoint  a  Custos  Botulorum  for  the  isle^ 
The  assizes  are  now  held  by  her  Migesty's  judges  who  join  the 
Norfolk  circuit 

The  diocese  of  Ely  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  The  diocese 
extends  over  Cambridgeshire,  Bedfordshire,  Huntingdonshire,  and  a 
part  of  Suffolk,  and  comprises  529  benefices.  It  is  divided  into  four 
archdeaconries,  Ely,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Sudbury.  The  chapter 
consists  of  the  dean,  the  archdeacons,  seven  canons,  five  minor  canons, 
and  a  chancellor.  The  income  of  the  bishop  is  fixed  at  55002.  The 
bishop  has  considerable  patronage  at  Cambridge ;  he  is  visitor  of  four 
colleges,  appoints  absolutely  to  the  mastership  and  one  fellowship  of 
Jesus  College,  chooses  one  out  of  two  nominated  by  the  society  to  be 
master  of  St.  Petnr's  College,  and  has  besides  a  considerable  number 
of  livings  in  his  gifL 

(Bentham,  Hiatory  of  Ely.) 

EMBRUN.    [Alpbb,  Hautbb.] 

EMDEN,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Aurich,  in  Hanover,  is 
utuated  in  58*"  22'  8"  N.  lat,  7**  12'  88"  E.  long.,  a  UtUe  below  the 
outfall  of  the  Ems  into  DoUart  fiav,  and  has  about  12,000  inhabitants, 
nearly  500  of  whom  are  Je?rs.  The  town  stands  on  the  east  shore  of 
the  bay,  and  is  connected  with  the  Ems  by  a  canal  about  two  miles 
long,  called  the  Delf  Canal,  which  was  constructed  in  1769.  It  is 
surrounded  with  walls  and  towers,  and  consists  of  Faldem,  the  old 
town,  and  two  suburbs,  which  contain  about  2250  houses.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  canals^  over  which  are  30  bridgesL  Its^pacious  town-hall, 
with  an  old  armoury  and  library,  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
East  Friesland.  There  are  six  churches,  of  which  three  belong  to 
Ihitch  Calvinists,  one  to  French  Calvinists,  one  to  Lutherans,  and 
one  to  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  also  a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium, 
schools  of  navigation  and  design,  elementary  schools,  a  richly  endowed 


orphan  asylum,  a  castle  and  custom-house,  barracks,  and  societies  of 
the  fine  arts  and  national  antiquities. 

The  population  of  Emden  in  1652  amounted  to  20,000,  and  owned 
upwards  of  600  vessels.  A  century  afterwards  the  town  had  so  much 
declined  that  the  population  did  not  exceed  8000.  It  came  into 
the  hands  of  Hollmd  in  1808,  was  made  the  chief  town  of  the 
department  of  Ostem  in  1810,  and  in  1815  was,  with  the  whole  of 
East  Friesland,  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The 
Dort,  consisting  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  harbour,  is  shallow.  Emden 
has  been  a  free  port  since  1751 ;  but  the  Delf  Canal,  which  unites 
the  harbour  with  the  town,  and  is  drained  and  cleansed  by  means  of  five 
inland  oanals,  has  frequently  no  water  in  it^  and  can  be  entered  at 
high  water  only ;  and  even  then  it  is  not  navigable  by  vessels  which 
dniiw  more  than  IS  or  14  feet  water.  All  ships  of  greater  draught 
are  obliged  to  discharge  their  cargoes  in  the  fine  roadstead  called  Delf, 
into  which  the  canal  opens.  There  is  a  treckshuyt,  or  towing  canal, 
about  14  miles  in  length,  between  Emden  and  Aurich. 

Emden  is  the  chief  commercial  place  in  Hanover;  and  ship-building 
IB  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  As  early  as  the  year  1682  it 
had  an  African  trading  company,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
an  East  India  company.  The  herring  fisherv  off  Scotland,  which  is  a 
source  of  great  profit  to  the  place,  is  earned  on  by  four  companies, 
who  send  out  between  50  and  60  ships.  Emden  has  brandy  distilleries 
and  sawing  and  oil-crushing  mills,  oesides  manufactories  of  fustian, 
cottons,  stockings,  sail-cloth,  cordage,  needles,  leather,  soap,  tobacco, 
fta  It  has  considerable  trade  in  linen,  thread,  com,  butter  and 
cheese,  tallow,  wool,  hides,  &c.  Opposite  the  harbour  are  the  small 
remains  of  the  island  of  iVesia,  or  Neaieriand.  It  is  separated  from 
Delf  by  a  swampy  arm  of  the  Ems,  and  previously  to  the  inundations, 
which  overwhelmed  it  between  the  years  1277  and  1287,  formed  a 
beautiful  spot  of  about  80  square  mUes,  with  a  town  called  Torum, 
two  market-to?ni8,  numerous  villages,  and  several  monasteries  and 
convents.  All  that  is  left  of  it  at  the  present  day  is  a  church  and 
five  or  six  houses,  built  on  high  mounds  of  earth,  but  protected  by 
dams  firom  the  sea.  A  railway  is  in  course  of  construction  from  Emden 
southward  through  Llngen  and  Osnabruok  to  the  Cologne-Minden 
line,  which  leads  to  Hanover. 

EMESA    [Stria.] 

EMLY,  Tipperary,  a  small  market-town  which  gives  name  to  a 
bishopric,  is  situated  in  52*  25'  N.  lat,  8*  17'  W.  long.,  about  7  miles 
W.S.W.  from  Tipperary,  and  112  miles  aW.  from  Dublin  by  the 
Dublin  and  Cork  nulway.  It  is  said  that  Emly  was  anciently  a  city 
of  some  importance,  but  it  is  now  an  insignificant  place.  The  popu* 
lation  in  1851  was  425.  The  parish  church  is  a  good  building.  The 
ruins  of  the  cathedral  present  little  of  interest  The  see  of  Emly 
was  founded  by  St  Ailbe,  who  died  in  the  year  527.  It  was  united 
to  the  archiepisoopal  see  of  Cashel  in  1568.  The  sees  of  Cashel  and 
Emly  are  now  united  with  those  of  Waterford  and  Lismore.  The 
chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  archdeacon,  and  five 
prebendaries. 

EMMERICH.    [DOsBBLDoar.] 

EMBOLI.    [FiBEVSi.] 

EMS,  the  ancient  iCminM,  a  river  in  the  north-west  of  Qermany, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  Teutoburg  Forest^  to  the  north-west  of 
Paderbom,  in  Westphalia.  From  this  point  the  river  pursues  a 
sluggish  westward  course  between  low  baiiks  to  Rietberg,  then  turns 
to  the  north  until  it  approaches  Harsewinkel,  where  it  bends  again  to 
the  west  past  Wahrendorf  and  Telgte^  and  thence  flows  north-westward 
to  Schutdorf,  in  Hanover,  below  the  town  of  Rheine,  where  it  quits 
the  Prussian  territoiy.  At  Fuestrup,  about  5  miles  below  Tdgte,  it 
is  from  4  to  5  feet  deep ;  and  about  5  miles  lower  down  it  becomes 
navigable  for  small  flat-bottomed  vessels.  It  enters  the  Hanoverian 
dominions  above  Schiitdorf,  and  traverses  them  for  about  70  miles. 
The  general  direction  of  this  part  of  its  course,  in  which  it  makes 
numerous  bends,  is  due  north,  until  it  quits  the  province  of  Osnabriick, 
in  passing  through  which  it  approaches  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
town  of  Lingen,  and  has  that  of  Meppen  on  its  right  bank.  The 
Ems  in  this  part,  though  full  of  water  in  the  rainy  season,  is  so 
shallow  in  dry  weather  that  a  canal,  called  the  Ems  Canal,  has  been 
opened  from  Haukensfahe,  about  8  miles  above  Lingen,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  river,  has  a  depth  of  5  feet^  and  rejoins  the  Ems  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Hase  at  Meppen.  From  this  town  to  Papen- 
burg  its  bed  has  been  deepened,  bo  that  in  the  shallowest  spots  it  has 
a  depth  of  three  feet  Just  above  Papenburg  the  river  winds  east- 
ward, and  then  inclining  somewhat  to  the  north-east  runs  on  to  Leer, 
whence  it  pursues  a  northerly  course  till  it  has  passed  Yomhasen, 
and  firom  this  spot  turns  to  the  north-west,  and  ultimately  enters 
Dollart  Bay  in  about  58**  18'  N.  lat  The  Oster  (East)  and  Wester 
(West)  Ems,  which  are  formed  by  the  sand-banks  Ransel  and  Borkum- 
rif,  are  the  channels  by  which  the  Ems  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
North  Sea.  Between  the  Ranael  and  DoUart  the  Ems  is  wide,  and 
separates  East  Friesland  from  the  Dutch  province  of  Qroningen. 
The  Ems  below  Leer  widens  to  a  breadth  of  800  feet,  and  between 
the  Dutch  and  Hanoverian  territoriea  its  width  varies  from  5  to  9 
milesL  The  whole  length  of  this  river  is  estimated  at  about  210  miles, 
and  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  80  or  100  tons  burden  as  high  as 
Papenburg,  where  it  ceases  to  be  affected  by  the  tidesL  Ita  principal 
tributaries  on  the  right  bank  are  the  Hase,  which  passing  Osnabriick 
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fallB  into  it  at  Meppen,  after  a  coona  of  about  1 25  miles ;  the  Aa,  which 
rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Teutobui^er  Wald,  and  falls  into  the 
Ems  a'  few  miles  above  Lingen ;  and  the  Leda,  which  enters  Hanover 
from  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg  and  joins  the  Ems  near  Leer,  after  a 
course  of  about  fi6  miles.  On  the  left  bank  the  Ems  receives  only  the 
little  river  Ahe,  which  passes  MUnster.  The  basin  of  the  Ems  has  an 
area  of  only  about  5000  square  miles,  the  smallest  area  of  any  of  the 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  North  Sea. 

Dollart  Bay,  which  was  formed  bv  the  terrible  inundation  of  1277 
[EuDEv],  is  about  10  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  6 
miles  across  at  its  greatest  width.  At  its  north-western  extremity  the 
Ems  leaves  it  by  a  channel  about  two  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  part. 
It  has  been  slowly  filling  up  for  centuries  past,  and  about  two  square 
miles  of  land  are  recovered  from  it  every  forty  years  by  pushing  out 
embankments  to  protect  the  newly-formed  alluvial  soil 

EN  ART  A,  a  country  in  Africa,  west  of  Abyssinia,  which  was  visited 
by  the  Portuguese  Antonio  Fernandez  in  the  17th  century.  Modem 
tnivellers  have  collected  information  respecting  it;  according  to  which, 
this  countiy  is  situated  15  days'  journey  f^m  Basso,  on  the  Nile,  or 
twenty  days'  firom  Qondar,  between  6*^  and  8*  N.  lat,  33"  and  87* 
E.  long.  It  is  described  as  more  elevated  than  all  the  countries  which 
surroxmd  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  country  is  a  group  of  very  high 
mountains  called  Kheresa;  on  its  northern  declivity  originate  the 
Kibbe  and  the  Maleg  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  Abal.  The  rivers 
which  originate  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Kheresa  Motmtains 
fall  into  the  Ooshop.  A  great  portion  of  the  countiy  is  covered  with 
forests,  in  which  several  kinds  of  trees  are  found  which  bear  edible 
fruits,  and  one  of  them  is  used  for  dyeing  black.  The  coffee-tree  is 
indigenous,  and  met  with  in  such  abundance  that  the  wood  is  used  as 
fuel ;  it  attains  a  height  of  12  to  14  feet.  Elephants,  giraffes,  and 
buffaloes  are  stated  to  abound,  as  well  as  some  other  kinds  of  wild 
beasts.  Civet  cats  are  so  numerous  that  civet  musk  forms  an  important 
article  of  exportation.  Qold  is  also  exported ;  but  it  is  not  known  if  it 
is  collected  in  the  country,  or  brought  to  it  from  some  distant  part  of 
Africa.  The  capital  of  Enarya  is  Sakka,  which  appears  to  be  a  consider- 
able place  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Kibbe,  and  is  visited  by 
caravans  which  come  firom  Basso  and  from  Gondar  in  Abyssinia.  These 
Abyssinian  merchants  bring  to  Sakka  rock-salt,  which  under  the  name 
of  'amol^'  constitutes  the  currency  of  the  country,  beads  of  different 
kinds,  several  kinds  of  cotton-goods,  copper,  daggers,  knives,  guns,  and 
kitchen  utensils.  They  export  from  Euarya  coffee,  musk,  slaves,  gold, 
and  the  skins  of  lions,  panthers,  black  leopards,  and  antelopes ;  also 
ivory  and  horses.  The  inhabitants  of  Enarya  belong  to  the  widely- 
spread  nation  of  the  Oallas.  A  small  portion  of  the  population  and 
the  royal  family  are  Mohammedans ;  out  the  lai^er  number  of  the 
inhabitants  are  still  heathens.  It  is  said  that  among  them  a  small 
number  of  Abyssinian  Christians  is  found.  (Isenberg  and  Krapf, 
TravtU  in  Abyssinia  ;  London  Oeographical  Journal,  vol.  x.) 

ENDEAVOUR  STRAIT.    [Torbbs  Strait.] 

ENFIELD.    [MiDDLESBX.1 

ENQADIN,  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Inn,  in  the  canton  of  the 
Orisons,  in  Eastern  Switzerland,  runs  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
from  the  sources  of  the  Inn  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Maloya  to  the  defile 
of  Finstermiinz,  where  the  Inn  enters  the  Tyrol,  a  length  of  about 
50  miles.  It  is  the  largest  valley  in  Switzerland  next  to  the  Valais, 
and  one  of  the  finest;  it  lies  between  the  Lepontian  and  the  Rhsetian 
Alps,  both  of  which  branch  off  from  Mount  Malaya.  The  northern 
or  Lepontian  ridge,  which  contains  the  summits  known  by  the  names 
of  Julier  (6800  feet),  Albula  (7200  feet),  Scaletta  (8000  feet),  &a, 
divides  the  waters  of  the  Inn  from  those  of  the  Albula,  the  Lanquart, 
and  the  Iller,  which  flow  into  the  Rhine.  The  southern  range,  in 
which  there  are  several  glaciers,  consists  of  the  Monte  dell'  Oro  (8000 
feet),  the  Bemina  (6200  feet),  the  Casanna,  the  Fraele,  &a,  and  divides 
the  valley  of  the  Inn  from  the  Valtellina,  and  from  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Adige  in  the  TyroL  More  than  twenty  transverse  valleys  open 
into  the  longitudinal  valley  of  Engadin.  The  width  of  the  plain 
which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  Engadin  is  from  one  to  two 
miles  in  its  widest  parts,  but  it  is  much  narrower  in  many  places. 

The  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  pine  forests  or 
pastures.  The  Upper  Engadin  being  more  elevated  than  the  lower 
part  of  the  vaUey  has  a  keener  air  and  sharper  winters ;  snow  hardly 
disappears  in  June ;  winter  commences  in  September,  and  in  the  short 
summer  frosts  at  night  are  frequenl  Here  potatoes  sometimes 
succeed ;  but  the  barley  harvest  is  uncertain.  The  Lower  Engadin 
enjoys  a  milder  climate:  barley,  rye,  peas,  potatoes,  and  hemp 
succeed;  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  flax  is  cultivated  with 
success.  The  cherry  and  other  fruit-trees  are  also  met  witii.  But 
the  chief  wealth  of  Engadin,  and  especially  of  the  upper  part  of  it, 
consists  in  its  cattle ;  its  cheese  equals  that  of  Qruy^,  and  is  largely 
exported.  Many  of  the  men  emigrate  to  Italy  and  other  foreign 
countries,  where  they  follow  the  trade  of  pastrv-cooks  and  confec- 
tioners. Some  of  them  make  money,  with  which  they  return  home 
and  build  fine  houses,  which  are  conspicuous  objects  m  most  of  the 
villages.  Bands  of  Tyroleae  spread  themselves  over  tiie  valley  to 
make  the  hay  harvests.  Masons,  carpenters,  and  smiths  are  mostly 
foreigners.  Leather  is  imported,  while  a  quantity  of  raw  hides  are 
exported.  Moat  of  the  pastures  on  the  high  Aliw  are  let  to  herdismen  firom 
Bergamo,  who  migrate  thither  with  thev  eatde  in  the  B>2mmer  months.   | 


The  villages  of  Engadin  are  chiefly  along  the  road  whieh  follows 
the  course  of  the  Inn  for  the  whole  length  of  the  valley,  and  &ea 
leads  into  Tyrol  by  St.  Martinsbriick,  and  joins  the  high  road  coming 
from  Italy  by  the  StilfjBer  Joch  to  Innspnxek.  New  roads  have  been 
recently  completed  from  the  Val  Camonica  to  Tirano  in  the  Adda,  and 
over  the  Bemina  to  Sondrio  in  the  Valtellina.  Several  paths  lead  firom 
Engadin  into  the  other  valleys  of  the  Orisons. 

Upper  Engadin  is  divided  into  11  communes ;  Lower  Engadin  into 
10.  The  whole  population  is  estimated  at  about  8000,  of  whieh 
Lower  Engadin  contains  5000.  Upper  Engadin  returns  three  mem- 
bers and  Lower  Engadin  four  to  the  Oreat  Council,  or  legislature  of 
the  canton.  Every  commune  elects  its  municipal  magistrates,  and 
each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  valley  has  its  landamman  and  its 
court  of  justice,  the  members  of  which  are  renewed  every  two  years. 

The  people  of  Engadin  are  Reformed  Calvinists,  with  the  exception 
of  the  commune  of  Tarasp,  which  is  Catholic,  and  which  belong^  to 
Austria  till  1801.  They  speak  the  Ladin  or  Romantsch,  a  dialect  whld 
has  much  resemblance  to  Italian.    There  are  books  printed  in  Ladin. 

Schuols,  or  SchiUt,  in  Lower  Engadin,  is  the  largest  village  in  the 
whole  valley;  it  contains  1150  inhabitants,  and  has  a  handaome 
parish  church.  Zemetz,  pronounced  and  sometimes  written  Oenutg, 
also  in  Lower  Engadin,  has  about  500  inhabitants.  Samaden,  which 
is  the  principal  village  of  the  Upper  Engadin,  has  about  500  inhaF 
bitants,  some  fine  houses,  and  three  churches.    [Orisons.] 

ENOHIEN.    [Haiwault.] 

ENOLAND.  The  genei'SLl  description  of  this  part  of  the  fdand 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Orbat  Britaik  ;  and  that  of  Roman 
Britain  under  the  head  of  Britaitnia.  We  here  give  a  short  account 
of  its  state  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 

England,  originally  Engla-land,  Engle-land,  and  Engle-lond,  means 
the  land  of  the  Angles,  Aengles,  or  Engles.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of 
the  people  who  occupied  the  south  of  Britain  before  the  Norman 
Conquest  by  the  names  of  the  Saxons  or  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  but  each 
of  these  appeUations  is  apt  to  lead  to  some  misapprehension.  By  the 
Anglo-Saxon  people  and  language  seem  commonly  to  be  understood 
the  nation  and  language  of  the  English  Saxons,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Saxons  of  Oermany.  In  this  sense  however  we  believe  the  word 
is  altogether  a  modem  formatioa  Our  ancestors  befbre  the  Norman 
Conquest  did  not  call  themselves  Anglo-Saxons,  as  meaning  the  EngUdi 
Saxons  or  the  Saxons  of  England.  Asser  indeed  designates  Alfred  as 
Angul-Saxonum  Rex ;  but  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  bv 
this  awkward  compound  term  appears  to  have  been,  not  the  English 
Saxons,  but  the  Angles  or  English  and  the  Saxons.  When  the  Saxon 
part  of  tiie  population  alone  was  spoken  of,  they  were  never  called 
the  Anglo-Saxons  or  English  Saxons,  but  simply  the  Saxons,  or,  as 
the  case  might  be,  the  West  or  East  or  South  Siaxons.  It  is  true  tiiat 
foreigners  and  others  did  not  always  use  the  term  with  proper  dis- 
crimination. The  Welsh  and  the  Scots  of  North  Britain  appear  to 
have  employed  the  designation  in  its  more  general  sensa  The 
Sassenagh  is  still  the  name  given  to  the  English  by  the  Scottish 
Highlanders,  by  the  Irish,  and  by  the  Welsh;  and  anciently  the 
southern  part  of  the  present  Scotland,  which  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
a  population  of  English  descent,  was  known  in  the  more  northern 
puts  by  the  name  of  Saxonia  or  Saxony.  The  prevalence  again  of 
the  term  Saxon  in  modem  times,  as  applied  to  the  entire  population 
of  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  to  the  language  then 
spoken  in  the  country,  is  to  be  attributed  principally  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  term  English  to  the  inhabitants  and  the  language  of 
the  country  since  the  Conquest,  and  also  perhaps  in  part  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  state  which  eventually  obtained  tiie  general 
sovereignty  in  the  times  previous  to  the  Conquest  having  been  a 
Saxon  state.  But  the  name  by  which  the  entire  population  was  com- 
monly described  in  those  times  by  natives  of  the  country  was  certaioly 
not  the  Saxons,  but  the  Angles  or  the  English ;  and  that  from  the 
earliest  date  to  which  our  evidence  on  the  subject  extends.  We  find 
the  Kentish  king  Ethelbert  subscribing  himself  to  a  charter  "  Ego 
Ethelbertus,  Rex  Anglorum,"  in  virtue  apparently  of  his  dignity  as 
Bretwalda,  or  supreme  monarch,  which  he  held  from  about  the  year 
589  tin  his  death  in  616.  The  kings  of  Wessex,  after  they  acquired 
the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  country,  although  their  own  state  was 
Saxon,  called  themselves,  not  kings  of  the  ^xons,  but  kings  of  the 
Angles  and  of  England.  From  circumstances  like  these  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude  that  the  country  was  called  England,  and  the  people 
and  their  language  English,  from  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
ChristianitT. 

To  the  circumstances  of  that  introduction  we  would  trace  this  use 
of  the  names.  The  captives  from  Britain  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
market-place  of  Rome,  who  flrst  drew  upon  their  oountiy  the  attentioii 
of  Oregory,  afterwards  pope,  were  Angles,  as  the  well-known  pmi, 
"  They  would  be  not  Angles,  but  angels,  if  they  were  but  Christiaas,** 
which  the  name  of  their  nation  and  their  fair  appearance  suggested 
to  Oregonr,  may  remind  us.  It  was  the  Angles  therefore  that  Gregory 
formed  the  desire  of  converting ;  and  it  was  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  considered  as  Angles  that  Augustine  and  his  companions  were 
some  years  afterwards  sent  as  missionaries.  These  circumstances  were 
enough  to  fix  the  name  as  the  proper  Christian  appellation  of  the 
nation.  The  constant  use  of  this  appellation  by  the  ven«rable'Bede 
in  his  great  work, '  Historia  Ecelesiastioa  Gentis  Angloram,"  may  be 
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ntmcfoMj  ■oppoo^d  to  liATe  had  mueh  effect  In  eetaUisliiiig  its 
Mceptation  in  the  aeme  in  whioh  it  is  there  employed.  In  this 
way  the  terms  England  and  English  oame  into  aniTentai  use  as  the 
proper  names  of  Uie  country,  the  people,  and  the  language,  just  as 
they  sxe  at  this  day. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Bede,  which,  repeated  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  is  the  only  distinct  account  we  possess  of  the  invaders  from 
the  Contiiientwho  eifected  the  conquest  of  Sonth  Britain  in  tiie  5th 
and  0th  centuries,  they  consisted  principally  of  three  nations  or  tribes, 
the  Jutes,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Angles.  (' Hist  Eccles.,' L 15.)  In  another 
place  howerer  (v.  10)  be  mentions  Frisians  as  being  mixed  with  these; 
and  there  are  other  ancient  testimonies  to  the  same  effect^  especially 
a  remarkable  passage  in  Procopius  ('  BelL  Qoth.,'  ir.  30),  where,  in  his 
account  of  the  island  under  the  name  of  Brittia,  he  describes  it  as 
inhabited  by  three  nations,  the  Angles,  the  Frisones,  and  those  of  the 
same  name  with  the  island,  the  Britons,  each  of  which  nations  had  a 
king.  Sir  Francis  PalgraTc  ('Rise  and  Prog,  of  the  English  Com.,* 
pp.  41,  42)  considers  the  name  Frisians  in  this  passage  to  include 
both  the  Jutes  and  the  Angles,  as  weU  as  the  Frisians  proper,  all  these 
apparently  being  alike  Belgic  tribes.  **  By  the  Frisians,"  he  adds, 
"  Hengist  is  deemed  to  be  a  Frisian  king ;  and  the  legend  of  Rowena, 
or,  as  they  term  her,  Ronix,  is  incorporated  in  their  history.  A  better 
proof  of  affinity  is  to  be  found  in  the  resemblance  of  the  Frisic  and 
Anglo-Saxon  languages,  which  in  many  instances  amounts  to  an 
absolute  identity.  But  the  most  condusire  argument  of  the  unity 
of  the  nations  is  deduced  from  the  judgments  dictated  by  Wulemar, 
and  incorporated  in  their  respective  laws  of  the  Frisians  and  Angles, 
showing  thereby  that  they  obeyed  the  dictates  of  a  common  legislator." 
It  is  to  be  recollected  that  anciently  the  fVisians  appear  to  have  been 
spread  in  detached  settlements  siong  the  whole  line  of  the  coast 
from  the  Sehelde  to  the  North  Sea.  Down  to  the  8th  century,  what 
was  called  the  Greater  Friesland  (or  Frisia  Major),  then  forming  part 
of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  extended  all  the  way  from  the  Scheide 
to  the  Weser.  But  the  Frisians  who  passed  over  into  Britain  with 
the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes,  were  most  probably  the  Strandfrisii, 
or  inhabitants  of  the  small  district  called  the  Lesser  Friesland  (Frisia 
Minor),  lying  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Northstrand,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Schleswig. 

According  to  the  statements  of  the  earliest  chroniclers,  the  first  of 
the  Germamc  invaders  that  arrived  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
were  a  body  of  Jutes,  under  two  leaders  named  Hengist  and  HonuL 
They  arrived  a.d.  449  at  Ebbefleet,  now  an  inland  spot,  but  then  on 
the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wansum, 
now  a  mere  rivulet,  which  divides  Thanet  from  the  rest  of  Kent 
The  Jutes  who  came  to  Britain  with  Hengist  and  Horsa  appear  to 
have  come  immediately  from  what  was  formerly  called  South  Jutland, 
and  is  now  the  duchy  of  Schleswig.  They  were  probably  therefore, 
in  part  at  least,  firom  the  district  allied  the  Loiser  Friesland,  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  South  Jutland. 
The  Jutes,  according  to  Bede,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  people  of 
Kent,  and  also  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  of  the 
part  of  the  coast  of  Hampshire  opposite  to  it :  that  is  to  say,  the 
Jutes  settled  in  those  parts,  mixing  most  probably  with  the  former 
inhabitants. 

The  Jutes  under  Hengist  and  Horsa  were  followed  In  a.d.  477  by 
a  body  of  Saxons  under  Ella,  who  made  their  descent  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex.  The  next  leader  that  arrived  was  Cerdic,  wi^  another  colony 
of  Saxons,  in  A.D.  495.  At  this  period  the  name,  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive acceptation,  appears  to  have  been  used  as  that,  not 
of  one  nation,  but  of  a  great  confederacy  of  nations,  the  territories 
occupied  by  which  extended  from  the  Baltic  far  into  the  interior  of 
Oermanv.  We  are  inclined  however  to  derive  the  Saxon  invaders  of 
Britain  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Baltic,  most  probably  from 
the  country  now  forming  the  duchy  of  Hohrtein,  with  perhaps  part 
of  the  north  of  Hanover  or  the  west  of  Mecklenburg,  Thus  situated, 
they  would  be  the  next  neighbours  of  the  Jutes  and  the  Angles.  In 
the  account  of  Germany  w^ch  Alf^d  has  inserted  in  his  translation 
of  the  '  Qeographv  of  Orosius,'  the '  Eald  Seaxan'  are  described  as 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  Thyringas  (or  Thuringians) ;  to  the  south- 
east of  the  Frisians  (this  must  mean  the  Strandfrisians) ;  to  the  east 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Aelfe  (the  Elba)  and  Frydand ;  and  to  the  south- 
east of  Angle  and  Sillende  (Zealand),  and  part  of  Dena  (Denmark). 
Bede  expressly  brings  the  English  Sasons  from  "  the  land  now  called 
the  country  of  the  old  Saxons."  They  appear  to  have  eventually 
occupied  Sussex,  Essex,  Middlesex,  the  south  part  of  Hertford,  Surrey, 
Hampshire  (with  the  exception  of  the  coast  opposite  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight),  Berks,  Wflts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  part  of  Cornwall. 
^  It  was  not  till  the  year  527  that  the  first  Angles  arrived.  From  that 
time  they  made  a  succession  of  descents  under  various  petty  chiefs, 
whose  names  have  not  been  preserved,  upon  the  coasts  of  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk.  In  547  however  a  much  more  numerous  body  of  them  than 
had  yet  appeared  landed  under  the  conduct  of  Ida  on  the  coast  between 
the  Tweed  and  the  Forth,  and  eventually  established  themselves  in 
the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Humber.  Tacitus,  who  in  his 
'  Germany'  has  mentioned  neither  the  Saxons  nor  the  Jutes,  merely 
notices  the  Angli  along  with  several  other  tribes  ss  lying  beyond  the 
Longobardi,  and  surrounded  by  the  natural  protection  of  their  rivers 
and  woods.    As  far  however  as  anything  can  be  wade  of  his  vague 


account,  he  appears  to  place  them  somewhere  in  the  peninsula  of 
Jutland.  This  is  the  situation  which  is  assigned  to  them  by  Bede 
and  other  ancient  EnffUsh  writers.  "  From  Sie  Angles,"  says  Bede, 
**  that  is  to  say,  from  we  country  called  Anglia,  and  which  from  that 
time  till  now  is  said  to  have  remained  waste^  between  the  provinces 
of  the  Jutes  and  the  old  Saxons,  descended  the  East  Anglos,  the 
Mercians,  the  race  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
nations  of  EngUmd."  Alfred,  in  his  '  Orosius,'  also  places  the  Angles 
in  the  Danish  countries  on  the  Baltic.  And  Ethelwerd,  a  writer  of 
the  Ilth  century,  describes  Old  Anglia  as  situated  between  the  Saxons 
and  the  Jutes,  and  as  having  the  city  of  Schleswig  for  its  capital. 
The  Angles  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  what  is  now  called 
England^  with  the  exception  of  the  parts  already  mentioned  as  occupied 
by  the  Jutes  and  Saxons ;  in  other  words,  of  all  England  to  the  north 
of  the  Bristol  Avon  and  the  Thames,  except  the  present  counties  of 
Essex,  Middlesex,  and  part  of  Hertford.  They  also  extended  their 
settlements  over  a  great  part  Of  the  south  of  Scotland. 

This  is  the  generally-received  account ;  but  it  is  only  right  to  state 
that  there  are  grave  cUfficultiea  in  the  way  of  its  strict  acceptation,  at 
least  as  to  the  dates.  Mr.  Kemble  ('Saxons  in  England,'  chap,  i.)  has 
shown  the  probability  *'  that  a  large  admixture  of  German  tribes  Was 
found  in  England  long  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  5th  century ;" 
and  that  "  bodies,  more  or  less  numerous,  of  coast-Germans,  perhnps 
actually  of  Saxons  and  Angles,  had  colonised  the  eastern  shores  of 
England  long  before  the  time  generally  assumed  for  their  advent" 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say — and  his  opinion  must  be  sllowed  great 
weight — *'  I  confess  that  the  more  I  examine  this  question,  the  more 
completely  I  am  convinced  that  the  received  accounts  of  our  migra- 
tions, our  subsequent  fortunes,  and  ultimate  settlement,  are  devoid  of 
historical  truth  m  every  detaiL" 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  will  be  convenient  to  have  in  a  summary  form 
the  received  view  of  the  kingdoms  founded  by  the  several  invading 
bands;  the  dates  are  those  assigned  in  the  valuable  summaries  of 
Anglo-Saxon  history,  given  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave  in  his  Appendix  of 
'  Proofs  and  Illustrations'  to  his  '  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English 
Commonwealth,'  pp.  coxxix-cccxL 

1.  Kent,  consisting  of  the  present  county  of  that  name,  founded  by 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  whose  followers  were  Jutes,  a.d.  457.  From  ^sc 
or  Eric,  the  son  and  successor  of  Hengist,  the  kings  of  Kent  acquired 
the  name  of  iBsdngas.  Kent  subsisted  as  an  independent  state  till 
its  conquest  by  Cenwulf,  king  of  Merda,  in  796.  In  823  it  was  finally 
annexed  to  Wessex  by  Egbert;  but  for  st  least  a  century  after  that 
date  it  is  still  mentioned  as  a  separate  though  subordinate  kmgdom. 

2.  Sussex,  consisting  of  the  present  county  of  that  name,  founded 
by  EUa,  whose  followers  were  Saxons,  iuD.  491.  In  a.d.  686  it  was 
conquered.by  Ceadwalla,  king  of  Wessex,  and  appears  to  have  remained 
ever  after  in  snbjection  either  to  that  state  or  to  Mercia.  In  828  it 
finally  submitted  to  Egbert;  and  <'fh>m  this  period,"  says  Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave, "  Sussex  and  Surrey  appear  to  have  been  considered  as  integral 
portions  of  the  empire  of  Wessex,  but  as  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Kent  and  passing  with  it." 

S.  Wessex,  including  (in  its  greatest  extent)  Surrey,  Hants  with  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  Berks,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  part  of 
Cornwall,  founded  by  Cer<fic  and  his  son  Cymric,  whose  foUowen  were 
Saxons,  iuD.  519.  The  Jutes  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  conquered  by 
Cerdic  and  Cynric,  iuD.  580 ;  but  in  661  the  island  was  wrested  from 
Wessex  by  Wulfere,  king  of  Mercia ;  some  time  after  which  it  appears 
to  have  asserted  its  independence,  wiiich  it  maintained  under  kings  of 
its  own  till  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century,  when  it  submitted  to 
Edward  the  Elder.  In  the  reign  of  Egbert  (▲.d.  800-836)  the  kingdom 
of  Wessex  attained  a  supremacy  over  tiie  other  states,  which  it  never 
lost  afterwards. 

4.  Essex,  including  the  present  counties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex, 
and  the  southern  part  of  Hertfordshire,  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  iBscwin,  or  Ereenwine,  whose  followers  were  Saxons,  A.D.  527. 
"  It  is  doubtful,"  says  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  *'  whether  this  monarchy  ever 
enjoyed  independence."  It  certainly  became  subject  to  Mercia  in  the 
course  of  the  7th  century,  and  in  828  it  finally  submitted  to  Egbert 
of  Wessex. 

5.  Northumbria,  consisting  of  the  sometimes  separate  but  com- 
monly united  states  of  Bemicia  and  Deira;  the  former  (firom  the 
native  name  Bryneich)  including  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  south-eastern  counties  of  Scotland  as  far  as  the  Forth,  founded  by 
Ida,  whose  foUowen  were  Angles,  A.D.  547 ;  the  latter  (from  the  native 
name  Deifyr)  including  the  cotmties  of  Cumberland,  Durham,  West- 
moreland, York,  and  Lancaster,  founded  by  Ella,  whose  followen  were 
also  Angles,  a.d.  560.  These  two  states  appear  to  have  coalesced  before 
the  beginning  of  the  7th  century;  and  after  the  year  655  they  were 
never  separated,  so  long  as  they  retained  their  independence.  The 
limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Korthumbria  to  the  north  varied  greatly 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  fortunes  of  the  almost  constant 
warfare  which  it  carried  on  with  the  Scots,  the  Picts,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Strathclyde.  The  Northumbrians  made  a  formal  submission  to 
Egbert  of  Wessex  in  829.  In  867  the  country  was  conquered  by  the 
Danes ;  and  from  this  time  it  may  be  considered  to  have  remained 
independent  under  the  princes  of  Danish  race  till  924,  when  both  the 
Danes  and  English  inhabitants  a^nowledged  the  supremacy  of  Edward 
the  Elder.  Northumbria  however  continued  to  be  governed  by  princes 
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of  its  own,  who,  although  nominally  Bubject  to  the  English  monarch, 
took  the  title  of  kings  till  952.  After  this  its  rulen  were  only  desig- 
nated earls ;  the  dis&ct  forming  sometimes  one  earldom,  sometimes 
two,  under  Uie  names  of  Bemicia  and  Deira,  or  Northumbria  and 
York.  It  was  not  till  some  time  after  the  Norman  Conquest  that  the 
territories  which  had  formed  this  Saxon  state  came  to  be  considered 
as  strictly  included  within  the  realm  of  England. 

6.  East  Anglia,  including  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  part  of 
Bedfordshire,  founded  by  Uffa,  whose  followers  were  Angles,  andfh>m 
whom  the  kings  of  this  state  took  the  name  of  Uffingas,  A.D.  571. 
The  East  Angles  placed  themselTCs  under  the  soTcreignty  of  Egbert 
of  Wessex  about  uxe  year  823,  but  they  continued  for  some  time  after 
this  under  the  immediate  government  of  their  own  kings.  The  country 
was  conquered  by  the  Danes  in  888;  and  it  was  not  completely 
brought  back  under  subjection  to  the  English  crown  till  after  the 
accession  of  Athelstane  m  925.  From  this  time  it  appears  to  haye 
been  goyemed  by  ealdermen,  or  dukes. 

7.  Mercia,  including  the  countios  of  Chester,  Derby,  Nottingham, 
Lincoln,  Shropshire,  Stafford,  Leicester,  Rutland,  Northampton, 
Huntingdon,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Warwick,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Buck- 
ingham, and  parts  of  Hertford  and  Bedford,  said  to  haye  been  founded 
by  Crida,  whose  followers  were  Angles,  ▲.D.  585.  About  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century  Mercia  was  conquered  by  Oswio,  king  of  Northum- 
bria ;  out  after  a  few  years  it  recovered  its  independence ;  and  before 
the  end  of  the  next  century  it  had  reduced  to  subjection  both  the 
neighbouring  states  of  East  Anglia  and  Kent  It  was  eventually 
subjugated  however  about  the  year  825,  by  Egbert  of  Wessex,  and 
although  for  some  time  considered  as  a  separate  kingdom,  it  continued 
ever  after  dependent  upon  that  state,  vrith  the  exception  of  a  short 
period  in  the  latter  part  of  that  century,  during  whi<£  it  was  overrun 
and  takdn  possession  of  by  the  Danes. 

This  assemblage  of  states  has  been  commonly  called  the  Heptarchy, 
for  which  Mr.  Turner  has  proposed  to  substitute  the  Octarchy,  on  the 
ground  that  Deira  and  Bemicia  ought  to  be  considered  as  two  distinct 
kingdoms.  But  in  truth  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  so  many  as  seven  of  the  states  co-existed  separately  and  indepen- 
dently. Various  small  districts  also  appear  to  have  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods  preserved  an  all  but  nominal  independence  m  the 
midst  of  the  larger  states,  to  some  one  or  other  of  which  they  were 
severally  considered  as  annexed.  Such  were  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  the 
Suthrige,  or  Southern  Kingdom,  now  Surrey ;  ^e  district  of  Hwiocas, 
or  Magesettam,  which  was  conterminous  with  the  ancient  bishopric 
of  Worcester;  and  others,  of  which  the  annals  were  for  the  first 
time  collected  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  But  above  all  it  would  be 
difficult  to  show  that  either  term  is  perfectly  admissible,  if  it  be 
intended  to  imply  (as  in  strict  propriety  both  heptarchy  and  octarchy 
would  seem  to  do)  that  the  several  states  were  all  oonnecteid  together 
into  any  sort  of  union  or  confederacy ;  that  tiiey  formed  in  fact  any 
political  system  entitled  to  be  designated  by  one  word  at  alL  We 
know  that  they  were  constantly  at  war  with  one  another,  and  of  the 
existence  of  any  general  controlling  authority,  except  such  as  one 
king  was  occasionally  enabled  to  maintain  over  the  rest  by  his  sword, 
their  history  affords  no  trace.  To  certain  of  the  kings  however  by 
whom  thia  temporary  supremacy  appears  to  have  been  asserted  in  the 
most  marked  manner,  Bede,  and  after  him,  the  Saxon  Chrooicle,  have 
attributed  the  title  of  Bretwalda,  that  is,  as  it  has  been  interpreted, 
Wielder,  or  Emperor  of  Britain ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  species  of 
superior  honour  and  dignity,  sudx  as  this  title  would  imply,  may  have 
been  claimed  by  the  princes  in  question,  and  accorded  to  them  by 
those  of  their  neighbours  whom  they  had  brought  under  subjection, 
or  who,  although  unsubdued,  preferred  not  to  provoke  their  enmity. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  title  of  Bretwalda  cannot  well  be  regarded  as 
any  thing  more  than  an  ostentatious  and  empty  assumption  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  Saxon  kings,  or  an  epithet  of  distinction  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  flattery  of  the  chroniclers.  It  certainly  carried  with 
it  no  real  or  legal  authority. 

ENGLISH  CHANNEL,  called  by  the  French  La  Manehe,  is  that 
narrow  sea  which  separates  the  southern  shores  of  England  &t>m 
the  northern  shores  of  France.  On  the  west  it  opens  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  a  wide  mouth,  between  tiie  Land's  End  and  the  French 
island  of  Ushant  (Ouissant),  where  it  is  about  100  Fwg^i'^b  miles 
across.  On  the  east  it  is  united  to  the  North  Sea  by  the  Strait  of 
Dover  (Pas  de  Calais  of  the  French.)  West  of  the  Strait  of  Dover 
the  Channel  rapidly  increases  in  width ;  and  between  Brighton  and 
Havre  is  more  than  90  miles  across.  Farther  west  however  it  is 
narrowed  by  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin,  which  projects  from  the 
French  coast  into  tne  Channel,  and  terminates  in  Cape  de  la  Hogue, 
its  most  north-western  point  West  of  the  peninsula  is  the  widest 
part  of  the  Channel,  which  between  St.  Alban's  Head  in  Dorsetshire 
and  the  harbour  of  St.  Malo  is  nearly  140  miles  across.  The 
remainder  of  the  Channel  to  its  junction  with  the  Atlantic  is  between 
100  and  110  miles  wide. 

It  appears  certain  that  a  current  from  the  west  is  generally,  if  not 
constantly,  running  up  the  Channel  This  is  evident  from  the  eastern 
tides  being  stronger  Uian  the  western  or  ebb  tides,  and  their  running 
longer  in  stormy  weather  from  the  west  It  is  also  observed,  thiS 
at  the  same  time  the  surfiuM  of  the  Channel  is  raised  two  feet  or 
more  above  that  of  the  North  Sea,  and  consequently  diachaxges  a  great 


quantity  of  water  into  that  sea.  The  ports  of  the  Channel  are  some 
feet  deeper  in  strong  westerly  winds  than  at  ordinary  times.  The 
French  ports  along  the  Chamidl  are  shallow,  and  none  of  them  are 
deep  enough  to  admit  men-of-war,  while  Inland  has  some  of  its 
finest  harbours  on  the  coast-line  of  the  channel.  The  French  govern- 
ment has  for  a  series  of  years  made  efforts  to  deepen  the  harbour  of 
Cherbourg  on  the  Fl:ench  coast  of  the  Channel  [Chsbboubq.]  The 
Channel  is  well  stocked  with  fish,  which  gives  constant  occupation  to 
a  considerable  number  of  fiahennen  on  the  coasts  of  England  and 
France. 

ENGLISH  HABBOUB.    [AvnouA.] 

ENNIS,  county  of  Clare,  Ireland,  a  market  and  assixe  town,  a 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Dromdiffe,  is  situated  on  the  river  Fergus,  in 
52"  50'  N.  kt,  8*  58'  W.  long;  distant  115  miles  &W.  by  a  from 
Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  7840,  besides  4365  in  the 
Union  workhouse  and  other  pubUo  institutions.  Ennis  is  governed 
by  21  town  commissioners,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  Ennis  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  20  electoral  divisioni^ 
with  an  area  of  112,490  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  40,845. 

The  name  of  the  place  was  originally  Ennis  Cluanruadha,  so  called 
from  Clonroad,  a  favourite  dwelling  place  here  of  the  O'Briens,  lords 
of  Thomond.  In  1240  Donogh  Carbrac  O'Brien  built  a  monastery 
at  Ennis  for  Franciscan  friars,  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  standing 
The  town  contains  somA  good  houses,  but  has  altogether  a  mean 
appearance.  Besides  the  parish  diurch  the  town  contains  chapels  for 
Roman  Catholics,  Independents,  and  Wealeyan  Methodists ;  the  court- 
house^ the  county  jail,  the  infirmary,  two  hospitals,  a  workhouse,  a 
market-house,  and  a  town-hall  A  short  distance  from  the  town  is 
Ennis  College,  one  of  the  four  classical  schools  founded  ]^  Erasmus 
Smith.  There  is  a  moderate  trade  in  grain  and  cattle.  There  are  a 
brewery,  laige  flour-miUs,  and  a  valuable  limestone  quarry.  Ennis 
was  incorporated  by  charter  of  James  L  Fairs  are  held  in  April 
and  September.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  sevwal  good 
mansions. 

(Fraser,  Handhook  of  Ireland  ;  Thom,  Irith  Almanac) 

ENNISCORTHT,  county  of  Wexford,  Ireland,  a  market  and 
corporate  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  chiefly  in  the 
parish  of  St  Mary's  of  Enniscorthy,  and  partly  in  the  parish  of 
Templeshannon,is  situated  in  52''  85'  N.  lat,  6*"  85'  W.  long. ;  distant 
IS  miles  S.S.K  from  Wexford,  and  65  miles  S.S.W.  from  Dublin. 
The  population  in  1851  was  5998,  besides  1785  inmates  of  public 
institutiona  The  town  is  governed  by  21  commissioners.  Ennis- 
corthy Poor-Law  Union  comprises  88  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
of  196,689  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  53,862. 

Enniscorthy  dates  from  the  erection  of  a  castle  here  by  Raymond 
le  Qros,  one  of  the  early  Anglo-Norman  conquerors.  Gerald  de  Pren- 
deigast,  another  Anglo-Norman  noble,  founded  a  monastery  here'  for 
Augustinian  friars  about  1230 ;  and  Donnell  Cavansgh,  an  Irish  poten- 
tate, founded  a  Franciscan  convent  for  friars  of  the  strict  observance 
in  1460.  Some  ruins  of  both  edifices  still  remain.  The  castle  is  in 
good  preservation.  It  consists  of  a  square  keep  flanked  bv  round 
towers^  and  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Slaney.  Enniscorthy  was  taken  by  Cromwell  in  1649.  It  was  stormed 
and  burned  by  the  Irish  rebels  in  1798. 

The  town  is  situated  on  rising  ground  on  both  banks  of  the  river 
Slaney,  which  is  here  navigable  for  sloops.  The  bridge  which  crosses 
the  Slaney  and  connects  the  two  parts  of  the  town  is  a  neat  stone 
structure  of  three  arches.  Besides  the  church,  which  is  a  plain 
buildings  the  town  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Methodist 
chapel,  a  Quakers'  meeting-house,  a  court-house,  market-house,  work- 
house, and  hospital ;  also  a  presentation  convent  Ennisoorthy  pos- 
sesses a  good  retail  trade ;  and  nearly  idl  the  com  of  the  county  of 
Wexford  passes  through  its  market  Coal,  timber,  iron,  limestone, 
fta,  are  brought  up  by  the  Slaney  from  Wexford.  Two  quays,  which 
facilitate  the  trade,  were  constructed  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the 
Earl  of  Portsmouth.  A  factory  for  flannel,  frieze,  and  blankets,  and 
a  large  brewery  and  distillery  afford  employment  A  market  is  held 
three  times  a  week;  and  a  fair  every  month.  Enniscorthy  was 
incorporated  by  charter  of  the  11th  James  L  The  vallev  through 
which  the  Slaney  flows  is  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile  and  tne  scenery 
on  its  banks  both  above  and  below  the  town  of  Enniscorthy  is 
very  beautifuL  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  several  pleasant 
villas  and  mansions. 

(Fraser,  Handbook  of  Irdand;  Thom,  Iriah  AUnanac) 

ENNISKILLEN,  county  of  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  chiefly  in  tha 
parish  of  Enniskillen,  but  partly  in  the  parish  of  Rossoiy ;  a  market- 
town,  the  capital  of  the  county,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  54**  22'  N.  lat,  7''  38' 
W.  long.,  distant  81  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in 
1851  vras  5792,  besides  869  inmates  of  public  institutions.  The  town 
is  governed  by  21  town  commissionerB^  and  returns  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  Enniskillen  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  42 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  208,610  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  53,548. 

Enniskillen  is  well  built  and  beautifully  situated.  The  principal 
part  of  the  town  is  built  on  &n  island  on  Lough  Erne,  and  two  bridges 
connect  the  island^  which  is  covered  to  the  water's  edge  with  the 
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buildings  of  the  t<jwn  and  its  defences,  with  the  suburbs  on  each  side^ 
The  extended  boundary  of  the  borough  includes  the  island  and  the 
two  suburbs  which  are  situated  north-east  and  south-west  of  the  island, 
in  the  parishes  of  Enniskillen  and  Rossoiy  respectively.  The  country 
around  swells  into  highly  cultivated  eminencee;  and  numerous 
mansions  occupy  the  shores  of  the  lake  above  and  below  the  town. 
From  its  position,  commanding  the  only  pass  into  Ulster  within  a 
distance  of  50  Irish  miles,  Enniskillen  is  a  place  of  consideFable  mHitary 
importance. 

The  town  contains  a  handsome  church,  chapels  for  Roman 
Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  infantry  and  artil- 
lery barracks,  a  new  market-house,  a  jail,  court-house,  and  hospitaL 
A  small  fort  is  situated  at  each  end  of  the  town ;  and  the  royal  school, 
founded  by  Charles  I.,  which  occupies  a  conspicuous  place,  is  one  of 
the  most  richly  endowed  in  Ireland.  The  manufacture  of  linen,  a 
small  factory  for  cutlery,  two  distilleries,  a  brewery,  and  a  tannery, 
afford  employment.  Many  of  the  females  are  employed  in  straw- 
plaiting.  Timber,  coal,  and  other  commodities,  are  imported  by 
barges  from  Belleek,  at  the  western  end  of  Lough  Erne.  A  brisk 
retail  trade  is  carried  on.  Fairs  are  held  in  May,  August^  and 
November. 

Enniskillen  was  altogether  the  work  of  the  Protestant  settlers  intro- 
duced into  Ulster  by  the  new  patentees.  [Fermanagh.]  It  was 
erected  into  a  corporation  in  1612 ;  but  had  increased  so  far  as  to 
cover  the  greater  part  of  the  island  in  1641,  when,  through  the 
exertions  of  Sir  Wuliam  Cole,  it  proved  a  most  important  asylum 
for  the  Protestants  on  that  bonier  of  Ulster.  Throughout  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  the  local  levies  of  Enniskillen  and  its  neighbour- 
hood did  excellent  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Orange; 
their  exploits  have  been  recorded  in  Hamilton's  'Actions  of  the 
Bnniskilieners.' 

(Fraser,  Handbook  of  Ireland;  Thom,  Iritk  Almanac) 

ENKISTTMON,  county  Clare,  Irehmd,  in  the  parish  of  Kilma- 
naheen,  a  small  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is 
situated  in  62*'  55'  N.  lat.,  9**  20'  W.  long.,  distant  12  mUes  W.  by  N. 
from  Ennis,  and  104  miles  W.S.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  of 
the  town  in  1851  was  1729,  exclusive  of  1070  inmates  of  the  work- 
house and  12  in  the  bridewell.  Ennistymon  Poor-Law  Union  comprises 
20  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  99,281  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  81,612.  This  Uttle  town  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
river  Ennistymon,  and  surrounded  by  a  low  range  of  picturesque  hills. 
The  river  falling  over  some  ledges  of  rock  forms  a  rapid  of  great 
beauty.  The  town,  which  has  very  little  trade,  contains  a  church,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the  district  bridewell,  and  a  Union  workhouse. 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Qlen  Castle,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  O'Briens;  there  are  also  several  large  and  handsome  manaons. 
Six  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

ENOS.    [Adbianople.] 

ENS,  the  Provinces  of  the,  constitute  the  archduchy  of  Austria, 
which,  with  Styria,  Carinthia,  Camiola,  Qbrz,  Trieste,  part  of  Istria, 
the  Tyrol,  and  Voralbergy  form  what  are  denominated  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  archduchy  is  divided  into 
the  two  provinces  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Ens,  commonly  called 
Lower  and  Upper  Austria,  and  has  (exclusive  of  the  duchy  of  &dzburg, 
which  until  1849  was  included  in  the  archduchy)  an  area  of  about 
12,298  English  square  miles,  and  2,244,868  mhabitants.  Lower 
Austria  is  the  most  ancient  possession  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
was  acquired  by  conquest  from  the  Avari  in  the  year  796.  Charle- 
magne^ who  subjectea  it,  formed  it  into  a  margraviate ;  it  became  a 
Bavarian  fief,  and  so  continued  until  Count  Leopold  of  Babenberg 
was  recognised  as  its  independent  possessor  in  944.  It  continued  in 
the  possession  of  the  princes  of  Babenberg,  who  added  Upper  Austria 
to  it  and  raised  the  whole  into  a  duchy,  until  Ottokar,  king  of 
Bohemia,  expeUed  them  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  centurv.  In  1276 
however  Rudolph  of  Hapsburgh  wrested  the  duchy  out  of  his  hands, 
and  his  descendants  have  remained  in  possession  of  it  to  the  present 
day.  They  assumed  the  title  of  archdukes  in  1859,  but  were  not 
recognised  as  such  until  the  year  1458. 

The  province  of  the  Lower  Ena,  or  Lower  Atutria,  lies  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  on  both  sides  of  the  Panube, 
between  47''  26'  and  49"*  1^  N.  lat,  14"*  26'  and  17°  1'  E.  long.  It  is  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  archduchV}  and  it  is  bounded  N.  by  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  K  by  Hungary,  S.  by  Styria,  and  W,  by  Upper  Austria. 
The  area  is  7674  square  miles ;  the  population  in  1850  was  1,588,047. 

Swiface. — The  Lower  Ens  is  wall«i  in  both  on  the  north  and  south 
by  ranges  of  mountains.  A  branch  of  the  Norio  Alps,  of  limestone 
formation,  not  only  occupies  its  southern  districts,  but  spreads  its 
branches  over  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Danube,  with  the 
exception  of  the  most  eastern  parts.  Its  most  elevated  points  are  the 
Schneeberg^  in  the  south-west  of  the  Lower  Wienerwald,  which  has 
two  peaks,  the  Alpengipfel  (Alpine  peak),  7888  feet,  and  the  Grosser 
Riese  (Great  Giant),  7331  feet  high.  A  aeries  of  wooded  heights, 
denominated  the  Wiener  Wald  (Vienna  Forest),  separates  the  Upper 
from  the  Lower  Circles  of  the  Wienerwald,  and  runs  from  south-west 
to  north-east  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  throughout  the 
western  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  districts  of  the  northerly 
portion  of  the  Lower  Ens,  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  chains  of  the 
great  Sudetsch  range  [Avstbia,  vol  i  ooL  715]  extend  their  last  otMs 
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in  all  directions  until  they  subside  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  A 
succession  of  these  heights,  called  the  Mannhart  group,  running  from 
north  to  south,  divides  the  Upper  from  the  Lower  Mannhart  circles, 
and  gives  their  name  to  them.  The  most  elevated  point  in  this 
quarter  is  the  Tauerling,  close  to  that  river,  in  the  south  of  the 
Upper  Mani^iartsberig  circle,  which  is  8880  feet  high.  In  the  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  Lower  Mannhartaberg  circle  the  ranges  of 
hills  are  of  inferior  height  The  Cetian  Mountains  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube  are  oonnneoted  with  the  Noric  Alps.  Many  of  these 
chains  are  densely  wooded;  others  are  entirely  naked.  The  most 
extensive  forests  are  the  Wiener  (Yieima),  Emstbrunn,  Hochleiten, 
and  Mannhart ;  the  line  of  the  first  of  these  divides  the  Lower  from 
the  Upper  Wienerwald  circle.  It  is  estimated  that  the  area  occupied 
by  the  mountains  of  the  Lower  Ens  is  at  least  one-third  of  its  whole 
surface;  they  are  furrowed  by  numberless  valleys,  which  give  the 
province  a  beautifully  varied  and  picturesque  appearance. 

The  mines  of  the  Lower  Ens  are  not  of  any  great  importance; 
The  Annaberg  no  longer  yields  silver.  There  are  iron-mines  at 
Reichenau,  PUtten,  Schottwien,  Erdweis,  Weitra,  and  other  spots, 
but  the  quantity  raised  is  but  inconsiderable.  There  are  numerous 
quarries  of  marble,  freestone,  &a,  particularly  in  the  south ;  gypsum 
and  calcareous  rocks,  from  which  much  lime  is  made,  are  abundant ; 
mill-stones,  granite,  slate,  alum,  potter^s  clay,  quartz  for  making  glass 
and  china,  and  porphyry  are  among  the  other  mineral  products.  Coals 
are  raised  in  the  south  and  in  some  other  parta 

Hydrography  and  Commwiieatumt, — The  fine  valley  of  the  Danube 
spreads  out  on  both  banks  of  the  river  in  a  continuous  level  fix>m 
Komeubur^  as  far  as  Elrems,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  streams 
which  water  the  Lower  Ens  discharge  themselves  into  that  river. 
The  Danube  itself  traverses  the  province  from  west  to  east  for  about 
156  miles,  entering  it  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Neustadtel,  and 
quitting  it  between  Hainburg  and  Theben,  which  latter  town  is  within 
the  Hungarian  borders.  Between  these  towns  it  has  a  fall  of  more 
than  510  feet  (450  Vienna  feet),  and  its  current  is  accordingly  so  rapid 
that  it  fiows  beneath  St  Sophia's  bridge,  in  Vienna,  at  the  rate  of  nine 
feet  per  second.  Its  breadth  across  the  island  of  Lobau,  dose  to 
Vienna,  is  8050  Vienna  fathoms  (18,986  English  feet) :  but  in  some 
parts,  particularly  below  Marbach  and  at  Thalem  below  Krems,  its 
chaimel  is  so  narrowed  by  the  high  lands  that  it  rushes  forward  with 
a  violence  which  in  former  times  rendered  the  navigation  extremely 
poilous.  The  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  so  far  as  the  Lower  Ens  is 
concerned,  are  of  no  great  length  or  volume  of  water.  On  the  right 
bank  are  the  Ens,  Ids,  Erlaf,  Billach,  Trasen  or  Traisen,  Schwechat^ 
Great  Fischa^  and  Leitha,  all  of  which  flow  frY)m  the  Alpine  Moun- 
tains in  the  southerly  districts  of  the  Lower  Ens,  and  are  remarkable 
for  Uie  green  colour  of  their  waters ;  the  Great  Fischa  has  also  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  seldom  varying  in  the  body  of  its  water 
and  never  freezing.  The  Danube  on  its  left  bank  receives  the  Krems, 
which  irriflates  Um  south  of  the  Upper  Mannhartsberg  circle,  flowing 
through  &»  beautiful  valley  of  the  Krems,  anciently  called  the 
'Vallis  Aurea,'  or  Golden  Valley,  and  falling  into  the  Danube  at 
Krems ;  the  March,  which  next  to  the  Danube  is  the  largest  river  in 
the  Lower  Ens,  and  which,  entering  the  province  from  Moravia,  forms 
its  boundary  on  the  side  of  Hungary  for  about  48  miles,  and  is  navi- 
ffable  to  its  mouth,  where  its  breadth  is  about  1420  feet ;  and  the 
SLamp.  [Austria,  voL  i  coL  719.]  The  only  streams  whic^  are  not 
tributary  to  the  Danube  are  some  rivulets  which,  Uke  the  Salsa  and 
the  Miirz,  flow  down  from  the  Alpine  heights  in  the  south  of  the 
province  and  join  the  Muns;  and  the  Lainsitzin  the  north-west,  where 
it  takes  the  name  of  the  Braunau  at  Gmiind  and  of  the  Schwarsbach 
at  Schwarsbach,  under  which  designation  it  ultimately  hUa  into  the 
Moldau,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe. 

Independently  of  th^  Donau  Canal  (Canal  of  the  Danube),  near 
Vienna,  which  is  merely  an  enlarged  arm  of  the  Danube,  the  only 
canal  in  the  Lower  Ens  is  the  Vienna  or  Neustadt  Canal,  which  opens 
out  from  the  preceding  and  terminates  at  Wiener-Neustadt^  about 
84  miles  S.  from  tiie  capital. 

There  are  some  large  natural  sheets  of  water,  but  none  deserving 
of  the  name  of  lakee ;  the  largest  is  the  Erlaf,  or  Zeller-see,  which  is 
about  4998  feet  long,  1890  broad,  and  from  620  to  630  feet  deep. 
Near  the  Mitter-see  there  is  a  beautiful  waterfall  200  feet  high,  and 
dose  to  it  is  a  spot  called  the  Briillender  Stier  (Roaring  Bull),  where 
the  roar  of  a  subternmean  cascade  is  heard. 

The  mineral  waters  of  Baden,  19  miles  S.W.  from  Vienna,  are  in 
considerable  repute;  those  of  Medling,  Deutschaltenburg,  Heiligen- 
stall,  and  Dobling  are  also  used. 

The  railways  m  Lower  Austria  are— a  portion  of  the  Northern 
States;  the  Viexma  and  Glognits;  a  portion  of  the  Vienna  and 
Presburg ;  and  the  Vienna  and  Stockerau ;  all  of  which  are  noticed 
under  Austria,  coL  728. 

ClinuUe,  Soil,  Produeiion$. — The  varied  character  of  the  surface 
occasions  considerable  difference  of  dimate.  The  mountainous  nature 
of  the  north-western  and  southern  parts  of  the  province  renders  the 
temperature  colder  than  it  is  in  the  lowlands  about  the  Danube  and 
in  tne  eastern  districts.  The  aversge  annual  temperature  in  Vienna 
is  about  51*  Fahr. :  the  summer  heat  is  between  77**  and  88*,  and  the 
maximum  heat  does -not  exceed  97* ;  the  winter  cold  varies  between 
10*  and  12*  below  the  freezing  pointy  and  has  never  been  greater 
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than  22°.  Thd  wMther  k  irety  Tariable,  and  on  ihd  loftt  ritttntnit  of 
the  Schneeberg  it  changes,  aocording  to  Blumenboch,  almoat  erery 
hour.  About  Annaber^^,  in  the  south  of  the  Loweir  Wi^nenrald,  the 
country  is  so  desolate  tl^at  it  goes  bj  the  name  of  the  Siberia  of 
Austria. 

The  soil  of  ihe  Lower  Ens  differs  much  in  ptoduotiyoness.  The 
richest  tracts  are  in  the  centre  of  the  proyince,  from  the  oonfluenoe 
of  the  Ens  eastward  as  far  as  the  Pulnafeld  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube ;  and  ou  the  left  bank,  from  Krems  they  extend  until  they 
spread  oyer  the  south-eastern  pilrts  of  the  Upper  Hannhartsbeig  to 
the  efflux  of  the  March  infb  the  t)anube.  The  lands  about  the  Lower 
March  indeed,  which  are  called  the  Marehfield,  are  h  delta,  which 
under  efficient  cultiyation  might  become  the  granary  of  the  Austrian 
metropolis.  There  is  an  extensiye  leyel  also  in  the  yicinity  of  Yienna 
which  in  parts  is  extremely  fertile.  On  the  whole,  the  Lower  Ens 
does  not  rank  among  the  more  productiye  proyinces  of  the  dmpire. 
It  is  a  manufacturing  rather  thaii  an  agricultural  proyinoe. 

The  productiye  land  in  the  Lower  Efis  was  thus  occupied  in  1846  : 
>- Arable,  1,994,173  (English)  acres;  yineyards,  114,178  acres; 
meadows  and  gardens,  637,881  ftcres;  pasture,  868,044  acres;  wood- 
land, 1,598,696  acres.  The  grain  gn)wn  in  the  same  year  was,  in 
English  quarters,  as  follows :— Wheat,  261,619;  rye,  1,144,228; 
barley,  281,944  ;  oats,  1,157,756 ;  maize,  6982 :  also  2,964,328  bushels 
of  potatoes.  Vegetables  of  most  kinds  are  yery  largely  cultiyated. 
A  good  deal  of  fruit  is  also  grown.  Some  hemp  and  flax  are  raised. 
The  forest-trees  are  chiefly  beech,  oak,  maple,  linden,  elm,  alder,  pine, 
and  fir. 

The  rearing  of  homed  cattle  hiA  not  yet  reooyered  from  the  blow 
which  it  receiyed  during  the  repeated  inyasions  of  the  French  armies. 
The  total  quantity  in  the  LoWer  Ens  in  1846  was  109,091  oxen  and 
steers,  and  251,634  cows.  A  portion  of  the  stock  is  of  a  yery  superior 
natiye  breed.  Although  the  establishments  for  breeding  horses 
belonging  to  the  crown  and  seyeral  noblemen  haye  done  something 
towards  improying  the  race,  this  branch  of  economy  is  not  pursued 
with  much  actiyity ;  the  stock  in  1846  was  70,861.  Independently 
of  seyeral  extensiye  sheep-walks  in  many  of  the  upland  districts,  eyery 
peasant  feeds  his  little  flock  of  from  10  to  80  sheep.  Upwards  of 
one  half  of  the  whole  stock,  which  was  500,705  in  1846,  are  of  breeds 
improyed  by  crossiog  with  meiinoes  and  other  foreign  races.  The 
largest  flocks  are  those  on  the  imperial  estates.  Much  of  the  wool 
obtained  is  exported.  Gk>ats  and  swme  are  not  bred  in  great  numbots. 
Poultry  is  fed  on  a  large  scale  for  the  Vienna  market  Some  honey 
and  wax  are  made.    The  stock  of  game  is  much  diminished. 

The  Lower  Ens  ranks  next  to  Bohemia  in  a  manufacturing  point 
of  yiew ;  and  the  principal  seats  of  industry  are  the  districts  south 
of  the  Danube,  the  northern  being  chiefly  agrieultursd.  Flax  and 
hemp  yams  are  spun  whereyer  the  materials  are  grown,  and  seyeral 
thousand  hands  are  employed  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  house- 
linens.  Cotton  is  also  spun  somewhat  largely,  88l7  persons  being 
employed  in  cotton-spinning  in  1848,  of  whom  1425  werb  und^  14 
years  of  sge.  Cottons  of  the  finer  sorts  are  manufactured  rather 
extensiyely  at  Vienna.  Large  calico-printing  works  are  carri^  on  at 
Neunkirchen,  Friedau,  St.  Polten,  Kettenhof,  Ac  Cotton-Embroidery, 
stockings,  &c.,  are  made  at  Vienna  and  elsewhere.  There  are  some 
large  woollen-factories  in  Vienna,  at  Rittersdorf,  fta  The  silk  manu- 
fkcture  has  risen  to  great  perfection  in  the  capital,  and  it  is  a  yery 
important  branch  of  the  manufacturing  industry  in  other  parts  of  the 
proyince.  Iron  and  steel  in  bars  and  sheets  of  remarkably  fine 
quality  are  produced  in  yery  large  quantities.  Iron  and  steel  wire  is 
also  largely  made.  Laces,  iron-ware,  and  cutlery ;  tools,  copper-ware, 
brass-work,  buttons,  jewellery,  and  trinkets ;  articles  of  wood,  leather, 
glass,  mirrors,  porcelain,  euiihen-ware,  paper,  musical  instruments, 
soap,  A;c.,  form  so  many  additional  branches  of  industry.  Besides 
the  great  printing  establishment  of  the  goyemment  at  Vienna,  there 
are  other  printing  works  on  an  important  scale.  A  good  deal  of  yery 
excellent  wine  is  made. 

The  Lower  Ens  has  a  considerable  trade  with  the  neighbouring 
countries  and  foreign  parts  by  means  of  its  communications  by  land 
with  the  Adriatic,  Qermany,  Poland,  fta,  and  by  the  Danube  with 
Hungary,  Turkey,  and  the  East 

IHviiiont,  TowiUf  Ac. — The  Lower  Ens  Is  diyided  into  four  cirdes-^ 
the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Wienerwald,  south  of  the  Danube,  the 
former  haying  St.  Polten  and  the  latter  Traiskirchen  fbr  its  capital ; 
and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mannhartsberg,  north  of  the  Danube,  the 
former  haying  Krems  and  the  latter  Komeubuxg  for  its  capital  The 
capitanate  of  Vienna  forms  a  fifth  diyiaion.  The  following  are  the 
more  important  towns : — 

Komeufmiyf  the  capital  of  Lower  MannhArtsberg,  oii  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube,  9  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Vienna,  is  a  place  of  little 
trade,  with  a  population  of  about  2500. 

^  KreiM,  the  capital  of  Upper  Mannhartsberg,  population  6587,  is 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Krems  with  the  Danube,  88  miles 
W.K.W.  from  Vienna.  The  town  is  wslled,  has  laiige  infiantry  barracks 
and  militaxy  schools,  and  wears  a  yeiv  txillitftry  appearance.  There 
are  some  chemical  works,  muiitard  and  yin^gar  &ctories,  and  manu- 
factories of  metal  buttons. 

Si.  P6Uen,  the  capital  of  the  Upper  Wienerwald,  is  a  fortifled  town, 
standing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trasen,  88  miles  W.  frt>m  Vienna: 


population  about  6000.  Lv  it  are  a  cathedral  and  bishop's  palace^ 
seyeral  schools,  an  hospital,  and  a  theatre;  also  some  cotton  iisctori«l, 
potteries,  glass-works,  and  paper-mills. 

Trcdikirckenf  the  capital  of  the  Lower  ¥^enerwild,  is  a  smiU  place 
of  little  more  than  1000  inhabitants,  situated  about  15  miles  S.  by  w. 
from  Vienna. 

Baden,  on  the  Olognita  railway,  20  miles  S.S.W.  from  Vienna, 
population  about  4000,  is  a  mueh-frequented  bathing  place,  and  well 
proyided  with  suitable  establishments  for  yisitors.  In  Baden  la  an 
imperial  casUe,  and  in  its  yicinity  is  the  castle  of  Weilbuig.  Bruek, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Leitha,  28  miles  S.E.  from  Viennai  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  8000,  mann£u:tursB  of  machinery  and  wire,  and  a 
botanic  garden.  Feldihurgt  40  miles  N.K.E.  from  Yiennl^  population 
2500,  is  ntmous  for  its  wine,  and  forthesplendid  palace  of  Prince  Lichten- 
stein,  ffainhut'ff,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  80  miles  E.S.E. 
from  Vienna,  population  4000,  is  a  place  of  oonsiderable  trade :  here 
is  the  latgest  tobacco  manufactory  in  Austria.  KloHeme^iburff,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Vienna,  population 
about  4000,  has  manufactures  of  leather  and  fancy  cotton  goods.  At 
Klostemeuburg  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest  Augustine  monasteries 
in  Austria :  it  has  a  library  of  80,000  yolumes.  MddUng,  on  the 
Glognita  railway,  8  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Vienna,  population  8500,  is 
an  old  looking  town,  but  has  some  manufactories  of  woollens  and 
muslins.  Neiutadtf  or  Wiener-Neiatadt,  on  the  Glogniti  railway,  25 
miles  H.  Afom  Vienna,  population  9823,  is  a  garrison  town,  and  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  emperors.  It  contains  the  imperial  castle, 
an  ancient  cathedral,  a  Cistercian  abbey  with  a  yery  extensiye  library, 
a  grammar  school,  a  military  academy,  and  a  museum  ;  and  carries 
on  oonriderable  manufactures  of  sugar,  beer,  and  paper.  Stockerau, 
15  miles  N.W.  from  Vienna,  population  8659,  is  connected  with 
Vienna  by  the  Stockerau  railway,  and  has  a  oonsiderable  linen  manu- 
facture ;  soldiers'  clothing  is  also  largely  made.  Waidhofiif  81  miles 
W.S.W.  from  Vienna,  population  about  8000,  is  the  centre  of  the  iron 
manufacture. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  proyince,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other 
division  of  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  are  of  German  descent.  After 
the  Ayari  were  driyen  out,  it  was  re-peopled  by  Bayariians,  Swmbians, 
Saxons,  and  Franconians,  principally  indeed  by  the  first  mentioned ;  a 
circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  similarity  in  language  and 
manners  between  the  natiye  Austrian  and  his  Bayarian  neighbour.  In 
the  eastern  and  north-eastern  districts  there  are  many  Slayonians, 
here  denominated  Croats. 

The  majority  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catholics.  According 
to  the  census  of  1846  there  were  1,474,904  Roman  Catholics,  673 
Greek  Catholics,  and  890  Qreeks  not  in  the  Union ;  14,186  Protestanta^ 
and  4296  Jews. 

The  public  proyision  for  education  consisted  of  1  uniyersity,  18 
schools  of  arts,  1  school  of  philosophy,  8  gymnasia,  6  theological 
academies,  80  special  and  29  general  schools,  in  all  88  upper  schools. 
The  popular  schools  numbered  2173,  being  18  head  schools,  1098  lower 
schools,  20  girls,  11  infants,  and  1026  adult  schoola  The  number  of 
children  capable  of  attending  school  was  168,486,  actually  in  attendance 
164,719.  The  adult  schools  were  attended  by  59,288  persons,  87,449 
males  and  21,889  females. 

The  public  libraries  and  scientific  institutions,  especially  in  Vienka, 
are  numerous  and  of  much  importance.  The  beneyolent  institutions 
are  also  numerous  and  well  supported. 

The  proyince  of  the  Upper  Snt,  or  Upper  Austria,  forms  the 
western  part  of  the  archduchy,  and  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
Danube,  but  chiefly  on  tiie  south,  between  46**  57'  and  48*  46'  N.  lat 
The  duchy  of  Salsbvro,  which  was  incorporated  with  it  in  the  year 
1816  now  forms  a  separate  diyision.  Upper  Ens  is  bounded  N.  by 
Bohemia,  R  by  the  Lower  Ens,  S.  by  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  the  Tyrol, 
and  W.  by  Bayaria.  Its  area  is  4625  English  square  miles :  the  popu- 
lation in  1850  was  706,816. 

Surface,  dtc. — The  Upper  Ens  is  a  mountainous  country.  The 
parts  soul^  of  the  Danube  contain  some  of  the  most  eleyated  Alpine 
regions  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  those  north  of  it  are  inter- 
sected by  lower  ranges  which  are  oflbets  of  the  great  Bohemian  forest 
range.  The  Rhsetian  Alps  occupy  a  small  portion  of  ^e  south-west,  and 
terminate  at  the  Dreiherrenspitz,  from  which  point  the  Korio  Alps 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  southern  circles  of  Hausnick,  and  Traun ; 
but  the  loftiest  peaks  belong  to  Salzburg.  There  are  many  wide  Imd 
numerous  small  yaUejrs  among  the  mountain  masses  that  oyerspread 
the  land  south  of  the  Danube.  The  only  leyel  country  in  the  proyince 
is  the  immediate  borders  of  the  Danube.  In  the  Mlihl  circle,  which 
is  north  of  the  riyer,  the  most  eleyated  point  is  the  Plookenstein, 
close  to  the  common  boimdary  of  Bayaria,  Bohemia,  and  the  Upper 
Ens :  its  height  does  not  exceed  2177  English  feet 

The  Upper  Ens  is  not  rich  in  natiye  products.  Qold  and  silyer  are 
howeyer  found  on  the  Gastein  range  at  Kauris  and  SchelJgaden. 
Copper  abounds  in  seyeral  places ;   and  a  plentiful  supply  of  iron  is 

{>rocured  from  the  mountains  of  the  Traun  circle,  whence  copper  and 
ead  are  also  obtained.  Salt  also  abounds  especially  in  the  Tr«un  circle, 
where  is  the  Salzkammei^t  (Salt-domain  of  the  Crown),  which 
contains  an  area  of  286  square  miles,  and  has  about  80  yillages  and 
hamlets,  and  aboye  17,000  inhabitants :  the  salt  mines  yield  upwards 
of  40,000  tons  annually.    Coals  are  dug  in  seyeral  quarters^  but  prinoi* 
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pally  in  the  Traun  circle;  and  there   are  extensive  peat-mones. 
jCarble  of  good  quality,  alabaater,  and  gypnim  are  obtained. 

Hydroffrapky,  4fc. — Among  the  numerous  atreams  of  tiie  Upper 
Ens  there  are  five  navigable  riven :  the  Danube,  which  enters  the 
province  in  the  north-west,  below  Fiusau,  and  quits  it  after  receiving 
the  Ens  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  circle  of  the  Miihl;  the 
Inn,  'which  forms  the  western  frontier  for  a  short  distance,  and 
receives  the  Saal,  another  navigable  river  that  divides  the  Upper  Ens 
in  part  from  Bavaria;  the  Ens;  and  the  Traun,  which  last  stream 
flows  out  of  a  small  Ue  not  far  from  Aussee,  in  Upper  Styria,  then 
crosses  into  the  circle  of  the  Traun,  at  its  south-western  end,  turning 
from  the  west  to  the  north,  passes  through  the  lakes  Halstatt  and 
Traun,  takes  a  north-easterly  direction  along  the  western  side  of  the 
circle,  throws  itself  over  a  precipice  60  feet  high  near  Lambach,  washes 
the  eastern  side  of  the  town  of  Wels,  in  the  Hausruck  circle,  and 
ultimately  falls  into  the  Danube,  opposito  Steyeregg,  after  a  course  of 
about  70  miles.  It  is  navigable  after  quitting  the  Traun-see,  and  the 
obstruction  horn,  the  fall  at  Lambach  has  been  obviated  by  a  side 
canal  1020  feet  in  length.  Among  the  minor  streams  are — ^the  Ayer, 
which  unites  the  Mond  and  Kammer  lakes,  and  joins  the  Danube 
near  the  Zixeleau  and  the  Salcach  or  Salza,  which  however  belongs 
principally  to  Sakburg. 

The  Upper  Ens  abounds  in  lakes,  of  nHuch  the  following  are  the 
largest : — ^The  Traun  or  Gfmunder^ee,  in  the  west  of  the  Traun  cirde, 
89,487  English  feet  long,  9812  feet  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  620  feet 
in  its  c^atest  depth.  The  Halstatter-aee  at  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  same  circle,  inclosed  between  high  mountains,  26,622  feet  long, 
7062  feet  broad,  and  622  feet  in  its  greatest  depth.  The  Atter  or 
Eammer^eee,  in  the  south  of  the  Hausruck  circle,  64,375  feet  long 
and  10,906  feet  broad;  and  the  Matt  or  Mond-see  (Lake  of  the  Moon, 
from  its  crescent-like  shape),  which  lies  west .  of  the  southern  end  of 
the  Atter-see,  and  is  85,000  feet  long  and  6687  feet  broad.  There  is 
an  immense  number  of  smaller  lakes,  of  which,  in  the  Traun  circle 
alone,  27  have  been  counted.  Swamps  and  morasses  of  considerable 
extent  occur  in  ntany  parts,  particularly  near  the  Mond  and  Traun 
lakes. 

The  only  railway  in  the  Upper  Ens  is  the  line^  chiefly  for  goods, 
which  runs  from  Budweis  through  Linzto  Omunden,  120  miles :  the 
carriages  on  this  line  are  drawn  by  horses. 

CSimate,  Soil,  Produetioni. — ^Tbe  climate  of  the  Upper  Ens  is  much 
colder  than  that  of  the  Lower  Ens,  though  it  lies  in  the  same  latitude  ; 
and  much  more  so  in  the  south  tium  in  the  north.  The  warmest  parts 
are  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  On  the  whole  it  is  not  insalubrious, 
although  not  so  healthy  as  the  a4jacent  provinces. 

Many  extensive  tracts,  particularly  among  the  alpine  masses  of  the 
south,  are  extremely  sterile.  The  valleys  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  Tauem  group  abound  in  day,  limestone,  slate,  quarts,  Jbc.  The 
lowlands  of  the  northern  pi^ts  of  the  Traun,  and  several  districts  in 
the  Hausruck,  and  the  western  tracks  along  the  Inn,  are  highly 
fertile. 

Agriculture  is  said  to  be  in  a  more  advanced  afcate  in  the  Upper 
than  in  the  Lower  Ens.  The  productive  land  in  the  Upper  Ens 
(including  Salabuig,  which  was  not  then  separated  from  Upper  Ens,) 
was  thus  occupied  m  1846  : — Arable  1,211,649  English  acres ;  meadows 
and  gardens  725,894  acres;  pasture  686,800  acres;  woodlands 
1,562,262  acres.  The  grain  grown  in  the  same  year  was,  in  English 
quarters :— wheats  245,254 ;  rye,  561,859 ;  bariey,  227,862 ;  o«ts,  600,91 6 ; 
and  maiae  486;  of  potatoes  the  quantity  obtained  was  1,692,691 
bushels.  A  large  quantity  of  fruit  is  grown.  The  vine  is  very  little 
cultivated ;  only  88  acres  were  return^  in  1846  as  vineyards. 

The  province  abounds  in  pastures,  and  the  rearing  of  horses  and 
cattle  is  general  The  stock  of  horses  of  all  kinds  in  the  Upper  Ens 
(including  Salzburg,  which  has  a  much  prized  breed  of  very  large 
horses),  was  (miy  54,450  in  1846.  The  homed  cattle  are  of  a  large 
breed :  the  stodc  in  1846  was  99,790  oxen  and  418,214  cows.  The 
sheep  are  of  an  inferior  race,  and  none  of  them  yield  fine  wool,  though 
some  pains  have  been  taken  of  late  years  to  improve  them :  their 
number  in  1846  was  841,400.  Gbats  abound  in  the  upland  parts. 
The  lynx,  wolf,  and  bear  are  occasionally  met  with ;  foxes,  stags,  deer, 
marmots,  polecats,  squirrels,  martens,  hares,  and  wildfowl  are  more  or 
less  plentifuL  Fresh-water  fish  are  abundant :  and  the  beaver  and 
otter  are  at  times  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube^  Mtihl,  and 
Asohaoh.  The  pearl  musde  is  found  in  some  of  the  rivulets  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Miihl  circle. 

The  manu&Gtures  of  this  province,  though  less  extensive  than  those 
of  the  Lower  Ens,  are  considerable.  The  peasantry  in  ^neral  manu- 
facture their  own  linens  and  woollens,  and  make  what  leather  articles 
they  require.  Much  linen  thread  is  spun  as  well  as  woollen  and 
cotton  yam,  especially  in  the  Miihl  circle,  where  some  thousand  hands 
are  employed,  and  there  are  numerous  factories  where  linens  and 
cottons  are  printed  :  cotton  spinning  employed  1164  persons  in  1848. 
The  manufacture  of  cotton  doths  is  also  extensive.  There  is  a  consi- 
derable manufiuitoiy  of  woollens  and  carpets  belonging  to  the  crown, 
in  Linz ;  and  others  in  Wels,  &a  About  SL  Wolfgang  in  the  Traun 
cloth  of  goats'  hair  is  prepared.  Large  quantities  of  steel  and  iron- 
ware took,  &a,  are  made  in  the  Upper  Eni^  particularly  in  Steyer  and 
the  districts  to  the  south  of  it;  Steyer,  in  fisust,  has  been  called  the 
Birmingham  of  Austria,  bat  its  mannJactnres  axe  of  ooarser  workman- 


ship. There  are  copper  and  brass  works  in  several  places.  The 
preparation  of  wood  for  domestic  and  other  purposes  gives  considerable 
employment  to  all  the  parts  south  of  the  Danube.  Bleaohing-grounda 
and  tanneries  are  numerous.  Paper,  glass,  leather,  earthenware, 
chemicals,  beer,  and  spirits  are  manufactured  pretty  extensively. 

The  exports  of  the  Upper  Ens  are  very  considerable,  and  consist 
prindpally  of  salt,  timbw,  and  wood  for  fuel,  yams,  linens,  woollens, 
carpets,  ironware,  tools,  nails,  and  screws,  cutlery,  flax,  cotton-yam, 
cottons,  stockings,  cheese,  beer,  firuiti  cattle,  earthenware,  mill  and 
polishing  stones,  stone  for  building,  &o. 

Divinofw,  TWfW,  ^c. — The  Upper  Ens  is  divided  into  three  circles  : — 
Miihl,  which  has  Linz  for  its  capital,  Hausrack,  capital  Wels,  and 
Traun,  capital  Steyer.  Lnrz  is  notictBd  under  its  title,  Steyer  a|id 
Wels  with  the  other  principal  towns  of  the  province  we  notice  here : — 

Buyer,  the  capital  of  Traun,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ens 
and  Steyer,  20  miles  S.E.  from  Linz :  popidation,  10,000.  Steyer  is 
often  styled  the  Birmingham  of  Austria,  but  neither  the  size  of  the 
town  nor  the  character  of  the  goods  quite  entitle  it  to  be  put  into 
comparison  with  the  Birmingham  of  England.  It  has  however  large 
manufactories  of  flre-arms,  and  cutlery,  and  iron  goods,  and  also  of 
cottons  and  cotton  vdvets.  It  is  a  walled  town  and  has  an  ancient 
castle. 

Wdff  the  ^ital  of  Hausruck,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Traun, 
16  miles  S.W.  from  Linz:  population,  4300.  It  contains  several 
churches  and  schools,  and  a  large  hospital,  has  considerable  manufac- 
tories of  cotton,  leather,  metal  wares,  &c.  It  is  on  the  Budwds  and 
Gmunden  raUway,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  traffia  Ent,  on 
a  steep  bank  near  the  junction  of  the  Ens  with  the  Danube,  10  miles 
E.S.E.  from  Linz,  population  3500,  is  an  andent  walled  town,  and 
has  some  iron  and  steel  works.  Ens  was  the  head-quarters  of  Napoleon 
in  1809.  Freisiadt,  on  the  Budweis  railway,  18  miles  N.N.E.  from 
Linz,  population  8000,  contains  a  church,  a  college,  and  two  castles. 
Onvnidenf  at  the  efflux  of  the  Traun  from  the  Traun-see  (or  lake),  and 
the  terminus  d  the  Budweis  and  Qmunden  railway,  86  miles  S.W. 
from  Linz,  population  8300,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  salt  strict,  and 
a  place  of  condderable  trade.  It  is  visited  for  its  saline  springs  and 
baths.  Steam-boats  ply  on  the  Traun-see.  lachilf  the  capital  of  the 
Salzkammeigut,  on  the  Traun,  50  miles  S.W.  from  Linz,  population 
2000,  has  beoome  a  somewhat  fashionable  bathing  place  on  accoimt  of 
its  saline  springs,  and  picturesque  situation  and  scenery.  It  contains 
two  churches,  schools,  and  excellent  bathing  establishments.  A 
suspension-bridge  crosses  the  IsohiL  KrenumUnUer,  built  round  a 
hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Krems,  population  about  1000,  is  cde- 
brated  for  its  rich  abbey,  observatoxy,  museum  of  natural  history,  and 
public  sdiods.  Urfakt,  or  Urfery  on  the  Danube  opposite  Linz,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge,  and  to  which  it  is  a  sort  of  suburb, 
IS  a  market4own  with  nearly  8000  inhabitants. 

The  majori*^  of  the  popidation  of  the  Upper  ^ns  are  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  Bavarians.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ens  and  Traun  are 
some  villages  peopled  with  individuals  of  Slavonian  extraction.  The 
proportions  throughout  the  province  are  said  to  be  five  agricultural 
labourers  to  two  operatives.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  predominant 
religion.  According  to  the  census  of  1846  there  were  in  the  Upper 
Ens  (including  the  population  of  Salzburg)  840,635  Roman  Catholics, 
and  only  16,058  Protestants  of  all  sects. 

The  public  provision  for  education  consisted  of  2  upper  grammar 
schods,  8  gymnasia,  2  schools  of  philosophy,  14  special  and  6  general 
schools,  making  in  all  27  upper  schools.  The  popular  schools 
numbered  1251,  being  8  head  and  616  lower  schools ;  8  girls,  7  in&nt, 
and  600  adult  schools.  The  number  of  children  capable  of  attending 
school  was  02,234 ;  the  number  in  actual  attendance,  89,396.  The 
adult  or  repetition  schools  ( Wiederbolungschulen)  were  attended  by 
20,997  males  and  19,010  females,  in  81140,007. 

(Von  Liohtenstem,  Hassel,  Blumenbach,  Rohrer,  Jenny,  &a  Z7(e5er- 
ticMi-Tafeln  xur  StcUiatik  der  Otterreiehi»chen  Monarchie;  Qotha 
Almanae,  1854.) 

ENTRAIOUES.    [Avhtbok.] 

BNTRE  DOURO  E  MINHO,  a  province  of  Portugal,  situated 
between  41*  5'  and  42'  8'  N.  lat„  7*  48'  and  8"  45'  W.  lone.,  is  bounded 
N.  by  Qalida,  in  Spain,  from  which  it  is  divided  bv  the  Mjnho ;  S.  by 
Beirs,  from  wMoh  it  is  divided  by  the  Douro ;  E.  by  Tras  os  Montes ; 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  greatest  length  north  to  south  is 
about  70  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  east  to  west  is  about  45  miles. 
The  aroa  is  2040  square  miles.  The  population  in  1850  was  486,831. 
The  province  is  divided  into  two  districts,  as  follows : — 

Populatiou. 
187.191 
299,640 


DlttrieU. 

j^uare  nailes. 

Viana 

954 

Bragu 

.      1086 

Total  .         .       B040        .         .        .        486,831 

The  districts  are  subdivided  into  12  comaroasy  or  judiciaiy 
divisions;  32  concelhop^  or  communal  divisions;  and  760 parishes, 
as  follows: — 

Districts.  Comarpas.           GonoeUiQS.             Fariahes. 

Viana        •  ,         5        •        •        IS        .        •        273 

BrafS       .  •         7        •        •        19        •        •        487 


Total 


12 


32 


760 
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Surface. — ^Three  mountain  nungea  cro88  the  proYinoe  in  a  direotion 
from  north-east  to  south-wettb  The  most  nortoem  range,  called  the 
Serra  de  Eetrica,  enten  the  province  from  Qalioia^  and  extends  nearly 
to  the  coast  It  is  the  loftiest  of  the  three  ranges,  its  highest  summit^ 
Monte  CaTarra,  having  an  elevation  of  7880  feet  above  the  sea ;  and 
it  oocupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  between  the  Minho  and 
the  Lima.  The  central  range^  called  the  Serra  de  Qeree,  occupies  the 
country  between  the  Lima  and  the  Cavado.  The  third  range,  called 
the  Serra  de  Santa  Catarina^  has  a  more  southern  direction  than  the 
other  two,  running  parallel  to  the  Tamega  and  extending  its  ridges 
westward  towards  the  sea  and  southward  to  the  Douro.  These  three 
mountain  ranges,  with  their  offsets,  fill  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
province,  but  all  of  them  sink  down  as  they  approach  the  ooast^ 
where  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  undulating  country. 

Bivtrt, — The  Minho  separates  this  province  £om  Qalicia  on  the 
north  [Galicia],  and  the  Douro  separates  it  from  Beira  on  the  south. 

SOUBO.]  The  principal  rivers  of  the  interior  are  the  lilma,  the 
vado,  and  the  Tamega.  The  Lima  is  the  largest  of  the  rivers.  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Qalicia,  and  after  a  course  of  about  70  milei^ 
generally  west-south-west^  enters  the  sea  below  Viana.  It  is  navigable 
for  small  craft  to  about  12  miles  from  the  mouth.  The  Cavado  rises 
in  Tras  os  Montes,  and  flowing  in  a  direction  mostly  parallel  to  the 
Lima  enters  the  sea  below  Barcellos  after  a  course  of  about  60  miles : 
it  is  not  navigable.  The  Tamega  rises  near  Monterey,  in  Galicia,  and 
flows  generally  south-south-west,  crossing  a  part  of  Tras  os  Montes, 
and  entering  this  province  at  Caves.  It  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  two  provinces  of  Entre  Douro  e  MiiAo  and  Tras  os  Montes  for 
about  12  miles,  and  has  afterwards  a  course  of  about  80  miles  to  the 
Douro,  which  it  enters  about  80  miles  above  Oporto ;  its  total  length 
is  about  90  miles :  it  is  not  navigable.  In  the  rainy  season  it  rises 
80  or  40  feet,  and  the  current  is  exceedingly  rapid.  A  portion  of  the 
Serra  de  Mariio,  which  enters  from  Tras  os  Montes,  flanks  the  Tamega 
on  the  eastern  side.  The  Neiva,  the  Grisoner,  and  the  D'Ave  (united 
with  the  D'Este)  enter  the  sea.  They  are  all  smaU.  The  Sousa,  also 
small,  flows  into  the  Douro  10  miles  above  Oporto. 

Climate  and  Prodtictuma. — The  climate  is  very  pleasant  and 
wholesome.  The  breezes  from  the  sea  and  the  mountains  cool  the  air 
in  summer,  and  the  winters  are  mild.  The  tops  of  the  mountains 
are  mostly  sterile,  but  the  sides  are  covered  with  good  soil,  and  well 
wooded  vrith  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  fruit-trees.  The  valleys  are  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  well  cultivated.  The 
pnncipal  productions  are  wine,  oil,  flax,  maize,  wheats  barley,  oats, 
and  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  sorts.  Pastures  are  rather  scarce,  yet 
a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared.  The  principal 
article  of  exportation  is  wine,  which  is  shipped  at  Oporta  The  port- 
wines  indeed  are  mostly  produced  in  this  province.  Silk  fabrics, 
linens,  hats,  porcelain,  haraware,  and  cutlery  are  made  in  the  towns. 
Iron  and  steel  are  imported.  There  are  fisheries  along  the  ooast^ 
which  occupy  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

Tovmi.-^Th9  city  of  Oporto  is  locally  in  this  province,  but  is 
politically  included  in  Beira,  as  the  capital  of  the  minor  province  of 
Porto.    [Bkira;  Opobto.] 

Braga  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho  and 
of  the  district  of  Braga.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  between  the 
Cavado  and  the  D'Este,  38  miles  N.E.  from  Oporta  It  is  a  city  and 
the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who  is  the  primate  of  Portugal  The 
population  is  17,000.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  was  the  Braeeara 
Augwta  of  the  Romans.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  defended 
by  a  fortress.  Ruins  of  an  ampliitiieatre  ana  an  aqueduct  existed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  but  there  are  now  no  remains 
of  them.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular.  There  are  two 
principal  squares,  and  water  is  supplied  from  several  fountains.  The 
principal  building  is  the  cathedral,  a  stately  fabric  of  perpendicular 
gothic ;  and  the  archbishop  has  a  palace.  About  three  miles  east  from 
the  city  is  a  lofty  hill  commanding  a  delightful  view  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Cavado  and  D'Este,  and  surmounted  by  the  sanctuary  of  Jesus  do 
Monte,  which  is  still  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  AmaratUe, 
36  miles  KN.E.  from  Oporto,  stands  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Tamega,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  good  stone  bridg&  It  is  a  very 
ancient  town,  well  built,  and  contains  two  churches :  population,  4000. 
BarceUoe,  27  miles  K.  from  Oporto,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  plain 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Cavado,  wfiich  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge 
connecting  Barcellos  with  the  suburb  of  Barcellinhos.  Barcellos  is 
inclosed  by  old  walla,  and  contains  a  collegiate  church  and  two  parish 
churches:  population,  4000.  Caminha^  55  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Oporto,  stands  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Minho,  near  its  mouth. 
It  is  fortified  by  an  extensive  line  of  crown-works,  hom-works,  ditch, 
and  covered  way  :  population,  8000.  The  fort  of  Insoa  is  constructed 
on  a  rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Caminha,,and  forms  a 
cross-fire  with  the  guns  of  the  town.  Bapoeende,  a  small  town  and 
harbour,  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cavado,  on  the  north  bank, 
10  miles  W.  from  Barcellos.  QuimaraU,  25  miles  N.E.  from  Oporto, 
is  situated  between  the  D'Ave  and  the  AreaiUa,  in  a  fertile  plain  at 
the  foot  of  Monte  Latito.  It  is  an  andent  town,  surrounded  by  old 
walls,  and  encircled  by  suburbs.  The  streets  are  wide  and  the  houses 
well  builtb  It  has  several  good  squares,  and  contains  a  handsome 
collegiate  church  and  three  parish  churches.  There  are  manufactures 
of  hardware,  cutlery,  and  table-linen :  population,  6000.     Monfw, 


65  miles  N.  by  R  from  Oporto,  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Minho.  It  is  an  old  fortified  town,  but  of  no  great  strength  for 
modem  warfare,  being  commanded  by  some  heights  at  no  great 
distance :  population,  1500.  Ponte  de  Lima,  48  miles  N.  from 
Oporto,  is  a  small  town,  so  named  from  the  solid  stone  bridge  of 
24  ardies,  mostly  of  Roman  work,  which  here  crosses  the  Lima.  The 
town  stands  on  the  southern  bank,  12  miles  E.S.E.  fit>m  Viana.  The 
environs  are  very  beautiful  richly  wooded,  and  bounded  by  mountains. 
In  the  summer  and  autumn  the  vines,  trained  to  trellis-work,  hang 
down  in  festoons,  covering  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  presenting 
the  appearance  of  an  endless  succession  of  luxuriant  arbours.  VaiUnfa 
do  Minho,  65  miles  K.  from  Oporto,  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Minho,  opposite  to  the  town  of  Tuy  in  (hdicia.  Valen^a  ia  a 
small  place,  but  is  strongly  fortified  with  eight  bastions  and  a  crown- 
work,  which  were  put  in  a  state  of  thorough  repair  in  181^  and 
mounted  with  50  pieces  of  cannon.  Viana,  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  Viana,  42  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Oporto,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Lima,  on  the  northern  bank,  and  has  a  harbour  which  admits 
small  vessels  not  exceeding  200  tons  burden.  It  is  defended  by  the 
fort  of  Santiago,  a  pentagon  with  five  bastions  and  two  ravelins,  next 
in  strength  to  Valen^a.  The  town  is  inclosed  by  walls  with  five  gates, 
and  has  four  suburbs.  It  has  three  squares  and  is  tolerably  well 
built.  It  contains  a  collegiate  church  and  two  parish  churches. 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  an  active  fishery :  population,  8000.  Villa 
do  Conde,  15  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Oporto,  stands  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  D*Ave^  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,'and  has  a  small  harbour 
defended  by  a  battery.  It  has  a  good  coasting  and  fishing  trade : 
population,  8000.     [See  Sdfplkmbiit,  imder  Pobtugal.] 

ENTRE  RIOS,  one  of  the  Riverine  provinces  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  South  America,  owes  its  name  to  its  situation  between 
the  riven  Parand  and  Uruguay.  It  comprehends  however  only  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  those  rivers,  the  northern 
portion  forming  the  province  of  Corrientes.  The  boundaiy  between 
the  provinces  is  formed  by  the  Rio  Guayquirare,  which  falls  into  the 
Parand,  and  the  Mocoreta,  which  falls  into  the  Uruguay,  between  80* 
and  30**  80'  S.  lat  The  area  ia  about  82,000  square  miles:  the 
population  Ib  about  25,000. 

The  surface  is  gently  undulating ;  it  is  only  broken  by  hills  along 
the  middle  portion  or  mterior  of  tibe  country.  This  part  is  covered 
with  forests  of  low  stunted  trees.  The  southern  part  of  the  province 
is  low,  and  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Parand  subject  to  inun- 
dations. The  northern  part  is  occupied  by  a  low  swampy  tracts  known 
as  the  Forest  of  MonteiL  Besides  the  rivers  Parand  and  Uruguay 
[Aboeittinb  Confedebation],  the  province  is  abundantly  watered 
by  numerous  small  streams.  The  soil  of  Entre  Rios  is  in  general 
fertile,  and  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage.  The  climate  is  mUd  and 
dry.  Frost  never  occur&  Rain  seldom  falls  more  than  fifty  days  in 
the  year.  The  highest  range  of  the  thermometer  at  the  town  of 
Parand  during  the  yean  1844-47  was  96°  in  January  1844  ;  the  lowest, 
50*,  occurred  in  the  month  of  June  in  1844  and  1846.  (M'Cann.) 
Cultivation  is  limited  to  a  comparatively  few  spotSL  The  principal 
grain  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  and  maize.  Tobacco  and  cotton  of 
excellent  quality  are  also  raised,  but  tiie  crops  are  precarious  in  con- 
sequence of  frequent  droughts.  Great  damage  is  also  done  to  all 
kinds  of  crops  by  the  immense  swarms  of  locusts  and  ants  which 
sometimes  devastate  an  entu*e  district.  The  forest-trees  are  <^efly 
mimosas,  nandubay,  black  and  white  espinello,  guebracho,  and  guayiabo, 
but  they  are  generally  small,  though  m  much  request  for  carpenter's 
work  and  firewood.  Vast  herds  of  cattle  are  reared,  but  heavy  losses 
frequently  occur  owing  to  the  severe  droughts  to  which  the  province 
is  BO  often  subjectb  In  1846  so  great  a  drought  occurred  that  the 
grass  was  eveiywhere  burnt  up;  and  Mr.  M'Cann  states  that  the 
whole  of  the  cattle  in  the  province  went  off  from  the  feeding  grounds 
in  search  of  food  and  water :  many  estancias  (cattle  farms)  lost  from 
5000  to  50,000  head  of  cattle,  and  one  farm  150,000.  Hones  are  bred 
in  great  numbers.  Owing  to  the  long-continued  state  of  anarchy  in 
the  province  there  are,  in  the  unsettled  parts,  numerous  herds  of  wild 
cattle  and  horses.  The  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses  is  the  chief  occu- 
pation of  the  inhabitants.  Mechanical  employments  are  almost 
entirely  neglected.  The  geographical  position  of  the  province  admir* 
ably  adapts  it  for  commercial  pursuits ;  but  owing  to  the  closure  of 
the  navigation  of  the  two  great  riven,  and  the  disturbed  state  in  which 
the  country  has  so  long  been  kept^  comparatively  little  commercial 
progress  has  yet  been  made.  Now  however  that  the  riven  are  declared 
open  to  vessels  of  all  nations,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  principal 
maritime  powers,  there  seems  to  be  required  only  internal  peace  for 
the  npid  development  of  the  great  capabilities  of  the  country.  The 
exports  are  principally  of  hides,  horns,  tallow,  and  jerked  beef. 

Like  the  other  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  Entre 
Rios  is  a  federal  state,  owning  but  little  dependence  upon  the  central 
government  The  government  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a 
governor,  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  Congress  consists  of 
deputies  chosen  from  the  several  towns  or  districts.  The  revenue  is 
derived  chiefly  from  customs  duties. 

Except  a  few  families  of  Guarini  origin  the  country  is  almost 
entuely  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Spaniards.  In  the  towns 
however  a  few  foreignen  are  settled,  mostly  Italians,  who  mainly 
conduct  the  river  navigation,  with  some  French  snd  English  tradeis. 
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Some  of  the  large  estancias  (oatUe  fiuma)  and  aaladeroe  (tallow-melUng 
establishmeDts)  are  the  property  of  and  conducted  hj  Engliahmen. 
As  mentioned  under  Abosntinb  Confbdibatzok,  Entre  Rioa  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  revolt  againat  the  aupremaoy  of  Buenoa  Ayrea, 
ioiuing  with  Corrientea  in  the  engagementa  with  foreign  powera,  which 
led  to  the  fall  of  Roeaa,  and  in  all  the  aubaequent  proceedioga  which 
have  had  for  their  main  object  the  opening  of  the  rivera  Parani  and 
Uruguay.    [Abokntins  Confxdibatiok  ;  Cobribmtxs.] 

Parandf  or  Villa  del  Parand,  the  capital  of  the  province,  ia  about 
a  mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Parand»  in  31^  45'  S.  lat,  60°  47'  W. 
long.,  and  containa  about  6000  inhabitanta.  It  ia  built  on  tiieaummit 
of  a  lofty  cliff,  which  alopea  gently  towarda  Santa  F^,  which  atanda 
on  the  oppoaite  aide  of  the  river,  and  hence  the  town  derived  ita 
original  name,  Bajada  de  Santa  F^  or  the  'Deacent  to  Santa  F4.'  The 
only  public  building  of  any  oonaequence  in  Parani  ia  the  recently 
ereut^l  government  house.  A  large  church  which  waa  commenced 
some  yeara  back  remaina  unfiniah^  The  climate  ia  mild  and  dry, 
but  not  healthy.  The  houaea  have  no  fire-plooea ;  and  all  claaaea  live 
much  in  the  open  air.  The  aupply  of  water  ia  very  bad ;  ail  that  ia 
consumed  ia  brought  to  the  town  in  carta  drawn  by  oxen.  The  town 
at  present  haa  a  quiet  liatleaa  appearance.  Only  a  few  amall  yeaaels 
belong  to  it    The  exports  are  hidea,  hair,  tallow,  and  lime. 

Concepcion  de  la  China,  formerly  called  Uruguay  city,  on  the 
Uruguay,  ia  a  amall  but  old  town  of  about  1600  inhabitanta.  It 
once  carried  on  aome  trade  with  Monte  Video,  but  it  ia  now  decayed 
and  ruinous.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  wood  and  mud,  with 
thatched  roofa.  In  the  centre  of  the  Plaza  ia  a  pyramid  now  falling 
to  pieces.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  large  aaladero.  OoneordiOf  on  the 
Uruguay,  opposite  Salts,  from  a  village  of  a  few  mud  huta,  appeara  to 
be  growing  into  a  place  of  aome  importance.  It  haa  about  1000  inha- 
bitants, and  carries  on  a  good  deal  of  trade.  But  the  situation  is  bad, 
as  vessels  are  unable  to  reach  the  town  at  low  water,  and  are  obliged 
to  anchor  about  two  miles  below  it.  It  containa  a  church  and  a  luge 
school-house,  endowed  by  the  government  GuaUgtuty,  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name  (33**  10'  S.lat),  is  a  town  of  between  2000 
and  8000  inhabitants,  of  whom  nearly  800  are  foreignera,  chiefly 
Baaquea  and  Italians.  It  is  a  place  of  a  good  deal  of  trade,  but 
vessels  cannot  approach  nearer  than  about  three  leaguea  from  the 
town.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  most  extensive  estanda  in  thia 
part  of  the  country,  belonging  to  an  English  subject.  It  ia  the  pro- 
perty of  Mrs.  Brittain  of  Sheffield,  and  occupiee  200  aquare  leaguea 
of  land.  Several  other  estanciaa  belonging  to  Engliah  aubjecta  are 
in  the  vicinity.  Cfttaleguay-chtt,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gualeguay-dhu, 
about  60  miles  K.N.E.  from  Qualeguay,  population  about  2500, 
including  nearly  300  foreigners,  contains  a  neat  church  and  a  good 
school-house,  and  is  a  place  of  aome  trade;  but  the  aitoation  ia  incon- 
venient, aa  vessels  drawing  more  than  6  feet  of  water  are  aometimea 
obliged  to  wait  two  or  three  weeks  to  get  acroaa  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  some  large  tallow-melting 
establishments. 

(Woodbine  Parish,  Buenoi  Ayret ;  M'Cann,  JRide  through  the  Argei^- 
tine  Provincee.) 

ENTREVAUX.    [Alpbs,  Bassbs.] 

ENYED,  NAGY-ENYED,  or  STRASZBURG,  a  town  in  Tranayl- 
vania,  is  situated  in  46*  18'  N.  lat.,  28*  42'  E.  long.,  in  a  valley  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Marosh,  and  has  about  5500  inhabitanta.  It  is 
built  in  an  old-fashioned  style,  and  containa  a  Roman  Catholic,  a 
Lutheran,  and  a  Reformed  Lutheran  church,  but  is  most  celebrated 
for  its  richly  endowed  Protestant  lyceum.  On  the  market-place  are 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  buxgh  or  castle,  with  its  towera  and  loop- 
holea,  in  which  the  Saxons,  who  built  the  town,  were  aoouatomed  to 
defend  themselves  against  their  Transylvanian  assailanta  in  former 
days.  The  streets  still  retain  their  Saxon  names.  The  population  is 
compoaed  of  Hungarians,  Germans,  Armenians,  Gredbs,  and  Walla- 
chians.  There  are  a  paper-mUl  and  aome  manufacturea  in  the  town, 
and  extensive  vineyaras  in  the  neighbourhood. 

EPERIES,  or  PRESSOYA,  a  royiJ  free  town,  and  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  S^ros,  in  Upper  Hungary,  ia  situated  in  48*  58'  K.  lat., 
21*  15'  K  long.,  in  an  agreeable  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Tartaza, 
and  has  about  9000  inhabitanta.  It  ia  surrounded  with  walla  defended 
by  bastions,  and  encircled  by  extensive  gardens  and  indosures,  among 
which  are  the  suburbs.  The  streets  are  broad,  and  embelliehed  with 
several  handsome  buildings,  among  which  are  the  county  hall,  four 
Roman  Catholic  churchea,  a  Lutheran  church,  a  synagogue,  Proteatant 
and  Roman  Catholic  high-schools,  the  latter  attached  to  the  Franciscan 
monastery,  a  chapter-house,  town-hall,  orphan  asylum,  and  poorhouse. 
It  ia  the  seat  of  a  Greek  Catholic  bishopric  erected  in  1807,  haa  a 
good  episcopal  library,  and  an  imitation  of  Mount  Calvary,  on  which 
several  chapels  are  built  Eperiea  manufacturea  wooUena  and  linens, 
and  possesses  a  huge  earthenware  manufactory  and  breweries,  as  well 
as  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  wine,  and  grain,  to  which  the  annual 
fairs  greatly  contribute.  About  4  milea  from  the  town,  the  environa 
of  which  are  agreeably  diversified,  are  the  chalybeate  springs  of 
Cremete,  or  Krasyna-voda,  with  hatha. 

EPERNAY.    [MABjfE.1 

E'PHESUS,  a  city  of  Lydia,  Asia  Minor,  and  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  which  belonged  to  the  Ionian  confederation  (Herod,  i  142),  waa 
situated  near  the  left  bank  and  doao  to  the  mouUi  of  the  river 


Caystrus,  in  88*  N.  lai,  27*  48'  E  long.  By  the  mouth  of  the  river 
was  a  lake,  formed  by  the  sea^  called  l^linuaia,  and  dose  to  thia  waa 
another  lake  which  communicated  with  it  The  city  itaelf  atood  on 
elevated  ground ;  the  country  around  was  an  alluvial  plain.  About  a 
mile  and  a  half  N.E  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  cily  ia  the  modem 
village  of  Aiaaalucx. 

There  is  a  myth  that  tha  city  waa  originally  called  Smyrna,  from 
the  Amtcon  of  that  name ;  it  ia  also  said  to  have  borne  three  or  fbor 
other  names.  The  name  of  Epheaua  doea  not  occur  in  the  Homeric 
poems ;  and  Strabo  aaya  there  ia  no  proof  that  the  dty  waa  In  axiat- 
ence  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  According  to  him  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  site  of  Ephesus  were  Cariana  and  Lelegea,  most  of 
whom  were  ejected  by  the  settlers  from  Greece  under  Androclus.  Tho 
temple  of  Artemis  (Diana),  to  which  the  dty  owed  so  large  a  part  of 
ita  fame  and  consequence,  waa  already  buUt  here.  From  a  tradition 
preaerved  by  Pauaaniaa  it  would  aeem  that  the  original  temple  waa 
outside  the  dty ;  and  it  ia  probable  that  the  aubaequent  temples  were 
erected  on  its  site.  The  ute  of  Epheaua  waa  changed  more  than 
once.  Before  about  B.a  800  it  appeara  to  have  occupied  the  low 
marahy  plam  between  the  heighta  aoid  the  river.  But  Lyaunachus,  who 
obtained  possession  of  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor  after  the  death 
of  Antigonua,  conceiving  the  higher  ground  to  be  a  more  advantageous 
situation  for  the  dty,  built  the  walls  which  existed  when  Strabo 
wrote,  and  which  are  doubtless  those  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain. 
The  inhabitanta  however  were  unwilling  to  remove  to  the  aite  which 
he  had  indoaed;  and  he  therefore,  aaya  Strabo,  waited  till  the  ndna 
set  in,  when  he  stooped  up  the  channels  which  carried  off  the  water, 
thereby  flooding  the  old  dty,  and  making  the  inhabitanta  glad  to 
occupy  the  new  dte.  It  appeara  more  pro^ble  however  that  the  old 
dt^,  the  ute  of  which  waa  too  low,  was  destroyed  bv  the  sudden 
rising  of  the  river  in  a  violent  storm,  aa  deacribed  in  a  httle  poem  by 
Dorua,  who  appeara  to  have  lived  about  the  Ume  of  ita  deatruction. 
Lyaimachua  gave  the  place  the  name  of  hia  wife,  Arainoe,  but  the  old 
name  was  afterwarda  restored. 

Though  the  Ionian  Epheaua  waa  an  important  place  there  is  little 
of  conaequence  related  of  ita  histoiy.  From  the  time  of  Androclus 
it  waa  the  kingly  reddenoe  of  the  loniana.  Ephesus  waa  the  first  of 
the  Ionian  towna  attacked  by  Croeaua.  Itlfdl  aucoeadvely  into  the 
handa  of  the  Lydian  and  Persian  monarcha.  It  waa  the  acene  of  a 
defeat  of  the  lonians  and  their  alliea  the  Athenians  and  Erebriana  in 
B.O.  499.  Towarda  the  end  of  the  Peloponneaian  war  the  Atheniana 
were  defeated  here;  and  in  B.0. 407  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Antiochua 
waa  defeated  here  by  the  Spartan  fleet  under  Lysander.  Fh>m  an 
early  period  Epheaua  waa  regarded  aa  a  aaerad  city,  tiie  temple  of 
Artemis  bdng  looked  upon  with  eapedal  reverence ;  and  it  is  noted 
that  when  Xerxea  burnt  the  templea  at  BranchidsB  sod  elBewhere  he 
spared  that  of  Ephesus.  As  a  commerdal  dty  its  rise  may  date  from 
the  erection  of  the  new  dty  by  Lyaimachua,  and  during  both  the 
Macedonian  and  Roman  perioda  it  grew  into  conmierdal  importanoo 
in  proportion  to  the  decay  of  Miletus.  After  the  great  defeat  of 
King  Antiochua  at  Magneaia  (B.a  190)  the  Romana  in  partitioning 
Aaia  Minor  gave  Epheaua  to  the  king  of  Peigamum.  The  king 
(Attalua  Philadelphua),  Strabo  tdla  ua,  in  order  to  improve  the 
harbour,  which  had  become  ahaUow  by  the  depomt  of  the  alluvium  of 
the  Cayatrua,  directed  his  architecta  to  place  a  mole  in  front  of  the 
harbour,  thinking  that  by  contracting  the  entrance^  which  waa  very 
wide,  both  the  entrance  and  the  harbour  would  become  deep  enough 
for  large  merchant  ahips.  But  the  result  was  just  opposite  to  his 
expectationa ;  for  the  alluvium  waa  now  kept  within  the  entrance, 
and  the  whole  harbour  made  ahallower,  whereaa  before  it  waa  in  a 
measure  deared  away  by  the  flooda  and  the  reflux  of  the  aea.  After 
the  death  of  Attalua  IIL  the  Romana  having  taken  poaseadon  of  hia 
dominiona  formed  the  province  of  Aaia  Minor,  and  Epheaua  became 
ita  chief  city,  and  the  uaual  reddence  of  the  Roman  governor  and  of 
the  chief  of  the  Aaiarchs ;  and  it  waa  here  that  the  Romana  uaually 
landed  when  they  went  to  Asia.  Strabo,  who  vidted  it  in  the  reign 
of  Auguatua,  aaya  that  the  dty  waa  then  in  a  atate  of  great  proaperity. 
It  had  both  ship-housea  and  a  harbour,  though  the  harbour  had 
become  more  ahallow;  in  all  other  reapeota  the  city  owing  to  ita 
favourable  dtuation  waa  increadng  daily.  It  waa  alrmdy  the  greateat 
place  of  trade  of  all  the  dtiee  west  of  the  Taurus.  The  port,  called 
Panormua,  waa  viaited  by  ships  from  all  the  porta  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  the  dty  waa  connected  by  great  Hnea  of  load  with  all 
the  marketa  of  the  interior.  It  waa  probably  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition when  visited  by  St  Paul  a  few  yeara  later.*  The  apostle  atayed 
at  Epheaua  three  yeara  (Acts^  xx.  81)  and  founded  a  church  theie, 
which  in  the  book  of  lUvelationB  (L  11 ;  ii  1,  ftc.)  ia  placed  first 
among  the  churchea  of  Asia.  The  heathen  and  Chriatian^churchea  of 
Epheaua  aubeisted  together  for  a  considerable  time.  T&e  final 
deatruction  of  the  great  heathen  temple  waa  effected  about  a.d.  260 
by  the  Goths,  or  Scythians,  in  what  is  known  aa  their  third  naval 
invadon,  and  with  ita  fall  the  aplendour  of  the  city  may  be  said  to 
have  ended.  It  existed  however  some  centuries  longer,  though  ita 
dimendons  were  contracted,  and  ita  trade  waa  gradudly  decaying. 
The  third  greatsxrandl  of  the  Chriatian  Church  waa  hdd  at  Epheaua 
in  A.D.  841.  Of  ita  general  history  whilst  a  Byzantine  city  nothing 
worthy  of  mention  ia  recorded.  Ita  final  deatruction  haa  been  aome- 
timea attributed  to  Timuri  who  encamped  here  after  hia  captun 
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df  SnyntK  (A-d.  1409) ;  but  it  ii  not  mentloiied  br  hU  hiatoriui,  and 
than  ia  no  doubt  that  Ephenu  had  periilwd  long  before. 

The  on);  Toatigea  which  noir  nnudn  of  the  once  gnat  ci^  are  aoma 
— HI*"— <<  heapa  of  ruina,  ohieS;  thoea  of  it*  famous  tomplo  and 
Uiaatre,  with  the  aonunrhat  mors  perftet  lioea  of  the  valla  by  whioh 
it  tni  eooompaaaed.  "  Manj  other  wnlla  indeed  remain  to  show  the 
eztODt  of  the  bnildinga  of  the  city,  but  no  inaciiption  or  ornament  is 
to  be  fbimd,  oitiea  haviog  boon  built  out  of  thia  quarry  of  worked 
marble.  The  ruini  of  the  adjoining  town  rATAajLLOCK],  whioh  aroH 
about  100  you*  ago,  are  entdrely  oompoaad  of  material*  from  Bpheaus, 
and  Iheaa  old  caatle  and  moaque  walla  have  become  in  their  turn  our 
quarry  for  relia  of  antiquity.'  (Fallowa,  'Baaearchea  in  Aaia  Minor,' 
p.  20e.) 

Both  Pooocke  and  Riepert  have  given  plana  of  the  ancient  dty ; 
Oiaj  difler  in  many  reepects,  and  though  Kiepert'a  is  more  in  accord- 
Miaa  with  rsosot  reeearches,  it  ia  poaeible  that  neither  ia  accurate  in 
ita  details.  The  whole  oompaaa  of  tbe  walli,  according  to  Pococke,  ia 
nboot  four  milaa ;  in  Eiepert'a  plan  it  is  aomawhat  Icaa,  Hamilton, 
ona  of  the  lataat  and  most  careful  of  the  ttaTellan  who  hare  examined 
the  ruins  of  Efjieaus,  deacribes  the  walla  of  LyaiioBdiUB  aa  atretohing 
in  a  aouth-eaat  and  nnrth-weat  diraotion,  along  the  ridge  of  Hount 
Corcaana,  from  "  immediately  to  the  aouth  of  the  gymnasium  to  tbe 
iower  cailed  the  Priflon  of  St.  Paul,  but  whioh  is  in  faot  one  of  the 
towera  of  the  ancient  wall,  cloialy  reaembling  many  others  which 
Moor  at  various  interrala.  The  portion  which  connected  Hount 
Prion  with  Mount  Conasua,  and  in  which  waa  the  He^feian  Qate, 
(ppean  to  hare  been  immediately  to  the  eait  of  the  gymnaainiD." 
Anotbar  wall,  which  Eamilton  suppoaaa  to  be  an  older  one,  extends 
from  tha  theatre  over  the  top  of  Mount  Prion,  and  thence  to  the 
•aatam  and  of  the  stadium.  Bealda  theaa  he  was  able  to  trace  con- 
siderable remains  of  anotiier  wall  "  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Corssaus, 
asteoding  from  near  the  theatre  westward  to  the  port  and  temple  of 
Diana."  Thia.  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  oonetructad  by  the 
Byaantines  when  the  town  had  diminiahed  fn  siee,  ia  built  chiefly  of 
brick.  The  walla  of  Lysimachui  are,  aoeordiog  to  Pooocke,  built  m  a 
rough  manner,  but  oaaed  with  hewn  atona  Fellows  says  that  this  wall 
is  "  a  fine  specimen  of  very  earij  Q^eak  architecture,  having  only  the 
horisontal  une  of  joints,  the  others  being  irregular,  aa  in  the  Cyclo- 
pean :  the  doorwaya  are  alao  of  the  early  Gnaco-Egyptian,  aa  seen  at 
Asaca."  Hamilton  giiaa  an  engraving  of  ooe  of  theae  gateways, 
which  is  in  a  nmtlj  perfeot  state.  In  aome  places  the  wall  remams 
tolstably  entire ;  m  others  the  foundations  only  are  viaibie,  and  are 
tesi  feet  thick. 

The  goddcaaArteials  waa  wonhipped  at  Bpfaeaus  when  the  Tonians 
aatUed  there.  Berodotua  mantiona  a  temple  of  Aitamis  aa  existing 
there  in  the  time  of  Cncaua,  who  added  lately  to  ita  wealth  :  this 
temple  and  Utat  of  Hera  at  Samoa  he  apaaki  of  aa  among  the  great 
works  of  the  Oreeka.  Chsrsi|duiin  was  the  original  architect,  but 
another  architmt  enlarged  it  This  enlarged  temple  is  said  to  have 
heen  burnt  by  Harosttatua  on  tba  night  on  which  Alexander  the 
Graat  was  bom.  A  new  temple  wu  oommanoed  on  its  rite ;  and  ao 
■ealoua  were  the  Epheeiana  in  the  work  that  the  peoplo  gave  freelv 
their  property  and  the  women  their  ornameota,  in  order  to  fumiah 
the  money  requiaite  for  oonstructjog  It  with  the  deeired  magniflcence : 
yet  it  waa  2S0  yean  before  it  was  floished.  When  Alexander  entered 
Asia  OD  bia  aspedition  into  Farria  ha  offered  to  repay  all  that  bad 
been  expended  upon  the  temfde,  and  to  fumiah  alt  that  would  be 
required  to  complete  it,  if  he  were  permitted  to  plaoe  the  inscription 
upon  it;  but  the  Ephesians, detemioed  that Uie  work idiould  be  (heir 
own,  declined  bis  offer.  The  temple  was  built  on  the  marshy  ground 
outaide  the  dty,  Pliny  says,  as  being  thua  more  aeonre  aniuat  earth- 
quakea;  (he  foundations  were  formed  of  well-rammBd  charcoal  and 
wood.  The  length  of  Iha  temple  waa  4Sa  feet  and  the  width  520  feet. 
It  oODtained  1S8  columns  (Pliny  says  lit,  but  this  is  ot  ooune  an 
error),  eat^  60  feet  high,  and  ea^  the  gift  of  a  king,  "niis  was  much 
larger  than  any  other  Greek  temple  :  the  area  of  tbe  great  Olympiaum 
at  Athena  was  abont  two'thirds  that  of  the  temple  at  Epheeua ;  the 
ana  of  the  ParUisuon  waa  only  one-fourth  of  it  And  ita  splendour 
waa  equal  to  ita  aise.  Tbe  altar  was  chiefly  the  work  ofPruiteles. 
Id  the  temple  waa  one  of  the  graat  pioturea  of  Apelles.  It  also  con- 
tained some  of  the  works  of  Thraso.  Tbirty-aii  of  tbe  oolumn*  ware 
richly  carved,  one  of  them  by  3oopas.  In  the  ^eaanry  of  the  temple 
wa*  stored  a  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  Waatem  Aria.  F^m  tha 
earliest  timea  it  waa  an  asylum  for  debton  and  malefiuitora.  The 
original  limita  of  thia  asylum  were  extended  to  a  stadium  by  Alex- 
ander, andattU  farther  by  Mithridatca.  H.  Antoniniugreatlyadvaoced 
the  Lmits  of  tbe  aaylum,  making  them  to  include  a  part  of  l^e  city ; 
but  thia  ordinance  being  found  productive  of  much  inoonvenienoe  waa 
abolished  by  Auguatus.     The  serrioe  of  the  temple  was  conducted  by 

Cesla  called  Megftlobosi,  who  were  eunnohs,  who  were  held  in  great 
:iour ;  with  them  vi:gina  were  aaaociated  in  the  superintendenoe  of 
the  temple.  Tha  worship  of  the  Epbesiau  Artemis  served  aa  the 
model  of  that  of  other  cities  and  countries;  and  large  numbers  of 
strangers  reaorted  to  Epheaua  to  worship  in  the  great  temple :  it  waa 
probably  for  the  foreign  visitors  mainly  that  tbe  "eilTBr  ahrinca  for  the 
goddess"  were  made,  "  which  brought  no  enuUl  gain  to  the  craftamcn  " 
of  Epheaus  (Act«,  lii.  SI).  It  haa  been  already  aaid  that  the  temple 
waa  deriroyed  by  the  Sqythians  about  a.D.  200.    A  Christian  diureh 


waa  aAerwarda  erected  on  the  site.  At  the  present  time  the  rer;  Bit«  ia 
a  matter  of  doubt  Hamtltoo  thinks  he  has  asoertaioed  its  site  to  be 
marked  by  some  massive  structures  "  near  the  weatem  extremity  of 
the  town,  which  overlook  tiie  swamp  or  marsh  where  wu  tha  ancient 
harbour."  The  ruins  which  be  fixed  on  aa  the  site  ol  the  temple 
appear  to  be  the  same  aa  thoae  painted  out  by  Pococke,  but  the  brick 
arches  and  other  works  whioh  Pococke  thought  to  be  parte  of  the 
great  temple,  Hamilton  with  more  probability  attributes  to  "  the 
Chriatiana  after  the  deatruction  of  the  temple  and  the  removal  of  the 
columns  by  Constantine,  when  a  church  waa  erected  on  ita  ruia&" 
Eiepert  however  places  the  great  temple  mare  to  the  north  and  east ; 
but  Mr.  Falkener,  who  has  more  recently  made  an  elaborate  survey  of 
Ephesu^  thinks  "  it  more  to  the  west  and  nearer  to  tbe  sea  than  in 
Kiepert's  map;"  in  other  words,  reatorea  it  to  the  position  assigned 
to  it  by  Pococke  and  Hamilton,  and  which  certainly  moat  nearly 
correapooda  with  the  statement  of  Pliny.  Tbe  vaat  niina  of  the 
temple  probably  long  aarved  as  a  marble  quarry.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  it  fumiahed  materials  to  many  of  the  buildings  in  Conatanttnopte 
OS  well  sa  in  Aiasaluck. 

But  however  it  may  be  with  tJie  great  templs,  oooordlng  to  Sir 
Charles  Fellows,  "  of  the  site  of  the  theatre,  the  site  of  the  tumult 
raised  by  Demetriui,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  its  ruins  being  a  wreck  of 
immenae  grandeur.  But  its  fbrm  alone  can  now  be  spoken  of,  for  every 
■aat  ia  removed,  and  the  Proaoaninm  is  a  bill  of  ruins."  This  theatre, 
the  largest  Greek  theatre  of  which  the  remains  have  yet  been  tnKed, 
waa  6S0  feet  in  diameter.  The  Stadium  was  another  vast  structure  ; 
Its  diameter  being,  according  to  Chandler,  687  feet  On  the  north 
aide  he  found  the  seats  to  be  construoted  on  arohaa,  but  od  the  south 
they  ara  laid  on  Hount  Prion,  or  Lepra,  aa  it  was  also  called.  Beaides 
theaa  there  ore  still  viaibla  conaidemble  remains  of  another  vaat 
edifioa  of  Romau  date,  which  haa  been  generally  stated  to  ba  a 
gymnadnm,  but  which  Fellows  thinks  ia  a  palace.  It  stands  on  the 
■outh-eaat  side  of  the  city,  and  the  foundations  of  a  large  number  of 
rooms  are  yet  tnoeabla  The  outer  walla  are  of  brick  and  atone,  of 
four  or  Ave  ooursea  of  each  laid  alternately,  and  constructed  with 
great  aotidity.  A  plan  and  a  view  of  the  remains  of  this  edifice,  and 
alao  asvaral  intoreating  vtawa  of  tite  otber  remaiua  of  Epheaus,  from 
sketohea  mode  when  (he;  were  more  perfect  than  at  pr«eent,  are  given 
in  ToL  iL  of  tha  'Antiquitiea  of  Ionia,'  published  by  tbe  Dilettanti 
Society.  Ooe  of  these  now  less  perfect  buildiugs  is  a  temple,  repre- 
sented in  plates  H  and  it  of  that  work;  it  was  130  feet  long  and 
80  broad-  The  cella  is  constructed  of  large  coarse  stone  ;  the  portico 
is  of  marble,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  oolumns  are  nee.rly 
17  feet  high,  and  tha  shafts  are  fluted,  and  of  one  piece  of  stone.  The 
at^  ia  Roman,  and  the  temple  waa  dedicat«d,  probably  with  the 
permiaaioB  of  Angnstua  Oteear,  to  the  dnfied  Juliua. 


Tha  other  vaat  heapa  of  remaina  are  moat  of  them  as  yet  but  im- 
perfectly asaigned.  Among  them  are  supposed  to  be  the  agora,  clo^ 
to  which  were  Uie  Corinthian  temple,  just  noticed,  and  the  lai^e 
theatre.  An  Olympieium  appears  to  have  stood  on  Mount  Prion.  On 
tha  south-east  of  the  Mount  are  tbe  tombs,  in  one  of  which  Pococke  saw 
a  Toiy  large  marble  sarcophagua.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  an 
aqueduct  near  the  city.  Chimdler  and  Hamilton  both  copied  some 
inaoriptioni  at  Bphesua,  but,  according  to  Fellows,  Uiere  ore  none  to 
be  seen  there  now. 

(Pooocke,  TravtUin  thtBatt;  Chandler,  Tnteripliima Antiqua ;  /onion 
AaHqaitia,  Mid  TrantU  in  A${a  JUiBor;  Leake,  Asia  ^inor ,-  Hamilton, 
Rtiarehtt  h»  Ana  Minor;  Fellows,  Trarelt  and  Bgtearche*  i»  A*u> 


EPHORI.    [Dorm;  DoniAira.] 

EPIDAURU8,  a  oelebnted  oit^  of  amiient  Orwce,  situated  on 
.  of  Argolis,  on  a  small  ba^  in  the  Soraoic  Gulf, 


the 


surrounded  by  moontoins  oo  tie  Isnd  wde,  in  86°  ib'  N.  lat,  1-  „ 
long.  Ita  more  andent  name  waa  Epicarua,  from  ita  earliest  inhabit- 
an(a,  who  were  Carians,  and  who  were  subsequeDtly  joined  by  some 
Icnians  from  Attdca.  (Aristot.  apud  Strob,)  When  the  Dorians 
got  poasaeaion  of  Argos,  Epidannia  yielded  without  reeiatance  to 
tbem,  and  admitted  a  Dorian  colony  under  Ddphontca.  (Pausan.  ii. 
26.  L)  The  constitution  of  Epidaurua  was  onginaliy  mouarchical. 
Afterwards  the  goverumeut  was  ariatocratical ;  Uie  chief  magistrates 
were  called  Artynn,  or  Artynt,  as  at  Argos  (Thucyd.  v.  *T),  and  were 
the  presidents  c^  a  ooimoil  of  1 80 ;  the  common  people  were  termed 
'konlpodw'   {imlwt^t),  or  Mna^-feet,'   in  allusion  to  their  agri-' 


as  SnVAL. 

enltural  punuita.  (Plutarch,  '  Quaot.  Or.'  L)  At  an  early  period 
Epidaunia  wu  an  important  oommeraial  city,  and  the  mother  City  of 
^giDa  and  Cos,  the  former  of  which  was  oaoe  dependent  npon  it. 
(Strabo,  p.  376.)  It  alio  coloniied  tbt  Uland*  of  Calydnus  aud 
Niejnu.  (Uerad.  viL  99.)  Ab  a  commeicial  dty  ite  conaequence  bad 
pauwl  away  by  the  6th  century  B.o.  Ai  the  chief  eekt  of  the  warship 
of  iEBciUaplui  (Atclepiiu),  Epidanrna  waa  for  a  long  period  a  highly 
important  place.  The  temple  of  ./Geoulapiul  was  litnated  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  valley  about  fire  miles  from  the  oity,  and  ws*  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  reno*med  noctusriea  in  Greene.  In  B.o. 
293  it  ma  so  oelebnted  that  during  a  peatllenoe  at  Roma  a  depu- 
tation was  Mat  from  that  city  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  Epldauriaa 
god.  (Lit,  i.  c.  47.)  The  temple  waa  always  orovded  with  invalids, 
and  the  priests,  who  were  also  pbyaioians,  contrived  to  keep  up  its 
repatatioD,  for  the  walls  were  covered  vrith  tablets  describing  the 
cures  whick  they  had  wroi^ht,  even  in  the  time  of  Stnbo.  The 
temple  stood  in  a  sacred  iQclosure  called  the  grove  (lArai),  which 
was  lesa  than  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  contained  several  buildings 
beiidea  the  temple.  The  name  of  the  sanetnary  {lipir),  is  still 
preserved  in  the  ipodem  Dame  of  the  spot  Himn.  The  temple, 
which  contained  a  chryselephantine  statue  of  Jjlecutapius,  was  hall 
the  size  of  the  Olympieium  at  Athens.  But  few  vestlgea  of  it  are  left. 
Hear  the  temple  was  a  remarkably  beautiful  theatre,  built  by  Poly- 
oleitui  (Fauaan.  ii,  ST,  6),  which  is  in  better  preaarvatlon  than  any 
other  Uieatre  in  Oreeoe,  except  tliat  at  Traraetsne,  near  Joannina ; 
the  orchestra  is  90  Feet  long,  and  the  entire  theatre  3T0  feet ;  when 
complete  it  vraa  capable  of  containing  12,000  spectator* :  SS  rows  of 
seats  still  appear  above  ground.  Of  the  other  buildings  mentioned 
by  PauBanisB,  including  temples  of  Athena  CissEEa,  Artemis,  Dionysus, 
and  Aphrodite  in  the  city,  a  temple  of  Hera  on  the  promontory  by 
the  harbour,  and  two  or  three  temples  on  the  neighbouring  lieigbta  ; 
and  the  temples  oF  Aphrodite,  Artemis,  and  Themis,  wUch  together 
with  a  TholuB  (circular  building)  erected  by  Polydeitns,  and  adorned 
with  paintings  by  Fausias,  a  stadium,  and  some  other  edifloM  were 
within  the  sacred  Inclosure,  ther«  ara  but  few 


EpidauruB  hss  aoqoired  soma  celebrity  in  recent  timee  aa 
place  where  the  Congress  of  Deputiea  tram,  all  parts  of  Qreece 
unembled,  and  promulgated  on  the  let  of  Januatj  1S22  the  consti- 
tution known  as  the  Constitution  of  Epidaorus.  Such  was  the  state 
of  Epidaunis  at  that  time  that  the  depatles,  unable  to  find  accom- 
modation in  the  villagea,  were  compelled  to  live  in  the  open  air. 
Bpidaurus  "is  now  a  miserable  village  and  can  barely  muster  100 
Inhabitants  and  a  few  small  boats."  It  has  a  good  and  well  protected 
port.  The  village  is  surrounded  by  a  small  plain,  in  which  vege- 
tables ore  grown  for  the  market  of  Athens.  (Leake, '  Morea,'  voL  iL  ; 
Curtius, '  PeloponneaoB,'  voL  iL  :  and  Hurray,  '  Handbook  of  Qreeoe,' 
p.2£S.) 

There  were  two  other  cities  of  ^e  name ;  one  in  Looonia,  called 
Epidaurus  Limera,  which  hod  also  a  well-known  temple  qf  .fiaoulapius. 
There  ore  etill  some  remains  of  the  fortifications.  (Leake,  '  Morea.'  i 
p.  211.)  This  Epidaurus  had  a  capital  liarbour,  from  which,  aooord- 
ing  to  ApollodoruB,  it  derived  its  name  Limera.  (Strain,  p.  SSS.) 
The  third  Epidaurus  was  a  maritime  city  of  Illyii^  menliMied  by 
Hirtius  ('  De  Bello  Aleiandrino,'  c  ii). 

EPINAL,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Tosges,  in  France, 
stands  on  the  Moselle,  about  SSi  miles  E.  by  &  fVota  Parle,  in 
48°  10'  24-  N.  Ut,  e°  26'  £5'  E.  long.,  and  has  10,181  rendent 
inhabitants  in  the  commune;  This  is  eiduaiva  of  troops,  students, 
prisoners,  tiie  inmates  of  hospitals  and  religious  housea,  and  all 
elasaea  that  go  to  make  up  the  floating  population  of  a  plaoe. 

Vo  mention  occure  of  Epinal  earlier  than  tlie  end  of  the  10th 
oentuiy,  when  it  was  the  reeidenoe  of  the  bishops  of  Met< :  the 
lordship  however  passed  subsequently  into  the  liands  of  the  dukes  of 
Lorraine^  It  was  formerly  well  fortif  ed,  uid  liad  a  fine  ooatle;  but 
the  fortifications  have  been  rased. 

The  town  ia  aituatad  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  of  the  Vosges,  and  in  a 
district  aboonding  with  delightful  aitoations.  The  rapid  clear  atraam  of 
the  Uoselle  which  here  separates  into  two  ehannela  inoloiinK  on  island, 
dividea  the  town  into  three  part* — the  Grande  Tilli  wMoh  stands 
on  the  right  baink  of  the  main  stream,  and  at  the  foot  of  an  eminenas 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  the  castle ;  the  Petite  Till*  which  is  built 
on  the  isUnd,  and  is  joined  to  the  Qranda  Tille  by  two  bridges,  one  at 
Aaaa,  erected  in  IBIO,  and  the  other  of  iroD,  oonstructad  on  the 
suspension  principle ;  and  the  Faubourg  of  the  Capucliins,  which  ia 
built  along  the  loft  bank  of  the  smaller  arm  of  the  Moselle,  and  ia 
named  from  a  convent  of  monks  of  that  order.  The  streela  of 
Spinal  ar«  well-built,  and  regularly  Iwd  out  and  clean.  The  finnt 
edifioee  in  the  place  an  the  barracks,  the  rsHdenee  of  the  prefect  of 


EPmna  9M 

the  departinent,  the  eollt^  buildings,  the  oonrt-house,  and  the  parish 
ohorch,  which  is  of  gothio  arehi teat  ore,  mingled  with  some  parts  in 
the  style  of  a  later  age.  The  former  Capuchin  convent  whit£  stowla 
on  an  eminence  and  is  surrounded  by  large  gardens,  is  now  used  as 
on  hospital  The  town  has  also  a  tribunal  of  fliit  instanoe,  a  oom- 
munal  college,  a  chamber  of  commeroe,  a  public  library  of  20,000 
volumes,  a  museum,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  theab^  The  mann- 
facture*  are  chemical  products,  Isoe,  blook-tin,  wrought-iron,  paper, 
eartbenvrare,  and  leather ;  and  aome  trade  is  carried  on  in  oorti, 
cattle,  Iron,  timber,  oak  staves,  deal  plank^  Ac 

&PINE,  L'.    [Habre.] 

EFI'RUS.  (<|'ti|wi,  mainland),  the  name  given  to  that  district  hi 
Northern  Greece  which  extended  from  Uie  Acro-oerauntan  promontory 
on  the  north  to  the  Ambraoian  Gulf  on  the  south,  and  tram  the 
Ionian  9ea  to  the  Chain  of  Plnduo.  In  mors  andent  times  the  term 
incladed  the  entire  western  coaat  &om  the  Ceraunian  Hountains  to 
the  Corinthian  Outf,  uid  the  name  was  used  in  contradistinction  to 
Corcyra  and  the  other  islands  lying  along  the  coast.  (Strabo,  p.  4fiS ; 
Homer,  'Odjss.,'  xiv.  lOOi  Thuc  L  fi.) 

Eplnis  was  a  wild  and  rugged  monntainous  country  eorrwpOndlng 
generally  with  the  southern  portion  of  Albihta,  under  whuh  title 
its  phy^oat  feature*  are  deacribed  (voL  i  ool.  170.)  Then,  as  now, 
but  comparatively  a  small  part  of  the  country  was  agricultural ;  the 
mountains  were  the  resort  of  a  wild  and  savage  race,  and  the  valleys, 
though  numerous,  did  not  produce  siifflcisnt  grain  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  inhabitants.  The  general  pursuits  of  the  inhabitoota 
were  pastoral,  and  the  Sne  oattia  and  horses  of  Bpirus  were  ode- 
brated  among  the  Greeks.  The  papulation  was  moeUy  coUeeted  in 
villagea,  the  towns  in  Epirus  being  but  few,  while  those  were  probably 
of  comparatively  late  construction.  The  inhabitanta  of  Epinis  ware 
scarcely  oonsidered  Hellenic  The  population  in  eai4y  times  had 
been  Felugic  (Strabo,  p.  231.)  The  oracle  at  Dodooa  waa  always 
called  Pelade  [Dodona],  and  many  names  of  placea  iu  Epirna  nut 
also  borne  by  the  Pelasgio  raties  of  the  opposite  ooast  of  Italy 
(Niebuhr,  '  Hist,  of  Rome^'  L  p.  84) ;  but  irruptions  of  Iliyiions  had 
barbarlsed  the  whole  naticoi ;  and  though  Herodotus  (iL  66)  speaks 
of  Theeprotia  as  a  part  of  Hellsa,  he  refers  to  its  old  oondiUon, 
whro  it  was  a  celebrated  seat  of  the  Pelasgians,  rather  than  to  ita 


resemUed  the  Macedonians,  who  were  an  Illyrian  tribe.  (Strabo, 
p,  33T.)  Theopompos  (apud  Stiab.,  p.  823)  divided  the  inhabitants 
of  Bpirus  into  fotirteen  difierent  and  independent  tribes.  Of  these 
the  moat  r«nowned  were  the  Chaonians  who  occupied  the  northern, 
and  Moiossians  who  occupied  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  «nd 
who  successively  maintsined  a  preponderance  in  thla  district.  The 
Holossions  clMmed  a  descant  ttom.  Uoloaeus,  the  son  of  Neoptolemus 
and  Andromache,  who  according  to  the  myth,  migrated  from  ThssMly 
into  Epims  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  settled  there  in  obedisnoe  to 
the  injunctions  of  an  oracle.  Epirua  rose  into  importanoe  by  the 
matrimonial  oonnection  of  Alexander  of  Epirua  with  the  king  of 
Macedon.  Philip  married  Alexander's  sister  Olympias,  and  gave 
him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage.  Alexander  was  the  flivt  of 
tjie  Molossian  princes  who  bore  the  title  of  king  of  Epinis,  having 
eitended  his  power  over  most  of  the  other  Epirot  tribes.  He  invaded 
Italy  to  assist  the  Torentinea  against  the  Brutil  and  Lnoani,  and  waa 
slab  near  Pandosia.  (Liv.  viiL  24.)  Pyrrhu^  the  gruidsmi  of 
Alexander,  is  the  beat  known  of  the  sovereigns  of  Rpima  The 
family  of  Pyrrhus  became  extinct  three  generations  after  his  death, 
and  the  government  waa  turned  into  a  republic,  which  subsistad  till 
the  year  B.C.  16T,  when  the  Epirotes  were  suspected  of  favouring 
Perseus  of  Macedon,  and  utter  destruction  was  Inflicted  upon  them 
by  the  Roman  general  P.  .£mi1ius.  who  destroyed  TO  town^  and 
carried  away  to  davery  ]GI),000  of  the  inbabitanta  (Potyb.  apL  Btiab., 
p.  822 ;  Liv.,  xlv.  c  84  ;  Plub  '  ^miL,'  o.  20),  alter  which  the  grMter 
part  of  the  country  remained  in  a  state  of  abaolute  dnolation,  and 
even  in  the  time  of  Stnbo  where  there  were  any  inhabitanta  tkey 
had  nothing  but  villefes  and  rniiu  to  dwell  in.  (Strabo,  p.  827.)  Of 
the  other  Epirotio  nationi,  the  Theaprolaaas,  wiio  oocnpiad  the 
middle  portion  of  tha  country,  war*  moat  oolebratad.    They  ara 
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mentioned  by  Homer,  who  doe*  not  name  tha  Cbaoniana  and  Male*. 
sianl  {'  OAjm.;  aiv.  81t),  and  aia  coDsidared  by  Harodotoa  to  have 
been  the  progenitor*  of  the  Thntaslianrr  (vL  ITS).    In  their  ttwitory 
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were  the  oracle  at  JDodona,  the  old  citj  of  Ephyra,  and  the  riyen 
Acheron  and  Cocytus,  celebrated  in  the  old  myUiology.  The  most 
celebrated  city  in  Molossia  waa  Ambrada,  a  Corinthian  colony, 
founded  about  B.a  685.  It  had  a  harbour  on  the  Qulf  of  Arta,  and 
a  small  nayal  force.  Ambracia  received  a  very  serere  blow  in  the 
defeats  by  the  Athenian!  and  Amphilochiana  423-426  B.O.,  but  their 
loeaea  were  in  aome  measure  repairad  by  a  new  colony  from  Corinth« 
(Thucyd.  iL  68 ;  iiL  106,  ftc.)  Pyrrhus  made  Ambracia  his  usual 
place  of  residence.  (Lir.  xxxviiL  9.)  It  sustained  a  very  remarkable 
siege  during  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  ^toliana.  (Polyb. 
zxii  18.)  Under  the  Roman  dominion  it  sunk  gradually  into  insigmfi- 
canoe,  and  its  ruin  was  completed  by  the  transfer  of  its  inhabitants 
to  Kioopolis,  which  was  founded  by  Augustus  to  commemorate  his 
Tictory  at  Actium.    Its  site  is  marked  bv  the  town  of  Arta. 

BPPINO,  Essex,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union 
in  the  parish  of  Epping,  is  situated  in  5V  iV  N.  lat.,  0"  T  K  long., 
distant  16  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Chehnsford,  and  164  miles  N.N.E. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Epping  in  1851  was 
2255.  The  living  is  a  yicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Essex  and  diocese 
of  Rochester.  Epping  Poor-Law  Union  contains  17  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  46,442  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  15,630. 

Epping  stands  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  situation  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  extensive  tract  known  as  Epping  Forest  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  town,  called  Epping-street^  consists  of  a  line  of 
irregularly  built  houses  extending  more  than  half  a  mile.  The  church, 
pleasantly  situated  on  rising  ground,  about  2  miles  north-west  of  the 
street^  and  with  the  houses  scattered  about  it,  forms  the  hamlet  called 
Epping  Upland.  In  the  '  Street '  is  a  chapel  of  esse,  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Waltham.  The  chapel  has  been 
rebmlt^  and  is  vested  in  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  chapels  for  Quakers  and  Independents,  National  and  British 
schools,  and  a  reading  room.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  is  well 
supplied  with  dairy  produce.  Butter  is  produced  in  large  quantities 
for  the  London  market  Fairs  are  held  on  Whit-Tuesday  and 
Korember  13th.  About  2  miles  S.W.  from  Epping  is  Copped  Hall,  a 
mansion  erected  about  a  century  sgo  near  the  site  of  a  former  residence 
of  the  monks  of  Widtham,  and  since  that  time  much  improved.  It 
b  one  of  the  finest  seats  in  the  county.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  camp,  probably  British,  now  overgrown  with  trees,  called 
Ambreys,  or  Ambersburr  banks. 

Epping  Forest,  now  hmited  to  the  south-west  part  of  the  county, 
was  formerly  cslled  the  Forest  of  Essex,  being  the  only  forest  in 
Essex,  the  whole  of  which  was  anciently  comprehended  in  it  The 
metes  and  bounds  of  the  forest  were  finally  determined  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1640,  by  virtue  of  a  commission  under  the  great  seal  of 
England.  The  boundaries  as  thus  settled  include  11  parishes  and 
parts  of  10  others.  The  extent  of  the  forest  is  estimated  at  60,000 
acres,  of  which  48,000  acres  are  estimatcKl  to  be  inclosed  and  private 
property :  the  remaining  12,000  acres  are  unindosed  wastes  and  woods. 
That  part  of  the  waste  which  was  called  Hainault  Forest,  was 
disafforested  by  the  Act  14  and  15  Vict,  cap.  48,  passed  August  Ist^ 
1851.  On  the  first  Friday  in  July  a  pleasure  fair,  known  as  Fairlop 
Fair,  was  held  round  the  spot  once  occupied  by  an  enormous  oak 
called  Fairlop  Oak. 

(Morant,  JSuex;  Wright^  Eshx;  Young,  Agrictdturc  of  Sttex; 
Ckmmuniduion /rem  Epping.)  ^ 

EPSOM,  Surrey,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Epsom,  is  situated  on  themai^  of  Banstead  Downs, 
in  61*  19'  N.  lat,  0*"  16'  W.  long. ;  distant  16  mUes  K.E.  by  £.  from 
Quildford,  15  mUes  S.W.  by  S.  from  London  by  road,  and  184  oiiln  by 
the  London,  Croydon,  and  Epsom  railway.  The  population  of  the 
town  in  1851  was  3390.  For  sanitsry  purposes  the  parish  is  under 
the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
with  the  curacy  of  Hoo  annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey  and 
diocese  of  Winchester.  Epsom  Poor-Law  Union  contains  15  parishes, 
with  an  area  of  39,559  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,796. 

The  name  appears  to  have  been  orij^nally  Ebbasham,  '  the  home  of 
Ebba.'  Epsom  contains  some  good  dwellmgs,  and  there  is  a  public 
building  called  the  Assembly  Rooms,  in  wUch  county  meetings  are 
held.  The  parish  church,  a  gothic  structure,  was  lUmost  entirely 
rebuilt  in  1824.  In  the  chanced  are  some  fine  monuments  by  Flaxman 
and  Chantry.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Calvin- 
istio  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  in  Epsom  National, 
British,  and  Infant  schools ;  a  savings  bank ;  almshouses  for  12  poor 
widows,  and  several  charitable  endowments.  In  the  centre  of  the  town 
is  a  sheet  of  water,  and  an  ornamental  clock  tower^  which  serves  for 
an  engine-house  to  supply  the  water  to  the  town. 

The  once  celebrated  medicinal  springs  of  Epsom,  contauung 
sulphate  of  magnesia^  and  which  gave  name  to  Epsom  Salts,  are  still 
in  existence^  though  not  now  resorted  to.  Brick  making,  brewing, 
and  malting  are  carried  on  in  Epsom,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  nursery 
grounds.  The  market  is  held  on  Wednesday,  chiefly  for  com ;  a  laur 
is  held  on  July  25th,  for  cattle  and  wooL  The  famous  Epsom  races 
are  held  on  the  adjacent  downs.  The  grand  stand  on  the  race-course 
is  a  large  and  convenient  building.  Woodcote  Park,  Horton  Park,  the 
Oaks,  and  many  other  seats  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 

(Manning  and  Biay,  Smrty;  ^•yUiy,  Swrejf  ;  Commumcationfrom 
Bpaom,) 


EPWORTH.    [LiNCOLicaniBE.] 

ERBIL,  or  ARBELA.    [Baghdad.] 

ERETRIA.    [EuBGiA.] 

ERFURT,  a  government  or  administrative  division  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  is  bounded  N.  by  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  E.  by  the  govern* 
ment  of  Meiaebuzg  and  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  S.  by  Saxe-Qoths, 
Saxe-Meiningen,  and  Saxe-Weimar;  and  W.  by  Hosse  CsinoL  Its  area 
is  1272  square  miles,  and  its  population  at  the  dose  of  1849  was 
347,279,  above  one-fourth  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
remainder,  with  the  exception  of  about  1500  Jews,  are  Protestants. 
The  surface  is  in  general  nilly,  being  traversed  by  numerous  offsets  of 
the  Han  and  the  Thuringmwald.  The  soil  of  the  province  is  £avourable 
for  the  cultivation  of  grain,  and  rather  more  than  one  half  of  its 
Bur&oe  is  arable  land.  About  one-fifbh  of  it  is  appropriated  to  meadows 
or  pastures,  and  rather  more  than  one-fourth  is  occupied  by  woods 
and  forests.  It  is  watered  by  the  Unstrut,  the  Qera,  Werra,  Salsa,  Erlau, 
Heide,  Wipper,  and  Saalei  The  chief  products  are  com,  flax,  tobacco, 
hops,  seeds,  and  salt  Great  numbers  of  horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  and  swine  are  reared.  In  the  circles  of  Weissenaee  and  Schleu- 
singen  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper  are  worked ;  marble,  gypsum, 
and  sulphur  also  are  among  the  mineral  productions.  The  manufac- 
tures are  considerable,  and  comprise  iron  and  steel-ware,  tin-platea, 
seed-oil,  woollen-yam,  cloths,  flannels,  and  carpets ;  linen  and  cotton, 
silk  stuib,  hosiery,  paper,  glass,  spirits,  wooden  clocki^  &c.  There  are 
a  number  of  mineral  springs  in  the  hilly  districts. 

The  province  or  government  of  Erfurt  is  of  most  irregular  shape, 
being  broken  into  strips  by  Schwaraburg-Sondershausen  (which  is 
entirely  inclosed  by  Prussian  Ssxony),  and  the  small  Thuringian  states. 
The  most  connected  portion  of  it  lies  south,  west,  jmd  north-west  of 
Swarsburg,  and  the  isolated  bailiwick  of  Yolkenrode  belonging  to  Saxe- 
Qotha,  The  province  also  indudes  some  small  isolated  detached 
tracts,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Prussian  share  of  the  old 
county  of  Henneberg,  which  lies  between  Saxe-Qotha,  Saxe-Meiningen, 
and  Sohwarsburg-Rudolstadton  the  western  slope  of  Thuringerwald. 

The  province  is  divided  into  nine  circles,  named  from  the  chief 
town  m  each — Erfurt,  Nordhausen,  Heiligenstadt,  Miihlhansen, 
Worbis,  Sdiileusingen,  Lsngensalaa,  Weissensee,  and  Ziegenriick. 

Erfuii,  the  capital  of  ti^e  government,  is  situated  on  the  Oera  a 
feeder  of  the  Unstrut,  in  a  richly  cultivated  plain,  in  50"  58'  N.  lat, 
11"  3'  E.  long.,  on  the  great  road  leading  from  Frankfurt-am-Mayn  to 
the  north  of  Oermany,  14  miles  by  railway  W.  from  Weimar,  and  has 
about  25,000  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Thuringia, 
and  is  a  fortress  of  the  second  order,  possessing  two  citadels,  one  the 
Petersbuiig,  within  the  walls,  and  the  other  Cyriaxburg,  on  Mount 
Cyriax,  outside  of  the  town.  Erfurt  hss  six  gates ;  five  public 
squares,  one  of  which,  the  market-square,  is  ornamented  with  a  stone 
obelisk  50  feet  high,  erected  in  1802,  to  Charles,  elector  of  Mainz; 
several  broad  and  well-built  streets;  11  Romsn  Catholic  and  8  Protes- 
tant churches.  The  cathedral  church  of  St  Msry  is  a  fine  gothio 
structure ;  in  this  church  there  is  a  bell  called  the  Maria  Clara  Susanna, 
cast  in  1492,  which  weighs  nesrly  14  tons.  The  cell  of  the  former 
Augustine  monastery,  in  which  Luther  resided  from  1501  to  1508,  is 
still  shown ;  it  contains  several  memorials  of  him.  The  monastery  is 
now  used  as  an  orphan  house.  Of  the  numerous  religious  houses 
which  Erfurt  formerly  possessed  the  Ursuline  convent  alone  remains, 
and  has  a  female  school  attached  to  it,  which  is  superintended  by  the 
nuns.  Among  the  scholastic  institutions  in  the  town  are — a  high 
school,  a  gymnasium,  a  deaf  and  dumb  school,  schools  of  surgery, 
design,  and  architecture.  There  are  also  a  botanical  garden ;  a  library 
of  about  50,000  volumes,  formerly  belonging  to  the  university,  which 
was  suppressed  in  1816;  an  ophthalmic  hospital;  and  a  general 
hospitaL  Erfurt  is  the  seat  of  provincial  admmistration  and  of  the 
provincial  tribunals.  It  has  considerable  manufactures  of  cottons  and 
woollens,  besides  less  extensive  ones  of  linen,  ribands,  leather,  soap, 
earthenware,  seed-oil,  stockings,  shoes,  gloves,  tobacco,  &a,  and  it 
carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  fruits^  seeds,  grocery,  end  drugs,  grain,  &c. 

Heiligeiutadt,  situated  on  the  Leine  near  the  Hanoverian  frontier, 
50  miles,  N.W.  from  Erfurt,  is  a  regularly  built  walled  town  with 
about  5000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  castle,  four  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
a  gymnasium,  a  house  of  correction,  several  spirit  distilleries,  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  yams  and  wooden  docks.  From  1807  to 
1814  Heiligenstadt  was  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Harz  in 
the  kingdom  of  WestphaUa. 

LangtmaUoy  20  mues  N.W.  from  Erfurt  on  the  road  to  Qottingen 
end  Hanover,  stands  on  the  Salza  and  near  its  mouth  in  the  Unstrut, 
in  51''  6'  59"  N.  lat,  10"*  38'  88"  E.  long.,  and  has  about  8000  inha- 
bitants. The  town  is  defended  by  a  castle  and  surroimded  by  walls 
which  are  pierced  by  four  gates.  It  contains  four  churches,  a  high 
school,  a  public  library,  and  four  hospitals.  The  manufactures  are 
silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  stufis,  gunpowder,  and  starch.  There  are  a 
sulphureous  spring  and  baths  about  two  miles  from  Langensalza, 
which  are  mu<m  frequented  in  summer. 

MaHdhaimn,  10  miles  K.W.  firom  Langensalxa,  is  situated  in  a 
pretty  and  very  fertile  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Unstrut,  in 
61«  12'  59"  N.  lat,  lO""  28'  53"  E.  long.,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
13,000.  It  is  an  old  town  girt  with  wet  ditches  and  high  walls  flanked 
vrith  towers.  There  are  four  Lutheran  churches,  the  finest  of  which 
is  the  HauptUrche  in  the  Obenrtadt^  or  Upper  Town ;  three  hospitals ; 
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a  gymnasium ;  and  an  orphan  asylum  in  the  town.  The  industrial 
products  of  Miihlhausen  are  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  carpets ; 
there  are  also  several  dye-houses,  fulling-mills,  tanyards,  distilleries, 
breweries,  oil-mills,  stiurch  manufactories,  and  wool-spinning  estab- 
lishments in  the  town:  copper  and  iron  ores  are  found  near  the 
town.  Miihlhausen  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  former  fi;«e  towns  in 
Germany ;  it  maintained  its  democratic  government  till  1802  when  it 
was  ceded  to  Prussia.  Miinzer,  a  fanatic  who  gathered  round  him  a 
large  number  of  adherents  from  among  the  Thuringiau  peasantry 
during  the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  Germany  hj  his  socialist 
harangues,  made  Miihlhausen  his  head-quarters,  and  here  after  the 
bloody  defeat  of  his  followers  at  the  battle  of  Frankenhausen  he  was 
publicly  executed. 

Nordhawen,  40  miles  N.N.W.  from  Erfurt,  is  situated  on  the  Zorge, 
a  feeder  of  the  Helme,  which  runs  eastward  and  joins  the  Unstnitl 
The  town  stands  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Hars  Mountains  in  a  fine 
com  country,  and  has  about  13,000  inhabitants.  It  is  built  in  a 
mediasval  style  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with  towers. 
There  are  four  Lutheran  churches,  one  of  which  contains  the  Ecce 
Homo  and  the  Widow  of  Nain  by  Lucas  Kranach;  one  Catholic 
church ;  and  four  hospital  Nordhausen  is  a  busy  manufacturing 
town ;  its  distilleries  are  among  the  largest  in  Germany,  and  it  has 
numerous  woollen  fiMtories,  tanyards,  oil-mills,  soaperies,  &a  Among 
its  other  industrial  products  are  linen,  sealing-wax,  hats,  and  chemical 
products.  Nordhausen  is  built  at  the  head  of  the  Goldener  Aue,  or 
Golden  Yale,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  spots  in  (Germany 
lying  along  the  Helme,  which  separates  the  region  of  the  Harz  from 
that  of  the  Thuringerwald.  Its  manufactures  and  its  important  corn- 
market  make  Nordhausen  one  of  the  most  flourishing  small  towns  of 
Prussia. 

Schleuntigetif  chief  town  of  the  circle,  formed  out  of  the  Prussian 
part  of  the  old  county  of  Hennebei^,  is  situated  on  the  Sohleuse,  a 
feeder  of  the  Werra,  36  miles  W.S.W.  from  Erfurt,  and  has  8200 
inhabitants.  The  town  is  walled,  entered  by  two  gates,  and  defended 
by  a  castle.  It  has  two  churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  manufactures  of 
woollens,  white  lead,  hosiery,  and  paper. 

WeiMemee,  15  miles  N.  from  Erfurt,  between  the  Helbe  and  the 
Unstrut,  has  a  population  of  2600. 

WorbiSf  46  miles  N.N.W.  from  Erfurt,  between  Nordhausen  and 
Heiligenstadt,  stands  near  the  source  of  the  Wipper,  which  after 
flowing  across  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  enters  the  Unstrut  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Helbe  and  the  Helme:  population  about  2000. 

ZiegenrUck,  the  chief  place  in  an  isolated  circle  drained  by  the 
upper  Saale,  and  inclosed  by  Reuss,  Saxe- Weimar,  Saxe-Meiningen, 
and  Schwarzburg,  is  a  small  place  of  about  1000  inhabitants.  There 
are  iron  forges  and  slate  quarries  here,  and  some  nuoiufactures  of 
linen  and  paper. 

Besides  the  above  the  following  towns  may  be  mentioned  : — Ben' 
necksiein,  in  an  isolated  district  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Hars,  and 
surrounded  by  Brunswick,  is  12  miles  N.N.W.  from  Nordhausen  and 
midway  between  that  town  and  the  Brocken :  the  population  is 
about  3500.  Bleicherode,  12  miles  W.  from  Nordhausen,  between  the 
Bode  and  the  Wipper,  has  mineral  springs,  oil-mills,  manufactories  of 
serge,  and  woollen  stufGi,  and  2800  inhabitants.  EUrich,  on  the  Zorge, 
7  miles  above  Nordhausen,  was  formerly  chief  town  of  the  county  of 
Holmstein.  It  has  three  churches,  an  hospital,  manufactures  of 
broadcloth,  flannel,  serge,  stockings,  paper,  leather,  oil,  &c.,  and  a 
population  of  2600.  WiUiin  a  oouple  of  milea  of  the  town  is  the  grotto 
of  Kelle,  which  is  reached  by  a  descent  of  100  steps  in  the  calcareous 
rock,  and  presents  an  apartment  300  feet  long  by  270  feet  wide ;  in  its 
centre  is  a  basin  of  limpid  water  about  50  feet  deep.  Sdmmirda,  4 
miles  S.E.  from  Weissensee,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Unstrut,  is  a 
walled  town  with  about  3000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  iron- 
ware, broadcloth,  and  spirits.  Suhl,  a  manufacturing  town  of  8000 
inhabitants,  on  the  Lauter  a  feeder  of  the  Werra,  is  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  Domberg,  a  part  of  the  Thuringerwald,  in  the  former 
county  of  Henneberg,  7  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Schleusingen.  It  is  a 
well-built  town  with  three  churches,  a  town  school,  and  a  poorhousa 
The  inhabitants  are  weavers,  gunsmiths,  or  metallurgists.  The  indus- 
trial products  ai*e  fustians,  white  lead,  arms,  hardware,  sheet  iron,  ftc. 
Iron  mines  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  Taintt&dtf  10  miles 
KN.E.  from  Langensalza  on  the  Schambach,  a  small  feeder  of  the 
Unstrut,  has  sulphureous  springs,  three  churches,  an  hospital,  and 
about  3000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen,  woollen  cloth, 
and  thread.  There  are  tufa  quarries  and  vineyards  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Tennstiidt  is  the  birthplace  of  EmesU,  the  groat  classical 
commentator. 

EUICHT,  LOCH.    [iNYSBNias-SHiRB.] 

ERIDANUS.    [Po.] 

ERIE,  LAKE.    [Canada  ;  New  York.] 

ERITH.    [Kbnt.J 

ERIVAN,  a  town  in  Russian  Armenia,  is  situated  near  40^  10'  N. 
lat,  W  82'  E.  long.,  about  110  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Tiflis,  on  the 
Zenghi,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  The 
town  is  built  partly  on  a  hill  and  fortified,  besides  being  defended 
by  a  fort  or  oastle  which  stands  on  another  eminence,  is  strong 
by  nature  on  one  side  and  defended  on  the  other  by  mud  walk. 
After  its  capture  by  Prince  Paskewitch  the  castle  was  not  repairedf 
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but  a  fortress  on  a  site  less  exposed  to  attack  from  the  neighbouring 
hiUs  has  we  believe  been  recently  erected.  The  ruins  of  the  last 
Persian  governor's  palace  are  seen  on  the  steep  side  of  the  old  fort  next 
the  river,  which  is  rapid  and  not  fordable  at  any  season.  A  stone 
bridge  of  a  single  arch  is  thrown  across  the  stream  just  below  the 
castle.  Erivan  is  an  ill-built  place,  but  contains  a  large  bazaar,  several 
Armenian  churches,  a  Greek  church,  an  Armenian  convent,  a  public 
bath,  and  a  few  mosques.  The  site  is  unhealthy  in  summer.  Caravans 
firom  Tiflis  to  Erz-rum  pass  through  Erivan.  The  transit  trade  is 
considerable,  but  much  less  so  than  when  the  town  belonged  to 
Persia.  Some  cotton  stufis,  leather,  and  earthenware  are  manu- 
factured. The  town  is  of  considerable  extent^  but  probably  does  not 
contain  more  than  12,000  inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of  its  area 
being  occupied  by  gardens^  which  produce  frmts  and  melons  proverbial 
for  their  excellence. 

ERLANGEN,  a  town  in  Bavaria,  in  the  eirde  of  Middle  Fraoconia^ 
IB  situated  in  a  well  cultivated  plain,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Regnitz  and  the  Schwabach,  11  miles  N.  from  Niimbei^,  24  miles 
by  railway  S.  from  Bamberg,  and  has  a  population  of  alMut  11,500. 
It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town,  the  latter  of  which  was 
founded  by  Christian,  margrave  of  Bayreuth,  in  the  year  1686.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  seven  gates.  The  New  Town  is  hand- 
some, and  regularly  built  Erlangen  has  three  Lutheran  and  two 
Reformed  Lutheran  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  an  orphan 
asylum,  an  infirmary,  and  a  military  hospital  The  palace,  which  was 
partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1814,  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  use  of 
the  Protestant  university,  which  was  founded  by  Frederick,  margrave 
of  Bayreuth,  in  1743.  The  university  of  Erlangen  has  faculties  of 
Protestant  theology,  arts,  and  medicine,  museums  of  natural  history, 
a  library  of  upwards  of  100,000  volumes,  and  a  botanical  garden. 
The  average  yearly  number  of  students  attending  this  university  is  . 
about  850.  On  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  many  French 
Protestants  settled  in  Erlangen  and  introduced  various  manufactures. 
The  town  has  factories  for  weaving  and  printing  cotton  goods,  and 
manufactures  stockings  and  hats  on  a  large  scale,  also  gloves,  leather, 
tobacco,  looking-glasses,  linen,  toys,  ftc.  Erlangen,  together  with  the 
principality  of  Bayreuth,  became  an  appendage  of  the  Bavarian  crown 
by  the  treaty  of  1809. 

ERLAU  (Eger,  Jager,  Agria),  a  town  in  Hungary,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Heves,  is  situated  on  the  Erlau,  in  a  beautiful  valley  in  the 
midst  of  richly  cultivated  lands,  skirted  by  mountains  crowned  by 
woods  and  vineyards;  in  47**  58'  54"  N.  lat,  20**  21'53''£.  long.,  and 
has  about  19,000  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  Roman  Catiiolicfl.  The 
Erlaubach  divides  it  into  two  parts,  which  are  surrounded  by  fortifi- 
cations about  seven  miles  in  circuit^  through  which  are  six  gates.  The« 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  dwell  in  the  suburbs  outside  the  walls. 
Erlau  was  founded  by  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  who  resided  in  it  in 
A.D.  1010,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  a  bishop ;  since  1808  it  gives  title  to 
an  archbishop.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  four  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
two  monasteries,  a  Greek  church,  and  a  Protestant  church.  The 
houses  in  the  town  are  large,  and  built  in  a  neat  style ;  the  principal 
ornament  is  the  university,  a  very  handsome  and  spacious  edifice, 
begim  by  Count  Charles  Eszterhazy  in  1760,  and  finished  in  1775,  at 
a  cost  of  upwards  of  160,0002. ;  there  is  an  observatory  172  feet  high, 
a  handsome  chapel,  and  a  very  spacious  examination  hall  and  library 
attached  to  the  institution.  The  university  has  faculties  of  philosophy 
and  jurisprudence,  conducted  by  16  professors,  and  is  very  nume- 
rously attended.  Opposite  the  University  stands  the  cathedral  church, 
which  has  nothing  remarkable  about  it ;  but  the  neighbouring  church 
of  the  Minorites  is  a  splendid  structure.  The  archbishop's  palace  is  a 
fine  building  situated  on  a  hilL  Erlau  has  a  county  hall,  a  high 
school,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  training  school,  several  libraries, 
an  hospital,  and  two  mineral  springs.  It  has  also  an  extensive  traffic 
in  red  wines,  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  in  the  vicinity.  The 
manufactures  consist  of  linens,  woollens,  hats,  ko. 

ERMENONYILLK    [Oisb.] 

ERNE,  LOUGH.    [Fkbmakaoh.] 

ERN£e.    [MATiirNS.] 

ERPINGHAM,  Norfolk,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Erpmgham,  is  situated  in  52"  50'  N.  lat., 
1*"  16'  K  long.;  distant  16  miles  N.  from  Norwich,  and  122  miles 
N.N.E.  from  London  by  road.  ^The  population  of  the  parish  of 
Erpingham  in  1851  was  436.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdea- 
conry and  diocese  of  Norwich.  Erpingham  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
49  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  63,638  acres,  and  a  popula- 
tion in  1851  of  21,409.  The  parish  church  of  Erpingham  is  a  massive 
structure,  with  a  square  tower:  it  has  been  lately  repaired.  The 
population  is  chiefly  agricultural 

ERROL.    [Perteshirs.] 

ERZGEBIRGE  (the  Ore  Mountains)  is  a  mountain  range  in 
Germany,  extending  along  the  boundary  of  Bohemia  and  Saxony.  It 
begins  about  25  miles  S.E.  from  Dresden,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  and  extends  in  a  west  by  south  direction  to  the  source  of  the 
White  Ehtter,  about  12°  20'  K  long.,  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
Fichtel-gebirge.  The  river  Elbe  divides  its  eastern  extremity  from 
the  Winterberg,  the  most  western  of  the  mountains  of  Lausitz,  or 
Lusatia.  The  Ore  Mountains  extend  ii^  length  aboi;t  100  miles,  and 
their  mean  width  is  about  80  miles. 
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The  highest  part  of  the  range,  which  is  towards  its  southern 
border,  forms  partly  the  boundary-line  between  Bohemia  aad  Saxony, 
but  is  mostly  within  tiie  former  kingdom.  Ite  eouthem  declivity, 
which  is  steep  and  soored  by  narrow  vaUsysy  terminates  in  th« 
valley  of  the  river  Eger,  about  10  or  15  miles  firom  the  upper  nmgo. 
The  valley  of  the  Eger  lowers  gradually  from  west  to  east,  from 
1100  feet  to  400  fret  above  the  sea.  The  northsn  deoUvity  of  the 
range  descends  in  more  gentle  slopes  towards  th«  great  plain  of 
Northern  Oermany ;  and  these  slopes  are  divided  firom  one  anotheff 
by  wide  and  open  valleys.  The  undulating  plam  which  lies  ooutiguoas 
to  it  may  be  from  500  to  600  feet  above  the  kvel  of  the  ssa. 

The  highest  portion  of  the  range  occurs  on  both  sides  of  18"  E.  long., 
but  rather  to  the  west  of  it  Here  are  the  Keilberg;  4212  feet,  tibe 
Fichtelbeig,  8968  fret,  the  Schwarzberg  8988  fret,  and  the  Hassberg, 
3248  feet  above  the  sea.  Farther  east  and  farther  west  the  range 
gradually  sinks  lower,  the  Oreat  Chinsftaki,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
rising  only  to  1824  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  range  oonsitts  chiefly  of  granite  and  gneiss,  except  along  the 
Elbe,  where  sandstone  almost  exclusively  occunL  It  is  rich  in 
metiUHc  ores  of  ahnost  every  kind.  Qold  occurs  in  a  few  placea 
The  silver-mines  are  considerable,  their  annual  produce  amounting 
to  720,000  ounces  ;"tbe  iron-mmes  yield  from  3500  or  4000  tons  of 
iron.  The  tin-mines  of  Saxony  an  the  most  valuable  on  the  European 
continent,  and  produce  annually  140  tona  Copper  is  not  abundant, 
and  the  annual  produce  does  not  exceed  80  tons;  but  from  the  lead- 
mines  400  or  500  tons  are  annually  obtained ;  and  of  cobalt  600  tons 
and  upwards.  Arsenic,  brimstone,  and  vitriol  are  likewise  abundant : 
and  there  is  also  quickfdlver,  antimony,  calamine^  bismuth,  aad  man- 
ganese. Coal  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden  and  Zwickau. 
Kaolin,  or  porcelain  clay,  occurs  in  layers  six  feet  thick  at  Aue,  about 
.  12  miles  S.K  from  Zwickau,  wheaoe  it  is  carried  to  Meissen,  and 
there  used  in  the  royal  poroelain  manuliMtory.  Several  kinds  of 
precious  stones  are  found,  as  garnets,  topsoes,  tourmalins,  amethysts, 
beryls,  jaspers,  and  chalcedonies. 

The  upper  parts  of  the  lange  are  covered  with  extensive  ferssts, 
which  furnish  fuel  for  the  great  smeltuig-worksL  The  lower  dopes 
aad  valleys  are  well  cultivated,  bat  the  produoe  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  great  population  which  is  employed  in  the 
mines  and  in  the  numerous  manufrotores  of  ootton,  silk,  and  linen. 
Qreat  quantities  of  com  are  annually  lMron|^  frxm  the  plain  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  range. 

Six  great  roads  pass  over  this  range,  the  most  important  of  which 

are  those  that  conmect  Prague  with  Dresden  and  Gheomitfc    The 

great  ndlway  from  Vienna  to  Dresden,  through  Pnigoe,  crosses  the 

.  Erzgebirge  at  its  eastern  extremity,  aad  runs  at  a  little  distance  from 

the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.     [EosB ;  Borimia.] 

EBZINQAN.    [ABKBifiA.J 

EKZ-RU'M,  a  town  in  Armenia,  capital  of  an  extensive  pashalie  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  is  situated  in  an  extensive  and  frrtile  plain  watered 
by  the  western  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  which  runs  at  a  few  miles^ 
distance  from  the  town.  [Abhbmia.]  The  popuUtion  in  1828,  at 
the  time  of  the  Russian  invasion  of  Turkey,  was  estimated  at  about 
130,000 ;  in  1886  it  did  not  exceed  15,000,  but  was  thsn  increasing; 
in  1844  the  population  reached  44,000,  and  was  still  on  the  incraasa 
Indeed  the  number  of  inhabitants  flioctuates  considerably  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  strangers  who  anrive  and  depart  in  the  caravans. 
The  town  is  large,  and  is  partly  surrounded  by  an  old  cssteUated  wall 
and  a  ditch.  gSi  its  souttem  darts  stands  a  dtadel,  encirded  by  a 
double  wall  flanked  with  towers  very  dose  to  esoh  other,  and  with  a 
ditch.  The  citadd  has  four  gates,  aad  incloses  the  palaoe  of  the  pasha 
.  and  a  lai^ge  part  of  the  Turkish  population.  But  a  large  portion 
of  Ens-rum  is  unwalled,  and  this  part  contains  the  principal  basaars 
and  khaaa  The  streete  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  like  dl  Turkish  towns 
infested  by  dogs.  The  houses  for  the  most  part  are  low,  aad  built  of 
wood,  mud,  or  sun-dried  bricks ;  but  the  basaars  are  extendve,  and 
well  supplied  with  proviuons.  £rz-rum  has  nearly  forty  mosques,  a 
Greek  church,  a  lai^e  Armenian  churdi,  a  custom-house,  and  numerous 
caravanserais.  Since  its  restoration  to  the  Turks  by  the  peace  of 
Adrianople,  Ens-rum  has  been  dowly  rising  from  its  state  of  decay. 
Before  the  Rusdan  invasion  considerable  quantities  of  silk  and  ootton 
doth  were  made  here,  and  much  leather  was  tanned ;  there  were  also 
important  manufactures  of  copper  vessels.  But  since  the  return  of 
peace  manufacturing  industry  has  not  recovered  its  former  activity. 
The  country  about  it  produces  nothing  for  export  except  com  and 
sheep  and  cattle.  The  com  is  too  heavy  an  article  to  pay  for  convey- 
ance to  the  sea  in  a  country  devoid  of  roads ;  the  cattle  and  sheep  are 
sent  to  Constantinople  alive,  or  as  dried  meats.  The  commerce  and 
transit  trade  of  the  city  is  extensivci  owing  to  its  podtion  on  the 
great  caravan-route  from  Constantinople  and  Trebisond  to  Perda  and 
Mesopotamia.  The  imports  comprise  shawls,  silk  goods,  cotton, 
tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  madder,  rhuburb^  &a,  from  the  east ;  and  broad* 
doth,  chintses,  cutlery,  and  British  manufactures  by  way  of  Trebisond. 
The  native  exports,  beddes  those  above  mentioned,  are  horses,  mulei^ 
and  gall-nuts.    A  few  fiirs  are  exported  to  Russia. 

Erz-rum  stands  in  89*  59'  80'  N.  lat,  41*  46'  28'  E.  long.,  at  an 
elevation  of  5800  feet  (some  say  7000  feet)  above  the  seSb  The 
winters  are  long  aad  extremely  cold.     [ABioinA.] 

ESCAUT,  L'.      [SCHELDK.J 


ESCHWEQE.    [Hissa-CAflSBL.] 

ESCORIAL,  or  ESCURIAL.    [CASHLLiL-LA-Naava.] 

ESCUROLLE&    [Au.iia] 

ESENS.    [AuBiOH.] 

ESHMOUKEIN.    [EaTn.] 

ESPALION.    [Atktbov.] 

BSPIRITO  SANTO.    [Bbaxil;  Cuba;  Nbw  HsBsmaB.] 

ESPRIT,  ST.    [Batonhb.] 

ESQUIMAUX,  the  name  of  a  people  that  inhabita  th«  most 
northern  countries  of  America.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  America 
ti^y  are  met  with  as  frr  south  as  50°  N.  lat  on  the  shoFsn  of  the 
Stiait  of  Belle  Id&  They  occupy  the  whole  of  the  great  peninsula 
of  Labrador  and  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay  lap  to  East 
Main  River.  On  the  western  dde  of  Hudson's  Bay  thej  inhuabit  the 
coast  north  of  Churchill  River,  whence  they  extend  north vraird  over 
the  Barren  Lands  to  the  Qreat  Fish  River,  or  Thleweeehodes»th,  on 
both  banks  of  which  they  are  found  east  of  100°  W.  long.  Tho  whole 
country  between  this  river,  the  Qreat  Bear  Lake,  the  Mnofcensie 
River,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  exclusively  inhabited  by  them.  The 
coast  lying  to  the  west  of  Mackensie  River  is  also  in  their  posaesdon ; 
and  they  seem  to  be  spread  as  far  as  Kotsebue  Sound,  on  Behriog 
Strait.  They  dso  occupy  Qreenland  and  dl  the  other  islands 
between  the  northern  coast  of  America  and  the  pole  as  frr  an  they  are 
habitable. 

In  stature  the  Esquimaux  are  inferior  to  Europeans.  A  person  is 
rardy  seen  who  exceeds  five  feet  in  heights  Their  frioes  are  broad  and 
round,  cheek-bones  high,  cheeeks  round  and  plump,  nose  small,  mouth 
large,  and  lips  thick.  Their  eyes  are  in  generd  of  a  deep  black ;  but 
some  are  of  a  dark  chestnut  colour :  diey  appear  ver^  amall  and 
deeply  seated,  owing  to  the  eyelids  being  much  encumbered  with 
fr^  The  hair  is  uniformly  long,  lank,  and  of  a  jet-black  colour.  The 
ears  are  situated  far  back  on  the  head.  Their  bodies  are  large,  square 
and  robust,  the  chest  high,  and  shoulders  very  broad.  Their  hands 
snd  feet  we  in  generd  vemai^bly  smdL  They  are  of  a  deep  oopper 
colour.  Soma  of  th«n  wear  long  beards ;  but  for  the  most  part  the 
beard  is  plucked  out  as  soon  as  it  appears.  They  show  a  good  deal  of 
ingenuity  m  making  thdr  dresses  and  instrumenta 

Their  language  is  di£ferent  from  that  spoken  by  the  other  savage 
nations  who  inhabit  North  America.    The  same  language  is  spoken  by 
sll  the  different  tribes  of  the  Esquimaux,  though  of  course  each  of 
them  has  expressions  which  are  peculiar. 
(Psrry ;  Mao  Keevor ;  Qraah,  Voyage  to  Oreenland,) 
ESSEN.    [DiJBSXLDOBV.] 
ES8EQUIB0.    [QuTANA,  Britibb.] 

ESSEX,  an  English  county,  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
idand  of  Qreat  Britain,  aad  lying  between  51°  27'  and  52*'  8'  N.  hii, 
0'  4'  W.  long.,  and  1*  17'  E  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  coun^  of 
Suffolk  and  by  the  county  of  Cambridge,  W.  by  Hertfordshire  and 
by  the  county  of  Middlesex,  S.  by  the  gndually  widening  estuary  of 
the  Thames,  by  which  it  is  sepannted  from  the  county  of  Kent,  and 
S.E  and  S.  by  tiie  Qerman  Ocean.  The  length  of  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  north-western  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
the  county  is  58  miles;  but  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county, 
following  ita  turnings,  is  about  75  miles ;  the  length  of  a  line  joining 
the  north-western  with  the  south-western  extremity  is  57  milee ;  but 
the  boundary  line,  from  its  many  windmgs,  extends  to  53  nules. 
The  length  of  a  line  joining  the  south-we&tem  to  the  north-eastecn 
extremity  of  tiie  county  is  63  miles;  but  the  boundary  dong  the 
bank  of  the  Thames  and  the  coast  of  the  ocean  is  about  85  milea 
The  area  of  the  counlgr  is  estimated  at  1657  square  miles,  or  1,060,549 
statute  aores.  The  population  according  to  the  return  of  1841  was 
844,979;  in  1851  it  was  369,818. 

CoatU,  IMamdi^  <£re.— The  bank  of  the  Thames  and  the  sesrcoast  of 
Essex  are  marshy  dmost  throughout.  The  marshes  extend  inland  in 
some  plaoea  over  a  breadth  of  four  miles,  in  other  plaoes  the  breadth 
is  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  strip.  From  the  eastern  end  of  Canvey 
Island  the  masshes  cease ;  and  about  Leigh  and  Southend  the  coast 
rises  into  low  ctiffs.  At  Shoebuiy  Ness,  a  low  point  of  land  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  6  miles  ftvm  the  east  end  of  Canvey  Idand, 
where  the  coast  turns  to  the  north-east,  the  marshes  re-appear ;  and 
with  an  intervd  of  about  a  mile  just  beyond  Shoebury,  they  continue 
dong  the  coast  11  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Crouch.  Nearly 
4  miles  from  Shoebury  a  narrow  creek,  with  many  ramificationB, 
penetrates  inland  into  the  channel  of  the  river  Crouch,  and  with  that 
river  cuts  off  from  the  mdnlaad  severd  low  flat  islands,  Russelys, 
Haven  Qote,  New  England,  Potten,  Wallasea,  and  Foulness.  The 
edge  of  this  creek  and  its  various  ramifications,  as  well  as  of  the 
Broomhill  and  Crouch  rivers,  which  unite  with  it,  are  embanked, 
and  the  islands  are  embanked  all  round.  From  the  nfouth  of  the 
Crouch  the  coast  runs  nearly  north  and  south  8  miles  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Blackwater  River.  In  this  part  of  the  coast  the  sea  encroaches 
upon  the  land.  The  mamhes  (Burnham  Marsh,  Southminster  Marsh, 
Deng^  Marsh,.  Tillingham  Marsh,  and  Bradwdl  Marsh),  extend  ia 
the  southern  parts  nearly  5  miles  inland,  but  gradually  become  narrow 
to  the  northward  to  St  Peter's  diapd,  where  they  are  interrupted  by 
the  higher  ground  running  down  to  the  coast ;  the  sand,  which  is 
dry  at  low  water,  has  a  breadth  of  from  2  miles  to  2|  miles.  Between 
the  astuariss  of  the  Bhiokwater  and  the  Colne,  in  the  inlet  formed 
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by  tbeir  junotioD,  the  mostii  of  which  inlet,  from  St.  Petei^B  dhBpel 
to  St.  Osyth  Point,  is  above  5  miles  ovar,  is  the  island  of  Mersey, 
leparated  from  the  mainluid  by  a  marshy  tract  and  an  intervening 
narrow  channel.  The  marshes  terminate  4  miles  beyond  Si.  Osyth 
Point,  and  (with  a  slight  interruption  of  a  mile  of  mamfa-land  near  the 
mouth  of  Holland  Creek)  a  high  broken  coast  extends  between  9  and 
10  miles  to  the  Naxe,  the  most  eastern  point  of  the  county.  This 
point  formerly  extended  much  farther  toward  the  east  The  ruins  of 
buildings  have  been  found  sit  coDsiderable  distanoes  from  land ;  and 
a  shoal  called  West  Rook  is  5  miles  from  the  riiore.  ¥rota  iht  Nase 
to  Harwich,  between  6  and  6  miles  in  a  direct  line  north  and  south, 
the  coast  forms  an  inlet  lined  by  salt  marshes,  .and  occupied  by 
Horsey  Iriand,  Holmes  Island,  Pewit  Island,  and  one  or  two  smaller 
islands.  The  sea-coast  terminates  at  Harwich ;  but  the  mitnary  of 
the  Stour,  which  is  in  most  parte  more  than  a  mile  wide  at  high 
water,  extends  up  to  Oatawade  bridge,  above  Manningtreei 

The  islands  have  been  named  m  Um  ooune  of  tiie  foregoing 
description  of  the  coast :  we  subjoin  a  few  partiocdars  of  the  chi<? 
of  them. 

Canvey  Island  is  entirely  mardi4and,  banked  in  all  round.  Its 
extreme  length  from  east  to  west  is  6  miles;  its  greatest  breadth 
from  north  to  south  2}  miles.  Its  area  is  about  8000  acres,  chiefly 
appropriated  to  grazlDg  sheep  and  cattle.  It  is  conneeted  with  the 
mainland  by  a  causeway  leading  to  the  village  ckF  South  Benfleet  In 
1841  the  island  contained  89  houses,  and  a  p(^nlation  of  277 ;  m 
1861  it  contained  16  houses  and  a  populatitm  of  111.  A  timber 
chapel  was  built  about  1622  for  the  nee  of  some  Dutdimen  employed 
in  embanking  the  island.  The  chapel  has  been  twice  rebuilt:  the 
present  chapel  will  hold  100  penKms.  A  fSur  is  held  yesriy  <m  the 
island. 

Foulness  Island  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Qermao  Ocean,  and 
forms  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Crouch  at  its  embonehnre.  Its 
extreme  length,  from  north-east  to  soath-weet,  is  almost  6  raties ;  its 
greatest  breadth  2^  miles.  Its  area  is  about  6800  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  640,  almost  entirely  agrieultural.  The  soil  is  good ;  the 
upper  part  produces  com ;  the  lower  part  is  used  for  pasturage.  The 
houses  are  of  wood — a  material  which  is  here  liaUe  to  rapid  decay. 
The  churoh,  also  of  wood,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  iriand : 
it  will  hold  800  persons.    A  yearly  fair  ii  held. 

Wallasea,  otherwise  Wallet  or  Wallis,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  i4ver 
Crouch,  E.  and  S.  bv  l^e  Broomhill  River,  and  W.  siid  S.W.  by 
Paglediam  Creek.  A  causeway  over  Paglesham  Creek  connects 
Wallasea  with  the  mainland.  The  grsatest  length  of  the  island  is 
frx>m  east  to  west  84  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
The  water  is  too  salt  to  be  fit  for  kitchen  nae^  and  the  inhabitants 
have  to  fetch  frerii-water  from  the  mainland.  The  whole  island 
is  marsh-land ;  the  area  is  3255  aorss;  ia  1851  it  contained  18  houses, 
and  a  population  of  188. 

Potten  Island,  Haven  Okxe,  Kew  England,  and  Rnsselys  or  Roshley 
belong  to  the  same  group  as  the  two  foregoing ;  they  are  of  small 
extent.  In  the  creeks  which  surround  or  separate  these  adands  are 
fed  the  small  oysters  called  Walifleet  oysters. 

Mersey  Island  is  bounded  S.  by  the  testuary  of  the  BUi^water 
River,  S.E.  by  the  German  Oceaa,  R  by  the  nstvary  of  the  Cdne, 
and  on  all  other  sides  by  a  creek,  which,  running  trough  the  marshes 
on  its  north-west  side,  separates  it  from  the  mtdnland.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  island  is  from  east-north-east  to  west-sonth-west  neariy 
5  miles ;  the  breadth  varies  from  one  to  two  miles.  The  island  is 
divided  into  the  two  parishes  of  East  and  West  Mersey  or  Mersea,  of 
which  East  Mersey  comprehends  an  area  of  1957  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  291 ;  West  Mersey  an  area  of  8365  acres,  with  a 
{>opulation  of  870.  There  is  a  passage  from  the  iriand  to  the  main- 
and  over  the  Mersey  Channel,  dry  at  low  water,  called  the  '  Strode,' 
or  'Stroude.' 

Honey  Island  is  in  that  inlet  which  occurs  between  the  Naae  and 
Harwich.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  north-west  to  south-east  about 
two  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  rather  more  than  a  milCb  It  oomdsts 
almost  entirely  of  salt-marshes  :  a 'spot  rather  more  elevated  than  the 
rest,  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
island,  is  banked  in.  In  tiie  marshes  there  is  a  decoy  for  wiid-fowL 
The  area  is  1755  acres :  the  population  in  1851  was  161. 

Pewit  Island  and  Holmes  Island,  with  one  or  two  others^  are  near 
Horsey  :  all  these  islands  are  separated  from  each  other  and  from  th* 
mainland  by  narrow  channela 

Surface,  ffydrograpkyf  and  OomrnHnieationi. — This  county  has  few 
hills  of  any  considerable  elevation ;  its  general  slope,  as  determined 
by  the  watershed,  is  towards  the  souUi  and  east ;  the  ooast  and  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  present  a  succession  of  unhealthy  marshes  com- 
monly known  as  the  hundreds  of  Essex.  High  Beach,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  Eppinff  Forest,  near  Waltham  Abbey  (890  feet  high), 
Langdon  Hili,  bou&  of  Billericay  (620  feet  high),  Danbary  Hill, 
between  Chelmsford  and  Maldon,  of  nearly  the  same  height,  and 
Tiptrey  Heath,  near  Witham,  are  probably  the  highest  parts  ai  the 
county.  The  chalk  downs  which  form  the  continuation  of  the 
Clultem  Hills  just  cross  the  north-wssteni  part  of  the  oouni^  in 
^eir  extension  towards  the  north-east. 

The  rivers  of  Essex  are— the  Thames,  with  its  affluents,  the  Lea 
(into  which  flows  the  Stort),  the  Roding,  tiie  Bourne  Brook,  the 


Ingerbnm,  and  some  nnaller  streams ;  the  Crouch,  with  its  affluent 
the  Broomhill ;  the  Blackwater,  with  its  affluents  l^e  Pods  Brook,  or 
Witham  River,  and  the  Chelmer  (into  which  flow  the  Sandoa  Brook, 
Uie  Ter,  and  some  other  streams) ;  the  Colne,  with  its  affluent  the 
Roman ;  the  Stour ;  and  i^e  Oranta  or  Cam.  The  Thames  bounds 
the  county  on  the  south  side.  Its  course,  though  winding,  is  on  the 
whole  nearly  from  went  to  east  It  ii  a  tidal  river,  and  navigable  for 
l^e  largest  merohant  ships,  and  for  frigates  and  other  smaller  ships 
of  war  throughout  that  part  of  its  coume  which  belongs  to  this 
ooun^.  The  mouth  of  l^e  Thamee  contains  numerous  shoals.  [Thames. ] 
The  Lea  bounds  the  county  on  part  of  its  west  side.  It  more  properly 
belongs  to  Hertfordshire,  in  wineh.  it  has  a  considerable  part  of  its 
course.  It  meets  the  bonier  of  Essex  at  the  point  where  it  receives 
the  Stort,  along  which  the  boundary  previously  nms  and  flows  south 
past  Broxboam  (Herts),  Waltham  Abbey,  Chingford,  Layton,  and 
Stratford  (all  in  Essex),  20  miles,  into  the  lluimes.  The  hanks  of 
this  river  are  marshy ;  and  the  marshes  are  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  wide.  The  stream  is  fr«quen1iy  divided  and  flows  in  several 
channels,  and  in  some  places  cuts  have  been  made  in  order  to  improve 
or  shorten  the  navigation,  which  comprehends  all  that  part  of  the 
river  which  is  connected  with  this  county.  The  Stori  rises  in  Hert- 
fordshire, but  soon  enters  E!ssex,  through  which  it  flows  for  some 
miles,  and  then  touches  the  border  again,  and  flows,  sometimes  on 
the  border,  sometimes  in  Hertfordshire,  into  the  Lea.  Its  whole 
course  is  about  24  miles,  for  about  10  miles  of  whic^  it  has  heen 
made  nav^Ua  The  navigation  of  t^e  Stort  and  t^e  Lea  serves  for 
the  conveyaaoe  ot  com,  nialt,  wool,  and  other  agricultural  produce 
to  London ;  and  for  the  conveyance  in  return  of  coals,  timber,  deals, 
bricks,  groceries,  doth,  and  other  articles  of  daily  consumption. 
The  Boding  rises  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  near  Easton 
Park,  a  short  distanos  noiih-west  of  Danmow :  it  flows  southward 
about  15  miles  to  the  neighbenrhood  of  Chipping  Ongar,  where  it 
receives  the  Oripsey  Brook  (about  9  miles  long)  from  the  north-west. 
From  the  junction  of  the  Cripeey  Brook  the  Roding  flows  south-west 
in  a  very  winding  channel  14  miles  to  Woodford  bridge;  and  fh)m 
Woodford  bridge  it  flows  about  7  or  8  miles  nearly  south  past  Ilford 
and  Barking  into  the  Thames.  Its  whole  course  is  about  86 
miles.  The  banks  are  low  and  marshy  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ongar.  The  west  bank  from  Ilford,  and  both  banks  from 
below  Barking,  are  protected  by  embankments.  It  is  navi- 
gable under  the  name  of  Barton  Creek  up  to  Itford  bridge.  The 
Bomme  Brock  rises  between  the  villages  of  Navestock  and  Havering- 
atte-Bower,  and  flews  in  a  windine  diannel  past  Romford,  and  between 
Dagenham  uid  Homchuroh  Marshes  into  the  Thames.  Its  length  is 
about  12  mUeii.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  oourse  the  Bourne  Brook  is 
connected  with  the  pool  formed  by  Dagenham  Breadi.  This  breach 
was  occasioned  in  1707  by  the  blowing  up  of  a  small  sluice  that  had 
been  made  for  the  drainage  of  the  land  waten  t  an  opening  was  formed 
by  the  rushing  in  of  the  Thames,  800  foet  wide,  and  in  some  places 
20  feet  deep ;  1006  acres  of  rich  land  in  the  adjacent  levels  were  over- 
flowed, uid  the  surface  of  nearly  120  acres  was  washed  into  the 
Thames,  where  a  hoxJk  was  formed  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and 
extending  half-way  across  the  river.  After  various  ineffectual  attempts, 
the  breach  was  stopped,  by  driving  dove-tailed  piles  and  other  expe- 
dients, under  the  direc^on  of  Captain  Peny,  who  commenced  his 
works  in  1718.  Within  the  embankment  there  is  yet  a  pool  of  between 
40  and  50  acrea  Through  the  upper  part  of  this  pool  the  Bourne 
Brook  flows.  The  Inffttiwm  rises  near  Havering-atte-Bower,  not  far 
from  the  source  of  the  Bourne  Brook,  and  flows  southward,  past 
Upminster,  into  the  Thames.  It  is  about  12  miles  long.  A  stream 
of  about  the  same  length,  which  rises  close  to  Thorndon  Park  near 
Brentwood,  foils  into  &ie  Thames  near  Purfleet.  The  Crouch  riees  on 
the  slope  of  the  hills  sooth  of  Billericay,  and  flows  east  by  north 
about  25  miles  into  the  sea.  The  tide  flows  about  13  miks  up  the 
river  and  is  kept  from  overflowing  the  lowlands  on  its  banks  by 
mounds.  In  the  tide-wity  there  are  many  arms;  and  the  various 
channels  by  which  the  river  communicates  with  the  sea  form  the 
group  of  Foulness,  Wallasea,  and  the  adjacent  islands.  Just  above 
its  mouth  it  receives  the  Broomhill  River  (10  miles  long),  which  is 
navigable  for  seven  miles  nearly  up  to  Roehford.  The  Blackwater, 
which  in  ths  upper  part  of  its  course  is  called  the  Pant,  rises  near  the 
village  of  Wimbieh,  in  the  north-wostem  part  of  the  county.  It  flows 
flrst  south-east  and  then  south  about  80  miles,  past  Coggeshall  to  the 
neighbourhood  ^Witham.  Here  it  is  joined  by  the  Pods  Brook,  a 
stream  14  or  15  miles  long,  which  rises  near  Ghreat  Bardfield  and  flows 
past  Kraintree  and  Witham.  From  the  junction  of  this  stream  the 
Blackwater  flows  sonth  about  4  miles  to  Uie  junction  of  the  Chelmer; 
after  which  it  flows  east  about  12  miles  into  the  sea,  having  a  course 
of  about  46  miles.  From  Maldon,  which  is  below  the  junction  of  the 
CSielmer,  it  ia  a  tidal  river ;  and  its  sestuary,  which  is  at  high  water 
from  a  mile  weid  a  half  to  24  miks  wide,  contains  the  islands  of  Northey, 
Osey,  Ramsey,  and  Pewit.  Lawling  Cfreek  and  Goldhanger  Creek  are 
channels  in  the  ooae  or  strand  of  this  tideway.  The  Chelmer  rises  near 
Debden,  and  flows  south-south-east  about  28  or  24  miles  to  the  town  of 
Chelmsford,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  stream  whidi  rises  near  Thorndon 
Plark  and  flows  northward  to'Writtle,  and  then  turns  east,  its  whole 
course  being  about  14  miles.  From  Chelmsford  the  Chelmer  flows 
east  about  10  miles  till  it  falls  into  the  Blackwater  near  Maldon.    Its 
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whole  course  is  about  84  miles.  The  Sandon  Brook,  which  rises  near 
Stock,  2  miles  north-eaat  of  Billericay,  and  has  a  course  of  about 
10  miles,  joins  the  Chelmer  between  Chelmsford  and  Maldon.  The 
Ter  rises  between  Felstead  on  the  Chelmer  and  Rayne  on  the  Pods 
Brook,  and  flows  south-east  18  or  14  miles  into  the  Chelmer,  which 
it  joins  about  2  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Sandon  Brook. 
The  Colne  rises  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county,  and  flows 
cast  about  7  miles  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Great  Yeldham,  where  it 
is  joined  by  another  stream  of  nearly  the  same  length.  From  this 
junction  it  flows  south-east  6  miles,  then  east-south-east  about  18 
miles  to  Colchester.  Below  Colchester  it  becomes  a  tidewater  and 
flows  8  or  9  miles  south-east  into  the  sea  at  the  north-east  end  of 
Mersey  Island.  Its  whole  course  is  about  35  miles.  The  Roman 
rises  about  2  miles  north  of  Coggeshall  on  the  Blackwater,  and  flows 
east  by  south  about  13  miles  into  the  tideway  of  the  Colne,  which  it 
joins  midway  between  Colchester  and  the  sea.  A  brook  8  or  9  miles 
long  from  Layer  Blarney  and  Layer  Breton  joins  the  Roman  about 
three  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Colne.  The  Stour  may  be 
considered  as  equally  belonging  to  Suffolk  and  Essex.  Of  the  three 
springs  which  may  claim  to  be  its  sources,  one  which  flows  past  the 
Tillage  of  Eeddiogton  is  in  Sufiblk ;  a  second  is  in  Cambridgeshire, 
and  from  it  a  stream  flows  by  the  town  of  Haverhill,  on  the  borders 
of  Sufiblk  and  Eases  ;  the  third  spring  is  in  Essex,  and  the  stream 
from  it  passes  Steeple  Bumpstead.  From  the  junction  of  these  three 
streams,  which  takes  place  about  6  or  8  miles  from  their  respective 
sources,  the  river  to  its  outfall  divides  the  counties  of  Essex  and 
Suffolk.  Its  course  is  first  esst  about  10  miles  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Long  Melford,  above  which  it  receives  two  small  tributaries  on  the 
Suffolk  bank ;  thence  its  course  is  south  by  east  about  8  miles :  then 
east  13  miles  to  Catawade  bridge,  above  Manningtree.  Below  Cata- 
wade  bridge  the  stream  widens  into  a  considerable  esstuary,  11  or  12 
.  miles  long,  and  for  the  most  part  above  a  mile  wide,  which  unites 
with  the  sestuary  of  the  Orwell,  a  Suffolk  river,  and  passes  into  the 
open  sea  between  Harwich  and  Languard  Fort.  Its  whole  course  is 
about  50  miles.  The  Cam  rises  near  Debden,  i  miles  from  Saffron 
Walden,  and  flows  first  south-west  for  2  miles,  and  then  turns  north 
and  flows  8  or  9  miles  into  Cambridgeshire,  to  which  the  principal 
part  of  its  course  belongs. 

The  Thames  and  the  Lea  are  navigable  throughout  that  part  of 
their  course  which  belongs  to  this  county ;  the  Stort  is  navigable  from 
Bishop  Stortford  to  its  junction  with  the  Lea.  The  tideway  of  the 
Croudi  is  navigable ;  near  Bumham  this  river  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  has  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  a  98-gun  ship  :  a  74  might 
go  almost  up  to  Hull  bridge  at  the  head  of  the  tideway.  The  Black- 
water  does  not  appear  to  be  navigable  above  the  junction  of  the 
Clielmer.  Vessels  of  considerable  burden  can  get  up  to  Maldon  at  spring 
tides.  The  Chelmer  is  navigable  to  Chelmsford.  The  navigation  of 
the  Colne  extends  to  Colchester.  The  Stour  is  navigable  up  to 
Sudbury.    Essex  has  no  navigable  canals. 

The  principal  roads  in  the  county  are  the  three  roads  from  London 
to  Norwich,  by  Ipswich,  by  Bury,  and  by  Newmarket.  The  road  by 
Ipswich  enters  the  county  at  Bow  bridge,  and  crosses  the  county  in 
nearly  its  greatest  extent  from  south-west  to  north-east,  passing 
through  the  market-towns  of  Romford,  Chelmsford,  Witham,  and 
Colchester,  74  miles  beyond  which  the  road  crosses  the  Stour  at 
Stratford  bridge  and  enters  Suffolk.  The  road  through  Bury  branches 
off  from  the  Ipswich  road  at  Chelmsford,  and  passes  through  the 
towns  of  Braintree  and  Halsted,  8  miles  beyond  which  the  road  crosses 
the  Stour  into  the  town  of  Sudbury  in  Suffolk.  The  road  by  New- 
market branches  off  from  the  Ipswich  road  at  Stratford,  crosses 
part  of  Epping  Forest,  and  runs  through  the  town  of  Epping,  about 
7  miles  beyond  which  it  crosses  the  Stort  into  Hertfoxdshire ;  between 
29  and  30  miles  from  London  it  re^srosses  the  same  river  into  Essex, 
runs  northward  near  Saffron  Walden,  and  finally  quits  the  county  at 
the  village  of  Great  Chesterford,  45  miles  from  London.  Numerous 
roads  of  minor  importance  traverse  the  county. 

The  Eastern  Counties  railway  is  the  only  railway  which  passes 
through  Essex.  The  main  line  enters  the  county  at  Old-Ford ;  at 
Stratford  it  turns  northward,  and  continues  for  some  17  miles  iJong 
the  valley  of  the  Lea,  but  for  the  g^reater  part  of  the  way  on  the 
Hertfordshire  side  of  the  river.  At  Roydon  it  enters  the  valley  of 
the  Stort,  along  which  it  runs  to  Stanstead,  14  miles,  partly  in  Essex 
and  partly  in  Herts.  It  then  runs  due  north  quitting  Essex  at  Great 
Chesterford.  The  Colchester  line  traverses  the  county  in  a  north- 
eastern direction  and  leaves  it  near  Manningtree,  55  miles.  From 
Stratford  a  branch  runs  to  North  Woolwich,  5  miles.  Near  Ilford  a 
branch  runs  south-east  to  West  Tilbury,  and  is  to  be  continued  to 
Southend.  From  Witham,  on  the  Colchester  line,  a  branch  runs  north- 
west to  Braintree,  12  miles ;  and  another  south-south-eaat  to  Maldon, 
54  miles.  From  Marks  Tey,  on  the  same  line,  a  branch  runs  north- 
north-west  to  Sudbury,  1 1  miles.  A  branch  is  in  course  of  construction 
fix)m  Manningtree  to  Harwich,  about  12  miles. 

Oeological  Character. — A  considerable  tract  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county,  stretching  along  th«  river  Stour  from  the  vUlage  of  Ked» 
dington  to  between  Sudbury  and  Neyland,  and  extendiug  for  some 
distance  into  the  interior  of  the  county,  is  occupied  by  diluvial  beds, 
consisting  of  loam  with  fragments  of  chalk.  The  cosst  of  the  north- 
east part  of  the  county  is  covered  with  the  sand  or  gravel  of  the 


upper  marine  formation,  which  occupies  a  oonsiderable  part  of  the 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  is  locally  designated  *  crag.*  At 
the  headland  of  the^Naze  it  constitutes  about  80  feet  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  cliffs  (which  are  about  45  feet  high)  resting  upon  the 
London  clay  :  south  of  the  Naze  its  thickness  appears  to  vary  from  10 
to  40  feet  In  the  projecting  cliff  of  Harwich  it  includes  friable 
masses  of  ferruginous  sand,  somewhat  cemented  together,  and  inclosing 
shells.  Fragments  of  fossil  bones  iiiished  out  of  the  strata  of  this 
formation,  in  which  they  had  been  imbedded,  are  found  on  the  beach 
at  Walton,  but  occur  in  much  greater  quantities  at  Harwich.  The 
cliffs  south  of  the  Naze  consist  of  fresh-water  deposits,  which  contain 
shells  and  mammalian  remains.  In  the  valley  of  the  Stour,  while 
excavating  for  the  Stour  railway  near  Mark's  Tey,  fossil  elephants' 
teeth  were  found. 

The  greater  part  of  the  county,  including  Epping  and  Hainault  or 
Henhault  Forests,  is  occupied  by  the  London  day.  The  London  clay 
of  the  cliffs  near  Harwich  contains  beds  of  stratified  limestone  :  the 
same  cliffs  are  very  productive  in  the  fossils  with  which  this  formation 
abounds.  South  of  Walton,  near  the  Naze,  abundance  of  septaria 
are  found,  which  are  sent  by  sea  to  Harwich,  where  they  are  manu- 
factured by  government  into  a  cement.  The  principal  elevations  in  the 
county,  High  Beach,  Langdon  and  Danbury  Hills,  and  Tiptree  Heath, 
are  formed  of  London  clay.  The  surface  of  the  vegetable  mould 
commonly  rests  on  alluvial  beds  of  rich  marl  and  loam,  which  often 
alternate  with  gravel  and  sand,  and  sometimes  have  a  thickness  of  80 
or  40  feet  over  the  London  clay.  The  sands  and  clays  of  the  plastic 
clay  formation  skirt  the  district  of  the  London  clay  on  the  north-west 
Halsted  and  Coggeshall,  with  the  intermediate  tract,  are  both  on  the 
plastic  day.  The  border  of  Essex,  near  Hadleigh,  is  the  most 
northerly  point  at  which  this  formation  has  been  found.  The  north- 
western extremity  of  the  county,  about  Saffron  Walden,  consists  of 
chalk  :  the  great  chalk  district,  in  its  extension  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  just  crosses  that  part  of  the  cotmty.  The  chalk  appears 
also  at  Purfleet,  where  is  an  extensive  chalk  pit,  and  Gray's  Thurrock, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  A  subterranean  forest  underlies  the 
marshes  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Climate,  Soil,  AffricuUure, — The  climate  of  Essex  is  favourable  to 
vegetation  :  the  sea  and  the  numerous  aestuaries  which  bound  it  on 
the  south  and  east  soften  the  rigour  of  winter,  and  keep  up  a  certain 
degree  of  moisture  in  summer.  The  same  cause  produces  cold  fogs 
and  exhalations  in  spring  and  autumn,  which  are  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  those  who  are  not  inured  to  the  climate,  but  improved 
drainage  and  the  disappearance  of  the  woods  before  the  advance  of 
cultivation,  have  diminished  the  source  of  unhealthiness.  The  soil 
all  along  the  coast,  and  10  or  12  miles  inland,  is  a  friable  loam  of 
greater  or  less  tenacity  in  different  parts,  but  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  wheat,  beans,  and  oats.  The  Isle  of  Mersey,  which 
lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colne  River,  has  been  long  noted  for  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  which  is  a  fine  alluvial  loam  composed  of  the 
various  earths  deposited  from  the  river  and  the  sea,  like  the  warp 
lands  along  the  Humber,  or  the  polders  in  the  Netherianda  The  best 
soils  of  Essex  lie  low,  and  require  to  be  protected  from  the  sea  by 
embankments.  Many  marshes  which  formerly  produced  nothing  but 
herbage,  and  were  subject  to  inundations,  are  now  converted  into 
arable  fields :  and  a  great  tract  of  land,  all  along  the  coast,  which 
used  to  be  covered  by  the  sea  at  high  tides,  is  now  laid  dry  by  proper 
deep  and  broad  ditches,  here  called  fleets,  and  protected  by  high  and 
well-constructed  sea-walls.  In  some  of  these  marshes  the  want  of 
fresh  water  in  summer  was  often  felt  severely.  But  I'ecourse  has 
been  had  to  boring,  which  has  been  attended  with  great  success, 
espedally  in  the  marshes  at  St  Osyth,  where  the  finest  springs  of 
water  have  been  found,  which  flow  over  the  uirface,  and  keep  ample 
reservoirs  continually  fulL  The  depth  at  which  the  water  was  foimd 
did  not  exceed  50  feet  The  soil  in  the  uplands  along  the  coast 
consists  chiefly  of  good  loams  varying  in  tenacity  from  a  strong  clay 
to  a  light  gravel ;  most  of  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  bear  both 
turnips  and  beans.  The  whole  county  has  an  undulating  surface, 
which  is  very  pleasing  in  districts  where  fields  and  woods  are  inter- 
spersed. The  only  level  tract  is  that  along  the  Thames,  which  extends 
to  its  mouth  and  idong  part  of  ihe  south-eastern  coast  Clay  soils  pre- 
vail in  most  parts  of  the  county.  There  are  few  such  light  soils  in  Essex 
as  there  are  in  Norfolk  and  in  Lincolnshire ;  and  except  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Hertfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire  chalk  and  marl  are  rare. 

In  those  farms  which  have  marshes  attached  to  them  numerous 
cattle  are  kept,  and  the  straw  is  converted  into  manure,  by  which  the 
arable  land  is  kept  in  a  high  state  of  fertility.  Aloug  the  Thames 
the  salt-marshes  are  extensive,  and  are  profitable  from  the  number  of 
horses  which  are  sent  from  London  to  feed  there,  after  they  have  been 
over-worked  and  require  rest,  or  when  they  have  met  with  some 
acddent     In  some  cases  oxen  and  sheep  are  fed  on  the  marshes. 

Besides  the  crops  usually  cultivated  a  considerable  quantity  of  cole 
or  rape-seed  is  raised  on  rich  alluvial  soils.  It  is  a  profitable  crop, 
owing  to  the  abundant  supply  of  manure  brought  from  London  by 
the  Thames.  Flax  is  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent,  and  very 
little  hemp  is  sown.  Some  hops  are  raised  in  tLie  western  part  of  the 
cotmty  towards  Cambridgeshire.  The  cultivation  of  •  carraway, 
coriander,  and  teazles  is  almost  pecixliar  to  this  county. 

In  that  part  of  Essex  which  lies  within  a  few  miles  of  London  the 
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cultivation  of  the  soil  partakes  to  a  great  extent  of  the  garden  culture. 
Vegetables  are  raiaed  in  great  quantities,  and  yery  extensive  fields  are 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  raising  of  potatoes.  The  ground  is 
ploughed  and  very  highly  manured  with  stable  dung  from  London, 
Mangel  wui'zel  for  the  London  cowmen  is  also  raised  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  meadows  within  15  miles  of  London  supply  the 
Whiteohapel  market  with  hay,  and  evexy  cart  brings  back  a  load  of 
dung. 

The  cows  and  horses  in  Essex  are  chiefly  reared  in  Su£folk,  and 
Scotland  supplies  oxen  for  fattening.  In  some  parts  of  the  county 
there  are  a  few  large  dairies ;  but  in  general  the  number  of  cows  kept 
on  a  farm  is  not  considerable.  Many  calves  are  fatted,  which  are 
killed  in  the  country,  or  sold  at  Romford  to  London  butchers.  Sheep 
are  kept  in  large  flocks  and  with  considerable  advantage.  By  means 
of  draining  the  land  has  been  made  capable  of  being  folded  over  even 
in  winter.  Essex  is  not  a  sheep-breedmg  county,  although  many  fine 
lambs  are  reared ;  but  they  are  generally  bought  fh>m  the  breeders  in 
Wiltshire  or  Sussex  in  autumn  and  sold  fat  to  the  butcher  in  the 
succeeding  spring.  There  is  no  peculiar  breed  of  horses.  The  Sufiblk 
punches  are  in  genesal  use  for  farm  work,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  find  a  breed  better  adapted  for  every  kind  of  work.  Essex  has 
been  long  noted  for  a  superior  breed  of  pigs,  which  has  been  produced 
and  improved  by  crosses  with  foreign  breeds,  chiefly  the  Neapolitan 
and  the  Chinese. 

Divuions,  T(nona,  Ac, — Essex  is  divided  into  20  parts,  of  which  19 
are  called  hundreds,  and  one,  that  of  Havering«atte-Bower,  a  royal 
liberty.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  these  divisions,  with  their  situations : — 
Barstaple,  S. ;  Becontree,  S.W. ;  Chafford,  S. ;  Chelmsford,  Central ; 
Clavering,  N.W.;  Dengey,  or  Dengie,  S.E.;  Dunmow,  Central;  Froeh- 
well,  or  Freshwell,  N.  W. ;  Harlow,  W. ;  Havering-atte-Bow^,  S.W. ; 
Hinckford,  N. ;  Lexden,  N.E.  (Colchester  division  and  Witham 
division) ;  Ongar,  Centrsd ;  Rochford,  S.E. ;  Tendring,  N.E. ;  Thur- 
stable,  E. ;  Uttlesford.  or  Utelsford,  N.W. ;  Waltham,  W. ;  Winstree, 
£. ;  Witham,  Central 

There  is  no  city  in  Essex.  There  are  19  market-towns:  8  of  these 
are  parliamentary  boroughs — Colchester,  on  the  Colne ;  Harwich, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Stour ;  and  Maldon,  on  the  Pant  or  Blackwater. 
Chelmsford,  the  county  town,  is  on  the  Chelmer.  Of  these  places, 
as  well  as  of  Barkino,  on  the  river  Boding ;  Billbrioat,  on  the  road 
from  London  to  Rochford  ;  Braintrbk  ;  Bbkntwood,  on  the  road  to 
Chelmsford;  Cogoeshall,  on  the  Blackwater;  Dukmow;  Efpino; 
Halstead,  on  the  Colne;  Lexden,  on  the  Colne;  Ongar,  on  the 
Roding ;  Orsstt,  on  the  road  from  Romford  to  Southend ;  Rochford, 
on  the  Broomhill  River ;  Romford,  on  the  Bourne  Brook ;  Saffron 
Waldbn,  on  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Qranta  or  Cam ;  Tendrino,  on 
a  small  river  which  flows  into  the  sea  at  Holland  Creek ;  Thaztbd, 
on  the  Chelmer ;  Waltham  Abbey,  on  the  Lea ;  Walthamstow,  on 
the  Lea;  West  Ham,  on  the  Lea;  Wbitstbbb;  and  Witham,  a  market- 
town  on  the  Brain  River — an  account  is  given  \mder  their  respective 
titles.  Of  the  other  towns  and  more  important  villages  an  account  is 
subjoined  ;  the  populations  given  are  those  of  1851. 

JBwnham,  19  miles  S.E.  from  Chelmsford,  population  of  the  parish 
1869,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Crouch,  which  is  navigable  a 
coDfiiderable  way  above  Bumham :  there  is  here  a  convenient  quay. 
The  oyster-fishing  employs  many  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  a  good 
coasting  trade.  Besides  the  parish  church,  which  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  port,  there  is  a  chapel  for  Dissenters.  A  ferry  maintains  commu- 
nication with  Wallasea  and  the  other  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Crouch. 

Dagenhanif  22  miles  S.W.  from  Chelmsford,  population  2494  :  the 
lower  part  of  the  parish  is  a  marshy  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames.  The  great  breach  made  in  the  embankment  in  1707  has 
been  already  noticed.    There  are  National  and  Infant  schools. 

Oray'$  Thuirock,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  24  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Chelmsford,  population  1718,  consists  chiefly  of  one  irregular 
street  on  a  creek  of  the  Thames,  accessible  to  hoys  and  other  small 
vessels.  The  church  is  cruciform,  with  a  tower  on  the  north  side. 
A  considerable  amount  of  trade  is  carried  on.  The  market  on  Thurs- 
day is  chiefly  for  com ;  there  are  two  yearly  ^Edrs.  Brick-making  is 
extensively  carried  on.  Belmont  Castle,  a  fine  mansion  in  the  vicinity, 
affords  extensive  river  and  inland  views.  In  the  adjoining  parishes  of 
lAttle  Thurrock  and  Chadwdl  are  some  remarkable  caverns  or  holes  in 
the  chalk,  to  which  tradition  has  assigned  the  name  of '  Cimobelin's 
Gold-mines.'  They  are  also  called  '  Dane-Holes,'  from  having  been 
used  by  those  invaders  as  lurking-places  or  receptacles  for  plunder. 
There  is  a  station  of  the  Southend  railway  at  Grays. 

IladUigkf  16  miles  S.S.E.  from  Chelmsford,  population  of  the  parish 
412,  formerly  had  a  market  which  has  been  discontinued.  The  church 
is  an  ancient  edifice  in  the  early  English  style.  Near  Hadleigh  are  the 
ruius  of  a  castle  built  bv  Hubert  de  Burgh. 

Harlow,  17  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Chelmsford,  population  2822,  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  laige  woollen  manufacture  and  of  a  considerable 
trade.  The  church  was  originally  cruciform,  with  a  central  tower 
rising  from  the  intersection  of  the  transepts ;  but  having  been  much 
injured  by  fire  in  1711,  a  cupola  was  substituted  for  the  tower:  the 
church  is  adorned  with  much  painted  glass.  A  new  church  was  opened 
in  1842.  There  is  a  chapel  for  Baptists.  A  small  market  is  hM  on 
Wednesday.    There  are  three  considerable  fairs  in  the  year  for  horses 


and  cattl&  A  sum  <if  80002.,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Gborge  Fawbert,  has 
been  vested  in  trustees  for  the  establishment  of  a  day  school  and  library 
at  Harlow,  and  for  apprenticing  or  otherwise  benefiting  those  educated 
at  the  schooL  There  are  also  National  and  British  sohoo]&  Brewing, 
malting,  and  rope-making  are  carried  on. 

IfatJUld,  11  miles  N.W.  from  Chelmsford,  population  2034,  is  on 
the  Pinoey  Brook,  which  flows  into  the  Stort.  This  place  was  formerly 
part  of  the  royal  demesne,  from  which  circumstance  it  was  called 
Hatfield  Regis :  its  other  designation  of  Hatfield  Broad  Oak  it  obtained 
from  a  large  oak  supposed  to  have  flourished  here  in  the  Saxon  times. 
Aubrey  de  Vere  founded  in  1185  a  Benedictine  priory  at  Hatfield. 
The  church  has  a  western  tower  and  a  lai^^e  porch  in  the  perpendi- 
cular style ;  other  parts  are  more  ancients  The  Methodists  have  a 
place  of  worship.    There  are  a  National  and  a  Charity  schooL 

The  Hedinghams  formerly  constituted  one  pariah ;  from  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  they  appear  as  two :  SibU  ffedvnghanhf  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Colne,  18  miles  N.  by  £.  from  Chelmsford,  population  2346; 
and  CcuUe  ffedingham,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  1  mile  farther, 
population  1394.  Sible  Hedingham  church  is  a  neat  building  of  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  A  castle  was  built  here  by  the  De  Veres  about 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  The  De  Veres  retained  the  castle 
until  1625.  The  keep,  the  onlv  part  remaining,  is  one  of  the  best- 
preserved  Norman  keeps  in  the  kingdom.  The  building  forms  a 
parallelogram,  55  feet  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  62  feet  on  the 
north  and  south,  and  is  upwards  of  100  feet  high.  Castle  Hedingham 
church  is  of  stone  with  brick  battlements,  partly  in  the  Norman  and 
partly  in  the  early  English  style :  the  tower  is  later.  In  the  chancel 
is  a  superb  but  somewhat  mutilated  monument  of  John  de  Vere,  earl 
of  Oxford,  who  died  in  1589.  The  Baptists  have  a  chapeL  There  is 
a  National  school  at  Sible  Hedingham.  A  Benedictine  nunnery  was 
founded  here  in  1190.  Coach-making,  malting,  brick-making,  and 
gardening  give  employment  to  some  of  the  population. 

Ingattttone,  on  the  London  road,  6  miles  S.S.W.  from  Chelmsford, 
popiUation  860,  had  formerly  a  considerable  cattle  market,  and  has 
still  a  large  cattle  tsdr.  The  church  contains  several  menumenta  of 
tlie  Petre  family.  There  are  here  a  chapel  for  Independents,  a  Charity 
school,  and  an  almshouse.  Ingatestone  Hall,  once  the  seat  of  the 
Petre  family,  is  an  irregular  pile  of  ancient  date. 

Manningtree,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Stour,  31  miles  S.E.  from 
Chelmsfoid,  population  1176,  is  a  small  place,  neat  and  clean,  though 
irregularly  laid  out  The  church,  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  more 
ancient  one,  was  enlarged  in  1839.  There  are  chapels  for  Inde- 
pendents, Quakers,  and  Methodists.  A  market  is  held  on  Thursday 
for  com  and  cattle,  and  a  fair  on  Thursday  in  Whitsim  week.  A 
considerable  trade  in  malt  is  carried  on ;  and  com,  coal,  deals,  and 
iron  are  imported. 

MMey,  adjacent  to  Manningtree,  is  32  miles  S.E.  from  Chelmsford : 
population,  1516.  Mistley  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Rigby  family,  stands 
on  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  plantations  elegantly  laid 
out.  On  the  bank  of  the  Stour  is  a  quay  with  warehouses.  Ship- 
building, sail-making,  and  malting  are  carried  on.  A  considerable 
number  of  good  dwellings  has  recently  been  built  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Newport,  22  miles  N.W.  from  Chelmsford,  population  898,  formerly 
a  market-town,  is  situated  on  the  Granta,  where  that  river  turns 
northward  towards  Cambridgeshire.  There  is  here  a  station  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  railway.  Three  annual  fairs  are  held.  The  church, 
which  has  a  lofty  tower,  is  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town.  The  Free 
Grammar  school,  founded  in  1586,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of 
2002.  a  year,  and  had  48  schoUrs  in  1853.  Some  vestiges  remain  of 
St  Leonard's  Hospital,  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  There  is 
a  house  of  correction  at  Newport. 

Raleigh,  or  Rayleigh,  15  miles  KS.E.  from  Chelmsford,  population 
1463,  was  one  of  the  numerous  lordships  of  Suene,  who  having  joined 
the  Conqueror  at  an  early  period  was  allowed  to  retain  his  possessions. 
He  built  a  castle  here,  of  which  some  earth-works  remain.  The 
village  consists  of  one  wide  street  of  considerable  length.  At  the 
upper  end  is  the  church,  an  edifice  principally  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  with  some  portions  of  an  earlier  date.  The  Baptists  have  a 
chapel.  The  weekly  market  has  been  given  up.  There  is  a  fair  for 
cattle  and  horses,  which  is  well  attended.  Lime-buming  is  carried  on. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  good  family  residences^  and  some 
well-laid-out  nursery  grounds. 

Roydon,  or  Woodredon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Stort,  just 
before  its  junction  with  the  Lea,  25  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Chelmsford, 
population  902,  was  formerly  a  market-town  :  a  station  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  railway  is  at  Roydon.  The  parish  church  has  an  embattled 
tower. 

Kirby  le  Sohen,  Thorpe  It  Sokm,  and  Walton  le  Soken  form  a  district 
called  *  the  Sokens.'  The  word  Soken  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Soo, 
or  Soca,  signifying  both  the  power  to  administer  justice  within  a 
certain  Umit,  and  the  circuit  within  which  such  power  was  exercised. 
The  villages  possess  some  peculiar  immunities,  to  which  they  owe 
their  designation.  Ruins  of  buildings  have  been  discovered  under  the 
water,  particularly  on  a  shoal  called  the  West  Rocks,  nearly  five  miles 
from  the  shore,  which  is  left  dry  at  great  ebbs.  The  wall  thrown  up 
to  keep  out  the  sea  gave  tuime  to  Walton  parish.  There  is  a  church 
in  each  parish;  that  at  Thorpe  is  the  largest    The  Baptists  have  a 
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chapel  at  Thorpe.  A  castomary  maikei  is  held  there  on  Wednesday 
evening.  Walton  poaeeeses  a  firm  and  extensive  beach,  and  is  resorted 
to  for  bathing  by  invalids  from  the  eastMii  parts  of  Bssex.  Crescent 
Pier  at  Walton  is  neat  and  convenient.  Besides  the  parish  ohurch, 
erected  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  there  are  at 
Walton  a  ohi^l  for  Independents  and  an  Infant  school.  The  popu- 
lation <^  the  three  parishes  in  1851  wss  as  follows: — Kiiby,  932; 
Thorpe,  1294  ;  Walton,  720  ;  total,  2956. 

Sfangted  Monifichei,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Stort,  is  20  miles 
N.W.  from  Chelmsford,  on  the  Newmarket  road :  population,  1719. 
It  consists  mainly  of  two  streets  containing  some  good  houses. 
Montfiohet  was  the  .surname  of  William  Oemon,  who  built  a  castle 
here  shortly  after  the  Conquest  The  church  was  erected  in  1692. 
There  are  British  and  Free  scbooU  A  fair  is  held  on  Ifay  Ist.  Some 
flour-mills  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  Browing  sad  malting  are 
carried .  on. 

WriiUe,  about  3  miles  W.  fn^  Chelmsford,  population  2428,  was 
formerly  a  market-town,  but  declined  as  Chelmerfbrd  rose  into  impoit- 
ance.  A  square  plot  of  ground  with  a  moat  round  it,  in  which  the 
foundations  of  a  building  were  dug  up  in  the  last  century,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  Uie  site  of  a  palace  of  King  John.  The  chnrch  contains 
many  elegant  monuments.  There  are  here  National  and  Free  schools, 
and  almshouses  for  six  poor  persons.  Malting  and  brewing  are  carried 
on.     Some  corn-mills  are  in  the  vicinity. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages,  with  the 
population  of  the  several  parishes  in  1851,  and  a  few  other 
particulars  :— 

ArdUigh,  27  miles  S.E.  from  Chelmsford,  population  1737;  chiefly 
agricultural  The  church  has  a  south  aisle  and  a  handsome  tower. 
Aahd&n,  30  miles  N.N.W.  from  Chelmsford,  population  1238,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  Bdraund 
Ironside  and  Canute ;  but  the  battle  was  more  probably  fought  at 
Ashingdon,  near  Canewdon.  Avtlejf,  on  ^e  Marditch  river,  26  miles 
S.S.W.  from  Chelmsford,  formerly  a  market  town :  population  811. 
There  are  chalk  pits  in  the  vicinity.  Oreat  Baddow,  14  miles  fl.  from 
Chrimsford,  population  of  the  pari^  2122.  Little  Baddcw,  4  miles 
KN.E.  from  Chelmsford,  population  of  the  parish  622.  The  church 
of  Great  Baddow  is  an  ancient  building  with  a  square  tower,  in  which 
are  eight  bells.  There  ii  a  Free  schooL  A  brewery  and  some  com 
mills  are  in  the  pariidi.  LitUe  Baddow  is  on  the  river  Chelmer ;  the 
parish  church  is  a  good  building  with  a  tower.  There  are  some  good 
residences  in  the  neighbourhood.  Great  Bardfiddf  16  miles  N.  1^  £. 
from  Chelmsford,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pant  or  Blaokwatar,  over 
which  is  a  brick  bridge :  population,  1110.  A  market  formeriy  hdd 
here  has  been  long  discontinued.  There  •was  a  church  at  Great 
Bardiicld  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  Grammar  school, 
founded  in  1584,  had  80  scholars  in  1850.  The  income  from  endow- 
ment is  a  rent  charge  of  10i2.  a  year.  The  dasacs  are  not  now  taught 
in  the  school.  Great  Bentle^,  29  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from  Chelmsford, 
population  1025,  is  an  ancient  village,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left 
side  of  Brightlingsea  Brook.  The  dturch  is  built  of  flint  and  stone, 
and  has  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  There  are  here  a  chapel  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  a  National  school.  West  BergJiolt,  thus 
distinguished  from  East  Beiigfaolt  in  Suffolk,  is  21  miles  N.E.  from 
Chelmsford :  population,  852.  The  manor  belonged  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury to  Sir  John  Denham  the  poet  The  south  aisle  is  separated 
frt>m  the  nave  by  strong  Norman  pillars ;  on  the  church  are  a  small 
turret  of  wood  aad  a  shingled  spire.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  three  almshouses. 
Bricks  are  made,  and  there  are  some  &>m-mills  in  the  vicinity.  Oreat 
Birch  and  Liitle  Birch,  18  miles  N.R  from  Chelmsford :  population 
of  the  united  parishes  962.  The  two  villages  are  about  a  mile  apart 
The  church  of  Little  Birch  is  in  ruins.  The  church  of  Great  Birch 
oonsisto  of  a  nave  and  chancel  and  a  steeple.  There  are  some  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castla  In  the  vicinity  are  corn-mills,  and  malting  is 
carried  on.  Blademore,  8  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Chelmsford :  popu- 
lation, 704.  Some  ruins  exist  of  a  priory,  established  here  for 
Augustinian  canons  in  the  12th  century.  Henry  VIII.  frequently 
visited  this  place.  Brickmaking  is  carried  on.  There  is  an  In&nt 
school.  Boreham,  sn  ancient  village  about  3  miles  N.E.  from  Chelms- 
ford,  population  1040,  occupies  an  elevated  site ;  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  extensive  plantations.  The  parish  cfaurdi  has  an  embiuttled  square 
tower.  Borebam  House  is  near  the  villsge.  New  Hall,  now  a  Roman 
Catholic  Nunnery  and  educational  establishment,  was  a  royal  residence 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  YII.  and  Henry  YIII.  It  contained  107 
inmates  in  1851.  Bradtodlfuxt'Sea,  or  next'TiUmghaan,  24  miles  R 
from  Chelmsford,  population  1143,  was  a  Roman  statien  :  the  sea  has 
here  made  considerable  inroads  upon  the  land.  The  church  has  a 
•tone  tower  with  a  lofty  spire.  There  is  a  National  ashooL  The 
village  is  on  elevated  ground,  and  commands  extensive  sea-views. 
Brightlingsea  is  on  the  sestuary  of  the  Oolne,  32  miles  £.  by  N.  from 
Chelmsford:  population,  1852.  About  500  men  and  boys  were 
absent  at  the  oyster  fishery  when  the  C»  nsus  vnts  taken.  The  chief 
occupation  of  the  iohabitants  is  furnished  by  the  oyster  and  sprat 
fishery.  Upwards  of  400  persons  are  said  to  he  licensed  to  ei^psge  in 
this  branch  of  industry :  the  matters  connected  with  the  fishery  are 
managed  by  a  jury  of  14  with  a  foreman  and  treasurer.  More  than 
200  smacks  of  various  siaes  belong  to  the  port      There  is  safe 


anchorage  for  vessels  of  considerable  b«^den.  The  parish  forms  a 
peninsula,  surrounded  by  the  marshes  o#'^|he  Coloe  and  its  inlets, 
except  on  the  north-east  side.  The  church  ^l^r,  94  feet  in  heit^hty 
is  a  prominent  sea-mark.  There  are  a  chapoHlf^e,  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  and  two  other  Dissenting  chapels ;  a  NMiBal  school,  sad 
a  tempersace  hall.  Brightlingsea  is  a  member  of  Sandwich  in  Kent, 
one  <^  the  Cinque  Ports.  l%e  population  has  doubled  within  the 
present  century.  Great  Bromley  and  Little  Bromley  are  about  a  mile 
apart)  and  about  27  miles  N.B.  from  Chelmsford:  population  of 
Great  Bromley  797,  ot  Little  Bromley  405.  Two  small  brooks  rise 
hers  which  run  into  the  Colne.  The  pari^  church  of  Great  Bromley 
is  a  handsome  building ;  it  has  a  beautifully  wrought  roof,  and  some 
fine  stained-glass  wi»dowB.  The  tower  is  of  considei-ahle  height. 
ffelion  BumptUad,  25  males  N.  by  W.  from  CSielmsford,  population 
951,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Cambridgeshirs  border.  The 
church  is  an  ancient  edifice,  aad  contains  some  interesting  monu- 
ments. Steeple  Bwnpstead,  24  miles  N.  by  W.  frt>m  ChMmsford, 
population  1295;  aJso  called  Bumpatead  ad  Turrim,  or  Little 
Bumpstead.  The  msnor  belonged  to  Edith,  queen  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  parish  church  and  school-house  are  both  ancienl 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  some  remains  of  entrenchments.  Rope  and 
twine  making  are  carried  <m,  and  there  are  com  mills.  Buttibury 
and  Stock,  two  contiguous  villages,  usually  regarded  as  conjoined, 
about  5  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Chelmsford  :  population  of  Buttisbury 
parish  606,  of  Stock  702.  Both  villages  are  ancient.  Stock 
sometimes  receives  the  name  of  Harford  or  Herwardstock. 
Buttsbury  church,  a  very  small  building,  with  a  square  tower  con- 
structed of  flint  and  stone,  formerly  belonged  to  the  nunnery  at 
Stratford-le-Bow.  The  diurch  at  Stock  is  ancient,  and  has  several 
tombs  a^d  brasses.  A  superior  quality  of  earth  which  is  found  here, 
is  manufactured  into  the  kind  of  bricks  called  Stock  brides.  There  is 
a  National  schooL  Canewdon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Crouch,  20 
miles  S.E.  from  Chelmsford  :  population,  702.  Roman  antiquities  have 
been  found  here,  and  the  remains  of  an  eucampment  exist.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Canute  resided  at  this  place,  from  which  circumstance  it  is 
said  the  name  has  been  derived.  The  village  being  on  elevated  ground 
aflbrds  extensive  and  beautiful  prospects.  Ashingdon,  supposed  to  be 
the  field  of  battle  between  Canute  and  Rdnuind  Ironside,  is  at  a  shott 
distance.  The  c^ur^h  is  ancient ;  it  is  built  on  Canewdon  Hill,  and 
has  a  steeple  74  feet  high,  which  is  a  prorainait  landmark  for  the 
district  A  frir  is  held  yeariy  on  June  24th.  Gnat  ChesUrford,  an 
ancient  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cam,  82  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Chelmsft^,  population  1024,  was  a  Roman  station.  Coins  of  several 
of  the  Roman  emperors  have  been  found.  Gk«at  Chesterford  had 
formerly  a  market.  The  t«nure  of  land  here  is  that  of  'borough 
Engtish,'  by  which  an  estate  falls  to  the  youngest  son  or  kinsman. 
Thers  are  National  and  Infant  schools.  Chigioeli,  20  miles  S.W.  from 
Chelmsford,  population  1965,  is  situated  on  the  left  beak  of  the  river 
Roding,  near  Epping  Forest.  From  Chigwell  Row  a  most  extensive 
view  is  obtained  over  the  south  of  Essex  aad  the  Thames  into  Kent. 
An  Elndowed  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1629  by  Arehbishop  Hars- 
nett,  is  fr«e  to  24  boys  belonging  to  Chigwell  and  three  neighbouring 
parishes.  Many  gentlem^s  seats  are  in  the  vicinity.  The  parish 
church,  an  ancient  edifice,  has  at  the  south  door  a  Norman  arch. 
There  are  National  and  Infant  schools.  At  Chigwell  Row  is  an  Inde- 
pendent chapeL  A  considerable  extent  of  ground  is  laid  out  in 
nurseries  and  market-gardens.  Brewing  is  carried  on.  Ckingford,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Lea,  26  miles  S.  W.  by  W.  from  Chelmsford,  popu- 
lation 963,  occupies  a  pleasant  situation  to  the  west  of  Epping  Forests 
The  parish  church  is  a  neat  structure,  recently  erected  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  ohurtdi.  There  is  a  National  school.  The  Colnes:  four 
villages  bear  this  name : — Barl*s  Oolms,  on  the  river  Colne,  20  miles 
N.E.  by  N.  from  Chelmsford  :  population,  1518.  The  church,  erected 
m  15S2,  has  a  tower  in  which  are  six  bells.  The  Baptists  and  Quakers 
have  places  of  worship.  The  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1520,  has 
an  endowment  producing  200/.  per  annum,  and  is  free  to  42  boys  from 
Eari's  Coloe  and  five  neighbouring  parishes.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  1853  was  80.  There  are  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools. 
Some  rsmsins  are  traceable  of  a  priory  founded  at  the  close  of  the 
11th  century.  The  parish  has  six  almshouses.  An  annual  fair  is 
held  on  March  25th.  Colne  Engain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Colne, 
about  a  mile  N.W.  ftx>m  Eari's  Colne,  population  670  ;  Wakis 
Cohte,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  2  miles  E.  from  Earl's  Colne, 
population  499 ;  WhiU  Coins,  about  a  mile  N.E.  fh>m  Earl's  Colne, 
population  459.  Banbury,  5  miles  K  by  Sw  from  Chelmsford,  poptila- 
tion  of  the  pariah  1221,  supposed  to  be  named  from  the  occupation  of 
the  place  by  the  Danes;  remains  of  an  encampment  and  military 
works  are  in  the  vicinify.  The  village  is  built  on  the  side  of  the 
highest  hill  in  the  county :  extensive  prospects  may  be  obtained  from 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  on  which  is  the  church.  The  church  tower  is 
surmounted  with  a  lofty  wooden  spire,  which,  though  several  miles 
distant  from  the  coasts  is  useful  as  a  sea-maiiL.  Some  curiously- 
carved  figures  of  crossed-leg^ed  knights  are  in  this  church.  There  are 
here  National  and  Infant  schools.  Debden^  21  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from 
Chelmsford,  population  1084,  is  a  small  village  s^'ated  on  elevated 
ground.  The  church  was  originally  cruciform  with  a  central  tower ; 
but  the  tower  having  fallen  down,  wa^  not  restored.  There  are  a 
Free  school  and  some  small  parochial  charities.    Jkdham,  on  the  right 
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bank  of  tha  mer  Stoar,  28  mil«B  N.S.  from  C9ielmflliE>rd :  popuUitioa, 
1792.  This  village  was,  in  the  12th  oentury,  oae  of  the  ohief  Mats  of 
the  clothing  trade :  it  was  at  one  time  a  market-town.  The  dniroh  is 
a  commodious  edifice  of  the  perpendioahir  styte,  and  has  a  tower  of 
considerable  heights  There  are  a  chapel  lor  IndvpendentSy  a  Free 
Grammar  tc^iool,  founded  in  1570,  and  an  assembly  room.  A  fur  is 
held  on  Easter  Taesday.  €fr9iU  Bautm^,  <m  the  left  bank  oi  the  riTor 
Chehner,  14  miles  N.N.W.  from  Chelmsford :  popnlatioa  of  the  paarish, 
987.  The  parish  church  is  a  plain  ediftoe,  situated  on  a  hiU.  In  the 
southern  doK>rway  is  a  semidroiilar  arch.  There  are  Charity  schools. 
LiUU  Eastom,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chelmer,  19  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Chelmsford :  popolatlony  89<l.  The  church,  an  ancient  edifice, 
has  a  square  tower.  Da  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  numerous 
splendid  monuments  of  the  Maynard  fiunily.  Easton  Lodge  and 
Park,  in  the  vicinity  of  Little  Easton,  are  the  property  of  YiKOunt 
Maynard.  SlmsiUadf  27  miles  N.fi.  from  Chelmsford:  population, 
908.  A  market  was  obtained  for  the  place  in  1253,  but  it  has  been 
long  discontinued ;  the  church,  which  is  ancient,  has  at  the  west  end 
"a  diminutive  tower,  its  top  being  not  higher  than  the  walls  of  the 
church.  A  yearly  fair  is  held.  FelHead,  10  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Chelmsford  :  population,  1715.  The  parish  church,  which  is  situated 
on  high  ground,  has  an  embattled  tower.  In  the  church  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Hichard,  Lord  Kich,  who  died  in  1567,  the  founder  o£  the 
Free  school  and  almshouses.  The  Free  Grammar  school  and  alms- 
houses were  regulated  anew  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1851. 
The  income  from  the  estates  is  now  nearly  2000^.  a  year.  The  number 
of  scbolars  in  1858  was  61.  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow  and  three  sons  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  were  educated  at  this  schoeL  In  the  vicinity  are 
the  remains  of  Leee  priory,  some  parts  of  which  are  now  used  as  a 
fturm>house.  Finehingfieldf  18  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Chelmsford: 
population,  2594.  There  are  here,  besides  the  parish  church,  a  chapel 
for  Independents,  a  Free  school,  an  Infant  school,  almshouses  for 
widows,  and  an  apprentieesbip  fund  for  the  benefit  of  free  scholam 
Numerous  hop-gardens  are  in  the  vicinity.  Oreai  fordham,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Colae,  21  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Chelmslbrd, 
population  740,  so  called  from  a  ford  over  the  Colbe.  The  parish 
church  has  a  tower,  surmounted  with  a  lofty  spire.  There  is  a  chapel 
of  the  Countess  of  Himtingdon's  Conneuonh  Fryeminffi  7  miles 
S.W'.  from  Chelmeford,  population  748,  aa  ancient  village;  the 
manor  once  belonged  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The 
church  has  a  brick  tower.  MadetodlSf  on  the  borders  of  the  county, 
dose  to  Cambridgeshire,  26  miles  N.N.W.  from  Chelmsford,  popu- 
lation 576,  had  a  market  granted  to  it  in  1337,  which  is  not  now 
held.  The  church  is  cruciform,  with  a  central  tower.  There  is  a 
Free  school.  Maverinff-atte-BoveTf  18  miles  S.W.  from  Chelmsford, 
population  423,  on  the  river  Roman,  otherwise  the  Bbume  Brook. 
There  is  a  National  school  The  early  kings  of  England,  among 
others  Edward  the  Confessor,  of  whose  palaoe  remains  may  be 
traced,  frequently  resided  here.  Many  fine  residenoea  are  in  the 
vicinity.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  brickfields,  hop-garcbens,  and  a 
brewery.  Ifenktun,  or  Henha/mron-the-ffiU,  19  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from 
Chelmsford:  population,  911.  The  parish  chuvch,  a  oommodious 
structure,  is  seated  on  a  considerable  eminenoe ;  it  has  a  tower,  sur- 
mounted with  a  lofty  spire.  There  is  a  National  school  ffomohwrck, 
on  the  Bowles  Brook,  19  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Chelmsford :  popu^ 
lation,  2378.  In  Henry  IIL's  time,  the  principal  street  was  called 
Pell-street,  from  the  peltmongers,  or  skinners,  who  carried  on  business 
thera  The  church  is  a  commodious  structure.  Brick-miUdng, 
brewing,  and  malting  are  carried  on,  and  there  is  an  extensive  manu- 
factory for  agricultural  implements.  Momdon-on'the'/IiU,  19  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Chelmsford,  population  532,  is  situated,  aa  its  name 
imports^  on  an  eminence,  from  whence  there  ia  a  fine  view  of  the 
shipping  on  the  river  Thames,  and  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
church  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town ;  it  has  a  stone  tower,  embattled. 
The  market,  when  Morant  published  his  history  of  Essex  (1768),  was 
very  small ;  it  has  been  discontiaued.  There  is  on^  fiur  in  the  year, 
chiefly  for  wool.  Great  Ilfin-d,  on  the  river  Roding,  22  miles  S.W. 
from  Chelmsford,  population  3745,  a  ward  of  Barking  parish.  The 
Roding  is  here  navigable  for  barges.  An  hospital  for  lepers  was 
founded  here  by  Henry  II.  The  chi^l  of  ease,  or  hospital  chapel, 
is  a  vary  ancient  bailding.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  it  a 
church  erected  in  1831.  The  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National  schools,  a  savings. bank, 
and  almshouses.  A  large  house  of  correction  for  the  county  is 
situated  at  Ilford.  Brick-makingi>  lime-burning,  and  malting  are 
carried  on.  There  are  steam  saw-mills  and  fiour-mills.  KdveeUm, 
13  miles  aW.  from  Ghelmsford :  population,  1683.  The  village  is 
paHly  built  on  elevated  ground,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Blackwater, 
and  on  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Counties  raQway.  The  church  has  a 
square  brick  tower.  The  Independents  and  Quakers  have  places  of 
worship.  In  the  vicinity  are  nursery-grounda.  Laindon  or  AoM^cfon 
Clatf,  a  name  derived  from  the  long  down  or  vsnge  of  hills,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  12  miles  £k  by  W.  from  Chelmsford  :  population,  540. 
Thq  church  is  built  on  high  ground.  There  is  an  Endowed  school 
Baedldon,  a  hamlet  of  Laindoa  pariah,  said  to  haTe  been  onoe  a  town, 
has  a  chapel  occupying  aa  elevated  site.  A  fair  is  held  here  for  two 
days  annually  in  September.  Sigh  Lavtr,  15  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Chelmsford :   populatioa,  534.    In  the  churchyard  John  Locke  was 


interred,  he  being  at  the  period  of  his  death,  1704,  resident  at  Gates, 
the  seai  of  his  friend  Sir  Francis  Masham.  The  mansion  of  Gates 
was  pulled  down  several  years  ago.  Xoyer-de^to-^ay,  the  principal 
of  tiiree  parishes  and  villages  called  the  Layers,  23  miles  N.E.  by  E. 
from  Chelmsford,  population  788,  has  a  church  consisting  of  nave, 
ohaaoel,  and  stone  tower :  the  population  is  agricultural  Layer  Mameyt 
20  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Chelmsford,  population  279,  is  situated  on  the 
Lare  Brook ;  the  church  has  a  brick  tower.  The  great  entrance  tower 
is  still  staading  of  Layer  Marney  Hall,  one  of  the  finest  and  earliest 
brick  mansions  ia  the  couatry.  It  was  erected  in  1 520  by  Henry  Lord 
Maniey.  From  the  towetf  fine  sea  views  are  obtained.  Ldghy  19  miles 
S.S.E.  from  Chehnsford :  population^  1370.  The  houses  aire  principally 
arranged  in  one  street  maniag  along  the  foot  of  an  eminenoe  and 
on  the  baak  of  the  Thames.  The  summit  *of  the  eminence  is 
crowned  by  the  church  with  its  ivy-maotled  tower,  and  the  manor- 
house.  The  population  oonsisti  cfalefiy  of  fishermen,  engaged  in  the 
shrimp,  oyster,  and  shell-fish  trad&  The  oyster  spawn  is  brought 
from  the  French  ooast  and  elsewhere,  and  placed  in  the  Leigh  oyster 
beds  to  grow  and  fotten  for  market.  There  are  a  small  custom-house 
and  coastguard  station  hera  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a 
diapel,  and  there  are  National  and  Infant  schools.  Some  Roman 
coins  have  been  discovered  at  Leigh.  Qrtait  or  Miuih  Leighs^  or 
Zeet,  7  miles  N.E.  from  Chelmsford :  population,  874.  The  church 
is  an  ancient  edifice ;  it  has  a  Norman  door  and  window.  Near  it  is 
a  round  tower  built  of  flints  and  stones.  There  is  a  Charity  school. 
LiUU  Ldgh$f  or  Zett,  on  the  river  Ter,  7  miles  N.E.  from  Chelmafoxxl, 
population  164,  has  a  small  church  with  a  wooden  spire.  Lees  Priory, 
founded  by  Ralph  Gemon  in  1229,  was  at  the  dissolution  granted  to 
Sir  Richard  Rich,  who  built  on  its  site  a  splendid  family  residence : 
it  now  forms  a  part  of  the  estates  of  Guy's  Hospitsd.  LeyUm,  or  Low 
LayUm,  27  miles  S.W.  from  Chelmsford  and  5^  miles  N.N.K  from 
London,  population  3901,  iaduding  499  in  the  West  Ham  Union 
workhouse,  is  very  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Lea.  Joha  Strypet,  the  historiaa  and  aatiqaary,  was  vicar  of  this 
parish  for  nearly  seventy  years :  \m  tomb  is  in  the  ohimeel  of  the 
ohoroh.  There  are  chapels  for  ladependents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
2  Free  schools,  and  8  almshouses.  Many  London  merchants  reside  at 
Leytottk  Roman  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found  in  considerable 
number.  Xey^eiKfons,  a  hamlet  of  Leyton,  has  many  handsome  villas, 
a  district  church  recently  erected,  and  a  National  school  Liiti^mry, 
31  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Chelinsford,  population  934,  on  the  left 
baak  of  the  river  Granta  or  Cam,  belonged  ia  the  9th  century  to  a 
monastery  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  The  church  occupies  the  site  of  an 
ancient  camp.  There  is  a  Free  school  Agrioultural  implements  are 
manuihotured  to  a  small  extent.  Loughton,  20  miles  W.S.W.  from 
Chelmsford :  populaUon,  1237.  The  manor  was  granted  by  Harold  II. 
to  Waltham  Abbey ;  the  houses  are  chiefly  in  Loughton-street  on  the 
Epping  road  :  very  pleasant  rural  scenery  is  found  here.  The  church, 
about  three  centuries  old,  is  a  mile  east  from  Loughton.  The  Baptbts 
have  a  chapel,  and  there  are  National  and  British  schools.  Great 
Mttpletteadf  18  miles  N.N.E.  from  Chelmsford,  population  494,  is  an 
ancient  village  occupying  an  elevated  site.  The  church  bos  a  square 
tower.  There  is  an  Infant  school  Hops  are  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  ricinity.  LitUe  Maplettead,  19  miles  N.N.E.  from  Chelmsford, 
population  367 :  the  Knights  Hospitallera  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
had  a  preceptory  of  their  order  here,  founded  in  1186  by  Julian  de 
Burgh.  The  round  church  of  the  preceptory  is  one  of  the  few  round 
churches  still  existing  in  England.  Margarettingf  5^  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Chelmsford,  populstion  517,  is  situated  on  the  road  from  London 
to  Colchester.  A  considerable  part  of  the  village  is  built  along  the 
road  at  some  distance  from  the  church.  Mountnesting,  or  Mount- 
n^mng-ttreet,  8  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Chelmeford,  population  845  : 
some  remains  exist  here  of  Thoby  Priory,  founded  in  1141  for  Augus- 
tinian  canons.  Natsing,  or  Nosing,  37  miles  W.  from  Chelmsford: 
population,  757.  The  manor  was  given  by  Harold  IL  to  Waltham 
Abbey :  the  church  is  situated  on  an  elevation  affbrdmg  fine  prospects 
over  the  course  of  the  river  Lea.  There  is  a  Charity  school  Nazing 
Park,  in  tho  vicinity,  is  a  fine  mansion,  the  seat  of  the  Palmer  family. 
Blaek  NoUey,  10  miles  N.N.E.  from  Chelmsford:  population,  527. 
Numerous  antiquities  have  been  found  here.  There  are  corn-mills  in 
the  vicinity.  Bishop  Bedel  was  bom  in  the  parish ;  Ray,  the  distin- 
guished naturalist,  was  buried  ia  the  churchyard  of  Blaek  Notley. 
Great  (kMey,  34  miles  N.E.  from  Chelmsford,  population  1177,  on  the 
cross  road  from  Colchester  to  Harwich.  The  parish  church  is  a  very 
old  building:  the  spire  has  been  recently  rebuilt.  There  are  two 
Diuenting  chapels  and  a  National  school  S<mth  Ockendony  21  miles  S.S.E. 
from  Chelmsford :  population,  1021.  The  church,  a  very  ancient  edifice, 
has  a  round  tower  and  an  elaborately  designed  Norman  door.  Pam- 
dony  or  Parringdtm,  36  miles  W.  by  N.  fiom  Chelmsford,  poptilation 
488,  is  seated  on  a  bill  A  monastery  of  the  Pmmoustratensian  order 
was  founded  here  by  Roger  de  Parringdon  ;  it  was  removed  in  1180 
to  Maldon.  P/oifCow,  26  miles  &&  from  Chelmsford,  is  in  the  parish 
of  West  Ham  :  the  population  of  Plaistow  ecclesiastical  district  waa 
2668  in  1851.  Much  fertile  marsh-land  lies  between  the  village  and 
the  river  Thames;  and  there  are  extensive  market  gardens.  There 
are  a  church,  built  in  1880,  a  Quakers'  meeting-house,  an  Indepen- 
dent chapel,  National  and  British  schools,  an  Infant  school,  and  a 
Temperance  hall     Many  villa  residences  are  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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Near  Ploistow  is  the  Barking  Road  station  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
railway.  PUaheyt  7  miles  N.N.K  from  Chelmsford :  population,  S51. 
The  church  once  formed  part  of  a  college  founded  in  1898  by  Thomas 
de  Woodstock,  afterwards  duke  of  Gloucester.  There  are  some 
remains  of  the  'castle  of  Pleshey,  where  Qloucester  was  arrested  by 
order  of  his  nephew,  Richard  II.  Prittlewell,  20  miles  S.E.  from 
Chelmsford,  population  2462 ;  supposed  to  be  so  named  from  a  well 
in  the  priory.  The  village  is  within  a  mile  of  the  coast.  The  sea  has 
made  considerable  encroachments  on  the  land  in  this  parish.  The 
village' of  Prittlewell  consists  of  two  streets  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
with  the  church  on  the  summit  The  church  has  a  nave  and  chancel 
and  a  side  aisle.  At  the  west  end  is  a  fine  tower  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  embattied,  with  strong  buttresses  and  rich  pinnacles.  A  priory 
of  Cluniac  monks  was  once  here.  There  is  a  National  school 
Pwjleet,  formerly  written  PourteJUte,  or  PortfieUf  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Thames,  21  miles  S.S.E.  from  Chelmsford,  population  included 
in  the  parish  of  Thurrock,  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem;  the  Marditch  stream  here  enters  the  Thames,  forming 
a  small  harbour  at  the  confluence,  where  is  a  good  quay.  Steam- 
vessels  plying  between  London  and  Qravesend  frequently  call 
here,  and  the  Tilbury  and  Southend  railway  has  a  station  here. 
The  village  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Thames.  Chalk-pits  and 
caverns  occur  in  the  vicinity.  At  Purfleet  are  large  powder  establish- 
ments belonging  to  government.  Purleighf  10  miles  R  by  S.  from 
Chelmsford :  population,  1184.  The  church  is  situated  on  a  hill,  and 
is  a  commodious  and  handsome  edifice  with  an  embattled  tower. 
There  is  a  National  school.  Radwinter,  22  miles  N.N.E.  from  Chelms- 
ford, population  916,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Blackwater, 
near  its  source,  here  called  the  Pant  or  Freshwell ;  the  church  has  a 
massive  embattled  tower  and  a  lofty  spire.  Several  gentlemen's  seats 
are  in  the  vicinity.  JlainJiam,  or  Raynham,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ingerbum,  a  feeder  of  the  Thames,  22  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Chelms- 
ford :  population,  868.  The  village  stretches  along  the  London  road, 
and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Thames.  There  is  a  station  here  of 
the  Southend  railway,  and  a  convenient  quay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  There  is  a  church  and  a  Wesleyan  chapel.  Ridgvfdl,  or  RedgweU, 
24  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Chelmsford :  population,  808.  Roman  coins  and 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  have  been  found  here.  In  1318  Ridgwell 
had  a  weekly  market  The  church  has  a  square  embattled  tower  with 
five  bells.  The  Rodin ga,  or  Roothings,  between  Ongar  and  Dunmow ; 
ten  villages  receive  this  appellation,  such  as  Migh  Roding,  Aythrop 
Rodvngt  White  Roding,  &c.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  river 
Roding.  Of  the  nine  parishes  thus  designated,  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation in  1861  was  2235.  The  district  is  agricultural  SU  Otyth 
Chick,  83  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Chelmsford,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
creek,  which  flows  into  the  Colne  near  the  mouth  of  that  river,  popu- 
lation 1696,  chiefly  agriculturaL  The  creek  is  navigable  up  to  the 
quays  near  the  village.  An  abbey  for  canons  of  St  Augustine  was 
founded  here  in  or  before  1118.  The  quadrangle  of  the  ancient 
monastic  buildings  is  almost  entire,  except  on  the  north  side,  where 
it  has  been  replaced  by  modem  apartments;  the  entrance  is  by  a 
beautiful  gateway  of  hewn  stone  mixed  with  flint,  having  two  towers 
and  two  posterns.  The  church  is  a  laige  edifice  with  a  handsome 
tower.  There  is  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Some  business 
is  done  in  com  and  coals;  malting, brewing,  and  lime-burning  are  carried 
on.  Oreat,  or  Old  Sampford,  or  Sandford,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
small  river  Pant,  22  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Chelmsford :  population,  906. 
The  parish  church  occupies  an  elevated  site.  There  is  a  chapel  for 
Baptists.  The  straw-plait  manufacture  is  carried  on  here :  a  fair  is 
held  on  Whit-Monday.  Skalford,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Black- 
water,  15  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Chelmsford,  population  816;  the 
church  consists  of  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  chancel,  and  a 
tower.  Malting  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  several  com-milla.  Some 
good  family  mansions  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  Southend,  21  miles 
S.E.  from  Chelmsford,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  side  of  a  wooded 
hill,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  is  in  considerable  repute  as 
a  bathing-place.  The  population  of  the  village  in  1851  was  1141. 
The  Terrace,  in  what  is  conmionly  called  New  Southend,  or  the  Upper 
Town,  is  a  handsome  range  of  buildings.  There  are  a  good  hotel, 
an  assembly  room,  a  theatre,  and  a  library.  A  new  church  has  been 
erected,  and  there  are  a  chapel  for  Independents  and  a  National  schooL 
The  London  and  Tilbury  and  Southend  railway  terminates  here,  and 
steamers  ply  regularly  to  and  from  London,  and  also  Qravesend.  A 
convenient  pier,  with  a  line  of  iron  rails,  has  been  carried  out  above  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  for  landing  and  embarking  steamboat  passengers. 
Vessels  of  small  size  are  built,  and  there  is  a  brewery.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  extensive  gardens.  Southminster,  20  miles  KS.K  from 
Chelmsford,  population  1482 ;  the  church  is  a  handsome  and  commo- 
dious edifice  ;  there  are  an  Independent  chapel  and  a  National  schooL 
Three  fairs  are  held  annually.  Malting  is  carried  on.  Stanford 
River;  14  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Chelmsford,  population  1082,  including 
145  persons  in  the  Ongcur  Union  workhouse.  The  place  has  probably 
its  name  from  a  stone  ford  over  the  river  Roding.  The  church 
chancel  is  very  ancient  and  contains  some  curious  monuments.  There 
is  here  an  Independent  chapel.  Several  fine  mansions  are  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Stebbing,  18  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Chelmsford,  popu- 
lation 1398,  h  situated  on  high  ground,  on  the  left  side  of  a  small 
brook,  a  feeder  of  the  Chelmer;   the  church  is  ancient,  and  has  a 


spacious  and  lofty  nave,  two  aisles,  and  a  large  chancel.  The  Quakers 
and  Independents  have  places  of  worship.    Near  the  village  are  two 
artificial  mounds.    Brick-making  and  malting  are  carried  on,  and  there 
are  corn-mills.    Stieted,  or  SUttMd,  15  miles  N.N.E.  from  Chelmsford, 
population  888 ;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Blackwater.   The  church  has 
NormaxipillarB,  and  on  the  south  side  a  tower  surmounted  with  a 
spire.    There  are  a  Free  school  and  an  Infant  school.    Brick  and 
tile  making  and  malting  give  employment ;  and  in  the  vicinity  are 
some  corn-mills.    Straifin'd,  or  Stratford  Langthome,  25  miles  S.W. 
from  Chelmsford,  and  3  mUes  £.  from  London:  population,  10,586. 
Stratford  is  named  from  the  ford  over  the  river  Lea,  on  the  left  bank 
of  which  it  is  situated.    A  district  church  was  erected  here  in  1836. 
The  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of  worship.  There 
are  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools,  and  a  savings  bank.    Nume- 
rous manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  district ;  chemical  and  print 
works,  coach  fiictories,  flour  mills,  and  distilleries  employ  numerous 
hands.    Many  London  merchants  have  residences  in  the  village  and  its 
vicinity.  Takeley,  17  miles  N.W.from  Chelmsford,  population  991 ;  the 
church  has  an  embattled  tower,  surmounted  with  a  spire.   There  is  an 
Independent  chapeL   A  small  priory  was  founded  here  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.   Terling,  on  the  Ter,  a  feeder  of  the  Chelmer,  7  miles  N.E.  from 
Chelmsford :  population,  900.   The  bishops  of  Norwich  had  formerly 
here  a  palace,  and  a  lai^e  chapel  which  possessed  the  privilege  of  sanc- 
tuary. .  Henry  YIII.  had  a  residence  here.     The  church,  which  is 
ancient,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  village ;  it  has  a  tower  with  a  shingled 
spire.    Malting  is  carried  on.     The  Teye,  are  three  villages   called 
QreaJt,  Little,  and  MarV»  Teg.    Oreat  Tey  is  near  Uie  head  of  a  small 
brook,  a  feeder  of  the  Colne,  19  miles  N.E.  from  Chelmsford:  popula- 
tion, 735.    The  church,  which  is  on  the  summit  of  an  eminence  over- 
looking the  river  Roman,  has  a  square  tower  of  stone,  in  which  are 
eight  bells.    MarVe  Tey,  18  miles  N.E.  from  Chelmsford,  population 
437,  is  situated  on  the  Roman  road  from  Colchester  to  St  Albans. 
Mark's  Tey  Hall,  the  remaining  portion  of  which  is  now  occupied  as 
a  farm-house,  still  retains  part  of  the  old  moat     Thoydon  Oarnon,  or 
Coopertale,  18  miles  W.S.W.  firom  Chelmsford,  and  about  1  mile  N. 
from  Thoydon  Bois :  population,  1237.     The  church  consists  of  a  nave 
and  chancel,  and  has  a  steeple  built  in  1470  by  Sir  John  Crosby,  of 
Crosby  HalL    There  are  almshouses  for  four  poor  widows.    Thoydon 
MouTit,  16  miles  W.S.W.  from  Chelmsford,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Roding :  population,  194.    The  church  was  erected  by  Sir  William 
Smith,  in  the  17th  century.    The  tower  is  of  brick.    Hill  Hall,  the 
seat  of  the  family  of  Smyths,  is  a  fine  Elizabethan  mansion,  situated 
in  a  spacious  parL    JScut  TUimry,  22  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Chelmsford, 
population  401,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  that  part  of 
the  river  called  the  Hope.    The  tower  of  the  church  was  destroyed 
by  the  Dutch  in  1667 ;  there  is  now  a  battery.     West  Tilbury,  20  miles 
S.S.W.  from  Chelmsford :  population,  519.  Tilbury  Fort  in  this  parish 
is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  where  is  a  feny  over  the  river  to 
Qravesend  on  the  Kent  coast    The  fort  was  originally  built  as  a 
block-house  by  Henry  YIII.    Elizabeth  lodged  for  awhile  in  the  fort, 
and  reviewed  the  troops  collected  here  in  preparation  for  meeting  the 
Spaniards  of  the  '  Armada.*    The  fort  is  maintained  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Thames.    TiUingham,  22  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Chelmsford : 
population,  1048.    The  church,  erected  in  1708,  has  a  western  stone 
tower.    The  Baptists  have  a  place  of  worship.    Two  fairs  are  held 
annually.    There  are  almshouses  for  four  poor  persons.     ToUe^bury, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  sstuary  of  the  Blackwater,  and  on  its  left  bank, 
18  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Chelmsford  :  population,  1193.     The  church  is 
a  venerable  structure  of  large  size.     The  Independents  have  a  place 
of  worship.      Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the   oyster 
fishery.    A  fair  is  held  annually  in  June.    In  this  parish  is  Tiptree 
Farm,   on  which  so  many  interesting  experiments  with  improved 
methods  of  cultivation  have  been  made  of  late  years  by  Mr.  MechL 
ToUeshunt  DtArcy,  18  miles  £.  by  N.  from  Chelmsford,  population 
792  ;  the  church  is  built  chiefly  of  stone,  and  has  at  the  west  end  an 
embattled  stone  tower.    Malting  is  carried  on.    Toppenifidd,  or  ToppeS' 
fidd,  23  miles  N.  by  K  from  Chelmsford,  population  1051;   the 
church,  erected  in  1519,  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  edifice.  •   There  is 
a  Free  school.  In  1800  some  skeletons,  and  several  Roman  antiquities, 
were  discovered  here.     Great  Totham,  12  miles  E.N.E.  from  Chelms- 
ford, population  786,  is  an  ancient  village.     The  parish  church  is  a 
small  edifice.    In  the  vicinity  are  some  flour-mills.    Bricks  are  made 
here.     Upmintter,  20  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Chelmsford,  population 
1228,  la  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ingerbum.     Upminster  Hall  was 
given  by  Harold   II.  to  Waltham  Abbey.       The  abbots  took  up 
tibeir  residence  here,  and  built  the  mansion  of  brick.     It  has  a  chapel 
of  stone,  and  an  old  font    There  are  a  church  and  an  Independent 
chapel    A  brick  manufactory  employs  some  hands.     Great  Waket^ng, 
24  miles  S.E.  from  Chelmsford,  population  905 ;  is  near  that  part  of 
the  coast  which  is  skirted  by  the  Maplin  sand  ;  the  islands  of  Qreat 
Potten  and  Russelys  belong  to  this  parish.    There  are  here  a  church 
with  a  western  tower,  an  Independent  chapel,  and  a  National  school 
for  boys  and  girls.    Great  or  AftfcA  Waltham,  4  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Chelmsford,  population  2335 ;  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chelmer, 
on  the  road  from  Chelmsford  to  Dunmow ;  the  church  is  a  commo- 
dious and  handsome  building,  with  a  square  tower  and  eight  bells.     In 
the  parish  is  Black  Chapel,  a  chapel  of  ease,  constructed  of  wood. 
Malting  employs  some  of  the  population.    There  are  oom-mills  near 
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tbe  village.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  fine  mansions  and 
gentlemen's  seatn.  Little  Waltham,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chelmer, 
4  miles  N.  by  £.  from  Chelmsford  :  population,  651.  The  church  has 
a  square  tower  and  5  bells.  Corn-mills  and  malting  employ  several 
hands.  Wanstead,  25  miles  S.W.  from  Chelmsford,  population  2207, 
is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Roding ;  the  church,  erected  in  1790,  is  a 
small  edifice.  A  tesselated  pavement  and  other  Roman  antiquities 
were  found  in  the  park  in  1735.  Wanstead  Park,  occupying  a  conai- 
derable  extent  of  ground,  is  close  to  the  village ;  and  near  Wanstead 
and  Snaresbrook,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish,  are  many  villa  residences. 
At  Snaresbrook  is  the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum,  opened  June  1843,  for 
500  orphans.  The  number  of  inmates  when  the  Census  was  taken  in 
1851  was  404.  There  are  in  Wanstead  a  National  school  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  an  Infant  sohooL  North  WeeUd,  15  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Chelmsford,  population  842,  ia  known  also  as  North  Weald  Bassett ; 
the  church  is  an  ancient  edifice  with  an  embattled  tower.  The  houses 
are  irr^ularly  built;  there  are  several  parochial  charities.  South 
Wealdf  14  miles  S.W.  from  Chelmsford,  population  8588,  of  which  the 
hamlet  of  Brentwood  contains  nearly  two-thirds.  The  church,  partly 
of  Norman  date,  is  very  interesting  to  the  architectural  antiquary ; 
it  contains  some  fine  Norman  sculpture.  Near  the  village  is  South 
Weald  Hall,  a  fine  mansion  in  a  richly  wooded  park,  from  which  are 
obtained  prospects  over  a  wide  range  of  interesting  scenery.  Traces 
of  a  circular  camp  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Many 
residences  of  opulent  families  are  in  the  vicinity.  A  Charity  school, 
founded  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Belli,  is  for  boys  and  girls.  Wether^field, 
17  miles  N.  from  Chelmsford  :  population  1770,  is  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Blackwater.  The  church,  which  is  ancient,  consists  of  a  nave 
and  two  aisles,  with  a  tower.  There  are  in  Wethersfield  National  and 
Charity  schools  for  boys  and  girls ;  and  at  Beazley  End  a  Charity 
school.  A  brewery,  a  brick  manufactory,  and  corn-mills,  give  employ- 
ment  to  some  of  the  population.  Oreat  Wighoroughf  22  miles  E.N.E. 
from  Chelmsford :  population,  471.  The  parish  belonged  anciently 
to  the  abbess  of  Barking ;  the  church  is  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
from  which  is  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater 
to  the  sea.  The  building  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  tower. 
Wivenhoe  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Colne,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Roman,  27  miles  E.N.K  from  Chelmsford  :  population,  1672.  The 
village  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  commands  a  pleasant  prospect 
down  the  river.  The  church,  an  ancient  edifice,  has  an  embattled 
tower.  The  Independents  have  a  place  of  worship.  Wivenhoe  has 
a  commodious  quay  and  a  custom-house ;  it  may  be  considered  the 
port  of  Colchester.  The  fishing  of  oysters  and  soles  g^ves  employ- 
ment to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Boats  for  the  oyster-dredging  are 
built  here.  Brewing,  malting,  and  rope-making  are  also  carried  on. 
A  fair  is  held  on  4th  September.  Wix,  Weektt  or  Wicks,  84  miles 
N.E.  from  Chelmsford;  population,  778.  The  church  is  a  small 
edifice,  built  in  1740.  There  are  a  Wesleyan  chapel  and  a  National 
school.  Some  remains  exist  of  a  nunnery  for  Benedictines,  founded 
in  the  time  of  Heury  I.  Bricks  and  tiles  are  made  in  the  parish ;  and 
there  are  corn-mills.  Woodford,  is  on  the  east  side  of  Epping  Forest, 
and  to  the  west  of  Hainault  Forest,  25  miles  S.W.  from  Chelmsford  : 
population,  2774.  It  is  a  long  straggling  place  with  a  number  of 
good  houses,  inhabited  chiefly  by  London  merchants  and  tradesmen. 
The  church  is  modem.  The  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists 
have  places  of  worship.  A  group  of  houses  about  a  mile  north  from 
the  main  part  of  the  village  takes  the  name  of  Woodford  Wells,  from 
a  mineral  spring,  now  iu  little  repute.  A  considerable  amount  of 
retail  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  village.  Woodham  Ferrertf  or  Ferris, 
8  miles  S.E.  from  Chelmsford  :  population,  981.  The  church  consists 
of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  square  tower ;  and  contains 
some  monuments  of  the  family  of  Sandy.  There  are  here  an  Indepen- 
dent chapel,  and  a  National  school  for  boys  and  girls.  Oreat  Yddham, 
22  miles  N.  by  £.  from  Chelmsford,  population  716,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Colne.  The  church  is  a  massive  stone  building;  it  contains 
some  handsome  monuments.  There  are  a  Free  Grammar  school  and 
an  almshouse  for  6  tenants.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  ia  the 
Teldham  great  oak,  80  feet  high,  and  30  feet  in  girth  at  4  feet  from 
the  ground.     Hops  are  cultivated  here. 

Divisions  for  EccUsicuticcU  and  Legal  Purposes, — ^Essex  constitutes 
the  lai^est  part  of  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  which  is  in  the  eccle- 
siastical province  of  Canterbury ;  and  is  divided  between  the  three 
archdeaconries  of  Colchester,  Essex,  and  St  Albany;  a  portion  of  the 
county  is  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  London.  According  to 
the  '  Census  of  Religious  Worship,'  taken  in  1851,  it  appears  that 
there  were  then  in  the  county  766  places  of  worship,  of  which  433 
belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  134  to  Independents,  63  to 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  59  to  Baptists,  24  to  Primitive  Methodists,  19  to 
Quakers,  and  34  to  minor  bodies.  The  total  number  of  sittings 
provided  wm  218,467. 

By  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  the  county  is  divided  into  17  Poor- 
Law  Unions :  Billericay,  Braintree,  Chelmsford,  Colchester,  Dunmow, 
Epping,  Halstead,  Lexden  and  Winstree,  Maldon,  Ongar,  Orsett,  Roch- 
ford,  Romford,  Saffix>n  Walden,  Tendring,  West  Ham,  and  Witham. 
These  Poor-Law  Unions  include  870  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  869,085  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  841,564  ;  but  the 
boundaries  of  the  Poor-Law  Unions  are  not  strictly  co-extensive  with 
those  of  the  county.    Essex  is  in  the  home  oircait    The  anicea  and 
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quarter^essions  are  held  at  Chelmsford,  where  is  the  shire-hall,  an 
elegant  structure,  and  the  old  county-jail  and  house  of  correction.  The 
county-jail  is  at  Springfield,  a  village  about  a  mile  from  Chelmafordj 
on  the  road  to  Colchester.  The  northern  and  the  southern  divi- 
sions of  the  county  each  return  two  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

History  and  AnUquUieM, — ^In  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  authentic 
history  of  our  island,  Essex  was  inhabited  by  the  Trinobantes,  a 
powerful  tribe  whose  dominions  perhaps  extended  across  the  Stort  and 
the  Lea  into  Hertfordshire  and  Middlesex.  At  the  time  of  Julius 
CsBsai's  invasion  (b.o.  55  and  54),  Imanuentius,  as  he  is  c^ed  in  Latin, 
prince  of  the  Trinobantes,  had  been  slain  by  Cassivellaunus,  the 
chief  of  a  neighbouring  tribe.  Mandubratius,  the  son  of  Cassivellaunus, 
was  driven  into  exile,  and  had  gone  as  a  auppliant  to  CsBsar  in  QauL 
By  Csesar'a  help  Mandubratius  was  restored  to  his  father's  throne, 
and  was  afterwards  secured  in  its  possession  by  an  express  stipulation 
in  the  treaty  between  Cssarand  his  British  opponents.  The  alliance 
of  Rome  seems  to  have  promoted  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Trino- 
bantes :  Cunobelin,  king  of 'that  tribe,  was  a  potentate  of  considerable 
name,  and  some  coins  of  his  yet  extant  attest  the  commencement  of 
civilisation  and  the  arts  in  this  county.  [Britannia.]  Catai-dtacus, 
or,  as  he  is  commonly  called  (after  Tacitus),  Caractacus,  and  Tog6- 
dumnus,  sons  of  Cxmobelin,  succeeded  to  their  facer's  power,  and  had 
to  bear  up  against  the  weight  of  Roman  hostility  when  the  invasion 
was  renewed  in  the  reign  of  CUudius  (a.d.  43).  After  sustaining 
several  severe  defeats,  the  Britons  retired  into  the  marshes  of  Essex, 
and  fighting  with  the  vigour  of  despair,  were  enabled  for  a  time  to 
repel  their  assailants,  though  with  the  loss  of  Togddumnus,  one  of 
their  leaders.  The  Trinbbttates  were  subdued  by  Claudius  in  person, 
and  their  capital,  Camulodunum,  was  taken,  and  subsequently  made 
the  seat  of  a  Roman  colony.  This  colony  was  however  destroyed  in 
the  revolt  of  the  Britons  \mder  Boadicea,  and  the  Roman  garrison  was 
slaughtered.  But  the  overthrow  of  Boadicea  by  Suetonius  (a.d.  61) 
put  an  end  to  their  revolts,  and  decided,  though  it  did  not  complete, 
the  reduction  of  South  Britain.  In  the  Roman  division  of  Britain, 
Essex  was  included  in  Flavia  Ceasariensis. 

Several  Roman  stations  were  in  Essex.  Of  these  the  most  important 
ia  Camulodunum,  of  which  antiquarians  are  now  pretty  well  agreed 
that  Colchester  is  the  site.  The  other  stations  appear  to  have  been 
Durolitum,  near  Romford;  Ceesaromagus,  near  Widford,  a  village 
about  a  mUe  south-west  of  Chelmsford ;  and  Canonium,  near  Kelvedon. 
If  these  positions  are  fixed  with  tolerable  approximation  to  accuracy, 
the  Roman  road  must  nearly  have  coincided  with  the  modem  road 
from  London  to  Colchester,  which  is  probable.  Another  station  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  Ad  Ansam,  was  probably  on  the  border  of 
the  county,  perhaps  at  Stratford,  just  across  the  Stour,  in  Suffolk.  A 
Roman  road,  the  line  of  which  is  still  visible  in  many  places,  crossed 
the  county  from  Bishop's  Stortford,  in  Herts,  by  Dunmow  and 
Coggeshall  to  Colchester. 

Roman  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  in  many  parts  of  the  county, 
but  especially  at  Colosssteb  ;  around  which  town  are  the  remains  of 
intrenchments  and  other  military  works.  Tesselated  pavements  and 
other  antiquities  have  been  discovered  on  Mers-^y  Island.  Roman 
remains  have  also  been  found  at  Wanstead ;  at  Canewdon ;  at  Cogge- 
shall; at  Toppesfield;  at  Ridgwell;  at  Watsoe  bridge,  between 
Birdbrook  and  Steeple  Bumpstei^  parishes,  near  the  Stour,  where  is 
a  Roman  camp ;  and  at  Qreat  Chesterford,  which  was  imdoubtedly  the 
site  of  a  Roman  station.  Colchester  appears  to  have  been,  in  the 
latter  period  of  the  Roman  dominion,  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Adelfins, 
the  bishop  of  Colon,  or  Colchester,  assisted  at  the  councils  of  Aries, 
A.D.  314  ;  Sardica,  A.D.  347 ;  and  Ariminum,  a.d.  359. 

When  the  Saxons  established  themselves  in  Britain,  Essex,  with 
some  parte  of  Hertfordshire  and  Middlesex,  constituted  a  small  king- 
dom, the  possessors  of  which  were,  from  their  relative  situation,  called 
the  East  Saxons ;  from  them  the  county  has  derived  its  present  desig- 
nation. This  kingdom  of  Essex  gradually  extended  across  the  Lea 
into  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire,  and  comprehended  London,  then  a 
flourishing  trading  place,  and  which  appears  to  have  become  the 
capital  of  the  East  Saxon  kingdom.  The  episcopal  church  of  St.  Paul 
in  London  was  founded  by  ^thelbyrht,  king  of  Kent,  the  first  of  the 
Saxon  princes  who  embraced  Christianity,  and  to  whom  his  nephew, 
Saebyriit)  king  of  Essex,  was  in  subjection.  Mellitua,  who  had  been 
sent  from  Rome  to  assist  the  missionary  St  Augustine  iu  evangelising 
England,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Essex,  into  which  kingdom  he  had 
been  sent  as  missionary  by  Augustine.  Upon  the  death  of  Saebyrht 
(A.D.  616),  his  successors  restored  Paganism  and  persecuted  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity.  About  663,  Sigebriht,  or  Sigeberht,  the  Qood, 
being  converted  by  his  friend  Oswy,  king  of  Northumberland,  whom 
he  used  frequently  to  visits  and  baptized  by  Finan,  bishop  of  Lindis- 
fame,  restorod  Christianity  in  Essex,  and  sent  for  some  Northumbrian 
monks  to  come'  and  instruct  his  subjects.  Sigebriht  was  assassinated 
two  years  afterwuxis.  About  823,  Kent  and  Essex,  which  had  sunk 
into  mere  dependenciea  of  Meroia,  were  subdued  by  Ejg;bert  of  Wessex, 
and  probably  united,  under  the  designation  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent^ 
occupied  by  Ethelwulf,  son  of  Sgbert,  as  subordinate  to  his  father. 
Of  the  kingdom  of  Kent  mention  is  occasionally  made  in  the  history 
of  Ethelwulf  and  hia  sons,  until  the  reign  of  Alfred,  by  whom  the 
Saxon  kingdoms  were  fijudly  incorporated ;  and  England,  with  tha 
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oxc«ptlon  of  tkoae  parte  which  were  oocupied  hy  the  Dftoee  or  retained 
by  the  Britone,  waa  consolidated  under  one  sceptre. 

When  Alfi-ed,  after  the  recovery  of  hia  ilurone,  assigned  to  the 
piratical  Northmen,  or  Danes,  a  settlement  in  and  about  East  Anglia 
(878),  Essex  was  included  in  the  cediid  territory.  Thirteen  or  sixteen 
sail  of  Danish  piratical  vessels  were  destroyed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Stour,  near  Harwich  (&84)  by  the  ships  of  Al^ed;  but  the  victomus 
fleet  was  destroyed  near  the  Thamea  mouth  by  some  ships  fitted  out 
by  the  colonlsta  of  East  Anglia,  in  violation  of  their  engagements 
vith  the  kiijig.  For  a  space  of  about  three  yeara  (894-806)  Alfred 
had  much  trouble  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  Haating;,  the  Danish 
piratical  chief;  ultimately  however.  Hasting  waa  compelled  to 
abandon  England^  and  Essex  returned  peaceably  under  the  West 
Saxon  sway. 

After  tbe  death  of  Alfred  (901),  and  the  ohoiee  of  Edward  the 
Elder  as  his  successor,  ^tkelwald,  son  of  Etl^elbert,,  Alfred's  elder 
brother,  claimed  the  throne,  and  having  obtained  foreign  aid^  returned 
and  subdued  Essex.  The  subsequent  de«tb  of  the  invader  ia  battle 
(905)  put  an  end  to  the  strife,  and  restored  Essex  to  the  sway  of 
Edward,  who  subsequently  rebuilt  or  fortified  Witham  in  oipder  to 
bridle  the  rebellious  temper  of  the  Danish  colonists ;  and  some  years 
after  (920)  fortified  Maldon.  For  about  a  century  after  this  the 
Danes  continued  their  attacks^  and  were  on  two  occasions  bought  off 
by  the  payment  of  a  l^rge  sum  of  money.  In  1016  Essex  was  the 
scene  of  a  fierce  battle  between  Canute  and  Edmund  Ironside,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  thrones  and  the  hostility  of  their  respective 
fathers  Svein  and  Ethelred.  Canute,  by  the  treachery  of  Edria 
(broth^er-in-law  and  foster-father  to  Edmund),  obtained  th^  victory, 
in  a  battle  foueht  at  Assandu^o,  which  some  suppose  to  be  Aahdon, 
near  Saffron  Walden ;  others,  with  n^re  pj^obabUity,  fix  the  scene  of 
conflict  at  Asaingdon,  or  Ashiogdon,  about  3  miles  north  from  Boch- 
ford.  At  Canewdon,  a  short  distance  eastward  from  Ashingdon,  are 
the  rem^iins  of  a  camp,  supposed  tp  have  been  thi^  of  the  Danes; 
the  fosse  is  yet  visible. 

In  the  civU  war  between  Ki^g  John  and  his  barons,  the  Earl  of 
Winchester,  one  of  the  confederated  lords,  ^it^  an  arv^  of  foxeigneza 
whom  he  had  brought  into  the  country  iji  the  ye^  1215,  besieged 
Colchester  castle,  and  he  or  uov^  of  his  pfirty  took  th^  casUe  and 
plundered  the  town:  but  it  was  retaken  by  th/9  king,  alter  a  £sv 
days'  siege.  During  the  ininority  of  Heniy  III.  Colchester  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Dauphin  Louis  (1218), 

Essex  coi^taina  many  histoslcal  memosi^ls  i^.  the  £onn  of  encamp- 
ments, castles,  and  other  ruins.  Camps  may  be  traced  at  the  village 
of  Danbury  (Danes-byrig^,  on  a  high  hill  between  Chelmsford  and 
Maldon,  at  Maldon  (probably  the  work  of  Edward  the  Elder),  at 
Witham,  at  Ambresbuiy  Banks,  near  Epping,  at  Bupkholt,  near 
Barkingi  at  South  Wei^d,  near  Brentwood,  at  Canewdon,  and  at 
Bluut's  Walls,  near  Billericay.  Of  the  castles  of  the  Nonnsa  peiiod 
there  are  several  remains.  Those  at  Colchester,  Hedingham,  Walden, 
Ongar,  and  Ral^-'igh  have  been  noticed  in  this  article  or  under  their 
respective  heads.  Fleshy  castle  was  probablji  built  by  W^illiam  de 
Magnaville,  to  whose  father,  Geoffrey  de  Magnaviile,  the  place  had 
been  granted  by  Stephen.  The  keep,  with  the  moat  whicb  surrounded 
it,  was  within  an  intrenchmeut  w^ich  bad  previously  formed  part 
of  a  Boman  camp  or  station ;  the  mound  on  which  the  donjon  waa 
built,  and  the  bridge  which  led  to  it  over  the  surrounding  moat^  are 
all  th^t  remain  of  the  once  pj^oud  structure.  Of  Hadleigh  Castle, 
near  Raleigh,  dilapidated  portions  of  two  towers  yet  remain,  forming 
a  picturesque  ruin. 

Of  the  halls  and  manor-bouses  which  succeeded  the  Norman 
ca.stles  may  be  mentioned  Heron  Hall,  near  East  Homdon,  Kether 
Hall,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Lea  and  the  Stort,  Tolleshunt  Beck- 
ingham,  or  Tolleshunt  Magn^,  between  Middon  and  Colchester,  Layer 
M^mey  Hall,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  Belhus  or  Bellas  House, 
near  Purfleet^  Covet  or  Covell  Hall,  near  White  Roding,  Eastbury, 
near  Barking,  Danbury  Place,  between  Chelmsford  and  Maldon,  New 
Hall,  near  Chelmsford,  and  Toppiughoe  Hall,  between  Chelmsford 
and  Witham,  some  of  which  are  still  nearly  entice,  and  of  others 
considerable  portions  remain.  Besides  ancient  houses  which,  have 
been  already  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  article,  we  may  mention 
Qoafield  Hall,  near  Halstead,  which  is  probably  of  the  timA  of 
Henry  VII.  This  mansion  is  of  bricl^,  and  incloses  a  quadrangular 
court,  into  which  all  the  Ipwer  tier  of  windows  formerly  opened. 
There  were  no  outside  windows  on  the  ground  floor,  and  those  of  the 
upper  stoty  were  strongly  barricaded,  so  as  to  give  to  the  place 
considerable  strength. 

At  the  Reformation  Essex  poeaeaied  several  religioua  houses,  of 
wl^ch  there  are  boulB  remains.  There  were  at  the  time  of  the  sup- 
pression seven  of  the  greater  monasteriea,  that  is^  of  those  which, 
^xwording  to  the  valuation  of  their  land^  and  endowment^  possessed  a 
clear  yearly  revenue  of  above  200i. :  they  were— the  Benedictine 
abb^s  of  Beriming  (Barking),  Chich  (or  St  Osyth),  Colchester,  Walden, 
afid  Walth^m*  and  the  Ci^terciaft  abbeys  of  Cofgeshall  and  Stwitford 
Laugthorne.  Their  aggregate  yearly  revenue  was  420U  8«.  id.  cross, 
or  4099i.  lU  24.  clear.  ° 

Of  the  smaller  religious  houses  there  are  i^maina  of  Bileigh  or 
Beleigh  Abbey,  near  Maldon ;  of  Tiltey  Priory,  between  Dunmow  and 
Thaxted;  of  Bycknacre  Priory,  between  Chelmsford  and  MaJdun ;  of 


Latton  Priory,  near  Harlow ;  of  Lees  Priory,  between  Chelmsford  and 
Braintree ;  and  of  Thoby  Priory,  between  Bi-entwood  and  Ingateatone. 
The  churches  of  Blakemore  or  Blackmore  Priory,  between  Ingateatone 
and  Ongar,  ai^d  of  Hatfield  Peverel  Priory,  between  Chelmsford  and 
Witham,  have  been  made  parochial :  the  latter  has  been  much  altered ; 
it  retains  a  good  Norman  door,  with  zigzag  mouldings. 

Of  the  eacly  churches,  besides  those  which  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  mention,  the  foUo.wiug  deserve  notice: — Qreenstead 
churchi  near  Ongar,  is  a  very  curious  edifice,  and  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  the  kingdom :  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  built  as  a  sort 
of  shrine  for  lodging  ^e  body  of  St  Edmund,  king  of  East  Anglia, 
on  its  being  taken  back  from  London  to  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  iu  the 
early  part  of  the  11th  century ;  and  that  it  was  afterwards  enlarged 
to  serve  as  a  parish  churchu  The  naye  is  entirely  composed  of  wood, 
the  aid(ss  being  formed  of  the  trunks  of  large  oaks,  split  or  sawn 
asumlsr,  and  set  upright  close  to  one  another.  They  are  Let  iuto  a 
wooden  sill  at  the  bottom,  and  into  a  plate  at  the  top,  and  secured  with 
wooden  pins.  The  remainder  of  the  church  is  modem.  The  entire 
size  of  the  original  or  wooden  part  of  the  church  is  29  feet  long  by 
14  feet  broad,  and  5 4  feet  high  to  the  apring  of  the  roof.  The  whole 
was  carefully  restored  in  1849 ;  every  portion  of  the  ancient  woodwork 
having  been  scrupulously  replaced  in  its  original  position.  Little 
Maplestead  church,  near  Haistead,  is  a  building  of  great  ijiterest,  being 
the  latest  of  the  few  round  churches  in  the  kingdom ;  it  is  of  pure 
Decorated  character,  and  its  details  are  plain,  but  very  good.  The 
chancel  end  of  this  church  is  also  semicircular,  and  is  probably  the 
latest  erection  of  that  form  in  England.  South  Ockeudou  church, 
near  the  Thurroclpa,  has  a  round  tower,  such  as  may  be  commonly 
seen  in  Norfolk,  but  not  much  elsewhere  :  it  has  an  elaborately  and 
viiriously  enriched  Norman  door.  Corringham  and  some  other 
churches  h^ve  Norman  poi'tiona. 

When  the  Roman  Catholio  faith  regained  a  temporary  predominance 
under  Queen  Maiy,  the  persecution  was  very  severe  in  Essex.  Seven- 
teen Protestants  (five  of  them  women)  were  burnt  at  Colchester,  and 
one  died  in  prison ;  and  two  persons  (one  a  woman),  were  burnt  at 
Stratford. 

The  year  1571  waa  remarkable  for  the  settlement  of  the  Flemish 
refugees  at  Colchester;  thoy  introduced  the  woollen  manufacture 
into  that  and  several  other  towns  in  Essex.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  preparations  at  Tilbury  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  fitted  out  the  '  Invincible  Armada '  iu  1588.  On  that 
ocoaaioi^  Colchester  furnished  two  shjlpa  and  a  pinnace  to  the  English 
fleet  In  15^5  th^  same  town  furnished  three  ships  for  the  expedition 
to  Cadiz. 

In  the  war  with  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I-, 
a  Spanish  fleet  caused  alarm  by  appearing  off  Harwich ;  but  they 
Doade  no  attempt  to  land  (1625).  In  the  civil  war  at  the  close  of  the 
same  reign,  l/^asex  waa  almo^it  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  joined  in  an  association  for  mutual  aid  and  succour  with 
the  other  eastern  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  Herts  : 
this  waa  called  the  Eastern  Asaociation.  Iu  the  year  lGi8  Essex  was 
the  scene  of  an  abortive  atteq^pt  of  the  RoyaJista.  A  pai't  of  the 
royalist  forcea  which  had  been  raised  in  Kent  under  Goring,  eai'l  of 
Norwich,  and  Sir  Williem  Waller,  and  were  pressed  by  Fairfax  and 
the  parliamentary  army,  crossed  the  Thames  into  Middlesex,  and 
retreating  thence  into  Essex,  were  joined  by  the  Royalists  of  that 
county  (who  had  previously  seized  the  parliamentary  committee  at 
Chelmsford),  an4  by  sou^e  royalist  gentlemen  from  Hertfordshire. 
They  retired  first  to  Chelmsfoi-d,  thence  to  Braintree,  taking  in 
their  way  Lees  House,  and  thence  to  Colchester.  The  siege  and 
capture  of  the  town  by  the  Parliamentarians  is  mentioned  in  the 
article  Colcsusstsr.  The  history  of  the  county  presents  no  later 
events  of  any  interest 

In  1851  the  county  possessed  15  savings  banks-r-at  Barking,  Chelms- 
fordjColchester,  Great  Dunmow,  Epping,  Halstead,  West  Ham,  Harwich, 
Castle  Hedingham,  Ley  ton,  Manuiugtree,  Rochford,  Romford,  Saffron 
Walden,  and  Witham :  the  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  the  2oth 
November,  1851,  was  478,955A  8^  Qd. 

ESSEX.      [CONNBCTIOUT.] 

ESSINGTON,  PORT.    [Nobth  Auotralu.] 

ESSLINGEN,  a  town  in  Wiirtembexg,  in  the  circle  of  the  Neckar, 
is  situated  in  a  pretty  and  fertile  country  on  the  river  Neckar,  sui'* 
rounded  by  heights  crowned  with  forests  and  vineyards,  8  milies  by 
railway  E.  from  Stuttgardt>  and  has  about  7000  inhaji^itants.  It  is  au 
old  town,  and  was  a  free  city  of  the  German  empire  and  the  favourite 
residence  of  some  of  the  emperors.  The  inner  town  has  massive  walls 
and  towers  round  it ;  and  the  five  suburbs,  one  of  which  stands  on  au 
island  in  the  river,  while  another  is  attiwohed  to  the  old  burg  or  castle 
which  crowns  a  hiil,  are  also  protected  by  atout  walls.  EssUngeu  has 
five  churches,  one  of  which,  the  Frauea-kirche  (Church  of  Our  Liady)  is 
distinguished  by  its  fine  gothic  spiie,  230  feet  high,  and  waa  built  iu 
1440;  a  handsome  town-hall;  a  richly-endowed  hospital;  a  high 
school;  a triuuing-school  for  teachers;  and  an  orph^ui  asylum.  On 
the  Rothenberg,  a  hill  near  the  town,  i^  a  Greek  chapel,  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  old  castle  of  Wiirtembezg,  over  the  remains  of  a 
Rusiuan  princess,  qiuien  of  Wurtemberg ;  it  contains  statues  of 
the  four  Evangelists  by  Danneker  and  Thorwaldsen.  E^lingeu  ha:i 
manufactures  of  woollens^  cotton  and  woollen  yarnd^  laddered  iron  and 
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tin  wares,  paperi  ftc,  and  a  good  trade  in  wine  and  other  agricnltaral 
producta. 

ESSLINQ,  or  ESSLINOEN,  a  email  ▼ill«^e  in  Lower  Atialsria, 
about  7  miles  E.  from  Vienna,  from  which  Marshal  Katmena  derived 
his  title  of  Dake  of  Essling,  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Empet^r 
Napoleon  I.    [Abpern.I 

ESSOVES.     [AuftiL] 

ESTAINO.     [AVETRON.] 

EST  A  IRES.     [NoRD.]   . 

ESTHONIA,  or  REVEL,  one  of  the  Baltic  pro^ncea  of  Rnssia,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  E.  bv  the  government  of  St  Peters- 
bui^,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Lake  Peipus  and  the  Narora ; 
S.  by  Lake  Peipus  and  the  govemmetat  of  Livonia ;  and  W.  by  the 
Baltic.  The  area  is  7998  square  miles,  indnding  the  islands  slong 
the  coast — Dago  (434  square  miles),  WoHns  (36  square  miles),  Nuuk^  or 
Novks  (83  square  miles),  Wranffely  Neergen^  the  two  RoogSf  Odensholm, 
Eckholm,  Hcft^  Kranholm,  and  59  ifmallef  fshrnds,  and  ^e  portion  of 
Lake  Peipus  that  belongs  to  this  gorerfiment,  and  extends  over  142 
square  miles.*  The  population  of  usthonia  Wtt  estimated  in  1846  at 
810,400. 

Esthonia,  which  is  called  \fy  the  native  inhabitants  Werova,  'border- 
land,* or  Meie-Maa,  *  our  land,'  was  sttbjngated  by  tAie  Danes  in  1220, 
and  in  1346  sold  by  them  to  the  Teutonic  kni^ts,  whose  grand 
master,  the  first  duke  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  acknowledged  <^e  king 
of  Puland  as  lord  paramount  in  1561.  After  being  an  object  of  con- 
tinuod  contest  between  the  Russians,  Polos,  and  Swedes,  it  became  at 
length  a  province  of  Sweden  in  1 660.  It  was  wrested  ftrom  the  Swedish 
crown  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1710,  and  was  ceded  finally  to  Russia 
under  the  treaty  of  NystHdt  in  1721.  The  extent  of  the  coast  Is  about 
850  miles  long,  without  reckoning  its  wrndhi^s.  The  surface  of  the 
province  is  level,  occasionally  varied  only  by  isolated  hills  and  emi- 
nences. The  northern  const  fViom  Revel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Narova 
is  several  fathoms  higher  than  the  Baltic,  and  streWn  with  masses  of 
granite :  the  western  coast  is  lower,  but  both  are  edged  for  vome 
mil  PS  inland  by  a  deep  bed  of  sand.  The  soil  of  the  interior  districts 
of  Esthonia,  which  are  the  most  fertile,  is  a  mixture  of  loam,  sand, 
and  clay ;  in  all  parts  are  large  swamps,  many  of  which  are  impass- 
able, except  when  hardened  by  the  frosts  of  winter.  The  ratio  of  the 
cultivated  to  the  uncultivated  and  Wooded  soil  hardly  exceeds  one  third. 

Esthonia  contains  228  small  lakes,  besides  the  northern  end  of  Lake 
Peipus.  The  Narova,. which  floWs  northward  out  of  the  Peipus  into 
the  Baltic,  skirts  the  east  of  the  government  of  Esthonia,  but  the 
stream  belongs  entirely  to  the  province  of  St.  Ptetefsbitrg.  This  pro- 
vince has  BO  streams  larf]:er  than  rivulets  or  brooks,  some  of  which 
flow  under  ground,  and  occasionally  eon  tahi  pearl-mnsseia;  There 
are  sulphureous  and  saline  sprintfs. 

As  the  province  lies  between  58°  SO'  and  69*  40'  N.  lat.  the  climate 
must  be  severe,  but  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  sea  it  is  less  so 
than  that  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  winter  lasts 
ftom  the  end  of  October  till  May,  and  is  very  cold  and  stortoy ;  there 
is  hardly  any  spring,  summer,  which  is  short  and  hot,  following  almost 
immediately  on  the  melting  of  the  snow ;  the  autumn  is  dreary  and 
rainy,  and  the  marshy  soil  then  becomes  a  seA  of  mud,  impassable 
till  the  froAt  hardens  it.  Rain  and'  snow  often  fall  at  the  sanre  time ; 
mist  prevails  all  through  the  year,  and  for  weeks  together  it  driezles 
without  either  clearing  up  or  coming  to  rain.  In  October  and 
November  the  nights  and  days  are  scarcely  distinguishable,  so  dense 
are  the  clouds.  The  summer  nights,  which  are  as  light  almost  as 
day,  and  the  Aurora  Borealis  in  winter,  are  pleasant  peculiarities  of 
the  climate. 

The  soil,  though  deficient  in  fertility,  yields  more  than  suflicient 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  population.  Agriculture  is  the  principal 
branch  of  industry,  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  Surface  is  under 
the  plough.  The  chief  crops  are  rye,  barley,  and  oats ;  soThe  wheat, 
maize,  hemp,  fiax,  hope,  and  tobacco  are  also  raised.  The  Burplus 
com  is  used  for  making  spirits.  The  Weisaenstein  districts,  in  the 
south-east,  produce  much  hemp  and  flax.  As  the  harvest  seasoti  is 
attended  by  heavy  rains,  the  farmers  have  kilns  in  Which  the  moist 
grain  is  dried,  as  described  in  the  article  OdurlanD,  to!  ii.  col.  615. 
Esthonia  has  lai*ge  meadows,  and  produces  abundance  of  hay ;  it  has 
likewise  good  grazing  grounds.  Vegetables  are  of  univcrfcil  growth, 
but  little  attention  is  given  to  fruits.  The  woods  and  forests,  com- 
posed of  the  fir,  pine,  elm,  birch,  larch,  and  beech,  occasionally  inter- 
mixed with  the  oak,  alder,  lime,  crab-apple,  &c.,  spread  over  an  area 
of  :  bout  3800  square  miles ;  they  are  donj^^st  in  the  eastern  districts 
of  Wesenbcrg  and  Weissenstein.  The  land  is  in  some  pai-ts  manured 
with  decayed  wood. 

Next  to  agriculture  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  the  most  impoxtaftt 
branch  of  rural  industry.  The  nntive  horses  and  horned  cattle  are 
small  Large  droves  of  o*en  ttota.  the  Ukraine  are  fattened  for  the 
St.  Petersbut^  market.  The  sheep  are  of  the  German  white  and  black 
species.  Ooats,  awine,  and  poultry  are  reared  in  great  numbers.  Of 
wild  animals,  wolves  are  the  most  common ;  next  cotbe  bean,  lynles, 
foxes,  badgers,  martens,  and  squirrels ;  a  few  elks  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Wesenberg  forests.  The  fisheries  along  the  coast  and  in  Lake 
Peipus  are  very  productive.  The  mineral  products  stre  atctae  for 
building,  potters'-clay,  and  gypsum.  There  is  abundaiice  of  pest,  but 
wood  is  alone  used  for  fu^ 


The  majority  of  the  faihabitants  are  Esthonians :  they  are  of  Finnifib 
descent,  of  diminutive  stature,  and  have  light-coloured  hair,  blue 
eyes,  a  small  flat  nose,  and  flattened  face.  The  landho^lders  are 
universally  of  German  or  Danish  extraction,  and  constitute  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  country ;  and  there  are  some  Russians  and  a  few  Swedes 
and  Finlanders  intermixed  with  them.  The  estates  are  all  large; 
their  management,  the  nature  of  the  farm-buildings,  and  the  relation 
between  the  aristocracy  and  the  peasantry,  are  the  same  as  stated  in 
the  article  above  referred  to.  [CouftLAKD.]  But  the  dwellings  of  the 
peasantry  are  in  general  wholly  inferior  to  those  of  the  same  class  in 
Conrland  or  almost  any  other  part  of  Russia.  The  Esthonian  peasant's 
house  has  only  one  apartment,  with  one  opening — the  door — through 
which  the  smoke  has  to  make  its  way,  fd):  theire  is  no  chimney.  This 
apartment  setres  as  bed-room,  sitting-roote,  kitchen,  store-room, 
sneep-pen,  and  hog-sty.  In  these  houses  during  the  Winter  the  men 
employ  themselves  in  makrag  sledge-runneft^,  staveaa,  hoops,  wooden 
dishes  and  spoons,  or  in  preparing  sheep-skins  for  clothing.  The 
women  spin,  weave,  sew,  and  bleach,  cut  torches  of  birch  wood,  and 
pHtit  bh«h-ba!fk  into  sandah.  The  peasants  were  formeriy  serfs  bound 
to  the  soil,  but  by  a  tikase  of  the  emperolr  Alexander  they  a3*e  now 
boutid  to  fumiiAi  only  a  fixed  quantity  of  labour  (not  the  whole 
time)  to  then:  masters ;  and  by  giving  the  lord  half  a  year's  notice,  a 
peasant  may  quit  the  estate ;  but  as  the  lord  managea  to  keep  him 
continually  in  his  debt,  this  abstract  right  is  of  little  use  to  the 
peasant.  The  peasant  cannot  acquire  or  hold  landed  property ;  if  he 
leaves  one  mastek',  it  is  only  to  place  himself  tmder  another. 

The  Lutheran  is  the  predominant  religion  of  the  province ;  even 
the  Russo-Greeka  have  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  churches  in  it.  The 
strperintendence  of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  Luthi-ran  Church  is 
vested  in  the  provincial  consistory  at  ReveL  The  department  of 
education,  which  iflcludes  a  gyinnasium  at  Revel  and  about  fifty  other 
schools,  is  under  the  control  of  the  ntiiversity  of  Durpat. 

lite  manufactures  of  Elsthonia  are  ettrattrely  limited ;  the  peasantry 
are  clothed  not  only  with  linen  but  With  coarse  woollen  cloth  woven 
in  their  own  houses.  The  only  establishments  of  any  importance  are 
in  Revel,  whei«  hats,  leather,  powder  and  starch,  vinegar,  and  some 
ifnn-ware  are  made.  Ships  and  boats  are  constructed  in  the  capital 
and  in  the  islands,  and  spirits  are  made  on  many  estates  as  well  as  in 
the  towns :  the  distilleries  of  spirito  amount  to  nearly  406. 

All  transports  of  com  and  other  articles  are  taade  in  Wintet,  and 
if  the  season  is  nrild,  and  consequently  the  forei^ts  and  roads  are 
marshy,  communication  between  tmvns  is  cut  off.  In  December,  when 
the  ground  becomes  firmly  frozen,  all  the  paths  and  roads  are  occupied 
by  long  Alea  of  sledges,  each  drawn  by  one  small  horse  and  laden  with 
a  few  small  sacks  of  com,  hastening  away  to  the  sea-port  towhs.  All 
forest-labour  is  performed  in  the  Winter;  in  other  seasons  the  marshy 
soil  wouM  <iot  anppvrt  the  wok^men.  The  quantity  of  wood  nsed  for 
flrel  in  the  houses,  distilleries,  afad  kilns  is  enormous ;  the  peasants' 
shoes  and  the  bark  for  the  hc^so'roofis  alone  consume  a  large  number 
of  tre^ 

Revel  is  the  emporiutia  of  trade,  but  for  want  of  wseter-cotiimuhi- 
cations  it  is  not  of  any  great  extent.  The  exports  consist  of  com, 
bt^ndjr,  aalt-ftsh,  tHins  and  hides,  butter,  tallow,  smoked  hefiings  and 
salmon,  and  sahL 

Though  public  affairs  aire  administered  on  the  same  footing  as  in 
the  other  Russian  governments,  the  country  retains  some  vestiges  of 
its  ancient  constitution,  among  Mich  are— a  provincial  college  or 
council,  an  inferior  tribunal  of  justice,  a  consistoiy,  and  the  right  of 
making  brandy  without  a  licence  from  the  government. 

Esthonia  is  divided  into  four  ciroles.  There  is  no  town  deserving 
the  name  in  the  whofe  province  with  the  exception  of  Revel,  which  is 
described  under  its  proper  head.     [Rkvel.] 

ESTISSAC.    rAuBK.J 

ESTRELLA,  BERRA  If.    [Bwka.] 

ESTREUADUHA,  a  province  of  Bpahi,  is  bounded  K.  by  the 
province  of  Leon,  S.  by  the  province  of  Sevilla,  W.  by  Portugal,  E. 
by  Oastilla  la  Nueva,  and  S.E.  by  ih«  province  of  Cordova.  It  is 
sttnated  between  87*  iV  and  40^*  32'  N.  lat,  4*  32'  and  V  26'  W.  lohg. 
The  greatest  length  north  to  south  is  about  180  miles ;  the  greatest 
width  east  to  west  is  about  130  miles.  It  U  divided  Into  the  two 
following  modem  provincea  :-^ 


Frovlaces. 


Bsthtjos 
Onceres 


:) 


Total 


Arch  In  Sqntre  SEiles. 


14,880 


id*. 


14,880 


Popalatiob  in  1848. 


886,180 
264,988 


601,124 


Surfaee. — A  range  of  monntaina,  which  fn  a  continuation  of  the 
MontaAas  de  Toledo,  enteirs  Eatremddura  froTh  Ctotiila  la  19'ueva,  and 
dKMsing  the  province  from  eaat  to  west,  Joins  the  Serra  de  {^oftal^gre 
on  ^Skh  ft*ontteni  of  Portu|^  This  mountain  range  dividea  the 
^vinoe  into  two  nearly  eqnal  parta,  of  whidi  the  hoftfaem  part 
constitutes  the  modem  province  of  Caoeree,  and  the  southern  that  of 
BadajoK.  The  northern  part,  or  Oaceres^  ia  usually  called  Estrema- 
dam  Alta,  (ft  Upper  EJstremadura,  and  the  sonthem  pssrt,  or  )3adajoz, 
Esfrenaadura  Baja,  or  Lower  fistremaduA.    This  central  mountdn 
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ESTREMABURA. 


ESTREHADURA. 


range  separatea  the  waters  which  flow  northward  into  the  Tagtu  from 
those  which  flow  southward  into  the  Quadiana^  The  eastern  part» 
called  the  Sierra  de  Quadalupe,  has  an  elevation  of  from  5000  to 
6000  feet  above  the  sea;  the  central  part,  called  the  Sierra  de 
Benito,  and  the  western,  called  the  Sierra  de  San  Pedro,  are  much 
lower.  The  Sierra  Morena  enters  Estremadura  from  Andalusia,  and 
fills  up  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  province  with  an 
irregular  mass  of  hUly  ground.  The  space  between  this  portion  of 
the  Sierra  Morena  and  the  central  mountain  range  is  occupied  by  the 
basin  of  the  Guadian%  which  extends  from  east  to  west  through  the 
province  of  Badajoz,  or  southern  division.  The  northern  division, 
that  of  Caceres,  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  which 
has  also  a  direction  from  east  to  west,  and  is  closed  in  on  the  north  by 
the  Sierra  de  Oata,  which  enters  Portugal,  and  the  Sierra  de  Qredos, 
which  extends  in  a  south-western  direction  between  the  rivers  Alagon 
and  Tietar.  Both  of  these  mountain  ridges  have  a  direction  f^m 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  inclose  between  them  the  valleys  of  the 
Alagon  and  other  affluents  of  the  Tagus. 

The  geological  formation  of  all  the  mountain  ranges  of  Estremadura 
consists  of  clay-slate  alternating  with  quartzite,  and  pierced  by  masses 
of  granite.  The  slates  are  generally  of  blue  and  black  day,  and  the 
beds  are  in  general  highly  inclined,  some  being  almost  vertical.  The 
Estremadura  slate-formation  extends  through  the  Sierra  Morena  to 
the  Quadalquivir.  The  quartzite  occurs  in  beds  which  are  inter- 
calated with  the  slate-beds,  and  is  of  a  fine  texture.  Besides  the 
granite  other  igneous  rocks  are  protruded,  forming  considerable  masses 
in  themselves,  but  small  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  country 
covered  by  the  slates.  A  deposit  of  phosphorite  of  lime,  a  rare 
mineral,  and  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes,  occurs  in  the  day- 
slate  between  the  towns  of  Quadalupe  and  Logrosan.  It  sometimes 
emei^gee  from  the  surface,  and  is  sometimes  below  it,  in  a  bed  which 
is  in  some  parts  1 0  feet  deep,  and  from  6  to  7  feet  wide.  Lead,  silver, 
iron,  and  copper,  occur  more  or  less  in  all  the  mountiun  ranges,  and 
are  wrought  in  some  places,  but  with  little  advantage. 

Elvers. — The  two  great  rivers  which  flow  across  Estremadura  are 
described  separately.  [Guaoiana;  Taoub.]  The  other  rivers  of  this 
province  all  enter  the  two  great  rivers.  The  Alagon  rises  in  Utie 
Sierra  de  Oata,  and  flowing  southward  receives  the  Jerte  from  the 
Sierra  de  Qredos ;  it  then  flows  south-westward,  and  having  received 
the  Arago  united  with  the  Gata,  enters  the  Tagus  on  the  north  bank 
about  10  miles  above  Alcantara,  after  a  course  of  about  70  miles. 
The  Tietar  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Qredos,  and  flowing  souUi-westward 
enters  the  Tagus,  after  a  course  of  about  60  miles.  The  principal 
rivers  which  enter  the  Tagus  on  the  south  bank  are  the  Rio  del  Monte 
and  the  Salor,  the  former  having  its  origin  in  the  Sierra  de  Guada- 
lupe, and  the  latter  in  the  Sierra  de  Benito.  The  rivers  which  enter 
the  Guadiana  on  the  north  bank  are  all  short,  and  flow  from  the 
central  ridge,  the  spurs  of  which  in  many  parts  flank  the  river.  The 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Guadiana  on  the  south  bank  above  Badajoz 
and  the  west  bank  below  it^  are  numerous,  and  of  considerable  length, 
but  of  small  size;  they  all  flow  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Morena. 

Climate  and  Productions, — The  climate  in  summer  is  very  hot,  but 
is  not  unwholesome,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana,  which  in 
several  parts  are  uncleared  and  swampy,  and  infested  with  mosquitoes 
and  other  insects.  In  winter  the  climate  is  much  milder  than  it  is 
on  the  high  plains  of  the  Castilea  and  Leon,  in  consequence  of  which 
on  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  the  flocks  of  merino  sheep,  to  the 
number  of  more  than  three  millions,  begin  to  travel  from  their 
summer-pastures,  attended  by  their  shephei^  and  dogs,  and  gradually 
take  up  their  usual  winter-quarters  in  Estremadura.  These  migratory 
flocks  of  sheep  are  called  Los  Trashumontes,  and  the  system  itself  is 
termed  the  Mesta. 

Estremadura  is  naturally  the  most  fertile  province  of  Spain,  aud  is 
capable  of  producing  very  lai^ge  quantities  of  the  finest  wheat  and 
other  kinds  of  grain ;  but  vast  districts  are  appropriated  as  sheep- 
pastures,  and  others  equally  or  more  extensive  are  abandoned  as  mere 
wastes  ovei^grown  with  various  spedes  of  cistus  (jarales)  and  other 
aromatic  shrubs.  Everywhere  except  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
the  exuberant  vigour  of  the  soil  is  apparent  Under  the  Romans 
and  Moors  it  was  carefully  cultivated,  and  still  in  many  parts,  and 
under  very  imperfect  management,  produces  large  quantities  of  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  maize,  flax,  garbanzoa  (the  oommon  pulse  of  Spain),  wine, 
and  olive-oil. 

The  swine  of  Estremadura  are  of  great  importance  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, not  only  as  supplying  food  for  tiiemselves,  but  on  aocount  of 
the  pork,  baoon,  and  huns,  which  are  sent  to  the  other  provinces  of 
Spain.  Extensive  districts  are  covered  with  woods  of  oak,  beech,  and 
chestnuts,  the  acorns  and  mast  of  which  afford  abundance  of  provision 
for  the  swine.  Cofk-trees  are  also  numerous,  and  cork  is  exported. 
Olive-trees  and  fruit-trees  flourish  in  perfection.  Game,  both  quad- 
rupeds and  birds,  is  abundant ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  fish  in  the 
streams  and  rivers.  Honey  and  wax  are  collected  frt>m  the  neats  of 
the  wild  bees.  The  manufactures  are  few,  consisting  chiefly  of  leather, 
hats,  and  ooarse  doths. 

Towns,— Sadajoz  is  the  capital  of  Estremadura  and  of  the  province 
of  Badajoz.  [Badajo*.]  The  other  towns  of  the  province  of  Badegoz, 
areas  :^:^ym:— Albuquerque,  22  miles  N.  from  Badigoz,  is  a  small 


town,  with  a  fortified  castle,  and  a  population  of  5470.  Jeres  (Xeres) 
de  los  CahaUeroSt  42  miles  S.  from  Badajoz,  is  a  walled  town,  and  haa 
some  manufactures  of  leather,  hats,  ooarse  doth,  and  soap.  The 
population  in  1845  was  5628.  Llerena,  63  milea  S.E.  from  Badajoz, 
stuiding  at  the  Sierra  Morena,  is  an  agricultural  town,  ill-built,  and  in 
a  state  of  decay.  It  has  two  diurches  and  an  hospital,  and  had  in  1 845 
a  population  of  6022.  Meddlin,  50  miles  E.  from  Badajoz,  atands  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  and  has  a  lai^ge  but  ruined  caatle  : 
population,  2000.  Cortes  was  bom  here  in  1485.  Merida,  32  milea 
£.  from  Badajoz,  stands  on  the  right  or  northern  bank  of  the  Guadiana. 
It  is  the  Emerita  Augusta  of  the  Romans.  The  Guadiana  is  here 
crossed  by  a  fine  Roman  bridge  of  81  arches,  and  2575  feet  in  length. 
Close  to  the  bridge  is  an  old  castle  of  considerable  strength.  The 
town  contains  a  lu^  convent,  two  churches,  and  a  prison,  and  a  great 
number  of  Roman  remains,  including  an  amphitheatre,  an  aqueduct, 
a  drciiSy  baths,  and  a  triumphal  arch.  It  was  taken  by  the  Moors  in 
713,  and  was  finally  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Castilla  in  1228.  The 
population  in  1845  was  4112.  Olivensa,  16  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Badajoz,  stands  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  in  a  fertile  plain, 
and  has  a  good  trade  in  wine,  oom,  and  oil  The  population  in  1845 
was  7587.  Zofra,  40  miles  S.S.E.  from  Badajoz,  is  a  very  ancient 
town.  It  was  the  JuLia  Mestituta  of  the  Romans.  It  is  full  of 
remains  of  grand  buildings,  such  as  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Feria, 
the  convents  of  Santa  Bfarina  and  Santa  Clara,  which  were  desecrated 
and  plundered  by  the  French,  and  other  structures,  some  of  which 
were  never  completed  :  population,  4890. 

Ceieeres,  53  miles  N.E.  from  Badajoz,  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Caceres.    It  was  the  Castra  CacUia  of  the  Romans.     It  stands  in  a 
district  where  large  quantities  of  swine  are  reared,  and  is  the  principal 
place  in  Estremadura  for  the  trade  in  bacon  and  hams,  which  are  said 
to  be  excellent^    The  town  stands  in  an  elevated  situation,  and  is  kept 
clean  by  streams  which  also  serve  to  irrigate  the  gardens,  whence  there 
is  a  plentiful  supply  of  fruit  and  vegetables.     It  contains  four  parish 
chuxtdies,  a  fine  suppressed  Jesuit  convent,  an  hospital,  and  some  remains 
of  sculpture  in  the  plaza:  population,  9520.    Alcantara  (in  Arabic 
Al  Kantarah, '  the  Bridge '),  60  miles  N.  from  Badajoz,  stands  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tagus,  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Alagon.     It 
was  the  Norba  Ccesarea  of  the  Ronums,  and  is  now  chiefly  distinguished 
for  the  magnificent  bridge  which  they  here  constructed  across  the 
Tagus,  and  which,  after  the  lapse  of  seventeen  centuries,  is  still  a  solid 
and  substantial  structura      It  was  built  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Trajan,  in  A.D.  105.    The  river  is  here  flanked  by  lofty  rocks,  and  the 
bridge  is  245  feet  above  the  usual  level  of  the  stream,  which  when 
low  is  about  40  feet  deep,  but  when  flooded  rises  to  a  height  of  about 
180  feet     The  bridge  is  of  granite,  without  cement,  and  rests  on  six 
arches :  it  is  600  feet  long,  and  28  feet  wide.    One  arch  was  destroyed 
by  the  English  in  1809,  but  was  repaired  by  them  with  timber  in 
1812.    It  was  burnt  by  the  Spanish  national  troops  in  1836,  and  still 
remains  unrestored  with  stone.    The  town  stands  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  bridge.      It  was  plundered  by  the  French  under 
General  Lapisse  in  1809,  and  roofless  houses  and  churches  deprived 
of  their  ornaments  still  attest  the  state  to  which  the  invaders  reduced 
it.    The  granite-built  convent  of  San  Benito  is  almost  a  ruin.     The 
church  is  lofty,  the  slender  pillars  of  the  interior  are  ele^;ant,  and  the 
hi^h  altar  has  some  injured  pictures  by  Morales.    The  town  formerly 
belonged  to  a  military  order  of  monks,  the  Knights  of  Alcantara, 
originally  founded  in  1156.     In  1494  the  king  was  appointed  Master, 
their  wealth  was  absorbed  by  the  state,  and  the  independence  and 
importance  of  the  order  were  at  an  end.     The  population  of  the  town 
in  1845  was  4273.    AlmaraZf  85  miles  N.E.  from  Badajoz,  stands  near 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tagus,  over  which  there  is  here  a  stone  bridge 
of  two  arches,  580  feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  and  134  feet  high,  across  a 
picturesque  gorge.     General  Hill  fought  here  a  brilliant  action,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  made  a  peer  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Hill  of  Almaraz.     The  place  is  a  poor  village,  with  a  population  of 
only  493,  though  it  occupies  a  fine  position  whence  four  roads  diver^ge 
in  opposite  directions.     Ooria,  75  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Badajoz,  is  a 
decaved  town,  with  a  population  of  less  than  2000.     It  stands  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Alagon,  which  has  here  changed  its  course, 
leaving  the  bridge  dry :  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  ferry.     The  town  was 
the  Caurium  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  walls,  of  granite,  without  mortar, 
19  feet  thick,  and  of  an  average  height  of  SO  feet,  still  remain.     The 
walls  are  defended  by  towers ;  the  gates  have  been  modernised.    There 
is  an  old  gothic  cathedral,  the  interior  of  which  is  without  aisles,  and 
resembles  a  laige  college-hall.   It  contains  some  interesting  sculptures. 
The  town  was  sacked  by  the  French  in  1809,  and  was  the  winter- 
quarters  of  Lord  Hill  m  1812.    Placencia,  or  Plaseneia,  105  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Badajoz,  is  encircled  on  the  south  by  the  river  Jerte, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  three  bridgea    The  town  is  inclosed  by  old 
walls  with  semicircular  towers,  and  is  also  defended  by  a  castle,  now 
in  a  ruinous  state.     It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  sufiragan  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Santiago,  and  contains  a  handsome  but  unfinished  cathe- 
dral, a  bishop's  palace,  several  churches,  and  three  or  four  lai^ge 
conventual  buildings.    The  town  was  plundered  by  the  f^ch  ia 
1809,   but  still  possesses  many  fine  pictures  as  well  as  sepulchral 
monuments  and  other  works  of  art     It  is  supplied  with  water  by  a 
long  aqueduct  resting  on  80  ardiea     It  has  manufactures  of  leather 
hats,  and  woollen,  linen,  and  hempen  stuffs.    The  population  in  1S45 
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was  6800.  TrviiUo,  70  miles  N.E.  from  Badajoz,  is  situated  on  a  hill 
of  granite,  which  has  been  protruded  through  the  slate  Btrata.  The 
ancient  city  occupies  the  highest  part,  and  is  now  chiefly  used  as  a 
cemeteiy.  The  modem  town  is  built  lower  down  on  the  eastern  aide. 
The  northern  and  western  sides  are  rugged  and  precipitous.  The 
upper  town  commands  the  surrounding  plain.  It  is  encircled  by  a 
wall  with  flanking  towers  of  granite,  and  at  the  northern  extremity  is 
a  castle,  on  ihe  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  fortress.  The  upper  town 
was  much  injured  by  the  French,  but  there  are  still  some  very 
interesting  objects  in  it.  The  lower  town  contains  a  picturesque 
plasa,  in  which  is  the  church  of  San  Martin,  with  some  curious  tombs, 
the  Casa  de  Ayuntamiento,  or  town-hall,  the  vast  palace  of  the  Duke 
of  San  Carlos,  which  was  never  finished,  and  other  buildings  indicative 
of  the  former  grandeur  of  the  city.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  ill- 
paved,  and  the  whole  place  looks  poverty-stricken.  The  population 
in  1845  was  5212  :  they  are  mostly  engaged  in  rural  occupations,  the 
only  manufacture  worth  mention  being  that  of  earthenware.  Trujillo 
was  the  birth-place  of  Pizarro.  VcUencia  de  Alcaniarti,  43  miles 
N.N.W.  fi*om  Badaioz,  is  a  fortified  town  on  an  eminence  near  the 
frontier  of  Portugal  It  contains  a  citadel  and  barracks,  and  has 
manufactures  of  leather,  hats,  and  coarse  cloths  :  population,  4700. 

(Mi&ano,  Diccumario  Geografico ;  Madoz,  Diecionario  de  StpaHa; 
Ford,  Handbook  of  SpcdnJ) 

ESTREMADURA,  a  province  of  Portugal,  situated  between 
SS**  6'  and  40*  15'  N.  lat.,  7*  43'  and  9'  82'  W.  long.,  is  bounded 
N.  by  Beira,  S.  by  Alemtejo,  E.  by  Beira  and  Alemtejo,  and  W.  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  greatest  length  north  to  south  is  about  135 
miles ;  the  greatest  width  east  to  west  is  about  80  miles ;  but  the 
form  is  very  irregular,  and  some  parts  are  less  than  half  this  width. 
The  area  is  7242  square  miles.  The  population  in  1850  was  748,461. 
The  province  is  divided  into  three  districts,  as  follows  : — 


Diatricto. 

Square  Miles. 

Population  in  1850. 

Leirla     ,        •        •        . 
Santarem    .        .        .    . 
Lisbon    .        •        •        . 

1813 
3315 
8615 

138,414 
154,830 
455,317 

Total  .        ... 

7342 

748,461 

Leiria  comprises  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  Santarem  the 
central  part,  and  Lisbon  the  southern  part. 

The  three  districts  are  subdivided  into  25  comarcas,  or  judiciary 
divisions,  76  concelhos,  or  communal  divisions,  and  478  parishes,  as 
follows : — 


Distrieto. 

Comarcas. 

Concelhos. 

Parishes. 

Leiria 

Santarem        .        •    • 

Lisbon        .        •        • 

6 

6 
14 

16 

33 
88 

109 
144 
330 

Total       .        .    . 

25 

76 

473 

Surface. — The  mountain-range  which  in  the  province  of  Beira  is 
called  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  enters  Estremadura,  where  it  is  named 
the  Serra  de  LouzSo,  Serra  do  Junto,  and  Serra  de  Baragueda.  It 
crosses  the  province  in  a  direction  from  north-north-east  to  south- 
south-weat,  and  terminates  on  the  coast  between  Lisbon  and  Torres 
Vedras,  where  it  fills  up  nearly  all  the  country  between  the  Tagus 
and  the  sea.  The  central  ridge,  or  Serra  do  Junto,  has  an  elevation 
of  about  2300  feet  above  the  sea.  Several  offsets  or  spurs  extend  from 
it  on  both  sides.  Between  Torres  Vedras  and  Lisbon,  a  distance  of 
about  28  miles,  the  ridges  have  a  general  direction  from  east  to  west ; 
and  along  the  northern  slopes  of  three  of  the  principal  ridges  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  constructed  the  series 
of  defensive  works  called  the  *  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras.'  The  great 
mass  of  the  Monte  Junto  advances  directly  towards  the  centre  of  the 
first  of  these  ridges,  but  stopping  short  at  a  few  miles  distance,  it  sends 
a  nigged  oflfset  in  a  slanting  direction  towards  the  heights  of  Torres 
Vedras,  from  which  it  is  only  divided  by  a  deep  defile.  This  offiet  is 
the  Serra  de  Baragueda.  The  coast  as  far  as  Peniche,  or  about  50  miles 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  consists  of  rooky  difis,  the  Gabo  da 
Roca,  opposite  Lisbon,  being  1920  feet  high.  From  Peniche  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mondego  the  coast  is  mostly  low,  and  the  country  for 
some  distance  inland  is  flat,  ?andy,  and  barren,  or  covered  with 
forests  of  pines.  The  valley  of  the  Lis  however,  in  which  Leiria  is 
situated,  is  fruitful  and  cultivated,  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  covered 
with  plantations  of  olive-trees.  The  valley  of  the  Zesere  and  of  the 
western  side  of  the  Tsgus,  especially  about  Thomar  and  Santarem,  is 
very  fertile,  has  good  pasture-land,  and  is  also  plimted  with  vines, 
olive-trees,  and  fruit-trees.  The  country  east  of  the  Tagus  is  mostly 
low  and  flat,  and  in  several  places  unhealthy ;  but  the  ground  rises 
towards  Alemtejo,  from  which  province  several  ranges  of  hUls  enter 
Estremadura.  One  of  these  ranges  extends  from  Evora  past  Setubal, 
and  terminates  at  Cape  Espichel  in  the  Serra  de  Arrabida,  which  has 
an  elevation  of  1740  feet. 

Rivera, — The  Tagus  enters  Estremadura  about  15  miles  above 
Abrantes,  and  has  a  western  course  till  it  receives  the  Zezere,  when  it 


takes  a  south-south-west  direction,  and  enters  the  sea  below  Lisbon. 
[Taoub.!  The  Zezere,  a  large  and  rapid  river  flowing  along  the  south- 
eastern nase  of  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  enters  EstremMlura,  and  flowing 
first  along  ihe  eastern  base  of  the  Serra  de  LouaSo,  takes  afterwards 
a  southern  oo^irse  through  the  plains  of  Thomar,  and  enters  the  Tagus 
below  Punhetck  The  other  rivers  which  enter  the  Tagus  in  this 
province  are  all  smalL  On  the  right,  or  north-western  bank,  the  only 
river  of  importance  is  the  Azembuja,  called  also  the  Rio  Mayor,  which 
flows  round  the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Santarem,  and  passing  the  small 
town  of  Cartaxo,  enters  the  Tagus  about  80  miles  above  Lisbon.  The 
chief  affluents  of  the  Tagus  on  the  left  bank  are  the  Zatas  and  the 
Almansor ;  both  flow  from  Alemtejo,  and  enter  the  river  close  together 
by  the  eastern  of  the  two  branches  into  which  it  divides  above  Lisbon. 
Several  small  rivers  and  streams  enter  the  sea  from  the  north-western 
slopes  of  the  great  central  mountain-range.  The  Lis  flows  by  Batalha, 
receives  the  Lena  below  Leiria,  and  enters  the  sea  about  20  miles 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego.  The  Alcoa,  joined  bv  the  Bafa, 
enters  the  sea  below  Alcobafa.  The  Amoya  passes  by  Obidos,  and 
falls  into  the  sea-Uigoon  of  Obidos.  The  Marceira  has  a  very  tortuous 
course  past  Vimiera  and  Marceira.  The  Zizambre  passes  in  front  of 
Torres  Vedras,  and  flows  west  to  tiie  sea,  through  the  ravine  which 
separates  the  Serra  de  Baragueda  from  the  ridge  of  Torres  Vedras. 
The  two  chief  rivers  of  Estremadura  south  of  the  Tagus  are  the 
Maroteca  and  the  Sado,  or  Sadlio,  both  of  which  flow  from  Alemtejo, 
and  enter  the  sea  by  the  Bay  of  SetubaL 

Climate  and  ProducUone, — The  climate  of  Estremadura  is  in  most 
parts  very  salubrious.  The  breezes  from  the  sea  and  the  mountains 
temper  the  air  in  summer,  and  the  winters  ai-e  very  mild.  The  soil 
is  generally  fertile,  but  some  parts  are  sandy  and  swampy.  Wheat, 
barley,  and  maize  are  cultivated,  but  wheat  and  flour  to  some  extent 
are  imported.  L^unes  and  vegetables  are  produced  in  abundance. 
Some  of  the  wines  are  much  esteemed.  Olive-oil,  chestnuts,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  other  fruits  are  grown  in  laige  quantities.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  not  numerous,  but  large  numbers  of  swine  are  fed  on  the 
produce  of  the  woods.  Oame  is  plentiful  in  the  mountains,  and  fish 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  rivers.  There  are  several  minerals  in  the 
mountains,  but  none  are  wrought  to  any  extents  The  manufactures 
are  unimportant. 

Towns, — The  city  of  Lisbon  (LisboS)  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal,  of  the  province  of  Estremadura,  and  of  the  district  of 
Lisbon.  [Lisbok.]  Abrantee,  80  miles  N.N.E.  from  Lisbon,  is  situated 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tagus.  The  town  occupies  an  eminence, 
and  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  outside  of  which  are  gardens  and 
plantations  of  olive-trees.  The  Tagus  is  navigable  by  small  vessels  as 
far  as  Abrantes,  which  is  by  this  means  the  medium  of  an  active 
trading  intercourse  between  Lisbon  and  the  provinces  of  Beira  and 
Alemtejo.  Lai^  quantities  of  grain,  oil,  and  fruits  are  sent  down  the 
river  to  the  Lisbon  market  The  town  contains  four  churches  :  popu- 
lation,  5000.  Alcoeer  do  Sal,  50  miles  S.E.  fh>m  Lisbon,  stands  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Sado.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle  on  a  rocky 
height.  The  neighbourhood  is  marshy,  and  Urge  quantities  of  salt 
are  made  and  exported :  population,  2400.  Alcobafa,  68  miles  N. 
from  Lisbon,  is  situated  at  the  confiuenoe  of  the  Ba^a  with  the  Alcoa, 
whence  the  name.  The  town  is  smaU,  but  contains  five  churches,  one  of 
which  belongs  to  a  Benedictine  monastery  which  was  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  magnificent  in  Portugal  Several  of  the  kings  of  Portugal 
were  buried  in  it,  and  have  monuments  of  beautiful  workmanship  : 
population,  2000.  Aldea  Qalega  (the  Qallician  Village)  is  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  bay  on  the  southein  side  of  the  Tagus,  nearly  opposite 
to  Lisbon,  and  about  10  miles  distant.  It  is  a  ferry-station  on  the 
route  to  Evora  and  Badajoz  :  population,  4000.  AUnqtur,  27  miles 
K.  by  E.  from  Lisbon,  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Alenquer, 
a  small  tributary  of  the  Tagus.  It  contains  five  churches  and  an 
hospital,  and  has  lai^  paper-mills :  population,  3200.  Alhandra,  18 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Lisbon,  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  and  has  a  small  port :  population,  1800,  who  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  fishing,  and  in  tile  and  brick  works.  Almada,  6  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Lisbon,  stands  on  the  south  shore  of  the  eestuary  of  the  Tagus. 
It  has  an  old  castle  and  a  fort  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and 
contains  extensive  wine-stores:  population,  4000.  BcUalha,  7  miles 
S.S.W.  from  Leiria,  is  a  small  town,  with  a  handsome  convent  and 
church  of  gothic  architecture.  It  was  founded  by  JoSo  I.,  king  of 
Portugal,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Aljubarota,  fought  in 
August  1385,  when  the  Castilians  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter: 
population,  1500.  Calda*^  50  miles  N.  from  Lisbon,  is  remarkable  for 
its  sulphur^baths,  royal  and  public  gardens,  and  a  fountain  of  very 
fine  workmanship  :  population,  1500.  Chamueca,  12  miles  N.E.  from 
Santarem,  is  situated  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tagus  :  population, 
8200.  Gtood  red  wine  is  produced  in  the  vicinity.  Gintra,  15  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Lisbon,  is  situated  near  the  northern  base  of  the  Serra 
de  Cintra,  which  terminates  at  the  lofty  CalSo  da  Roca.  The  town 
is  small,  containing  only  about  1000  inhabitants,  but  is  celebrated  for 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  the 
delicious  climate.  The  La  Pena  convent,  now  a  royal  palace,  crowns 
the  highest  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Moorish 
castle  occupy  another  lofty  ridge,  and  numerous  villas  are  scattered 
about  on  the  riehly-wooded  sides  of  the  hilL  The  view  extends  to 
the  sea  down  Uie  beautiful  valley  in  which  the  small  town  of  Colharei 
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is  situated.  Ericeira,  27  mfles  N.W.  from  Jjvhon,  is  &  nnall  fisbing 
town  on  tbe  coast,  with  a  po]ralation  of  2500.  Leiria,  75  miles  . 
N.K.W.  from  Lisbon,  is  tbe  capital  of  tbe  distnct  of  Letria.  It  ' 
occupies  tbe  angle  formed  by  tbe  junction  of  tbe  Lena  with  tbe  Lis.  ' 
It  is  defended  by  a  cafftle,  and  contaios  a  cathedral,  two  colleges,  an 
bocpital,  and  a  ^mall  tbeatre.  Bf  neb  of  tbe  town  was  destroyed  by 
fire  when  tbe  French  retreated  in  1811,  and  the  rebuilding  was  com- 
menced by  the  Port«iguese  goveroment  in  1818 :  population,  2500. 
Mafra,  20  miles  N.W.  from  Lisbon,  ia  a  large  Tillage  on  tbe  top  of  a 
hill,  and  in  frobt  of  a  tast  edifice,  which  was  a  oombinntion  of  a  royal 
pMlace  with  a  convent.  A  wall  15  miles  in  circumference  surrounds 
the  royal  bnuting-grounds  belonsring  to  the  palace.  The  convent  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  300  Franciscan  monks,  and  some  of  the  royal 
family  generally  occupied  the  palace,  which  still  pofisesnes  one  of  the 
finest  libntries  in  Portugal  The  palace  as  well  as  tbe  conventual 
buildings  are  fast  falling  into  decay.  The  population  of  the  village  is 
about  8000.  Obidot^  47  miles  N.  ftom  Lisbon,  stands  on  an  eminence, 
and  is  defetx^ed  by  an  old  Moorish  castle.  There  are  extensive 
remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct.  About  three  miles  to  tbe  south  is  tbe 
strong  position  of  Roli^a,  which  was  stormed  by  the  British  army, 
August  17,  1808  :  population,  3000.  Ourem,  12  miles  S.E.  from 
Leiria,  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
defended  by  a  castle  :  population,  8700.  PaJtmeUa,  18  miles  S.E.  fifom 
Lisbon,  occupies  a  strong  position  on  the  riope  of  a  hill,  which  is 
crowned  by  a  castle.  It  contains  two  parish  churches  and  an  hospital, 
and  has  a  population  of  2700.  Puvhefe,  78  miles  N.N.E.  from  Lisbon, 
stands  on  tbe  eastern  bank  of  tbe  ZfZtrt,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  It  forms  a  strong  military  position:  population,  1100.  San- 
tarertif  50  miles  N.K.E.  from  Lisbon,  is  tbe  capital  of  the  district  of 
Santarem.  It  stands  on  tbe  westcni  side  of  the  Tsgns,  and  occupies 
the  summit  and  eastern  and  northern  sides  of  a  hill.  It  contains 
several  churcfaen,  and  tb<^e  are  some  palaces  now  in  a  ruinous  state, 
which  indicate  its  fornier  grandeur,  when  tbe  court  wss  held  bcre  in 
tbe  15th  century.  The  adjacent  country  is  very  productive,  and  it 
has  a  bripk  trade  with  Lisbon  by  the  river:  population,  8000. 
Setubal,  or  St.  Ubei  (9t  Ubes  being  a  corruption  of  Setubal),  20 
miles  S.  E.  fh>m  Lisbon,  stands  oa  the  north  shore  of  tbe  Bay 
of  Setubal,  which  there  forms  a  large  and  deep  harbour,  but  tbe 
entrance  is  impeded  by  sandbanks.  Tbe  quays  are  wide  and  con- 
venient. A  fine  valley  extends  t«  some  distance  round  the  town. 
The  old  walls  of  the  town  are  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  would  now 
indeed  be  of  little  use,  owing  to  some  adjacent  heights  whidi  command 
the  whole  valley,  and  which  are  crowned  by  two  or  three  forts.  The 
houses  are  tolerably  good,  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and 
dirty.  There  are  four  squares,  each  supplied  with  a  fountain,  four 
parish  churches,  two  or  three  hospitals,  and  two  schools  for  Latin  and 
the  soienoes.  Great  quantities  of  salt  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  exportation  of  this  article,  and  of  wine,  oftages,  and  lemons 
is  considerable.  An  active  fishery  is  also  carried  on:  population, 
15,000.  Thomar,  75  miles  N.N.E.  from  Lisbon,  stands  on  the  south- 
western bank  of  the  Nab&o,  a  small  affluent  of  the  Zeeere,  in  a  plain 
covered  with  gardens  and  plantations  of  olive-trees.  The  town  is 
tolerably  well-built,  and  contains  several  fountains,  two  parish 
churches,  of  which  one  Is  collegiate,  and  the  ftae  buildings  which 
belonged  to  the  convent  of  the  military  ordt  r  of  Christ,  where  the 
grand-prior  resided:  population,  8800.  Terra  Vedrtit,  28  miles 
N.N.W.  from  Lisbon,  stnnds  on  the  Ziznmbre,  in  front  of  tbe  firet  of 
the  ridges  which  were  fortified  by  Sir  Arttinr  Wellcsley  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  resist  the  French  army  under  Maasena.  Tbe  series  of 
redoubts,  entrenchments,  and  other  defences,  were  called  the  Lines 
of  Torres  Vedras.  Sir  William  Napier  (*  Peninsular  War')  says, 
"The  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras  consisted  of  three  distinct  ranges  of 
defence :— 1.  From  Alhandra  on  the  Tagus  to  the  moutb  of  tbe 
Zizambre  on  the  sesrcoast,  following  the  inflections  of  the  hills,  was 
29  miles  long.  2.  The  second  line,  traced  at  a  distance  of  6  to  10 
miles  in  rear  of  the  first,  stretching  from  Quintella  on  the  Tagus  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Stw  Lorenea,  was  24  miles  long.  8.  The  third  line, 
intended  to  cover  a  forced  embarcation,  extended  from  Passo  d'Arcos 
on  the  Tagus  to  the  tower  of  Junquera  on  tbe  coast."  The  population 
of  the  town  of  Torres  Vedras  is  2800.  Vimiera,  86  miles  N.N.E.  from 
Lisbon,  is  a  small  town  about  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Maceira.  Here  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  defeated  the  Flpench,  August  21, 
1808.  This  victory  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  treaty  for  the 
evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French  army,  which  has  been  impro- 
perly called  the  Convention  of  Cintra;  it  was  signed  August  22,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  80  miles  distant  from 
the  t^wn  of  Cintra.    (Napier,  *  Peninsular  War,*  vol.  i.) 

ESTREMOZ.    [Alemtejo.] 

ESZEK  {E99€k,  in  Slavonic  Otzch\  capital  of  Slavonia  in  Austria, 
IS  a  royal  free  town  situated  in  a  level  and  marshy  district  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dnive,  and  about  12  miles  above  its  mouth  in  the 
Danube.  Its  site  is  that  of  tbe  Mursla,  or  Mursa  of  the  Romans, 
which  was  founded  a.d.  125  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  afterwards 
oeoame  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governors  of  Lower  Pannonia. 
It  gave  title  to  a  bishop  from  a.I>.  885.  It  now  consists  of  four 
quarters ;  the  present  fortress,  beg>in  under  the  emperor  Leopold  I. 
in  1712,  and  finished  in  1719,  is  well  built,  contains  147  handsome 
and  lofty  houses,  an  arsenal  and  barrack,  and  is  regularly  fortified  : 


an  esplanade  runs  round  it»  and  to  tbe  north-west  of  it  stands  iiie 
Felso-Varos  (Upper  Town),  whicb  is  approached  by  an  avenue 
1100  paces  long,  is  the  residence  of  the  merchants  and  dealers,  and 
has  well-attended  fairs.  South-east  of  the  fortress  lies  the  Also-Varos, 
or  Lower  Town,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mursa,  which  consists  of 
broad  and  handsome  streets,  and  has  some  fine  churches ;  and  in  the 
east  is  the  New  Town,  composed  rather  of  farms  and  gardens  than 
of  lines  of  streets.  The  fortress  and  suburbs  contain  altogether 
about  1800  houses,  5  Roman  Catholic  churches,  4  dbapels,  a  Gre^ 
church,  and  about  12,000  inhabitants.  There  are  several  handsome 
buildings,  such  as  the  tovni-hall,  the  bouse  of  assembly  for  the  states 
of  Veroce,  tbe  county  in  which  Eszek  is  situated,  the  barracks, 
engineers'  house,  officers'  pavilion,  and  arsenal  Essek  has  a  Roman 
Catholic  high-school,  a  gymnasium,  a  Qrcek  b<^oo1,  a  military  cadet 
academy,  and  Franciscan  and  Capuchin  monasteries.  A  causeway 
or  bridge  about  2|  miles  in  length,  55  feet  in  breadth,  and  9  feet  in 
height,  constructed  in  the  year  1712,  leads  across  the  Drare  and  the 
swamps  on  its  northern  bank  into  the  Hungarian  county  of  Baranya. 
With  the  exception  of  some  silk-spinning  there  is  little  mechanical 
industry  in  the  town.  There  is  a  con^deftble  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  and 
raw  hides.  Steametv  ply  between  Essek  and  the  towns  on  the  Danube. 

£TAMPES,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissetnent  in 
the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  is  a  first-class  station  on  the  Orleans 
nulway,  35  miles  S  by  W.  from  Paris.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of 
fint  instance,  of  a  college,  and  agricultural  society,  and  baa  a  popu- 
lation of  8083,  including  the  commune.  The  town  iltands  in  48*  26' 
49"  K.  lat.,  2"  9'  28"  E.  long.,  on  the  bank  of  two  little  streams,  that 
unite  just  below  the  town  with  the  river  Juine  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  river  fitampes),  which  flows  into  the  Essone,  a  feeder  of 
the  Seine. 

The  town  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
first  race  of  French  kings.  In  A.D.  604  Clothaire  IL  was  defeated 
near  Stampat  (fitamnes)  by  his  nephew  Thierry,  who  here  took 
Herov^e  prisoner,  and  soon  after  entered  Paris  in  triumph.  In  the 
year  911  Etampes  was  burnt  by  the  Northmen  under  Rollo.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  century,  or  the  beginning  of  the  next» 
Constance,  wife  of  Robert,  king  of  France,  built  here  a  castle,  and 
Robert  himself  converted  the  castle  chapel  into  a  collegiate  church 
dedicated  to  Sainte  Marie.  In  A.D.  1147  an  assembly  of  tbe  grandees 
of  the  kingdom  was  held  in  £tampes,  a  crusade  was  determined 
upon,  and  the  Abb^  Suger  and  Raoul  de  Vermandois  were  appointed 
regents  of  France  in  the  absence  of  Louis  VII.  The  castle  was  held 
for  the  king  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  by  officers  who  had 
the  titles  of  Pr^vAt,  Bailli,  or  Vicomte.  There  was  a  Jews*  aynag<-tgue 
at  Etampes,  which,  on  the  expulsion  of  that  people  from  France  by 
Philippe  Auguste,  A-D.  1182,  was  converted  into  a  church,  that  of 
Notre  Dame,  yet  standing.  After  the  death  of  Philippe  Auguste  the 
castle  of  £tampes  ceased  to  be  a  residence  of  kings,  and  was  used  as 
a  state  prison.  In  the  14  th  century  Etampes  was  given  by  Philippe 
le  Bel  to  his  brother  Louis,  count  of  lElvreux.  The  town  and  castle  sur- 
rendered after  a  siege  to  tbe  Bourguignons,  who  massacred  the  Orleanist 
garrison  in  1411.  In  the  16th  century  Etampes,  with  its  territory  or 
county,  was  erected  into  a  duchy  in  favour  of  Jenn  de  Bros6e.%  whose 
wife  was  mistress  of  Francois  I.  In  tbe  religious  warn  of  France, 
A.D.  1562,  tbe  town  was  taken  by  tbe  Germans  brought  into  France 
by  the  Prince  of  Condd.  In  a.d.  1567  it  was  taken  by  assault  by  the 
Huguenots;  in  15S9  it  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  troops  of  the 
League,  frx>m  whom  it  was  taken  by  Henri  lit.  In  a.d.  1590  it  was 
taken  from  the  party  of  the  League,  into  whose  hands  it  had  again  fallen, 
by  Henri  IV.,  who  caused  tbe  fortifications  of  tbe  castle  to  be  razed. 
The  town  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Turenne  during  the  civil  war 
of  tbe  Fronde  in  1662.  In  tbe  revolutionary  frenzy  of  1792,  a 
seditious  band  of  aboui  800  men  entered  tbe  market-place,  and  fixed 
the  price  at  which  com  must  be  sold.  Simoneau,  mayor  of  the  town, 
in  opposing  this  violence  and  in  defending  the  freedom  of  trade,  was 
muidered  br  tbe  ruffians.  The  National  Assembly  decreed  that  a 
monument  should  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  market-square  of 
Etampes ;  but  tbe  decree  has  not  yet  been  executed. 

The  town  is  in  a  tolerably  fertile  valley.  It  is  pretty  well  built, 
and  surrounded  by  shady  promenades.  The  tower  of  Guinette  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  ancient  castle.  There  are  four  churches  That 
of  Notre-Dame  has  a  lofty  tower  and  spire;  the  semicircular  arch 
may  be  observed  in  it.  The  architecture  and  the  style  of  the  sculp- 
tutes  mark  the  edifice  as  a  work  of  the  13th  century.  The  church  of 
St-^asil,  founded  by  King  Robert,  has  a  handsome  portal  decorated 
with  graceful  columns,  and  statuary  representing  a  scene  at  tbe  I^ast 
Judgment.  The  church  of  St.-Gilo8  is  also  very  ancient,  probably  not 
later  than  the  11th  century ;  it  has  the  semicircular  arch,  with  zigzag 
mouldings.  The  church  of  St.-]i£artin  is  perhaps  the  finest  ecclesi- 
astical edifice  in  the  town.  There  are  in  the  town  several  houses 
built  about  the  time  of  the  revival  of  the  arts.  One  of  these,  it  is 
mid,  waa  built  and  inhabited  by  Diana  de  Poitiers,  duchess  of 
Etampes,.and  mistress  of  Francois  I.  The  town-hall  is  an  ancient 
turreted  building.  There  la  also  a  large  public  granary,  th^^e  stories 
high,  capable  of  containing  nearly  1400  tons'  weiirht  of  wheat  Near 
the  town  are  remains  of  an  ancient  building,  probably  of  Roman  origin, 
but  popularly  called  the  '  Tower  of  Bfun^bautw'  A  modem  castle  has 
been  et'ected  upon  these  ruins. 
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The  populaUon  of  £tampeB  maauiaoiurB  soap,  leather,  wooUan- 
▼arn,  couuterpanea,  and  hosiery ;  and  trade  in  wool,  oorn,  flour,  and 
noney.  There  are  more  than  forty  mills  of  different  kinds  on  the  two 
brooks  which  water  ^tampes.  Sandstone  is  quarried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  much  garden-stuff  is  grown  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  The 
oom-market  of  fitampee  is  a  verv  important  one ;  it  is  held  on  Satur> 
day  in  every  week,  and  attracts  the  farmers  of  the  Beauce  and  Oatinais 
districts.  A  vast  number  of  flour-mills  in  and  about  the  town  are 
oonstanUy  at  work  for  the  supply  of  Pari&  QeoSboj  da  St.  Hilaire 
was  a  native  of  £tampes. 

ETHIOTI A  {Ai0ioirla)  was  the  name  given  by  the  ancient  geographers 
to  the  countries  south  of  Egypt  In  a  general  and  vague  sense  they 
called  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  part  of  Africa,  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Atlantic,  Ethiopians.  Herodotus  (iv.  197)  speaks  of  the 
Ethiopians  as  inhabiting  the  whole  of  South  Libya  (Libya  with  him 
being  synonymous  with  our  Africa),  as  distinguished  from  the  Libyans 
who  inhabited  the  Mediterranean  coast  and  the  interior  adjoining  it. 
He  also  speaks  of  the  Ethiopian  Troglodytes  (iv.  183)  who  lived  to 
the  south  of  the  Oaramantes,  and  tells  strange  storios  of  them ;  but 
these  particular  Ethiopians  must  be  considered  included  under  the 
general  name.  Strabo  places  the  Hesperian  Ethiopians  near  the 
Atlantic  Sea,  and  south  of  the  Pharusii  and  Negretes,  who  were 
themselves  south  of  the  Mauri.  In  this  general  sense,  Ethiopians 
corresponded  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  south  of  the  Great 
Desert,  of  which  the  ancients  knew  very  little.  Herodotus  (vil  70) 
also  speaks  of  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  who  formed  part  of  the  great  army 
of  Xerxes,  and  of  ong-lived  Ethiopians  (iii.  17),  whom  he  places  on 
the  shores  of  the  southern  sea ;  but  their  localities  are  not  easily  deter- 
mined. The  historian  however  observes  that  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians 
were  black,  like  those  of  Libya,  but  differed  from  them  in  language, 
and  had  stnught  hair ;  whereas  those  of  Libya  had  very  curly  bair, 
by  which  term  some  modem  writers  have  somewhat  hastily  concluded 
that  the  woolly  hair  of  the  negro  is  intended.  But  Eastern  Ethiopia, 
properly  called  Ethiopia  above  Egypt  (Herodotus,  vii.  69),  and  also 
Ethiopia  Orientalis,  was  a  distinct  and  better-defined  country.  It 
included  those  regions  which  we  now  call  by  the  name  of  Nubia  and 
Sennaar,  with  parts  of  Kordofan  and  the  northern  part  of  Abyssinia  : 
it  may  be  said  to  extend  from  thedebateable  ground  sometimes  called 
Ethiopian  Egypt  on  the  north  to  the  Abyssinian  highlands  on  the 
south,  though  on  the  south  the  limits  were  unknown  or  undefined ; 
and  from  the  desert  on  the  west  to  the  hilly  and  desert  country  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  east  Meroe,  which  lay  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Astaboras  (Takkaasie)  and  the  Nile,  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  Ethiopia,  in  the  limited  and  more  definite  sense  of  Ethiopia 
above  Egypt,  in  which  sense  we  shall  now  consider  the  tenn.  The 
Troglodyte  bordered  upon  Ethiopia  to  the  east,  exteiiding  along  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  To  the  west  of  Ethiopia  were  tho  Biemmyes, 
a  barbarian  tribe,  of  whom  wonderful  stories  were  told  as  having  no 
heads,  but  eyes  and  a  mouth  fixed  in  the  breast. 

The  physical  features  of  Ethiopia  are  described  under  Nubia  and 
Sennaab  ;  Abtssini  Aand  Kobdofan  may  also  be  referred  ta  Here,  a 
few  wordjB  must  serve  to  point  out  the  general  character  of  the 
country.  Although  Ethiopia  was  scarcely  so  strictly  confined  as 
Egypt  to  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  the  Nile  was  the  great  central  feature 
of  the  country,  and  along  its  banks  the  towns  and  cities  were  nearly 
all  placed;  the  high  civilisation  of  Ethiopia  was  confined  to  the 
insular  district  of  Meroe  and  the  country  known  as  Ethiopian  Egypt. 
The  Ethiopian  Nile  is  in  many  respects  a  very  different  river  from 
the  Nilo  of  Egypt.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  country  both  the 
White  and  Blue  branches  of  the  river  receive  numerous  affluents. 
The  two  streams  join  at  Khartum,  below  which  the  Nile  traveraes  a 
gloomy  defile  for  14  or  15  miles,  when  it  emerges  as  a  bi-oad  majestic 
river  into  "  immense  plains  of  herbage  bounded  only  by  the  horizon." 
Through  these  plains  it  flows  past  Meroe  to  Damer,  where  it  receives 
the  Takkazzie,  or  Atbara,  the  Astaboras  of  the  ancients,  and  the  last 
afiiuent  of  any  consequence  which  the  Nile  receives.  At  its  junction 
with  the  Nile  the  Takkazzie  is  said  to  be  two-thirds  of  a  mile  wide; 
the  Nile  itself  being  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles  wide.  A 
little  lower  what  is  called  the  Fifth  Cataract  of  the  Nile  is  reached, 
and  thenceforward  for  more  than  600  miles  succeed  alternate  rapids 
and  cataracts,  so  that  the  river  is  of  little  service  for  navigation, 
while  high  limestone  banks  restrain  its  annual  overflow,  the  source  of 
so  much  prosperity  to  the  Egyptian  territory.  The  southern  part  of 
Ethiopia  is  humid,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Abyssinian  high- 
lands, and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fortile  soU.  Along  the  vast  plains 
of  the  island  of  Meroe,  and  the  country  on  aither  side,  periodical  rains 
are  said  to  occur,  and  the  land  supports  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 
North  of  Meroe  the  climate  becomes  move  and  more  dry,  and  the 
soil  (except  where  watered  by  the  overflow  ef  the  Nile)  more  arid ; 
but  the  remains  of  rude  canals  prove  that  the  ancient  occupants  of 
the  land  rendered  it  available  for  agricultural  purposes  by  means  of 
artificial  irrigation.  In  the  northern  districts  however  ^ere  must 
always  have  been  much  waste  and  dt;sert  land ;  and  both  the  east  and 
west  was  a  dry  and  thinly-peopled  country,  becoming  at  length  a 
sandy  desert.  As  the  land  in  the  southern  parts  reeeded  from  the 
river  it  appears  to  have  been  devoted  to  pasture,  the  inhabitants  being 
chiefly  herdsmen ;  beyond  were  jungles  abounding  with  wild  beasts, 
the  prey  of  savage  tribes  who  lived  chiefly  by  hunting.    Some  of  the 


bonier  tribes^  the  Elephantophagi  and  Struthophagi,  seem  to  have 
depended  chiefly  on  hunting  elephants  and  o.-^triches.  In  the 
northern  hills  were  gold-mines,  which  yielded  a  considerable  amount 
of  treasure.  The  Macrobii  were  workers  in  metid,  and  had  attained 
a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

Ethiopia  was  a  country  early  reduced  to  a  fixed  social  states  Its 
religion  and  sacred  language  were  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  tho 
religion  and  language  of  Egypt.  Its  government  was  m^onarchlQal,  but 
the  monarch  was  subordinate  to  an  all-powerful  hierarchy,  more 
absolute  than  that  of  Egypt.  Diodorus  (iiL  6)  says,  "lu  Ethiopia, 
when  the  priests  think  proper,  they  send  a  message  to  the  king  with 
orders  for  him  to  die,  the  gods  having  so  communicated  their  pleasure, 
which  no  mortal  should  diaputeu" 

It  has  been  long  a  subject  of  discussion  among  the  investigators  of 
antiquity  whether  the  arts  of  civilised  life  descended  from  Ethiopia 
to  Egypt,  or  ascended  from  Egypt  into  Ethiopia.  Here^  as  in  many 
other  contested  historical  points,  much  discrimination  is  required  ; 
but  the  balance  of  probability  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the  tradition 
that  Ethiopia  was  the  parent  of  Egyptian  civilisation  and  religion.  It 
was  a  very  ancient  tradition,  that  at  a  very  remote  period  religious 
colonies  came  down  from  Meroe  into  Egypt.  Herodotus  (ii.  29)  says, 
"  At  Meroe,  the  great  city  of  the  Ethiopians,  the  people  worship  only 
Zeus  and  Dionysus  (Ammon  and  Osiris),  and  them  they  honour 
greatly.  They  have  an  oracle  of  Zeus,  and  they  make  their  expe- 
ditions whenever  and  wherever  the  deity,  by  fals  oracular  ansv^ers, 
orders  them,"  The  probable  explanation  of  this  passage  seems  to  be 
that  the  priests  of  Meroe  sent  colonies  into  otjier  countries,  and 
Egypt  was  naturally  one  of  the  first  lands  to  which  they  would  resort. 
The  procestdon  of  the  Holy  Ship,  with  the  shrine  of  the  lam-headed 
Ammon  (the  Zeus  or  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans),  which  took 
place  annually  sjb  Thebes,  and  which  was  carried  across  the  Nile  to 
the  Libyan  side,  and  brought  back  after  a  few  days,  was  said  to  be  in 
commemoration  of  the  first  advent  of  thn  god  from  Ethiopia  by  the 
river.  This  ceremony  is  sculptured  on  several  Egyptian  and  Nubian 
temples,  and  especially  on  the  great  temple  oMf  Kamak.  Homer 
probably  alludes  to  it  when  he  speaks  of  Jupiter's  visit  to  the 
Ethiopians  and  his  twelve  days'  absence.  Diodorus  (iii.  3)  saya  that 
"the  people  above  Meroe  wonhip  Isis  and  Fan,  and  besides  them 
Herculea  and  Zeus,  conaicihuing  thiaa  deities  as  the  chief  benefactors 
of  the  human  race."  Heads  of  lais  have  been  found  by  Caiiliaud  at 
Naga,  near  Shandy  (about  17**  N.  lat),  in  Upper  Nubia,  the  sculptures 
bearing  all  the  marks  of  an  original  style,  though  of  a  coarser  art 
than  that  displayed  in  the  same  figures  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  The 
head  of  Isis  is  placed  above  that  of  Typhon,  as  in  some  of  the  temples 
of  Egypt.  These  temples  of  Nsga  however  may  be  supposed,  ivom 
their  style  and  sculptures,  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  those  at  El- 
Mesaourah,  which  are  also  in  the  district  of  Shandy,  in  a  valley  iu 
the  de:iert,  at  some  distance  from  tho  Nile,  and  about  12  milea  £.  from 
Naga ;  they  consist  of  eight  temples  of  small  dimensions,  the  largest, 
which  stands  in  the  centre,  being  only  84  feet  long,  connected  by 
galleries  and  terraces,  with  a  great  number  of  small  chambers,  the 
whole  being  surrounded  by  a  double  indosure.  There  are  no  tombs 
nor  remains  of  private  habitations  in  the  neighbourhood.  Traces  of 
a  laige  tank  are  seen,  protected  from  the  aand  by  mounds  of  earth  all 
round  it,  the  water  of  which  served  probably  for  religious  and  other 
purposes.  No  sculptures  or  hieroglyphics  adorn  the  walls ;  only  on 
the  six  pillars  which  form  the  portico  of  the  larger  temple  are  there 
hieroglyphics  and  figures  in  the  Egyptian  style.  This  temple  seems 
to  be  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  rest.  (Caiiliaud,  '  Voyage  h  Meroe.') 
It  is  supposed  that  this  secluded  inclosure  may  have  been  the  sacred 
city  of  Meroe,  the  college  of  its  priests,  and  the  original  seat  of  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  whence  issued  those  religious  colonies 
which  carried  religion  and  civiUsation  from  Ethiopia  as  far  as  the 
Delta  and  the  Oasis  of  the  Libyan  Desert.  According  to  the  tradition 
of  the  country  the  name  of  El-Mesaourah  was  that  of  the  ancient 
fiikirs,  or  recluses,  who  inhabited  these  edifices. 

The  ruins  of  Meroo  itself  are  now  believed  to  be  those  discovered 
by  Caiiliaud  at  Assour,  above  the  oonQuenoo  of  th^  Takkazzie  and 
the  Nile,  and  its  situation  between  the  two  rivers  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  appellation  of  the  Island  of  Meroe.  The  extent  of  the  ruins 
is  said  to  be  more  considerable  tlum  that  of  Napata,  near  Barkal,  or 
of  any  other  place  yet  examined  in  Nubia ;  they  are  also  in  general 
more  dilapidated,  and  yast  mounds  of  rubbish  appear  heaped  up 
everywhere^  as  if  formed  by  the  ruins  of  private  as  well  as  public 
buildings.  The  latter  consist,  as  at  Napata,  of  temples  and  pyramida 
Of  the  temples  there  is  not  one  the  remains  of  which  can  be  traced 
with  any  certainty ;  the  front  wall  of  the  largest  appears  to  have  been 
26  feet  thick.  The  pyramids,  about  ftO  in  number,  stand  in  groups 
on  the  borders  of  the  desert.  The  lai^est  is  about  60  feet  at  the  base, 
but  moat  of  them  are  qittah  smaller,  and  generally  in  a  ruinous  state. 
Most  of  the  pyramids  have  little  exteiior  sauctuaries  attached  to 
them,  and  in  one  of  them  Caiiliaud  found  the  roof  arched  with  a  key- 
stone, as  in  those  of  Mount  Bai-kal. 

The  connection  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  was  renewed  at  various 
periods  remote  firam  each  othier,  and  under  various  circumsttmces. 
Herodotus  says  that  he  saw  in  the  records  of  the  priests  of  Memphis 
(ii  100)  18  Ethiopian  kings  registered  among  the  330  successors  of 
Menei,  who  preceded  Seeoatris.    Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  scroll 
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of  kingfl,  still  it  shows  that  a  tradition  existed  of  a  yery  remote 
influence  of  Ethiopia  over  Egypt.  This  perhaps  was  the  epoch  when 
the  wortfhif\  of  Ainmon  and  Osiris  was  introduced  into  the  latter 
country.  Osiris,  according  to  tradition,  led  a  colony  from  Ethiopia 
into  Egypt,  which  received  also  from  the  parent  state  the  practice  of 
deifyiog  kings,  togetlier  with  hieroglyphical  writing,  the  usage  of 
embalming,  the  whole  sacred  ritual,  and  the  forms  of  their  sculptures. 
(Diodorus,  iii  3.)  Sesostris  is  said  to  have  subsequently  conquered 
Ethiopia ;  but  l^s  was  probably  a  partial  incursion,  for  Herodotus 
says  that  Ethiopia  was  never  conquered  by  any  foreign  power.  We 
hear  nothing  of  the  intercourse  between  Ethiopia  and  £^pt  for  many 
centuries  afterwards,  during  which  the  latter  countiy  made  great 
progress  in  civilisation  and  the  arts,  and  built  its  stupendous  monu- 
ments. In  the  8th  century  B.a  the  Ethiopian  invasion  of  Egypt  took 
place,  and  Sabakos,  an  Ethiopian  king,  reigned  over  both  countries. 
Herodotus,  who  lived  between  two  and  three  centuries  later,  says 
that  Sabakos  evacuated  Egypt  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  a  droumstance 
which,  if  correct,  shows  that  the  power  of  the  Ethiopian  hierarchy 
still  continued  in  full  vigour.  Still  we  find  other  Ethiopian  kings 
ruling  successively  over  at  least  part  of  Egypt ;  among  these  was 
Tirhakan,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  having  fought  against 
Sennacherib.  (2  Kings,  xix.  9.)  This  period  of  renewed  intercourse 
between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  under  circumstances  highly  favourable 
to  the  latter,  was  probably  the  time  when  the  improved  arts  of  Egypt 
were  introduced  into  Ethiopia,  and  it  was  then  perhaps  that  the 
splendid  structures  of  Mount  Barkal  were  executed.  A^iain,  under 
the  Ptolemies  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  Grseco-Egyptian 
colonies  found  their  way  into  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  even  as  far  as  Axum  and  Adule  in 
Abyssinia  [Aduls  ;  Axum]  :  these  colonies  or  adventurers  probably 
spread  the  Egyptian  arts  as  improved  by  the  Greeks  into  Ethiopia. 
AH  these  vicissitudes  may  account  for  the  various  styles  of  building 
and  sculpture  found  alons  the  banks  of  the  Upper  NUe.  The  monu- 
ments of  Assour  and  El-Mesaourah  are  probably  older  than  those  of 
Naga,  and  these  much  older  than  those  of  Barkal,  which  appear  to  be 
anterior  to  the  temple  of  Soleb.  We  know  from  a  passage  of  Diodorus 
that  after  the  Ptolemies  came  to  reign  in  Egypt  a  great  change  took 
place  in  Ethiopian  politics.  In  the  Ume  of  the  second  Ptolemy  the 
Ethiopians  had  a  king,  Eigamenes,  who  blul  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
manners  and  philosophy.  Being  weary  of  the  yoke  of  the  hierarchy  he 
went  with  a  band  of  soldiers  to  the  inaccessible  place  (by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  Barkal,  but  more  probably  the  sacred  indosure  of  Meroe, 
£l-Mesaourah),  which  contained  the  golden  temple  of  the  Ethiopians, 
and  massacred  all  the  priests. 

Of  the  manners  of  the  Ethiopians  we  know  little,  except  what  we 
may  infer  from  their  monuments  and  the  scanty  records  we  have  of 
their  religion  and  institutions,  as  above  stated.  Their  sacred  language 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  From 
some  sculptures  at  Barkal  it  has  been  supposed  that  human  sacrifices 
were  occasionally  ofifered.  A  peculiarity  in  the  Ethiopian  institutions 
is,  that  their  women  sometimes  went  to  battle,  and  were  not  excluded 
from  the  throne.  Strabo  (Casaub.,  p.  820)  speaks  of  the  Ethiopian 
warrior  queen  named  Candace.  (See  lUso '  Acts  of  the  Apostles,'  viiL  27.) 
On  the  propyla  of  one  of  the  temples  of  Naga,  besides  the  hero  or 
king,  is  a  female  figure  likewise  of  regal  dignity,  with  a  large  knife  in 
each  hand,  going  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  a  number  of  captives ;  the 
vulture  is  hovering  over  her  head.  The  figures  of  both  king  and 
queen  are  remarkable  for  the  magnificence  of  their  dress,  and  though 
they  have  many  characteristics  of  Egyptian  style,  they  are  much 
thicker  than  the  Egyptian  form,  especially  the  female,  which  is 
remarkably  lax^e  from  the  vest  downwards.  (Cailliaud's  Plates, 
14.  16.) 

After  the  Romans  became  possessed  of  Egypt,  we  read  of  several 
expeditions  into  Ethiopia,  but  of  no  permanent  impression  made  by 
them  upon  that  region.  Caius  Petronius,  prefect  of  Egypt  under 
Augustus,  is  said  to  have  advanced  as  far  as  Kapata,  called  Tenape 
by  Dion,  the  first  town  of  Ethiopia  after  Meroe.  He  defeated  queen 
Candace,  who  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  But  the  Romans  ulti- 
mately kept  none  of  their  conquests  in  that  quarter.  In  subsequent 
times  it  appears  that  they  conquered  again,  and  retained  a  strip  of 
territory  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  of  seven  days'  maix:h  above  the 
first  cataract,  but  this  was  given  up  by  Diocletian  to  the  Nubss  or 
Nabatae,  on  condition  that  they  should  prevent  the  Ethiopians  and 
the  Blemmyes  from  attacking  Egypt.  Of  the  vicissitudes  and  ulti- 
mate dismemberment  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Meroe  we  have  no 
information. 

The  early  Christian  historians  seem  to  restrict  the  name  of  Ethio- 
pians to  a  people  occupying  part  of  the  country  now  called  Abyssinia. 
Procopius  and  Cedrenus  call  the  Axumiles  Ethiopians.  [Aoule; 
Axum.]  From  those  times  the  name  of  Ethiopia  has  been  given  more 
particularly  to  Abyssinia,  and  the  Gkes,  or  sacred  language  of  that 
country,  has  been  called  Ethiopian. 

The  origin  of  the  name  'Ethiopia'  is  uncertain.  Salt  says  that 
Itiopjawan  is  the  favourite  term  by  which  the  Abyssinians  designate 
themselves;  but  this  name  was  probably  introduced  among  the 
Abyssinians  by  the  half  Greeks  of  tiie  kingdom  of  Axum.  The  word 
in  Greek  has  the  appearance  of  being  significant,  and  is  sometimes 
interpreted  'dark-coloured;'  but  like  many  other  Greek  names  of 


nations,  it  is  probably  a  native  Asiatic  or  African  term  corrupted  into 
the  semblance  of  a  genuine  Greek  word. 

Ethiopian  Languoffea, — Under  the  general  designation  of  the  Ethio- 
plan  languages,  three  different  dialects  are  usually  comprised — namely, 
the  ancient  Ethiopian,  or  Geez,  the  Tigrd,  and  the  Amharic.  The 
ancient  language  properly  called  the  Ethiopian  is  now  extinct,  or  at 
least  survives  only  as  the  language  Qf  books  and  of  learned  men 
(whence  it  is  also  called  '  lesana  mas'haf,'  or  book-language) ;  and  its 
place  is  now  supplied  by  the  two  other  dialects,  of  which  the  Tigrd 
approaches  nearest  to  the  Ethiopic,  whilst  the  Amharic  has  more 
widely  departed  from  it 

The  Ethiopian  belongs  to  the  family  of  languages  usually  called 
the  Semitic,  and  among  them  it  shows  the  closest  affinity  to  the 
Arabic.  It  is  written  from  the  left  to  the  right,  in  a  peculiar  alphabet, 
which  however  appears  to  be  of  Semitic  origin.  The  alphabet  consists 
of  26  consonants  and  7  vowel  sounds ;  but  the  latter  are  not  expressed 
by  distinct  characters,  nor  by  points  or  accents,  but  by  slight  changes 
in  the  shape  of  the  consonant^  so  that  each  character  represents  an 
entire  syllable.  Gesenius  calculates  that  about  one-third  of  the  roots 
and  primitive  words  of  the  Ethiopian  language  exists  also  in  Arabic; 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  semainder  is  found  in  Hebrew,  or 
in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  dialects. 

The  literature  extant  in  the  Ethiopian  language  is  almost  exclu- 
sively biblical  and  ecclesiastical :  among  the  chief  works  are  —  a 
complete  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  made  by  an 
unknown  author  from  the  Alexandrian  text  of  the  Greek  version, 
probably  not  anterior  to  the  4th  century ;  and  an  apocryphal  writ- 
ing, peculiar  to  themselves,  called  the  book  of  Henoch.  There  exists 
moreover  a  translation  of  the  Didascalia,  together  with  56  canones 
and  81  constitutiones  or  rules  of  the  early  Christian  church,  con- 
sidered by  the  Ethiopians  as  apostolical ;  besides  a  collection  of  the 
decrees  of  the  councils,  exti'acts  from  the  writings  of  the  early 
fathers,  liturgies,  martyrologies,  and  histories  of  saints.  The  profane 
literature  of  the  Ethiopians  comprises  several  chronicles. 

(Heeren,  Eistorical  Reuarchtt;  Gau,  AntiquiUa  de  la  Nvhie  ;  and 
the  antiquarian  works  of  Rossellini,  Wilkinson,  &c. ;  '  Egyptian  Anti- 
quities,' in  Xii.  of  EnL  Kiiovoledge ;  Cailliaud,  Voyage  di  Mtro€  ;  and 
the  Travels  of  Rilppell,  Waddiugton,  Loixi  Yaientia,  &c.) 

ETIENNE-DE-BAIGORRY.    [PYBl:Ni:ES,  Bassibs.] 

feTlENNE-EN-DfiVOLUY.    [Alpeb,  HAUTBa.] 

^ITIENNE-LES-ORGUES.    [Alpes,  Babsbs.] 

£TI£NNE,  ST.,  a  large  manufacturing  town  in  the  department  of 
Loire  in  France,  stands  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  Furens,  a  small 
feeder  of  the  Loire,  in  45*^  26' 9''N.kt,4''2d'43"E.long.,2S8mUe8S.S.K 
from  Paris,  and  has  58,741  inhabitants  including  the  commune.  It  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  railroads  that  lead  to  Lyon  and  Roanne, 
from  which  it  is  distant  respectively  85  and  51  miles ;  and  to  the  two 
towns  just  named  railways  from  Paris  are  nearly  completed,  one 
through  Dijon  and  Chalon,  the  other  through  Orltans  and  Bourges ; 
the  latter  is  completed  to  Varennes  within  30  miles  from  Roanne.  By 
these  railroads,  by  the  Loire,  which  is  navigable  from  Roanne,  and  by 
the  Rhone,  the  coals  and  other  important  products  of  St-JStipjme  find 
easy  and  rapid  outlets  to  all  parts  of  France.  The  older  part  of  the 
town  is  ill  built;  the  modem  part  is  well  built,  with  spacious  squares, 
lofty  houses,  wide  and  regular  streets;  and  the  whole,  always  en- 
veloped in  the  dense  smoke  of  its  numerous  workshops  and  factories, 
is  superlatively  dirty.  The  finest  street  is  that  through  which  the 
road  from  Paris  to  Marseilles  runs ;  it  divides  the  town  into  two  nearly 
equal  parta  In  the  middle  of  this  street  and  of  the  town  stands  the 
town-house,  which,  with  the  exception  of  an  ancient  church  that  dates 
from  the  11th  century,  is  the  most  remarkable  structure  in  St.-Etienne. 
The  handsome  obelisk,  fountain,  and  the  termini  of  the  railroads  to  Lyon 
and  Roanne,  also  deserve  attention.   The  town  is  well  lighted  with  gas. 

St.-£tienne  stands  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  moat  important  coal- 
fields in  France,  from  which  about  500,000  tons  of  coal  are  i*aised 
annually.  It  is  especially  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  silk-ribands 
and  fire-arms,  including  rifles  and  fowling-pieces.  Its  ribands,  which 
are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  unequalled  for  richness 
of  colour  and  beauty  of  pattern ;  of  the  quantity  manufactured  an 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  statement  that  their  value  amounts 
annually  to  upwards  of  40,000,000  francs.  When  government  orders 
for  fire-arms  fall  off,  the  workmen  turn  their  attention  to  making 
fowling-pieces,  of  which  30,000  a  year  are  sometimes  disposed  o( 
besides  a  great  number  of  pistols,  &c.  The  manufacture  next  in 
importance  is  that  of  hardware  and  cutlery.  To  these  leading  objects 
of  industry  are  to  be  added  manufactui've  of  scythes,  nails  of  all  kinds, 
saw-blades,  foils,  anvils,  vices,  files,  silk  and  cotton  velvets,  &c  The 
town  has  also  many  dyehouses  and  tanyards ;  and  in  the  luburb  of 
Terre-Noire  there  are  important  iron-forges  and  furnaces, 

St.-Etienne  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  com- 
merce :  it  has  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufactures,  a  council  of 
Prud'-Honmies,  a  college,  a  school  for  deaf  mutes,  a  mining  school, 
a  small  theatre,  a  public  library,  and  a  museum  which  contains  a  col- 
lection of  the  minerals  and  fossils  of  the  neighbourhood  and  also 
specimens  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  town. 

According  to  some  accounts  the  town  originated  in  a  Roman  station 
named  Forum,  whence  the  town  and  river  were  named  by  corruption 
Furens  and  Furania :  according  to  othern  it  sprung  up  round  a  castle 
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built  here  in  the  10th  century  by  the  counts  of  Fores.  For  some 
centuries  after  this  last-mentioned  period  Furania  was  a  small  place 
of  no  importance.  In  the  troubled  reign  of  Charles  YIL  the  towns- 
people obtained  permission  to  inclose  their  town  with  walls.  In 
the  civil  wars  of  tne  16th  centuiy  it  was  taken  and  plundered.  From 
1585  to  1629  it  was  three  times  visited,  and  aU  but  depopulated,  by 
destructiTe  plagues. 

ETIYE,  LOCH,  an  inland  lake  in  the  northern  part  of  Ax^gyleshire, 
branching  off  from  the  Linnhe  Loch,  and  running  about  20  miles 
inland,  first  in  an  easterly  and  afterwards  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 
It  Taries  in  breadth  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles.  The  Awe  River 
falls  into  it  at  the  village  of  Bunawe,  which  is  about  half  way  up  the 
lake.  On  the  north  side  of  the  loch  are  the  ruins  of  Aidcluittan 
Priory  (near  the  modem  mansion),  the  scene  of  a  parliament  held  by 
Bobert  Bruce  after  his  victory  over  the  MaoDougals  of  Lorn.  The 
priory  dated  from  the  18th  century.  Near  Connel  Ferry,  farther 
down  the  lake,  is  a  vitrified  fort ;  and  on  the  soutiiem  side  of  a  pro- 
jecting flat  rock  at  the  mouth  of  Uie  loch,  are  the  ruins  of  Dunstaffnage 
Castle,  captured  by  Bruce.  It  was  previously  the  stronghold  of  the 
MacBougalsy  and  since  then  it  has  been  a  royal  castle.  From  this 
castle  the  stone  in  the  coronation-chair  in  Westminster  Abbey  was 
removed  to  Scone  Palace,  whence  it  was  taken  by  Edward  I.  Loch 
Etive  is  navigable  for  small  coasting-vessels.  Besides  the  Awe,  the 
Etive  River  at  its  south-eastern  extremity,  and  one  or  two  small 
mountain-streams,  fall  into  the  loch. 

ETNA.    [iETNA.] 

ETON,  Buckinghamshire,  a  town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Eton*  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Thames, 
in  51"  29'  N.  lat.,  O"*  86'  W.  long.,  distant  42  miles  aS.K  from  Buck- 
ingham, and  22  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London  by  road.  The  Windsor 
station  of  the  Qreat  Western  railway,  which  is  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  Eton,  is  21  miles  distant  from  London ;  that  of  the  South- 
western railway  is  26  miles  from  London.  The  government  of  the 
town  of  Eton  is  parochial,  but  without  churchwardens.  The  district 
is  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  population 
of  the  parish  in  1851  was  8666,  besides  ISO  in  Eton  College,  which  is 
extra-parocbiaL  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction 
and  incumbency  of  the  Provost  of  Eton  College.  Eton  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  19  parishes,  chapelries,  and  hamlets,  with  an  area  of 
41,560  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  21,482. 

Eton,  though  in  a  different  county,  forms  in  effect  one  town  with 
Windsor.  The  line  of  houses  is  interrupted  only  by  the  river  Thames, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  cast-iron  bridge,  erected  in  1824  by  Mr.  Hollis. 
Eton  parish  church,  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  College  Chapel  of  Eton, 
formerly  the  parish  church,  has  been  recentiy  erected,  in  great  part 
by  subscription.  This  church  is  a  handsome  building  in  the  early 
English  style ;  it  was  consecrated  June  1st,  1854,  and  advantageously 
replaces  the  former  brick  edifice.  The  spire  forms  a  very  ornamental 
feature  in  the  general  landscape.  The  building  cost  about  80002.,  of 
which  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  contributed  a  portion ;  part  was 
also  contributed  by  the  College  authorities^  and  a  considerable  amount 
by  old  Etonians.  The  sittings  are  all  free.  The  town  consists  chiefly 
of  one  long  street,  which  is  well  paved.  The  college,  and  the  tenants 
of  the  college  property,  pay  for  the  watching,  lighting,  and  sewerage 
of  the  college  district  Pom/s  Charity  school  is  for  the  education  of 
60  boys  and  80  girls.  Eton  College  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
Eton,  and  has  rendered  the  town  famous  for  four  centuries. 

Eton  College  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Henry  YL  as  the 
'  College  of  the  Blessed  Marie  of  Eton  by  Wyndesore.'  The  foundation 
charter,  which  is  in  good  preservation,  is  dated  at  Windsor,  12th  Sep- 
tember, 1440.  It  was  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament  at  Westminster, 
May  4th,  1441.  The  original  foundation  was  a  provost,  10  priests, 
4  clerks,  6  choristers,  25  poor  grammar  scholars,  with  a  master  to 
teach  them,  and  the  like  number  of  poor  men.  It  now  consists  of  a 
provost,  7  fellows,  2  conducts,  7  clerks,  70  king's  scholars,  10  lay- 
clerks,  10  choristers,  and  a  number  of  inferior  officers  and  servants. 
The  scholars  must  be  bom  in  England,  of  parents  lawfully  married. 
By  the  foundation  statute,  they  should  be  clothed  in  some  coarse 
uniform,  but  this  is  not  done ;  and  their  education  should  be  gratis, 
but  a  sum  of  62.  or  72.  a  year  is  now  charged  for  their  instruction. 
Practically,  however,  the  children  of  persons  who  are  really  poor  do 
not  pay  anything ;  but  generally  speaking,  there  is  little  difference  in 
the  relative  situation  or  comparative  opulence  of  the  parents  of  the 
oppidians  (scholars  who  are  not^  on  the  foundation)  and  the  collegers. 
The  foundation  scholars  are  admissible  from  the  age  of  eight  to  sixteen, 
and  unless  elected  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  put  on  the  roll  for 
admission  to  King's  College,  Cambridge  (another  foundation  of 
Henry  YL),  they  are  superannuated  at  eighteen.  The  scholars  who 
are  elected  may  continue  in  college  till  nineteen ;  and  even  at  eighteen 
they  may  leave  the  college  and  continue  as  oppidians.  The  annual 
election  to  King's  College  takes  place  in  July  or  August^  after  an 
examination  of  the  upper  class  by  the  provosts  of  Eton  College  and 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  the  vice-provost  of  Eton,  two  fellows  of 
King's  College,  called  '  posers,'  and  the  head  master  of  Eton.  The 
successful  candidates  are  not  immediately  transferred  to  Cambridge, 
but  remain  at  school  until  a  vacancy  occurs  on  the  foundation  of 
King's  College.  On  their  removal  to  Cambridge  the  Eton  scholars 
are  received  on  the  foundation  and  maintained  out  of  its  endowments, 
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and  after  three  years  they  succeed  to  feUowships.  On  aiL  average 
four  scholars  go  to  Cambridge  yearly.  There  are  two  scholarships  at 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  for  foundation  scholars  who  are  not  elected 
for  King's  Collegej  Cambridge.  There  are  some  other  exhibitions, 
amongst  which  are  several  for  superannuated  scholars.  In  1829  the 
Duke  of  NewcasUe  founded  and  endowed  three  scholarships  of  the 
value  of  50/.  each ;  and  in  1842  Prince  Albert  instituted  an  annual 
prize  of  502.  for  promoting  the  study  of  modem  languages.  Besides 
the  scholars  on  the  foundation,  Eton  College  is  attended  by  about  600 
scholars  called  '  oppidians,'  many  of  whom  are  the  sons  of  persons  of 
rank  and  fortune,  and  board  with  the  masters^  firom  whom  they  receive 
instruction  as  stipendiary  pupils.  The  school  is  divided  into  an  upper 
and  a  lower,  and  each  is  subdivided  into  three  dassea.  There  are  a 
head  master  and  a  lower  master,  12  assistant-masters  in  the  upper 
school,  and  four  in  the  lower  school,  and  a  mathematical  master. 
There  are  masters  for  the  French,  Italian,  and  Qerman  languages,  and 
other  branches  of  education. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the  revenues  of  Eton  College 
were  estimated  at  11002L  In  1506  the  total  income  of  the  college  was 
6522.,  and  the  disbursements  amounted  to  6452.  The  income  of  the 
college  from  its  endowments  at  present  amounts  to  about  70002.  a 
year,  derived  frx>m  its  reserved  rents,  corn-rents,  sale  of  woods,  and 
also  from  manors,  by  fines  and  heriots. 

The  college  bvdldings  form  a  conspicuous  and  ornamental  object^ 
especially  if  viewed  from  the  terrace  of  Windsor  Castie.  They  consist 
of  two  quadrangles,  built  partly  of  freestone,  but  chiefly  of  brick,  in  a 
style  somewhat  resembling  the  north  front  of  St.  James's  Palace.  In 
one  quadrangle  are  the  school  and  the  chapel,  with  lodgings  for  the 
foundation  s^olars ;  and  in  the  other  are  the  library,  which  contains 
a  rich  and  valuable  collection,  the  provosf  s  house,  and  the  apartments 
of  the  fellows.  A  few  years  back  the  college  was  considerably  enlarged. 
The  new  school  buildings,  which  have  a  frontage  of  120  feet,  form  an 
elegant  structure  in  the  "Tudor  collegiate  style.  They  are  devoted  to 
masters'  apartments,  separate  sleeping-rooms  for  the  49  senior  collegers^ 
a  boys'  library,  museum,  ftc  A  sanatorium  for  the  scholars  has  also 
been  recently  erected.  The  chapel,  which  is  built  of  stone,  is  a  hand- 
some structure,  thqjigh  much  less  elaborate  than  was  intended  by  the 
founder.  Its  length  is  175  feet,  including  an  ante-ohapel,  which  is 
62  feet  long.  It  has  recently  been  restored  with  great  care  and  at 
considerable  expense ;  and  the  stalls  of  the  most  discordant  character, 
which  were  erected  by  Provost  Qodolphin,  have  been  replaced  by 
elegant  gothio  canopies.  Several  modem  painted  windows  contribute 
to  the  ornament  of  the  ohapeL  In  the  centre  of  one  quadrangle  is  a 
bronze  statue  of  Henry  YL,  and  in  the  chapel  is  another  statue  of  the 
same  king  by  Bacon.  The  extensive  playing-grounds  on  the  nrnth- 
west  of  the  college  are  ornamented  with  numerous  stately  trees. 

(Lipscomb,  Budnngham^ire ;  Land  We  Live  In,  vol  iL;  CommU' 
meationsfivm  Bum,) 

ETRU'RIA  was  the  name  given  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  one  of 
the  principal  divisions  of  Central  Italy :  it  was  bounded  E.  by  the 
Tiber,  W.  by  the  Mediterranean,  or  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  N.  by  the 
river  Maera  and  the  Apennines.  By  the  Romans  the  inhabitants  were 
called  indifferently  Tusd  and  Etrusd,  though  Tusoi  appears  to  be  the 
older  form.  The  Greeks  called  them  Tyrriieni,  or  Tyneni  {Tv^^ifol, 
TuprqyoQ,  and  Uie  country  Tynhenia.  The  most  ancient  Roman  form, 
Turscus,  has  been  identified  by  some  modem  scholars  with  the 
Tursenos  of  the  Greeks.  The  natives  of  Etruria,  however,  called 
themselves  Rasena  or  Rasenna. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  Etrurians  there  has  been  much  diver- 
sity of  opimon  among  modem  writers,  arising  from  the  conflicting 
character  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  their  migrations,  and  the  state- 
ments of  Greek  and  Roman  writers  concerning  them,  together  with 
the  entire  absence  of  any  production  of  an  Etruscan  poet  or  annalisti 
The  most  commonly  received  theoiY  is  that  founded  on  the  tradition 
preserved  by  Herodotus,  which  makes  the  Etruscans  to  have  been  a 
tribe  of  Lydians,  who,  on  account  of  a  protracted  famine^  left  their 
country  under  Tyrrhenus  (or  Tyrsenus),  the  king's  son,  and  settied 
in  this  part  of  Italy,  having  vanquishcfd  its  earlier  occupants — the 
Umbri  or  SiculL  They  took  the  name  of  Tyrrhenians,  or  Tyrsenians, 
in  honour  of  their  leader.  This  is  the  theory  accepted  by  most  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  (see  the  list  of  subsequent  authorities  in  Dennis's 
'  Etruria,'  voL  i  p.  xxxii.),  and  also  with  more  or  less  modification  by 
many  recent  ones.  But  this  tradition  did  not  meet  with  uniyerssl 
acceptance  even  among  ancient  writers,  having  been  expressly  rejected 
by  Dionysius  on  the  ground  that  Xanthus,  a  very  earlv  Lydian  hiate>- 
rian,  does  not  mention  any  such  colonisation,  though  he  speaks  of 
others,  which  render  such  a  one  the  more  improbable;  whilst  Hellani- 
cus  makes  the  Tyrrhenians  of  Etruria  to  be  Pelsagians  who  had 
migrated  from  Thessaly.  Dionysius  however  rejects  the  Pelasgio 
origin  also,  and  asserts  his  belief  that  the  Etrurians  were  an  aboriginal 
or  indigenous  race^  they  being  wholly  dism'milar  in  manners,  religion, 
and  language  from  any  other  peopje.  This  opimon  has  found  a  hearty 
supporter  in  Micali,  a  recent  Tuscan  author  of  considerable  reputa- 
tion, but  out  of  Italy  it  has  met  with  little  acceptance.  Niebuhr 
was  the  first  to  show  clearly  that  the  Etruscans  were  in  realiW  a  mixed 
people ;  and  he  conjectures  that  they  were  formed  probably  of  two 
leacUng  races,— the  Pelasgi,  who  occupied  chiefly  the  southern  parts  of 
Etruria,  and  were  much  the  more  numerous,  but  existed  mamly  m  a 
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Btate  of  v^HHilige,  bAvixig  been  jOoxxquAred  by  the  other  nee,  a  tribe  of 
northern  invaden  from  the  mountainB  of  RhaBtia — the  true  Raeena  or 
BtruacanB.  Thia  hypotheiia,  even  when  not  admitted  by  later  writers, 
has  considerably  modified  their  views.  MUller  {*  Etrusker/  voL  i) 
has  made  an  iDgenioua  effort  to  reconcile  these  theories  by  supposing 
that  a  body  of  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgian^  who  had  settled  early  on  the 
Lydian  ooasti  being  compelled  to  migrate,  repaired  to  the  coast  of 
Btruria,  and  there  founded  the  cities  of  Tarquinii  and  Aigylla, 
mingling  gradually  with  the  Etruscans  or  Rasena  of  the  interior,  whom 
with  Niebuhr  he  supposes  to  have  come  originally  from  the  RbsBtian 
Mountains.  Lepsius  again  discards  altogether  the  hypothesis  of  a 
separate  nation  of  Rasena,  and  supposes  the  Etruscans  to  be  derived 
from  a  mixture  of  the  invading  Pelaogians  with  the  Umbrians,  the 
original  occupants  of  the  country;  and  Dennis,  who  supports  the 
Lydiau  origin  of  the  Etruscans  ('  Etruris^'  voL  L  Int.),  while  admitting 
the  connection  of  the  Baaena  with  the  Rluetian  and  Norio  Alps, 
appears  inclined  to  adopt  the  assertion  of  Livy  that  the  emigration  was 
from  the  plains  to  the  mountains  on  the  invssion  of  Povale  by  the  Gauls. 

While  therefore  it  cannot  be  said  that  anything  like  agreement  has 
yet  been  arrived  at  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  we  may 
perhaps  venture  to  assert  that  certain  conclusions  have  been  pretty 
generally  admitted.  Their  mixed  origin,  for  instance,  is  clearly  esta- 
blished. Unfortunately,  the  Etruscan  language  Ib  still  an  almost 
unknown  tongue ;  but  it  is  not  now  doubted  that  while  it  is  radically 
distinct  from  the  other  languages  of  Italy,  it  has  many  words  and 
inflections  in  common  with  its  nearest  neighbour,  the  Umbrian ;  at 
the  same  time  the  researches  of  Lepsius  and  others  have  shown  that 
it  has  an  unquestionable  Pelasgian  element^  and  those  of  Steub  appear 
to  prove  its  connection  with  that  once  spoken  in  the  Rhastian  Alps 
and  even  now  not  wholly  lost ;  while  Klenze,  Schwegler,  and  others 
have  adduced  aiguments  tending  to  establish  the  affinities  of  the 
Basenie  element  with  the  Gothic  or  Scandinavian  group  of  the  Indo- 
Teutonic.  On  the  whole  the  view  yrlddk  seems  most  to  accord  with 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  Etruria  Lb  that  the  original 
occupants  of  the  soil  were  Umbrians;  that  a  tribe  of  Pelasgians 
invaded  the  country  and  obtained  possession  of  the  southern  portion 
of  it,  and  a  dominant  influence  over  the  whole ;  that  at  a  later  period 
a  tribe  from  the  Rhastian  Mountains  descended  upon  the  land  and 
subjugated  the  dominant  Pelasgians;  and  that  these  three  races 
gradually  intermingled,  and  from  their  union  sprang  the  Etruscans 
properly  so  called. 

Several  centuries  before  the  time  assigned  for  the  building  of  Rome 
^e  find  these  Tusci  or  Etrusoi  settled  in  Italy,  both  norUi  and  south 
of  the  Apennines,  in  the  plains  of  the  Po,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amo.  They  had  extended  their  dominions  across  the  centre  of  the 
Peninsula  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediterranean.  Cupra  maritime, 
now  Grottamare,  in  the  territory  of  Fermo,  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  and 
Cupra  montana,  which  stood  near  the  bauoks  of  .£sis,  not  far  from 
the  present  village  of  Masaocio,  in  the  province  of  Anoona,  were 
Etruscan  colonies.  Of  the  great  plain  of  the  Po,  the  Etrusci  occupied 
the  central  part,  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tidnua  and  the  right  bank 
of  the  Trebbia,  whidi  separated  them  from  the  Ligurians  on  that  side 
to  the  AthesiB,  or  Adige,  which  divided  them  from  the  Veneti,  who 
remained  in  possession  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  as  far  as  the 
mouths  of  the  Po.  (Livy,  v.  33.)  South  of  the  Po  the  Ligurians 
re^AiDed  possession  of  the  highlands  of  the  Apennines  as  far  eastward 
as  the  sources  of  the  Amo,  which  river  formed  at  first  the  boundary 
b^itween  them  and  the  Etruscans,  who  afterwards  extended  to  the 
Kacra,  where  they  built  Luna.  The  Etruscan  towns  in  the  plain  of 
'jhe  Po  are  said  to  have  been  twelve,  like  those  of  Middle  Etruria, 
south  of  the  Apennines ;  but  Mantua  and  Felsina  (Bologna)  were  the 
only  two  remaining  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  The  others  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Gauls  long  befors.  The  Etruscan  origin  of  Adria 
has  been  disputed.  For  the  names  of  the  other  Etruscan  towns  north 
of  the  Apennines  see  Maasocchi  'Catalogo  alfabetico  de'Luoghi 
oompresi  nell'  Etruria  oircumpadana.' 

Towards  the  south,  Etruria  is  known  to  have  extended  as  far  as 
the  Tiber  previous  to  the  existence  of  Rome.  But  the  Etruscans  at 
one  period  went  also  £ur  beyond  that  river.  There  was  a  tradition  of 
their  having  conquered  the  Yolsoi,  who  afterwards  recovered  their 
independence.  (Servius  in  '  ^neid,'  xL  667.)  Their  regular  settle- 
ment in  Campania,  where  they  are  said  to  have  also  built  twelve  towns, 
washowever  ofalater  date,  probably  in  the  2nd  or  8rd  century  of 
Rome,  when  the  Etruscan  power,  south  of  the  Apenninesi,  was  at  it« 
height,  and  after  they  had  loet  by  the  QhIMo  irruption  all  that  they 
possessed  in  the  pUius  of  the  Po.  The  Etruscan  colony  founded  at 
Capua  would  fall,  according  to  Cato's  statement,  about  the  year  288 
of  Rome.  The  war  of  the  Etruscans  against  Cumas,  in  which  they 
were  defeated  by  the  Syracusans  in  a  naval  fight,  had  happened  some 
time  before.  According  to  this  calculation  the  Etruscan  dominion  in 
Campania  did  not  continue  long,  as  the  oountry  was  conquered  by 
the  Samnites  about  the  year  830  of  Rome.  The  extent  of  the  Etruscan 
possessions  in  Campania,  and  the  number  of  towns  which  they  built 
or  colonised  there,  is  a  matter  of  moch  doubt  (Kiebuhr,  voL  I  *  On 
the  Opicaas  and  Ausoniana,'  and,  for  a  conflicting  opinion  Micali, 
foL  L  chap.  7.) 

The  permanent  power  of  the  Etruscans  lay  in  Etruria  Proper,  or 
Etruria  Media,  as  it  has  also  been  called,  which  corresponds  in  neat 


measure  to  the  present  Tuscany,  with  the  addition  of  that  part  of  the 
Papal  State  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  For  a  geogra- 
phical description  of  the  oountry  we  refer  to  Tubcakt.  The  Etruscans 
had  twelve  principal  states,  each  having  its  representative  city,  all  situ- 
ated between  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber,  for  Uie  country  between  the 
Amo  and  the  Macra  was  annexed  at  a  later  period  by  conquest  over  the 
Ligurians.  Each  state  formed  an  independent  community,  the  twelve 
being  bound  together  by  a  sort  of  loose  confederacy :  at  times  indeed 
very  loose,  for  we  find  repeatedly  one  state  going  to  war  without  the 
assistance  or  interference  of  the  rest.  Of  the  twelve  cities  no  complete 
list  is  preserved  by  any  ancient  writer ;  eight  are  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxviiL  46)  on  the  occasion  of  his  enumerating  the  allies  who  volun- 
teered to  assist  iu  equipping  Scipio's  armament  against  Carthage. 
Modem  authors  have  diflerod  as  to  the  enumeration  of  these  twelve 
cities ;  we  adopt  that  of  Dennis,  which  appears  to  be  sanctioned  by 
ancient  writers :  in  the  south  were  Tarquinii,  the  oldest  and  chief 
city  of  Etruria,  Veil,  Falerii,  Corse,  and  Yolsinii ;  in  the  north  Yetu- 
lonia  and  RuseUae  on  the  coast,  Clusium  and  Arretium  in  the  valley  of 
the  (Dlanis,  Corytum  and  Perusia  on  the  heights  near  the  Thrasymene^ 
and  in  the  extreme  north  VoUterrae;  but  some  other  towns  have 
strong  daims  to  be  reckoned  among  the  twelve,  the  members  of  which 
probably  varied  at  difierent  periods  of  Etruscan  histoiy,  some  of  the 
newer  towns  as  Capena,  Fesulsa  (Fieeole),  and  Populonium  taking  the 
place  of  Vetulonia  and  one  or  two  others  which  fell  into  decay. 
Besides  these  there  were  numerous  other  towns,  some  of  which 
acquired  considerable  celebrity  either  on  account  of  their  strength  or 
opulence,  or  of  ^eir  historical  associations. 

The  sites  of  the  twelve  representative  cities  appear  to  be  as 
follows : — Tarquinii,  the  modem  city  of  the  same  name  [TABqunm]; 
Veil,  near  the  village  of  Isola  Famese  (Dennis,  vol.  i  p.  2.) ;  Falerii 
at  Civita  Cilastellana;  Certenear  (^vetri,  between  Rome  and  Civita 
Yeochia;  Yolsinii  near  Bolsena;  the  most  probable  site  assigned  to 
Yetulonia  appears  to  be  between  Maflionia  and  the  sea,  frY>m  which  it 
is  about  5  miles  distant  (Dennis,  il  <m.  48) ;  RuseUae,  on  the  slope  of 
Moscona  about  5  miles  K.  from  Grosseto ;  Clusium,  Chiusi  ;  Arretium, 
Abxzzo;  Corytum,  Cobtoita;  Perusui,  Psbugia;  Yolaterrae,  YoL- 
TEBBA.  Of  all  these  towns  vestiges  more  or  less  perfect  and  extensive 
are  yet  remaining ;  of  some  indeed  the  sites  are  only  marked  by  heaps 
of  shapeless  and  half  buried  ruins,  others  are  scarcely  traceable  among 
the  buildings  of  the  more  recent  towns  which  occupy  their  place  and 
yet  bear  their  name,  but  of  some  the  ruins  are  still  such  as  to  com- 
mand admiration  as  well  as  respect :  and  besides  these  the  massive 
walls  and  extensive  fortifications^  and  the  numerous  extraordinary 
tombs  with  their  rich  and  various  contents,  belonging  to  the  many 
other  towns  of  Etruria  which  have  been  laid  bare  by  Italian  antiqua- 
ries and  treasure  seekers,  attest  the  wealth  as  well  as  the  populousness 
of  the  countrr.  For,  as  Mr.  Dennis  observes,  "  Etruria  was  of  old 
densely  populated,  no^  only  in  those  parts  which  are  still  inhabited, 
but  also,  as  is  proved  by  remains  of  cities  and  cemeteries,  in  tracts 
now  desolated  by  malaria,  and  relapsed  into  the  desert ;  end  what  is 
now  the  fen  or  the  jungle,  the  haunt  of  the  wild-boar,  ^e  buffiilo,  the 
fox,  and  the  noxious  reptile,  of  old  yielded  rich  harvests  of  com, 
wine,  and  oil,  and  contained  numerous  cities  mighty  and  opulent,  into 
whose  laps  commerce  poured  the  treasures  of  the  East,  and  the  more 
precious  produce  of  Hellenic  geniua  Most  of  these  ancient  sites  axe 
now  without  a  habitant,  furrowed  yearly  by  the  plough,  or  forsaken 
as  unprofitable  wildemesses ;  and  such  as  are  stiU  occupied  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  mere  phantoms  of  their  pristine  greatness — mean 
villages  in  the  place  of  populous  cities."  ('  Cities  and  Countries  of 
Etruria,'  i  Int.  p.  xxix.) 

Such  of  the  twelve  cities  as  have  the  places  which  now  occupy  their 
sites  printed  in  the  above  enumeration  in  small  capitals,  will  be 
found  noticed  and  their  more  important  remains  mentioned  under 
the  title  so  indicated ;  for  more  full  descriptions  of  them,  as  well  as 
of  all  the  principal  places  where  Etruscan  remains  have  been  disco- 
vered we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Dennis  above  quoted, 
which  will  indeed  be  found  by  the  general  reader  a  sufficient  guide 
in  every  branch  of  Etruscan  antiquities. 

The  little  we  know  of  the  national  history  of  Etruria  previous  to 
its  wars  with  Rome,  is  gathered  from  fragments  and  incidental  notices 
in  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  The  Etruscan  power  appears  to  have 
been  at  its  height  in  the  8rd  century  of  Rome,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  6  th  century  before  Christ.  Their  dominion  extended  over  the 
oountry  of  the  Umbrians  to  the  Adriatic  on  one  side,  and  to  the  Gulf 
of  Luni  on  the  other ;  and  this  also  was  the  period  of  their  naval 
greatness,  when  their  powerful  fleets  secured  for  them  an  almost 
undisputed  supremacy  over  the  adjoining  sea,  which  derived  from 
them  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian.  Aft«r  Poroenna  had  dictated  a 
humiliating  peace  to  Rome,  the  Tuscans  overran  Latium,  and  con- 
quered Campania.  They  at  first  allied  themselves  with  their  mari- 
time rival  Carthage  against  the  Phocseans,  who  had  settled  at  Aleria 
in  Corsica,  but  afterwards  the  allies  quarrelled  together  for  the  pos- 
session of  that  island.  They  fought  against  the  Cuxnans  and 
Syracusans  united  about  the  year  279  of  Rome^  and  wer«  defeated. 
Ha^  a  century  later  they  loet  Campania  to  the  Samnit«^  after  which 
theft  Romans  began  to  encroach  on  that  part  of  Etruria  which  li^ 
between  Mount  Ciminus  and  the  Tiber.  YeU  was  the  first  Etruscan 
city  that  fell  by  the  Roman  arms ;  Falerii  and  Fesoennia  next;  then 
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Sutrium  sabmitted ;  Cerse  and  Tarquinii  became  the  allies  of  Rome ; 
and  the  Ciminus  ridge  with  its  haunted  forests  formed  the  boundary 
between  Rome  and  Etruria.  The  Roman  arms  halted  nearly  a  century 
longer  before  they  passed  that  boundary.  The  total  defeat  of  the 
confederated  Etmscan  forces  at  the  lake  Yadimonis,  in  the  year  Hi 
of  Rome,  opened  to  the  Romans  the  access  into  the  Etruria  Trans- 
cimina.  Vulsinii  and  Yulcia  fell  before  the  slow  but  sure  progress  of 
their  arms ;  the  other  citiaSi  such  as  Arretium,  Perusia,  Vokterrae, 
Populonium,  disguised  their  submission  under  the  name  of  alliance, 
but  Etruscan  independence  was  gone.  This  appears  to  have  been  a 
period  of  general  corruption  of  manners,  when  all  national  spirit  and 
mdependence  became  extinct,  but  wealth,  luxury,  and  internal  peace 
remained,  and  sensual  pleasures  were  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
people ;  and  this  was  also  the  time  when  the  earlier  Roman  writers 
who  speak  of  the  Etruscans,  such  as  Flautus,  Cato,  and  Varro,  became 
acquamted  with  that  people.  The  wars  and  proscriptions  of  Sulla 
gave  a  final  blow  to  the  existence  of  the  Etruscans  as  a  nation ;  their 
towns  were  destroyed,  and  their  lands  were  given  to  military  colonist& 
The  proscriptions  of  Octavianus  after  the  battle  of  Peruaia,  completed 
the  desolation  of  Etruria.  The  language  itself  gradually  became 
oblit.>rated  among  the  people,  and  was  only  known  to  the  priests, 
with  whom  it  became  finally  extinct,  probably  by  the  spreading  of 
Christianity  in  the  4  th  century  of  our  era. 

With  regard  to  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  the  Etruscans, 
we  ought  to  bear  iu  mind  that  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  them  were 
written  after  their  subjugation  to  Rome,  and  that  a  nation  which  had 
a  political  existence  of  eight  or  ten  centuries  must  have  undergone 
considerable  chaDges  in  its  manners  and  institutions.  All  the  accounts 
are  agreed  in  representing  the  Etruscans  as  forming  a  confederacy  of 
twelve  principal  cities,  each  of  which  was  a  sovereign  state,  and  ruled 
over  the  population  of  its  respective  district  Mention  is  made  of  a 
general  annual  assembly  of  deputies  from  the  cities ;  but  the  ordinary 
meetings  appear  to  have  been  rather  for  religions  than  political 
purposes,  though  they  were  made*  available  for  discussing  measures 
which  concerned  the  general  welfare ;  yet  it  appears  certain  that  the 
decisions  of  the  assembly  were  not  binding  on  the  respective  citiesu 
In  the  city  itself  were  two  orders,  the  hereditary  families  of  patricians, 
or  senators,  and  the  commonalty.  Political  and  religious  power  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  former,  who  elected  from  their  own  body  the 
annual  magistrate  called  *  lucumo,'  or  *  lauchmeu'  We  know  that  the 
lucumo  occasionally  contrived,  especially  in  times  of  war,  to  protract  his 
term  of  office,  and  sometimes  to  retain  it^for  life ;  but  all  attempts  to 
make  it  hereditary  appear  to  have  fsiiled.  The  patrician  and  luerar- 
chical  order  appears  to  have  maintained  to  the  last  its  sway  among  the 
Etruscans,  the  arts  of  divination,  of  which  it  was  in  exclusive 
possession,  being  a  powerful  instrument  in  its  hands,  among  a  people 
so  much  fiishioned  to  religious  observances  and  rites,  for  repressmg 
all  attempts  of  the  commonalty.  Accordingly,  we  hear  of  no  struggles 
of  the  kind  in  Etruria,  as  at  Rome ;  but  we  hear  of  revolts  of  slaves 
against  their  masters,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Vulsinii,  for  the  Etruscans 
had  numerous  slaves.  The  country  people  were  mostly  serfs, 
probably  the  descendants  of  the  conquered  Umbri  and  Pelasgi  The 
sway  of  the  Etruscans  over  the  people  whom  they  conquered  appears 
to  have  been  mild :  they  did  not  destroy  their  towns,  but  surrounded 
them  with  walls,  or  built  new  ones ;  Uiey  taught  them  agriculture 
and  other  arts,  and  they  instructed  them  in  religion. 

The  Etruscans  were  celebrated  among  ancient  nations  for  their 
strong  attachment  to  their  national  religion,  which  was  bound  up  with 
all  their  institutions  and  habits.  It  was  partly  of  native,  pairtly  of 
oriental  invention.  They  believed  in  two  principles,  a  good  and  an 
evil  one,  each  having  its  respective  agents  or  genii,  and  their  paintings 
and  sculptures  are  often  representative  of  the  perpetual  struggle 
between  the  two.  Their  three  chief  deities,  whose  temples  were  in 
every  Etruscan  city,  were  Tinia  (Jupiter),  Cupra  (Hera,  or  Juno),  and 
Menvra  (Minerva).  Twelve  gods,  six  male  and  six  female,  formed  the 
upper  hierarchy.  Nine  great  gods  (Dii  Novensiles)  had  the  power  of 
hurling  the  thunderbolts.  The  most  awfitl  and  mysterious  of  their 
deities  were  the  shrouded  gods  (Dii  Involuti),  whose  behests,  gods  as 
well  as  men  were  forced  to  obey.  Other  inferior  divinities  presided  over 
the  various  elements  and  phenomena  of  this  earth,  as  well  as  over  the 
occupations  and  domestic  comforts  of  man.  Among  the  most  oharao* 
teristic  features  of  the  Etruscan  mythology  were  the  female  deity 
Lasa,  or  Mean,  the  goddess  of  Fate,  so  frequently  represented  in 
Etruscan  painting,  winged,  and  with  a  hammer  in  her  hand ;  the  more 
awful  deities  of  the  lower  world,  Mantus  and  Mania  (the  Etruscan 
Pluto  and  Proserpine),  with  Charon,  the  messenger  of  death ;  and  the 
Qenii,  the  tutelary  spirits  of  «very  individual,  with  the  Lares,  or 
presiding  spirits  of  families.  Thdur  religion  was  distinguished  by  the 
fulness  and  minuteness  of  its  ceremonial  observanoes,  and  especially 
by  their  attention  to  divination  and  auguiy.  From  some  sculptures 
found  on  their  monuments  it  appears  that  the  offering  of  human 
sacrifices  was  at  one  time  in  practice  among  them.  The  Romans 
regajxied  the  Etruscan  religion,  in  all  its  parts,  with  great  veneration, 
and  borrowed  largely  from  it  Cicero  speaks  veiy  favourably  of 
Etruscan  theosophy,  saying  that  they  referml  everything  to  Qod,  and 
that  all  their  religious  institutions  were  studiously  calculated  for  the 
prosperity  and  security  of  the  state. 

The  Etruscans    were   fond   of  good  living  and  of   sumptuoos 


banquets,  and  they  are  called  gluttons,  faty  and  corpolent  by  the 
Roman  satirists.  Virgil  (xi.  735)  accuses  them  of  being  given  to  all 
kinds  of  sensual  pleasures.  Their  women  seem  to  have  had  no  great 
reputation  for  chastity  (Plautus,  '  CistelL*  2,  8,  20 ;  and  Horace,  iii., 
'Ode'  X.  11;  and  see  Dennis,  v.  I,  Int  p.  xlil  note  9);  yet  we  find 
the  female  sex  in  higher  honour  among  them*  than  among  most 
nations  of  antiquity.  The  women  reclined  at  table  on  the  same 
triclinia  with  the  men,  as  appears  by  their  monuments.  Their  funerals 
were  pompous,  and  accompanied  by  athletic  games,  but  the  combats 
of  gladiators  appear  to  have  been  of  late  introduction. 

Although  there  may  in  recent  times  have  been  often  entertained  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  notion  of  Etruscan  civilisation,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Etruria  was  by  far  the  most  cultivated  and  refined 
nation  of  ancient  Italy.  Rome,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  Italy,  is 
acknowledged  to  have  derived  its  earlier  civilisation  from  Etruria. 
No  Etruscan  writings  have  come  down  to  us^  yet  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  Etruria  possessed  a  national  literature ;  not  only  are  her 
sacred  books,  histories,  and  poems  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers,  but 
the  names  of  many  of  her  authors  are  mentioned;  indeed,  it  was 
customary  for  the  Romans  to  send  their  sons  to  Etruria  to  be  instructed 
in  her  higher,  learning.  In  the  arts  the  Etruscans  had  made  great 
progress.  As  Miiller  however  very  justly  observes,  Etruscan  art  in 
general  was  imitative  rather  than  creative,  and  at  every  period  it  bore 
the  marks  of  a  foreign  influence.  And,  accordingly,  Dennis,  whilst 
asserting  that  a  distinct  national  character  is  generally  preserved, 
admits  that  Etruscan  art  is  most  properly  divided  into  three  styles, 
distinguished  by  the  predominant  foreign  influence : — **  1st,  the 
Egyptian,  which  has  also  Babylonian  analogies ;  2nd,  the  Etruscan, 
or  Tyrrhenian,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  perhaps  in  compliment  to  its 
more  than  doubtful  Qreek  character;  3rd,  the  Hellenic,  when,  in 
the  meridian  of  Qreek  art,  the  Etruscan  was  an  idmost  servUs 
copyist  of  the  Qreek  artist ;  4th,  the  period  of  decadence." 

The  existing  monuments  of  Etruscan  architecture  are  merelj  such 
rude  and  massive  structures  as  the  walls  of  cities,  sewers,  vaults  and 
bridges,  and  subterranean  tombs,  which,  though  they  afford  evidence 
of  the  power,  wealth,  and  constructive  skill  of  the  people,  are  quite 
insufficient  as  examples  of  their  architectural  ability.  Of  their 
temples^  the  works  on  which  their  highest  art  would  be  exercised, 
not  a  vestige  is  extant  beyond  some  doubtful  foundations.  We  know 
however  from  ancient  authorities  that  their  architects  were  of  eminent 
merit,  and  that  their  public  and  private  edifices  were  richly  adorned. 
But  they  seem  to  have  turned  their  attention  particularly  to  works  of 
a  practicallv  useful  kind,  and  they  were  renowned  for  their  success  in 
the  art  of  fortifying  walls,  the  laying  out  of  streets  and  roads,  and 
the  construction  of  sewers.  The  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome  was  an 
Etruscan  work ;  and  it  shows  that  they  were  early  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  aroh,  though  it  is  not  correct  to  assert,  as  is  often  done, 
that  the  arch  was  an  Etruscan  invention.  The  walls,  which  still  exist 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  cities,  are  formed  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Etruria  of  large  irregular  blocks,  not  fastened  by  cement,  but  rudely 
squared  and  laid  in  horizontal,  courses ;  in  the  northern  parts  they 
are  more  massive  and  rude,  having  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
Cyclopean  walls  of  Central  Italy.  The  best  preserved  and  most 
interesting  of  the  monuments  of  Etruria  are  the  cemeteries ;  which, 
though  presenting  many  varieties,  are  all  subterranean.  Where  the 
site  admits  they  are  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock,  which,  in  the 
better  class,  has  received  some  architectural  decoration.  Where  the 
rock  is  friable  the  tomb  is  constructed  with  masonxy,  on  which  loose 
stones  and  earth  are  heaped  so  as  to  form  a  tumulus.  In  general  the 
interior  is  made  to  resemble  an  abode  of  the  living.  The  walls  are 
often  painted  with  mythic  or  festive  scenea  **  The  ceilings  are  some- 
times adorned  with  coffers,  and  the  walls  with  panelling ;  benches 
and  stools  surround  the  chambers;  weapons  and  other  furniture)  are 
suspended  from  the  walls  ;  and  easy  arm-chaira,  with  foot-stools 
attached,  all  hewn  from  the  living  rock,  are  found  in  the  subterranean 
houses  of  these  Etruscan  '  cities  of  the  dead.' "    (Dennis.) 

Of  Etruscan  painting  we  can  now  best  judge  by  the  examples  on 
the  walls  of  the  painted  tombs  of  Tarquinii  and  Clusium.  They 
are  of  very  different  dates  and  style,  but  generally  display  rude  and 
conventional  design,  inaccurate  and  archaic  outlines,  and  unnatural, 
or  rather  fantastic  colouring.  The  earlier  examples  are  decidedly 
Egyptian  in  manner ;  the  later  are  of  A^ginetan  type.  Copies  of 
some  of  these  paintings  may  be  seen  on  the  walls  ox  the  Etruscan 
room  in  the  British  Museum.  The  paintings  on  the  vases  are  often 
of  a  much  superior  order,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  the  work 
of  Qrecian  artists. 

The  sculpture  and  carving  of  the  Etruscans  in  marble  and  wood 
was  not  greatly  celebrated  by  ancient  writers,  and  the  specimens  d  it 
discovered  in  the  tombs,  though  very  numerous,  are  not  of  a  superior 
order.  But  the  bronze  statues  of  Etruria  were  very  famous ;  they 
filled  the  temples  of  Rome,  and  were  sought  alter  aU  over  Italy. 
The  Etruscans  themselves  seem  to  have  greatly  delighted  in  exhibitiag 
them.  The  city  of  Volsinii  alone  is  said  to  have  contained  two 
thoussnd  bronse  statnea  Some  of  them  were  of  great  sue ;  that  of 
Apollo,  on  the  Palatine,  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  60  £eet  in  height 
and  as  wonderful  for  its  beauty  as  for  its  weight  of  metaL  Sevwai 
of  the  existing  spedmens  of  bronze  statuscy  are  of  superior  design 
and  execution.     Smaller  works  in  bronsei  lares,  paoatesi  and  flgurtt 
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of  various  kinds  must  have  been  produced  in  marvellous  quantities, 
innumerable  specimens  even  now  being  diffused  through  the  museums 
of  Europe.  The  useful  and  ornamental  works  in  the  same  material, 
and  in  gold,  were  also  famous ;  their  bronze  candelabra  and  mirrors, 
and  gold  craters  and  cups,  being  eagerly  sought  for  by  Greeks  as  well 
as  Romans ;  and,  as  with  their  larger  works,  their  skill  in  these  is 
attested  by  many  existing  specimens  of  exceeding  beauty. 

The  works  by  which  Etruscan  art  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
characterised  are  the  painted  vases  usually  termed  Etruscan,  which 
form  so  striking  a  feature  in  our  museums.  They  are  found  in  vast 
numbers  in  the  tombs  of  Etruria,  but  they  are  also  found  in  Cam- 
pania, the  south  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  even  in  Qreece ;  whence,  as  the 
subjects  painted  on  them  are  Grecian  in  design,  and  always  belong  to 
the  Grecian  mythology,  and  the  names  of  Greek  artists,  as  well  as 
Greek  words,  are  frequently  found  on  them,  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  the  work  of  foreign  and  probably  of  Greek  artizans.  The  only 
point  on  which  authorities  now  differ  is,  whether  the  vases  were 
imported  into  Etruria  or  were  made  by  Greek  workmen  who  were 
settled  there.  Of  the  great  skill  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  manufacture 
of  pottery  there  is  no  question,  but  the  only  kinds  now  assigned  to 
them  with  any  certainly  are  the  red  ware  of  Arretium  and  the  black 
ware  of  Clusium.  In  the  production  of  statues,  bansi-rilievi  and 
ornaments  in  terrarootta,  the  Etruscans  greatly  excelled.  Not  only 
were  their  own  temples  adorned  with  terra-cotta  work,  but  even  some 
in  Rome  received  similar  decorations.  They  were  also  skilled  in 
working  iron  and  steel ;  copper  and  silver ;  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  weapons,  domestic  utensils,  &a,  and  indeed  in  all  the 
ordinary  handicrafts.  They  were  likewise  noted  for  their  superiority 
as  agriculturists ;  and  they  understood  what  has  been  termed  agricul- 
tural engineering,  being  celebrated  for  the  practice  of  filling  up 
marshes  by  diverting  into  them  the  course  of  muddy  streams,  an  art 
still  practised  with  success  in  Tuscany  under  the  name  of  '  oolmate.' 
The  invention  of  the  termini,  or  stones  fixing  the  limits  of  property, 
is  attributed  to  them.  Trom  the  Etruscans  the  Romans  derived  their 
method  of  dividing  the  months  by  Ides,  Nones,  &c.,  their  system  of 
numerals,  and  also  their  divisions  of  weights  and  measures. 

(ilLicali,  Antichi  Popoli  Italiani,  and  Montunenti  Inediti;  Dempster, 
De  Etruria  Regali,  with  the  continuation  by  Passeri;  Ingbirami, 
Monumenti  Etrutchi  ;  Abeken,  Mittd  ItcUien;  Lepsius,  Tyrrhaiitche 
PtUuger  vnEtrvrien;  Steub,  Urhewokner  Bhdlient ;  Gerhard,  Bunseu, 
&c.,  in  the  Annali  of  the  lustituto  di  Corrispondenza  Archeologica,  at 
«Rome;  Miiller,  Etrutker;  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria.) 

ETSCH.    [Adiob.] 

ETSHMIADZIN  (Echmiadzin)  is  an  Armenian  convent  in  Russian 
Georgia,  situated  about  three  hours  distance  (15  miles)  west  from 
Erivan,  in  the  plain  which  separates  the  mountain  masses  of  Ali-Gheez 
and  Ararat,  and  in  that  part  of  it  that  lies  between  the  Zenghi  and 
the  Kharsakh,  feeders  of  the  Araxea  The  convent  is  of  great  extent, 
and  surrounded  by  a  wall  more  than  thirty  feet  high.  The  circuit  of 
the  wall  is  stated  to  exceed  two  versts,  or  nearly  one  mile  and  a  half. 
This  convent  has  for  many  centuries  been  the  seat  of  the  Armenian 
patriarch  called  Catholicos.  Within  the  inclosure  are  several  distinct 
churches,  each  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  flanked  with  round  towers. 
All  these  churches  are  rudely  built,  cruciform,  and  surmounted  each  by 
a  sort  of  cupola  tiiat  rises  from  tiie  centre  ot  the  roof  and  is  crowned  by 
a  low  spire.  The  masonry  of  all  the  buildings  and  walls  is  very  solid, 
the  material  a  deep  red-sandstone.  Fronting  the  principal  gate  of  the 
cathedral  are  the  apartments  of  the  Catholicos  and  the  other  bishops 
(for  each  church  has  its  bishop).  The  cells  of  the  monks  are  along 
one  side  of  the  cathedral-square,  and  the  refectory — a  long  vaulted 
chamber  with  tables  and  benches  made  of  massive  blocks  of  stone — 
on  the  other.  Outside  the  cathedral,  near  the  door,  is  a  white  marble 
monument  to  Sir  John  Macdonald,  the  English  minister,  who  died 
some  years  ago  at  Tabriz.  Among  the  other  structures  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Synodal  Hall,  a  long  room  hung  round  with  portraits  of 
the  old  Armenian  kings.  The  Catholicos  presides  over  the  synod,  but 
the  emperor  appoints  a  moderator,  without  whose  concurrence  nothing 
can  be  decreed — a  condition  which  renders  the  Czar  virtually  head  of 
the  Armenian  church.  The  convent  contains  a  library,  in  which  are 
685  manuscripts ;  of  these  462  are  in  the  Armenian  language,  and  the 
remainder  in  foreign  languages.  A  catalogue  of  the  library  was 
published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1840. 

(Ouseley ;  Ker  Porter ;  Wilbraham,  Travels  in  the  Trans-Cauctuian 
Provinces  of  RussicL) 

EU,  a  town  in  France  in  the  department  of  Seine-Infi^rieure,  the 
seat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce  and  of  a  college,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Bresle,  midway  between 
Abbeville  and  Dieppe,  91  miles  N.N.W.  from  Paris,  and  has  about 
4000  inhabitants,  including  the  whol^commune.  In  the  middle  ages 
Eu  became  a  strong  and  flourishing  place ;  but  on  the  threat  of  a 
descent  by  the  English  it  was  burnt  in  1475  by  order  of  Louis  XI., 
and  has  never  recovered.  Only  the  churches  and  a  few  houses  that 
were  overlooked  escaped  the  general  destruction.  The  massive  ruins 
of  the  walls  and  towers  yet  remain. 

Eu  has  several  churches :  the  finest,  that  of  Notre-Dame,  is  a  large 
and  beautiful  gothio  structure,  lighted  through  magnificent  painted 
windows.  The  crypt  contains  the  monuments  of  the  counts  of  Eu,  of 
the  house  of  Artois.    The  collage  church  contains  the  monuments  of 


the  Duke  of  Guise,  murdered  at  Blois  in  1588,  and  his  wife,  Catherine 
of  Clevesu  Both  of  these  churches  are  classed  among  the  historical 
monuments  of  France.  There  is  an  hospital  attended  by  Sisters  of 
Charity.  The  market-place  is  good.  La  Chauss^e  d'Eu  is  a  suburb 
of  Eu  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Bresle.  Tr^port,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  is  the  port  of  Eu.  [SEiNB-lNFfeRiBUBB.]  The  manufactures 
of  Eu  are  linseed-oil,  soap,  locks  and  other  ironmongery,  leather, 
cotton  and  woollen  yani,  glass,  sail-cloth,  linen,  and  laoe.  Eu  trades 
also  in  com,  hemp,  flax,  wool,  and  timber.  The  products  both  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Eu  find  an  outlet  !^t 
Tr^port,  whence  thev  are  conveyed  in  small  coasters  chiefly  to  the 
several  towns  along  we  Somme  and  the  Lower  Seine.  The  species  of 
timber  exported  are  oak  and  beech,  which  are  used  for  ship-building, 
for  making  staves,  fto. 

The  territory  of  Eu  was  given,  with  the  title  of  count,  by  Richard  I., 
duke  of  Normandy,  in  996  to  his  natural  son  Geoffrey,  whose  family 
held  it  till  1227.  The  county  next  came  to  the  house  of  De  Brienne, 
in  which  it  remained  till  1850,  when  on  the  death  of  Raoul  de  Brienne 
it  was  given  to  the  house  of  Artois.  The  house  of  Cleves  afterwards 
inherited  it,  and  in  their  favour  the  county  was  erected  into  a  duchy 
in  1589.  In  1570  Catherine  of  Cleves  brought  the  duchy  of  Eu  into 
the  house  of  Guise  by  her  marriage  with  Henri  of  Guise.  (Le  Bala£r<£), 
who  was  murdered  at  the  parliament  of  Blois.  On  the  death  of  his 
mother  in  1688  Charles  of  Lorraine  took  possession  of  the  duchy,  and 
his  son  Henri  sold  it  for  2,500,000  francs  to  Mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pensier,  who  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  Duke  of  Maine,  the  natural 
son  of  Louis  XIY.,  in  order  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  Lauzun.  On  the 
death  of  the  heirs  of  the  Duke  of  Maine  their  inheritance  fell  to  the 
Duke  of  Penthi&vre,  whose  daughter  and  heiress  brought  the  county 
of  Eu  into  the  family  of  Orleans  by  her  marriage  with  the  late  King 
Louis  Philippe's  father. 

The  ch&teau  of  Eu,  which  stands  in  a  splendid  park  traversed  by 
avenues  of  noble  beech-trees,  and  commands  fine  views  of  the  valley 
of  the  Bresle  and  the  sea,  occupies  the  site  of  a  fortress  built  here  by 
Rollo.  In  the  beginning  of  the  11th  oentury  Guillaume  d'Exmes 
added  to  the  fortress  a  castellated  residence  for  his  family,  and  close 
to  it  erected  the  abbey  and  collegiate  church  of  Eu.  In  1049  the 
castle  was  taken  and  plundered  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  gave 
it  to  Robert  Guiscard,  who  enlarged  and  improved  it;  and  here  soon 
after  the  marriage  of  William  with  Maude  of  Flanders  was  celebrated. 
This  castle  was  entirely  destroyed  when  the  order  of  Louis  XL,  above 
alluded  to,  was  executed  in  1475.  The  present  ch&teau  was  com- 
menced by  the  Duke  of  Guise  (Le  Balafrd)  in  1581.  Mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier,  whose  shade  seems  still  to  hover  about  the  spot,  inclosed 
the  park  with  walls,  planted  the  trees  which  now  form  such  noble 
alleys,  and  built  a  small  ch&teau  which  was  destroyed  under  Na^x)- 
leon  I.  The  Duke  of  Penthi^vre  repaired  and  furnished  the  ch&teau. 
By  a  decree  of  the  revolutionary  government,  dated  Oct.  4,  1793,  the 
chAteau,  then  in  possession  of  Louis  Philippe's  mother,  was  seques- 
trated, the  furniture  sold  by  auction,  and  the  building  converted  into 
a  military  hospital  The  events  of  1814  restored  the  property  to  the 
Duchess<[owager  of  Orleans,  and  her  son  Louis  Philippe  commenced 
the  restoration  of  the  ch&teau  in  1821,  and  frequently  resided  in  it  in 
summer  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  :  here  he  was  visited  by  the 
Queen  of  England  in  1848.  The  apartments  contain  the  most  com- 
plete collection  of  historical  portraits  in  Europe.  When  the  impotent 
endeavours  of  wrangling  democrats  to  govern  France  were  put  an  end 
to  by  Louis  Napoleon  assuming  despotic  power,  Dec.  2, 1852,  one  of 
the  first  acts  of ,  the  new  government  was  to  compel  the  sale  of  the 
Orleans  property ;  but  we  are  unable  to  say  who  is  now  the  possessor 
of  the  chftteau  of  Eu. 

EUBCEA  (EtfjBoia),  until  lately  called  Negiopont,  is  an  island  of  the 
Mediterranean,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Euripus,  a  very  narrow  channel,  over  which 
a  bridge  has  been  thrown,  connecting  the  island  with  the  mainland. 
Eubcea  is  90  miles  in  length  in  a  north-west  direction,  and  30  miles 
in  extreme  breadth;  but  in  one  part,  between  Aliveri  Bay  and  Port 
Petries,  it  is  scarcely  4  miles  across  from  shore  to  shore.  The  popu- 
lation in  1851  was  65,066. 

The  island  generally  is  elevated,  and  contains  among  its  mountains 
some  of  the  highest  in  this  part  of  Europe.  Mount  Delphi  rises  on 
the  eastern  shore  to  the  height  of  7266  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its 
summit  is  scarcely  ever  free  from  snow ;  Klias  of  Karystos,  at  the 
southern  extremity,  is  4748  feet  high;  Mount  Khandhili,  4200  feet, 
and  Telethrius,  8100  feet,  are  both  on  the  western  shore  north  of 
Egripos.  The  general  formation  of  these  mountains  is  gray-limestone, 
with  much  clay-slate.  The  small  peninsula  to  the  north-west,  whidi 
terminates  in  Cape  Lithada,  is  mountainous,  and  contains  one  eleva- 
tion, Mount  Lithada,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  2837  feet  above  the 
sea.  A  little  south  of  the  point  where  this  peninsula  joins  the  mass 
of  the  island,  and  on  the  west  coast  opposite  to  Bo&otia,  is  Moimt 
Telethrius,  with  some  hot  springs  near  its  base.  From  Telethrius  the 
mountains  spread  out  north-east  to  Cape  Amoni,  the  most  north- 
eastern point  of  the  island,  and  eastward  to  the  coast,  filling  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  and  containing  several  elevations  above 
2000  feet  Along  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  opposite  to  Thes- 
salv,  and  stretching  at  the  base  of  this  mountain  group,  is  the  fertile 
and  extensive  plain  of  Histiaea.    South  of  Telethrius  there  is  high 
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land,  with  some  intemiptioiiB,  aloDg  tHe  weat  coast  as  far  as  Cape 
Politika :  within  these  limits  is  Mount  Khandhili,  near  the  coast,  and 
another  mountain  2694  feet  high.  Between  Gape  Politika  and  Chalcis, 
and  extending  several  miles  inland,  is  the  fertile  plain  of  Chalcis, 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  high  mountains  which 
extend  to  the  eastern  coast.  The  oen^  of  this  mountain  mass  is 
Delphi,  already  mentioned,  and  it  contains  several  other  elevations 
which  are  between  4000  and  5000  feet.  South  of  the  narrow  channel 
on  which  Chalcis  is  situated  there  is  a  tract  of  lowland  along  the  Bav 
of  Yathia,  backed  by  the  range  of  Mount  Vathia  (3821  feet),  which 
appears  to  be  separated  by  a  depression  from  the  group  of  Delphi, 
and  forms  part  of  the  south-east  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Chalcis. 
Farther  south,  and  near  the  west  coast,  there  ^u  also  the  plain  of 
AliverL  The  rest  of  the  island  south  of  Aliveri,  along  the  west  coast, 
and  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  from  the  plain  of  Mandhoudi, 
appears  to  be  mountainous.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  island 
is  filled  by  the  mass  of  Mount  Elias  (4748  feet),  which  presents  to 
the  Archipelago  an  iron-bound  and  dangerous  coast 

To  the  southward  the  plains  are  generally  cultivated  with  com  and 
olives,  but  those  to  the  northward,  called  the  Plains  of  Histiaea,  are 
more  particularly  devoted  to  the  vine,  from  which  a  light  red  wine  is 
made,  which  ia  the  common  beverage  of  the  Qreeks,  and  forms  a 
staple  article  of  trade.  The  wine  is  kept  in  pig-skins,  well  coated 
with  resin,  which  communicates  its  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  contents. 
A  deleterious  ardent  spirit  is  distilled  from  the  husks  of  the  grapes. 
Cotton  is  also  planted  more  to  the  northward. 

The  passage  between  Thessaly  and  Euboea,  called  the  Trikiri 
Channel,  from  the  town  of  that  name  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  the 
Oulf  of  Yolo,  is  about  four  miles  in  average  width ;  the  narrowest 
part,  which  is  towards  the  western  extreme,  is  not  quite  one  mUe  and 
a  half :  the  depth  of  water  is  regular,  steep  from  both  shores,  and 
decreasing  gradually  from  about  fifty  &thom8  at  the  entraticeto  thirty 
fathoms  towards  the  western  end  of  Negropont,  off  whidi  lie  some 
small  rocky  islands  called  Lithada  Islands.  Passing  these  islands,  apd 
turning  to  the  southward,  is  the  Qulf  of  Talanda— -so  called  from  the 
town  of  that  name  on  the  Boeotian  shore.  A  remarkable  feature  in 
this  part  of  the  channel  is  the  amazing  depth  of  water  under  Mount 
Telethrius,  where  for  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  there  is  no  bottom 
with  220  fathoms  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore ;  but  from  this  point 
the  water  shoals  gradually  towards  Chalcis.  Towards  the  north-west 
extremity  of  this  shore  there  is  a  ver^  safe  and  excellent  harbour, 
called  Port  Qhialtra,  or  Port  Kales.  There  are  two  villages  on  its 
shores,  Qhialtra  to  the  westward  and  Elypsos  to  the  eastward :  near 
the  latter  are  some  ancient  remains  and  beautifully-sculptured  frag- 
ments of  white  marble. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  channel  there  are  many  islands  along 
the  Eubcean  shore,  which  offer  good  anchorage,  more  especially 
among  the  Petalion  Islands,  which  abound  in  rabbits,  but  possess  only 
one  spring  of  fresh  water.  The  bed  of  this  part  of  the  channel  is 
level,  but  compared  with  the  northern  part  it  is  shallow ;  the  general 
depth  is  from  85  to  40  fathoms. 

The  eastern  side  of  Euboea  is  a  continuation  of  rocky  coast,  the 
high  laud  descending  precipitously  to  the  shore  with  few  interruptions 
of  level  ground,  and  this  only,  as  already  mentioned,  towards  the 
northern  part  of  the  island.  In  the  bight  between  capes  Doro  and 
Octonia,  it  is  an  unbroken  line  of  precipitous  shore,  in  which  it  is 
scarcely  i>ossible  to  find  a  ravine  sufficiently  wide  to  haul  a  boat  up. 
Fragments  of  wreck  are  found  at  the  height  of  80  feet  perpendicular, 
waited  up  by  the  heavy  sea  which  a  norui-east  wind  throws  into  this 
bay.  These  winds,  which  always  blow  very  stroog,.  are  called  by  the 
Qreeks  '  meltem,'  probably  a  corruption  of  '  mal  tiempo.'  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Dardanelles  current,  preserving  the  course  communicated 
to  it  by  the  direction  of  that  strait,  sets  strong  to  the  south-west  into 
this  bay,  and  renders  it  a  most  dangerous  coast;  no  vessel  once 
embayed  here  can  escape  destruction.  The  current  being  deflected  to 
the  southward  sweeps  round  Cape  Doro,  frequently  at  the  rate  of 
3  miles  an  hour.  Port  Petries  is  the  only  refuge  which  this  coast 
offers,  and  so  little  has  hitherto  been  known  of  this  shore  that  even 
this  shelter  has  only  recently  been  discovered.  The  village  of  Kumi, 
in  the  bay  of  that  nan^,  is  populous,  and  being  celebrated  for  its 
wine,  has  considerable  trade  in  that  article  by  the  small  caiques,  which 
however  are  always  obliged  to  be  hauled  up  on  the  beach  for  safety. 

Immediately  opposite  Chalcis  the  land  rises  suddenly  to  hills  of 
considerable  height,  beyond  which  lie  the  plains  of  Thebes,  which 
town  is  distant  about  four  hours,  or  12  miles.  The  breadth  of  the 
Euripus  is  here  diminished  by  a  rock  in  mid-channel,  on  which  a  furt 
is  built,  dividing  it  into  two  channels :  that  towards  the  main,  though 
rather  the  broader,  is  only  practicable  for  small  boats,  as  there  is  not 
more  than  3  feet  of  water  at  any  time.  Between  the  rock  and  the 
walls  of  Chalcis  is  a  distance  of  88  feet^  and  the  least  depth  at  the 
highest  water  is  7  feet.  It  is  here  that  the  extraordinary  tides  take 
place  for  which  the  Euripus  was  formerly  so  noted :  at  times  the 
water  runs  as  much  as  8  miles  an  hour,  with  a  fall  under  the  bridge 
of  about  one  foot  and  a  half;  but  what  is  most  singular,  is  the  fact 
that  vessels  lying  150  yards  from  the  bridge  are  not  in  the  least 
affected  by  this  rapid.  It  remains  but  a  short  time  in  a  quiescent 
state,  changing  its  direction  in  a  few  minutes,  and  almost  immediately 
resuming  its  velocity,  which  is  generally  from  4  to  5  miles  an  hour 


either  way,  its  greatest  rapidity  being  however  always  to  the  south- 
ward.  The  results  of  three  months'  observation,  in  which  the  above 
phsenomena  were  noted,  afforded  no  sufficient  data  for  reducing  them 
to  any  regukrity. 

In  and  about  Chalcis  fragment  of  antiquity  may  be  seen  forming 
parts  of  the  walls  of  houses,  in  common  with  the  grosser  material^ 
like  diamonds  set  in  lead.  They  are  generally  of  white  marble, 
beautifully  chiselled ;  but  in  no  place  can  any  bmlding  be  traced,  or 
vestiges  of  walls.  The  pieces  of  columns  are  generally  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  fluted.  On  Chalcis  Island  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  rude 
wall  traversing  the  island;  and  on  the  mainland,  at  the  southern 
shore  of  the  channel,  between  the  two  ports,  where  the  land  rises  to 
about  400  feet,  are  the  remains  of  Cyclopean  walla  of  very  high 
antiquity.  The  blocks  of  stone,  which  are  very  massive,  rude  and 
irregular,  but  fitting  closely,  are  of  limestone,  and  in  cons^ction  the 
walls  resemble  those  of  Myoenso.  This  is  most  probably  the  ancient 
AviU;  though  there  may  have  been  houses  at  a  less  elevation  and 
nearer  the  shore  more  convenient  for  commerce,  the  ascent  to  these 
ruins  being  steep  and  difficult. 

The  site  of  JSretria,  next  to  Chalcis  the  most  powerful  city  in 
ancient  Eubosa,  is  near  the  west  coast,  a  little  south  of  ChaldBi  Of 
the  walls  which  surrounded  it,  the  towers,  a  theatre,  and  some  other 
buildings,  there  are  still  considerable  remains.  Near  its  site  is  the 
village  of  Kea  Eretria,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  Kew  Eretrisj, 
built  after  the  destruction  of  the  oldati  city  b.o.  490. 


Coin  of  Eretria. 
Bridsh  Mosenm.    Aetual  Sise.    Silver.    Weight,  M^  grains. 

The  mountsins  of  Eubosa  are  said  to  contain  copper,  and  the 
marble  quarries  near  Karystos  have  long  been  famous.  (Strabo, 
p.  446.)  The  soil,  favoured  by  the  diversities  of  climate  which  such 
a  variety  of  elevation  affords,  is  capable  of  yielding  the  productions 
of  tropical  as  well  as  of  more  northern  regions,  and  of  supporting  an 
infinitely  larger  population  than  now  occupies  the  land.  Com  is 
raised  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent  main- 
land as  well  as  the  island  itself.  The  chief  product  however  is  wine. 
Cotton,  wool,  &a,  are  also  exported.  The  i^and  abounds  in  sheep  of 
an  excellent  breed  ;  but  bullocks  are  scarce,  and  bred  principally  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Of  late  years  agriculture  has  been  consider- 
ably improved,  chiefly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  a  few  English  and 
other  foreign  settlers.  In  the  mountains  are  abundance  of  wild  boars 
and  deer,  and  the  plains  are  overrun  with  hares  and  rabbits.  Among 
the  trees  are  the  olive,  oak,  fir,  chestnut,  walnut,  mulberry,  and 
oriental  plane.  In  the  whole  island  there  is  not  a  stream  deserving 
the  name  of  a  river  into  which  the  smallest  boat  could  enter,  and  the 
inhabitants  generally  supply  themselves  with  water  from  wells. 

The  only  towns  are  Chxloib,  Karystos  at  the  soutii-end  of  the 
island,  Kumi  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and  Xerochori,  the  ancient 
Histiaea,  at  the  northern  end ;  all  except  Chalcis  small  and  unim- 
portant places. 

The  villages  are  few,  and,  for  the  most  part,  wretchedly  poor  as  well 
as  small  places.  They  generally  stand  at  some  distance  from  the 
beach,  and  on  an  elevation  so  as  to  be  difficult  of  access. 

Among  other  remains  of  the  former  greatness  of  the  island  may  be 
mentioned  an  aqueduct,  apparently  of  Yenetian  construction,  which 
commencing  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Delphi  winds  its  way  to  within 
half  a  mile  of  Chalcis,  and  forms  a  very  picturesque  objectb  Though 
it  no  longer  conveys  water,  it  is  by  no  means  in  a  ruinous  condition. 

On  the  summit  of  Mount  Elias  (the  Ocheof  Strabo)  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  temple,  consisting  of  rude  unomamented  blocks  of 
limestone,  and  columns  of  the  same  material;  and  antiquarian 
remains  still  exist  in  various  otl^er  places. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  probably  a  Pelade  race, 
which  is  said  to  have  occupied,  before  the  historical  times,  most  of 
the  islands  of  the  iBgean  Sea.  The  Dryopes  from  Mount  GBta  were 
said  to  have  founded  Carystus  and  Styra  (Herodotus,  viiL  46; 
Thucyd.  viL  57);  and  the  Athenians  founded  Chalds  and  Eretria, 
before  the  siege  of  Troy.  Homer  ('  Iliad,'  ii.  586)  calls  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Euboea  by  the  name  Abantes,  and  mentions  them  as  having 
taken  a  distinguished  part  in  the  expedition  against  Troy.  The 
HestiiBots  were  said  to  be  a  colony  of  the  Perrhoebi,  a  Pelasgic  tribe ; 
but  the  Athenians  appear  to  have  been  from  a  very  remote  epoch  the 
principal  colonisers  of  Eubosa.  At  the  dawn  of  the  historical  times 
we  find  Chalcis  and  Eretria,  two  independent  but  allied  towns,  which 
had  advanced  to  a  high  state  of  prosperity,  holding  dominion  over 
the  islands  of  Andros,  Teuos,  and  Ceos,  and  sending  colonies  to  the 
coasts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  as  well  as  to  the  shores  of  Italy  and 
Sicily.  Naxus,  the  first  Qreek  settlement  in  Sicily,  and  Cuma,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  were  colonies  of  Chalda.  Eretria  and  Chalcis 
however  quarrelled,  and  Thuoydides  (i.  15)  mentions  the  war  between 
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the  two  states  as  one  of  the  oldest  wars  on  record  among  the  Greeks. 
The  towns  continued  still  to  flourish  under  the  government  of  their 
HippobotsBy  or  wealthier  citizens,  until  they  joined  with  Cleomenes 
in  his  inyasion  of  Attica,  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistra- 
tida>,  in  consequence  of  which,  after  the  Athenians  had  repulsed 
Cleomenes,  they  invaded  Eubcea,  about  506  B.O.,  defeated  the  Boeotians, 
who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  Chalcis ;  and  hariog  taken  the 
latter  city,  they  punished  it  severely,  put  many  of  the  citizens  in 
fetters,  until  they  ransomed  themselves,  confiscated  all  the  property 
of  the  Hippobotse,  and  gave  their  lands  to  Athenian  colonists,  whom 
they  sent  over  to  the  island  to  the  number  of  4000.  (Herodotus, 
V.  77.)  Eubcea  now  became  in  great  measure  a  dependency  of 
Athens ;  although  the  Athenian  supremacy  was  at  times  disputed  by' 
the  Thebans.  The  Euboeans,  with  the  Athenians,  sent  assistance  to 
the  lonians  of  Asia  in  their  war  against  Darius  Hystaspes ;  and  their 
troops  were  among  those  which  burnt  Sardes  (b.o.  499).  The  first 
invasion  of  Qreece  was  the  consequence  of  that  ei^pedition.  The 
Satraps,  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  landed  in  Euboea  with  an  immense 
foroe^  completely  destroyed  Eretria,  and  sent  its  inhabitants  as  slaves 
into  Asia.  A  general  revolt  of  Eubcea  against  Athens  broke  out  in 
B.O.  446,  but  Pericles  with  5000  regular  troops  marched  into  the 
island,  and  recovered  possession  of  it ;  reducing  the  towns  of  Euboea 
to  the  condition  of  tributaries  to  Athens.  This  island  was  of  great 
importance  to  the  Athenians ;  it  furnished  them  with  com,  supplied 
them  with  horses,  and  was  considered  of  more  value  to  them  than  all 
their  other  colonies  put  together.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  another  general  revolt  of 
Euboea  took  place,  and  the  island  placed  itself  under  the  protection 
of  Lacedsmon,  but  afterwards  returned  to  the  Atheniui  allegiance, 
when  Athens  had  recovered  its  independence ;  and  from  that  time  its 
four  principal  towns,  Chalcis,  Eretria  (which  had  been  rebuilt  near  the 
site  of  the  old  town  destroyed  by  the  Persians),  Carystus,  and  Oreus, 
possessed  a  kind  of  municipal  independence  under  the  supremacy  of 
Athens.  The  Euboeans  however  joined  the  Theban  league  against  the 
Spartans,  and  fought  under  Epaminondas.  In  the  general  prostration 
into  which  the  principal  states  of  Qreece  fell  after  the  death  of  Epami- 
nondas, Eubcea  seems  to  have  been  left  in  great  measure  to  itself.  Its 
principal  towns  came  under  the  rule  of  chiefs,  or  tyrants,  as  they 
were  called,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians. 
About  B.O.  850  Callias  and  Taurosthenes,  sons  of  the  late  tyrant 
Hnesarchus,  who  were  ruling  in  Chalcis,  niade  overtures  to  Philip  of 
Macedon,  in  order  to  have  his  assistance  in  subduing  the  rest  of  the 
island,  an  opportunity  which  was  eagerly  seized  by  Philip.  Plutarch, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  tyrant  of  Eretria,  applied  to  the  Athenians 
to  check  Philip's  interference.  The  Athenians  sent  an  expedition 
under  Phocian,  who  defeated  the  Chalcidians  after  hard  fighting ;  but 
this  led  to  no  favourable  result,  as  Callias  remained  in  possession  of 
Chalcis,  and  the  Macedonian  influence  was  established  over  the  island. 
When  the  Romans  began  to  extend  their  influence  to  Greece,  Chalcis 
and  the  other  towns  of  Euboea  contracted  alliance  with  Rome,  and 
they  remained  steadfast  to  that  alliance  during  the  ^tolian  war. 
(Livy.  zxxv,  87,  89.)  Chalcis  afterwards  submitted  to  Antiochus. 
(Livy,  zxxv.  60,  61.)  In  the  Achaean  war,  after  the  defeat  at  Corinth, 
Chalcis  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  the  island  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Achaia.  It  then  gradually  declined  in 
population  and  importance ;  and  Pausanias  and  Dion  speak  of  its 
iallen  state  under  the  emperors. 

In  the  middle  ages  Euboea  was  called  Egripo,  a  corruption  of  Euripus. 
On  the  dismemberment  of  the  eastern  empire  by  the  Latins  the  Vene 


the  Turks  took  the  capital,  Negropout,  and  massacred  all  the  inhabit 
ants.  The  Venetian  doge  and  general  Morosini  blockaded  it  in  1088, 
but  after  a  murderous  siege  he  was  obliged  to  re-embark  with  great 
loss.  The  people  of  Euboea  took  part  in  the  general  rising  of  the 
Greeks  against  the  Turks,  and  the  island  now  forms  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Greece ;  here  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  classical 
names  have  been  restored. 


Coin  of  Eabflea. 
Brititb  Ifoieam.    Actual  bIm.    Silver.    Weight,  61^  grains. 

EULiEUS,  RIVER.    [Baghdad.] 

EUPEN,  a  town  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  in  the  government  of  Aachen, 
is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Eifel,  12  miles  S. 
from  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  near  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  has  about  11,000 
inhabitants.  The  town  is  well-built,  and  extends  over  a  considerable 
surface,  as  it  includes  several  gardens  and  meadowa  It  contains  four 
churches,  a  custom-house,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  several  large  woollen 
factories  which  turn  out  laige  quantities  of  broadcloth  and  kersey- 


meres. A  district  court  for  the  circle  of  Eupen  and  a  court  of  petty 
sessions  are  held  in  the  town.  In  the  region  of  the  Eifel  between 
Eupen  and  M almedy  is  a  Roman  bridge.  When  the  French  extended 
their  frontier  to  the  Rhine,  Eupen  was  one  of  the  towns  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ourthe,  and  was  then  named  Niau.  The  circle  of  Eupen  is, 
though  wooded  and  mountainous,  full  of  fine  pastures.  It  contains 
68  square  miles,  and  produces  timber,  grain,  vegetables,  flax,  kc ; 
large  quantities  of  cheese  are  made.  Iron,  calamine^  and  potters*- 
day  are  among  its  mineral  products. 

EUPHRATES.    [Tigris.] 

EURE,  RIVER.    [Eubb,  Department  ofj 

EURE,  a  department  in  the  north  of  France,  comprehending  a 

Sortion  of  the  old  province  of  Normandie,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
epartment  of  Seine-Inf^rieure,  E.  by  the  departments  of  Oiee  and 
Seine-et-Oise,  fEX>m  both  of  which  it  is  in  part  separated  by  the  river 
Epte,  a  feeder  of  the  Seine,  S.  by  the  departments  of  Eure-et-Loir 
and  Orne,  and  W.  by  Calvados.  The  department  lies  between  48*  39' 
and  49*  29'  N.  lat.,  0*  20'  and  1*  47'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length 
from  east  to  west  is  65  miles,  from  north  to  south  60  mile&  The 
area  of  the  department  according  to  the  cadastral  returns  of  1851 
(which  differ  considerably  from  those  that  accompanied  the  census 
of  1846)  is  2689*48  square  miles.  The  population  in  1851  was  415,777, 
or  150*38  to  the  square  mile,  being  23*83  below  the  average  per  square 
mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  The  population  was  less  by  10,000, 
and  the  area  given  440  square  miles  more  in  1851  than  in  1841. 

Surface,  Ae. — The  department  presents  a  varied  succession  of  well- 
cultivated  fields,  farms  inclosed  with  hedge-rows,  lai^e  foreetSf  hills 
of  moderate  elevation,  rivers,  bustling  manufacturing  towns,  ancient 
castles,  a  few  marshes  in  the  south-west,  and  a  small  extent  of  coast 
along  the  embouchure  of  the  Seine.  The  surface  on  the  whole  is 
level ;  the  highest  elevations,  Mont-Rdti  near  Pont-Audemer  and  the 
rocky  promontory  of  Quillebosuf,  are  not  more  than  300  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  department  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin 
of  the  Seine,  which  river  crosses  it  from  south-east  to  north-north- 
west, and  divides  it  into  two  unequal  portions.  The  Seine  also 
touches  the  east  of  the  department  at  two  or  three  points  between 
Elbeuf  and  its  embouchure.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and 
between  the  Andelle  and  the  Epte,  lies  the  richly-cultivated  territory 
of  the  Korman  Yexin,  and  the  forest  of  Lions,  which  extends  also 
into  the  department  of  Seine-Inf^rieure.  In  the  centre  of  this  forest 
Henry  I.  of  England  built  the  castle  of  St.-Denis  in  which  he  died. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  there  is  a  series  of  five  plains,  which  in 
most  instances  consist  of  a  dry  soil,  and  have  no  watercourses  except 
the  rivers  that  bound  them.  1.  Between  the  Seine  and  the  Eure  is 
a  narrow  well-wooded  plain,  which  also  extends  into  the  department 
of  Seine-et-Oise.  2.  The  district  between  the  Eure  and  the  Iton 
consists  of  the  plain  of  St.-Andr^  and  the  Terres-Fran^aises,  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  territory  of  Perche,  of  which  Vemeuil  was  the  capital. 
8.  The  Iton,  the  Eure,  and  the  Rille  inclose  a  third  plateau,  the 
north  part  of  which  comprises  the  old  territory  of  Roumoh,  and  is 
separated  from  the  plain  of  Neubourg  (on  the  south)  by  a  series  of 
depressions  or  valleys  that  run  east  and  west  between  Moutfort  and 
Elbeuf.  4.  Between  the  Rille  and  its  feeder  the  Charentoune  lies  a 
fourth  plain,  which  forms  part  of  the  district  formerly  called  Oikche. 
The  Charentonne,  the  Rille,  and  the  Toucque  inclose  the  fertile  plain 
of  Zdeuvin,  the  eastern  part  of  which  is  in  this  department,  and  the 
western  part  in  that  of  Calvados. 

Hydrography, — The  department  takes  its  name  from  the  j?»r«,  the 
ancient  ilu/uro,  which,  rising  in  the  department  of  Orne,  runs  from 
north-west  to  south-east  into  the  centre  of  the  department  of  Kure- 
et-Loir,  whence  turning  north-east  it  passes  Chartres  and  Mainteuon. 
From  this  last  town  it  runs  nearly  due  north  till  it  reaches  the 
boundary  of  the  department  of  Eure,  along  which  it  runs  for  a  few 
miles  in  a  north -east  direction,  and  again  turning  north  it  passes  Pacy 
and  Louviers,  and  enters  the  Seine  on  the  left  bank  near  Pont-de- 
TArche,  after  a  course  of  93  miles.  This  river  was  formerly  navi- 
gated from  Chartres  to  the  Seine,  but  only  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
within  this  department  is  now  navigable.  The  objects  of  transport 
along  the  Eure  are  salt,  timber,  and  fuel- wood.  Its  principal  feeders 
are — the  Vesgrt,  which  joins  it  on  the  right  bank  near  Ivry ;  the 
Blaise,  which  joins  it  on  the  left  bank  below  Drcux;  the  Avre  or 
AurCf  which  flows  from  the  department  of  Orne  along  the  confines 
of  Eure  and  Eure-et-Loir,  and  enters  the  Eure  at  the  point  where 
that  river  becomes  navigable ;  and  the  Iton,  which  rising  in  the  east 
of  the  department  of  Orne,  near  the  monastezy  of  La-Trappe,  flows 
north-east  into  the  department  of  Eure,  passing  Breteuil  and  Damville ; 
below  this  last-named  town  it  has  an  imdergroimd  course  for  9  miles, 
but  reappears  through  numerous  springs  near  Conches,  and  passing 
Evreux,  enters  the  Eure  at  Planches,  after  a  course  of  72  miles. 
The  other  rivers  are — the  Jiille,  which  rising  in  Orne,  flows  in  a 
northern  direction  through  this  departmenti  passes  Beaumont,  Brionne, 
and  Pont-Audemer,  from  which  to  its  entrance  into  the  Seine  it  is 
navigable  for  large  barges  :  the  Epte,  which  ri^es  in  Seine-Inf^rieure, 
flows  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
department^  and  joins  the  Seine  on  the  right  bank  a  little  above 
Vernon :  and  tlie  Andelle,  which  rises  near  the  source  of  the  Epte, 
and  flowing  south-west  enters  the  Seine  on  the  right  bank  nearly 
opposite  Pont-de-l'Arche.    On  the  two  last-mentioned  streams   are 
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several  important  iron-works ;  the  other  rivers  drive  the  machinery 
of  a  great  number  of  corn-mills,  paper-milla,  and  factories.  The 
Seine  is  navigated  by  small  steamers  and  large  river  barges  between 
Bouen  and  Paris,  and  by  large  sea-going  vessels  below  Rouen.   [Ssins.] 

Soil  and  Produce, — The  department  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
the  chalk  that  encircles  the  Paris  basin,  and  is  covered  with  a  vegetable 
and  clayey  soil  which  is  very  thin  on  the  crests  of  the  hills.  Along 
the  Seine  there  are  some  tracts  covered  with  barren  sand  quite 
incapable  of  cultivation.  A  good  deal  of  marsh-land  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine  has  been  reclaimed  by  embankments  and  brought  into 
cultivation. 

The  extensive  cultivation  of  com  in  the  plains  gives  them  a  rich 
but  monotonous  appearance.  The  roads,  as  in  all  parts  of  Kormandy, 
are  lined  with  rows  of  apple  and  pear-trees.  Besides  com  of  all  kinds, 
more  than  enough  for  the  consumption,  hemp,  flax,  apples  and  pears 
for  cider,  plums,  cherries,  teazles,  weld,  leguminous  plants,  and 
garden  stuffs  are  abundantly  grown.  Horses  of  the  Norman  breed 
are  reared  in  considerable  numbers;  sheep  are  numerous,  and 
esteemed  for  their  flesh,  especially  when  fed  on  pastures  near  the 
sea.  The  best  fat  cattle  brought  to  the  Pai'is  markets  are  from  the 
rich  pastures  of  Roumois  and  Lieuvin.  Hogs  of  laige  breed  are  reared 
in  great  numbers.  Poultry  is  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
rivers  abound  with  ten<^  and  other  fish,  and  great  quantities  of 
salmon  and  shad  ascend  them  from  the  sea. 

The  vineyards  of  the  department,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  Eure,  the  Iton,  and  the  Seine,  yield 
only  1,320,000  gallons  of  wine.  The  annual  produce  of  cider  is 
estimated  at  29,700,000  gallons.  The  most  common  trees  in  the 
forests  are  oak,  elm,  beech,  m^le,  and  birch.  The  long  rows  of 
lofty  poplars  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the.  Seioe  are  a  characteristic 
feature  in  the  scenery.  Farms  range  from  80  to  300  acres.  The  farm- 
houses and  farm-buildings  are  mosUy  built  of  wood  and  covered  in  with 
tiles  or  thatch.  The  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  are  built  of 
wood  and  clay,  and  thatched. 

MineraU  and  Manufctctttres. — ^The  department  is  rich  in  iron-ore ; 
building-stone,  millstones,  and  paving-granite  are  quarried ;  fullers*- 
earth  and  potters'-day  are  founcL  There  are  mineral  springs  at  various 
places  in  the  department.  The  manufactures  consist  of  fine  and  coarse 
woollen  cloths,  linen,  thread,  calico,  paper,  printed  cottons,  cotton- 
yam,  cutlery,  tape^  cotton  hosiery,  blankets,  carpets,  wind-instramenti^ 
horn  and  boxwood  combs,  glue,  nails,  pins,  hardware,  Ao,  There  artt 
25  furnaces  and  foundries  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  glass-works^ 
numerous  flour  and  paper-mills,  dye-houses^  fulling-mills,  marble- 
sawing  works, 'sugar  refineries,  bleaching  grounds,  important  copper 
foundries,  zinc  works,  and  a  great  number  of  tan-yards.  The  exports 
are  composed  of  the  various  agricultural  and  industrial  products  named 
or  indicated ;  the  imports  chiefly  of  the  raw  material  required  in  the 
numerous  manufiicturBS,  and  of  colonial  produce.  There  are  698 
wind  and  water-mills,  and  727  factories  of  different  kinds  in  the 
department. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  is  in  general  mild,  moist,  and  changeable, 
but  healthy,  bearing  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  England. 
The  west  and  north-west  winds  bring  rain  and  fog ;  these  winds,  with 
the  north  and  the  south-west,  are  the  most  oonmion.  Between  95  and 
100  days  in  the  year  are  rainy.  The  country  is  better  wooded  than 
France  generally  is.  In  descending  towards  Pacy  on  the  Eure,  on  the 
road  from  Paris  to  Caen,  the  magnificence  of  the  prospect  is  very 
striking.  The  valley  of  Uie  Eure,  broad  and  perfectly  level,  abounds 
with  fine  trees,  which  are  planted  in  the  inclosures  of  the  rich 
meadow-land.    * 

Commwnicatione. — The  department  is  crossed  by  12  national,  26 
departmental,  and  47  pariah  roads.  It  has  great  facilities  for  com- 
munication by  the  Seine,  and  by  the  Paris  and  Rouen  railroad,  which 
has  34  miles  of  its  length  in  thiti  department,  all,  as  fiur  as  Pont-de- 
TArche^  on  the  left  bank:  of  the  Seine.  From  this  line  two  branch 
niilroads  are  making,  one  from  near  the  Vernon  station  through 
Avreux  and  Conches,  the  other  from  near  Pont-de-l'Arche  to  Bernay, 
where  it  meets  the  former,  and  is  to  be  oontinaed  through  Lisieux 
to  Caen. 

DiviatoM,  Townt,  d:c, — The  department  contains  1,721,218  acres. 
Of  this  surface  about  a  million  of  acres  are  arable  land,  57,354  pasture- 
land,  85,826  are  orchards,  nnrseries,  and  gardens,  809,896  are  ooverad 
with  woods  and  forests,  and  46,471  with  heaths  and  marshes.  It  is 
divided  into  five  arrondissements,  which,  with  their  subdivisions  and 
population,  are  as  follows : — 


ArrondifisemcnU, 

Cantons. 

Commonea. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  fyreux     .        • 

2.  Loaviers       .         •    • 
8.  Les-Andclys 

4.  Bernay          .        .     . 

5.  Pont-Audemer 

11 
5 
6 
6 
8 

224 
111 
117 
124 
127 

120,374 
68,859 
64,717 
77,202 
84,625 

Total      .        .    . 

86 

7S8 

415,777 

1.  The  first  arrondissement  has  £vrmx  for  its  chief  town,  which  is 
noticed  in  a  separate  articlei  Of  the  othar  towns  we  mentian  the  follow- 
ing^ giving  with  each  throughout  the  population  of  the  oommune : — 


Brtteudt  a  town  of  2153  inhabitants,  stands  on  the  Iton,  20  miles 
S.S.W.  from  Evreuz,  near  the  Forest  of  Breteuil,  and  in  a  country 
abounding  in  iron-ore.  A  church,  which  dates  from  the  11th 
century,  and  the  remains  of  a  castle  built  by  the  Conqueror,  and  dis- 
mantled in  1378  by  Du  Quesclin,  are  the  most  remarkable  objects  in 
the  town.  The  manufactures  consist  of  hardware,  nails,  pins,  copper- 
wire,  mill-castings,  && ;  there  are  also  iron  foundries  and  smelting 
furnaces.  There  is  a  cold  ferruginous  spring  at  BreteuiL  Concftes 
stands  in  a  fine  wheat  and  pasture  country  on  the  slope  of  a  little 
hill  above  the  Iton,  12  miles  S.W.  from  i^vreuz,  and  has  2094  inhabit- 
ants, who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  hardware,  shoe 
and  glove  leather,  io.  It  was  formerly  defended  by  a  strong  castle, 
of  which  the  massive  walls,  deep  moat,  and  four  of  the  towers  still 
exist.  The  church  of  Conches  dates  from  the  16th  century;  it  is 
lighted  through  painted  windows.  St.-Andr^-la-Marche  is  a  small 
place  south  of  £vreuz,  with  1234  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  an 
extensive  plain,  which  suffers  frequently  from  drought.  The  barony 
of  St.-Andr^  belonged  to  the  feunily  of  Bayard,  whose  coat-of-arms 
and  famous  device  may  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  church.  A  little 
east  of  St-Andr^,  near  the  Eure,  is  Ivry,  with  1010  inhabitants,  n^ar 
which  Henri  IV.  defeated  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  March  14,  1590. 
A  pyramid  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Penthi^vre  to  commemorate  this 
victory  was  demolished  by  the  republicans  in  1793,  and  restored  by 
Napoleon  in  1809.  Ivry  belonged  to  Raoul,  half-brother  of  Richard  L, 
duke  of  Normandy,  in  whose  time  a  strong  fortress  was  built  on  the 
hill,  at  the  base  of  which  the  town  soon  sprung  up.  William  the 
Bastard  gave  the  domain  of  Iviy  to  Roger  de  Beaumont,  who  in  1071 
founded  a  Benedictine  monastery  below  the  castle.  In  A.D.  1119 
Henry  I.  of  England  threw  a  strong  garrison  into  the  tower  of  Ivry, 
as  the  castle  was  sometimes  called.  Louis-le-Jeanne  and  Henry  II.  of 
England  had  an  interview,  in  presence  of  the  Pope's  legate,  near  Ivry 
in  1176.  In  the  15th  century  an  upper  town  existed,  which  was  built 
on  the  hill  round  the  castle,  besides  the  town  and  monastery  of  Iviy, 
which  stood  in  the  valley.  In  1418  the  upper  town  was  token  by 
Talbot  the  English  general,  and  the  castle  capitulated  soon  after.  In 
1424  Ivry  and  its  castle  were  again  taken  by  the  English  under  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  They  were  recovered  by  the  French  in  1449  under 
count  Dunoisj,  who  demolished  the  fortress,  of  which  there  are  now 
only  extensive  ruins.  Nonancourt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avre,  for^ 
merly  a  strong  fortress  and  the  scene  of  many  an  interview  between 
the  Norman  kings  of  England  and  the  kings  of  France,  is  now  a  small 
place  of  1529  inhabitants.  The  house  in  which  Henri  IV.  slept  the 
niffht  before  the  battle  of  Ivry  is  still  shown.  Pacy,  iu  a  very  beautiful 
valley  on  the  Eure,  with  the  remains  of  ancient  widls  around  it,  has  a 
population  of  1496.  The  ancient  castle  of  Pacy,  the  residence  of  Philippe 
Augusts  and  St-Louis,  was  dismantled  by  Charles  V.,  who  took  the 
town  by  assault  in  1378.  Jtugki,  near  the  right  bankt)f  the  Rille,  is  the 
centre  of  a  great  manufiaoture  of  pins  and  nails ;  iron-wire,  hardware, 
calico,  tape,  sewing-thread,  stockings,  paper,  &c.,  are  also  made.  It 
has  moreover  iron,  copper,  And  zinc  works :  population,  2050.  Ver- 
neitUf  in  the  south  of  the  department,  and  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Avre,  was  formerly  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  of  which  the  keep  is 
■till  standing,  and  by  three  other  fortresses,  the  whole  surrounded  by 
ramparts  and  deep  ditches.  The  fortifications  are  now  for  the  most 
part  replaced  by  handsome  promenades.  The  ancient  church  of  La> 
Madeleine^  which  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  richly  decorated  with 
sculptured  work,  is  the  great  ornament  of  the  towiL  Vemeuil  has  a 
public  library  and  3956  inhabitants,  who  manufi»cture  hosiery,  flannels, 
hardware,  pottery,  &c.,  and  trade  in  linen,  canvas,  wool,  and  dressed 
skins  for  bookbinding.  The  greatest  onion  fair  in  Europe  is  held  hero 
on  the  9th  of  October  annually.  Under  the  walls  of  Vemeuil  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  in  1424  gained  his  last  victory  over  the  French,  sfter 
a  battle  which  lasted  two  whole  days.  Vemeuil  is  an  ancient  place ; 
it  was  burnt  in  1134  by  lightning.  Henry  I.,  duke  of  Normandy, 
rebuilt  it,  and  surrounded  it  with  the  strong  fortifications  above  alluded 
to ;  and  from  this  time  till  1594,  when  it  finally  submitted  to  Henri 
IV.,  the  town  was  besieged  and  taken  at  least  onoe  in  a  century  by  the 
French  or  English.  Vernon,  a  station  on  the  Paris-Roueu  railroad, 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  22  arches,  leading  to  the  suburb  of  Vemonnet.  It  has  a  college, 
and  7128  inhabitants,  who  have  no  manu&ctuies  of  importance,  but 
trade  to  some  extent  in  com,  flour,  wine^  and  cut  stone.  The  town 
is  in  general  ill  built;  the  streets,  formed  of  timber-framed  houses, 
are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  kept  clean  by  running  stroams.  Promen- 
ades in  the  form  of  boulevards  surround  the  town.  The  parish  diurch, 
and  the  church  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  an  hospital  founded  by  St-Louis, 
and  an  ancient  massive  tower,  are  the  most  remarkable  objects.  A 
fine  avenue  leads  from  Vernon  to  the  Ch4teau  de  Biay,  which  belonged 
to  the  Duke  of  Penthi^vre,  who  retired  hither  with  his  daughter  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  in  1792.  The  duke  died 
here  March  4, 1793;  through  his  daughter  and  heiress,  who  married 
the  Duke  of  Orl&ms  (Egalit^^,  the  chAtcau  and  domain  of  Biay  came 
to  Louis  Philippe^  who  occaaionaUy  residad  here  before  his  accession 
to  the  throne. 

2.  In  the  second  arroiidJaBeinentk  the  chief  town,  Louviera,  formerly 
Lonerif  stands  in  a  valley  skirted  by  extensive  woods,  and  watered  by 
ntunerons  branohes  of  the  Bore,  14  miles  N.  firom  6vreux,  and  has 
tribo&als  of  ftrst  ix|Stai|oe  and  of  ooquo^roe,  a  chamber  of  commerce. 
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a  council  of  Prad'-Hommes,  and  9998  mhabitants.  The  old  put  of  the 
town,  which  consiBta  of  a  few  broad  streets  eomxnimicatuig  with  each 
other  by  a  multitade  of  narrow  lanes,  is  entirely  built  of  wood ;  the 
new  part  Is  built  of  brick  and  outmtone,  and  presents  some  prettjr 
streets.  The  church  of  Kotre-Dame,  the  naye  and  choir  of  which 
date  from  1218,  is  a  yety  imposing  edifioe ;  the  south  portal,  which 
was  completed  in  1496,  is  particidarly  admired  for  its  bold  projections 
and  florid  ornaments.  The  painted  windows  of  this  church  are  dis- 
tinguished for  the  angular  dniwing  and  quaint  designs  that  characterise 
an  early  period  of  aii.  The  house  of  the  Templars,  a  most  curious 
specimen  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  12th  century,  the  public 
library,  and  the  theatre  are  the  other  most  striking  objects  m  the 
town.  Louyiers  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  cloth  manufacture  in 
France;  it  has  upwards  of  40  factories,  in  which  firom  7000  to  8000 
hands  are  employed.  It  has  been  long  £unous  for  the  finest  descrip- 
tion of  cloths  (for  uniforms,  &c.),  whidi  range  from  80  to  65  francs 
an  ell.  Of  late  years  coarser  doths,  cassimeres,  fancy  goods,  for  trowsers, 
mantles,  Ac.,  are  also  made.  There  are  also  seyeral  woollen-yam 
factories,  hirge  tan-yards,  bleaching  establishments,  card  factories^ 
steam-engine  and  mill-work  factories,  dye-houses,  brick-works,  &a, 
and  a  brisk  trade  in  com,  wood,  charcoal,  flax,  wool,  teazles,  &c. 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  gaye  Louyiers  in  exchange  for  the  domun  of 
Andelys  to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  whose  successors  held  the 
seignor^  of  the  town  with  the  title  of  count  till  the  first  French 
reyolution.  Louyiers  was  taken  after  a  yigorous  resistance  of  twenty- 
six  days  by  Henry  V.  in  1418.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  besieged  it  m 
1481,  and  after  a  stout  defence,  which  lasted  twenty-three  weeks,  the 
town  was  taken  and  its  walls  and  principal  buildings  were  demolished. 
GaxUony  9  miles  S.K  from  Louyiers^  on  the  Paris-Rouen  railroad,  has 
2596  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  carpets,  cotton-yam,  striped  and 
checked  calicoes,  Ac  The  castle  of  Gaillon,  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  and  fix>m  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  to  the 
archbishops  of  Rouen,  was  rebuilt  in  a  magnificent  style  in  1515  by 
Cardinal  Amboise.  This  building  haying  been  injured  and  in  part 
destroyed-by  fire  in  1708,  was  soon  after  restored.  It  was  sold  at 
the  time  of  the  first  French  reyolution,  and  partially  demolished.  A 
beautiful  portico  which  separated  the  first  and  second  courts  of  the 
castle  was  remoyed  stone  by  stone,  and  reconstructed  in  Paris  in  the 
court  of  the  Palais-des-Beaux-Arts,  of  which  it  forms  the  grandJest 
ornament  The  castle,  which  now  retains  few  features  of  its  former 
magnificence,  was  fitted  up  in  1812  as  a  central  house  of  detention 
for  the  conyicts  of  the  departments  of  Eure,  Eure-et-Loir,  Seine- 
InfSrieure,  Ome,  and  Somme.  Neubowrg  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  south- 
west of  Louyiers,  and  haa  2105  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  cotton, 
and  teade  in  com,  coarse  linen,  wool,  and  cattle.  There  are  here  the 
remains  of  a  fine  old  Koiman  castle,  rich  (as  almost  eyety  spot  in  this 
part  of  France  is)  in  traditions  connected  with  English  history. 
Heniy  L  of  England  took  and  burnt  the  castle  in  1118 ;  on  Henry's  death 
the  Norman  barons  assembled  here  and  resolyed  to  support  Stephen's 
daim  to  the  throne  of  England.  In  the  castle  of  Keubouiv  §&  the 
marriage  of  Marguerite  of  France  with  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  IL 
was  celebrated.  The  proximity  of  the  castle  brought  much  trouble 
and  many  a  siege  upon  the  town.  The  remains  of  the  castle  were 
fitted  up  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  by  the  Marquis  de 
Sourdiac,  lord  of  Keubourg,  as  a  theatre,  in  which  the  first  attempts 
at  French  opera  were  made  by  the  representation  of  the  'Toimn  d'(^,' 
of  Pierre  Comeill&  In  the  same  &eatre  in  more  recent  times,  all 
the  handsome  women  and  pretty  girls  of  all  ranka  fix>m  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Normandy  used  to  assemble  at  a  ball  giyen  on  the  feast  of 
SL  Paul  in  eyery  year.  The  plain  of  Neubourg  is  entLraly  deyoid  of 
water-courses,  it  is  yery  fertile  in  com ;  some  dumps  of  trees  left 
here  and  there  tend  in  some  dagree  to  relieye  the  monotony  of  its 
scenery.  Neubourg  is  the  birthplace  of  M.  Dupont  de  I'Eurs,  the 
distinguished  French  lagislator  and  politidan.  Pant-de-rArehe,  a 
station  on  the  Paris-Rouen  railroad,  on  the  left  bar^  of  the  Seine, 
which  ia  here  again  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  22  arches,  has  1687 
inhabitants,  who  trade  in  timber,  cattle,  fruit-trees,  ko.  The  tide 
ascends  the  Seine  as  far  as  this  town.  Pont-de-l' Arche  owes  its  origin 
to  Charles  le  Chauye,  who  erected  here  a  palace,  in  which  he  conyened 
councils,  hdd  assemblies  of  his  nobles,  and  drew  up  edicts :  he  also 
built  a  bridge^  defended  by  a  dtadel,  from  which  the  name  of  the 
place  (in  Latin  Pons  Arois,  'citadel-bridge')  ia  deriyed.  The  dtadel 
was  demolished  about  the  beginning  of  the  reyolution.  Pont-de- 
I'Arche  was  bumed  by  the  En^ish  under  Edward  IIL  The  walls  of 
the  town  yet  remain  flanked  by  droular  towers.  The  bridge  ia  a 
picturesque  object,  with  mills  in  some  part  of  its  length,  and  a  lock 
under  one  of  the  arches  to  facilitate  the  nayigation  of  the  riyer.  On 
the  bank  of  the  riyer  near  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  Cisterdan 
abbey,  founded  A.D.  1190,  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  in  pursuance  of 
a  yow  which  he  had  made  when  nearly  lost  in  the  rapid  current  of 
the  Seine.  The  church  of  Pont-de-l'Aiohe,  though  much  diUpidated, 
IB  a  fine  building  in  the  decorated  gothio  style;  it  has  some  rich 
carying,  and  handsome  painted  windows. 

8.  Of  the  third arrondissement  the  diief  town,  Le$-Anddy$,  stands 
in  the  territory  of  the  Norman  Vezin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  a  population  of  5845,  who 
manufacture  doth,  ootton  hoeieryi  linen,  pipes,  sabots,  woollen  and 
cotton  yam,  uid  leather.    The  town  consista  of  two  parts,  Pttit- 


Anddyand  Orcmd-Andely,  Petit-Anddy  stands  dose  to  the  Seine, 
which  is  here  spaxmed  by  a  fine  suspension  bridge  of  a  single  arch. 
A  large  hospital,  which  was  built  by  the  Duke  of  Penthi^yre  in  1784, 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  an  andent  inn  buUt  of  wood,  and  called 
Gband-Cerf,  are  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  this  part  of  the  town. 
Qrand-Andely  ia  about  half  a  mile  inland ;  it  haa  a  yery  ancient 
gothic  diurda  and  a  fine  spedmen  of  the  domestic  arohiteeture  of 
the  16th  century  in  the  house  called  La  Grande  Maison,  now  used  as 
a  granary.  Gruid-Andely,  the  more  andent  part,  sprung  up  round 
an  abbey  for  nun^  founded  here  in  ▲.D.  511  by  Sainte  Clotilde,  the 
wife  of  Cloyis,  whose  holy  well  is  still  an  object  of  yeneration  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  abbey  was  burnt  by  the  Northmen  in  884,  but  was 
soon  after  rebuilt.  The  abbey  church,  which  was  early  made  colle- 
giate, is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  stained-glass  windows. 
On  an  eminence  aboye  the  town  stand  the  still  majestic 
ruins  of  Cosur-de-Lion's  fiunous  fortress  of  Ch&teau  Qaillard.  The 
building  of  the  castle  gaye  origin  to  Petit-Anddy.  The  Ch4teau 
Gaillard  was  founded  by  Richard  in  1195,  after  his  return  from 
Palestine.  It  became  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  France ;  its  walls 
were  8  feet  thick,  and  it  was  defended  l^  17  masdye  towera  Coeur 
de  Lion  died  in  this  castle.  Philippe  Auguste  took  it  in  1208  after  an 
eight  months'  siege.  In  1314  it  became  Uie  prison  of  Marguerite  and 
Blanche,  the  daughters-in-law  of  Philip  the  Fair,  who  were  declared 
g^ty  of  adultery :  Blanche  spent  seyen  years  in  it;  Marguerite  was 
strangled  after  being  imprisoned  two  years.  Dayid  Brace,  king  of 
Scotland,  found  an  asylum  in  Ch&teau  OaiUard  in  1384,  and  in  1856 
Charles  the  Bad  was  shut  up  in  it.  The  English,  after  a  dege  of 
seyen  months,  took  the  fortress  in  1418,  and  hdd  it  till  1449,  when 
they  were  driyen  out  by  the  French.  Henri  IV.  took  it  in  1589 ;  but 
it  was  soon  after  recoyered  by  the  party  of  the  League^  who  held  it 
till  1591.  Henri  IV.  had  it  entirdy  dismantled ;  the  keep  alone  was 
spared,  which  howeyer  was  partly  demolished  in  1616  by  order  of 
Ix>uisXIII.  From  the  CdtoKles-deux-Amants^  a  hill  which  stands 
aboye  the  yillage  of  Amfreyille,  near  the  junction  of  the  Andelle  with 
the  Seine,  ancT  ooimected  with  which  there  is  an  interesting  locd 
tradition,  there  is  one  of  the  finest  yiews  in  Normandy,  oompriaing 
the  yalleys  of  the  Seine,  the  Eure,  and  the  Anddle,  the  towns  of 
Louyiers  and  Elbeuf,  with  numeroixs  bridges,  old  castles,  forests^ 
factories,  and  yillages.  ViUien,  a  small  place  near  Les-Andelys,  was 
the  birthplace  of  N.  Poussin.  (3i8on,  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  Epte, 
is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  and  waa  formerly  defended  by  a 
castle,  the  keep  and  a  tower  of  whidi  are  stUl  standing.  The  indosure 
of  the  castle  is  used  as  a  market-place;  the  ditch  is  planted  with 
trees  and  forms  a  promenade.  The  ohurtsh,  dedicated  to  St  Qeryaii 
and  St.  Protais,  dates  from  the  18th  century,  but  haying  been  often 
repaired  it  presents  yarious  styles;  the  portal  is  in  the  renaissance 
style,  and  the  fiuest  spedmen  of  the  kind  m  Normandy.  The  interior 
contains  a  curious  monument,  on  which  the  representation  of  a  dead 
body  is  sculptured  in  marble.  The  town  has  8624  inhabitants,  some 
cotton-spinning  and  bleaching  estabUahmente,  tan-yards,  and  breweriea 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  copper  and  sine  worka.  Fl^ury-nur-Andelle, 
a  mere  hamlet  in  1880,  has  now  a  population  of  1065,  cotton  fiwtories, 
print-woi^  and  bri<^  and  lime  kilna.  Liom-la'FMt,  14  miles  N. 
nom  Les-Anddys,  is  built  round  and  on  the  dte  of  the  andent  caatle 
in  which  William  Longsword  died  and  William  the  Bastard  spent 
part  of  his  youth.  There  was  a  town  here  in  Roman  times.  The 
population  ia  1524. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Bemay,  stands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Charentoime,  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and 
of  commerce,  a  ooll«|e,  sayings  bank,  and  6871  inhabitants.  Judith 
de  Bretagne^  Richard  IL's  queen,  had  this  town  as  part  of  her  dowry, 
and  founded  an  abbey  in  it  The  abbey-church,  the  naye  of  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  seyere  simplidty  and  unadorned  eleganoe,  is  now 
used  as  a  com  and  linen  market  In  the  abbey-buildmgs  the  sub- 
prefect  and  the  mayor  redde,  and  the  courts  of  justice  are  held.  The 
other  important  bmldinga  are  the  churches  of  Sainte-Croix  and  De-la- 
Couture,  the  college  and  the  hospital.  The  town  was  fortified  in  the 
18th  century,  and  was  then  a  place  of  importance  for  its  market,  its 
fairs,  and  its  woollen  manufactures.  It  was  often  taken  in  the  wars 
between  the  French  and  English.  The  fortificationa  were  demolished 
in  1589.  The  chief  manufacturea  of  Bemay  are  woollen-doth ;  but 
flaimds,  tape,  linen,  leather,  ftc.,  are  made.  There  are  also  dye-houses 
and  bleaching  establishments,  and  a  good  trade  in  com,  cider,  iron, 
paper,  hides,  and  cattle.  One  of  the  greatest  horse-fairs  in  France  ia 
held  here  during  the  fifth  week  of  Lent  BeaununU-le-Roger,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rille^  and  near  the  fine  forest  of  Beaumont,  waa 
formerly  defended  by  a  castle^  which  was  for  centuries  an  object  of 
contention  with  tibe  Normans,  French,  and  English,  but  which  is  now 
in  ruins.  The  town  has  doth-fiactories,  bleach-workiB,  glass-works,  and 
2068  ii^abitants.  Of  the  castle,  which  was  origiiially  built  about 
1040,  there  are  scarcdy  any  remains ;  but  on  the  summit  of  the  rocky 
heiffht  on  which  it  stood  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  ^an  andent  abbey. 
Bnonne,  N.EL  of  Bemay,  an  andent  town  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the 
Rille,  has  8098  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  broad-doth,  oil,  and 
cotton-yam.  Four  Roman  roada  met  at  Brionne:  some  Roman 
remains  are  seen  in  the  aiiyacent  forest  The  Norman  castle  that  for- 
merly commanded  the  town  is  now  in  ruins.  Broglie,  S.W.  of  Bemaj, 
JB  a  small  place  of  1024  inhabitants,  from  which  the  Due  de  Broghe 
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takes  his  title,  and  near  which  he  has  a  lai^e  mansion  stirroonded  by 
a  fine  park.    Broglie  was  formerly  called  Chambrais. 

5.  Of  the  fifth  arrondiasement  the  chief  town,  Pont-Audemer,  40 
miles  K.W.  from  Evreux,  is  prettily  situated  on  the  lefb  hank  of  the 
RiUe,  which  here  becomes  narigable.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and 
wet  ditches.  The  streets  are  regular,  well  built,  and  kept  clean  by 
running  streams.  The  town  has  public  baths,  a  small  theatre,  and 
5i97  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  hosiery,  glue,  harness,  and  cotton- 
yam ;  it  has  40  tan-yards,  12  currieries,  and  12  establishments  for 
dressing  sheepskins  and  glove-leather.  There  is  also  some  trade  in 
com,  cider,  flax,  hides,  ico.  SeugevUUf  W.  of  PontAudemer,  has 
brick-kilns,  oil-miUs,  and  2610  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  com,  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  for  the  sale  of  which  large  fairs  are  held.  CarmeiUet, 
near  the  Calonne,  a  feeder  of  the  Tonque,  on  the  old  Roman  ix>ad  from 
Lisieux  to  Lillebonne,  has  1S7S  inhabitants.  Quilleboeuff  on  a  pro- 
montory which  juts  out  into  the  Seine,  and  on  the  extremity  of  whic^ 
stands  its  maasiye  ehurch-tower  and  lighthouse,  is  a  small  place  of 
only  1447  inhabitants.  The  port  of  Quilleboeuf  is  important  as  a  place 
of  anchorage  for  laxge  Teasels  making  for  Rouen,  which  here  unload 
part  of  their  oai^es ;  and  as  a  station  for  pilots^  who  are  indispen- 
sable to  guide  ships  through  the  shifUug  sandbanks  in  this  part  of 
the  liver.  Henri  lY.  threw  some  fortifications  round  Quillebcsuf, 
granted  it  several  privileges,  and  called  it  HenriqveviUe,  intending  to 
make  it  the  rival  of  Havre.  The  bore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  is 
observed  to  great  advantage  from  this  place.  [Boax ;  Siike.]  BotUot 
and  St.-Oeorg^t-duhVihn'e  are  small  places  of  a  little  over  1000 
inhabitants  each,  which  give  name  to  the  other  cantons. 

The  department  forma  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  £vreux,  is  comprised 
in  the  jurisdiction,  of  the  High  Court  of  Rouen,  and  belongs  to  the 
2nd  Military  Division,  of  which  Rouen  is  head-quarters. 

{Dictionnaire  de  la  France;  Annuairepour  FAn  1858.) 

EURE-ET-LOIR,  a  department  in  France,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
department  of  Eure,  N.E.  aud  K  by  Seine-et-Oise,  S.  by  Loiretand 
Loir-et-Cher,  and  W.  by  the  departments  of  Sarthe  and  Ome.  The 
department  extends  from  47"  57'  to  48*"  56'  N.  lat,  and  from  0^  47' 
to  2°  E.  long.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  68  miles ;  its  breadth 
varies  from  57  to  36  miles.  The  area  is  2208*7  square  miles^  and  the 
population  in  1851  was  294,892 ;  which  gives  183*51  to  the  square 
mile,  being  41*20  below  the  average  per  square  nule  for  all  France. 

It  is  formed  out  of  portions  of  the  old  provinces  of  Orl^anais  and 
Maine.  The  districts  of  Orldanais  included  in  the  department  are — 
Be€Mce,  which  covers  all  the  east  and  part  of  the  south  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  a  portion  of  which  about  the  city  of  Chartrestook  the  name 
of  Chartrain ;  and  Dunoii  in  the  south-west,  of  which  Ch&teau-Dun 
was  the  capital.  The  west  of  the  department,  including  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Nogent-le-Rotrou,  and  a  portion  of  that  of  Dreux,  consists 
of  a  part  oi HatU-Perche  and  Perche'ThimeraiUf  districts  of  Maine,  which 
had  Nogent-le-Rotrou  and  ChAteau-Neuf  for  their  respective  capitals. 

The  department  lies  high  upon  the  watershed  between  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  the  English  Channel.  The  suzfaoe  is  in  general  level,  the 
Beauce  districts  (which  include  part  of  the  plateau  of  Orleans)  consist 
of  high  and  extensive  plains  destitute  of  watercourses,  springs,  and 
trees ;  but  the  south  and  west  of  the  department  are  more  divoraified, 
and  present  hills,  well-watered  valleys,  and  in  some  places  ponds  and 
marshes.  The  city  of  Chartres  which  stands  on  the  plain  of  Beauce 
is  517  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  highest  points  in  the 
department  exceed  this  but  little.  The  department  takes  its  name  from 
the  two  rivers  that  drain  it — ^the  Eure  described  in  last  article,  and  the 
Loir  which  rises  in  the  department  and  drains  its  south-western 
districts,  receiving  the  Thironne,  the  Ozanne,  the  Conie,  and  the  Tire. 
[Loir-it-Cheb.]  The  only  other  river  is  the  Huisne,  or  Huine,  a  feeder 
of  the  Sarthe,  which  just  enters  the  west  of  this  department  and  passes 
Nogent-le-Rotrou.  [Obnb.]  None  of  these  riven  is  navigable  in  the 
department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  but  their  water  power  is  made  to  drive  the 
machinery  of  a  large  number  of  com  and  other  mills.  A  canal  from 
Pontgouin  to  the  aqueduct  of  Maintenon  connects  the  upper  part  of 
the  Eure  at  Pontgouin  with  the  lower  part  of  the  same  river  at 
Maintenon.  The  cuial  is  about  20  miles  long.  The  aqueduct  was  origi- 
nally designed  to  convey  the  waters  of  the  Eure  to  Versailles,  but  the 
design  was  given  up ;  and  the  aqueduct,  a  vast  pile,  is  But  going  to  decay. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  department  lies  on  the  chalk  that  sur- 
rounds the  basin  of  Paris,  the  south-eastern  district  is  occupied  by 
the  formations  that  overlie  the  chalk.  The  soil  is  for  the  mOst  part 
clayey,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  sand :  in  some  parts  the  clay  is 
mixed  with  a  calcareous  earth,  in  others  with  laxge  flints.  In  the  west 
and  south-west  the  soil  is  in  many  parts  hungry  sand  covered  with 
heath  and  furze,  the  ashes  of  which  are  used  tor  manure.  The  land 
in  all  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  is  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  growing  wheat  The  com  produced  in  these 
districts  (and  especially  that  grown  in  the  Chartrain)  is  of  the  best 
quality ;  it  is  for  the  most  psurt  sent  for  the  supply  of  Paris,  Beauce 
having  been  at  all  times  considered  the  granary  of  that  capital  The 
com  market  of  Chartres  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  France.  In 
the  Perohe  districts,  the  culture  of  bread-stufb  is  joined  to  that  of 
apples  for  making  cider,  which  is  more  agreeable  than  the  cider  of 
Noraumdy,  but  not  so  strong.  Here  the  fields  are  divided  by  hedge- 
rows, and  the  country  having  vineyards  on  the  hill  sides,  ana  a  consi- 
derable number  of  trees,  is  ^lled  the  '  covered  countiy'  to  distinguish 
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it  from  the  bare  plains  of  Beauce.  The  produce  of  Perche  is  sold  in 
Ch&teau-Dun  which  has  a  large  com  market.  Besides  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  leguminous  plants,  onions,  teacles,  weld,  flax,  hemp,  &a, 
are  grown.  Hops  grow  spontaneously  in  some  districts  of  this  depart- 
ment Oak  and  birch  are  the  prevailing  trees  of  the  forests.  Hones 
well  adapted  for  posting  are  bred  by  the  farmen  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Nogent-le-Rotrou,  which  consists  aUnost  entirely  of  the 
highlands  of  Perohe.  Homed  cattle  are  deficient  in  numbers,  owing 
to  the  small  extent  of  grass  land;  sheep  valued  for  the  fineness  of 
their  wool,  pigs,  and  poultry  are  numerous  and  abundant  Of  game 
there  are  hares,  rabbits,  red  and  grey  partridges,  ploven,  lapwings, 
ftc.    The  riven  contain  carp,  trout  V^^t  ^^  oreynsh. 

The  villages  and  hamlets  of  Beauce  are  built  of  day  and  thatched, 
and  are  in  general  tn  apart  In  Perdbe  they  are  built  of  day  and 
stone,  and  covered  with  tiles,  staves,  or  sometimes  with  heath ;  but  in 
this  district  the  hamlets  are  very  numerous.  The  people  of  the  plains 
are  called  Beaucerons ;  the  people  of  Perdie  are  called  Percherous. 
The  peasants  of  both  distncts  commonly  wear  the  blouse  and  the 
heavy  sabots.  The  costume  of. the  women  of  Perohe  is  neat  and 
picturesque;  the  women  of  Beauce,  though  clothed  in  more  costly 
stuffs,  are  not  distinguished  for  taste  in  their  costume.  In  the  Beauce 
district  the  peasant  women  work  in  the  fields. 

The  department  is  essentially  agricultural,  with  the  exception  ot 
the  arrondissement  of  Dreux,  in  which  the  manufactuKs  are  very 
important  The  number  of  wind-  and  water-mills  for  the  manufacture 
of  flour  is  684,  and  400  of  these  are  driven  by  the  waten  of  the  Eure 
and  the  Loir.  Along  the  course  of  the  Avre  or  Aure  in  the  arron- 
dissement of  Dreux  there  are  important  paper-mills  belonging  to  the 
Mesns.  Firmin-Dldot  There  are  also  numerous  other  paper-mills, 
tanning-  and  fulling-mills,  cider-mills,  cottonnspinning  factories,  several 
iron  bliuBt-furaaoes,  forges,  and  foundries  (which  are  supplied  with  ore 
partly  from  the  mines  of  this  department  and  partly  from  those  of 
Eure),  and  526  factories  and  workshops  of  different  kinds.  Besides  the 
artides  indicated,  flannd,  serge,  drugget,  nails,  blankets,  linen,  sieves^ 
and  woollen  hosiery  are  manufactured  and  exported.  A  great  number 
of  caps  are  knitted  of  the  fine  wool  of  Beauce  or  of  Spain,  and  sent  to 
Orleans,  where  they  are  dyed  of  different  coloun,  and  form  an  im- 
portant artide  of  export  The  imports  are  wine^  brandy,  timber, 
wool,  doth,  colonial  produce,  &a  Iron  mines  are  worked  in  the 
north-west  of  the  department  Stone,  marble,  granite,  and  gypsum 
are  quarried.  Lime  is  burned.  Bfarl  is  very  abundant,  and  is  used 
for  manure.  Brick-earth  and  potten'-clay  are  found.  Peat  is  dug 
for  fuel  in  the  iron  districts  at  the  source  of  the  Blaise,  a  feeder  of 
the  Eure,  and  in  a  few  other  districts.  There  are  mineral  springs 
near  Chartres,  and  in  the  park  of  Fert^-Vidame. 

The  surface  measures  1,418,575  acres.  Of  arable  land  there  are 
1,075,634  acres,  of  grass  land  55,801  acres,  of  woods  and  forests 
188,918  acres,  of  ordbards,  nurseries,  and  gaJ^lens,  14,782  acres,  of 
vineyards  12,605  acres,  and  of  heath  and  marsh  land  18,900  acres. 
The  amount  of  wheat  exported  to  Paris  and  Orleans  from  the  Beauce 
district  alone  in  ordinary  yean  is  412,500  quarters.  The  annual 
produce  of  wine  is  only  2,882,000  gallons ;  it  is  all  of  ordinary  quality 
and  consumed  at  home.  Of  dder  the  ordinary  produce  is  about 
8,850,000  gallons. 

The  department  is  crossed  by  8  national  and  7  departmental  roads. 
The  Paris-Orldans  railroad  runs  for  some  miles  along  the  south- 
eastern boundary.  The  Paris-Brest  railroad  crosses  the  centre  of 
the  department  passing  through  Chartres,  La-Loupe,  and  Nogent-l»- 
Rotrou;  thus  far  the  road  is  open.  From  Nogent  the  line  runs 
south-west  to  Le-Mans  in  the  department  of  Sarthe,  whence  another 
line  running  northward  to  Caen  is  met  by  a  branch  from  La-Loupe 
between  Alen^on  and  See& 

The  climate  is  healthy ;  the  temperature  is  not  subject  to  sudden 
dianges.  The  heat  of  summer  is  seldom  oppressive ;  the  winten  are  cold 
and  dry;  fogs  are  not  unfr«quent;  a  good  deal  of  snow  falls  in  the 
winter ;  and  the  erops  often  sufler  from  hailstorms.  The  prevailing  winds 
are  the  east  and  west  The  west  wind  blows  at  times  with  such  vio- 
lence as  to  carry  sea-birds  into  the  middle  of  the  plains  of  Beauce. 

The  department  is  divided  into  4  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows  : — 


Arrondissements. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population  ia  1851. 

1.  Chartres          ,        • 

2.  Ch&tCAU.Dun       •    • 
8.  Dreux 

4.  Nogent-le-Rotroa     • 

8 

ft 

7 

4 

166 
80 

132 
64 

lll,5ir 
65,185 
71,268 
46,922 

Total 

34 

482 

204,892 

1.  The  first  arrondissement  has  Chariret  for  its  chief  town,  which  is 
described  in  a  separate  artide.  [CHABTBia.]  Among  the  other  towns 
we  notice  briefly  the  following,  with  the  remark  that  the  population  in 
every  case  is  that  of  the  oommunew  Juneau  ia  a  smaU  place  E.  of 
Chartree^  with  some  hosiery  nuurafitctaras  and  1652  inhabitants. 
Bretigny,  a  village  5  miles  S.K  ficom  Chartres,  gave  name  to  the  treaty 
(1360)  by  which  Edward  III.  resigned  his  claim  to  the  throne  of 
France,  but  obtained  the  independent  sovereignty  of  all  the  south- 
west of  Francei  from  the  liOir  to  the  Pyrennesy  and  by  virtue  of 
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which  John  11.,  king  of  France,  who  was  tateQ  prwcnar  at  the  battla 
of  Poitiers,  obtained  hia  liberty,  and  the  cesaion  of  all  the  ppaaBwionB 
of  the  Plantageneta  in  the  north  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  a 
■niall  territory  roaod  Calaia.  Tbo  ohHteau  in  which  the  treaty  was 
■igned  ia  now  uced  an  a  bom.  The  plain  on  vhich  the  English  army 
wu  encamped  wna  in  memory  of  this  peace  immediately  exempted 
friim  tithca,  and  this  ciemption  continued  till  the  Buppreaaioa  of 
tithea  at  the  first  French  revolution.  CoarrilU,  on  the  alope  of  a 
hill  dbove  the  Eure,  11  milaa  by  railway  W.  from  ChartrBa,  has  a 
populstioii  of  1647.  Ne«r  it  ia  the  fine  old  caatle  of  Villabon,  in 
which  Sully  died  in  1641.  The  chateau  of  Villebon  which  ia  built  in 
the  caetelUted  gothia  style  is  one  of  the  heat  preaarved  struoturee  of 
Vim  age  in  Fmnoe.  The  principal  fai,-wiB  ia  brokan  into  three  disiaiona, 
tiiree  lighta  high,  by  four  massiffe  but  elegant  round  toweni,  crowned 
by  projecting  crenellated  patapets.  On  the  opposite  front  are  three 
nmilar  towura.  A  wide  wet  ditch  crossed  by  a  drawbridge  encirclea 
the  building,  EOtne  of  the  apartmenta  in  wliicb  remun  in  the  same 
state  M  when  the  Duke  of  Sully  occupied  them,  ffii/iai'iion,  N.E.  of 
Chartres,  has  a  large  corn-market  and  a  remarkably  fine  gothio  church, 
which  dates  from  the  12th  century:  population,  U51.  Of  ita  old 
fortifieationa  (for  it  was  atrongly  fortified,  and  occupied  more  than 
once  by  the  English  in  the  Hret  halt  of  tbo  15th  century)  there 
remain  only  a  tower  and  a  gateway.  lUiera  on  the  left  lianfc.  of  the 
Loir,  haa  the  remaina  of  a  tine  old  castle,  and  2916  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  broadcloth,  blankets,  hoaiery,  leather,  tilea,  and  bricks. 
Janville,  a  small  place  near  the  Paria  -  Orleans  raibnad,  hos  1086 
inhabitants.  Ton-n/  on  the  same  railway  baa  a.  population  of  1250. 
The  keep  of  its  old  castle  still  remams.  Mai«tcniya,  12  milea  by 
railway  N.E.  from  Chartres,  ia  a  well-built  town  at  the  junction  of  the 
Voise  and  the  Eure,  sn<t  is  remarkable  for  itn  castellated  residence, 
originally  built  by    Pbilipiie    Auguate,    and   afterwards   rebuilt    by 
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lished  by  Louii  XV.,  who  wutad  the  materials  to  boild  the  castle  of 
Crecy  near  Dreux,  for  fais  mittreas  the  Marchioness  de  Pompadt 
There  arc  a  well-preesrred  Roman  camp  and  several  Druidical  mo 
ments  near  this  town.      The  chAteau  of  Uaintenon  belongs  to 
De  Koeilles  family,  and  is  in  a  state  of  complete  repair.   Vnrei,  1 2  miles 
from  Cbartrsi,  has  1 283  inhabitanla,  who  manufacture  caps  and  gl 

S.  In  the  second  arrondiasement  the  chief  town,  CktUtau-lhai, 
stands  ia  18°  V  11"  N.  lat,  1°  20'  20"  E,  long.,  on  a  hill  abovi  " 
Loir,  which  flows  in  two  arms  through  a  narrow  valley  of  great 
beauty  and  fertility,  (hut  in  by  bills  which  are  covered  with  vinei 
plantationa  The  town  Koa  almost  tntirely  deotroyed  by  fire  in  '. 
and  has  been  since  rebuilton  a  regular  plan.  The  streets  are  all  straight, 
and  abut  in  a  spacious  square  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  from  which  the 
wholG  town  can  be  aeen.  The  castle,  one  of  the  towers  of  which 
was  built  in  B38  by  Thibault  le  Tricheur,  is  a  remarkable  strud 
from  it  there  is  a  fine  Tiew  of  the  town  and  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Ch&teau-Dun  baa  6680  inhabitants,  a  tribuc  '  " 
first  inatanoe,  a  college,  public  library,  and  some  important  man 
tures  of  blankets  and  leather.  Bonnfml,  a,  busy  manufacturing  town 
with  2671  inhabitants,  stands  N.E.  of  Ch4teau-Dun.  A  littls  way  out 
of  the  town  on  the  road  to  Chartres  is  seen  the  Chtlteau  of  Condreaui, 
onoe  Uie  residenos  of  Marshal  Ney.     There  is  a  large  dolman  in  a 

Sirostrate  condition  a  little  east  of  the  town.  Bmt,  on  tlie  Ozauns,  a 
seder  of  the  Loir,  has  2144  inhabitants,  who  manufauture  linen, 
Mrge,  aievsa,  tiles,  and  weaving  gear.  There  are  deep  marl-pita  near 
Brou.  Cloyei,  soutli  of  Chlteau-Dun  an  the  Loir,  has  beet-root  sugar 
manufactories,  and  2324  inhabitanta.  Near  Cloyea  is  Coitrtalin,  a 
Tillage  in  which  markets  an  bsld  in  large  ooversd  buildinga  There 
U  here  a  fins  chateau  belonging  to  the  Montmorenoies,  and  built  in 
the  lEth  century.  Orgira,  a  amall  place  16  miles  E,  from  Ch&teau- 
Don,  gives  name  to  a  largo  forest  in  which  there  is  a  vast  quarry 
that  Kimished  stone  to  build  ths  cathedral  of  Chartres.  This  quany 
became  the  retreat  of  a  desperate  band  of  robbers  from  1T9T  to  1800. 
3.  Of  the  third  arrondiaaement  the  chief  town  is  Drtax,  which  has 
been  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  [DhbcX.]  Aitti,  in  the  north-east 
of  the  department,  and  in  a  neighbourhood  rich  in  historical  asi 
tions,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eure,  and  has  1409  inhabitants. 
The  castle  and  tonlsnip  of  Anet,  after  passing  through  many  noblt 
and  royal  hands,  was  given  by  Charles  VII.  to  Pisrre  do  Br^id  it 
144S,  to  recompense  him  for  bis  aid  in  driving  the  English  out  ol 
Normandy.  Louis  de  Br£z£,  Pierre's  grandson,  had  for  his  seeond 
wife  Diane  de  Poitien,  who  in  her  widowhood  exercised  so  great  an 
influence  orer  Henri  IL  In  1552,  by  Henri'a  oidera,  Philibert  Delorme 
built  at  Anet  a  ob&teau  for  Diane,  which  for  its  imposing  architecture, 
riohDcsB  of  decoration,  for  pioturesqueness  of  site,  and  the  elegance 
and  varied  beauty  of  its  grounds,  was  unequalled  in  France.  This 
eastellated  niaosion  was  demolished  in  the  wild  havoc  of  the  first 
French  revolution.  One  wing  hns  been  restomd  ;  the  principal  fa^adt 
was  conveyed  to  Paris  unrierthe  Consulate,  and  re-erected  in  the  court 
of  the  Palus  des  Beaux  Arts.  The  beautiful  monument  of  Diane  de 
Poitien,  which  was  of  black  marble  and  surmounted  by  a  stat 
tliat  celebrated  beauty,  had  been  dispsrsed  in  fragments  among  the 
tillagets,  but  was  restored  by  H.  Lenoir,  and  transported  by  the  Duke 


of  Ori^ns  in  1810  to  Dreui,  where  it  is  now  deposited  in  the  rojil 
chapel.  CMIeau-Ncuf,  a  well-built  town  in  the  Percbe  diatrict,  atanda 
nearalargafoMist  S.W.  ofDreux,  and  has  1352  inhabitanta.  Neirto 
atward  ia  Z>^y,  with  a  population  of  1283.  FerU-Vidamt,  i 
small  place,  deserves  mention  for  its  fine  old  castle  and  park,  and  Tor 
its  mineral  spring,  NagaU-it-Roi,  S.8.E.  of  Dreus,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Eure,  has  1336  inhabitants.  Philippe  de  Valois  died  here  ia 
1360.  lu  the  abbey-church  of  the  abbey  of  Coulombs,  which  wu 
founded  in  1028,  and  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  oppoala 
Nogent-le-Eoi,  was  formeriy  the  monument  of  Jacques  de  ^riii  and 
Charlotte  of  France,  the  natural  daughter  of  Cbarles  VII.  and  Agaei 
Soret.  Stnoncha,  situated  at  the  edge  of  a  large  forest  near  the  source 
of  the  Blajfc,  has  steam-engine  factories,  iron-foundries,  and  smoking 
fumacea.  The  inhabitants  number  1973,  and  trade  In  timber,  cLu- 
coal,  and  lime. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondiasement  the  chief  town  is  Nogtitt-ttrEiitroii, 
which  takes  its  distinctive  designation  from  Rotrou,  a  count  of  Ptnibe. 
It  stands  in  the  beautiful  vnlley  on  the  loft  bant  of  the  Huiaoe,  »t 
the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  an  ancient  gothic 
castle,  one  of  the  residences  of  Sully.  Ths  town  is  in  general  well 
built;  in  the  interior  there  is  a  square  formed  of  good  houses  and 
lined  with  fine  trees,  which  incloAS  a  large  space  of  greenaward,  suil 
afford  an  agreeable  promenade.  It  haa  three  churches,  one  of  which 
named  St^-Laurent  datea  from  the  11th  century,  three  hospitalg.  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  a  consultative  chamber  of  manu- 
factures, and  6929  inbabitauta,  who  manufacture  aerge,  druggel^  aievei, 
cotton-yam,  and  leather.  Tliera  are  dye-bouaes  and  fulling-milla,  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town  several  mills  are  di'iren  by  the  wsten  of 
a  caacada  formed  by  the  little  river  Arcise,  a  feeder  of  the  lluisn& 
The  town  trades  also  in  linen,  hemp,  clover-eeed,  hay,  and  stnw. 
Sully's  tomb  in  the  chapel  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  on  which  there  ia  a  long 
eulngiatio  inaoription,  escaped  the  fury  of  the  first  revolution,  but  hi 
bones  were  torn  out  of  Uielr  rcHting-plaoe  and  dispersed.  In  1428 
the  Earl  of  Salisbuij  seized  upon  N ugent-le-Rotrou,  but  the  French 
soon  after  recovered  it,  aod  threw  a  garrison  into  the  caatle  tor  ths 
purpose  of  annoying  ths  English  army  whilst  laying  siege  to  Orleans. 
The  Earl  of  Balisbui?  again  appeared,  stormed  the  town,  hung  tbe 
garrison,  and  burnt  ths  castle.  This  cssUe  was  built  in  lOSO  ;  it  had 
five  towers,  one  of  which  still  remains.  Avtium,  3.  of  Nogent,  bss 
1564  inhabitants.  La-Lf»ipe,  16  miles  by  railway  N.E.  from  Nogant, 
has  a  population  of  1161.  Champrand,  a  small  place  E.  of  Nogent, 
has  iron-mines,  iron-worka,  and  peat-beda  :  population  about  1009- 

Tbe  department  forms  ths  ses  of  the  Biahop  of  Chartres,  is  com. 
prised  in  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  Hit;b  Court  of  Paris,  and  belongs  tj) 
the  Ist  Military  DivisioD,  ct  which  Paris  is  head-quarters. 
[Dictiaimaire  dt  la  France  ;  Annuairspotir  TJn  1853.) 
EUltOPE  is  one  of  the  great  diriaions  of  ths  globe,  forming  ths 
north-western  part  of  the  Old  Continent,  of  which  it  occupies  a  little 
more  than  two- seventeenths  ;  Aaia  contains  nearly  nine-seventeenths, 
and  Afrii«  somewhat  more  tliau  six-seventeenths.  The  aurfaee  d 
Europe  ooutains  about  3,900,000  squsrs  miles. 

Europe  is  separateil  from  America  by  tbe  wide  sxpanae  of  ths 
Northern  Atlantic,  which  washes  its  western  and  northern  sliorea,  and 
from  Africa  by  ths  Ueditsrraneaa  Sea.  The  bouadary-lioe  whick 
divides  Europe  from  Asia  is  only  in  part  indicated  by  nature.  Tbis 
line  runs  through  the  Archipelago,  the  Strait  of  the  DardaAelles,  ths 
Sea  of  Marmara,  and  the  Strait  of  Constantinople  to  the  Black  Ses, 
which  is  traveraed  by  it.  In  the  last  century  ths  remaining  pari  of 
the  line  was  drawn  Uirough  the  Strait  of  Yenikale  and  the  Sea  of 
Asof,  and  than,  along  ths  river  Don  as  br  aa  ths  point  where  it 
approachea  nearest  to  the  river  Volga,  and  afterwards  aloDg  this  river 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Kama.  It  then  followed  the  Kama  to  its 
sources  in  the  Ural  Uountuns,  and  was  continued  along  the  crest 
of  this  range  to  ths  source  of  ths  Kara,  and  thenoe  along  that  rtvu 
to  ths  Oulf  of  Kara.  This  boundary  line  is  now  abandoned  ae  being 
too  vague,  and  another  is  substituted  for  it.  Ths  new  liue  traveiwt 
the  Black  Sea  to  ths  western  extremity  of  Mount  CaucaauB,  south  oI 
Anapa ;  it  then  runs  along  the  watershed  of  this  range  eastHSOUtb-eait 
to  ita  eastern  extremity,  whera  it  reaches  the  Caspian  Saa.  at  Soom- 
gait,  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Abshsran. .  Thenoe  it  nma  through 
the  Caspian  Sea,  which  it  leaves  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  UrmI,  whose 
course  it  follows  up  to  its  sources  in  the  Ural  Mnuntaina.  Ths 
Ural  Uountains  and  the  river  Kara  constitute  the  remaindor  of  this 
boundary-line. 

The  most  northern  point  of  the  European  continent  ia  Cape  lioti 
Kyn,  in  71'  6'  N.  lat. ;  North  Cape,  in  71"  10'  N.  lat.,  iH  on  an  islalii 
called  Mageroe.  The  most  southern  points  are — Puuta  de  Tarifa  is 
Spain  <36-  N.  lat),  and  Capo  Hatapan  (36°  17'  N.  lat)  in  Oreece.  The 
most  western  points  are— Cy)e  St.  Vincent  (9'  W,  long.).  Cape  Boca 
(9°  28'  W.  long.),  and  Caps  Finisterra  (9°  27'  W.  long.).  The  most 
SBStem  point  is  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  west  of  Ekatariobotf 
(60°  20'  E.  long.).  But  soms  of  the  islands  extend  fartbvr  aouth  and 
west  than  the  oontinaaL  Tha  most  southern  point  of  ttie  ialand  of 
Candia  is  34°  S6'  N.  lab  Ths  Blaakat  islands  on  the  sroat  of  IralaMl 
lie  in  10°  6'  W.  long.  Cape  Fugleberg  in  Iceland  is  near  2fi°  W.  long., 
and  ths  most  western  of  tbe'Aiores,  Corvo  and  Fiorew,  SI'  W.  loi^- 
Ths  most  northern  extremity  of  Nowaya  Siemlia  is  about  77°  N.  1st. 
A  ttiaigbt  line  drawn  from  Cape  St.  Vinecat  to  ths   mouth  at  tfai 
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riv«r  KATa  on  the  Frocen  Ocean,  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Europe,  does  not  much  exceed  3000  miles ;  and  another,  drawn  from 
Cape  Matapan  to  Cape  Nord  Kyn,  is  2400  miles  long. 

Ab  every  part  of  Europe  is  described  in  the  Enqlibh  Ctclop^bdia 
under  the  natural  or  political  division  to  which  it  belongs,  and  all  the 
more  important  mountain  ranges,  riTers,  and  other  great  physical 
features  have  separate  articles,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  such 
dekoriptions  here.  All  therefore  that  we  propose  to  do  under  the 
present  heading  is,  to  give  such  a  general  notice  as  may  facilitate 
reference  to  particular  articles,  adding  any  additional  information  that 
would  not  readily  find  a  place  under  the  separate  headings. 

Phytical  Otography. — Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  Europe 
consist  of  an  immense  plain ;  we  remainder  is  partly  mountainous  and 
partly  hilly.  The  plain  occupies  the  eastern  pazt  of  the  continent, 
and  the  hilly  and  mountainous  countries  extend  along  its  western  and 
southern  shores.  On  the  eastern  boundary  tiie  plain  extends  across 
the  whole  continent  from  south  to  north,  from  the  mountain  range  of 
the  Caucasus  and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  those  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  In  width  it  extends  in  this  part  of  the  continent  from  the 
Ural  Mountains  to  26*  E.  long.  To  the  west  of  this  meridian  it 
terminates  on  the  north  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  the 
mountain  region  of  Scandinavia ;  on  the  south  it  continues  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  extends  even  farther  west  to  the 
shores  of  Holland  opposite  the  British  Islands.  If  small  eminences 
are  not  taken  into  account,  it  may  even  be  said  to  continue  in  a  south- 
west direction  through  Belgium  and  the  northern  parts  of  France  to 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  where  it  terminates  between  Paris  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  portion  of  the  plain  west  of  the  meridian  of 
26°  is  narrowed  on  the  south  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  other 
ranges  which  are  connected  with  them.  Towards  the  eastern  part  it 
extends  over  10  degrees  of  latitude,  but  in  its  progress  towanla  the 
west  it  becomes  gradually  narrower  till  its  mean  breadth  does  not 
exceed  3  degrees  of  latitude,  except  where  the  peninsula  of  Jutland 
joins  it.    Along  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  it  is  still  narrower. 

By  this  narrow  portion  of  the  Great  European  Plain  and  the  Baltic 
(which  may  be  considered  as  its  lowest  part>  being  covered  vdth  water), 
the  mountain  regions  which  constitute  the  western  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent are  divided  into  two  separate  systems.  To  the  north  lies  the 
system  of  the  Scandinavian  Mountains,  and  to  the  south  what  we  shall 
here  call  the  South  European  Mountain  SysteuL  The  idand  of  Great 
Britain  may  be  regarded  as  a  connecting  link  between  these  mountain 
systems. 

The  Great  Plain  occupies  about  2,500,000  square  miles ;  the  South 
European  Mountain  region,  which  extends  over  the  whole  of  South 
Europe  from  Cape  La  Roca  in  Portugal  to  the  Strait  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  presents  a  surface  more  diversified  in  its  form  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  globe  of  equal  extent,  China  perhaps  excepted, 
occupies  about  1,100,000  square  miles ;  and  the  Scandinavian 
Moimtain  System,  whidi  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  Scandinavian 

5 peninsula,  or  Sweden  and  Norway,  about  300,000  square  miles. 
Alps;  Apenxixes;  Balkan;  Carpathians;  Caucasus;  CsySnnk; 
URA  ;   PTBfeNEES  ;   UrAL  MOUNTAINS,  &c] 

The  coaat-line  of  Europe  is  formed  alternately  by  wide  projecting 
promontories  and  deep  bays,  whidi  divide  them  from  one  another. 
This  peculiarity  has  led  a  lai^e  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  to  a  sea- 
faring life,  and  as  the  winds  and  weather  in  the  waters  that  surround 
this  continent  are  not  regulated  by  the  seasons  of  the  year,  but  are 
subject  to  continual  changes,  this  circumstance  has  given  to  them  that 
boldness  in  maritime  enterprise  which  forms  the  most  distinguishing 
feature  in  their  character,  and  ndses  them  above  most  other  civilised 
nations  of  the  globe. 

Europe  in  fact>  considered  by  itself,  is  only  a  laxge  peninsula^  which 
is  further  cut  up  into  a  great  number  of  smaller  peninsulas  by  the 
interior  seas  and  gulfs  which  penetrate  far  inland  into  the  main  mass 
of  the  peninsula ;  consequently,  in  proportion  to  its  surface,  it  presents 
a  much  greater  extent  of  coast  than  any  other  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  globe,  as  will  appear  by  the  annexed  table,  which  however 
must  be  considered  only  as  a  rough  approximation : — 


Ratio  of  one  Mile  of 

Surfaee  in 

Coa8UUne:Milct. 

coast-Une  to  area  in 

Square  Miles. 

Square  Miles. 

Asia      .     . 

18,000,000 

85,000;   or  including 

500 ;  or  including  the 

the  islands,  40,000. 

islands,  430. 

AfHea  . 

14.000,000 

16,000 

900 

Europe 

S,  800,000 

20,000 

190 

America    . 

15,000,000 

82,000    (without    the 
coast  of  the  Aretie 

470 

Sea). 

The  close  seas,  which  are  united  to  the  Atlantic  by  straits,  are  the 
White  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Mediterranean;  with  the  latter  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  are  connected. 


Seas. 


Mediterranean  .  •  •  •  • 
Blaek  Sea  and  Sea  of  Asof  .  •  .  • 
Caspian  ...•••• 

Baltic 

White  Sea 

Atlantic  Sea,  in  the  northern  hemisphere 


Speclfle  Gravity 
of  its  Waters. 


1-0298 
1*0142 

1*0400 
1-0190 
1-0288 


Extent  In 
Square  Miles. 


760,000 
190,000 
180,000 
160,000 
40,000 


The  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  which  all  the  seas  that  wash  the  shores  of 
Europe  are  connected  except  the  Caspian  (and  this  is  rather  to  be 
considered  as  an  immense  inland  lake),  forms  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
between  Cape  -  Finisterre  and  the  island  of  Ushant ;  the  English 
Channel,  between  the  northern  coasts  of  France  and  the  souiLem 
coasts  of  England ;  St.  Ghoige's  Channel,  between  Qreat  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  and  the  North  Sea,  which  separates  Great  Britain  from  the 
Netherlands,  Qermanyy  Denmark,  and  Norway. 


The  basin  ot  the  Caspian  Sea,  though  it  is  only  drained  by  two 
large  rivers,  the  Volga  and  the  Ural,  occupies  a  surface  of  850,000 
square  miles,  as  far  as  it  belongs  to  Europe,  and  runs  with  its 
northern  boundary  along  the  parallel  of  60**  N.  lat  The  basin  of 
the  Volga,  the  lai^est  of  the  rivers  of  Europe,  contains  an  area  of 
above  750,000  square  miles.  The  basin  of  the  Black  Sep.  is  somewhat 
larger.  Its^  area  in  Europe  is  rather  more  than  900,000  square  miles. 
The  countries  which  are  comprehended  in  the  European  part  of  its 
basin  are  drained  by  the  Danube,  Dnieper,  Dniester,  Don,  Kuban,  and 
their  tributaries.  The  basin  of  the  Baltic  is  nearly  equal  in  extent, 
including  the  Cattegat  and  Skagerack,  being  on  all  sides  surrounded 
by  coimtries  which  belong  to  Europe;  their  basin  extends  over  a 
surface  of  nearly  900,000  square  miles,  though  perhaps  none  of  its  rivers 
rise  more  than  350  miles  from  its  mouth  in  a  straight  line.  The 
great  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Baltic  are  the  Oder,  Vistula,  Ni^men, 
Diina,  Newa,  and  the  numerous  rivers  descending  from  the  Scandi- 
navian range,  as  the  Tomea-Elf,  Calix-Elf,  Lulea-Elf,  Pitea-Elf, 
Scaleftea-Elf,  Umea-Elf,  Angerman-Elf,  Indals-Elf,  Liunga-Elf,  Liusna- 
Elf,  and  Dal-Elf ;  and  likewise  the  Ootha-Elf,  and  Olommen,  which 
£sn  into  the  Cattegat  and  Skagerack.  The  basin  of  the  White  Sea  is 
drained  by  the  Dwina,  the  Mezen,  and  Petshora,  and  some  other 
smaller  rivers,  and  occupies  a  surface  of  about  400,000  square  miles. 
Though  the  coast-line  of  the  Atlantic  from  Cape  North  Kyn  to  Cape 
Tarifa  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  shores  of  jbhe  western  dedivity 
of  Europe,  including  the  British  Islands,  its  basin  probably  does  not 
much  exceed  600,000  square  miles.  No  considerable  river  flows  into 
the  Atlantic  between  Cape  North  Kyn  and  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 
Into  the  North  Sea  there  flow  the  Elbe,  Ema,  the  Rhine,  Scheldo, 
and  of  the  rivers  of  Qreat  Britain  the  Spey,  Tay,  Forth,  Humber, 
and  Thames;  into  the  English  Channel  only  the  Seine;  into  St. 
Qeorge's  Channel  the  Severn ;  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  the  Loire  and 
Qaronne ;  and  immediately  into  the  Atlantic  the  Clyde,  the  Shannon, 
the  Duero,  Tajo,  Ouadiana,  and  Guadalquivir.  The  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  including  the  Archipelago,  is  by  far  the  smallest  of 
all  those  which  belong  to  the  inland  seas  of  Europe,  comprehending 
only  about  250,000  square  miles.  The  largest  of  its  riyers,  the 
Rh6ne,  flows  only  500  miles,  including  its  benda  The  other  rivers, 
which  are  of  a  considerable  length,  are  the  Ebro  in  Spain ;  the  Po 
and  Tiber  In  Italy,  and  the  rivers  of  Albania  and  the  Maritza  in 
Turkey.  All  the  rivers  which  drain  the  basins  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Atlantic  Sea  rise  in  the  South  European  mountain  region; 
those  which  fall  into  the  Black  Sea  rise  within  the  Qreat  Plain, 
except  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  which  drain  about  one-third 
of  the  mountain  region.  The  rivei-s  which  run  to  the  Caspian  rise 
partly  on  the  watershed  of  the  Qreat  Plain,  and  partly  in  the 
Ural  range ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  those  that  drain  the 
basin  of  the  White  Sea.  The  rivers  which  flow  from  the  east  into 
the  Baltic  rise  on  the  Qreat  Plain;  those  which  flow  into  it  from 
the  south  rise  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain  region;  and  those 
which  fall  into  it  from  the  north  descend  from  the  Scandinavian 
range. 

Climate, — The  climate  of  Europe  presents  great  differences,  if  we 
compare  it  with  that  of  those  countries  in  other  divisions  of  the 
globe,  which  lie  within  the  same  parallels.  It  is  a  weU*established 
fact,  that  the  eastern  coast  of  NorUk  America  is  much  colder  than 
the  western  coast  of  Europe,  under  the  same  latitudes.  This  differ- 
ence is  in  some  places  equal  to  10  degrees  of  latitude.  Thus  we  find  that 
the  mean  annual  heat  of  Loudon  (51"  81'  N.  lat)  is  nearly  50*"  Fahr., 
while  at  Quebec  (46"  48'  N.  lat.)  it  hardly  exceeds  42*  Fahr.  At 
Lisbon  (38"  48'  N.  Ut)  it  is  61  i^  Fahr.,  and  at  Williamsbui^  in 
Virginia  (37"  5'  N.  lat)  only  56"  Fahr.  It  Is  however  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  eastern  countries  of  Europe,  especially  those  north 
of  the  Black  Sea,  are  much  colder,  and  approach  in  climate  those  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  America.  At  Moscow  (55'  47'  N.  lot)  the  mean 
annual  heat  is  not  quite  38°  Fahr.,  whilst  at' Edinburgh  (55*  58' 
N.  lat)  it  exceeds  47"  Fahr. 

With  respect  to  dimate,  Europe  may  be  divided  into  three,  zones, 
the  northern,  the  central,  and  the  southern.  These  zones  may  be 
separated  from  one  another  by  two  lines,  of  which  the  nortaem 
begins  near  60*  N.  lat  on  the  western  coast,  and  terminates  between 
55"  and  54*  N.  lat  on  the  Ural  range  on  the  east;  the  southern 
commences  about  48"  N.  lat  on  the  west,  and  terminates  oa  the  east 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  (45"  N.  lat).  In  the  northern  zone 
only  two  seasons  occur,  summer  and  winter,  the  former  lasting  about 
three  months  (June,  July,  and  August),  and  the  latter  neany  nine 


EUROPE. 


EUROPE. 


montlm.  These  Beasons  are  separated  by  a  spring  and  autumn  of  a 
few  days,  rarely  two  weeks'  duration.  In  summer  the  heat  is  yeiy 
gfeat>  and  the  vegetation  inconceivably  rapid.  The  winter  is  severe 
and  boisterous,  and  brings  down  immense  quantities  of  snow.  In 
the  central  zone  the  four  seasons  are  distinot,  and  the  passage  from 
heat  to  cold,  and  vice  versft,  is  very  graduaL  The  heat  is  lees  than 
in  the  northern  zone,  and  so  is  the  cold  during  the  winter ;  still  frost 
prevails  during  two,  three,  or  four  months,  and  snow  is  common 
except  on  the  coasts.  In  the  southern  zone  frost  is  either  not  felt 
at  all  or  only  during  a  few  days ;  and  snow  is  of  rare  ocourrenoe,  or 
it  does  not  lie  on  the  grotmd  for  more  Uian  a  few  days.  Vegetation 
accordingly  is  very  little  interrupted.  But  the  countries  within  this 
zone  have  abundant  rains  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year, 
and  are  subject  to  great  and  long  droughts  in  summer.  These 
droughts  frequently  continue  for  four  or  five  months,  and  in  some 
places  occasionally  for  eight  or  nine  months. 

InhahitanU  ana  Political  Divisiont, — Nearly  the  whole  population 
of  Europe  belongs  to  that  race  which  is  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  the  Caucasian  race ;  but  along  the  Ural  range,  and  at  the 
most  northern  extremity  of  the  continent,  a  few  nations  occur  which 
belong  to  the  Mongolian  race ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  Magyars, 
who  inhabit  nearly  the  centre  of  Europe  (Hungary). 

The  population  of  Europe  amounts  to  nearly  265,000,000  in 
round  numbers.  The  Christian  religion  is  that  which  generally 
prevails.  The  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  nearly  exclusively  professed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  also  by  the 
majority  in  France,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Poland,  Belgium,  and  Ireland. 
Roman  Catholics  are  also  numerous  in  some  cantons  of  Switzerland, 


and  some  provinces  of  PrussiA  and  Russia.  The  whole  number  of 
the  adherents  of  this  faith  it  is  calculated  may  amount  to  130,000,000. 
To  the  Greek  church  belong  the  Russians  and  the  Greeks ;  and  a  great 
number  of  the  members  of  this  church  are  dispersed  over  different  parts 
of  Turkey :  they  amount  altogether  to  about  55,000,000.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  are  nearly  exclusively  Protest- 
ants ;  and  the  various  sects  of  Protestants  form  the  great  majority  in 
England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Prussia,  and  the  northern  and 
western  states  of  Germany.  In  France,  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  some 
provinces  of  Russia,  Protestants  are  numerous.  The  whole  number  is 
about  65  millions.  There  are  Armenians  in  Russia,  Austria^  and 
Turkey ;  about  400,000  in  alL 

The  Turks  and  Tartars,  with  some  of  the  small  tribes  of  Mongol 
origin  along  the  Ural  Mountains,  are  Mohammedans.  Their 
number  is  supposed  not  to  fall  mudi  short  of  6,000,000.  Among 
the  Laplanders  and  Samoyedes  there  are  still  some  who  have  not 
embra(^  Christianity.  The  Kalmucks  and  the  Kiighises  are  mostly 
Bhuddists.  At  Astrakhan  there  are  a  few  Hindoos.  The  Jews  are 
most  numerous  in  some  parts  of  Russia,  Poland,  Austria,  and  Turkey. 
Their  number  cannot  be  accurately  estimated.  In  the  south-eastern 
countries  of  Europe  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  gypsies :  it  is 
doubtful  what  their  religion  is. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  sovereign  states  of  Europe 
in  1854,  and  may  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  list  of  articles  to  which 
to  refer  for  further  particulars.  The  areas  and  population  are  given 
from  the  latest  and  best  authorities ;  wherever  it  could  be  got  the 
population  is  from  official  documents;  where  round  numbers  are 
g^ven  they  may  be  considered  as  approximations. 


States. 


Form  of  OoTemment. 


Andorra  (Pyreneet) 

AnhalUBemborg 

Anhalt-Kothen 

Anhalt-DeMan 

Austria,  Empire  of      .        •        .        •        •        . 

Baden 

Bavaria 

Belgium 

Bremen       •.«...... 

Britain,  Great,  Ireland,  and  aettlementa,  and  islands  In  ) 
Europe j 

Bnmswiek 

Denmark,  Continental j 

Denmark  Islands  (including  Iceland)  .        .        .         | 

France 

Prankftirt  (on  the  Main) 

Greece 

Hamburg 

Hanover 

HeMcGaicel,  or  Electorate  of  Hesse     .        .        .        . 

Hefse-Darmstadt,  or  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse     .        .     . 

Hesae-Homburg 

Ionian  Islands 

Lichtenstein 

Lippe-Detmold 

LQbeck 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

Mecklenbnrg-Streliti 

Modena 

Monaco •        .        •        . 

Montenegro 

Nassau •        •        . 

Netherlands  (with  Duchy  of  Luxemburg)         •        .    . 

Oldenburg •        •        . 

Papal  States 

Parma 

Portugal  (including  Madeira  and  the  Asores)  .        .    . 

Prussia 

Reuss,  Principalities  of 

Knssia,  Empire  of— Russian  Dominions 

Russia,  Empire  of— Kingdom  of  Poland  •        •        •    . 

San  Marino  ••••«••• 

Sardinia ..• 

Saxony  •••.•..., 
Saxe-Altenburg  •••.••., 
Saxe-Coburg  and  Ootha  •••••. 
Saxe.Meinittgen.HildbarghanaeB  •  •  •  •  . 
Saxe-Weimar-Eisenaeh  ••«•«. 
Scbanenburg-Lippe  ••«••«. 
Schwarcburg^udolstadt  •••••. 
Schwanburg-Sondershansen  ••••«« 

Sicilies,  the  Two 

Spain •        .       ,    , 

Sweden  and  Norway  .•.,,., 
Switxerland    •••e».*«, 

Turkey 

Tuscany  ••••••••. 

Waldeek     .        .  \ 

WQrtemberg  ••••••... 


Republic,  with  two  syndics  and  a  council     .... 

Duchies ;  absolute  sovereign  prince 

Absolute  monarchy 

Grand  duchy ;  limited  sovereignty,  with  legidature  of  two  chambers 

Limited  monarchy ;  two  chambers 

Limited  monarchy ;  two  chambers 

Republic ;  senate  and  burgherausembly 

Limited  monarchy ;  two  houses  of  parliament      .... 

Duchy ;  limited  sovereignty,  with  two  chambers 

Absolute  monarchy,  with  provincial  states  having  limited  power'  { 

Monarchy ;  two  chambers  with  limited  powers     .... 

Republic ;  senate  and  legislative  body 

Limited  monarchy ;  senate  and  legislatiTe  chambers 

Republic ;  two  burgomasters,  senate,  and  common  eouncil        .    . 

Limited  monarchy ;  two  chambers       ••.... 

Limited  sovereignty ;  two  chambers 

Limited  soTereignty ;  two  chambers 

Landgraviata  ;  absolute  sovereignty 

Free  state ;  with  council  and  one  chamber,  under  British  protection 

Principality ;  limited,  with  one  chamber 

Principality ;  limited,  with  one  chamber 

Republic ;  senate  and  common  council 

Grand  duchy ;  limited  sorereignty,  with  two  chambers    .        .    . 
Grand  duchy ;  limited  soTereignty,  with  two  chambers 

Duchy ;  absolute  sovereignty 

Principality ;  under  protection  of  Sardinia 

Principality;  absolute     ......... 

Duchy ;  limited  sovereignty,  with  two  chambers  .... 

Limited  monarchy ;  two  chambers 

Grand  duchy ;  limited  sorereignty,  with  two  chsmbers 

Absolute  and  electtre  sovereignty     .        .        ...         .    . 

Duchy;  absolute •        ^        .        . 

Limited  monarchy,  with  chamber  of  representatlres.        .        .     . 
Monarchy,  with  two  chambers  having  limited  power*   «        , 
Limited  sovereignty,  with  one  chamber  •.«... 
Absolute  monarchy      ..••.••... 

Absolute  monarchy  •        •       • 

Republic ;  sovereign  council 

Limited  monarchy,  with  two  chambers    •        ,        .        ,  -     . 
Limited  monarchy,  with  two  chambers         .        •        •        • 

limited  monarchy,  with  one  chamber 

Limited  monarchy,  with  one  chamber  for  eaeh  duehy   . 
Limited  monarchy,  with  one  chamber      .        •        •        •        . 
Limited  monarchy,  with  one  chamber  .... 

Limited  monarchy,  with  one  chamber 

Limited  monarchy,  with  one  chamber  .... 

Grand  duehy ;  limited  sorereignty,  with  two  chambers     •        . 

Monarchy,  with  a  council  (consulta) 

Limited  monarchy,  with  legislature 

Limited  monarchy,  with  two  chambers         •        •        •        . 
Confederation  of  republics,  with  diet        •        •        •        •        • 

Absolute  monarchy 

Grand  duchy;  absolute  sovereignty 

Principality ;  limited  sovereignty,  with  one  chamber    • 
Lifflited  monarchy,  with  two  chambers    ..... 


Area  in 
Square  miles. 


200 

317 

307 

535 

355,722 

5,893 

39,628 

11,400 

74 

121,280 

1,524 
21,900 
38,605 
206,954 
38 
15,234 
150 
14,830 
3,736 
3,342 
106 
1,100 
50 
436 
126 
4,840 
763 
3,330 
50 
1,480 
1,790 
13,500 
2,440 
15,890 
2,395 
37,750 
108,294 
600 
2,039,055 
49,253 
37 
39,000 
5,770 
609 
771 
070 
1,401 
206 
330 
327 
43,160 
182,541 
293,080 
15,250 
190,000 
8,545 
460 
7,520 

8,798,064 


Population. 


10,000 

52,641 

43,677 

80,082 

36,514,466 

1.356,943 

4,559,452 

4,426,202 

79,047 

27,618,044 

270,825 
3,296,597 
68,150 
85,781,628 
77,950 
990,373 
188,054 
1,819,253 
754,590 
854,314 
34,921 
328,000 
6,351 
108,236 
54,166 
542,763 
90,628 
586,458 
7,000 
120,000 
429,060 
3,362,625 
381,923 
2,908,115 
502,841 
3,814,771 
16,346,625 
112,175 
55,504,615 
4,810,735 
7,600 
4,916,084 
1,987,832 
132,849 
150,412 
166,364 
362,524 
80,226 
60,038 
60,847 
8,704,472 
14,316,219 
4,762,274 
3,392,740 
15,500,000 
1,778,021 
59,697 
1,733,263 

264,623,756  | 
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feVREUX. 


We  add  a  table  of  the  mammalia  which  are  found  in  Europe 
similar  to  that  given  under  Asia^  and  from  the  same  authority. 


No.  of  specicfl 

Whole  No. 

Whole  No. 

No.ofRpecies 

oommon  to 

Orders. 

of  known 

of  European 

pecnliar  to 

Europe  snd 

species. 

species. 

Europe. 

other  Conti- 
nents. 

I.  QnAdrnmana . 

186 

1 

0 

1 

II.  CarniTors 

731 

64 

20 

44 

III.  Msrsnpialia   . 

140 

0 

0 

0 

IV.  Rodentla 

604 

61 

81 

40 

y.  Edentata  .     . 

S4 

0 

0 

0 

YI.  Paohydermata 

38 

1 

0 

1 

YIL  Ruminantia  . 

159 

14 

7 

7 

VIII.  Cotaoea     .    . 

75 

U 

7 

17 

Total 

196f 

165 

55 

110 

EUSTATIUS,  ST.,  one  of  the  Leeward  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
in  17^  83'  N.  lat,  63*  8'  W.  long.,  is  a  small  rocky  island,  about 
25  miles  in  circumference,  rising  from  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a 
truncated  cone,  terminating  in  a  plain  surrounded  with  woods, 
having  a  hollow  in  the  centre,  which  is  now  a  vast  den  for  numerous 
wild  beasts,  and  is  perhaps  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  The 
climate  is  in  genersa  healthy,  but  the  island  is  frequently  visited 
by  dreadful  thunderstorms,  and  hurricanes  which  usually  occur 
in  August  and  September.  The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
soil,  aided  by  the  industry  of  the  Dutch,  who  have  cultivated 
the  island  to  the  very  summit,  have  rendered  it  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  wealthy  of  all  the  Caribbee  Islands.  The  principal 
article  of  cultivation  is  tobacco,  but  they  grow  likewise  sugar,  indigo, 
and  cotton.  The  island  has  great  abundance  of  hogs,  goats,  rabbits, 
and  poultry  of  all  kinds,  not  only  for  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  but  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring 
colonies.  This  may  be  one  ground  of  the  very  jealous  policy  of  the 
Dutch,  which  is  far  more  strict  than  that  of  the  other  European 
nations  who  possess  any  of  the  islands.  The  only  landing-plaoe, 
naturally  difficult  of  access,  is  guarded  by  a  fort^  and  fortified  so 
as  to  render  it  impregnable;  nor  has  anything  been  neglected  to 
render  every  part  of  the  island  equally  so.  This  island  belongs  to 
the  Dutch,  who  colonised  it  about  the  year  1600.  The  united  areas  of 
St.  Eustache  and  Cura^oa  amount  to  868  square  miles;  and  the 
united  population  of  the  two  islands  on  the  last  day  of  1852  was 
26,311.  The  Christian  population  of  St.  Eustache  included 
1371  Protestants,  175  Catholics,  and  360  Methodists.  In  Cura^oa 
there  were  12,933  Catholics,  1833  Protestants,  and  758  Jews. 
We  know  not  what  amount  of  Pagan  population  belongs  to  each. 
[Curajoa]. 

EUXINR    [Black  Ska.] 

EVAUX.    [Creusb.] 

EVENUS.    [JStolia.] 

EVERSHOT.      [DOBSBTSHIBE.] 

EVERTON.    [Lahoashirb,] 

EVESHAM,  Worcestershire,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
and  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  in  52°  5'  N.  lat,  V  56' 
W.  long.,  distant  15  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  Worcester,  96  miles  N.W. 
by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  109  miles  by  the  Great  Western  and 
Oxford  and  Wolverhampton  railways.  The  population  of  the  borough 
of  Evesham  in  1851  was  4605.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  alder- 
men and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  returns  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Worcester.  Eveshsjn  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  30  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  43,050  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  14,338. 

Evesham,  originally  Eovesham,  was  of  some  importance  prior  to 
the  Norman  Conquest.  An  abbey,  dedicated  to  the  Vitigin  Mary, 
was  founded  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  which  possessed 
numerous  endowments  and  extensive  privileges.  Clement  Lichfield, 
one  of  the  last  of  its  abbots,  built  the  isolated  tower  called  the  Abbot's 
Tower,  to  be  used  as  a  bell  tower.  It  was  erected  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Reformation,  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  peipendicular 
style.  The  tower  is  110  feet  in  height,  and  28  feet  square  at  the 
base. 

An  ancient  stone  bridge  of  eight  arches  crosses  the  river  at  Evesham. 
The  two  principal  streets  of  Evesham  are  wide  and  clean  :  the  town  is 
lighted  with  gas,  and  paved.  The  guildhall,  erected  in  the  16th 
century,  in  the  market-square,  was  repaired  by  subscription  in  1834. 
Considerable  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  town  of  late  years. 
The  parish  church  of  All  Saints  is  chiefly  of  the  decorated  style ;  the 
earliest  portion  is  of  the  13th  century.  It  has  a  tower  and  spire,  and 
a  very  handsome  porch.  St.  Lawrence's  church  was  in  ruins  for 
nearly  a  century  till  1837,  when  it  was  restored.  The  style  is  perpen- 
dicular. St.  Peter's  church,  Bengeworth,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avon, 
vras  built  in  the  13th  century.  The  Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians  have  places  of  worship,  and  there 
are  National,  British,  and  Infant  schooler  a  literary  institute,  a  savings 


bank,  a  medical  dispensary,  and  various  charities.  The  Qrammar 
school,  founded  by  Abbot  Lichfield,  and  re-foimded  in  1605  by  Prince 
Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  James  I.,  is  free  to  none ;  the  scholars  pay  a 
small  quarterage.  The  income  from  endowment  is  14^  a  year  and  a 
house :  the  number  of  scholars  on  the  foundation  in  1853  was  12.  At 
Bengeworth  is  a  school  founded  in  1729,  under  the  will  of  Alderman 
John  Deade  of  London,  for  poor  children  of  the  parish  of  Bengeworth, 
of  which  Uie  founder  was  a  native.  The  income  from  endowment  is 
256i.  a  year ;  the  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  30.  The  affairs  of 
this  school  are  in  Chancery.  Petty  sessions  and  a  county  court  are 
held.  The  vale  of  Evesham  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  numerous 
market-gardens  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  A  considerable 
amount  of  business  is  done  in  hops  and  seeds ;  there  are  corn-mills 
and  a  linseed-oil  miU.  Malting,  tanning,  and  the  making  of  agricultural 
implements  are  carried  on.  Many  females  are  employed  in  sewing  kid- 
gloves  for  the  glove-makers  of  Worcester.  Parchment  is  made  to  some 
extent.  The  market-day  is  Monday.  Fairs  are  held  on  February  2nd,  the 
Monday  after  Easter,  Whit-Monday,  and  September  21st  The  Sep- 
tember fair  is  usually  well  supplied  with  cattle  and  horses.  A  gseat 
battle  was  fought  near  Evesham  on  the  4th  of  August,  1265,  between 
Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  I.)  and  Simon  Montfort,  earl  of 
Leicester,  in  which  Montfort  was  completely  defeated,  and  he  and  his 
son  fell  in  battle. 

(Nash,  WoreuUrshire ;  May,  History  of  Evetham\  Communication 
Jrom  Evesham.) 

EYORA.    [Alsmtsjo.] 

EVRAN.      [CdTE8-DU-N0BD.] 

£yREUX,  an  ancient  episcopal  city  in  France,  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Eure,  stands  in  a  pretty  valley  shut  in  by  hills  on  the 
north  and  souUi,  and  watered  by  the  Iton,  which  flows  through  the 
town  in  thi^e  branches,  on  its  way  to  the  Eure.  It  is  situated  in 
49*  1'  80"  N.  lat,  1"  9'  14"  E.  long.,  at  adistance  of  60  miles  W.  from 
Paria^  and  has  11,706  inhabitants.  The  streets  of  fivreux  are  broad  and 
neat ;  the  houses  are  mostly  built  of  wood  and  plaster.  The  cathe- 
dral, which  dates  from  the  llth  century,  is  a  very  imposing  cruciform 
structure,  though  it  is  not  uniform  in  style.  The  north  transept  and 
the  portal  leading  to  it  are  in  the  florid  gothic,  and  are  greatly 
admired ;  the  west  front  is  in  the  Italian  style ;  the  interior  is  lighted 
through  many  beautiful  painted  glass  windows,  of  which  those  of  the 
Ladye  chapel,  and  the  rose  windows  of  the  choir  and  transepts  are 
particularly  admired.  At  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts 
rises  an  octagonal  tower,  built  with  cut  stone,  and  supported  on  four 
pillars.  The  tower  is  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  spire  of  open' stone- 
work of  the  most  graceful  execution.  The  abbey  church  of  St  Thaurin, 
built  by  Richard  IL,  duke  of  Normandy,  also  presents  specimens  of 
different  styles,  introduced  in  the  various  repairs  it  has  undergone :  it 
contains  tiie  shrine  of  St  Thaurin,  executed  in  the  13th  century. 
This  church  was  originally  built  in  a.d.  660,  over  the  tomb  of  St 
Thaurin,  first  bishop  of  £vreux,  the  chief  events  of  whose  life  are 
depicted  on  the  windows  of  the  choir.  Other  remarkable  objects  are — 
the  clock-tower,  the  public  librarv,  the  botanical  garden,  the  prefect's 
residence,  the  bishop's  palace,  the  prison,  the  park,  and  the  prome- 
nades in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  prettily  laid  out  in  gardens, 
vineyards,  and  meadows.  The  magnificent  Ch&teau-de-Navarre,  near 
the  town,  built  by  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  on  the  site  of  a  country-house 
of  Jeanne  de  Navarre,  was  the  residence  of  the  young  Pretender  pre- 
vious to  1745,  and  of  the  Empress  Josephine  for  some  time  after  her 
divorce  from  Napoleon ;  it  was  demolished  in  1836,  its  plantations  cut 
down,  its  streams  turned  to  drive  machinery,  and  its  grounds  brought 
into  profitable  cultivation.  There  remains  however  still  a  pavilion 
named  the  little  oh&teau,  which  was  built  in  1749  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  from  Louis  XY. 

The  town  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  t«ro  eccle- 
siastical schools,  a  college,  primary  normal  school,  savings  bank,  &g. 
The  manufactures  are  ticking,  hosiery,  woollen  stufBi,  vinegar,  cotton- 
yam,  leather,  &o. ;  and  the  commerce  of  the  town  is  composed  of 
these  articles  and  of  com,  brandy,  cider,  perry,  linseed-oil,  linen 
hides,  and  groceries.  The  railway  from  Paris  to  Cherbourg,  which 
leaves  the  Paris-Rouen  line  at  Rosny,  below  Mantes,  and  is  now  in 
course  of  construction,  passes  through  £vreux.  A  branch  railway  is 
also  in  course  of  construction  to  £vreux  from  the  Vernon  station  on. 
the  Paris-Rouen  line,  as  stated  in  the  article  on  the  department  of 
Eure.    [EuBE.] 

fivreux  stands  on  or  near  the  siteof  the  ancient  Mediolanum,  the  capital 
of  the  Aulerci  Eburovioes.  The  name  Eburoviees  was  afterwards  applied 
to  their  chief  city,  and  in  the  middle  ages  appears  under  the  corrupted 
Latin  forms  of  'Sbroiea  and  Bbroas,  from  which  is  derived  fivreux. 
The  town  was  taken  from  the  Romans  by  Clovis.  In  892  the  North- 
men under  RoUo  sacked  and  plundered  it  After  the  settlement  of 
the  Northmen  in  this  part  of  France,  £vreux  and  its  dependencies 
were  governed  by  counts,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  house  of  Mont- 
fort in  1118 ;  but  Henry  L,  king  of  England  and  duke  of  Normaady, 
who  was  at  enmity  with  that  family,  seized  £vreux  and  its  territory 
and  erected  it  into  a  distinct  county  in  favour  of  one  of  his  natural 
sons.  Montfort  however,  aided  by  the  Counts  of  Anjou  and  Flanders, 
laid  siege  to  fivreux,  which  was  put  into  his  hands  by  treason.  On 
this  occasion  the  English  garrison  was  massacred,  and  the  houses  and 
churches  given  up  to  pilla^    In  the  b^ginnin^  of  the  12th  century 
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(in  1119)  irreuz  wu  burned  by  Henry  I.,  king  of  England ;  and  toivards 
the  close  of  the  same  centuiy  (in  1194  and  1199)  it  was  twice  taken 
by  Philippe  Auguste,  king  of  France,  who  shortly  afterwards  acquired 
permanent  possession  of  it.  The  county  of  firreux  was  bestowed  as 
an  appanage  on  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  which  subse- 
quently acquired  the  throne  of  Navarre ;  but  on  the  death  of  Charles 
tne  Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  it  reverted  to  the  French  crown.  In  the 
wars  of  the  English  in  France,  under  Henty  Y.  and  Henry  VL,  fivreux 
was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken;  in  1441  it  was  captured,  after  a 
vigorous  resistance,  by  the  French.  The  town  was  besi^ed  and  taken 
by  Marshal  de  Biron  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Ivry.  The  castle  of 
ifevreux,  which  stood  within  the  town,  was  replaced  by  a  residence  of 
the  dukes  of  Bouillon,  erected  in  1652,  and  now  used  as  the  prefect's 
residence.  The  dock-tower  stands  on  the  site  of  the  keep  of  the  old 
castle. 

At  Vieil  iivreux,  s  village  near  Evreux,  there  are  several  ancient 
remains,  including  a  theatre,  an  aqueduct,  and  some  fortifications, 
which  are  supposed  by  some  to  mark  the  site  of  Mfdiolanum, 

(IHctionnaire  de  la  France;  Le  Brasseur,  Hittcire  du  ComtS 
d^jSvreux.) 

EWELL.     [SURRET.] 

EX,  RIVER.    [Devonbhirb.] 

EXCIDEUIL.    [Dordogne.] 

EXETER,  Devonshire,  the  capital  of  the  county,  a  city  and  county 
in  itself,  aud  a  parliamentary  borough,  is  situated  on  elevated  ground 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ex,  in  50°  44'  N.  lat.,  8*  83'  vf,  long., 
distant  164  miles  W.S.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  198  miles  by  the 
Great  Western  railway.  The  city  is  governed  by  12  aldermen  and  36 
councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  population  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Exeter  in  1851  was  82,818  ;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough 
40,688.  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Exeter. 
For  Poor-Law  purposes  the  city  of  Exeter  is  managed  under  a 
local  act. 

Exeter  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  settlement  of  the  Britons  before 
the  Roman  invasion.  It  was  then  called  Caer-Isc  and  Caer-Rydh, 
the  former  derived  from  its  situation  on  the  Ex  or  Isc,  the  latter  from 
the  red  soil  on  which  the  castle  is  built.  By  the  Romans  it  was  csjied 
Isca  Dumnoniorum.  Many  coins,  small  bronze  statues  or  penates, 
tesselated  pavements,  and  other  Roman  antiquities  have  been  dis- 
covered near  the  walls  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  In  the 
reign  of  Alfred  the  town  was  called  Exan-Cestre  (Castle  on  the  Ex), 
whence  its  present  name.  About  927  the  Cornish  men  were  dispos- 
sessed of  Exeter  bv  Athelstan,  who  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
existing  city.  William  the  Conqueror  took  possession  of  the  city 
after  a  close  siege  of  18  days.  It  was  besieged  on  several  occasions  in 
later  periods  of  its  history. 

The  city  of  Exeter  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls  and  strongly 
fortified.  Situated  on  a  high  eminence,  on  the  north  side  of  the  town, 
are  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  called '  Rougemont.'  It  was  completely 
dismantled  during  the  civil  war.  In  the  area  of  the  oastle-yard  a 
sessions-house  has  been  erected,  a  neat  building,  faced  with  Portland 
stone ;  it  contains,  in  addition  to  two  good-sized  courts,  a  grand-jury 
room,  magistrates*  room,  &c  In  front  is  a  large  open  space,  whero 
county,  election,  and  other  meetings  are  held.  To  the  north  of  the 
castle  is  a  delightful  walk,  shaded  by  fine  old  elm-trees,  called  '  the 
Korthemhay.'  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  Exeter  is  the  guildhall,  where 
the  assizes  for  the  city  are  held,  as  well  as  the  sessions,  elections,  and 
other  civic  business.  The  buildin^r  contains  several  valuable  portraite, 
among  others  those  of  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  the  First,  of 
her  daughter  Henrietta,  duchess  of  Orleans,  who  was  bom  in  Exeter, 
and  of  General  Monk.  Exeter  cathedral,  as  it  at  present  stands,  was 
probably  begun  soon  after  the  see  of  Devon  was  transferred  to  Exeter 
from  Crediton,  in  the  year  1049.  It  was  considerably  altered  axul 
enlarged  by  Warlewaat,  third  bishop  of  Exeter,  a  Norman,  who  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror.  It  then  assumed  ite  present  cruciform 
shape,  but  underwent  numberless  alterations  and  additions  during  ttie 
IStn  and  14th  centuries.  It  now  consiste  of  a  nave,  76  feet  in  width 
and  175  feet  in  length,  with  aisles  on  each  side ;  two  short  transepts, 
formed  by  two  Norman  towers  146  feet  in  height ;  a  choir  of  the  same 
width  as  the  nave,  and  128  feet  in  length ;  ten  chapels  or  oratories, 
and  a  chapter-house.  The  whole  building  from  east  to  west  (including 
St.  Mary's  Chapel)  is  408  feet  in  length.  The  western  front  is  highly 
decorated  with  a  profusion  of  niches  and  elegantly-carved  figures,  and 
presento  one  of  the  richest  fa9adeB  of  any  building  in  England.  The 
mterior  is  exceedingly  fine  in  its  decorations  and  general  appearance. 
The  bishop's  throne,  which  is  of  black  oak,  elaborately  carved,  rises 
in  a  pyramidal  form  to  the  height  of  52  feet;  it  was  ei-ected  towards 
the  close  of  the  15th  century.  In  the  cathedral  are  numerous  monu- 
mente  of  interest,  The  chapter-house  is  a  bo&utiful  edifice,  with  a 
handsome  oak  roof;  in  this  building  is  conteined  the  cathedral  library, 
consiuting  of  about  8000  volumes.  The  oi^gan  is  one  of  the  largest  m 
Europe ;  the  laige  pipes  are  nearly  23  feet  in  height,  and  4  feet  in 
circumference.  In  the  north  tower  are  the  'Peter  bell,  one  of  the 
largest  bells  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  large  clock  of  exceedingly  curious 
antique  workmanship.    The  south  tower  contains  a  peal  of  11  bells. 

The  city  was  anciently  held  in  demesne  by  the  crown  :  its  earliest 
charter  was  granted  by  Uemj  L    The  corporation  hold  a  court  of 


quacrter  sesdons,  and  the  assiEes  are  held  by  the  judges  of  the  westoni 
circuit  twice  a  year  for  the  county  of  the  city  at  the  guildhall,  and 
twice  a  year  for  Devonshire  at  the  sessions-house.  A  county  eourt  is 
held  in  the  city.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Quakers, 
Independents,  wesleyan  and  other  Methodisto,  Unitarxans,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Jews. 

Exeter  is  on  the  whole  a  well-built  and  clean  city.  Two  main  lines 
of  street  intersect  each  other,  meeting  in  the  central  part  of  the  city ; 
one  line  is  called  the  High-street  and  Fore-street,  the  other  North- 
street  and  South-street  The  older  streete  are  generally  narrow,  but 
there  are  handsome  squares  and  terraces  in  Northenhay,  Soathenihay, 
kc,  which  contain  many  well-built  houses.  Exeter  is  lighted  wiUi 
gas,  and  is  supplied  with  water  by  water-works  erected  in  1794.  The 
guildhall,  in  High-street,  was  rebuilt  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century ;  it  has  a  singular  portico,  supposed  to  have  been  added  about 
the  close  of  the  16th  century :  the  portico  projecta  into  the  street, 
and  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  line  of  buildings.  The  sub- 
scription ball-room  is  a  spacious  apartment,  measuring  80  feet  by 
40  feet,  and  is  very  handsomely  fitted  up.  A  subscription  library  is 
in  Fore-street  In  the  cathedral  yard  is  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Insti- 
tution, founded  in  1813,  for  the  promotion  of  arts,  &o.,  the  library  of 
which  contains  several  thousand  volumes.  A  museum  is  connected 
with  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  founded  in  1847.  Among  other 
public  buildings  are  the  custom-house  on  the  quay,  the  theatre, 
cavaliT  barracks,  bridewell,  county  jail,  and  city  prison.  A  handsome 
stone  bridge  of  a  single  arch  was  erected  over  the  river  Ex  in  the  year 
1778,  at  an  expense  of  about  20,0002.,  a  little  above  the  site  of  an 
ancient  bridge  originally  built  in  1250.  The  port  of  Exeter  extends 
from  the  coast  near  Lyme  Regis  to  the  Ness  Point  The  ship  canal, 
by  which  vessels  of  considerable  size  come  up  to  the  city,  was 
originally  formed  in  1544,  contributions  of  a  portion  of  their  commu- 
nion plate  having  been  made  towards  the  expense  by  the  parishes 
interested  in  the  scheme.  In  1827  the  canal  was  lengthened  and 
deepened,  and  a  spacious  wet-dock  constructed  at  the  Exeter  termi- 
nation of  the  canal.  The  gross  amount  of  customs  duties  received 
at  the  port  during  1851  was  93,1842.  10«.  Id.  On  December  Slst, 
1853,  the  vessels  registered  at  the  port  were: — 41  under  50  tons, 
tonnage  1197  :  and  146  above  50  tons,  tonnage  19,533.  During  1853 
there  were  entered,  coastwise,  of  sailing  vessels,  inwards  598,  in  aU 
57,785  tons;  and  outwards  216,  reckoning  9,961  tona  The  colonial 
and  foreign  trade  included  an  aggregate  of  226  vessels  and  14,037  tons 
inwards,  and  65  vessels  and  5787  tons  outwards.  There  are  few 
manufactures  in  Exeter;  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 
retail  trade  and  in  handicrafts. 

A  considerable  import  and  export  commerce  is  conducted  here,  the 
dairy,  orchard,  and  farm  produce  of  the  neighbouring  districte  sup- 
plying articles  of  exchange  for  commodities  of  foreign  production. 
There  are  market-houses  in  Fore-street  and  Queen-street ;  the  market* 
days  are  Wednesday  and  Friday;  there  is  a  daily  market  for  fish, 
fruit,  &0,  Four  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  A  great 
horBe-£ur  is  held  at  Alphington,  about  a  mile  from  Exeter. 

The  Free  Grammar  school  was  founded  by  the  citisens  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.;  the  sons  of  freemen  are  instructed  gratuitously.  There 
are  eighteen  exhibitions  to  the  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
six  of  which  are  of  402.  each,  the  others  much  less.  The  school 
possesses  an  income  from  endowment  of  402.  a  vear,  and  had  60 
scholars  in  1853.  There  are  several  National,  Bntiah,  and  Charity 
schools.  The  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital  is  supported  by  subscription, 
and  has  a  considerable  income  arising  from  funded  property.  Ther« 
are  in  the  city  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  dispensary,  an  eye  infirmary,  an 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  an  institution  for  the  bliud,  a 
mechanics  institution,  a  savings  bank,  aud  several  almshouses. 

The  diocese  of  Exeter  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury ;  it  extends 
over  the  counties  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Islands, 
and  coQiprises  429  benefices.  It  is  divided  into  four  archdeaconries, 
Exeter,  Barnstaple,  Totnes,  and  Cornwall.  The  chapter  consiste  of 
the  deai:^  the  archdeacons,  six  canons,  a  precentor,  a  chancellor,  and 
seventeen  prebendaries.  The  income  of  the  bishop  is  fixed  at  27002. 
a  year. 

(Isaacke,  Exeter;  BotU^ook  of  Devon;  ffandbook  of  Devon;  Zand 
We  Live  /»,  voL  iii) 

EXETER.    [New  Hamfsbirb.] 

EXMOUTH,  Devonshire,  a  market-town  and  wateringf-plaoe  in  the 
parishes  of  Littleham  and  Withyoombe  Rawleigh,  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ex,  on  its  left  bank,  in  50**  37'  N.  lat,  3**  25' 
W.  long.;  distant  10  miles  S.E.  by  S.  firom  Exeter,  and  170  miles 
S.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  town  of 
Elxmouth  in  1851  was  5123.  The  living  is  a  curacy  annexed  to  the 
vicarage  of  Littleham,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Exeter. 

Exmouth  was  a  plaoe  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  King 
John,  when  it  was  one  of  the  chief  ports  on  the  coast  In  1347  it 
contributed  10  ships  and  193  seamen  as  ite  proportion  of  the  fleet 
which  Edward  IIL  sent  to  attack  Calais.  The  origin  of  Exmouth  as 
a  watering-place  dates  from  about  the  commencement  of  the  18th 
century,  and  till  the  rise  of  Torquay  it  was  the  first  on  the  Devonshire 
coast  in  point  of  importance  as  well  as  of  time. 

The  old  town  of  Exmouth  is  built  on  the  base^  and  the  new  town 
on  the  slope  and  summit  of  a  hiU.    On  the  beach  is  a  good  bathing 
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{>lacey  aa  well  as  baths.  The  town  is  w^U  supplied  with  hotels, 
odglng-houses,  public  walks,  libraries,  assembly  and  subscription 
rooms,  &0.  The  houses  and  shops  are  well  built,  and  there  is  a  good 
market  The  sea-wall,  1800  feet  long,  is  of  much  service  as  a  pro- 
menade and  drive.  Kxmouth  contains  a  church,  chapels  for  Inde* 
pendents  and  other  Dissenters,  and  a  National  school.  From  Beacon 
Hill  are  obtained  some  fine  inland  and  seaward  prospects.  With  Star 
Cross,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ex,  where  is  the  nearest  railway 
station,  there  is  communication  by  ferry. 

(Borlase,  Devonshire!  Land  We  Live  In,  toL  ilL;  JR^ouUibook  of 
Devon  ;  ffandbook  of  Devon  and  ComwalL) 

ETAM.    [Debbtshirs.] 

ETE,  Suffolk,  a  market-town  and  municipal  *  and  parliamentaxy 
borough,  in  the  parish  of  Eye,  is  situated  in  52''  19'  N.  lat,  1*"  8' 
£.  long. ;  distant  20  miles  N.  from  Ipswich,  and  89  miles  N.E.  -by  N. 
from  London*  Mellis  station  of  the  Ipswich,  Bury,  and  Norwich 
railway,  which  is  2  miles  from  Eye,  is  91  miles  distant  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  parish  of  Eye,  with  which  the  municipal 
borough  is  co-extensive,  was  2587  in  1851 ;  that  of  the  parliamentary 
borough,  which  includes  several  adjacent  parishes,  was  7531.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  and 
returns-  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk  and  diocese  of  Norwich. 

Eye  is  pleaiMuitly  situated  on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Waveney.  This 
rivulet  was  probably  navigable  at  one  time,  and  surrounding  the 
town  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  name,  which  signiUes  in 
Anglo-Saxon  an  island.  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  town  was  incorporated  by  King  John,  and  sent  two 
members  to  Parliament  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  passing  of 


the  Beform  Act  There  was  formerly  at  Eye  a  oastle  and  a  small 
Benedictine  priory.  Of  the  monastic  buildings  there  are  some 
remaina  The  stn»ets  of  the  town  are  rather  narrow  and  irregularly 
built  The  public  buildings  are  a  town-ball,  a  freemasons  luJl,  an 
assembly  room  (formerly  a  theatre),  and  a  jaU.  The  church  ia  hand- 
some and  spacious,  with  a  fine  embattled  tower,  and  an  elegant  gothic 
porch.  The  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of  worship. 
The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  the  16th  century,  has  an 
endovrment  of  60^.  per  annum;  the  number  of  scholars  on  the 
foundation  in  1853  was  30.  There  are  also  a  Free  school,  almshouses, 
and  a  savings  bank.  Brewing,  ooaoh-making,  and  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  implements  are  carried  on.  The  com-markei  is  held  on 
Tuesday,  and  the  general  market  for  butter  and  vegetables  oa 
Saturday.    There  are  two  annual  fairs. 

EYEMOUTH.    [Bbbwioishirb.] 

EYGUlfiRES.     [BoucHES-DU-RHdNB.] 

EYLAU,  or  PREUSSISCH-EILAU,  s  town  in  Prussia,  in  the 
government  of  Konigsberg,  is  situated  on  the  Pasmer,  in  54°  25' 
N.  lat,  20**  85'  E.  long.,  about  20  miles  S.  from  the  town  of  Kitoigs- 
bei^,  and  has  an  old  oastle,  a  church,  and  about  2500  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  woollen  cloths,  hats,  leather,  &c.  The  name  it  bears  has 
been  given  to  it  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Deutsch-Eilau,  a  town 
in  the  Prussian  administrative  circle  of  Marienwerder.  Eylau  is 
noticed  here  merely  because  it  gives  name  to  the  battle  fought  there, 
Feb.  8,  1807,  in  which  the  French  under  Napoleon  L  defeated  the 
allied  armies  of  Russia  and  Prussia* 

EYMET.    [DoBDoaNE.] 

EYNESFORD.    [Kent.] 

EYRE-COURT.    [Oalwat.] 


FAE'NZA,  the  ancient  Faveniiaf  an  episcopal  town  of  the  Papal 
States,  in  the  province  of  Ravenna,  is  situated  in  a  well-cultivated 
plain  watered  by  the  Lamone,  20  miles  S.W.  from  Ravenna,  and  has 
a  population  of  about  20,000.  The  Zanelli  Canal  runs  from  the 
Lunone  at  Faenza  to  the  southernmost  arm  of  the  Po.  Faenza  is  a 
well-built  modem-looking  town,  surrounded  by  wnlls,  and  further 
defended  by  a  citadel.  The  streets  are  regular;  there  are  a  fine 
market-place  surrounded  by  arcades,  many  palaces,  churches  rich  in 
paintings,  several  convents,  a  fine  bridge  on  the  Lamone,  a  theatre,  and 
a  lyceum.  The  town  has  also  a  school  of  paintings,  a  college,  an 
honpital,  and  lunatic  and  orphan  asylums.  There  are  several  manu- 
factories of  glased  and  coloured  earthenware,  which  is  called  'majolica' 
in  Italy,  and  'faience'  in  Prance,  where  it  was  introduced  from  Faensa. 
There  are  nlso  manufactories  for  spinning  and  weaving  silk,  some 
paper-mills,  and  a  considerable  trade  by  the  Zanelli  Canal. 

Faventia  was  anciently  a  town  of  the  Boii,  and  afberwards  a  muni- 
cipium  under  the  Romans.  It  was  near  Faventia  that  Sulla  defeated 
the  consul  Carbo  and  drove  him  out  of  Italy.  (Livy, '  Epitome,'  88.) 
The  tovm  was  afterwards  ruined  by  the  Qoths,  and  restored  nnder  the 
Exarchs ;  but  its  walls  were  not  raised  until  a.d.  1286.  It  wa&  then 
for  some  time  subject  to  the  Bolognese,  but  was  afterwards  ruled  by 
the  house  of  Manfredi  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  when  it  was 
seized  by  Pope  Alexander  YI.,  and  has  since  been  annexed  to  the 
States  of  the  Church. 

FAYOUM,  a  province  of  Egypt,  to  the  west  of  the  Libyan  ridge, 
which  bounds  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  on  the  west  About  12  miles 
N.W.  from  Benisouef  therb  is  a  depression  in  the  ridge  six  miles 
in  length,  which  leads  to  the  plain  of  the  Faioum.  This  plain  is  of  a 
circular  form,  about  40  miles  from  east  to  west^  and  about  30  miles 
from  north  to  south.  The  northern  and  north-western  part  of  it 
is  occupied  by  the  lake  called  Birket-el-Keroun.  A  range  of 
naked  rocks  bounds  the  lake  to  the  north,  and  joins  towards  the  east 
the  Libyan  range,  which  skirts  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  To  the  west 
and  south  the  plain  is  bounded  by  lower  hills  which  divide  it  from 
the  Libyan  Desert  It  forms  in  fact  a  basin  with  only  one  opening  or 
outlet  on  the  eastern  side  towards  the  Nile.  The  Bahr-Yussouf,  or  Great 
Canal,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Nile  and  skirts  the  Libyan  ridge,  on 
arriving  at  the  gap  above  mentioned,  at  a  village  called  Howarah 
Illahoun,  turns  to  the  west,  passing  under  a  bridge  of  three  arches, 
through  which  the  water  flows  and  forms  a  fall  of  about  three  feet  at 
low  water.  It  then  runs  along  the  valley,  and  on  reaching  the  entrance 
of  the  Faioum,  at  the  village  of  Howarah-el-Soghalir,  a  wide  cut 
branches  off  from  it  to  the  right,  running  first  north  and  then  north- 
west, and  passing  by  Tamieh  meets  the  north-east  extremity  of  the 
lake.  About  two  miles  below  Howarah-el-Soghair  another  deep 
iiivine  opens  to  the  south,  and  then  turning  south-west  passes  by 
Noaleh,  and  enters  the  south-west  part  of  the  lake.  Between  these 
two  branches  the  cultivated  part  of  the  Faioum  is  contained.  But 
these  two  outs  have  been  long  dyked  across  at  their  beginning,  in 
order  to  eoonomise  the  water  of  the  Nile,  which  owing  to  the  rising 
of  the  bed  of  the  Bahr-Yussouf  flows  less  copiously  than  formerly. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  water  finds  its  way  to  the  lake  by  the  Tamieh 
and  Nezleh  cutSb    The  main  stream  oontinuea  its  oourse  westward 


towards  the  middle  of  the  plain  and  the  town  of  Medinet-el-FaTonmf 
the  capital  of  the  province.  Here  the  water  becomes  distributed 
into  a  multitude  of  small  canals  for  irrigation,  which  spread  in  every 
direction  through  the  central  part  of  the  plain,  and  which  are  the 
cause  of  its  extraordinary  fertility,  for  the  Bahr-Yussouf  contains 
water  all  the  year  round.  But  that  fertility  exists  only  within  the 
range  of  the  canals.  Ail  the  part  west  of  Nezleh  U  arid  and  sandy, 
and  only  inhabited  by  a  few  nomad  Arabs,  though  it  bears  the  traces 
of  former  cultivation.  The  strip  of  land  which  borders  the  Lake 
Keroun  is  low  and  marshy,  marking  the  original  basin  of  the  lake, 
which  is  separated  from  the  cultivated  lands  by  a  considerable  rise  all 
along.  The  lake  is  described  under  Birkbt-el-Keroun.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  land  susceptible  of  cultivation  in  the  Faioum  is  about 
450  square  miles,  of  which  hardly  one-half  is  now  cultivated.  The 
villages,  which  are  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  above  300,  are  now 
reduced  to  less  than  70.  Still  the  cultivated  part  is  superior  in  ferti- 
lity to  every  other  province  of  Egypt,  from  which  it  differs  in  the 
greater  variety  of  its  products  and  the  better  appearance  of  its  villages. 
In  addition  to  coin,  cotton,  and  the  other  cultivated  plants,  it  produces 
an  abundance  of  apricots,  figs,  grapes,  olives,  and  other  fruit-trees,  which 
thrive  here  better  than  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nila  A  vast  quantity 
of  roses  also  grow  in  the  Faioum,  and  this  district  is  celebrated  for 
the  manufacture  of  rose-water,  which  is  sold  at  Cairo  and  all  over 
Egypt  for  the  use  of  the  wealthy. 

The  province  is  the  ancient  Arsinoite  Nome.  The  remains  of  anti- 
quities m  the  Faioum  are  few.  Two  pyramids  of  baked  bricks  about 
70  feet  high  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  one  near  Howarah 
Ilahoun,  and  the  other  near  Howarah-el-Soghur.  There  is  an  obelisk 
of  red  granite  43  feet  high,  with  a  circular  top,  and  sculptured  with 
numerous  hieroglyphics,  near  the  village  of  Bijige,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Medinet^l-Faioum.  Near  Mediuet-el-Fa'ioum  are  aIfo  some  remains 
of  the  ancient  Arsinoe  or  Crocodilopolis,  consisting  of  fragments  of 
granite  columns  and  statues.  At  Kasr-Keroun,  near  the  south-west 
extremity  of  the  lake,  is  a  temple  94  feet  by  G8  and  about  40  feet 
high,  vdiioh  contains  14*  chambers,  and  appears  to  be  of  the  Roman 
period.  On  the  north-west  bank  of  the  li^e,  at  a  place  called  Denay, 
a  raised  pavement  or  dromos,  about  1300  feet  in  length,  leads  to  a 
building,  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  brick,  109  feet  by  67,  divided 
into  several  apartments  and  surrounded  by  an  outer  wall  of  crude 
brick,  870  feet  by  270.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Dionysias.  Further  to  the  east,  but  on  the  same  bank  of  the  lake,  at 
a  place  called  Kom-Waseem-el-Hogar,  are  the  ruins  of  Bacchis.  The 
direction  of  the  principal  streets  and  the  plans  of  many  of  the  houses 
may  be  distinctly  traced.  The  site  of  the  ancient  labyrinth  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained.  At  Fedmin-el-Kuno'is,  or  'the  place  of  churches' 
in  Coptic,  near  the  south-east  bank  of  the  lake,  are  some  remains  of 
early  Christian  monuments. 

The  mountains  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Lake  Keroun,  on  whidi 
the  rains  fall  annually,  are  said  to  contain  salt,  and  to  this  circum- 
stance the  saltness  of  the  waten  of  the  lake  is  attributed  by  some. 
[Birkbt-el-Keboun.] 

South  of  the  Faioum  there  is  an  opening  through  the  ridge  of  low 
bills  laadiog  into  a  amaUer  airoular  plain  or  basin,  with  a  small  la^ 
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called  Birkei-el-Qaraq,  which  has  one  or  two  hamlets  on  its  hanks. 
A  small  stream  fr^/rn  the  Bahr-Tussouf  runs  into  it.  The  road-track 
of  the  caravans  to  the  smaller  oasis  puiws  through  this  place. 

(Deaeriptum  de  V&gypiej  Belzoni ;  Wilkinson,  Topography  of  Thebet; 
ffandbook  of  £gypt.) 

FAIRFORD.    [Glouoebtbbshirb.] 

FAITH,  ST.,  HORSHAM,  Norfolk,  a  Tillage,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Horsham  St  Faith,  and  hundred  of 
Tayerham,  is  situated  52'*  42'  N.  lat,  V  IT  W.  long.,  distant  4  miles 
N.  from  Norwich,  and  112  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  consolidated  parish  of  Horsham  St  Faith  and 
Newton  St  Faith  in  1851  was  1211,  inolusiye  of  123  inmates  of  the 
Union  workhouse.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curaoj  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  oi  Norwich.  St  Faith  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
80  parities,  with  an  area  of  47,851  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  11,891. 

FAKENHAM.    [Noptolk.] 

FALAISEL    [Calyadob.] 

FALKINGHAM.    [Lincolnshibx.1 

FALKIRK,  Stirlingshire,  ScoUand,  a  market-town  and  parlia- 
mentary burgh,  in  the  parish  of  Falkirk,  is  situated  on  rising  ground, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Forth,  in  56"  1'  N.  lat,  8»  4^W.  long., 
distant  12  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Stirling,  24  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Edinburgh  by  road,  and  25  i  miles  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
railway.  The  population  of  the  burgh  in  1851  was  8752.  It  is 
governed  by  a  provost  and  11  councillors,  three  of  whom  are  bailies; 
and  jointly  with  Airdrie,  Hamilton,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow,  returns 
one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 

Falkirk  is  in  a  wealthy  and  populous  district^  in  the  midst  of 
collieries  and  manufactories,  and  is  the  chief  town  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Stirlingshire.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  called  the 
High-street^  which  is  upwards  of  half  a  mile  long.  The  town-house 
is  situated  in  the  middle  of  this  street  The  parish  church,  a  recently 
erected  building,  has  a  fine  steeple  130  feet  in  height  Besides  the 
parish  church,  there  are  chapels  for  Free  Church  and  United  Presby- 
terians, Independents,  and  Roman  CaUiolica  On  each  side  of  the 
High-street  narrow  streets  of  old  houses  branch  off,  one  of  which 
extends  upwards  of  a  mile  towards  Carron,  passing  through  the 
villages  of  Bainsford  and  Grahamstown.     Falkirk  is  lighted  with  gas. 

The  iron-works  at  Carron,  2  miles  N.  from  Falkirk,  are  the  largest 
in  Scotland.  The  Falkirk  iron-works  are  also  extensive,  and  besides 
these,  there  is  a  small  foundry  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  CanaL 
There  are  manufactories  of  pyroligneous  acid,  of  naphtha,  and  of  potass 
and  alom.  Coal  is  extensively  wrought  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
are  three  tanneries.  The  ordinary  market-days  are  Thursday  and 
Saturday.  The  Falkirk  '  trysts,'  or  cattle  fairs,  are  held  three  times  a 
vear,  when  black  cattle,  principally  for  the  English  markets,  sheep  and 
horses,  are  sold  in  very  lai^ge  numbers.  These  have  long  been  the 
largest  cattle-markets  in  Scotland.  Two  excellent  school-houses  and 
residences  for  teachers  were  erected  a  few  years  since.  There  are  a 
savings  bank,  a  school  of  arts,  and  a  horticultunJ  society. 

Falkirk  was  formerly  a  burgh  of  barony,  held  of  the  family  of 
Livingstone  till  the  attainder,  in  1715,  of  the  earl  of  Linlithgow  and 
Callander,  by  whose  forfeiture  his  superiority  vested  in  the  crown.  A 
part  of  the  Roman  wall,  known  by  the  name  of  '  Graham's  Dyke,' 
still  exists  in  the  neighbourhood. 

(New StcUistieal  AccoujU  of  Scotland;  OommiunicaUon  from  FaUsirk.) 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS,  a  colonial  settlement  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  situated  between  51**  and  58**  S.  lat,  57**  and  62'*  W.  long., 
about  300  miles  £.  from  the  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens. 
They  form  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Southern  Atlantic,  consisting  of 
two  principal  islands.  East  Falkland  and  West  Falkland,  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  smaller  islands  clustered  around  them  and  in 
the  strait  between  them.  East  Falkland  is  about  90  miles  long,  and 
on  average  40  miles  wide  ;  West  Falkland  is  about  80  miles  long,  with 
a  mean  width  of  about  25  miles.  They  are  separated  firom  each  other 
by  Falkland  Sound.  The  smaller  islands,  about  200  in  number,  vary 
considerably,  froni  16  miles  in  length  and  8  miles  in  width,  to  mere 
inlets  of  half  a  mile  in  diameter.  East  Falkland  is  computed  to  oon- 
taia  3000  square  miles;  West  Falkland  is  estimated  at  2000  square 
miles.  If  the  adjacent  islands  are  added,  the  whole  group  may  be 
estimated  to  contain  about  6000  square  miles. 

Coa«^.—The  coast-line  is  veir  irregular,  and  the  whole  group 
is  deeply  indented  by  sounds,  bays,  harbours,  creeks,  and  inlets. 
On  West  Falkland  and  some  small  islands  near  it,  there  are  high 
precipitous  cliffs  in  a  few  places  exposed  to  the  western  seas ;  but 
other  places  are  low,  especially  the  southern  portions  of  East 
Falkland. 

Surface  and  Sbi/.— Very  litUe  is  known  of  West  Falkland,  and  it 
is  entirely  uninhabited.  It  is  said  to  possess  a  finer  climate  than 
East  Falkknd ;  and  it  has  several  excellent  harbours.  At  certain 
seasons  it  is  visited  by  whalers  and  sealers  (chiefly  Americans),  and  by 
vessels  in  quest  of  guano.  The  average  height  of  it  appears  to  be 
greater  thui  that  of  East  Falkland,  though  Uie  highest  hills  seem  to 
be  in  the  last-mentioned  island.  A  chain  of  high  hills,  called  the 
Wickham  Heights,  runs  across  East  Falkland  in  a  due  east  and  west 
direction  from  Port  William  to  Port  Sussex  on  Falkland  Sound. 
Mount  Usbome,  near  Port  Sussex,  is  2800  feet  above  the  sea ;  the 


other  hills  vary  in  height  from  800  to  2000  feet  They  consist  chiefly 
of  quarts  rock,  which  is  extremely  rugged  at  the  summits,  where  it 
sometimes  assumes  the  most  wild  and  fantastic  forms.  The  country 
north  of  the  Wickham  Heights  has  a  hilly  surface,  and  at  several 

5 laces  these  hiUs  rise  to  some  hundred  feet  above  the  general  leveL 
'hat  portion  of  the  island  which  lies  south  of  the  Wickham  Hills 
may  be  considered  as  a  level  plain,  gentiy  declining  towards  the 
southern  shores.  In  some  parts  of  the  island  the  bottoms  of  the 
valleys  are  covered  by  great  angular  fragments  of  quartz  rock.  The 
blocks  vary  in  sice  from  that  of  a  man's  chest  to  ten  or  twenty  times 
as  large.  They  do  not  occur  in  irregular  masses,  but  are  spread  out 
in  level  sheets  or  great  streams.  These  streams  of  stones  vary  from 
100  feet  to  a  mile  ifi  width. 

A  view  of  the  country  from  one  of  the  heights  is  extremely  dismal 
Moorland  and  black  bog  extend  as  far  as  eye  can  discern,  intersected 
by  numerous  streams  and  pools  of  yellowiui-brown  water.  The  soil 
is  generally  peaty  from  1  root  to  10  feet  in  depth,  and  below  it  is  a 
stiff  clay.  In  some  parts  however  there  are  considerable  tracts  of 
dry  gravelly  land,  without  peat  The  peaty  land  produces  the  heaviest 
growth  of  grass,  but  the  cattle  seem  to  prefer  feeding  on  the  shorter 
grass  of  the  gravelly  soils. 

In  all  cases  where  the  peaty  soil  has  become  mingled  with  the  sub- 
soil, as  in  the  bottoms  ox  many  of  the  valleys,  by  the  sides  of  the 
streams,  and  almost  always  at  the  mouths  of  the  streams,  the  soil  is 
of  the  richest  quality,  and  the  grasses  are  remarkably  thick  and 
verdant    This  kind  of  soil  abounds  south  of  the  Wickham  Heights. 

Riven  amd  Lakea, — There  are  few  rivers.  The  San  Carlos  is  the 
largest  It  winds  very  much,  and  is  only  about  80  miles  in  length, 
and  navigable  for  boats  about  8  miles  from  its  mouth.  There  are 
however  numerous  springs  and  rivulets,  and  also  many  fresh* water 
lakes  or  ponds^  varying  in  size  from  80  yards  to  8  or  4  miles  in 
circumference. 

CUfnate. — The  idimate  resembles  that  of  England,  but  is  more 
equable ;  the  summers  are  not  so  hot  and  the  winters  not  so  cold. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  Ib  about  47**  Fahr.  The  summer 
temperature  rsnges  between  45"  and  70**  Fahr. ;  the  winter  between 
80**  and  50"  Fahr.  The  ice  in  winter  seldom  exceeds  half  an  iuch  in 
thickness,  and  the  snow  is  rarely  more  than  ankle  deep,  and  remains 
a  very  short  time  upon  the  lower  landa  Occasionally  snow-storms  of 
great  severity  are  experienced,  in  which  many  cattle  are  destroyed. 
Light  passing  showers  are  frequent,  but  a  day  of  constant  rain  seldom 
occurs.  The  prevalent  direction  of  the  wind  is  west,  shifting  between 
north-west  and  south-west  Easterly  winds  are  very  rare.  Northerly 
winds  are  more  frequent,  and  they  bring  gloomy  damp  weather.  The 
westerly  winds  commonly  commence  at  nine  o'clock,  blow  with  a 
force  frequently  bordering  on  a  gale  through  the  day,  and  die  away 
about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  nights  are  generally 
calm,  and  the  contrast  of  the  bright  and  still  mornings  and  calm 
evenings  with  the  stormy  mid-day  is  very  striking. 

Prodtutioni, — There  are  no  trees  in  these  islands ;  but  there  are 
three  or  four  different  kinds  of  bushes.  The  grasses,  which  at 
present  are  the  most  important  production,  are  generally  long  and 
coarse,  but  they  possess  very  nourishing  qualities.  One  of  them, 
called  Tuasac,  has  especially  attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists  and 
graziers.  It  is  a  gigantic  sedgy  grass  of  the  genus  Carex,  and  covers 
the  great  mosses.  It  is  becoming  scarce,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
numbers  of  cattie  .which  have  fed  upon  it  Another  grass  of  very 
nutritious  quality,  the  ArwAdo  alopeeurvs,  is  distributed  over  the 
country,  and  the  wild  cattie  freely  use  it  Turnips  and  the  common 
vegetablea  grown  in  flngland  grow  exceedingly  well  in  sheltered 
situations.  In  1850  there  were  10  acres  of  ground  laid  out  in  garden 
cultivation ;  in  1851  there  were  18  acres  so  laid  out  Barley  and  oats 
have  been  cultivated  successfully.  The  soil  is  not  favourable  to  the 
production  of  wheat 

There  are  few  indigenous  animals.  The  only  quadruped  is  the 
warrah,  or  wolf-fox,  a  peculiar  species  confined  to  this  archipelago. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  an  English  hound,  but  slender,  with  long  legs. 
The  other  i^nimi^la  which  are  found  in  a  wild  state  have  been  brought 
there  witii  the  intention  of  being  left»  or  remained  when  the  European 
settiements  were  broken  up.  The  most  important  are  the  wild  cattle, 
the  number  of  which  in  East  Falkland  is  estimated  at  from  35,000  to 
40,000.  A  small  breed  of  wild  horses  is  found  on  East  Falkland, 
north  of  Wickham  Heights.  Mr.  Lafone  landed  a  laige  number  of 
tame  horses  from  Patagonia.  Some  were  subsequentiy  imported  from 
Rio  N^gro ;  these  are  serviceable,  sure-footed  beasts,  said  to  be  worth 
from  82.  to  12^  each.  Sheep  thrive,  but  the  quantity  of  pasture 
suitable  for  them  is  not  huge,  and  their  number  does  not  exceed 
8000.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  considerable  extent  of 
land  has  been  inclosed  for  the  grazing  and  domestication  of  sheep  and 
cattie.  Wild  hogs  abound  on  one  of  the  islands.  Rabbits  are  found 
in  large  numbers  on  the  island  generally.  The  peat,  which  occmn 
almost  everywhere  in  the  low  grounds^  affords  excellent  fuel.  Hair^ 
seals  and  fur-seals  were  formerly  abundant  about  these  islands,  but 
they  have  decreased  in  number.  Black  whales  are  numerous  in  the 
sea  west  of  West  Falkland,  where  many  American  and  French  vessels 
are  employed  in  taking  them.  The  supply  of  fish  is  abundant^  and 
there  are  plenty  of  swans,  geese,  ducks,  and  other  wild  fowL 

Commerce, — The  oommeroe  is  small    The  imports  consist  of  timber, 
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lime,  bricksy  flour,  sugar,  coflfee,  and  BritiBh  manufactured  goods ;  the 
exports  consist  of  hides,  tallow,  salted  beef,  seal-skins,  and  a  few  barrels 
of  fish-oiL  Qoyemor  Rennie  estimated  the  total  imports  in  1851  at 
17,0002.,  and  the  total  exports  at  80002.  The  fisheries  have  been  of 
late  attracting  the  attention  of  the  oolonists.  Quono  is  expected  to 
form  a  small  article  of  export  It  is  obtained  in  considerable  quan- 
tities on  West  Falkland  Island. 

Oovemment. — The  chief  objects  of  the  British  government  in  main- 
taining an  establishment  on  the  Falkland  Islands  are  the  advantages 
which  they  offer  in  affording  water,  fresh  meat,  and  refreshment  to 
the  crews  of  vessels  passing  and  repassing  them  in  their  voyages  round 
Cape  Horn;  but  though  the  number  of  vessels  passing  annually  is 
about  1000,  and  there  are  no  harbour-dues  or  any  other  similar  chaises, 
yet  in  1849  only  12,  and  in  1850  only  23  English  merchant  vessels 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  The  number  appears  however 
to  be  on  the  increase.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  vessels  resorting  to 
the  settlement  in  1849  was  9200 ;  in  1850  it  was  18,672 ;  it  1851  it 
was  17,588 ;  in  1852  it  amoimted  to  22,024  tons.  Vessels  frequently 
call  for  repairs  and  refitting.  The  government  establishment  consists 
of  a  governor,  two  clerks,  a  surveyor,  surgeon,  harbour-master, 
stipendiary  magistrate,  and  chaplain.  The  entire  annual  expense  of 
the  estabUshment  is  about  17752.  The  total  expenditure,  including 
buildings,  &c.,  has  hitherto  been  about  80002. ;  the  sum  voted  by  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  year  1851-2  was  50002.  The  fixed  revenue 
of  the  settlement,  which  was  1842.  10«.  in  1849,  had  increased  to 
4422.  14«.  2e2.  in  1850,  and  has  probably  increased  in  amount  since 
that  time. 

History  and  Settlement — With  respect  to  the  discovery  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  all  that  is  known  with  certainty  is  that  they  were  seen 
in  1592  by  Dr.  John  Davis,  who  accompanied  Cavendish  in  his  second 
voyage ;  and  Hawkins,  who  sailed  along  them  in  1594,  called  them 
Hawkins's  Maiden  Land.  In  1690  Strong  sailed  through  the  channel 
which  separates  East  and  West  Falkland,  and  called  it  Falkland  Sound, 
whence  the  islands  were  afterwards  named  the  Falkland  Islands. 
Several  vessels  from  St.  Malo  passed  near  the  islands  between  1706 
and  1714,  and  from  these  they  were  named  by  the  French  Les  lies 
Malouines.  In  1764  the  French  established  a  colony  on  one  of  the 
harbours  of  Berkeley  Sound  on  East  Falkland,  and  called  it  St.-Louis ; 
and  two  years  later  the  British  formed  a  settlement  on  West  Falkland, 
on  the  inlet  called  Port  Egmont.  Soon  afterwanis  the  French,  in  1767, 
ceded  their  settlement  to  the  Spaniards,  who  in  1770  attacked  the 
English  colony  and  took  it.  After  some  negotiations  Port  Egmont 
was  restored  to  the  English.  The  British  afterwards  abandoned  the 
colony,  but  did  not  give  up  the  rights  of  possession.  The  Spaniards 
also  withdrew  their  garrison  from  Port  Louis. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  whale  fishery  in  tiie 
Southern  Atlantic  began  to  be  prosecuted  on  an  extensive  scale  by 
some  European  nations  and  the  North  Americans.  Many  of  the  whaling 
vesj<els  visited  the  Falkland  Islands,  especially  to  kill  wild  cattle  and 
refresh  their  crews.  It  was  also  discovered  that  the  islands  were 
visited  by  a  great  number  of  seals,  and  these  animals  attracted 
numerous  other  adventurers.  Thus  Berkeley  Sound  was  seldom 
without  the  presence  of  some  visitors.  This  induced  the  government 
of  the  newly-established  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  take  possession 
of  East  Falkland  in  1820,  and  in  1823  they  formed  a  settlement  at 
Port  Louia.  England  protested  against  these  proceedings  in  1829, 
and  in  1833  the  colony  was  given  up  to  the  English.  For  some  years 
only  a  lieutenant  of  the  navy  with  a  boat's  crew  resided  at  Port 
Louis,  but  the  British  government  resolved  in  1840  to  colonise  the 
islands,  and  to  send  there  a  governor  and  a  small  establishment. 
They  settled  at  Port  Louis;  but  on  examining  the  country  in  its 
vicinity,  it  was  found  that  Port  William,  south  of  Berkeley  Sound, 
offered  greater  advantages  as  a  naval  station  and  port  of  re&ige,  and 
in  1844  Qovernor  Moody  laid  out  a  town  on  the  southern  shores  of 
Stanley  Harbour,  a  land-locked  inlet,  sheltered  from  every  wind.  The 
population  of  the  colony  in  March  1847  was  270,  including  106  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Lafone,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Monte  Video,  to 
whom  the  British  government,  in  consideration  of  a  payment  of 
60,0002.  by  instalments,  granted  an  extensive  tract  of  land  and  the 
possession  of  all  the  wild  cattle  and  other  wild  stock  for  six  years, 
dating  from  January  1st,  1848.  Mr.  Lafone's  interests  were  recently 
purchased  by  a  joint-.stock  company,  possessed  of  a  lai^e  capital 
The  company  has  obtained  extensive  privileged  from  government  in 
respect  of  property  in  land  and  cattle,  €uid  is  canying  out  its  opera- 
tions on  a  comprcbensivu  plan.  From  a  despatch  of  Governor  Rennie, 
dated  Jauuaiy  8th,  1853,  it  appears  that  the  general  trade  of  the  colony 
was  then  in  a  healthy  state,  and  that  its  prospects  were  favourable. 
Unskilled  labonrere  were  receiving  from  3«.  to  6«.  a  day,  and  skilled 
labourers  6«.  to  10^.  A  few  garden  allotments  of  one  acre  each,  which 
had  been  put  up  for  sale,  realised  122.  an  acre,  being  six  times  the 
usual  government  price,  and  double  the  amount  realised  in  1849. 
Several  enrolled  pensioners  who  had  been  settled  in  the  colony  had 
manifested  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  treated,  but  the  secretai-y-at-war  having  intimated  to  them  that 
they  were  at  liberty  to  return  to  England  if  they  preferred  doing  so, 
none  of  them  had  accepted  the  permission.  The  opening  of  the  ship 
canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  if  accomplished, 
would  of  course  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  vesacls  calling  at  the 
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Falkland  Islands  for  refit  or  refreshment :  and  this  being  their  chief 
use,  the  settlement  might  probably  be  abandoned. 

(Weddell,  Voyage  towards  (he  South  Pole;  Fitz-Roy  and  Darwin, 
Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle; 
Parliamentary  Papers.) 

FALMOUTH,  Cornwall,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
and  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Fal,  in  50*  9'  N.  lat.,  5'  8'  W.  long. ;  distant 
80  miles  S. W.  by  S.  from  Bodmin,  and  269  miles  W.S.  W.  from  London. 
The  popuktion  of  the  municipal  borough  in  1851  was  4953.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  of  whom  oub 
is  mayor ;  and  conjointly  with  Peniyn  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough 
of  Penryn  and  Falmouth  was  13,656  in  1851.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  Falmouth 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  10  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
25,850  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  21,049. 

The  port  of  Falmouth  is  first  spoken  of  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
when  the  duchess  dowager  of  Bretagne  landed  here,  in  progress  to 
celebrate  her  nuptials  with  that  king.  Until  1613  the  site  of  the 
present  town  was  occupied  merely  by  the  huts  of  fishermen.  Shortly 
after  this  period  Sir  John  Kill^grew,  having  obtained  permission  from 
James  I.,  constructed  a  new  quay  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  town.  The  subsequent  establishment,  about  1688,  of  the 
post-office  packets  to  the  West  Indies,  Lisbon,  &a,  contributed  much 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  place. 

The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  narrow  street,  which  extends  along 
the  south-western  shore  of  the  harbour  for  about  a  mile.  The  public 
buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the  market-house,  the  jail,  the  Public 
Rooms,  a  handsome  building  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
the  Polytechnic  halL  In  the  Polytechnic  hall  are  held  the  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society.  This  society,  which  was 
founded  in  1833,  on  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  London,  has  been  very  successful;  the  society  publishes  its 
transactions.  Falmouth  is  a  neat  and  tolerably  well-built  town.  It 
is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water.  The 
suburbs  are  adorned  with  terraces  and  villas,  which,  with  the  harbour, 
when  seen  from  the  surrounding  hills,  present  a  very  beautiful  appear- 
ance. The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  Charles  the  Martyr,  was  built 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  The  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Unitarians  have  places  of 
worship  in  Falmouth.  There  are  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools; 
a  public  library ;  two  church  libraries ;  an  athenssum  and  mechanics 
institute ;  a  savings  bank,  a  dispensary,  and  coal  and  clothing  societies. 
A  county  court  is  held  in  Falmouth.  The  market-davs  are  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday ;  fairs  are  held  on  August  7th  and  October 
10th. 

The  quay  is  convenient,  and  there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  to 
allow  vessels  of  considerable  burden  to  dischai^  their  cargoes  on  the 
wharf.  The  harbour  is  extensive,  conveniently  situated,  and  well 
protected.  It  is  defended  on  the  west  by  Pendennis  Castle,  and  on 
the  east  by  St.  Mawea  Castle.  These  castles  were  built  by  Henry  VIII., 
and  subsequently  improved  and  strengthened  by  Queeu  Elizabeth. 
Pendennis  long  resisted  the  attacks  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  lines 
of  encampment  may  yet  be  seen.  It  now  contains  commodious 
barracks,  storehouses,  and  magazines.  A  lighthouse  has  been  erected 
at  St.  Anthony's  Point,  at  the  east  side  of  the  harbour.  The  Trinity 
Board  have  erected  an  obelisk  on  the  height  of  the  Black  Rock, 
between  Pendennis  and  St.  Mawes,  for  the  assistance  of  mariners  in 
making  Falmouth  harbour.  There  is  an  extensive  fishery  of  pilchards 
on  the  coast. 

The  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Fal- 
mouth on  December  Slst,  1853,  was  as  follows : — Under  50  tons,  50, 
tonnage  1398 ;  above  50  tons,  73,  tonnage  7364  ;  one  steam  vessel, 
14  tons.  The  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port 
during  1853  was  as  follows : — Coasting  trade,  inwards,  sailing  vessels, 
710,  tonnage  40,271 ;  steam  vessels,  141,  tonnage  29,  447 ;  outwards, 
sailing  vessels,  215,  tonnage  9195 ;  steam  vessels,  75,  tonnage  7151. 
Colonial  and  foreign  trade:  sailing  vessels,  inwards,  161,  tonnage 
13,379  :  outwards,  147,  tonnage  17,934.  The  exports  from  Falmouth 
consist  chiefly  of  the  produce  of  the  tin  and  copper  mines :  there  is 
a  considerable  trade  with  the  island  of  Jersey  in  fruit  and  cider. 

Borlase,  in  his  '  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Cornwall,'  mentions 
the  finding  of  a  large  quantity  of  Roman  coins  on  a  branch  of  Fal- 
mouth harbour,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  were  of  the  coinage  of  the 
emperors  Gallienus,  Carinus,  and  Numeriau,  who  reigned  a.d.  259-284. 
At  the  western  extremity  of  the  town  stands  Arwinnick  House,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Killegrew  family. 

(Borlase,  Antiquities  of  Cornwall;  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall; 
Handbook  of  Cornwall  and  Devon;  Parliamentary  Papers;  Com- 
m>unication  from  FalTnouth,) 

FALMOUTH.    [Antigua  ;  Jamaica.] 

FALSTER,  a  Danish  island  in  the  Baltic,  due  south  of  Seeland, 
and  east  of  Laaland,  between  54*"  30'  and  54**  58'  N.  lat,  11°  45'  and 
12"  11'  E.  long.  The  strait  called  the  Qaabensesund  separates  it  from 
Seeland,  and  the  Qiddborgsund  from  Laaland ;  on  the  north-east  the 
Qronsund  divides  it  from  the  Island  of  Moen.  Its  greatest  length 
from  north  to  south  is  about  25  miles,  from  east  to  west  about 
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10  miles  at  its  widest  part.  The  area  is  about  177  square  miles,  and 
the  population  in  1850  was  23,249.  The  surface  is  flat  but  it  lies 
higher  than  Laaland,  has  better  water,  and  a  healthier  atmosphere, 
and  is  accounted  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and  most  productive 
parts  of  the  Danish  dominioB&  In  the  south  the  island  terminates 
in  two  long  narrow  tongues  of  land,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  sea 
called  the  Noret^  The  western  tongue  of  land  has  a  lighthouse  upon 
it,  beyond  which  a  reef  of  rocks  extends  far  into  the  sea.  The  com 
produce  is  more  than  adequate  to  the  consumption,  so  that  between 
30,000  to  85,000  quarters  are  annually  exported.  Flax  and  hemp, 
hops,  potatoM,  and  other  vegetables  are  grovm.  Liarge  quantities  of 
fruit  are  raised,  and  apples  in  particular  are  a  considerable  article  of 
exportation.  The  woodlands  occupy  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
surface.  Horned-cattle  and  sheep  are  bred,  and  the  forests  afford  food 
for  a  great  number  of  swina  K uch  wax  and  honey  are  obtained ; 
poultry  and  geese  are  abundant.  There  are  no  rivers  but  the  Aar, 
an  inconsiderable  stream,  and  the  short  river  through  which  the 
Hariboersee,  s  large  lake,  has  an  outlet  into  the  sea.  There  are  no 
manufiictories  on  the  island ;  but  the  people  make  their  own  clothing, 
stockings,  and  spirits.  The  principal  imports  are  colonial  produce, 
'salt,  and  tobacco ;  and  the  exports  are  grain,  salt  meat,  butter,  fruit, 
live  cattle^  potatoes,  &c     There  is  some  ship-building. 

Falster  is  divided  into  two  districts,  the  North  and  South  Hardes. 
Nykioebing,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island  upon  the  Giddboigsund ;  it  is  a  pleasant  well-built  place,  has 
some  traces  of  former  fortifications,  contains  a  cathedral  and  church, 
seyeral  schools,  a  town-hall,  an  hospital,  and  a  population  of  about 
1600.  There  is  an  ancient  castle,  in  which  several  dowager  queens  of 
Denmark  have  resided,  called  Norre  Ladegaard.  The  town  has  a  good 
oom  trade.  Stubbekiobing,  the  other  town,  is  an  inconsiderable  place 
on  the  Gronsund  in  the  north-east,  opposite  the  island  of  Baagoe ; 
it  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  eight  streets,  a  church,  a  school, 
s  poor-house,  and  about  1000  inhabitants. 

The  islandB  of  Falster  and  Laaland  with  the  islets  of  Famd  and 
Fayd,  to  the  north  of  the  latter,  and  some  other  small  islets  round 
the  coasts,  form  a  stift  or  province  of  Denmark  called  Falster-Laaland, 
which  has  an  area  of  639  square  miles  with  a  total  population  (in 
1850)  of  79,017. 

FALUN,  or  FAHLUN,  a  town  in  Sweden,  the  capital  of  Dale- 
carlia,  which  now  constitutes  the  Falun  Liin,  is  situated  near  the  west 
shore  of  Lake  Runn,  in  about  60*"  35'  N.  lat.,  15°  35'  K.  long.,  and  has 
a  population  of  4500.  The  town  is  built  chiefly  of  timber,  and 
contains  a  mining  school,  geological  and  minendogical  collections,  a 
model  room,  and  a  technical  libraiy;  it  is  celebrated  for  its  great 
copper-mine,  which  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  town.  Unlike  all 
other  mines,  the  Falun  mine  presents  a  lai^e  pit,  about  1200  feet 
long  and  as  many  wide,  into  which  people  descend  by  a  staircase  to 
a  depth  of  seyeral  hundred  feet ;  the  ore  was  formerly  detached  by 
the  miners  from  the  bottom  of  this  hole,  so  that  they  were  not 
obliged  to  use  candle-light,  but  the  mine  is  now  worked  by  numerous 
shafts  and  galleries,  and  with  admirable  machinery.  Gustavus  Vasa 
worked  in  the  copper-mines  of  Falun.  The  vapours  which  continually 
rise  from  the  mine,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  from  the  smelting- 
works  about  it,  have  destroyed  every  trace  of  vegetation  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  even  wild  animals  and  birds  are  rarely  seen.  To 
the  fumes  of  the  copper,  it  is  said,  the  town  owes  its  exemption 
from  the  visitation  of  cholera.  Besides  copper  this  mine  yields 
some  gold,  silver,  lead,  vitriol,  ochre,  and  brimstone.  There  ore 
a  few  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  and  wool,  but  iJl  on  a  small 
scale. 

The  Falun  Ldn  coincides  nearly  with  the  old  popular  division  of 
Dalecarlia  or  Dalame,  so-called  from  its  comprising  the  basins  of 
the  Dal  and  its  principal  head-streiams  the  Oster  and  Waster  Dal, 
which  unite  a  little  west  of  the  town  of  Falun  and  south  of  Lake 
Siljar.  It  comprises  part  of  the  southern  mountain  region  of  Sweden 
and  a  pai>t  of  the  region  of  mines.  Its  area  is  12,210  square  miles, 
and  its  population  in  1845  was  145,333.  The  suiface  and  products 
are  noticed  in  the  articles  Dalecarlia  and  Sweden. 

FAMAGOSTA.    [Cyprus.] 

FANO,  a  sea-port  and  episcopal  town  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
in  the  legation  of  Urbino-e-Pesaro,  is  situated  in  43"  51'  16°  N.  lat, 
18"  1'  19"  E.  long.,  on  the  shore  of  tho  Adriatic,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Metauro,  and  has  about  10,000  inhabitants. 
The  town  which  stands  in  a  rich,  fertile,  and  salubrious  plain,  is 
well-built  and  adorned  with  many  handsome  edifices.  There  is  no 
town  of  the  same  size  on  the  east  coast  of  Italy  so  rich  in  churches 
and  pictures.  The  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  is  very  beautiful, 
and  numerous  good  roads  facilitate  communication  with  the  other 
towns  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  high  road  along  the  Adriatic  shore 
runs  outside  the  walls  which  still  gird  the  town,  and  are  strengthened 
towards  the  sea  by  bastions. 

Fano  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fantm  Fortuna,  so  called  from 
the  Temple  of  Fortune  built  here  by  the  Romans  to  commemorate  the 
defeat  of  Asdrubal  on  the  Metaurus.  Narses  here  defeated  the  Goths. 
Totila  destroyed  Fanum,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Belisarius.  A  modem 
statue  of  Fortune  which  probably  replaces  an  ancient  one,  is  erected 
on  the  pnndpal  fountain.  Under  the  Romans  the  city  was  embellished 
With  baths  and  a  basilica.    A  triumphal  arch  of  white  marble  was 


erected  in  honour  of  Augustus,  which  still  remains,  with  part  of  the 
addition  of  an  attic  with  columns  built  upon  it  by  Constantlne.  On 
an  adjoining  chapel  is  a  carved  representation  of  the  arch  as  it 
originally  stood.  The  walls  were  erected  by  Augustus,  and  repaired 
by  the  sons  of  Constantino. 

Fano  has  a  cathedral  and  thirteen  other  large  chtuches,  most  of 
which,  besides  being  fine  buildings,  are  rich  in  marbles  and  frescoes, 
and  contain  several  masterpieces  of  the  great  Italian  painters.  In 
the  cathedral  are,  amongst  other  treasures  of  art,  sixteen  ft^escoes  by 
Domenichino,  representing  Uie  principal  events  in  the  life  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  In  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  are  the  Annun- 
ciation, and  the  Madonna  wiUi  the  Infant  Saviour  of  Perugino.  In 
the  church  of  San  Patemiano,  named  after  the  first  bishop  of  Fano, 
who  was  elected  A.D.  300,  is  the  Sposalizio,  or  Espounls  of  the 
Virgin  by  Guercino.  The  church  of  San  Pietro  is  enriched  by  a 
picture  of  the  Annunciation — which  is  considered  to  be  the  masterpiece 
of  Guido — and  by  the  frescoes  of  VivianL  The  Guardian  Angel  of 
Guercino  is  preserved  in  the  church  of  Sant  Agostino,  and  in  the 
Folfi  College  is  the  celebrated  picture  of  David  with  Goliath's  Head, 
by  Domenichino.  Many  of  these  churches  are  rich  also  in  specimens 
of  monumental  architecture. 

Fano  contains  also  several  religious  houses,  a  public  library,  a 
college,  several  schools,  and  one  of  the  finest  theatres  in  Italy,  which 
was  built  by  Torelli,  a  native  artist,  and  ornamented  with  paintings 
and  scenery  by  Bibiena.  The  port  of  Fano,  formerly  the  resort  of 
the  traders  of  the  Adriatic,  was  repaired  by  Pope  Paul  V.,  from 
whom  it  was  called  Port  Borghese.  It  is  now  nearly  choked  up 
with  sand,  and  the  commerce  of  the  town  has  declined ;  only  small 
coasting- vessels  can  enter,  which  are  engaged  in  the  com  trade.  The 
town  has  some  important  silk  manufactures.  Pope  Clement  VIIL 
was  a  native  of  Fano.  The  first  printing-press  known  in  Europe 
with  Arabic  types  was  established  here  by  Pope  Julius  IL  in 
1614. 

FANTEES,  or  FANTINS,  a  nation  inhabiting  a  part  of  the  Gold 
Coast  in  Western  Africa.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
centuxy  the  country  of  the  Fantees  has  been  overrun  by  the  Ashantees, 
and  its  recent  history  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  that  people. 

[ASHANTEE.] 

FARALIONI  ISLANDS.    [MtvL\ 

FAREHAM,  Hampshire,  a  market-town,  and  tho  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Fareham,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
north-west  branch  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  in  50**  50'  N.  lat,  1*  10' 
W.  long. ;  distant  12  miles  S.E.  from  Southampton,  73  miles  S.W.  by 
S.  from  London  by  road,  and  85  miles  by  the  South- Western  railway. 
The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  3451.  The  parish  is  under 
the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Fareham  Poor^ 
Law  Union  contains  nine  parishes,  with  an  area  of  31,394  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  13,925. 

Fareham  is  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  road  from  London 
to  Gosport  with  that  from  Chichester  to  Southampton.  A  bridge  at 
the  town  crosses  the  head  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  which  is  here 
narrowed  to  the  dimensions  of  a  small  river.  The  prosperity  of 
Fareham  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  its  proximity  to  Portsmouth. 
The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water.  The 
chief  buildings  are  a  handsome  assembly-room,  and  a  market-halL 
The  parish  church  is  of  varibua  dates  and  styles ;  the  chancel,  which 
is  early  English,  was  rebuilt  about  40  years  ago.  The  Independents 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  a 
Free  school.  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools,  a  literary  institute, 
a  savings  bank,  and  a  lunatic  asylum.  Coach-building  and  ship- 
building are  carried  on;  cordage,  sacking,  and  coarse  pottery  are 
made.  Vessels  of  300  tons  can  get  up  to  the  port  The  trade  is 
chiefly  in  com,  coal,  and  timber.  The  market  is  held  on  Monday, 
and  there  is  a  yearly  fair  for  cattle  and  cheese  on  June  29th  and  30th. 
Fareham  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer  for  sea-bathing. 

(Warner,  Hampshire  ;  Communication  from  Fareham,) 

FARINGDON,  or  FARRINGDON,  Berkshire,  a  market-town  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Great  Faringdon,  is 
situated  in  51'*  40^  N.  lat,  1**  33'  W.  long. ;  distant  36  miles  N.W.  by 
W.  from  Reading,  and  69  i  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  pansh  of  Great  Faringdon  in  1851  was  2456.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Berks  and  diocese  of  Oxford. 
Faringdon  Poor-Law  Union  contains  31  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  65,880  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  15,465. 

The  Saxon  kings  had  a  palace  at  Faringdon,  wherein  Edward  the 
Elder  died  in  925.  In  1202  Stephen  founded  at  Faringdon  a  priory 
of  Cistercian  monks.  During  the  civil  war  Cromwell  made  an  attack 
upon  the  town,  which  was  successfully  resisted.  King  Charles  was  at 
Faringdon  after  the  second  battle  of  Newbury.  The  town  of  Faring- 
don is  pleasantly  situated ;  it  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  neat  and 
clean.  The  streets  diveige  from  Uie  centre  of  the  town,  where  is 
situated  the  town  halL  The  parish  church  is  a  laige  and  handsome 
gothio  structure,  with  a  low  square  tower.  The  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  chapels.  There  are  National 
and  charity  schools,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  market-day  is  Thursday. 
There  are  three  annual  fairs  besides  a  statute  fair  on  the  18th  October 
for  hiring  servants.  A  great  cattle  market  is  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
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of  each  month,  and  an  annual  horse  fair  on  the  18th  of  February* 
Petty  sessions  and  a  county  court  are  held  in  the  town. 

FARNBOROUGH,  Hampshire,  a  Tillage  and  the  seat  of  a  Gilbert 
Foor^Liaw  Incorporation,  in  the  parish  of  Famborough,  is  situated  in 
61'  17'  N.  Ut,  0»  W  W.  long.;  distant  40  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from 
Southampton,  82  miles  S.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  88  miles  by 
the  South-Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  pariah  in  1851 
was  477,  inclusive  of  46  inmates  of  tne  workhousa  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  archdeaconxy  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Famborough 
Gilbert  Incorporation  contains  four  parishes,  with  an  area  of  12,222 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  2336.  Famborough  is  a  small 
agricultuial  village,  close  to  the  Surrey  border.  It  has  stations  of  the 
South- Western  and  the  Reading,  Guildford  and  Reigate  railways.  The 
pariah  church  is  an  ancient  structure  in  the  decorated  style :  the 
doorways  north  and  south  are  Norman.  Schools  in  the  village  are 
supported  by  two  of  the  neighbouring  proprietors. 

(Warner,  nampshire  ;  Communication  from  Famborougk) 

FARNBOROUQH.     [Kent.  ] 

FARNB  ISLANDS.    [Nothumbbbland.] 

FARNHAM,  Surrey,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Famham,  is  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Wey,  in  SI**  18'  N.  lat,  0'  48'  W.  long. ;  distant  10  miles  W.  by 
S.  from  Guildford,  38  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and 
414  nules  by  the  South- Western  railway.  The  population  of  the 
town  of  Famham  in  1851  was  8515.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Surrey  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Famham  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  five  parishes  and  one  chapeliy  with  an  area  of 
29,824  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  11,804. 

Famham  was  a  place  of  some  importance  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  at  one  time  returned  members  to  Parliament.  The  manor  of 
Farhham  was  given  by  Ethalbald,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  to  the  see 
of  Winchester,  to  which  it  has  ever  since  belonged.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  principal  street,  and  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  formerly 
stood  a  castle,  built  by  Henry  de  Blois,  brother  of  ELing  Stephen,  and 
bishop  of  Winchester.  After  the  Restoration  Dr.  Morley,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  expended  a  considerable  sum  in  erecting  the  present 
castle,  which  is  of  brick,  covered  with  stucco,  embattled,  and  of  a 
quadrangular  form.  Adjoining  the  castle  is  an  extensive  park, 
through  which  the  river  Loddon  flows.  On  the  borders  of  the  park 
is  Waverley  Abbey,  a  neat  modem  mansion,  which  derives  its  name 
from  a  monastery  of  Cistercian  monks,  the  ruins  of  which  are  in  the 
vicinity. 

Famham  consists  chiefly  of  one  street^  running  east  and  west.  It 
is  lighted  with  gas.  The  parish  church  was  formerly  a  chapel  of  ease 
to  Waverley  Abbey.  Some  portions  of  the  building  are  of  the  12th 
century ;  other  portions  are  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  The  Inde- 
pendents have  a  chapel,  and  there  are  National  and  Infant  schools,  and 
a  savings  bank.  The  Grammar  school,  founded  about  1611,  had 
fallen  into  decay,  but  was  recently  revived  as  a  Commercial  schboL 
The  income  from  endowment  in  1887  was  22^.  a  year.  The  number 
of  scholars  in  1853  was  25.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 
Famham  is  noted  for  its  hop  plantations.  The  great  mart  for  the 
Famham  hops  is  Weyhill  fair.  The  market-day  is  Thursday.  Three 
fairs  in  the  year,  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  are  held. 

(Stevenson,  Survey  of  Swrny;  Manning  and  Bray,  Hiitory  of  Surrey; 
Brayley,  Surrey  ;  Communication  from  Fa/mham,) 

FARNINGHAM.    [Kent.] 

FARNWORTH.    [Lanoashibk.] 

FARO  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  pharuM  in  Latin,  phare  in  French, 
is  the  name  given  to  lighthouses  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  first 
lighthouse  is  said  to  have  been  that  raised  by  Sostratus  of  Cnidus 
B.C.  283,  on  the  island  of  Pharos  at  the  entrance  of  the  new  harbour  of 
Alexandreia.  [Alexandbjsia.]  Thenamej^ros  became  afterwards  an 
appellative  for  lighthouses,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  been  given 
to  the  towns  near  which  a  lighthouse  was  bmlt.  Such,  for  instance, 
is  the  town  of  Faro  in  Algarve.  Torre  di  Faro,  a  lighthouse  on  Cape 
Pelorus,  in  Sicily,  has  given  its  name  to  the  Strait  of  Messina  at  the 
entrance  of  which  it  is  placed,  between  Calabria  and  Sicily,  and 
which  the  Italians  call  Faro  di  Messina.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  is  divided,  with  regard  to  its  administration,  into  Dominj  di 
quk  del  Faro,  or  'dominions  on  this  side  of  the  Faro'  (speaking  as 
from  Naples)  meaning  the  continental  part>  and  Dominj  di  la  del 
Faro,  or  'dominions  on  the  further  side  of  the  Faro/  that  is  to  say, 
the  island  of  Sicily. 

FARO.    [Alqabve.] 

FAROE,  FEROE,  or  FAROERNE  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands 
twenty-two  in  number,  seventeen  of  which  are  inhabited ;  they  are 
about  800  miles  W.  of  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  about  200  miles 
K.W.  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  between  61°  and  63**  N.  lat.,  and  8""  and 
6*  W.  long.  They  were  discovered  between  the  years  858  and  868  by 
some  Norwegians,  in  the  time  of  Harold  Harfager,  king  of  Norway, 
and  at  present  belong  to  Denmark.  Their  whole  area  is  estimated  at 
about  495  square  miles.  The  population  in  1850  was  8150. 

These  islands  mostly  consist  of  steep  rocks,  some  of  them  rising 
gradually  firom  the  sea,  by  two  or  more  sloping  terraces,  covered  with 
a  thin  stratum  of  earth,  which  produces  grass.  Close  to  the  sea  the 
land  consists  in  general  of  perpendicular  clifis,  from  1200  to  1800  feet 
in  height    The  most  westerly  island  is  Myggenaes,  the  most  sontherly 


is  Suderoe,  the  most  easterly  are  Svinoe  and  Fugloe,  and  the  most 
northerly  are  Kalaoe  and  Videroe.  The  interior  is  composed  of  hills, 
usually  separated  only  by  narrow  ravines,  in  which  there  are  brooks 
or  rivulets  which  are  in  general  so  swollen  in  the  rainy  season  as  to 
become  impassable  :  there  are  no  valleys  of  any  extent.  The  greatest 
elevations  in  these  islands  are  the  basalt  mountain  Skaellingfield, 
2430  feet  high,  in  the  south  part  of  the  laigest  of  them,  Stromoe, 
which  is  nearly  the  central  island  of  the  group,  and  divided  by 
narrow  straits  from  Vaagoe  and  Osteroe ;  and  the  Skattaretinel  in 
Osteroe,  which  is  said  to  attain  an  elevation  of  2864  feet.  There 
are  several  lakes,  among  which  the  largest  are  the  Soorvagsvatn 
in  Vaagoe,  whidi  is  three  miles  long,  and  the  Sandsvatn  in  Sandoe : 
and  there  are  some  falls  of  water,  the  most  considerable  of  which  is 
the  Fosaa  in  Stromoe,  which  has  a  double  fall,  nearly  200  feet  in 
height.  Among  the  mineral  springs  the  most  esteemed  is  that  of 
Varmakielde  in  Osteroe.  The  climate  is  bleak,  and  the  summer  lasts 
only  through  the  months  of  July  and  Aug^t :  yet  it  seldom  freezes 
more  than  one  month  in  the  year,  nor  are  the  harbours  ice-locked 
except  in  very  severe  winters.  Violent  storms  prevail  at  all  seasons, 
which  prevent  the  growth  of  any  large  trees,  and  compel  the  inhabit- 
ants to  fix  their  dwellings  between  the  hills.  The  soil  is  stony,  and 
in  many  parts  covered  with  earth  only  four  inches  deep.  In  some 
islands  there  are  majestic  groups  of  basalt  formation,  similar  to  the 
caves  of  Staffa.  Neither  the  soil  nor  climate  admits  of  any  extended 
tillage;  and  the  sudden  variations  in  the  temperature  induce  the 
cultivator  frequently  to  gather  in  his  crops  in  a  half'ripe  state,  and 
dry  them  by  artificial  heat.  They  consist  principally  of  barley  and 
rye,  the  growth  of  which  is  scarcely  adequate  to  the  consumption ; 
potatoes,  parsnips,  turnips,  and  carrots  are  also  raised;  but  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  raise  any  other  vegetable.  Landt  states  the 
proportion  of  the  cultivated  to  the  uncultivated  land  to  be  about  1  to 
60,  and  that  the  corn-fields  are  not  more  than  from  8  to  12  feet  in 
breadth.  The  pasture-lands  are  luxuriant,  and  the  chief  wealth  of 
the  islanders  consists  in  their  flocks,  often  containing  from  800  to  500 
sheep,  which  grase  in  the  open  air  the  whole  year  round,  and  yield 
wool  of  good  quality.  Horses  of  small  stature,  but  strong,  swift,  and 
sure-footed,  are  bred  in  considerable  numbers  :  the  homed  cattle  are 
also  diminutive,  yet  become  exceedingly  fat  Few  swine  are  fed. 
Seal-catching,  and  the  whale,  cod,  herring,  and  other  fisheries  are 
another  main  resource  of  the  people.  Independently  of  domestic 
animals,  the  islands  contain  only  rats  and  mica  There  is  an  immense 
number  of  wild-fowl,  such  as  eider-ducks,  swans,  geese,  pigeons,  solan- 
geese,  puffins,  cormorants,  plovers,  &c.  The  feathers  of  the  wild-fowl 
are  among  the  articles  exported. 

There  is  no  timber  on  the  islands.  Turf  is  used  for  fueL  Beds  of 
coal  were  discovered  in  the  island  of  Suderoe  in  1709,  and  some  mines 
have  been  opened  from  time  to  time;  but  the  coal  is  of  inferior 
quality.  Copper  is  found  in  the  island  of  Ndlsoe.  Jasper  and  opal 
are  met  with  here  and  there. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  Norman  (or  Norwegian)  descent^  and  speak 
the  Norwegian  language  with  a  Danish  accent.  Their  food  consists 
of  milk,  fish,  mutton,  poultry,  wild-fowl,  and  barley  groats ;  bread 
and  salt  are  considered  luxuries.  Their  clothing  is  of  coarse  woollen, 
woven  by  their  own  hands.  They  are  either  hereditary  proprietors 
of  the  soil  which  they  cultivate,  or  farm  lands  under  grant  from  the 
crown,  from  which  circumstances  they  have  the  respective  appella- 
tions of  Odelsbonde  or  Kongsbonda  They  profess  the  Lutheran 
faith.  The  amtmann,  or  bailifiT,  is  at  the  head  of  civil  afiOurs :  in 
judicial  matters  the  landvoigt,  or  judge,  is  assisted  by  sidesmen  firom 
each  parish. 

Ship-building  is  carried  on  with  sucoess.  Woollen-yams,  cloths^ 
and  stockings  are  manufactured ;  and  there  are  a  few  tanneries.  The 
exports  consist  of  hose  and  trowserings,  fish,  feathers,  skins  and 
hides,  butter,  tallow,  train-oil,  &c. :  the  imports,  of  grain,  bread,  malt^ 
brandy,  salt,  hemp,  iron,  timber  and  deals,  linen,  fto. 

The  larger  islands  are  Stromoe,  27  miles  long  and  about  7  miles 
in  breadtib,  population  about  2000 :  its  capital  Thorshavn,  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  island,  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  has  a  neat 
wooden  church,  a  Latin  school,  a  fort,  and  about  750  inhabitants. 
The  streets  are  exceedingly  narrow.  Osteroe,  to  the  east  of  Stromoe, 
is  in  length  about  20  mUes,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth  about  10  miles : 
population,  1 700.  It  has  two  fresh-water  lakes,  and  several  deep  fjords, 
or  inlets  of  the  sea,  on  the  eastern  side.  A  curious  basaltic  hill  about 
420  feet  high,  consists  of  pentagonal  and  octagonal  columns,  on  a 
foundation  of  trap  800  feet  in  height.  At  the  north-north-west  point 
of  the  island  there  are  two  rocks,  with  the  appearance  of  colossal 
statues,  which  are  called  Risin  and  Kiedlingen,  and  are  240  feet  high. 
On  the  south-west  side  is  a  safe  harbour,  the  Kongshavn.  Sandoe,  to 
Uie  south  of  Stromoe,  is  about  IB  miles  long  and  one  and  a  half  mile 
broad  :  population,  500.  It  has  a  laige  lake  called  Sandsvath  which 
abounds  in  trout,  five  villages,  three  churches,  and  is  the  residence  of 
the  Amtspropst,  who  is  the  head  ecclesiastical  authority.  Suderoe, 
lying  south  of  the  preceding,  is  about  17  miles  in  length  and  54  miles 
in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  contains  ten  villages,  six  churches,  and 
upwards  of  1000  inhabitants.  It  is  full  of  rocks  and  precipices. 
Punthavn,  its  port,  is  almost  the  only  spot  where  there  is  a  safe 
landing.  Vaagoe,  to  the  west  of  Stromoe,  is  nearly  13  miles  long  and 
about  6  milsB  broad :  populationy  600.  Its  principal  lake,  Soorvaag,  is  the 
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Urg«t  in  the  Faroe  iriiindn,  and  is  full  of  tront  It  baa  four  churches, 
the  parochial  oue  being  at  Hidvaag,  a  Tillage  and  sea-port.  Myggenaes, 
to  the  west  of  Yaagoe,  is  an  inconsiderable  island  about  3  miles  broad. 
The  remainder  of  the  seventeen  inhabited  islands  are  Fugloe,  Srinoe, 
Videroe,  Bordoe,  Konoe,  Kalsoe,  Kolter,  Hestoe,  Nolsoe,  Skuoe,  and 
the  greater  Dimon. 

FABS.  or  FAESISTAN.    [Pbbsia.] 

FASANO.    [Bari,  Txbka  dl] 

FAVERSHAM,  Kent,  a  market-town,  a  municipal  borough,  a 
member  of  the  cinque  port  of  Dover,  and  the  seat  of  s  Pooi^Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Fayenham,  is  situated  in  51*  18'  N.  lat, 
0*  68'  R  long.,  distant  8  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Canterbury,  and  47 
miles  E.S.R  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Faversham 
in  1851  was  4595.  The  town  is  governed  by  4  aldermen,  or  jurats, 
and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Canterbury.  Faverwam  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  25  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  44,052 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,513. 

Faveraham  is  situated  on  a  stream  running  into  the  East  Swale,  to 
the  left  of  the  road  from  London  to  Dover.  King  Stephen  founded 
here  an  abbey  for  Cluniac  monks,  in  which  himself,  his  queen  Matilda, 
and  his  eldest  son,  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  wero  buried.  Portions  of 
the  outer  walls  still  exist.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  four  streets, 
forming  an  irregular  cross,  and  having  the  guildhall  and  market-place 
in  the  centre.  The  streets  are  well  paved.  The  church  is  a  commo- 
dious cruciform  building,  constructed  of  flint ;  it  has  some  portions 
in  the  decorated  style,  the  remainder  is  of  later  date.  At  the  west 
end  is  a  light  pinnacled  tower  surmounted  with  an  octagonal  spire. 
The  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of 
worship.  The  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1575,  has  an  income  from 
endowment  of  about  160^  a  year,  and  had  50  scholars  in  1853.  There 
is  a  National  school  Faversham  Creek  is  navigable  up  to  the  town 
for  vessels  of  150  tons.  On  December  Slst,  1853,  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  were — 225  under  50  tons,  with 
an  aggregate  of  4986  tons ;  82  vessels  above  50  tons,  aggregate  ton- 
nage, 10,355 ;  and  1  steam-vessel  of  9  tons  burden.  The  vessels  which 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1853  were  as  follows : — In- 
wards, 1582  vessels,  116,881  tons;  outwards,  1478  vessels,  44,983  tons. 

The  oyster  fishery  employs  between  200  and  800  personsL  Tliere 
Is  a  considerable  import  and  export  trade ;  much  agricultural  produce 
is  sent  to  London  by  hoys.  The  market^ays  are  Wednesday  and 
Saturday :  fairs  are  held  on  Februaiy  14th  and  August  1st 

FATAL.    [Azores.] 

FAYETTEVILLK    [Caboliwa,  North.] 

FEAR,  CAPE.    [Carouna,  North.] 

FECAMP.      [SbHTB  iNPfeRIBURS.] 

FECKENHAM.    [Woroesterbhibb.] 

FELDSBURQ.    [Ens.] 

FELEQTHAZA.    [Comavia,  Littlx.] 

FELIPE,  SAN.    [Vbnezubla.] 

FELIZZANO.    [ALBasANDRiA.1 

FELLETIN.    [Crbube.] 

FELSTEAD.    [Essex.] 

FELTRB.    [Belluho.] 

FEMERN.    [ScHLEswiQ.] 

FENNY  STRATFORD.    [Buckiwghambhirb.1 

FENWICK.    [Atrshibb.] 

FEODOSIA.    [Katea.] 

FfiRE.  [AisNX.] 

FfiRE  CHAMPENAISB.    [Marne.] 

FERMANAGH,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  in 
Ireland,  lies  between  54'  7'  and  54"  87'  N.  lat.,  7*  8'  and  8"  10' 
W.  long.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Tyrone, 
R  by  the  county  of  Monaghan,  S.  by  Cavan,  and  W.  by  Leitrim  and 
Donegal.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  45  miles,  from  north 
to  south  29  miles.  The  area  comprises  457,1 95  acres,  of  which  289,228 
are  arable,  114,847  uncultivated,  6155  in  plantations,  210  in  towns, 
and  46,755  under  water.    The  population  in  1851  was  116,007. 

Suffaee,  Hydrography^  and  CommunictUions, — Fermanagh  county 
belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of  Lough  Erne.    The  drainage  of 
a  small  district  in  the  extreme  west  falls  into  Lough  Melvin,  the 
superfluous  waters  of  which  are  carried  to  the  Atlantic  by  the  Drowes 
River.     Lough  Erne,  which  extends  from  south-east  to  north-west 
for  above  forty  miles,  divides  the  county  into  two  nearly  equal  parts, 
and  is  itself  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Lakes,  the  former 
stretching  from  Wattle  Bridge,  on  the  borders  of  Cavan,  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Enniskillen ;  the  latter  from  Enniskillen  to  Belleek,  on 
the  borders  of  Donegal    The  Upper  Lake  is  about  18  miles  in  length, 
and  has  an  extreme  width  of  about  4  miles ;  it  is  thickly  studded 
with  hilly  islands,  some  of  which  aro  of  considerable  sise,  and  all  are 
clothed  with  wood  or  with  rich  pastures.    Within  two  or  three  miles 
of  Enniskillen  the  lake  becomes  narrow,  and  assumes  a  river  character, 
which  it  retains  for  a  mile  below  the  town,  where,  opposite  the 
grounds  of  the  royal  school  of  Portora,  the  Lower  Lake  commences, 
expanding  into  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  much  less  incumbered 
with  islands  than  the  Upper  Lake,  and  having  opposite  the  town  of 
Kesh  a  width  of  not  less  than  six  miles.    The  singularly  varied  and 
beautiful  scenery  of  these  lakes  is  said  by  Inglis  and  other  tourists 


I  not  to  be  surpassed  in  Europe.  On  approaching  Belleek  the  lake 
again  contracts,  and  flows  as  a  deep  r^id  river  through  a  rather 
swampy  tract,  crossed  near  the  village  by  a  rocky  ledge,  over  which 
the  stream  rushes  impetuously,  forming  a  fine  cataract.  From  Belleek 
the  river  flows  with  rapid  course  west  by  north,  forming  another  fine 
fall  of  about  sixteen  feet  at  Ballyphannon,  a  little  below  which  it  enters 
the  Bay  of  Donegal  Vast  numbers  of  salmon  ascend  to  Lough  Erne 
and  its  feeders  to  spawn ;  the  asoent  of  the  fish  up  the  falls  of  Bally- 
shannon  and  Belleek  is  eagerly  watched  as  a  very  gratifying  spectacle. 
Lough  Erne  also  abounds  in  trout,  pike,  perch,  and  bream ;  it  is  foe- 
quented  by  large  flocks  of  wild  ducks,  wild  geese,  and  other  water-fowL 
The  outlet  of  Lough  Erne  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  12  feet  water 
up  to  Ballyshannon ;  between  the  town  and  Belleek  the  rapidity  of 
the  stream  ronders  it  useless  for  purposes  of  navigation.  The  depth 
of  the  Upper  Lake  varies  from  a  few  feet  to  75  feet ;  the  Lower  Lake 
is  said  in  some  places  to  have  a  depth  of  200  feet.  Formerly  some 
of  the  connecting  reaches  of  the  Upper  Lake  were  in  parts  so  shallow 
that  only  flat-bottomed  boats,  cslled  'cots,'  could  navigate  them. 
These  channels  have  recently  been  deepened,  and  the  lak^  are  now 
navigated  by  small  steamers,  which  convey  goods  of  various  kinds 
between  Belleek,  Enniskillen,  Lisnaakea,  Belturbet,  and  the  Ulster 
Canal,  which  enters  the  Upper  Lake  near  Wattle  Bridge,  connecting 
Lough  Erne  with  Lough  Neagh,  and  completing  the  water  communi- 
cation between  Enniskillen,  Newry,  and  Belfast  The  chief  articles 
of  traffic  on  the  lake  aro  timber,  coals,  butter,  eggs,  corn,  and  other 
agricultural  produce. 

The  most  southern  part  of  the  county,  extending  from  the  Woodford 
River  [Cavah],  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Fermanagh 
and  Caven,  to  a  few  miles  below  flnniskilleD,  presents  a  belt  of  rich 
land  of  considerable  but  varying  width,  gently  undulating  in  parts, 
but  level  along  the  lake-shore,  and  the  whole  backed  by  high  moun- 
tains. Between  the  Woodford  and  the  Claddsgh  (a  feeder  of  Lough 
Erne,  which  rises  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Shannon  in  the  county 
Cavan),  the  back-ground  is  formed  by  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Legavrega  Mountains.  Between  the  Claddagh  and  the  Amey,  at  about 
four  miles  from  the  lake,  runs  the  main  ridge  of  the  Dowbally  Moun- 
tains, which  form  part  of  the  watershed  between  Lough  Eirne  and 
the  Shannon.  This  range,  the  highest  in  the  county,  reaches  in  its 
culminating  point,  Cuilcagh,  the  height  of  2188  feet  above  the  sea ; 
its  slope  towards  the  lake  is  in  general  rapid,  in  some  places  predpitoua 
At  its  northern  base  is  the  fine  mansion  and  extensive  domain  of 
Florence  Court,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen.  Westward  from 
the  Cuilcagh  Mountains,  on  the  confines  of  the  counties  of  Leitrim, 
Cavan,  and  Fermansgh,  is  Lough  Macnean,  of  which  the  eastern  part, 
called  Lough  Nitty,  is  connected  by  a  strait  with  the  western  and 
laiger  part,  properly  called  Macnean.  The  outlet  of  Lough  Macnean 
is  the  Amey,  which  flows  eastward  to  Lough  Erne,  through  a  beautiful 
well-wooded  countiy.  A  little  north  of  Lough  Nitty  is  Belmore 
Mountain,  which  attains  a  height  of  1312  feet^  and  forms  a  striking 
feature  in  the  scenery  of  Lough  Erne  on  the  approach  to  RnniAillAn- 
[Ennukillen.]  The  approaches  to  this  town  on  both  sides  of  the 
lake  are  adorned  with  many  pretty  residences.  About  two  miles 
south-east  of  Enniskillen,  situated  in  a  very  extensive  and  beautiful 
demesne,  is  Castle  Coole,  the  most  splendid  mansion  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  the  seat  of  Earl  Belmore.  The  structure  is  built  of 
Portland  stone. 

All  the  rest  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  between  Lough 
Macnean  and  Lower  Lough  Erne,  is  with  little  exception  mountainous. 
The  mass  of  the  Shean-North  runs  along  the  Lower  Lake  in  many 
places  close  to  the  shore,  towards  which  it  descends  with  a  very  rapid 
slope.  The  highest  part  of  the  range,  called  Phoul-a-Pbouca,  rises  to 
the  height  of  above  1150  feet,  and  sinks  down  almost  precipitously 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  shore.  South  of  these  masses,  but  separated 
from  them  by  the  undulating  basin  of  the  Sillies  River  (which  enters 
Lough  Erne  about  a  mile  above  Enniskillen),  are  the  Olenalong  Moun- 
tains, which  have  an  altitude  of  about  900  feet  The  greater  part  of 
this  region  is  wild  in  the  extreme,  consisting  of  irreclaimable  mountain, 
brown  bog,  and  coarse  pasture.  In  the  basin  of  the  Sillies  however, 
particularly  in  the  neigh(x>urhood  of  Church-Hill  and  Derrygonnelly, 
there  is  some  good  arable  and  pasture  land. 

West  of  the  Lower  Lake,  as  far  as  Pettigoe,  a  small  village  partly 
in  Fermanagh  and  partly  in  Donegal,  the  surface  is  hilly,  with  only  a 
narrow  level  margin  along  the  shore.  In  this  district,  and  near  the 
westezn  extremity  of  the  lake,  is  the  beautiful  demesne  and  seat  of 
Castle  CaldwelL  South  of  Pettigoe  is  Boa  Island,  the  largest  in.  the 
Lower  Lake,  containing  1400  acres  of  fine  land ;  it  is  however  almost 
treeless.  Occupying  a  beautiful  situation  on  one  of  the  larger  islands 
near  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  stands  Ely  Lodge,  the  fine  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ely.  Eastward  from  Pettigoe  to  Kesh  and  Lisnarrick  the 
land  slopes  down  gradually  from  the  mountains  on  the  confines  of 
Tyrone  to  the  lake-shore,  and  presents  some  of  the  finest  soil  and  most 
picturesque  scenery  in  the  county.  The  views  between'  Kesh*  and 
Csstle  Archdall,  a  splendid  mansion  and  demesne  near  Lisnarrick,  are 
particularly  fine.  The  mountain  ridge  to  the  north  of  this  district 
forms  part  of  the  watershed  between  Lough  Foyle  and  Ijough  Erne ; 
most  of  the  streams  thence  run  into  the  lake  by  the  Kesh  River. 
From  Lisnarrick  to  Ballinamallard  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley 
of  the  Ballioassidy  River  (on  which  there  are  large  flour-mills),  the 
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BurfaAe  is  undulating,  and  generally  the  land  ia  very  fertile,  with  tracts 
of  bog  however  in  the  low  grounds.  The  mansions  and  demesnes  of 
Necame,  near  Irvinestown,  and  Jamestown  and  Crocknacreeve,  near 
BalUoamallard,  are  the  moat  worthy  of  remark  in  this  region.  From 
a  short  distance  east  of  Euoiskillen  a  range  of  round-backed  hills, 
called  the  Topi)it  Mountaius,  stretches  in  a  general  northern  direction, 
and  joins  the  Tattymoyle  mountains  in  Tyrone,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Fintoiia.  On  the  western  slope  these  hills  are  generally  cultivated ;  the 
eastern  side  is  in  many  places  very  steep,  and  overgrown  with  heath. 
This  range  forms  the  western  limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Drummauy, 
the  largest  river-basin  in  the  county,  the  eastern  limit  being  formed 
by  the  SLieve-Beagh  (commonly  pronounced  Slabay)  Mountains,  which 
have  a  width  of  7  miles  and  a  length  of  about  13  miles.  This  moun* 
tain  mass  extends  in  a  northern  direction  from  Lisnaakea,  and  the 
small  hamlet  of  Donough  along  the  eastern  border  of  Fermanagh  into 
Tyrone.  The  summits  of  Cammore  and  Brochderg  in  this  range  reach 
1080  feet  in  height.  The  eastern  side  slopes  down  in  general  gradually 
to  the  high  plain  of  the  county  Monaghan,l)eing  skirted  on  that  side 
by  a  gently  undulating  country,  containing  several  small  lakes,  bogs, 
and  marshes,  and  drained  by  the  Finn  Kiver,  which  carries  all  the 
waters  of  the  eastern  slope  into  Lough  Erne.  The  broad  round 
summits  of  these  mountains  and  a  great  portion  of  the  eastern  slope 
are  bleak  and  barren,  quit«  unsheltered  and  treeless;  the  surface 
presents  only  coarse  hungry  mountain  pasture,  bare  rocks,  or 
undrained  bogs,  resting  on  clay,  and  covered  with  stunted  heath. 
The  descent  on  the  western  side  is  by  a  series  of  rapid  slopes,  each 
succeeded  by  its  level  district  of  irregular  shape  and  varying  width, 
so  as  to  present  a  succession  of  natural  terraces.  On  this  side 
cultivation  is  more  extended. 

The  basin  of  the  Drummany  River  stretches  out  to  westward  from 
the  base  of  these  mountains  for  about  five  miles,  and  extends  in  a 
direction  north  and  south  of  about  ten  milea  It  may  be  characterised 
as  a  plain  inclosed  by  a  ring-fence  of  mountains  except  to  the  south- 
ward, where  it  opens  on  Lough  Erne,  fine  views  of  which  are  com- 
manded from  several  points.  There  are  however  several  low  hills  and 
round  outlying  eminences  in  this  plain.  The  land  is  generally  good, 
but  varies  considerably.  In  the  north-west  of  this  basin  is  the  small 
village  of  Tempo,  near  which  is  Tempo  House,  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
branch  of  the  noble  Irish  family  of  Maguire,  and  now  belonging  to  Sir 
£.  Tennent  Four  milea  south-east  from  Tempo,  the  pretty  village  of 
Brookborough  stands  on  a  slight  elevation  at  the  western  foot  of  the 
Lismalore  Hills,  an  offshoot  of  the  Brochderg  Mountain.  About  two 
miles  north  of  Brookborough  is  Colebrooke  House,  situated  in  an 
extensive  well-wooded  demesne.  Colebrooke  House,  the  finest  mansion 
in  this  part  of  the  county,  was  erected  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Brooke, 
and  is  built  of  a  beautiful  white  freestone  found  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Slieve-Beagh  Mountains.  The  main  branch  of  the  Drummany 
River  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  these  mountains,  and  runs  with 
rapid  winding  course  towards  the  west  till  it  enters  the  Colebrooke 
demesne,  whence  it  runs  southward,  and  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
Brookborough  and  through  Maguire's  Bridge :  about  four  miles  below 
this  place  the  river  falls  into  Lough  Erne.  This  river,  as  well  as  all 
the  streams  in  the  county  and  the  lake  itself,  is  subject  to  flood&  To 
the  west  of  this  river,  between  Brookborough  and  Liabellaw,  there  is 
a  very  extensive  tract  of  bog,  containing  Lough  Eyes  and  some 
smaller  lakes. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lough  Erne,  all  the  way  from 
Enniskillen  along  the  north  shore  of  Upper  Lough  Erne  to  the  con- 
fines of  Cavan,  presents  a  flat  district  of  great  fertility,  with  here  and 
there  small  tracts  of  bog  and  sedgy  swamps,  backed  by  a  country  of 
hills  and  dales,  which  contains  some  of  the  best  corn  and  grass  land 
in  the  county.  Of  the  islands  on  the  lake  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  large  island  of  Belleisle,  which  is  joined  to  the  north  shore  by  a 
causeway  and  bridge,  'i'he  first  Earl  of  Rosse  built  a  fine  mansion  on 
this  island,  portions  of  which  still  remain  in  the  residence  of  the  pre- 
sent proprietor,  who  is  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Porter,  formerly  bishop  of 
Clogher.  This  island  ii  situated  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Amey,  and  commands  fine  views  of  lake  and  mountain  scenery ;  the 
beautiful  green  and  lofty  hill  of  Knockninny,  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lough  Erne,  forms  a  much-admired  feature  of  the  landscape.  Crum 
Castle,  a  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Erne,  situated  on  a  peninsula  of 
Lough  Eme,  about  4  miles  S.  from  Newtownbutler,  near  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  lake,  and  near  it  the  remains  of  old  Crum 
Castle,  are  worthy  of  remark  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  well- 
wooded  demesne  in  which  they  stand,  and  which  includes  several 
islands.  Further  southoeast^  on  the  borders  of  Cavan,  there  is  the 
handsome  residence  and  grounds  of  Castle  Saunderson,  a  short  way 
from  which,  on  the  road  to  Lisnaakea,  is  a  large  district  of  barren  bog. 
The  interior  of  the  county,  from  the  hamlet  of  Donough  to  Newtown- 
butler and  Clones,  presents  an  undulating  surface  of  pasture  and 
arable  ground. 

The  county  is  traversed  by  excellent  roads.  Along  the  north  and 
south  shores  of  the  Upper  Lake  run  two  mail-coach  roads,  which 
diverge  from  Butler's  Bridge  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  and  unite  in 
EnniiSdllen,  whence  a  fine  road  runs  to  Ballyshannon  and  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland.  Opening  on  these  three  lines  of  road  are  numerous 
others  connecting  Enniskillen  with  all  parts  of  the  county.  The 
Armagh,  Belfast^  and  Enniskillen  mail-coach  travels  by  the  main 


road  along  the  north  shore  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Kewtown- 
butler,  whence  a  road  runs  to  the  eastwai^  leading  to  Clones  and 
Monaghan.  Even  the  mountain  roads  of  the  county  are  good,  but 
many  of  them  are  impracticable  for  carriages.  A  railroad  to  connect 
Enniskillen  with  Londonderry  is  in  course  of  formation,  and  Is  open 
between  Londonderry  and  Dromore:  other  lines  are  in  progress 
or  projeoted  to  join  Enniskillen  with  Newry,  Dundalk,  and 
Dublin. 

Geology^  tkc. — Upper  Lough  Erne  lies  on  a  bed  of  blue  clay,  and  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  limestone  strata.  The  Dowbally  Moun- 
tains, and  the  mountains  south  of  the  lower  lake,  are  composed  chiefly 
of  sandstone  and  limestone.  Where  the  limestone  prevails  in  the 
south  and  south-west  of  the  county,  there  occur  numerous  cavities 
and  subterraneous  water  channels.  The  Roogagh  River,  which  brings 
down  the  waters  of  several  small  lakes  and  tributary  streams  to  Lough 
Melvin,  is  absorbed  in  the  rock,  and  emerges,  after  running  a  distance 
of  about  30  perches  underground.  In  like  manner  the  Claddagh  and 
several  brooks  which  run  into  Lough  Erne  from  the  Shean  North, 
dip  underground  in  their  course.  A  natural  bridge  of  rock  crosses  a 
stream  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  district  on  the  south ; 
and  throughout  the  central  parts,  caves  (as  near  Ballicassidy)  and 
deep  holes  in  the  rock  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  The  Toppit 
Mountains  consist  of  yellow  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  but  lime- 
stone lies  along  the  lower  slopes,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  county  the 
isolated  hills  adjacent  to  the  higher  ranges  contain  limestone,  sand, 
and  gravel  The  Slieve-Beagh  Mountains  are  famous  towards  their 
southern  extremity  for  a  beautiful  white  sandstone,  said  to  be  supe- 
rior to  Portland  stone ;  but  these  mountains  consist  ohiefly  of  millstone 
grit,  which  is  found  of  superior  quality  at  Cammore,  and  yellow  and 
old  red-sandstone :  the  limestone  strata  however  lie  dose  upon  the 
range  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides.  On  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Slieve-Beagh,  traces  of  coal  and  iron  have  been  found,  and  also  a 
slaty-blue  clay  resembling  rotten  limestone,  which  becomes  readily 
pulverisable  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  forms  good  manure  for  moory 
soils.    Marl  and  potter*s-cIay  are  found  in  several  places. 

Climate^  Soil,  AgriciUturef  tke. — The  climate  is  very  moist,  but  mild 
and  healthy,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Upper  Lough  Erne, 
where,  in  low  districts,  marsh  fever  sometimes  prevails  in  the  summer 
and  autumn.  The  prevailing  winds  are  the  west,  south-west^  and 
south ;  the  west  winds  blow  at  times  with  tremendous  violence, 
uprooting  trees,  and  sweeptng  away  the  roofs  oflf  the  houses.  The  soil 
in  the  low  grounds  is  a  rich  deep  loam,  in. some  places  peat»  resting 
on  a  subsoil  of  clay;  the  sandstone  districts  have  mostly  a  cold  thin 
soil;  in  the  limestone  tracts  the  soil  is  generally  good,  and  easily 
worked.  Improved  methods  of  industry  have  been  to  some  extent 
introduced.  The  chief  crops  are  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  flax, 
and  hay.  The  number  of  acres  under  crop  in  1851  was  107,735, 
namely  : — Wheat,  2643 ;  oats,  43,845 ;  barley,  here,  and  rye,  5584 ; 
beans  and  peas,  1010 ;  potatoes,  13,059 ;  turnips,  5724 ;  mangel 
wurzel,  roots,  and  cabbage,  2074;  vetches  and  other  green  crops,  498  ; 
flax,  2800 ;  rape,  30 ;  and  meadow  and  clover,  30,468.  On  15,566 
holdings  in  1851  there  were  6518  horses,  4749  mules  and  asses,  88,651 
cattle,  11,371  sheep,  17,843  pigs,  443  deer,  3055  goats,  and  195,674 
head  of  poultry.  The  county  exports  oats,  butter,  Qggs,  and  some 
other  articles  of  agricultural  produce ;  the  principal  markets  for  wheat 
and  other  descriptions  of  com  are  Enniskillen  and  Lisnaskea.  The 
fields  are  inclosed  by  hedges  in  the  low  country,  on  the  mountains  by 
walls  of  loose  stone.  The  farm-buildings,  which  are  generally  erected 
by  the  tenant,  are  pretty  good ;  but  the  mud  hut  and  the  cabin  of 
peat  sods,  the  residences  of  the  poorer  classes,  meet  the  eye  in  all 
directions.  Except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough  Erne,  and  to  some 
distanee  round  Enniskillen,  the  county  has  a  bare,  cold  appearance, 
in  contrequence  of  the  paucity  of  timber-trees,  which  are  grown  chiefly 
on  the  demesnes  of  large  proprietors.  The  county  is  entirely  agricul- 
tural :  the  only  manufactures  worth  naming  are  confined  to  Enniskillen ; 
linen  is  woven  for  domestic  use. 

IHvinons,  Totont,  Jec. — Fermanagh  comity  is  comprised  in  the 
diocese  of  Clogher,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  which  extends 
eastward  from  the  Amey  and  Lough  Macnean ;  this  belongs  to  the 
diocese  of  Kilmore.  The  county  is  divided  into  8  baronies  : — 1.  Clan- 
awley,  which  lies  between  the  Sillies  River  on  one  side  and  the  Amey 
and  Lough  Macnean  on  the  other ;  2.  Magheraboy,  which  includes 
the  rest  of  the  western  division  of  the  county  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  Sillies  and  the  south  shore  of  the  lower  lake ;  3.  Knockninny, 
which  extends  between  the  Amey  and  the  Woodford  rivers ;  4.  Coole, 
embracing  the  south-eastern  district;  5.  Clankelly,  which  Includes 
the  district  between  the  ridge  of  the  Slieve-Beagh  Mountains,  in  the 
county  of  Monaghan ;  6.  Magherastephana,  which  is  generally  coinci« 
dent  with  the  basin  of  the  Drummany  River ;  7.  Tyrkennedy,  which 
extends  from  Enniskillen  northward  to  Tyrone,  including  both  slopes 
of  the  Toppit  Mountains ;  8.  Lurg,  which  comprises  the  north-west 
of  the  county. 

There  are  few  towns  of  consequence  in  Fermanagh :  Ennibkillbn, 
the  county  town,  Lisivaskea,  and  Lowthsbstowh,  are  described  in 
separate  articles  :  the  following  places  we  notice  here  : — 

Belleek,  population  of  the  viUage  228  in  1851,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Erne,  about  24  miles  below  tha  point  where 
the  lower  lake  narrows  to  the  dimensions  of  a  river.    The  remarkable 
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catoract  formed  by  the  river  Erne  near  this  village  has  been  already 
noticed.  A  bridge  spans  the  river  at  this  place.  The  stream  runs 
here  with  a  very  rapid  current.  Fairs  are  held  at  Belleek  on  February 
8rd,  May  17th,  June  IQtl^  and  October  10th.  DerrygonneUy,  popula- 
tion 319,  is  situated  in  a  wild  and  picturesque  district,  about  7  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Ennisklllen,  and  about  S  miles  S.  from  the  shore  of 
Lough  Erne.  There  are  here  a  small  church  and  chapels  for  Roman 
Catholics  and  Weeleyan  Methodists.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  24th  of 
each  month.  Kah,  population  257,  situated  on  the  small  stream 
called  Kesh,  near  its  entrance  into  Lough  Erne,  about  11  miles  N.  by 
W.  from  Enniskillen,  contains  stations  of  the  constabulary  and  revenue 
police.  Petty  sessions  are  held,  and  there  are  fairs  on  March  28th, 
April  28th,  June  1st,  October  2nd,  and  November  20th.  LUbtUaw, 
population  834,  about  4  miles  S.£.  from  Enniskillen,  possesses  a  chapel 
of  ease,  and  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists.  There  is  here  a  small  spade  manufactory.  Seven  fairs 
are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly. 
Maguire't  Bridge,  population  773,  situated  on  the  Drummany  River, 
about  7  miles  S.E.  from  Enniskillen,  has  received  its  name  from  a 
bridge  which  crosses  the  river  at  this  place.  It  contains  chapels 
for  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Wesleyan  Methodiats,  and  a 
dispensaiy.  Fairs  are  held  monthly.  NewtawrSnUler,  population  477, 
situated  near  the  head  of  Upper  Lough  Erne,  contains  a  church,  two 
chapels  for  Methodists,  one  chapel  for  Roman  Catholics,  a  constabulaiy 
barracks,  a  bridewell,  and  a  dispensary.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions 
are  held.  Fairs  are  held  once  a  month.  Peitiffoe,  population  466, 
situated  on  the  river  Termon,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Lough 
Erne,  is  a  great  thoroughfare  of  the  pilgrims  to  Lough  Derg.  There 
are  here  a  church,  a  chapel  for  Presbyterians,  and  one  for  Roman 
Catholics.  Jiotdea,  population  326,  situated  on  the  river  Finn,  near 
the  eastern  border  ox  the  county,  contains  a  chapel  for  Roman 
Catholics  and  a  dispensary.  Petty  sessions  and  a  monthly  fair  are 
held  here.  Tempo,  population  407,  about  6  mUes  RN.E.  from  Ennis- 
killen, is  picturesquely  situated,  and  has  a  neat  appearance.  The 
village  contains  a  church,  a  chapel  for  Roman  Catholics,  and  s 
dispensary.    A  fair  is  held  monthly. 

Assizes  are  held  at  Enviskillen,  which  is  the  only  lai^  town  in 
the  county ;  here  are  the  county  prison  and  the  county  infirmary. 
There  are  fever  hospitals  at  Enmddllen,  Lisbellaw,  and  Lisnaskea. 
The  county  is  entitled  to  send  21  patients  to  the  Armagh  Limatic 
AjB^lum.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  in  Enniskillen  and  Nevrtownbutler, 
and  petty  sessions  in  twelve  places.  The  Poor-Law  Union  workhouses 
are  at  Enniskillen,  Lisnaskea,  and  Lowtherstown.  The  county  is  in 
the  military  district  of  Belfast^  and  there  are  barrack  stations  at 
Enniskillen  and  Belleek.  For  purposes  of  police  the  county  is  divided 
into  five  districts — Enm'skillen,  Amey,  DerrygonneUy,  Kesh,  and 
Lisnaskea.  The  number  of  police,  including  ofiScers,  is  191 :  Ennis- 
killen is  the  head-quarters.  Revenue  police  are  stationed  at  Brook- 
borough,  Kesh,  and  Belcoo,  a  small  village  situated  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Lough  Macnean. 

At  the  end  of  1851  there  were  130  National  schools  in  operation, 
attended  by  4918  male  and  3315  female  children.  Besides  these  there 
are  several  other  rudimentary  and  classical  schools.  Of  superior 
schools  the  principal  is  the  royal  school  of  Portora,  the  buildings  of 
which  are  situated  in  beautifiU  grounds  on  a  gentle  eminence  above 
Lower  Lough  Erne,  a  short  distance  west  of  Enniskillen.  This  school 
was  founded  by  Charles  L,  and  is  lichlv  endowed.  Fermanagh 
returns  three  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  two  for  the  county 
and  one  for  the  borough  of  EuniskillexL  In  1851  there  was  one 
savings  bank  in  the  county,  at  EnniskHleD.  The  total  amount  owing 
to  depositors  on  November  20th,  1851,  was  37,0342.  Ti.  Id. 

History  and  AnUgvitiet, — Fermanagh  was  first  erected  into  a  county 
by  statute  of  the  11th  of  Elizabeth;  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
the  plantation  of  Ulster  that  it  was  finally  brought  under  civil  govern- 
ment. Having  fallen  to  the  crown  by  the  attainder  of  Magutre,  it  was 
divided  in  like  manner  with  the  other  five  escheated  counties  among 
Scotch  and  English  undertakers  and  native  Irish.  The  chief  pro- 
prietors under  the  new  settlement  were  the  families  of  Cole,  Blenner- 
basset,  Butler,  Hume,  uid  Dunbar.  The  subsequent  forfeitures  of 
1641  affected  a  lai^e  portion  of  Fermanagh,  and  considerably  increased 
the  possessions  of  those  from  whom  many  of  the  present  proprietors 
are  descended.  The  forfeitures  consequent  on  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution affected  only  1945  acres  in  this  county. 

The  principal  antiquities  are  the  beautiful  round  tower  and  some 
ruins  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  on  the  inland  of  Devenish,  about  a 
mile  below  Enniskillen ;  the  remains  of  Lisgool  Abbey,  on  the  south 
side  of  Lough  Erne,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  same  town ; 
the  ruins  of  Aughalurcher  church,  about  two  miles  above  Lisnaskea, 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  upper  lake;  and  numerous  raths,  or  rude 
hill  forts,  of  unknown  antiquity. 

FE'RMO,  a  division  of  the  Pftpal  State,  is  bounded  E.  by  the 
Adriatic,  along  which  it  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chienti 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tronto ;  N.  bv  the  province  of  Macerata ;  W.  by 
that  of  Spoleto,  and  S,  by  the  Abruzzl    It  forms  part  of  the  old 

£rovince  of  the  Marches,  the  ancient  Picenum,  which  is  subdivided 
ito  three  provinces,  Ancona^  Macerata,  and  Fermo.  The  province  of 
Fermo  is  hiU^,  being  occupied  by  various  ofbets  of  the  Apennines, 
which,  detadung  themselves  frx>m  the  central  ridge,  extend  to  the  coast 


of  the  Adriatic,  and  form  numerous  valleys  watered  by  rivers  or  rather 
torrents,  the  principal  of  which  are,  from  north  to  south,  the  Chienti, 
the  Tenna,  the  Aso,  the  Tesino,  and  the  Tronto.  The  length  of  ^e 
province  along  the  Adriatic  coast  is  80  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  the 
sea  to  the  central  Apennines  is  about  the  same.  The  chief  products 
of  the  country  are  wheat,  maize,  silk,  cattle,  wine,  honey,  liquorice, 
and  oiL  The  fisheries  along  the  coast  are  valuable.  The  division  is 
now  formed  into  two  delegazioni,  or  provinces — Fermo,  norUi  of  the 
river  Aso,  and  Ascoli,  south  of  the  Aso.  Their  area  and  population 
are  as  follows :— 


DelegaxionL 

Area  in  Bqaare  Miles. 

Popnlatioa  in  1853. 

Fermo       •        •        .        • 
AmoU 

817 
460 

104,116 
84,217 

Total 

777 

188,888 

The  principal  towns  taeAtcoli,  the  capital  of  the  southern  province 
which  has  been  already  described  [Asooli],  and  Fermo,  the  capital  of  the 
northern  province,  which  is  a  pleasant  arcmepisoopal  town,  built  on  high 
ground,  about  4  xniles  from  we  sea,  and  surrounded  by  old  waJls  and 
ditches.  It  has  a  cathedral,  several  other  cfaurehee  and  convents,  and 
about  7000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  some  trade  by  means  of  a  small 
harbour  on  the  Adriatic,  called  Porto  Ferma  The  exports  are  chieflT 
com,  silk,  and  wooL  The  ancient  Ftrvmrn,  a  town  of  the  Piceni, 
afterwards  a  Roman  munieipium,  was  destroyed  in  the  6th  oenturr 
}3j  Alaric,  and  the  present  tovm  was  rebuilt  near  its  ruins.  San/' 
mpidio,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tenna,  has  3000  inhabitantsi 
Rtpaitroinaone,  a  walled  town  about  5  miles  from  the  ooast  and  near 
the  Tesino,  has  2000  inhabitants.  Qrottamare,  a  thriving  town  on  the 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tesino,  near  the  site  of  Cupra  Maritims, 
an  ancient  Etruscan  colony,  carries  on  some  trade  by  sea,  has  sugar 
refineries,  and  about  4000  inhabitants.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  was  bom  in 
this  place.  Offida,  on  a  hill  south  of  the  Tesino,  has  a  handsome 
collegiate  church,  some  manufactories  of  lace,  and  about  3000 
inhabitants.  If on^otto,  a  walled  but  decayed  town,  has  about  1000 
inhabitants. 

FERMOT,  East  Riding  of  the  county  of  Cork,  m  Ireland,  in  the 
parish  of  Fermoy,  a  military  station,  post  and  market-town,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  Blackwater  River,  in 
52**  8'  N.  lat,  8°  18'  W.  long.,  distant  18  mUes  N.E.  from  Cork,  and 
138  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851 
was  5825,  exclusive  of  2682  persons  in  the  workhouse,  and  19  in  the 
bridewell.  Fermoy  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  24  electoral  divisions, 
vrith  an  area  of  148,268  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  44,62i7. 

Fermoy  was  a  miserable  hamlet  in  1796 ;  it  owes  its  origin  as  a 
town  to  Mr.  Anderson,  the  introducer  of  mail-coach  travelllDg  into 
Munster,  who  became  proprietor  of  the  Fermoy  estate,  and  began  to 
build  the  town  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  oeutury. 
The  importance  of  tiie  site  in  a  military  point  of  view,  commanding 
as  it  does  an  important  pass  of  the  Blackwater  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal norUiem  approaches  to  Cork,  induced  the  government  to  erect 
here  infantry  and  cavalry  barracks.  A  coaeh-fiaetory,  a  brewery,  a  paper> 
mill,  and  a  bolting-mill,  erected  byMr.  Anderson,  caused  an  increase  of 
employment  in  the  town.  The  principal  part  of  the  town,  which  is 
regularly  laid  out  and  contains  several  good  streets,  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  connected  by  a  stone  bridge  of  IS  arches, 
erected  in  1689,  with  a  smaller  portion  on  the  left  bank,  the  brow  of 
the  hill  above  which  is  occupied  by  the  barracks.  The  infrmtry 
barracks  consist  of  two  distinct  quadrangles,  of  which  the  smaller 
one  is  now  used  as  the  Union  worknouse.  The  other  public  buildings 
are  a  handsome  church,  a  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  court-house, 
and  a  bridewelL  A  Roman  Catholic  college,  a  nunnery,  and  schools, 
are  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  town.  There  are  in  Fermoy  several 
l^ige  flour-mills^  a  brewery,  a  tanyard,  a  savings  bank,  loan  frind,  and 
several  schools.  The  staiF  of  the  North  Cork  militia  is  stationed  in 
the  town,  which  is  also  the  head-quarters  of  the  Fermoy  district 
police.  The  view  from  the  bridge  is  much  admired;  it  takes  in  the 
town  and  the  rich  valley  of  the  Blackwater,  which  is  here  shut  in  by 
fertile  hills  adorned  with  handsome  villas.  Fermoy  has  still  a  good 
share  of  business,  and  at  the  weekly  markets  much  agricultural 
produce  is  disposed  of. 

FERNANDEZ,  JUAN.    [Chili.] 

FERNANDINA  DE  XAGUA.    [Cuba.] 

FERNANDO  PO,  an  island  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
about  25  miles  from  Cameroon's  Point,  on  the  mainland,  in  the  Bight 
of  Benin,  8*  25'  N.  lat,  8''  50'  K  long.,  is  about  44  mUes  long  and 
20  miles  wide.  It  rises  in  bold  precipitous  diffiifrom  the  sea,  and  the 
surface,  which  is  very  uneven,  towards  the  centre  of  the  island  forms 
a  lofty  mountain  ridge,  some  of  the  peaks  of  which  attain  a  great 
altitude ;  Clarence  Peak,  near  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  is 
10,650  feet  above  the  sea»  The  rocks  are  wholly  of  primitive  or 
volcanic  formation;  no  alluvial  deposit  having,  according  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  been  found  in  the  island.  The  surface  is  mostly  covered 
with  wood,  and  is  everywhere  well  watered  and  fertile.  Tams,  palms» 
and  other  tropical  plants  are  grown  abundantly ;  and  turtles  and  fish, 
are  plentiful    The  dimate  is  considered  healthy,  though  the  ruay 
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Beaaon  lasts  from  May  to  December,  and  is  succeeded  by  dense  fogs. 
There  are  several  small  harbours ;  the  largest  is  Port  Clarence,  on 
the  northern  shore,  which  is  formed  by  a  headland  called  Point 
William,  rising  150  feet  above  the  sea,  on  which  stood  the  English 
settlement  of  Clarence  Town.  The  natives  are  of  a  lighter  complexion 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  mainland,  and  have  less  of 
the  characteristic  marks  of  the  negro  physiognomy,  the  face  being 
rounder,  the  cheek-bones  less  high,  the  nose  not  so  flat,  the  lips  thinner, 
and  the  hair  longer  and  softer.  The  language.of  the  natives  of  West 
Bay  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  island  is  unintelligible  to  those  of 
Clarence  Cove  and  the  northern  ports.  There  are  said  to  be  in  the 
island  from  10,000  to  12,000  native  inhabitants,  who  occupy  15  villages. 
This  island  was  discovered  in  1471  by  the  Portuguese,  who  in  1778 
ceded  it  to  Spain.  The  Spanish  government  tried  to  settle  it,  but 
the  inhabitants  destroyed  ^e  colony.  In  1827  the  English,  with  the 
permission  of  Spain,  formed  a  settlement  on  the  island,  but  abandoned 
it  in  1834,  and  m  1844  the  Spaniards  again  took  possession  of  it^  and 
gave  to  it  the  name  of  Puerto  de  Isabell 

FERNEY.     [AiK.] 

FERNS,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin,  in  Ireland, 
comprehends  the  county  of  Wexford  and  a  small  part  of  Wicklow. 
The  diocese  was  founded  in  508 ;  it  was  united  to  the  see  of  Leighlin 
in  1600.  In  compliance  with  the  Church  Temporalities  Act>  the  sees 
of  Leighlin  and  Ferns  have  been  consolidated  with  the  see  of  Ossory. 
The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  arch- 
deacon, 10  prebendaries,  and  a  vicar-general.  The  number  of  benefices 
is  61.     The  income  of  the  united  bishopric  is  385  OZ. 

The  town  of  Ferns  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  much 
decayed.  In  1851  Ferns  contained  637  inhabitants.  The  cathedral, 
which  is  also  the  parish  church,  is  a  mean  building ;  but  the  palace, 
built  by  Dr.  Cope,  is  handsome  and  commodious.  There  are  some 
remains  of  an  abbey  founded  by  Dermot  Mao  Murrough,  king  of 
Leinster,  and  a  ruined  castle,  said  to  have  been  his  residence  at  the 
time  of  the  English  invasion. 

(Fraser,  Handbook  of  Irdand;  Thom,  Irith  Almancic.) 

FERRANDINA.    [BAfliLiCATA.] 

FERRA'RA,  the  most  northern  province  of  the  Papal  State, 
situated  for  the  greater  part  within  the  Delta  of  the  Po,  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  main  branch  of  that  river  called  Po  d'Ariano,  which 
divides  it  from  Austrian  Lombardy,  E.  by  the  Adriatic,  W.  by  the 
duchy  of  Modena  (from  which  it  is  separated  partly  by  the  Panaro),  and 
S.  by  the  provinces  of  Ravenna  and  Bologna.  Its  greatest  length 
from  east  to  west  is  about  50  miles,  from  north  to  south  between 
the  Po  d'Ariano  and  the  Po  Primaro  on  the  Ravennese  frontier 
80  miles,  but  the  province  becomes  much  narrower  towards  its 
western  extremity,  wnere  tbe  breadth  from  the  point  at  which  tiie 
Reno  enters  the  Ferrarese  above  Cento  to  the  Po,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Panaro,  is  only  about  16  miles.  Its  area  is  1053  square  miles, 
and  the  population  in  1843  was  218,786,  distributed  among  5  citte, 
or  walled  towns,  17  terre,  or  small  towns,  having  a  communal  council, 
and  158  ville,  or  villages  and  hamlets.  The  soil  is  naturally  rich, 
but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  swampy,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  surface  in  the  east  part  of  the  province  is  constantly  under  water. 
The  chief  productions  are  rice,  com,  pulse,  hemp,  grass,  hay,  wine, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  fish.  The  province  is  traversed  in  several 
directions  by  canals. 

The  principal  towns,  exclusive  of  the  capital,  Ferrant,  which  is  noticed 
in  the  next  article,  are  the  following : — 

BagnacavaUOf  a  small  walled  town,  with  3500  inhabitants,  stands  a 
few  miles  K  from  Lugo,  on  the  road  to  Ravenna.  It  has  a  caUiedral, 
and  a  circus  for  the  game  of  'pallone.'  Roman  inscriptions  and 
other  antiquities  have  been  found  on  this  sita  In  some  maps  Lugo 
and  Bagnacavallo  are  set  down  in  the  territory  of  Ravenna. 

Cento,  a  pretty  town,  18  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Ferrara,  with  4600 
inhabitants,  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  college  of  San-Biagio, 
which  was  suppressed  by  the  French.  Cento  is  peculiarly  interesting 
to  the  art-student  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Guercino,  the  interior  of 
whose  house  (still  preserved)  is  covered  with  his  paintings^  The 
church  of  the  Rosary,  the  principal  church  in  the  town,  is  called  the 
gallery  (Qaleia),  from  the  number  and  arrangement  of  Ouercino's 
works  upon  its  walls.  Cento  was  formerly  famous  for  its  fair,  which, 
though  still  held  on  September  7th,  has  greatly  fallen  o£  A  short 
distance  from  Cento  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Reno  is  PievB  di  Cento, 
a  walled  village  of  4000  souls,  in  the  church  of  which  is  the 
Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  Quido.  The  villagers  rose  in 
arms  against  the  French,  who  wished  to  remove  this  picture  in  1797, 
and  they  succeeded  in  preventing  the  robbery. 

Comaeehio,  28  miles  E.&E.  from  Ferrara,  is  a  walled  town,  with 
5400  inhabitants,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  midst  of  extensive 
swamps  which  communicate  with  the  Adriatic,  and  receive  its 
water.  These  swamps,  called  Le  Yalli  di  Comaeehio,  are  divided 
into  estates  or  tenements  for  the  purpose  of  fishing.  Immense 
quantities  of  fish  of  various  sorts,  and  especially  lane  eels^  are  caught 
here  and  pickled  at  Comaeehio  for  exportation.  The  fisheiy  in  these 
marshes  is  celebrated  by  Tasso  and  Ariosto.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  the  neighbourhood  is  very  unhealthy. 

Lugo,  30  miles  S.S.E.  from  Ferrara,  on  the  Senio,  has  a  population 
of  about  10,000  including  the  commune.    It  has  a  handsome  square, 


the  porticoes  of  which  are  formed  into  shops  during  the  September 
fair,  which  lasts  from  the  1st  to  the  19th  of  the  month.  It  stands 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  near  tbe  borders  of  Ravenna  : 
this  town  was  plundered  and  nearly  destroyed  in  1796,  for  having 
revolted  against  the  French. 

The  air  in  general  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of 
Ferrara,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  swamps,  is  more  or 
less  unwholesome,  particularly  in  sunmier,  though  the  malaria  is  not 
so  bad  as  in  the  Pomptine  marshea  The  country  is  flat»  and  in 
many  parts  much  below  the  level  of  the  Po,  the  water  of  which  is 
kept  in  by  strong  dykes ;  but  the  river  sometimes  breaks  through  and 
produces  dreadful  inundations.  The  cost  of  keeping  the  dykes  in 
repair  is  one  of  the  heaviest  chai'ges  on  the  province,  and  watching 
the  rising  of  the  river  during  the  floods  is  a  constant  care  of  the 
peasantry.  The  Po,  in  the  territory  of  Ferrara,  divides  itself  into 
three  principal  branches — the  main  one,  or  Po  d'Ariano,  the  Po  di 
Volano,  and  the  Po  di  Primaro  or  southemmosf  branch,  which  last 
receives  the  Reno,  the  Santemo,  the  Senio,  and  other  numerous 
streams  which  flow  from  the  Apennines  of  Bologna.  These  various 
branches  of  the*  Po  commimicate  with  one  another  by  canals.  The 
NavigUo  of  Bologna  communicates  between  that  city  and  Ferrara, 
and  the  Canal  di  Cento  between  this  town  and  the  Po. 

The  province  of  Ferrara  is  governed  by  a  Papal  legate,  and  is  hence 
called  a  Legation  (Legazione).  The  legate  resides  in  Ferrara,  the 
capital  of  the  province.  It  formerly  constituted  the  greater  part  of 
the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  which  was  long  governed  by  the  house  of  Eate. 
Alfonso  fl.,  the  last  duke,  having  died  without  legitimate  male  issue, 
the  duchy  was  annexed  to  the  Holy  See  in  1598.  The  French  seized 
the  Ferrarese  in  1796,  and  included  it  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Po  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  In  1814  it  was  restored  to  the  States  of 
the  Church,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  that  lies  between  the  Po 
di  Gk)ro  and  the  Po  della  Maestra,  which  was  annexed  to  Austrian 
Italy. 

FERRAHA,  an  archiepiscopal  city  in  the  States  of  the  Church, 
capital  of  the  Legation  or  province  of  Ferrara,  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  flat  unhealthy  country,  not  more  than  7  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  on  the  left  bank  of  an  arm  of  the  Po,  in  44^  49'  56*  N.  lat, 
IV  36'  83'*  E.long.,  about  4  miles  S.  from  the  main  channel  of  the  Po, 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Papal  and  the  Austrian  states, 
26  miles  N.N.E.  from  Bologna,  and  38  miles  N.W.  from  Ravenna.  It 
is  a  large  and  well-built  town,  with  streets  wide  and  straight^  the 

{>rincipal  of  which,  called  San-Benedetto,  is  about  2000  yards  in 
ength.  But  the  city,  though  it  retains  many  features  of  former 
grandeur,  wears  a  deserted  look ;  grass  grows  on  its  once  well  trodden 
pavements :  its  magnificent  palaoM  are  untenanted  and  faUing  into 
dec^y;  and  its  walls,  which  once  inclosed  a  population  of  100,000, 
now  hardly  contain  a  fourth  of  that  number.  Of  the  25,000  inhabit- 
ants about  2000  are  Jews,  who  reside  in  a  separate  quarter  called  II 
Qhetto.  Besides  being  inclosed  with  walls,  Ferrara  is  defended  on 
the  west  side  bv  a  citadel  regularly  fortified,  which,  agreeably  to  a 
stipulation  of  tne  Cougress  of  Yienna,  is  garrisoned  by  Austrian 
soldiers,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  town  of  Comaeehio.  The 
Austrians,  dreading  the  liberalism  that  manifested  itself  in  central 
Italy  after  the  election  of  Pope  PiuJi  IX.,  took  military  possession  of 
the  dtv  also  in  August  1847 — a  step  whidi  led  to  lively  remonstrances 
from  the  Holy  See.  The  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  city  in 
December  following.  But  since  the  miserable  termination  of  the 
insurrectionary  movements  in  Italy  in  1849,  the  Austrians  have  military 
occupation  not  only  of  Ferrara  but  of  all  the  cities  and  strongholds 
in  the  legation. 

In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  castle,  flanked  with  towers  and 
surrounded  by  wet  ditches,  which  was  once  the  residence  of  the  dukes 
of  Ferrara,  and  is  now  that  of  the  legate.  The  population  is  col- 
lected together  chiefly  round  this  castle,  and  but  thinly  scattered  over 
the  remainder  of  the  sita  Ferrara  has  a  cathedral  and  numerous 
ether  churches,  most  of  them  rich  in  paintings  by  the  great  masters 
of  the  schools  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara.  The  finest  churches  are — 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  consecrated  in  A.D.  1135,  adorned  with 
sculptures,  bronze  statues,  and  frescoes;  San-Benedetto,  in  which 
Ariosto  was  buried :  his  monument  however  has  been  transferred 
to  the  University:  in  the  hall  of  the  refectory  of  the  adjoin- 
ing convent  is  the  painting  of  Paradise,  by  Garofalo,  the  friend  o 
Ariosto,  who  introduced  in  it  the  likeness  of  the  poet ;  San  Dome- 
nico,  which  has  several  valuable  paintings  and  the  monument  of  Celio 
Calcagnini,  one  of  the  restorers  of  learning  in  the  16th  century ;  Santa- 
Mariardel-Vado,  the  oldest  church  of  Ferrara,  which  is  celebrated  for 
its  magnificent  paintings  by  Carlo  Bonone  and  other  masters  of  the 
sdiool  of  Ferrara,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  Bonone,  Qarofalo, 
Bastianino,  Ortolano,  and  other  native  painters;  the  church  of  San- 
Francesco,  which  is  rich  in  the  works  of  Qarofalo,  and  is  famous  for 
its  echo,  which  has  sixteen  reverberations ;  i  Teatini,  Ac  Most  of 
these  churches,  and  more  especially  that  of  the  Campo-Santo,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Certosa  convent^  contain  many  finely- 
sculptured  monuments  of  historical  or  otherwise  eminent  personages^ 
Among  the  palaces  of  Ferrara,  the  finest  are  those  of  Villa  and  Bevi- 
laoqua.  The  theatre  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  Italy.  The 
house  of  Ariosto,  which  he  purchased  himself,  is  shown  to  strangers, 
but  his  favouiite  garden  has  disappeared ;  the  old  house  of  his  family 
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in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  still  existe,  and  is  called  Casa  degli 
ArioetL  The  Casa  Quariui,  still  inhabited  by  the  marquises  of 
Quarini,  recalls  the  name  of  the  author  of  '  11  Pastor  Fido.'  The 
great  square  (Piazza  Grande)  was  named  after  Napoleon  till  1814, 
when  it  got  the  name  of  Piazza  d'AriostOi  which  it  retains.  The 
University  of  Ferrara  (Studio  Publico),  which  is  attended  by  about 
300  students,  enjoys  a  high  reputation  as  a  school  of  medicine  and 

i'urisprudence.  It  contains  collections  of  medals  and  of  Qreek  and 
{oman  antiquities,  and  a  valuable  library  of  80,000  printed  volumes 
and  900  manuscripts,  among  which  are  autographs  of  Ariosto,  Tasso, 
Guarini,  and  many  editions  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  when  the 
presses  of  Ferrara  were  amongst  the  most  active  in  Europe.  In  one 
of  the  apartments  of  the  library  in  the  tomb  of  Ariosto,  which  was 
removed  hither  by  the  French  from  the  church  of  San-Benedetto  in 
1801,  when  they  occupied  that  fine  convent  as  barracks.  In  the 
hospital  of  Santa'Aana  is  still  shown  a  small  room  on  the  ground 
floor  in  which  Tasso  was  confined  for  seven  yean  and  two  mouths  by 
Alfonso  d'Este,  duke  of  Ferrara. 

Ferrara  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  handsome  of  the 
modem  towns  of  Italy,  for  it  has  no  claims  to  classical  antiquity, 
having  risen  after  the  fall  of  the  empire.  It  was  walled  round  by  the 
Exarchs  in  the  6th  century.  The  bishopric  of  Ferrara  dates  from 
661,  the  archbishopric  from  1735.  From  the  10th  century  the  city 
was  connected  with  tlie  family  of  D*Estc,  first  as  magistrates  and  after 
1240  as  hereditary  princes,  generally  holding  their  power  from  the 
Pope,  but  sometimes  asserting  their  independence.  Ferrara  remained 
under  the  sway  of  the  hou^ie  of  D'Este  until  the  extinction  of  the 
legitimate  branch  in  1597,  when  it  was  finally  attached  to  the  States 
of  the  Church.  During  the  last  century  of  its  existence  Ferrara  was 
the  most  distinguished  city  in  Europe  for  literature  and  refinement ; 
the  names  of  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Guarini  throw  an  inextinguishabld 
glory  around  its  little  court  during  this  period.  The  Ferrarese  school 
of  art  was  founded  and  fostered  by  the  house  of  D'Este.  Under 
Duke  Ercole,  Calvin  and  other  French  reformers  found  an  asylum 
in  Ferrara  when  driven  from  France  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century.     It  lost  part  of  its  population  in  the  17th  century  in  conse- 

?[uenoe  of  having  loht  its  sovereigns,  and  become  a  provincial  town, 
t  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  com  and  other  produce  of  the 
soil  by  means  of  large  canals  and  the  Po,  which  connect  it  with  the 
laige  towns  of  Northern  Italy.  A  good  deal  of  caviare  is  made  from 
the  roes  of  sturgeon  taken  in  the  Po. 

{Guida  al  Furetticro  per  la  Cittd  di  Fetrara;  De  Rossi,  Barotti, 
Lanzi,  &a ;  Handbook  of  Central  Italy.) 

FEllRO.    [Canaries.] 

FERROL.    [Gaucia.] 

FEHRY-PORT-ON-CRAIG.    [Fipeshibe.] 

FERTfi-MILON,  LA.  JAisne.] 

FESTINIOO,  or  FFESTINIOG,  Merionethshire,  a  vilhige  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Fcstiniog,  is  situated  on 
a  lofty  hill  at  the  head  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  Festiniog,  in  52"  59' 
N.  lat.,  3"  65'  W.  long. ;  distant  16  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Bala,  and 
210  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish 
of  Festiniog  in  1851  was  8460.  The  living  is  a  rectory  with  the 
curacy  of  Maentwrog  annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Merioneth  and 
diocese  of  Bangor.  Festiniog  Poor-Law  Union  contains  15  parishes, 
with  a  population  in  1851  of  16,158. 

The  town  has  considerably  increased  during  the  last  80  years  in 
consequence  of  the  opening  of  several  slate  quarries.  Copper  has 
recently  been  discovered.  The  parish  chureh  is  an  elegant  structure 
erected  in  1846,  in  the  Norman  style.  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic 
Methodists  and  Independents  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are 
National  and  British  schools,  an  hospital,  and  a  savings  bank.  The 
market  is  held  weekly  on  Saturday.  The  scenery  of  the  vale  of 
Festiniog  is  rich,  varied,  and  picturesque.  The  two  waterfalls  of 
Cynfael  are  situated  in  a  beautiful  glen  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
village. 

(Parry,  Cambrian  Miiror;  Cliffe,  JBook  of  North  WaUs;  Land  We 
Live  Jnt  vol.  ill. ;  Communication  from  Festiniog.) 

FEVERSHAM.    rFAVERfiHAM,] 

FEZ.    [Marocco.] 

FEZZAN,  the  Pliozania  of  the  ancients,  a  country  in  northern 
Africa,  between  24'  and  81*  N.  lat.,  12'  and  17**  30'  E.  long.,  may  be 
considered  as  the  greatest  oasis  of  the  Sahara,  by  which  it  is  inclosed 
on  the  west  and  east,  and  partly  also  on  the  south.  On  the  north  it 
borders  on  a  less  desert  region  belonging  to  Tripoli  Its  length 
from  north  to  south  is  about  300  miles,  its  breadth  is  200  miles; 
but  where  it  bordere  on  the  desert>  its  boundary  of  course  is  not 
exactly  fixed.  On  all  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  nomadic  nations;  on 
the  north  and  east  by  Arabs^  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the 
Tibboos  and  Tuaricks. 

Fezzan,  according  to  Richardson,  consists  of  a  "great  central  table- 
land, not  quite  clearly  marked  to  the  eye  on  some  of  its  northern 
approaches,  but  dropping  sheer  to  the  plain  at  other  parts."  Its 
northern  part  is  traversed  by  two  ridges  of  stony  and  sandy  hills ; 
which  in  places  attain  an  elevation  above  their  base  of  1200  feet. 
They  ai^e  called  in  the  eastern  district  £1  Hanish,  but  in  the  western 
they  take  the  name  of  Ohurian  Mountains  and  Soudah  Mountains 
The  country  south  of  these  ridges  contains  large  plains,  covered 


with  sand,  or  pebbles  and  small  stones,  and  without  any  traces  of 
yegetation ;  but  some  ridges  of  hills  from  300  tu  600  feet  high,  rise 
above  the  plains,  and  inclose  valleys  between  them,  which  are  the 
only  parts  capable  of  cultivation.  The  cultivable  portion  of  the 
country  hardly  exceeds  one-tenth  of  its  surface.  The  hills  have 
rugged,  irregular,  and  peaked  summits,  and  are  composed  of  thick 
beds  of  blue  clay,  alternating  with  sandstone,  beds  of  alum-slate,  and 
thick  strata  of  porphyritic  clay-stone  (Denham) ;  the  tops  consist  of 
sandstone.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  a  stratum  of  sand,  lying  on 
chalk  or  clay,  which  is  rendered  fit  for  agricultural  purposes  by 
irrigation.  As  there  are  no  riven  or  brooks,  and  only  very  few  natural 
springs,  the  irrigation  is  effected  by  wells,  water  being  commonly 
found  at  a  depth  of  about  100  feet  The  heat  in  summer  is  very 
great,  but  in  winter,  during  the  northern  wiuds,  the  cold  is  unpleasant 
even  to  Europeans.  Roiu  is  veiy  rare ;  and  it  rains  very  little  at  a 
time.  Violent  gales  are  rather  frequent,  especially  from  the  north 
and  south,  which  fill  the  air  with  clouds  of  sand. 

Date-trees,  which  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the  country,  grow 
plentifully  near  the  towns  and  on  some  plains,  where  the  soil  is  impreg- 
nated with  saline  matter.  Some  patches  of  wheat,  barley,  durrha,  maize, 
and  other  grains  are  cultivated,  but  not  enough  for  the  consumption, 
though  two  crops  are  obtained  yearly;  flax  is  cultivated  at  Mourzuk, 
as  are  also  figs,  water-melons,  vines,  pomegranates,  &c.  in  orchards ; 
onions,  parsley,  and  other  vegetables  are  likewise  grown.  Cultivation 
is  carried  on  without  much  skill  or  industry,  but  a  rudely  managed 
irrigation  is  practised.  Goats  and  asses  are  reared  in  great  numbers ; 
cows,  sheep,  horses,  and  camels  are  not  so  numerous.  All  these 
animals  feed  on  dates  or  their  kernels. 

Fezzan  is  very  thuily  peopled :  from  the  most  recent  estimates 
founded  on  the  tribute  returns  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  it  does  not 
appear  to  contain  more  than  26,000  inhabitants,  who  occupy  the 
little  oases  scattered  over  this  wide  tract  of  half-desert  couutiy. 
Richardson  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Fezzan  consist  of  the 
"three  varieties  of  the  human  race  which  overspread  all  Central 
Africa,  namely,  the  Arabs  and  Moon?,  the  Touaricks,  and  the  Negro  .>s 
— and  these  sdl  mixed  and  blended  together  of  all  shades  of  colour, 
stature,  and  configuration.  The  Arabs  and  Moors  abound  this  side 
fnorth  of]  Mom*zuk.  Sebhah,  and  Zoghen  are  all  Arabs  and  Moors. 
The  Touaricks  are  found  in  the  Wadi  Gharbi,  and  are  occupied 
chiefly  in  a  pastoml  life  leading  their  flocks  through  open  desert  . . . 
The  Negroes  begin  at  Mourzuk  and  extend  south  iu  all  the  districts 
of  Fezzan  as  far  as  the  Tibboos."  They  are  all  Mohammedans,  aud 
commonly  use  the  Arabic  language,  except  in  the  moat  southern 
districts  where  the  Tibboo  and  Bernou  languages  are  spoken.  Until 
recently  they  were  governed  by  a  native  chief  Who  assumed  the  title 
of  Sultan,  and  exercised  despotic  power,  though  nominally  dcpendeut 
on  the  liey  of  Tripoli  In  1842  the  Turks  taking  advantage  of  a 
dispute  respecting  the  succession,  demanded  the  acknowledgment  of 
Turkish  supremacy.  This  being  refused,  they  sent  an  array  to  take 
possession  of  the  country.  The  sultan  of  Ftzzan,  Abd-el-Geleel,  being 
defeated  and  forced  to  surrender,  was  put  to  death,  aud  Fezzan  has 
since  remained  a  Turkish  pashalic. 

The  inhabitants  formerly  depended  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
caravans  which  passed  through  the  country,  but  this  trade  has  been 
almost  wholly  lost,  and  Fezzan  has  in  consequence  become  greatly 
impoverished  and  depopulated.  The  oases  al^3  capable  of  yielding 
an  ample  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  cultivation  is  neglected, 
and  several  oases  have  been  altogether  abandoned.  The  manu- 
facturing industty  of  the  inhabitants  is  limited  to  the  making  of 
coarse  blankets,  which  form  the  principal  dress  of  the  lower 
classes. 

Fezzan  is  divided  into  ten  districts :  £1  Hofrah,  the  principal  aud 
most  fei-tile,  is  nearly  in  the  centre  ;  it  contains  the  capital,  Mourzuk, 
and  several  smaller  towns ;  on  the  north  are  Wadi  Ghudwah,  contain- 
ing only  the  town  of  the  same  name ;  Sebhah  containing  two  towns 
with  a  good  population ;  Bouanecs,  containing  three  towns,  a  coniiider- 
able  population,  and  an  immense  number  of  date  palms;  Shdti, 
consisting  of  small  oases,  each  having  its  little  village  and  plantations 
of  date  palms;  El  Jofrah,  the  most  northern  district,  containing 
Sockna,  the  town  next  in  importance  to  Mourzuk,  and  nine  or  ten 
smaller  tovvLj ;  on  the  east  Sharkeeah,  containing  the  ancient  capital 
Zuilah,  and  some  villages ;  on  the  west,  Wadi  Gharbi  very  similar  in 
character  to  Sh&ti ;  on  the  south  are  Ghartroun  and  Tajerhy,  containing 
three  small  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which  districts  are  idl  black,  lu 
native  phraseology  Fezzan  contains  101  towns  and  villages.  There 
are  really  not  more  than  six  or  eight  places  which  deserve  to  be  called 
towns,  aud  the  villages,  though  numerous,  have  for  the  most  port 
very  few — many  of  theui  less  than  fifty — inhabitants. 

ibfourzuX',  the  capital  aud  the  residence  of  the  pasha,  is  much  the  most 
important  town.  It  is  a  walled  town,  about  3  miles  in  circumference, 
occupying  a  slight  depression,  in  25°  54'  N.  lat,  14*  12'  E.  long., 
and  420  miles  in  a  direct  line  S.  from  Tripoli,  with  a  population  of 
about  3500.  The  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  for  the  most 
part  mere  hovels.  The  castle  has  a  ruinous  appearance ;  connected 
with  it  are  rather  extensive  barracks.  Since  the  Turkish  occupation, 
Mourzuk  has  however  been  much  improved,  a  new  mosque  has  been 
erected,  as  well  as  a  guard-house,  and  a  colonnade  to  the  principal  street^ 
while  the  towa  hiis  been   rendered  more  healthy.       Mourzuk  waa 
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formerly  a  lomewliat  important  commercial  town,  Feszan  being  the 
most  frequented  road  by  which  Soodan  communicated  with  the 
countries  along  the  Mediterranean.  From  October  to  January  or 
February  numerous  cafilas  used  to  arrive  at  Mourzuk  from  Cairo, 
Bengasi  in  Barca,  Tripoli,  Qadames,  Twat,  Boruou,  and  Soodan ;  and 
the  neighbouring  Tibboos,  Tuaricks,  and  Arabs  then  visited  its 
market.  The  traders  were  accustomed  to  dispose  of  part  of  the 
produce  of  their  respective  countries  at  Mourzuk,  and  carry  the  rest 
farther  on.  This  commerce  has  however  greatly  declined,  owing  to 
the  preference  now  given  by  the  caravans  to  the  route  through  Qhat^ 
though  many  caravans  still  follow  the  Mourzuk  route,  and  others 
trade  to  Mourzuk  from  Cairo  without  visiting  Tripoli  Mourzuk  is 
also  the  mart  of  many  British  goods  from  the  Levant;  a  British 
consul  is  maintained  here.  The  principal  articles  of  traflSc  from  the 
interior  are  slaves,  senna,  and  ivory ;  according  to  Mr.  Richardson 
the  value  of  the  merchandise  which  changes  hands  here  during  the 
great  mart  is  from  40,000  to  60,000  Spanish  dollars.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards. 

Sokna,  the  next  most  important  town,  is  situated  midway  between 
Mourzuk  and  Tripoli ;  it  is  a  tolerably  built  place,  the  houses  being 
of  stone,  and  contains  about  2000  inhabitants,  who  are  nearly  all 
Moors.  A  good  deal  of  commerce  is  carried  on,  the  merchants  having 
the  reputation  of  being  richer  than  those  of  Mourzuk.  Sokna  is 
celebrated  for  its  dates ;  much  grain  is  grown  around  the  town.  Ifoun, 
in  the  same  district,  is  said  to  be  nearly  as  laive  as  Sokna.  Tudahf 
formerly  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  and  the  site  of  a  Roman  colony,  is 
now  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  antiquities. 

(Homemann,  Journey  from  Egypt  to  Fesaan  ;  Denham  and  Clapper- 
ton,  Narrative  of  Travds;  Richardson,  Travels  in  the  Oreat  ScUiara; 
and  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  Central  Africa.) 

FICUTELQEBIROE  is  a  mountain-mass  in  Germai^,  situated 
between  50*  and  50**  15'  N.  lat,  ll**  45'  and  12*  K  long.  Its  greatest 
leng^  from  north-east  to  south-west^  between  the  towns  of  Ajsch  and 
Baireuth,  does  not  exceed  85  miles;  and  its  average  width  is  about 
28  miles. 

The  whole  mountain-mass  is  furrowed  on  all  sides  by  narrow 
valleys  and  glens ;  its  most  elevated  parts  extend  in  plains,  on  which 
a  few  summits  rise  in  the  form  of  domes.  These  summits  form  a 
series  arranged  along  the  axis  of  the  mass  from  south-west  to  north- 
east. Those  which  attain  the  greatest  elevation  are  the  KosseJse, 
which  rises  to  8024  feet;  the  Ochsenkopf,  to  8323  feet;  and  the 
Sdhneeberg,  to  8424  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  base  on 
which  the  whole  mass  rests  is  about  1700  feet  above  the  sea-level 
towards  the  south  and  west^  and  towards  the  east  and  north  about 
1800  feet. 

The  Fichtelgebiige  is  the  centre,  in  which  three  extensive  mountain 
ranges  unite,  and  from  which  they  may  be  considered  to  issue.  The 
En^ebiige  begins  at  its  northern  extremity  near  Asch,  and  runs  off 
in  an  east-north-east  direction,  dividing  Saxony  from  Bohemia.  From 
its  north-western  extremity  branches  off  another  range,  which  is  first 
called  the  Frankenwald  (or  Forest  of  Fitmconia),  and  farther  on  takes 
the  name  of  the  Thuringerwald  (or  Forest  of  Thuringia) ;  the  Harz 
itself  may  be  considered  as  the  most  northern  branch  of  this  range. 
The  third  range,  which  is  immediately  connected  with  the  Fichtel- 
gebirge,  is  the  Bohmerwald  (or  Forest  of  Bohemia),  which  runs  off 
in  a  south-eastern  direction.    [Bohbmia  ;  Bavaria  ;  Ebzokbiboe.] 

In  consequence  of  this  disposition  of  the  mountain  ranges  which 
issue  from  the  Fichtelgebirgo,  the  waters  collected  on  its  riopes  run 
off  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  On  its  southern  declivity  rises  the 
Kaab,  which  joins  the  Danube,  by  which  its  waters  are  earned  to  the 
Black  Sea;  tiie  Main,  rising  on  the  western  declivity,  mingles  its 
waters  with  the  Rhine ;  and  the  Eger,  which  carries  off  the  waters 
from  the  eastern  slopes,  falls  into  the  Elbe,  as  does  also  the  Saale, 
which  rises  near  the  northern  extremity  aud  runs  northward. 

The  nucleus  of  the  mass  is  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica- 
slate  ;  but  on  the  north-western  side  it  is  surrounded  by  extensive 
bads  of  clay-slate  and  grauwack&  Its  mineral  wealth  is  not  great.  It 
contains  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore,  which  is  the  only  metal  that  is 
worked  on  an  extensive  scale.  Copper  ore  occurs  frequently,  but  always 
in  such  small  quantities  that  it  cannot  be  worked.  Qold  was  formerly 
obtained  by  washing  the  sand  of  some  rivulets.  Alum,  serpentine, 
and  coal  occur  in  some  places  in  rather  large  quantities.  In  other 
places  there  are  some  precious  stones,  as  garnets,  tourmalins,  &a 

FIESOLK    [Etbubia;  Firinzb.] 

FIFESHIRE,  a  maritime  county  in  the  east  of  Scotland,  compris- 
ing the  peninsula  between  the  Frith  of  Forth  on  the  south,  the 
Goman  Ocean  on  the  east»  and  the  Frith  of  Tay  on  the  north,  and 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  counties  of  Perth,  Kinross,  and  Clack- 
mannan. It  Ues  between  56*  and  56*  26'  N.  lat,  2"  85'  and  8*  40' 
W.  long.  The  outline  is  very  irreg^ilar.  The  length  of  the  county 
from  east  to  west  is  about  44  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  18  milea 
Its  area  is  508  square  miles,  or  822,081  statute  acres,  of  which  more 
than  four-fifths  are  arable  and  pasture,  while  one-fifth  consists  of  hills, 
moss,  moors,  roads,  and  wooda  The  population  in  1851  was  153,546. 
Fifeidiire  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Coast-line. — The  northern  boundary  of  the  county  forms  the 
souUiem  bank  of  the  Frith  of  Tay,  along  which  from  Newburgh  to 
Ferry-portK>n-Craig  it  extends  about  18  miles.    On  the  edge  of  the 
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Frith  the  ground  is  nearly  level ;  farther  inland  there  is  a  hilly  range, 
a  continuation  of  the  Ochils,  but  none  of  the  eminences  attain  any 
great  height.  In  Forgan  parish  however  where  the  rostuary  is 
narrowed,  the  coast  is  bold  and  rocky.  On  this  part  of  the  coast  is 
the  village  of  Woodhaven,  with  a  harbour  capable  of  accommodating 
vessels  of  from  100  to  150  tons.  The  ferry  to  Dundee,  which  was 
formerly  at  Woodhaven,  is  now  at  the  village  of  Newport,  opposite 
Dundee  and  about  one  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  it.  There  is  here 
a  ferry  pier  850  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide.  Eastward  of  Newport 
the  coast  continues  bold  and  rocky,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Ferry-port- 
on-Craig,  where  is  a  small  pier  and  a  regular  ferry  to  Broughty,  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Forfarshire.  Eastward  of  this  village,  the 
shore  is  flat  and  sandy,  and  continues  so  along  the  north  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  St  Andrews  to  the  sestuary  of  the  river  Eden,  which  is 
navigable  as  far  as  the  Guard  bridge,  a  little  way  from  its  mouth, 
where  there  1b  a  small  harbour,  which  vessels  of  ^nsiderable  burden 
can  enter,  but  at  spring  tides  only,  there  being  a  bw  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Beyond  St  Andrews  the  coast  is  again  rocky,  the  sand- 
stone in  this  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  county  running  out  to  the 
sea  in  long  ridges.  Fifeness,  the  most  eastern  point,  is  situated  in 
56*  17'  N.  lat,  2*  85'  W.  long.  The  shore  is  composed  of  cUffs  much 
worn  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  Westward  of  Crail  to  St  Monans 
the  shore  still  presents  sandstone  clififo  to  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Here 
are  the  burghs  of  Easter  and  Wester  Anstruther,  westward  of  which 
are  the  small  harbours  of  Pittenweem  and  St  Monans.  Off  the  coast 
here  is  the  island  of  May,  vrith  its  lighthouse,  which  are  noticed  in 
the  article  Cbail.  The  population  of  the  isle  (in  1851)  is  returned 
with  the  parish  of  Anstruther  Wester.  The  isle  is  claimed  by  the 
parish  of  Cndl,  but  it  is  considered  by  the  Comnussioners  of  Northern 
Lights  not  to  be  part  of  any  parish.  The  Bay  of  Elie,  a  small  but 
very  convenient  harbour,  is  formed  by  two  promontories  in  the  Frith, 
composed  of  basalt  greenstone  and  trap.  The  shore  on  each  side  of 
these  promontories  is  low  and  sandy ;  as  is  the  coast  generally  along 
the  Bay  of  Laigo  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Leven,  after  which, 
turning  southward,  the  coast  again,  in  Wemyss  parish,  presents  a  line 
of  rocks  which  extend  occasionally  a  good  way  into  the  Frith.  On 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  the  .small  harbour  of  Buckhaven,  and  farther 
south  are  the  more  important  towns  of  Dysart,  Kirkcaldy,  aud  King- 
horn.  Turning  Kinghom-ness,  opposite  which  is  the  island  and 
lighthouse  of  Inchkeith,  about  8  miles  westward  is  the  town  of 
Burntisland,  and  fiirther  west  are  Aberdour  and  Inverkeithing.  The 
coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdour  is  rocky  and  steep.  Wood 
has  been  planted  close  to  the  shore,  which  continues  rocky  and 
occasionally  sandy  westward  to  Inverkeithing  and  along  the  tongue 
of  land  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  North  Queensferry.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  coast  to  the  westward  is  generally  low.  Some 
of  the  sti!ata  of  the  great  carboniferous  formation  on  which  this  part 
of  the  coun^  rests,  crop  out  at  one  or  two  places  on  the  shora 

Swfacef  ffydrograpky,  CommwnioaHons. — ^In  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  is  a  continuation  of  the  Ochils,  gradually  diminishing  in 
hcdght  as  the  range  approaches  the  east  The  Lomonds,  or  Lomond 
HiUs,  a  small  range  about  4  miles  long,  run  nearly  paxtJlel  to  this 
northern  range,  in  the  middle  of  the  county.  The  Eden  traverses  the 
valley,  or  Strath  of  E^en  between  these  ranges,  and  the  Leven  and 
Orr  rivers  water  the  valley  south  of  the  I^monds,  formed  by  the 
eminences  on  the  shore  of  the  Forth.  The  Ochils  are  composed  of 
trap  rock.  In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  their  elevation 
does  not  exceed  400  feet)  but  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  county  they 
reach  a  much  greater  height  The  Lomonds  have  three  peaks  called 
respectively  East^  Mid,  and  West  Lomond  hills.  They  slope  to  the 
south,  and  to  the  north  are  generally  steep  or  precipitous,  in  some 
places  presenting  regular  columns  of  trap  rock  to  the  view.  The 
West  Lomond  is  said  to  be  1720  feet  above  the  sea.  The  other 
eminences  of  the  county  are  generally  single  hills,  such  as  the  Laigo 
Law,  which  is  above  900  feet  high,  and  the  Brinnarty  HiUs  between 
Loch  Leven  in  Kinross-shire  and  Loch  Orr  in  this  county. 

Fifeshire  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  of  which  the  Eden  and 
the  Leven  are  the  chief.  The  Eden,  which  rises  in  the  Lomond  Hills, 
flows  about  20  miles  east  and  north-east  through  the  central  vale,  or 
Howe  of  Fife,  sometimes  called  Stratheden,  past  the  town  of  Cupar 
into  the  German  Ocean.  The  stream  is  slow,  and  of  little  force ;  art 
however  has  made  it  available  for  the  movement  of  mills  aud  of 
powerful  manufacturing  machinery.  [Cupab.]  Red  and  white  trout, 
pike,  and  eels  are  abundant  in  the  deeper  parts,  and  salmon  are 
taken  near  its  mouth.  The  Leven  issues  from  Loch  Leven  in  Kinross- 
shire,  and  taking  an  easterly  direction,  receives  the  Orr  Water  from 
Loch  Fitty,  and  flows  into  the  FriUi  of  Forth  at  the  village  of  Leven. 
In  its  course  of  12  miles  it  turns  a  great  many  mills  for  cotton,  flax, 
paper,  com,  &c.  The  water  being  very  dear  .and  soft  is  well  adapted 
for  bleaching.  Before  the  establishment  of  bleaching-fields  along  its 
banks,  it  was  the  best  trout  stream  in  the  county.  Fine  salmon  were 
taken  in  the  loch,  and  thousands  of  eels  in  their  passage  thence  to 
the  sea.  There  is  still  a  salmon  fishery  at  the  mouUh  Many  of  the 
numerous  small  lochs  of  this  county  have  been  drained,  and  their 
sites  have  become  cultivated  fields.  Several  of  those  which  remain 
greatly  enhance  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scenery.  The  Loch 
of  Lindores  in  the  north-west  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  covering 
70  acres,  with  a  depth  of  20  feet    Loch  Fitty,  near  Dunfermline,  is 
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the  next  in  magnitude.  There  are  mineral  springs  in  various  parts, 
particularly  two  chalybeates  of  great  repute,  near  the  town  of 
Dysart. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  coun^  boundary  are  formed  by  the 
ocean  and  the  great  sBstuaries  or  Friths  of  the  Forth  and  the  Tay. 
Along  this  extensive  line  of  coast  are  many  commodious  harbours. 
Steam-boats  ply  regularly  between  the  principal  ports  of  Fifeshire 
and  those  of  the  adjacent  counties,  especially  with  Leith  on  the  south 
and  Dundee  and  Perth  on  the  north.  The  principal  roads  in  the 
county  are  those  which,  commencing  at  Burntisland  and  Kinghom 
opposite  Leith,  lead  to  Perth,  Cupar,  St.  Andrews,  and  Dundee. 

The  Edinburgh  and  Northern  railway  nms  through  the  county 
from  Burntisland  on  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  Ferry-port-on-Craig  on  the 
Frith  of  Tay — passing  on  its  route  through  the  towns  of  Kirkcaldy, 
Dysart,  Cupar,  &c.  The  ferries  on  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Tay  are 
worked  by  means  o{l  the  railway  company's  steamers. 

QeoUtgy,  Mineralogy^  dsc — Coal  and  limestone  are  found  in  abund- 
ance in  almost  every  part  of  the  county  south  of  the  ESden ;  but  they 
are  not  found  in  the  upper  division,  north  of  that  river.  Along  the 
shore  of  the  Forth,  from  Torrybum  inthe  west  to  Pitteuweem  in  the 
east,  the  strata  of  coal  are  generally  regular,  dipping  to  the  east  and 
south-east.  They  terminate  on  the  one  hand  at  the  distance  of  2  or 
3  miles  from  the  water's  edge,  and  on  the  other  they  are  continued 
beneath  it.  Another  tract  of  coal,  to  the  north  of  this,  extends 
through  the  higher  ground,  nearly  parallel,  from  the  north  of  Dun- 
fermline to  Leslie,  and  thence  to  the  parish  of  Denino,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  Stw  Andrews.  The  dip  of  these  strata  is  almost  invariably 
north  and  north-east.  In  the  irregular  hills  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Eden  the  strata  are  fotmd  in  every  variety  of  position.  The 
collieries  are  numerous,  and  employ  a  hu^e  number  of  hands.  The 
working  of  coal  at  Dyaut  is  said  to  have  commenced  upwards  of  350 
years  ago. 

Limestone  quarries  are  numerous  in  the  southern  district.  The 
lime-works,  3  miles  east  of  Torrybum,  are  perhaps  the  most  extensive 
in  Scotland ;  in  the  parish  of  Burntisland,  and  in  many  other  places, 
quarries  are  constantly  worked.  Ironstone  is  plentiful,  especially 
near  Dysart^  and  in  the  parish  of  Balgonie.  It  yields  from  40  to  60 
per  cent,  of  metal,  and  several  thousand  tons  are  annually  conveyed 
to  the  great  foundry  of  the  Carron  Company.  Lead  mines  have  been 
worked  in  the  Lomond  Hills.  Freestone  of  a  superior  quality  is 
found  in  great  abundance  south  of  the  Eden,  particularly  in  Burnt- 
island. Freestone,  well  adapted  for  paving,  is  quarried  in  Strathmiglo, 
nnd  near  Dunfermline  and  north  of  the  Lomond  Hills  are  vast  rocks 
of  whiteJreestone,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  Along  the  sides  and 
summits  of  the  northern  hills  are  boulders  of  the  primitive  rocks — 
granite,  gneiss,  quartz,  mica-slate,  with  garnets  and  primitive  green- 
stone, many  of  very  laige  dimensions.  Whin  or  greenstone  is 
abundant,  especially  in  the  north ;  it  is  bard,  firm,  and  durable ;  and 
js  well  adapted  for  building.  On  the  shore  near  Burntisland,  and  in 
some  other  places,  are  found  beds  Of  a  hard  dark-coloured  stone, 
which  endures  exposure  to  the  most  intense  heat  for  several  years 
without  injury ;  it  is  therefore  much  used  for  grates  and  ovens.  Marl 
is  found,  but  it  is  not  much  used  by  the  farmers  for  manure.  Clay 
is  abundant  for  making  bricks,  not  only  of  the  common  kind,  but 
also  fire-bricks,  of  an  excellent  quality.  Peat  in  some  parts  is  plenti- 
ful. Agates  and  very  beautiful  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
sulphate  of  barytes  are  imbedded  in  the  whinstone  rocks  of  Monimail 
and  Newburgh ;  and  agates,  camelians,  jaspers,  and  rubies  have  been 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  Eden  and  at  Earl's  Ferry.  In  the  parish  of 
Dysart  fossil  trees  and  other  remains  have  been  found. 

Cflimate,  Soil,  AgricuUwre,  Ac, — ^The  air  in  general  is  dry,  healthy, 
and  exhilarating.  Agues  are  almost  unknown,  and  fevers  have  a 
comparatively  xnild  character.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Frith  of  Forth 
the  air  is  mild  and  salubrious ;  but  in  the  west  and  north-west  districts, 
which  have  greater  elevation,  with  a  soil  more  moist  and  less  culti- 
vated, the  air  is  comparatively  damp  and  cold.  In  consequence  of 
the  hills  of  Fifeshire  lying  generally  from  north-east  to  south-west^ 
the  valleys  are  much  exposed  to  severe  easterly  and  north-easterly 
winds.  But  the  greatest  inconvenience  experienced  in  this  county, 
as  in  every  part  of  Scotland,  is  occasioned  by  the  frequent  sudden 
changes  in  the  weather. 

The  soil  is  of  various  kinds.  In  the  most  fertile  districts  it  consists 
principally  of  a  rich  loam ;  in  the  poorer  tracts  it  is  mostly  a  wet 
clay,  resting  on  a  cold  bed  of  till  A  level  tract  of  deep,  rich,  and  very 
fertile  loam  extends  from  east  to  west  along  the  whole  southern  side, 
varying  in  width  from  8  miles  to  1  mile  from  the  shore  of  the  Fril^ 
of  Forth.  It  produces  luxuriant  crops  of  all  the  common  kinds  of 
grain  and  vegetables.  A  wide  strip  of  land  extending  from  the  town 
of  St.  Andrews  to  the  extremity  of  the  county  north-west  of  Dun- 
fermline, consists  of  wet  clay,  with  moss,  moor,  and  rooky  hills. 
The  western  and  north-western  parts  are  also  of  little  agricultursl 
value,  being  partially  covered  with  barren  moor,  and  heathy  moim- 
tain  land.  The  valley  drained  by  the  Eden  commences  at  the  mouth 
of  that  river  and  extends  to  the  borders  of  Perthshire.  From  Cupar 
westward  its  width  is  from  S  to  4  miles.  Its  soil  varies  in  different 
parts  from  a  light  friable  and  sandy  mould  to  a  strong  and  heavy 
loam,  but  the  whole  is  generally  well  cultivated  and  vexy  productive. 
The  northern  side  of  the  county  along  the  Frith  of  Tay  exhibits  a  | 


series  of  rocky  hills  partially  covered  with  furze,  but  interMcted  by 
numerous  fertile  valleys  and  carefully  cultivated  slopes. 

Fifeshire  is  well  cultivated,  has  an  unusual  proportion  of  gentle- 
men's seats  and  plantations,  and  its  coast  is  thiddy  studded  with 
villages  and  towns.  There  is  little  natural  wood.  The  plantations 
are  numerous ;  and  the  timber,  which  is  mostly  aged  and  valuable^ 
consists  of  ash,  elm,  beech,  fir  of  different  kinds,  limes,  chestnut^  syca* 
more,  and  oak.  Many  htmdred  acres  of  waste  land  have  been  planted 
with  forest-trees.  Owing  to  the  number  of  opulent  proprietors  who 
reside  on  their  estates  in  Fifeshire,  gardens  are  numerous,  extenuve, 
and  well  managed. 

Four-fifths  of  the  county  are  arable.  Farms  vary  in  extent  from 
50  to  500  acres :  the  average  may  be  about  120  acres.  Property  in 
land  is  perhaps  more  equally  divided,  and  distributed  among  a  greater 
number  of  proprietors  than  in  any  other  county  of  Scotluid.  The 
rural  dwellings  and  farmsteads  were  in  the  end  of  the  last  century  of 
the  most  wretched  description.  The  farmers  lived  in  low,  smoky, 
badly-lighted  cottages,  without  any  interior  divisions  except  those 
made  by  the  furniture.  These  have  been  replaced  by  neat  and  com- 
modious houses;  and  the  farm-offices,  which  formerly  were  awkward 
and  filtiiy,  have  given  place  to  greatly-improved  stnicture&  By  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  county  is  indoosd,  and  the  fences  consist 
either  of  stone  dykes  or  thorn  hedges.  Drainage  having  been  very 
extensively  and  effectually  executed  on  tracts  of  flat  and  swampy 
lands,  has  greatly  improved  both  the  productiveness  and  the  health 
of  the  county.  The  sites  of  several  considerable  lakes  now  bear  fine 
crops  of  grain. 

The  principal  crops  are  of  oats,  wheats  and  barley.    As  oats  sre 
more  generally  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  the  cultivation  is 
more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  kind  of  grain ;  and  though  the 
poorest  families  now  eat  wheaten  bread,  oatmeal  is  still  much  used  as 
an  important  article  of  food.    Barley  is  raised  to  some  extent ;  the 
meal  of  this  grain  is  used  for  bread  among  some  of  the  poorer  class  of 
labourers,  who  sometimes  mix  it  for  this  purpose  vrith  pea  and  oat- 
meaL      Wheat  being  adapted  only  to  some  parts  of  the  soil,  and 
requiring  more  care  and  expense  than  oats  and  barley,  is  not  exten- 
sively raised;    the  crops  however  are  generally  veiy  good.     The 
exportation  of  oats,  wheats  and  barley  is  carried  on  chiefly  at  the  port 
of  Kirkcaldy.  Peas  and  beans  thrive  best  in  the  northern  and  southern 
districts.    Of  potatoes  a  sufficient  quantity  is  planted  on  every  fum 
for  the  tenant  and  his  cottagers,  and  abundant  supplies  are  raised  in 
the  vicinity  of  every  town  and  village.    Some  cargoes  of  potatoes  are 
exported  to  the  London  and  other  markets.    Turnips  are  extensively 
used  for  fattening  cattle  and  feeding  milch  cows  and  young  stock  in 
sheds.    Flax  is  an  important  crop  in  Fifeshire ;  the  produce  is  con- 
sumed in  the  lai^  linen  manufitu^ures  of  the  county,  principally  at 
Dunfermline.     Rye,  cabbage,  colewort,  kail,  tares,  and  carrots  are 
cultivated  to  a  small  extent. 

The  county  has  been  long  distinguished  for  tha  excellence  of  its 
breed  of  cattle.  The  prevailing  colour  is  black,  though  hi  the  trae 
county  bi«ed  every  variety  of  colour  is  found.  They  are  hardy,  fleet» 
travel  well,  are  tame,  and  fatten  quickly.  The  cows  are  of  high  repate 
in  the  dairy.  Sheep  are  not  numerous.  The  flocks  are  chiefly  of  the 
Cheviot  breed.  Hogs  are  kept  by  all  the  farmers  and  cottagers.  The 
breed  of  horses  has  been  greatly  improved.  Foultiy  and  pigeons  are 
abundant.  Modem  improvements  in  agricultural  implements  are 
adopted  throughout  the  county.  Thrashing-machines,  some  of  which 
are  driven  by  steam,  iron  ploughs,  &o.,  are  in  common  use.  Leases 
are  generally  for  19  years.  There  are  several  active  agricultural 
societies  in  ^e  county.  Most  of  the  indigenous  and  other  animals  of 
Britain,  wild  and  tame,  are  found.  Qame-birds  are  abundant,  and 
the  lochs  are  visited  by  wild  geese,  ducks,  teal,  and  occasionally  by 
wild  swans.  Among  the  rarer  birds  are  the  Bohemian  and  sUken 
chatterers,  the  siskin,  kingfisher,  and  passenger-pigeon. 

Induttry,  Ac — Small  breweries  and  distilleries  for  the  manufacture 
of  malt  liquor  and  malt  spirits  are  numerous.  The  manufacture  of 
sea-salt  has  been  established  in  Fifeshire  for  several  oenturies,  chiefly 
at  Dysart,  Kirkcaldy,  and  other  places  on  the  coast.  The  produce  <h 
the  coal-fields  in  the  western  parishes  of  Aberdour,  Dalgety,  Inve^ 
keithing,  and  Dunfermline  is  very  considerable.  Ox  and  cow-hides, 
calf-skins,  and  some  seal-skins  are  tanned  and  dressed  at  Kirkcaldy, 
Cupar,  Auchtermuchty,  and  Falkland.  The  manufaotnte  of  linen 
employs  a  much  lai^r  number  of  hands  than  any  other  mannfactuie 
in  the  county. 

Besides  considerable  salmon-fisheries  in  the  rivers  Lieven  and  Eden, 
and  at  Kewbux^h,  the  herring-fisheries  along  the  north-easten, 
eastern,  and  southern  coasts  are  extensive,  and  large  exportations  of 
the  produce  are  made.  Cod,  turbot,  haddock,  and  the  other  common 
species  of  sea-fish  are  taken  off  the  eastern  coast  and  conveyed  to  the 
market  of  Edinburgh. 

The  shipping  belonging  to  the  small  ports  of  Fifeshixv  consists 
chiefly  of  brigs  and  sloops  for  the  coasting  trade,  aa  the  contiguity  of 
the  great  ports  of  Leith  and  Dundee  affords  the  convenience  of  steaiB 
conveyance  to  London  and  other  distant  places.  Humerons  vessel^ 
principally  belonging  to  Kirkcaldy,  are  engaged  in  the  Baltic,  Ameri- 
can, and  Australian  trade,  and  a  few  are  employed  in  the  Qreenland 
whale  flshery. 

ZHvifiofM,  TdfWiu,  Ac — The  county  is  divided  into  61  paxiahes.  For 
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eooHfiBiastioal  purposes  it  is  divided  into  four  presbyteries,  namely, 
St.  Andrews,  Cupar,  Kirkcaldy,  and  Dunfermline,  forming  the  pro- 
vindal  aynod  of  Fife.  According  to  the  '  Census  of  Religious  Worship 
and  Education,'  taken  in  1851,  it  appears  that,  so  &r  as  was  ascer- 
tained, there  were  then  in  the  county  219  places  of  worship,  of  which 
77  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  49  to  the  Free  Church,  45  to 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  12  to  Independents,  9  to  Baptists, 
7  to  Episcopalians,  8  to  Roman  Catholics,  S  to  Mormons,  and  14  to 
other  bodies.  The  niunber  of  sittings  provided  in  199  of  these  places 
of  worship  is  stated  to  be  91,S77.  The  number  of  day-schools  in  the 
county  for  which  returns  were  received,  was  285,  of  which  178  were 
public  schools  with  17,208  sdiolars,  and  112  were  private  schools  with 
5937  scholars.  Of  evening  schools  for  adults  there  were  19,  attended 
by  268  males  and  170  feznales :  of  Sabbath  schools  there  were  183, 
with  14,753  scholars.  Of  these  sdiools  58  belonged  to  the  Established 
Church,  47  to  the  Free  Church,  and  87  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  Of  literary  and  scientific  insUtutions  the  county  possessed 
7,  of  which  5  were  returned  as  having  an  aggregate  of  488  members. 

The  county  town,  Cufab,  and  the  other  principal  towns,  Dunfbbx- 
LiNB,  St.  Andbbw^  and  Kirkoalst,  East  and  Wist  Ahbtbuthxb, 
BuBHTiBLAND,  Cbail,  and  Dtsabt,  are  noticed  under  their  respective 
titles^  Besides  these,  the  royal  buighs  which  are  also  sea-ports  are 
Inverkeithing,  Kilrenny,  Kinghom,  and  Pittenweem ;  but  they  have 
greatly  declined  firom  their  andent  prosperity,  owing  partly  to  the 
loss  of  their  original  exclusive  privileges  of  trading,  partly  also  to  the 
union  with  England,  after  which  all  the  towns  on  the  ooast  of  Fife 
experienced  more  or  lees  depression  and  loss  of  trade.  Auohtsb- 
vughtt,  Earlsferry,  Falkland,  and  Kewburgh  are  also  royal  burghs. 

Earhferry,  population  486  in  1851,  a  royal  buigh  firom  time  imme- 
morial, is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  9  miles 
S.K  firom  Cupar.  There  are  a  town-house  and  a  jail,  but  the  place  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  part  of  Elie.  The  buigh  is  governed  by  2 
bailies  and  7  councillors. 

Elie,  a  burgh  of  barony,  population  782,  is  sgreeably  situated  on 
the  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  is  resorted  to  in  summer  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  for  sea-bathing. 

FaUdandy  population  of  the  burgh  1330,  about  8  miles  &W.  firom 
Cupar,  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  James  XL  in  1458.  It  is  now 
governed  by  2  bailies  and  10  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  provost. 
The  town  still  possesses  several  old  houses  which  were  occupied  by 
the  household  of  James  VL  The  palace  will  be  noticed  later  in  the 
article.  Two  streets  in  the  town  are  named  Parliament-square  and 
College-dose.    The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  hand-loom  weavers. 

InverkeUhing,  population  1852,  a  small  market-town  and  sea-port 
about  4  miles  S.B.  from  Dimfermline,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a 
bay  which  a£fords  an  asylum  for  luge  vesseUi  lying  in  Leith  Roads. 
The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street.  William  the  Lion  granted  a 
charter  to  Inverkeithing  as  a  royal  burgh.  James  I.  resided  here. 
The  buigh  is  governed  by  2  bailies  and  10  oounoillors,  one  of  whom 
is  provost;  and,  in  conjtmction  with  Culross,  Queensferry,  and  Stirling, 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliaments  There  are  exports 
of  coal  and  stone  from  the  interior,  and  of  whisky,  firebricks,  and 
magnesia  manufactured  in  the  town.  There  is  here  a  ferry  across  the 
Forth,  and  steam-vesselB  regularly  call  at  the  port  in  passing  up  and 
down  the  river.  The  provost  of  Inverkeithing  was  in  ancient  times 
entitled  to  ride  next  after  the  provost  of  Edinbuigh  at  the  opening  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament. 

KUrminy,  population  1862,  situated  a  short  distance  K  from 
Anstruther,  was  at  one  time  a  royal  buigh,  sending  a  representative 
to  Parliament,  but  since  1672  it  has  been  a  burgh  of  regality.  By 
the  Act  15  &  16  Vict  cap.  82,  the  biugh  is  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  2  bailies  and  7  eounoillora,  one  of  whom  is  provost.  About 
100  fishing-boats,  of  fix)m  10  to  20  tons  burden,  belong  to  the  harbour. 
Kilrenny  unites  with  St  Andrews,  the  two  Anstruthers,  Crail, 
Cupar,  and  Pittenweem  in  returning  a  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

Kinghom,  population  1568,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  is 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Frith  of  ForUi,  opposite  Leith.  The 
burgh  is  governed  by  2  bailies  and  7  counoillors,  of  whom  one  is 
provost;  and  unites  with  Kirkcaldy,  Burntisland^  and  Dysart  in 
returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  hubour  is 
smaU.  Some  fishing-boats  belong  to  the  plaoe,  and  steam-vesselB  and 
coasters  call  when  &e  tide  permits.  The  town-house  and  the  burgh 
school  are  handsome  buildings.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are 
a  Free  church  and  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians.  There  are 
here  extensive  flax-spiDning  mills.  The  houses  are  well-built,  and 
the  streets  are  clean  and  well-paved.  Near  the  town  is  a  precipitous 
rock,  over  which  Alexsnder  III.  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
killed. 

Ntwhwrgh,  population  of  the  burgh  2688,  a  royal  burgh  and  market- 
town,  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  'county,  near  the 
j\mction  of  the  rivers  Tay  and  Earn,  which  form  the  Frith  of  Tay. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  weaving  of  dowlas  sheet- 
ings. The  corn-market  is  well  attended.  Several  vessels  engaged  in 
the  coal-trade  belong  to  the  port.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  several 
piers  running  into  the  Tay.  The  town  is  weU-built,  and  it  is  lighted 
with  gas.  The  church  and  the  town-house  are  handsome  structures. 
There  are  tvro  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians.   The  town  was  made 


a  royal  but^  by  Charles  I.  Near  the  town  are  fragments  of  an  ancient 
cross  in  honour  of  St  Magridin. 

PiUhkead,  population  3977,  a  buigh  of  barony,  forms  part  of  the 
parliamentsjry  burgh  of  Dtsart. 

PiUenweem,  population  1450,  a  royal  burgh  and  port  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  adjoins  Anstruther,  from  which  it  is 
about  a  mile  westward.  It  is  a  member  of  the  St  Andrews  district  of 
parliamentary  buighs,  and  is  governed  by  2  bailies  and  10  couucUIors, 
of  whom  one  is  provost  The  town  consists  of  two  principal  streets 
and  several  cross  streets.  The  parish  church  is  an  ancient  structure. 
The  town  is  clean,  and  the  houses  are  neat  and  substantial.  Fishing 
and  fish-curing  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  following  villages  and  small  towns  may  here  be  briefly  noticed : 
— AbboUhaUf  population  of  the  town  4342,  forms  part  of  the  parlia- 
mentary buigh  of  KiBKOALDT.  AbdU,  population  of  the  parish  1486, 
is  situated  near  an  inland  lake  called  the  Loch  of  Jjindores.  A  stream 
from  the  loch  is  used  to  drive  saw-mills,  bone-mills,  and  other  milla  Near 
the  village  is  a  hill  called  Norman's  Law,  850  feet  in  height,  which  ha» 
on  its  top  a  curious  fortification  of  three  concentric  circles  of  stone.  The 
stone-circles  have  been  attributed  to  the  Danes.  Aherdovir,  population 
1945,  a  short  distanoe  W.  from  Burntisland,  possesses  a  small  harbour. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  handloom-weaving.  The  village 
is  resorted  to  in  summer  for  sea-bathing  BaJLgoniey  population 
returned  with  Markinoh  parish,  is  notioeable  for  its  ancient  castle, 
to  which  reference  is  made  elsewhere.  The  inhabitants  are.  chiefly 
employed  in  the  extensive  flax-spinning  mills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Bahnerino,  population  of  the  parish  945,  is  believed  to  have 
been  a  seat  of  the  Culdees>  who  were  succeeded  by  a  body  of  Cister- 
cians. Of  the  Cistercian  abbey,  which  was  an  extensive  bmlding,  a 
few  ruins  still  remain.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  weaving 
for  Dimdee  manufacturers  and  others  in  salmon-fishing.  Buekhaven, 
population  1769,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  8 
miles  N.E.  from  Kirkcaldy,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen.  For  the 
improvement  of  the  pier  and  harbour,  constructed  originally  by  their 
own  contributions,  the  fishermen  have  collected  among  themselves 
about  30002. — an  e£fort  which  the  Board  of  Fisheries  rewarded  by 
making  a  grant  of  public  money  in  aid  of  the  work.  There  is  here 
a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians.  CharUgtown,  or  Charleston, 
population  included  in  Dunfermline  parish,  is  situated  on  the  shore  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  has  a  small  harbour,  at  which  the  produce  of 
the  neighbouring  limeworks  is  shipped.  Numerous  fossils  have  been 
found  in  the  limestone.  Oolintbitrgh,  population  returned  in  Kil- 
oonquhar  parish,  situated  about  8  n:dles  N.  from  Elie,  possesses  a 
weekly  market  well  attended  by  tiie  neighbouring  fiirmers,  and  two 
annual  fairs  for  cattle.  There  is  a  laige  establishment  for  currying 
leather.  JktirHe,  population  of  the  parish  708,  contains  the  ruins, 
which  are  still  well  preserved,  of  Dairsie  Castle,  where  a  parliament 
was  held  in  1835.  The  pansh  church  was  built  by  Archbishop 
Spottiswoode  in  1615.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  in  flax-spin- 
ning. Dalgety,  popiUation  of  the  parish  1513,  contains  extensive  coal- 
mines and  salt-works.  The  old  village  of  Dalgety  has  been  removed, 
and  the  site  included  within  the  indosures  of  tne  Earl  of  Moray.  The 
produce  of  the  mines  is  shipped  at  St  David's,  which  is  within  the 
p«urish.  Donibristle  Castle,  tne  scene  of  the  murder  by  the  Earl  of 
Huntly  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  son-in-law  of  the  Regent  Murray,  is  in 
the  parish  of  Dalgety.  *  DcwicPa,  St.,  a  convenient  harbour,  situated  a 
mile  and  a  half  N.  by  W.  frt>m  North  Queensferry,  with  17  feet  depth  of 
water,  admits  vessels  of  500  toils.  Coal  is  shipped  in  great  quantities, 
the  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood  being  very  extensive.  There  are 
also  large  salt-works.  Ferry'pori'Or^Oraig,  population  2051,  is  a  neatly- 
built  village  on  the  south  diore  of  the  fVith  of  Tay.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  handloom-weaving  for  Dundee  manufacturers. 
It  contains  a  f^nee  church  and  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians. 
OaUcUwm,  or  OaUowiown,  population  1436,  is  a  village  situated  about 
2  miles  N.W.  from  Dysart^  and  forming  a  part  of  Dysart  parish. 
Larffo,  population  of  the  pansh  2800,  is  utuated  in  Largo  Bay,  and  is 
mudi  frequented  for  sea-bathing.  There  are  flax-works  and  a  salmon- 
fishing  s^tion.  The  steamers  of  the  river  call  here,  and  there  are 
a  few  small  trading  vesseU  belonging  to  the  village.  It  contains 
several  partly-endowed  schools,  the  pansh  church,  chapels  of  the  Free 
Church  and  tiie  United  Presbyterian  Church,  a  snuill  hospital,  a  savings 
bank,  and  a  library.  Le$lie,  population  1342,  situated  about  11  miles 
SW.  from  Cupar,  is  inhabited  duefly  by  weavers  and  persons  employed 
in  agriculture.  Besides  the  parish  diiurch  there  are  two  chapels  fot 
United  Presbyterians,  and  a  Free  church.  Leven,  a  burgh  of  barony 
and  port,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Leven,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Largo  Bay,  consists  of  two  parallel  streets  and  several 
lanes:  population  of  the  village  2088,  chiefly  employed  in  Hnen- 
weaving.  The  harbour  is  a  natural  one,  but  ia  being  gradually 
improved.  It  admits  at  high  tide  vessels  of  between  300  and  400 
tons.  One  or  two  vessels  in  the  American  trade  and  several  coasters 
belong  to  it  The  town  is  cleaned  and  lighted  by  the  police  board  : 
the  parish  contains  a  foundry,  and  several  flax  and  other  mills.  Xtme- 
kUna,  population  included  in  the  parish  of  Dunfermline,  is  a  small 
port  from  which  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  lime-quarries  is 
exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Several  vessels  belong  to  the 
port  The  United  Presbyterians  have  a  chapel  here.  Markinch: 
population  of  the  parish,  5848.    Besides  the  villsge  of  Markinch  the 
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parish  contains  the  Tillages  of  MUUm  and  Thomton^  ench  of  which 
has  a  chapel  of  ease.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  chapels  of 
the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Iresbyteriana.  Coal  is  extensively 
wrought,  and  there  are  several  paper  mills,  woollen,  linen  and  flax 
mills ;  also  several  hleach-fielda  The  Leven  and  Orr  rivers,  which 
traverse  the  parish,  supply  water  for  the  Tarions  manufacturee. 
HarkiDch  was  a  seat  of  the  Culdees.  Monans,  SL,  a  burgh  of  barony 
in  the  parish  of  Abercrombie  (formerly  called  St.  Monans),  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth :  population  of  the  village  1241, 
who  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing  and  fish-curing.  One  or  two 
coasting  vessels  belong  to  the  harbour,  which  has  a  long  pier  and  20 
feet  depth  of  water  at  high  tides.  The  buigh  has  a  handsome  church 
erected  not  many  years  ago,  the  former  one,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  David  II.,  having  become  ruinous.  There  is  also  a  prison.  The 
spot  occupied  by  St  Monan's  cell  is  still  pointed  out.  PeUyew,  a 
village  situated  on  the  coast  a  short  distance  S.  from  Kinghom,  pos- 
sesses a  harbour  and  a  small  shipping  trade.  StrcUhmiglOf  population 
of  the  parish  2509,  about  10- miles  w.  by  S.  from  Cupar,  is  a  large 
village,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  chiefly  occupied  in  linen-weaving. 
£(ut  Wempts,  a  village  with  a  population  of  802,  and  Wat  Wemyu,  a 
jbuigh  of  barony,  population  1013,  are  situated  about  a  mile  apart,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  8  miles  N.K  from  Dysart 

HitUnTff  Antiquiiieif  dec, — In  andent  times  Fife  was  one  of  the  most 
cultivated  and  improved,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  warlike  of 
the  Scottish  counties.  It  was  frequently  styled  the  'Kingdom  of 
Fife.'  Falkland  and  Dunfermline  were  royal  residences.  But  the 
county  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  scene  of  any  events  of 
national  importance  except  those  which  occurred  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  and  which  are  more  properlv 
referred  to  in  treating  of  the  different  localities  in  which  they  occurred. 
The  county  contains  a  great  nxmiber  of  ancient  edifices  now  either 
fallen  or  fidling  into  decay.  Some  of  these  ruins  are  striking  monu- 
ments of  the  taste  and  opulence  of  the  feudal  and  monkish  builders. 
[St.  Ain>RKWB ;  Duntshmlivs.]  Near  Newbuxgh,  in  the  middle  of 
a  large  and  fertile  fields  rising  gently  from  the  Tay,  stand  the  ruins 
of  the  abbey  of  Lindores,  founded  by  David,  earl  of  Huntington,  in 
1178,  in  conunemoration  of  his  taking  Ptolemais,  in  the  Holy  Land. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed  monasteries  in  Scotland. 
Stately  fruit-trees  rise  from  the  floors  of  its  halls  and  lofty  ainles, 
interspersed  vrith  ivy,  hazel,  and  wild  flowers  of  various  and  brilliant 
hues,  which  cling  to  the  mouldering  fragments  of  the  walls.  The 
whole  produces  a  veiy  picturesque  efiect  In  the  same  neighbourhood 
are  the  remains  of  two  very  curious  ancient  crosses.  One,  called  the 
Cross  of  Mugdrum  or  Magridin,  consists  of  a  pediment  or  pUnth, 
vrith  an  upright  shaft  adorned  with  singular  sculptures  of  animals 
and  scrolls.  Many  similar  crosses,  foimd  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  are  traditionally  assigned  to  the  age  of  King  Arthur.  The 
other  is  the  famous  cross  of  Hacdnfi^,  on  the  Ochil  HUls,  overlooking 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Stratheam.  It  now  consiBts  only  of  one  large 
block  of  freestone,  forming  the  base  of  a  sculptured  shaft,  which,  in 
1559,  was  destroyed  by  the  Reformers  on  their  way  from  Perth  to 
the  abbey  of  Lindores.  It  forms  the  subject  of  a  well-known  poem 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Besides  that  of  Lindores  there  are  remains  of 
the  abbeys  of  Inchcolm  and  Balmerino,  the  priorv  of  Pittenweem, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings.  The  large  palace  of  Falkland 
deserves  notice  as  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Maodufifs,  thanes  of  Fife. 
James  y.  greatly  enlaigedit,  and  made  it  a  roysd  residence.  The 
south  front  is  yet  entire  and  partly  inhabited.  In  the  parish  of 
Monimail  stands  an  old  tower,  known  as  Bethune's  or  Beaton  s  Tower. 
It  formed  part  of  the  palace  of  the  archbishops  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
in  1560  was  the  residence  of  Cardinal  Beaton.  The  castle  of  Rosythe, 
near  Inverkeithing,  stands  on  a  rock  surrounded  by  the  sea.  It  con- 
sists of  a  large  square  tower  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  an  extensive 
pile  of  buildings.  Sculptures  and  inscriptions  remain  on  some  of  the 
interior  walls.  The  castle  of  Loch  Orr  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
loch,  in  the  parish  of  Balingry.  It  was  built  in  the  time  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  and  consists  of  a  tower  and  other  buildings  surrounded  by 
a  strong  waU.  The  ruins  formed  a  beautiful  object  in  the  lake  before 
it  was  drained.  Seafield  Tower  is  an  old  ruin  on  a  rock  by  the  shore, 
in  the  parish  of  Kinghom.  The  castle  of  Ravenscraig  stands  also  on 
a  precipitous  crag  projecting  into  the  sea  in  the  parish  of  Dysart.  It 
was  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Oliver  CromwelL  Maodufifs  Castle  at 
East  Wemyss  stands  on  a  high  clifiT  overlooking  the  sea.  Two  squaro 
towers  and  a  portion  of  the  surrounding  wedl  still  remain.  Craig 
Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Ceres,  is  an  extensive  ruin  on  the  bank  of  a 
beautiful  glen  filled  with  luxuriant  trees.  In  the  same  parish  is  Tarvet 
Tower,  an  old  fabric  of  hewn  stone,  24  feet  square  and  50  feet  high. 
It  stands  on  elevated  ground,  and  is  seen  at  a  great  distance.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  refuge  and  defence.  Balgonie  Castle, 
in  the  parish  of  Markinch,  is  a  fabric  of  great  antiquity  and  streng^ 
It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Leven,  about  40  feet  above 
the  water.  The  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Balwearie,  in  the  parish  of 
Abbotshall,  are  interesting,  as  baring  been  Uie  residence  of  the 
famous  Sir  Michael  Scott.  The  walls  are  nearly  seven  feet  thick. 
Numerous  other  remains  of  the  feudal  times  will  be  found  described 
iu  the  '  New  Statistical  Account  of  Sootluid.' 

In  this  county  are  also  found  a  remarkable  number  and  variety  of 
the  yestiges  of  th^  QnMooiai^  a^d  Pict^  inhabitants,  an4  of  their 


Roman  and  Danish  invaders,  ancient  military  forts  and  mounds  of 
encampment,  stone  circles,  cairns,  tumuli,  barrows,  stone  coffins, 
Celtto  sepulchral  urns,  spear  and  arrow  heads  of  flint,  swords  and 
battle-axes  of  brass  and  bell-metal,  Roman  and  other  ooins,  weapons, 
&c  A  calm  opened  a  few  years  ^igo  in  the  parish  of  Sooonie,  con- 
tained, besides  a  large  quantity  of  loose  human  bones,  20  stone 
ooflftns,  formed  with  rough  slabs  cemented  with  clay.  They  held  some 
mouldering  skeletons  and  small  urns  filled  with  calcined  bones.  In 
the  parish  of  Leuchars  an  urn,  containing  about  100  perfectly 
preserved  silver  ooins  of  the  Roman  emperors,  was  turned  up  by  the 
plough.  Part  of  the  church  in  this  parish  was  built  about  the  year 
1100,  and  exhibits  the  most  interesting  specimen  in  Sootland  of 
Norman  architecture. 

In  1852  the  cotmty  possessed  four  savings  banks,  at  St  Andrews, 
Cupar,  Dunfermline,  and  Kirkcaldy ;  the  total  amount  due  to 
depositors  on  20th  November  1852  was  69,521<.  4a  Ad. 

FIQEAC.    [Lot.] 

FIGUEIRA.    [Bkira.] 

FIGUERA&    [Cataluna.] 

FINALE.    rALBKVOA;  Modeka.] 

FINCHLEy.    [Middlesex.] 

FINIST^RE,  or  FINISTERRE,  the  most  western  department  in 
France,  comprehending  a  part  of  the  former  duchy  of  Bretagne,  lies 
between  47**  44'  and  48'*  AT  N.  lat,  S*  22' and  4**  50'  W.  long! ;  and  is 
washed  on  the  northern,  western,  and  southern  sides  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  on  the  east  it  touches  the  departments  of  Cdtes-du-Nord  and 
Morbihan.  The  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  78  miles ; 
from  east  to  west  63  nules ;  but  the  average  vridth  does  not  exceed 
44  miles.  The  area  of  the  department  is  2598*8  square  nulea; 
the  population  in  1851  was  617,710,  which  gives  238*14  to  the  square 
mile,  being  63*43  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of 
France.  The  department  is  named  from  its  comprising  within  it  the 
extreme  point  (Finis  terra)  of  Franoe  towards  the  west  This  point 
is  the  Cape  St-Matthieu,  on  which  there  is  a  small  chapel  called 
Notre-Dame  fin  de  terre. 

A  number  of  islands  and  rocky  islets  lie  ofiT  the  ooasi.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  the  isles  of  Bas  and  Ouessant.  Baa  has  been 
already  noticed  under  its  proper  head.  [Bas.]  OiuMonl,  known  to 
the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Uxantis,  and  called  by  the  English  Uthant, 
is  13  miles  from  the  mainland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Passage  du  Four.  It  is  about  18  miles  in  circuit,  and  fertile ;  but  the 
coasts  are  rocky,  precipitous,  and  very  difficult  of  access.  Horses  and 
sheep  are  reared.  The  population,  which  is  of  unmixed  Celtic  descent^ 
amounts  to  about  2300,  many  of  whom  are  pilots  and  fishermen. 
They  speak  the  purest  Breton,  which  is  a  dislect  of  Celtia  Berides 
the  village  of  St-Michel,  there  are  on  the  island  several  hamlets,  a 
strong  caiatle,  some  druidioal  structures,  and  a  lighthouse  of  the  first 
dass.  The  French  and  English  fleets,  under  Count  d'Orvillers  and 
Admiral  Keppel,  respectively  fought  a  bloody  and  undecided  battle 
ofif  Ouessant  in  1778.  The  group  of  the  BaUmee$  and  the  isle  of 
Bmiguet  lie  between  Ouessant  and  Cape  St.-Matthieu,  at  the  entrance 
to  Brest  Harbour.  Sein^  a  low,  barren,  and  rocky  island,  nearly 
2  miles  W.  from  Cape  Raz,  is  inhabited  by  fishermen.  The  (tZ^jmum  is  a 
group  of  nine  islets  on  the  south  coast,  opposite  Cape  Trevignor. 

The  department  presents  to  the  sea  a  bold  barrier  of  granite  rocks, 
at  the  foot  of  which  there  are  here  and  there  extensive  sands  and 
beaches.  The  coast  line  measures  above  360  miles,  reckoning  all  its 
windings :  it  is  indented  by  a  great  number  of  bays  and  inlets,  cor- 
responding to  an  equal  number  of  valleys  or  depressions  in  the  land, 
out  of  which  flow  as  many  rivers  or  brooks.  The  largest  of  these 
inlets  are  those  on  the  west  coast,  forming  the  harbour  and  roads  of 
Brest;  the  Bay  of  Douamenez,  famous  for  its  pilchard  fisheiy ;  the 
Bay  of  Audieme,  south  of  Raz  Point;  Benodet  Bay,  south  of  Quimper ; 
and  farther  east  the  Bay  of  Fordt.  On  the  northern  coast  there  are 
many  small  bays  and  inlets :  the  largest  is  the  roadstead  of  Moriaix, 
which  is  admirably  sheltered,  but  is  difficult  of  access  in  consequence 
of  islets,  rocks,  and  ledges  with  which  the  approaches  are  inoom* 
moded.  The  coast  is  duigerous  to  mariners,  and  exposed  to  great 
storms  from  the  south-west.  Lighthouses  are  built  on  all  the  prin- 
cipal headlands.  The  interior  of  the  department  is  hilly ;  two  ofibhoots 
of  the  Armorio  range  [C6tss-du-Nobd]  cover  a  great  part  of  the 
surface,  namely,  the  Arre  Mountains  in  the  north,  and  the  Montagues 
Noires  in  the  south ;  but  they  nowhere  exceed  900  feet  in  height. 

The  rivers  are  very  numerous,  but  their  course  is  short.  The  most 
important  are — the  Aulne,  which  fiowsfrom  Cdtes-du-Nord  westwaid, 
past  Ch&teauneuf  and  Ch&teaulin ;  from  this  last  town  to  its  entranoe 
into  Brest  Roads  it  is  a  tide  river  and  navigable ;  its  principal  feeders 
are  the  Eldze,  the  Doufine,  on  the  right  l»nk,  and  tne  Hiere  on  the 
left :  the  Elom,  which  also  enters  the  Brest  Roads,  and  forms  the 
harbour  of  Landemeau ;  the  Odet,  which  passes  Quimper,  where  it 
receives  the  Benodet,  and  becomes  navigable  to  its  mouth  in  the  Bay 
of  Benodet;  and  the  £IU,  which  enters  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
this  department  from  that  of  Morbihan,  receives  the  Isok,  or  Issole^ 
at  Quimperl^,  whence,  to  its  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  it  sepa- 
rates Morbihan  from  Finist^re.  The  EUd  below  Quimperld  is  somfr* 
times  called  the  river  of  Quimperld.  The  scenery  along  these  rivers 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  in  most  of  them  there  is  good  trout- 
fishing. 
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The  department  oontauiB  1,660,082  eores.  Of  this  surfiice  675,141  I 
acres  are  arable,  101,094  are  natural  pasturage,  84,524  are  covered 
with  woods  and  forests,  24,797  are  laid  out  in  orchatds,  nurseries,  and 
gardens,  and  658,631  consist  of  heath  and  moorland.  The  best  soils 
are  near  the  coast  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  riTers.  The  old 
district  of  L4on,  which  forms  the  western  part  of  the  arrondissement 
of  Morhuz,  is  the  best  soil  in  all  Bretagne ;  but  the  eastern  part  of 
the  arrondissement^  which  is  called  Tr^uder,  is  poor  and  ill-cultiTated. 
The  arrondissement  of  Brest  comprises  some  very  fertile  lands;  a 
remarkable  breadth  of  land  is  appropriated  here  to  the  growth  of 
strawberries.  With  the  exception  of  the  canton  of  Pont-l'Abb^, 
which  consists  of  excellent  well-tilled  soil,  the  arrondissement  of 
Quimper  has  but  little  good  land.  The  arrondissement  of  Quimperl^ 
is  a  pretty  and  well-wooded  country,  but  the  soil  is  in  general  light. 
The  most  unproductive  part  is  the  arrondissement  of  Ch&teaiidin, 
which  consists  almost  entirely  of  yast  moors  and  heaths.  Here,  the 
people  being  for  the  most  part  shepherds  and  cattle-breeders,  sheep, 
horses,  oxen,  and  cows,  aU  of  the  Breton  breed  and  small,  form  their 
chief  wealth.  Almost  the  only  crop  raised  in  this  district  for  the 
sustenance  of  man  is  black  oats ;  and  whenever  this  fails  the  district 
is  visited  by  famine. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  said  that  the  state  of  agriculture  in  this 
department  is  backward ;  but  this  is  not  exactly  correct,  the  land 
under  crops  is  in  almost  every  instance  well  tilled,  however  unscientific 
the  method  may  be.  More  of  the  land  might  be  cultivated  it  is 
true;  but  the  cause  of  this  apparent  n^lect  is  want  of  capital. 
Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  and  that  more  than  a  third  of  the 
surface  consists  of  nothing  but  barren  heath  and  hungry  moor, 
the  department  is  made  to  yield  more  wheat  and  i^e  &an  are 
required  for  consumption  for  a  tolerably  dense  population.  Barley, 
oats,  buckwheat^  great  quantities  of  peas  and  beans  (which  form  a 
laxge  part  of  the  food  of  the  peasantry),  and  kitchen  vegetables,  are 
also  grown.  Other  objects  of  cultivation  are  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and 
cider  fruits,  yielding  annually  about  1,540,000  gfdlons  of  cider.  The 
fields  are  generally  divided  by  hedge-rows,  in  which  oak,  ash,  white- 
thorn, and  broom  flourish.  Besides  the  animals  before  mentioned, 
great  numbers  of  excellent  pigs  are  bred.  Bees  and  game  (deer,  wild 
boars,  partridges,  &a)  are  abundant.  Eels,  trout,  salmon,  lobsters, 
and  oysters  are  plentiful ;  but  the  pilchard  fisheries  along  the  coast 
afford  the  most  profitable  occupation  to  the  Breton  fishermen.  In 
this  pursuit  more  than  1000  vessels  of  small  size,  and  about  4000 
men  are  employed,  and  a  gro^s  annual  value  of  2,000,000  francs  is 
obtained.  This  includes  the  value  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  the 
common  pilchard  (4,400,000  lbs.),  the  anchovy  pUchard,  caught  off 
Concameau  in  Fordt  Bay  (1,100,000  lbs.),  and  a  large  quantity  of  oil 
pressed  from  fish  which  are  not  cured.  These  fisheries  form  an 
excellent  nursoiy  for  the  French  navy,  which  draws  its  beet  seamen 
from  Bretagne. 

Iron,  coal,  lead,  bismuth,  and  zino>mines  are  worked.  An  excellent 
stone,  easily  worked,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the 
weather,  is  found  at  Daoulas  and  one  or  two  other  places  near  tlie 
Brest  Roads  :  it  is  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  when  worked  presents 
the  appearance  of  bronze.  It  is  called  '  Kersanton '  stone,  and  of  it 
several  of  the  churches  in  the  department  are  built  Granite,  marble, 
building  stone,  and  slates  are  quarried ;  potters'-clay,  kaolin,  and 
whetstones  are  found.  There  are  cold  mineral  springs  at  various 
places  in  the  department.  The  manufactures  consist  of  sailcloth, 
linen,  soda,  soap,  seed  oil,  candles,  ropes,  pottery,  paper,  leather, 
refined  sugar,  litharge,  and  tobacco.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  at 
Brest  and  in  most  of  the  towns  on  the  coast.  The  commerce  of  the 
department  is  composed  of  the  various  products  already  named,  and 
of  wine,  brandy,  beer,  Dutch  cheese,  butter,  salt^and  colonial  produce. 
About  450  fairs  are  held.  Roadway  aoconunodation  is  aflbrded  by 
ten  royal  and  five  departmental  roads.  A  railwsy  is  in  course  of 
construction  from  Paris  to  Brest  through  Chartres  and  Rennes,  which 
is  now  (June  1854)  open  as  far  as  Le-Mans.  A  section  of  the  canal 
from  Nantes  to  Brest  traverses  the  arrondissement  of  Ch&teaulin. 

The  climate  is  damp  and  foggy ;  the  average  number  of  days  on 
which  rain  falls  is  220;  sometimes  the  rain  falls  almost  without 
cessation  for  weeks  together.  Frost  and  snow  are  rare.  Fine  days 
are  few  even  in  summer ;  and  in  the  same  day  one  may  experience 
the  climate  of  the  foiur  seasons,  so  great  is  the  variation  of  tempe- 
rature. Storms  are  very  frequent  along  the  coasts ;  and  nowhere  in 
the  world  are  the  terrible  sublimities  of  a  raging  sea  seen  to  greater 
advantage  than  near  the  village  and  promontory  of  Penmarck,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  the  sound  of  the 
waves  dashing  against  the  rocks  is  often  heard  to  a  distance  of  12 
and  18  miles  inland.  The  prevailing  winds  are  the  west^  south-west^ 
and  north-west 

The  Bretons  are  an  interesting  i>eople,  strongly  attached  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  to  their  old  customs,  and  to  their  language,  which  is 
a  dialect  of  the  Celtic ;  hospitable,  humane,  and  courageous  enough, 
but  easily  excited  to  anger  and  to  quarrel.  Many  of  them  under- 
stand French,  but  few  of  them  speak  it.  They  are  imaginative  and 
superstitious,  the  air  and  all  the  other  elements  are  peopled  by 
millions  of  genii,  every  field  has  its  fairy,  every  buried  treasure  its 
guarding  giant,  every  well  its  sprite  and  healing  qualities.  The  song 
of  birds,  the  howling  of  dogs,  the  distant  roar  of  the  ocean,  are  each 


invested  by  the  imaginative  peasant  with  a  power  of  communicating 
future  good  or  ill,  according  to  circumstances.  All  the  members  of 
a  Breton  family  (we  here  speak  of  the  mass  of  the  peasant  class) 
eat  at  the  same  table,  the  master  of  the  house  commencing  first,  next 
his  male  children  and  men-servants,  then  the  wife,  daughters,  and 
female  servants.  In  everything  the  men  take  precedence  of  the 
women.  The  labourer's  food  is  porridge,  or  stirabout,  a  sort  of  thick 
soup  made  of  oatmeal,  barley-bread,  or  bread  made  of  barley  and 
wheaten  meal  mixed;  meat  they  seldom  get.  The  habitations  of 
the  peasantry  are  mostly  long,  narrow,  smoky  huts,  with  a  single 
window,  and  divided  by  a  frail  partition  into  two  apartments,  one  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  man  of  the  house,  his  wife,  childroi,  and 
it  may  be  his  grandchildren;  the  other  contains  the  cows,  calves, 
pigs,  and  other  animals  of  the  farm.  Two  large  cupboards  without 
doors,  consisting  of  two  stories,  and  separated  into  several  small 
apartments  or  berths,  which  are  strewed  vrith  hay  or  straw,  form 
the  sleeping  places  of  the  whole  establishment  Feather-bed  or 
mattrass  is  equally  unknown ;  a  blanket  is  rare,  the  most  usual  night 
cover  being  a  doth  made  of  coarse  tow-yam,  or  sometimes  a  piece  of 
hairolotiL  The  men,  who  in  general  wear  their  hair  long,  are  dressed 
in  broad-brimmed  hats,  short  waistcoats,  breeches  of  vast  size,  gaiters^ 
and  sabots;  in  some  districts  they  are  wrapped  up  in  goat-skins. 
The  costume  of  the  women  is  in  general  neat  and  attractive.  In 
connection  with  the  Breton  churches,  many  of  wbich  are  fine  structures, 
there  are  'reliquiaires,'  or  bone-houses,  into  which  the  bones  of  the 
dcttd  are  gathered  after  a  certain  number  of  years  by  the  surviving 
relatives,  and  in  which  the  skulls,  each  marked  with  the  name  or 
initials  of  its  former  owner,  are  arranged  on 'shelves  open  to  view. 
The  department  contains  many  druidical  remains. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements^  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


ArrondlMements. 

1 

Cantona. 

Commanes, 

Population  in  1651. 

1.  Qnlmper     .        .    . 

8.  Brest      . 

8.  Cbiteaalln 

4.  Morlaix       .        .    . 

&.  QuimperU 

9 
10 

7 
10 

6 

62 
85 
&9 
88 
20 

117,489 
204,765 
105,658 
142,868 

4C,335 

Total    .        .    . 

41 

284 

617,710 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Quimper,  which  is 
also  the  capital  of  the  department,  is  built  in  a  pretty  situation  on 
the  slope  of  a  hUl  at  the  junction  of  the  Eir  with  the  Odet,  S30  miles 
W.  from  Paris,  and  has  9664  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  The  town 
is  in  general  iU  built ;  but  the  more  modem  part  of  it  contains  some 
good  houses.  The  principal  public  buildings  are — ^the  cathedral^ 
which  dates  from  1424,  and  is  the  largest  of  t£e  cathedrals  of  Basse- 
Bretagne;  the  church  of  St.-Matthieu,  an  ugly  edifice ;  the  church  of 
the  priory  of  Locmaria,  which  stands  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
beautiful  promenade  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Odet,  and  part  of  which 
has  stood  since  the  10th  century ;  the  manor-house  of  Poulquinan, 
which  stands  on  a  height  near  the  last-mentioned  church,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  residenoe  of  the  Breton  king  Grallon.  The  other 
remarkable  objects  are— the  military  hospital,  the  theatre,  the  public 
baths,  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  and  behind  it  a  fine  promenade 
cut  out  in  zigzag  avenues  up  a  wooded  hill  above  650  feet  high,  from 
which  there  is  a  very  extensive  view.  The  town  has  tribunals  of 
first  instance  and  of  commerce,  an  ecclesiastical  school,  and  a  communal 
coU^e,  held  in  a  laige  building  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Jesuits.  Vessels  of  800  tons  come  up  to  the  town.  The  chief 
industrial  establishments  are  potteries,  tan-yards,  breweries,  nurseries, 
and  ship-building  yards.  The  pilchard  fishery  is  actively  carried  on, 
and  there  is  a  good  trade  in  com,  wine,  brandy,  honey,  butter,  diy 
and  salt  fish,  iron,  wool,  hemp,  flax,  linen,  and  cattle.  Steamers  ply 
regularly  from  this  town  to  Kantes.  Quimper  is  sometimes  called 
Quimper-CorerUin,  in  honour  of  its  first  bishop.  It  was  in  the  6th 
century  tiie  capital  of  the  Armoric  Cornwall  (Comouailles),  whose 
first  kmg  was  the  famous  Qrallon.  It  was  first  inclosed  with  walls  in 
A.D.  1209,  but  these  were  soon  demolished  by  the  advice  of  the  then 
bishop  of  Quimper.  Pierre  de  Dreux  caused  it  to  be  surrounded  with 
a  terraced-wall  faced  with  cut  stone,  and  flanked  with  massive  towers, 
which,  as  weU  as  the  ramparts,  were  surmounted  by  projecting 
parapets  with  machicolations.  A  great  part  of  these  fortifications 
still  exist  In  1844  Charles  of  Blois  took  the  town  by  assault 
During  the  wars  of  the  League  Quimper  took  part  with  Henri  IV., 
but  it  was  besieged  and  ti&en  by  Marshal  d'Aumont  In  revo- 
lutionary nomenclature  Quimper  was  styled  Montagne-tw-OdeU 
Among  the  other  towns  of  the  arrondissement  we  give  the  following, 
with  the  remark  that  the  population  throughout  is  that  of  the 
commune : — Briec,  9  miles  if.N.E.  from  Quimper,  population  5149. 
CimcameaUf  partly  on  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  For^t  and  partly  on 
the  mainland,  is  a  small  fortress  with  1984  inhabitants,  who  are 
almost  all  engaged  in  the  fisheries  along  the  coast,  and  take  from 
12,000  to  15,000  bairels  of  pilchards  and  anchovies  every  year. 
JDouamenez,  at  the  head  and  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Douamenez,  has  3646  inhabitants  engaged  in  the  profitable  fishery  of 
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Ihb  }mj,  ihB  yeariy  prodnoa  of  whidi  u  about  85,000  baixelB  of 
pflehflidi  and  16,000  to  IfS^OOO  bunlB  of  oiL  The  islet  of  TrUkm, 
whidi  oonietDS  stordioiues  for  the  fiah,  stands  near  the  town,  and  ia 
dafanded  by  a  batteiy  of  twelve  gone.  Fauantmi,  a  village  8.  of 
Qoimper,  and  near  the  aea,  has  8172  inhabitants.  Pcni-CMx, 
18  mika  W.  from  Qoimper,  has  an  eodeeiastical  achool  and  2176 
inhabitanta ;  it  stands  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  and  oonsista  of  ill* 
built  hooaea  and  ateep  streets ;  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  storms 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atlantic  from  thia  place.  Pont-^Alhi 
stands  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  from  Benodet  Bay,  and  haa  a  good 
harbonr  and  8826  inhabitanti^  who  Tnannfactnre  mien,  and  trade  in 
wine  and  a^^ncoltural  prodooe. 

2.  In  the  aeoondarrondisBement  the  chief  town  i8.6!r«i^  which  ia  the 
laigast  and  moat  important  town  in  the  department ;  and  is  noticed 
in  jt  separate  article.  [Brbst.I  Among  tne  other  towna  are  the 
following : — LandenuaUf  a  small  seaport  16  miles  E.  from  Brest,  has 
4900  inluibitanta.  It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elom,  which  here 
forms  a  harboor  anzronnded  by  hills,  high  and  steep  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  but  sloping  gradually  on  the  right  bank  into  a  phun  on 
which  the  chief  part  of  the  town  is  built.  The  upper  town  contains 
some  very  ancient  structures ;  a  house  on  the  bridge  over  the  Elom 
bears  the  date  1518.  The  town  has  a  very  agreeable  appearance; 
clear  streams  run  from  the  hiUs  through  all  the  streets  into  the 
harbour,  which  is  liAed  with  extensive  qua^a  The  principal  buildfiiga 
are  the  church  of  St.-Houardon,  the  marine  hospital,  and  barracks. 
A  promenade,  neariy  a  mile  in  length  and  well  planted,  leads  from 
the  town  to  a  vast  building  occupied  aa  a  nunnery.  The  chief  manu- 
fkotures  are  leather,  linen,  and  glaaed  hats.  There  are  also  bleaching 
establishments,  and  a  good  trade  in  canvass,  linen-yam,  pitch  and 
tar,  Dutch  cheeaes,  com,  hones,  ftc.  Jxmnilis  stands  15  miles  N. 
from  Bresty  in  a  picturesque  country  watered  by  the  Aber-Benouhic, 
and  has  3124  inhabitants.  Lemeven  stands  on  a  height  that  rises 
from  the  middle  of  a  fertile  plain,  9  miles  N.N.W.  from  Landemeau, 
and  has  an  hospital  and  2882  inhabitants.  Near  this  place  is  the  church 
of  Notre-Dame^e-Folgoat^  which  is  built  of  Kersanton  stone,  and  for 
the  delicacy  of  its  sculptured  and  carved  work,  its  beautiful  portals 
and  windows,  but  especially  for  its  magnificent  rood-loft,  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  without  a  parallel  in  this  part  of  France ;  it  was  founded 
by  John  de  Montfort,  and  €nished  under  his  son  John  Y.,  duke  of 
Bretagne  in  1423.  Plabennec  stands  on  a  hill  9  miles  N.E.  from 
Brest^  and  has  8555  inhabitanta.  Plouand,  N.  of  Brest,  has  2214 
inhabitants;  on  a  hill  close  to  it  is  a  'menhir'  or  druidical  granite 
monolith,  which  is  48  feet  high.  PhudalnUxeau,  12  miles  KTfrom 
Brest,  contains  some  ancient  houses  of  remarkable  construction,  and 
has  8209  inhabitants. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  CMUeatdinf  an  ill- 
built  place,  with  a  population  of  2758,  stands  in  a  very  pretty  country, 
on  the  Aulne,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  and  forms  a  smiJl 
harbour  to  which  barks  of  80  tons  go  up.  On  a  hill  above  the  river 
are  seen  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  outie  of  the  lords  of  Ch&teaulin, 
which  was  built  in  A.D.  1000  by  Budie,  count  of  Comouailles.  The 
trade  of  the  place  consists  in  cattle,  fidi,  butter,  iron,  lead,  slates,  &o. 
Z/e-Faau  is  a  small  place  at  the  hc«dof  the  Bay  of  Brest,  with  some 
remarkably  built  timber-framed  old  houses,  and  a  population  of  975. 
Carhaix,  an  ill-built  town,  stands  on  a  high  hill  above  the  littie  river 
niiers,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Basse-Bretagne,  and  has  a  population 
of  2021.  It  is  considered  important  in  a  military  point  of  view ;  six 
great  roada  lead  from  it  to  Brest,  Quimper,  ChAteaulin,  Yannes,  St- 
Brieuc,  and  Morlaix.  ChdUawieuf'dik'faou,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  southem  slope  of  a  hill  above  the  Aulne,  which  here  winds  its 
vira^  through  rich  meadows  and  turns  several  corn-mills,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  2586.  Crozon  is  situated  on  the  peninsula,  between  the  Bay 
of  Douamenez  and  Brest  roads ;  there  are  cavema  near  it  inhabited 
bv  vast  numbers  of  sea-birds.  The  population  of  the  commune  is 
8858.  JBuelgocU,  a  small  place,  with  1156  inhabitants,  and  PouUaouen 
near  it,  with  8700  inhabitants,  have  rich  lead  mines  and  smelting 
furnaces,  which  yield  10,000  cwt  of  lead  and  1500  lbs.  of  silver 
annually.  PUyhtn  E.  of  Ch4teaulin,  haa  a  fine  gothic  church  and 
4672  ij^bitants. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  Morlaix,  a  sea-port 
vath  11,698  inhabitants,  is  vexy  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of  two 
hills,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Jarleau  and  the  Kevleut,  which  throw 
their  waters  into  a  creek  from  the  English  Channel  that  forma  the 
harbour.  ^  YesselB  of  800  to  400  tons  come  up  to  the  quays  at  flow 
tides,  which  rise  from  18  to  28  feet;  the  entrance  however  is  very 
intricate  and  dangerous,  from  tiie  number  of  rocks  and  islets.  The 
river  and  the  harbour  divide  the  town  into  two  quarters,  the  side  of 
L^n  to  the  west,  and  the  side  of  Tr^guier  to  the  east  In  tiie  latter 
the  houses  are  almost  all  ancient  and  the  streets  irregular.  The  side 
of  L^n  is  more  regular ;  it  haa  a  large  square,  surrounded  by  hand- 
some modem  houses,  and  in  the  centre  of  it,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
town-house,  which  was  demolished  in  1886,  stands  an  elegant  stmctuie 
occupied  by  the  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  the 
mayor's  offices,  and  by  the  linen  and  com  markets.  Modem  structures 
have  replaced  many  of  the  curious  timber-framed  houses  of  the  old 
town;  out  in  parts  of  it  are  still  seen  facades  ornamented  with 
sculptures,  and  also  some  very  remarkable  interiors.  The  St-Kartin 
quarter,  built  on  high  ground,  which  is  ascended  by  a  great  number 


of  steps,  is  the  finest  part  of  thetown;  it  has  a  pretty  modem  diurdi 
suRonnded  by  fine  gardens,  from  idiidi  there  is  an  extensive  view. 
The  other  remarkable  objecta  are— -the  churbhea  St-Mattlueu,  Si.- 
M^laine,  tiie  tobacco  manufrotory  on  the  hill  of  L^n,  and  the  Couia 
Baumont,  a  beautiful  promenade  which  extenda  above  a  nule  along 
the  harbour.  The  town  haa  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  oom- 
meroe,  a  collage,  a  adiool  of  navigation,  manufrcturea  of  linen,  oil, 
and  candles^  bMidea  a  oonaiderable  trade  in  butter,  com,  seeds,  ludee, 
pigs,  cattle,  aheep^  horses,  linen,  linen-thread,  PM>^>  ^l^^c,  hemp,  wine, 
and  brandy.  It  is  an  entrep6t  for  foreign  produce.  The  winding 
channel  between  the  town  ia  navigated  by  steamers,  and  affords  much 
delightful  scenery.  Mary,  queen  of  Scots^  Unded  here  in  1648  on  her 
way  to  Paria  to  eapouae  the  Dauphin.  Morlaix  waa  formeriy  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  defended  by  a  stronur  castieu  Its  defencea 
were  demoUshed  under  Henri  I Y.  LamdvitiaM,  a  well-built  town, 
standa  on  a  high  hill  12  miles  W.  from  Morlaix  on  the  road  to  Brest, 
and  haa  8217  inhabitants :  it  ia  remaricable  for  its  church,  ^ndiich  has 
a  lofty  bell-tower,  aupported  on  slender  columns ;  these  under  certain 
aspects  are  loat  to  the  view  of  the  approaching  traveller,  ao  that  the 
tower  aeems  suspended  in  the  air.  Miaieiir,  an  ancient  place,  with 
2750  inhabitants  and  two  very  ancient  churches^  one  dedicated  to 
Kotre-Dame-de-Kemitroun,  which  waa  built  about  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century  and  is  perliBetiy  preeerved,  and  the  church  of  SK-M^iair, 
which  datee  from  the  early  put  of  the  11th  century,  and  ia  built  over 
a  crypt  which  belonga  to  a  much  earlier  period.  In  the  oypt  there 
is  a  fine  fountain,  for  which  the  Bretona  have  great  reverence. 
PUmaeiU,  near  the  coast,  haa  8814  inhabitants :  near  it  are  seen  aome 
Druidical  stonea  of  great  siae.  Rotoof,  a  small  town  on  the  coast 
opposite  the  isle  of  Bats  or  Baa,  haa  a  pretty  good  harbour  aheltered 
by  a  jetty :  the  population,  whidi  oonsista  deafly  of  smugglers  and 
sailors,  amounta  to  8640.  SimM,  aW.  from  Morlaix,  has  8758  inhabit- 
ants, who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  linen  manufiactura 
SL'Pol-<U-Lg<m^  on  a  hill  above  the  aea,  10  milea  K.N.W.  from  Morlaix, 
ia  a  dean  but  ill-built  town.  It  possesses  two  noble  churches — the 
former  cathedral,  which  is  remaricable  for  ita  delicate  wood-carving 
and  aculptured  ornaments,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  L^n ;  and 
the  diureh  of  Kreizker  (middle  of  the  town)  built  towards  the  end  of 
the  14th  century  by  John  lY.,  duke  of  Kotagne.  The  square  bdl- 
tower  of  this  d^urob,  surmounted  by  a  cornice  and  an  elegant  balus- 
trade, from  whiah  springs  a  lofty  spire  flanked  by  four  turrets,  the 
whole  built  of  granite,  is  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  in  France.  The 
summit  of  the  apire  is  404  feet  above  .the  ground,  being  the  highest 
spire  in  France,  except  that  of  Straaboutg.  A  auburb  cdled  Penpoull 
is  built  on  the  seashore,  and  forms  the  port;  it  contains  several 
houses  of  remarkable  construction ;  some  of  them  are  fortified.  The 
population  amounts  to  6655.  This  town,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  biahop, 
ia  now  going  to  decay.  8L'I%Sff09mee,  S^W.  of  Morlaix,  is  the 
centre  of  a  considerable  linen  manufacture,  and  has  8929  inhabitants, 
and  a  fine  church  built  of  granite.  ToM,  N.  of  Morlaix,  haa  paper- 
mills,  and  2905  inhabitants. 

5.  In  the  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  Qmmperli,  a  small 
sea-port  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Isole  and  the  ElM,  and  sur- 
rounded by  high  bills,  has  a  communal  college,  and  5261  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  leather,  paper,  and  aabota.  Yessels  of  50  tons  come 
up  to  the  town,  and  unload  their  cargoes  at  a  large  quay  lined  with 
stores  and  handsome  houses.  The  Benedictine  convent,  now  the 
residence  of  the  mayor,  ia  an  imposing  building;  behind  it  is  the 
interesting  round  church  of  Sainte-Croix,  which  datea  from  the  11th 
century.  On  one  of  the  hills  above  the  town  stands  the  gothic  church 
of  St.-Michel,  the  Capuchin  and  Ursuline  convents,  which  with  several 
pret^  houses,  gardena,  and  orchards,  render  this  a  very  agreeable 
part  of  the  town.  Pimnalee,  N.W.  of  Quimperl^,  frmoua  for  the 
wrestling-matches  held  near  it  every  September,  at  which  every 
variety  and  oddity  of  Breton  costume  may  be  seen  among  the  num- 
bers drawn  together  to  witneas  and  take  part  in  the  national  game, 
has  a  population  of  4264.  Pont-cnwi,  a  small  place  near  the  mouth  of 
a  littie  river  with  the  pure  Cdtio  name  of  Aven,  and  11  miles  W.  from 
Quimperl^,  has  a  small  harbour  for  vessds  of  60  or  70  tons :  popula- 
tion, 884.  8c€ier,  N.W.  of  Quimperl^  stands  on  an  eminence  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Isole,  and  has  4005  inhabitants.  From  the 
tower  of  the  church  of  Scaer  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  views  in 
Bretagne.  Near  the  town  is  the  beautiful  well  of  Sainte-Candide,  the 
basin  of  which  is  76  feet  long,  164  feet  wide,  and  71  feet  deep. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Biahop  of  Quimper,  is  com- 
prised in  the  jurisdiction  of  ti^e  High  Court  of  Kennes,  and  belongs  to 
the  16th  Military  Division,  of  which  Rennes  is  head^quarters. 

{Didionnaire  de  la  France;  Statiitique  de  la  France;  Annmairc 
powr  rjLn  1858.) 

FINLAND,  the  Ghnnd-duohy  of,  forma  a  Russian  government  com- 
posed of  Finland,  the  two  Lapmarks  of  Kemi  and  Tomea,  and  the 
province  of  Wiboig.  It  lies  between  59**  48'  and  70"  6'  N.  lat, 
88**  10'  and  50"  25'  E.  long. ;  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Norwegian 
Finmark ;  N.E.  by  the  governments  of  Archangel,  Olonetz,  and  St. 
Petersburg ;  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  and  W.  ^y  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
and  Sweden.  Its  present  name  was  given  to  it  by  the  Swedes ;  but 
the  natives  call  it  Suomemnaf  the '  Region  of  Lakes  or  Swampa.'  Its  area 
is  estimated  at  145,482  square  miles ;  and  the  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1852,  amounted  to  1,636,915.    The  Lapmaj^  of  Kemi 
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«nd  Tomea,  which  constitute  Rnasian  Lapland,  are  included  in 
Uleaborg  Ian.  They  occupy  the  whole  northern  districts  of  the 
principtuity  of  Finland,  and  ue  almost  entirely  within  the  polar  circle, 
and  are  extremely  sterUe  and  thinly  peopled ;  frequently  not  a  single 
dwelling  is  met  with  for  80  or  100  nmes  together. 

The  surface  of  Finland  is  very  uneven.  In  the  eastern  and  central 
parts  it  is  intersected  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  swamps,  between  which 
there  are  flats  of  sand  overgrown  with  moss  and  studded  with  low 
hills.  In  the  northern  parts  it  is  covered  with  mountains  belonging 
to  the  great  Scandinavian  chain,  the  highest  points  in  which  are  the 
Poldoivi  and  the  Unaatunturi,  on  the  borders  of  Norway,  which  are 
said  to  have  an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  The  Maanselka  Mountains 
stretch  from  Norway  southward  all  through  Russian  Lapland,  whence 
they  send  out  branches  in  all  directions;  the  main  range  running 
parallel  with,  and  at  some  distance  from,  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  until  it  gradually  subsides,  and  at  last  disappears  to  the 
north  of  Biomeboi^.  The  loftiest  summits  in  this  range  are  Naran- 
gavaara  and  Livaara,  from  which  the  sun  may  be  seen  during  the 
whole  twenty-four  hours  at  Midsummer.  It  is  said  however  that  the 
highest  point  is  not  more  than  8500  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
In  the  more  southern  latitudes  of  the  principality  the  valleys  between 
these  moimtains  contain  good  arable  and  rich  meadow  land.  The  west 
coast  is  generally  flat,  but  very  rocky  near  the  Quaiken ;  indeed,  the 
coasts  both  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  are  lined  with  preci- 
pices, reefs,  and  rocky  islands,  which  render  navigation  very  hasardous. 
Many  of  these  islets,  as  those  of  Sweaboig,  which  command  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Helsingfors,  are  strongly  fortified.  The 
most  numerous  group  of  islands  is  the  Aland  group,  which  lies 
between  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Baltic,  and  gives  name  to  the 
Aland  Archipelago.     [ALAim.] 

The  centre  of  Finland  is  an  elevated  plateau  firom'400  to  600  feet 
above  the  sea,  full  of  lakes,  and  covered  with  low  rocky  elevations, 
mostly  composed  of  red  granite.  The  Maanselka  MountainB,  which 
terminate  above  Biomeborg  (61'  27'  N.  lat,  21"  40'  E.  long.),  chiefly 
consist  of  primitive  rocks.  In  some  parts  of  the  lowlands  the  surface 
is  overspread  with  enormous  blocks  and  boulders  of  granite.  Many 
of  the  lakes  in  the  interior  of  Finland  have  their  outlet  in  the  GKilf 
of  Bothnia  or  Finland.  Independentiy  of  Lake  Ladoga  [Ladoga], 
which  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Finland,  the  largest  of  these  waters  is  Lake  Sainutf  or  Saima  Viaif  a 
little  to  the  norm  of  Wiboig,  which  is  more  than  800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  nearly  180  miles  in  length,  and  from  20  to  25  miles 
in  breadth.  It  is  full  of  islands,  the  basis  of  which  is  granite,  and  it 
flows  through  the  Vouoza,  or  Yoza,  into  Lake  Ladoga.  Next  to  this  is 
Lake  Enare,  in  the  northernmost  part  of  Lapland,  which  covers  above 
1000  s<^uare  miles,  receives  several  small  rivers,  and  disohai-ges  its 
superfluous  waters  into  the  Frozen  Ocean  by  the  Palsyoki,  or  Pasvig, 
which  falls  into  Varanger  Fjord.  In  the  south-west  of  Finland  the 
lakes  are  very  numerous;  they  are  almost  all  united  together  by 
rivers  and  waterfalls  round  the  central  lake  of  FVhfij&rvL 

There  are  no  rivers  of  any  considerable  length.  The  Voxa,  which 
originates  in  the  collected  waters  of  numerous  smaller  rivers  and 
lakes,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district  of  Kuopio,  flows  southward 
into  Lake  Saima,  and  thence  eastward  into  Lake  Ladoga.  It  is  so 
fall  of  granite  rocks  and  Mia  as  to  be  of  little  use  for  navigation. 
The  Kymmene  is  a  broad  stream,  issuing  from  Lake  Pemena  to  the 
west  of  Lake  Saima,  seldom  less  than  250  to  800  feet  in  width,  and 
varying  from  60  to  150  feet  in  depth;  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
near  Kymmenegaard,  but,  owing  to  the  frequent  falls,  is  not  navigable. 
The  KemiyoJci  flows  from  a  lake  still  more  to  the  west,  and  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Bothma  near  Biomebeig.  The  FonaiMM,  an  outlet  of 
Lidce  T&nisyarwi,  flows  into  Lake  Ladoga.  The  Septra  is  the  boundary 
between  the  governments  of  Finland  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  Tcmea 
and  Muonio,  tributaries  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  separate  Finland  firom 
Sweden,  and  the  Tana  divides  it  from  Norway.  The  line  of  the  Tana 
is  first  from  south-west  to  north-east  at  Palmayiiwnr,  where  it  quits 
the  Finland  border  and  flows  through  Norwegian  Pinmark  north  by 
east  into  the  Tana  Fjord,  an  inlet  of  the  Froaen  Ocean.  Among  the 
other  rivers  are  the  Wanda,  or  Helsinge  River,  the  Kyro,  and  the  iTlea. 

The  waters  of  Finland  and  its  numberless  swamps  and  moon 
occupy  more  than  a  third  of  its  surface ;  but  the  climate  is  on  the 
whole  salubrious,  and  ti^ere  are  many  cases  of  great  longevity.  The 
average  duration  of  the  summer,  which  is  accompanied  by  g^reat 
heat,  is  not  more  than  three  months ;  the  winter,  which  lasts  ftom 
eight  to  nine  months,  is  exceedingly  severe,  particulariy  in  the  north. 
During  the  latter  season  there  is  a  direct  road  across  tiie  froeen  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  to  Sweden.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Russisn  Lapland 
the  sun  disappears  entirely  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  close  of 
January ;  but  during  this  period  the  moon  and  stars  frequently  shine 
with  exceeding  splendour  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  the 
southern  and  central  parts  the  climate  is  less  severe ;  winter  lasts  five  or 
six  months.  Improved  drainage  and  the  extension  of  agriculture  have 
rendered  the  climate  milder,  but  night  frosts  frequentiy  injure  the 
crops  in  the  open  season,  and  thick  cold  fogs  are  common.  Violent 
storms  which  are  not  unfirequent  in  the  winter  sometimes  devastate 
the  forests ;  uprooted  trees  and  snapped  trunks  of  pines  marking  the 
course  of  the  irresistible  tornado. 

There  are  extensive  forests  of  firs  and  pines  in  the  south,  inter- 


spersed with  oaks,  elms,  ftc.  both  on  the  mainland  and  the  islands ; 
they  are  of  peculiarly  luxuriant  growth  on  the  soils  which  receive 
the  exhalation  from  the  lakes  and  swampa  In  northern  Lapland 
these  trees  are  replaced  by  the  birch,  tmtU,  in  the  coldest  districts, 
trees  cease  altogether.  The  mountains  and  hills  are  in  general  naked ; 
but  even  where  they  are  wooded,  the  wood  is  low  and  stunted. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  soil  is  either  stony  or  sandy.  Rich 
vegetable  earth  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  scarcely  ever  unmixed  with 
sand.  In  order  to  manure  his  land,  the  agriculturist  is  in  the  habit 
of  setting  fire  to  his  forest  of  underwood.  By  this  means  he  is 
enabled  to  g^w  his  rye  or  oats  for  two  or  three  years  in  succession, 
after  which  he  plants  the  ground  afresh  and  lets  it  lie  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  until  the  wood  is  sufficient  for  another  burning.  Biuiey 
and  rye  are  chiefly  cultivated ;  oats  are  often  sown  the  year  after  the 
land  has  borne  rye ;  a  littie  wheat  is  raised ;  and  some  gray  peas  and 
beans.  The  frost  however  sets  in  so  soon  and  the  weather  is  so 
uncertain,  that  it  is  common  for  the  farmer  to  use  the  precaution  of 
gathering  in  his  crops  while  they  are  green,  in  the  early  part  of 
August,  and  afterwards  to  dry  them.  Hemp  and  flax,  hops,  and  a 
little  tobacco  are  also  cultivated.  Potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated, 
the  annual  yield  being  estimated  at  6,000,000  bushels.  Carrots, 
coleworts,  parsnips,  and  onions  are  also  partially  raised;  but  wild 
berries  are  the  only  fruit,  except  perhaps  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo. 
The  crab  apple  grows  wild,  but  none  beyond  60^  N.  lat.  The  oak 
does  not  thrive  beyond  61**,  nor  the  ash  beyond  62**.  The  cereal 
crops  cease  to  the  north  of  67**  N.  lat.  The  forests  have  suffered 
greatly,  particularly  near  the  sea-coast,  from  wasteful  use  and  firing; 
but  laige  quantities  of  timber  are  still  exported  in  the  shape  of  deals, 
masts,  &c. ;  and  much  tar,  pitch,  and  potash,  as  well  as  fijra-wood,  are 
sent  abroad.  The  pasture-lands  and  meadows  though  ill-managed  are 
good  and  afford  sufficient  food  for  horses,  cattie,  sheep,  goats,  and 
reindeer  of  Finland.  Butter  is  made  to  the  amount  of  2,000,000  stones 
yearly.  Mos^  in  the  bleaker  regions,  is  the  only  food  for  domestic 
animals,  for  which  the  reindeer  is  an  inestimable  substitute.  The 
horse  of  Finland  is  small,  but  strong  and  active.  Fowl  and  other 
wild  game  are  plentiful  Bears,  elks,  wolves,  foxes,  martens,  &&, 
affi>rd  a  large  supply  of  furs  and  skins.  Reindeers  abound  in  Uleaborg 
Ian,  in  which  the  tame  reindeer  number  80,000.  These  animals  con- 
stitute, in  fact,  the  wealth  of  the  Laplander ;  they  supply  him  with 
food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  as  well  as  the  means  of  barter 
for  his  principal  luxuries,  brandy  and  tobacco ;  nor  is  he  accounted 
affluent  imless  he  be  owner  of  200  or  800  of  them. 

Finland  is  divided  into  eight  lans,  or  provinces,  of  which  the  area, 
with  the  population,  and  an  estimate  in  bushels  of  the  chief  agricultural 
products,  in  1852,  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 


L&ns. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

PopQlatioii 
in  1852. 

Bye. 

Barley. 

Oata. 

TJIeaborg     . 
Wasa      .    . 
Abo   .    .    . 
Nylanda 
Wiborg  .    . 
Kuopio  .    . 
St.  Michel  . 
Tavastehiu  . 

68,7S4 

16,018 

10,326 

4,951 

16,464 

16,928 

9,120 

7,258 

157,000 
257,854 
292,098 
160,252 
273,011 
196,155 
148,039 
152,526 

440,000 
1,440,000 
1,680,000 
1,000,000 

800,000 
1,200,000 
1,000,000 
1,040,000 

840,000 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

640,000 

320,000 

1,200,000 

480,000 

240,000 

20,000 
180,000 
400,000 
260,000 
800,000 
360,000 
800,000 
260,000 

Total  .    . 

144,819 

1,686,935 

8,600,000 

6,120,000 

3,080,000 

Wheat  is  grown  only  in  the  districts  of  Abo  and  Nylands,  which 
yield  respectively  44,000  and  24,000  bushels  a  year.  In  Wiborg, 
48,000  bushels  of  buckwheat  are  annually  grown,  and  in  Tavastehus 
about  64,000  busheU  of  peas. 

The  following  table  is  an  estimate  in  round  numbers  of  the 
different  kinds  of  stock  in  each  of  the  provinces  in  1852 : — 


Lias. 

CaUle. 

Horses. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Qoats. 

Uleaborg     . 
Waw      .    . 
Abo   .    .    . 

NylandB      • 
Wiborg  .    . 
Kuopio   .     . 
St.  Michel   . 
Tavastehas  . 

95,000 
139,000 
150,000 

95,000 
117,000 

80,000 
102.000 

89,000 

18,000 
32,000 
88,000 
25,000 
84,000 
38.000 
23,000 
27,000 

98,000 
178,000 
182,000 
90,000 
78,000 
79,000 
50,000 
78,000 

6,000 
23,000 
28,000 
20,000 
37,000 
35,000 
32,000 
24,000 

640 
1,400 
14^000 
6,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
8,000 

Total  .    . 

867,000 

235,000 

833,000 

204,000 

33,040 

Fish  is  the  chief  food  of  the  Laplander,  whose  streams,  such  as  the 
Tomea  and  Tana,  are  well  provided  with  salmon,  pike,  eels,  led-eyes, 
&C.  The  pearl  muscle  is  found  in  some  of  the  likm  and  rivulets  of 
the  western  parts. 

Finland  has  few  mineral  products.  There  are  tin  and  copper  nnnes, 
which  yield  to  the  amount  of  800,000  silver  rubles  annually ;  these 
mines  are  in  West  Nylands  and  SLarelia,  the  richest  are  at  Pitkarenta, 
on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  Lake  Ladoga.  Bog  iron  is  obtained  in 
some  parts ;  lead  is  also  found.  Marble  is  quarried  in  the  district  of 
Ruskeala   and  the  island  of  Arasati  in   Lake   Ladoga.     Slate  is 
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pUntafuly  and  chalk  abounds  in  some  places.    The  want  of  salt  is 
seTerely  felt. 

PopidatUm, — The  majority  of  the  population  ia  of  Finnish  extrac- 
tion. The  Fim  call  themselves  '  Suomalans'  or  '  Suomes/  but  they 
are  denominated  '  Tschudes'  by  the  Busaians.  They  are  diyided  into 
two  branches,  the  Tavasts,  who  inhabit  the  south-west  of  Finland ; 
and  the  Earellaus,  who  dwdl  in  the  north-eastern  part  They  are 
■low,  grays,  and  self-willed,  but  peaceable,  brave,  and  hospitable, 
temperate  and  industrious :  their  complexion  is  dark,  their  counte- 
nance and  manner  are  serious,  and  they  are  of  robust  make.  They 
are  all  free,  and  many  of  them  are  landholders.  The  Baltic  Fins  are 
distinguished  for  their  trading  propensities,  and  the  seamen  are  by  far 
the  best  among  all  the  subjects  of  Bussi&  The  dwellings  of  the 
peasantry  are  built  of  wood,  and  are  low,  dark,  and  unclean.  The 
Laplander  is  of  the  same  extraction  as  the  Finlander,  and  calls 
himself  a  'Sameladz,'  or  'Same.'  They  resemble  the  Finlanders  in  all 
respects  except  that  the  upper  jaw  projects  more,  and  their  hair  is  of 
a  deeper  tint.  There  are  about  1000  of  them  in  this  government ; 
they  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  rein- 
deer Laplanders  and  the  fishing  Laplanders.  From  7000  to  8000 
Russians  have  settled  in  the  districts  of  Wilborg  and  Koxholm,  espe-' 
cially  in  the  trading  towns.  Aland,  the  coast  of  Nyland,  the  south 
of  Wasa  Ian,  and  the  adjacent  islands  are  inhabited  by  about  125,000 
Swedes. 

Education.-— Oi  the  inhabitants  about  1,500,000  profess  to  be 
Lutherans,  who  are  under  the  Archbishop  of  Abo.  The  rest  of  the 
population  belong  chiefly  to  the  Qreek  Church.  Finland  is  divided 
mto  two  dioceses,  Abo  and  Borgo.  The  followers  of  the  Qreek 
ritual  sre  imder  the  archimandrite  of  St  Petersburg.  The  official 
language  of  the  country  is  Swedish.  The  university  of  Abo  was 
transferred  to  Helsingfors  in  1828  by  the  emperor  Nicholas,  and  is 
styled  the  Alexander  University.  There  are  aaso  five  academies  and 
twelve  superior  elementary  Eichools.  The  emperor  has  done  a  great 
deal  for  public  education  in  Finland,  and  has  especially  promoted  the 
knowledge  of  Finnish  which  had  been  neglected  by  Sweden.  A  professor 
of  the  Finnish  language  was  appointeid  to  the  university  in  1850. 
There  are  inferior  schooU  in  the  majority  of  the  parishes. 

Agriculture,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  in  some  parts  the  fisheries, 
constitute  the  principal  occupations  of  the  people.  There  are  few 
manufactures,  although  the  Russian  government  gives  very  liberal 
support  to  enterprise  of  this  kind  in  Finhmd.  The  cotton-miUs  and 
glass  manufactures  are  the  most  important  In  1851, 148  factories 
employed  8864  persons,  and  gave  a  gross  revenue  of  1,295,621  silver 
ruUes.  In  the  lai^r  towns,  iron-ware,  sail-cloth,  and  stockings  are 
made.  The  peasantry  make  what  coarse  woollen  and  linen  they 
require  under  their  own  roofs ;  they  also  prepare  tar,  potash,  and 
charcoal,  make  articles  of  wood  for  their  own  use  and  for  exportation, 
and  in  some  of  the  ports  vessels  are  constructed. 

Navigation  is  much  impeded  by  the  severity  of  the  winter,  which 
shuts  the  harbours  from  six  to  seven  months  in  the  year.  The 
internal  trade,  which  is  unimportant^  is  facilitated  by  the  Saima  Canal, 
completed  in  1844.  The  foreign  tnide  is  considerable,  the  exports 
consisting  of  planks,  potash,  tar,  cattle,  butter,  meat>  hides,  tallow, 
and  fish,  amounting  in  value  to  8,000,000  silver  rubles  annually ;  and 
the  imports — ^aalt,  colonial  produce,  cotton,  and  woollen  stuffii— to 
about  the  same  amount  In  1852,  467  vesseU  of  107,000  tons  were 
engaged  in  the  export  trade.  The  coasting-trade  was  carried  on  by 
900  small  vessels  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  50,000.  The  exports 
are  sent  chiefly  to  St  Petersburg,  Sweden,  and  England. 

Oovemmentf  Ac. — There  is  a  distinct  secretaiy  of  state  at  St  Peters- 
burg for  the  government  of  this  vast  province.  The  governor- 
general  and  imperial  senate  reside  at  Helsingfors,  the  new  capital, 
and  are  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  Each  Ian  has  its 
governor.  Three  hif^h  courts  of  law  are  held  in  Abo,  Wasa,  and 
Wiborg.  Though  Finland  has  a  constitution  of  its  own,  by  which 
the  inhabitants  are  classed  in  four  orders, — nobles,  dei^,  burghers, 
and  peasantry — the  land-dags,  or  diets,  have  not  been  convoked  since 
1812.  The  senate  in  fact  has  superseded  them.  The  Russian  revenue 
firom  the  government  is  estimated  at  only  about  60,0002.  sterling 
a  year. 

Before  its  annexation  to  Russia  in  1808  Finland  was  subject  to 
Sweden  for  about  six  centuries.  The  Russians  have  accorded  every 
sort  of  favour  to  the  Finns,  and  treated  the  Swedish  element  of  the 
population  with  great  severity.  Amongst  l^e  Finns  themselves  there 
is  a  small  party,  including  some  influential  men,  who  desire  a  reunion 
with  Sweden ;  a  second  party,  belonging  to  the  nobility  and  including 
the  higher  class  of  public  functionaries,  but  not  very  numerous  or 

Cwerful,  are  attached  to  Russia;  whilst  a  third  party,  including  the 
ge  migority  of  the  race,  desire  to  have  Finland  for  the  Finns,  and 
to  form  a  nation  independent  of  both  Sweden  and  Russia^  towards 
both  of  which  however  they  are  said  to  be  animated  by  friendly 
fealings.  A  strict  censorship  of  the  press  is  exerted  sgainst  foreign 
and  especially  Swedish  books.  The  national  literature  is  treated  in  a 
more  liberal  spirit 

ToiofM. — ^The  Ian  of  Wiborg;  has  the  town  of  the  same  name  for 
Its  capital,  which  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Carolia ;  it  stands  on  a 
bay  of  the  Qulf  of  Finland,  is  well  fortified,  and  has  about  8000 
inhabitants,  exduaive  of  a  large  garrison.  [Wibobo.]    In  this  circle  is 


Frederihhammt  on  a  peninsula  on  the  Bay  of  Finland,  a  strong 
fortress,  containing  about  1400  inhabitants:  it  was  here  that  the 
treaty  of  September  1809  was  concluded,  by  which  Sweden  made 
over  Finland  with  part  of  Lapland  and  the  Aland  Islands  to  Russia. 

The  Ian  of  St  Michel,  which  is  north-west  of  the  preceding,  contains 
St,  Michdf  a  small  town,  and  Nydott,  another  small  town  with  a 
strong  castle. 

In  Nyland  Ian,  west  of  Wiborg,  is  ffdsingfort  (flO**  9'  42"  N.  lat, 
24"*  57'  80"  K  long.)  the  capital,  on  a  tongue  of  land  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  with  about  16,000  inhabitants,  and  the  strong  foHress  of 
Sweabcrg,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  [Hii^BUiaFORS.]  East  of 
Helsingfors  lies  Borgo,  a  small  episcopal  town  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  with  a  cathedral,  a  church,  gymnasium,  manufactures  of 
linen,  sailcloth,  refined  sugar,  and  tobacco,  and  about  8000  inhabit^ 
ants.  West  of  Helsingfors  is  SIm&s,  or  Skena,  a  small  fortified  sea-port 
town  of  about  2000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  east  shore  and  near 
the  head  of  an  inlet  of  the  Qulf  of  Finland.  To  the  west  of  Eknas 
lies  the  peninsula  of  Hango-Udd  at  the  extreme  point  of  which  is  the 
fortress  of  Gustafsvdm,  lately  destroyed  by  the  fleet  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  Zowiio,  north-east  of  Borgo,  is  a  very  pret^  sea-port^  with 
two  churches,  and  about  8600  inhabitants. 

The  Ian  of  Tavastehus,  north  of  Nyland,  has  for  its  capital  Tavas- 
tehua,  lying  on  a  lake,  with  a  strong  oastle,  a  church,  and  about  2000 
inhabitants. 

Abo,  the  westernmost  Ian  of  Finland,  includes  the  islands  of  Aland 
in  the  Qulf  of  Bothnia  [AlakdI  ;  its  capital  is  Abo,  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  Finland.  [Abo.J  In  this  circle  are  also  Bi6meborg, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Kumoyoki,  a  maritime  town  of  about  4600 
inhabitants,  well  built,  with  a  church,  grammar  school,  boat-building 
yards,  snd  some  trada  Raumo,  a  town  with  1700  inhabitants ;  and 
Nystadt  a  sea-port  of  about  2000  inhabitants^  where  the  treaty  by 
which  Sweden  relinquished  the  Baltic  provinces  and  part  of  Finland 
to  Russia  in  August  1721  was  concluded. 

North  of  this  Ian  is  that  of  Wasa,  on  the  Qulf  of  Bothnia.  Its 
capital  is  FFaaa,  on  the  Qulf  of  Bothnia,  a  regularly  built  town,  with 
a  handsome  stone  church,  a  school,  an  infirmary,  and  4000  inhabitants. 
South  of  Wasa  lies  Christiuiistadt,  a  good  sea-port  on  a  peninsula, 
with  a  church,  and  about  1200  inhabitants. 

Kuopio  Ian  lies  east  of  the  preceding,  and  contains  the  town  of 
Kw)pio  on  a  promontory  of  Lake  Kallavesi,  with  a  church,  school, 
well-frequented  fairs,  and  about  1500  inhabitants. 

The  l&n  of  Uleaborg,  in  the  most  northern  part  of  the  principality, 
contains  UUaborg,  its  capital,  on  the  Ulea,  a  well-built  town,  with  a 
town-hall,  two  market-places,  a  church,  hospital,  and  a  population  of 
about  4500,  who  carry  on  some  trade :  BrcAealad,  a  sea-port,  with 
a  church,  and  about  1200  inhabitants :  Pada^j&rviz-KouaonM,  an  inland 
town  of  about  1500  inhabitants :  Kemi,  a  sea-port :  and  Tomea,  on 
the  river  of  that  name  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  QuH  of 
Bothnia,  a  neat  town,  with  two  churches,  one  on  an  island,  and  about 
700  inhabitants;  this  place  is  the  centre  of  the  Lapland  trade  in 
deals,  salt  fish,  reindeer-skins^  butter,  &c.  Steamers  ply  from  Abo 
and  Helsingfors  along  the  coast  towns  and  to  St  Petersburg  and 
Stockholm.  The  principal  road  is  one  that  runs  along  the  coast  from 
Abo  through  Helsingfors,  Borgo,  Lowiaa,  Fredericksbamm  to  Wiboig, 
and  thence  to  St  Petersburg ;  but  except  the  section  between  Wi- 
boig and  St  Petersburg  no  pubUc  conveyance  runs  along  it  Another 
road  runs  northward  from  Abo  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
to  Tomea.  Travelling  is  effected  along  these  roads  by  posting  for 
the  most  part  in  carriages  without  springs. 

FINLAND,  QULF  OF.    [Baltic  Ska.] 

FINMARK.    [NOBWAT.] 

FIRENZE,  one  of  the  five  provinces  into  which  Tuscany  is  divided, 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  duchy  of  Modena  and  the  Papal  province  of 
Bologna,  N.E.  by  the  Papal  province  of  Ravenna,  £.  by  the  Tuscan 
province  of  Arefiso,  S.  by  that  of  Siena,  and  W.  by  that  of  Pisa  and 
by  the  duchy  of  Lucca.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  about 
70  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  60  miles;  its  area  is  2252  square 
miles,  and  its  population  in  1852  was  700,015.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  in  great  measure  mountainous,  being  intersected  from 
north-west  to  south-east  by  the  central  Apennine  range.  That  part 
of  the  province  which  lies  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Apennines  is 
called  Romagna  Granducale,  and  consists  of  highlands  and  narrow 
valleys,  which  form  the  upper  basins  of  numerous  rivers  that  flow 
towards  the  Adriatic.  The  greater  and  by  far  the  finest  part  of  the 
province  of  Firense  lies  south  or  rather  south-west  of  the  Apennine 
chain,  and  consists  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Amo,  which  crosses  it 
from  east  to  west,  and  of  numerous  lateral  valleys  which  follow  the 
course  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Amo.  The  principal  of  these 
valleys  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo  are— the  Vfd  di  Greve,  below 
Florence ;  Yal  di  Pesa ;  Val  d*£lBa ;  Val  d'Era,  on  the  borders  of  the 
province  of  Pisa :  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amo  are — ^the  Val  di 
Sieve,  called  also  Mugello,  north  of  Florence ;  Yal  di  Bisenzio,  or  of 
Prato ;  Val  d'Ombrone,  or  of  Pistoja ;  and  Yal  di  Nievole.  To  the 
north-west,  near  the  borders  of  Lucca,  the  Firenze  territory  includes 
part  of  the  Yal  di  Lima,  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Serchio ; 
and  at  its  southern  extremity  it  extends  over  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Cecina,  a  river  that  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  throiigh  the 
Maremma  of  Pisa.    The  valleys  produce  com,  wine,  oil,  silk,  and 
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abandanoe  of  fruit.  The  mountaiiia  are  planted  with  ohestnut  and 
timber  trees,  and  afford  abundant  pasture.  The  farms  are  generally 
▼ery  small,  and  are  mostly  let  to  tenants-at-will  on  the  metayer  system. 
A  great  resource  of  the  country  people  is  the  manufacture  of  straw- 
hats,  the  straw  for  which  is  that  of  a  peculiar  description  of  wheat 
oultiyated  for  the  purpose,  very  thickly  sown,  and  cut  down  before 
it  is  ripe.  The  country  girls  and  men  employ  themselyes  in  platting 
this  straw,  and  the  profit  they  derive  from  it  forms  a  considerable 
addition  to  their  means  of  support.  The  appearance  of  the  peasantzy, 
especially  in  the  Val  d'Amo,  is  pleasing;  there  is  an  air  of  health, 
comfort,  and  cheerfulness,  a  smartness  of  dress  and  a  cleudiness  of 
the  person,  superior  to  what  is  seen  in  most  other  parts  of  Italy. 
Many  of  the  women  wear  round  beaver-hats  like  the  men.  The  otiier 
manufactures  in  the  country  are  pottery  and  china  ware,  doth,  paper, 
leather,  &c.,  mostly  for  internal  consumption.  The  silk  manufacture, 
once  very  flourishing  at  Florence,  has  greatly  declined  during  the 
present  century.  The  manners  of  the  country  people  are  simple, 
sober,  and  decent.  The  church-festivals,  which  recur  at  various 
epochs  of  the  year,  are  days  of  mixed  devotion  and  rejoicing  to  which 
the  people  are  much  attadied.  There  are  elementary  schools  in  every 
oommime.  There  are  besides  grammar  sctiools  in  the  towns  kept  by 
the  Brothers  of  the  Pious  Schools,  the  Oratorians,  and  other  religious 
congregations.  Lancasterian  schools,  holiday  schools,  and  infant 
schools  were  established  through  the  exertions  chiefly  of  the  Abate 
Lambruschinl  The  Italian  language  is  spoken  with  nearly  equal 
purity  by  all  daases. 

The  climate  of  the  province  is  generally  healthy ;  the  winters  are 
colder  than  in  the  plains  of  Pisa,  near  the  sea.  The  highlands  of  the 
Apennines  are  bleak  and  barren ;  the  lowlands  are  pleasant  and  very 
fertile,  but  in  some  parts  subject  to  inundations  of  the  Arno  or  its 
feeders. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  province  is  divided  into  28  districts 
called  oancellerie,  which  contun  altogether  82  communes,  having  eadi 
a  gonfaloniere  and  a  communal  council  The  districts  have  each  a 
political  governor  called  cancelliere,  and  they  are'  named  from  their 
chief  towns.  Florence,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  connected  by 
railways  with  Pistoja,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and  SieniL  It  is  noticed  in  a 
separate  article.  [Flobenoe.]  We  here  briefly  notice  the  more 
important  of  the  other  towns.  There  are  few  towns  of  any  import- 
ance in  the  part  of  the  province  north  of  the  Apennines,  although  the 
valleys  are  pretty  thickly  inhabited.  In  this  part  are — Firenguola, 
situated  in  a  deep  valley,  27  miles  K.BL  from  Florence,  on  the  lefc 
bank  of  the  Santemo,  population  1500 :  ModiglioMO,  on  the  Manen, 
a  feeder  of  the  Lamone,  a  walled  town  40  miles  E.N.E.  from  Florence, 
has  several  churches,  a  college,  and  2500  inhabitants :  and  Terrenid' 
Sole,  which  stands  on  a  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Montone,  45 
miles  from  Florence,  and  has  about  8500  inhabitants. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  mountains  are — Borgo  San  Lorenzo,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sieve,  or  Mugello,  14  miles  N.E.  from  Florence,  popu* 
lation  3800  :  Caatel  Franco  Si  SoUo,  on  the  Amo,  popiUation  8280 : 
Cattd  FioraUino,  on  the  Elsa,  with  2700  inhabitants :  and  Scarptria, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Sieve,  or  Mugello,  containing  6  communes 
and  22,870  inhabitants. 

Fmpoli,  situated  in  a  very  fertile  country,  on  the  Florenoe-L^hom 
railway,  is  a  thriving  well-built  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower 
Amo,  with  several  manufactories  of  cotton,  leather,  straw-hats,  ^Uss, 
and  5500  inhabitants. 

FietoUf  situated  on  a  steep  hill  above  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  8  miles 
N,  by  K  from  Florence,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  FenUce,  one 
of  the  twelve  confederate  cities  of  Etruria.  It  is  a  small  place  of  about 
2500  inhabitants,  but  interesting  on  account  of  its  andent  remains, 
which  include  polygonal  walls,  an  amphitheatre,  &c.  The  town  gives 
title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  a  cathedral  built  in  the  11th  century,  a 
diocesan  school,  and  a  commerdal  haU.  Many  of  the  Florentmes 
have  country  houses  in  and  about  Fiesole :  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
large  quarries  of  sandstone.  FigUne,  16  miles  S.E.  from  Florence, 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo,  haji  a  population  of  about  4000. 
Fucecchio,  near  the  Lake  of  Fuoeochio,  20  miles  W.  from  Florence, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Lower  Amo,  population  4200.  Monte- 
Catini,  a  village  of  2600  inhabitants,  near  tne  western  border  of  the 
province,  is  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs. 

Petcia,  a  walled  town,  W.N.W.  from  Florence,  on  the  Pescia,  a 
feeder  of  Lake  Fucecchio,  ia  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  about 
4700  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  paper,  broaddoth,  and  silk.  The 
vidnity  of  the  town  is  planted  with  olive  and  mulberry  trees.  Pittqfo, 
21  miles  by  railway  through  Prato  from  Florence,  is  an  andent  and 
still  considerable  town  with  about  18,000  inhabitants.  It  forms  the 
subject  of  a  separate  article.    [Pibtoja.] 

Prato,  in  the  valley  of  the  Bisensio,  11  miles  by  railway  N.W.  from 
Florence,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  a  hand- 
some cathedral,  a  college,  beddes  a  seminary  for  ecclesiastical  students^ 
a  public  library,  a  printing-press,  an  hospital,  a  monte  di  pieti^  copper 
smelting  works  and  foundries,  several  manufactories  of  woollens, 
strawplait,  leather,  hats,  soap,  silk-twist,  &c.,  and  about  12,000  inha- 
bitants. The  road  from  Florence  to  Prato  crosses  a  fine  levd  country, 
highly  cultivated,  and  thickset  with  gardens  and  villas.  Prato  Vecckio, 
in  the  upper  Val  d'Amo,  is  a  walled  village  with  about  8500  inhabit- 
ants.   San  Miniato,  an  episoopal  town  of  2000  inhabitants,  is  dtuated 
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on  a  hill  at  a  little  distanoe  from  the  railway  between  Empoli  and 
Pontedera.  It  has  a  cathedral,  and  is  said  to  be  the  cnbdle  of  tha 
Bonaparte  family. 

FIRMIN,  ST.    [Alfu,  Hautsi] 

FISHQUARD.    [Pkmbroubhibi.] 

FIU'ME  (formerly  St.  Vdt  am  Flaum,  in  lUyrian  Reka),  the  chief 
town  of  the  palatinate  of  Flume  in  the  Austrian  crownland  of  Croatia, 
is  dtuated  m  a  narrow  valley  at  the  efflux  of  the  Fiumara  into  the 
Gulf  of  Quamaro  in  the  Adriatic,  at  a  distanoe  of  86  miles  S.E.  f^m 
Trieste  by  the  road  across  Istria,  and  has  about  11,000  inhabitanta. 
The  approach  to  the  town  by  the  Lmsen  Straase,  which  connects 
Fiume  with  Carlstadt  on  the  Kulpa  in  the  interior  of  Croatia,  presents 
scenery  of  a  very  wild  character.  The  road  passes  down  the  defile 
called  the  Porta  Hungarica,  along  the  left  wall  of  which  the  road  is 
carried  by  terraces  and  shdves,  excavated  from  the  solid  rock,  so 
high  above  the  Fiumara  that  the  roar  of  its  waters  struggling  over 
its  rocky  bed  at  the  bottom  of  the  chasm  ia  scarcdy  heard.  The  view 
of  the  town,  with  the  castle  of  Teisat  above  it,  and  the  jpeen  islands 
in  the  Adriatic  in  front,  from  the  extremity  of  the  deflle,  are  most 
charming  by  contrast  with  the  wild  savagery  of  the  rocky  pass. 
Fiume  is  composed  of  the  old  and  new  town&  The  new  town  lies 
next  the  sea,  has  a  cheerful  aspect,  broad,  handsome^  and  well-paved 
streets,  and  a  number  of  fine  buildings,  private  as  wdl  as  public: 
among  the  latter  are  the  flesh,  fish,  and  bread  markets,  ranges  of 
shops  with  colonnades ;  and  the  casino,  a  spadous  structure,  containing 
coffee-room^  a  casino,  kc  The  old  msUe  of  Tersat  is  situated  on  an 
adjacent  height^  and  behind  the  new  town  is  a  steep  rock  on  which 
the  old  town  is  built  The  latter  is  a  gloomy  spot^  laid  out  in  steep 
narrow  streets,  and  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  the  lower  slasses. 
In  this  part  of  the  town  are  an  andent  Roman  arch ;  the  elegant 
cathedral  church  of  St  Veit,  built  in  imitation  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Salute  in  Venice;  and  a  column  which  marks  the  spot 
where,  according  to  the  logend  of  the  Santa  Caaa  of  Loretto,  the  holy 
House  of  the  Virgin  stopped  on  its  way  from  Nasareth.  The  other 
buildings  of  note  in  Fiume  are — a  large  building  formerly  used  as  a 
sugar-refinery,  a  nunnery,  a  gymnadum,  a  lasaretto,  the  government 
offices^  and  an  hospital  Fiume  has  manufactures  of  linens,  leather, 
woollens,  rosoglio,  sugar,  wax,  tobaccoi  paper,  &c.  A  handsome 
promenade  with  avenues  of  plantain-trees  and  public  gardens  are 
at  one  end  of  the  new  town;  several  stone-jetties  and  a  fine 
quay  of  freestone  also  embellish  it  It  has  been  a  free  port  ever 
since  the  year  1722;  but  the  harbour  admits  only  small  vessels; 
large  ships  come  to  anchor  in  the  bay  at  a  distance  of  three  miles 
from  the  shore.  The  trade  of  Flume  is  greatly  fidlen  ofL  The  chief 
exports  are  rags,  staves,  and  timber.  Flume  was  formerly  the  port 
of  Hungary,  and  traded  extendvely  in  timber,  wheat,  oil,  tobacco, 
wine,  seeds,  &c. ;  but  steam-navigation  on  the  Danube,  the  introduc- 
tion of  railways,  and  the  superior  advantages  of  Trieste  as  a  commercial 
harbour,  have  operated  powerfully  against  the  trade  of  Fiimie.  The 
territory  of  Fiume  used  to  bdong  to  Hungary,  and  was  called  the 
LUtoraU,  from  its  position  along  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  It  now 
forms  the  palatinate  of  Fiume  in  Croatia,  which  has  been  severed  from 
Hungary  smce  1849.    [Cboatia.] 

FLAMBOROUQH.    [ToEKfiHiBB.] 

FLANDERS  {Vlandeeren),  formerly  an  extendve  county  in  the 
Low  Countries,  extending  idong  the  southern  shore  of  the  North 
Sea,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Aa  and  the  Schelda  It  was  bounded 
W.  by  Artois,  which  however  was  long  united  to  it,  S.  by  Hainault^ 
and  E.  by  Brabant  The  country  thus  indicated  was,  in  Roman  times, 
induded  in  Qallia  Belgica,  and  comprised  portions  of  the  territories 
of  the  Morini,  the  Menapii,  and  the  Nervii,  who  were  amongst  the 
most  savage  and  warlike  tribes  of  Qaul,  and  the  last  to  submit  to  the 
yoke  of  CsBsar.  About  the  end  of  the  8rd  century  after  Christ  the 
Franks  obtained  settlements  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  territories  of 
the  Nervii,  whence,  issuing  under  Clovis,  they  extended  their  sway 
over  a  great  part  of  QauL  From  the  time  of  Clothaira  IL  Flanders 
was  governed  by  an  officer  of  the  royal  household,  who  was  styled 
Grand  Forestier,  or  High  Ranger,  aiKl  whose  office  was  hereditary. 
The  country  was  then  covered  ohiefiy  with  forests  and  marshes. 

In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who  settled  many  of  the  Saxons 
among  the  Flemish,  the  high  ranger  was  named  lideric,  whose  great- 
granclBon,  Baudouin  d' Ardennes,  sumamed  Bras-de-Fer,  or  Iron-Arm, 
succeeded  his  father  as  third  Count  of  Flanders  in  a.d.  864. 
Baudouin,  by  his  union  with  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
king  of  France,  obtained  Artois,  which  was  hdd  by  his  successors 
untu  its  reunion  to  France  by  Philippe  Augusts.  He  died  in  Arras, 
his  capital,  in  879,  after  a  turbulent  life,  during  which  however  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  Flanders  by  establishing  tb« 
order  of  weavers,  and  attracting  workmen  skilled  in  woollen  and 
other  manufactures  to  settle  in  nis  states.  The  country  oontinned 
for  centuries  to  be  governed  by  counts,  under  whom  uie  Flomiah 
towns-folk  early  obtained  charters  of  freedom  conferring  upon  them 
the  rights  of  electing  their  own  magistrates,  of  managing  their  own 
dvil  and  oonunerdal  affairs,  and  defending  thdr  walls  against  invaders 
by  maTtfiing  them  with  a  militia  consisting  of  the  stout  burghers  them- 
'  sdves.  By  means  of  these  privileges,  for  which  they  paid  a  fixed 
revenue  to  the  count,  the  Flenush  towns  worked  out  for  themselves 
an  amount  of  fr^se^om,  i^d  attained  a  degree  of  prosperity,  without 
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a  parallel  in  the  noiih  of  Eturopa.  The  country  became  the  centre  of 
the  greatest  commercial  and  manufacturing  operationi  In  Europe ; 
the  FlemiBh  towns  were  up  to  the  16th  century  more  populous,  as  they 
continue  to  this  day  to  be  better  built^  than  those  of  any  neighbouring 
country. 

After  seyeral  wars  and  revolutions,  which  rendered  it  independent 
or.subjeet  to  the  crown  of  France,  Flanders  was  united  to  the  duchy 
of  Bourgognc,  as  the  result  of  the  marriage  of  Harguerite,  only  child 
of  Count  Louis  IL,  to  Philippe  le  Hardi,  duke  of  Burgundy.  By  the 
marriage  of  Kary  of  Buigundy  Flanders  passed  to  the  house  of 
Austria. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centuiy  it  was  divided  into  three 
parts : — ^French  Flanders,  which  now  forms  the  department  of  Kord 
m  France,  and  is  described  in  the  article  Kobd  ;  Austrian  or  Imperial 
Flanders,  which  under  the  French  empire  formed  the  department  of 
Lys,  and  is  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of  West  Flanders ;  and 
Dutch  Flanders,  now  East  Flandera,  which  durmg  the  French  empire 
formed  the  department  of  Escaut.  East  and  west  Flanders,  at  the 
peace  of  1814,  were  included  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
Since  the  revolution  of  1880  they  form  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  to  the  north  of  East 
Flanders,  along  the  soutii  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Schelde,  which 
is  still  retained  by  the  Dutch,  and  forms  part  of  the  provinoe  of 
Zeeland.  In  the  remainder  of  this  article  the  Belgian  provinces  alone 
are  described. 

Bati  Fkmden,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  is  bounded 
K.  by  the  Dutch  province  of  Zeeland,  K  by  South  Brabant  and 
Antwerp,  8,  by  Hainaulty  and  W.  by  West  Flanders.  It  extends  from 
50*  42^  to  61*  22'  N.  lat,  S*"  25'  to  4''  26'  K  long.  The  area  is  1232 
square  miles.    The  population  in  1849  was  781,148. 

The  principal  rivers  that  traverBe  this  province  are  the  Schelde, 
the  LjB,  and  the  Dender.  It  is  further  watered  by  several  smaller 
streams  and  brooks,  all  of  which  are  tributaries  to  the  Schelde ;  and 
the  trade  of  the  province  is  facilitated  by  numerous  canals.  The 
Schelde  enters  the  province  on  the  south-west,  and  flows  north-north- 
east past  Oudenarde  to  Ghent,  where  it  receives  the  Lys.  Thence  it 
runs  eastward  to  Termonde,  where  it  receives  the  Dender  on  its  right 
bank,  and  soon  after  takes  a  north-eastern  course  down  to  Antwerp. 
[SoHKLDB.]  The  Lyt  rises  in  the  French  department  of  Pas-de^Onlau, 
and  flows  first  north  and  ^en  east>  past  Therouenne  and  Aire,  and 
entering  the  department  of  Nord  passes  the  towns  of  Estaire  and 
Armentidres.  Hence  running  north-east  along  the  Belgian  boundary, 
past  Menin,  it  enters  Flanders  and  joins  the  Schelde  on  the  left  bank 
at  Ghent.  The  Jknder  rises  in  Hainault^  to  the  north  of  Mons,  and 
flows  north-west  to  Ath,  and  thence  north-north-east^  past  Grammont 
and  Aloatf  in  this  province,  to  Termonde,  where  it  falls  into  the 
Schelde  on  the  right  bank.    All  these  riven  are  navigable. 

East  Flanders  is  low  and  level  In  many  parts  of  the  province 
there  are  beds  of  peat  The  c^ef  productions  of  the  earth  are 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oil-seeds,  oats,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  madder, 
and  tobacco.  There  is  but  little  wood  of  large  growth  in  the  province. 
Coal,  turf,  and  potters'-clay  are  found.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
lace,  damasks,  fine  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  bobbin-net,  silk,  cordage, 
bricks,  hats,  and  soap ;  and  there  are  also  cotton-factories,  potteries, 
sugar-refineries,  distilleries,  and  breweries. 

The  trade  of  Flanders  Is  greatly  fadlitated  by  means  of  good 
conmion  roads,  numerous  canals,  and  railroade.  There  are  railways 
from  Ghent  to  Antwerp,  Malines,  Ostend,  and  GourtraL  From 
Conrtrai  a  line  runs  westward  to  Ypres ;  and  another  curves  north 
and  east  through  Thourout  to  Bruges.  A  branch  from  the  Ghent- 
Malines  line  stretches  to  Alost ;  and  another  branch  from  the  Ghent- 
Lille  line,  which  it  leaves  at  Deynse,  is  in  course  of  construction  to 
Fumes: 

The  draught  horses  bred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent  and  Alost 
are  large,  well-formed,  and  powerful  animals.  Many  of  them  are 
sent  to  London,  where  th^  are  used  for  drawing  the  brewers'  drays. 
Oxen  are  seldom  used  in  nanden  for  purposes  of  labour. 

The  capital  of  the  province  is  Ghen^  which  is  described  in  a 
separate  artida  [Ghent.]  Alost  and  Dendermonde  are  noticed 
under  their  proper  heads.  [Alost  ;  Dendebmondk]  Of  the  other 
towns  of  the  province  we  give  the  following : — JBcutevelde,  a  market- 
town,  with  about  8800  inhabitants,  including  the  whole  commune,  is 
situated  about  10  miles  N.  from  Ghent.  Ikynze,  11  miles  by  railway 
S.W.  from  Ghent)  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
fine  qualitv  of  the  gin  distilled  there :  the  population  is  about 
8600.  £edoo  is  situated  on  the  high  road  between  Ghent  and  Bruges. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  cottons,  soap,  tobacco,  chocolate, 
and  hats ;  and  there  are  distilleries,  tanneries,  salt-refineiies,  and  oil- 
mills.  It  has  a  Urge  weekly  market  for  grain :  population,  9200. 
Orammont  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Dender,  18  miles 
S.S.E.  from  Ghent.  It  contains  two  churches,  four  chapels^  a  town- 
hall,  a  college,  and  an  hospital.  C!otton-spinning,  dyeing,  bleaching, 
tanning,  soap-boilings  distilling,  brewing,  and  oil-crusmng  are  the 
chief  branches  of  industry;  lace,  fine  linen  and  damask,  and  woollen 
stufis  also  are  manufactured:  population  about  7500.  Zokeren, 
11  miles  by  railway  N.K  icom  Ghent^  stands  on  the  Durme,  a  feeder 
of  the  Schelde.  It  has  several  well-built  streets,  a  lai^ge  market-place, 
a  town-hall,  parish  church,  three  chapels^  an  hospital,  and  a  prison. 


The  parish  church  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower,  and  is  famous  for 
its  magnificently-carved  pulpit,  which  represents  Our  Saviour  among 
the  Doctors.  Among  the  fabrics  produced  are  cotton,  linen,  and 
woollen  dotiis,  hosiery,  lace,  hats,  and  sail-cloth;  and  there  are 
extensive  bleaching-grounds,  breweries,  dye-houses,  tobacco  factories, 
and  tanneries :  poptdation,  16,500.  St,  NichoUu,  20  miles  by  railway 
N.R  from  Ghent,  is  said  to  have  one  of  the  largest  markets  for  flax 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  Beat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce^  and  has  a 
town-hall,  a  college,  prison,  and  a  large  square  surrotmded  by  hand- 
some houses.  Its  industrial  products  comprise  cotton  and  woollen 
stufis,  tobacco,  soap,  and  hats ;  and  there  are  taimeries,  dye-houses, 
breweries,  salt-reflneries,  and  potteries :  population,  20,500.  Ninove, 
20  miles  S.E.  from  Ghent,  is  situated  on  the  north-west  bank  of  the 
Dender.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  and  has  two  churches,  a  flne  abbey, 
a  town-hall,  and  an  hospital.  Among  its  industrial  establishments  are 
several  flax-mills,  some  potteries,  tobacco  manufactories,  and  oil-mills : 
population  about  5000.  Oudenarde  (Oudenaarden,  called  by  the 
French  Audenarde),  15  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Ghent^  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Schelde.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  being  the 
centre  of  a  district  in  which  the  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on,  and 
is  the  market  in  whidi  its  products  are  sold.  The  town-hall  of 
Oudenarde,  built  in  1525  in  the  florid  gothic  style,  is  email,  but  one 
of  the  handsomest  structures  of  the  kmd  in  Belgium.  Among  the 
other  public  buildings  may  be  named  the  elegant  gothic  churches  of 
St-Walburga  and  Notre-Dame  (the  latter  dates  from  1239),  an  old 
tower  called  Het-Sacksen,  and  the  bridge  of  the  Porte  d'Eyne. 
Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma,  natural  daughter  of  Charles  V.,  who 
governed  the  Low  Countries  under  Philip  IL,  was  a  native  of  Oude- 
narde. The  town  has  given  name  to  the  victory  gained  by  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  English  over  the  French,  July  11, 1708.  The  town 
is  well  buUt,  and  luui  large  breweries  and  tanneries ;  there  are  also 
salt-refineries,  cotton-mills  and  oil-mills,  an  hospital,  and  two  orphan- 
houses  :  population,  5670.  Benaix  is  20  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Ghent 
It  is  a  flourishing  place,  and  has  extensive  manufactures  of  fine  linen 
and  damask,  woollen  stufh  and  hats,  tobacco,  diicoiy/  beer,  &g.  The 
town  has  three  churches,  an  hospital  and  an  old  caistle :  population, 
18,000. 

The  dvil  government  of  the  province  is  administered  by  a  governor, 
who  resides  at  Ghent.  Courts  of  assize  are  held  at  Ghent,  Oudenarde, 
and  Termond&  A  court  of  appeal,  which  has  jurisdiction  likewise 
over  the  adjoining  province  of  West  Flanders,  is  established  at  GheLt. 
That  city  is  also  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  It  has  also  a  Normal  sdiool 
supported  by  the  government.  Education  is  very  generally  diffused 
by  parish  schools  and  by  the  religious  houses,  most  of  which  take 
boarders  or  keep  schools  for  the  poor. 

West  Flandera,  a  province  of  Belgium,  is  bounded  N.W.  by  the 
North  Sea,  N.K  by  the  Dutch  province  of  Zeeland,  K  by  East  Flan- 
ders, S.E.  by  Hainault,  and  S.S.W.  and  W.  by  France.  The  area  is 
1512  square  miles.  It  lies  between  50**  41'  and  51**  23'  N.  lat,  and 
between  2"  83'  and  8**  80'  E.  long.  The  population  in  1849  was 
626,847. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  Lys,  which  is  noticed 
above,  the  Schdde,  which  forms  part  of  the  souUx-eastem  boundary 
towards  Hainault,  tiie  Tser,  and  the  Yperlee.  The  Yeer  rises  in  the 
department  of  Nord,  in  France,  and  entering  West  Flanders  near 
Rousbrugge,  it  flows  north-east  to  its  junction  with  the  Tperlee,  which 
flows  norUiward  from  Tpres.  The  united  stream  then  runs  under 
the  name  of  the  Yperlee  to  Dixmude,  whence  its  course  is  north-west 
to  Nieuport,  where  it  falls  into  the  North  Sea.  There  are  several 
other  inconsiderable  streams  in  the  province,  and  the  communications 
between  different  places  are  facilitated  by  means  of  navigable  canals : 
the  most  important  of  these  are  the  canals  between  Ghent  and  Bruges, 
Bruges  and  Ostend,  Dunkirk,  Fumes,  and  Nieuport 

The  surface  is  flat,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  low  hills  in  the 
south-west  and  south-east  of  the  province,  and  the  sand-hills  which 
line  the  coast.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  sandy.  The  sand  is 
in  some  parts  covered  with  a  stratum  of  vegetable  mould,  but  in 
most  other  parts  the  soil  is  very  light  and  poor.  In  some  places  the 
surface  is  marshy.  Wheat,  oats,  flax,  rape,  trefoil,  turnips,  carrots, 
potatoes,  and  tobacco  are  all  cultivated.  The  quality  of  the  tobacco 
raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wenrick  is  much  esteemed.  Brick  and 
pipe  clays  and  peat  are  dug. 

There  are  considerable  woods  in  the  arrondissements  of  Bruges,  Tpres, 
and  Courtrai,  the  greatest  part  of  which  bdong  to  the  s^te.  The 
prindpal  trees  are  the  bircn,  oak,  ash,  hornbeam,  elm,  beech,  poplar, 
pine,  plane,  lime,  larch,  chestnut,  and  dder.  Willows  are  frequently 
seen,  but  always  as  poUards. 

The  horses  of  the  province  are  large  and  heavy,  fit  only  for  draught 
Homed  cattle  are  numerous,  and  of  good  breed.  Many  oxen  are  fat- 
tened and  sold,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  butter  is  made  for 
exportation.    There  are  also  many  sheep. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  are  employed 
in  spinning  flax  and  weaving  and  bleaching  linen.  The  manumcture 
is  chiefly  a  domestic  one,  and  is  carried  on  in  the  fiirm-houses  during 
wiriter^  and  at  other  times  when  the  operations  of  the  field  are  neces- 
sarily interrupted.  Damask  and  table-linen  are  made  in  the  towns  of 
Courtrai  and  Bruges.  Much  lace  is  made  at  Bruges,  Ypres,  Courtrai, 
and  Menin,  the  thread  for  which  is  spun  at  Courtrai.    Thero  are  in 
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the  provmoe  a  great  number  of  dyeiog  eBtablishmente ;  the  laigeet 
are  at  Courfcrai,  Bruges,  Poperinghe,  and  Boulers.  Woollen  cloths 
are  made  at  Bruges,  Tpres,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  proymoa 
The  principal  articles  imported  are  groceries,  dye-stufis,  metals, 
timber,  wine,  and  salt :  the  exports  consist  chiefly  of  linens,  laoe^ 
linseed-oil,  rape-oil,  gin,  homed  cattle,  and  grain. 

Towns. — The  capital  of  the  province  is  Brugeif  which  is  described 
under  its  proper  head.  [BBUGESb]  Of  the  other  large  towns,  Coubtbai 
and  OsTEims  are  given  in  separate  articles,  (hmminea,  or  Oominen,  a 
town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lys,  which  separates  it  from  the  French 
town  of  the  same  name,  has  a  population  of  about  SOOO,  who  manu- 
facture  ribands,  thread,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  and  tobacco.  The  town 
is  10  miles  S.S.E.  from  Tprea.  Dixmvde  is  16  miles  S.W.  from  Bruges, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yser.  It  contains  a  large  gothic  church,  in 
which  Ib  a  stone  rood-screen  of  beautiful  workmanship,  and  an  altar- 

Eieoe  by  Jordaens,  representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi :  popu- 
ktion  about  8000.  ^wmef'is  situated  about  S  miles  from  the  coast 
of  the  North  Sea,  between  Nieuport  and  punkerquei  The  town  is 
well  built^  but  is  unhealthily  situated  among  marshes,  and  has  4600 
inhabitants.  The  town-hall  is  a  profusely  ornamented  gothic  building. 
There  are  some  interesting  remains  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Willebrod, 
which  escaped  destruction  in  the  French  revolution.  The  town  has 
a  cathedra],  two  churches,  an  hospital,  a  college,  and  several  convents. 
A  very  important  linen  market  is  held  in  Fumes,  and  there  is  also  a 
brisk  trade  in  agricultural  produca  It  was  formerly  fortified,  but 
the  fortifications  were  demolished  after  the  peace  of  1815.  Four 
nreat  lines  of  canal  meet  at  Fumes,  whence  one  extends  through 
Bunkerque  to  Calais,  another  through  Bergues  to  St^-Omer,  another 
through  Nieuport  to  Bruges  and  Ghent,  and  another  to  Dixmude  and 
Ypres.  Iteghem,  8  miles  by  railway  N.  by  W.  from  Courtrai,  has 
manufactures  of  linen,  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  tape,  and  hats : 
population  about  9000.  Memn^  or  Meenen,  a  fortified  frontier  town, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  tiie  Lys,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
France,  and  is  80  mUes  S.  from  Bruges.  It  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  agricultural  produce,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  linen,  lace, 
woollen  goods,  tobacco,  and  soap,  besides  oil-mills,  breweries,  and  salt- 
refineries  :  population  about  8000.  Nieuport,  or  Niewwpttrt,  a  fortified 
port,  little  frequented  except  by  fishermen,  is  6  miles  K.W.  from 
Fumes.  The  chief  public  buildings  are — a  town-haU,  a  handsome 
church,  two  hospitals,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  population,  num- 
bering about  8400,  are  engaged  chiefly  in  fishing,  ropemi^ing,  and 
buildmg  small  coasting  vessels.  Poperingen,  or  Poperinghe,  a  fiourish- 
ing  town,  is  26  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Ostend.  The  town  has  two 
parish  churches,  and  five  other  churches  which  belong  to  convents. 
Coarse  woollens,  lace,  and  linen  are  manufactured,  and  were  are  seve- 
ral oil-mills.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  hops,  which  are  grown  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  fine  quality  and  in  great  abundance :  population 
about  10,500.  £oulen,  or  Bimuelaer,  is  situated  on  the  Handel,  a 
small  affluent  of  the  Lys,  18  miles  S.  from  Bruges.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  occufned  in  the  manufacture  and  bleaching  of  linen.  Flax 
is  largely  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  pasture  land  in  the 
vicinity  is  also  very  rich,  and  many  fine  cattle  are  reued :  population 
above  10,000.  Thielt  is  15  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Brages,  on  the  road 
frx>m  Dixmude  to  Bruges.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  many  good 
modem  houses,  two  handsome  churches,  establishments  for  blea(2ung 
linen  and  flax,  several  breweries,  and  flourishing  manufactures 
of  woollens  and  linens,  gloves,  starch,  tobacco.  So.  It  has  an 
important  flax  and  linen  maricet :  population  about  12,600. 
Thourout  is  situated  on  the  railroad  from  Bmges  to  Courtrai,  and 
distant  11  miles  fr^m  the  former.  It  is  a  weU-built  town,  with  a 
population  of  about  8500,  who  have  a  considerable  trade  in  linen, 
flax,  and  linseed.  Wameton,  or  Waerton,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Lys,  6  miles  S.S.E.  from  Ypres,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  6000,  who  manufacture  beer,  starch,  chocolate,  and  salt^ 
Werwidk  (pronounced  and  sometimes  written  Vervick),  is  also  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lys,  10  miles  by  railway  S.W.  from  Courtrai, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  5700.  Tpret,  or  Tperen,  is  a  strongly 
fortified  town,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Tperlee, 
in  50**  50'  K.  lat,  2°  53'  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  by 
railway  W.  from  Courtrai,  and  has  a  population  of  above  16,000. 
The  situation  is  somewhat  unhealthy  on  account  of  the  surrounding 
marshes,  but  less  so  than  formerly,  as  these  have  been  partially 
drained.  It  is  however  a  fiourishing  town,  and  has  manufactures  of 
lace,  linen,  serges,  and  other  woollens,  cotton,  thread,  and  silk,  and 
there  are. many  tanneries,  oil-mills,  dye-houses,  and  bleaching-grounds. 
Thread  is  a  staple  manufacture  of  the  town.  The  kind  of  linen  called 
'diaper'  was  formerly  made  here,  and  the  name  is  said  to  be  a  cor* 
ruption  or  mispronunciation  of  cT  Tperen.  The  town-house  is  a  gothic 
building  of  large  size^  with  a  tower  in  the  centre,  and  there  is  a  large 
gothic  cathedral,  an  exchange,  and  a  royal  college.  Jansen,  the  founder 
of  the  sect  called  from  him  Janseniste,  was  bishop  of  Tpres;  he 
died  in  1688,  and  was  buried  in  the  choir :  population,  15,750.  In 
the  14th  century  Tpres  had  a  population  of  200,000,  and  was  an 
important  manufacturing  town.  At  that  period  there  were  4000 
looms  constantly  at  work  in  the  town.  The  town  originally  sprung 
up  about  a  fortress  built  by  Baudouin  III.,  count  of  Flanders,  in 
A.D.  960.  In  1888,  Philippe  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  enlaiged 
the  town  and  surrounded  it  with  walls.    The  French  in  the  time  of 


Louis  XIV.  held  it  for  a  long  time,  and  greatly  strengthened  the  for- 
tifications. Under  the  French  empire  Ypres  was  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Lys,  which  coincided  with  West  Flanders.  The  history 
of  thd  town  presents  a  long  series  of  sieges. 

AgricviUwrc — Flanders  was  remarkable  for  the  cultivation  of  its 
soil  long  before  any  other  countiy  north  of  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees. 
This  was  the  natural  consequence  of  its  commerdal  prosperity ;  and 
although  rerv  little  change  has  taken  place,  and  very  few  improve- 
ments have  Deen  introduced  for  more  than  a  century,  it  still  ranks 
very  high  amongst  agricultural  countries^ 

It  is  not  the  richness  of  the  soil  which  is  the  cause  of  the  abundant 
harvests  which  the  Flemish  peasants  nt^,  but  their  indefatigable 
industry.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  in  Flanders  is  naturally  poor ; 
and  in  extensive  districts,  which  now  have  the  appearance  of  the 
greatest  richness  at  harvest-time,  the  original  soil  was  once  little 
better  than  the  blowing  sands  which  are  met  with  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea,  Keither  is  it  a  genial  clinuite  which  brings  forward 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  abtmdance ;  for  the  climate  is  inferior  to 
that  of  France  or  the  southern  parts  of  (Germany ;  and  if  there  axe 
not  so  many  or  such  sudden  changes  of  weather  as  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  the  winters  are  longer  and  more  severe.  The  average  tem- 
perature in  summer  may  be  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  counties 
which  lie  in  the  same  parallels  in  Englan<^  and  the  time  of  harvest 
somewhat  earlier ;  but  this  does  not  make  a  diffisrence  of  more  than 
a  week  in  the  maturily  of  every  kind  of  grain.  The  winters  are  more 
severe  in  ordinary  years,  and  the  snow  lies  longer  on  the  ground. 

The  soU  may  be  divided  into  two  dassee :  the  first  consists  of  the 
alluvial  day-loams  near  the  coast ;  the  second,  of  various  sands  and 
light  loams  which  are  found  in  the  interior.  The  most  fertile  is  that 
of  the  low  lands  which  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  embank- 
ments :  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  muddy  deposit  mixed  with  frag- 
ments of  marine  shells  and  fine  seannnd.  These  lands  are  called 
'  polders ; '  and  their  great  natural  fertilily  causes  them  to  be  culti- 
vated wi^  less  art  and  industry  than  those  lands  which  are  much 
inferior. 

The  cultivation  in  the  polders  has  nothing  remarkable  to  entitle  it 
to  much  notice.  Barley  seems  peculiarly  suited  to  the  soil,  and  very 
heavy  cropA  of  this  grain  are  obtained ;  especially  in  those  polders 
which,  having  been  more  lately  embanked,  are  not  much  exhausted. 
Eight  and  even  ten  quarters  per  acre  have  been  obtained  with  little 
or  no  manure ;  and  the  second  crop  of  barley  sown  in  succession  has 
often  been  the  best  Oats  are  also  very  productive  and  of  good  quality, 
from  ten  to  twelve  quarters  per  acre.  But  these  heavy  crops  soon 
reduce  the  natural  fertility,  and  after  a  few  years  the  produce  is 
greaUy  diminished,  and  the  land  requires  to  be  recruited  by  manure 
and  cleansed  lyy  fallows.  The  extent  of  the  figuma  in  the  polders  is 
from  100  to  250  acresb  The  farmers  in  general  are  in  good  cireum- 
stances,  and  the  buildings  substantial.  The  air  of  the  polders  k 
unhealthy,  and  all  those  who  are  not  inured  to  the  dimate  are  suliject 
to  fevers  and  agues.  On  this  account  land  lets  at  a  lower  rate,  and  the 
wages  of  labour  are  hi^er  in  the  poldera  than  in  morehealthy  districts. 

In  the  interior  of  East  and  West  Flanders  the  soU  varies  consi- 
derably, but  the  prindpal  put  is  of  a  sandy  nature.  The  sand  and  a 
heavier  loam  are  found  much  intermixed.  These  layers  are  not  of 
great  thidmess;  and  the  aoddental  droumstanoe  of  the  washing 
away  of  the  sand  in  some  places,  and  the  depositions  from  the  rivers 
in  others,  easily  accounts  for  this  variety.  Some  of  the  devations, 
which  are  nowhere  considerable,  consist  of  a  veiy  poor  sand,  and 
suggest  the  idea  of  their  having  once  been  the  sands  of  the  sea  blown 
into  hills^  as  is  observable  on  &e  coast  These  hiUs  have  gradusl^ 
been  cultivated  and  improved,  and  only  a  few  remain  covered  with 
heath  or  wood. 

At  a  distance  frx)m  large  towns  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
the  requisite  quantity  of  manure,  and  aocording^y  it  is  made  on  the 
fEurm.  The  cattle  are  the  prindpAl  source  of  the  supply ;  but  every 
expedient  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity  and  improve 
the  quality.  Every  kind  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter  is  carefully 
collected,  and  made  to  undergo  the  putrefiutive  fermentation  lyy  being 
mixed  with  others  already  partially  decomposed.  Nothing  exdtes 
heat  and  putrefiftotion  more  than  urine  when  it  is  poured  over  sub- 
stances subject  to  decomposition.  In  every  farm-yard  there  is  a 
vaulted  cistern  or  pit  into  which  the  objects  to  be  acted  upon  can  be 
thrown,  and  into  which  the  mine  or  drainings  of  the  dunghill  can 
be  made  to  flow :  by  frequently  moving  and  stirring  the  mass,  the 
decomposition  goes  on  rapidly,  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  flbres  and 
dried  juices  of  vegetables  are  decomposed,  and  become  soluble  in 
water,  in  which  state  their  efiSsot  on  vegetation  is  greatest  This 
manure  is  generally  ploughed  into  land  in  an  aotive  state  of  fermsn- 
tation. 

In  the  tillage  of  the  land  the  Flemings  use  few  and  very  sixsple 
instruments.  The  common  plough  for  light  lands  is  a  small  light 
plough  without  wheeli,  and  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses.  It  is  the 
most  perfect  plough  for  light  sands,  acting  like  a  shovd  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  tum-frirrow,  wMch  is  concave,  and  oompletdy  turns  over 
the  soiL  In  the  stifiPer  soils  the  turn-wrest  plough,  with  two  wheels, 
is  sometimes  used,  made  mudi  smaller  and  lighter  than  the  heavy 
Walloon  plough. 

An  instrument  peculiarly  Flemish  is  the  'tralneau.'     This  Is  a 
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wooden  frame  of  a  triangular  shape,  covered  with  boards,  which  ia 
drawn  over  the  ground  to  smooth  the  surfiBtce  and  press  in  the  seed. 
The  harrows  in  common  use  are  also  triangular,  and  made  entirely  of 
wood ;  the  pins  are  driven  obliquelv  and  point  forwards,  so  as  readily 
to  enter  into  the  ground  when  the  harrows  are  drawn  by  the  angle. 

The  moet  important  instrument  hi  Flemish  agriculture  is  the  spade, 
which  is  used  to  a  much  greater  ezlent  than  in  England ;  and  in  some 
instances  is  the  only  instrument  of  tillage.  The  trenching  spade  is 
made  light  and  long,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  loose  sandy  soils. 
The  first  step  to  improvement  is  generally  a  complete  and  deep 
trenching ;  and  in  the  Waes  district  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  farm  is 
trenched  every  vear;  and  where  this  is  not  done,  the  intervals 
between  the  stitches  in  which  the  land  has  been  ploughed  are  dug  out 
with  the  spade  a  foot  or  16  inches  deep,  and  the  earth  thrown  evenly 
over  the  beds  in  which  the  seed  has  been  sown.  By  shifting  these 
intervals  a  foot  eveiyyear,  the  whole  of  the  land  which  lies  in  stitches 
6  feet  wide  is  dug,  and  the  upper  and  under  soil  mixed  regularly. 
This  process  is  extremely  useful  in  producing  an  sfven  crop,  especially 
of  flsjL,  the  roots  of  which  strike  deep. 

Flax  is  everywhere  a  most  important  ci'op,  for  it  much  exceeds  all 
other  crops  in  value.  Where  it  can  be  raised  of  a  tolerable  quality, 
every  other  crop  has  a  refereUce  to  this ;  and  the  rotation  of  crops 
(which  system  of  farming  is  veiy  generally  adopted)  is  arranged 
accordingly.  There  is  no  country  where  more  attention  is  judd  to  flax 
than  in  Flanders,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  CourtraL  The 
laud  is  brought  into  the  highest  state  of  richness  and  cleanness  before 
flax  is  sown  in  it ;  and  the  most  abimdant  manuring  with  refuse  oil- 
cake and  urine  is  thought  essential  to  ndse  this  crop  in  perfection. 

On  the  heavier  loams  colza,  or  rape,  is  an  important  crop  for 
the  seed  from  which  the  oil  is  expressed.  Potatoes  and  beetroot 
arc  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  but  the  farmers  prefer  to  beet- 
root turnips  and  carrots,  a  crop  of  which  can  be  raised  on  the  same 
land  that  has  borne  another  valuable  crop  the  same  year.  In  the 
heavier  loams,  which  are  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  West  Flanders  and 
about  Alost,  the  following  rotation  is  adopted  : — flax,  clover,  barley 
or  oats,  beans,  wheat,  rye  and  turnips,  potatoes,  colza  and  carrots,  flax ; 
or  flax,  colza,  wheat,  rye  and  turnips,  oats,  clover,  wheat,  rye. 

There  are  some  very  rich  pastures  in  Flanders  about  Fumes  and 
Dixmude,  where  excellent  butter  is  made.  A  great  many  beasts  are 
fed  in  summer.  The  best  cows  and  oxen  are  of  tiie  Dutch  breed ; 
those  which  are  bred  in  Flanders  are  inferior.  The  breed  of  horses 
in  Flanders  is  large  and  heavy,  but  deficient  in  activity  and  dumsy  in 
form.  The  mares  were  once  in  repute  for  heavy  carriages,  but  at 
present  an  equipage  drawn  by  Flanders  mares  would  be  an  object  of 
wonder,  if  not  of  ridicule.  Many  horses  have  been  imported  into 
England  from  Flanders  as  cart-horses.  The  Flemish  sheep  are  coarse 
in  the  wool,  and  inferior  in  carcass.  The  pigs  too  are  as  badly  shaped, 
but  a  better  breed  has  been  recently  introduced. 

The  fkrm  buildings  are  very  good  and  convenient  in  general.  The 
farms  are  small,  compared  with  those  in  other  countries ;  120  acres  is 
considered  a  very  considerable  occupation.  In  the  Waas  country, 
which  lies  in  the  north  of  East  Flanders  near  Antwerp,  and  is  culti- 
vated like  a  garden ;  the  fiEoms  are  very  small,  60  acres  being  amongst 
the  largest,  and  the  average  is  not  above  1 5  acres.  A  farm  of  this  descrip- 
tion requires  only  one  horse  to  cart  the  manure  and  plough  the  land ; 
four  or  five  cows  are  the  usual  complement,  with  two  or  three  pigs. 

FLfcCHE,  LA.    [Sabthil] 

FLEETWOOD.    [Lancabhibk.] 

FLEQG,  EAST  and  WEST,  two  hundreds  in  the  eastern  division  of 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  which  have  been  constituted  a  Poor-Law 
Union.  The  incorporated  hundreds  of  East  and  West  Flegg  are 
bounded  N.  by  the  river  North,  separating  West  Flegg  from  the 
hundred  of  Happing ;  E.  by  the  North  Sea ;  S.  by  the  river  Bure, 
separating  East  Flegg  from  the  hundred  of  Walsham,  and  W.  by  the 
hundred  of  Walsham.  East  and  West  Flegg  hundreds  comprise  an 
area  of  29,087  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  8497.  East  and 
West  Flegg  Poor-Law  Union  contains  20  parishes,  with  an  area  of 
25,085  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  8499. 

FLENSBORO,  a  town  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Flens- 
boig  Fjord,  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  duchy  of 
Schleswig,  stands  in  about  54''  47'  N.  lat,  9"  27'  E.  long.,  and  has 
about  16,000  inhabitants  including  the  suburbs.  The  town  is 
encircled  by  hills  on  the  three  sides  fiudng  the  fjord.  It  is  a  pleasant 
well-built  town,  inclosed  by  an  old  wall  and  ditch,  outside  of  which 
there  are  three  suburbs.  The  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted. 
Flensborg  has  three  German  churches  and  one  Danish,  three  market- 
places, a  town-hall,  an  orphan  asylum,  an  hospital  and  school  of  mid- 
wifery, a  public  library,  a  grammar  school,  an  exchange,  a  theatre, 
and  a  house  of  correction.  It  has  several  laif^  manufetctories,  parti- 
cularly of  spirit^  refined  sugar,  tobacco^  sailcloth,  soap,  paper,  Ac 
There  are  shipbuilding  yards,  and  the  people  of  the  town  are  owners 
of  between  200  and  800  vesseU  There  is  a  good  harbour,  deep  enou^ 
for  laige  ships,  but  the  entrance  is  difBcull  The  trade  is  considerable : 
there  are  large  im|>orts  of  linseed,  timber,  coals,  and  raw  materials ; 
tne  exports  are  spirits,  com,  hides  and  skins,  oil,  soap,  tallow,  fish, 
fte.  A  ndlway,  48  miles  in  length,  connects  the  town  with  Tonning 
near  the  moutJi  of  the  Eyder.  Flensboi^  is  the  capital  of  a  bailiwick 
of  the  same  name,  which  has  an  area  of  about  386  square  miles. 


FLINT,  Flintshire,  a  market-town,  sea-port,  and  parliamentary 
borough,  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  nstuary  of  the  Dee,  in 
58*  16'  N.  lat,  8°  6'  W.  long. ;  distant  197  miles  N.W.  from  London 
by  road,  and  191  miles  by  the  North- Western,  and  Chester  and  Holy- 
head railways  The  borough  of  Flint  is  governed  by  four  aldermen 
and  twelve  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  with  St.  Asaph, 
Holywell,  Mold,  and  four  other  places,  returns  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  St.  Asaph.  The  population  of  the  borough 
of  Flint  in  1851  was  8296. 

Flint,  from  which  the  county  derives  its  name,  was  formerly  the 
county  town,  but  for  some  time  past  the  assizes  have  been  held  at 
Mold.  Flint  was  probably  a  Roman  station ;  many  Roman  remains 
have  been  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood.  Traces  exist  of  Roman 
works  for  smelting  lead  ore.  The  castle  appears  to  have  been  built 
by  Henry  II.,  and  strengtliened  by  Edward  I.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Welsh  in  1282.  In  the  dvil  war  of  Charles  I.  it  was  garrisoned  for 
the  king,  but  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians.  It  shortly  after  fell 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  Royalists ;  but  was  finally  taken  by  Qeneral 
Mytton,  and  with  otiier  Welsh  castles  was  dismantled  in  1647  by 
order  of  the  Parliament.  The  remains  of  the  castle  stand  to  the 
north-east  of  the  town,  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  of  freestone.  It  was 
a  square  building  with  a  round  tower  at  each  of  the  four  comers. 
One  of  these  towers,  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  the  others,  was 
used  as  a  keep,  and  was  separated  by  a  deep  moat  frx)m  the  rest  of 
the  building,  with  which  it  communicated  by  a  drawbridge. 

The  puUic  buildings  are  a  handsome  gothic  churdi  of  recent 
erection,  a  ootmty  jail  built  in  1785,  a  neat  town-hall  recently  built, 
a  national  school-house,  almshouses  for  12  poor  burgesses,  and  a 
chapel  for  Dissenters.  The  trade  of  the  port  is  smalL  The  sestuary 
of  uie  Dee  is  many  miles  wide,  but  the  low  water  channel  is  narrow 
and  shallow.  The  shifting  sands  in  the  channel  of  the  Dee  render 
Flint  harbour  inaccessible  to  any  but  small  vessels.  The  neighbour- 
ing lead  and  coal  mines,  and  i^e  works  for  smelting  the  lead  give 
extensive  employment,  and  furnish  the  principal  articles  of  export 
A  portion  of  the  miners  drawn  from  the  inland  part  of  Wales  speak 
Welsh  only,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  speak  English. 
The  market  has  fitdlen  into  disuse.  There  are  three  yearly  fairs.  The 
town  is  resorted  to  in  summer  for  bathing ;  there  are  several  hot  and 
cold  baths.  Some  pleasant  walks  are  in  the  vicinity.  There  is  a 
ferry  boat  to  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  sestuary.  Small  boats  for  the 
conveyance  gf  passengers  ply  between  Chester  and  Flint. 

(Parry,  Cambrian  Mirror;  Land  We  Live  In^  voL  iii. ;  Cliffe,  Book 
of  North  WoUm,) 

FLINTSHIRE,  a  county  ui  North  Wales,  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  principality.  The  main  portion  of  the  county  extends 
along  the  sestuary  of  the  Dee,  between  53**  4'  and  53°  22'  N.  lat, 
2*  58'  and  8'  29'  W.  long. ;  and  there  are  two  outlying  portions. 
The  principal  outlying  portion  is  bounded  N.N.E.  by  the  county  of 
Chester,  RS.E.  and  aS.W.  by  Shropshire,  and  W.N.W.  by  Denbigh- 
shire, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Dee.  The  smaller  outlying 
portion  is  situated  between  the  main  portion  of  the  county  and  the 
larger  outlying  portion ;  it  is  bounded  on  every  side  bvDenbighshire, 
and  is  very  small  Flint  is  the  smallest  county  in  Wales ;  its  area 
is  only  289  square  miles,  or  184,905  statute  acres ;  the  population  in 
1851  was  68,156. 

Cotut,  Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Oommunicationt. — The  only 
promontory  on  the  coast  is  the  Point  of  Air.  The  coast  is  low,  and 
is  skirted  in  almost  every  part  by  sands.  On  the  north-weat  coast 
are  several  pools,  called  Trewyn  pools,  forming  a  line  along  the  shore 
of  about  two  miles. 

Flintshire  has  no  hills  of  great  elevation  :  the  south-west  boundaiy 
lies  along  the  hilhi  which  skirt  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Alen  and 
the  Clwyd  ;  and  a  range  of  hills  connected  with  'Uxeae  extends 
through  the  county  from  north-west  to  south-east,  separating  the 
Alen  and  the  lower "piut  of  the  Clwyd  from  the  ssstuary  of  the  Dee. 
Gkurreg  Mountain,  towards  the  north-west  extremity  of  this  range,  is 
885  feet  high,  and  Gwaunysgaer  Down,  still  farther  to  the  north-west, 
is  782  feet  high.  From  the  slopes  of  this  range  of  hilla  a  number 
of  small  streams  flow,  on  one  side  into  the  Dee,  and  on  the  other 
into  the  Clwyd  and  Alen.  These  rivers,  though  they  have  part  of 
their  course  on  or  within  the  border  of  Flintshire,  rather  belong  to 
other  counties.  [Clwtd;  Dbb;  Cheshibe;  Dbkbiqhbbirb.]  The 
new  channel  of  the  Dee  below  Chester  is  indeed  for  the  most  part 
within  the  county,  and  constitutes  the  only  inland  navigation  which 
it  possesses. 

Two  main  lines  of  road  run  through  the  county  in  a  north-western 
direction.  One  of  them  enters  Flintshire  from  Chester  near  Shep- 
herd's House  on  the  Dee,  and  passes  through  Broughton,  Hawarden, 
and  Holywell,  whero  it  divides,  one  of  the  branches  running  thxougfa 
St  Asaph,  the  other  through  Rhuddlan.  The  other  main  road  enters 
Flintshire  near  Caergwrle,  fh>m  Wrexham  in  Denbighshire^  and 
passes  through  Mold  to  Bodfarris  and  thence  to  Denbigh.  Cross 
roads  connect  these  main  lines  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Tillages 
in  tiie  interior  of  the  county.  The  Chester  and  Holyhead  raOway 
paaaea  along  the  whole  of  the  sdstuaiy  of  the  Dee  and  the  ooaat-line 
of  this  county.  The  Mold  branch  quits  the  main  line  near  the 
Saltney  station,  and  runs  first  south-west  and  then  north-west  to 
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Mold,  about  11  milea.    There  is  a  nnaU  raihxNtd  from  the  ooal-piti 
near  Mold  to  the  Dee. 

Oeology,  Mineralogy,  Ac — The  new  red-eanditone  or  red  marl,  the 
uppermost  of  the  rocks  of  this  oounty,  ooonpies  the  two  outlyiog 
portions ;  and  is  found  on  the  north-west  coast,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  vale  of  Clwyd,  and  in  Uiat  part  of  the  oounty  which  is  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  new  channel  of  the  Dee.  The  coal-measures 
oooupy  the  coast  of  the  tntuary  of  the  Dee,  and  the  coal-field  forms 
a  but  extending  from  the  Point  of  Air  to  the  south-east  side  of  the 
county,  gradually  increasing  in  width  inland.  The  seams  of  coal 
vary  m  Uiickness  from  three-quarters  of  a  yard  to  five  yards,  and 
the  dip  varies  from  one  yard  in  four  to  two  yards  in  three.  Common, 
cannet  and  peacock  coal  are  found.  Beds  of  shale  and  sandstone, 
answering  in  position  and  character  to  the  shale  and  millstone  grit 
of  Derbyshire,  underlie  the  coal-measures,  and  crop  out  from  beneath 
them  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  coal-field,  forming  a  belt  more 
inland  than  the  coal-field,  but  parallel  to  it  and  to  the  shore  of  the 
Dee,  and  separating  the  coal-field  from  the  district  occupied  by  the 
carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone.  The  mountain  limestone 
occupies  all  the  remainder  of  the  county,  except  a  small  tract 
occupied  by  the  old  red-eandstone.  Lead-mines  are  worked  in  the 
limestone  near  Holywell,  and  between  Holywell  and  Hawarden. 
SilTcr  is  extracted  from  the  l^ul-ore.  Ironstone  is  abundant  in  the 
coal  seam;  and  in  the  mountain  limestone  rich  hematitic  iron-ore 
is  found.    Copper,  zinc,  and  calamine  are  also  found. 

JHvinom,  Totonif  d&c — The  present  division  is  into  five  hundreds. 
Prestatyn,  in  the  north,  along  the  coast;  Rhuddlan,  in  the  west, 
towards  Denbighshire ;  Mold,  in  the  east  and  south,  towards  Cheshire 
and  Denbighshire ;  Coleshill,  in  the  north-east^  along  the  aastuary  of 
the  Dee ;  and  Maylor,  comprehending  the  laiger  detoched  portion  of 
the  county,  and  one  or  two  parishes  in  the  south-east  of  the  main 
part  The  smaller  outlying  portion  is  in  the  hundred  of  Mold. 
Flintshire  contains  one  city  and  contributory  borough,  St.  Abaph,  on 
the  Elwy ;  one  principal  borough  and  ex-county  town,  Fliht,  on  the 
sestuary  of  the  Dee ;  six  other  contributoiy  boroughs,  Holtwbll, 
near  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  Mold,  the  present  county  town,  Caer- 
gwrle  or  Caergwyle  with  Hope,  on  the  Alen,  Overton,  in  the  larger 
outlying  portion  of  the  county  near  the  Dee,  Rhyddlan  or  Rhuddlan 
on  the  Clwyd,  and  Caerwis,  or  Caerwys,  not  fiff  from  Holywell  on 
the  road  to  Denbigh.  Of  those  printed  in  small  capitals  an  account 
is  given  under  their  respective  titles.  The  other  places  in  the  county 
requiring  notice  we  mention  here,  with  the  population  of  each  in 
1861  :— 

BagiUtf  on  the  left  side  of  the  SBStuair  of  the  Dee,  population  of 
the  ecclesiastical  district  8808,  is  situated  10  miles  N.  by  W.  frtim 
Mold.  "Bagillt  has  acquired  some  importance  from  the  establishment 
of  lead-works  and  collieries.  L^id-smelting  is  carried  on ;  there  are 
also  establishments  for  manufacturing  the  lead  into  various  articles 
for  sale,  and  for  making  red-lead.  There  are  in  Bagillt  a  district 
church,  several  Dissenting  chapels^  and  a  National  school.  At  this 
place  is  a  station  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway. 

Ciurgvfrle,  or  Caergwyle,  in  the  parish  of  Hope,  or  Queen  Hope,  is 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alen,  about  7  miles  S.E.  by  S.  frx>m  Mold : 
population  of  the  borough,  719.  The  name  Caergwrie  has  been 
derived  from  Caer  Gawr  Lie,  'the  camp  of  the  giant  legion,'  from  the 
20th  Roman  legion,  which  was  named  '  Victrix,'  and  had  its  head- 
quarters at  Deva  (Chester).  The  legion  probably  had  an  outpost  at 
Flint ;  on  the  tiles  of  a  Roman  bath  found  here  was  the  inscription 
'Legio  XX.'  Some  vestiges  of  Roman  roads  and  other  works  were 
formerly  visible  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  castle  appears  to  have 
been  known  by  the  English  under  the  name  of  Hope  Castle,  giving 
name  to  the  oUstrict  of  Hopedalei  The  castle  is  now  a  mere  ruin. 
The  hill  on  which  the  castle  stood  is  precipitous  on  one  side  and  of 
steep  ascent  on  the  other :  on  the  accessible  parts  it  was  protected 
by  deep  ditches  out  in  the  rock.  This  rock,  which  b  a  breccia  of 
small  pebbles  lodged  in  grit,  was  formerly  quarried  for  millstones. 
The  neighbouring  hiU,  called  Caergwrie  Hill,  affords  limestone,  of 
which  a  great  Quantity  is  burned  into  lime.  Id  the  parish  are  part 
of  the  ancient  Wat's  D^ke,  and  an  ancient  British  poet,  called  Caer 
Estyn.  About  a  mile  distuit  from  Caergwrie  is  the  village  of  Hope, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Alen.  Fairs  are  held  at  Caergwrie  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  May  10th,  August  12th,  and  October  27th. 

Caerwyt  is  in  Rhuddlan  hundred,  near  a  small  stream  which  runs 
into  the  Clwyd,  1 2  miles  N.  W.  frx)m  Mold  :  population  of  the  parish, 
686.  The  aasizes  for  Flintshire  were  held  here  till  the  year  1672, 
when  they  were  removed  to  Flint.  Caerwys  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  Roman  station.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Eisteddfod,  or  general 
meeting  of  the  Welsh  bards,  was  held  here.  The  last  legally  called 
meeting  of  this  kind  was  held  at  Caerwys  by  summons  from  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  first  modem  revival  of  the  Eisteddfod  took  place 
here  in  1798.  Caerwys  is  now  a  mere  villaga  It  possesses  a  neat 
church,  with  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistio  Methodists,  and 
a  National  school-house.  A  little  woollen-doth  is  made,  and  there  is 
a  small  wire-miU.  Caerwys  is  now  chiefly  important  for  its  cattle 
fairs,  which  are  the  largest  in  the  county,  and  attract  numerous 
purdiasera  from  England.  Eight  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the 
sar. 

JIawarden  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Dee,  on 


the  road  from  Chester  to  HolyweH,  6  miles  E.N.E.  fix>m  Mold,  popu- 
lation of  the  township  686,  a  considerable  decrease  having  taken 
place  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  Hawarden  iron- 
works. There  was  a  castle  here  at  a  very  early  date:  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  barons  of  Mont-Alto  or  Mold,  stewards  to  the 
powerful  earls  of  Chester.  It  was  rebuilt  before  1280.  On  the  night 
of  Palm  Sunday,  1282,  during  a  tempest  which  favoured  the  design,  it 
was  stormed  by  David, brother  of  Llewelyn,  prince  of  North  Wales,  in 
the  last  struggle  of  the  Welsh  with  the  English.  At  the  close  of  the  civil 
war  of  Charles  I.  it  was  dismantled.  The  remains  are  a  fine  circular 
tower  or  keep  on  the  summit  of  a  mound,  a  few  walls,  and  part  of 
the  foundations.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  consists  principally  of 
one  street  nearly  a  mile  long.  The  church  is  a  plain  building.  There 
are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  Methodists.  Several 
extensive  coal-pits,  brick  and  tile-works,  and  potteries  are  in  the 
parish,  and  railroads  convey  the  produce  of  the  works  to  the  river. 
The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  two  yearly  Han.  Hawarden 
Castle  is  a  modem  castellated  mansion ;  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle 
are  within  the  park.  About  2  miles  N.W.  from  Hawarden  are  the 
remains  of  Ewloe,  or  Owloe  Castle,  an  ancient  keep  or  stronghold, 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  wooded  glen. 

Overton  is  pleasantlv  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee,  18 
miles  S.S.E.  from  Mold :  population  of  the  borough,  1479.  Edward  I. 
granted  Overton  a  weekly  market^  but  it  has  hwa  for  some  time  dis- 
continued. The  church  is  a  handsome  building,  and  the  churchyard 
is  remarkable  for  some  fine  yew-trees.  A  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  Nationid 
school,  and  a  house  of  oorrection  are  in  Overton. 

Jihvddlan,  or  Rhyddlan,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clwyd,  rather 
more  than  2  miles  above  its  mouth :  population  of  the  borough,  1472. 
Llewelyn  ap  Sitsylt,  prince  of  Wales,  built  a  castle  here  in  we  early 
part  of  the  11th  century.  In  1068  it  was  surprised  and  bumt  by  the 
Saxons  under  Harold.  It  was  soon  restored,  but  shortly  afterwards 
re-conquered  by  Robert,  nephew  of  Hugh  Lupus,  earl  of  Chester!  In 
1282  it  was  attacked  by  Llewelyn,  the  last  prince  of  Wales,  and  his 
brother  David,  but  without  success.  Edward  I.,  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  the  place,  built  a  new  castle  a  little  to  the  northward 
of  the  former  one.  In  this  castle  Edward's  queen,  Eleanor,  gave  birth 
to  a  princess.  Edward  made  the  town  a  free  borough,  and  bestowed 
upon  the  inhabitants  many  immunities.  He  also  assembled  here,  in 
1288,  a  parliament  or  council,  in  which  Wales  was  divided  into  coun- 
ties, ancient  laws  and  customs  which  appeared  detrimental  were 
abolished,  new  ones  introduced,  and  many  important  regulations 
established,  by  what  was  called  the  '  Statute  of  Rhuddlan.'  An  old 
building  near  the  centre  of  the  town  has  an  inscription  on  its  wall, 

E laced  there  hj  Dr.  Shipley,  late  dean  of  St.  Asapl^  intimating  that 
1  that  house  Edward  held  the  council  referred  to.  Rhuddlan  Castle 
was  in  the  great  dvil  war  garrisoned  for  the  king,  but  was  taken  by 
Qeneral  Mytton  in  1646.  The  Parliament  gave  orders  that  it  should 
be  dismantled.  The  vUlsffe  of  Rhuddlan  consists  of  a  main  street 
running  down  to  the  Clwyd,  and  some  smaller  streets.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  castle,  the  church,  the  ancient  priory,  and  places  of 
worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistio  Methodists,  Independents,  and 
Baptists.  There  Is  a  bridge  over  the  Clwyd  of  two  arches,  rebuilt  or 
repaired  about  1696.  The  castle  erected  by  Edward  I.  was  built  of 
red-sandstone  from  the  neighbouring  rocks,  and  formed  a  square 
externally,  having  at  two  opposite  angles  double  round  towers,  and 
single  ones  at  the  other  angles;  the  court-yard  was  an  irregular 
octaffon.  Some  of  the  towers  are  tolerably  entire.  About  half  a  mile 
sonw  of  the  castle  stood  the  priory  of  Black  Friars,  founded  some 
time  before  1268,  and  which  oontmued  till  the  dissolution.  The 
Toot-hill  and  the  ruins  of  the  priory  are  comprehended  in  an  exten- 
sive area  surrounded  by  a  fosse  which  communicates  witih  the  castle 
ditch.  The  river  Clwyd  is  navigable  up  to  the  bridge  at  spring-tides 
for  vessels  of  60  tons.  Lead-mines  give  employment  to  many  of  the 
inhabltanta.  There  is  a  large  export  of  com.  A  steam-packet  plies 
between  Rhuddlan  and  Liverpool  There  are  four  fairs  in  the  year; 
the  weekly  market  has  been  discontinued  for  several  years. 

Dyterth,  20  miles  N.W.  fkom  Mold,  population  of  the  parish  1080, 
is  on  the  road  from  Holywell  to  Rhuddlan,  about  8  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  church,  which  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  was  erected  in  1608 ; 
the  east  window  contains  some  painted  glass.  In  the  burying-ground 
are  some  curious  tombstones,  two  ancient  crosses,  and  some  old  yew- 
trees.  The  ruins  of  Dyserth  Castle  stand  on  a  lofty  eminence  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.  Near  the  castle  are  the 
valuable  lead-mines  of  Talargoch.  Qreen^idd,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
sestuary  of  the  Dee,  18  miles  N.N.K  from  Mold :  the  population  ia 
returned  with  Holywell  parish.  At  Greenfield  are  extensive  copper, 
sine,  and  paper  works,  which  afford  employment  to  many  of  the 
inhabitanta.  South-east  of  the  village  are  the  remains  of  Basingwerk 
Abbey.  Of  the  abbey  buildings  but  a  few  fragments  are  left  Salkin, 
7  miles  N.N.W.  from  Mold :  peculation  of  the  parish,  1777.  Porcelain 
day  of  superior  quality  has  been  found  in  Hdkin  Mountain,  though 
not  much  worked  of  late.  Newtnarket,  18  miles  N.W.  from  Mold, 
population  of  the  parish  642,  was  formerly  a  market-town,  with  a 
town-hall  in  which  quarter  sessiona  were  held.  The  place  is  now  a 
mere  ▼HhiffB.  Horse-races  were  once  held  near  the  village.  The 
Endowed  Free  Orammar  school  has  fallen  into  abeyance.  In  the 
churchyard  are  an  ancient  stone  crosai,  curiously  carved,  and  some 
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elftborately  wrought  tombstones.  Numeroos  objects  of  interest  are 
in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  summit  of  a  hill  called  Gop'r  Leni  is 
an  extensiye  tumulus  formed  of  limestone,  and  coToring  a  sjpaoe 
nearly  an  acre  in  extent.  From  the  hill  is  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the 
sestuaries  of  the  Dee  and  the  Mersey,  as  well  as  inland.  On  the  top 
of  Axton  Mountain  stood  formerly  a  fortress  called  Castell  Edwin. 
Northop,  4  miles  N.  from  Mold,  population  of  the  township  719,  occu- 
pies a  pleasant  site  in  a  fertile  district,  and  has  in  its  yicinity  many 
good  family  mansions.  The  church  is  in  the  perpendicular  style, 
with  a  lofly  tower.  Northop  is  the  mother  ehurcdi  of  FUnt,  from 
which  it  is  about  4  miles  distant.  Hhyl,  on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic^ 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Clwyd,  22  miles  N.W.  from  Mold  :  popu- 
lation of  the  ecclesiBstical  district^  1568.  Rhyl  has  risen  into  Rome 
importance  as  a  watering-place;  and  the  usual  conveniences  have 
been  provided  for  summer  visitors.  There  are  numerous  lodging- 
houses,  bathing-machines,  hot  and  cold  baths  supplied  with  sea-water, 
news-rooms,  bowling-green,  &a,  at  Rhyl.  There  are  here  a  new 
district  church,  and  dbapels  for  Independents  and  other  Dissenters. 
Steamers  ply  regularly  between  Rhyl  and  Liverpool,  and  occasionally 
to  Bangor  and  Beaumaris.  The  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway  has  a 
station  at  RhyL 

DiyisUms  for  JBeelmasHeal  and  Legal  Purpoaea. — ^The  county  of 
Flint  is  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  St.  Asaph,  and  in  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury.  It  contains  82  parishes  or 
parochial  chapelriee.  According  to  the '  Census  of  Religious  Worship,' 
taken  in  1851,  it  appears  that  in  the  two  registration  districts  of  Holy- 
well and  St  Asaph  (population,  66,885),  there  were  then  215  places  of 
worship,  of  which  110  belonged  to  various  sections  of  Methodists,  41 
to  the  Episcopal  Church,  84  to  Independents,  21  to  Baptists,  and  9  to 
minor  bodies.  The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  58,865. 
The  cotmty  is  divided  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  into  three 
unions :  St  Asaph,  Hawarden,  and  Holywell,  which  include  48  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  187,971  ams,  and  a  popuktion  in 
1851  of  76,529 ;  but  the  boundaries  of  the  unions  extend  beyond  those 
of  the  county.  Flintshire  is  included  in  the  North  Wales  and  Chester 
circuit ;  the  assises  and  quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Mold ;  but  ibid 
county  jail  is  at  Flinty  the  former  county  town.  County  courts  are 
held  at  Holywell,  Mold,  and  St  Asaph.  To  the  Imperial  Parliament 
two  members  are  returned  from  Flintshire,  namely,  one  for  the 
county,  and  one  for  Flint  and  the  contributory  boroughs. 

Hiatory  and  J  n/i^ui^tes.— Flintshire,  with  the  rest  of  North  Wales, 
was  comprehended  in  the  territory  of  the  Ordovices,  except  those 
parts  eastward  of  the  Dee,  which  may  be  considered  as  having 
belonged  to  the  Comavii,  who  occupied  the  present  county  of  Chester 
and  much  of  the  midland  part  of  England.  In  tiie  Roman  division  of 
Britain  the  Ordovices  were  comprehended  in  the  disteict  of  Britannia 
Secunda ;  the  Comavii  in  that  of  Flavia  Csssariensis.  Two  Roman 
stations  are  by  antiquaries  fixed  in  or  closely  upon  the  borders  of  this 
county,  Varsa  or  Varu,  at  or  near  Bodfari  (in  the  latter  part  of  which 
name  the  Roman  designation  may  be  traced),  and  Bovium,  at  or  near 
Bangor  on  the  Dee.  There  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Romans 
had  posts  at  or  near  Flint  Mold,  Caexgwrle,  and  Caerwya.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  they  worked  the  lead-mines  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  that 
the  posts  were  established  with  the  view  of  protecting  or  carrying  on 
that  branch  of  industry. 

In  the  Saxon  invasion  Flintshire  suffered.  At  Banohor,  or  Baitoob 
(the  Roman  Bovium)  was  a  vast  monastery.  The  great  dyke  which 
Offa,  king  of  Meroia^  carried  along  the  firontier  of  his  own  dominion 
and  that  of  the  Welsh,  may  yet  he  traced  to  the  hills  which  skirt  the 
valley  of  the  Clwyd,  running  across  the  south-western  part  of  Flints 
shire.  The  greater  part  of  the  cotmty  was  on  the  Meman  side  of  the 
dyke.  Wat's  Dyke,  another  ancient  rampart^  is  also  to  be  traced 
running  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  county.  Qlie  territory 
between  the  two  is  said  to  have  been  neutral.  About  a  year  after 
Offa's  death  (795),  a  fierce  battle  was  fought  within  the  border  of  the 
county  in  the  marshes  between  Rhuddlan  and  the  ses»  between  the 
Britons,  or  Welsh,  and  the  Saxons :  the  Welsh  were  defeated  with 
dreadful  slaughter,  and  lost  their  king,  Caradoc:  a  plaintive  Welsh 
air, '  Morfa  Rhuddlan/  preserves  the  memory  of  this  disastrous  day. 
Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Chester  by  Egbert  of  Wessex,  Flint- 
shire was  overrun  by  the  Saxons,  who  gave  new  names  to  the  towns, 
villages,  and  hamlets,  and  many  Saxons  settled  in  the  county.  It 
appears  however  to  have  come  again  under  the  power  of  the  Welsh 
princes,  and  was  ravaged  in  the  reign  of  Edward  tine  Confessor  by  the 
Saxons  xmder  Harold :  it  was  re-conquered  frwa  the  Welsh  by  Robert 
de  Rotheland  (Rhuddlan),  nephew  of  Hugh  Lupus,  eari  of  Chester, 
who  re-fortified  Rhuddlan  Castle.  Many  contests  took  place  before 
the  Welsh  were  subdued :  Flintshire  especially  continued  to  be  debate- 
able  ground,  and  was  the  frequent  scene  of  petty  hostilities.  In  1277 
Edward  I.,  who  had  determined  on  the  final  subjugation  of  Wales, 
rebuilt  Flint  Caatie,  and  strengthened  that  of  Rhuddlan,  and  prepared, 
by  making  good  roads,  for  the  advance  of  his  troops.  In  1282  the 
Welsh  princes,  Llewelyn  and  his  brother  David,  rose  in  aims.  David 
stormed  Hawarden  Castle,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
invested  Flint  and  Rhuddlan,  the  only  pliBboee  left  to  the  En^ish  in 
/he  county :  the  former  surrendered,  and  the  latter  was  hard  pressed. 
The  advance  of  the  English  under  Edward  changed  the  face  ofai&izv; 
Caergwrie  was  taken  by  them,  the  siege  of  Rhuddlan  nised,  and  the 


war  carried  westward  into  Caernarvonshire.  Flintshire  appears  to 
have  been  constituted  a  county  in  the  time  of  Edward  L ;  it  was  part 
of  the  earldom  of  Chester,  and  long  continued  to  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  chief  justice  of  Chester.  The  county  and  the  borough 
of  Flint,  with  its  contributories,  received  the  privilege  of  Manning 
representatives  to  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  In  the 
civil  war  of  Charles  L  this  county  was  the  scene  of  contest  Haws^en 
Castie,  Flint  Castle,  and  Rhuddlan  Castle  were  taken  and  retaken  by 
the  Parliamentarians  and  Royalists.  All  these  casties  were  ordered 
by  the  Parliament  to  be  dismantied. 

Among  the  remains  of  past  ages  the  casties  are  the  principal :  those 
of  Flint,  Mold,  Caegwrle,  Rhuddlan,  and  Hawarden  are  noticed  else* 
where ;  the  6thers  are  Ewloe  and  Basingwerk.  Ewloe  consists  of  two 
parts,  an  oblong  tower,  rounded  at  the  side  and  guarded  on  the 
accessible  plaoes  by  a  strong  wall  at  some  distance  from  it ;  and  an 
oblong  yard,  at  one  end  of  which  are  the  remains  of  a  circular  tower. 
The  only  vestiges  of  Basingwerk  Castie  appear  to  be  the  foundation 
of  a  wall  on  the  verge  of  O&'s  Dyke,  in  the  parish  of  Holywell. 

Of  the  ancient  rel^ous  edifices  the  principal  are  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Abafh  ;  the  churches  of  Mold  and  Korthop,  near  Flint ;  the 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Basingwerk,  and  the  chapel  over  the  celebrated 
spring  at  Holywelu  Basingwerk  Abbey  is  of  uncertain  foundation. 
Henry  II.  established  here  a  house  of  Knights  Templars^  The  remains 
conaiBt  of  the  refectory,  the  chapel  of  tixe  Knights  Templars,  and 
some  remains  of  offices.  The  refectory  is  almost  entire ;  the  Tem- 
plars' chapel  is  spacious,  with  long  narrow  and  pointed  windows,  and 
slender  and  elegant  pilastersj  between  them  on  the  insidcb  The 
architecture  is  generally  in  the  early  English  style. 

In  1852  the  county  possessed  rour  savings  banks^  at  St  Asaph, 
Holywell,  Maylor,  and  Mold.  The  amount  owing  to  d^oaitors  on 
20th  November  1852  was  98,5074  lOt.  lOci. 

FLORENCE,  Department  o£    [Fisurzx.1 

FLORENCE  {Firmze,  Fiorenza),  the  capital  of  the  grand  duohy  of 
Tuscany,  and  an  archbishop's  see,  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Amo,  which  river  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  laiger  or 
original  city  being  on  the  right  or  northern  buik.  Its  shi^  is  a 
pentagon  about  six  miles  in  circuit;  it  is  inclosed  by  walls  and  has 
eight  gates,  six  of  which  open  to  high  roads  leading  to  Aresao,  Siena. 
Pisa,  Pistoja,  Bologna,  and  to  the  VaUombrosa  and  the  Casentin^ 
.On  tJie  north  and  north-west  a  fine  plain  a  few  miles  in  breadth  is 
interposed  between  the  town  and  the  Apennines,  which  rise  to  the 
height  of  more  than  8000  feet  above  the  plain,  and  the  upper  ridge 
of  which  has  a  naked  and  barren  appearance.  To  the  north-east  the 
hUl  of  Fieeole^  covered  with  gardens  and  country-houses,  ftlmotft 
touches  the  city  walls.  That  port  of  the  town  whicui  is  soutii  of  the 
Amo  runs  up  the  declivity  of  a  rather  steep  hill,  which  is  partiy 
inclosed  within  the  walls;  the  gardens  of  Boboli  and  the  fort  of 
Belvedere  crown  the  higher  grounds  within  the  indosure.  Five 
bridges  over  the  Amo  (one  a  suspension-bridge,  erected  in  1844) 
connect  the  two  parts  of  the  dty ;  uie  handsomest  of  the  other  four 
%i  the  Ponte  Santa  Trinita,  whicm  is  adorned  with  marble  statues,  and 
the  middle  arch  of  which  is  90  feet  in  span.  In  the  central  or  most 
aadent  part  of  florence  (for  the  town  has  been  repeatedly  enlarged, 
the  actual  line  of  walls  dating  from  the  14th  century),  which  lies 
chiefiy  between  the  cathedral,  the  old  market,  the  town  palace^  and 
the  river,  the  streets  are  mostly  narrow  and  irregular,  and  many  of 
the  houses  have  a  mean  or  dilapidated  appearance^  though  here  and 
there  are  fine  churches  and  massive  square  stone  palaces  which  look 
like  fortresses,  and  were  partly  intended  as  such  during  the  civil 
contentions  of  the  commonwealth.  But  the  streets  which  lead  from 
this  central  part  to  the  present  gates,  and  which  from  their  more 
recent  date  are  still  called  Borghi,  or  suburbs,  are  laid  out  on  a 
regular  plan ;  the  outer  part  of  the  town  also  is  handsomely  built, 
the  houses  being  interspersed  with  gardens,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  dty  walls.  The  most  remarkable  structures  in  Florence 
are : — 1.  The  Duomo,  or  Cathedral  of  Santa-Mariardd-Fiora,  which 
was  begun  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  by  Amolfo  di  Lapo,  was 
continued  by  Oiotto  and  other  sucoeeuve  architects,  until  Brunellesohi 
completed  it  in  the  15th  century  by  raising  the  noble  cupola  (884  feet 
high),  which  excited  the  admiration  of  Miohd  Angdo.  This  ma^- 
fioent  building  is  surrounded  by  an  open  place ;  on  one  ude  of  it  rises 
a  detached  square  tower  or  bdfry  266  feet  high,  and  in  front  of  it  is  the 
baptistery  of  St  John,  an  octagon  chapel  rich  with  sculptures  and 
mosaics.  The  whole  group  of  bmldings  is  cased  in  marble,  ptartj* 
coloured  black  and  whita  2.  U  Palaaso  Yecdiio,  or  town-house^ 
which  was  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  Florentine  republic,  a 
square  massive-looking  structure  surmounted  by  a  tower  260  feet 
high,  from  whidi  the  great  bell  used  to  toU  to  assemble  the  dtiaens 
or  call  tiiem  to  arms.  The  square  in  front  is  adomed  with  a  noble 
fountain  and  with  marble  and  bronse  statues.  8.  Between  the  Palaoo 
y eochio  and  the  Amo  is  the  handsome  building  called  Gli  Uffidi,  with 
arcades  forming  three  ddes  of  an  oblong  court  400  feet  in  lengtii, 
raised  b^  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  I.  The  first  story  is  occupied  by 
the  archives,  the  tressury,  other  public  offices,  and  the  Magliabeochi 
library,  which  contains  150,000  printed  volumes  and  12,000  manu- 
scripts. The  second  storr  contains  the  celebrated  galleria,  or  museum, 
formed  by  the  Medid,  which  is  one  of  the  richest  ft-rJMiang  collections 
in  soulptnres,  medals,  cameos,  bronaes^  paintingii^  and  ot£ar  worln  ci  * 
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art  4.  The  church  of  San  Lorenso,  built  by  Brunelleschi,  the 
numerous  altan  of  which  are  adorned  with  the  paintings  of  Florentine 
masten.  In  the  body  of  the  church  is  the  modest  tomb  of  the  elder 
Cosmo,  called  Pater  Patriao ;  in  the  old  sacristy  is  that  of  his  father, 
Gioyanni,  the  princely  merchant,  the  head  of  his  family  and  the 
founder  of  this  (Uiurch ;  and  in  the  new  sacristy  are  the  celebrated  monu* 
ment  of  Qiuliano  de'  Medici,  and  of  Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino,  by  Michel 
Angelo.  Behhid  the  choir  of  the  church  is  the  sepulchral  dbtpel  of 
the  grand  dukes  of  the  house  of  Medici,  rich  in  marble,  jasper,  agates, 
lapis  lazuli,  and  other  valuable  stones,  on  which  account  it  bias  received 
the  name  of  *  Cappella  delle  Pietre  dure.*  Annexed  to  the  church  is 
the  building  begun  by  Michael  Angelo  and  finished  by  Yasari,  con- 
taining the  valuable  library  of  manuscripts  called  Laurentiana, 
collected  in  great  part  hj  Cosmo,  Lorenzo,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  first  house  of  Medici,  but  considerably  increased  since.  6.  The 
church  of  Santa  Croce  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  Machiav6lli,  Michel  Angelo,  Qalileo,  and  Alfieri  6.  The 
Pitti  palace,  the  residence  of  the  grand  duke,  begun  by  Brundleschi 
and  finished  by  the  Qrand  Duke  Cosmo  L,  has  a  splendid  gallery  of 
paintings,  and  a  library  of  70,000  printed  volumes  and  1500  manu- 
scripts, chiefly  Italian,  among  others  the  correspondence  of  Machiavelli 
and  that  of  Qalileo.  The  adjoining  gardens  of  Boboli  are  extensive, 
and  afford  a  pleasant  promenade  to  tne  public,  but  they  are  laid  out 
and  the  trees  are  out  in  the  old  formal  style;  the  fountains  are 
remarkably  fine. 

Besides  the  above,  which  are  the  most  remarkable  edifices  in 
Florence,  there  are  numerous  other  structures  which  would  be  con- 
sidered as  an  ornament  to  any  city,  such  as  the  Riccardi  palace^  with 
its  valuable  library,  now  the  property  of  the  community ;  the  Stroszi 
palace,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  the  old  massive  and 
stem  Florentine  architecture ;  the  modem  palaces  Corsini,  Borghese^ 
and  many  others ;  the  churches  of  San  Marco,  Santa  Maria  Novella^ 
L'Annunziata,  Ognissanti,  &c. ;  the  two  principal  theatres  (there  are 
seven  others);  the  academy  of  the  fine  arts;  the  hospitals;  and 
the  public  walks  outside  the  gates. 

Florence  contains  many  charitable  and  other  useful  institutions. 
There  are  several  elementary  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  besides  the 
schools  kept  by  religious  congregations ;  the  Listituto  della  Santissima 
Annunziata,  in  which  800  girls  are  bdarded  and  instructed  and 
provided  for  when  they  leave  the  house;  besides  asylums  for  the 
orphan,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  other  unfortunate  persons; 
and  'oonfiratemit^,*  or  associations  of  charitable  persons  for  attending 
the  infirm  and  buiying  the  poor  dead.  The  medical  and  sui^^cal 
college  attached  to  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  is  one  of  the 
best  medical  schools  in  Italy.  The  principal  academies  are  that  of 
La  Crusca,  to  which  is  united  the  University  of  Florence,  founded 
in  1438 ;  that  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  the  Academy  dei  QeorgofiU,  wluch 
encourages  agriculture,  and  publishes  a  quarterly  journal.  Connected 
with  the  astronomical  observatory,  which  is  a  magnificent  establish- 
ment, are  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  botanic  guden,  &c 

The  people  of  Florence  are  civil,  industrious,  sober,  steady,  econo- 
mical even  to  parsimony,  loquacious  and  satirical,  but  docile  and 
quietly  disposekl.  Among  the  wealthy  and  fashionable  ckss  great 
outward  decorum  is  maintained.  Fortunes  are  moderate,  and  mostly 
derived  from  landed  property.  Among  the  Tuscan  nobility  are 
many  individuals  distinguished  for  their  learning,  and  for  the 
libenlity  with  which  they  exert  themselves  in  promoting  useful  and 
charitable  institutions,  such  as  schools,  savings  banks,  and  works  of 
public  utilitv. 

Florence  is  upon  the  whole  the  most  pleasant  place  of  residence  in 
all  Italy.  Strangers  have  also  the  advantage  of  the  best  reading-rooms 
in  the  whole  peninsula,  which  are  supplied  with  foreign  Journals  and 
literary  novelties. 

The  price  of  provisions  is  moderate,  the  country  very  fine,  and  the 
dimate  generally  healthy,  though  at  times  fogg^  in  the  autumn  and 
cold  in  the  winter.  The  whole  neighbourhood  oi  Florence  is  studded 
witib  villas,  country-houses,  and  gardens,  which  made  Ariosto  say, 
that  if  they  could  be  all  collected  within  the  inclosure  of  a  wall  and 
joined  to  the  actual  city,  Florence  would  be  more  than  equal  to  two 
Romes.  Florence  is  situated  in  43°  46'  41"  N.  lat,  ll*"  15'  55' 
£.  long.,  48  nules  E.  from  Pisa,  51  miles  8.  by  W.  from  Bologna,  and 
145  xmles  N.N.W.  from  Rome.  It  is  joined  by  railways  to  Pisa, 
Leghorn,  and  Siena.  The  population  of  the  city  in  1852  was 
110,714.  The  manufactures  comprise  chiefly  silks,  carpets^  stfaw- 
hats,  mosaics,  porcelain,  and  jewellery. 

Florence  owes  its  origin  to  a  colony  of  Roman  soldiers  sent  by 
Ootavianus  after  the  victory  of  Perusia,  to  whom  he  allotted  part  of 
tixe  territory  of  the  colony  of  Fnsulss,  established  about  forty  years 
before  by  Sulla.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  we  find  the  Florentines 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  (' AnnaL'  L  79)  as  having  sent  a  deputation  to 
Rome  to  deprecate  the  intended  diversion  of  the  course  of  tiie  Clanis 
into  the  Arno,  by  which  their  fields  would  have  been  exposed  to 
inundation.  Little  else  is  known  of  Florence  under  the  empire,  and 
hardly  any  remains  exist  of  that  period  except  some  relics  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  a  few  inscriptions.  Christianity  seems  to  have  been 
established  at  Florence  in  the  3rd  century,  and  several  martyrs  are 
recorded  there  under  Decius.  In  the  year  818  Felix,  biiOiop  of 
Florence,  attended  a  council  at  Rome.    About  405  the  town  was 


threatened  by  the  Goths  under  RadagaisuB,  but  was  saved  by  Stili- 
cho,  who  defeated  the  barbarians  in  its  neighbourhood.  In  542, 
being  again  attacked  by  the  Goths  under  Totila,  it  was  successfully 
defended  by  the  garrison  which  BeUsarius  had  left  in  it  The  Longo- 
bards  occupied  Florence  apparently  without  violence,  and  Tuscany 
became  one  of  the  duchies  of  their  kingdom.  Charlemagne  having 
conquered  the  Longobards,  organised  the  various  provinces  of  their 
kingdom :  he  appointed  at  Florence  a  political  chief  called  duke,  and 
afterwards  count,  under  whom  were  various  officers,  who  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  count  and  the  people  together.    Thus  a  municipal 

?:ovemment  was  early  given  to  Florence.  In  the  12th  century,  when 
taly  b^gan  to  be  involved  in  the  long  quarrel  between  the  church  and 
the  empire,  Florence  with  the  greater  part  of  Tuscany  was  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  who  dying  about  1115  left  her 
inheritance  to  the  Roman  see.  fVom  that  time  the  towns  of  Tuscany 
b^gan  to  govern  themselves  as  independent  commonwealths,  and  the 
popes  favoured  this  state  of  things.  Florence  had  then  a  very  limited 
territory,  extending  only  a  few  miles  round  its  walls ;  but  the  industry 
and  speculative  spirit  of  its  citizens  wonderfully  enriched  them.  They 
had  commercial  establishments  in  the  Levant,  in  France,  and  in  other 
parts;    they  were   money-changers,  money-lenders,   jewellers,  and 

Sldsmiths.  In  1078  they  first  enlarged  the  circuit  of  their  town. 
1118,  while  the  Countess  Matilda  was  still  living,  the  citizens  of 
Florence  took  up  arms  to  repel  a  new  delegate  sent  by  the  emperor, 
and  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  armed  men.  They  met  him  at  Monte 
Casdoli,  then  an  estate  of  the  counts  Cadolingi,  about  six  miles  west 
of  Florence :  Robert  the  imperial  vicar  was  killed  in  the  conflict,  and 
his  men  were  routed.  This  was  the  first  military  exploit  of  the 
Florentine  community,  and  from  that  time  Florence  was  numbered 
among  the  towns  attached  to  the  popes  and  opposed  to  the  emperors, 
or,  as  they  were  afterwards  called  m  the  following  century,  the  Guelph 
party,  although  many  of  the  neighbouring  feudatories  were  of  the 
opposite  or  imperialparty ;  and  as  several  of  them  at  various  epochs 
became  citizens  of  Florence^  or  beoame  connected  by  marriage  or 
otherwise  with  Florentine  families,  tiie  seeds  of  internal  discord  were 
thus  sown  within  its  walls.  For  above  two  centuries  after  the  city 
was  torn  with  dissensions^  first  between  the  Guelph  and  Ghibeline 
fiftctions,  and  subsequently  by  the  Neri  and  Bianchi,  each  of  which  as 
it  g|ot  the  upper  hand  oppressed  or  exiled  the  leaders  of  the  losing 
faction.  Nevertheless  Florence  went  on  increasing  in  territory  and 
wealth. 

In  1252,  upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  the  head  of 
the  Ghibelines  as  the  Pope  was  of  the  Guelphs,  the  Guelphs,  who  had 
gained  the  ascendancy  in  Florence,  defeated  the  Pisans  and  subdued 
the  Ghibelines  in  the  valley  of  Mugello  and  in  the  Valdamo ;  so  that 
this  year  was  thenceforth  remembered  by  the  Florentines  as  the  'year 
of  victories.'  In  1254  they  took  Volterra;  and  it  was  then  that  they 
first  coined  their  golden  fiorins,  which  were  considered  tiie  finest  coins 
in  all  Europe. 

The  Ghibelines,  supported  by  Manfred,  king  of  Naples,  and  led  on 
by  Farinata  degUUberti,  surprised  the  Florentines  and  other  Guelphs 
01  Tuscany  at  Monteaparto,  on  the  banks  of  the  Arbia,  a  few  miles 
from  Siena^  on  the  4th  of  September,  1260,  and  completely  defeated 
them,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  killed  and  a  number  of  prisoners.  The 
Ghibelines  entered  Florence  in  triumph,  the  principtd  Guelphs  who 
survived  fled  to  Lucca,  their  property  was  confiscated,  their  houses 
were  razed,  and  a  new  magistracy  was  formed  from  among  the  Ghibe- 
line party,  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Manfred.  At  a  general 
diet  of  the  Ghibeline  dties,  held  soon  after  at  Empoli,  it  was  proposed 
to  raze  Florence  to  the  ground,  and  distribute  the  inhabitants  among 
other  towns,  as  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  too  much  Guelph  to 
be  trusted ;  but  Farinata  indignantly  resisted  the  proposal,  saying  he 
would  rather  join  the  Guelphs  than  see  his  native  town  destroyed : 
this  threat  had  its  effect^  and  Florence  was  saved.  I>mte  has  justly 
praised  Farinata  for  this  patriotic  act,  in  which  the  feelings  of  the 
citizen  rose  above  the  passions  of  the  partisan. 

In  1265  the  defeat  and  death  of  Manfred  at  Benevento  turned  the 
scale  against  the  Ghibelines.  The  Florentines  in  the  following  year 
drove  away  the  garrison  left  by  Manfred,  and  offered  Uieir  allegiance 
for  ten  years  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples,  who  sent  them  800 
French  horsemen  under  Gui  de  Montfort  as  his  vicar. 

In  1268  the  expedition  of  Conradin  gave  a  momentary  preponderance 
to  the  Ghibelines,  but  they  were  soon  expelled  again  from  Florence. 
In  1273,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Pope,  peace  was  made  between  the 
two  nartiea,  and  the  Ghibelines  were  recalled;  but  this  harmony  did 
not  last  long.  In  1280  Cardinal  Latini  Oraini,  legato  of  Pope 
Nicholas  IIL,  made  a  new  peace :  the  more  violent  Ghibelines  were 
banished  for  a  time,  but  their  property  was  restored  to  them,  and  the 
rest  of  their  party  were  allowed  to  return,  and  to  participate  in  the 
offices  of  the  state.  But  the  Ghidpha^  being  stronger,  did  not  keep 
their  promises  towards  them.  For  the  next  thirty  years  internal 
feuds  prevailed,  in  which  Dino  Compagni,  the  chromder  of  the  time, 
and  the  poet  Dante  acted  a  part ;  and  the  names  of  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelines  gave  way,  or  rather  were  replaced,  by  those  of  Neri  and 
Bianchi    Blood  was  openly  shed  in  the  streete  with  impunity. 

After  the  feuds  of  the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri,  and  the  banishment  of 
the  former,  the  Florentines  besieged  and  took  Pistoja  by  famine  in 
the  year  1306.    In  August  1315  Uguocione  della  Faggiuol%  at  the 
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tbMr  city,  aw  .'*Tin-»t«.<    ^«  ?t^,irwi«d  for  the  «im  of 

«,««  from  ^^i^lrp^P^ntS^^^^^"^  J^^^ 
treed",  oof/  SSL  wbich  .ddad  Jf*"'  brid«iL  part  of  the  wJl^ 

l«S  ■<-»S'i^J^  ,ft«r««*  *'^.;^^f  the  loM  of  M«6.000 
'-T^irff^^^  -^  he  w«  «»^.  to 

*^  J.,  into  the  eoircM  of  the  extraordiMjy 

«'T*y      «^,»,  cir»  «"  •»'''*S,  !»ntiii«k    Theeeeoaroee  were  twofold, 

•'^*L^^t«-«'*^"''jrho^«n<l  the  timde  and  b»kiiis 

--■'*  'fjT^«^^'SJ^,^mZ>»^f  •bro«i    Among  the 

''^  '        .  «r»te<«  «•  •'y  "*T»i  were  thoM  of  wooUena,  aUki,  mod 

•••••/^^     M-.  <«itif«»»y.*"r  „rof.«ioiM.  wwen  of 


^.:"rTt«'<«-  ?''pj^'!!jri 


whieh  were 


:  "  "    *  ;  ,.>*.,r>.r»i^  'i^-!l  Uwyen  and  attorneys;  2,  demlera  in 
mW  *  -^-^  ?'  T!ir  ana  monaychangera ;  4,  wooUen  manu&o- 
"-      .V-^    'VNi^^^ja;;;^  ana  apothecane.;  6,  yiik  manufao- 


^-^r^J' 


•  •^  ,.,.   -..^vT**  J^-.u.  thoemaken,  butchera,  carpenten,  and 
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Vh«5^'***TJjj^' "^    office   waa   required  to   inscribe 
^       -  \$  one  of  the  tradea.    Dante  had  his  name 


^* 


•^  :1:^,  JT'Sr  th/apothccaries,  ^though  he  neyer  exercised 

^'         r>f  Ihe  importance  of  their  foreign  trade,  aad  the 

^ ,.  .^  ..Y».  ^^;JrL.ppntlne  merchants  or  bankers  had  attained  in 

^  '^  *   '^    w/havs  a  proof  in  thefact^  that  when  Pope  Boni&oe 

'  '  '"*^v^*iMlon»  r^^^^^  **"•  congratulatory  addresses  of 

^  sn   ^^^  ^^^  obf<ai^cd  that  no  less  than  twelve  enYoys  aocre- 

•    * '.  ^  '^.ih*'  »>co««»ion  were  citiaens  of  Florence. 

'    ^  ^^  >I  \^■tv^  Qhiofly  composed  of  mercenaries  and  auxiliaries, 

"  T  Vt^  ^y  ^  foreign  captain,  or  condotUers.    The  towns  and 

**  V' vt  h^l^l'^^^^  retained  their  local  statutes,  and  elected 

'        vl^dt  inteHf  but  they  had  no  share  in  the  central  goveniment 
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I    1  ft  v^ 

^^#^)tf(toni  among  themselves  and  an  unfortunate  campaign 
^  CIa  tiiai1«  the  Florentinea  look  out  again  for  a  foreign  protector. 
"^^  s   f\>i)(tM  thny  elected  Gaultier  de  Brienne,  of  French  extrac- 

^^     '^  «VM-ti  in  Greece,  who  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of  Athens,  but 

•  -^  * '  ,sf^),«fsr  in  the  service  of  Robert^    king  of  Naples,  lord  of 
""'      ^'V  f^^i'  ^^^^»  ^  1842.    He  began  by  putting  to  death  or  sending 

.  >)««  A  initnber  of  citizens  of  the  wealthier  oopular  families  who 
',11*  tti«w  kept  the  government  in  their  own  tuuids,  and  who  were 

*  xvMi"  l"<^^  ^  ^®  nobles  who  were  excluded  from  office  and  to 
',;,). (iff  orders  who  attributed  to  them  all  their  troublea.  Having 

**AMvUtH  ft^roe  of  Frenchmen  and  Neapolitana  at  his  disposal,  hia 
**  ^,.^t,>iM  were  summarily  executed.  In  the  course  of  ten  months  he 
"  ,^^f  Hv«*d  ^  draw  400,000  golden  florins,  which  he  transmitted  to 
ll'^i^l^H,  He  soon  incurred  the  hatred  of  all  parties,  and  having  con- 
.,s|,V«t  for  the  26th  July,  1843,  a  number  of  distinguished  dtiaens  to 
^^s^^ahU  with  them  on  the  afSairs  of  state^  but  really  for  the  purpose 
^f  putting  them  to  death,  tbe  people,  who  were  already  prepared, 
t^tNlidd  to  the  palace  at  tiie  cry  of  '  popolo,  popolo,'  dispersed  the 
ttMke's  cavidiT,  and  obliged  him  to  capitulate  on  the  8rd  of  August^ 
^•Itnti  the  bishop  of  Florence  had  him  conveyed  safely  with  hia  men 
Hiitnide  of  the  territory  of  the  republia  Thus  Florence  recovered  its 
iiiilependence,  and  the  memoir  of  that  deliverance,  called  *U,  Caociata 
lit*!  Duca  d'Atene,'  is  still  solenmised  at  Florence  by  the  display  of 
the  flags  of  the  various  trad^  on  the  26th  of  July. 

It  was  now  agreed  that  the  grandi,  or  ancient  nobles,  should  have  a 
share  of  tbe  offices  of  the  state,  but  aa  they  soon  assumed  too  much, 
they  were  driven  away  again  from  the  town-haU.  Upon  Uiis  thev 
took  up  arms^  and  a  battle  ensued  in  the  streets  of  Florence,  in  which 
the  grandi  were  defeated  and  their  houses  plundoed  and  burnt.  This 
was  the  last  struggle  of  the  nobles  at  Florence.  (HachiaveUi,  lib.  11.) 
But  a  few  y^rs  after  a  new  quarrel  broke  out  between  two  wealthy 
citizen  fandlies,  the  Albizzi  and  the  Ricci,  which  divided  the  city  into 
two  parties  again.  The  Albizzi  at  length  preponderated,  and  after 
exiling  a  number  of  citizens  of  the  opposite  party,  they  formed  a 
goYcmment  composed  entirely  of  popolani  graasi,  or  wealthy  citizens. 
The  lower  trades,  instigated  by  the  Ricci  and  the  Medici,  who  began 
at  that  time  to  court  notice  and  popularity,  broke  out  into  insurrec- 
tion in  187^  forced  the  town-hall^  burnt  the  archives^  and  after  three 


I  dm  of  anarehy,  elected  a  woolcomber,  Kiehele  Lando,  aa  chief  magxa* 
tntte.  Lando,  who  was  a  man  of  natural  good  aense,  succeeded  in 
lY-^etabllBhing  order  and  checking  the  riotera.  After  several  yean 
of  troubles,  the  popolani  graasi,  with  the  Albizzi  at  their  head, 
resumed  power  in  1882,  and  formed  a  new  aristocracy,  which  auo- 
oeeded  in  retaining  the  reins  of  government  for  52  years,  not  however 
without  occasional  tumults,  conspiracies,  and  insunectiona*  until  the 
year  1400.  From  that  year,  MachiavelU  aays,  the  city  remained 
internally  quiet  till  1488,  the  longest  period  of  tranquillity  which 
Florence  had  ever  known.  The  Florentinea  acquired  possession, 
partly  l^  force  and  partly  by  purchase,  of  Cortona,  Arezso,  Livomo 
(Leghorn),  part  of  the  Romagna,  and  lastly  of  Pisa,  which  they  took 
through  fiunine  and  treachery  in  September  1406. 

The  administration  of  the  Albizzi  was  overthrown  by  Cosmo  de' 
Medid,  a  popular  citizen  and  a  princely  merchant,  in  1484. 

The  first  house  of  Medici  respected  Uie  republican  forms,  and  were 
contented  with  exeroising  the  chief  influence  in  the  state  without 
emerging  from  the  class  of  citizens^  But  the  foreign  wan  which 
desolated  Italy  in  the  16th  century  efSscted  the  fall  of  tliat  republic, 
when  a  member  of  a  lateral  branch  of  the  Medici,  the  line  of  Cosmo 
having  become  extinct,  waa  placed  by  Charlea  Y.  as  Duke  of  Ftorenoei 
The  ducal  dynasty  of  the  Medici  continued  to  rule  till  the  year  1787, 
when,  becoming  extinct^  they  were  succeeded  by  Francis  of  Lorraine, 
afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  and  husband  of  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria^  From  this  period  the  history  of  Florence  merges  in  the 
history  of  Tuscany.    [Tcscakt.] 

FLORENCE.    [Ai«abama.] 

FLORENT,  ST.    [Corsica.] 

FLOREa    [Azores.] 

FLORIAKA.    [Maltju] 

FLO'RIDA,  the  most  southern  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  comprehends  a  narrow  tract  of  land  extending  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  88*  and  87*  46'  W. 
long.,  and  the  peninsula,  820  milea  long,  and  in  its  broadest  part  120 
milea  wide,  which  forms  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico :  the  peninsula  and  adjacent  country  as  far  west  as  the  Appa- 
lachicola  River  were  formerly  called  East  Florida,  and  the  tract  west 
of  that  river  West  Florida^  but  these  namea  are  now  only  employed 
as  local  designations.  Florida  liea  between  26*  and  81*  N.  lat.,  and 
80*  and  87*  46'  W.  long.  It  ia  bounded  N.  by  the  states  of  Alabama 
and  Georgia,  E.  by  the  AUantic  Ocean,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  69,268  square  miles,  or  about  3000 
square  miles  more  than  that  of  England.  The  following  table  shows 
the  population  and  the  proportion  of  free  coloured  persons  and  slaves 
in  this  state  according  to  tiie  decennial  retumai,  ^m  the  fint  state 
census  in  1880.    The  total  population  in — 

18S0  wu  S4,790,  indodinv  844  fxee  coloured  persons  asd  U,501  •!«▼««. 
1840    „    64,477,         „         817  „  24,717      >• 

1850    „    87,445,         „         932  „  39,310      „ 

The  federal  representative  population  given  by  this  census  is  71,720, 
in  which  number  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  are  included.  This  entitles 
the  state  to  send  one  representative  to  Congress.  To  the  Senate^  like 
each  of  the  other  United  States,  Florida  sends  two  members. 

Coatl-Une,  Swfaee. — ^Florida  haa  a  coast-line  consideFably  more  than 
1000  miles  in  length,  but  so  obstructed  by  shallows  and  sand-banks  as 
to  aflford  few  available  harbours.  The  whole  of  the  eastern  coast,  is 
flat^  and  skirted  by  low  narrow  ialands  of  sand,  which  lie  parallel  to 
the  mainland,  and  are  sepanted  from  it  by  narrow  and  shallow 
lagunea,  which  cannot  be  narigated  even  by  vessels  of  small  burden. 
This  coast  has  no  harbours,  except  those  formed  by  riven  and  mlets 
at  the  northern  extremity,  where  that  of  St  Augustine  haa  10  feet^ 
St  John  15  feet»  and  St  Mary  20  feet  water  at  high  tides. 

Opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  there  is  a  series  of 
small  rockv  islands  called  keya  (a  corruption  of  'cayos')  mostly 
covered  wiui  wood.  They  b^gin  on  the  west  with  a  cluster  of  rocks 
and  sand-banks  called  the  Tortugas^  and  continue  for  some  distance 
eastward,  but  afterwards  turn  to  the  north-east  and  north,  and 
terminate  at  Cape  Florida^  26*  47'  N.  lat  These  islands,  which  are 
called  the  Florida  Keys,  are  skirted  towards  the  south  and  east  by  a 
long  narrow  coral  ree^  called  the  Florida  Ree^  and  both  the  Florida 
Keys  and  the  Florida  Reef  may  be  considered  as  constituting  in  this 
plsce  the  left  bank  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  beginning  of  which  may 
DC  fixed  between  the  Tortogas  and  the  coast  of  Cuba,  near  the 
Havanna.  The  Gulf  Stream  rapidly  increases  in  velocity,  and  between 
Cape  Florida  and  the  Bemini  Uands  sometimes  runs  five  miles  per 
hour.  It  continues  with  nearly  the  same  velocity  along  the  eastern 
shores  of  Florida  up  to  the  mouth  of  St  Mary's  River.  The  chief  of 
the  keys^  Key  West  (a  corruption  of  Cayo  Hueso),  is  about  six  miles 
long  and  two  miles  broad,  with  a  spacious  harbour  which  affords 
shelter  to  vessels  of  the  largest  siz&  Key  West,  long  the  haunt  of 
pirates  and  smugglers^  is  now  an  important  state  naval  station,  and 
bands  of  '  wrecken'  are  placed  here  for  the  assistance  of  vessels  in 
distress,  this  part  of  the  coast  being  extremely  dangerous.  Thirty 
vessels  in  distress  put  into  Key  West  in  1860  which  had  been  ashore 
on  the  reet  The  island,  which  oommands  tiie  Florida  Channel 
entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  strongly  fortified ;  Fort  Taylor 
at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  island,  about  1000  feet  long  by  260  feet 
deep  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  subrtantial  manner  at  a  coit 
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of  abmit  1,500,000  dollars.  In  thia  key  are  salt-ponds  which  yield 
annually  upwards  of  80,000  bushels  of  salt.  The  Tortugna  recoived 
their  name  from  the  immense  number  of  turtles  which  frequent  them, 
as  well  as  the  neighbouring  keys  and  mainland,  in  order  to  deposit 
their  eggs.    These  turtles  form  a  considerable  article  of  traflSc. 

The  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  is  also  flat,  and  as  well  as  that 
of  Florida,  west  of  the  peninsula,  is  like  the  part  already  noticed 
encompassed  by  elongated  narrow  sandy  islands,  though  they  do  not 
form  such  a  continuous  barrier  as  along  the  eastern  coast,  some  parts 
being  quite  free  from  them.  But  this  coast  also  has  shoals  stretching 
off  from  it,  and  affords  few  harbours.  Carlos  Bay,  or  Charlotte 
Harbour  (between  26**  and  27**  N.  lat.)  has  no  great  depth  of  water. 
Tampa  Bay  is  spacious,  and  admits  vessels  of  considerable  burden. 
Appalachee,  or  Appalachicola  Bay  is  a  much  more  important  one, 
affording  anchorage  for  large  vessels,  though  its  mouth  has  only  three 
feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  West  of  Appalachee  Bay  the  coast  is 
bolder  than  elsewhere  in  this  state,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
harbours,  but  only  one  is  of  much  importance,  Pensacola,  which 
has  21  feet  water  on  the  bar,  and  from  23  to  86  feet  in  the  interior, 
which  is  spacious  and  convenient.  It  admits  vessels  drawing  20 
feet,  and  is  the  deepest  port  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

On  the  eastern  coast  there  are  lighthouses  on  Amelia  Island  at  the 
entrance  to  St.  Mary's  River;  at  the  mouth  of  St  John's  River;  on 
the  island  at  the  entrance  to  St.  Augustine;  and  on  Cape  Canaveral; 
on  Cape  Florida ;  off  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula,  on  Key  West, 
on  Sandy  Key,  and  on  the  Bush  Islands,  the  westernmost  islands  of  the 
Florida  Reef;  on  the  coast  of  West  Florida,  on  Cape  St.  Qeo^ge,  and 
Cape  Bias  at  the  entrance  to  Appalachee  Bay ;  on  Dog  Island  and 
Egmont  Key  at  the  entrance  to  Tampa  Bay;  at  the  entrance  to 
St.  Mark's  Harbour  in  Appalachee  Bay;  and  at  the  entrance  to 
Pensacola  Bay.  There  are  also  floating  lights  off  Key  West,  and 
Carysfoot  Reef. 

The  southern  districts  of  the  peninsula  nearly  as  far  north  as 
29"  N.  lat,  are  low  and  flat,  being  mostly  covered  with  swamps 
called  everglades,  and  containing  only  moderate  tracts  of  dry  land 
intermixed  with  the  marshy  ground.  During  the  rainy  months, 
from  June  to  October,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  land  journey 
across  this  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  river  swamps,  or  those  formed 
by  the  overflow  of  the  rivers,  are  generally  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  timber  of  various  kinds ;  the  pine-barren  swamps,  or  those 
resulting  from  the  drainage  of  the  surrounding  country,  are  over- 
grown with  pine  and  cypress.  The  country  north  of  29**  N.  lat  has 
a  more  uneven  surface,  but  the  higher  grounds  in  the  interior  rarely 
rise  to  the  elevation  of  hills.  This  division  contains  better  water, 
and  is  better  drained ;  the  swamps  are  not  numerous,  and  are  only  of 
moderate  extent  It  is  besides  better  wooded :  this  part  of  the 
peninsula,  consisting  chiefly  of  pine  forests,  interspersed  with  savannahs, 
marshes,  and  low  sandy  hUlocks,  or  as  they  ore  called  here  as  well  as 
in  Georgia,  hammocks,  or  hummocks.  The  savannahs  afford  good 
natural  pastures ;  the  hummocks  when  cleared  of  the  wood,  which 
generally  covers  them  in  their  natural  state,  yield  excellent  arable 
land,  and  the  barrens  are  mostly  overgrown  with  pine  forests.  The 
soil  in  thia  northern  part  of  the  peninsula,  though  generally  sandy, 
is  more  fertile  than  in  the  southern  part  West  of  the  peninsula 
is  the  moat  uneven  part  of  the  state,  but  it  contains  no  elevations  of 
any  consequence.  In  the  northern  part  limestone  is  the  prevailing 
rock,  and  some  of  the  rivers  run  in  different  places  for  some  distance 
under  ground. 

Hydrography  and  Communications. — The  peninsula  is  drained  by 
the  St  John's  and  by  several  smaller  rivers.  The  main  bmnch  of  the 
St.  John's  River,  the  Ocklawaha,  rises  nearly  midway  between  both 
sens,  and  runs  north  for  about  80  miles,  whence  it  turns  east,  and 
joins  the  other  branch,  or  proper  St  John.  Both  rivers  in  their  upper 
course  form  several  shallow  lakes,  and  after  their  union,  the  cluumel 
of  the  river  is  more  like  an  inlet  of  the  sea  than  that  of  a  river, 
being  very  wide  and  nearly  without  current  for  the  remainder  of  its 
course,  which  exceeds  80  miles,  and  is  directed  to  the  north.  It  is 
navigable  for  vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  water  to  Lake  George,  20  miles 
above  the  place  where  both  branches  unite.  Indian  Biver,  which  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  about  27°  30'  N.  lat,  forms  for  a  considerable 
distance  a  lagune,  divided  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  sandbank.  The 
other  rivers  which  belong  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  are  all 
small,  except  the  St,  Mary's  River,  which,  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
coiurae,  forms  the  boundary-line  between  Florida  and  Georgia.  It 
rU*i»  in  the  latter  state  near  31**  N.  lat.,  and  flowing  first  southward 
about  40  miles,  then  turns  with  a  bold  sweep  northward,  in  which 
direction  it  continues  about  80  miles.  The  remainder  of  its  course 
lies  to  the  east :  where  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  it  forms  St  Mary's 
Harbour,  the  deepest  port  in  the  United  States  south  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  The  whole  course  of  this  river  is 
about  110  miles;  and  it  is  for  a  considerable  distance  a  fine  navi- 
gable stream.  The  rivers  belonging  to  the  western  side  of  the 
peninsula  are  more  numerous  than  those  belonging  to  the  eastern 
side.  They  are  however  all  small ;  the  principal  are  the  Amaxiuu, 
the  Hillsborough,  the  Asternal,  and  the  Charlotte. 

The  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  west  of  the 
peninsula,  rise  either  iu  Georgia  or  in  Alabama.    The  most  eastern  is 
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the  SuwuMt  River,  which  rises  in  Geoi^ia  with  two  branches,  th? 
Alapaha  and  Suwanee,  which  unite  in  Florida  and  fall  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexioo  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  |)eninsula  of  Florida, 
after  a  course  of  upwards  of  200  miles.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Suwanee  has  only  6  feet  of  water  at  high  tide.  Farther  west  is  the 
Ocklockonnee,  which  also  rises  in  Georgia :  it  falls  into  Ocklockonnee 
Bay  at  the  head  of  Appalachee  Bay  after  a  course  of  about  125  miles. 
Farther  west  is  the  Appalaehicola,  the  largest  river  of  Florida.  Its 
principal  branch,  the  Chatahoochee,  rises  near  85"  N.  lat.  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  high  table-land  of  the  Appalachian  system, 
and  runs  first  south-west  and  then  south,  in  which  direction  it  enters 
Florida,  receiving  on  its  boundary  the  Flint  River,  which  rises 
between  83°  and  84*  N.  lat,  and  flows  210  miles  before  it  joins  t"he 
Chatahoochee.  The  united  river  is  called  Appalachicola,  which  flows 
nearly  due  south  about  75  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
considerable  burden  in  all  its  extent.  The  basin  drained  by  the 
Appalachicola  and  its  tributaries  is  estimated  at  nearly  20,000  square 
miles.  West  of  the  Appalachicola  are  the  Choctawhatchee,  the 
Escambia,  and  several  smaller  streams,  all  of  which  have  their  source 
in  Alabama,  and  flow  in  a  generally  southern  course  through  Florida 
to  their  outlet  in  Choctawhatchee,  and  Pensacola  bays.  The  Perdido  is 
a  small  river,  and  only  remarkable  as  the  western  boundary  between 
Florida  and  Alabama. 

Florida  has  a  oonaiderable  number  of  lakes,  the  largest  of  which 
are  in  the  swampy  districts  of  the  peninsula.  Some  of  these  lakes 
are  of  great  depth,  and  appear  to  receive  perennial  supplies  from 
subterranean  springs.  The  Lake  of  Macaco  (between  26**  and  27* 
N.  lat)  is  the  most  southern,  and  also  the  most  extensive ;  in  the  dry 
season  it  is  25  miles  long  and  18  miles  wide,  but  after  the  rains  have 
set  in,  it  is  greatly  increased  in  size.  The  Eustace  and  Simmons  lakes 
are  also  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  Lake  George,  which 
is  an  expansion  of  the  St  John's  River,  is  18  miles  long  and  12  miles 
wide ;  the  depth  of  its  water  is  on  an  average  12  feet  In  the  west 
are  the  Mickasuckee,  which  is  12  miles  long,  the  Wakulla,  the 
Jackson,  and  the  Imonia.  In  the  districts  where  fhe  limestone 
formation  prevails  there  are  also  numerous  lakes;  but  they  are 
generally  of  small  extent 

Florida  is  not  well  provided  with  roads.  In  the  south  the  military 
roads  are  almost  the  only  means  of  laud  communication.  In  the 
north  several  good  coach  roads  have  been  constructed.  The  only 
railways  yet  completed  are  the  St  Joseph's,  28  miles,  and  the  StMark's 
and  Tallahassee,  26  miles  long.  Several  others  of  greater  magnitude 
have  however  been  projected,  as  well  as  a  ship  ^canal,  or,  accoi^iug  to 
another  plan,  a  railway  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula ;  and  there 
ii  little  doubt  but  some  of  these  projects  will  be  carried  into 
execution. 

ClimcUe,  Soil,  and  Productions. — The  climate  of  Florida  is  very 
mild,  and  in  the  southern  districts  hot  The  average  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  state  is  about  78*  and  the  difference  between  the 
summer  and  winter  is  said  nowhere  to  exceed  25".  South  of  28*' 
N.  lat  snow  is  unknown,  and  frost,  though  occasional,  is  rare.  The 
temperature  of  this  tract  approaches  that  of  the  West  Indies.  In 
summer  the  thermometer  generally  rises  to  between  84**  and  88**,  and 
in  July  and  August  even  to  94**  Fahr.  The  east  side  of  the  peninsula 
is  warmer  than  the  west,  which  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the 
high  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  At  the  equinoxes,  especially 
in  autumn,  rain  falls  abundantly  every  day  from  11  to  4  o'cIock 
for  several  weeks.  At  thia  period  strong  gales  are  frequent.  The 
climate  of  Key  West  and  some  of  the  other  large  keys  is  said  to  be 
as  equable  as  that  of  Cuba,  and  equally  grateful  to  the  invalid  :  the 
difference  of  the  mean  temperature  of  summer  and  winter  is 
oidy  11  degrees. 

The  entire  peninsula  is  of  alluvial  formation.  The  whole  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  part  is  of  sand  and  clay  resting  on  calcareous 
rocks,  which  crop  out  iu  the  north  and  west,  mostly  in  the  shape  of  a 
crumbling  limestone.  This  limestone  is  in  many  places  cut  through 
by  springs  and  subterranean  streams,  which  form  cavities  from  a  few 
yards  to  several  acres  in  extent,  locally  designated  'sinks.'  The 
SOU  over  by  far  the  lai^ger  part  of  the  state  is  naturally  indifferent, 
or  poor  and  stubborn.  The  most  fertile  portions  are  in  the  central 
districts  by  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  ponds,  and  along  the  water- 
courses. Westward  it  becomes  poorer ;  but  the  strip  of  land  along 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  more  pn>ductive.  Yet, 
though  so  much  of  the  soil  is  thus  naturally  indifferent,  the  warmth 
and  humidity  in  a  great  measure  compensate,  and  the  labours  of  the 
agriculturist  are  rewarded  by  rich  and  varied  crops. 

The  vegetation,  both  natural  and  cultivated,  is  chiefly,  though  not 
exclusively,  that  of  a  tropical  climate.  Over  the  northern  part  of  the 
peninsula  extend  vast  forests  of  pine  with  little  underwood;  the 
hummocks  are  covered  with  red,  live,  and  water  oaks,  mahogany, 
palmetto,  dogwood,  magnolia^  &c. ;  and  in  many  parts  the  swamps 
and  barrens  abound  with  majestic  cedars,  chestnuts,  and  cypi'csses. 
The  exportation  of  timber  is  one  of  the  cluef  sources  of  the  wealth  of 
Florida. 

Among  the  cultivated  plants,  increasing  importance  is  being  attached 
to  the  growth  of  cotton,  the  Sea-Island  or  long-staple  cotton  being,  it 
is  said,  now  produced  in  Florida  equal  to  that  of  South  Carolina. 
The  sugar-cane  succeeds  well  in  all  the  n^arilime  parts :  the  quantity 
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Taised  in  1850  (2,752,000  lbs.)  was  nearly  ten  times  as  great  as  in  1840 
(275,817 lbs.);  the  increase  in  the  cotton  raised  in  the  same  year  was 
not  quite  50  per  cent.  Tobacco,  coffee,  rice,  indigo,  Sisil  hemp,  New 
Zealand  flax,  maize  and  other  grains,  and  a  great  variety  of  vegetables 
are  successfully  cultivated.  The  cochineal  cactus  is  indigenous.  The 
fruits  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  form  valuable  articles  of  export : 
among  those  most  raised  are  oranges,  which  flourish  excellently  and 
are  of  fine  flavour,  lemons,  shaddocks,  limeei,  olives,  grapes,  pine- 
apples, and  all  kinds  of  melons. 

Over 'the  extensive  grassy  prairies,  or  savannahs,  immense  herds  of 
cattle  constantly  roam,  requiring  and  receiving  no  care  from  their 
owners  either  in  summer  or  winter.  Swine  likewise,  throughout  the 
larger  part  of  the  state,  find  for  themselves  abundant  food  in  the 
roots  and  mast  of  the  country.  Game  is  said  to  be  more  abundant 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States.  Besides  deer,  wild 
turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  curlews  are  abundant  Alligators  and 
snakes  are  numerous.  Turtle  and  a  great  variety  of  fish  are  extremely 
plentiful  all  round  the  coast,  and  about  the  xeys ;  and  an  equally 
plentiful  supply  of  fresh-water  fish,  and  the  delicious  sofb-shelled  turtle, 
is  found  in  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  creeks  of  the  interior.  Sponges 
abound  on  many  parts  of  the  coast,  and  form  a  profitable  branch  of 
trade. 

Agriculture  and  commerce  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants.  Sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  with  timber,  are  the 
staple  exports.  In  1850  the  number  of  farms  under  cultivation  in 
the  state  was  4304.  The  extent  of  improved  lands  was  340,049  acres, 
of  unimproved  lands,  1,246,240  acres,  which  together  were  valued  at 
6,823,109  dollars.  The  total  produce  of  the  principal  crops  in  1850 
was  as  follows :— Wheat,  1027  bushels;  rye*,  1152  bushels;  maise, 
1,996,809  bushels;  oats,  66,586  bushels;  potatoes, 7828 bushels ;  sweet 
potatoes,  757,226  bushels;  rice,  1,075,090  lbs. ;  sugar,  2,750,000  lbs., 
and  molasses,  352,893  gallons ;  tobacco,  998,614  lbs. ;  ginned  cotton, 
18,052,400 lbs. ;  peas  and  beans,  135,359  bushels;  hay,  2510  tons. 
The  value  of  orchard  products  was  1280  dollars;  and  of  market- 
garden  products,  8721  dollars.    Very  little  wine  is  made. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  state  in  1850  was  10,848 ;  asses  and 
mules,  5002 ;  milch-cows,  72,876 ;  working  oxen,  5794 ;  other  cattle, 
182,415 ;  sheep,  23,311 ;  swine,  209,458.  The  products  of  animals 
were  thus  returned :— Wool,  23,247 lbs.  (in  1840,  7285 lbs.);  butter, 
371,498  lbs. ;  cheese,  18,015  lbs. ;  value  of  animals  slaughtered  during 
the  year,  514,685 dollars ;  silk-cocoons,  6 lbs.:  bees'-wax  and  honey, 
18,971  lbs. 

Manufactures,  Commerce,  Ac, — Florida  is  an  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial state ;  the  manufactures  are  small  in  vidue,  being  merely  of 
such  articles  as  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  population  render 
indispensable.  None  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  United  States 
hKVe  been  introduced  here,  the  manufactured  goods  required  being 
brought  from  the  manufacturing  states  and  exchimged  for  agricultural 
produce.  Even  ship-building,  though  this  is  a  oommerci^  state,  is 
hardly  to  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  its  industry ;  the  only  vessel 
built  in  Florida  in  1852  being  one  schooner  of  30  tons  biurden.  In 
1850  the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  producing  to  the 
value  of  500  dollars  and  upwards  was  121.  The  total  capital  invested 
in  manufactures  was  1,209,107  dollars;  the  value  of  raw  material 
used,  fuel  consumed,  &c.,  was  412,030  dollars;  value  of  products, 
962,114  dollars ;  the  average  number  of  hands  employed  was  1112 
males  and  80  females.  The  *  home-made  manufactures '  were  valued 
at  75,582  dollars. 

Florida  has  a  very  considerable  foreign  export  trade,  but  its  coasting 
trade  is  much  larger :  of  the  cotton  exported  m  1851,  70,547  bales 
were  sent  direct  to  foreign  ports,  while  111,532  bales  were  sent 
coast-wise ;  and  the  other  staples  are  said  to  bear  a  like  proportion. 
The  foreign  exports  however  appear  to  be  steadily  increasing  in  value : 
in  1852  the  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  to  foreign  ports 
was  2,511,976  dollars;  in  1845  it  was  1,514,745  dollan.  The  direct 
foreign  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  are  regularly  decreasing :  in  1842 
they  were  176,980  dollars,  while  in  1852  they  were  only  30,718  dollars. 
The  greater  part  of  the  exports  of  the  state  are  cleared  from  Appala- 
chicola,  which  is  likewise  the  outlet  for  eastern  Alabama  and  the 
south-west  of  Qeoigia,  their  produce  being  brought  down  the  river  in 
steamers.  The  shipping  entered  at  all  the  ports  in  the  state  in  1850 
amounted  to  17,980  tons,  of  which  10,462  tons  were  foreign.  The 
amount  of  shipping  cleared  amounted  to  22,156  tons,  of  which  12,134 
tons  were  foreign.  The  total  shipping  owned  in  the  state  amounted 
^    to  11,272  tons,  of  which  2185  tons  were  navigated  by  steam. 

Divisions,  Towns,  dtc—Florida  is  divided  into  28  counties.  Talla- 
hassee is  the  capital  of  the  state,  but  Key  West  and  Pensacola  are  the 
largest  and  most  commercial  towns,  and  St.  Augustine  is  the  oldest. 
There  are  few  other  places  of  suflScient  importance  to  require  notice 
here  :  the  population  is  that  of  1850 : — 

Tallahassee,  the  capital  of  Florida,  stands  on  elevated  ground,  some 
distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Ocklockonnee,  in  30'*  28'  N.  lai, 
84**  86'  W.  long.,  distant  896  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Washington  in  a 
direct  line :  population,  1391.  The  city  was  founded  and  settled  in 
1824  on  its  site  being  selected  as  that  of  the  capital  of  the  sUte.  The 
streets  are  regularly  laid  out  at  right  angles,  and  there  are  several 
public  squares.  Its  public  buildings  are  the  state-house,  court-house, 
market-house,  United  States  land-office,  jail,  three  churches,  and  an 


academy.  Two  newspapers  are  published  here  weekly.  In  winter  it 
is  a  place  of  considerable  resort  on  account  of  the  warmtlPof  its 
climate.  It  is  connected  with  St.  Mark's,  its  port  in  Ocklockonnee 
Bay,  by  a  railway  26  miles  long.  A  good  mill-stream  runs  close  by 
the  town. 

Key  West,  stands  on  the  key  of  the  some  name,  in  24**  32'  N.  Ut., 
81°  48'  W.  long.,  480  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Tallahassee:  popu- 
lation, exclusive  of  slaves,  1948.  The  town  has  grown  up  entirely 
within  the  last  25  years,  but  is  now  the  largest  in  the  state.  It 
contains  the  usual  county  buildings,  a  district-court  which  has  cogni- 
sance of  all  cases  of  wrecks  and  other  shipping  disasters,  a  spacious 
marine  hospital,  four  churches,  and  a  county  orphan  schooL  As 
already  mentioned,  in  speaking  of  the  island,  the  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  dependent  on  wrecking,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  general 
trade,  and  sponge  collecting  and  salt-making  are  considerable  sources 
of  profit.  Steamers  to  the  Havannah  call  here.  The  shipping 
belonging  to  Key  West  in  1850  amoimted  to  6766  tons,  of  which  27 
vessels  of  1539  tons  belonged  to  wreckers.  The  climate  of  Key  West 
is  considered  to  be  singularly  adapted  to  invalids. 

Pensacola,  the  capital  of  Escambia,  stands  on  the  west  bank  of 
Pensacola  Bety,  10  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  176  miles  W. 
from  Tallahassee  :  population,  2164.  The  city  is  built  on  a  slightly 
elevated  sandy  plain,  and  is  regularly  laid  out.  The  streets  are  wide, 
and  there  are  two  public  squares^  It  contains  two  churches  and  the 
usual  county  buildings.  Pensacola  is  the  principal  port  of  the  state, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trad&  The  shipping  belonging  to  the 
district  in  1850  amounted  to  1794  tons.  Convenient  whaHis  have 
been  constructed  for  the  shipping.  About  midway  between  the  city 
and  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  the  United  States  navy-yard,  con- 
taining a  dry-dock  and  various  workshops  and  officers'  buildings,  and 
occupying  altogether  an  area  of  nearly  80  acres.  About  a  mile 
below  are  the  naval  hospital,  and  the  Barrancas  barracks.  On  two 
small  islands  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  are  two  forts  and  a 
lighthouse. 

St.  Attgustine,  situated  on  an  inlet  on  the  east  coast,  about  2 
miles  from  the  Atlantic,  and  170  miles  E.  by  S.  from  TallahaaKe, 
population,  1934,  is  the  oldest  settlement  in  the  Union,  having  been 
founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1564.  It  has  an  appearance  of  antiquity 
unusual  in  the  towns  of  the  United  States,  and  its  inhabitants  like 
to  call  it  the  'ancient  city.'  The  streets  are  narrow  and  the  houses, 
irregularly  placed,  are  mostly  of  two  stories,  the  upper  story  being 
of  wood  and  projecting  over  the  lower  which  is  of  stone.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  town  is  the  large  public  square  which  fronts 
the  sound,  and  aroimd  which  are  the  chief  public  buildings.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  the  descendants  of  the  former  Spanish  and 
French  population.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  is  a  very  handsome 
edifice ;  there  are  three  other  churches,  the  usual  county  buildings, 
barracks,  and  a  fort  St.  Augustine  is  much  frequented  by  invalids 
from  the  northern  statea 

AppcUachicola  occupies  a  plot  of  ground  one  mile  square,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Appalaohicola  River,  at  the  entrance  to  Appalachee 
Bay,  62  miles  S.W.  from  Tallahassee.  It  is  a  port  town  with  a 
considerable  coasting  trade ;  and  in  1850  possessed  steamers  amount- 
ing to  2050  tons  burden,  all  engaged  in  navigating  the  Appalaohicola 
River.  In  the  foreign  trade  there  cleared  in  the  same  year  17,132 
tons,  and  entered  12,196  tons.  Jacksonville,  the  capital  of  Duvall 
county,  on  the  left  bank  and  about  20  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  John's  River,  162  miles  £.  by  S.  from  Tallahassee  :  population, 
1045.  The  town  contains  the  usual  county  buildings,  and  carries  on 
a  good  trade  with  the  interior,  whence  laiige  quantities  of  cotton  are 
brought  to  Jacksonville  for  shipment.  The  river  is  here  above  a 
mile  wide.  The  town  is  much  frequented  by  invalids  from  the  north. 
Miami,  on  Key  Biscayne  Bay,  is  another  flourishing  village,  the  resort 
of  persons  of  delicate  health.  Pilatka,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St 
John's  River,  178  miles  E.S.E.  from  Tallahassee,  is  a  port  of  delivery, 
and  the  place  for  the  re-shipment  of  goods  from  the  Upper  St  John's 
and  Ocldawaha  rivers.  It  has  regular  steam-boat  communication 
with  Savannah  and  Charleston.  As  the  chief  port  for  the  export  of 
the  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice  of  the  St  John's  cane-brake  marshes,  it  is 
a  place  of  considerable  trade. 

Oovemment,  Judicature,  dfc — The  right  of  voting  belongs  to  all 
free  white  male  citizens,  21  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  for  two 
years  in  the  state,  and  six  months  in  the  county  where  they  offer  to 
vote.  The  legislative  body,  styled  the  General  Assembly,  consists  of 
a  senate  of  19  members,  and  a  house  of  representatives  consisting  of 
40  members,  who  are  elected  biennially.  The  goTemor,  who  has  a 
qualified  veto  on  all  votes  of  the  legislature,  is  elected  for  foiur  years; 
his  salary  is  1500  dollars.  No  officer  in  a  banking  company,  while 
he  is  serving  in  the  bank  or  for  twelve  months  afterwards,  is  eligible 
for  the  office  of  governor,  senator,  or  representative ;  nor  can  a  duellist^ 
or  second  in  a  duel,  hold  any  office  under  the  state. 

The  revenue  from  all  sources  amounts  to  about  60,000  dollars,  the 
expenditure  is  somewhat  less.  Florida,  according  to  the  'State 
Returns,'  under  'public  debt'  has  'absolute  debt  none;  contingent 
debt,  none.'  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  these  governmental 
returns  the  repudiating  states,  of  which  Florida  is  one,  altogether 
omit  the  repudiated  debt  Before  its  admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
state,  Florida  had  contracted  a  very  considerable  public  debt;  but  it 
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now  not  only  refuses  to  pay  either  debt  or  interest,  but  even  to 
admit  its  liability  to  pay  either,  on  the  ground  that  the  debt  is  not 
recognised  in  the  state  constitution.  The  assessed  yalue  of  all  real 
and  personal  property  in  the  state  in  1850  was  22,784,837  dollars. 
The  state  militia  is  composed  of  12,122  men,  of  whom  620  are  com- 
missioned officers. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  presided  oyer  by  a  chief 
justice  and  two  associate  justices,  and  of  circuit-courts  presided  over 
by  four  judges ;  all  the  justices  and  judges  have  salaries  of  2000 
dollars  a  year  each.  By  a  law  passed  in  the  last  Qeneral  Assembly,  the 
election  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  and  the  judges  of  the 
circuit-courts  Is  to  be  given  to  the  people. 

Florida  is  but  badly  provided  iidtli  schools,  though  the  state 
possesses  ample  school-funds.  There  is  no  college  or  professional 
school.  The  total  number  of  public  schools  in  1860  was  69,  the 
number  of  scholars  1878 :  the  whole  number  of  children  in 
the  state  attending  school  in  the  year  was  4746.  Among  religious 
sects  the  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous,  and  next  to  them  the 
Baptists  :  in  1850  the  Methodists  had  87  churches,  affording  accom- 
modation for  20,015  persons ;  the  Baptists  56  churches,  with  accom- 
modation for  11,985  ;  Presbyterians  16  churches,  with  accommodation 
for  5900 ;  Episcopalians  10  churches,  with  accommodation  for  8810; 
Roman  Catholics  5  churches,  with  accommodation  for  1850;  other 
sects  3  churches,  with  accommodation  for  1400  persons.  Ten  news- 
papers, circulating  819,800  copies  annually,  are  published  in  the  state. 

History. — Florida  was  discovered,  by  the  Spaniards  in  1512;  the 
first  Spanish  settlement  was  formed  in  1564  at  St.  Augustine,  which 
town  therefore  may  be  considered  as  the  oldest  European  settlement 
on  the  North  American  continent,  except  those  on  the  Mexican 
isthmus.  The  Spaniards  kept  possession  of  Florida  till  1763,  when  it 
was  ceded  to  England.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1781,  and 
remained  in  their  hands  at  the  peace  of  1788.  In  1819  the  United 
States  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Spain  for  the  cession  of  Florida, 
and  a  treaty  to  that  effect  was  ratified  by  Spain  in  1821.  The  Spanish 
government  however  was  not  inclined  to  cede  the  country;  but -the 
feebleness  to  which  it  was  then  reduced  rendered  it  incapable  of  any 
resistance,  and  in  1821  Florida  was  taken  possession  of  by  Qeneral 
Jackson,  by  order  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  The 
Spanish  population  nearly  aU  left  the  country  upon  its  cession.  Since 
its  possession  by  the  United  States  the  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  Florida  was  the  war  which  in  1835  broke  out  be^een  the 
Seminole  Indians,  who  occupied  the  central  portion  of  the  peninsula, 
and  the  American  settlers.  This  war  was  protracted  until  1842,  when 
the  Indians  were  forced  to  succumb,  and  were  nearly  all  transferred 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  few  Indians  then  permitted  to  remain 
have  been  lately  removed  westward  beyond  the  limits  of  the  white 
settlements.  Florida  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent 
state  in  1845. 

FLORIS,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  lying  between  8*"  and 
9"*  S.  lat,  120**  and  123'  E.  long.  Its  length  is  about  200  miles  from 
east  to  west)  and  its  average  breadth  about  85  miles.  The  surface  of 
the  island  is  hilly,  particularly  on  the  south  side,  where  there  are 
several  high  volcanic  mountains,  from  one  of  which  there  was  an 
eruption  in  1810.  Cotton  Ib  one  of*the  products.  Sandal-wood, 
bees'-wax,  horses,  and  slaves  are  exported  to  Singapore.  The  principal 
port,  End6,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  island :  it  has  an  excellent 
harbour.  Larantuka,  a  town  on  the  east  side,  on  the  straits  of  Laran- 
tuka,  in  8''  45'  S.  lat,  123*'  E.  long.,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Portu- 
guese, who  have  succeeded  in  bringing  many  of  the  natives  to  the 
profession  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Tliis  is  the  only  part  of  the  island 
in  possession  of  Europeans.  Endd  *waa  formerly  subordinate  to  the 
Dutch  presidency  at  Coopang  in  the  island  of  Timor ;  but  in  1812  the 
Bugis  inhabitants  succeeded  in  expelling  all  Europeans.  The  coast  is 
mostly  colonised  by  Bugis  and  Malays,  but  the  interior  is  inhabited 
by  aborigines,  a  dark  curly-headed  race,  who  resemble  the  Papuas  of 
New  Guinea.  The  island  gives  name  to  the  Strait  of  Floris,  which 
separates  it  from  the  islands  of  Solor  and  Adenar  on  the  ^ast 

FLOTTA.    [Orkney  Islands.] 

FLOUR,  ST.     [Cantal.] 

FLUSHING  (Vlufingmi  the  birthplace  of  Admiral  de  Ruyter, 
a  fortified  sea-port  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island  of  Walcheren, 
in  the  Dutch  province  of  Zeeland,  is  situated  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  sastuary  of  the  West  Schelde,  the  passage  of  which  it 
defends.  The  port  is  formed  by  two  moles,  which  break  the  force  of 
the  sea,  and  beyond  these  are  two  canals  which  enter  the  town,  in  the 
interior  of  which  they  form  two  perfectly  secure  basins ;  one  of  them 
is  of  considerable  size,  and  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  receive  the 
largest  ships  of  war.  The  town  has  extensive  dockyards  and  a  hand- 
some town-hall.  Flushing  came  into  possession  of  the  French  in  1795, 
and  was  much  used  by  them  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  their  fleets. 
The  batteries  by  which  the  port  is  defended  command  to  a  great 
extent  the  south  entrance  to  the  Schelde.  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  the  population  is  about  8000.  It  was  besieged  in  1809  by  the 
English  expedition  under  Lord  Chatham,  well  known  as  the  '  Wal- 
cheren expedition,'  and  was  taken,  but  evacuated  very  shortly  after, 
the  port  and  town  having  been  much  damaged  by  the  English. 
Flushing  is  the  seat  of  an  admiralty  board.  It  oarries  on  a  consider- 
able foreign  trade. 


FOCHABERa    [Elginshibb.] 

FOGGIA.    [Capitanata.] 

FOGO.    [Cape  Verd  Islands.] 

FOHR,  a  Danish  island  off  the  northern  coast  of  the  western  part 
of  Schleswig,  about  25  miles  in  area.  It  is  divided  into  Osterland- 
fbhr,  which  forms  part  of  Schleswig,  and  contains  the  port  of  Wyk, 
54**  48'  N.  lat.,  8**  40'  E.  lon^.,  500  feet  long,  112  feet  broad,  and  10 
feet  deep,  which  has  a  bathmg  establishment ;  and  Westerlandfohr, 
which  forms  part  of  North  Jutland.  The  islanders  are  engaged  in 
navigation,  fisneiy,  and  wooUen-stocking  manufactures.  Oysters  are 
exported  to  Hamburg.  The  Schleswig  part  of  the  island  has  a  popu- 
lation of  2650,  and  the  part  belonging  to  Jutland  2100  inhabitants. 

FOIX,  the  name  of  a  town  and  former  county  of  France.  The 
town  is  noticed  under  Asi^oe,  of  which  department  it  is  the  capital. 
The  county  was  in  ancient  times  partly  in  the  territory  of  the  Voices 
Tectosages,  and  partly  perhaps  m  the  territory  of  the  Conaoranni. 
It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  ooimts  of  Carcassonne,  but  upon  the 
death  of  Roger  I.,  coimt  of  Carcassonne,  who  divided  his  estates 
between  his  family,  it  became,  about  the  be^nning  of  the  11th  century, 
a  separate  jurisdiction,  which  fell  to  Bernard,  second  surviving  son  of 
Roger.  The  separate  jurisdiction  was  afterwards  erected  into  the 
county  of  Foix.  Gaston  lY.,  count  of  Folx,  came  into  possesaion  (by 
inheritance  from  his  father-in-law)  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre ;  and 
the  county  of  Foix,  thus  united  to  the  other  possessions  of  the  house 
of  Navarre,  fell  to  the  crown  of  France  upon  the  accession  of  Henri  IV. 
in  1682. 

The  county  of  Foix  was  small :  its  greatest  extent  was  from  north- 
by-east  to  south-by-east  about  50  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  about 
85  miles.  It  was  bounded  E.,  N.,  and  N.E.  by  Languedoc ;  W.  by 
the  district  of  Couserans ;  and  S.  by  the  crests  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
territory  thus  described  is  watered  by  the  Ari^ge,  which  runs  through 
it  in  the  direction  of  its  greatest  length.  The  chief  towns  were  Foix 
and  Pamiers.  The  county  is  now  included  in  the  department  of 
Ari^ge,  under  which  head  the  nature  and  products  of  tke  county  are 
described.    [ARiiaE.]  • 

FOKIEN.    [Chika.] 

FOKZAN.    [Moldavia.] 

FOLDVAR.    [HunoartJ 

FOLEMBRAT.    [Aisnb.] 

FOLESHILL,  anciently  termed  FOLKESHUL,  Warwickshire,  a 
small  manufacturing  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
parish  of  FoleshiU,  is  situated  in  52'  26'  N.  lat,  l**  28' W.  long.; 
distant  13  miles  N.N.E.  from  Warwick,  and  94  miles  N.W.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Foleshill  in  1851  W(^  7810. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  and  diocese 
of  Worcester.  Foleshill  Poor-Law  Union  contains  12  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  17,667  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
18,528.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  weaving  ribands  for 
manufacturers  in  Coventry.  Besides  the  parish  church  and  a  chapel 
of  ease,  there  are  chapels  for  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
other  Dissenters. 

FOLKESTONE,  Elent,  a  market-town^  member  of  the  Cinque  Port 
of  Dover,  bathing-place,  and  sea-port,  in  the  parish  of  Folkestone, 
ia  situated  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  in  51^  5'  N.  lat,  1*  11'  E.  long. ; 
distant  15  mUes  S.  by  E.  from  Canterbury,  70  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from 
London  by  road,  and  83  mUes  by  the  South-Eastem  railway.  The 
population  of  the  town  of  Folkestone  in  1851  was  6726.  The  town 
is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Canterbury. 

Folkestone  was  at  an  early  period  a  place  of  importance.  There 
are  still  some  remains  of  entrenchments  on  a  high  hill  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  Romans  had  a  tower.  A  monastery  which 
anciently  stood  here  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  A  castle  erected 
by  the  Saxon  kings  of  Kent,  and  rebuilt  by  the  Normans,  has  been 
almost  wholly  swept  away,  with  the  cliff  on  which  it  stood,  by  the 
gradual  encroachment  of  the  sea.  The  public  buildings  of  Folkestone 
include  the  market-house  and  guUdhsJl,  which  were  rebuilt  a  few 
years  since.  The  parish  church  is  a  cruciform  structure  of  early 
English  date,  with  a  tower  rising  from  the  intersection.  Christ  church, 
built  and  endowed  by  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  was  consecrated  in  1850. 
The  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists^  and  Quakers  have 
places  of  worship.  There  are  a  Public  Grammar  school,  British  and 
Infant  schools,  a  dispensary,  and  the  Harveian  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

The  opening  of  the  South-Eastem  railway,  the  establishment  of  the 
steam-packet  service  between  Folkestone  and  Boulogne  on  the  French 
coast,  and  the  erection  of  Folkestone  into  a  custom-house  station,  have 
contributed  to  the  rapid  and  extensive  improvement  of  this  port  In 
custom-house  receipts  alone  the  increase  has  been  from  40081.  in  the 
year  1847  to  101,8562.  in  the  year  1851.  On  Slst  December  1853  there 
were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Folkestone,  7  vessels  of 
the  aggregate  burden  of  137  tons,  and  7  vessels  of  900  tons  aggregate 
burden.  During  1853  there  entered  the  port  805  sailing  vessels  of 
80,350  tons,  and  431  steam-vessels  of  64,781  tons  aggregate  burden ; 
and  there  cleared  9  sailing  vessels  of  719  tons,  and  429  steam* 
vessels  of  64,638  tons.  Folkestone  Harbour  has  received  consider- 
able extension  within  the  last  few  years,  and  a  fine  pier  has  been 
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constntcted :  a  battery  protects  the  town.  The*  works  of  the  South- 
Eastem  railway  aloDg  the  coast  are  of  considerable  magnitudei 
iucludADg  at  Folkestone  a  magnificent  viaduct  across  the  valley  in 
which  the  town  stands.  The  sands  are  well  adapted  for  bathing,  and 
the  place  is  resorted  to  by  numerous  visitors.  Many  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  engaged  in  the  fishing  on  the  coast.  The  market-day  is 
Saturday;  a  fair  is  held  on  June  28th.  Folkestone  forms  part  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  of  Hythe.  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  was  a  native  of  Folkestone. 

(Hasted,  Kent;  Stock,  Folkestone  Guide ;  Communication  from 
Folkestone.) 

FONDI.    [Lavoro,  Tbbra  dl] 

FONTAINEBLEAU,  a  town  in  Prance,  the  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Mame,  is  situated  in  48**  24'  23" 
N.  lat.,  2°  42'  15"  E.  long.,  on  the  high  road  and  railway  from  Paris 
to  Lyon,  87  miles  S.  by  E.  from  the  the  former  city,  and  has  8278 
inhabitants  in  the  commune.  There  was  a  palace  or  royal  residence 
in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  in  the  time  of  Louis  VIL,  who  had 
erected  in  1169,  for  the  use  of  the  royal  house,  a  chapel,  which  was 
dedicated  by  Thomas  k  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  during  his 
stay  in  France.  The  spot  was  a  favourite  one  both  with  Philippe 
Auguste  and  with  St  Louis,  who  founded  here  an  hospital  and  two 
chapels.  Fran9ois  L  caused  a  magnificent  chflteau  to  be  erected  here 
by  the  architect  and  painter  Primaticcio ;  and  this  structure  has  been 
further  embellished  by  the  taste  or  extravagance  of  succeeding  princes. 
The  kings  Philippe  the  Fair,  Henri  IIL,  and  Louis  XIII.  were  bom 
here,  and  the  fiirst  of  the  three  died  here.  It  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  Henri  IV.,  who  made  great  improvements  in  the  palace 
and  the  park ;  and  here  his  daughter,  Henriette,  widow  of  Charles  I. 
of  England,  made  her  abode.  Louis  XIII.,  son  and  successor  of 
Henri  IV.,  was  bom  in  Fontainebleau,  where  also  Louis  XIV.  spent 
part  of  his  youth.  The  building  was  completed  in  this  last  monarch's 
rei^n.  Christiana,  queen  of  Sweden,  after  her  abdication,  resided 
here,  and  has  imparted  to  the  place  a  sad  celebrity  by  the  death  of 
her  secretary,  Monaldeschi,  whom  she  ordered  to  be  executed  in  a 
gallery  of  the  ch&teau.  Here,  in  1685,  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Kantes  was  signed;  and  here,  in  the  following  year,  the  great 
Cond^  died.  Louis  XV.  was  married  to  Maria  Leczinski  at  Fontaine- 
bleau in  1724 ;  and  his  son,  the  dauphin,  died  in  the  same  chamber  in 
which  the  great  Condd  ended  his  glorious  career.  After  the  first 
French  revolution  the  palace  was  occupied  by  the  military  school, 
afterwards  transferred  to  St-Cyr,  and  continued  in  a  state  of  neglect 
and  disrepair  till  it  was  completely  restored  by  Napoleon  I.  to  its 
original  splendour  and  destination  as  a  royal  residence.  In  this  palace 
Pope  Pius  VII.  lived  for  eighteen  months  a  prisoner  during  the  reign 
of  Napoleon  I. ;  and  here  Napoleon  himself  took  final  leave  of  his 
guards  and  signed  his  act  of  abdication  of  the  throne  of  France  in 
1814.  From  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  I.  the  palace  was  again  neg- 
lected and  almost  for^tten,  till  1880,  when  it  was  put  into  a  state  of 
complete  repair  by  Kmg  Louis  Philippe.  Thepresent  emperor  of  the 
French,  Napoleon  IIL,  occasionally  resides  at  f\)ntainebleau. 

The  town  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
and  is  well  built,  with  handsome,  wide,  and  straight  streets.  The 
town  has  a  college,  two  fine  cavalry  barracks,  several  other  remark- 
able edifices,  a  Ch&teau  d'Eau,  or  omamentid  waterworks,  containing 
a  reservoir  fed  by  a  spring,  the  waters  of  which  supply  the  different 
fountains  and  basins  of  Uie  royal  palace ;  the  hospitals  founded  by 
Anne  of  Austria  and  Madame  de  Montespan ;  and  the  public  baths 
and  library.  Near  the  south  entrance  to  Uie  town  there  is  an  obelisk, 
erected  in  1786  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  the  children  of  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette.  The  palace  has  six  court-yards,  each  of  which  ia 
nearly  or  quite  surrounded  with  buUdinga  There  are  three  principal 
entrances  to  it. 

The  park  and  gardens  are  in  a  style  of  magnificence  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  palace:  they  are  adorned  with  a  canal  and  cascade 
(nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  above  120  feet  wide),  with 
several  smaller  canals,  a  variety  of  jets  d'eau,  and  with  statues  in  bronze 
and  marble.  An  attempt  to  assassinate  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the 
French,  was  made  in  this  park  by  Lecomte  on  the  16th  of  April  1846. 

The  forest  of  Fontainebleau  contains  40,620  acres,  or  nearly  64 
square  miles ;  it  surrounds  on  nearly  every  side  the  plain  on  which 
the  town  stands  :  its  surface  is  unequal  and  its  soil  sandy,  interspersed 
with  blocks  of  granite,  which  are  quarried  for  the  pavement  of  Paris. 
It  is  pierced  by  a  great  number  of  fine  avenues,  and  presents  much 
picturesque  beauty  and  many  extensive  and  charming  views.  The 
forest  contains  a  great  quantity  of  game :  wild  boars  are  numerous. 

{Dicfionnaire  de  la  France.) 

FONTAINE  L'fiVEQUE.    [Hainault.I 

FONTENAI.      [Vendee.] 

FONTENOY.    [Hainault.] 

FONTARABIA.    [Basque  PBoviNCEa] 

FONTEVRAULT.    [Maikk-et-Loire.] 

FORCALQUIER.    [Alpes,  Basses.] 

FORD.     [Northumberland.] 

FORD  AND  HILTON.    [Durham.] 

FORDHAM,  GREAT.     [Essex] 

FORDINGBRIDGE,  Hampshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Po3r-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Fordingbridge,  is  situated  on  the 


right  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  in  50**  66'  N.  lat,  1*  47'  W.  long.; 
distant  18  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Southampton,  and  89  miles  S.W. 
from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Fording- 
bridge in  1851  was  3178.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  parochial 
chapelry  of  Ibsley  annexed,  in  the  archdeaconiy  and  diocese  of  Win^ 
Chester.  Fordingbridge  Poor-Law  Union  contains  9  parishes,  with  an 
area  of  23,907  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  6143. 

At  Fordingbridge  the  Avon  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  The 
town  was  once  of  greater  extent  than  at  present.  Besides  the  parish 
church,  which  is  a  fine  building,  restored  a  few  years  back,  there 
are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independent,  and  Quakers; 
National  and  British  schools,  a  literary  and  scientific  institution,  and 
a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held.  There  are  manufactures  of 
sail-cloth  and  of  bed-ticking.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday,  and 
there  is  a  yearly  fair. 

(Warner,  Hampshire  ;  Communication  from  Fordingbridge.) 

FORDWICH.    [Kent.] 

FOREHOE,  a  hundred  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  which  has  been  constituted  a  Poor-Law  Union.  Forehoe 
hundred  is  bounded  N.  by  the  hundreds  of  Taverham  and  Eynsford ; 
E.  by  the  hundred  of  Humbleyai'd ;  S.  by  the  hundreds  of  Shropham 
and  Depwade  :  and  W.  by  the  hundreds  of  Mitford  and  Waylasid.  It 
comprises  24  parishes,  with  an  area  of  40,397  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  13,897.  Forehoe  Union  contains  23  parishes^,  with  an  area 
of  36,403  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  13,562. 

FORENZA.    [Basiucata.] 

FOREZ,  a  coimty  in  France,  the  largest  of  the  three  subdivisions 
of  the  old  province  of  Lyonnais.  It  was  for  the  most  part  compre- 
hended in  the  territory  of  the  Segusiani ;  and  Feur,  or  Feurs,  one  of 
its  chief  towns,  was  the  Forum  Segusianorum  of  the  ancients — a  town 
of  some  importance,  and  probably  a  Roman  colony.  From  this 
town  the  district  derived  the  designation  of  Pagus  Forensis,  whence 
Forez.  It  was  comprehended,  in  the  division  under  Honorius,  in  the 
province  of  Lugdunenais  Prima,  and  afterwards  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Burgundians,  from  whose  dominion  it  passed  to  that 
of  the  Franks.  It  was  bounded  N.  by  Boulogne,  N.E.  by  Beau- 
jolais^  E.  by  Lyonnais  Proper,  S.  by  Velay  and  Vivarais,  W.  by 
Auvergne,  and  N.W.  by  Bourbonnais.  The  territory  thus  defined 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  and 
of  the  slope  of  the  hills  which  separate  that  valley  on  the  east  from 
Lyonnais.and  on  the  west  from  Auvergne.  It  comprehends  a  ooal-field 
of  the  best  quality  in  France  :  produces  iron  and  lead,  and  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  hardw&re  manufacture :  St-£tienne,  the  Birmingham  of 
France,  is  within  its  limits.  It  produces  also  abundance  of  fir-timber 
and  excellent  turpentine ;  and  corn,  wine  of  good  quality,  and  excel- 
lent hemp.  It  is  watered  by  the,Loire  and  several  of  its  tributaries, 
and  extends  in  one  part  across  the  hills  on  the  east  aide  down  to  the 
river  Rhdne. 

The  district  of  Forez  was  subdivided  into  Haut-Forez,  capital 
Feurs ;  Bas-Forez,  capital  Montbrisou ;  and  Roannais,  capital  Roanne; 
It  is  now  comprehended  almost  entirely  in  the  department  of  Loire ; 
a  small  portion  is  included  in  that  of  Uaute-Loire. 

Forez,  Beaujolais,  and  Lyonnais  constituted  in  the  middle  ages  a 
county  which  was  rendered  hereditary  by  GuiUaume,  one  of  the 
officers  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  the  9th  century.  In  the  course  of  time 
Beaujolais  and  Lyonnais  became  separate  lordships;  and  in  the 
middle  ages  the  county  of  Forez  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Dukes 
of  Bourbon,  and  was,  together  with  their  duchy,  imited  to  the  crown. 

FORFAR,  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh 
and  market-town,  ana  the  chief  town  of  the  county,  is  situated  in 
56**  40'  N.  lat,  2^  50'  W.  long.,  in  a  hollow  at  the  east  end  of  the 
valley  of  Strathmore  and  near  a  small  lake,  which  formerly  inclosed 
the  town  on  the  north  and  north-west  sides.  It  is  54  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Edinbuxgh  by  road,  and  76  miles  by  railway.  The  population  of  the 
bui:gh  in  1851  was  9311.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two 
bailies,  a  treasurer,  and  11  councillors,  and  unites  with  Montrose, 
Arbroath,  Brechin,  and  Bervie  in  returning  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament. 

The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  irregular  line  of  street  called  the 
High-street,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  which  is  crossed  by 
Castle-street  near  its  centre.  The  houses  are  generally  well  built  and 
roofed  with  gray  slates.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  are  the  county 
buildings,  containing  the  court-house  and  town-halL  Besides  the 
parish  church  there  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  Free  church,  and  chapels 
for  United  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Episcopalians.  Forfar 
academy,  the  parish  school,  and  other  schools  amply  supply  the  educa- 
tional demands  of  the  burgh.  There  are  a  mechanics  institute,  a 
public  library,  and  a  news-room.  The  county  jail  is  situated  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town. 

Forfar  was  made  a  royal  burgh  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  Anciently 
the  staple  trade  of  the  burgh  was  the  manufacture  of  'brogues',  or 
coarse  shoes.  At  j>resent  the  manufacture  of  Osnaburgs  and  coarse 
sheetings  is  carried  on  in  workshops  in  the  dwellings  of  the  weavers. 
About  2500  hand-looms  are  thus  employed. 

^  The  castle  of  Forfar  was  a  residence  of  several  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Scotland,  and  the  seat  of  their  courts  and  parliaments.  The 
castie  stood  on  a  mount  of  about  50  feet  in  height,  on  the  east  side  of 
Castle-street    The  summit  of  the  mount  is  now  occupied   by  aa 
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ancient  market-cross.  On  a  peninsula  (at  one  time  an  island  in  the 
lake)  a  nunnery  anciently  stood,  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
Margaret,  queen  of  Malcolm  III.,  and  still  CiUled  Margaret's  Inch. 
From  the  Inch  a  causeway  runs  westward  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  loch.  The  Loch  of  Forfar  abounds  with  perch  and  pike,  and 
has  a  few  trout.  It  also  affords  cover  for  wild  fowl.  In  a  moor 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  north-east  from  the  town,  are  the  remains  of 
a  trench,  believed  to  have  been  a  portion  of  a  Roman  encampment 
Some  ruins  of  tlie  priory  of  Restenuet  are  within  the  parish.  Eight 
annual  fairs  for  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  are  held  in  the  town. 

{New  Statistical  AccawfU  of  Scotland;  CommtmiccUi<m  from  Forfar.) 

FORFARSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  in  the  east  of  Scotland, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Qerman  Ocean,  S.  by  the  Frith  of  Tay  and  Perth- 
shire, W.  by  Perthshire,  N.  bv  Aberdeenshire,  and  N.E.  by  Kincar- 
dineshire. It  lies  between  56**  27'  and  56^  59'  N.  kt,  2**  25'  and 
8**  23'  W.  long.  The  extreme  length  of  the  county  from  south  to  north 
in  a  straight  line  is  38  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  26  miles. 
Its  area  is  889  square  miles,  or  568,750  statute  acres,  of  which  a  great 
part  is  moor  and  mountain.  The  population  of  the  county  in  1851  was 
191,264.  The  county  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 

Cooit-line, — The  chief  towns  and  harbours  on  the  coast  are  Dundee, 
Arbroath,  and  Montrose,  the  former  situated  on  the  lestuary  of  the 
Tay,  and  the  latter  on  a  sandy  peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  the  South 
Esk^ver.  Between  the  Buddon  Ness  and  Montrose,  which  embraces 
nearly  the  whole  line  of  sea-coast,  the  most  remarkable  feature  is  the 
line  of  sandstone  chffs  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Arbroath 
to  the  Redhead,  and  containing  several  curious  marine  caves,  the 
most  of  which  open  only  to  the  sea,  while  a  few  are  accessible  from 
the  beach.  The  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Tay  and  the  sea-coast  from 
Buddon  Ness  to  A^'broath  is  for  the  most  part  a  tract  of  sand,  though 
many  parts  of  it  are  of  considerable  fertility.  The  Basin  of  Montrose, 
a  shallow  pool  through  which  the  Esk  empties  itself  into  the  sea, 
contains  an  ai'ea  of  4  square  miles.  It  is  flooded  only  at  high  water. 
Broughty  Ferry  and  Carnoustie,  two  thriving  villages  on  the  coast, 
are  much  frequented  for  sea-bathing  :  the  fishing  villages  of  East  and 
West  Haven,  Auchmithie,  Usan,  and  Ferryden  are  inhabited  almost 
solely  by  fishermen.  Auchmithie  is  picturesquely  situated  among  the 
cliffs,  about  5  miles  E.  from  Arbroath.  Seaward,  about  13|  miles  E. 
from  the  Buddon  Ness  is  the  Bell  Rock  lighthouse.  [Bell  Rock.] 
The  other  lighthouses  on  the  coast  are  the  two  at  Buddon  Ness, 
which  with  the  two  lighthouses  at  Ferry-port-on-Craig  on  the  Fife  side 
of  the  Frith  of  Tay,  guide  ships  in  navigating  the  river. 

Surface, — There  are  four  natural  divisions  of  the  surface  of  the 
county : — 1.  The  Grampian  district,  comprising  the  gi'eater  part  of 
the  north-western  half  of  the  county,  exhibits  a  tract  of  irregular 
mountain-ridges,  for  the  most  part  having  a  shallow  moorish  soil, 
covered  with  short  heath  and  large  tracts  of  peat-moss ;  but  the  many 
valleys  by  which  they  are  intersected  are  fertile  and  picturesque. 
The  Qrampians  are  here  called  the  *  Braes  of  Angus : '  they  rise  in 
several  places  to  an  elevation  of  '3400  feet,  and  exhibit  much  of  the 
scenery  of  an  alpine  country.  The  principal  valleys  ai*e  Qlen  Isla, 
Qlen  Prosen,  Qlen  Clova,  Qlen  Lethnot,  and  Glen  Esk.  2.  The  great 
valley  of  Strathmore,  which  extends  across  the  centre  of  the  county 
from  south-west  to  north-east.  In  it  are  the  towns  of  Cupar,  Forfar, 
and  Brechin.  Its  length  is  33  miles,  the  width  from  4  to  6  miles. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  diversified  with  streams,  plantations,  and 
villages.  8.  The  Sidlaw  Hills,  which  run  parallel  with  the  Grampians, 
from  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  county,  and  terminate  in  the 
promontory  on  the  coast  called  Redhead,  which  rises  to  about  1500 
feet  above  the  sea.  Some  of  these  hills  are  upwards  of  1400  feet 
high,  in  many  parts  covered  with  short  heath,  and  i^  others  cultivated 
up  to  their  summits :  they  contain  several  fertile  vidleys.  The  kngth 
of  this  district  is  about  30  miles,  its  width  from  3  to  6  miles.  4.  The 
maritime  district  is  included  between  the  Sidlaws  and  the  Tay  and  the 
ocean,  and  extends  from  the  boundary  west  of  Dundee  to  the  hills 
about  7  miles  S.  from  Montrose,  varying  in  width  from  3  to  8  miles, 
and  sloping  gently  towards  the  shore  to  the  east  and  the  south.  This 
tract  is  generally  fertile,  under  high  cultivation,  and  adorned  with 
numerous  villages,  plantations,  farms,  and  villas.  Near  the  shore  of 
the  Tay  are  mounds  of  loose  sand,  containing  extensive  beds  of  sea- 
shells,  at  least  60  feet  higher  than  the  present  level  of  the  sea. 

Numerous  large  trees  found  in  the  mosses  and  marshy  ground 
indicate  that  formerly  the  lower  part  of  the  county  was  covered  with 
forests.  Some  of  the  Grampian  glens  are  partitdly  clothed  with  oak 
and  hazel  coppices  and  natural  birches;  others  are  covered  with 
thriving  plantations,  but  trees  do  not  grow  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
mountains.  Plantations  are  confined  chiefly  to  thin  moorish  soils 
resting  on  clay  or  gravel.  On  the  declivities  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills 
extensive  tracts  have  been  planted  with  forest-trees,  chiefly  larch,  oak, 
ash,  elm,  plane,  beech,  and  poplar. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  dec. — The  Grampians  are  composed  of — 1. 
Granite  of  various  qualities,  formed  of  crystallised  rhomboidal  felspars, 
commonly  intermixed  with  laminated  talc  or  mica.  In  the  cavities 
and  fissures  are  found  yellow  and  smoke-coloured  topazes :  when  they 
are  white  they  are  named  rock-crystals.  Their  usiml  form  is  that  of 
pentagonal  prisms,  sometimes  12  or  14  inches  in  length.  2.  Next  to 
the  granite  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Grampians  is  composed  of 
fine-grained,  hard,  and  grayish  gneiss,  and  mica-schist.   This  is  always 


stratified ;  the  beds  lie  at  various  angles,  and  are  often  perpendicular. 
The  rock  is  of  a  lead  colour,  but  is  occasionally  brilliant  with  the 
mica,  which  covers  the  surface  of  its  plates.  Among  the  schistose 
rocks  are  veins  and  detached  masses  of  quartz,  frequently  of  a  red 
colour  from  the  presence  of  iron.  It  is  thickly  studded  with  small 
garnets,  varying  in  colour  from  a  faint  to  a  deep  crimson.  Porcelain- 
stone  is  abundant  on  some  of  the  Grampian  heights.  Its  colour  is 
generally  white,  inclining  to  gray,  or  reddish,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
iron.  Lead-mines  were  wrought  in  the  Grampian  range  above  a  cen< 
tury  ago,  and  the  ore  is  said  to  have  yielded  l-64th  part  of  silver. 
Limestone  is  plentiful  in  various  piu^  of  this  mountainous  district 
At  Qlenesk  on  the  banks  of  the  North  Esk,  and  at  Cortachie  on  the 
South  Esk,  lai^e  masses  of  jasper  are  imbedded  in  schistose  and 
micacious  rocks.  8.  The  third  component  of  the  Grampian  rocks  is 
porphyry.  It  occurs  in  broad  veins  contiguous  to  the  schistose  rocks, 
and  forms  numerous  hills,  is  generally  of  a  brown,  yellowish,  or 
whitish  colour,  and  is  intersperseid  with  grains  of  quartz  and  rounded 
felspars.  The  transition  rocks,  lying  between  the  granite  and  flootz, 
appear  on  the  declivities  of  the  Grampians  towcu^s  the  valley  of 
Strathmore.  They  consist  of  schistose-grauwacke  slate,  in  which 
occur  beds  of  slate,  spar,  and  elliptical  masses  of  jasper,  measuring 
30  feet  by  10  feet  Greenstone,  basalt,  and  dark-coloured  limestone 
are  also  prevalent,  with  compact  fekpar  in  extensive  beds  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour.  The  flostz  rocks  of  this  lower  district,  which  rest  upon 
the  transition  rocks,  present  much  variety  of  composition,  but  may 
all  bo  referred  to  the  red-sandstone  formation.  This  sandstone  is 
often  fine-gi*ained,  and  valuable  for  architectursd  purposes.  It  is 
traversed  by  extensive  beds  of  conglomerate  limestone,  greenstone, 
basalt^  amygdaloid,  clinkstone,  feUpar,  and  porphyry,  and  contains 
veins  of  heavy  spar,  and  traces  of  copper  ores.  Peai'ls  have  been  found 
in  the  bed  of  the  North  Esk. 

In  descending  from  the  Grampians  to  Strathmore  the  first  rock  that 
occurs  after  the  porphyry  is  a  coarse  pudding-stone,  gravel-stone,  or 
breccia.  It  is  sometimes  called  '  yolky  stone,'  from  being  composed 
of  numerous  rounded  pebbles  resembling  yolks  of  eggs,  which  are 
held  together  by  a  ferruginous  cement  of  great  hardness.  This  rock 
has  evidently  been  formed  from  fragments  detached  from  the  rocks 
above  described,  which,  in  their  progress  towards  their  present  posi- 
tion had  been  rounded  by  the  action  of  water.  As  we  descend  along 
the  beds  of  the  streams  which  form  the  rivers  South  and  North  Esk, 
the  pudding-stone  graduates  into  rubble-stone,  which  is  of  a  brown  or 
red  colour,  and  consists  of  particles  of  sand  united  by  the  cement 
which  combines  the  pebbles  in  the  pudding-stone.  Low.r  down,  this 
first  species  of  sandstone  graduates  into  one  which  is  softer,  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  and  has  beds  of  I'ed  clay  interposed  between  its  stitita.  It 
consists  of  particles  of  silex  cemented  by  ferruginous  clay.  It  often 
occurs  in  laminao,  or  slates,  fit  for  roofing,  and  is  easily  cut  with  the 
chisel.  Its  beds  frequently  contain  detached  yolks  or  rounded 
pebbles,  and  pudding-stone  is  often  found  with  it  in  alternate  beds. 
Shell-marl,  formed  from  the  exuviae  of  several  kinds  of  fresh-water 
shell-fish,  abounds  in  the  lakes  in  various  parts  of  Strathmore. 

The  mouiltaiu  ridges  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills  are  composed  chiefly  of 
sandstone,  the  strata  of  which  lie  almost  horizontsdly  towards  the 
south,  and  decline  towards  the  north  at  an  angle  of  45".  It  is  of 
various  colours — red,  brown,  gray,  white,  and  greenish.  Interposed 
between  these  strata  of  sandstone  are  large  beds  of  the  yolky-stone, 
varying  from  50  to  100  feet  in  thickness.  The  rounded  stones 
imbedded  in  this  epecies  of  rock  consist  of  white  and  red  quartz, 
jasper,  whinstone,  porphyiy,  and  gray  and  red  granite,  all  combined 
with  a  ferruginous  sandy  cement.  The  superficial  stratum  of  this 
range  of  hills  is  formed  of  several  varieties  of  whinstone,  which 
appears  in  the  various  forms  of  basalt,  greenstone,  porphyry,  and  a 
cellular  stone  by  some  believed  to  be  volcanic  lava.  The  colour  varies 
also  from  red,  brown,  and  gray,  to  green,  dark  blue,  and  black.  All 
the  kinds  of  agate  and  onyx  enumerated  by  mineralogists  are  found 
on  these  hills.  Limestone  of  a  peculiar  structure  is  extensively 
wrought.  It  is  composed  of  rounded  fragments  of  various  colours 
cemented  together  in  a  crystallised  spar,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  species  of 
mottled  marble.  Large  beds  of  clay  marl  occur  in  several  parts  of 
this  district  along  the  ravines  and  alluvial  bottoms.  On  the  south- 
east declivities  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills  are  large  quarries  of  sandstone  flags 
of  superior  quality  for  pavements,  steps,  tomb-stones,  ftc.  Those 
which  split  ofi*  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness  are  much 
used  for  roofing.  The  slabs  from  these  quarries  are  exported  from 
Arbroath  to  Leith,  London,  and  other  places.  Their  strata  form 
a  broad  continued  zone  fix>m  the  south-west  to  the  north-east 
side  of  the  county.  Lead  has  been  discovered  in  smsll  quantities, 
also  some  copper  ore. 

In  the  maritime  district  beds  of  red-sandstone,  including  rounded 
fragments  as  before,  occur  frequently  to  the  south  and  east  of  the 
zone  of  sandstone  flags.  Veins  of  whin  and  porphyry  intersect  the 
sandstone,  and  form  numerous  hills.  Near  Montrose  limestone  is 
extensively  wrought.  The  stratum  lies  deep,  and  is  25  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  stone  is  hard,  white,  jind  of  a  fine  grain.  Rock  and  clay 
marl  are  abundant  in  the  district  round  Montrose.  Numerous  largo 
boulder  stones  of  Grampian  granite  lie  scattered  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  county,  and  shapeless  detached  masses  several  tons  in  weight, 
evidently  of   the   same    origin,  are  found  in  the  Strathmore  and 
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maritime  diBtriots.  Very  little  coal  is  found.  Peat,  brushwood, 
broom,  and  furze  are  used  for  fuel  by  the  poor. 

Hydrography f  Communicationt,  Ac, — Formerly  there  were  few 
pariahes  in  this  county  in  which  there  was  not  a  lake.  The  number 
is  now  much  reduced.  Some  have  been  drained  to  gain  arable  land, 
but  many  more  have  been  wholly  or  partially  drained  that  the  marl 
found  In  the  beds  of  the  lakes  might  be  used  as  manure.  The  prin- 
cipal which  remain  are  Loch  Lee,  in  the  Grampians,  the  source  of  the 
North  E^k  River,  a  mUe  in  length,  embosomed  among  groups  of  lofty 
mountains ;  Lentrathen  Loch,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  at  the  base 
of  the  Grampian  range,  nearly  circular,  and  a  mile  in  diameter :  it  is 
inclosed  by  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  and  its  banks  present  some 
rare  botanical  plants;  and  the  Loch  of  Forfar.  Eastward  from 
Forfar  is  the  Loch  of  Rescobie,  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  con- 
nection with  it  is  the  Loch  of  Balgavies  abounding  in  waterfowl.  AH 
these  lakes  abound  in  pike,  perch,  and  eels,  and  the  Highland  lakes 
also  contain  abundance  of  trout. 

The  following  are  the  principal  rivers,  or,  as  they  are  provincially 
called,  waters: — the  North  E$h  (Gaelic  Uug  Water)  issues  from 
Loch  Lee,  which  is  fed  by  mountain  streams  from  the  west.  Descend- 
ing IB  a  winding  course  to  the  east  and  south-east  it  receives  almost 
innumerable  moimtain  torrents  until  at  Bum  it  becomes  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  the  county,  when,  after  receiving  the  West  Water 
and  the  Water  of  Cruick,  it  flows  south-easterly  through  a  fertile 
district,  and  falls  into  the  sea  about  three  miles  north  of  Montrose. 
No  part  of  this  stream  is  navigable.  The  South  Esk  issues  from  the 
north-west  summits  of  the  Grampians,  and  having  received  numerous 
moimtain  streams  descends  into  the  valley  of  Strathmore,  where  it  is 
further  augmented  by  several  brooks :  continuing  easterly  by  the 
town  of  Brechin  it  passes  through  the  Basin  of  Montrose  into  the  sea. 
On  several  of  its  falls  are  erected  flax-spinning-mills,  and  other 
machinery.  The  Isla  rises  from  numerous  torrents  among  the 
Grampian  summits  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  county.  Its  course 
is  south-west  to  near  Ruthven,  where  it  turns  off  to  join  the  Tay,  in 
Perthshire.  Like  the  North  Esk  at  Bum  in  escaping  from  the 
Grampians  it  has  worn  a  chasm  in  the  granite  rocks  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  perpendicular ;  and  it  forms  cascades  of  the  greatest 
beauty.  One  has  a  clear  precipitous  fall  of  at  least  85  feet.  The 
banks  are  very  steep  and  richly  wooded  for  several  miles,  and  the 
scenery,  at  the  junction  of  the  Melgam  Water  is  rendered  highly 
romantic  by  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  fortified  castle  of 
Airlie.  The  Dean,  Lunan,  Dighty,  and  other  smaller  streams  are  not 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  require  particular  notice. 

The  principal  roads  branch  off  from  Dundee — 1,  to  Arbroath, 
Montrose,  and  thence  to  Aberdeen ;  2,  to  Forfar  and  Bi^echin ;  8,  to 
Cupiir  Angus  and  westward.  These,  and  other  lines  of  internal  com- 
munication, are  kept  in  good  order.  There  are  numerous  stone  and 
wooden  bridges  across  the  small  streams.  The  principal  one  is  over 
the  North  Esk,  on  the  road  from  Montrose  to  Kincardine.  The 
railways  in  the  county  are  the  Scottish  Midland  Junction  railway, 
which  enters  Foifarshire  at  Cupar  Angus  and  joins  the  Aberdeen 
railway  through  the  Arbroath  and  Forfar  railway  at  Forfar;  the 
Arbroath  and  Forfar  railway  is  connected  with  the  Aberdeen  railway 
and  also  with  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath  railway,  a  line  which  runs 
along  the  coast  from  Arbroath  to  Dundee,  where  it  communicates 
with  the  Dundee  and  Perth  railway  by  means  of  a  line  of  rails  carried 
along  the  Docks  of  Dundee.  This  line  is  used  only  for  horse  haulage. 
The  Edinbui^h  and  Northern  line,  from  Dundee  to  Edinburgh  through 
Fife,  is  connected  with  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath  line  at  Brougjity 
Ferry.  A  commimication  between  Dundee  and  the  Scottish  Midland 
Junction  railway  is  effected  by  the  Dundee  and  Newtyle  railway, 
which  joins  the  Midland  line  at  Meigle  in  Strathmore. 

Climate^  SoU,  Agriculture, — The  great  variety  of  elevation  causes  a 
corresponding  variety  of  climate.  On  the  highlands  among  the 
Grampians,  where  the  snow  lies  on  the  summits  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  the  air  is  generally  cold  and  piercing.  In  the  great 
midland  valley,  and  in  the  sheltered  parts  of  the  maritime  district,  the 
climate  is  comparatively  mild  and  genial.  On  the  coast  the  easterly 
and  south-west  winds  are  occasionally  very  severe.  The  heaviest  rains 
are  from  the  east  and  south-east,  and  the  deepest  falls  of  snow  from 
the  north  and  north-east. 

On  the  Grampians  the  soil  is  a  thin  stratum  of  moorish  earth, 
through  which  the  rock  often  jUts  from  a  subsoil  of  whitish  clay.  In 
the  glens  the  alluvial  soil  is  loose  and  friable,  having  a  predominance 
of  sand.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  coimty  the  primary  soils  are  gene- 
rally thin,  mossy,  and  encumbered  with  loose  stones.  The  primary 
soils  on  the  sandstone  rocks  are  chiefly  tenacious  clay,  naturally 
unproductive,  though  when  properly  wrought  producing  excellent 
crops  of  wheat  In  the  valley  of  Strathmore  the  soils  are  all  alluvial, 
but  seldom  fertile.  Some  parts  of  this  valley  are  gravelly,  othera 
exhibit  a  soil  of  barren  sand.  Fine  tracts  of  rich  black  and  brown 
vegetable  faiould  occur  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  basin  or  lake  of 
Montrose,  and  in  some  other  places.  On  the  whole,  the  Grampian 
district  and  the  declivities  of  the  Sidkw  Hills  may  be  said  to  be 
generally  covered  with  coarse  clay  and  moor  pastm«;  and  all  the 
lower  lands  have  partly  retentive  subsoils,  and  partly  alluvial  soils. 
Along  the  coast,  north  of  Montrose,  between  Arbroath  and 
Dundee,  around  the  latter  place  and  in  the  inland  district  between 


Brechin  and  Forfar,  are  downs  of  loose  sand  partially  covered  with 
stunted  grass,  and  useful  only  as  burrowing  ground  for  rabbits.  The 
principal  bed  of  peat  is  called  the  Dilty  Moss,  on  a  ridge  of  the  Sidlaw 
Hills.  On  the  Grampians  the  best  peat-beds  occupy  the  hollows  on 
the  highest  summits,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  obtain  this  fuel  in 
the  populous  lowland  districts. 

About  a  century  ago  a  great  proportion  of  this  county  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  ancient  families ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  trade 
and  manufactures  landed  property  has  changed  hands  frequently,  and 
has  become  much  more  divided.  Farms  vary  much  in  size,  some 
consisting  only  of  20  or  30  acres,  others  of  800  acres.  They  are  gene- 
rally from  100  to  250  acres,  but  many  are  less  than  100  acres.  The 
county  is  well  farmed,  and  the  farms  are  generally  held  by  enterprising 
tenants  on  improving  leases.  Almost  every  useful  improvement  has 
been  adopted  m  the  modes  and  implements  of  agricultiu*e.  Draining 
of  various  kinds  is  practised  extensively.  Indosures  are  made  chiefly 
by  stone-dykes  in  the  highlands,  and  by  stone-dykes  and  quick-thorn 
hedges  in  the  plains  of  Strathmore  and  towards  the  sea.  Breeds  of 
stock  have  been  much  improved,  and  several  active  agricultural 
societies  exercise  a  great  influence  in  the  introduction  of  superior 
modes  of  culture  and  breeding.  The  chief  crops  are  of  oats,  barley, 
and  wheat,  and  the  rotation  of  crops  is  varied  according  to  different 
soils.  Wheat  is  now  successfully  cultivated  at  all  elevations  less^han 
1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Considerable  quantities  of  wiieat 
ore  annually  exported  to  London  and  other  ports,  and  ikmerican, 
Danzig,  and  other  foreign  wheats  are  largely  imported  to  mix  with 
that  produced  in  the  county.  Barley  is  extensively  cultivated.  Peas, 
beans,  vetches,  and  turnips  are  grown.  The  Swedish  turnip  is  much 
used  for  feeding  milch-cows.  Red  and  white  clover  are  common,  and 
are  mixed  with  lye-grass.  Potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated  ^and 
exported.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  there  are  market- 
gardens  and  nurseries  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  ancient  breed  of  horses  in  this  county,  commonly  called  Garrons, 
is  small  but  hardy,  and  capable  of  enduring  much  fatigue.  They  are 
still  numerous  in  the  Grampian  district.  Their  colour  is  gray ;  they 
feed  chiefly  on  the  stunted  grass  which  they  find  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains.  The  cattle  were  formerly  diminutive,  but  they  have  been 
greatly  improved.  The  original  sheep  of  this  county  is  the  small 
white-faced  breed.  Some  small  flocks  of  these  still  remain  in  the 
(Grampians,  but  generally  they  are  much  crossed  with  the  black-faced 
breed  of  Tweeddale,  which  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
stock  of  the  county.  Superior  and  more  delicate  breeds  are  reared 
in  the  parks  and  lawns  of  the  resident  proprietors.  Hogs  are 
kept  by  every  farmer  and  cottager.  There  are  two  principal  breeds  : 
one,  a  thin-backed,  raw-boned  animal,  with  long  bristles,  a  tapering 
snout,  and  projecting  tusks,  appears  to  be  the  descendant  of  the 
ancient  wild  boar  of  the  forest ;  the  other  is  the  small  common 
Chinese  breed,  which  is  by  far  the  most  numerous.  Poultry  and 
pigeons  are  generally  kept  by  every  farmer.  Bees  are  also  commonly 
kept 

Game  is  plentiful ;  wild  roebucks  traverse  the  extensive  plantations 
and  glens  of  the  Grampian  and  Sidlaw  hills.  They  are  small,  timid, 
and  untameable.  In  ancient  times  the  red-deer  or  sta^  abounded 
among  the  Grampians,  but  is  now  very  rarely  seen.  The  large  antlers 
of  the  moose-deer  are  found  in  the  mosses,  together  with  enormous 
horns  of  the  ancient  Caledonian  cattle.  The  alpine  hare,  whose  fur 
in  winter  is  snowy  white,  is  found  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  Gram- 
pians. Otters  and  seals  frequent  the  rocks  on  the  eastern  sea-coast 
During  the  salmon-fishing  season  numbers  of  seals  and  porpoises 
frequent  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  ssstuary  of  the  Tay, 
where  they  destroy  large  quantities  of  fish.  Wild  geese  and  swans 
visit  the  county  in  November.  The  Grampians  are  frequented  by 
eagles,  kites,  and  hawks. 

Industry,  dfcc. — The  deep-sea  fishing  off  the  eastern  coast  is  very 
productive,  and  large  quantities  of  salmon  and  smaller  fish  are  taken 
in  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  at  the  mouths  of  several  streams  thence  to 
the  North  Esk.  The  villages  of  Ferryden,  Usan,  and  Auchmithie  are 
extensively  engaged  in  the  sea-fishery,  which  employs  the  whole  of 
their  population  :  the  villages  of  Broughty  Ferry  and  Carnoustie  also 
contain  a  considerable  fisher  population.  In  favourable  seasons  large 
supplies  of  salmon  are  sent  to  the  London  market  packed  in  boxes  of 
pounded  ice.  The  most  abimdant  kinds  of  fish  are  salmon,  cod, 
herrings,  haddocks,  turbots,  soles,  sprats,  lobsters,  and  crabs.  The 
lochs  and  principal  streams  supply  abundance  of  pike,  perch,  trout, 
and  eels. 

This  county  is  so  favourably  situated  for  commerce  that  a  ready 
market  for  its  agricultural  and  manufacturing  produce  can  always  be 
relied  upon,  and  its  exportation  of  linen  fabrics,  cattle,  com,  and 
salmon  is  very  extensive.  The  coarser  kinds  of  linen  fabrics,  as  huck- 
abacks, canvass,  sheeting,  sacking,  &c.,  are  manufactured  in  this  county 
to  a  large  extent  Finer  bleached  linens  for  shirting  and  idieeting, 
and  coloured  thread,  are  also  extensively  manufactured.  A  great  deal 
of  the  weaving  is  performed  by  the  hand-loom,  but  the  spinning  is 
wholly  done  by  steam  and  water  power.  Of  the  whole  st«un-power 
employed  in  the  linen  manufacture  in  Scotland,  Forfarshii^  possesses 
about  three-fourths.  It  thus  forms  the  great  seat  of  the  linen 
manufacture  of  the  country. 

ZHvinoni,    Tovmt,   <frc.~There   are   in   Forfarshire   58   parisht 
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According  to  the  '  Ceiunis  of  ReUgioua  Wonhip  and  Education/  taken 
in  1851,  it  appears  that,  bo  far  aa  could  be  ascertained,  there  were 
then  in  the  county  187  places  of  worship,  of  which  67  belonged  to 
the  Established  Church,  51  to  the  Free  Church,  23  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  10  to  the  Independents,  8  to  Episcopalians,  6  to 
Original  Seceders,  5  to  Roman  CathoUcs,  5  to  Methodists,  4  to  Baptists^ 
and  8  to  other  bodies.  Of  170  of  these  places  of  worship,  the  number  of 
sittings  is  stated  at  92,931.  The  number  of  day  schools  returned  was 
803,  namely —  181  public  schools,  with  15,961  scholars,  and  122 
private  schools,  with  6159  scholars.  Of  evening  schools  for  adults, 
35  were  stated  to  be  attended  by  673  males  and  657  females.  The 
number  of  Sabbath  schools  returned  was  230,  with  18,158  scholars, 
of  which  84  schools  belonged  to  the  Free  Church,  68  to  the  Established 
Church,  and  29  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Returns  were 
obtained  from  5  literary  and  scientific  institutions  in  the  county,  of 
which  4  had  an  aggregate  memberdiip  of  970.  With  these  institutions 
were  connected  5  libraries,  containing  an  aggregate  of  5311  volumes. 

The  county  town  is  Forfab.  The  most  important  town  in  the 
county  is  however  Duudee,  and  after  it  is  Montrobb.  Abbboath 
anciently  Aberbrothwick,  Bbechin,  Altth,  and  Cupab  Angus,  are 
described  under  their  respective  titles.  The  place  next  in  import- 
ance is  KirriemuiTf  an  ancient  burgh  of  regality  and  market-town  in 
the  parish  of  Kirriemuir,  situated  5  miles  K.W.  from  Forfar,  on  the 
edge  of  a  mountain  glen  overlooking  the  valley  of  Strathmore :  the 
population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  3518.  It  consists  of  several 
irregular  but  handsome  streets,  and  has  an  elegant  church,  an  epis- 
copal chape],  a  town-hall,  and  other  public  buildings.  Its  market  is 
well  attended.  Coarse  canvass  and  various  kinds  of  brown  linen  are 
manufactured.  Many  plash-mills,  in  addition  to  com-miUs,  have  been 
established  on  a  rivulet  called  the  Oaire,  which  flows  near  the  town. 
There  are  several  schools,  two  of  which  are  well  endowed ;  libraries, 
reading-rooms,  and  a  savings  bank. 

In  addition  to  the  villages  of  Anchmithie,  Broughty  Ferry, 
Carnoustie,  East  and  West  Haven,  Ferryden,  and  Usan,  referred 
to  in  our  notice  of  the  coast-Une,  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — 
JBdzdly  population  of  the  parish  1C84,  has  a  handsome  reading-room, 
and  there  are  spinning-mills  in  the  parish.  Friockheim,  in  Kirkden 
parish,  population  of  the  parish  1763,  is  mostly  inhabited  by  weavers. 
It  has  sprung  up  from  the  extension  of  the  linen  manufacturei  The 
railway  to  Aberdeen  here  leaves  the  Arbroath  and  Forfar  line. 
GlammtSf  about  12  miles  N.  from  Dundee,  population  of  the  parish 
2152,  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town.  Osnaburgs  and  sheetings 
are  largely  manufactured.  There  are  a  library,  two  friendly  societies, 
and  two  schools,  besides  the  parochial  school.  jQlammis  Castle  is 
noticed  below.  Letham,  in  Dunnichen  parish,  population  of  the  parish 
1884,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  weavers.  The  village  is  finely  situated 
on  an  elevation  commanding  an  extensive  prospect.  Newtyle,  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  1141.  The  vOlage  has  risen  from  the  construction 
of  the  Dundee  and  Newtyle  railway,  which  here  joins  the  Scottidi 
Midland  line. 

History f  Antiquitietf  dse. — The  history  of  this  county  is  treated  of 
under  the  diflerent  towns,  there  being  no  events  of  general  importance 
of  which  it  was  the  theatre.  Brechin  is  believed  to  have  been  a  seat 
of  the  Culdees.  It  was  afterwards  an  important  bishopria  [Bbxohin.] 
The  Abbacy  of  Aberbrothwick,  or  Abbboath,  thie  Priory  of  Restennet, 
[Forfab],  and  the  monastic  church  of  Dundee  have  been  elsewhere 
noticed.  Many  smaller  monasteries  stood  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  county. 

Of  the  ancient  vitrified  forts,  which  occur  at  regular  intervals 
along  the  heights  of  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  there  are  three 
principal  remains  in  this  county.  The  fort  called  the  Cantle  of 
Finhaven,  is  on  Finhaven  Hill,  1500  feet  above  the  surrounding 
country.  It  Ib  quadrangular,  476  feet  by  83  feet  and  125  feet,  and 
constructed  on  the  edge  of  an  elevated  and  precipitous  rock.  The 
remains  of  another  of  these  forts  is  on  the  summit  of  a  mount  in 
Drumsturdy  Muir.  The  third  is  on  the  top  of  the  Law  of  Dundee, 
a  remarkably  high  conical  hiU  on  the  north  of  Dundee  town.  Of  hill 
forts  there  are  many  in  this  county.  The  most  important  is  on  the 
summit  of  a  steep  hill  in  the  parish  of  Menmuir,  north-west  of 
Brechin;  the  area  within  the  walls,  which  are  of  great  thickness,  is 
oval,  134  yards  by  60  yards.  On  a  hill  to  the  east»  separated  from 
this  only  by  a  deep  ravine,  is  another  of  these  forts,  formed  entirely 
of  earth.  Two  miles  south-west  of  Qlammis,  on  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  is 
one  of  a  semicircular  form,  with  a  wall  835  feet  in  circuit,  27  feet 
high,  and  80  feet  in  thickness.  On  the  hills  of  Dumbarrow,  Caer- 
buddo,  and  several  others,  the  remains  of  similar  forts  are  to  be 
traced.  Th^re  are  remains  of  several  extensive  Roman  camps,  which 
seem  to  have  formed  a  chain  of  military  positions  in  a  line  from  the 
south-west  to  the  north-east  sides  of  the  county,  including  the  towns 
of  Forfar  and  Brechin.  The  encampment  at  Harefaulds,  north  of 
Caerbuddo,  traces  of  the  inner  and  outer  works  of  which  remain, 
might  contiun  60,000  men.  Similar  camps  occur  in  the  parishes  of 
Forfar,  Brechin,  and  Oathlaw.  Many  curious  specimens  of  early 
antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  this  county,  aa  stone  coffins  and 
urns  in  sepulchral  cairns,  battle-axes  and  other  weapons,  sculptured 
stones,  coins,  &c.  Ou  some  of  the  uncultivated  Grampian  moors  are 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  Caledonian  dwellings,  consisting  of  large  slab 
stones  placed  together  in  a  circle  without  cements 


Of  baronial  castles  there  are  several  magnificent  specimens.  At 
Brought}^,  near  Dundee,  are  the  remains  of  a  noble  castle,  consisting 
of  severa^massive  towers  and  walls,  standing  on  a  rook  which  juts 
into  the  waNr  of  the  Frith.  On  the  shoi'e  of  Lunan  Bay  are  a  square 
tower  and  other  remains  of  Red  Castle,  so  called  from  being  built  of 
red  sandstone.  Edzel  Castle,  the  Castle  of  Invermark,  Kelly  Castle, 
the  Castle  of  Affleck,  and  several  others,  present  similar  req^dns. 
There  are  numerous  vestiges  of  less  important  baronial  structures. 
Qlammis  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  earls  of  Strathmore,  is  a 
venerable  castellated  mansion,  about  a  mile  from  the  village  of  that 
name.  In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  it  was  a  large  quadrangular  mass 
of  buildings,  with  lofty  towers  and  gateways  openmg  benekth  them 
into  two  spacious  courts.  Much  of  the  original  structure  remains, 
and  great  additions  were  made  of  wings  and  turrets  under  the 
direction  of  Inigo  Jones.  Brechin  Castle  stood  a  siege  by  Edward  IIL 
in  1303,  during  three  weeks.  Many  additions  to  the  old  buildings 
were  made  by  the  Earl  of  Panmure  in  1711.  Panmure  Hall,  10  miles 
north-east  from  Dundee,  is  a  lat^e  ancient  edifice,  much  dilapidated 
from  neglect.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  park  and  stately 
plantations.  The  modem  mansions  in  the  county  are  numerous ; 
some  of  them  are  distinguished  for  arohitecturaf  magnificenos  and 
picturesque  beauty  of  situation. 

In  1852  the  county  possessed  two  savings  banks  at  Dundee  and 
Montrose ;  the  total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  20th  November 
1852  was  82,340^  9«.  3d. 

FORLI,  a  legation  or  province  and  town  in  the  Papal  States. 
The  province  is  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Ravenna,  W.  by 
Tuscany,  S.  by  the  province  of  Urbino-e-Pesaro,  and  E.  by  the 
Adriatic.  Its  area  Ib  682  square  miles,  and  in  1843  its  population 
was  202,315,  distributed  in  8  towns,  32  terre  having  a  communal 
council,  and  404  villages  or  hamlets.  The  province  is  watered  by  the 
Rabbi,  Ronco,  Savio,  the  Rubicone  (the  sacred  boundary  of  the 
Roman  Republic),  Marecchia,  and  other  rivers  which  have  then: 
sources  in  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  and  empty  themselves  into  the 
Adriatic.  The  Marecchia  at  one  part  of  its  course  separates  the 
province  from  the  republic  of  Sammarino.  The  country  is  in  part 
hilly,  being  occupied  by  ofisets  from  the  Apennlne  chain,  which  extend 
towards  the  Adriatic ;  and  partly  flat,  especially  towards  the  north, 
where  there  are  some  extensive  marshes  near  the  coast.  Excepting  in 
the  marshy  district  the  climate  is  healthier  than  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring flats  of  Ravenna.  In  summer  the  heat  is  very  great^  and 
the  rivers  frequently  are  dried  up.  The  principal  productions  are 
maize,  hemp,  hay,  and  wine.  Among  the  other  products  are  bu*ley, 
a  little  oats,  rye,  and  rice ;  beans,  pulse  of  various  kinds,  flax,  fruits, 
silk,  madder,  cummin,  8afiix>n,  anise  seed,  &c  Only  a  small  number 
of  cattle  are  reared.  Honey  is  very  abimdant.  A  large  quantity  of 
fish  is  taken  along  the  coast.  There  are  manufactories  of  silk,  linen, 
and  oil-doth,  and  refineries  of  sulphur,  which  is  found  of  good  quality 
in  the  province. 

Townt,  Ac. — The  town  of  ForUt  the  ancient  Forum  Liviif  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  after  the  victory  of  the  Metaurus,  and  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  M.  Livius  Salinator,  one  of  the  two  consids  who 
defeated  HasdrubaL  It  stands  on  the  ancient  iSmilian  Way  in  a 
fertile  plain  between  the  Montone  and  the  Ronco,  44°  13'  25" 
N.  lat,  10*"  1"  37"  E.  long.  The  present  town  is  well  built:  the 
streets  are  lined  with  arcades.  It  has  a  fine  square,  a  cathedral, 
several  handsome  palaces  and  churches  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Carlo  Maratti,  Guido,  Guercino,  Cignani,  and  other  masters,  a  lyceum, 
and  fine  public  walks.  Fori!  is  a  bishop's  see  and  the  residence  of 
the  legate.  The  population  is  about  16,000.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  old  walls  which  are  little  worUi  as  a  defence.  The  French  took 
Fori!  in  1797.  The  citadel,  famous  for  its  noble  defence  by  Catherine 
Sforza  in  the  15th  century,  is  now  a  prison. 

Ceeena,  a  pretty  town  in  a  fertile  countiy  near  the  foot  of  the  Apen- 
nines, watered  by  the  river  Savio,  over  which  there  is  a  fine  bridge, 
has  a  handsome  town-house  on  the  market-place,  which  is  adorned  by 
a  colossal  statue  of  Pius  V II.,  who,  as  well  as  his  predecessor,  Pius  YI. 
was  a  native  of  this  town.  Cesena  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  a  college  for 
clerical  students,  and  a  valuable  public  library,  collected  by  the  liala- 
testi,  who  were  lords  of  the  Romagna  in  the  middle  ages.  The  libraiy 
b  rich  in  manuscripts,  among  which  is  a  curious  work  of  St.  Isidorus, 
bishop  of  Seville  in  the  7th  century,  entitled  *  Etymologise,'  which  is  a 
kind  of  cyclopsedia.  In  the  Capuchin  church  is  a  fine  painting  by  Guer- 
cino. Cesena  is  an  ancient  place.  It  has  given  title  to  a  bishop  since 
A.D.  92,  when  its  first  bishop,  St.  Philemon,  was  appointed  under  Pope 
Clement  I.  On  a  high  hill  about  a  mile  from  the  town  is  the  hand- 
some church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Monte,  reputed  to  be  a  work  of 
Bramonte,  and  near  it  is  a  Benedictine  monastery  in  which  Pius  VIL 
took  the  vows.  To  the  south  of  Cesena  are  valuable  sulphur 
mines,  the  produce  of  which  is  sent  to  Bologna  and  RiminL  These 
mines  are  said  to  yield  about  4,000,000  lbs.  of  sulphur  yearly.  The 
population  of  Cesena  is  about  9500. 

Between  Forll  and  Cesena  is  the  little  town  of  ForUmpopoU,  the 
ancient  Forum  PopUiij  vrith  a  collegiate  church,  a  castle  built  by 
Oesare  Boi^gia,  and  about  4200  inhabitants.  Near  Forlimpopoli  ia 
Bertinoro,  famous  for  its  wines :  population  of  the  commune  4800. 

Savi^^no,  on  the  road  from  Cesena  to  Rimini,  near  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Compitum,  hi^  aomo  good  buildings  and  about  400Q 
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inhabitants.  Near  Savignano  flows  a  small  ri^er,  called  Rugone,  which 
is  believed  by  some  to  be  the  ancient  Rubicon :  it  joins,  below  Savig- 
nano, another  stream,  called  Pisatello,  after  which  the  uoned  stream 
enters  the  Adriatic.  A  Roman  bridge  is  thrown  across  tKe  Fiumicino, 
or  Savigiiano,  a  small  stream  which  joins  the  other  two,  and  with 
them  enters  the  Adriatic  at  Due  Bocche.  Near  the  Fiumicino  on  a 
pillai^  is  an  apocryphal  inscription  (which  has  been  mistaken  by  some 
for  an  ancient  one),  containing  the  senatils  consultum,  which  forbade, 
under  the  heaviest  penalties,  any  commander  to  cross  the  Rubicon  in 
arms.  The  true  Rubicon  however,  which  still  is  called  by  the  peasantry 
II  Bubiconef  is  nearer  Rimini,  and  flows  direct  into  the  Adriatic  from 
the  Apennines,  where  it  rises,  between  Monte  Taffi  and  Sarcina.  It 
flows  nearly  parallel  to  the  Marecchia,  and  has  a  length  of  about 
25  miles. 

Rimini,  the  Roman  Ariminvmf  a  considerable  town  with  about 
10,000  inhabitants  within  the  walls,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Marecchia,  which  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  marble  bridge  of  five 
arches  and  220  feet  long,  begun  under  Augustus  and  finished  under 
Tiberius,  and  still  in  very  good  preservation.  The  sea  having  receded 
all  along  this  coast,  the  ancient  harbour  of  Ariminum  is  now  choked 
up  with  sand ;  but  there  is  a  small  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Marecchia,  which  admits  vessels  of  light  burden,  and  by  which  Rimini 
carries  on  some  trade  by  sea.  At  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  town, 
on  the  road  to  Rome,  there  is  a  fine  triumphal  arch,  raised  in  honour  of 
Augustus  for  repairing  the  roads,  and  now  called  Porta  Romana.  This 
arch  is  larger  than  any  of  the  arches  in  Rome ;  it  is  built  of  white 
marble  in  a  simple  massive  style,  with  two  Corinthian  pillars  on  each 
side.  Between  the  arch  and  the  pillars  are  medallions  of  Neptune 
and  Venus  on  one  side,  Jupiter  and  Minerva  on  the  other.  There 
are  also  some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  besides  inscriptions  and 
other  mai'bles  found  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  harbour.  Rimini,  with 
its  Roman  monuments,  appears  a  fit  entrance  into  the  limits  of  the 
classical  part  of  Itsly.  Among  the  modern  buildings  is  the  noble 
cathedral  church  of  San  Francesco,  which  Leon  Battista  Albert! 
raised  by  order  of  the  Malatesti,  lords  of  Rimini,  and  which  is  adorned 
with  the  mausolea  of  that  distinguished  family  of  the  middle  ages, 
many  beautiful  bas-reliefs,  and  other  works  of  ai't  The  fortress  was 
also  erected  by  the  Malatesti,  but  it  is  now  disfigured  by  unsightly 
barracks.  The  city  of  Rimini  has  several  other  fine  churches  besides 
the  cathedral.  In  the  market-place  is  a  stone  in  the  form  of  a 
pedestal  from  which,  as  stated  in  the  inscription,  Julius  Caesar 
harangued  his  army  after  crossiiig  the  Rubicon.  A  handsome 
fountain  in  the  square  before  the  town-hall  (palazzo  publico)  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Paul  Y.  Rimini  has  a  good 
library  of  30,000  volumes,  founded  in  1617  by  the  advocate  Ales- 
sandro  Gambalunga,  and  which  contains  manuscripts, chiefly  concerning 
the  history  of  the  town,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  and  a  college.  The 
supposed  site  of  the  house  in  which  resided  Francesca  da  Rimini  cele- 
brated in  the  *  Divina  Commedia'  of  Dante,  is  still  shown.  Numerous 
fishing  craft  frequent  the  harbour  of  Rimini ;  and  there  is  a  good 
trade  in  silk  manufactures,  fish,  glass,  and  earthenwares.  Sulphuric 
and  nitric  acid,  and  verdigris  are  also  among  the  industrial  products 
of  Rimini  Ariminum,  originally  an  Umbrian  city,  was  important  as  a 
military  position  and  for  its  situation  at  the  jimction  of  the  Flamilftin 
and  ^milian  Ways.  In  all  their  great  wars  in  Italy  the  Romans,  who 
colonised  it  early,  made  a  point  of  occupying  Aruninum  with  their 
troops.  It  was  also  a  flourishing  commercial  town. '  The  soldiers  of  the 
triumvirs  were  settled  in  the  lauds  of  Ariminum,  and  the  city  itself 
was  embellished  by  Augustus.  Under  the  Eastern  empire  it  was  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis  which  was  governed  by  the  exarchs 
till  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards.  A  great  ecclesiastical  council  was 
held  in  Ariminum  in  a.d.  359.  Rimini  stands  in  44"  4'  N.  lat,  12* 
84'  43"  E.  long. 

Sartinaf  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  south-west  of  Rimini,  an 
ancient  city  of  the  Umbri,  and  the  birthplace  of  Plautus,  is  now  a 
decayed  town  surrounded  by  walls,  with  only  8000  inhabitants. 

CaenaticOf  on  the  sea-coast,  north-east  of  Cesena,  midway  between 
Ravenna  and  Rimini,  in  a  plain  abounding  with  wheat,  Indian  com, 
and  hemp,  has  4000  inhabitants. 

The  province  of  Fori!  is  one  of  the  finest  and  richest  in  the 
Papal  States,  and  the  road  from  Rimini  to  Bologna  is  one  of  the 
pleaaantest  in  Italy,  leading  through  a  succession  of  neat,  consider- 
able, and  cheerful-looking  towns,  in  a  fine  well-cultivated  country, 
with  a  landscape  heightened  by  a  constant  view  of  Uie  Apennines  of 
Tuscany. 

FORMENTERA.    [Balearic  Islands.] 

FORMOSA.     [Tai-Wan.I 

FORMOSO,  RIO.    [Benin  River,] 

FORRES,  Elginshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  parliamentaiy  bui^h  and 
market-town  in  the  parish  of  Forres,  is  situated  in  67**  37'  N.  lat.,  S**  36' 
W.  long.,  distant  12  miles  W.  from  Elgin,  and  about  160  miles  N.from 
Edinbuzigh.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  declivity,  sloping  northward 
to  the  aestuary  of  the  river  Findhom,  and  is  about  3  miles  S.  from  Find- 
bom,  the  port  of  Forres.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  burgh 
in  1851  was  3468,  that  of  the  municipal  buiigh  3339.  It  is  governed 
by  a  pix)V08t,  3  bailies,  and  13  councillors;  and  unites  with  Inverness, 
Nairn,  and  Fortrose,  in  returning  oqe  membef  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 


The  town  consists  of  one  chief  street,  forming  a  part  of  the  high- 
way between  Elgin  and  Inverness,  with  several  smaller  etreets  branch- 
ing off  from  it.  The  houses  are  mostly  modem  and  well  built.  The 
town  is  well  supplied  with  water.  Besides  the  parish  church,  which 
is  a  plain  building,  there  are  a  Free  church  and  chapels  for  Episco- 
palians and  United  Presbyterians.  The  jail  is  a  substantial  building. 
Corn-markets  are  held  weekly.  The  most  important  of  the  schools 
in  Forres  is  that  endowed  by  the  late  Jonathan  Anderson  of  Glasgow, 
which  occupies  a  neat  and  commodious  building.  The  town  dates  as 
a  royal  buigh  from  the  time  of  William  the  Lion.  Its  castle,  now  in 
ruins,  was  the  occasional  residence  of  some  of  the  early  kings  of 
Scotland. 

A  tower  in  memory  of  Nelson  has  been  erected  on  the  top  of  the 
Cluny  Hill  near  the  biu:gh,  from  which  a  most  extensive  view  is  to 
be  had.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Forres  is  the  celebrated  ancient 
pillar  called  Sweno's  Stone,  considered  one  of  the  finest  memorials  of 
the  Danes  that  exist  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  hard  sandstone  of  the 
country,  and  well  preserved,  showing  on  its  four  sides  numerous 
figures  of  men  and  horses,  in  marching  and  in  battle  array.  A 
handsome  suspension-bridge  crosses  the  river  Findhom  here. 

{New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland;  Communication  from  Forret,) 

FORTH,  a  river  in  Scotland,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  separat- 
ing Loch  Katrine  from  Loch  Lomond.  It  is  formed  by  two  branches, 
which  after  a  course  of  16  and  12  miles  respectively,  unite  at  Aber* 
foyle ;  this  united  river  receives  the  name  of  Forth.  The  first  of 
these  streams,  which  rises  on  the  north  side  of  Benlomond,  is  called 
the  Duchray;  the  other  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  three  rivulets, 
which  proceed  from  three  small  but  very  beautiful  highland  lak^ 
called  Loch  Con,  Loch  Dow,  or  Dhu,  and  Loch  Ard.  At  Aberfoyle 
the  Forth  issuing  from  the  mountains,  enters  a  wide  valley,  siurounded 
by  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  From  the  north  it  is  joined  by  three 
tributaries  of  some  note — ^the  Teith,  which  drains  the  mountainous 
country  north  of  Loch  Katrine;  the  Allan,  which  runs  through 
Strathmore ;  and  the  Devon,  which  brings  down  the  water  collected 
in  the  greater  portion  ot  the  Ochil  Hills.  No  considerable  river 
joins  it  from  the  south.  Where  it  unites  with  the  Devon  the  river, 
which  higher  up  is  only  of  moderate  size,  begins  to  widen,  and 
gradually  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  gulf.  This  gulf,  called  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  increases  in  width  in  its  progress  to  the  east,  and 
joins  the  North  Sea  between  Fifoness  and  the  rocks  of  TautAllan 
Castle,  where  it  is  about  15  miles  across.  The  source  of  the  Forth  is 
not  much  more  than  80  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Devon  in  a 
straight  line,  but  as  it  flows  with  many  sinuosities,  its  real  course 
exceeds  twice  that  length.  The  length  of  the  Frith  from  west  to 
east  rather  exceeds  60  zniles.  The  Forth  is  not  a  rapid  river  below 
Aberfoyle,  and  may  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  70  tons  as  far  as 
Stirling ;  but  it  is  not  much  navigated  above  Alloa,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  its  principal  port  On  the  southern  shore  of  the  Frith, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Carron  at  Qrangemouth,  commences  the 
canal  which  unites  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde ;  and  contiguous  to  it  on 
the  east,  between  Qrangemouth  and  Queensferry,  is  good  and  secure 
anchoring  ground  in  the  bay.  The  countries  along  the  northern  and 
southern  shores  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  comprehend  the  most  fertile 
and  best  cultivated  parts  of  Scotland. 

FORTROSE,  Ross-shire,  Scotland,  a  royal  burgh,  market-town,  and 
port^  in  the  pariah  of  Rosemarkie,  is  situated  in  57**  34'  N.  lat,  4*"  8' 
W.  long.,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Moray  Frith,  nearly  opposite  Fort 
Geoi^ge,  from  which  place  there  is  a  regular  ferry,  the  Frith  being 
here  about  24  miles  broad.  It  is  about  10  miles  N.  from  Inverness 
by  land,  and  about  7  miles  by  water.  The  population  of  the  burgh 
in  1851  was  1148.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost  and  14 
councillors ;  and  conjointly  with  Inverness,  Forres,  and  Nairn,  returns 
one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Fortrose  is  described  by 
historians  as  having  during  the  16th  century  been  the  seat  of  art, 
science,  and  divinity  for  that  comer  of  the  kingdom,  and  possessed  of 
considerable  trade.  Rosemarkie,  a  village  about  a  mile  eastward,  was 
constituted  a  royal  burgh  by  Alexander  II.;  and  Chanonry,  the 
episcopal  see  of  the  bishop  of  Ross,  was  united  with  it  by  a  charter 
of  James  II.  in  1444,  under  the  name  of  Fortress. 

The  town  U  finely  situated.  The  harbour  has  a  depth  of  14  feet 
water  at  high  tide.  There  are  some  remains  of  the  ancient  cathedral, 
one  part  of  which  is  used  as  a  prison  and  court-house.  Besides  the 
parish  church,  which  is  at  Rosemarkie,  there  are  in  B'ortrose  a  Scottiah 
episcopal  chapel,  and  chapels  for  Free  Church  and  Baptist  congrega- 
tional At  Fortrose  is  an  extensive  distillery.  A  public  academy  was 
founded  in  1791. 

(New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland;  Q.  and  P.  Anderson,  Guide 
to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland.) 

FORTUNATE  ISLANDS.    [Canaries.] 

FOSSANO.     [CoNi.] 

FOTHERINGAY.    [  North  amptonshibk.] 

FOUGERES.      riLLli-£T-VlLAINB.l 

FOULSHAM.    [Norfolk.] 
FOWEY.    [Cornwall.] 
FOX  ISLANDS.    [Albutlln  Islands] 
FOXFORD.    [Mato.] 

FOYLE,  LOUGH,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland* 
between  the  counties  pf  Derry  and  Donegal,  extends  from  south-wesi 
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to  north-Mst  about  16  miles.  Its  entrance,  which,  between  Magilligan 
Point  on  the  east,  and  Qreencastle  on  the  weit>  is  a  mile  across,  lies 
about  the  point  SS*"  12'  N.  lat,  6**  58'  W.  long.  The  lough  is  widest 
at  its  southern  extremity,  where  it  has  a  breadth  of  about  10  miles. 
At  low-water  a  great  pa^  of  the  area  of  the  lough  is  left  bare;  the 
west  side  alone  is  navigable ;  the  eastern  side  presents  a  flat  strand, 
fringed  by  a  sandy  beach,  which  stretches  round  Msgilligan  Point  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Bann ;  on  this  eastern  shore  Uxe  base  of  the 
Ordnance  surrey  of  Ireland,  53,200  feet  in  length,  was  measured 
Northward  from  the  entrance  of  the  lough,  and  between  it  and  Inni- 
showen  Head,  is  a  shoal  called  the  Tuns,  over  which  the  sea  sometimes 
breaks  with  great  yiolence.  At  the  harbour  of  Qreencastle  is  a  pier, 
which  affords  shelter  for  small  coasting  vessels.  Vessels  of  600  tons 
ascend  Lough  Foyle,  and  its  principal  tributary,  the  river  Foyle, 
ns  far  as  the  city  of  Londondbbrt.  The  railway  from  Londonderry 
to  Coleraine  runs  along  the  east  side  of  Lough  Foyle. 

FRAMLINGHAM,  Suffolk,  a  market  town  in  the  parish  of  Fram- 
lingham,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ore,  in  52*  18'  N.  lat., 
1M9'E.  long.,  distant  14  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Ipswich,  and  87 
miles  N.E.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Framling- 
ham  in  1851  was  2450.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  with  the  curacy  of 
Saxted  annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk  and  diocese  of 
Norwich. 

The  Castle  of  Framlingham  was  during  the  middle  ages  an  import- 
ant fortress.  Of  the  castle  the  outer  walls  are  still  standing ;  its  form 
approaches  to  a  circle,  and  it  is  strengthened  at  intervals  by  18  square 
towers.  The  walls  are  44  feet  high,  and  8  feet  thick  ,*  the  towers  are 
58  feet  high.  The  principal  gateway  is  on  the  south  side,  opposite 
the  town.  There  are  some  remains  of  the  outworks,  and  a  double 
ditch.  It  was  to  this  castle  that  Queen  Mary  retired  on  the  death  of 
her  brother,  Edward  VL,  till  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  settled. 
The  town  t>f  Framlingham  consists  of  a  spacious  market-place,  and  a 
few  streets  branching  off  from  it,  which  are  irregularly  laid  out  The 
town  contains  many  neat  and  substantial  houses,  and  is  lighted  with 
gas.  The  church,  a  commodious  and  stately  edifice,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  It  is  built  of  black  flint,  and  consists  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  aisles,  with  a  tower  96  feet  in  height,  in  which  are  eight 
bells.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  curiously  carved  oak.  The  Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Unitarians  have 
places  of  worship.  There  are  Free  schools,  British  schools,  several 
almshouses,  a  parochial  library,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a  savings 
bank.  Petty  sessions  for  Framlingham  divisidh  and  a  county  coiirt 
are  held.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday  for  com  and  provisions^ 
and  there  are  two  yearly  fSedrs. 

(White,  Suffolk;  Communication  from  Framlingham.) 

FRANCE,  the  most  westerly  of  the  kingdoms  of  continental 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Its  form  is 
very  compact,  and  resembles  an  irregular  polygon,  the  general  contour 
and  dimensions  of  which,  with  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
extreme  points,  ai*e  given  in  the  subjoined  diagram.  From  this  it 
appears  that  it  is  comprehended  between  42**  25'  and  5V  5'  N.  lat, 
8*'  17'  E.  and  V  46'  W.  long. ;  that  the  aggregate  length  of  the 
circumscribing  lines  of  the  polygon  is  2157  miles,  of  which 
1188  miles  are  coast  (929  miles  on  the  ocean  and  259  miles  on  the 
Mediterranean)  and  969  miles  of  land  frontier.  If  all  the  less 
impoi'tant  windings  of  the  coast,  or  of  the  frontier,  were  followed 
these  numbers  would  be  of  course  mateiially  increased.  The  longest 
diagonal  is  from  south-east  to  north-west  (E  to  M  on  the  diagram), 
about  660  miles ;  and  the  next  longest  from  north-east  to  south-west 
(B  to  I),  about  615  miles. 

The  area  of  France,  including  the  island  of  Corsica,  amounts  to 
204,958  square  miles,  or  to  201,576  square  miles  exclusive  of  that 
island.  According  to  official  census  returns,  the  population  (inoludiog 
Corsica)  in  1840  numbered  34,188,726,  and  35,781,628  in  1851. 
Excluding  Corsica  the  numbers  become  respectively  33,917,268  and 
35,545,377.  The  census  of  1851  gives  the  average  number  of  persons 
on  each  square  mile  of  France,  including  Corsica,  to  be  174*584,  or 
without  Corsica  176*336.  Paris,  the  capital,  is  the  second  European 
city  in  respect  of  population,  being  Inferior  only  to  London.  The 
population  of  Paris  is  1,053,262.  The  observatory  of  Paris,  from 
which  the  French  measure  longitudes,  is  situated  in  48**  50'  18" 
N.  lat,  2*  20'  224"  K  long,  (from  Greenwich).  The  summit  of  the 
lantern  of  the  Pantheon,  from  which  point  the  French  engineers  have 
calculated  the  geographical  position  of  Paris,  is  in  48*  50'  49"  N.  lat, 
2"  20'  574"  E.  long. 

Coast,  Itlands,  and  Fi-ontier. — ^That  part  of  the  coast  which  faces 
the  north-north-west  (M  to  A  in  the  diagram,  481  miles)  lies  along 
the  channel  which  separates  England  from  the  Continent,  to  which 
the  French  gives  the  name  of  La-Manche.  The  coast  is  generallv 
irregular  in  its  outline.  It  forms  two  lai^  bays,  separated  from  eacn 
other  by  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin,  of  which  Cape  La-Hague  (0  in 
diagram)  forms  the  north-west  extremity.  Near  the  middle  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Cotentin,  and  a  little  east  of  La-Hague,  is  the 
strongly-fortified  naval  harbour  of  Cherbourg.  Of  the  bays  just 
named  the  more  easterly  is  divided  into  two  subordinate  bays  by  the 
rounded  projection  of  the  coast  about  Fecamp  and  St-Valeiy.  One 
of  these  subordinate  bays  receives  the  Somme,  the  other  the  Seins^ 
at  the  mouth  of  which  the  town  and  port  of  Le-H&vre  (P  in  diagram) 
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are  situated.  This  part  of  the  ooast  is  mostly  low  and  shelving,  lined 
in  many  parl^with  sand-hills,  which  prevent  Uie  tide  from  overflowing 
the  lands  that)^  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  About  Cape  Qris-Nes, 
or  Qrines,  ther»  are  cliffs,  and  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  the 
shore  is  skirted  by  rooks.  The  peninsula  of  Cotentin  has,  besides 
Cape  La-Hague,  another  consideraole  promontoiy  to  the  north-east — 
Cape  Barfleur.  The  coast  of  this  peninsula  is  commonly  shelvfng, 
interrupted  however  by  groups  of  rocks.  The  bay  of  St.-Malo,  the 
second  of  those  formed  by  the  coast  of  La-Manche,  is  a  deep  bay,  the 
sides  of  which,  facing  respectively  the  west-by-south  and  tiie  north, 
form  an  acute  angle  with  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mont 
St -Michel,  in  Cancale  Bay.  The  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  St-Malo  are 
rocky  and  much  broken,  especially  to  the  west  of  Mont  St-Michel,  by 
a  multitude  of  small  inlets  with  their  intervening  promontories.  No 
important  river  &lls  into  this  bay,  but  many  of  the  inlets  are  the 
asetuaries  of  small  streams.  The  remainder  of  the  coast  of  the  ocean 
faces  the  south-west  and  west,  and  extends  448  miles.  At  its  north- 
western extremity  (L  to  M  in  diagram)  it  is  broken  by  a  deep  inlet, 
the  subdivisions  of  which  form  the  roadstead  and  naval  harbour  of 
Brest  and  the  Bay  of  Douamenez.  The  coast  here  is  lofty  and  precipi- 
tous. From  the  Bec-du-Raz  (L)  the  coast  runs  facing  the  south-west, 
and  continues  for  some  distance  to  present  the  same  general  features 
as  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Channel  ooast — a  broken  outline,  frequent 
inlets  with  intervening  promontories,  and  a  shelving  coast  interspersed 
with  rocks.  As  it  proceeds  south-eastward  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire  (which  falls  into  the  ocean  mid-way  between  K  and  L)  it 
becomes  less  broken  in  its  configuration,  low,  and  lined  with  cfalt- 
marshes.  This  character  it  retains  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  (a 
little  to  the  southward  of  the  point  K),  from  which  the  coast  runs 
in  a  nearly  straight  line,  broken  only  by  one  smiUl  inlet,  the  bay  or 
basin  of  Arcachon,  and  skirted  by  sandy  downs  to  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  (at  I),  near  which  it  assumes  a  rocky  and  precipitous 
character.  This  coast  forms  one  side  of  that  bay  known  fanuliarly 
to  us  as  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  but  designated  by  the  French  the  Bay  of 
Gascogne. 

The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  forms  by  its  sinuosities  the  two 
great  bays  of  Lyon  and  Genoa,  which  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  projection  of  the  coast  about  Toulon  (F  in  diagram).  The 
Gulf  of  Lyon,  or,  as  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  called,  Lions  (the  name, 
it  is  said,  being  derived  not  from  the  dty  of  Lyon,  but  from  the  violence 
of  the  tempests  by  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  agitated — "  It  is 
called  the  Lion's  Sea  because  it  is  ever  rough,  tempestuous,  and 
destructive"* — )  is  characterised  by  the  dtangs,  lagoons,  or  shore- 
lakes  by  which  its  coast  is  skirted ;  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Rh6ne.  This  part  of  the  coast  is  commonly  low,  but  towards  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees  (H  in  diagram)  and  near  Toulon  (F)  it  assumes 
a  bolder  character.  The  coast  of  the  Bay  or  Gulf  of  Genoa,  of  which 
only  a  part  belongs  to  France,  is  elevated  and  broken.  It  has  many 
smaller  inlets,  as  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  the  road  of  Hi^res  and  that 
of  Bormes,  and  the  bays  of  Grimaud,  Fr^jus,  Napoule,  and  Juan. 

Along  the  coast  are  several  islands.  In  the  Manche,  or  English 
Channel,  are  Gernesey  or  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aurigny  or  Aldemey,  and 
Qnn  or  Sark,  which,  though  belonging  to  France  by  geographical 
position,  and  connected  with  it  by  the  language  and  origin  of  their 
population,  are  politically  united  to  the  British  Isles,  and  form  indeed 
the  sole  relic  of  the  once  extensive  Norman  or  other  French 
possessions  of  the  early  English  kings;  the  islands  of  Brehftt,  les 
Sept  lies  (the  Seven  Islands),  and  the  Isle  of  Bas,  are  of  minor 
importance.  At  the  western  extremity  of  France  are  the  Isles  of 
Ouessant  or  Ushant,  and  along  the  remainder  of  the  coast  of  the 
ocean  ore  the  Isles  of  Glenan,  Groaix  or  Groix,  Belle-tie,  Noirmoutier, 
Ile-Dieu  or  d'Teu,  Bd,  Ol^ron,  and  others  of  less  importance.  In  the 
Mediterranean  are  the  islands  of  Hi^res  and  Corse,  or  Corsica.  AU 
these  are  noticed  either  under  their  respective  heads,  or  in  the 
articles  on  the  departments  to  which  they  belong. 

The  land  frontier  of  France  is,  for  the  most  part,  formed  by  great 
natural  barriers.  On  the  southern  or  Spanish  frontier  are  the 
Pyrenees,  along  the  crests  of  which  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
ocean  (H  to  I  in  diagram)  the  line  of  demarcation  runs.  On  the 
south-east  the  frontier  towards  the  continental  dominions  of  the  king 
of  Sardinia  (from  between  C  and  D  to  E  in  diagram)  is  formed  by  the 
lofty  ridges  of  the  Alps ;  and  that  towards  the  Swiss  Confederation 
(from  C  towards  D)  by  the  lower  but  still  considerable  heights  of  the 
Jura.  On  the  east  the  broad  stream  of  the  Rhine  (6  to  C)  separates 
France  from  the  dominions  of  the  grand  duke  of  Baden.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  frontier  (A  to  B)  is  purely  conventional,  and 
has  varied  materially,  as  the  fortune  of  war  has  enabled  the  French  to 
extend  or  obliged  them  to  contract  their  dominions.  The  conter- 
minous states  are  Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  Belgium. 

Swrface,  Ocoloffieal  Qiaraeter,  Hydrography. — The  loftiest  mountains 
in  France  are  those  on  the  Sardinian  and  Spanish  frontiers,  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees.  Of  the  Alps  the  loftiest  sunmiits  lie  beyond  the 
boimdary  of  France,  in  Savoy  or  Switzerland ;  but  some  of  those  on 
or  within  the  line  of  the  frontier  are  of  great  elevation :  as  Mont 
Olan,  in  the  valley  of  Godemard,  on  the  upper  wtfters  of  the  Drac, 
13,120  feet;    the    peak    of   the    Pelvoux-de-Vallouise,   south-west 

*  '*  Mare  Leonit  nancupatar  quod  semper  asperum,  fluotuoaam,  et  crudele." 
— WlUiam  of  Nangis,  a  monk  of  the  13Ux  century,  quoted  by  Malte  Brun. 
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of  Brian9on,  about  14,000  feet ;  a  peak  west  of  the  village  of  Kaurin 
13,107  feet;  Mont  Trois  Ellions,  12,737  feet;  and  o^ra.  Of  the 
Fyreneea  the  highest  point  is  in  Spain,  but  other  poinW*^  which  nearly 
equal  it  are  in  Tnsxce,  several  of  the  peaks  of  the  "Vignemale  group, 
at  the  head  of  the  vdley  of  Cauteretz,  reaching  to  nearly  11,000  feet ; 
Mont  d'Or,  in  the  Jura,  has  a  height  of  4920  feet,  and  Le-Qros- 
Taureau,  near  Pontarlier,  4351.  [Alps;  PTR&nin;  Jura  Moun- 
TAiBs;  Auxfl,  BU.UTXB;  Doubs.] 


feet  high ;  Le-Bressoir  near  the  souroe  of  the  Meurthe,  4049  feet ; 
and  Le-Ballon-d' Alsace,  4124  feet    [VosQEfl.] 

From  the  heights  of  Liangres  a  range  of  high  lands  (including  the 
Faucilles  Mountains,  the  Argonne  hills,  and  heights  of  the  Ardenne), 
extends  in  a  north-west  direction  to  the  coast  of  La-Manche,  about 
Cape  Qris-Nes,  separatix^g  the  streams  which  belong  to  the  basins  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Escaut  from  those  which  belong  to  the  river  systems  of 
central  France.    A  branch  from  these  heights  divides  the  basins  of 
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A,  the  frontier  towards  Belgium  meets  the  coast. 

B,  the  frontier  towards  Bavaria  meets  the  Rhine. 

C,  the  frontier  towards   Switserland  meets  the 
Rhine. 

D,  Janctions  of  the  Rh6ne  and  the  Quiers. 

E,  mottth  of  the  Yar. 


„/Lat  iS^'sy  N. 
"■  \  Long.  S'  10'  E. 


F,  Cape  Kotre-Dame,  on  the  coast  near  Toulon. 

0,  month  of  the  oanal  of  Aignes  Mortes. 

H,  the  flrontier  towards  Spain  meets  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

1,  the  same  frontier  meets  the  ocean. 
K,  mouth  of  the  84vre  of  Niort. 


L,  Bec-da-Ras. 

M,  on  the  coast  north-west  of  Brest. 

N,  Mont  St-Mlohel,  in  Cancale  Bay. 

O,  Cape  La-Hague. 

P,  Le-HAvre,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine. 

Q,  Cape  Gris-Nec,  between  Calais  and  Boulogne. 


The  Cayennes  are  separated  from  the  Pyroneea  by  a  valley,  thxougfa 
which  the  great  canal  of  Languedoo  runs ;  they  extend  in  a  north- 
north-east  direction,  and  after  sending  off  branches  to  join  the  group  of 
primitive  and  basaltic  mountains  of  Auvergne,  turn  to  the  northward 
and  skirt  the  valley  of  the  Bh6ne  and  the  SaAne :  in  this  part  of 
their  course  they  are  known  (acoordingto  the  districts  through  which 
they  pass)  as  the  heights  of  Vivarais,  Foreo,  Lyonnais,  Beaujolus  or 
Charollais.  ^  Mont  Meaen,  the  culminating  point  of  the  (Mvennes,  is 
5800  feet  high.  The  mountains  of  Auveigne  surpass  the  C^vennes  in 
height  The  Pic-de-Sancy,  the  highest  of  the  Monts-Dores  or  Mont 
d*Or  Mountains,  is  6196  feet  high,  and  the  Plomb-de-Cantal  is  6095 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  seiL  There  are  several  other 'Puys,'  or 
volcanic  summits,  of  inferior  height  among  the  Auveigne  Mountains. 
[Abd^cbb;  AnvBROKB;  Cantal;  CftvBirNES;  PuTOX-DdME.] 

The  comparatively  humble  slopes  of  the  Cdte<d'Or  of  Bouigogne 
(Burgundy)  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuatiou  of  the  CharolJais 
heights,  and  serve  with  the  heights  uf  Langres  to  connect  the 
C^vennes  with  tl^e  Vosges,  whose  branches  extend  to  the  south-east 
so  as  to  unite  with  the  Jura,  and  whose  wild  and  wooded  steeps  form 
the  western  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  The  principal 
summits  of  the  Vosges  are  Le-Ballon-de-Soultz,  or  Guebwiler,  4695 


the  Seine  and  the  Somme.  From  the  CharoUsiB  heighta  a  range  of 
hills  of  gradually  diminishing  elevation  extends  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Loire,  separates  that  river  from  the  streams  which  flow  into 
the  Seine,  and  connects  the  mountain  system  of  central  France  with 
the  heighta  of  Beauoe,  which  are  a  prolongation  of  the  Menes  Moun- 
tains of  Bretagne.  These  run  from  the  headlands  near  Brest  in  an 
easterly  direction.  A  range  which  proceeds  in  a  north-west  direction 
from  the  central  group  of  the  Auvergne  Mountains  toward  the  mouth 
of  the  Loin,  and  is  called  the  heights  of  Q&tine,  separates  the  basin 
of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Garonne ;  and  another  range,  which 
branches  off  from  the  Pyrenees  near  the  Pic-du-Midi,  and  runs  north* 
west  till  it  subsides  in  the  Landes  near  Bordeaux,  separates  the  basins 
of  the  Garonne  and  the  Adour. 

The  C^vennes,  the  heights  of  Langres,  the  Faucilles  Moimtains,  and 
the  uplands  of  the  Ardenne,  separate  the  western  or  oceanic  slope  from 
the  eastern ;  the  latter  is  subdivided  by  the  Faucilles  Mountains,  and 
by  a  branch  of  the  Vosges  which  unites  with  the  Jura,  into  the 
north-eastern  or  RheniBh  idope,  and  the  south-eastern  or  Mediterranean 
slope. 

The  western  slope  includes  the  basins  of  the  Adour,  the  Garonne, 
t&e  Charente,  the  Loire,  the  Vilaine,  the  Ome,  the  Seine,  the  Somme, 
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and  a  number  of  othen  of  less  importance.  The  basin  of  the  Adour 
is  bounded  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  range  which  extends  from  these 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Qaronne :  the  length  of  this  river  is  about  200 
miles.  The  basin  of  the  Garonne  is  bounded  by  the  heights  last 
mentioned,  by  the  Pyrenees,  the  C^vennes,  the  mountain  group  of 
Auvergne,  the  heights  of  G&tine,  and  a  small  branch  from  these  which 
divides  the  basins  of  the  Oaronnne  and  Charente.  The  geneiul 
course  of  the  Garonne  is  to  the  north-west ;  that  of  its  principal 
tributaries  which  flow  from  the  C^vennes  and  the  Auvergnat  group 
(as  the  Dordogne,  the  Lot,  and  the  Tarn)  is  to  the  west-by-south ; 
that  of  the  Pyrenean  tributaries,  which  are  smaller,  to  the  north-by- 
west;  the  Dordogno  is  the  last  tributary  of  importance  which  it 
receives  in  its  course  to  the  ocean ;  and  their  joint  sestuary  is  called 
the  Gironde,  a  name  which  like  that  of  our  own  Humber  applies  to 
the  sestuary  alone.  The  length  of  the  Garonne  is  about  860  miles ; 
its  basin  is  inferior  in  extent  to  that  of  the  Loire,  but  exceeds  that  of 
the  Seine.  [Garonne.]  The  basin  of  the  Charente  is  bounded  by 
the  heights  of  Gfttine  or  their  branches,  and  the  length  of  the  river  is 
200  miles.    [Charente  ;  Charbnte-Inf6rieure.] 

The  basin  of  the  Loire,  the  laxvest  river  that  wholly  belongs  to 
France,  is  bounded  bv  the  heights  of  Giltine,  the  Auvergne  Mountains,^ 
the  Cdvennes  in  which  it  rises,  the  Cliarollais  heights,  the  hills^ 
which  connect  these  with  the  plateaux  of  Orleans  and  Beauce,  and 
the  of&ets  of  the  Menez  Mountains.  The  direction  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  source  of  the  Loire  to  its  mouth  would  be  north-west,  and 
it  would  lie  nearly  along  the  ridge  of  the  heights  of  G&tine,  but  from 
the  great  bend  which  the  river  makes,  its  course  is  first  north  and  then 
west;  its  principal  tributary,  the  Allier,  has  a  northward  course 
nearly  parallel  to  and  not  far  distant  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
Loire :  the  Cher,  the  Indre,  and  the  Vienne,  have  a  north-west  course. 
These  all  join  the  Loire  on  the  left  bank ;  the  most  important  tribu- 
tary which  it  receives  on  the  right  bank  is  the  Mayenne.  The  length 
of  the  Loire  is  above  600  miles ;  that  of  the  Allier  is  about  250 
miles;  that  of  the  Cher,  215  miles;  that  of  the  Vienne,  207  miles; 
and  that  of  the  Creuse,  an  affluent  of  the  Vienne,  166  milea 

The  basin  of  the  Vilaine  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kenez 
Mountains,  and  on  the  east  by  a  branch  of  the  same  mountains  which 
separates  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Loire ;  the  length  of  the  Vilaine 
is  about  124  miles.  The  basin  of  the  Ome  is  bounded  by  the  Menez 
Mountains,  or  their  branches;  the  length  of  this  river  Is  above 
82  miles. 

The  basin  of  the  Seine  is  bounded  by  the  heights  of  Beauoe  and 
those  of  Langres,  with  their  connecting  range ;  and  by  the  hills  which 
branch  off  from  the  heights  of  Langres  toward  the  Channel  The 
length  of  the  Seine  is  480  miles ;  that  of  its  principal  tributary,  the 
Mame,  is  268  miles.  The  basin  of  the  Somme  is  bounded  by  the 
heights  that  run  from  those  of  Langres  to  the  coast  of  the  Channel ; 
the  length  of  the  river  is  about  110  miles. 

The  north-eastern  or  Rhenish  slope  comprehends  parts  of  the 
basins  of  the  Escaut  or  Schelde,  the  Mouse,  the  Moselle,  and  the 
Rhine.  Only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  course  of  each  of 
these  rivers  belongs  to  France ;  no  part  of  the  course  of  the  Rhine 
is  entirely  included  in  that  country,  of  which  it  only  forms  the 
boundary. 

The  Mediterranean  slope  comprehencU  the  basins  of  the  Aude  and 
the  Rhdne,  and  of  one  or  two  other  streams,  which  are  too  small  to 
require  notice.  The  basin  of  the  Aude  comprises  part  of  the  slopes 
of  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Montagues  Noires, 
the  most  southern  part  of  the  Cdvennee,  and  the  great  depression 
between  these  two  moimtain  systems.  The  Aude  is  about  100  miles 
in  length ;  its  course  is  at  first  northward  as  far  as  Carcassone,  and 
then  eastward  to  the  Gulf  of  Lyon,  which  it  enters  below  Narbonne. 
The  basin  of  the  Rhdne  is  bounded  by  the  C^vennes,  the  heights  of 
Charollais,  the  C6te-d'0r,  the  heights  of  Langres,  the  Vosges,  the 
Jura,  and  the  Alps  :  its  greatest  extension  is  from  north  to  south,  and 
it  is  comprehended  partly  in  Switzerland  and  the  Sardinian  states, 
but  chiefly  in  France.  The  course  of  the  Rhdne  in  Savoy,  Switzer- 
land, and  part  of  France  is  nearly  west ;  at  the  great  city  of  Lyon  it 
bends  to  the  southward  :  its  whole  course  is  about  525  miles ;  that 
of  the  Sa6ne,  its  principal  affluent,  is  804  miles ;  that  of  the  Is6re  and 
the  Durance,  two  other  affluents,  about  190  and  220  miles  respectively ; 
and  that  of  the  Doubs,  a  feeder  of  the  Sadne,  about  210  miles. 

Oeoloffical  Character. — The  sands,  clays,  limestones  of  later  forma- 
tion, marls,  and  sandstones,  which  constitute  the  strata  above  the 
chalk  (including  the  alluvial  and  diluvial  beds),  occupy  several  exten- 
sive districts.  1.  The  lai*gest  of  these  districts  is  in  the  south-west  of 
France ;  it  comprises  the  countries  that  lie  between  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  from  the  ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  line  drawn  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  below  Blaye  to  the  shore-lake  of  Sig^n, 
near  Narbonne.  It  comprehends  nearly  the  whole  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Adour  and  the  Garonne,  with  the  intervening  '  landes/  or  heaths; 
the  lower  part  of  the  valleys  of  the  Dordogue,  Uie  Lot^  the  Tarn,  the 
Aii&ge,  and  the  other  streams  which  join  the  Garonne  on  the  right 
bank ;  the  whole  of  the  valleys  of  those  streams  which  join  it  on  the 
left  bank,  except  such  as  have  their  sources  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  and  a  narrow  belt  from  the  valley  of  the  Garonne  to  the 
Mediterranean,  along  the  coast  of  which  beds  of  this  formation,  pro- 
bably alluvial,  extend  to  the  border  of  Spain.    2.  The  next  district  in 


extent  is  what  is  designated  '  the  Paris  basin,'  extending  for  several 
miles  in  every  direction  round  that  city,  bounded  by  an  irregular  lin6 
drawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gisors,  on  the  north-west  of  Paris, 
to  La  F^re  on  the  Oise ;  thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  fipernay 
on  the  Mame ;  from  fipemav  to  the  Seine,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Loing,  and  along  the  valley  through  which  the  canals  of  the  Loing 
and  of  Brlare  have  been  cut»  to  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  along  which 
valley  these  formations  extend  upwards  to  Cosne,  and  downwards 
below  Blois :  from  this  last  point  they  are  bounded  by  a  line  drawn 
northward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gisors.  8.  The  third  district 
extends  along  the  valley  of  the  SaOne  on  the  east  side  of  that  river 
from  the  junction  of  the  Doubs  to  Lyon,  and  then  along  the  east  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Rhdne  to  below  the  junction  of  the  Drdme  :  this 
long  strip  has  a  breadth  of  several  miles  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sa6ae 
and  Rhdne,  but  does  not  extend  to  the  west  of  these  rivers,  except 
between  the  junction  of  the  Doubs  and  the  Canal  du  Centre  with  the 
Sadne.  4.  The  next  district  comprehends  the  alluvial  formation  of 
the  delta  of  the  Rhdne,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  that  river, 
and  of  its  tributaries  the  Aigues,  Ouv^ze,  and  Durance.  5,  6,  7.  There 
are  three  other  narrow  portions  occupied  by  these  later  formations, 
extending  along  that  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  which  belongs  to 
France ;  along  the  valley  of  the  Allier,  from  near  Brioude  to  below 
Moulins ;  and  idong  the  valley  of  the  Loire  from  near  Feurs  to  tiie 
junction  of  the  Avron.  8.  That  small  part  of  France  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Calais  by  St-Omer  to  the  Belgian 
frontier,  is  occupied  by  those  formations  which  extend  into  Belgium, 
and  occupy  a  large  part  of  that  country. 

The  cludk-formation  skirts  the  district  occitpied  by  the  super-creta- 
ceous deposits  on  the  north-east  side  alone,  extending  from  the  coast 
between  the  Gironde  and  the  Charente  to  the  river  Lot,  southward  of 
which  it  is  not  found  :  the  breadth  of  this  belt  of  chalk  is  tolerably 
uniform — about  25  or  30  miles.  The  Paris  basin  is  surrounded  on 
almost  every  side  by  the  chalk,  which  forms  a  circular  belt  of  very 
variable  breadth,  from  24  or  25  miles  (between  Reims  and  Rethel),  to 
more  than  100  miles  (between  Clermont-sur-Oise  and  the  coast  near 
Calais) :  the  continuity  of  this  belt  is  only  interrupted  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  super-cretaceous  strata  up  the  valley  of  the  Loire  toward 
Cosne.  The  chalk  formation  occupies  the  coast  of  the  channel  from 
Cape  Grinez  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  except  near  Bou- 
logne, where  it  is  interrupted  for  a  short  interval  by  the  strata  of  the 
formations  below  it,  .which  here  rise  to  the  surface. 

The  group,  which  comprehends  the  oolitic  and  other  formationB 
from  the  chiuli-marl  (which  underlies  the  chalk)  to  the  lias,  surrounds 
the  chalk  belt  of  the  Paris  basin  on  the  west,  south,  and  east  Aides. 
On  the  west  side  the  district  occupied  by  these  formations  is  narrow, 
except  just  on  Uie  coast  of  the  Channel,  along  which  it  extends  from 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  to  the  peninsiua  of  Cotentin.  On  the 
south-west  it  becomes  wider,  and  extends  to  the  chalk  belt  which 
bounds  on  the  north-east  the  first  super-cretaceous  district  above 
defined :  along  this  belt  it  extends,  forming  an  outer  belt  from  the 
ocean,  to  the  river  Lot ;  and  from  the  Lot  it  extends  towards  the 
south-east,  skirting  the  stmer-cretaceous  district  Along  the  south 
side  of  the  chalk  of  the  Paris  basin,  these  tmderlving  strata  have  a 
variable  breadth :  on  the  south-east  and  east  they  extend,  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  more  ancient  strata  of  the  Vosges,  to  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Sadne,  and  across  that  river  to 
the  Jura,  the  heights  of  which  consist  of  these  formations.  From  the 
Sadne  and  the  Jura  these  formations  extend  southward  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, bounding  the  third  super-cretaoeous  district  on  the  east^ 
and  then,  extending  westward  across  the  Rhdne,  inclose  the  fourth 
super-cretaoeous  district  between  their  branches.  A  belt  of  these 
strata  extends^  with  one  or  two  interruptions,  along  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  on  the  south  of  the  super-cretaceous  (JUstrict^  from  the 
ocean  nearly  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  new  red-sandstone  or  red  marl,  and  the  magnesian  limestone 
which  underlies  it>  formations  which  in  England  spread  over  a  great 
extent  of  cotmtry,  occupy  only  a  small  part  of  France  :  they  are  found 
in  the  Vosges,  the  C^vennes,  and  one  or  two  other  places. 

The  ooal-measures,  the  slates,  and  the  granites  and  other  primitive 
rocks  oocupy  several  extensive  districts.  1.  The  whole  of  Bretagne 
and  the  adjacent  part  of  Normandie,  and  the  other  conterminous 
provinces  in  the  west.  2.  The  mountain  district  of  Auvergno,  part  of 
the  C^vennes,  the  hills  of  Vivarais,  Fores,  and  the  Charollais,  and  a 
lai^ge  extent  of  country  west  of  Auvergne,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Vienne  and  the  sources  of  the  Charente :  this  region  is  intersected 
by  the  sixth  and  seventh  super-cretaceous  districts ;  and  here  the  oldest 
and  the  latest  formations  may  be  found  in  juxtaposition,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  of  the  intermediate  stratGL  8.  The  Alps.  4.  The 
Pyrenees,  in  which  caloareoua  formations  abound,  and  organio  remains 
are  found  at  a  vast  height.  5.  The  Vosges,  where  they  are  not  occu- 
pied by  the  new  red-sandstone  or  magnesian  limestone^  by  which 
formations  tiie  primitive  district  is  nearly  surrounded.  6.  A  consider- 
able insulated  custrict  in  the  southern  part  of  the  C^vennee,  between 
districts  2  and  4.  7.  A  small  tract  in  the  northern  part  of  France^ 
between  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse. 

The  great  primitive  district  of  central  France  (the  second  in  our 
enumeration)  abounds  in  extinct  volcanoes,  and  in  the  roeks,  such  as 
trachytes,  basalt,  lava,  &a,  which  have  arisen  from  them.    Several  o'^ 
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the  *  Puys'  of  Auvergne  eonaiat  of  the  craters  of  these  volcanoes  rest' 
ing  OB  the  granite,  which  is  the  prevailiiig  rock  of  the  district,  and 
on  other  crystalline  rocks.  [Auyebokb.]  The  C^vennes  and  the  valley 
of  the  Rhdne  (even  in  those  parts  occupied  by  the  strata  between  the 
chalk  and  the  primitive  rocks)  exhibit  traces  of  volcanic  agency,  as 
likewise  the  isolated  primitive  district  between  Auvergne  and  the 
Pyrenees.  Others  are  observed  in  the  ancient  Provence,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Argens,  and  one  or  two  in  the  north-east  of 
France. 

The  mineral  riches  of  France  are  considerable.  Granite,  sienite, 
porphyry,  variolites,  and  serpentine  are  quarried  in  the  department 
of  Hsjites-Alpes,  in  Conica,  and  in  some  of  the  departments  of  the 
north-west;  lava  in  Auveigne,  and  marble  of  great  variety  and 
beauty  in  ^e  Pyrenees,  in  Corsica,  and  in  various  other  parts.  Vast 
slate  quarries  are  wrought  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  and  in  the 
department  of  l£aine-et-Loire,  as  well  as  in  the  Ardenne  district  near 
the  Belgian  frontier;  and  excellent  limestone  quarries  for  building 
abound.  Lithographic  stone,  clay  for  bricks  and  tiles,  kaolin,  or 
porcelain  clay,  pipeclay,  gypsum,  chalk,  pavingstone,  and  mill- 
stones are  found  at  various  points.  Of  the  metals — iron,  manga- 
nese, antimony,  and  lead  there  is  a  great  abundance.  The  mining 
or  manufacturing  of  iron  enters  into  the  Industrial  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  no  less  than  52  of  the  departments  of  France.  Silver, 
gold,  and  platina  are  found  in  the  department  of  Is^re.  Some  copper- 
mines  are  wrought,  the  moat  important  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lyon.  Qold  is  found  in  the  soil  brought  down  by  some  of  the  streams 
which  rise  in  the  Pyrenees  and  the  C^vennes,  by  the  Rhdne,  and  by 
the  Rhina 

No  less  than  46  coalfields  are  explored  in  84  departments,  the 
greater  number  yielding  chie6y  good  bituminous  coal,  some  lignite ; 
and  others  anthracite.  Sulphate  of  iron,  alum,  asphalte,  bitumen, 
and  petroleum  are  also  found.  The  most  productive  coal-districts 
are  near  Valenciennes  in  the  north,  and  St-Etienne  in  the  south 
of  France.  Much  coal  is  dug  in  the  departments  of  6adne-et- 
Loire,  Aveyron,  and  Qard.  The  department  of  Meurthe  contains 
brine-springs  and  rock-salt ;  the  rock-salt  field  of  Vic,  discovered  in 
1819,  has  an  extent  of  not  less  than  30  square  leagues.  There  are 
in  France  240  mineral  springs,  of  which  more  than  150  are  collected 
in  baths  for  the  reception  of  patients.  Of  hot  springs  the  most 
famous  are  those  of  &u^ges,  Cauterets,  Bagn5resde-Bigorre,  Eaux- 
Chaudes,  among  the  Pyrenees ;  those  of  Aix  and  Digne  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps ;  those  of  Vichy,  Chaudes- Aigues,  and  Neris  in  the  C^vennes 
region ;  those  of  Eourboune-Ies-Bains  in  the  Vosges;  and  those  of  St- 
Am^d  in  the  Ardennes.  The  hottest  of  the  springs  in  France  is 
that  of  Chaudes- Aigues  in  the  Auvergne  region,  department  of  Cantal, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  not  less  than  190**  Fahr.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  several  hot  and  cold  springs  is  under  the  inspection  of 
physicians  appointed  by  the  government. 

Climate, — The  northern  and  western  parts  of  France  ore  drier 
than  the  southern  and  eastern.  In  the  department  of  la^re,  the 
mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  32  inches;  in  the  mountainous  part 
of  Haut-Rhin  30  inches  (French  measure) ;  in  the  plains  of  the  same 
department  more  than  23  inches ;  and  in  the  department  of  Rhdne 
(Lyon)  above  29  inches :  while  in  the  department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine  it 
is  only  21  inches;  in  those  of  Ome  and  Eure,  between  20  and 
21  inches;  and  at  Paris,  in  the  department  of  Seine,  between  19  and 
20  inches.  Of  the  difference  and  the  variations  of  temperature  in 
different  parts  of  France,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  table : — 

Pluee.  Arerage  Temperature. 

Summer.  Winter. 

Clermont  in  Auvergne  •        •        •        .  64*40**  3 4*5 2' 

Dunkerque 64-64''  88'66° 

Paris 64-58*  88-66' 

St-Malo ee-Oa'  42-08' 

Nantes         .......  68-54'  40-46'' 

Bordeaux 70*88''  42-08' 

Marseille 72*50^  45*50'* 

Montpellicr 75*74'*  44*06* 

Toulon         .        , 75*02**  48*38' 

Nlnies 73*40'  48-28' 

Agen 83*70'  3650' 

AgriaUtwre. — France  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  most 
agricultural  countries  in  Europe;  but  until  very  recent  times  the 
system  of  husbandry  has  remained  almost  unimproved  for  centuries, 
and  even  yet  the  changes  for  the  b^ter  are  far  from  being  general 
The  want  of  ready  communication  by  roads  and  canals  in  times  gone 
by,  prevented  any  great  exertions  being  made  to  increase  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  beyond  the  immediate  demand  of  the  neighbourhood. 
One  part  of  France  often  had  a  deficiency  of  com  approaching  to  a 
famine,  when  plenty  reigned  in  another.  The  price  of  grain  in  the 
south  of  France  varied  so  much  from  that  in  the  north,  that  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  duty  paid  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com 
in  different  ports.  Arthur  Toung,  in  his  tour  through  France  in 
1787,  was  surprised  to  find  the  state  of  cultivation  so  low  in  every 
province,  except  those  bordering  on  the  Netherlands.  His  observa- 
tions have  been  acknowledged  to  be  just  by  the  French  agricultural 
writers  thenuelves,  and  a  certain  spirit  of  improvement  has  been 


excited  by  his  remarks.  Since  the  revolution  in  1793,  every  encou- 
ragement to  agriculture  has  been  held  out  by  the  government ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  exoelleut  publications  which  have 
been  produced,  and  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools,  and 
model  farms,  the  progress  towards  a  more  general  adoption  of 
improved  methods  of  cultivation  ia  slow.  In  most  parts  of  France 
the  farmer  resides  in  or  near  the  village,  and  the  land  which  he 
cultivates  is  dispersed  over  a  considerable  extent  of  distant  uuin- 
dosed  fields.  He  loses  much  time  in  going  and  returning,  and  he 
has  a  great  way  to  carry  the  little  manure  which  he  makes.  Artificial 
grasses  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  in  the 
southern  provinces,  but  not  sufficiently  to  maintain  as  much  stock  as 
would  produce  the  requisite  quantity  of  manure ;  and  the  very  small 
demand  for  animal  food,  at  a  distance  from  the  laige  towns,  gives 
little  encouragement  to  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  cattle,  except 
where  natural  meadows  abound,  which  is  chiefly  along  the  course  of 
the  rivers,  and  in  the  provinces  of  NOTmandie  and  Brittany. 

The  great  division  of  property  which  arises  from  the  law  of  equal 
distribution  among  all  the  children  at  the  death  of  the  parent,  tends 
much  to  lessen  the  size  of  farms.  In  a  oountiy  where  there  are 
domestic  manufactures  to  give  employment  to  the  labourer  or  peasant, 
when  his  plot  of  ground  does  not  require  all  his  time,  a  more  careful 
cultivation  is  the  consequence  of  small  occupations.  Habits  of  constant 
employment  excite  industry;  and  the  ingenuity  is  sharpened  by  the 
practice  of  the  mechanical  futa.  But  in  an  ignorant  peasant  leisure 
produces  idleness;  and  if  a  mere  sufficiency  of  food  can  be  procured 
from  a  small  possession,  for  which  no  re|it  is  paid,  it  is  seldom  that  a 
great  surplus  is  raised. 

The  proportion  of  the  population  of  France  which  is  occupied  in 
agriculture,  is  much  greater  than  in  those  countries  which  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  manufactures  and  commerce.  There  are  in  France  very 
few  lane  proprietora  of  land,  who,  like  the  English  country  gentle- 
men, spend  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  the  country,  and  take  an 
interest  in  agricultural  pursuits.  There  are  not  many  speculative 
farmen  who  have  capital,  and  are  possessed  of  a  superior  practical, 
as  well  as  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  who  make  it  a 
means  of  acquiring  wealth.  Few  expensive  instruments  can  conse- 
quently ever  be  tried,  or  brought  into  general  use,  nor  any  extensive 
improvements  undertaken.  All  these  causes  concur  in  preventing  a 
rapid  improvement  in  French  agriculture. 

The  northern  part  of  France,  on  the  confines  of  Belgium,  and  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  are  the  best  cultivated.  In 
most  other  parts,  except  where  maize  is  cultivated,  the  old  system 
of  two  or  three  crops  of  com  and  a  fallow  is  generally  adopted.  If 
the  fallows  were  well  worked  and  clean,  the  crops  would  be  better ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  variegated  appearance  of  the 
com  in  May,  from  the  abundant  blossoms  of  weeds,  proves  that  they 
have  not  beien  extirpated.  When  they  appear  likely  to  choke  the 
com  they  are  sometimes  weeded  out ;  but  as  the  method  of  sowing 
the  seed  in  rows  or  drills  with  au  instrument  is  unknown  or  under- 
valued, there  is  no  possibility  of  hoeing  the  intervals  between  the 
growing  plants,  and  all  the  weeding  must  be  effected  with  the 
hand. 

Arthur  Young  divides  the  whole  of  France  into  four  distinct  climates 
as  regards  agriculture.  In  the  northern  the  vine  does  not  thrive  so 
as  to  make  good  wine.  This  district  lies  north-west  of  a  line  which 
passes  north  of  Paris,  and  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  French  coast  on 
the  Channel  The  next  division  is  that  in  which  wine  is  made,  but 
maize  or  Indian  com  does  not  thrive.  The  boundary  of  this  district 
to  the  south  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  line  first  mentioned,  and  passing 
through  Nancy  in  Lorraine  divides  France  nearly  into  two  equu  parts. 
The  third  division  is  that  in  which  both  maize  and  wine  abound,  but 
where  the  climate  is  still  too  severe  for  the  olive  or  the  white  mul- 
berry ;  this  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  Jura  and  a  line  passing 
to  the  north  of  Lyon.  The  last  division  consists  of  the  southern 
provinces  from  the  last-mentioned  line  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  the 
olive  and  the  mulbeny  abound  as  well  as  maize  and  the  vine.  In  this 
part  the  year  often  yields  two  harvests  of  com,  but  the  soil  is  not  well 
adapted  to  permanent  pastures  except  at  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  sea. 

The  finest  climate  is  in  the  third  division,  where  com,  maize,  and 
wine  are  good  and  abundant.  The  heat  is  not  so  oppressive  as  in  the 
southern  provinces,  and  there  is  the  greatest  scope  for  agricultural 
operations.  The  most  fertile  lands  are  towards  the  north  and  east 
The  Beauce  immediately  south  of  Paris  is  also  a  fine  wheat  country, 
and  so  are  Tonraine,  Alsace,  and  the  plain  of  the  Qaronne.  The  worst 
soils  are  in  Champagne,  Sologne,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  The  cultivation  of  rice  has  been  in  recent  yeara  introduced 
into  the  Isle  of  Cumai^gue,  in  the  department  of  Bouches-du-Rhdne, 
with  we  believe  tolerable  success. 

The  Comte  du  Gasparin,  in  his  '  Coura  d' Agriculture,'  divides  France 
into  three  zones,  which  he  names  regions  of  cereals,  vines,  and  olives, 
according  to  the  most  important  product  of  each.  The  cereal  region 
comprises  all  the  north  of  France  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Loire  to  the  Rhine,  a  little  north  of  Paris.  To  the  south  of  this 
is  the  region  of  vines,  which  extends  to  a  line  drawn  nearly  parallel 
to  the  former  through  the  town  of  Orange.  The  remainder  of  Franca 
forms  the  zone  of  the  olive. 
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AooordiDg  to  ft  recent  retum  of  the  whole  surface  of  France 
(181,069,931  acres),  including  Corsica,  there  were  13,808,171  acres 
under  wheat;  11,715  acres  were  sown  with  spelt;  2,251,439  with 
mixed  com  (maslin);  6,869,879  with  rye;  2,936,458  with  barley; 
7,416,297  with  oats;  and  1,561,872  with  maize:  and  the  products 
were  in  bushels— 191,284,670  of  wheat ;  874,348  of  spelt ;  82,530,982 
of  mixed  com;  76,482,175  of  rye ;  45,819,020  of  barley;  184,474,408 
of  oats;  and  20,955,726  of  maize.  This  gives  a  total  cereal  produce 
of  501,921,629  bushels,  and  the  average  com  produce  for  the  whole 
of  Fraince  at  only  14*6  bushela  per  acre.  The  average  yield  of  wheat 
per  acre  for  the  whole  of  France  is  hardly  14  bushels.  In  England  no 
strictly  accurate  statement  of  the  aTerage  can  be  given  for  want  of 
agricultural  statistics ;  it  is  however  all  but  certain  that  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  per  acre  for  all  England  is  about  28  bushels. 

Since  the  above  return  was  published  the  com-produce  has  increased 
considerably  in  favourable  years,  and  France  has  since  the  abolition 
of  the  English  corn-laws  exported  corn  largely.  The  increased  facilities 
for  transit  by  means  of  railroads  has  no  doubt  also,  among  other  causes, 
operated  as  a  stimulant  to  agricultural  industry.  The  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  of  the  artificial  grasses,  of  pulse,  and  above  all  of  potatoes, 
has  greatly  increased  within  the  present  centuiy.  Beet-root  is  exten- 
sively grown  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  esculent  roots  and 
table* vegetables  are  common.  Flax,  hemp,  and  oleaginous  seeds  are 
cultivated  extensively.  Hops,  tobacco,  ana  madder  are  grown.  The 
olive  and  the  mulberry  are  also  extensively  cultivated  :  of  the  latter 
there  are  between  fifteen  and  twenty  millions  of  trees  planted  in  the 
departments  that  lie  in  the  basins  of  the  Rhdne,  the  Qaronne,  and  the 
Upper  Loire.  The  departments  of  Qard,  Dr6me,  Vaucluse,  and 
Ard6che  are  the  most  distinguished  for  their  mtilberry  plantations, 
and  for  the  produce  of  silk.  The  industry  of  the  peasants  in  some 
of  the  more  sterile  districts  is  very  great :  in  the  C^vennes  and  in 
Auvergne  they  build  walls  to  retain  the  alluvial  soil  brought  down  by 
the  mountain  streams,  and  cultivate  the  sides  of  the  mountains  by 
means  of  the  terraces  thus  formed. 

In  the  south  the  soil  of  the  hills  b  stony,  which  suits  the  vine,  but 
is  unfit  for  the  growth  of  com ;  between  the  hills  there  are  vaJleys 
which  abound  in  every  kind  of  produce,  and  where  there  is  a  command 
of  water  to  irrigate  the  fields  the  most  productive  water-meadows  may 
be  mad&  The  French  bean  is  extensively  cultivated  for  its  seeds, 
which  when  boiled  are  said  to  contain  more  nutritive  matter  than 
any  other  seed  in  the  same  compass.  The  arable  land  and  pastures 
are  not  intermixed  as  in  England,  but  generally  lie  wide  of  each  other. 
The  horses  and  cows  are  fed  chiefly  on  clover,  lucera,  sainfoin,  and 
other  artificial  grasses,  of  which  no  greater  extent  is  raised  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  More  attention  is  now  given  however  to  the 
feeding  of  cattle  for  the  markets,  and  cattle-shows  are  coming  into 
vogue  in  Paris  and  the  chief  provincial  towns. 

The  agricultural  implements  in  use  in  France  are  in  most  instances 
few,  and  not  of  an  improved  kind.  Each  province  has  its  own  fashion 
in  making  ploughs,  most  of  which  are  rude  and  do  their  work  im- 
perfectly. At  cattle-shows  there  are,  as  in  England,  exhibitions  of 
improved  agricultural  instruments,  which  will  Uius  come  immediately 
under  the  notice  of  farmers,  and  no  doubt  cause  a  general  amelioration 
in  this  respect.  The  com  is  reaped  with  the  sickle.  In  the  northern 
parts  the  bams  are  very  large,  to  hold  the  whole  crop  of  the  farm ; 
for  stacking  com,  or  even  hay,  is  almost  tmknown.  In  the  south  the 
com  is  thrashed  out  in  the  field,  and  put  into  granaries  immediately 
after  harvest.  The  size  of  farms  in  France  is  much  less  than  the 
average  of  English  farms. 

Model  farms  and  establishments  for  the  diffuaion  of  agricultural 
knowledge  have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  France.  At 
Qrignon,  near  Paris,  is  an  agricultural  establishment  supported  by 
the  government;  and  in  several  of  the  provinces  similar  establish- 
ments have  been  founded  of  late  years.  They  cannot  fail  gradually 
to  introduce  improved  methods  of  cultivation. 

The  vine  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  cultivation  in 
France.  In  10  of  the  86  departments  it  is  not  grown  for  the  purpose 
of  making  wine,  or  at  all  upon  a  considerable  scale :  in  the  other 
departments  it  is  more  or  less  an  object  of  attention.  The  amount  of 
land  occupied  by  this  culture  is  about  5,000,000  acres.  The  average 
vearly  produce  of  the  French  vineyards  is  estimated  at  42,000,000 
nectolitres  (about  924,000,000  gallons},  of  which  about  one-seventh 
is  converted  into  brandy.  The  departments  drained  by  the  Garonne, 
the  Chorente,  and  the  Adour ;  those  lying  along  the  Rhdne  and  the 
Sodne ;  the  basin  of  the  Loire  ;*  the  region  of  the  Moselle ;  valleys  of 
the  Seine,  the  Yonne,  and  the  Mame,  produce  wines  of  the  finest 
growth  and  the  greatest  variety.  The  bimks  of  the  Charente  produce 
no  wines  of  reputation,  but  the  grapes  grown  on  them  yield  the  best 
distilled  spirits  in  the  world.  Cognac  brandy.  The  department  of 
Gers  also  is  famous  for  a  mild  and  delicate  brandy  called  Armagnac. 
The  wines  of  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Roussillon  are  renuu-kable  for 
fulness  of  body.  The  average  annual  produce  of  Uie  vineyards  is 
estimated  at  720,000,000  of  francs,  or  nbout  28,500,000^.  In  the 
departments  of  the  north  and  north-west,  which  do  not  produce  the 
vine,  cider  forms  the  usual  drink  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  actual 
quantity  of  wine  produced  during  the  last  few  yearn  is  as  follows : — 

1848  .  1,135,687,344  gals.  I  1850  .  083,786,166  gab.  I  1852  .  626,133,222  gals. 

1849  .  782,214,686  „   |  1851  .  867,443,058  „  |  1853  .  498,557,774  ,, 


Of  the  fruit-trees  which  are  cultivated  on  a  considerable  scale  in 
France,  the  mulberry  is  one  of  the  most  impoi'tant :  it  is  reared  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  silk-worm.  This  branch  of  culture  has  much 
increased  of  late  years.  The  olive,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  pista- 
chio, are  grown  along  th^  shore  of  the  Mediterranean :  the  plum  when 
dried  furnishes  a  considerable  article  of  export.  The  apple  and  the 
pear  are  grown  in  Kormandie  and  Bretagne  for  making  cider  and 
perry,  which  furnish  the  peasantry  with  their  common  drink :  the 
apple  is  also  exported  in  a  dried  state.  The  chestnut  furnishes  the 
peasantry  of  the  more  barren  districts  with  an  important  article  of 
food,  and  the  walnut  is  grown  for  its  oil. 

Of  forest-trees  France  has  the  oak,  the  cork-tree,  which  is  oulti- 
vated  in  the  departments  of  the  south-west,  the  elm,  the  ash,  ^e 
beech,  the  birch,  the  poplar  (white  and  black),  the  larch,  the  juniper, 
the  wild  cherry,  and  the  pine.  The  box,  the  cornel,  the  maple,  and 
others  furnish  the  cabinet-maker  with  ornamental  wood.  The  eastern 
part  of  central  France  is  the  best  wooded  district,  and  the  former 
province  of  Bretagne  is  the  most  destitute  of  wood.  As  in  France 
wood  is  almost  universally  used*  for  fuel,  it  is  an  object  of  considerable 
attention ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
country  is  occupied  as  woodland.  The  principal  forests  are  on  the 
various  mountcdn  ranges;  except  on  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  which 
are  rather  bare  of  wood.  The  ranges  of  the  Jura  and  the  Vosges 
furnish  good  deals ;  and  the  forests  of  the  maritime  pine  enable  the 
peasant  of  the  Landes  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Adour  to  turn 
that  otherwise  barren  tract  to  some  account :  these  forests  yield 
charcoal,  rosin,  and  pitch. 

AnimaU, — The  domesticated  animals  of  France  are,  for  the  most 
part,  similar  to  those  of  Great  Britain. 

Horses  in  France  are  by  no  means  equal  either  in  number  or  in 
excellence  to  what  they  might  be  under  a  better  system  of  agriculture. 
A  considerable  number  are  imported  annually,  although  the  richness 
of  the  soil  should  rather  enable  the  French  to  export  Considerable 
pains  have  been  taken  by  the  establishment  of  government  studs  and 
by  other  means  to  improve  and  increase  the  breed.  The  horses  of 
the  provinces  of  Normandie,  Picardy,  and  Alsace  are  well  adapted  for 
war,  posting,  and  agriculture ;  those  of  the  departments  of  Ome  and 
Calvados  are  excellent  for  the  saddle  or  the  carriage ;  those  of  the 
departments  of  Maine-et-Loire  and  Sarthe,  and  the  departments 
adjacent  to  the  mountain  chains  of  the  Alps  and  the  Jura,  are  adapted 
for  light  cavalry ;  the  horses  of  Limousin,  Auvergne,  Guienne,  Gos- 
cogne,  and  B^am  are  in  the  highest  repute  for  the  combination  of 
lightness  and  strength.  The  horses  of  Bretagne  are  a  rough  hardy 
breed. 

The  ass,  though  probably  superior  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  is, 
except  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  far  inferior  to  the  ass  of  Spain  or 
Italy.  Mules  are  bred  in  many  parte,  and  some  of  them  are  exported. 
Oxen  in  France  are  much  employed  in  the  labour  of  the  field  instead 
of  horses :  they  are  of  many  different  breeds  and  sizes :  among  the 
smallest  are  those  of  Bretagne,  and  the  mountain  cattle  of  the  Alps, 
Pyrenees,  and  C^vennes.  Oxen  are  frequentlv  bred  in  one  part  of 
the  country  and  fattened  in  another  part.  The  rich  plains  of  Lower 
Normandie  afford  pasturage  to  great  numbers  of  oxen  which  are 
brought  thither  from  various  quarters,  especially  from  the  hilly 
districts  of  central  France  where  they  are  bred.  The  sheep  are  of 
variouiB  breeds,  some  of  which  have  been  so  far  improved  as  to  furnish 
a  wool  equal  to  that  of  Saxony.  The  number  of  sheep  in  proportion 
to  the  population  is  by  no  means  equal  in  France  to  what  it  is  in 
England;  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  former  provinces  of  Berri, 
Bourbonnais^  Normandie,  Picardie,  tle-de-France,  Orl^anais,  Rouex^ue 
in  Guienne,  and  part  of  Languedoc  The  sheep  of  Poitou  and 
Picardie,  and  of  some  parts  of  Normandie,  the  tle-de-France,  and 
Guienne,  are  the  fattest ;  those  of  Bourgogne  and  the  Ardennes  are 
most  esteemed  for  their  mutton :  but  the  best  mutton  on  the  whole 
is  fed  on  the  sandy  districts  near  the  sea.  The  sheep  of  RoussiUon 
approach  nearest  to  merlnoes  in  the  fineness  of  the  fleece.  Some 
goats  lire  bred  in  the  motmtainous  districts  :  the  Tibet  goat,  the  hair 
of  which  is  woven  into  Cashmere  shawls,  has  been  naturalised  in  the 
Pyrenees.  The  swine  are  of  three  races :  the  original  breed,  which 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  Celts,  and  which  is  still  found  in  Nor- 
mandie, especially  in  the  valley  of  Auge ;  the  Poitevin  breed,  and 
that  of  Perigord :  from  the  crossing  of  these  breeds  a  number  of 
varieties  have  resulted.  The  trade  in  salt  provisions  forms  an  im- 
portant branch  of  industry  in  the  department  of  Basses-Pyr^n^es 
(where  the  Bayonne  hams  are  cured),  and  in  the  frontier  departments 
of  the  east  and  north-east. 

The  rearing  of  poultry  is  in  most  parts  much  attended  to.  By  a 
peculiar  mode  of  treatment  the  livers  of  the  duck  and  goose  are  ren- 
dered very  large  and  vexy  delicate.  The  duck-liver  pies  of  Toulouse 
and  the  gooso-liver  pies  of  Strasbouig  are  known  to  epicures. 

Of  wild  animals  the  black  and  brown  bears  have  their  haunts  in 
the  French  Pyrenees ;  the  lynx  is  found,  though  very  rarely,  in  the 
recesses  of  the  higher  Alps;  and  the  wolf  and  the  wild  boar  are 
common  in  the  forests.  The  chamois  and  the  wild  goat  are  found  on 
the  summits  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  stag,  the  roebuck, 
the  hare,  and  the  rabbit  are  common.  The  marmot  inhabits  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  ermine  and  the  hamster  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Y oeges. 
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The  red  sqairrel,  the  alpine  sqairrel,  and  a  spedes  of  the  flying 
■quirrel  are  oIbo  found  in  the  forests  of  the  Yoegea  and  in  the  wooda 
on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  or  on  the  slopes  of  the  higher  Alps.  The 
smaller  beasts  of  prey  and  vermin,  such  as  the  fox,  the  badger,  the 
hedgehog,  the  polecat,  the  weazel,  the  rat  (of  which  the  original 
bla(S[  species  has  been,  as  in  England,  exterminated  and  replaced  by  the 
invasion  of  a  larger  kind),  the  mouse,  the  mole,  and  the  field-mouse  are 
Bufificiently  numerous  in  their  respective  haunts.  Among  the 
amphibious  animals  are  the  otter  and  the  water-rat. 

Of  biriis  the  chief  songsters  and  the  burds  of  passage  are  much 
the  same  as  in  England,  with  the  addition  of  the  hoopoe  and  one 
or  two  others. 

The  flamingo  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Of 
game,  there  are  the  red  partridge,  common  in  the  departments  of  the 
centre  and  west,  and  the  gray  partridge,  common  in  the  south ;  the 
quail,  the  ortolan,  the  beccafico,  the  pheasant,  the  woodcock  (abundant 
in  Picardie),  and  the  snipe  in  Auvexgne.  The  plover,  lapwing,  wild 
duck,  and  others  are  taken  in  great  numbers  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Channel  and  the  Ocean,  especially  in  the  department  of  Charente- 
Infdrieure. 

Of  other  animals  we  mention  only  a  few :  the  gecko  of  Mauritania 
is  found  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  There  are  several  species  of 
vipers  and  of  harmless  snakes  :  the  latter  are  in  some  places  resided 
as  fit  for  food.  Frogs  are  numerous  and  of  many  species  :  one,  the 
prickly  frog,  is  of  a  great  size  and  hideous  form. 

The  tortoise,  the  salamander,  the  scorpion,  and  a  kind  of  spider 
closely  resembling  the  tarantula  of  Italy,  are  found.  The  honey 
bee  (which  is  reared  in  great  numbers)  and  the  silk-worm  are  the  most 
valuable  insects ;  the  Spanish  fly  is  sufficiently  numerous  to  furnish  an 
article  of  exportation.    Leeches  are  found  in  many  parts. 

Fitheriea. — The  coasts  abound  in  fish  of  various  kinds,  the  taking  of 
which  occupies  a  number  of  bands :  the  herring,  the  mackerel,  and 
especially  the  sardine  or  pilchard,  are  the  chief  objects  of  attention  to 
the  fishermen  of  the  coasts  of  the  Channel  and  the  Atlantic  :  the  tunny 
and  the  anchovy,  to  the  fishermen  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  oyster, 
crab,  lobster,  and  other  Cruttacea  are  in  great  demand.  The  best  are 
found  on  the  coast  of  the  departments  of  Manche,  Calvados,  and 
Charente-Infdrieure. 

jDivmons  Civile  JSccleii<utical,  Judicial^  and  Military, — Before  the 
revolution  of  1789  France  was  divided  into  33  governments  or  pro- 
vinces of  very  unequal  extent.  It  is  now  divided  into  86  departments, 
which  are  named  from  the  principal  rivers  that  drain  them,  from 
the  mountains  within  their  limits,  from  their  situation,  or  from 
some  remarkable  locality.  The  arrondissements  are  always  named 
from  the  chief  town  in  each.  These  86  departments  are  divided  into 
863  arrondissements,  2847  cantons,  and  36,835  communes,  which,  except 
that  they  have  a  corporate  form  of  government,  do  not  generally  differ 
much  in  extent  from  parishes.  Each  department  is  administered  by 
a  prefect ;  each  arronaissement  by  a  sub-prefect ;  and  each  commune 
by  a  mayor  (maire).  In  each  department  there  are  also  several 
ofiicers  connected  with  the  arrangement  and  receipt  of  taxes,  an  engineer 
of  roads  and  bridges,  a  military  sub-intendant,  and  a  company  of  gens- 
darmes.  In  the  chief  towns  of  departments  courts  of  assise  are  held ; 
each  arrondissement  has  its  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  each  canton 
a  judge  of  the  peace.  The  more  important  depuimental  capitals 
are  seats  of  high  courts  of  justice  and  appeal,  and  head-quarters  of 
Military  Divisions. 

The  prefect  is  appointed  by  the  central  power  and  is  invested  with 
the  civil,  financial,  miUtaiy,  and  in  some  respects  judicial  administra- 
tion. He  regulates  the  articles  of  the  departmental  budget,  which  he 
discusses  with  the  council-general.  He  presides  at  the  conscriptions 
for  recruiting  the  army,  a&d  overlooks  the  whole  financial  adminis- 
tration, including  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  public  domains,  woods 
and  forests,  &c.  Assisted  by  his  council  he  iorms  a  tribunal  of  fint 
instance.  In  all  these  capacities  he  communicates  with  the  ministers 
of  the  crown.  Once  a  year  a  council-general  of  department,  composed 
of  as  many  members  as  the  department  has  cantons  (but  not  ex- 
ceeding 80),  assembles  to  examine  the  accounts  and  proposals  of  the 
prefect,  to  assign  to  each  arrondissement  the  proper  share  of  taxation, 
to  determine  upon  the  demands  for  reduction  made  by  councils  of 
arrondissement^  &c.,  and  to  settle  the  amount  of  taxes  for  depart- 
mental purposes.  The  council  of  arrondissement,  which  consists  of 
not  less  than  9  members,  has  similar  duties  in  conjunction  with  the 
sub-prefect,  only  in  a  narrower  sphere ;  it  addresses  its  opinion  on  the 
state  and  requirements  of  the  arrondissement  to  the  prefect,  who 
decides.  Finally  the  communal  council  (composed  of  10  to  36  mem- 
bers according  to  the  importance  of  the  commune),  considers  with 
the  mayor  the  special  interests  of  the  commune,  its  octroi  duties^ 
roads,  communal  property,  receipts,  and  local  expenses.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  departmental  councils  are  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the 
department;  those  of  the  municipal  councils  by  the  communal 
electoi's. 

The  old  governments  or  provinces  of  France,  as  well  as  all  their 
more  important  subdivisions,  are  noticed  in  this  work.  The  depart- 
ments and  all  the  large  towns  are  also  described. 

In  the  following  table  the  area  and  population  of  each  of  the 
86  departments  is  given  as  returned  m  the  official  census  of 
1851 :— 


Departnenta 


Ain    .        •        « 

Aisne     .        . 

AUier 

Alpes  (Basses-) 

A)pes  (Haatcs.)  • 

Ard^he         • 

Ardennes   •        • 

Ariege  . 

Aube  •        • 

Aude     •        . 

Areyron     • 

Bouches^n-Btadne 

Calrsdoe     . 

Cantal    . 

Charents     • 

ChareBte.Infi£rieure 

Cher  • 

Corsese 

Corse 

C6te^'0r 

C6te0-da.Nord    • 

Crease  .        . 

Dordogne  .        . 

Donbs    . 

Drdme        •        • 

Eure      .        . 

Enre-et-Loir       • 

Finist^re 

Gard 

Garonne  (Hantc-) 

Gers  . 

Gironde 

Hiirault 

UIc^UYUaine 

Indre 

Indre-et-Loire 

Isere  .        • 

Jara  • 

Landes  • 

Loir^t-Cher  . 

Loire  .        • 

Loire  (Haute-) 

Loire-Inferieure 

Lolret    . 

Lot    . 

Lot-et-Oaronne 

Lozire       .        • 

Maine-et-Loire 

Manehe      .        . 

Ifame   • 

Mame  (Haute-) 

Mayenne 

Meurthe     •        • 

Mouse    .        • 

Morblhan   .        • 

Moselle  • 

Ni^vre        •        • 

Nord      •        • 

Oise  .        .        • 

Ome 

Pas-de-Calals 

Puy^e-Ddme 

Pjrrtfn^s  (Basscfl.) 

Pyr^D^es  (Haute».) 

Pyrdn^cs-Orientules 

Bhin  (Bag.)    . 

Rhin  (Hant-) 

Rhdne    . 

8a6ne  (Haute-)  • 

8a6ne.et-Loire 

Sarthe        .        • 

Seine     . 

Seine-et-Mame   • 

Beine-ct.Oi.fe 

6cine-Inf6rieure  • 

Seyrea  (Deux-) 

Somme       •        • 

Tarn 

Tam-et-Garonne 

Var 

Vandnse     •        • 

Yend^  . 

Vienne       •        . 

Vienna  (Haute.) 

Yosges  • 

Tonne   .        • 

ToUl 


Area  in  6q.  Miles. 


2,S43'0 
2,843-0 
S,8Sl'ft 
S,679*9 
S,1S6'8 
3,199-8 
3,031-6 
1,889-6 
2,317-3 
8,436-7 
3,384-4 
1,984*9 
3,181-6 
1,999-3 
3,S9S-6 
3,636-9 
3,779-8 
3,363-0 
8,377-4 
3,382-7 
2,659-0 
3,190-0 
3,536-8 
3,019-0 
3,519*3 
3,689-4 
3,308-7 
3,593*8 
3,250-5 
3,431-0 
3,424*9 
8,760-9 
3,893-1 
3,597-5 
3,639-7 
3,360-6 
8,3011 
1,928-S 
8,599-1 
3,452-2 
1,841-8 
1,9160 
2,654-3 
3,612-1 
2,0iS-8 
3,067-8 
1,994*9 
3,751-3 
3,391-0 
8,158-6 
3,40  i -6 
1,993-1 
2,353-0 
2,405-9 
2,626-8 
2,078-8 
3,6320 
3,193-5 
3,260-5 
2,355-6 
2,550-5 
3,072*8 
2,948'S 
1,748-4 
1,591-4 
1,7560 
1,585-8 
1,077-4 
2,064-5 
8,306-7 
3,396*3 
183-6 
3,281*7 
2,163-5 
2,832-7 
2,316-5 
2,878*4 
2,218-5 
1,436-6 
2,790'0 
1,372-4 
8,596-6 
3,692-4 
2,130-8 
2,847-6 
2,868*0 


Population  in  1851. 


204,953-9 


372,939 
558,989 
836,758 
152,070 
183,088 
886,505 
831,396 
367,485 
265,247 
289,747 
394,188 
428,989 
491,210 
358,839 
883,913 
469,993 
806,361 
330,864 
236,251 
400,297 
631,613 
287,075 
505,789 
396,679 
838,846 
415,777 
394,893 
617,710 
408,168 
480,794 
807,479 
614,387 
889,286 
574,618 
271,938 
315,641 
603,497 
318,29d 
802,196 
261,893 
472,588 
304,616 
535,664 
341,029 
296,224 
341,345 
144,705 
615,458 
600,883 
878,803 
368,398 
374,566 
450,423 
828,657 
478,173 
^  459,684 
837,161 

1,158,285 
408,857 
439,884 
692,994 
596,897 
446,997 
250,934 
181,955 
687,434 
494,147 
574,746 
847,469 
534,720 
473,071 

1,422,065 
845,076 
471,982 
702,039 
823,615 
570,641 
863,078 
237,558 
857,987 
864,618 
883,734 
817,805 
819,379 
487,409 
881,183 


89,781,638 


The  ecclesiastical  division  of  France  before  1789  was  into  18  arch- 
bishoprics, exclusive  of  Avignon.  Of  these  one  (Cambrai)  was  reduoed 
to  a  simple  bishopric,  but  has  since  been  restored  to  its  former  higher 
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dignity ;  four  were  imited  with  others,  nunely,  Aries  and  Embrun  with 
AiXy  y  ienne  with  Lyon,  and  Narbonne  with  Toulouse :  the  addition  of 
Avignon  makes  the  present  number  15.  Of  the  dioceses  49  were  sup- 
pressed at  the  6rBt  revolution ;  the  remainder,  with  the  new  sees  of 
Kancy,  Si-Di^,  and  Moulins,  make  up  the  present  65  bishoprics. 

In  general  throughout  Fnmce  a  bishop  s  see  is  co-extcnsive  with 
the  department  in  which  the  town  is  from  which  he  takes  his  title. 
In  a  few  cases  two  departments  are  united  under  one  bishop,  and  in 
four  instances  (the  archdiocese  of  Reims;  the  archdiocese  of  Aix, 
Arlea^  and  Embrun;  and  the  bishoprics  of  Ch&lons  and  Marseille) 
the  see  is  less  than  the  departments  In  the  articles  on  the  episcopal 
towns  and  the  departments  of  France,  the  extent  of  each  see  is 
expressly  stated. 

We  here  merely  nunc  the  dioceses,  which,  with  the  arch-see  given 
in  italics^  are  comprised  in  each  of  the  15  ecclesiastical  provinces  of 
France: — 

1.  Parit, — Chartres,  Meaux,  Orleans,  Blois,  and  Versailles. 

2.  Oafnbrai, — Arras.  . 

3.  Lyon-et-  Vieime, —  Autun,    Langres,    Djjon,    St-Claude,    and 
Grenoble. 

4.  Rouen, — Bayeux,  Evreux,  S4ez,  and  Coutances. 

5.  8en$-et'Aux$rr$, — Troyes,  Nevers,  and  Moulins. 

6.  Reims. — SoiBsons,  Chftlons,  Beauvais,  and  Amiens. 

7.  Tours. — ^Le-Mans,  Angers,  Rennesy  Nantes,  Quimper,  Vannes,  and 
Si-Brieua 

8.  Bowffes. — Clermont,  Limoges,  Le-Puy,  Tulle,  and  St. -Flour. 

9.  Alhy. — Rodez,  Cahors,  Mende,  and  Perpignan. 

10.  Bordeaux.  —  Agen,  Angouldme,  Poitiers,  P^rigueux,  La- 
Rochelle,  and  Lu^n. 

11.  Auch. — Aire,  Tarbes,  and  Bayonne. 

12.  Toulouse-et-Narborme. — Hontauban,  Pamien,  and  Carcassonne. 

13.  AiXy  Arkt,  et  Enibntn. — Marseille,  Fr^jus,  Digne,  Qap,  and 
Ajaceio.    Alg^rie  forms  a  bishopric  of  this  province. 

1 4.  Betanfon.— Strasbourg,  Metz,  Verdun,  Belley,  Si-Di^,  and  Nancy. 

15.  Avignon. — Ntmes,  Valence,  Viviers,  and  Montpellier. 

The  Fr^ch  Lutherans,  who  are  chiefly  resident  in  Alsace,  are  under 
the  consistory  of  Straslwui;^.  The  French  Calvinists,  a  much  more 
important  body,  have  meetmg-houses  in  51  departments,  and  are 
governed  by  qonaistories,  five  forming  a  synod. 

Judiciary. — The  administration  of  justice  in  France  is  uniform. 
As  before  stated  each  canton  has  its  justice  of  peace,  who  is  always 
A  professional  man,  and  has  summary  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  less 
importance,  and  all  suits  must  come  before  him  with  a  view  to  an 
amicable  settlement  if  possible ;  failing  which,  they  are  carried  before 
a  higher  court  The  mayors  of  communes  also  act  as  inferior 
magistrates.  The  large  towns  are  divided  into  several  cantons.  In 
each  arrondissement  the  tribunal  of  first  instance  takes  cognisance  of 
dvil  and  police  causes,  in  accordance  with  the  code  and  the  laws  of 
the  state ;  and  26  high  courts,  formerly  called  royal  courts  (Cours 
Roytdes),  take  cognisance  of  appeals  against  the  judgments  of  the 
tribunals  in  their  respe9tive  jurisdictions.  Before  these  courts  are 
tried  all  offences  against  the  state.  In  cases  of  misdemeanour  the 
first  jurisdiction  rests  with  the  justice  of  peace,  who  may  send  the 
person  or  persons  charged  before  the  tribunal  of  first  instance,  which 
then  acts  as  a  tribunal  of  correctional  police ;  from  these  the  accused 
parties  may  appeal  to  the  high  court  In  matters  of  grave  character 
the  criminal  is  finally  brought  before  the  court  of  assize  (the  judges 
in  which  are  one  or  more  members  of  the  high  court),  where  he  is 
tried  before  a  jury  of  12,  drawn  by  lot,  from  a  list  of  the  electors  of 
the  department  in  which  the  assizes  are  held.  Courts  of  assize  are 
held  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  departments  three  or  four  times  a  year. 

Commercial  causes  are  carried  before  tribunals  of  commerce,  the 
judges  in  which  are  elected  for  three  years  by  the  leading  merchants 
of  the  arrondissement,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  central  power. 
In  matters  that  involve  amounts  exceeding  1500  francs,  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  high  court  of  the  district  These  courts  exist  with  the 
greatest  advantage  in  nearly  all  the  great  commercial  and  industrial 
districts  of  France.  Where  there  are  not  tribunals  of  commerce  their 
functions  are  discharged  by  the  tribunals  of  first  instance. 

In  the  maritime  and  manufacturing  towns  there  are  besides  councils 
of  Prud'-Hommes  ('  experienced  men ' ),  with  summary  jurisdiction 
in  matters  to  the  amount  of  100  francs.  If  the  amount  in  dispute 
exceeds  100  francs,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  tribunal  of  commerce.  These 
councils  are  composed  of  master  manufacturers  and  workmen  elected 
annually ;  they  do  not  suffer  lawyers  to  plead  in  their  courts :  they 
sit  in  the  evening  when  the  workpeople  leave  the  shops  and  factories, 
and  take  cognisance  also  of  disputes  between  masters  and  apprentices, 
manufacturers  and  their  workmen.  The  council  of  Prud'-Hommes  is 
one  of  the  most  extensively  useful  institutions  in  France :  in  Lyon 
alone  above  5000  cases  are  decided  annually,  appeals  are  rare,  and  a 
reversal  of  the  decree  of  the  councU  rarer  stiU. 

Finally,  in  each  military  division  and  naval  head-quarters,  councils 
of  war  and  maritime  coimcils  ate  held  to  decide  (subject  to  a  council 
of  revision)  ujKm  the  offences  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  high  court  of  appeal  from  all  these  courts  and  tribunals,  and 
for  the  whole  of  France,  is  the  'court  of  cassation,'  which  sits  in 
Paris,  and  the  judges  of  which  are  appointed  from  amongst  the  most 
distinguished  French  lawyers. 


A  high  court  of  justice  chosen  from  amongst  the  high  magistracy, 
and  having  as  jury  members  of  the  councils-general  of  all  France, 
takes  cognisance  of  all  attempts  against  the  chief  of  the  state  and  the 
public  safety. 

The  following  is  a  Ust  of  the  high  courts,  diowing  the  departments 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  each  : — 

1.  Agen. — Gers,  Lot,  and  Lot-et-Garonne. 

2.  Aix, — ^Basses-Alpes,  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  and  Var. 

3.  Amiens. — Aisne,  Oise,  and  Somme. 

4.  Angers. — Maine-et-Loire,  Mayenne,  and  Sarthe. 

5.  Bastia. — Corsica. 

6.  Besanfotk — ^Doubs,  Haute-Sadne,  and  Jura. 

7.  Bordeaux. — Charente,  Dordogne,  and  Qironde. 

8.  Bourges. — Cher,  Indre,  and  Nifevre. 

9.  Oaen. — Calvados,  Manche,  and  Ome. 

10.  Oolmar. — Bas-Rhin,  and  Haut-Rhin. 

11.  Bifon. — C6te-d'0r,  Haute-Mame,  and  Sadne-et-Lotro. 

12.  Bouai. — Nord,  and  Pas-de-Calais. 

IS.  Orenoble. — Dr6me,  Hautes-Alpes,  and  Is^re. 

14.  Limoges. — Corr^ze,  Creuse,  and  Haute-Vienne. 

15.  Lyon. — Ain,  Loire,  and  Rh6oe. 

16.  Metz. — Ardennes,  and  Moselle. 

17.  Montpellier, — Aude,  Aveyron,  H^rault,  and  Pyr^ndes-Orientales. 

18.  Nancy. — Meurthe,  Meuse,  and  Vosges. 

19.  Ntmes. — Ard^che,  Gard,  Loz^re,  and  Vaucluse. 

20.  Orleans. — Indre-et-Loire,  Loiret>  and  Loir-et-Cher. 

21.  Paris. — Aube,  Eure-et-Loir,  Mame,  Seine,  Seine-et-Mame 
Seine-et-Oise,  and  Yonne. 

22.  Pau. — Basses-Pyr^n^es,  Hautes-Pyrdndes,  and  Landes. 

23.  Poitiers. — Charente-lnfdrieure,  Deux-S^vres,  Vendue,  and  Vienne. 

24.  Rennes. — C6tes-du-Nord,  Finist^re,  Ille-et-Vilaine,  Loire-Inf^ 
rieure,  and  Morbihan. 

25.  Riom, — Allier,  Cantal,  Haute-Loire,  and  Puy-de-Ddme. 

26.  Rouen.— 'Enre,  and  Seine-Infdrieure. 

27.  Toulouse. — Ari^ge,  Uaute-Garonne,  Tarn,  and  Tam-et-Garonne. 

Military  BivisUms,  dec — By  a  decree  dated  December  26,  1851, 
France  is  now  divided  into  21  Military  Divisions,  each  of  which 
comprises  one  department  or  more.  They  are  each  named  from  the 
chief  town,  which  is  ttie  head-quarters  of  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  army  corps  of  the  division.  These  divisions,  with  the  departments 
included  in  each,  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Parts.— Seine,  Seine-et-Oise,  Oise,  Seine-et^Mame,  Aube,  Yonne 
Loiret,  and  £ure-et-Loir. 

2.  Rouen. — Seine-Infdrieure,  Eure,  Calvados,  and  Ome. 

8.  LiUe. — Nord,  Pas-de-Calais,  and  Somme. 

4.  Chdlons-sur-Mamc. — Mame,  Aisne,  and  Aixlennes. 
5w  ifet^— Moselle,  Meuse,  Meurthe,  and  Vosges. 

6.  Strasbourg. — Bas-Rhin,  and  Haut-Rhin. 

7.  Besangon. — Douba,  Jura,  C6tes-d'0r,  Haute-Mame,  and  Haute- 
Sa6ne. 

8*  Lyon. — Rhdne,  Loire^  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  Ain,  Is^re,  Hautes-AIpea, 
Dr6me,  and  Ard^che. 

9.  ifar«ei^.— Bouches-du-Rhdne,  Var,  Basses-Alpes,  and  Vaucluse. 

10.  Ifoii^peWtcp.— H^rault,  Aveyron,  Lozire,  and  Gard. 

11.  Perpignan, — Pyrdn^es-Orientales,  Arifege,  and  Aude. 

12.  TottZotMe.— Haute-Garonne,  Tam-et-Garonne,  Lot,  and  Tarn. 

13.  Bayonne. — Baases-Pyr^ndes,  Landes,  Gers,  and  Hautea-Pyrdndea. 

14.  Bordeaux. — Gironde,  Charente-Inf^rieure,  Charente,  Dordogne, 
and  Lot-et-Garonne. 

15.  Nantes. —  Loire-Inf^rieure,  Maine-et-Loire,  Deux-Sevres,  and 
Vendue. 

16.  i2«nne«.— lUe-et-Vilaine,  Morbihan,  Finistto,  Cdtes-du-Nord, 
Manche,  and  Mayenne. 

17.  Bastia. — Corsica. 

18.  Tours. — Indre-et-Loire,  Sai-the,  Loir-et-Cher,  and  Vienne. 

19.  Bowrges* — Cher,  Ni^vre,  Allier,  and  Indre.  ^ 

20.  CUrmAWt-Ferrand. — Puy-de-D6me,  Haute-Loire,  and  CantaL 

21.  Limoges., — Haute-Vienne,  Creuse,  and  Corr^ze. 

For  purposes  of  naval  conscription  the  territory  of  France  is  also 
divided  into  maritime  provinces,  of  which  there  are  five,  named  from 
the  great  naval  harbours  of  France — Cherbourg,  Brest,  Lorient, 
Rochefort,  and  Toulon. 

The  territory  of  France  is  admirably  defended  by  nature  against 
foreign  enemies  except  towards  the  north-east.  The  Atlantic  coast  on 
the  north  and  west  with  few  harbours  of  any  depth,  and  those  that  are 
deep  being  difficult  of  access  or  strongly  defended,  warn  off  the  invader 
by  sea.  The  Pyrenees  would  be  impassable  in  the  face  of  united 
France;  the  eastern  frontier  with  the  wall  of  the  Alps,  the  Jura, 
and  the  Vosges  equally  so.  But  towards  the  north-east,  on  the  Belgian, 
Prussian,  and  Bavarian  frontiers,  the  country  has  no  natural  defence. 
But  in  this  quarter  military  science  has  done  its  utmost  in  constructing 
fortresses  to  command  all  the  leading  approaches,  and  in  no  country 
in  the  world  are  there  so  many  strongly  fortified  towns  in  the  same 
extent  of  territory.  Along  this  frontier  are  the  fortresses  of 
Dunkerque,  Lille,  Douai,  Cambrai,  Valenciennes,  Condd,  Maubeuge, 
Avesnes,  Rocroy,  Givet,  Charl^mont,  Mdzi^res,  Sedan,  Thionville, 
Metz,  Bitche,  and  Weissemboui^g.    Along  the  Rhenish  frontier  (the 
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proptr  Mifoyn  M  llilii  qonier  hnmvm  b  sot  llw  Bluae  but  tiic 

IMb«U«U4i,  flM  K«iir  BriMcb ;  B^Cc^  H6hh»s>c«,  and  Ui«  Fortde- 
rK<4af*  i^tftnumoA  ihm  MffurfjiibtM  from  HwiUeriaod :  towafdf  Uie 
>l|i«  «ifi4  tli«  fturliiiliD  ffoitikr  sfv  OrepoUe  and  Bnmot^on;  the 
P/f«D««n  piw«w  trc  d«foiid494  b^  Pcfl'Ml'^*'*'  Bette^vda,  Kofit  Looia, 
^,'J«tO'Fi«d'di'/'K/fi,  and  Bayonoe.  lo  tlM  inUtnar  maaj  of  Uie 
t//wiM  ar«  t^r^mi^f  inrMSutA,  but  Faria,  with  ita  oootuiaoaa  wall  and 
d«ta/;li«d  fortir,  i«  Uia  fo/M  importaoi  in  erer^  point  of  riew.  The 
diirta/^i^d  f'itia  er«ct«(l  in  nicoot  ticoM  rotmd  Ljon,  idao  render  that 
4;Hy  a  ytirf  iinporUnt  trjiliUiy  poaition.  The  great  naral  dock'  and 
l/tiiMing'^rarda  are  Brent,  T<nil^/n,  Boebefort,  Cherbourg,  and  Lorient. 
Hl/M/M  of  war  are  built  alao  at  Ba/onne,  tf aotei,  and  St-Serrao, 
a  Kubiirb  of  Hi.'MitXo, 

Otrt^mmrrU,-  The  eonatitotiooal  monarchy  ami  repreaentatire 
goverfjuornt  which  had  preraaled  in  Prance  tinder  King  Louie  Philippe, 
tbe  bifa^l  of  the  y^^nger  branch  of  the  Bonrbona,  were  aboliahed  by 
the  republican  revolution  of  1$48,  A  republic  in  form,  goremed  l^ 
A  preiiMerit  and  a  national  aanembly,  the  memben  of  which  were 
elect«<l  by  ballot,  with  a  auifr^pe  all  b^t  univeraal,  aucoeeded. 

Ofi  Jiecernber  2,  1H6],  Prince  Louia  Kapoleon  Bonaparte,  preaident 
of  tbe  republic,  i«Mue<l  a  decree  diiaolring  the  Legialatire  Aaaembly, 
eatablinbitig  uiiiverMal  nuffhtge  (the  aaaembly  had  couniderably  reetricted 
the  Nuifrnge;,  pro}K>«iog  a  preNMent  for  t«u  yeani,  and  a  lecond  cham- 
\wY,  or  i^MikUs,  Oti  the  '20th  and  21at  of  December  the  French  people, 
by  1,iV^,*l\fi  affirmative  vote«  againat  040,787  negative  onen,  adopted 
a '  plebiscite,'  or  decree  of  the  people,  maintaining  the  authority  of  Louii 
Napoleon  li«;nft[iart«,  and  delegating  to  him  the  powera  neceesary  for 
MitttoliMliing  a  conNtitiiiion  on  the  biiMce  proposerl  iu  the  above  procla- 
mation. 'I'he  power  thua  conferred  upon  the  preHident  resulted  in 
the  iffjfN>rtant  atate  paj>er  imiued  January  \6,  lb(»2,  which  contains 
the  coriNtitiition  under  which  France  ban  been  nince  governed. 

A'icording  i/t  thin  proclamation  the  preeident,  while  he  widely 
n'tttined  that  title,  aaNutne<l  more  than  royal  authority.  He  is 
responNil^e  to  the  people  alone,  who  ha<l  elected  him,  and  not  to 
a  national  awM'tnibly ;  the  command  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  the 
exffluiiive  Inititttiun  of  now  laws,  the  right  to  declare  the  state  of 
siege,  were  among  his  leading  attributea.  A  Senate  was  appointed, 
whose  number  was  not  to  exceed  150,  the  members  to  be  named  for 
life  liy  the  tirosldent,  who  may  also  grant  thom  salaries.  A  lower 
ohamber,  called  the  Legislative  Body,  consists  of  261  members,  one 
for  every  3fi,000  elootors,  and  chosen  for  ten  /Mrs  bv  universal 
suflhige,  but  without  the  ballot.  The  sittings  of  both  chambers  to 
be  private ;  ollloinl  reports  onlv  of  the  proceedings  to  be  published. 
No  member  of  eitlier  ohamber  has  the  power  to  originate  any  law;  if 
amend menta  are  adopted  they  must  be  sent  to  the  council  ot  state, 
and  cannot  be  discussed  if  not  also  adopted  by  this  body.  The 
president  convokes,  adjourns,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  Legfilative 
Body.  In  case  of  a  diHsolutiou  a  now  one  is  to  be  convoked  within 
six  months.    The  session  of  the  chambers  to  lost  three  months. 

A  council  of  state,  composed  of  40  or  fiO  salaried  members,  nomi- 
nated and  prosided  over  by  the  president,  draws  up  the  projects  of 
all  laws,  The  Henate  is  not  to  be  transformed  Into  a  court  of  justice. 
For  crimes  against  the  chief  of  the  state  and  the  public  safety  a  high 
court  (iM  above  explained)  Is  appointed.  Ministers  cannot  be  mem- 
bers  of  the  legislature.  Petitions  may  be  addressed  to  the  Senate, 
but  none  to  the  Legislative  Body.  The  mayors  of  communes  are 
appointed  bv  the  executive. 

in  this  draught  of  the  constitution  the  name  of  republic  was 
retained,  and  the  title  of  president;  but  on  December  2,  1862,  in 
accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  Senate  dated  November  7, 1862,  and 
a  plvbisdte  oairied  by  7,839,662  votes  ngaiust  264,401,  the  name  of  the 
ffovernmunt  wos  ohang(<d,  the  empire  was  re-eHtablished,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaitorte  became  emperor  uf  the  French  under  the  title 
of  NaiK)loou  HI..  Uio  throne  being  hereditary  to  bis  legitimate  male 
descendants,  falling  which,  the  succession  rests  in  Prince  Jexx>me 
Napolttuu  Bonaparte  and  his  diroot  legitimate  descendants  In  the  male 
line  by  onler  of  primogeniture.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
emnli'o  some  very  slight  modifications  have  been  made. 

/frfnt«ic,  a^i^innUUrtt  Ac.  -The  general  revenue  of  France  is 
derived  ftnim  diroot  and  indirect  taxes,  and  ttom  customs  and  import 
duties.  The  budget  of  the  minister  of  finance  having  been  voted  by 
the  vlmmbers  the  amount  of  the  direct  taxes  is  distributed  among  the 
lii\  depiii'tmonts  of  France  according  to  their  extent,  industrial  pix>- 
gtvsM,  population,  and  presumed  degree  of  pixMjierity.  The  prefect, 
aided  by  tlie  ooimoil-genonU  of  each  department,  allots  to  each 
oriHUidissement  its  shore  of  the  amount  imposed  on  the  whole 
de)M(rtment;  tliu  sub- prefect,  in  concert  with  the  council  of  arron- 
dissement,  divides  tlds  ijuota  among  the  cantons  and  communes ;  and, 
Anally,  the  mayor,  with  the  assistance  of  the  municipal  or  communal 
Oounoil,  assigns  to  each  itdiabitaut  tlie  amount  he  has  to  pay.  The 
indirect  taxatiim  comprises  laud  and  assessed  taxes,  the  duties  on 
wiu«e  and  s)Urite,  the  navigation  of  rivers,  tithe  of  the  octroi  dutiee 
of  tt^wns.  lioenoos,  stamps,  sale  of  state  property,  post-office  and  mail 
•ervivHs  import  and  export  dutiea,  pi>>fita  IVom  the  state  foreeta,  && 

AiXHmUng  to  tlie  budget  for  1S64  the  total  receipts  amounted  to 
1,6^0,tfS»,672  ihrnce;  and  the  «xi>enscs  voted  to  1,616,$*J0,469  franca. 
The  expmuliture  is  thus  di»U*ibuted :— Interest  on  the  public  debt» 


396,508,499  fiomea;  expeiMe  oC  the  chambeni,  M,«M,180  .. , 

credite  to  iiiiiilsifis,  756,078,254  franca ;  expcnee  of  eoUectmg 
ftcL,  151,978,884  fiomea ;  drawh«^  ftcL,  86,106,242  tgaatm ; 
oaiy  ezpenaea  for  public  worics^  ftc^  89,560,000  fraacsL 

The  budget  for  1855  eatunatcs  the  raeeqite  at  1,566,012,213  ....... , 

and  the  ezpenditiire  at  1^2,080,808  franea.  ThecxpeodifcaRincliidea 
the  following  grssts : — 

Ministry  of  SUte  .     .    .     12,146,400  (r.  or  M1,C50  fr.  asore  thxa  ia  1851. 

Jostusc 27,443,390  fr.  or  602,600  fr.  more  thxa  ia  19S4. 

ForeifB  Attain  .     .       9,631.600  fr.  or  391,000  fr.  nore  thaa  ia  IB54. 
Finsaoe     ....  711,904,619  fr.  or  20,564,261  fr.  more  thaa  in  M5I. 
Interior     ....  130,991,220 

War 3U,897,791  )  together,  16,933,143  fr.  iMre  thsa  in 

Kariae      ....  127,602,402  |      1854. 
Poblie  Imtmetion  \ 

and  Poblk  Wor.  S   65,719,722  fr.  or  90,586  fr.  oiore  than  in  1854. 

•hip     ....  1 
Agricaltore,  Cchd.  i 

neree,  and  Pah.  \  156,735,242  fr.  or  5,400,000  fr.  less  than  hi  1854. 

lie  Works      .    .) 
Interest  on  New  Loan    .     15,407,933  fr. 

The  total  receipta  of  customs  duties  in  Frsooe  were : — ^In  1846, 
153,958,908  frsnca;  in  1847,  134,117,730  franca;  and  in  1848,  the 
year  of  the  rcToIution,  only  80,448,458  franca. 

The  amount  of  indirect  taxes  (which  supplies  a  certain  test  of 
the  condition  of  the  people)  in  1848  waa  676,000,000  franca;  in 
1849,  707,407,000  francs.  From  the  last  year  they  incieaaed  to 
846,000,000  francs  in  1853. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  France  in  1851, 1852,  and  1853  were 
as  follows : — 

1851.  1852.  1853. 

Imports     .     1,157,700,000  fr.         1,438,200,000  fr.         1,630,600,000  fr. 
EaporU     .     1,629,700,000  fr.         1,681,500,000  fr.         1,866,800,000  fr. 

Totals    .     2,787,400,000  fr.         3,119,700,000  fr.         3,497,400,000  fr. 

The  ships  employed  in  the  import  trade  in  1853  numbered  20,779, 
measuring  2,750,699  tons :  of  these  vessels  9210  were  French,  carrying 
1,005,688  tons ;  and  11,569  foreign,  carrying  1,685,011  tons.  The 
imports  by  sea  were  valued  at  1,028,400,000  francs;  by  land,  at 
602,200,000  francs. 

The  export  trade  in  the  same  year  employed  15,841  ships,  measuring 
1,854,665  tons,  and  including  6625  French  and  8856  foreign  vessels, 
carrving  respectively  796,350  and  1,058,315  tona. 

The  totals  of  the  imports  and  exports  given  above,  when  turned 
into  English  pounds  sterling,  are  111,496,000/.,  124,788,0002.,  and 
189,896,0002.  respectively.  This  last  sum  shows  an  excess  over  1852 
of  16,108,0002.,  and  over  1847,  the  year  before  the  revolution,  of 
85,480,0002. 

The  tonnage  representing  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  loaded 
vessels  by  sea  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  amounted  to  4,605,000, 
or  808,000  tons  more  than  in  1852,  and  308,000  tons  more  than  in 
1847.  From  this,  and  the  preceding  paragraph,  it  appears  that  value 
has  increased  more  than  tonnage,  showing  a  great  increase  in  the 
commerce  over  the  land  frontiers  of  France,  consequent  on  the 
extension  of  railway  communication. 

Of  the  imports  into  France  in  1853,  valued  as  above  (in  English 
money),  at  65,224,0002.,  to  the  amount  of  44,120,0002.  were  for  home 
consumption.  Of  the  exports,  the  value  of  which  in  pounds  sterling 
wa9  74,672,0002.,  54,520,0002.  represent  French  produce;  the  difference, 
exceeding  20,000,0002.,  shows  the  importance  of  the  ti-ansit  trade  of 
Fmnce. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  during  the  last  three 
yeai's  are  given  in  the  following  table,  with  the  values  of  each  in 
pounds  sterling : — 

1851.  1852.  1853. 

Imports.— Breadatnffd  ....         80,000  200,000  3,840,000 

Coal 1,480,000  1,520,000  1,680,000 

Iron 200,000  240,000  440,000 

Cotton 4,160,000  5,130,000  5,320,000 

Baw  Silk 3,680,000  5,360,000  5,200,000 

Wool 1,360,000  3,600,000  1,720,000 

Exports.— Breadstufft    ....  8,800,000  2,360,000  1,160,000 

Cotton  mannfaotures  •  6,600,000  6,000,000  6,560,000 

Silk  manufactures  .     .  8,120,000  9,040,000  11,520,000 

Woollen  roanofaotttres  5,280,000  5,120,000  5,840,000 

Linen  manufactures    .  1,080,000  1,200,000  1,360,000 

"Wines 3,200,000  3,400,000  3,030,000 

Gloves  and  hosiery      .  1,480,000  1,480,000  1,800,000 

The  consolidated  debt  of  France  on  the  1st  of  January,  1S51, 
amounted  to  a  total  of  5,345,637,360  franca.  Besides  this,  the  float- 
ing debt,  according  to  a  report  of  the  finanoe  minister,  in  February, 
1853,  amounted  to  690,000,000  franca :  this  sum  included  the  depoaita 
in  savings  banks  (190,000,000  francs),  deposits  of  communes  and 
public  establishments,  security  money  of  the  receivers  general  of  the 
taxes,  88,000,000  francs  deposited  by  the  Paris-Lyon  railway  company, 
122,000,000  treasury  bills  and  other  itenoa.  The  amount  applied  aa  a 
sinking  fund  amounted  at  the  same  date  to  37,960,300  francs. 

The  oonsolidated  debt  has  been  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
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war  with  Ruatia,  by  the  loan  of  250,000,000  firaaoa,  oontraoted  in  the 
apring  of  1854. 

MilUarif  Forcea;  iVavy.— The  effective  of  the  Frendh  army  in 
January  1853  amounted  to  850,000  men  and  80,000  horsea;  buttheae 
numbera  have  been  recently  iucreaaed  oonaiderably  in  oonaequenoe  of 
the  war  with  Ruaaia. 

Infantry.— 100  regimenta  of  2000  men  each;  10  battalions  of 
Chaaaeura-lt-pied  of  800  men  each ;  8  regimenta  of  Zouavea;  8  batta- 
lioDB  of  African  light  infantry ;  12  training  oompaniea  (fuailiera  and 
pioneera) ;  a  foreign  l^on  numbering  2600  men ;  8  battalions  of 
native  Afirican  tirailleurs ;  and  6  veteran  oompaniea. 

Cavalry. — 12  regiments  of  reaerve ;  20  raiments  of  the  line;  and 
26  regimenta  of  Ught  cavalry ;  beaides  8  regiments  of  Spahia  and  4 
companiea  of  remoute. 

Artillery. — 14  regiments  with  16  batteries,  and  1  regiment  of  pon- 
toon men;  12  companies  of  workmen,  and  1  company  of  armourers; 
4  train  squadrons ;  and  5  oompaniea  of  veteran  gunnera. 

Blngineera — 8  regiments  of  sappers  and  miners ;  2  companies  of 
workmen,  and  1  company  of  veterans. 

Gendarmerie. — 25  legions  spread  over  the  departments  of  France^ 
with  about  5000  men  for  special  purposes,  make  a  total  of  25,572  men. 

Of  general  and  superior  officers  there  were,  marshals  6 ;  generals 
of  divisions,  80 ;  in  reserve,  69 ;  generals  of  brigade,  160 ;  in  reserve, 
172 ; — colonels,  80 ;  lieuteDant-colonels,  80 ;  chiefs  of  squadrons,  100 ; 
captains  and  lieutenants,  400 ;  adjutants,  &a,  246. 

At  the  eod  of  1852  the  French  fleet  numbered  25  sail  of  ^he  line 
(6  of  120  guns,  4  of  100  guns,  9  of  82  to  90  guns,  and  6  of  80  guns), 
37  frigates  (12  of  60  guns,  14  of  50  to  52  guns,  and  11  of  40  to  48 
guns),  80  corvettes,  44  brigs,  48  small  armed  vessels,  and  82  tranaports 
— in  aU  211  sailing  vessels. 

The  steam  fleet  included  8  screws  (one  of  90  guns,  a  second  of  80 
guns,  and  a  third  of  120  guns),  one  ship  of  tbe  line  (90  guns,  960 
horse-power),  20  frigatea  of  450  to  650  horse-power,  5  corvettes  (820  to 
450  horse-power),  22  corvettes  (220  to  800  horse-power),  and  57  small 
vessels— in  all  108  steamers 

There  were  besides  49  sailing-veasels  and  7  steamers  buQding  in 
the  naval  dockyards.  Many  of  these  have  been  finished  and  laundlied 
in  consequence  of  the  Russian  war. 

The  number  of  officers  in  the  navy  in  1852  was  1874,  including  2 
admirals,  12  vice-admirals,  20  rear^mirals,  110  captains  of  men-of- 
war,  230  captains  of  frigates,  650  lieutenanta,  550  ensigns,  and  800 
aspirants.  The  seamen  enrolled  numbered  100,000;  but  only  27,000 
were  on  active  service.  The  marine  infantry  numbered  11,868  men 
including  488  officers;  the  marine  artillery,  2971  men;  medical 
officers,  kc,  1238. 

PopuUuion,  Bdigum,  EdneationcU  SatahlishmenU,  Ae, — The  prin- 
cipal stock  fi:t>m  which  the  French  nation  derives  its  origin  is  the 
Celtic.  At  the  period  of  Julius  Ceesar^s  invasion  the  Celts  occupied 
nearly  all  the  midland,  western,  and  southern  parts  of  the  country. 
The  south-western  comer  of  the  counti^  was  occupied  by  the  Aqui- 
tanians,  whose  territory  extended  from  we  Qaronne  to  the  Pyrenees : 
and  probably  some  Ligurian  tribes  were  intermingled  with  the  Celts 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  Some  Qreek  settlements,  of  which 
Massilia  (Marseille)  was  the  chief,  existed  along  that  coast.  The  north- 
eastern parts  of  the  country,  from  the  Seine  and  Mame  to  the  Channel 
and  the  Rhine,  were  occupied  by  the  BelgsB,  a  Celtic  people,  some  of 
whom  in  Csesar's  time  were  mixed  with  Oermans,  vrithout  however 
having  lost  their  national  characteristics.  The  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Rhine  was  occupied  by  some  tribes  who  affected  a  Qermanic 
origin.  The  subjugation  of  the  country  by  the  Romans  produced  an 
intermixture  of  Romans  with  the  nativea.  The  modem  French 
language  shows  how  extensive  and  how  permanent  has  been  the 
influence  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

At  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  empire,  three  of  the  invading  tribes 
possessed  thems^ves  of  France :  the  Visigoths  south  and  west  of  the 
Loire,  the  Buigundians  in  the  south-east,  extending  from  the  Sadne 
and  Rhdne  to  the  Jura  and  the  Alps,  and  the  Franks  in  the  north  and 
east  A  branch  of  the  Celtic  nation,  migrating  from  the  British  Isles, 
settled  in  the  extreme  west,  and  have  transmitted  to  the  present  age 
their  peculiarity  of  language  and  the  name  of  the  island  (Bretagne  or 
Britain)  from  which  they  came.  Politically  the  ascendkncy  of  the 
Franks  extinguished  the  independence  of  tneur  co-invaders ;  but  the 
tribes  which  succumbed  to  their  yoke  remained  in  the  settlements 
ihay  had  acquired,  and  have  influenced  more  or  less  the  characteristics 
of  their  descenduits.  But  notwithstanding  these  admixtures,  the 
CeltSB  may  still  be  considered  as  the  main  stock  of  the  French  people. 

As  the  predominance  of  the  Celtic  race  may  be  inferred  from  tnat 
of  their  adopted  language  in  the  greater  part  of  France,  so  the  local 
predominance  of  other  tribes  is  indicated  by  that  of  their  peculiar 
tongue.  The  Breton,  an  adulterated  form  of  the  language  imported 
by  the  Britiah  setters,  is  still  the  langusge  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Bretagne;  the  Bssque  is  yet  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  may  be  considerod  as  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
dialect  of  the  Aquitanians.  In  Alsace  the  German  language  is  predo- 
minant; a  circumstance  which  may  be  ascribed  to  that  province 
having  been  more  completely  occupied  by  those  tribes  who  overthrew 
the  Roman  empire^  and  who  have  preserved  their  own  language ;  and 
also  to  the  long  incorporation  of  Alsace  with  Qermany,  and  its  oom- 
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paratively  late  annexation  to  the  rest  of  FVanoe.  The  dialect  of 
Lorraine^  the  adjacent  province  to  Alsace,  may  be  considered  also  aa 
having  strong  affinity  to  that  of  Qermany,  from  similar  causes  to  those 
stated  above. 

The  population  of  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  18th 
century  was  about  19,669,320,  exdosive  of  Corsica  and  part  of  Lor- 
raine, which  were  not  then  united  to  France.  In  the  year  1762  the 
population  had  increased  to  21,769,168,  inclusive  of  Corsica  and  the 
whole  of  Lorraine.    In  1784  it  had  further  increased  to  24,800,000. 

The  population,  according  to  the  different  census  returns  of  the 
present  century,  has  been  stated  to  be  as  follows : — 


1801 

....  S7,849,OOS 

1886 

....  88,540,910 

1811 

....  29,093,784 

1841 

....  84,280,178 

1831 

....  80,461,875 

1846 

....  85,401,761 

1881 

....  83,569,228 

1851 

....  85,781,628 

The  predominant  religion  of  France  is  the  Catholic ;  the  Protest- 
ants, who  reside  chiefly  in  Alsace  and  in  Languedoc,  number  about 
1,500,000,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  Calvinists,  and  the  remainder 
Lutherans,  Methodists,  &a  The  Jews  number  about  80,000.  Both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen  are  paid  by  the  state.  Those  of 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  who  have  the  dignity  of  cardinal  have  a  yearly 
income  of  about  18002. ;  the  archbishops  nave  about  8002. ;  and  the 
bishops  about  6002.  Of  the  working  clergy  the  incomes  are  from 
202.  or  802.  to  402.  or  602.  a  year.  Tbe  total  number  of  priests  rather 
exceeds  that  of  the  communes,  which  is  86,835.  B  fore  the  first 
French  revolution,  the  country  abounded  with  monastic  establish- 
ments. The  abbeys  and  convents  for  men  have  been,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  abolished.  The  nunneries  and  abbeys  for  women  for  the 
most  part  remain.  The  French  nuns  do  not,  except  a  few,  lead  a  life 
of  pure  meditation,  but  are  actively  engaged  in  attendance  upon  the 
sick,  or  in  the  instruction  of  youth. 

The  Catholic  clergy  are  chiefly  educated  in  seminaries  established 
for  the  express  purpose  of  clerical  instruction.  There  is  one  establish- 
ment for  the  higher  studies  at  Paris;  and  above  200  seminariea 
scattered  throughout  France.  Strasbourg  is  the  chief  place  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  deigy  of  the  Lutheran  Chmvh ;  Montauban  for  those  of 
the  Calvinistic  or  Reformed  Church. 

Before  the  revolution  France  had  23  universities,  of  which  that  of 
Paris  was  the  most  important  and  enjoyed  great  privileges.  Under 
Bonaparte  a  body  was  organised  with  the  title  of  University,  which  has 
continued  with  some  modifications  to  hold  to  the  present  time  the 
chief  direction  of  education.  Of  this  body,  which  is  incorporated, 
and  which  possesses  laxge  disposable  funds  arising  partly  from  real 
property,  partly  from  public  grants,  and  partly  from  the  payments  of 
pupils,  ail  public  teachers  are  members.  The  highest  officer  of  this 
body  is  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  who  has  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet ;  he  fills  up  all  appointments  in  this  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  all  vacancies  in  the  academies  and  colleges,  upon  the 
recommendation  however  of  the  local  authorities,  by  whom  strict 
examinations  are  instituted.  Twenty-six  imiversity-academies  were 
established  in  different  parts  of  France,  and  the  whole  territory  was 
divided  into  as  many  circuits,  one  to  each.  The  seats  of  these 
university-academies  were — ^Aix,  Amiens,  Angers,  Besan^on,  Bordeaux, 
Bouzges,  Caen,  Cahora,  Clermont,  Dijon,  Douai,  Grenoble,  Limogea, 
Lyon,  Mets,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Nlmes,  Orleans,  Paris,  Pau,  Poitiers, 
Rennes^  Rouen,  Strasbouxv,  and  Toulouse^  The  number  of  these 
institutions  has  we  believe  been  recently  increased,  and  the  biahops  in 
their  respective  dioceses  have  obtained  a  share  in  the  management  and 
superintendence.  Each  academy  conaista  of  a  rector,  who  inspects 
aU  schools  and  placea  of  public  instruction  within  his  circuit,  and 
communicates  with  the  higner  authorities  at  Paris.  He  is  assisted  by 
a  council  of  ten  members.  These  form  the  administrative  portion  of 
the  academy.  The  plan  of  instruction,  if  the  institution  is  complete 
in  all  its  parts,  comprehends  the  five  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medi- 
cine, literature,  and  the  sciences,  toge^er  with  a  college  or  high  school 
The  preparatory  instruction  to  the  academies  is  furnished  in  the 
colleges,  which  are  established  in  almost  all  the  chief  towns  of  arron- 
dissements.  Besides  those  establishments  there  are  several  colleges 
and  schools  of  high  repute  in  Paris.  The  lay  religious  order  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  devotes  itself  exclusively  to  the  education  of  boys, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  schools  is  conducted  by  its  memberSi 
Almost  all  the  orders  of  nuna  are  actively  engaged  in  the  education 
of  girls. 

Nearly  every  commune  has  one  school  of  elementary  instruction. 
Every  oonunune,  the  population  of  which  exceeds  6000,  has  a  school 
for  superior  instruction  (elements  of  geometry,  and  its  application  to 
the  arts;  elements  of  chemistry  and  natural  history;  elements  of 
history  and  geography,  and  more  especially  the  history  and  geography 
of  France).  Every  department  has  a  normal  school  for  the  instruction 
of  sdioolmasters,  either  by  itself  or  by  uniting  with  some  other  depart- 
ment. These  schools  are  aupported  partly  by  private  foundations, 
donations,  and  legacies ;  partly  by  the  communal,  departmental,  or 
general  government. 

All  the  poor  who  are  incapable  of  paying  for  the  instruction  of 
their  children  have  them  educated  gratis  at  the  elementary  schools, 
and  a  certain  number  selected  after  an  examination  are  educated 
gratis  at  the  schools  of  superior  instniction. 

Qmmwkii  mnd  Manufachtrin^  lndutirf,—Th^  woollen  manufac- 
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tiiiiMoCFi«iie»ar«tmportaiitm'?iliieaDdniperiorinqii«]^  TImj 
V  not  eonfinad  to  two  or  three  greet  ceotree  of  prodnetioii,  but  ere 
■fiiml  over  tho  wholB  empini.  The  pemdiwl  eesto  of  the  woollen 
BMoniactore  u^  "MtA/z,  Mootieriy  Naocj,  end  Miihlheniien  m  the  eeet ; 
PiaufW,  Elboeof^  Looviere,  V  ire^  AhbeviUey  and  Sedan  in  the  north ; 
in  the  iooih  at  Dijon,  Vienne^  Clermont^  Larelanety  Careaaeonne, 
Lod^e^  Gaatrea,  B^daneoz,  Hontaoban,  Lunogea,  fte. ;  and  in  the 
eeotre  at  Toai%  ChAteaoronx,  Bomoiantiny  and  Cbftkeanrenaxd :  light 
wocrflen  iahtioe  at  Parian  Beima,  Amiene^  and  Beanfaia ;  hoaierj  at 
P«ri%  Tiojea^  OiUann^  and  at  dilEwvnt  plaoea  in  Picardie,  in  the  north 
of  France;  nd  in  the  aouth  At  Ktmea,  Ljon,  and  Mareeille :  caipeta 
at  Pane  (lla  8«Tonncrie  and  Lea  Gobelhia),  Abbeville,  BeanTaia ;  and 
at  Anbitaaon  and  Felletin  m  central  France :  caahmeve  ahawla  are 
made  at  Paria,  Ljon,  Ntmea,  and  St.-Qoentin. 

The  cotton  manofibctare  ia  atill  moreimportanty  and  aince  the  intro- 
duction of  ateam-machinery  it  haaincreaaed  and  extended  very  rapidlj. 
The  north  and  eaat  of  France  are  the  diief  aeata  of  thia  mannfactnrft. 
Bonen  may  be  conaidered  the  Kancheater  of  France;  and  Paria, 
Amiena,  Trojea,  St-Quentin,  and  the  towna  of  the  department  of  the 
Nord,  alao  participate  UivelT  in  thia  manafactnre.  The  cotton 
manufactures  are  eeUbliahed  alao  in  Lyon,  Tarare,  Nlmea,  MontpeUier, 
and  many  other  towna  in  the  aonth.  Printed  callooea  are  made  at 
Booen  and  BeauTaia;  and  at  Colmar,  Kiihlhauaen,  and  other 
places  in  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin,  the  printed  cottoua  of  whidli 
are  much  approTed. 

French  silLs  aurpaaa  thoae  of  any  other  country  for  pure  brilliancy 
of  colcmr  and  the  exquisite  taate  of  the  pattema.  llie  ailk  manu- 
facture ia  carried  on  ^eflv  in  the  aouth.  Lyon  ia  ita  principal  seat 
The  other  chief  aeata  of  the  ailk  manufacture  are— Ntmea,  Arignon, 
Annonay,  and  Toun.  Ribanda  are  made  at  Si-l^tienne  and  St- 
Cbamond,  towna  to  the  south-west  of  Lyon.  A  part  of  the  raw  rilk 
required  for  these  varioua  fabrica  ia  grown  in  France.  The  white 
mulbeny'tree^  as  before  atated,  ia  moat  extenatvely  cultivated  for  the 
rearing  of  silkworms. 

Linena  of  the  finer  sort  are  made  in  Flaoders,  at  St-Queutin,  Cambrai, 
Valenciennes,  Douai,  Ac. :  the  damask  linena  of  Si-Quentin  rival  thoae 
of  Saxony  and  Silesia.  Coarser  linens  and  sail-cloth  are  made  in 
Bretagne  and  Tarioua  other  districta.  The  linen  manufacture  is  also 
carried  on  in  Dauphin^.  Lace  is  made  at  Caen,  Alengon,  and  Bayeux,  in 
Normandie;  alao  at  Valendennea,  Douai,  and  several  other  places. 

The  woiUng  of  metals,  especially  iron,  haa  much  increased  of  late 
yeara,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  steam-machinery  and  railroads. 
The  quality  and  appearance  of  the  ateel  and  wrought-iron  goods  have 
much  improved,  yet  the  quality  of  the  French  iron  is  inferior.  The 
principal  ironworks  are  in  the  departmenta  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire, 
especially  about  Nevera,  and  the  district  of  Forez  about  St-fitienne. 
The  introduction  of  railways  haa  originated  many  steam-engine 
factoriea.  In  the  manufacture  of  jewellery,  marquetry,  bronze  orna- 
mental work,  and  furniture,  the  French  are  almost  unrivalled. 

In  the  manufacture  of  clocks  and  watehea  France  is  eminent ;  for 
dironometera  and  instruments  for  scientific  purpoaea  it  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  country.  The  inventions  of  the  French  chemists  and  the 
improvement  of  chemical  acience  have  done  much  in  producing  with 
economy  and  expedition  the  many  chemical  agenta  employed  in  the 
varioua  branchea  of  manufacture,  and  particularly  dyeing. 

Among  other  branches  of  industrial  occupation  must  be  mentioned 
the  manufacture  of  buttons;  embroidery;  hats  (at  Paris,  Lyon,  Bor- 
deatn[,  and  MaraeiUe) ;  cutlery  (at  Langres,  Thiers,  Ch4tellerault,  and 
8t.-£tienne) ;  glass  manufactures  of  all  kinds ;  gloves;  dressed  skins 
used  in  manufaotoriea  of  various  kinds  to  the  value  of  above  12,000,0002. 
sterling  a  year ;  musical  inatrumenta;  essential  oils;  household  furni- 
ture ;  wearing  apparel ;  hardware,  Ac 

The  commoner  sort  of  French  earthenware  improves  in  beau^of 
design.  Fine  porcelain  is  made  at  Sevres,  Paris,  and  Limoges.  The 
out-glass  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  England  in  beauty  of  workmanship, 
snd  it  is  perhaps  superior  in  elegance  of  form. 

Sugar  from  beet-root  is  a  most  important  manufacture  in  France. 
It  originated  in  the  necessity  of  finding  a  substitute  for  colonial  sugar, 
which  was  prevented  from  entering  France  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
English  cruisers  during  the  last  war  In  1852  there  were  829  beet- 
root-sugar factories  (26  more  than  in  1851)  in  operation;  and  the 
quantity  of  sugar  turned  out  of  all  these  establishments  amounted  to 
75,869,158  kilogrammes,  or  1,488,561  cwts. 

The  commercial  transactions  of  France,  as  we  have  before  seen,  are 
of  a  most  extensive  character.  The  countries  from  which  the  imports 
chiefly  come  are  the  United  States  of  America,  Sardinia,  Belgium, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Switzerland,  Austria,  British  India,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Ruasia.  The  imports  from  England  consist  of  linens  and 
linen  yam ;  cotton  goods  and  cotton  yam ;  wool,  woollen  yam,  and 
woollen  goods;  brass  and  copper  goods ;  iron,  steel,  and  hardwsres ; 
coals,  culm,  and  cinders ;  tin,  tin-plate,  and  tin  wares ;  machinery  and 
mill-work ;  lead,  fta 

The  chief  artiolea  of  the  general  imports  are— raw  silk,  wool,  hemp, 
flax,  cotton,  hardwarea,  iron  and  steel,  lead,  copper,  tin,  gold,  aUver, 
tobacco  in  leaf,  sugar,  coflTee.  Among  the  nusoellaneous  imports  are — 
raw  hides,  tallow,  bonea  and  horns,  olive-oil,  hard  woods  for  cabinet- 
ware,  oheeae,  aulphur,  wax,  &o. 

The  exports  to  the  French  colonies  are  not  so  great  as  those  to  the 


United  States^  to  the  British  dominion%  and  to  acme  other  of  the 
Ifiuropean  states^ 

The  leading  exports  are— -whie,  brandy,  liqueurs,  aaU^  linen,  hempen 
doth*  wooUena,  bQeb,  cottons,  besides  hats,  jewellciy,  and  household 
fnraitarB.  The  valnea  of  the  leading  importa  and  exports  have  been 
given  above. 

The  total  number  of  ships  into  and  out  of  all  the  porta  of  France, 
including  thoae  engaged  in  the  foreign,  the  coasting  trade,  and  the 
fiaheriea,  in  1852  was  240,778,  measuring  11,784,825  tons,  and 
carrying  1,241,254  men. 

The  principal  aea-porta  of  France  on  the  Atlantic  are— Bayonne, 
Bordeanx,  Nantes,  Rochefort,  La-Roehelle;,  Lorient,  Brest,  Cherbour;r, 
Havre,  Rouen,  Dieppe,  Boulogne,  Calais,  Dnnkerqne ;  on  the  Medi- 
terranean— Harseille,  Cett^  and  Toulon. 

The  cod  and  whide  fiaheriea  of  France  have  been  increanng  for 
many  years  past 

CMAmtuMcaKcma — ^The  meana  of  internal  communication  in  France 
are^  as  in  other  neighbouring  countries,  roads,  canals,  and  railways.  The 
rosds  are  diriaible  into  those  maintabied  by  the  central  government, 
and  designated  Royal,  National,  or  State  roads,  and  those  which  are 
kept  up  at  the  cost  of  the  aeveral  departments  to  which  they  belong, 
and  deaignated  Departmental  roada  Bendes  tiieee  there  are  communal 
and  bye-roads.  The  state  or  high-roads  are  divided  into  three  classes. 
Those  of  the  first  class  are  from  43  to  65  feet  wide,  and  frequently 
planted  on  eadi  aide  with  chestnut  or  other  large  trees,  forming  long 
avenues.  About  one-eighth  of  all  theae  roads  are  paved  like  a  street, 
but  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  the  system  of  Macadam  was  usually 
adopted  in  Tnaking  repairs.  Those  of  the  first  class  have  a  coomion 
point  of  departure,  and  the  distances  are  measured  from  the  cathedral 
of  Notre-Dame  in  Paris.  There  are  altogether  28  of  theae  state  roads 
with  a  total  length  of  somewhat  more  than  22,700  miles.  Diligences 
ran  with  passengers  on  the  great  roads  before  the  introduction  of  rail- 
waya  There  are  no  tolls.  The  total  length  of  roadway  afforded  by 
the  state  and  departmental  roads  ii  44,400  miles. 

The  inland  water  communication  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
great  rivers  and  by  the  canals  which  have  been  foimed.  The  Schelde 
or  Escaut,  the  Scarpe,  the  Sambre,  and  the  Aa,  with  the  canal  of 
Deule,  41  milea  long,  and  several  other  canals,  abundantiy  supply  the 
department  of  Nord  with  the  means  of  water  commnication.  The 
canal  of  the  Somme  and  the  canal  of  St-Quentin  connect  the  port  of 
St-Valery,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  with  the  Escaut  and  the 
Oise.  The  navigation  of  the  Seine  commences  at  Troyes ;  that  of  the 
Aube  at  Ards^ur-Aube ;  that  of  the  Tonne  at  Auxerre ;  that  of  the 
Mame  at  St-Dizier ;  that  of  the  Oise  at  Chauny ;  that  of  the  Aisne, 
a  feeder  of  the  Oise,  at  Neufchfttel,  between  Rethel  and  Soiftsons ; 
and  that  of  the  Eure  at  Pacy.  Several  canals  connect  the  navigation 
of  this  important  river  system  with  other  parts  of  France.  The  canal 
of  St-Quentin  connects  the  Oise  with  the  Somme  and  the  Escaut; 
the  canals  of  Briare  and  of  the  Loing  connect  the  Seine,  just  below 
the  junction  of  the  Tonne,  with  the  Loire  at  Briare ;  and  the  canal  of 
Orleans,  45  milea  long,  branching  from  the  canal  of  the  Loing,  opens 
another  communication  with  the  Loire  lower  down,  at  Orleans.  The 
canal  of  Bourgogne  connects  the  navigation  of  the  Tonne,  between 
Auxerre  and  Joigny,  with  that  of  the  Sa6ne  at  St-Jean-de-Ldsne,  and 
being  continued  by  another  system  of  inland  navigation  ultimately 
communicates  with  the  Rhine.  The  canal  of  the  Ourcq,  near  Paris, 
is  58  milea  long.  The  canal  of  Nivemais,  connecting  the  Tonne  with 
the  Loire,  at  some  point  above  Briare,  109  miles  long,  ia  in  course  of 
execution.    H&vre  is  the  chief  port  for  the  basin  of  the  Seine. 

The  water  communication  of  the  western  part  of  France  consists 
chiefly  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  Yilaine  from  Rennes,  of  some 
smaller  rivers  which  are  navigable  only  for  a  few  miles,  and  of  three 
canals.  The  canal  of  the  Hie  and  the  Ranee  connects  the  Ranee,  a 
small  stream  wich  falls  into  the  Bay  of  St-Malo,  at  St.-MAlo,  with  the 
Yilaine,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ille,  one  of  its  feeders,  at  Rennes,  and 
saves  a  tedious  and  dangerous  navigation  round  the  whole  peninsula 
of  Bretagne.  This  canal  is  53  miles  long.  The  canal  of  the  Blavet 
renders  tiie  river  Blavet  navigable  up  to  rontivy.  Another  canal,  yet 
unfinished,  but  open  in  part  for  navigation,  is  designed  to  connect 
Brest  with  Nantes,  avoiding  the  navigation  of  a  dangerous  coast,  and 
affording  secure  communication  in  case  of  a  war  with  England. 

The  navigation  of  the  Loire  commences  at  Roanne,  in  Forez ;  that 
of  the  Arroux  below  the  little  town  of  Toulon ;  that  of  the  Allier 
above  Vichy ;  that  of  the  Cher  at  St.-Aignan ;  that  of  the  Indre  at 
Loches ;  that  of  the  Yienne  at  Ch&tellerault ;  that  of  the  Sarthe  at 
Le-MAns ;  that  of  the  Mayenne  at  Laval ;  and  that  of  the  Loir  at 
ChAteau-du-Loir.  The  canals  connecting  the  Loire  with  the  Seine 
have  been  noticed.  The  canal  of  the  Centre,  or  of  the  CharoUais, 
opens  a  communication  between  the  Loire,  near  the  jimction  of  the 
Arroux,  and  the  Sadne,  at  Chalon-8ur-Sa6ne.  Its  length  is  about 
78  miles.  A  canal  is  in  course  of  execution,  intended  to  shorten  the 
navigation  of  the  Loire,  by  avoiding  the  great  bend  which  that  river 
makes  between  the  junction  of  the  Allier  and  that  of  the  Indre, 
called  the  canal  of  Berri.  Nantss  is  the  port  of  the  district  watered 
by  the  Loire. 

The  navigation  of  the  Qaronne  commences  at  Caz^res,  several  miles 
above  Toulouse ;  that  of  the  Ari^  at  Auterive ;  that  of  the  Tarn 
at  Gaillac ;  that  of  the  Baise  at  N^rac ;  that  of  the  Lot  at  Entraygues ; 
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that  of  the  Dordogne  at  Mayronne,  near  SovuUae;  that  of  the  Yes^re,  I 
its  tributary,  at  Montignac.  The  only  navigable  canal  connected  with 
this  river  system  is  the  Qreat  Canal  of  Languedoo,  or  Canal-da-Midi, 
the  moet  important  in  France.  It  oonneots  the  Qaronne,  near 
Toulouse,  with  the  Kediterranean.  It  follows  for  some  Hi«»j»wi  the 
▼alley  of  the  Lers,  a  feeder  of  the  Ghironne,  and  passing  through  a 
depression  between  the  C^vennes  and  the  Pyrenees  follows  the  valley 
of  the  Aude,  and  the  line  of  the  coast  to  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Cette. 
Its  length  is  more  than  150  miles,  and  its  large  dunensiona,  its 
immense  resenroir,  and  its  numerous  sluices,  bridges,  and  aqueducts, 
render  it  one  of  the  most  magnificent  canals  in  the  world.  It  was 
opened  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  a.d.  1681. 

The  navigation  of  the  Adour  commences  at  St-Sever ;  that  of  the 
liidouse,  its  tributary,  at  Mont-de-Marsan.  The  port  of  Bayonne  is 
the  channel  for  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  basin  of  the  Adour. 

The  navigation  of  the  Rhdne  is  Uable  to  interruption  after  it  leaves 
the  Lake  of  Geneva :  it  recommences  a  little  above  Seyssel,  on  the 
frontier  towards  Savoy,  and  remains  open  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
course  of  that  river.  The  navigation  of  the  Sadne  begins  at  Seveux, 
between  Qray  and  Yesoul.  The  canal  of  the  Centre^  which  unites  the 
navigation  of  the  Sadne  with  that  of  the  Loire,  and  the  canal  of 
Boutgogne,  which  unites  the  Sadne  with  the  Tonne,  have  been 
noticed.  The  canal  of  Monsieur,  or  the  Cans]-du-Rh6ne«u-Rhin, 
unites  the  Sadne  near  St-Jean-de-Losne  with  the  lUe,  a  feeder  of  the 
Rhine,  just  above  Strasbourg.  A  canal  was  opened  in  October  1853 
firom  the  Mame  to  the  Rhine,  which  unites  the  valleys  of  the  Mame, 
the  Meuse,  the  Moselle,  the  Meurthe,  and  the  Rhine.  There  are  many 
great  works  in  its  course — ^tunnels,  cuttings,  and  aqueducts,  with  180 
locks.  There  are  several  other  canals  in  France,  all  of  which  are 
noticed  in  the  articles  on  the  departments. 

Steam-boats  ply  on  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Charente,  the  Qaronne^ 
the  Adour,  the  lUidne,  the  Sa6ne^  the  Rhine,  the  Somme^  and  some  of 
the  other  rivers'  of  France. 

The  railway  system  of  France  converges  upon  Paris,  whence  trunk- 
lines  and  branches,  either  finished  or  in  course  of  oonsUnction,  stretch 
out  to  all  the  more  important  points  on  the  frontiers,  and  pass  through 
most  of  the  great  manufacturing  centres.  Looking  northward  from 
the  capital  we  see  the  Great  Northern  of  France  passing  through 
Creil,  Amiens,  Arras,  Douai,  and  Lille,  a  little  east  of  which  it  is 
linked  to  the  Belgian  railway  system  at  Mouscron.  From  Creil  a 
branch  runs  up  to  the  important  industrial  town  of  St.-Quentin, 
whence  it  is  in  course  of  construction  to  the  Belgian  firontier,  near  the 
coal-field  of  Charleroi.  From  Amiens  an  important  branch  runs 
northward  through  Abbeville  to  Boulogne,  on  the  English  Channel. 
From  Douai  a  line  runs  to  Valenciennes,  and  joins  the  Belgian  system 
between  that  town  and  Mons.  From  Lille  the  main  line  runs  north- 
west to  Calais,  through  HaBebroucke,  whence  a  secondary  branch 
runs  nearly  due  north  to  Dunkerque. 

The  second  trunk-line  runs  north-west  from  Paris  down  the  valley 
of  the  Seine  to  Rouen  and  Hftvre,  with  a  branch  northward  from 
Rouen  to  the  port  of  Dieppe.  A  very  important  branch,  now  in 
course  of  cons^ction,  leaves  this  trunk-line  at  the  Rosny  station, 
near  Mantes,  to  pass  through  Caen  and  Bayeux,  and  terminate  at  the 
naval  harbour  of  Cherbourg.  Other  branches  are  being  made  to 
connect  the  towns  of  Lisieux,  Evreux,  and  Bemay  with  the  main  line. 

The  western  trunk-line  from  Paris  to  Brest  is  open  through 
Versailles  and  Chartres  to  Le-Mftns,  whence  through  Rennes  to  Brest 
it  is  still  unfinished.  From  Le-Mftns  a  line  in  coune  of  construction 
runs  northward  through  Alen^on  and  Seez  to  the  Caen  line  between 
Caen  and  Lisieux.  Between  Alen^on  and  Seea  this  branch  is  joined 
by  another  unfinished  line  from  the  La-Loupe  station,  on  the  Paris- 
Brest  railway. 

Two  short  lines  connect  Paris  with  Versailles,  another  with 
St-Germain,  and  another  with  CorbeiL 

South-west  from  Paris  run  the  great  completed  lines  to  Bordeaux 
and  Nantea  The  main  line  runs  through  Orleans  and  Blois  to  Tours, 
whence  the  Nantes  line  runs  west  down  the  valley  of  the  Loire 
through  Angers,  and  the  Bordeaux  southward  through  Poitiers 
and  Angouldme.  Bordeaux  is  joined  by  a  short  line  with  Tdte-de- 
Buch,  a  smsdl  port  to  westward,  on  the  Bay  of  Arcaehon,  and  from 
the  point  in  this  line  where  it  crosses  the  Leyre  a  railway  is  in  course 
of  construction  to  Bayonne.  A  line  is  projected  from  Bordeaux  up 
the  valley  of  the  Gkironne  to  Toulouse,  thence  into  the  valley  of 
the  Aude  and  along  the  coast  to  Cette.  From  Orleans  a  railway  runs 
southward  to  Vleraon,  whence  two  branches  diverge,  one  south-west 
to  Ch&teauroux,  the  other  south-east  through  Bourges,  Nevers,  and 
Moulins  to  Varennes. 

The  Paris- Avignon  line,  now  open  to  Lyon,  runs  first  south-east 
from  the  capital  through  Montereau  (whence  a  branch  runs  up  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Seine  to  Troyes)  to  Dijon ;  from  Dijon  it  runs 
nearly  due  south  through  ChAlon,  M&con,  Lyon,  Viennes,  and 
Valence,  to  Avisnon.  Fh>m  Avignon  the  line  is  completed  to  Mar- 
seille, through  Aries,  whence  a  nulroad  runs  westward  to  Ntmes, 
Mont^ellier,  and  Cette.  Lyon  and  St.-£ltienne  are  united  by  a 
railroad,  one  of  the  first  completed  in  France ;  from  St.-&tienne  a 
line  runs  northward  up  the  Loire  to  Roanne,  with  a  short  branch  to 
Montbrison.  A  short  branch  runs  north-west  fh>m  Ntmes  to  the 
coal-field  of  Alais.    A  branch  in  course  of  construction  projects  east- 


WBxd  from  the  main  line,  between  Vienne  and  Valence,  to  Grenoble ; 
and  from  Dgon  a  line  has  been  planned  to  BeMui9on  and  Miihihausen. 

The  Great  Eastern  trunk-line  runs  from  the  capital  through  Meauz» 
ChAlons-sur-Mame,  and  Nancy  to  Stnsbouig^  where  it  is  connected 
by  a  Une  along  the  left  hook  of  the  Rhine,  through  Colmar  and 
Miihihausen,  with  Bftle  in  the  north  of  Switserland.  A  short  branch 
connects  Miihihausen  with  the  manufacturing  town  of  Thann. 
Lastly,  from  Nancy  a  branch  runs  northward  to  Meta,  and  thence 
eastward  to  the  frontier,  where  it  joins,  at  Forbabh,  the  Bavarian  line, 
which  reaches  the  Rhine  opposite  Mannheim. 

The  total  length  of  the  completed  railways  in  Fnmce  is  now 
(June  16, 1854)  2684  miles. 

Life  Staiittic$.—liii  the  interval  of  34  years,  from  1817  to  1850, 
there  were  bom  in  France  16,958,957  boys,  and  15,972,905  girls. 
These  numbers  give  the  annual  averages  of  male  and  female  births 
to  be  respeotivdfy  408,646  snd  469,791,  which  are  nearly  in  the 
ratio  of  17  to  16. 

This  ratio  is  general  throughout  France,  difiference  of  climate 
between  the  north  and  south  Imving  no  sensible  effect  upon  it  It 
was  not  constant  however  throughout  the  interval.  In  the  first  eight 
years  (1817-1824)  the  ratio  was  1*0654  ;  in  the  last  eight  years  (1848- 
1850)  1-0563 ;  the  mean  on  the  whole  interval  is  10614.  In  other 
words  during  the  first  period  (1817-1824)  for  every  10,006  female 
there  were  10,654  male  births,  and  in  the  last  period  (1843-1850) 
there  were  10,568  boys  bom  for  every  10,000  girls ;  the  average  on 
the  34  years  being  10,614  male  against  10,000  female  births. 

In  the  same  interval  of  34  years  the  number  of  illegitimate  children 
bom  throughout  France  was  1,202,208  boys  and  1,155,690  girls, 
which  numbers  are  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  25  to  24,  diowing  in  this 
dass  of  infiuits  a  nearer  approach  to  equality  in  the  number  of  the 
sexes  at  birth,  than  in  the  case  of  legitimate  children. 

The  ratio  of  the  deaths  of  the  two  sexes  during  the  interval  has 
ako  varied.  In  the  first  eight  years  (1817-1824)  it  was  1*0215,  or 
10,215  males  died  for  every  10,000  females;  in  the  last  eight  years  (1848- 
1850)  it  was  1*0039,  and  the  means  on  the  whole  period  give  the  ratio 
1*0143,  or  on  the  avenge  of  the  34  years  70  males  died  for  69  femalesL 
fiFor  the  whole  interval  the  mean  annual  number  of  births  was 
968,437;  of  deaths,  812,227;  of  increase  of  population,  156,210; 
and  of  the  marriages,  258,333.  These  numbers  afford  ready  means 
for  checking  the  census  returns. 

The  population  increased  continuously  throughout  the  interval 
(1817-1850).  The  mean  annual  increase  156,210,  as  just  stated,  is 
extremely  small,  being  only  1-21 1th  part  of  the  mean  population 
of  France  for  the  whole  intervid,  which  was  32,972,000.  This  increase 
is  BO  small,  that  if  it  continue  to  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  popu- 
lation, it  would  take  France  no  less  than  86  years  to  increase  her 
population  by  one-half,  and  147  years  to  double  its  present  amount. 

The  ratio  of  the  population  to  the  births  increases  continuously 
also  throughout  the  period.  In  the  first  eight  years  (1817-1824)  it 
was  31-8 ;  in  the  last  eight  years  (1843-1850)  36*4,  and  the  mean  on 
the  34  years  is  34*0.  These  numbers  multiplied  into  the  correspond- 
ing births  give  the  population  of  France.  But  in  the  case  of  a  popu- 
lation that  is  stationaiy  (as  that  of  Fhmce  may  be  almost  considered 
to  be),  the  population  is  equal  to  the  annual  births  multiplied  by  the 
mean  duration  of  life.  The  numbers  31*8,  34*0,  and  36*4  therefore 
represent  approximately  the  mean  duration  of  life  in  France  for  each 
period.  Thus  in  1817  the  mean  duration  of  life  waa  31*8  years ;  17 
years  later  it  had  increased  to  34  years ;  and  now  it  is  36*4  years. 
Before  the  first  revolution  the  mean  duration  of  life  in  France  was 
according  to  Duvillard's  tables  of  mortality,  28}  years.  Since  that 
time  then  it  appears  that  there  is  an  increase  in  tiie  mean  duration  of 
life  of  rather  above  seven  years;  a  result  to  be  attributed  to  the 
introduction  of  vaccination,  to  improved  sanitarv  conditions,  and  to 
the  more  easy  circumstances  which  the  people  enjoy. 

The  French  colonies,  with  the  area  and  population  of  each  at  the 
end  of  1841,  are  as  follows : — 


In  Asia.~Po&dioh4ry  in  the  Oamatio,  Karikal^ 
in  Taqjore,  Mah£  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  ( 
and  the  faetories  of  Tanuum  and  Chander-  f 
nagor  in  Bengal ^ 

In  Africa. — The  establishments  on  the  Senegal, 

the  isles  of  St..LoQii  and  Gor^e,  the  isle  ( 

of  Bennion  (Boj|rbon),  and  Sainte-Marie-  | 

de>Madaffascar  •  ■        •        •    •  I 

Algerie 

In  America. — The  islands  of  Martinique,  Ooa- 

daloupe,  8t..Martln,  Marie<.Oalante,  DesU 

lade,  and  the  group  of  the  Salntes       .    . 

Part  of  Guyana,  with  the  isle  of  Cayenne 

The  isles  of  St.«Pierre,  and  Miquelon  off) 

Newfoundland ) 

In  Australasia. — The  Marquises  or  Marqneeas   • 


Areaiasq. 


Total 


618 

1,048 

105,800 

1,848 

10,961 
148 
608 


Population 
in  1841. 


120,881 


167,790 

181,860 

216,588 

255,689 

22,010 

1,888 

20,200 


814,926 


«  -    ^ 
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In  September  1858  Fnnoe  took  fonnal  poMOMion  of  New  Gale- 
doniA,  ft  gronp  of  ialandB  that  lies  east  of  New  South  Wales,  in  about 
28*  a  lat,  105'*  E.  long. 

JSTiftory. — Gallia,  or  as  we  have  Englished  it,  Gktul,  was  the  general 
term  by  which  this  country  was  designated  by  the  Romans.  Little 
was  known  of  it  till  the  time  of  Csnar,  who  found  in  it  the  three 
ntoes  of  Aquitani,  Celts,  and  BelgsB,  witii  an  intermixture  of  pome 
Qermans,  Ligurians,  and  Greeks :  of  these  the  Belgao  occupied  the 
north  and  north-east,  the  Celts  the  western,  central,  and  south,  the 
Aquitani  the  sonth-westem  purt,  The  Celts,  who  were  probably  the 
oldest  race,  must  have  settled  in  Gaul  at  an  early  period,  as  the  wants 
of  an  increasing  population  led  them,  in  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Tarquin  of  Rome,  about  B.O.  600,  to  send  out  two  vast  emigrating 
bodies,  one  into  Italy,  the  northern  part  of  which  was  subdued  and 
peopled  by  them,  and  the  other  eastward,  into  Germany  and  Hun- 
gary. The  part  of  Gaul  with  which  the  Greeks  formed  the  earliest 
acquaintance  was  the  Mediterranean  coast,  on  which  they  established 
colonies.  The  earliest  and  most  important  of  these  colonies  was 
Maaff«\ia,  or  Massilia  (now  Marseille),  founded  by  the  people  of 
Phocaa  (itself  a  Greek  colony  of  Asia  Minor),  b.o.  600,  and  augmented 
by  the  emigration  of  the  main  body  of  the  PhocsEums  when  they 
sought  refuge,  B.a  546,  from  the  pressure  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 
The  power  or  influence  of  Massilia  extended  over  the  neighbouring 
districts,  and  several  colonies  were  founded  on  the  coasts  of  Gaul, 
Italy,  Spain,  or  Corsica,  by  its  inhabitants,  such  as  Agatha  (Agde), 
Antipolis  (Antibes),  Nicsea  (Nice),  Ac. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war  Hannibal  marched 
through  Gaul  in  his  route  from  Spain  into  Italy;  and  Sdpio,  the 
Roman  consul,  who  had  conveyed  his  army  by  sea  to  Massilia  to 
intercept  him,  sent  a  small  body  of  cavalry  up  the  banks  of  the  Rho- 
danus  (Rhdne)  to  reconnoitre,  and  these  had  a  smart  skirmish  with  a 
body  of  HannibaVs  Numidians.  Hannibal  however  marched  onward 
into  Italy,  to  which  coantr^  Sdpio  also  returned,  sending  his  army 
forward  under  his  brother  unseus  into  Spain. 

After  the  close  of  the  Punic  wars  the  Romans  graduslly  extended 
their  power  in  GkiuL  Fulvius  Flaoous  and  his  successor,  Sextius 
Calvinus,  conquered  the  Salyes,  Yooontii,  and  some  other  tribes.  The 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  was  now  secured  by  the  foundation  of  the 
Roman  colony  of  Aqu8B  SextifiB  (Aix),  &o.  122 ;  and  that  portion  of 
Transalpine  Gaul  which  the  Romans  had  subdued  was  shorUy  after 
formed  into  a  praatorian  province  (b.o.  118),  of  which  Narbo  Martins 
(Narbonne),  colonised  tne  following  year  (B.a  117),  became  the 
capital.  Massilia,  nominally  in  alliance  with,  but  really  in  subjection 
to  Rome,  was  within  the  province.  In  the  migratory  invasion  of  the 
Cimbri,  Teutones,'  and  Ambrones,  the  Roman  province  of  Gaul  was 
for  several  years  the  seat  of  war :  the  Roman  armies  were  repeatedly 
defeated ;  in  one  dreadful  battle  (B.a  104)  they  are  said  to  have  lost 
80,000  men.  The  province  was  however  rescued  from  the  invaders  by 
the  great  victory  obtained  by  Marine  (B.O.  101)  over  the  Teutones  and 
Ambrones  near  Aix.    The  Cimbri  had  marched  into  Italy. 

The  conquests  of  Csesar  nearly  reduced  the  whole  country  between 
the  Rhenus  (Rhine),  the  Alps,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  Ocean,  into  subjection  to  Rome.  The  Aquitani  and  the  tribes 
who  inhabited  the  Alps  were  not  subdued  till  afterwards ;  the  former 
were  conquered  by  Messala :  some  of  the  Alpine  tribes  retained  their 
independence  till  the  time  of  Nero. 

Under  Augustus  Gaul  was  divided  into  four  provinces — Narbonenais, 
Celtics,  or  Lugdunensis,  from  the  colony  of  Lugdunum  (Lyon), 
Belgica,  and  Aquitania :  the  limits  of  the  last  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  country  of  the  Aquitani,  being  augmented  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  country  between  the  Garumna  (the  Giux>nne)  and  the  Ligeiis 
(the  Loire).  Shortly  afterwards  the  province  of  Belgica  was  dismem- 
bered by  two  provinces  being  formed  out  of  the  districts  aloxig  the 
Rhenus  (Rhine),  to  which  the  names  of  provinces  of  Germania  Prima 
and  Germania  Secunda,  or  of  the  First  and  Second  Germany,  were 
given :  and  at  a  subsequent  period  the  number  of  provinces  reached, 
by  successive  dismemberments  of  the  laiger  provinces,  its  maximum, 
seventeen. 

In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  Gaul  was  ravaged  by  the  Franks, 
the  Burgundians,  and  the  Lygians  (who  had  been  all  driven  out  by 
Probus,  A.D.  277) ;  again  by  the  Franks  and  the  AUemans,  who  were 
repulsed  by  the  emperors  Julian  (a.d.  855  to  861)  and  Valentinian 
(a.d.  865  to  875),  and  by  the  piratical  Saxons  who  ravaged  the  coasts. 
The  Roman  power  still  sufficed  to  keep  these  barbarians  from  settling 
in  Gaul;  it  could  not  however  abate  the  constant  pivssuie  on  the 
frontier. 

The  Franks  (namely,  the  freemen)  were  a  confederacy  of  German 
nations,  the  Salians,  the  Bructerans,  the  Ripuarians,  the  Cauci,  the 
Cherusci,  the  Chamavi,  the  Catti,  the  Tencten,  and  the  Angrivarians. 
These  tribes  preserved  their  independence  while  confederated,  and 
each  had  its  king.  Like  the  Saxon  chieftains  who  professed  all  to 
derive  their  linesge  from  Woden,  the  Prankish  prinoes  daimed  a 
common  ancestor,  Meroveus  (Meer  Wig,  Warrior  of  the  Sea),  from 
whom  they  bore  Uie  title  Merovingiana  The  era  of  Meroveus  is  not 
aaoertainable.  In  the  fourth  oentiu^  the  Franks  wero  settled  on  the 
right  baok  of  the  Rhine  from  the  junction  of  the  Mein,  or  Mayn,  to 
the  sea,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  that  centuxy  and  during  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  next  appear  to  have  been  in  alliance  with  the  empire. 


The  AllemaoB  dwelt  on  the  same  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  the  Mayn 
upwards. 

Upon  the  downfisdl  of  the  Roman  empire  €kul  became  a  pray  to  the 
barbarous  nations  by  which  the  empire  was  dismembered  There 
was  no  rovival  of  national  independence  as  in  Britain.  The  nationality 
of  the  Chkuls  had  been  lost,  when  the  extension  of  the  right  of  Romau 
citizenship  to  all  the  natives  of  the  provinces  by  Caraealla,  a.d.  212, 
merged  the  distinction  previously  maintained  between  the  conquerors 
of  the  world  and  their  subjects ;  and  the  national  religion,  Druidiam, 
had  sunk  beneath  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  and  the  growing  influence 
of  Christianity. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  406  the  Rhine  was  crossed  by  a  host  of 
barbarians  who  never  repassed  that  frontier  stream.  They  consisted 
of  VandaU,  Alans,  Suevians,  Burgundians,  and  other  nationa  The 
Vandals,  who  first  reached  the  bank,  were  defeated  by  the  Franks  who 
defended,  as  the  allies  of  the  empire,  the  approach  to  the  frontier  ; 
but  on  the  arrival  of  the  Alans,  the  Franks  in  their  turn  wci  e  over* 
come,  and  the  passage  was  effected.  Armories  (the  present  Bretagne), 
into  which  the  setUement  of  the  British  soldiers  who  had  followed 
Maximus  the  usurper  into  Gaul  [Brxtaonb]  had  infused  a  military 
spirit,  assumed  and  established  its  independence ;  but  the  rest  of  Gaul 
bscame  a  prey.  The  Suevians,  the  Alans,  and  the  Vandals  crossed 
the  Pyrenees  into  Spain :  the  Burgundians  settled,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Roman  government,  in  the  east  of  Gknl,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jura,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle ;  and  the  Visigoths,  who 
had  been  long  ravaging  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires,  were 
induced,  just  before  the  setUement  of  the  Burgundians  (a.d.  412  to 
414),  to  accept  the  cession  of  that  part  of  Gaul  which  lies  to  the 
south  and  west  of  the  Loire.  Toulouse  was  their  capital  Both 
Burgundians  and  Visigoths  took  the  name  of  Romans,  and  professed 
subjection,  which  was  however  merely  nominal,  to  the  emperor  of  the 
West.  Hostilities  were  before  long  renewed  between  the  troops  of 
the  empire  and  these  new>settled  nations;  but  their  settlement 
opportunely  supplied  Gaul  with  the  means  of  defence  against  a  fresh 
invasion.  In  a.d.  451,  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  with  an  immense 
host  of  barbarians,  passed  the  Rhine  at  or  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Neckar,  destroyed  Divodurum,  or  Mediomatrici  (Mets),  and  Atuatuca, 
or  Tungri  (Tongres),  and  besieged  Genabum,  or  Aureliani  (Orleans), 
^tius,  the  Roman  general,  aupported  by  the  Visigoths  and  the  Bur* 
gundians,  and  numbering  in  his  ranks  Franks,  &uLons,  Alans,  and 
other  barbarians,  advanced  against  Attila  and  obliged  him  to  raise  the 
siege  and  retire  towards  the  frontier.  At  Durocatalaunum,  or  Cata- 
launi  (Chalons-sur-Marne),  a  battle  was  fought  in  which  victory  was 
doubtful,  but  which  was  attended  with  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  his 
forces,  and  induced  Attila  to  evacuate  GkiuL 

During  these  events  the  Franks  had  attracted  little  notice ;  their 
subdivision  into  tribes  weakened  their  power,  and  perhaps  their 
fidelity  to  the  empire  restrained  them  m>m  pressing  it  with  their 
attacka  They  retained  their  possessions  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine ;  but  had  obtained  by  concession  or  conquest  some  settlements 
on  the  left  bank  or  along  the  banks  of  the  Escaut^  or  Schelde,  and 
the  Meuse. 

^  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Clovis,  who  commenced  his  career  as 
king  of  the  Salians,  one  of  the  Prankish  tribes  settled  at  Toumay, 
about  A.D.  481,  that  the  Franks  assumed  a  oominanding  position. 
The  empire  of  the  West  had  now  fallen,  and  Italy  was  under  the 
government  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  but  a  relic  of  the  empire  remained  in 
Gaul ;  and  the  territory  in  which  the  patricians  .^idius  and  his  son 
Sysgrius  upheld  the  name  of  Rome  was  between  the  possessions  of 
the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians  and  the  settlements  of  the  Franks. 
This  territory  was  among  the  early  conquests  of  Clovis  (a.d.  486). 
He  then  defeated  the  people  of  Tongres  and  (A.D.  496)  subdued  a 
portion  of  the  AUemans,  who  had  made  an  inroad  into  Gaul :  the 
conquered  people  recognised  Clovis  as  thfir  king;  his  opportune 
conversion  to  Christianity  advanced  his  popularity  and  his  power  in 
Gaul,  as  well  as  his  profession  of  the  faith  in  what  was  deemed  an 
orthodox  form,  while  all  the  other  princes  who  shared  among  them 
the  onoe  extensive  territories  of  the  empire  were  the  supporters  of 
Arianism  or  some  other  form  of  doctrine  that  was  looked  upon  as 
hereticaL 

The  sway  of  Clovis  extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
the  cradle  of  his  power,  to  the  Loire,  the  Rhdne,  and  the  Ocean,  for 
Armorica  had  submitted  to  him.  He  now  determined,  on  the  pretext 
of  uprooting  Arianism,  to  attack  Alaric  IL,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
whom  he  defeated  and  slew  at  Vougl^  in  Poitou.  The  Burgundians 
hoping  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  nation  supported 
Clovis;  but  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy  supported  the  Visigoths  and 
prevented  their  entire  subjection.  A  Isfge  part  of  their  territory, 
mcluding  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse,  and  extending  perhaps  to  the  foot 
of  the  Pvrenees,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Clovis;  but  the  Visigoths  pro- 
served  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  together  with  Spain,  which 
they  had  conquered :  the  Ostrogoths  had  I^rovence,  and  their  king 
Theodoric  held  the  sovereignty  of  the  Visigoths  also  as  guaixlian  of 
their  king,  his  grandson  Amalrio.  The  sssassination  of  the  various 
Fnuddsh  kings  by  Clovis  rendered  him  undisputed  head  of  the  tribes 
of  his  own  nation,  and  his  sovereignty  extended  over  Gaul,  with  the 
exception  of  the  parts  retained  by  the  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  and 
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Baiguiidiaa&  CIotib  may  be  oonaidered  the  xeal  founder  of  the  French 
monarchy :  he  died  a.d.  511. 

The  death  of  CIotis  brought  on  the  diBmemberment  of  a  monarchy 
which  had  been  established  too  short  a  time  for  consolidation.  The 
four  sons  of  Clovis  had  each  his  share  of  the  regal  inheritance,  but 
though  the  sovereignty  was  diyided,  the  nation  was  regarded  as  one, 
and  all  the  kings  claimed  their  thrones  by  yirtue  of  descent  from 
CloTis.  The  Fnmks  now  first  invaded  Italy,  though  without  suooess : 
but  their  power  was  increased  by  the  subjection  of  the  Burgimdians 
and  the  cession  of  Provence  to  them  by  the  Ostrogoths :  and  ulti- 
mately the  dismembered  monarchy  of  Clovis  was  reunited,  together 
with  these  accessions,  under  Clotaire,  the  youngest  of  his  sons.  Under 
the  successors  of  Clotaire,  France  was  ^gain  repeatedly  divided  and 
reunited :  it  is  needless  to  describe  changes  which  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  and  to  remember,  and  which  left  no  other  permanent  effdcts  than 
the  weakness  of  the  nation  and  the  decline  of  the  kingly  power.  The 
Merovingian  king^,  the  desoenduits  of  Clovis,  ceased  with  Childeric 
III.,  who  was  deposed  A.D.  752 ;  but  the  kingly  power  had  already 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  hereditair  dukes  of  Austrasia,  Pepin 
THeristal,  Charles  Martel,  and  Pepin  le  Bref ;  while  the  governors  of 
provinces  had  acquired  all  but  absolute  independence  of  the  crown. 

The  accession  of  Pepin  le  Bref  to  the  crown,  upon  the  deposition 
of  Childeric  III.,  reanimated  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Franks. 
Pepin  waged  war  vrith  the  Saxons  and  with  the  Saracens,  who  had 
possessed  themselves  of  the  ooast  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  he 
wrested  from  them  ;  and  the  subjugation  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine 
reunited  the  empire  of  Clovis  with  new  acquisitions  in  the  hands  of 
Pepin,  who  reigned  ▲.D.  752-768 ;  but  the  splendour  of  his  achieve- 
ments faded  before  the  superior  glory  of  his  son  Charlemagne,  who 
extended  his  power  over  Italy,  except  the  southern  part,  then  held  by 
the  Greek  emperors,  and  over  the  greater  part  of  Qermany.  His 
reign  (in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Carloman,  A.D.  763-771 ;  alone, 
771'814)  was  distinguished  by  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the 
revival  of  letters.  But  the  fabric  of  empire  which  he  had  raised  fell 
to  pieces  under  the  less  vigorous  sway  of  his  son  and  successor 
{A.D.  814-840)  Louis  le  D^bounaire. 

In  the  confused  history  of  the  Carlovingian  princes,  successors  of 
Charlemagne,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  events  which  belong  to  France, 
or  to  separate  its  annals  from  those  of  Italy  and  Qermany.  Divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  the  Prankish  empire  took  place ;  and  the  wars  of 
rival  princes,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne 
delivered  up  France  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen,  or  Nor- 
mans, who  acquired  possession  as  a  fief  of  the  crown,  by  cession  from 
Charles  le  Simple  (a.d.  911),  of  the  territory  subsequently  known  as 
the  Duchy  of  Normandie.  The  governors  of  provinces  established 
an  hereditary  authority  in  their  several  governments:  the  cities, 
destitute  of  protection  from  the  government,  declined  in  wealth  and 
population,  and  in  many  cases  lost  their  municipal  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  the  number  of  serfs,  or  villains,  increased,  and  the  mechanic 
arts  were  exercised  by  the  slaves  of  the  great  lords.  The  power  of 
Hugues  le  Grand,  count  of  Paris,  surpassed  that  of  the  later  Carlo- 
vingian kings,  and  on  the  death  of  Louis  V.  the  Carlovingian  dynasty 
expired,  and  a  new  fsimily  was  called  to  a  sovereignty  little  more  than 
nominal,  in  the  person  of  Hugues  Capet»  son  of  Hugues  le  Gnoui^  who 
was  elected  by  his  army  and  consecrated  at  Reims,  ▲.D.  987. 

From  the  time  of  Hugues  Capet  the  history  of  France  is  less 
involved :  the  crown  descended  with  tolerable  regularity  to  the  son 
or  other  successor  of  each  deceased  king,  and  the  divisions  and  reunions 
of  the  parts  of  the  kingdom  ceased.  The  kingly  power  was  indeed 
feeble ;  but  it  gradually  acquired  strength,  and  the  royal  domain  (as 
distinguished  from  the  domains  of  the  great  feudal  lords)  was  progres* 
sively  enlarged  by  the  conquest,  forfeiture^  inheritance,  or  acquisition 
by  other  means  of  the  greater  fiefs. 

The  following  chronological  table  of  the  kings  msrks  the  principal 
extensions  or  diminutions  both  of  the  regal  domains  and  of  the  king^ 
dom  at  large ;  and  those  changes  which  form  the  oharacteristies  of  the 
I>eriods  in  which  they  occurred : — 

(987.)  Hugues  Ca^,  son  of  Hugues  U  Orand,  count  of  Paris. 

The  dukes  of  Bouigogne  and  Normandie,  the  latter  especially,  were 
among  the  most  powerful  of  the  French  lords :  and  of  the  rest  the 
priooipal  were — the  Count  of  Champagne,  the  Count  of  Vermandois 
(part  of  whose  inheritance  passed  to  the  counts  of  Blois,  and  elevated 
them  to  a  degree  of  consideration  which  thev  had  not  previously 
possessed),  the  Count  of  Flanders,  the  Count  of  Anjou,  the  Count  of 
Poitou  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  the  Count  of  Toidouse ;  and,  though 
at  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  Duke  of  Bretagne.  The  six  paramount 
feudatories,  who  afterwards  became  exclusively  peers  of  France,  were 
— ^the  dukes  of  Bourgogne,  Normandie,  and  Aquitaine,  the  counts  cd 
Flanders,  Champagne,  and  Toulouse.  The  vassals  of  Hugues,  as 
count  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  made  such  approaches  to  independence, 
that  at  his  death  the  authority  of  his  successor  extended  litUe  beyond 
the  walls  of  Paris  and  Orldans. 

(996.)  Robert,  son  of  Hugues  Capet,  bom  A.D.  970. 

(1031.)  Henri  I.,  son  of  Robert,  bom  A.D.  1005. 

(1060.)  PhUippe  L,  son  of  Henri  I.,  bom  A.D.  1053. 
^  The  power  of  the  first  four  Capetian  kings  was  very  small,  and  the 
kingdom  over  which  their  nominal  sovereignty  extended  was  not 
co-extensive  with  modem  France ;  Lorraine,  Transjurane  Bourgogne^ 


and  Provence  were  subject  to  the  imperial  frown.  Their  reigns  oon- 
stitue  the  era  of  the  rise  of  chivalry.  The  reign  of  Philippe  I.  was 
marked  by  the  conquest  of  England  by  William  of  Normandie.  The 
oommunes  or  municipalities  of  France  originated  in  leagfttft  of  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  for  defence  against  baronial  oppression,  formed 
in  the  reign  of  Philippe,  though  commonly  ascribed  to  the  reign  of 
his  successor.  Philippe  was  engaged  repeatedly  in  hostilities  with 
the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  William  L  and  William  II.  The  first 
crasade  took  place  in  Philippe's  reign,  and  by  exhausting  the  power 
of  the  nobles  prepared  for  the  emerging  of  the  regal  auti^ority  firom 
its  depressed  condition. 

(1108.)  Louis  VL,  U  Qroi,  son  of  Philippe  L,  bora  A.a  1078. 

This  reign  oomprehends  an  important  period  in  the  history  of  the 
French,  whether  by  the  progress  of  the  people  in  the  communes,  the 
rights  of  which  had  scarcely  received  at  this  epoch  their  first  l«*gal 
sanction ;  or  by  the  progress,  not  less  marked,  of  the  central  authority 
in  the  power  of  the  crown,  which,  instead  of  remaining  unnoticed,  u 
under  Philippe  L,  between  the  Seine  and  the  Oise,  beean  really  to 
make  itself  felt  from  the  Meuae  to  the  Pyrenees ;  or,  lastly,  by  the 
development  in  the  same  interval  of  the  feudal  system.  This  system, 
profiting  by  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  the  study  of  other  systems 
of  legislation,  acquired  a  regularity  and  authority  which  no  one  dared 
any  longer  to  dispute  with  it. 

(1187.)  Louis  VIL,  U  Jeune,  son  of  Louis  U  Orot,  born  a.d.  1120. 

The  kin^  carried  on  the  policy  of  his  father,  of  establishing  his 
authority  in  his  own  domains.  He  married  El^nore  of  Guienne,  from 
whom  he  was  afterwards  divorced.  She  subsequently  married  Henry 
Plantagenet,  afterwards  Henry  IL  of  England ;  this  marriage  made 
the  power  of  Henry  superior  to  that  of  I^uis  :  he  had  Normandie, 
Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  Poitou,  Limousin,  Angoumois,  Saintonge, 
Berri,  Marche,  part  of  Auveivne,  Guienne,  and  Gasoogne;  but  his 
quarrels  with  Becket  and  with  his  sons  prevented  his  aviuling  himself 
of  his  superiority.  Louis  U  Jeune  was  personally  engaged  in  the 
second  crusade,  but  he  met  with  no  success. 

(1180.)  PhiUppe  IL,  Augutte,  son  of  Louis  VIL,  le  Jewne :  bom 
A.D.  1165. 

The  predominance  of  the  Anglo-Norman  power  united  the  other 
great  vassals  of  Philippe  more  closely  in  alliance  with  the  crown ; 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  Anglo-Normans  from  their  civil  dissensions, 
from  the  crusades,  the  heavy  ransom  of  Richard  I.,  Coew  de  Lion, 
and  the  weakness  of  John,  enabled  Philippe  to  raise  the  power  of  the 
crown  above  that  of  his  puissant  vassds.  Philippe  displayed  consi- 
derable warlike  activity :  he  was  engaged  in  the  third  cmsade  1189-91, 
in  conjunction  with  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  and  in  hostilities  with 
Richard  and  John,  and  with  the  emperor  Otho,  whom  he  defeated  at 
Bouvines,  near  Lille,  a.d.  1214.  He  united  Normandie,  Maine,  Anjou, 
Touraine,  and  Berri,  to  the  domain  of  the  crown ;  increased  the  pre- 
viously small  domain  of  the  crown  in  Auveigne,  and  other  parts  of 
the  south  of  France ;  and  consolidated  the  r^gal  power  by  substituting 
constitutional  forms  for  individual  caprice.  This  reign  was  marked 
by  the  blood-stained  crusades  against  the  Albig^is  in  thp  south  of 
France,  which  weakened  the  power  of  the  count  of  Toulouse  who 
protected  the  Albig^is.  France,  in  its  present  extent,  was  at  this 
time  divided  between  four  sovereign  princes — the  king  of  France ; 
the  emperor,  who  held  the  provinces  of  the  east  and  south-east ;  the 
king  of  England;  and  the  king  of  Ara^n,  who  had  considerable 
territories  near  the  IVrenees  and  the  Mediterranean. 

(1228.)  Louis  YIII.,  Ccnur  de  Lion,  son  of  Philippe  Augusts,  bora 
A.D.  1187. 

Louis  conquered  Poitou,  and  engaged  in  the  crusade  against  the 
Albig^is. 

(1226.)  Louis  IX.  {St,  Louis),  son  of  Louis  YIII.,  bora  A.D.  1215. 

(1270.)  PhiUppe  IIL,  U  Hardi,  son  of  St  Louis,  bora  a.d.  1245. 

(1285.)  Philippe  IT.,  le  Bd,  son  of  PhiUppe,  le  Hardi,  bom  A.D. 
1268. 

(1814.)  Louis  X.,  U  Bvlm,  son  of  PhiUpne  le  Bd,  bora  A.D.  1289. 

(1816.)  Jean  I.,  a  posthumous  son  of  Louis  le  ffuHn,  Uved  onlj^ 
three  or  four  days. 

(1816.)  PhiUppe  V.,  le  Long,  second  son  of  PhiUppe  le  Bd,  bora 
A.D.  1294. 

The  accession  of  PhiUpne  established  the  SaUc  law :  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  daughter  audheiressof  his  elder  brother,  Louis  Ze  HiUin. 

(1322.)  Charles  IT.,  le  Bel,  third  son  of  PhiUppe  le  Bd,  bom  A.D. 
1295. 

The  dhf«et  Une  of  the  Capetian  kings  ended  with  CHiarles  IT. 

The  reign  of  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  most  equitable  and  virtuous  of 
princes,  and  the  reigns  of  his  sucoessors,  some  of  them  as  remarkable 
for  the  opposite  quaUties,  are  maiked  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
power  of  the  law  as  distinguished  from  that  of  arms.  This  beneficial 
change  was  however  accompanied  under  the  successors  of  Louis  with 
the  most  revolting  acts  of  injustice  under  th^s  forms  of  law.  Many  of 
the  nobles  were  despoiled  of  their  fieft;  the  order  of  the  Temphu* 
was  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  its  members ;  the  Jews  and  Lom- 
bards griveoosly  oppressed ;  and  trade  ruined  by  the  abasing  of  the 
coinage.  Persecution  assumed  a  more  systematic  form  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  inquisition  at  Toidouse.  In  this  period  the  greater 
part  of  Languedoc  was  added  to  the  domains  of  the  crown,  which 
were  considerably  aqgmented  in  otiier  places. 
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Murcia,  as  well  •■  of  the  populations  of  SWdfaia  and  the  Baleario 
Idands ;  but  in  all  those  oonntries  the  educated  classes  have  adopted 
the  Castilian,  Italian,  and  French.  Tbis  decline  of  the  Oocitanian 
language  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  establishment  of  the 
seat  of  government  for  France  and  of  a  university  at  Paris,  rendered 
the  northern  dialect,  or  the  Langue  d'Oui,  the  ^predominant  language 
of  sH  Fnmee. 

FRANCE,  ISLE  OF.    [MAUBTnuaJ 

FRANCH£-C0BCT£,  a  province  of  Franoe,  and  one  of  the  thirty-two 
military  governments  into  which  in  ante-revolutionary  times  that 
kingdom  was  divided.  Its  greatest  length  from  north-north-east,  near 
thenead  of  the  Sadne,  to  south-south-west,  near  the  town  of  St.-Julien, 
on  the  Sarrand,  a  feeder  of  4he  Ain,  is  above  180  miles;  and  its 
greatest  breadth  at  right  angles  to  the  above,  from  near  the  river 
vingeane  to  the  banks  of  the  Doubs,  more  tlum  90  miles.  It  was 
bounded  N.  by  Lorraine,  K  by  Switzerland,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  Jura,  S.  by  Bresse,  W.  by  Boulogne,  and  N.W.  by 
Champagne.  It  now  forms  the  departments  of  Jura,  Doubs,  and 
Haute-Sa6ne. 

The  province  is  wholly  in  the  basin  of  the  Rh6ne :  it  is  watered 
by  the  Sadne  and  the  Axn,  feeders  of  the  Bh6no,  the  Doubs,  and 
Cdgnon,  feeders  of  the  Sadne,  and  seversl  other  streams  belonging  to 
the  same  system.  The  lower  and  more  level  parts  of  the  province  are 
fruitful  in  grain;  the  upper  parts  produce  pasturage  for  a  vast 
number  of  cattle.  The  capital  was  Besan^on;  amongst  the  other 
towns  were— D6]e,  Saint-Clsude,  Pontarlier,  Gray,  and  VesouL 

Franche-Comt^  was  in  the  time  of  Cesar  inhabited  by  the 
Sequani,  a  Celtic  people,  one.  of  the  most  powerful  in  QauL  Their 
contentions  with  the  JEdm  led  them  to  caJl  in  the  Germans  under 
King  Ariovistus,  by  whose  aid  they  effectually  humbled  their 
opponents;  but  the  warlike  strangers  whom  they  had  introduced 
became  the  tyrants  of  that  part  of  Gaul,  and  especially  of  the  unhi^py 
SequanL  Caesar  drove  out  the  Germans  (b.o.  45) ;  but  it  was  for  tne 
natives  only  a  change  of  masters,  and  the  Sequani,  with  the  rest  of 
Gaul,  passed  under  the  yoke  of  Rome.  Under  the  Roman  dominion 
Franche-Comt^,  with  Switzerland  and  part  of  Bourgogne,  constituted 
the  province  of  Maxima  Sequanorum. 

Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  Franche-Comt^  was  com- 
prehended in  the  kingdom  of  the  Buxvundians,  upon  the  overthrow  of 
which  it  became  subject  to  the  Franks.  In  the  division  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Clovis  among  his  sons  and  descendants  it/ormed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Austrasia,  and  afterwards  of  Lotharingia,  or  Lorraine, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple,  king  of  France,  to  whom  after 
several  changes  this  district,  then  called  Haute-Bourgogne  (Upper 
Burgundy),  or  the  principality  of  Outre-Sa6ne  (beyond  the  Sa6ne),  had 
fallen,  Besan9on  with  the  surrounding  districts  was  formed  into  a 
county,  called  the  county  of  Bouigogne,  in  favour  of  Hugues,  the 
first  count  (a.d.  91 5).  Some  writers  however  represent  Fran<£e-Comt^ 
to  have  been  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Boui^gogne  Transjurane,  and 
postpone  the  erection  of  the  county  of  Bouif^ogne  till  A.D.  995. 

Renaud  III.  (a.d.  1127-1148),  count  of  Boursogne^  whose  dominions 
had  acquired  great  extent,  reachmg  frvm  B&le  to  the  Isire,  refused 
homage  on  various  pleas  to  Lothaire,  emperor  of  Germany,  to  whose 
predecessors  the  counts  of  Bourgogne  had  paid  homage,  and  main- 
tained his  refusal  during  his  life.  It  is  supposed  tlmt  the  county 
derived  from  this  circumstance  its  designation  of  La  Fnmche-Comti 
The  marriage  of  Renaud's  daughter  to  the  emperor  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  brought  the  county  into  the  hands  of  that  prince,  who  inade  Besan- 
9on  a  free  imperial  city.  He  resigned  the  county  to  his  son  Otho,  by  the 
msrrisge  of  whose  descendsnts  the  county  passed  into  various  hands, 
as  of  the  kings  of  Franoe  and  the  dukes  of  Bourgogne  of  the  first 
and  second  race  of  the  blood  royal  of  France,  (hi  the  death  of 
Charles  le  Hardi,  last  duke  of  Bourgogne  of  the  second  race,  the 
county  passed,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  his  inheritance,  to  the 
Archduke  Maximilian,  from  him  to  his  grandson  Charles  V.,  and  so 
to  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Austrian  iandly.  In  1668  Louis  XIV. 
of  France  conquered  Frsnche-Comt^  from  the  Spaniards,  but  restorvd 
it  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  same  year.  He  again  con- 
quered it  m  1674,  and  it  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  Franoe  at  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen  in  1678. 

FRANCESCO,  RIO.    [Braztl.] 

FRANgAIS,  CAPE.    [Hispamiola.1 

FHANCONIA.    [Bavibia,] 

FRANEKER    [Fbieslaitd.] 

FRAKKENBERG,  in  the  bailiwick  of  Chemnitz,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  is  an  agreeable  town  situated  on  the  Zschopau,  and  in  a 
picturesque  valley:  it  is  well  built  and  regulariy  laid  out,  and  contains 
6273  inhabitants.  Next  to  Chemnits  it  has  the  Isrgeet  factories  in 
Ssxony  for  printing  cottons,  and  employs  upwards  of  600  hands  in 
this  branch  alone :  it  also  manufactures  cottons,  linens^  and  leather, 
and  has  extensive  bleaching-grounds  in  the  vidnity.  The  copper- 
mines  near  it  produce  but  smsll  qusntities  of  the  metal 

FRANKENSTEIN.    [SilbsiaJ 

FRANKFORT.    [Kehtuckt.] 

FRANKFURT  on  the  Main,  a  smaU  republic  in  the  western  part 
of  central  Germany,  so  named  from  its  capital  FrankAirt-am-Main, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  next  article.  The  town  is  supposed  to 
d*te  iu  origin  ih>m  the  tinjcs  of  the  Merovingian  princes.    Charlo- 


msgne  built  a  palace  in  the  town,  in  which  he  held  a  council  of  the. 
church  in  the  year  794.  Lewis  the  Pious  surrounded  it  with  walls 
and  ditches  in  888.  In  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  by 
which  Aix-la-Chapelle  fell  to  the  share  of  Lotharius,  Frankfurt  became 
the  capital  of  the  empire  of  the  Eastern  Franks,  and  hither  Lewis  the 
German  transfenred  tne  fairs  held  by  the  Austrasian&  A  palace,  called 
the  Roemer  (Roman  palace),  was  also  built  here  by  its  sovereigns,  who 
held  their  courts  of  ceremony  under  its  roof  from  time  to  time,  though 
it  wss  not  their  fixed  abode.  In  the  records  of  the  middle  ages  Fra^- 
furt  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  German  empire, 
and  the  emperor  William  pledged  himself,  in  1254,  that  it  should 
never  be  mortgaged  or  alienated—*  pledge  which  made  it  an  imme- 
diate dependence  of  the  empire  itself.  A  golden  bull  confirmed  the 
privilege  which  Frankfurt  had  long  enjoyed,  of  being  the  place  of  all 
miperial  elections.  In  the  early  part  of  Uie  18th  century  the  Roemer, 
which  had  become  the  property  of  one  of  the  bux^esses  about  fifty 
years  before,  was  purchased  and  converted  into  a  town-hall  by  the 
magistrates,  who  aoout  this  time  availed  themselves  of  the  prodigality 
of  the  German  emperors  to  buy  their  monopolies  and  domains  in  and 
near  the  town.  The  emperor  Richard  conferred  additional  immunities 
on  it  in  1257;  in  1272  Charles  IV.  sold  the  baUifiship  of  the  empire 
to  the  magistracy ;  and  in  1829  Lewis  the  Bavarian  empowered  them 
to  redeem  all  the  properties,  tolls,  &&,  in  Frankfurt  or  its  vicinity 
which  he  or  his  predecessors  might  have  pawned  to  others.  The 
great  Easter  £ur,  in  addition  to  the  Michaelmas  fair,  which  had  been 
held  since  the  days  of  Lewis  the  German,  was  instituted  in  1330.  In 
1390  the  town  acquired  the  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Main,  on 
which  Sachsenhausen  now  stands,  by  which  acquisition  it  completed 
its  present  exteut  of  territory,  in  1555  Charles  V.  endowed  it  with 
the  right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Main.  The  treaty  of  Westphslia 
recognised  all  its  immunities,  and  it  was  taken  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  empire  by  the  imperial  rescripts  of  1682  and  1683. 
The  noblemen  who  settied  in  the  town  and  connected  themselves 
with  the  wealthier  class  of  inhabitantei,  gradually  formed  clubs,  or 
exclusive  companies,  and  these  societies  ultimately  engrossed  nearly 
the  whole  government;  but  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  put  an 
end  to  the  abuse.  The  emperor  Charles  VIL  resided  here  from  1742 
to  1744,  and  the  German  diets  were  at  that  period  transfeired  to 
Frankfurt  from  RaUsbon.  It  was  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  states 
of  the  electorate  of  the  Upper  Rhine ;  and  dating  from  a.o.  753, 
21  German  diets  were  held  here.  Under  the  settlement  of  the 
«npire  in  1808  all  the  ecclesiastical  property  within  the  boundaries 
wss  made  over  to  the  town,  on  condition  of  its  paying  certain 
annuities  to  the  amount  of  84,000  guldens,  about  SOOOL  sterling. 
The  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  who  had  a  large  property  in  the 
town,  became  a  member  of  the  Cooiederation  of  the  Rhine  established 
bv  Napoleon  in  1806,  accepted  the  title  of  *  Prinoe-Primate,'  and  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  Napoleon  reserving  to  himself 
the  right  of  nominating  his  successors.  This  was  a  short-lived 
dignity;  for  Napoleon,  finding  it  convenient  to  separate  lay  from 
ecclesiastical  junsdioUons,  put  an  end  to  the  prince-primacy  in 
February  1810,  added  the  principalities  of  Folds  and  Hanau,  with 
some  small  exceptions,  to  the  town  and  territory  of  Frankfurt, 
erected  the  whole  into  the  *  Grand  Duchy  of  Frankfurt,'  and  appointed 
Prince  Eugene,  viceroy  of  Italy,  its  sovereign.  This  grand  duchy 
contained  an  area  of  about  1990  square  miles.  It  fell  to  pieces  with 
the  downfall  of  its  founder,  and  s  resolution  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna  on  the  9th  of  June,  1815,  re-establiahed  the  city  of  Frank- 
furt and  its  former  territory  as  a  free  state. 

The  small  extent  of  territory  (88  square  miles)  which  Frankfurt 
possesses  beyond  its  walls,  lies  immediately  round  them  on  both 
sides  of  the  Main ;  it  is  quite  level,  and  its  soil,  a  deep  sand  covered 
with  a  layer  of  lava,  has  been  at  every  point  brought  into  a  high 
state  of  productiveness.  It  is  watered  by  the  Main,  and  produces  com, 
though  not  in  quantity  sufficient  for  the  consumption;  potatoes, 
vegetables,  fruit,  and  wine :  many  homed  cattle  and  sheep  are  also 
bred.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eight  villages  on  the  extramural 
dominions  are  partially  emploved  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits  within  the  walls  of  the  city  iteelf ;  but  the  most  lucrative 
occupation  they  follow  is  that  of  carriers  through  many  states  of 
Germsny.  The  population  of  the  whole  territory  of  the  republic  in 
1811  amounted  to  47,372;  in  1849  it  was  77,950;  namely,  62,500  in 
the  city  and  10,650  in  the  eight  villages,  and  4800  federal  troops. 
The  Jews,  who  number  about  6000,  are  admitted  to  enrol  themselves 
in  the  class  of  burgesses.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Lutherans ;  the  numbers  of  Reformed  Lutherans  being  about  8000, 
Roman  Catholics  8000.  There  are  14  Lutheran  places  of  worship 
(of  which  7  are  in  the  town),  2  Reformed  Lutheran,  8  Roman 
Catholic,  and  2  Jewish. 

The  constitution,  promulgated  on  the  15th  of  May,  1816,  vests  the 
sovereign  power  in  the  burgesses.  This  power  is  delegated  to  three 
superior  authorities :  the  senate^  the  permanent  committee  of  bur* 
gesses,  and  the  legislative  body.  The  senate  is  composed  of  20 
members,  with  the  two  bui^bmasters  as  its  presidents^  who  are  elected 
annually;  the  head  burgomaster  draws  up  all  reports  to  the  senate 
and  has  the  control  of  the  mUitaiy  department,  while  the  junior 
controls  all  affairs  relating  to  the  police,  the  corporation,  and  criminal 
proceedings.    The  senators  discharge  all  the  administrative  f unctions. 
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and  oompoM  the  dTio  tribunal  as  well  u  a  secondary  court  of  appeal ; 
the  highest  court  of  appeal  being  the  supreme  tribunal  at  Lubeck. 
The  permanent  committee  is  composed  of   61  members,  and  its 

f principal  office  is  to  control  the  income  and  expenditure.  The  legis- 
atire  body  consists  of  85  members,  20  of  whom  are  senators,  and  as 
many  are  members  of  the  permanent  committee ;  the  remaining  45 
are  diosen  from  an  electoral  college  of  65  bui^sses,  elected  by  the 
three  civic  orders ;  the  patrician,  or  men  of  letters,  the  merq^ants, 
and  the  tradesmen,  mechanics,  kc  They  are  elected  for  the  session 
only,  which  opens  in  November  and  sits  for  six  weeks ;  their  sanction 
ie  requisite  to  all  new  laws  as  well  as  to  the  budget  The  nine 
deputies  who  are  returned  by  the  rural  dependencies  of  Frankfurt 
do  not  assist  at  the  deliberations,  excepting  when  matters  connected 
with  the  interests  of  their  constituents  are  brought  forward.  The 
senate  and  permanent  committee  are  chosen,  as  Tacandes  occur,  from 
among  the  other  members  of  the  legislative  body.  Foreign  consuls 
reside  at  Frankfurt  Alterations  were  made  in  the  constitution  of  the 
republic  in  1848  and  1849,  during  the  revolutionary  epidemic  in 
C^ermony ;  but  as  all  efforts  made  during  four  years  to  make  the  new 
constitution  work  proved  ineffectual,  the  German  Diet,  in  August  1852, 
decreed  a  return  to  the  former  system. 

The  public  income,  according  to  the  budget  of  1858,  is  estimated 
at  1,655,200  florins,  and  the  expenditure  at  1,686,140  florins.  The 
debt  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  6,680,000  florins,  exclusive,  of 
6,768,700  florins  owing  for  the  construction  of  railways. 

The  Lutherans  have  a  consistory  and  the  Calvinists  two  presby- 
teries, which  direct  all  their  respective  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  under  the  bishop  of  liimburg-on-the-Lahn. 

Frankfurt  is  a  member  of  the  Qermanio  Confederation,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  free  towns,  LUbeck,  Bremen,  and  Ham- 
burg, occupies  the  seventeenth  place  in  the  limited  Council  of  the 
Diet,  but  enjoys  its  independent  vote  in  the  full  council.  It  furnishes 
a  contingent  of  698  men  to  the  army  of  the  confederation,  and  pays 
a  quota  of  47  florins  35  kreutzers  towards  the  annual  expenses  of 
that  body. 

FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN  (Frankfort^n-the-Main).  This  cele- 
brated commercial  city,  the  seat  of  the  German  Diet,  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Main,  across  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge,  which 
unites  it  with  the  suburb  of  Sachsenhausen.  It  is  situated  in  50*  6'  43" 
K.  kt,  S""  41'  24"  E.  long.,  and  had,  in  1849,  a  population  of  62,500. 
The  valley  and  the  town  are  commanded  on  the  north  by  the  gentle 
heights  of  the  Rodenberg,  and  at  some  leagues  distant  behind  them 
by  the  range  of  the  Taunus ;  and  on  the  ^de  of  Sachsenhausen,  in 
the  south,  by  the  Miihlberg,  Sachsenhausenberg,  and  Lerchesberg, 
ofEsets  of  the  Odenwald.  The  old  walls  and  ramparts,  with  their 
stagnant  ditches,  were  razed  between  the  years  1806  and  1812, 
and  the  site  converted  into  spacious  park-like  grounds;  the  glacia 
too  is  now  covered  with  vineyards  and  gardens,  which  are  exter- 
nally bounded  by  a  broad  road;  and  beyond  this  road  the  adjacent 
ground  is  embellished  with  a  profusion  of  villas,  pavilioni^  and  private 
gardena 

The  principal  public  entrances  are  nine  large  gates,  which  were  for- 
merly flanked  by  cumbrous  quadrangular  towers :  most  of  these  have  in 
modem  times  been  replaced  by  handsome  buildings,  modelled  from 
the  ancient  temples  of  Athens,  Rome,  &c.  Of  the  nine  entrances 
Frankfurt  has  seven  and  Sachsenhausen  two.  In  front  of  the  north- 
eastern entrance  is  the  monument  erected  by  Frederick  William  II., 
king  of  Prussia,  to  the  memory  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Philipethal 
and  his  gallant  followers,  who  fell  at  the  successful  storming  of  the 
town  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1792 :  it  consists  of  a  quadrangular 
block  of  Cierman  marble,  surmounted  with  appropriate  trophies, 
bearing  a  commemorative  inscription,  and  resting  on  an  artificial 
rock.  The  Bockenheim  gate,  which  is  the  western  entrance,  is  built 
on  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Apteral  Victory  at  Athens,  and  the 
Upper-Main  gate  is  an  imitation  of  the  porch  of  the  Campus  Militum  at 
Pompeii  The  adjacent  buildings  are  neat  structures  appropriated  as 
guard-houses  and  for  the  use  of  the  custom-house  officers.  The 
Eschenheim  gate,  the  north-western  entrance,  is  the  only  specimen 
extant  of  Uie  ancient  gates ;  it  is  a  lofty  massive  tower,  crowned  by 
five  turrets,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  German  architecture  of  the 
14th  century. 

Frankfurt,  inclusive  of  Sachsenhausen,  contains  nearly  4000  houses; 
between  400  and  500  of  them  being  in  the  latter  suburb.  They  form 
6  large  and  14  minor  squares  or  open  spaces,  and  above  220  streets 
and  Sines.  The  places  of  worship  include  7  Lutheran,  2  Calvinist, 
and  8  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  one  synagogue. 

The  city  is  divided  into  14  quarters,  numbered  from  A  to  O, 
12  within  the  walls  and  2  in  the  Sachsenhausen  suburb.  The  Belle 
Vue  and  other  streets  buDt  along  the  Boulevards,  which  form  a  hand- 
some screen  to  the  more  ancient  part  of  Frankfurt,  have  been  erected 
since  the  fortifications  were  demolished.  The  hugest  square,  called 
the  Rossmarkt,  is  surrounded  by  fine  buildings,  and  connected  with 
the  square  of  the  theatre  by  a  spacious  avenue  of  lime-trees  and 
acaciaa  There  are  fountains  in  the  centre  of  the  Ross-Markt,  as 
well  as  in  the  squares  of  the  Liebfrauen  and  Roemerberg.  The  right 
bank  of  the  Main,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  gate,  which  is  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  city,  is  edged  by  a  spacious  quay,  and  behind 
this  lies  an  uninterrupted  lino  of  buildings.     During  the  fairs  a 
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portion  of  the  quay,  on  which  rows  of  booths  are  erected,  presents  a 
scene  of  the  most  animated  description. 

The  most  remarkable  buildings  in  the  town  are  the  '  Roemer,'  or 
Guildhall,  an  irregular  structure,  with  lofty  roofs  in  the  old  Frankish 
style.  Under  its  roof  are  the  Wahlzimmer,  or  Hall  of  Election,  a 
spacious  and  handsomely-furnished  apartment,  in  which  the  electors 
and  their  representatives  were  wont  to  assemble  and  partly  conduct 
the  business  of  electing  the  emperors  of  Germany.  It  is  now  used 
for  the  meeting  of  the  senate.  Next  to  it  is  the  Kaisersaal,  or 
Imperial  Hall,  where  the  emperor  upon  his  election  held  his  public 
dinner,  at  which  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  counts  and  the  high 
officers  of  the  empire.  There  are  niches  in  this  hall  which  contain 
portraits  of  the  emperors  of  Germany  from  Conrad  to  Leopold  II. ; 
but  there  was  not  one  left  unoccupied  for  receiving  the  portrait  of 
Francis  II.,  the  last  of  those  sovereigns.  A  sort  of  ante-hall  with  a 
painted  cupola,  and  furnished  with  specimens  of  the  pictorial  talent 
of  the  Frankfurters,  opens  into  the  Election  HalL  Here  is  also  the 
Depository  of  the  Airchives,  surrounded  by  walls  six  feet  in  thickness. 
It  contains,  among  other  valuable  records,  the  celebrated  '  Golden 
Buir  promulgated  by  Charles  IV.  in  1356,  which  is  written  on  45 
sheets  of  parchment  The  Roemer  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Roemerbergf  an  irregular  open  space  or  square,  which  has  also 
much  of  historical  interest  attached  to  it  This  is  the  spot  where  the 
people  collected  to  welcome  the  newly-elected  emperor,  bearing  his 
crown  and  sceptre  in  solemn  procession,  after  he  had' been  anointed  in 
the  cathedral 

Not  far  from  the  Roemer  is  the  new  Hall  of  Justice  with  its  various 
courts  and  offices ;  and  south  of  it^  on  one  side  of  the  Fahr-gate  on 
the  quay  of  the  Main,  stands  the  Ssal  Hof,  on  the  site  of  a  palace 
built  by  Lewis  the  Pious,  Charlemagne's  son,  in  which  Charles  the 
Bald  was  bom  and  Lewis  the  German  long  resided,  but  of  which 
scarcely  any  part  is  extant,  save  the  Chapel  of  St  Elizabeth,  a  vaulted 
chamber  with  columns  of  red-sandstone,  and  walls  six  feet  in  thickness 
The  present  building,  which  is  private  property,  was  raised  in  1717. 
The  Braunfels  belongs  to  one  of  the  old  equestrian  clubs ;  the  court- 
jBxd  is  used  for  the  Exchange,  and  the  spacious  saloons  on  the  first 
floor  are  occupied,  in  the  fair  times,  by  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  luxuries, 
&c,  and  are  the  favourite  lounge  for  visitors.  The  Palace  of  the 
Prince  of  Tour  und  Taxis^  in  the  north-western  part  of  Frankfurt,  is  a 
spacious  structure  in  ihe  French  style  of  1730,  richly  adorned  with 
paintings,  sculptures,  and  ancient  hangings :  it  contains  150  apart- 
ments, including  two  octagonal  halls;  and  hera  the  Diet  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation  holds  its  sittings.  The  ancient  House  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights  in  Sachsenhausen,  is  a  sombre  massive  building  in  a  low 
situation,  but  well  laid  out  in  its  internal  arrangements.  It  is  at 
present  tiie  property  of  the  emperor  of  Austria. 

The  two  lai^  buildings  in  Frankfurt,  which  were  once  public 
arsenals,  were  stripped  of  their  contents  by  the  French,  and  are  now 
appropriated  to  the  police  as  a  prison,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
guard-house,  which  is  chiefly  used  as  a  prison,  is  an  unsighUy  structure 
of  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  which  disfigures  the  Parade. 
An  old  Carmelite  convent,  now  the  quarters  of  the  garrison  of  the 
town,  has  cloisters  covered  with  faded  fresco  paintings  executed  iu 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century ;  the  Stone  House,  near  the  Roe- 
merberg, is  a  flne  remnant  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  FiLrsteneck, 
near  the  bridge,  may  be  instanced  as  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in 
Frankfurt  Besides  these,  the  theatre,  public  library,  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences,  the  new  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  Jews'  hospital, 
and  an  orphan  asylum,  are  deserving  of  attention. 

The  church  of  St  Bartholomew,  formerly  the  cathedral,  is  built  in 
the  gothic  style  and  in  the  shape  of  a  Roman  cross,  and  though  begun 
in  the  time  of  the  Carlovingian  princes,  was  not  finished  until  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century.  Its  colossal  tower,  160  feet  in  height, 
is  one  of  the  latest  models  of  the  GK>thic.  The  colossal  statue  of 
St  Bartholomew  in  this  church  is  reckoned  a  masterpiece  of  sculpture. 
On  the  right  of  the  grand  choir  is  the  chapel,  in  which  the  electors 
accepted  the  Gkrman  emperor  elect  as  their  aovereign  after  he  had 
been  crowned  and  anointed  at  the  high  altar.  The  tower  was  begun 
in  1415  and  finished  in  1509.  At  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
town  is  the  public  cemetery,  laid  out  like  a  pleasure  ground  of  shrubs ; 
and  adjoining  it  an  equally  well-arranged  burial  place  for  the  Jewish 
community.  There  are  four  hospitals,  one  of  which  is  for  lunatics 
and  epileptic  persons ;  an  orphan  asylum,  a  house  of  refuge  for  sick 
poor,  and  several  other  benevolent  institutions.  Among  the  scholastic 
establishments  are  a  gymnasium  of  six  classes,  conducted  by  a 
director,  six  professors,  and  nine  masters;  a  normal  school  of 
13  classes,  7  for  boys  and  6  for  girls,  and  a  variety  of  other  seminaries. 
The  public  library  contains  about  60,000  volumes,  among  which  are 
a  complete  collection  of  works  i*elating  to  German  history,  and  many 
rare  manuscripts,  early  editions,  and  engravings. 

The  scientific  institutions  of  Frankfurt  comprise  a  Medical  Institute, 
founded  in  1763  by  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Sei^enbeig,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  medical  library,  an  anatomical  theatre  and  lecture-rooms, 
and  botanical  garden.  The  Senkenberg  Society  of  Naturalists  was 
united  to  this  establishment  in  1817,  and  in  the  adjoining  buildings 
possesses  an  extensive  museum,  to  which  Riippell,  the  explorer  of 
north-eastern  Africa  and  the  parts  adjacent  who  travelled  partly  at 
the  society's  expense,  has  contributed  several  valuable  collections  in 
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natural  bistory.  Frankfurt  alao  possesses  a  philosophical  society,  a 
society  of  the  useful  arts,  which  nas  a  mechanics  school ;  a  society 
of  industry ;  Stooders  Institute  of  the  fine  arts,  which  possesses  a 
choice  collection  of  paintings,  kxs,,  bequeathed  by  the  founder,  who 
left  an  endowment  for  lectures  and  instruction  in  such  branches  of 
Imowledge  as  are  connected  with  the  fine  arts ;  a  school  of  design,  a 
society  for  the  fine  arts,  the  Bethmann  museum  of  antiques;  a  society 
for  encouraging  the  study  of  the  German  language,  &o.  Dr.  Senken- 
bei^  also  endowed  the  town  hospital.  The  libraries  of  the  cathedral 
and  the  Dominicans  are  also  rich  in  rare  manuscripts  and  old  editions. 
There  are  22  booksellers'  establishments,  14  printing-houses,  and 
8  type-foundries  in  Fraukfurt 

With  the  exception  of  Sachsenhausen,  whose  inhabitants  are  prin- 
cipally agriculturists,  gardeners,  and  day-labourers,  the  citizens  of 
Frankfurt  derive  their  subsistence  from  commerce,  money  operations, 
and  manufactures.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  transit  for  Gl^rman 
and  foreign  produce.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  wines,  English, 
French,  and  Italian  goods,  Bavarian  timber,  German  wools,  colonial 
produce,  and  (German  manufactures.  There  is  scarcely  any  article  of 
colonial  or  European  produce  which  may  not  be  found  at  the  Frank- 
furt fairs.  The  sale  of  books  too  is  very  important.  The  fairs,  held 
at  Easter,  and  in  August  or  September,  are  no  longer  what  they  were 
in  the  16th  century,  when  they  were  frequented  at  times  by  as  many  as 
40,000  strangers ;  but  they  still  present  an  animating  and  attractive 
scene.  The  chief  manufactures  are  carpets^  table  covers,  tobacco, 
cards,  cottons,  silks,  woollen  stuffs,  jewellery,  printers'  black,  kc 

Frankfurt  was  made  a  free  city  A.D.  1154.  It  derives  great  wealth 
from  transactions  in  banking,  commission,  and  the  public  funds.  The 
aggregate  capital  of  its  bankers  is  said  to  be  about  20  millions  sterling, 
and  the  annual  transactions  in  bills  of  exchange  are  estimated  at  about 
12  millions  sterling.  The  city  is  connected  by  railways  with  all  parts 
of  Gennafly;  steam  packets  ply  regularly  on  the  Main.  The  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  elected  in  1848  to  frame  a  constitution  for  Germany, 
held  its  sittings  in  Frankfurt^  and  chose  the  Archduke  Johann  of 
Austria  as  Lieutenant-Qeneral  of  the  Empire.  The  archduke  was 
solemnly  installed  in  office  July  11,  1848.  In  April  following  the 
assembly  elected  the  king  of  Prussia  as  hereditary  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, an  honour  which  the  king  declined,  aa  well  as  a  constitution 
which  they  had  framed  for  his  own  kingdom.  Austria  also  protested 
against  sdl  the  decisions  of  the  assembly;  its  representatives 
withdrew,  those  of  Prussia  were  soon  after  recalled,  and  the 
assembly  on  the  80th  of  May,  1849,  agreed  to  transfer  its  sittings 
to  Stuttzardt. 

FRANKFURT  (an-der-Oder),  capital  of  the  circle  of  Frankfurt  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oder,  in  52''  22^  N.  lat,  14"  46'  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation 
of  116  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  a  distance  of  50  miles  by 
railway  K  by  S.  from  Berlin.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  encircled  by  walls 
with  towers,  and  a  ditch.  Outside  the  walls,  which  are  pierced  by 
five  gates,  are  three  suburbs,  one  of  which,  theDamm,  situated  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Oder,  is  joined  to  the  town  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
The  population  numbers  about  26,000.  Frankfurt  has  six  Protestant 
churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  a  synagogue.  The  Upper 
church  has  some  fine  windows  of  painted  glass.  The  university, 
founded  here  in  1506,  was  transferred  to  Bresuiu  in  1810.  Frankfurt 
possesses  a  gymnasium  with  a  library,  a  grammar  school,  a  school  of 
midwifery,  an  orphan  asylum,  two  hospitals^  a  house  of  correction,  and 
a  free  school  for  300  soldiers'  children,  founded  in  memory  of  Leopold, 
duke  of  Brunswick,  who  lost  his  life  here  in  April  1785,  while  endea- 
vouring to  aave  a  man  from  drowning.  A  monument  is  erected  to 
him  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge  across  the  Oder.  In  front  of  the 
Guben  gate  is  a  triangular  pyramid  in  memory  of  Eleist,  the  poet, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf  in  1759,  when  Frederick  the 
Great  was  defeated  by  the  Austrians.  The  manufactures  of  the  town 
consist  of  woollen  and  silk  fabrics,  mustard,  brandy,  tobacco,  sugar, 
gloves,  stockings,  linen,  leather,  &c  ;  its  trade  is  extensive,  and  much 
fitcilitated  by  its  position  on  a  navigable  river,  by  canals,  and  railways. 
Three  annual  fain,  instituted  in  1258,  are  held  m  February,  July,  and 
November,  and  are  well  frequented,  particularly  by  Polish  dealers. 
At  these  fairs,  woollen,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  manufactures,  feathers, 
wool,  hardware,  iron,  porcelain,  glass,  &c.,  are  among  the  principal 
articles  sold.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  also  in  the  navigation  of 
the  Oder,  on  which  above  2000  vess^  and  craft  annually  pass 
Frankfurt. 

FRANZENBRUNN.    [Eobb.] 

FBASCATI,  a  town  of  the  Campagna,  8  miles  E.S.E.  from 
Rome,  is  situated  on  the  north-west  slope  of  the  Tusculan  Mount. 
On  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  is  2000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  about  two  miles  above  Frascati,  are  the  ruins  of  ancient 
TuBCulum,  a  town  of  Latium,  built  long  before  Rome,  and  often 
mentioned  in  Roman  history.  After  the  subjection  of  Latium  to 
Rome  it  was  governed  as  a  municipium.  Several  distinguished 
Roman  families,  such  aa  the  Mamilia  and  the  Portna,  came  from  Tus- 
colum.  It  was  a  strong  phice  both  from  its  position  and  the  solidity 
of  its  polygonal  walls,  which  enabled  it  to  resist  the  attack  of  Han- 
nibal Tusoulum  continued  to  exist  after  the  fall  of  the  empire,  and 
was  governed  by  counts  till  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  It  was  the 
oocaaonal  residence  of  several  popes,  among  others  of  Alexander  IIL, 


who  here  received  the  ambassadors  of  Henry  II.  to  assert  the  king's 
innocence  of  the  murder  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  1169 
the  Tusculans  fought  and  defeated  the  Romans,  but  in  1191  the 
Romans  took  Tusculum  and  destroyed  it.  Remains  of  the  walls  of 
houses  and  of  the  citadel  are  still  extant,  as  well  as  a  small  theatre 
and  a  curious  crypt  with  a  kind  of  arched  roof  of  primitive  construc- 
tion. The  hUl  of  Tusculum  is  volcanic,  and  is  separated  from  the 
central  mass  of  the  Alban  Mount  by  the  Alban  valley,  through  which 
runs  tXie  Via  Latina. 

After  the  destruction  of  Tusculum  the  inhabitants  built  themselves 
huts  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  hill  towards  Rome,  and  covered  them 
with  '  frasche,'  boughs  of  trees,  from  which  the  modem  town  has  taken 
its  name.  It  has  some  good  buildings,  5000  inhabitants,  and  is  a 
bishop's  see.  Many  of  the  older  houses  date  from  the  13th  or  14th 
centurv :  the  church  of  San  Rocco,  formerly  the  cathedral  of  San 
Sebastian,  and  still  called  Duomo  Yeochio,  dates  from  1309.  The 
principal  modem  building,  the  cathedral  of  San  Petro,  was  completed 
in  1700.  It  contains  a  monument  to  Cardinal  York,  who  was  bishop 
of  Frascati,  and  another  erected  by  the  cardinal  in  memory  of  his 
brother,  Pnnce  Charles  Edward,  the  young  Pretender,  who  died  in 
Frascati,  January  31,  1788.  The  air  is  wholesome,  the  place  being 
above  the  region  of  the  malaria,  and  the  country  around  is  planted 
with  fine  trees.  But  its  villas  form  the  great  attraction  of  Frascati^ 
it  being  a  place  of  resort  of  the  Roman  nobility  and  cardinals  in  the 
summer  and  autumn.  One  of  the  most  splendid  of  these  residences 
is  the  Yilla  Aldobrandini,  called  abo  Belvedere,  adorned  with  nume- 
rous fountains,  and  water-works,  and  paintings.  The  villas  Tavema 
and  Mondragone,  belonging  to  the  Borghese  family ;  the  Yilla  Brac- 
ciano,  with  frescoes  by  Dominichino ;  the  Yilla  Conti,  with  its  fine 
groves ;  the  Yilla  Falconieri,  and  others,  are  also  worthy  of  attention. 
The  site  of  the  Tusculanum  of  Cicero  is  not  exactly  known :  some 
believe  it  to  have  been  near  Grotta  Ferrata,  on  the  road  from 
Frascati  to  the  Alban  Lake ;  others  place  it  near  La  Rufinella,  on  the 
hill  of  old  Tusculum.  The  Yilla  Rufinella  formerly  belonged  to 
Lucien  Bonaparte.  On  the  slopes  of  a  hill  within  the  grounds  are 
planted  in  box  the  names  of  celebrated  ancient  and  modem  authors 
constituting  the  Parnassus  of  the  prince  just  named.  There  are 
remains  of  ancient  buildings  all  about  this  neighbourhood.  Near 
Frascati  is  the  Camaldoli,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  beautifully- 
situated  monasteries  in  Italy.  Grotta  Ferrata  is  an  abbey  of  Bauilian 
monks,  established  in  the  11th  century,  who  retain  the  Greek  litui^y. 
The  church  is  adorned  with  fine  frescoes  by  Dominichino,  and  the 
convent  has  a  library  with  many  Greek  manuscripts. 

(Yaldry,  Voyoffea  en  Italie;  Mattel,  Memorie  StoricHe  ddC  antico 
TfUcolo  oggi  Frascati;  Gell,  Topography  of  Rome;  Handbook  for 
Central  Italy.) 

FRASERBURGH,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  a  market-town  and  sea- 
port in  the  parish  of  Fraserburgh,  va  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
county,  in  57°  44'  N.  lat,  2°  0'  W.  long.,  distant  42  miles  N.  from 
Aberdeen.  The  town  is  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Fraser- 
burgh, which  is  bounded  S.E.  by  Caimbulg  Point  and  N.W.  by 
Kinnaird's  Point,  on  which  there  is  a  lighthous&  The  population  of 
the  bui^gh  in  1851  was  3093.  The  town  took  the  name  of  Fraser- 
burgh from  Sir  Alexander  Eraser  of  Philorth,  who  in  1613  obtained 
for  it  a  charter  as  a  burgh  of  regality.  The  streets  are  generally  wide 
and  dean,  and  the  houses  suhatantial,  and  many  of  them  elegant. 
The  town-house,  the  market-cross,  and  the  tolbooth  were  erected  by 
Sir  Alexander  Eraser.  In  addition  to  the  parish  church  there  are  an 
Episcopal  chapel,  a  Free  church,  and  a  chapel  for  Independents. 
Fraserburgh  is  the  head-quarters  of  an  extensive  fishing  district. 
Fishing  begins  in  July  and  lasts  till  September,  and  during  its  con- 
tinuance the  population  of  the  town  is  augmented  by  some  1200 
persons.  The  harbour  ia  good,  but  not  sufficiently  capacious  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  vessels  which  resort  to  it  in  the  fishing  season. 
The  bay  affords  good  anchorage.  Rope  and  sail  making  are  carried  on. 
The  exports  include  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes,  cattle,  dried  and 
pickled  cod,  and  herrings.  Freestone  is  quarried  in  the  parish ;  the 
piers  and  some  of  the  houses  are  built  of  it  There  are  in  tba  parish 
the  ruins  of  two  ancient  chapels,  one  of  which  belonged  to  the  Cister- 
cian abbey  at  Deer.  At  the  west  end  of  the  town  is  an  old  quad- 
rangular building  of  three  stories,  designed  by  Sir  Alexander  Fraser 
for  a  college ;  he  had  obtained  a  charter  from  the  crown  in  1592  for 
the  institution  and  endowment  of  a  college  and  a  university,  but  the 
plan  was  never  carried  into  effect.  There  are  in  the  town  a  savings 
bank  and  a  parochial  library.  The  fishing  village  of  Broadsea  adjoina 
Fraserburgh  on  the  west 

FRAUENREUTH.    [Berchtesqadbh.] 

FRAUSTADT.    [Poskn.I 

FREDERICKSBURG.    [Yiroiwia.] 

FREDERICKSHALD,  FREDERICKSTADT,  and  FREDE- 
RICKSYAERN.    [Aggebhuub.] 

FREDERICKTO WN.    [Maryland  ;  New  Brunswick.] 

FREEBRIDGE  LYNN,  a  hundred  in  the  western  division  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  which  has  been  constituted  a  Poor-Law  Union. 
The  hundred  of  Freebridge  Lynn  is  bounded  N.  by  the  hundred  of 
Smithdon,  E.  by  the  hundreds  of  Gallow  and  Launditch,  S.  by  the 
hundreds  of  Clackclose  and  South  Greenhoe,  and  W.  by  the  hundred 
of  fVeebridge  Marshland.    Freebridge  Lynn  hundred  comprisee  34 
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pAriflhes,  with  tax  area  of  83,667  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
14,586.    Firebridge  Lynn  Poor-Law  Union,  whioh  is  not  so  eztensiye 
as  the  hundred,  contains  32  parishes,  with  an  area  of  64,738  aorea^ 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  13,468. 
FREETOWN.    [Sisrba  Lsonb.1 

FREIBERQ,  a  mining  town  in  tne  kingdom  of  Saxony,  Is  situated 
on  the  Miinxbach,  a  feeder  of  the  Mulde,  on  the  northern  slope 
of  the  Er^;ebirge  Mountains  in  50"  55'  N.  lat,  13''  21'  E.  long., 
about  25  miles  S.W.  from  Dresden,  and  has  about  12,000  inhabitants. 
Freiberg  is  the  centre  of  administration  for  the  Saxon  mines.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls  ;  the  streets  are  regular,  well-built,  well-lighted, 
and  paved ;  and  it  has  a  suburb,  besides  uie  Freudenstein,  or  Freistein, 
an  Old  castle,  now  used  as  a  storehouse  for  mining  produce.  It  contains 
six  churches,  to  which  a  Roman  Catholic  church  was  added  in  1831. 
The  High  church  (once  a  cathedral)  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  ages.  It  contains  a  handsome  monument  in 
memory  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Sievershausen  in  1553,  and  another  to  the  memory  of  Werner,  the 
great  mineralogist,  who  died  in  1817.  Among  the  other  buildings 
of  note  in  the  town  are  the  town-hidl,  the  high  school,  and  the 
mining  academy,  which  was  opened  in  1767,  and  comprises  class  and 
lecture-rooms,  Wemei's  mineralogical  collection,  a  museum  of  models 
of  mining  machines,  and  a  library  of  18,000  Yolumes.  Werner  and 
A.  von  Humboldt  studied  in  the  mining  academv  of  Freibei^, 
which  is  conducted  by  seven  professors  and  other  teachers.  Freiberg 
has  also  a  number  of  benevolent  institutions,  among  which  are  an 
hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  house  of  industrr,  and  infirmaries. 

The  manufactures  consist  of  gold  and  silver  lace,  brass  wares,  white 
lead,  gunpowder,  shot,  iron  and  copper  wares,  linen,  woollen  goods, 
ribands,  tape,  leather,  and  laces.  There  are  several  large  breweries 
in  the  town.  In  the  vicinity  are  about  130  mines  of  silver,  lead, 
copper,  cobalt,  kc  About  three  miles  from  the  town  at  Halsbrucke 
are  the  extensive  amalgamation  and  smelting  works  for  this  rich 
mining  district. 

FREIBURQ(Freybuig),  anarchiepiscopal  town  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  is  situated  on  the  Treisam,  83  miles  by 
railway  S.  by  W.  from  Carlsruhe,  40  miles  N.  by  K  from  Basle,  stands 
at  an  elevation  of  about  940  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  47°  59' 
N.  lat,  7*  53'  E.  long.,  and  has  a  population  of  about  16,000  including 
the  suburbs.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  walls  pierced  by  three 
gates,  a  fourth  having  been  removed.  It  is  in  general  open  and  well 
built,  the  '  Kaiserstrasse '  in  particular  being  broad,  and  lined  with 
handjBome  houses.  Among  the  public  edifices  are  the  former  house 
of  assembly  for  the  states,  which  is  at  present  the  archbishop's  palace ; 
the  grand  duke's  palace,  on  the  site  of  the  former  citadel ;  the  govern- 
ment buildings ;  the  edifice  containing  the  courts  of  justice  and  post- 
office  ;  the  old  and  the  new  university  buildings,  the  latter  of  which 
was  once  a  college  of  Jesuits;  the  town-hall,  museum,  granary, 
theatre,  and  house  of  correction.  Freiburg  has  several  squares,  in 
the  centre  of  one  of  which,  the  fish-market,  is  a  fountain  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  Duke  Berthold  IIL  of  Zahringen,  the  founder  of  the 
town,  represented  in  the  habiliments  of  his  time.  Besides  three 
Catholic  churches  and  one  Lutheran  church,  the  religious  estabUsh- 
menta  have  several  churches  and  chapels  attached  to  them.  The 
most  attractive  feature  in  the  town  is  the  cathedral  or  minster, 
probably  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  specimen  of  gothio  archi- 
tecture in  Germany.  It  is  a  work  of  the  12th  century,  begun  in 
1122,  and  not  completed  until  160  years  afterwards;  the  tower, 
which  is  386  feet  high,  is  peculiarly  remarkable  for  its  lightness 
and  elegance.  Though  not  quite  so  lofty  as  St.  Stephen's  at 
Vienna,  or  the  cathedral  at  Strasbourg,  it  is  deemed  to  excel  both  in 
purity  of  style,  symmetry  of  proportions,  and  boldness  of  con- 
struction. The  structure  is  built  of  red-sandstone,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  contains  several  windows  of  finely-painted  glass,  sarcophagi 
of  the  dukes  of  Zahringen,  and  paintings  by  Grien,  Holbein,  and 
other  artists.  Holbein's  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  whioh  forms  the 
altar-piece,  is  esteemed  his  masterpiece. 

The  university,  which  was  founded  under  the  name  of  'the 
Albertina'  by  the  archduke  Albert  VI.  of  Austria,  in  the  year  1454, 
enjoys  endowments  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  25002.  a  year,  and  is 
possessed  of  a  library  of  more  than  100,000  volumes,  as  well  as  a 
museum,  an  anatomical  theatre  and  clinical  establishment,  a  botanic 
garden,  &a  It  is  likewise  supported  by  an  annual  grant  of  about 
34002.  from  the  States.  The  udiversity  of  Freiburg  is  famous  as  a 
school  of  Catholic  theology.  There  are  also  a  gymnasium,  a  normal 
school,  a  civic  school,  many  private  seminaries,  several  Sunday  and 
holiday  schools,  and  a  garden  of  industry,  where  the  management  of 
forests,  orchards,  and  gardens  is  taught.  There  are  three  hospitals 
and  an  orphan  and  foundling  asylum. 

The  manufactures  of  Freibui^  consist  of  leather,  chicory,  P&per, 
sugar,  starch,  tobacco,  soap,  beUs,  musical  instruments,  &c  There 
are  also  bleaching  and  dye-works. 

Freiburg  was  founded  by  Berthold  IIL  in  1118 ;  it  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Breiagau.  The  fortifications  were  levelled  by  the 
French  in  1754.  The  archbishop  of  Freiburg  is  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden ;  his  province  includes 
the  whole  of  the  grand  duchy,  the  principaHties  of  Hohenzollem, 
and   the   bi^oprics   of    Mainz   (in   Hease-Darmstadt),   Fulda   (in 


Hesse-Cassel),  Rottenburg  (in  Wurtemberg),  and  Limbuig  (in 
Nassau).  A  statue  was  erected  in  memory  of  Berthold  Schwarts,  uie 
inventor  of  gunpowder,  in  Augustin  Platjs,  near  St  Martin's  church, 
in  1853. 

FREISTADT.    [Ens.] 

FREJUS.    [Vab.] 

FREMANTLE.    TWesteiik  Austbaua.] 

FREYBURG,  or  FRIBURG,  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  is  bounded 
N.  and  E.  by  the  canton  of  Bern,  S.  by  Vaud,  and  W.  by  Vaud  and 
the  Lake  of  Neuch&tel,  which  divides  it  from  the  canton  of 
NeuchftteL  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  40  miles ;  its  breadth, 
which  is  veiy  unequal,  is  about  28  miles  in  the  widest  part  The 
area  is  563  square  miles;  and  the  population  in  March  1850  was 
09,805,  of  whom  87,753  were  Catholics,  12,133  Calvinists,  and  the 
remainder  foreigners  and  Heimathlosen.  The  south  part  of  the  canton 
is  very  mountainous,  being  covered  by  offsets  from  the  great  Alpine 
chain  which  divides  the  waters  that  fall  into  the  Rbdne  and  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  from  those  whioh  flow  into  the  Aar.  The  canton  of 
Freybuiv  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  latter  river,  being  watered  in 
its  length  from  south  to  north  by  the  Sarine  or  Saane,  one  of  the 
principal  affluents  of  the  Aar ;  the  general  slope  of  the  ground  is 
towards  the  north  and  north-west,  down  to  the  plains  which  border 
the  lakes  of  Morat  and  Neuch4tel  There  is  but  a  very  small  firaction 
of  the  south-west  part  of  the  canton  which  slopes  southward  towards 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  highest  summits  in  the  south  part  of  the 
canton,  and  on  the  left  bimk  of  the  Sarine,  are  the  Mol^son, 
6700  feet,  and  the  Dent  de  Jaman  on  the  "borders  of  Vaud,  which  is 
4500  feet  On  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the  Sarine  the  Dent  de 
Branleire  is  above  7700  feet,  and  Mount  Berra  is  about  5300  feet  high. 
The  Sarine  or  Saane  rises  near  the  head  of  the  Sanetsoh  Pass,  the  most 
western  pass  in  the  Bernese  Alps  in  the  canton  of  Bern.  It  flows 
first  northward  through  the  valley  of  Gsteig;  but  on  approadiing 
the  village  of  Saanen,  or  Gessenai,  it  runs  a  few  miles  westward  in  the 
canton  of  Vaud,  and  then  resuming  a  northerly  direction  it  traverses 
the  canton  of  Freyburg  from  south  to  north,  passing  Gruy&re  and 
Freyburg.  A  few  miles  below  Laupen  where  it  re-enters  the  canton  of 
Bern,  it  joins  the  Aar  on  the  left  bank  after  a  rapid  course  of  about 
70  niiles.  The  Charmey,  one  of  its  feeders  on  the  right  bank,  waters 
the  valley  of  Bellegarde,  which  opens  upon  the  Sarine  a  little  below 
Gruy^re.  Besides  the  Sarine  and  its  affluents,  which  drain  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  territory  of  Freyburg^  the  Broye,  which  has 
its  source  on  the  borders  of  Vaud,  runs  northward,  crossing  the 
western  part  of  the  canton,  enters  the  Lake  of  Morat,  and  issuing  from 
it  at  the  opposite  end,  empties  itself  into  the  Lake  of  Neuch&teL 

The  climate  is  cold  in  winter  and  subject  to  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  The  principal  productions 
of  tne  soil  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  and  oats.  There  is  good 
pasture,  both  natural  and  artificial  Vines  and  other  fruit-trees 
are  grown  in  the  lowlands  near  the  Iskes  of  Morat  and  Neuchfttel, 
where  the  climate  is  milder  than  in  the  south  of  the  canton.  Some 
tobaooo  is  grown  in  the  same  district  Timber  from  the  forests  and 
peat  are  important  products.  In  oommon  years  the  canton  produces 
sufficient  com  for  its  own  consumption.  The  principal  wealth  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  consists  in  its  past^ures  and  its  oows, 
sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  horses,  which  are  very  numerous  in  proportion 
to  the  area  of  the  canton,  and  of  excellent  breed,  especially  the  horses 
and  cattle,  which  are  the  best  in  all  Switaserland.  Dairy  husbandry 
is  much  attended  to  and  well  understood.  The  cheeses  made  in  the 
canton  of  Freyburg  are  among  the  best  in  Switzerland.  The  cheese 
properly  called  Gruy^re  is  made  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Upper  Sarine 
and  in  the  vallev  of  the  Charmey,  in  the  south  part  of  the  canton. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  40,000  cwt  of  cheese  is  made  yearly ;  and 
of  this  quantity  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Sarine  and  the  Charmey 
furnish  the  greater  part 

The  manufactures  are  considerable — straw-plat,  leather,  kirsch- 
wasser,  tobacco.  There  are  some  unimportant  iron-works,  glass-works, 
and  paper-mills.  Coals  are  dug  in  the  valley  of  Bellegarde,  and 
are  sold  at  Freyburg.  Tuif  is  cut  in  the  marshes  of  Morat  and 
elsewhere. 

The  game  consists  of  hares,  chamois,  red  partridges,  woodcocks, 
wild  ducks,  &o.  Wolves  and  bears  have  become  very  rare,  and  stags 
and  boars  are  extinct  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  trout,  carp, 
pike,  tench,  and  eels. 

The  natives  of  the  canton  are  generally  robust  and  well  made.  The 
Roman  Catholic  is  the  only  religion  of  Ihe  canton,  with  the  exception 
of  the  district  of  Morat,  the  inhabitants  of  whioh  are  Calvinists. 
Elementary  education  is  given  in  above  200  schools.  There  is  also  a 
normal  school  for  teachers.  Before  the  late  revolution  in  Switserland 
the  college  of  Fr^burg^  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  was 
attended  by  about  500  students;  a  boarding-echool  was  kept  by 
the  Jesuits,  and  a  grammarschool  also  at  Freybui-g,  founded  in  1835. 
Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1847  we  Imow  not  how  these 
establifdmients  are  regulated.  There  is  a  Protestant  college  at  Morat 
Over  the  greater  part  of  the  canton  a  French  patois  is  spoken ;  in  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Sarine  the  language  spoken  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Romansche ;  in  the  norUiem  and  eastern  districts,  which  approach 
Bern,  a  Swiss-German  dislect  is  spoken,  but  educated  people  every- 
where speak  French.    The  territory  composing  the  canton  of  Frey 
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burg,  together  vith  the  neighbourmg  parts  of  Bern,  was  known  in 
the  middle  ages  by  the  name  of  (Edland,  Uechtland,  and  Deaertum 
Hclvetiomm,  the  country  ha^mg  bf en  utterly  desolateid  by  the  irrup- 
tions of  the  Alemanni  and  other  barbarous  hordes,  after  the  fall  of 
the  Western  empire.  It  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Buigundy 
till  the  11th  oentuiy ;  it  was  afterwards  governed  as  a  fief  of  the 
empire  by  the  hrreditary  dukes  of  Zahringen,  who  built  Freybui^ 
(*free  town '),  to  which  they  gave  a  municipal  government,  independent 
of  the  neighbouring  petty  feudal  lords.  After  the  extinction  of  the 
hotiRe  of  Zahringen,  Freybure^  passed  under  the  house  of  Kyburg, 
and  from  this  into  that  of  Habeburg.  Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  the 
founder  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  confirmed  and  increased  the  muni- 
cipal liberties  of  Freyburg  in  1274.  At  that  time  the  territory  of 
Freybui^  extended  only  about  eight  miles  round  the  town,  and  is 
still  known  by  the  name  of  '  alte  landschaft,'  '  the  old  country.*  In 
1 450  the  Duke  Albrecht  of  Austria,  being  unable  to  give  assistance  to 
Freyburg,  which  was  assailed  by  Bern  and  the  other  Swiss  cantons, 
released  the  citizens  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  they  remained 
for  some  years  under  the  protection  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  In  the 
war  with  Burgundy  it  took  tiie  part  of  the  Swiss  against  Charles  the 
Bold,  in  recompense  for  which  it  was  received  into  the  confederacy 
as  a  sovereign  canton  or  state  in  1481.  Bf  that  and  the  subsequent 
wars  Freyburg  increased  its  territory  to  its  present  extent,  at  the 
expense  of  the  neighbouring  lords  and  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy. 

The  government,  which  was  originally  a  popular  municipality  like 
that  of  Bern,  all  the  burghers  having  the  elective  franchise,  became 
for  a  long  time  aristocratic.  In  December  1830  a  new  constitution 
was  framed,  by  which  all  natives  of  the  canton  aged  25,  and  who  are 
neither  servants  nor  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  state,  have  the  right 
of  voting  in  the  primary  assemblies,  which  choose  the  electors  in  the 
proportion  of  1  for  every  100  souls.  The  electors  assemble  in  the 
head  town  of  their  respective  districts,  formuig  what  is  called  the 
electoral  colleges,  which  elect  the  members  to  the  Great  Council  of 
the  canton  in  the  proportion  of  1  for  every  1000  souls.  The  members 
are  appointed  for  nine  years.  The  Great  Council  holds  two  ordinary 
sessions  every  year,  in  May  and  November.  It  appoints  the  council 
of  state,  or  executive,  composed  of  18  members  for  eight  years,  and 
the  court  of  appeal  of  13  judges  for  life.  The  avoyer  is  president  of 
the  council  of  state,  and  is  elected  by  its  members  for  two  years. 
Under  the  new  constitution  for  the  general  government  of  Switzer- 
land Freyburg  returns  5  members  to  the  National  Council  [Switzer- 
land.] The  canton  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into 
18  districts.  The  capital,  Fbetbubo,  is  the  subject  of  the  next 
article.  Among  the  other  towns  the  more  important  are  here 
noticed. 

Aforat,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Morat,  has  about  1600 
inhabitants,  a  college,  a  public  library,  an  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  a  castle,  built  in  the  13th  century.  Near  it  is  a  pyramid  raised 
in  1822,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  against  Charles  of  Burgundy, 
the  old  chapel  and  ossuary  having  been  destroyed  by  the  French 
in  1798. 

The  Lake  of  Morat,  in  German  Murtensee,  is  about  5  miles  long 
and  2  miles  broad,  and  about  160  feet  in  its  greatest  depth ;  it  abounds 
with  fish.  It  is  subject  to  floods,  at  which  times  it  overflows  the 
neighbouring  plains,  which  are  mostly  towards  the  north,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Lake  of  Bienne.  It  is  separated  by  a  flat  tract  of 
land  from  the  Lake  of  Neuch&tel,  into  which  it  discharges  its  super- 
fluous waters  by  the  Broye. 

Bulte,  midway  between  Freyburg  and  Vevay,  being  about  18  miles 
from  each,  is  the  chief  dep6tfor  Gruyfere  cheese.  It  has  a  population 
of  1500.  ^ 

Gfyirtf  a  small  decayed  place  of  under  400  inhabitants,  is  built  a 
short  distance  from  Bulla,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Sarine,  and  on  a 
hill,  the  top  of  which  is  crowned  by  one  of  the  best  preserved  feudal 
castles  in  Switzerland. 

The  projected  railway  from  Bern  to  Geneva  skirts  the  south  shore 
of  the  lake,  and  passes  the  town  of  Morat. 

FREYBURG,  or  FRIBURG,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Freybui^, 
in  Switzerland,  is  built  on  several  steep  hiUs  on  both  banks  of  the 
Sarine,  and  its  appearance  is  extremely  bold  and  picturesque.  Part 
of  the  houses  rise  along  the  slope  of  the  hills,  others  are  supported 
by  massive  substructions  and  buttresses,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  deep  ravines.  Naked  rocks,  gardens,  trees,  and  green  fields 
are  seen  intermixed  with  churches,  convents,  and  other  buildings, 
the  whole  being  surrounded  by  remoarts  fiankod  with  towers,  and 
pierced  by  fortified  gates.  Four  bridges  join  the  two  banks  of  the  Sarine, 
one  of  iron  and  two  of  wood;  the  fourth,  an  iron  suspension-bridge, 
erected  in  1834,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world ;  its  length  i»  905  Uet, 
Its  breadth  28  feet,  and  it  standa  174  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
The  other  remarkable  structures  in  the  town  are— the  town-house,  built 
in  the  16th  century,  in  which  the  Great  Council  meets;  the  collegiate 
church  of  St  Nicholas,  built  in  the  12th  century,  and  famous  for  its 
curious  bas-relief  of  the  Last  Judgment,  and  for  its  splendid  oiwan, 
buUt  by  a  native  of  the  town  ;  the  college  of  St  Michel,  founded  by 
the  Jesuito,  with  an  establishmeut  for  boarders,  in  which  several 
hundred  young  men  are  educated ;  the  monastery  of  the  Uraulines, 
who  keep  the  female  elementary  schools ;  the  lyceum,  opened  in  1805, 
annexed  to  which  are  collections  of  pedals,  mineralogy,  zoology,  &c.  • 


the  chancellery,  in  which  the  council  of  state  site,  and  the  arehives 
and  other  offices  of  government  are  kept;  the  Franciscan  convent^  of 
which  Father  Girard,  the  zealous  promoter  of  popular  education,  was 
an  inmate ;  and  several  other  convents  and  diurchea.  The  population 
of  the  eity  is  about  8500.  The  manufacturos  are  few :  the  prindpai 
are  woollens,  pottery,  hardware,  leather,  tobacco,  and  straw-hats ;  there 
are  also  sugar  refineries,  dye-houses,  two  printing-presses,  and  several 
booksellers'  shops  in  the  town.  Freyburg  has  several  libraries  and 
learned  societies,  public  baths,  a  prison,  a  diocesan  school,  museum, 
an  hospital,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  market  is  held  every  Saturday, 
besides  five  cattle  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Freyburg  lies 
16  miles  S.W.  from  Bern,  and  32  miles  N.K  from  Itaosanne.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Lausanne. 

FRIENDLY  ISLANDS  are  situated  m  the  Pacific,  between  18* 
and  23"*  S.  lat,  173'*  and  176"  W.  long.  They  consist  of  three  separata 
groups,  which  contain  several  hundred  islands :  15  of  them  rise  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  35  attain  a  moderate  elevation.  The  remain- 
der are  low.  The  most  southern  group,  the  Tonga  Islands,  were 
discovered  by  Tasman  in  1 643.  The  largest  of  them,  Tonga,  is  about 
20  miles  long  and  12  miles  wide  in  the  broadest  part  It  rises  about 
80  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its  summit  is  a  level  plain.  On  the  northern 
side  an  excellent  roadstead  was  discovered  by  Cook.  The  population 
of  the  island  is  about  8000.  The  larger  among  the  other  islands  of 
the  group  are  Boscawen  and  Keppel  islands.  The  central  group, 
called  the  Hapai  islands,  is  composed  of  a  considerable  number  of 
small  islands.  The  largest  of  them  is  Lefoog^  about  8  or  9  miles 
long  and  4  miles  wide.  All  these  islands  are  low  and  very  fertile. 
The  most  northern  group  is  formed  by  the  Yavaoo  Islands,  which  are 
likewise  small  and  low,  except  the  Island  of  Yavaoo,  which  is  about 
36  miles  in  circumference ;  its  surface  is  imeven,  and  on  the  northern 
side  it  rises  to  a  considerable  elevatioQ.  On  its  southern  side  is 
Curtis  Sound,  or  Puerto  de  Refugio,  one  of  the  safest  and  most 
spacious  harbours  in  the  Pacific.  The  most  northern  island  belonging 
to  this  group  is  Amargure,  or  Gardner  Island,  In  17**  57'  S.  laL 
The  most  southern  of  the  Friendly  Islands  is  Pylstaart^  in  22"  26' 
a  lat. 

These  islands  are  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  their  climate^  their 
fertility,  and  the  great  variety  of  their  vegetable  productions.  Fur 
food  there  are  cultivated  and  pUuted  cocoa-uut  trees,  bread-fruit  trees, 
bananas,  yams,  sugar-cane,  and  the  sago  palm;  the  Chinese  paper 
mulberry-tree  is  cultivated  for  its  inner  bark,  from  which  the  clothing 
of  the  inhabitants  is  made.  Hogs  and  dogs  are  numerous,  and  both 
are  used  for  food.  Fish  is  plentiful,  and  also  different  kinds  of  birds, 
as  fowls,  pigeons,  parrots,  and  the  tropic  bird,  whose  beautiful  feathers 
here,  as  in  other  islands,  are  used  as  an  ornament. 

Cook  called  these  islands  the  Friendly  Islands,  because  he  was 
received  by  the  inhabitants  in  a  very  friendly  manner ;  but  it  is  now 
well  known  that  they  intended  to  kill  him  and  seize  his  vessels. 
They  are  a  very  industrious  people,  and  pay  great  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  They  apply  themselves  also  to  fishing,  and 
evince  much  ingenuity  in  the  manufacture  of  their  clothing  and  of 
their  domestic  utensils.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Malayan  race, 
and  speak  a  language  which  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  spoken 
in  many  other  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  political  constitution  is  a 
despotism,  supported  by  an  hereditary  aristocracy.  The  number  of 
the  inhabitants  is  estimated  to  amoimt  to  200,000.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  have  been  brought  to  profess  Christianity  by  English 
missionaries,  who  hold  important  depdts  on  the  principtd  islands. 

(Cook,  Voyages  ;  Mariner,  Account  of  the  Tongq  Islands  ;  Missionary 
Rii)orts.) 

FRIESLAND  {Vriesland),  the  most  northern  province  of  the 
kingdom  of  Holland,  situated  between  52*  40'  and  53"  28'  N.  lat., 
5**  24'  and  6"*  20'  K  long.,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  North  Sea,  E.  by  the 
provinces  of  Groningen  and  Drenthe,  S.E.  by  that  of  Overyssel,  W.  and 
S.  W.  by  the  North  Sea  and  the  Zuiderzee.  Foreigners  sometimes  call  it 
West  Priedand,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  East  Ffiesland  in 
Hanover.  The  area  is  1261  square  miles,  and  the  population  on  the 
31st  December  1852  was  255,915. 

The  surface,  as  well  as  the  soil  itself,  are  so  identified  in  character 
with  those  of  the  province  of  North  Holland  that  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  they  formed  one  and  the  same  country  antecedently  to  the 
convulsion  out  of  which  the  Zuiderzee,  which  now  separates  them, 
arose.  There  are  many  parts  of  Friesland  which,  like  North  Holland, 
lie  lower  than  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  protected  from  the  storms 
of  the  North  Sea  by  costly  artificial  dykes.  The  whole  la^d  is  flat 
and  intersected  by  canals ;  nor  is  there  an  eminence  throughout  it 
excepting  some  mounds,  here  called  '  terpen,'  on  which  the  ancient 
Frisians  were  accustomed  to  take  refuge  in  seasons  of  marine  inunda- 
tions. In  all  parts  there  are  deep  swamps  and  marshy  bogs,  between 
which,  especially  in  the  south  and  east,  tracts  of  sand  and  moor,  or 
low  meagre  woodlands,  occasionally  interpose.  The  canals,  which  are 
frequently  higher  than  the  land  they  draon  (the  water  being  pumped 
up  into  them),  and  have  enabled  human  industry  to  bring  it  under 
cultivation,  mostly  join  the  great  canal,  which  bi^ins  at  Haarlingen, 
a  port  on  the  west  coast,  and  leads  through  Franeker,  Leeuwarden, 
and  Dokkum  to  Groningen.  Near  Leeuwarden  this  canal  is  joined 
by  another,  which  runs  southward  to  Sueek  whence  the  water  com- 
munication is  continued  by  the  junction  of  several  small  lakes  to  the 
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Zuiderzee  at  Lemmer.  A  great  part  of  the  surface  is  below  tbe 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  provincial  administration  of  the  water-ttaat 
exercises  a  watchful  superintendence  of  the  dykes,  sluices,  and  canals, 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  land-owners  of  the  province  pay  an 
assessment  called  a  dyke  tax.  The  lowlands  near  the  coast,  particu- 
larly in  the  north-west,  are  moetly  appropriated  to  the  feeding  of 
cattle ;  and  the  interior  of  the  province,  where  the  ground  is  some- 
what more  elevated,  to  the  growth  of  com.  Friesland  has  no  river  of 
any  note,  the  principal  are  the  Lawer  which  falls  into  the  Lawer-see, 
a  small  inlet  of  the  North  Sea,  on  the  north-east  coast ;  the  Boom 
in  the  centre,  and  the  Kuinder  and  the  Linde,  which  unite  just  before 
their  entrance  into  the  Zuiderzee  on  the  south  of  the  province : 
the  first  only  is  navigable  for  small  crafb;  the  others  are  broad 
rivulets  of  inconsiderable  lengths.  There  are  a  multitude  of  small 
lakes  or  ponds,  the  majority  of  which  have  been  formed  by  extensive 
diggings  for  turf,  and  are  well  stocked  with  fish.  Of  late  years  many 
of  them  have  been  drained  either  In  part  or  wholly,  and  converted 
into  polders.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  is  breeding 
cattle,  dairy  farming,  growing  com,  fishing,  and  digging  and  preparing 
turf  for  fuel  The  stock  of  cattle  va  very  numerous;  above  5,000,000  Ibe. 
of  butter  and  1,000,000  lbs.  of  cheese  (one  kiud  of  which  called 
Kanteivkaas  is  in  high  repute)  are  annually  exported,  but  the  quality 
generally  is  inferior  to  the  cheese  of  the  western  provinces  of  Holland. 
There  are  numerous  €ocks  of  sheep,  but  they  are  of  an  inferior  breed, 
and  the  wool  is  coarse.  A  great  quantity  of  lambs  are  exported ;  and 
a  considerable  number  of  horses  are  bred :  they  are  strong  limbed 
and  stand  high,  and  are  much  sought  after  as  carriage  horses,  but  like 
most  Dutch  horses  they  are  soft  iu  the  hoot  Swine  are  reared  every- 
where, and  fed  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  lard  rather  than  for 
meat  The  agricultural  produce  oi  Friesland  is  more  than  adequate 
to  its  consumption,  and  some  eom  is  exported :  the  chief  articles  of 
growth  are  wheat,  barley,  rye,  peas,  beans,  flax,  hemp,  potatoes,  buck- 
wheat, and  clover-seed, which  last  is  exported  lai^ely.  One  of  tbe 
effects  of  the  extensive  cultivation  of  clover  is  that  the  honey  of 
Friesland  enjoys  great  repute.  Apples  and  plums  are  extensively 
grown.  There  are  few  manufactures  :.  they  include  wooden  docks, 
woollen  stuffs,  linen,  sailcloth,  salt,  paper,  potatoe  starch,  spirits, 
chicory,  ironmongery,  and  tiles.  Ship-building  is  also  carried  on. 
Steamers  ply  between  the  towns  on  the  west  coast  and  Amsterdam, 
and  small  iron  steam-boats  ply  on  the  canal  from  Lemmer  to  Sneek 
and  Leeuwarden.    The  province  is  traversed  by  good  roads. 

Tbe  inhabitants  are  principally  Calvinists ;  about  one-ninth  of  the 
population  are  Catholics.  Their  language  has  a  greater  similarity  to 
the  Qerman  than  the  Dutch :  in  this  respect  indeed,  as  well  as  in 
their  dress  and  manners,  they  have  retained  much  that  was  common 
to  their  ancestors,  the  Frisians.  In  the  larger  towns  Dutch  is  spoken. 
Elementary  instruction  is  afforded  by  nine  special  charity  schools,  and 
in  264  other  schools,  in  which  poor  children  are  taught  gratuitously. 
The  number  of  savings  banks  in  the  province  is  six.  Charitable  insti- 
tutions are  very  numerous,  including  no  less  than  53  hospitals,  7  work- 
shops for  employing  poor  artisans,  and  numerous  other  institutions 
capable  of  affording  relief  to  several  thousand  persons.  There  ip  also 
a  colony,  called  a  'Society  of  Benevolence,'  for  the  employment 
and  maintenance  of  orphans,  foundlings,  and  beggars. 

Friesland  is  divided  into  three  circles,  Leeuwarden  in  the  north, 
and  Sneek  and  Herrenveen  in  the  south.  The  chief  town  of  the 
province  is  Leeuwarden.  Boltwaart,  a  walled  town,  8  miles  S.  from 
Leeuwarden,  has  4800  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen  goods, 
and  trade  in  butter  and  other  agiicultural  products.  Frandcett  on  the 
canal  from  Leeuwarden  to  Haarlingen,  is  an  old  well-built  town,  with 
5200  inhabitants,  a  high  school,  a  public  library,  botanic  garden,  and 
tile  manufactories.  Saarlingen,  a  fortified  sea-port  on  the  Zuiderzee, 
16  miles  W.  from  Leeuwarden,  has  a  population  of  about  8000,  five 
churches,  a  town-hall,  and  manufactures  of  sailcloth,  gin,  bricks, 
paper,  salt,  &c.,  and  a  brisk  foreign  trade,  especially  to  England, 
whither  steamers  convey  butter,  cheese,  fowls,  vegetables,  cattle,  and 
wooL  Vokkum,  a  well-built  town,  with  8800  inhabitants,  two  churches, 
a  handsome  town-hall,  surmounted  by  a  high  tower ;  manufactures 
of  beer,  brandv,  salt,  &a,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  butter  and  cheese,  is 
situated  on  the  ship  canal  above  mentioned,  18  miles  N.E.  fxtim 
Leeuwarden,  and  6  miles  W.  of  Lawer  Bay.  Sneek,  situated  on  the 
canal  between  Lemmer  and  Leeuwarden,  has  two  churches,  about 
7000  inhabitants,  a  town-hall,  manufactures  of  pottery,  linen,  deals, 
oil,  &.C,  and  much  trade  in  com  and  butter.  The  district  around 
Sneek  is  very  marshy.  Stavoren,  a  decayed  sea-port  town,  on  the 
most  south-westerly  point  of  Friesland,  once  the  residence  of  the 
Frisian  kings,  is  now  a  mere  village.  Workum,  a  port  on  the  Zuider* 
zee,  18  miles  S.  from  Haarlingen,  has  about-  8200  inhabitants,  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and  the  fisheries,  ffeirenveent  a  market- 
town,  with  about  4000  inhabitants,  17  miles  S.E.  from  Leeuwarden,  is 
built  in  the  midst  of  turf  moors. 

The  islands  Schiermonikoog,  Ameland,  and  Terschelling,  which  lie 
off  the  north  coast,  belong  to  the  province  of  Friesland.  Terachdling, 
the  largest  of  these  islands,  is  about  16  miles  long  and  8  mUes  wide ; 
it  has  a  population  of  about  2500,  who  are  engaged  in  fishing  and 
agriculture.  Ameland  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  article.  [Ameland.] 
Schiermonikoog  is  6  miles  long  and  2  miles  broad ;  its  population, 
which  is  under  900,  is  engaged  chiefly  in  fishing.    All  these  islands 


rest  upon  banks  which  have  but  little  water  on  them,  being  apparently 
portions  of  the  mainland  submerged,  intersected  however  hers  and 
there  by  narrow  intricate  channels  of  considerable  depth. 

Friesland  is  part  of  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  ancient  Prinang, 
a  p3ople  of  Qermany,  who  formed  part  of  the  nation  of  the  Ingao- 
vones.  They  were  divided  into  ^risii  Minores,  who  inhabited  the 
lauds  north  of  the  island  of  the  Batavi — the  present  provinces  of 
Oberyssel,  Ghslders,  and  Utrecht,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  province 
of  Holland,  inclusive  of  the  Zuiderzee,  which  at  that  time  was  mostly 
dry  land ;  and  the  Frisii  Majores,  who  inhabited  the  land  between  the 
Yssel,  Ems,  and  the  country  of  the  Bructeri — that  is,  the  present 
provinces  of  West  Friesland  and  Qroningen.  The  old  Rhine  separated 
them  from  the  Batavi,  and  the  Ems  from  the  ChaucL  According  to 
Tacitus  ('Ann.'  ii.  c.  24)  they  were  the  most  stea4fast  allies  whom  the 
Romans  possessed  in  Uiis  quarter,  but  upon  the  Roman  governor 
Oleonius  making  an  attempt  (a.d.  28)  to  treat  them  as  subjects,  they 
rose  in  arms,  massacred  and  expelled  the  Romans,  and  razed  with  one 
exception  all  their  strongholds  in  these  parts.  (Tacit.  '  Ann.'  iv.  72, 
78,  xiii.  54.)  In  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  they  were  in  possession  of 
all  the  territory  along  the  coast  of  north-western  Qermany  from  the 
Schelde  to  the  Elbe,  and  they  allied  themselves  with  the  Saxons, 
whom  they  aided  in  their  conquest  of  Britain.  Pepin,  major-domo  of 
the  Franks,  put  Radbod  {heir  king  to  flight,  and  wrested  their  westeru 
lands  from  them  between  the  mouths  of  the  Schelde  and  the  Rhine. 
Charlemagne  brought  the  eastern  Frisians  under  subjection,  and 
appointed  dukes  over  them,  whose  office  subsequently  merged  into 
that  of  chieftain  (hauptling).  The  result  of  continueid  struggles  for 
the  mastery  between  these  chieftains,  who  called  themselves  counts, 
was,  that  count  Edsard  prevailed,  and  established  himself  in  that  part 
called  East  Friesland  in  1458.  In  1657  count  Enno  acknowledged  it 
as  a  fief  of  the  empire  under  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  was  raised  by 
him  to  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  prince.  The  last  prince  died  in  1 744, 
and  by  virtue  of  an  imperial  grant  in  1690,  Prussia  took  possession  of 
East  I*  riesland.  This  province  was  wrested  from  her  in  1 808,  and  trans- 
ferred to  Holland ;  in  1810  it  became  a  province  of  tbe  French  empire; 
in  1818  Prussia  recovered  it,  and  in  1815  she  ceded  it  to  Hanover. 

The  ancient  Frisians  resembled  the  Qermans  in  their  habits  and 
mode  of  living,  and  according  to  Tacitus,  the  only  tribute  they  could 
afford  to  pay  the  Romans  consisted  of  skins.  Their  chief  occupations 
in  ancient  as  in  modem  times  was  agriculture  and  cattle  breeding. 

(Tacitus,  Annals;  Wiarda,  Bittory  of  East  Friesland,) 

FRIESLAND,  EAST.    [Adrich.] 

FRISCHES  HAFF,  a  laige  shore-lake  in  the  north  of  Prassia,  com- 
municating by  a  narrow  strait  with  the  Baltic,  and  lying  to  the  south  of 
the  Qulf  of  Danzig,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  long  narrow  spit  of 
land  called  the  Frische  Kehrung.  Its  length  fj*om  north-east  to  south- 
west is  about  60  miles ;  its  breadth  varies  in  different  parts  between 
4  and  12  miles;  and  it  occupies  an  area  of  about  810  square  miles. 
At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  tbe  Frische  Nehrung,  opposite  to 
Pillau,  there  is  a  narrow  strait,  12  feet  deep  and  8000  feet  wide,  called 
the  Gatt  This  passage  was  formed  by  an  inundation  of  the  waters 
of  the  Haff  in  the  year  1510.  In  consequence  of  the  shallowness  of 
water  in  the  Frische  HbS,  particularly  in  summer,  no  laige  vessels 
can  navigate  it,  and  Pillau  is  therefore  the  port  both  of  Konigsbexg 
and  Elbing,  cargoes  being  conveyed  to  and  from  these  towns  in  lighters. 
Among  the  numerous  streams  which  find  an  outlet  in  this  Haff.  are 
the  Pregel,  Frisching,  Passaige,  Baude,  and  two  arms  of  the  Vistula. 
That  the  Frische  Haff  is  not  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  name,  which  is  descriptive  and 
means  '  fresh-water  sea.' 

The  Frische  Nehrung  projects  for  about  40  miles  along  the  north 
shore  of  the  Frische  Haff.  Its  widest  part  is  hardly  8  miles  across, 
but  the  general  breadth  is  under  a  mile.  The  portion  of  it  west  of  the 
Qatt  belopgs  to  the  government  of  Danzig,  and  is  in  parts  fertile,  but 
generally  a  hungry  waste  with  a  few  hamlets  inhabited  by  fishermen. 
On  the  part  east  of  the  Qatt,  which  belongs  to  the  govemmeut  of 
Konigsberg,  are  the  port  of  Pillau  and  the  little  town  of  FischhauseUf 
which  lies  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Haff. 

FRITH,  or  FIRTH,  a  term  which  corresponds  to  the  '  fjord'  of  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  and  the  'fiordur'  of  the  Icelanders,  is  pro- 
perly used  to  indicate  a  narrow  and  deep  inlet  of  the  sea,  especially  in 
a  rocky  and  elevated  coast  It  is  generally  used  in  Scotland  for  the 
estuary  of  the  more  important  rivers. 

FRIIJ'LI,  one  of  the  old  provinces  of  Venice,  now  the  most 
eastern  part  of  Austrian  Italy,  forming  the  province  of  Udine,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Camic  Alps,  which  divide  it  from  the  valley  of  the 
Drave  in  Carinthia ;  N.E.  by  the  Julian  Alps,  which  divide  it  from 
the  valley  of  the  Save ;  N.W.  by  an  offlset  of  liie  Camic  Alps,  which 
divides  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Piave  in  the  province  of  Belluno  ; 
W.  by  the  province  of  Treviso,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the 
river  Livenza ;  S.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  and  £.  by  the  government 
of  Trieste  or  Littoral  Istria  The  former  limits  between  Venetian 
Friuli  and  the  Austrian  district  of  Trieste  were  marked  by  the  river 
Isonzo,  but  the  boundary  is  now  placed  farther  west,  running  from 
Palmanova  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ansa,  leaving  out  Aquileia  and 
Grade,  which  make  part  of  the  circle  of  Istriii.  r^Q^'^'i^O  ^^^ 
boundaries  of  Italy  on  this  side  are  not  strongly  marked  by  nature ; 
the  chain  of  the  Alps  does  not  approach  near  the  sea   and  the  main 
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ridge  or  Julian  Alpa  ttmb  off  to  the  eastward  a  oonaiderable  diataaoe 
inland  between  the  eourcee  of  the  iBonco  and  those  of  the  Save.  The 
▼alleys  of  the  Isonso  also  and  its  tributaries  present  an  opening  into 
Carmolai  and  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  affords  an  easy  access  to  Italy 
from  Istria,  Croatia,  and  other  parts  of  lUyricnm.  Many  centuries 
ago  Paulus  Diaoonus  and  other  writers  had  obeerred  that  Italy  was 
most  accessible  to  foreign  armies  on  its  eastern  frontiers  on  the  side 
of  niyricum  and  Pannonia,  and  this  may  explain  in  part,  why  the 
Germans  have  always  found  greater  facility  than  the  FVendi  in  main* 
taining  a  footing  in  Uie  Peninsula.  AccordUngly  this  was  the  road  by 
which  the  GoUis,  the  Heruli,  the  Huns,  tiie  Longobards,  and  the 
Hungarians,  successively  invaded  Italy. 

The  name  of  Friuli  is  a  corruption  of  Forum  JuHi,  a  town  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cand  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Julius  Caesar,  on 
the  ri^er  Natiso,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Isonzo,  which  flows  along 
the  western  base  of  an  ofiset  of  the  Julian  Alps  wldch  bounds  Friuli 
to  the  north-east.  Forum  Julii  was  most  probably  at  first  a  central 
place  of  meeting  for  the  neighbouring  Cami  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  Roman  magistrates.  It  was  long  an  inconsiderable  place,  but 
rose  to  some  importance  in  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  empire. 
After  the  fall  of  Aquileia  A.D.  452  it  became  the  capital  of  Venetian  a 
dignity  which  it  continued  to  hold  under  the  Gotnic  and  Lombud 
rulers  of  Italy.  The  date  of  its  destruction  is  unknown.  Excavations 
made  in  recent  times  under  the  direction  of  the  Canon  deUa  Torre 
have  exposed  to  view  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  including  foun- 
dations of  temples,  and  other  public  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cividale  di  Friuli,  a  small  town  which  marks  the  ancient  site. 
Alboin,  who  entered  Italy  on  this  side,  after  conquering  the  plains  of 
the  Po,  placed  his  nephew  Gisulfus  as  governor  or  Duke  of  FriulL 
From  that  time  FriiUl  formed  one  of  the  principal  duchies  of  which 
the  elective  monarchy  of  the  Longobai^  was  composed.  When 
Charlemagne  overthrew  that  monarchy  in  the  8th  century,  he  left 
Friuli  to  its  Longobard  Duke  Rotogaldus,  but  Adelgisus  the  fugitive 
son  of  Desiderius  having  re-appeared  in  Italy  with  troops,  the  Duke 
of  Friuli  joined  him,  for  which  he  was  attacked  by  Charlemagne, 
defeated  and  executed.  Charlemagne  then  gave  the  duchy  to  a 
Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Henri,  adding  to  his  government  the  terri- 
tories of  Styria  and  Carinthia.  Henri  was  assassinated  a.d.  799; 
after  which  several  dukes  followed  in  succession,  and  among  others 
Berengarius,  who  obtained  the  crown  of  Italy  after  the  extinction  of 
the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  Berengarius  was  assassinated  in  924. 
Mention  is  maide  however  of  subsequent  dukes  of  Friuli  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  11th  century,  when  Conrad  the  Salic,  emperor  of  Germany 
and  king  of  Italy,  gave  both  the  duchy  of  Friuli  and  the  marquisate 
of  Istria  to  his  diancellor  Poppo,  patriarch  of  Aquileia.  Poppas  sue- 
cessors  held  Friuli  as  sovereign  princes,  though  nominal  feudatories 
of  the  empire  till  the  year  1420,  when  the  patriarch  being  at  war 
with  Venice,  the  Venetians  conquered  Friuli  and  annexed  it  to  their 
territories,  leaving  to  the  people  of  the  towns  their  municipal  laws 
and  magistrates,  and  to  the  feudal  lords  their  jurisdictions,  and 
allowing  them  to  retain  a  considerable  degree  of  independence.  The 
county  of  Goriz  and  the  territory  of  Monfalcone,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Isonzo,  belonging  to  the  old  duchy  of  Friuli,  were  given  up  to 
Austria.  Friuli  remained  subject  to  Venice,  tUl  the  fall  of  that 
republic  in  1797,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Austria,  by  the  peace  of 
Caropo  Formio.  It  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1806,  but 
was  reconquered  by  Austria  with  the  other  Venetian  provinces  in  1814. 
It  now  forms  the  province  of  Udine  in  Austrian  Italy. 

Friuli,  though  little  visited  by  travellers,  is  a  veiy  fine  and  interest- 
ing part  of  Italy.  Its  length  is  about  60  miles  from  the  sources  of 
the  Tagliamento  to  the  sea,  its  breadth  is  about  45  miles,  and  its  area 
about  2520  square  miles.  Its  population  in  1850  amounted  to 
429,844.  The  country  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  and  has  consi- 
derable plains  in  its  southern  part,  producing  abundance  of  com  and 
very  good  wine,  while  the  northern  part  is  hilly  and  affords  excellent 
pasture  and  plenty  of  game.  The  climate  is  healthy,  the  inhabitants 
are  robust  and  spirited,  and  were  considered  good  marksmen  in  the 
time  of  the  Venetian  rule.  They  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Italian,  dif- 
ferent from  the  Venetian;  on  the  borders  however  German  and 
Slavonian  are  spoken. 

The  town  of  Cividale  or  Cividale  di  Friuli  stands  on  the  Natiso,  in 
46"  4'  54"  N.  lat,  18*  26'  51"  E.  long.,  and  has  a  population  of  above 
6000  including  its  territoty.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  a 
ditch.  The  Katiso  is  at  Cividale  crossed  by  a  long  bridge.  For  a 
further  notice  of  the  province  see  TJdike. 

FRODSHAM.    [Cheshibk.] 

*^ROME,  Somersetshire,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Frome,  is  situated  on  the  small  river  Frome,  a  feeder  of  the  Avon,  in 
51'  18'  N.  lat,  2"  19'  W.  long.,  distant  12  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Bath, 
108  miles  S.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  115^  miles  by  llie 
Great  Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough 
of  Frome  v^as  10,148  m  1861.  The  borough  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdea- 
conry of  Wells  and  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Frome  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  29  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  50,206 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  25,325. 

Froma  was  andently,  and  U  still  often  designated  Frome  Selwood, 


from  its  position  near  the  once-extensive  forest  of  Selwood.  The 
situation  of  the  town  is  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  houses  are  irregu- 
larly built,  and  the  older  streets  are  narrow.  Of  late  years  new 
streets  and  roads  have  been  formed,  and  new  buildings  erected,  in- 
cluding a  market-house,  with  a  handsome  public  room  in  the  upper 
part.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  A  stone  bridge  of  five  arches 
crosses  the  river  at  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  The  pariah  church  is 
ancient,  but  was  enlarged  and  altered,  and  five  painted  windows 
added  a  few  years  since.  Two  new  diurches  have  been  erected. 
There  are  two  Independent  chapels,  two  for  Baptists,  two  for  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  and  a  Quakers'  meeting-house.  Frome  possesses  a 
Blue-Coat  charity  school  for  25  boys,  an  asylum  for  25  girU,  which 
clothes,  educates,  and  apprentices  the  children,  and  charities  for 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  which  distribute  ISOOL  annually. 
There  are  a  literary  institute  with  a  good  library  and  museum,  and  a 
savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  those  of  woollen  cloth,  silk,  and  hats.  There  are 
also  manufactures  of  fur,  and  of  cards  used  by  the  wool  combers  in 
dressing  doth.  Frome  has  been  long  noted  for  brewing  ale.  The 
river  f¥ome  in  its  course  to  the  Avon  supplies  water  power  to  nume- 
rous mills.  The  principal  market  is  held  on  Wednesday,  a  lesser  one 
is  held  on  Saturday,  ana  a  large  one  for  agricultural  stock  monthly ; 
fairs  are  held  on  February  24  th  and  November  25th. 

One  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  recent  imprffvements  in 
Frome,  Mr.  T.  Bunn,  has  at  his  own  expense  planted  many  thousand 
trees,  and  thereby  added  not  a  little  to  the  pleasant  appearance  of 
the  town.  There  are  some  very  dilapidated  remains  of  a  monastery 
near  Frome.    In  the  vicinity  are  numerous  fine  mansions. 

(Communication  from  Frome.) 

PRONTIGNAN.    [HfeRAULT.] 

FROSINO'NE,  a  province  and  town  in  the  Papal  States.  The 
province  is  bounded  K.  and  W.  by  the  Comarca  di  Roma,  E.  by  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  S.  by  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  from  the  ridge  north  of  Anagni 
to  Monte  Circello,  the  most  southern  point  of  the  Papal  States,  is  about 
40  miles;  its  greatest  breadth' is  alxiut  30  miles.  The  area  is  720 
square  n:dles ;  and  the  population  in  1843  was  141,930.  This  province 
includes  also  in  its  jurisdiction  the  small  district  of  Ponte  Corvo, 
which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  within  the  territory  of  Naples, 
but  belongs  to  the  Pope.  The  province  of  Frosinone  consists  of  four 
natural  divisions:  1,  the  Valley  of  the  Sacco,  which  is  fertile; 
2,  Uie  mountains  north  of  it,  the  Hemica  Saxa,  or  Rocks  of  the 
Hemici,  which  are  mostly  barren ;  8,  the  Monti  Lepini,  Volscorum 
Montes,  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  which  are  partly  cultivated; 
and  4,  the  Pomptine  Marshes,  extending  south  of  the  Monti  Lepini 
to  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Monte  Circello  and  Terracina.  The  province 
contains  7  towns  and  45  terre,  or  villages,  having  a  communal  council, 
and  24  hamlets.  (Calindii)  Frosinone,  built  on  a  hill  above  the 
junction  of  the  river  Cosa  with  the  Sacco,  is  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  residence  of  the  delegate.  The  nature  of  the  suifaoe 
of  the  province  is  described  under  Campaona  di  Roma.  The  principal 
towns  are  here  given : — 

Frotinone,  the  ancient  FruBvno,  a  town  of  the  Volsd,  afterwards  a 
Ronian  colony,  is  built  on  a  hill  at  the  opening  of  the  valley  of  the 
Cosa  into  that  of  the  Sacco,  in  the  midst  of  a  well-cultivated  country, 
and  has  about  7000  inhabitants.  It  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  an 
old  castle,  a  college,  and  some  remains  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre  at  the 
foot  of  the  hilL  Ferentino,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ferentinttmi 
is  an  episcopal  see,  and  has  6700  inhabitants.  The  existing  remains 
of  antiquity  at  Ferentino  comprise  large  portions  of  the  ancient  walls, 
built  with  vast  irregular  polygonal  blocks  of  limestone,  patched  up 
in  many  places  with  Roman  masonry ;  an  ancient  citadel ;  and  por- 
tions of  Roman  buildings.  Ferentinimi  was  a  city  of  the  HemicL 
Alatri,  built  on  a  steep  hill  above  the  valley  of  tne  Cossa,  7  miles 
from  Ferentino,  is  an  episcopal  see,  has  8000  inhabitants,  and  manu- 
factories of  coarse  woollen  cloth.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  a  vast 
space,  660  yards  in  circuit,  defended  by  a  wall  of  massive  polygonal 
masonxy  without  cement.  The  wall  of  this  acropolis  is  12  feet 
thick,  and  in  some  places  50  feet  high.  Two  gates  lead  into  the 
inclosed  space,  where  the  cathedral  and  the  episcopal  palace  have 
been  built  The  walla  of  the  citadel,  and  those  of  the  town  itself, 
are  built  of  hard  Apennine  limestone,  and  for  massive  solidity,  and 
as  specimens  of  the  polygonal  style  of  masonry,  are  unsurpassed  in 
Italy.  Alatri  ia  the  ancient  Alatriumy  another  town  of  the  HemicL 
Vendig  an  episcopal  see,  also  built  on  a  mountain,  has  7000  inhabitants, 
mostly  agriculturists.  North  of  it,  near  the  source  of  the  Cosa,  is 
the  fine  Carthusian  convent  and  church  of  Trisulti,  built  in  a  wild 
glen  of  the  Apennines ;  and  near  the  village  of  Collepardo  is  a  vast 
cave  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  nearly  200  feet  high,  full  of  splendid 
stalactites.  Anoffni  has  been  already  noticed.  [Anaqnl]  Ceccano 
has  5500  inhabitants;  and  Ceprano,  on  the  Liris,  above  its  junction 
with  the  Sacco,  and  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  has  3000.  Opposite 
Ceprano,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liris,  are  some  ruins,  which 
mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fregellse,  a  Volscian  city  early 
colonised  by  the  Romans,  distinguished  for  its  fidelity  to  Rome 
in  the  invasion  of  Hannibal,  but  utterly  destroyed  for  its  rebellion 
B.0. 125.  Seffni,  the  ancient  Siffihia,  is  built  on  the  Lepini  ridge,  with 
Cyclopean  walls  of  four  miles  extent,  and  seven  gates,  and  the  remains 
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of  an  ancient  temple,  now  turned  into  a  church.    The  town  givei  | 
title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  4100  inhabitants.    PaHano,  a  walled  town 
7  miles  N.W.  from  Anagni,  has  3700  inhabitants  and  a  large  baronial 
castle,  which  was  for  a  long  time   the  residence  of   the  powerful 
family  of  Colonna.    The  above  towns,  besides  several  others  with 
between  2000  and  8000  inhabitants,  are  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  each  other,  in  or  near  the  valley  of  the  Sacoo,  which  is  traversed  by 
the  road  from  Rome  to  Naples,  the  ancient  Via  Latina.    Many  travel- 
lera  prefer  the  lower  or  Appian  road  by  the  Pomptine  marshes,  which  is 
better ;  but  the  country  is  unwholesome  and  desolate  iu  summer.    On 
the  southern  slope  of  Uie  Monti  Lepini,  looking  towards  the  Pomptine 
marshes,  are  Pipemo,  the  ancient  Privemum,  with  8700  inhabitants ; 
Seasef  the  ancient  Setia,  an  episcopal  see,  with  8500  inhabitants ;  Cori 
(Cora),  famous  for  its  fine  temple  of  Hercules,  its  massive  Cyclo- 
pean walls,  and  its  ancient  Latin  bridge,  population  4300 ;  Norma, 
the  ancient  Norha,  destroyed  by  SuUa,  1500  inhabitants.     At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Pomptine  marshes,  on  the  high  road  to 
Naples,  is  Terrcicina,  the  ancient  Anxur,  which  has  some  handsome 
modem  buildings,  many  ancient   remains,   and   4000  inhabitants. 
Terracina  gives  title  to  a  bishop. 

Beyond  the  mountains  east  of  Terracina,  which  form  the  boundary 
of  the  Papal  States,  is  the  town  and  territory  of  Pontecorvo,  in  the 
Talley  of  the  Liris,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Neapolitan  territories,  but 
belonging  by  an  old  donation  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Pontecorvo  has  a 
population  of  6500,  a  cathedral,  and  a  long  bridge  over  the  Liris,  or 
Garigliano. 

FROZEN  OCEAN,  a  term  used  to  indicate  the  seas  surrounding 
the  Poles,  in  which  great  masses  of  ice  swim  about   It  is  consequently 
synonymous  with  Icy  Sea,  and  in  some  degree  also  with  what  are 
called  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Seas  or  Oceans,  or  Polar  Seas. 
FRTERNINQ.    [Essex.] 

FUEGO,  TIERRA  DEL,  South  America,  is  the  name  by  which 
the  archipelago  is  designated  which  constitutes  the  southern  extremity 
of  America.  It  includes  all  the  islands  south  of  the  Strait  of  Magal- 
haens  as  far  as  Cape  Horn,  and  lies  between  52'  30'  and  56°  S.  lat, 
65**  and  76°  W.  long.  Staten  Island  however  extends  more  than  a 
degree  farther  east,  but  is  divided  from  the  archipelago  by  the  Strait 
le  Maire,  which  is  nearly  20  miles  across.  The  whole  length  of  the 
archipelago,  from  Cape  Good  Success,  on  Strait  le  Maire,  to  Cape 
Pillar,  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  exceeds 
450  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth,  between  68*  and  70°  W.  long.,  is  not 
less  than  250  miles. 

Tierra  del  Fuego  consists  of  one  lai^  island,  four  others  of 
moderate  extent,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  islands  and  rocks. 
The  larger  island  forms  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
group,  and  occupies  considerably  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole. 
It  is  called  King  Charles's  Southland,  and  is  more  than  250  miles 
long  and  170  miles  wide;  its  area  is  near  20,000  square  milea  On 
the  south  of  it  lie  the  islands  of  Navarin,  which  is  about  40  miles 
long  and  20  miles  wide;  and  Hoste,  which  is  70  miles  long  and 
86  miles  wide ;  these  islands  are  separated  from  Kiag  Charles's  South- 
land by  Beagle  Channel,  extending  in  a  straight  Ime,  east  and  west, 
for  120  miles,  and  being  only  !jrom  one  thii^  of  a  mUe  to  one  mUe 
across.  South  of  Hoste  is  a  group  of  smaller  islands,  the  most 
southern  of  which  is  the  bare  rocky  mass  called  Horn  Island,  itx9 
southern  point  of  which,  Cape  Horn,  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
southern  extremity  of  Amenca.  Navarin  Island  is  separated  from 
Hoste  Island  by  Ponsonby  Sound.  To  the  west  of  King  Charles's 
Southland  are  Dawson's  Island,  Clarence  Island,  and  South  Desolation. 
Dawson's  Island  lies  in  the  widest  part  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaena 
It  is  a  rocky  mass,  50  miles  long  and  6  miles  wide ;  some  of  the 
mountains  attain  an  elevation  of  nearly  8000  feet  The  surface  of 
the  island  genenJly  is  covered  with  trees.  Clarence  Island  is  sepa- 
rated from  King  Charles's  Southland  by  a  crooked  channel,  which 
towards  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  is  called  Magdalen  Sound,  but 
towards  the  open  sea  Cockbum  Sound,  and  wluch  affords  an  easy 
passage  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Clarence  Island 
resembles  Dawson's  Island  in  character,  but  the  shores  are  more 
broken  by  deep  inlets,  and  the  mountains  are  lower,  the  highest 
summit  hardly  attaining  an  elevation  of  2500  feet.  The  island  is 
about  50  miles  long  and  12  miles  wide.  South  Desolation,  or  Staines 
Island,  which  forms  the  most  western  portion  of  the  archipelago, 
is  separated  from  Clarence  Island  by  Barbara  Channel  It  is  nearly 
100  miles  long,  and  has  a  mean  width  of  15  miles.  It  is  rocky  and 
barren,  the  scanty  vegetation  being  chiefly  of  stunted  treea  Many 
of  the  mountains  rise  above  the  snow-line. 

The  northern  portion  of  King  Charles's  Southland  is  a  plain,  on 
which  there  are  a  great  number  of  low  hills  with  a  gentle  ascent.  No 
trees  grow  upon  i^  but  there  are  shrubs  and  grasses.  The  shrubs  are 
thinly  scattered,  but  the  grasses  are  abundant  and  though  of  a  harsh 
and  dry  appearance  they  feed  large  flocks  of  guanacoes.  Captain 
Fitzroy  considers  this  plain  more  fertile  than  those  of  Patagonia 
south  of  45°  S.  lat,  and  thinks  that  parts  of  it  may  be  cultivated. 
It  is  at  present  occupied  by  natives,  resembling  the  Patagoniana. 
[Pataoonia.]  ^  This  plain  is  idmost  the  only  level  portion  of  the 
country ;  it  being,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  extremely  rare  to  find  an 
acre  of  level  ground :  in  fact,  Tierra  del  Fuego  suggested  to  him  the 
appearance  of  a  vast  mountain  region  partially  submerged.    The  line 


of  separation  between  the  plain  and  the  mountain  country  begins  on 
the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  on  the  northern  shores  of  Admiralty  Sound, 
and  extends  thence  to  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire.  It  is  formed  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  the  loftiest  summits  of  which  are  Mount  Sar- 
miento  (6900  feet)  and  Mount  Darwin  (6800  feet),  both  towards  the 
westward  end  of  the  range ;  eastward  the  highest  points  are  about 
3400  feet  The  shores  of  this  mountain  region  are  intersected  by 
deep  inlets,  some  of  which  form  good  harbours.  Along  the  valleys  is 
a  good  deal  of  timber;  and  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  from  the  water's  edge  up  to  1000  to  1500  feet  with  dense 
forests,  chiefly  of  beech  {Fagut  betMlaidet).  Above  the  forest  land  are 
many  varieties  of  dwarf  alpine  plants. 

The  mountainous  portion  of  the  archipelago  comprehends  the 
southern  and  western  part  of  King  Charles's  Southlaad,  and  all  the 
other  islands  besides.  It  presents  a  succession  of  hills  and  mountains, 
valleys  and  ravines ;  the  mountains  rise  in  general  to  2000  or  8000 
feet,  and  several  attain  the  snow-line,  which  here  is  often  8500  to 
4000  feet  In  this  region  every  valley,  and  almost  every  arm  of  the 
sea  which  penetrates  far  inland,  displays  glaciers  of  greater  or  less 
sice  descending  into  the  sea.  The  shores  are  intersected  by  deep  but 
narrow  arms  of  the  eet^  on  whose  sides  rise  the  mountains,  whose 
summits  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  are  covered  with  snow, 
while  their  steep  and  rockv  declivities  are  partially  overgrown  with 
evergreens.  The  natives  of  this  country  differ  considerably  from  the 
Patagonians :  they  are  low  in  stature,  varying  from  4  feet  10  inches 
to  5  feet  6  inches  in  height,  and  live  in  a  very  barbarous  condition ; 
they  have  frequently  no  other  covering  than  a  scrap  of  hide,  which  is 
tied  to  their  waists.  Their  colour  is  darker  than  that  of  copper,  and 
like  mahogany  or  rusty  iron.  "  The  most  remarkable  traits  in  the 
countenance  of  the  Fuegian  are  his  extremely  smaU  low  forehead, 
his  prominent  brow,  amtSi  sunken  black  eyes,  wide  cheek-bones,  wide 
and  open  nostrils,  large  mouth,  and  thick  lips."  (Captain  Fitaroy's 
*  Voyage  of  Adventure  and  Beagle,'  ii  175.)  They  have  no  govtm* 
ment ;  and  the  neighbouring  tribes,  who  speak  different  dialects,  are 
almost  always  hostile.  Cannibalism  is  practised.  They  never  cultivate 
the  soil ;  but,  occupying  only  the  sea-shore,  they  Uve  chiefly  on  shell* 
fish.  Almost  the  only  vegetable  production  which  they  eat  is  a  peculiar 
fungus  (Oytharia  Dorwtnti)  which  grows  on  the  beeches. 

The  climate  of  this  archipelago  is  extremely  cold.  Cloudy  weather, 
rain,  and  wind  prevail  throughout  the  year,  and  fine  days  are  rare. 
No  season  is  quite  free  from  frost ;  the  thermometer,  even  in  February, 
which  corresponds  to  our  August,  descends  occaaioiudly  some  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point ;  but  even  during  the  winter  the  mean  tem- 
perature  is,  according  to  the  observation  of  Captain  King,  24*  above 
that  point,  though  it  occasionally  descends  to  12^°  of  Fahrenheit. 
It  seems  that  this  peculiarity  of  the  climate  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  high  temperature  of  the  sea,  the  surface  of  wmch  is  never  lower 
than  45°  Fahrenheit,  at  least  in  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens.  The  coasts, 
which  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  open  ocean,  have  probablj 
a  much  colder  climate,  as  during  the  winter  they  are  surrounded  by 
lam  fields  of  ice,  which  at  that  season  occur  as  far  north  as  54° 
S.  lat.,  along  the  shores  of  King  Charles's  Southland.  **  Fogs  are 
extremely  rare  on  this  coast,  but  thick  rainy  weather  prevails,  and 
strong  winds.  The  sun  shows  itself  but  little,  the  sky  even  in  fine 
weather  being  generally  overcast  and  cloudy.  A  clear  day  is  a  very 
rare  occurrence.  Gales  of  wind  succeed  each  other  at  short  intervals^ 
and  last  several  days.  At  times  the  weather  is  settled  for  a  fortnight, 
but  those  times  are  few.  Westerly  winds  prevail  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year."  ('  Admiralty  Sailing  Directions.')  March  is  the 
most  boisterous  month  in  the  year.  Lightning  and  thunder  are 
almost  unknown.  The  level  portion  of  King  Charles's  Southland 
suffers  rather  from  want  than  from  abundance  of  moisture,  like,  the 
eastern  coast  of  Patagonia. 

The  zoology  of  this  r^on  is  very  poor.  The  Mammalia  of  the 
land  (for  whales  and  seals  abound  in  the  seas)  is  confined  to  "  one 
bat,  a  kind  of  mouse,  two  true  mice,  a  ctenomys  allied  to  or  identical 
with  the  tucutuco,  two  foxes,  a  sea-otter,  the  guanaco,  and  a  deer. 
Most  of  these  animals  inhabit  only  the  drier  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  deer  has  never  been  seen  south  of  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaens."  (Darwin.)  Captain  King  found  parrots  and  humming- 
birds on  the  shores  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens.  A  few  birds,  as  a 
white-tufted  tyrant,  a  fly-catcher,  a  black  woodpecker,  and  a  wren, 
are  seen  in  the  interior ;  but  the  most  commou  bird  is  the  creeper 
{Oxyunu  iupinieri).  Reptiles  are  unknown.  Insects  are  fSar  firom 
numerous.    Fish  abound  m  the  inlets. 

A  current  continually  sets  along  the  south-west  coast  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego  from  north-west  towards  south-esst  as  &r  as  Diego  Bamires 
Islands ;  ii  then  takes  a  more  easterly  direction,  setting  round  Capo 
Horn  towards  Staten  Island,  and  so  off  seaward  about  easVsouth-east. 
It  sets  rather  from  the  land,  thereby  much  diminishing  the  danger  to 
vessels  approaching  this  part  of  the  coast 

(Htzroy,  Narrative  of  Surveying  Voyage  of  JI.M,8.  Adventwre  and 
B^tgle;  Darwin,  Journal  of  S^earcku  ;  Hall,  Journal,  dtc) 

FUENTE-OVEJUNA.    [Cordova.] 

FUENTERRABIA.    [Basque  PBOvmcEfl.] 

FUERTEVENTURA-    [CANABiia.1 

FULBOURNE.    [Cambbidoi8hirb.j 

FULDA,  a  province  of  the  eleotorate  of  Hease-Casael,  between  50* 
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and  51*  N.  lat,  9*  and  10°  £.  long.,  is  bounded  N.E.  by  Saxe-Weimar, 
E.  and  S.£.  by  Bavaria,  and  W.  by  ^e  grand-duchy  of  Hease-Darm- 
atadt  Its  area  is  720  square  miles,  and  its  population  at  the  end  of 
1846  was  140,713.  It  contains  part  of  the  former  grand-duchy  of 
Fulda,  the  principality  of  Hersfeld,  and  the  seigniory  of  Schmalkalden, 
which  last  is  an  isolated  territory  lying  east  of  the  Werra,  and  sur- 
rounded by  Saxe-Qotha,  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  the  Prussian  share  of  the 
county  of  Hennebei^.  [Erftjbt.I  The  former  territory  of  Fulda 
was  one  of  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  endowments  in  Germany,  having 
been  founded  by  St.  Bonifacius  and  his  colleague  Sturm,  in  the  year 
744 ;  it  ceased  however  to  be  under  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  751,  was 
revived  as  a  bishopric  in  1752,  fell  to  the  prince  of  Nassau-Orange 
as  a  secularised  principality  in  1803,  was  incorporated  by  Napoleon 
with  the  grand-duchy  of  Frankfurt  in  1810,  and  in  1815,  after  being 
ceded  to  Prussia,  was  immediately  afterwards  made  over  to  Hesse- 
CaneL  The  soil  is  not  so  rich  as  that  of  other  parts  of  the  electorate ; 
the  country  is  intersected  by  branches  of  the  Rhon  and  Vogel  ranges, 
and  watered  by  the  Fulda,  Kinzig,  Werra,  Haune,  and  other  rivers. 
It  produces  oom,  flax,  potatoes,  and  timber,  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  rearing  of  cattle  is  one  of  the  principal  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants :  among  the  mineral  productions  are  brown  coal,  potters'- 
day,  and  small  quantities  of  salt. 

The  province  is  divided  into  the  circles  of  Hersfeld,  Schmalkalden, 
HUnfeld,  and  Fulda.  Fiddtt,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated 
56  miles  N.E.  from  Frankfurt-am-Main,  52  miles  S.  from  Cassel,  at 
an  elevation  of  834  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  in  50*  34'  N.  lat, 
9"  44'  E.  long.,  and  has  about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  Fulda^  which  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridga 
Fulda  is  a  pretty  town,  with  eight  suburbs  outside  its  wall&  The 
walls,  which  are  decayed,  have  seven  gates.  It  contains  a  market- 
place and  two  squares,  one  of  which  is  a  public  promenade  shaded  by 
rows  of  lime-trees,  an  electoral  palace  and  grounds,  11  churches,  one 
of  which  is  Lutheran,  a  Boman  Catholic  lyceum,  a  Protestant  high- 
school,  a  Forest-school,  a  training  school  for  teachers,  an  hospital, 
public  library,  &c.  Fulda  gives  title  to  and  is  the  residence  of  a 
Roman  Catholio  bishop,  whose  spiritual  jurisdiction  comprises  the 
whole  of  Hesse-CasseL  There  is  a  handsome  cathedral  or  minster, 
built  between  the  years  1700  and  1712,  and  memorable  as  the  place 
of  sepulture  of  St  Bonifunus,  whose  remains  were  deposited  below 
an  altar  in  an  underground  chapel  in  a.d.  755,  the  year  of  his  death. 
The  manufactures  of  Fulda  consist  of  linens,  woollens,  stockings, 
saltpetre,  tobacco,  leather,  articles  in  wood,  &c.  The  mineral  spring, 
on  St  John's  Hill  near  the  town,  resembles  Seltser  water.  About 
five  miles  out  of  Fulda  is  the  electoral  country-seat  called  the  Fasa- 
nerie,  where  there  are  valuable  collections  of  paintings,  chinay  and 
aubjeots  in  natural  history.  St  Bonlfacius's  Well,  in  the  midst  of 
some  well  laid  out  shrubberies,  is  also  close  to  the  town. 

Htrffdi^  on  the  Fulda,  is  a  walled  town,  with  a  spacious  market- 
place, a  castle,  2  churches,  a  Calvinist  gymnasium,  and  6700 
mhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollens,  dimity,  serges,  and  leather. 
Sehmalkdldm,  on  the  Schmalkalde,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Werra,  is 
surrounded  by  double  walls,  and  htm  3  suburbs,  2  castles,  2  churches, 
one  Lutheran,  the  other  Calvinist,  a  gymnasium,  and  valuable 
salt-woiks.  The  population  is  about  5500.  Laige  quantities  of  iron 
and  steel  ware  are  made  here,  besides  salt,  stockings,  white  lead,  arms, 
buttons,  pipeheads,  woollen  yam,  paper,  ice  The  Protestant  princes 
of  Qennany  formed  a  league  here  for  their  mutual  defence  in  1531. 
Sieinbach,  a  market  village  on  the  Hasel,  east-south-east  from  Schmal- 
kalden, has  2600  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  iron-ware.  SUnfeld, 
on  the  Haune,  10  miles  N.E.  from  Fulda,  is  a  walled  town,  has  two 
churches,  and  2100  inhabitants.  JBrotterode,  7  miles  N.  from  Schmal- 
kalden, an  irregularly  built  town,  with  2400  inhabitants,  has  manufac- 
tures of  tin,  tobacco,  brass-  and  steel-ware,  &c. 

FULHAM,  Middlesex,  a  village,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Fulham,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
in  51"  27'  N.  lai,  0*  12'  W.  long.,  distant  4  miles  S.W.  from  Hyde 
Park  Comer.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  11,886.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex  and  diocese  of 
London.  Fulham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  2  parishes,  with  an  area 
of  8967  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  29,669. 

Fulham,  now  in  efifect  a  suburb  of  London,  is  the  residence  of 
many  genteel  families,  and  contains  numerous  good  houses  and  villas, 
many  of  which  have  been  erected  within  the  last  few  years.  A 
wooden  bridge  crosses  the  Thames  at  Fulham.  The  Bishop  of  London 
has  a  palace  here,  the  grounds  of  which  occupy  an  area  of  nearly  40 
acres.  The  parish  church  is  in  the  decorated  English  style.  In  the 
church  are  several  fine  monuments  to  the  bishops  of  London  and 
other  distinguished  persons.  There  are  chapels  for  Wedeyan  Method- 
ists and  Roman  Catholics.  A  Free  school  in  Parson's  Qreen  Luie  is 
attended  by  about  80  children.  In  Fulham  Fields  is  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic school*  There  is  a  savings  bank.  In  the  parish  are  extensive 
market  gardens,  which  are  noted  for  the  growth  of  asparagus.  Fulham 
was  the  scene  of  some  military  movements  in  the  civil  war  between 
King  Charles  and  the  Parliament  Hamhebshith  is  a  division,  or 
side,  of  Fulham  parish. 

(Lysons,  Environs  of  London;  CommuniecUion  from  Fulham.) 

PUNCHAL.    [Madkira.] 

FUNDY,  BAY  OP.    [New  Brukswick;  Nova  Scotia.] 


PCNEN,  or  FUHNEN  (in  Danish  Fyen),  a  '  stift,'  or  province,  of 
Denmark,  consisting  of  the  islands  of  Fiinen,  Langeland,  Taasing,  and 
several  islets.  The  area  is  1284  square  miles ;  the  population  in  1850 
was  187,818.  It  is  a  bishop's  see;  and  is  divided  into  the  two  circles 
or  bailiwicks  of  Odense  and  Svendborg,  which  are  subdivided  into 
15  minor  circles,  or  herreder,  and  contain  3  earldoms,  4  baronies,  9 
towns,  and  201  parishes.  The  soil  is  a  layer  of  rich  loam  on  a  sub- 
stratum of  clay  or  sand  :  it  has  some  hills,  but  no  streams  deserving 
the  name  of  rivers.  The  produce  is  grain,  vegetables,  flax,  &c.,  and 
great  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  are  reared.  The  whole  of  the 
towns  are  in  the  island  of  Fiinen,  with  the  exception  of  Rudkiobing, 
in  the  island  of  Langeland,  a  fortified  sea-port  town,  and  a  place  of 
much  trade,  with  about  2250  inhabitants. 

FONEN,  or  FYEN,  an  island  situated  in  the  Baltic,  between  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  duchy  of  Schlenwig  and  of  Jiitland,  and  the 
western  shores  of  the  island  of  Seeland,  from  which  parts  it  is 
separated  by  the  Qreat  and  Little  Belts,  between  55**  2'  and  55**  47' 
N.  lat,  9"*  46'  and  10"*  51'  E.  long.  The  area  is  about  1170  square 
miles  (with  Langeland  1284) :  the  population  was  170,450  in  1850. 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  a  level,  varied  by  lulls  in  the  soutbem 
districts,  but  they  never  rise  above  500  feet  The  north-east  of  the 
island  is  deeply  indented  with  bays  of  the  Kattegat,  particularly  the 
'  Odense  Fiord,'  and  is  more  uniform  and  less  wooded  than  the  south. 
Fiinen  abounds  in  small  streams,  here  called  Aas,  and  lakes :  the 
most  considerable  lakes  are  those  of  Arreskov,  Brendegards,  and 
Juulbye.  The  canal  of  Odense,  which  commences  at  Odense  and 
terminates  at  Skibhusene,  on  the  Odense  Fiord,  is  about  2 4  miles  in 
length,  10  feet  deep,  and  50  feet  in  breadth  at  the  surface.  There 
is  a  good  road  between  Odense  and  Middlefahrs,  but  the  roads  are  in 
general  very  indifferent 

The  climate  is  damp  and  variable,  but  milder  than  that  of  Seeland. 
The  soil  is  in  general  rich  and  productive;  but  agriculture  is  still  in 
a  backward  state.  The  principal  crops  are  barley,  oats,  and  buck- 
wheat, and  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain  is  annually  exported. 
Much  flax  and  hemp  are  raised,  and  hops  are  grown  somewhat 
largely.  With  the  exception  of  potatoes,  the  cultivation  of  vege- 
tables is  limited,  but  the  orchards  are  numerous,  and  an  inferior  kind 
of  cider  is  made.  About  78,000  acres  are  occupied  by  woods  and 
forests,  which,  with  the  peat-moors,  supply  fuel  The  Fiinen  breed 
of  horses  is  mudi  sought  after,  and  the  stock  of  the  island,  including 
that  of  Langeland,  is  about  50,000 :  that  of  horned-cattle  is  above 
80,000 ;  of  sheep,  mostly  of  improved  breeds,  nearly  100,000 ;  of 
swine,  25,000.  Honey  and  wax  are  regular  articles  of  exportation. 
There  is  no  ganie  besides  hares  and  rabbits,  but  a  great  quantity  of 
wild-fowl  and  poultry,  especially  geese.  The  fisheries  are  productive. 
The  only  minerals  are  freestone,  chalk,  and  limestone.  There  are 
manufacturing  establishments ;  the  peasantry  however  are  industrious 
operatives  under  their  own  roofs,  and  make  their  own  woollen  and 
linen  yam,  stockings,  and  clothing.  In  the  towns  there  are  now 
fine  woollen  and  leatiier  factories,  and  brandy  distilleries.  Gloves 
are  made  at  Odense,  and  woollens  and  linens  are  printed  at  Svendborg. 
The  exports  of  Fiinen  consist  of  com,  peas,  brandy,  apples,  horses, 
oxen,  butter,  salted  meat,  tallow,  hides,  hops,  linen,  honey,  and  wax. 
Odense  is  the  great  trading  mart  of  the  island. 

The  principal  towns  in  Fiinen  are — Odenu,  or  Odentee,  the  capital 
and  episcopal  residence,  population  about  11,000,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Odense-Fiord,  55*  25'  N.  lat,  10"  22^  E.  long.,  and 
is  reputed  to  be  the  most  ancient  town  in  Denmark.  Here  are  a 
royal  castle  built  by  Frederick  lY.,  a  town-hall,  four  churches  (of 
which  that  of  St  Canute  is  a  noble  gothic  pile,  erected  eight  centuries 
ago,  and  containing  the  nmusolea  of  St  Canute,  Erichalaf,  John,  and 
Christian  III.,  kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway),  a  chapter  seminaxy, 
gymnasium,  theatre,  two  public  libraries,  an  hospital,  house  of  correc- 
tion, fto.  Thei^  are  iron-works  and  woollen-mills  in  the  town.  A  uens, 
on  the  western  coast,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Littfe  Belt  another 
old  town,  has  an  indifferent  harbour,  a  town-hall,  one  chureh,  and 
about  2750  inhabitants.  BogenUy  on  the  north  coast,  has  one  church, 
and  about  1500  inhabitants.  Sierteminde,  beautifully  situated  on  a 
bight  of  the  Qreat  Belt,  which  is  crossed  by  a  laige  wooden  bridge,  has 
one  chureh,  a  school,  two  hospitals,  and  about  1700  inhabitants.  Midddr 
fahrtf  on  the  Little  Belt,  has  a  town-hall,  chureh,  hospital,  school,  and 
about  1500  inhabitants,  and  a  fenr  about  a  mile  across  to  Snoghoi 
on  the  Jutland  coast  Svendborg,  the  chief  town  of  the  bailiwick  of 
this  name,  is  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Fiinen,  on  an  arm  of 
the  Baltic  which  separates  that  island  from  Tassing,  in  55°  5'  N.  lat, 
10°  88'  E.  long.  It  has  two  churches,  a  town-hall,  three  schools,  and 
nearly  4000  inhabitants.  Ship-building  is  carried  on ;  there  are  some 
distilleries,  and  a  good  deal  of  grain  and  other  country  produce  is 
exported.  Nyehorg,  a  fortified  town  on  the  eastern  coast,  contains  the 
remains  of  the  palace  in  which  the  kings  of  Denmark  held  their  courts 
and  national  diets,  with  a  chureh,  town-hall,  several  schools,  an  hospital, 
and  an  infirmary,  dockyards,  and  about  8800  inhabitants.  The 
Swedes  were  totally  defeated  by  the  Danes  under  its  walls  in  1659. 
Faaborg,  in  the  south-west,  is  a  small  sea-port  town  with  about  2250 
inhabituits,  a  handsome  chureh,  &c. ;  and  a  good  harbour  on  an  arm 
of  the  Little  Belt,  protected  at  its  entrance  by  the  three  islands  of 
Lyoe,  Averaaroe,  and  Biomoe. 
FUNFKIRCHEN  (Pecs),  an  old  town  in  the  county  of  Baranya  in 
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Hungiiry,  and  the  seat  of  provincial  administration,  consists  of  a 
single  street  built  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  Mount  Metshek,  and  at  the 
edge  of  a  rich  and  extensive  valley,  in  46**  5'  N.  lat,  18"  16'  £.  long. 
SoTyman,  the  Turkish  sultan,  who  resided  here,  was  wont  to  call  it 
'  the  Paradise  of  the  Earth.'  The  population  is  about  12,500.  This 
town  contains  several  handsome  buildings,  an  episcopal  palace,  an 
ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  gymnasium,  a  cathedral  standing  on  high 

5 round,  and  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  Hungary,  a  fine  masi»ively-built 
esuit  church,  several  other  churches,  some  of  which  were  formerly 
mosques,  a  public  library  and  cabinet  of  coins,  two  monasteries,  two 
hospitals,  &a 

FURKES.     [FLiLHDEBS,  WfiST.] 

FURRAH.    TSKraTAif.] 

FURREEDPOOR.    [Daoojl] 

FURRUCKABAD,  the  capital  of  the  district  Furruokabad,  is 
situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Oanges,  in 
27"  24'  N.  lat,  79"  33'  E.  long.,  100  mUes  RN,E.  from  Agra.  Fur- 
ruckabad  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Upper  Hindustan.  It  is 
inclosed  by  a  wall  and  defended  by  a  citadel  The  streets  are  wide, 
and  in  the  best  parts  of  the  town  there  are  good  houses,  which  are 
in  many  instances  surrounded  by  trees,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
dwellings  within  the  walls  are  mud  hovels.  The  population  has  been 
estimated  at  about  70,000.  A  considerable  trade  Lb  carried  on  with 
Cashmere,  and  the  town  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton. 

FCRSTENBERG,  a  principality  partly  in  Wurtemburg  and  partly 
io  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  consisting  of  several  mostly  isolated 
bailiwicks  on  the  rivers  Danube,  Wutach,  and  Kinzig,  the  majority 
of  which  are  situated  in  the  Wiirtemburg  circle  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Baden  circle  of  the  Lake.  They  have  an  area  of  about  787  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  92,000.  The  principality  is 
mountainous,  and  produces  timber,  cattle,  iron,  copper,  silver,  &c. 
In  the  uplaud  districts,  in  the  western  region  of  the  Black  Forest, 
the  inhabitants  make  many  articles  of  wood,  particularly  wooden 
docks.  The  prince's  residence  is  Donau-CEschiagen,  where  he  has 
his  chancery  and  public  offices.  He  is  also  possessed  of  several 
lordships  in  Bohemia ;  and  his  yearly  income  is  estimated  at  about 
50,0002.  sterling.  Donaa-CEachingen,  in  48**  56'  N.  lat,  8**  31'  E.  long., 
is  situated  in  the  Baden  circle  of  the  Lake  at  the  confluence  of  the 
three  streams  whose  united  waters  form  the  Danube.  [Danube.]  It 
contains  about  8100  inhabitants.  The  palace,  high  church,  public 
offices,  and  riding-house  and  stables  are  handsome  modem  building^ : 
the  town  has  also  a  gymnasium,  and  a  very  extensive  establishment 
belonging  to  the  prince,  in  which  great  quantities  of  beer  and  brandy 
are  made. 

FQRTH,  a  town  of  Middle  Franconia,  in  Bavaria,  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rednitz  and  Preguitz, 
44  miles  by  railway  KW,  from  Numberg,  in  49'*  28'  N.  lat,  11"  1' 
E.  long.,  and  has  about  15,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  upwards  of  2600 
are  Jews,  and  the  rest  mostly  Lutherans.  The  site  was  originally  a 
*  Villa  Regia,'  or  royal  domain  and  mansion,  in  which  many  of  the 
Qerman  nobles  assembled  in  a.d.  907  in  council  with  the  emperor 
Lewis.  The  bishops  of  Bamberg  enjoyed  it  by  gift  from  the  emperor 
Henry  II. ;  and  it  afterwards  became  part  of  the  margraviate  of 
Ansbach,  in  conjunction  with  which  it  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Bavaria  in  1803.  There  are  three  churches,  one  of  which  is  Roman 
Catholic,  a  splendid  synagogue,  and  three  minor  places  for  Jewish 
womhip;  the  high  church  contains  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
organs  in  Germany.  The  Jews  have  a  sort  of  university  here  called 
a  Talmud  school,  where  their  learned  men  and  rabbis  are  educated ; 
two  printing-houses,  three  minor  schools,  a  court  of  justice,  an  hospital, 
and  an  establishment  for  the  employment  of  their  poor  and  the  care 
of  orphans.    Fiirth  has  also  a  towu-hall,  a  grammar  and  a  superior 


civic  school,  an  hospital,  theatre,  &c  The  market-place,  a  laige  open 
area,  occupies  the  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Rednitz  and  Pi*egnitz.  Independently  of  a  brisk  transit  trade,  Fiiith 
is  the  residence  of  a  number  of  small  manufacturers,  whose  produc- 
tions are  looking-glasses,  chandeliers,  glass,  sealing-wax,  pocket-books, 
pencils,  needles,  spectades,  cabinet-work,  turnery^  clocks,  jewellery, 
saddles  and  harness,  locks,  &c.  Some  cottons,  caps,  and  stockings 
are  also  woven.  There  is  an  annual  fair  at  Michaelmas,  which  lasts 
fourteen  days. 

FUTTEHGHUR,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Furruckabad,  in  Hin- 
dustan, 8  miles  S.E.  from  the  town  of  Furruckabad,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  in  27-  21'  N.  kt.,  79*  34'  E.  long.,  was 
formerly  an  important  military  station  of  the  British  government,  but 
only  a  few  soldiers  and  certun  civil  officers  are  now  stationed  thera 
Several  European  merchants  reside  and  carry  on  their  business  in  the 
town.  During  the  dry  season  the  Ganges  is  here  reduced  to  two  or 
three  narrow  channels  winding  slowly  through  a  bed  of  sand,  and  at 
this  time  the  town  is  hardly  habitable  because  of  the  clouds  of  dust 
which  are  continually  flying  about.  The  town  contains  an  arsenal 
which  is  protected  by  a  strong  mud  fort. 

FLTTTKHPOOR,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  is  situated  19  miles  W.S.W. 
from  the  city  of  Agra,  in  27'  6'  N.  lat.,  77"  45'  E.  long.  The  walls 
by  which  it  is  surroimded  are  of  great  extent.  The  inclosed  space 
appears  for  the  most  part  to  have  been  always  unoccupied  by  build- 
ings. The  stone  of  which  the  walls  and  houses  are  formed  is  furnished 
by  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  town  was  inclosed  and  for- 
tified by  the  emperor  Akbar,  whose  favourite  residence  it  was.  It 
contains  an  extensive  tomb,  built  by  Akbar,  in  which  several  members 
of  the  imperial  family  were  buried. 

FQTTEHPOOR,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  45  miles  N.W.  from  the  city 
of  Allahabad,  in  25*"  57'  N.  kt,  80**  47'  E.  long.,  contains  some  good 
houses,  an  elegant  mosque,  and  a  considerable  population.  The  town 
is  surrounded  with  tombs.  Situated  amidst  the  tombs  is  a  laxge  but 
ruinous  serai,,  which  however  is  kept  tolerably  clean,  and  is  very  con- 
venient to  travellers. 

FYLDE,  THE,  Lancashire,  is  that  portion  of  the  county  which 
is  included  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ribble  and  the  Wire,  and  is 
comprehended  in  the  hundred  of  Amounderness.  The  district  so 
designated  forms  an  extensive  plain,  the  soil  of  which  is  well  adapted 
for  the  raising  of  grain  in  the  inland  parts,  and  for  pasture  towards 
the  ooast  The  district  gives  name  to  a  Poor-Law  Union,  which 
contains  23  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  53,464  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  21,905.  ^ 

FYNE,  LOCH,  Aq;yleshire,  Scotland,  an  arm  of  the  sea  separating 
the  districts  of  Lorn  and  Knapdale  from  that  of  Cowal,  and  extending 
from  Skipness  Point  to  beyond  Inverary,  a  distanco  of  nearly  40  miles. 
In  some  places  the  loch  is  upwards  of  10  miles,  in  others  about  3  miles 
broad ;  its  depth  varies  from  40  to  70  fathoms.  Loch  Gilp  is  a  small 
branch  loch  near  the  junction  of  the  Crinan  Canal  with  Loch  Fyne. 
Loch  Fyne  has  long  been  remarkable  for  the  herrings  which  are 
caught  here,  the  fishing  of  which  affords  employment  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Tarbert,  Lochgilphead,  Invei'ary,  and  many  other 
places  on  both  sides  of  the  loch.  The  fish  are  nearly  all  sent  to 
Glasgow. 

FYZABAD,  a  town  of  EUndustan,  in  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  is 
situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  river  Goggra,  in  26**  47'  N.  lat, 
82°  3'  E.  long.,  2  miles  W.  from  the  city  of  Oude.  In  the  reign  of 
Shuja  ud  Dowlah,  Fyzabad  was  made  the  capital,  instead  of  Oude, 
but  in  1775  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Lucknow  by 
his  son  and  successor  Azoph  ud  Dowlah.  Shuja's  palace  is  already  in 
ruins,  but  the  town  contains  a  numerous  populationi  chiefly  of  the 
lower  classes. 
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GADES.  [Cadiz.] 
GAETA,  the  ancient  CaiStaf  a  strongly  fortified  town  in  the 
province  of  Terra  di  Ls  voro,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  is  situated 
on  a  lofty  promontor^^  which  projects  into  the  Mediterranean,  and 
forms  one  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta,  the  ancient  Sinus  Caietanus, 
which  almost  rivals  in  beauty  of  scenery  the  neighbouring  Bay  of 
Naples.  The  islands  of  Ponza,  Yandotena,  and  Ischia  are  seen  at  a 
distance.  Inland  to  the  northward,  the  Apennines  rise  above  the 
wide  unwholesome  plains  extending  to  the  sea-coast :  through  these 
plains  flows  the  Garigliano,  or  Liris,  near  the  mouth  of  which  stood 
the  ancient  Mintumse,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  a  theatre,  a 
noble  amphitheatre,  and  some  arches  of  its  aqueduct.  In  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Gaeta  the  Formian  hills  are  covered  with 
vineyards,  olives,  oranges,  and  other  fruit-trees ;  and  at  the  foot  of 
them,  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  gulf,  is  Mola,  near  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Formin,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
9th  centuiy.  The  exact  site  of  Formise,  the  capital  of  the  Laestry- 
gones,  is  marked  by  the  little  village  of  Castellone  di  Gaeta.  Cicero's 
Formian  villa  was  in  this  neighbouihood,  about  half-way  between 
Kola  and  Gaeta ;  on  its  site  stands  the  Villa  di  Caposele,  lately  con- 
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verted  into  a  hoteL  A  circular  tower  near  Mola  is  vulgarly  called 
Torre  di  Cicerone ;  it  consists  of  two  stories  rising  above  a  large 
square  base,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  small  lantern  with  windows. 
Tradition  says  that  this  tower  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
great  orator,  in  his  attempt  to  escape  to  the  sea,  was  overtaken  by 
the  tribune  and  centurion,  by  whom  he  was  beheaded. 

Gaota  with  its  suburbs  has  a  population  of  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
exclusive  of  the  garrison.  It  has  sustained  several  sieges,  the  last  of 
which  was  in  1806  against  the  French.  It  has  a  harbour,  and  carries 
on  some  trade  by  sea.  The  citadel  of  Gaeta  is  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Italy,  and  the  key  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  the 
tower  of  the  citadel  is  the  tomb  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  who 
fell  at  the  storming  of  Rome  in  1527.  The  palace  of  the  governor 
was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  after  his  flight 
from  Rome  in  1849.  Caieta,  which  derived  its  name  from  being  the 
burial-place  of  the  nurse  of  .^neas,  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of 
no  great  importance  imder  the  Romans,  but  its  port  was  very  much 
frequented  by  shipping ;  it  has  however  some  remains  of  antiquity, 
fimong  others  the  circular  monument  called  Torre  di  Orlando,  which 
stands  on  the  highest  part  of  the  promontory,  and  is  proved  by  a* 
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f  Augustus  J  another  column  with  tirelve  focea,  nnd  iiucTib«d 
with  tll«  namefl  of  the  winds  in  Oraek  and  Latin,  is  ona  of  the  most 
ouriouB  monuineat)!  in  the  town.  In  the  cathedral  ia  a  baptismal 
vaae  of  Parian  marble  with  higblf-  ftoiBhed  rilievos,  besides  other 
remains,  Oaeta  ^Tes  title  to  ■□  u^bishop.  There  ia  a  rojal 
reeidence  here,  to  which  the  king  of  Naplea  and  his  bmil;  uauijly 
retort  in  summer.  Qaeta  rose  to  distinction  after  the  deatmction  of 
FormJEe,  and  under  the  Normoos  beome  one  of  the  moat  important 
cities  of  South  Italy. 

OAILLAC.     [TiEH.l 

QAILLON.     [EuRE,l 

OAINSBOROUQH,  Liacoloihire,  an  andent  market-town  and  sea- 
port, and  the  seat  of  a  Foor-Law  Union,  in  theparisb  of  Osiniborough, 
IB  HituBt«d  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  I^nt,  in  53°  23'  N.  lat, 
0°  iS'  W.  long.,  diBtanC  18  milee  N.W.  from  Lincola,  Hi  miles  N.  by 
W.  from  London  by  road,  end  IBS  mUea  by  the  Qreat  Northern 
railway.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  waa  7S96.  For  sanitary 
purpoees  the  district  is  under  the  msnagemeot  of  a  Local  Board  i^ 
Health.  The  liviog  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeacomry  of  Stow  and 
diocene  of  Lincoln.  Qajnaborough  Poor-Law  UDioa  contains  49 
pnriaLeg  and  townehipa,  with  an  area  of  105,226  acres  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  27,037. 

Oaiusboroiigh  coneiata  principally  of  one  street,  runniog  parallel  to 
the  Trent,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  atone  bridge  of  three 
elliptical  arches.  The  town  is  well  paved,  aad  is  lighted  with  gaa. 
The  public  buiidinga  include  the  town-bnll,  a  substantial  brick  build- 
ing, the  lower  part  of  which  ia  occupied  as  the  jail ;  the  parish  church, 
which  was  rebuilt,  with  eiception  of  the  tower,  about  a  century  ago ; 
three  hiiud)!ome  district  churches ;  and  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and 
Frimitire  Methodists,  Indepeadenta,  Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Unitarians.  There  are  also  a  Qrammar  school,  founded  in  1589; 
National,  Infant,  and  Wesleyauaohools;  a  literary  institute ;  libraries; 
B  sBviags  bank,  and  a  clinpeueary.    A  county  court  is  held. 

Oainsborough  is  advantageously  situated  both  for  foreign  and  inland 
trade.  By  the  river  Trent,  which  falls  into  the  Hiimber  about  20  miles 
below  the  town,  vessels  of  200  tana  can  came  up  to  the  wharfs ;  and 
by  the  Eeadby,  Chesterfield,  and  other  canals,  a  oonimuni cation  is 
kept  up  with  the  interior  of  the  country.  Tbe  gross  amount  of 
customs  duties  received  at  the  port  in  185!  was  3G,B49t  T«.  llif.  The 
number  of  veaseU  registered  at  tbe  port  os  December  Slst  1853  was 
as  follows :— Under  50  tons  6  Teasels,  tonnage'  257 ;  above  50  tons 
S  vessels,  toBuage  363 ;  one  steam  vessel  of  49  tons,  and  i  of  307 
tons.  The  vesaeU  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the  part  during  IS5S 
were  :— Inwards,  214,  tonnage,  13,202;  ontwards,  237,  tonnage,  12,725. 

Linseed  oil  is  very  eitensiTely  manufactund ;  malting,  rope-making, 
and  ship.building  are  largely  carried  ou.  The  marketnlHy  is  Tuesday ; 
fairs  of  ten  days  each  are  held  at  Easter  and  &om  October  20th,  for 
cheese,  horses,  and  stock.  Oainsborough  manor-house,  >  fins  old 
Elizabethan  hall,  has  been  receutly  restored. 

(Allen,  Lincolnihire  ;  Commnnicalion/rom  Gain^orough.) 

QALACZ.    [Moldavia.] 

QALAPAOOS,  a  group  of  islands  of  volcanic  origin,  situated  in 
tbe  Pacific,  about  TOO  miles  firom  the  oontinent  of  South  America, 
near  tbe  equator.  They  lie  between  1°  N.  lat.,  and  2°  S.  lat., 
88°  and  92°  W.  loog,,  and  consist  of  six  larger  and  seven  smaller 
islands.  Tbe  largest  is  Albemarle  Island,  which  is  60  miles  in  length, 
and  about  IS  miles  broad.  The  higheet  part  is  4000  feet  above  Uie 
aea.  Charles  Island,  now  colled  La  Flonana,  is  20  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  15  miles  wide. 

Tbe  islands  coosist  of  enormous  masses  of  lavs,  rising  abruptly 
from  a  fathomless  sea.  In  the  interior,  vaUeys  and  plains  of  moderate 
eiteut  occur,  which  are  covered  with  shrubs  and  that  kind  of  cactus 
which  is  called  prickly  pear.  This  cactus  supplies  with  food  the  great 
elephant-tortoises,  so  called  from  their  feet  being  like  those  of  a  small 
elephant.  These  animals  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and  frequently 
weigh  300  Iba  or  400  lbs.  There  ore  also  iguanas  and  innumerable 
crabs.    Pigeons  abound  on  the  islands. 

The  climate  is  moderated  by  tbe  elevation  of  tbe  surface  of  the 
islands  (the  settlement  on  La  Flonana  being  1000  feet  above  tbe 
level  of  the  ses),  and  by  tbe  cold  current  which  sete  along  tbe  south- 
Bouth-westem  side  of  the  group  to  the  narth-norib-west.  In  dry 
seasons  most  of  the  water-pools  dry  up  ;  but  at  the  setting-in  of  the 
rwns,  ill  November,  they  are  again  filled.  Between  May  and  Decem- 
ber the  thermometer  ranges  between  62°  and  74°,  and  from  January 
to  May  between  74°  and  84°,  and  occasionally  higher. 

These  islands  were  Srst  visited  towarda  the  end  of  the  last  century 
by  the  whalers  of  the  Paoiflc  Ocean.  In  1832  a  settlement  waa 
farmed  by  one  Bilamil,  an  inhabitant  of  Guayaquil,  who  obtained  a 
grant  of  tbe  ialand  of  La  Floriana  from  the  government  of  Ecuador- 
Sugar-cane,  sweet  potatoes,  and  Indian  com  are  cultivated.  It  has 
been  recently  rspoited  that  on  extensive  deposit  of  guano  bos  been 
found  on  one  of  the  islands. 

GALASHIELS.    [Sbleibeshibe.) 

GALA'TIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  which  originally  formed  part 
of  Fhrygia  and  Cappodocio.  Its  boundaries  differed  at  various  times. 
It  was  bounilcd  on  the  south  b;  Phrygia  and  Cappadocio,  on  tl^e  east 
by  Pontus,  on  the  north  by  PaphUgonia,  and  on  the  west  by  Bithynia 


It  obtuned  the  name  of  Galatia  from  the  nttlemeDt  of  ■  large  body 
of  Gauls  in  this  part  of  Asia.  The  first  horde  that  appeared  in  Asia 
(B.C.  279)  formed  part  of  the  army  with  which  Brennus  invaded 
Qreeoe.  In  consequenoe  of  some  disaenmons  in  the  army  of  Brennus, 
a  considerable  number  of  bis  troops,  under  tbe  command  of  Leonoriu* 
and  Lutorius,  left  their  countrymen  and  marched  into  Tbr>ce  ;  thenoe 
they  proceeded  to  Byzantium,  and  crossed  over  into  Asia  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Nicomedes  king  of  Bitbynia,  who  was  anxious  to  secura 
their  assistance  against  his  brother  Ziboataa.  (Lil'^,  zzxviiL  IS.) 
With  tbeir  aid  Nicomedes  was  successful ;  and,  according  to  Justin 
(nv.  2),  OS  the  Galli  received  part  of  the  conquests  the  country  waa 
caUsd  Gallogroecia.  Theallieeof  Nicomedes  now  beoome  his  masters, 
and  bs,  as  well  as  tbe  other  monaroha  of  AbIb  Minor  to  the  west  of 
Mount  Taurus,  was  obliged  for  many  yean  to  purchase  safety  from 
these  barbarians  b;  the  payment  of  tribute.  By  fresh  accessions  tbeir 
numbers  became  so  great  Wat  Justin  informs  us  (izv.  2)  "  that  all  Asia 
swarmed  withtbem;  and  tbatnoEasteramonarohs  carried  on  war  with- 
out a  mercenary  army  of  Oauls."  Instances  of  this  kind  are  given  in 
Clinton's  ■  Fasti  Hellenicj,'  voL  m.  p.  424.  They  are  abo  said  in  tb« 
second  book  of  Maccabees  (vliL  20)  to  have  advanced  as  far  as 
Babylon,  and  to  have  been  defeated  by  the  Jews.  The  first  effectual 
check  they  received  was  from  Attains  L  king  of  Pergomus,  wbo 
defeated  them  in  a  great  battle  (B.C.  239)  and  compelled  them  to 
settle  permanently  in  that  part  of  Asia  which  was  afterwsrda 
colled  Qalatio.  (Livy.  xiiiii.  21 ;  Polybius,  iviii.  24.)  Though 
Att«lus  reduced  their  power,  they  still  remained  independent, 
and  gave  Antiochus  great  aesiatance  in  his  contest  with  the  Romsns. 
Having  thus  incurrol  the  enmity  of  the  Roman  republic,  Cneiui 
Monlius  the  consul  was  sent  against  them  with  a  considerable  army, 
B.O.  189.  The  particulars  of  this  war,  which  terminated  in  the  com- 
pete defeat  of  the  Oalatians,  are  recorded  in  Livy  (iiiviii.  12-27). 
From  this  time  they  were  in  reality  subject  to  Rome,  though  allowed 
to  retain  their  own  native  princes.  In  the  war  against  Uitbridates, 
DeiotaruB,  originally  only  a  tetrarch  of  one  of  the  Oolatian  tribe^ 
greatly  assisted  tbe  Romans,  for  which  service  he  was  reworded  bj 
the  grant  of  Pontus  and  little  Armenia,  and  the  title  of  king  by  the 
Roman  Senate.  He  was  succeeded  by  Amyntos,  according  to  Strabo 
(b.  liiL).  At  the  death  of  Amyntos,  B.C.  25,  Galatia  became  a  Roman 
province.  After  the  time  of  Augustus,  tbe  boundaries  of  the  province 
were  enlarged,  and  Papblagonia  was  added  to  it ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Constontine  it  was  again  reduced  to  its  former  Umits,  and  in  tbe  time 
of  Tbeodosius  the  Great  was  subdivided  into  two  provinces,  Oaiatia 
Prima,  of  which  tbe  capita!  waa  Ancjro,  and  Oalalia  Semnda,  of 
which  Pessinus  was  the  capitoL 

Strabo  (b.  liL)  intbrms  us  that  Qolatia  was  inhabited  by  three 
tribes  of  Qauls;  the  Trocmi,  the  TectOBsges,  ond  the  TolistobogiL 
Each  tribe  was  subdivided  into  four  ports,  ond  each  division  was 
governed  by  a  tetrarcb,  who  appointed  a  judge  and  on  inspector  of 
the  army.  The  power  of  these  twelve  tetrarchs  was  limited  by  a 
senate  of  300,  who  onembled  at  a  place  called  Drjnieemetum,  and 
who  took  cognisance  of  cases  of  murder,  other  offences  being  left  to 
tbe  jurisdictjon  of  the  tetrarchs  ond  judges.  This  form  of  govern- 
ment continued  till  shortly  before  the  time  of  Deiotarus.  All  tbe 
tribes  spoke  the  same  languoge,  ond  had  the  s  ime  cuitonu.  Though 
they  afterwards  spoke  Qreok  in  common  with  the  other  nations  of 
Asia  Minor,  yet  tbey  hod  not  forgotten  their  notive  tongue  in  tbe 
time  of  Jerome,  wbo  informs  us  (' Prolcgomeno  in  Epis.  ad  Galatas') 
that  tbeir  language  was  almost  the  some  as  that  of  tbe  Treviri,  or 
tlie  people  of  TrJtvea.  They  did  not  entirely  lose  their  original 
simplicity  of  monners,  for  Cicero,  in  bis  defence  of  Deiotarus,  prsiscB 
bim  as  an  extensive  cultivator  and  breeder  of  cattle  (c.  6). 


Oaiatia  possessed  few 
AlTOTRl,  Tavium,  and  Pesdnus.    Tavium,  the  capltr 
was  situated  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  pr 
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obscurity.  Pessinus,  the  capita]  of  tbe  Tolistobogii,  north-esst  of 
the  river  Sangorius,  was  a  great  trading-ploce,  with  a  magnificent 
temple,  sacred  to  tbe  mother  of  tbe  godn,  who  was  there  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Agdistis.  (Strabo,  b.  iiL)  On  the  river  Sangorius 
in  this  province  was  the  ancient  Qordium,  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  Phrygian  monarchy.  Livy  (iiiviii.  18)  describes  Qordium  as  a 
small  ifiVn  in  bis  time,  but  carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce.    Tbe 
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apoBtle  Paul  appears  to  have  vijuted  Qalaiia  twioe,  about  ^D.  50  and 
A.D.  65  (Acts,  zvi  6 ;  xviii.  28.)  The  date  of  his  epiBtle  to  the 
QalatiaDB  haa  not  been  definitely  asoertained. 

GALENA.    [Illinois.] 

QALICIA,  the  Eicgdom  of,  is  the  north-eastern  province  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  lies  between  47°  50'  and  50"*  50'  N.  lat, 
18"  54'  and  26°  87'  E.  long.  It  includes  the  country  formerly  the 
territory  of  the  republic  of  Cracow;  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Poland, 
E.  by  Russia,  S.E.  by  the  Bukowine,  S.  and  S.W.  by  Transylvania 
and  Hungary,  and  W.  by  Hungary,  Austrian  Sil^iia,  and  Prussian 
Silesia.  The  Bukowine,  which  was  formerlv  included  in  Qalicia, 
was  separated  from  it  by  imperial  patent  m  1851.  The  area  of 
Galiciais  30,157  square  miles :  the  population  in  1850-1  was  4,555,477. 
Galicia  derives  its  name  from  the  former  principality  of  HaUosia  or 
Galiczia,  which,  together  with  a  considerable  portion  of  Red  Russia, 
once  formed  part  of  Hungary,  but  was  incorporated  with  Poland  in 
the  year  1874.  Its  ancient  connection  with  Hungary  served  as  a 
pretext  to  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  in  1772,  when  Poland  was 
enfeebled  by  intestine  divisions,  to  daim  its  restoration;  a  claim 
which  the  Poles  were  forced  to  concede  by  the  treaty  of  the 
18th  September,  1778,  in  consequence  of  which  that  part  of  the 
republic,  now  termed  Galicia,  was  surrendered  to  Austria,  and 
annexed  to  its  dominions  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Ghdicia 
and  Lodomeria. 

Surfacty  Hydrography,  <fcc.— Galicia  spreads  out,  in  its  whole 
length  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  into 
extensive  plains :  those  mountains  extend  their  arms  deep  into  the 
kingdom,  and  on  the  west,  the  Beskide  branch  of  them  stretehes  as 
far  as  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  rising  almost  abruptly  out  of  the 
lowlands  into  heights  of  from  2000  to  5000  feet  The  most  elevated 
summit  in  this  quarter  is  the  'Babia  Gk>ra'  (Women's  Mount), 
5410  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  south-west,  the  Patra  or  central 
range  of  the  Carpathians,  with  their  peaked  summito  and  desolate 
naked  aspect,  rise  to  still  greater  elevations;  the  great  Kryvan  to 
about  8050  feet,  and  the  Rohicz  te  7230  feet.  The  branches  of  this 
range  penetrate  much  deeper  into  the  country  than  tiiose  of  the 
Beskides.  The  mountains  are  full  of  small  lakes,  which  are  here 
called  Sav,  Plesse,  or  '  Eyes  of  the  Sea;*  the  largest  of  them,  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  Gi*eat  Kryvan,  is  called  the  Fiah  ]jake;  it  is 
at  an  elevation  of  about  4550  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but 
does  not  exceed  1600  paces  in  length,  or  500  feet  in  breadth ;  it  has  a 
depth  of  192  feet,  and  forms  an  almost  perfect  oval. 

The  northern  part  of  Galicia  is  an  extensive  plain,  in  some  parte 
intersected  by  low  ranges  of  hills ;  and  in  the  western  part  also  a 
dead  level  begins  at  Skavina  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and 
varying  in  width,  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  San.  The  soil  of  the 
plains  consists  almost  universally  of  loam  and  sand ;  the  most  remark- 
able accumulation  of  the  latter  is  in  what  is  called  the  Sand  Mountain 
(Sandberg)  near  Limbuig. 

The  rivers  of  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Galicia  belong  to 
the  basin  of  the  Vistula ;  and  those  of  the  eastern,  to  the  basins  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Dniester.  The  Vistula  forms  the  western 
boundary  next  te  Poland  for  about  180  miles,  flowing  north-eastward 
from  the  spot  where  Austrian  and  Prussian  Silesia  and  Galicia 
converge  to  a  point,  and  quitting  the  kingdom  at  Popowicze,  a  village 
opposite  Zavichost  at  ite  northern  extremity ;  this  river  increases  in 
breadth  along  this  frontier-Hue  from  about  120  to  nearly  200  paces, 
and  has  a  rapid  current  until  below  Cracow,  the  difference  in  the 
elevation  of  ite  bed  from  the  point  just  mentioned  and  that  dty 
bemg  about  200  feet.  The  tributaries  of  the  Vistula,  on  the  side  of 
Galicia,  are — ^the  Dunayec  or  Danayez,  which  flows  down  from  the 
Carpathians,  is  navigable  in  the  low  country,  receives  the  Poprad,  also 
a  navigable  stream,  and  other  rivers  in  ite  course,  chiefly  northward, 
through  the  circles  of  Sandecz,  Bochnia,  and  Tamof,  and  fiJls  into 
the  Vistula  near  Kovopole,  opposite  Opatoviec,  after  a  course  of  about 
105  miles.  This  river,  like  aU  those  which  flow  from  the  Carpathians, 
overflows  ite  banks  in  rainy  seasons,  does  much  damage,  and  is 
dangerous  to  navigate.  The  Wyaloka  is  formed  at  Yaslo  out  of  the 
junction  of  the  Dembowka,  Ropa,  and  Yasielka,  flows  throu{^  the 
circles  of  Yaslo  and  Tamof,  and  after  a  northern  course  of  about 
70  miles,  joins  the  Vistula  near  the  village  of  OstnSf,  in  the  north  of 
Galicia.  The  San  or  Saan,  the  most  important  tributary  of  the 
Vistula  in  this  quarter,  rises  near  Sianki,  a  village  on  one  of  the  most 
northerly  declivities  of  the  Carpathians,  takes  a  north-westerly 
direction  to  Sanok  and  Bynof,  whence  it  runs  eastward  to  the  town 
of  Przemysl,  and  thence  flows  north-westward  through  a  low  country 
past  Yaroslaf  until  it  falls  into  the  Vistiila  near  Lapiszof.  Ite  whole 
length  is  about  180  miles,  and  ite  chief  tributaries  are  the  Wyslek 
and  Tanef.  The  Bug,  which  has  ite  efflux  in  the  Vistula  also,  does 
not  become  a  considerable  stream  until  it  has  quitted  Galicia ;  it  rises 
near  Galigory  to  the  east  of  Limbuig,  flows  westward  when  above 
the  latitude  of  that  town,  and  before  it  reaches  Busk  turns  north- 
ward and  afterwards  north-westward,  and  leaving  GhJicia  below 
Sokal,  enters  Poland.  The  Dniester,  another  of  tke  considerable 
rivers  in  this  kingdom,  through  which  it  flows  for  a  distance  of  about 
810  miles,  has  ite  source  in  the  Carpathians  m  tne  western  part  of  the 
circle  of  Sambor,  and  thence  continues  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
till  it  enters  Russia  near  Cholym.    [Dnxxbteb.]    It  receives  numerous 


affluente  on  both  banks,  but  most  on  the  left  bank,  in  ite  course 
through  Galicia.  Another  large  river  which  in  part  belongs  to  eastern 
Gkdicia  is  the  Pruth,  which  rises  in  the  Carpathians  within  the  circle 
of  Stanialavof,  flows  through  that  circle  to  the  borders  of  the 
Bukowine,  and  passes  over  into  Moldavia  below  Pentuluy.  There 
are  neither  canals  nor  railways  in  the  kingdom. 

QtaUtgieol  CharaeUr, — GkUcia  abounds  in  sandstone,  granite,  sand 
of  a  very  superior  grain,  quarte,  Blat«,  yellow  and  common  clay, 
pottars'-earth,  yellow  oohre,  marble,  gypsum,  &c.  Mountain  orystels, 
agates,  jaspers,  ordinary  opal,  alabaster,  kc.,  are  found  in  several  spots. 
The  Carpathians  are  rich  in  metals,  particularly  iron,  which  is  found 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  Carpathians,  from  the  drcle  of  Sandecz 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  Bukowine;  but  the  proportion  of  metel  in  the 
ore  is  small  Bog-iron  likewise  is  met  with  in  the  circles  of  Stry  and 
Zolkief.  Gold  is  obtained  in  small  quantities  in  two  or  three  placeai 
Veins  of  silver  are  found  in  the  lead  of  Mount  Dudul,  near  that 
place,  and  it  is  also  extracted  from  the  calamine  obtained  near 
Truskawicze.  Native  sulphur  occurs  at  Svoszovice,  in  the  circle  of 
Bochnia,  and  Sklo,  in  that  of  Przemysl.  Coal  is  found  near  Moszyn, 
Kuty,  and  Skwarczva.  The  nothem  side  of  the  Carpathians  contains 
enormous  masMS  of  rook-salt,  and  the  country  has  numerous  salt- 
springs.    There  are  several  sulphuretted  and  other  mineral  springs. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  f^roductions, — The  climate  of  Galicia  is  colder 
than  that  of  any  other  possession  of  Austria,  in  consequence  of  the 
proximity  of  the  Carpathians.  The  summer  is  generally  short,  and 
the  grape  never  ripens  :  the  winter  is  very  severe  for  six  months  at 
least,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  deep  snow  lying  in  the  middle 
of  April,  or  an  oat-crop  buried  by  .the  snow  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains.  The  moist  and  swampy  plains  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom  render  that  quarter  also  very  chilly  and  raw. 

The  soil  is  of  a  very  varied  character.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Carpathians,  where  sterile  rocks  or  cold  clay  abound,  the  husband- 
man has  difficulty  in  raising  even  sufficient  barley,  oate,  and  potetoes 
for  his  own  consumption.  But  towards  the  plains,  the  soil  becomes 
richer  and  more  productive  :  the  most  fertile  parte  are  those  perhaps 
about  Yaroalaf,  such  districte  in  the  circle  of  Zloczof  where  lime- 
stone forms  the  substratum,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  circles  of 
Stanislavof  and  Kolomea.  In  many  parte  the  soil  is  so  light  that 
the  grass,  underwood,  and  even  trees  quickly  wither  under  the  heat 
of  the  sun. 

Agriculture  is  still  in  a  very  backward  stete  in  Galicia.  The  pro- 
ductive land  in  Galicia  (including  the  Bukowine,  which  was  not  Uien 
separated  from  Galicia),  was  thus  occupied  in  1846:  —  Arable, 
8,266,698  English  acres;  meadowp  and  gardens,  2,912,537  acres; 
pasture,  1,952,440  acres;  and  woodlands,  6,031,065  acres.  The  grain 
grown  in  the  same  year  was  in  English  quarters : — Wheat,  616,844 ; 
rye,  1,653,721 ;  barley,  2,315,518 ;  oate,  8,228,434 ;  and  maize,  116,081 
quarters.  Of  potetoes,  38,199,690  bushels  were  obtained.  The  vine  is 
very  Uttie  cultivated,  only  42  acres  were  returned  in  1846  as  vine- 
yards. Peas  and  beans,  potetoes,  and  other  common  vegetebles, 
chicory,  clover,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  anise-seed,  rape  and  other  seed  for 
making  oil,  a  few  hops,  &c.  are  also  growiL  The  supply  of  fruit  is 
scanty.  The  foreste  con^  principally  of  pine-wood,  and  there  are 
large  traote  of  underwood.  In  some  parte  the  oak  atteins  a  majestio 
growth.    Tar  and  potashes  are  made  in  considerable  quantities. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  by  the  government  as  well  as  by 
private  individuals  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses.  The 
best  native  horses  of  the  Polish  breed  are  bred  in  the  western  circles. 
Large  droves  of  homed  cattle  are  fed,  the  finest  being  brought  from 
Moldavia.  Much  has  been  done  towards  improving  the  race  of 
sheep,  laige  numbers  of  which  are  raised ;  and  Galicia  now  produces 
some  fine  wools.  In  the  eastern  districts  much  honey  and  wax  are 
made.  The  rivers  and  small  lakes,  and  pondn,  the  last  of  which 
occupy  an  area  of  nearly  200  square  miles,  are  well  supplied  with 
fish.  The  bear,  wolf,  fox,  beaver,  roebuck,  stag,  lynx,  marmot,  eagle, 
vulture,  swan,  heron,  wild  goose,  squirrel,  and  haro  are  the  principal 
wild  animals. 

The  mining  industry  of  Galicia  is  chiefly  confined  to  iron  and  salt 
The  rock-salt  mines  of  Wicliczka  are  of  great  magnitude  and  well 
known,  and  produce  four-fifths  of  the  whole  quantity  raised;  the 
romainder  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  mines  of  Bochnia.  A  fine 
kitchen-salt  is  made  from  the  saline  springs  in  the  eastern  parte  of  the 
kingdom.  A  small  quantity  of  coal  is  raised  at  Myszyn,  m  the  circle 
of  Kolomea,  and  there  are  sulphur-pita  at  Svoszovice.  Mineral  pitch 
is  distilled  into  naphtha  at  the  government  works  in  the  circles  of 
Sambor,  Kolomea,  and  StanislavoC 

The  manufiiotures  of  Galicia  are  gradually  extending,  though  they 
are  still  on  a  confined  scale.  The  country  people  in  general  make 
the  materials  for  their  clothing.  The  spinning  and  weaving  of  flax 
and  hemp  give  employment  to  thousands.  They  manufacture  very 
coarse  and  durable  linen,  and  in  some  parte  a  few  fine  cloths,  damask 
and  table  Unen,  ko.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  inconsiderable.  Much 
woollen  yam  is  spun,  both  by  hand  and  machinery ;  and  there  aro 
small  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens  in  all  parte.  Paper  of  inferior 
quality  is  made  to  some  extent.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  princi- 
pally in  the  circles  of  Przemysl  and  lizeszof :  the  produce  of  deals, 
Steves,  kc  is  considerable ;  and  great  quantities  of  utensils,  &c.  in 
wood  are  mada     Brandy  is  manufactured  on  almost  every  larjr 
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estate ;  the  Jews  in  particular  are  considerable  distillers,  and  have 
a  large  niimber  of  stills  at  work.  Much  tobacco  and  some  beet-root 
sugar  are  manufactured.  Tanning  employs  many  hands ;  but  the  pro- 
duction of  iron,  copper,  and  other  metallic  articles  is  limited.  Potters' 
ware  of  all  sorts,  ordinaiy  china,  glass,  and  flints  may  be  added 
to  this  enumeration.  The  foreign  trade  of  Qalicia  is  very  limited. 
The  exports  consist  of  cattle,  skms  and  hides,  wool,  grain,  saltj,  timber, 
potashes,  anise-seed,  horses,  &c. ;  and  the  imports  of  raw  materials  from 
Hungary,  Poland,  Russia,  Turkey,  &c.,  and  of  wines  and  manufactured 
goods  and  colonial  produce. 

Divitiontf  Tovmt,  <fe<;.— Galicia  was  divided  into  19  circles,  but  has 
been,  lately  directed  to  be  formed  into  three  divisions,  Limbui*g, 
Cracow,  and  Stanislavof,  having  for  their  capitals  the  towns  of  the 
same  names.  Limburo,  the  capital  of  Gkdicia,  Cracow  (as  well  as 
the  larger  towns  within  the  circle  of  that  name),  and  Brodt  are 
noticed  under  their  respective  titles.  The  other  more  important 
towns  we  notice  here  :  the  population  is  that  of  1850-1. 

Stanislavof f  or  Stanislaff  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Stanislavof, 
population  including  the  suburbs  about  9000,  is  a  strongly  fortified 
town  situated  between  the  two  principal  branches  of  the  Bistritza,  in 
48"  5i'  N.  lat,  24**  60'  E.  long.,  75  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Limbui^. 
It  possesses  few  public  buildings  of  any  consequence,  but  is  a  place 
of  some  trade.  Biala,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Biala,  45  miles 
W.S.W.  from  Cracow,  population  about  4000,  has  some  manufactures 
of  linen  cloth.  Boehii^t  25  miles  E.S.E.  from  Cracow,  population 
about  5300,  contains  a  gymnasium  and  several  churches.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  extensive  mines  of  rock-salt  Bnezany,  on  the 
Zlota,  50  miles  S.E.  from  Limburg,  population  6899,  contains  several 
churches,  a  gymnasium,  a  castle,  and  carries  on  some  leather  and 
linen  manufacture&  Drohobycz,  40  miles  S.S.W.  from  Limbuzg, 
population  with  the  suburbs  about  7400,  is  an  ancient  town,  con- 
taining several  churches,  convents  and  schools.  Iron-  and  salt-mines 
and  pitch-wells  are  in  the  vicinity.  A  large  yearly  com  and  cattle 
fair  is  held  here.  Przemytl,  65  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Limburg,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Saan,  population  about  4200,  more  than  half  of  whom 
are  Jews,  is  an  old  walled  town  containing  two  or  three  churches,  a 
monastery,  a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium  and  other  schools,  an  hospital, 
and  the  ruins  of  a  castle ;  and  carries  on  some  manufactures  of  linen 
and  leather.  Ezeszav,  on  the  Wisloka,  about  80  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Limbuig,  population  4600,  about  half  of  whom  are  Jews,  contains 
churches,  schools,  a  castle,  &c.,  and  has  some  manufactures  of  linen 
and  woollen  cloths.  Sambor,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dniester,  40 
miles  S.W.  from  Limburg,  population  about  6700,  contains  a  court- 
house, churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  other  schools ;  is  the  centre  of  a 
salt  mining  district,  and  has  some  linen  manufactures.  About  10 
miles  S. W.  from  it  is  the  town  of  Stari  Sambor,  or  (Hd  SamboTf  with 
a  population  of  2000.  Sandekj  or  New  Sandekj  50  miles  S.E.  from 
Cracow,  population  5300,  is  a  town  of  some  local  importance ;  an 
older  town  of  the  same  name,  Stari  Sandek,  population  3500,  lies 
about  6  miles  S.W.  from  New  Sandek.  Tamopol,  on  the  Sered,  85 
miles  E.S.E.  from  Limburg,  population  with  the  suburbs  about  10,000, 
contains  several  churches,  a  gymnasium  and  other  schools,  and  is  a 
place  of  a  good  deal  of  trade.  TrembowUi,  20  miles  S.  from  Tamopol, 
once  the  capital  of  an  independent  principality,  is  now  a  small  town 
of  about  3000  inhabitants.  WitLicdca^  9  miles  S.E.  from  Cracow, 
population  4700,  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  salt-mine,  perhaps  the 
largest  and  most  remarkable  in  the  world ;  it  yields  85,000  tons  of 
salt  annually,  and  contains  within  it  a  rivulet  and  lake  of  fresh-water, 
and  a  chapel  carved  out  of  the  salt-rock.  Zbaracz,  12  miles  N.E.  from 
Tamopol,  population  5642,  contains  three  churches,  a  monastery,  and 
an  ancient  castle. 

Oovemmentf  Education,  Ac, — The  government  of  Galicia  is  on  the 
same  footing  as  that  of  the  other  hereditary  possessions  of  Austria. 
The  highest  authority  in  civil  affairs  is  the  Boani  of  Provincial  Admi- 
nistration at  Limburg.  The  court  of  appeal  and  chief  criminal  court 
are  in  the  same  town,  where  also  are  the  head-quarters  of  the 
commander-in-chief  for  Ghdicia. 

Of  the  inhabitants  above  half  are  of  Polish  descent,  chiefly  located 
in  the  western  provinces,  and  next  in  number  are  the  Ruthenes  or 
Russniaks,  a  rude,  uncivilised  race  of  men,  who  have  spread  into  the 
centre  of  Russia,  and  are  also  numerous  on  the  Hungarian  side  of  the 
Carpathians:  they  inhabit  the  circles  of  Qalicia  east  of  the  San. 
The  remaining  piurt  of  the  population  consists  of  328,806  Jews,  who 
are  scattered  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  a  mixed  race  of  Germans, 
Hungarians,  &c 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  (2,236,765)  are  Roman  Catholics : 
but  a  nearly  equal  number  (2,194,910)  are  of  the  Greek  Church,  who 
conform  partially  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  There 
are  besides  31,069  of  Greek  non-conformists,  and  32,714  Protestants. 
The  Roman  Catholics  are  in  ecclesiastical  matters  in  chazge  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Limburg  and  the  bishops  of  Przomysl  and  Taraof. 
The  Armenians,  though  few  in  number,  have  an  archbishop  at  Lim- 
burg. The  Gneco-Catholics,  mostly  Russniaks,  have  also  their  own 
archbishop  at  Limburg,  and  a  bishop  at  PrzemysL  The  Greeks, 
wholly  Moldavians,  are  under  a  Greek  bishop  at  Czeimovitz  in  the 
Bukowine.   The  Protestants  are  under  a  superintendent  at  Limburg. 

The  number  of  benevolent  institutions  is  considerable,  and  com- 
prises eighteen  Christian  and  three  Jewish  hospitals  or  asylums  for  the 


sick  or  diseased,  an  hospital  of  the  Benevolent  Brothers,  six  hospitals 
conducted  by  the  Benevolent  Sisterhood,  above  300  infirmaries  and 
refugees  for  the  indigent,  besides  several  poorhouses. 

The  public  provision  for  the  general  education  of  the  people,  has 
been  greatly  increased  within  the  last  20  years :  in  1846  it  consisted 
of  a  university  and  an  academy  of  art  at  Limburg,  4  philosophical 
and  4  theological  seminaries,  13  gymnasia,  10  special  and  28  general 
schools:  in  all  61  upper  schools.  The  popular  schools  numbered 
8063,  being  43  head  schools,  2195  lower  schools,  42  girls'  schools,  781 
adult  or  repetition  schools,  and  2  infant  schools. 

GALICIA,  a  province  of  Spain,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  S.  by  Portugal,  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  E.  by  the 
provinces  of  Asturias  and  Leon.  It  is  situated  between  41**  50  and 
43"  47'  N.  lat,  6'  50'  and  9**  16'  W.  long.  The  greatest  length  north 
to  south  is  about  130  miles ;  the  greatest  width  east  to  west  is  about 
120  miles.     It  is  divided  into  the  following  modem  provinces  : — 


Frovinccs. 

Area  In  Square  miles. 

Population  in  1849. 

Corufla       . 

Lugo     .        •        *     *  L 
Orensc       .         .        .  [ 
Pontevedra    .        •    0 

15,897 

511,492 
419,437 
880,000 
420,000 

Total      . 

15,897 

1,730,929 

Surface, — This  province  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  mountains 
and  hills,  and  is  intersected  by  numerous  valleys,  many  of  which  are 
narrow,  rugged,  and  difficult  of  access.  There  are  few  plains  of  any 
extent.  Galicia  forms  in  fact  the  western  termination  of  the  direct 
course  of  the  great  Cantabrian  mountain  range.  The  Sierra  de 
Pe&amarela  enters  Galicia  from  the  boimdary  of  Asturias  and  Leon, 
and  taking  a  northern  direction  sweeps  round  by  Mondofiedo,  after 
which  it  turns  southward,  and  passing  by  Lugo  and  Orense  on  the 
west  terminates  on  the  coast  between  Tuy  and  Vigo.  This  mountain 
range,  under  the  various  names  of  the  Sierra  de  Pe!iamarela,  Sierra 
de  Mondo&edo,  Sierra  de  Lobo,  Monte  Faro,  and  other  local  denomi- 
nations, incloses  the  basin  of  the  Mi&o  and  its  tributaries,  dividing  it 
from  the  valleys  of  all  the  other  rivers  which  enter  the  Atlantic  or 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Many  of  the  summits  of  this  series  of  sierras  are 
covered  with  snow  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Another  offset 
from  the  Cantabrian  mountain  chain  passes  in  a  south-south-west 
direction  through  the  province  of  Leon,  and  enters  Galicia  at  the 
south-eastern  angle,  whence  it  extends  from  east  to  west  to  the  coast, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Galicia  and  Portugal  This  latter 
range  shuts  in  the  basin  of  the  Sil,  and  joins  it  to  that  of  the  Mi&o, 
of  which  the  Sil  is  the  largest  tributary. 

The  coasts  of  this  province  are  much  broken,  and  are  indented  by 
numerous  bays  and  other  smaller  inlets  of  the  sea,  besides  which  most 
of  the  rivers  terminate  in  an  sestuary,  or  ria.  There  are  many  promon- 
tories and  headlands,  which  project  some  distance  into  the  sea,  of 
which  the  best  known  are  Cape  Estaca  and  Cape  Ortegal  on  the 
north  coast,  and  Cape  Finisterre  on  the  west  coast. 

Rivers. — The  two  largest  rivers  of  this  province,  the  MiSio  and  its 
affluent  the  Sil,  are  confined  within  the  basin  formed  by  the  series  of 
sierras  which  sweep  round  by  Mondofiedo,  Lugo,  and  Orense.  Nearly 
all  the  other  rivers  flow  westward  and  northward  from  the  exterior 
flanks  of  the  same  series  of  mountains.  The  Miiio  (in  Portuguese 
Minho)  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Mondo&edo,  flows  southward  past  Lugo, 
and  then  south  by  west  to  Orense,  about  10  miles  above  which  it 
receives  the  Sil,  augmented  by  the  Cabe,  the  Bibey,  and  other  streams^ 
all  of  which  come  from  the  mountains  of  Asturias  and  Leon.  After 
passing  Orense  the  Mifio  flows  south-south-west,  and  then  south-west, 
forming  part  of  the  boimdary  between  Galicia  and  Portugal,  and 
entering  ihe  sea  below  Tuy  and  south  of  Vigo.  The  Tea  rises  on  the 
western  flank  of  Monte  Faro,  and  falls  into  the  Mi&o  above  Tuy. 
The  Lerezo,  the  Ulla,  and  the  Tambre,  all  flow  in  a  south-west 
direction,  and  enter  the  sea  by  wide  bays  or  scstuaries,  which  are 
named  respectively  the  Ria  de  Pontevedra,  the  Ria  de  Arosa,  and  the 
Ria  de  Muros  y  Noya. 

ClimcUe  and  Productions, — The  climate  is  variable,  temperate  on 
the  coast,  but  cold  in  the  interior  as  compared  with  other  provinces 
of  Spain.  The  skies  are  cloudy,  and  much  rain  falls.  The  sides  of 
the  hills  are  well  covered  with  forest-trees,  and  also  with  chestnut- 
trees,  which  supply  much  of  the  food  of  the  peasantry.  The  valleys 
supply  good  pasturage  for  large  numbers  of  cattle,  and  many  fine 
mules  and  asses.  The  soil  is  generally  stonv,  but  is  carefully  culti- 
vated, and  produces  wheat,  barley,  maize,  flax,  abundance  of  fruit, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine.  Swine  are  reared  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  the  hams  are  in  great  request  The  woods  abound  in 
game  and  the  streams  in  fish.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  a  profit- 
able branch  of  industry,  and  not  only  supply  food  for  the  inhabitants, 
but  are  exported  largely  into  Leou  and  the  Castiles.  Linen  is  the 
chief  manufacture ;  it  is  made  in  considerable  quantity  and  of  good 
quality  for  don^stic  use. 

7\ywns. — Comfia  is  the  capital  of  Galicia  and  the  province  of 
Comfta.  [CoBTJNA.]  Betanzos,  10  miles  W.S.W.  from  Corulia,  is 
situated  on  a  sort  of  peninsula  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams 
which  discharge  their  united  waters  iato  the  Bay  of  BetanzoB.    It  is 
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an  old  town,  and  some  of  the  narrow  Hreets  are  sttU  ent^k«d  by 
ancient  granite  gatewaja  The  population,  about  4800,  are  mostly 
employed  in  the  fiaberiea  Ferrot^  14  miles  N.N.E.  from  Corufta 
acroro  the  Bay  of  Betanzos,  but  more  than  twice  the  distance  by  land, 
ia  a  sea-port  town  with  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  Europe,  and  with 
a  rast  naval  arsenal  and  dockyards  founded  by  Carlos  III.  It  is 
situated  in  a  deep  inlet  from  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  Betanzos, 
and  the  harbour  is  entered  by  a  narrow  channel,  which  is  defended  by 
the  castles  of  San  Felipe  and  Palma,  while  the  town  is  strongly 
fortified  on  the  land  side  by  a  widl  on  which  200  cannon  might  be 
mounted,  but  are  not.  The  arsenal  and  dockyards  are  now  in  a 
neglected  and  ruinous  state.  The  old  town  is  very  irregular,  but  the 
new  town  is  a  parallelogram  of  seren  streets,  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  nine  others,  and  has  two  square  plaziis.  The  Alameda,  or  public 
walk,  is  between  the  new  town  and  the  Astillero,  or  dockyard.  The 
town  contains  three  large  churches,  two  hospitals,  a  prison,  naval 
barracks,  and  schools  of  navigation  and  mathematics  :  the  population 
in  1845  was  15,720.  LugOf  50  miles  S.E.  from  Corufta,  is  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Lugo.  It  stands  on  the  left  or  western  bank  of 
the  Miflo,  and  is  inclosed  by  walls.  It  has  a  large  square  surrounded 
by  arcades,  and  contains  a  cathedral  of  the  12th  century  :  population, 
7269.  There  are  warm  sulphur-baths,  which  were  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  Mondofitdo,  60  miles  W.  by  N.  from  CoruRa, 
ia  situated  in  a  cultivated  valley  on  the  high  lands  of  the  Sierra  de 
Hondo&edo.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  Santiago,  and 
contains  a  cathedral,  begun  in  1221  :  population,  6000.  Orense, 
45  miles  S.E.  from  Santiago  and  55  miles  S.S.W.  from  Lugo,  is  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Oreuse.  It  stands  on  the  left  or  eastern 
bank  of  the  Mi&o,  on  a  gentle  ascent,  and  girdled  by  hills.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  Santiago,  and  contains  a  cathedral  begun 
in  1220.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  but  clean.  It  is 
frequented  for  its  hot  springs,  which  gush  out  of  a  granite  rock  on 
the  west  of  the  town  almost  boiling,  and  are  applied  to  many  unes 
besides  medical  ones  :  population,  5000.  PoTitevedra,  75  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Coru&a,  ia  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Lerezo,  at  its 
entrance  into  the  Ria  de  Pontevcdra.  There  is  a  long  bridge  here 
over  the  Lerezo,  whence  the  name  Pontevedi-a  (Old  Bridge).  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  walls,  is  well  built,  well  paved,  and  dean,  and 
has  a  convenient  harbour  for  small  vessels :  population,  4550. 
Santiago  de  Conipoitela,  formerly  the  capital  of  Qalicia,  43  miles  S. 
from  Corufia,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  and  near  the  source  of 
the  Sar,  an  affluent  of  the  Ulla.  The  town  is  built  round  the  cele- 
brated cathedra],  which  was  said  to  contain  the  body  of  St.  James 
the  Apostle  (Sant  lago):  the  name  Compostela  is  from  'Campus 
Stellse,'  because  a  star  was  said  to  have  pointed  out  the  spot  where 
the  body  was  to  be  found.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
of  greater  sanctity  and  frequented  by  greater  numbers  than  any  other 
place  in  Spain.  After  the  Reformation  the  numbers  began  to  diminish. 
It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  contains  the  cathedral,  2  collegiate 
churches,  and  15  parish  churches,  and  is  still  visited  by  considerable 
numbers  of  devotees.  Its  numerous  convents  were  plundered  by  the 
French  in  1809,  and  have  since  been  suppressed.  Each  of  the  four 
fronts  of  the  cathedral  looks  to  an  open  plaza.  The  grand  facade,  or 
western  front,  is  modem.  The  body  was  completed  in  1128.  Thecloisters 
are  grand ;  they  were  completed  in  1533,  by  Fonseca,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Toledo.  In  one  of  the  plazas  is  the  Hospicio  de  los  Reyes, 
the  hospital  for  pilgrims,  a  fine  structure  built  in  1504.  There  are 
several  other  public  buildings,  fountains,  and  other  objects  worthy  of 
inspection.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  cottons,  hats,  leather, 
and  hosiery,  but  the  importance  of  the  place  depends  chiefly  on  its 
ecclesiastical  establishments.  The  population  in  1845  was  28,970. 
Tuy^  42  miles  S.W.  from  Orense,  is  a  frontier  town  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Mi&o,  opposite  to  the  Portuguese  town  of  yalen9a. 
It  is  walled,  but  of  no  great  strength.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
suffragan  of  Santiago,  is  regularly  built,  and  contains  an  old 
strongly-built  gothic  cathedral,  begim  in  1145 ;  the  cloisters,  of 
much  later  date,  are  very  fine.  The  climate  here  is  delicious,  and  the 
country  very  fertile,  and  produces  much  excellent  wine.  The  oranges 
and  other  fruits  rival  those  of  Andalucia :  population  of  the  town, 
4000.  Vigo,  15  miles  K.  by  W.  from  Tuy,  stands  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  Ria  de  Vigo.  It  has  a  good  port,  which  was  of  great  import- 
ance previous  to  the  formation  of  the  naval  establishments  at  Ferrpl. 
Tlie  town  is  inclosed  by  walls,  with  a  trench,  and  is  defended  by  two 
castles,  which  crown  the  heights  behind  it.  It  contains  a  large 
modem  church,  a  theatre,  and  a  lazaretto ;  and  there  is  a  pleasant 
Alameda,  or  public  walk.  It  has  a  good  export  trade  in  wine,  maize, 
and  bacon,  and  an  active  pilchard  fishery.  It  was  much  injured  by 
the  attacks  of  Drake  in  1585,  and  by  Lord  Cobham  in  1719 :  the 
population  of  the  town  is  about  4000. 

JiUiabitants. — The  QalicLons  (Gallegos,  in  Spanish)  are  a  hardy, 
industrious,  and  docile  people.  In  their  habits  they  resemble  their 
neighbours  the  Portuguese  rather  than  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards 
They  speak  a  dialect  which  has  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Por- 
tuguese language.  Many  of  them  visit  Portugal,  and  numbers  may 
be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto  employed  as  porters  and 
water-carriers ;  and  they  have  an  established  reputation  for  honesty. 
The  population  of  Qalicia  is  almost  entirely  agricultural;  landed 
property  is  much  subdivided,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  people  do 


not  live  in  towns  and  Tillages,  as  in  most  other  provinces  of  Spain, 
but  in  detached  dwellings  on  their  lauds  and  fields. 

(Hi&ano,  Diccionario  Qeografico  de  Sapaika ;  Mado%  JHecionario  d$ 
Eijpa^a:  Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain.) 

GALILEE.      [PALEBTCfB.] 

GALITSCH,  LAKE.     [Costroma.] 

GALL,  ST.  (Sankt-Gallen),  a  Swiss  canton,  is  bonnded  N.  by  the 
canton  of  Thurgau  and  the  Lake  of  Constance,  K  by  the  Austrian 
province  of  the  Vorarlbex^,  S.  by  the  cantons  of  Grisons  and  Glarus, 
and  W.  by  those  of  Schwyz  and  Zurich.  Its  area  is  758  square  miles, 
and  its  population  at  the  end  of  March  1850  amounted  to  169,508,  of 
whom  105,370  were  Catholios,  and  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of 
some  Jews  and  foreigners,  were  Calvinists.  St.-Gall  is  a  new  canton, 
which  was  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  by  the 
union  of  the  territories  of  the  Abbot  of  St-Gall  with  the  free  town  of 
SL-Gall,  and  several  districts  formerly  subject  to  the  old  cantons, 
namely,  the  Rheinthal,  Sargans,  Werdenberg,  Utznach,  Gaster,  and 
Sax,  and  the  town  of  Rapperschwyl.  By  the  union  of  so  many  various 
districts  which  happened  to  be  situated  all  round  the  old  canton  of 
Appenzell,  that  canton  is  now  inclosed  on  every  side  by  the  territory 
of  St-Gall.  The  spoken  language  of  St.-Gall  is  a  dialect  of  the  German, 
resembling  the  Swabian. 

Surface. — The  canton  of  St.-Gall  ia  in  great  part  a  mountainoos 
country,  being  intersected  by  various  offsets  of  the  Alps,  the  highest 
of  which  are  continuations  of  the  great  chain  which  bounds  on  the 
north  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine  in  the  Grisons  country,  and 
which  on  entering  the  territory  of  StGall  at  the  summit  called 
Scheibe  (9000  feet)  divides  into  three  branches— one  running  north 
along  the  frontiers  of  Glarus  as  far  as  the  south  bank  of  the  Lake  of 
Wallenstadt;  another  eastward  between  St. -Gall  and  the  Grisons, 
forming  the  summit  called  Galanda  (8800  feet  high) ;  and  the  third 
extending  north-east  into  the  canton  of  St-Gall,  between  the  rivers 
Tamina  and  Seez.  North  of  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt  is  another  chain 
running  in  a  north-west  direction,  which  divides  the  basin  of  the 
Linth  from  that  of  the  Thur,  and  contains  several  summits  between 
6000  and  7000  feet  high.  North  of  the  Thur,  and  between  it  and 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  is  another  extensive  group  of  mountains 
known  by  the  name  of  Alpstein,  which  cover  nearly  the  whole  of 
Appenzell,  and  extend  also  into  the  adjacent  districts  of  St.-Gall. 
The  general  slope  of  the  surface  is  towards  the  north  and  noith- 
west. 

Rivera. — The  Bhine,  coming  from  the  Grisons,  touches  the  canton 
of  St.-GaU  near  Pftiffers,  and  flowing  northward  forms  its  eastern 
boundary  for  a  length  of  about  fifty  miles,  dividing  it  first  from  the 
Grisons  and  afterwards  from  the  principality  of  Lichtenstein  and  the 
Yorarlbet^,  until  it  enters  the  Lake  of  Constance  below  Rheinek.  Its 
principal  affluent  in  thtf*  canton  of  St-Gall  is  the  TVimina,  a  rapid 
Alpine  stream  which  rises  in  the  Scheibe,  crosses  the  south  part  of 
the  canton,  passes  by  Pfuffers,  and  enters  the  Rhine  below  Ragaz. 
The  Seez  rises  also  in  the  south  part  of  the  cautou,  runs  first  north- 
east and  then  north-west,  and  enters  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt  The 
Thur,  which  rises  in  the  central  part  of  the  canton  near  Wildhaus, 
runs  northward  through  part  of  the  fine  district  of  Tog^enbui^,  passes 
Lichtensteig,  receives  the  Necker  on  its  right  bank,  and  after  a  course' 
of  about  forty  miles  enters  the  canton  of  Thurgau  and  the  canton  of 
Zurich,  through  which  it  flows  in  a  north-west  direction,  and  falls 
iuio  the  Rhine  on  the  left  back  in  the  latter  canton.  The  Sitter, 
coming  from  the  canton  of  Appenzell  passes  near  the  town  of 
St-Gall  and  enters  Thui^gau,  where  it  joins  the  Thur  at  Bischofszell. 
The  CMdachf  which  rises  also  in  Appenzell,  runs  into  the  Lake 
of  Constance.  The  north  and  north-west  districts  of  the  canton 
towards  the  borders  of  Thurgau  are  mostly  level,  as  well  as  the  banks 
of  the  Linth,  between  the  lakes  of  Wallenstadt  and  Ziirich,  where 
an  extensive  marsh  has  been  drained  by  means  of  the  Linth  Canal 

The  agricultural  produce  of  the  canton  consists  chiefly  of  wine, 
fruits  in  great  abundance,  especially  apples  and  cherries,  some  com, 
maize,  potatoes,  and  pasture.  The  com  produced  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  home  consumption.  There  are  considerable  forests  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  canton,  and  much  wood  is  exported.  The  domestic 
animals  are  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  horses,  all  of  which  enter 
into  the  expoi*ts  of  the  canton ;  the  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  fish 
and  water-fowl.  There  are  rich  iron-mines  at  Gunzenberg,  and  coals 
and  turf  are  found  in  several  districts.  Manufactures  constitute  an 
important  branch  of  industry.  From  the  1 3th  century  the  town  of 
St-Gall  was  famous  for  its  linen  manufactures,  but  these  have  been 
in  modem  times  replaced  by  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  and 
especially,  muslins.  Muslin  and  other  cotton  fabrics  are  also  largely 
manufactured  in  the  Toggenburg,  which  comprises  the  long  and  fertile 
valley  of  the  Thur  from  Wyl  in  the  north-west  of  the  canton  to  Wild- 
haus, the  birthplace  of  Zwinglius,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  Mont 
Sentis,  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  on  the  watershed  between  the  Thur 
and  the  Rhine.  There  are  in  the  canton  also  numerous  bleaching 
establishments,  glass-works,  and  wax-bleaching  factories.  The  women 
are  also  employed  in  embroidery.  The  tanneries  have  fallen  off  of 
late  years.  About  8000  bullocks'  hides  and  2000  goats'  skins  are 
exported  annually.  The  principal  imports  are  corn  and  other  pr# 
visions,  raw  cotton,  and  other  materials  for  manufacturing  purpose& 
The  town  of  St-Gall  is  a  place  of  great  trade  with  Germany  and 
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lialir,  and  aumbers  some  wealthy  merohanta^  manufacturers,  and 
baDKers  amoug  its  population. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  15  districts,  namely : — St-Gall,  Tablat, 
Rorschach  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  Unter  Rheinthal, 
Ober  Rheinthal,  Werdenbei^,  Sargans,  Gaster,  See  Bezirk  (or  Lake 
Circle)  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  Ober  Toggenburg,  Unter 
Toggenburg,  Alt  Toggenburg,  Keu  Toggenbui^,  Wyl,  Gossan.  The 
finest  districts  are  the  Rheinthali  Rorschach,  St-Gall,  Wyl,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Toggenburg,  and  the  See  Bezirk :  the  remaining  or  southern 
districts  are  mountainous. 

St,-GQU,  the  capital  of  the  canton,  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  on 
the  Steinach,  is  a  well-built  town,  well  supplied  with  water,  and  con- 
tains 11,229  inhabitants.  It  is  still  surrounded  by  old  walls,  but  the 
ditch  has  been  filled  up  and  converted  into  gardens.  The  principal 
buildings  are — ^the  abbev-church,  now  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest 
in  Switzerland,  with  handsome  paintings;  the  gymnasium,  the 
assembly-room,  the  toiK'n-house,  several  hospitals  and  asylums,  and 
the  public  granaries.  The  old  abbey  library  has  above  1000  manu- 
scripts, many  of  them  valuable ;  several  of  the  classics  which  were 
considered  as  lost  were  discovered  in  the  middle  ages  in  this  library. 
The  abbey-buildings  are  now  used  for  the  gymnasium,  and  the  abbot's 
house  for  public  offices.  St-Gall  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  towns 
of  Switzerland.  The  environs  are  embellished  with  numerous  country 
houses  and  promenades.  St-Gall  is  40  miles  £.  from  Zurich  and  46 
miles  N.  from  Coire  in  the  Grisons.  The  town  sprung  up  round 
a  cell  founded  here  in  the  7th  century  by  St.  Gall  or  Gallen,  an 
Irish  monk,  who  taught  the  people  agriculture  and  Christianity.  An 
abbey  rose  over  the  cell  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the  saint  under 
the  auspices  of  Pepin  I'Heristhal,  and  became  a  celebrated  school 
from  the  8th  century.  To  the  labours  of  Uie  monks  of  St-Gall  are 
owing  the  preservation  of  the  works  of  several  of  the  classical  authors. 
The  insecurity  of  the  times  from  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century 
compelled  the  abbot  to  fortify  his  monastery,  and  frequently  he  and 
his  monks  sallied  forth  sword  in  hand  against  their  assailants.  The 
revenues  of  the  abbacy  increased  in  time  so  considerably,  that  the 
abbots  became  tenitorial  lords  of  a  considerable  portion  of  northern 
Switzerland,  and  ranked  as  princes  of  the  empire.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  century  Appenzell  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  abbot ;  and 
the  town  of  St.-Gall,  which  owed  its  origin  and  prosperity  to  the 
abbey  and  its  inmates,  became  restive  under  the  rule  of  the  abbots, 
and  gained  its*  independence  at  the  Reformation.  At  the  French  revo- 
lution the  abbey  was  secularised,  and  its  revenues  were  soon  after 
sequestrated.    The  last  abbot  died  in  1829  in  the  convent  of  Muri. 

RapperUicyl  is  prettily  situated  on  a  peninsula  projecting  into  the 
Lake  of  Ziirich  :  a  wooden  bridge,  4500  feet  long,  crosses  over  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  lake.  The  town  has  some  manufactories  and  about 
1500  inhabitants.  AlUtdUen,  in  the  Upper  Rheinthal,  in  the  midst  of 
a  fertile  country,  Kh  a  place  of  some  trade,  with  sulphur  springs,  and 
about  2000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  muslins.  Bheinekf  in  the 
Lower  Rheinthal,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lihine,  has  about  1500  inha- 
bitants :  the  red  wine  made  in  the  neighbourhood  ranks  high  among 
the  wines  of  Switzerland. 

The  government  of  St -Gall  is  a  democracy.  The  members  of  the 
Great  Council  are  chosen  in  their  respective  districts  by  Uie  citizens 
above  twenty-one  years  of  age.  They*  are  elected  for  two  years. 
The  Great  Council  appoints  from  among  its  body  the  members 
of  tl^e  Little  Council  or  executive  for  four  years.  It  also  appoints 
those  of  the  criminal  court  and  of  the  court  of  appeal.  The  citizens 
of  each  district  appoint  every  year  their  own  amman,  or  prefect,  and 
other  local  authorities.  The  constitution  of  Si-Gall  is  one  of  the 
most  democratic  among  the  representative  cantons  of  Switzerland  :  it 
approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the  pure  democracies  of  the  little  cantons. 
The  revenues  of  the  state  are  derived  from  the  income-tax ;  licences 
for  shops,  public-houses,  and  sporting ;  stamp-duties,  tolls,  monopoly 
of  salt,  post-office,  and  national  domains.  Under  the  new  constitution 
of  Switzerland  the  canton  of  St,-Gall  returns  eight  members  to  the 
National  Council    [Switzerland.] 

GALLARDON.    [Edre-et-Loib.] 

GALLATOWN.    IFifmhirb.] 

GALLA-TRIBES.    [Abyssinia.] 

GALLE,  POINT  DE,  a  town,  fort,  and  harbour  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  72  miles  &  by  E.  from  Colombo, 
is  situated  in  6°  1'  N.  lat,  80°  16'  K  long.  The  town  and  fort  are 
built  on  a  low  rocky  promontory  named  the  Point  de  Qalle.  The 
harbour  is  formed  between  the  point,  which  extends  towards  the  east, 
and  a  piece  of  land  sloping  inwards  from  the  west,  thus  forming  a 
small  bay.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  about  a  mile  wide,  but  as  there 
are  many  rocks  in  it  a  pilot  is  required  to  take  the  vessel  to  the 
anchorsge,  which  is  abreast  the  town  in  5  fathoms  depth  of  water. 
There  is  a  pi.er ;  a  jetty  was  constructed  in  1847,  and  a  new  wharf  in 
1853.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  steam-vessels  calling  at  the 
port  chiefly  to  take  in  coals  has  caused  various  proposals  to  be  made 
for  improving  the  harbour,  but  funds  are  wanting.  The  fort,  built 
by  the  Dutch,  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  contains 
several  large  and  commodious  houses  inhabited  by  Europeans.  The 
iown,  or  pettah,  inhabited  by  natives,  is  extensive,  contains  many 
neat  houses,  and  has  a  large  popuUition.  The  government  schools 
maintained  here  include  an  elementary  school  with  41  scholars  in 


1852,  a  mixed  school  with  144  scholars,  and  a  superior  school  for 
females  which  had  88  pupils  in  1852.  An  iron  lighthouse,  constructed 
in  London,  was  erected  in  1848 ;  the  total  height  of  the  light  above 
the  sea  is  103  feet.  The  mail-steamers  stop  at  Point  de  Galle,  and  the 
letters,  &c,  are  forwarded  immediately  to  Colombo,  whence  they  are 
transmitted  to  all  parts  of  Ceylon.  Letters  taken  by  steamers  from 
Point  de  Galle  reach  Madras  in  three  days  and  Calcutta  in  nine  days. 
Bombay  is  reached  by  steam-vessel  in  six  days. 

GALLITOLI,  the  ancient  CalUpoLU,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesua, 
a  town  of  European  Turkey,  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Dardanelles,  anciently  denominated  the 
Hellespont  Gkdlipoli  is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  and  has  two  har- 
bours, which  are  frequently  the  rendezvous  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  of 
which  the  port  is  one  of  tiie  chief  stations.  It  was  selected  ss  the 
landing-place  and  depdt  of  the  first  detachments  of  the  British  and 
French  troops  sent  m  the  spring  of  1854  to  assist  the  Porte  in 
the  war  with  Russia.  Gallipoli  occupies  a  considerable  space :  the 
population  is  variously  estimated;  tne  number  of  residents  does 
not  probably  exceed  20,000.  The  population  includes  Turks,  Arme- 
nians, Jews,  and  some  Greeks.  It  has  an  extensive  bazaar,  with 
domes  covered  with  lead,  and  the  shops  are  tolerably  well  supplied. 
The  dwellings  are  destitute  of  comfort,  and  the  streets  are  kept 
in  a  dirty  state.  Some  improvement  was  efiected  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  town  in  Kay  1854  by  the  allied  troops,  particularly  the 
French,  who  set  to  worK  to  write  up  names  on  the  comers  of  the 
streets  and  to  number  the  houses,  and  otherwise  to  introduce  some- 
thing like  regularity.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  chiefly  in  com,  wiue, 
and  oil  In  the  vicinity  some  profitable  cultivation  is  carried  on,  but 
not  to  any  great  extent.  Excellent  water-melons  grow  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Gallipoli  is  interesting  as  being  the  first  place  in  Europe 
where  the  Turks  acquired  dominion,  having  been  taken  by  them  in 
1357.  There  are  several  ancient  remains  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood, of  which  the  most  noticeable  are  the  magazine  and  cellars  built 
by  Justinian,  and  the  tumuli  to  the  south  of  the  city,  which  are  said 
to  be  the  tombs  of  the  Thracian  kings.  The  only  defences  of  the 
town  are  an  old  square  castle  and  tower,  probably  built  by  Bajazet. 
Gallipoli  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop.  Several  foreign  cousuls 
reside  in  the  town.  Numerous  steam-vessels,  EngUsfa,  French, 
Austrian,  and  Turkish,  call  at  Gallipoli  on  their  passage  to  and  from 
Constantinople. 

GALLIPOLI.    [Otbanto,  Tebra  di.] 

GALLOWAY,  an  extensive  district  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland, 
comprising  the  shire  of  Wigtown  and  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
with  part  of  the  shires  of  Ayr  and  Lanark.  It  appears  to  hare  been 
independent  until  the  overthrow  of  the  Picts,  when  the  Scottish 
monarohs  assumed  a  feudal  superiority  over  the  lords  of  GtUloway. 
The  lordship  subsequently  descended  to  the  family  of  Douglas,  with 
whom  it  remained  till  1455,  when,  by  the  rebellion  of  James,  earl 
of  Douglas,  the  estates  became  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

GALSTON,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  a  small  market-town  in  the  parish 
of  Galston,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Irvine,  22  miles  S.  by  W. 
from  Glasgow  and  5  miles  E.  from  Kilmarnock  by  road ;  and  39  miles 
from  Gla^ow  by  the  Glasgow  and  South-Westem  railway.  The 
population  in  1851  was  2538.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  chiefly 
cotton  weavers.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  chapels  for  Free 
Church  and  United  Presbyterian  congregations;  and  an  Endowed 
school  In  the  town  is  the  ancient  casUe  of  Barr.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  vestiges  of  a  stone  circle. 
Loudon  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  is  near  the  town. 

GALT.    [Canada.] 

GALWAY,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Connaught,  in 
Ireland,  Ues  between  52'  65'  and  58"  42'  N.  lat,  7'  53'  and  10^  17' 
W.  long.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Mayo  and  Roscommon,  £.  by  King's 
county  and  Tippei-ary,  S.  by  the  county  of  Clare,  and  W,  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  extent  of  coast,  which  is  very  irregular,  has 
been  estimated  at  400  miles;  and  the  Shannon  and  Suck,  both  navi- 
gable rivers,  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county.  Its  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west  is  164  miles,  fix>m  north  to  south  52  miles. 
The  area  comprises  1,566,354  acres,  of  which  742,805  are  arablo, 
708,000  uncultivated,  23,718  in  plantations,  1801  in  towns,  and  90,030 
under  water.  The  county  of  GhJway  is  the  largest  in  Ireland  except 
Cork;  its  population  in  1851  was  298,564,  exclusive  of  Gal  way  town. 

Swface,  Hydrography y  <md  Commimications. — With  the  exception 
of  the  Slieve-Baughta  Mountains,  which  cover  the  south  coast  of  the 
county  from  the  Clare  boundary  to  Loughrea  [Clare],  and  an 
extension  of  the  Burrin  Mountains  on  the  south-west,  tiie  whole  of 
that  part  of  Gal  way  which  lies  east  of  Lough  Corrib  is  compara- 
tively flat,  and  although  to  a  great  extent  encumbered  with  bog,  is 
pretty  generally  improved  and  productive.  A  low  table-land  running 
north  and  south  and  joining  the  Slieve-Dart  Mountains  on  the  northern 
boundary  separates  this  part  of  GiUway  into  two  nearly  equal 
districts,  the  waters  of  one  of  which  run  eastward  into  the  Suck 
and  Shannon,  and  those  of  the  other  westward  into  the  head  of 
Galway  Bay  and  Lough  Corrib.  The  district  of  the  Suck  is  most 
encumbered  with  bogs ;  it  contains  much  well-improved  land,  partica^ 
larly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ahsscragh  and  Ballinasloe.  The  district 
extending  eastward  from  the  head  of  Galway  Bay  is  the  richest  part 
of  the  county.    The  surface  of  the  county  east  of  Lough  Corrib  m 
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more  direnified  with  hill  tad  da]«,  and  is  generally  in  a  good  state 
of  ctUtivation.  The  centre  of  this  eastern  district  is  a  iMtre  flat 
tract  disfigured  by  numerous  bogs  and  very  inferior  in  fertility  to  any 
of  the  other  portions. 

The  district  west  of  loughs  Corrib  and  Mask  has  latterly  attracted 
much  attention  in  consequence  of  its  ca]>abiliti6s  of  improTement, 
and  the  wildnees  and  beauty  of  its  scenery.  The  most  prominent 
object  in  this  district  is  a  group  of  conicsl  mountains  called  Binabolay 
Burabola,  or  Twelve  Pins,  rising  abruptly  from  a  table-land  of 
moderate  elevation  which  stretches  south  and  west  from  their  bases 
to  the  sea.  Round  their  bases  are  numerous  lakes,  of  which  the 
chief  are  Lough  Inagh,  under  the  eastern  front  ,of  the  group ;  the 
upper  and  lower  lakes  of  Ballinahinch  skirting  them  on  the  south, 
and  loughs  Kylemore  and  Foe  lying  on  their  northern  dediyities. 
The  average  height  of  these  mountains  is  about  2000  feet;  the  highest 
summit  is  2895  feet  above  the  sea,  and  as  the  table-land  from  which 
they  rise  is  only  of  moderate  elevation,  their  appearance  is  very 
striking.  A  fine  view  of  these  mountains,  of  the  glens  that  divide 
them,  and  of  the  lakes  at  their  feet,  is  commanded  by  the  beautiful 
isolated  hill  of  Cooluacarton,  900  feet,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lough 
Insgh  and  at  the  bottom  of  Qlen  Inagh.  Northward  and  eastwaurd 
from  the  Binabola,  but  separated  from  them  by  a  deep  glen  which  is 
traversed  by  the  road  from  Oughterard  to  Renvyle  are  the  Maam- 
Turk  Mountains,  a  range  of  equal  altitude,  but  not  of  so  picturesque 
a  character,  extending  between  the  head  of  KiUery  harbour  and  the 
western  shore  of  Lough  Mask.  «About  midway  between  these  waters 
lies  Lough  Nafooey  or  Na£foy,  which  has  an  outlet  to  Loug^  Mask 
and  i^  surrounded  by  iftountains  above  2000  feet  high ;  the  highlands 
north  of  this  lake  to  the  boundary  of  Mayo  are  entirely  uninhabited. 
The  chief  elevations  of  this  group  on  the  west  are  Shannonafola,  about 
2000  feet  high,  at  the  head  of  Lou^  Corrib ;  Ben  Leva,  the  declivities 
of  which  form  the  isthmus  between  Loughs  Corrib  and  Mask ;  and 
the  range  of  Maam  Trasna  overhanging  the  western  shore  of  Lough 
Mask.  Along  the  western  arm  of  Lough  Corrib,  there  is  a  small 
plain  from  which  the  hill  of  Glan  rises  abruptly  to  a  height  of 
1060  feet.  To  the  north  of  this  hill  is  a  remarkable  chain  of  lakes 
stretching  westward  from  Lough  Corrib  to  near  the  head  of  Birter- 
buy  harbour.  These  lakes  lie  in  the  hollows  of  a  great  bed  of 
granite,  extending  southward  from  the  Binabola  Mountains  to  the 
shores  of  Qalway  Bay  and  the  Atlantic,  from  which  the  county 
gradually  rises  to  about  800  feet,  with  hills  to  the  north-east  nowhere 
exceeding  700  feet,  and  presents  a  most  bleak,  dismal,  and  dreary 
appearance — vast  bogs,  barren  moors,  lakes,  and  morasses.  The 
district  just  described  is  now  geographically  known  as  '  Connemara ; ' 
among  tiie  Galwegians,  however,  that  name  is  applied  to  the  country 
which  lies  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  KiUery  harbour 
along  the  ridge  of  the  Maam  Turk  Mountains  to  the  summit  of 
Shannonafola  and  thence  to  the  head  of  Kilkerran  Bay.  The 
mountainous  district  east  and  north  of  this  comprising  the  isthmus 
between  Lough  Corrib  and  Lough  Mask  is  called  the  '  Joyce  Country.' 
The  low  granite  cotmtry  south  of  both  the  preceding  is  called  '  lar- 
Connaught,'  or  Western  Connaught. 

The  islands  off  the  coast  of  Oalway  are  very  numerous :  the  chief 
are  the  three  south  islands  of  Abran,  lying  about  midway  between 
the  coasts  of  lar-Connaught  and  Clare,  in  the  opening  of  the  Bay  of 
Galway;  Qaromna  Island  between  Greatman's  Bay  and  Kilkerran 
Bay ;  and  the  islands  of  Innisturk,  Innisboffin,  and  Inniahark,  which 
extend  across  the  offing  of  Killery  harbour,  between  the  coasts  of 
Connemara  and  Murrisk,  and  belong  politically  to  the  county  of 
Mayo.  On  the  highest  point  of  Inishmore  or  Arranmore  Island, 
498  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  there  is  a  lighthouse  with  a 
revolving  light,  which  in  clear  weather  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of 
28  miles.  There  are  also  lighthouses  with  fixed  lights  on  Slyne  Head 
in  Connemara,  and  on  Mutton  Island  in  Galway  Harbour. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Gkdway  the  coast  is  not  favour- 
able for  the  construction  of  harbours.  From  Burrin  Quay,  or  New 
Quay,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  to  Kinvarra,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Bay  of  Galway,  there  is  no  place  of  shelter  for  craft  except  at 
Killeany  in  Arran,  and  Diiras  Pier  on  the  peninsula  of  Duras,  which 
is  situated  between  Kinvarra  inlet  and  the  county  Clare,  opposite  the 
town  of  Galway.  The  creek  of  Ballynacourty  which  opens  into 
Kilcolgan  Bay,  and  Renville  Creek,  6  miles  E.  from  Galway  town,  are 
good  harbours  for  small  vessels,  and  the  harbour  of  Galway  has 
lately  been  much  improved.  Westward  however  from  Galway,  and 
ri>und  the  entire  coast  of  lar-Connaught  and  Connemara  (so  named 
from  Cun-na-mar  'bays  of  the  sea')  to  the  boundary  of  Mayo, 
there  is  a  succession  of  harbours  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class, 
unequalled  perhaps  on  any  similar  extent  of  coast  in  Europe.  The 
first  of  these  noble  roadsteads  next  Galway  is  Costello  Bay,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  celebrated  fishing  stream  the  Costello.  This  harbour 
admits  large  ships,  and  is  defended  by  a  Martello  tower.  Casheen 
Bay,  Greatmau's  Bay,  and  Kilkerran  Bay  occur  immediately  west 
from  the  Costello,  being  separated  from  one  another  by  narrow 
peninsulas  and  islands.  Kilkerran  Bay  contains  100  miles  of  shore, 
and  is  capable  of  receiving  the  lai^est  vessels.  A  pier,  500  feet  in 
length,  with  a  return  of  100  feet>  was  constructed  here  in  1822.  An 
extensive  peninsula,  10  miles  by  7  miles,  and  interspersed  with  lakes, 
separates  Kilkerran  Bay  from  the  Bay  of  Birterbuy,  which  runs 


inland  about  5  miles,  being  only  half  a  mfle  wide  at  the  entrance, 
and  from  2  miles  to  8  miles  wide  within ;  it  has  deep  water  and  fine 
ground.  On  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  to  ikrterbuy  Bay  is 
the  opening  to  Roundstone  harbour,  a  safe  and  capacious  iiUet,  with 
clean  good  ground,  and  2  to  5  fathoms  water.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  Ballinahinch  River  into  the  head  of  the  harbour  there  is  an 
excellent  salmon  fishery.  A  considerable  village  has  recently  sprung 
up  at  Roundstone ;  a  road  runs  hither  from  the  main  line  of  com- 
munication between  Galway  and  CUfden,  and  the  harbour  is  the 
nearest  point  for  the  shipment  of  the  fine  green  marble  of 
Ballinahinch.  From  Birterbuy  the  coast  stretches,  with  occasional 
anchorages,  to  Slyne  Head,  the  most  western  point  of  Galway; 
off  Slyne  Head  lie  a  number  of  islands  with  navigable  sounds 
between  them,  which  remiuned  unnoticed  in  the  maps  till  Mr.  Nimmo's 
coast  survey.  Between  Slyne  Head  and  Achris  Head  occur  the  bays 
of  Mannin  and  Ardbear;  the  former  possessing  good  anchorage,  but 
exposed,  and  the  latter  forming  an  excellent  harbour  with  safe  anchor- 
age in  6  to  8  fathoms  water.  At  the  head  of  this  harbour  a  con- 
siderable town  has  recently  grown  up.  [Clifden.]  North  of  Clifden 
harbour  is  Cleggan  Bay,  an  excellent  roadstead,  with  a  pier  built  in 
1822,  to  which  a  branch  of  the  new  coast-road  has  been  extended. 
Between  Cleggan  Bay  and  Cape  Renvyle,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundaiT  of  the  entrance  to  Killery  Bay,  is  the  harbour  of  Ballynakill, 
well  sheltered  by  the  island  of  Truchelaun,  and  capable  of  receiving 
vessels  of  the  largest  class.  Rounding  Cape  Renvyle  there  is  an  open 
bay,  from  the  head  of  which  two  inlets  run  eastward  between  steep 
mountains.  These  are  the  Great  and  Little  Killeries ;  the  latter  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  about  12  miles  in  length,  by  a  quarter  to  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  width,  having  for  a  great  part  of  its  length  10  to  12 
fathoms  of  water  and  clean  ground.  An  island  at  the  mouth  com- 
pletely protects  it  from  the  sea,  but  from  being  overhung  on  each 
side  by  steep  and  lofty  mountains  it  is  exposed  to  squalls,  and  not 
safe  for  sailing  boats.  The  scenery  of  the  Great  Killery  is  much 
admir^,  and  considered  to  approach  nearest  to  tiie  Norwegian 
'igords'  of  any  in  these  islands. 

No  part  of  the  district  west  of  Lou^  Corrib  is  more  than  i  mUes 
ttom  existing  means  of  navigation.  The  harbours  fit  for  vessels  of 
any  burden  are  upwards  of  20  in  number ;  it  contains  25  navigable 
lakes  of  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  and  hundreds  of  smaller  size. 
Lough  Corrib  and  Lough  Mask  alone  have  upwards  of  70  miles  of 
navigable  coast ;  and  all  these  waters  abound  with  fish.  The  sea- 
shore affords  a  constant  supply  of  red  and  black  seaweed,  which  is 
used  as  manure,  and  is  largely  exported  for  that  purpose,  or  in  the 
manufacture  of  kelp,  of  which  very  laige  quantities  are  msde.  Banks 
of  calcareous  sand  and  beds  of  limestone  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
There  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  peat  fuel,  which  is  an  important 
article  of  export,  and  the  numerous  mountain  streams  furnish  a  most 
abundant  supply  of  water-power.  Notwithstanding  these  capabilities, 
if  the  neighbourhoods  of  Clifden  and  Roundstone  be  excepted,  the 
population  of  all  this  Western  district  is  chiefly  scattered  along  the 
coast  or  in  the  islands,  leaving  the  interior  almost  wholly  waste. 
During  the  famine  of  1847  the  inhabitants  suffered  dreadfully,  and 
want  and  misery  almost  completely  stifled  the  few  germs  of  industrial 
progress  which  were  gradually  raising  this  remote  people  to  a  state  of 
comparative  prosperity.  Since  that  terrible  year  great  exertions  have 
been  made  to  promote  the  fisheries ;  better  built  boats  and  superior 
tackle  have  been  introduced,  and  several  piers  have  been  erected  on 
the  coast  and  among  the  islands  for  the  greater  security  of  the  life 
and  property  of  the  fishermen.  The  operation  of  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Act  has  produced  a  considerable  change  in  this  district ;  the 
great  Martin  estate,  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  Darcy  estates, 
have  been  sold  to  new  proprietors;  and  English  farmers  have  been 
attracted  to  Connemara  as  likely  to  prove  a  highly  remimerative  field 
to  the  skilful  agriculturist. 

The  rivers  of  Galway,  being  either  feeders  of  the  Suck  and  Shannon, 
or  descending  by  short  courses  from  the  western  district  to  the  sea, 
are  in  general  small.  The  Clare-Galway  River,  which  rises  near 
Dunmore,  in  the  north-east  of  the  county,  and  passes  near  Tuam, 
hss  a  course,  ttom  its  source  to  its  termination  in  Lough  Corrib,  of 
about  50  miles.  South  of  Tuam  it  expands  into  a  periodical  lake  or 
'  turlongh ; '  the  waters  generally  rise  in  September  or  October,  and  do 
not  sulfide  until  May,  sfter  which  a  coarse  grass  springs  up,  which  is 
generally  grazed  as  a  common  by  the  tenants  of  the  adjoming  land. 
In  the  limestone  districts  are  numerous  subterranean  cavities,  which 
in  some  instances  absorb  considerable  rivers.  The  Shrule,  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  county,  dips  underground,  and  emerges  before 
it  terminates  in  Lough  Corrib.  The  entire  waters  of  Lough  Mask 
also  pass  more  than  2  miles  by  subterraneous  channels  under  the 
isthmus  of  Cong  into  Lough  Corrib.  The  lakes  of  Loughrea  and 
Gort  are  fine  sheets  of  water ;  the  latter  has  well-wooded  banks,  and 
the  scenery  in  its  vicinity  is  very  picturesque. 

The  Shannon  is  navigable  idl  along  the  eastern  boundary.  An 
extension  of  the  Grand  Canal  connects  Ballinasloe  with  the  line  to 
Dublin  at  Shannon  Harbour.  A  navigable  canal  is  in  progress,  to 
unite  Lough  Corrib  with  Galway  Harbour,  and  to  form  part  of  a 
water  communication  to  Lough  Mask  and  the  navigable  lakes  in 
Mayo  county.  The  Midland  Groat  Western  railway  affords  commimi- 
cation  between  Dublin  and  Galway.    Prior  to  1813,  the  only  roads 
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vest  of  Galway  were  a  narrow  coast-road  to  Cosiello  Bay  and  a  central 
road  by  Oughterard  to  Ballinahinch.  Since  then,  a  good  coast-road 
baa  been  formed,  which  touches  the  heads  of  all  the  chief  inlets  from 
Costello  Bay  to  the  Killery,  where  it  joins  an  inland  line  leading 
through  the  heart  of  Joyce  Country  to  the  head  of  Lough  Corrib,  and 
thenco  across  the  central  plain  of  lar-Connaught  to  the  southern 
coast-rood  at  Costello  Bay.  The  construction  of  numerous  piers  and 
fishing  harbours  on  the  coast,  has  greatly  facilitated  the  improvement 
of  the  west  country.  Galway  town  is  connected  by  good  mail-coach 
roads  with  Dublin  through  Ballinasloe,  whence  another  mail-road 
runs  north-west  through  Tuam  to  Westport ;  with  Limerick  through 
Gort;  and  with  Clifden  through  Oughterard.  Besides  these,  there  are 
numerous  good  cross  roads. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  d:c, — The  whole  country  westward  from 
the  Shannon  and  the  Suck,  including  a  narrow  belt  along  the 
western  shore  of  Lough  Corrib  and  the  isthmus  between  loughs 
Corrib  and  Mask,  belong  to  the  great  central  limestone  plain  of 
Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  the  Slieve-Baughta  and  Slieve-Dart 
Hills,  which  consist  chiefly  of  old  red-sandstone  and  millstone 
grit.  The  granite  field  before  noticed  stretches  westward  from 
Galway  to  Slyne  Head,  and  northward  to  the  southern  base  of  the 
Twelve  Pins,  where  it  is  succeeded  by  gneiss  and  mica-slate,  with  beds 
of  hornblende  and  granular  limestone  running  east  and  west  from 
Lough  Corrib  to  Clifdeu.  The  group  of  Binabola  consists  of  a 
schistose  quartz  of  a  grayish-brown  colour,  large  sheets  of  which  are 
exposed  on  the  precipitous  sides  of  all  the  chief  eminences.  On  their 
northern  bases  the  limestone,  which  shows  along  their  southern  side, 
disappears  ;  and  the  mica-slate  and  hombleude  rise  beyond  Kylemore 
and  the  passes  of  Maam  Turk  into  the  southern  mountains  of  Joyce 
Country ;  these  are  succeeded,  more  northward,  by  a  transition  tract 
of  greenstone  and  grauwacke  slate,  covered  by  old  red-sandstone  and 
conglomerate,  constituting  the  entire  country  between  the  head  of 
Killery  harbour  and  Lough  Mask,  and  extending  beyond  the  bounds 
of  GiJway  into  the  mountain  ranges  of  southern  Mayo.  Westward  of 
.  the  Binabola,  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  the  hill  of  Renvyle, 
which  is  a  mass  of  quartz,  consists  principally  of  mica-slate  traversed 
by  beds  of  granular  limestone,  and  in  some  places  by  veins  of  granite. 
To  the  east  the  range  of  mountains  rising  from  the  northern  edges  of 
the  granite  tract  terminates  in  the  hill  of  Glan ;  into  the  structure  of 
this  hill  all  the  formations  of  the  district  enter. 

The  mountains  of  the  primitive  district  are  highly  metalliferous. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Oughterard  is  rich  in  copper  and  lead ;  and 
the  same  ores  exist  in  the  group  of  Binabola.  Fine  green  marble  is 
quarried  at  Ballinahinch  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Binabola,  and  a 
beautiful  green  variegated  marble  is  exported  from  Oughterard;  the 
black  and  variegated  marbles  of  Augliham  and  Merlin  Park  near  the 
town  of  Qalwav  are  of  a  superior  quality.  In  the  eastern  district 
ironstone  has  been  found  at  Woodford,  Gort,  and  Lawrencetown. 
Manganese  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  district  about  Gort 
Potters'-clay  and  yellow  ochre  are  found  near  Atheury.      A  fine 

frit,  fit  for  millstones,  is  raised  near  Dunmore ;  and  the  Slieve-Baughta 
fountains  afford  an  excellent  stone  for  polishing  marbles. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Agriculture. — The  climate  is  mild,  damp,  and  in 
some  low  districts  unhealthy ;  snow  rarely  lies  in  the  western  district^ 
where  cattle  are  never  housed.  The  coast  is  exposed  to  very  heavy 
storms  from  the  Atlantic,  which,  when  they  occur  in  August, 
generally  destroy  the  potato  crop  on  the  coasts  and  islands,  causing 
uiose  occasional  famines  which  scourge  the  population  of  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland. 

The  richest  soil  in  the  county  occurs  in  a  tract  extending  from  Gort 
through  Loughrea  to  Portumna,  Eyre  Court,  and  Ballinasloe.  The 
wheat  produced  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  tract  is  of  a  superior 
quality ;  and  the  numerous  demesne  lands  occurring  throughout  it 
are  among  the  most  fattening  pastures  in  Ireland.  The  remainder  of 
the  eastern  district  is  more  an  oat  and  barley  country.  On  the  lighter 
soils  great  numbers  of  sheep  are  fed,  principally  for  the  supply  of  the 
Leinster  graziers,  who  purchase  them  for  fattening,  at  the  fairs  of 
Ballinasloe.  Throughout  this  district  marl  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Throughout  the  entire  county,  with  the  exception  of  demesnes,  the 
dry-stone  wall  is  the  pi'evailing  fence. 

Lai^ge  quantities  of  bog  have  from  time  to  time  been  reclaimed. 
The  system  of  farming  pursued  in  the  coimty  is  in  general  slovenly ; 
the  system  of  green  crops  and  turnip  husbandry  is  gradually  extend- 
ing ;  but  the  farmers  who  adopt  new  methods  form  a  small  minority. 
The  ntmaber  of  acres  under  crops  in  1853  was  235,168,  of  whidi 
16,817  grew  wheat ;  88,840  oats ;  15,751  barley,  here,  rye,  peas,  and 
beans;  46,134  potatoes;  18,288  turnips;  10,764  cabbage,  vetches, 
and  other  groen  crops;  794  flax;  and  45,780  were  in  meadow  and 
clover.  In  1851  the  totiU  extent  of  plantations  amounted  to  26,540 
acres.  On  37,023  holdiugs  in  1851,  there  were  23,086  horses ;  12,490 
mules  and  asses ;  115,566  cattle;  327,697  sheep;  36,478  pigs;  11,711 
goats;  and  826,016  head  of  poultry. 

Ballinasloe  fair,  the  great  fair  for  stock  in  the  county,  is  frequented 
by  sellers  from  all  the  western  parts  of  Ireland.  The  occupations 
of  the  population  are  chiefly  agricultural ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sea-coast  are  mostly  engaged  in  fishing.  Coarse  linens,  friezes,  woollen 
hosiery,  and  felt  hats,  are  manufactured ;  and  kelp  is  made  in  large 
quantities  on  the  cons^t 


Fisheries, — The  fisheries  of  the  coast  yield  a  considerable  produce. 
The  fishing  districts  are  Galway  and  Clifden,  comprising  together 
217  miles  of  coast,  which  had  in  1836  one  decked  vessel,  116  half- 
decked,  479  open  sailing  boats,  and  1376  row-boats,  manned  by  8539 
men  and  boys ;  while  in  1850  there  were  only  833  fishing-vessels, 
employing  3596  men  and  boys.  Besides  the  herring  fishery,  there  is 
an  excellent  take  of  cod,  ling,  haddock,  whiting,  and  turbot,  from 
December  to  March ;  and  of  gurnet,  mackerel,  bream,  and  pollock, 
from  May  to  August,  together  with  a  copious  supply  of  salmon, 
oysters,  lobsters,  and  crabs.  The  sun-fish  deepsea  fishery  is  peculiar 
to  this  coast.  The  sun-fish,  or  basklng-shark,  has  its  name  from  only 
appearing  about  sun-rise  and  sun-set,  at  which  times  it  ia  distinguish- 
able by  its  tail  and  black-fins  protruding  from  the  water.  It  is  killed 
with  the  harpoon  like  a  whale ;  and  as  it  is  30  feet  in  length,  and  6 
ton9  in  weight,  five  or  six  men  are  required,  for  three  hours  or  more, 
to  kill  a  single  fish.  Several  excellent  new  piers  are  in  progress  of 
erection  for  the  protection  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 

Divin<ms  and  Towns. — Gkdway  is  divided  into  18  baronies.  West 
of  loughs  Corrib  and  Mask  are  the  baronies  of — 1,  Ross,  nearly  co- 
extensive with  the  dbtrict  of  Joyce  Country ;  2,  Ballinahinch,  nearly 
co-extensive  with  the  district  of  Connemara ;  and  8,  MoycuUen,  cor- 
responding with  the  district  of  lar-Connaught.  East  of  loughs 
Corrib  and  Mask,  the  district  bordering  on  Mayo  is  occupied  by  the 
baronies  of — 4,  Clare ;  5,  Dunmore ;  and  6,  Tyaquin.  The  district 
bordering  on  Roscommon  is  occupied  by  the  baronies  of — 7  and  8, 
Ballymoe  and  Killian ;  9,  Kilconnell^  and  10,  Clonmacnoon.  The 
district  borderiug  on  the  Shannon  has  the  baronies  of — 11,  Longford ; 
and  12,  Leitrim.  The  district  extending  %>m  the  centre  of  the 
county  to  the  head  of  Galway  Qay  and  to  the  Clare  boundary  nas  the 
baronies  of — 13,  Athenry;  14,  Loughrea;  15,  Dunkelii^;  and  16, 
Kiltartan.  The  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Galway  form  the  barony 
of — n,  Galway;  and  18,  theialands  of  Arran  constitute  a  barony  and 
parish  in  themselves. 

The  following  places  in  the  county  which  are  seats  of  Poor-Law 
Unions  are  noticed  in  separate  articles,  namely,  Ballinasloe,  Clifden, 
Galwat,  Glsnnamaddt,  Gobt,  Louohbea,  Mountbellew,  OuaHTE- 
BABD,  PoBTUHNA,  and  TuAM.  The  village  of  Aohbim  has  also  been 
separately  noticed.  Arranmore,  the  largest  of  the  Arran  islands,  has  been 
described  under  its  more  correct  designation  Inishmore,  in  the  article 
Abban,  Isle  of. 

The  following  towns  and  villages  may  be  noticed  here,  with  their 
populations  in  1851 : — Ahascragh,  a  small  post-  and  market-town, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Clonbrock  River,  a  feeder  of  the  Suck, 
7  miles  N.  W.  from  Ballinasloe :  population,  630.  The  town,  which 
is  clean  and  neat,  possesses  a  handsome  church,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapeL  On  the  high  grounds  above  the  town  are  the  beautiful 
demesne  and  mansion  of  Castlegar.  Athenry,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Connaught,  'situated  in  a  flat^  dreary  country,  14  miles  £. 
from  Galway :  population,  1487.  It  is  said  to  have  existed  previously 
to  the  Norman  invasion ;  it  subsequently  gave  the  title  of  baron  to 
the  family  of  the  De  Berminghams,  who  built  a  strong  castle  near  the 
town;  of  the  castle  there  are  still  some  remains.  There  are  also 
extant  some  portions  of  a  Dominican  monastery  founded  here  by  one 
of  the  De  Berminghams  in  the  reign  of  John.  The  walls  and  gates 
which  inclosed  the  ancient  town  may  still  be  traced.  Athenry 
returned  members  to  Parliament  from  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  tiU 
the  Union,  when  the  borough  was  disfranchised.  It  is  now  a  poor 
desolate  looking  place;  it  has,  however  some  share  of  business  in 
consequence  of  the  faira,  weekly  markets,  and  petty  sessions,  that  are 
held  in  it.  Bama,  population  482,  besides  1009  in  an  auxiliary 
workhouse,  is  a  small  fishing  village,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  creek 
of  Galway  Bay,  about  4  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Galway.  The  pier  at 
this  place  is  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  shipping  on  the  coast. 
Near  the  town  are  some  remains  of  an  old  castlei  Clare-Oalway,  a 
small  village  on  the  Clare  River,  7  miles  from  Galway  on  the  road  to 
Tuam,  is  only  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  of  the  De  Bur- 
ghos,  and  for  the  remains  of  a  Franciscan  monastery  founded  in  1290. 
Clonfert,  about  3  miles  N.E.  from  Eyre-Court,  bad,  until  lately,  the 
title  of  a  city,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The  city,  the  smallest 
perhaps  in  the  world,  stands  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  edge  of  a  vast 
bog,  and  comprises  the  former  palace,  an  ordinary  looking  country 
house ;  the  ex-cathedral,  now  the  parish  chureh,  a  small  structure  of 
the  12th  century,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Brandan;  a  ruined  church  of 
still  more  ancient  date ;  and  a  few  cabins.  The  bishopric,  founded  in 
the  6th  century,  was  united  in  1602  to  the  see  of  Kilmacduagh,  and 
both  sees  were  annexed  to  those  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora  by  the 
Church  Temporalities  Act  The  diocese  of  Clonfert  lies  chiefly  in 
Galway,  but  comprises  also  parts  of  King's  County  and  Roscommon. 
The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  and  5  prebendaries ;  the 
number  of  benefices  is  11.  [Killaloe.]  Dwnmore,  situated  in  a 
rather  pretty  country  on  the  Dunmore  River,  a  feeder  of  the  Clare, 
contains  a  chureh  attached  to  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  monastery,  the 
remains  of  an  old  castle  built  by  the  De  Berminghams,  a  lioman 
Catholic  chapel,  a  court-house,  and  an  infantry  barrack.  It  is  a  post 
and  market-town,  with  880  inhabitants.  Byre-Court,  a  market-  and 
post-town,  is  situated  94  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Ballinasloe,  on  rising 
ground,  overlooking  a  dreary  waste  of  low  boggy  country,  and  has  a 
bridewell  and  940  inhabitants.     Utad/os'dt  copulation  1195,  about  14 
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miles  N.  from  Qalwfty,  is  a  market-  and  post-town,  clean  and  tolerably 
neat  in  appearance.  The  chief  baildinga  are  the  MsaionB  house  and  a 
chapel  for  Roman  Catholics  There  are  a  handsome  mansion  and  a 
glebe  house,  with  well-wooded  grounds  in  the  yioinity.  Kinvarra,  a 
post-,  market-,  and  sea-port  town,  is  situated  in  a  hilly  country,  at  the 
head  of  Kinvanra  Bay,  12  miles  &K  by  a  from  Qalway,  and  has 
1102  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  fishing,  and  in  the 
importation  of  turf  from  Connemars.  Com  is  ezDorted  in  small  craft 
from  the  quays.  The  town  is  the  residence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Kilmaoduagh  and  Kilfenora ;  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is 
the  most  important  public  building.  Menlovgh,  population  764, 
about  2  miles  K.  by  w.  fix>m  Qalway,  is  a  poor  ▼iUsge  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Corrib  River.  In  the  vicinity  is  Mralough  Castle, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Valentine  Blake,  Bart.  A  quarry  of  ]t>lack  marble  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tillage.  Oranrnore,  a  small  post-town  6 
miles  E.  from  Qalway,  population  627,  stands  at  the  extremity  of  an 
inlet  from  Qalway  Bay,  and  possesses  a  large  Roman  Catholic  chapeL 
Situated  at  the  point  of  oonveigenoe  of  the  roads  from  the  county  of 
Clare  to  Qalway  town,  Oranmore  is  a  considerable  thoroughfare.  Tuif 
and  sea-weed  manure  are  imported  at  the  quay.  There  are  some 
remains  of  Oran  Castle,  a  structure  erected  by  the  earls  of  Clanricarde 
to  command  the  pass.  The  town  has  a  brisk  retail  trade,  and  some 
share  in  the  fisheries.  RoiwudtUme,  population  471,  besides  845  in 
the  auxiliary  workhouse,  a  village  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  Nimmo, 
is  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  Roundstone  Bay,  87  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Qalway,  and  has  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  monastery,  a  National 
school,  and  a  small  court-housa  The  harbour  of  Roundstone  affords 
exoe))ent  anchorage  fo#  the  largest  vessela  From  the  pier  the  principal 
exports  are  turf,*8ea-weed,  and  com  to  Qalway  and  the  ports  of  Clare. 

Qalway  coimty  is  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  by  four 
members,  namely,  two  for  the  county  and  two  for  the  county  of  the 
town  of  Qalway. 

In  December  1851  there  were  183  National  schools  in  operation  in 
the  county,  attended  by  9620  male  and  9495  female  children ;  there 
are  also  a  much  greater  number  of  other  elementary  schools,  several 
classical  schools,  and,  for  superior  education,  Queen's  College  in 
Qalway  town.  Assizes  for  the  county  are  held  in  Gkdwav,  where  are 
the  county  prison,  county  infirmary,  and  fever  hospitsl.  For  civil 
business  the  county  is  divided  into  two  ridings — ^East  and  West. 
Quarter  sessions  are  held  in  7  places,  and  petty  sessions  in  34. 

The  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand  jury  assessment.  The 
county  is  in  the  military  district  of  LimeriGk,  and  there  are  barrack 
stations  at  Loughrea,  Portimina,  Qalway,  Qori^  and  Oughterard  :  the 
staff  of  the  county  militia  is  qusrtered  at  Ballinasloe.  The  constabu- 
lary force  in  1852  consisted  of  738,  including  officers.  Loughrea  is 
head-quarters  for  the  east  riding ;  Gkdwi^  town  for  the  west  ridinff. 
There  are  revenue  police  stations  at  Qalway,  Oughterard,  Round- 
stone,  and  Tuam ;  and  there  are  18  coast  guard  stations,  with  a  total 
of  74  men  and  6  officers. 

Hisioi-y,  Aniiquiiin^—Th^  Anglo-Norman  family  of  De  Buigho 
and  their  followers,  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  fixed  them- 
selves chiefiy  about  Atheniy  and  Qalway,  and  maintained  the  adminis- 
tration of  English  law  until  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  when  the 
assassination  of  William,  earl  of  Ulster,  led  to  a  revolt  of  the  entire 
Connaught  branch  of  the  De  Buigho  family.  English  law  was  again 
introduced  by  the  reduction  of  this  county  to  shire-ground  by  Sir 
Ilenry  Sidney  in  1585.  Many  of  the  proprietors  are  of  English 
descent ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  population  are  of  original  Irish 
descent,  and  speak  the  Irish  language. 

Qalway  is  very  rich  in  antiquities.  The  remarkable  antiquities  of  the 
Arran  lues  are  noticed  under  Abrav,  Isles  of.  There  are  round 
towers  at  Bollygaddy,  Kilbannon,  Kilmaoduagh,  Meelick,  Murrough, 
and  Ardrahan.  Cromlechs  and  stone  circles  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  antiquities  of  the  episcopal  seats  of  Tuam,  Clonfert,  and 
Kilmacduagh  are  contained  within  this  county.  Of  the  numerous 
remains  of  religious  houses  throughout  Qalway,  the  ruined  abbey  of 
Knockmoy  is  the  most  interesting.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1189 
by  Cathal  O'Connor.  Above  the  tomb  of  the  foimder  are  some 
fresco  paintings  of  great  interest,  as  exhibiting  the  costume  of  the 
ancient  Irish.  The  raths  or  earthen  fortresses  of  the  old  Irish  and 
the  castles  of  the  Anglo-Normans  are  very  numerous. 

QALWAT,  Ireland,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and 
sea-port,  a  county  in  itself,  and  the  head  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  Qalway  Bay,  in  53°  16'  N.  lat.,  9"  3' 
W.  long.,  distant  130  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Dublin.  The  town  is 
governed  by^  a  high  sheriff,  recorder,  local  magistrates,  and  a  board 
of  21  commissioners,  elected  triennially ;  and  returns  two  members  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was 
20,686,  besides  3009  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  Qalway  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  26  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  197,465  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  61,397. 

Qalway  was  erected  Into  a  separate  county  by  charter  of  8th 
James  I.  The  county  of  the  town  embraces  a  tract  of  24,132  acres, 
of  which  628  acres  are  in  the  towiL  This  district  is  divided  into 
nearly  equal  parts  by  the  river,  which  here  discharges  the  waters  of 
Lough  Conib  into  the  sea.  The  town  of  Qalway  is  built  on  both 
sides  of  this  river  and  on  two  islands  situated  in  its  channel ,  the  main 
town  stands  on  the  left  side  of  the  river. 
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A  fortress  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  town  in  the  year  1124.  On 
the  invasion  of  the  English  in  1180,  Qalway  was  put  in  a  state  of 
defence  by  the  O'Flahertys,  from  whom  Richard  M  Burgho  took  it 
in  1282 ;  and  in  1270  the  walling  and  fortification  of  the  town  were 
undertaken  by  the  conquerors.  About  this  time  the  ancestors  of 
msay  of  the  present  leading  families  of  Qalway  settled  here,  and 
from  the  entry  of  customs  on  the  Pipe  roll,  it  appears  that  the  place 
had  already  become  a  oonsiderable  dep6t  of  foreign  merchandise. 
The  town  continued  to  increase  in  mercantile  prosperity  till  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  On  the  final  success  of  the  Parliamenta- 
rians in  1652,  Qalway,  after  enduring  a  blockade  of  some  months, 
submitted  to  Sir  Charles  Coote.  On  Uie  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
the  revolution  in  1688,  the  inhabitants  deckred  for  James  IL  The 
town  surrendered  to  Qeneral  Qincell  on  July  26th  1691. 

The  walls  have  been  almost  entirely  pulled  down  since  1779,  and 
the  town  has  extended  on  all  sides  b^ond  its  former  limits.  There 
still  remain  some  of  the  antique  residences,  which  are  generally  square 
castellated  buildings,  with  an  interior  court-yard  and  arched  gateway 
opening  on  the  street  The  whole  of  the  old  part  of  Qalway  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  a  Spanish  town.  The  river  is  crossed  by 
two  bridges ;  the  west  bridge,  built  about  1442,  connects  the  town 
with  BaUymana  Island  and  the  opposite  suburbs.  The  disposition  of 
the  streets  within  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  is  very  irregular, 
but  in  the  newly-built  portion  of  the  town  uniformity  and  airiness 
have  been  more  consulted.  The  new  town  is  built  on  a  gently-rising 
eminence  stretching  down  to  the  river  on  the  west  and  to  the  sea  on 
the  south.  On  the  sea  side  a  creek  of  the  bay  forms  a  natural  har- 
bour, which  is  the  site  of  the  docks.  The  floating  docks  occupy  about 
5  acres,  with  water  for  vessels  of  500  tons.  The  spit  of  land  which 
separates  this  basin  from  the  river  is  quayed  for  a  distance  of  1300 
feet,  and  terminates  in  a  return  pier.  A  new  canal  passing  through 
the  town  is  to  form  a  communication  between  the  harbour  and 
Lough  Corrib.  There  are  also  two  small  docks  on  the  river  side  of 
the  town.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  but  is  badly  pav^d.  The 
outskirts  of  the  town  are  composed  of  hovels  inhabited  by  a  very  poor 
population. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  river  is  Claddagh,  an  extensive  suburb  of 
mean  huts  set  down  together  in  narrow  streets,  and  inhabited  by 
fishermen  who  will  not  permit  strangers  to  reside  among  tbem.  The 
laws  of  their  fishery  and  most  of  their  internal  regulations  are  under 
the  control  of  a  functionary  whom  they  call  their  mayor,  and  elect 
annually.  They  all  speak  the  Irish  Isnguage,  and  the  women  still 
retain  much  of  the  Irish  costume. 

The  borough  jail,  erected  in  1810,  is  situated  on  the  upper  of  the 
three  islands  which  the  river  here  forms ;  and  adjoining  it  is  the 
county  jail,  connected  by  a  bridge,  built  in  1831,  with  the  county 
court  house,  a  handsome  cut  stone  building  with  a  portico  of  four 
Doric  colunms,  erected  in  1815.  The  borough  court-house,  or 
'tholseV  erected  during  the  dWl  wars  of  1641,  is  a  respectable 
edifice :  the  under  part  forms  an  extensive  piazza.  Opposite  the 
tholsel  stands  the  collegiate  and  parish  church  of  St  Nicholas, 
founded  in  1320.  It  is  cruciform,  152  feet  long  by  126  feet  in  breadth. 
In  the  interior  are  various  monuments  of  interest  Attached  to  the 
church  is  a  singular  ecclesiastical  body  called  the  Royal  College  of 
Gkdway,  founded  in  1484,  when  Donat  0*Murray,  the  then  archbishop 
of  Tuam,  sanctioned  by  Pope  Innocent  YIIL  and  King  Edward  lY., 
erected  the  church  of  St  Nicholas  into  a  collegiate  body,  consisting 
of  a  warden  and  eight  vicars  choral.  The  presentation  and  election 
of  the  members  of  the  collie  lie  wholly  with  the  Protestant  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  two  chapels, 
3  monasteries,  and  5  nunneries  in  Qalway ;  the  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists  have  each  a  chapeL  The  chief  educational  establishment 
is  the  Queen's  College,  which  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  in 
Nov.  1849.  The  number  of  students  during  session  1852-53  was  154, 
namely,  ^matriculated,  141 ;  non-matriculated,  13.  The  building  is 
large  and  handsome.  Erasmus  Smith's  College,  of  which  the  charter 
is  dated  1669,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  126Z.  a  year,  and 
has  several  exhibitions  of  the  value  of  122.  a  year  each,  tenable  for 
seven  years,  at  Dublin  University.  There  are  also  schools  for  boys 
and  girU  connected  with  the  monasteries  and  mmneries. 

Besides  the  buildings  already  mentioned  there  are  a  county 
infirmary,  a  fever  hospital,  a  custom  house,  a  Union  workhouse,  and 
extensive  barracks.  The  chief  manufacture  of  Qalway  is  that  of  flour, 
which  is  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent  In  addition  to 
numerous  flour^miUs  on  the  Corrib  River,  there  are  oat-mills,  malt- 
miUs,  and  fulling-mills,  driven  by  the  same  water-power.  In  the 
town  and  its  vicinity  are  an  extensive  paper-mill,  breweries,  distilleries, 
a  tan-yard,  a  bleach-mill,  and  foundries.  Salmon  and  sea-fishing  are 
extensively  carried  on.  The  assizes  for  the  county  and  borough,  and 
quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  at  Qalway.  A  chamber  of  com- 
merce regulates  the  mercantile  affiurs  of  the  town.  Markets  are 
held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday ;  and  fairs  on  May  31st,  September 
21st,  and  October  21st 

On  December  3lBt  1853  the  number  of  vessels  registered  as 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Qalway  was-- 12  under  50  tons,  of  359  tons ; 
and  3  above  50  tons,  amounting  to  502  tons.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1853  were : — 
Inwards  141,  tonnage  21,613;  outwards  124,  tonnage  17,499.    The 
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gross  amount  of  customs  daties  receiyed  at  the  port  dunng  1851 
was  28,7572. 18«.  5cL 

Qalway  Bay  is  a  noble  sheet  of  water,  and  with  the  harbour  offers 
great  advantages  for  an  extended  commerce. 

(Hardiman,  History  of  €falfoay ;  IngUa,  Irdand;  VtMor,  Ifandbaok 
of  Ireland  ;  Thom,  IrUh  Almofnac,) 

GAMBIA  COLONT,  the  British  settlements  on  the  Ghunbia,  a 
liver  in  Western  Africa.  The  source  of  the  Gkunbia  has  not  been 
definitely  ascertained.  According  to  the  most  reliable  accounts  it 
rises  in  the  country  of  the  Fouta-Jalon,  very  near  and  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  source  of  the  Rio-Qrande,  in  10°  86'  N.  lai,  11°  18' 
W.  long.,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains.  The  river  flows  first 
east  and  then  north  till  it  reaches  18°  22'  N.  lat.,  whence  it  turns  and 
flows  south  to  11°  18'  N.  lai,  where,  after  having  flowed  upwards  of 
400  miles,  it  is  less  than  50  zniles  from  its  source.  Its  course  is  then 
genei-ally  north-west  as  far  as  14°  80'  N.  lat.,  13°  15^  W.  long.,  whence 
it  flows  westward  with  many  bends  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  in 
13°  30'  N.  lat.,  16°  40'  W.  long.  The  Gambia  has  many  affluents, 
especially  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  The  most  remarkable  on 
the  right  bank  are  the  Ba  Creek,  the  Keolacabsy  the  Nyarico,  the 
Nicolico,  and  the  Nanijar.  On  Uie  left  bank  it  receives  the  Por^, 
the  Jelata,  and  the  Eropina,  45  miles  below  which  the  Gambia  throws 
off  a  considerable  branch  named  the  Casamansa,  which  by  numerous 
channels  flows  into  the  St.  Domuigo.  The  width  between  Cape 
Ste.  Marie  and  the  island  of  Sanguomar  is  about  20  miles.  The 
width  gradually  diminishes.  For  nearly  400  miles  the  Gambia 
presents  a  fair  water-road  into  the  interior.  Early  in  1851  Governor 
Maodonnell,  at  the  close  of  a  tour  of  inspection  on  the  river  Gambia, 
proceeded  up  the  river  as  far  as  about  160  miles  above  the  Rock  of 
Barraconda,  which  has  generally  been  considered  to  be  450  miles 
above  Bathurst.  The  governor's  party  included  Mr.  Bage,  the 
colonial  engineer,  Staff-Surgeon  Kehoe,  and  Lieutenant  Mostyn ;  they 
proceeded  in  open  boats,  accompanied  by  a  canoe.  In  their  progress 
they  observed  few  signs  of  cultivation  or  of  inhabitants  along  the 
banks.  Near  the  junction  of  the  Nyarico  the  inhabitants  of  a  town 
called  Jallacoota  waited  upon  the  governor,  soliciting  the  visits  of 
traders  to  their  district.  The  influence  of  the  British  has  been 
beneficially  exercised  in  abating  the  violence  of  intestine  strife  among 
the  native  tribes  in  the  interior,  and  cultivating  commercial  inter- 
course, thereby  promoting  agricultural  industry,  and  fostering 
conciliatory  feelings  amongst  the  tribes.  By  the  exertions  of 
Governor  Macdonnell  and  Staff-Surgeon  Kehoe  vaccination  has  been 
brought  into  very  extensive  adoption  among  the  native  tribes  on  the 
Gambia. 

The  English  have  trading  establishments  at  intervals  along  both 
banks  of  this  river  for  many  miles  into  the  interior.  The  whole  of 
the  establishments  are  included  under  the  title  of  the  Gambia 
Colony.  The  colonial  revenue  for  1851  was  84141.  The  exports  from 
the  Gambia  are  African  teak,  ship-timbers,  ground-nuts,  ivory,  hides, 
gold,  palm-oil,  gum-arabic,  and  bees-wax.  The  value  of  the  exports 
in  1851  amounted  to  186,4042.,  of  the  imports  to  107,0112.  In  1852 
the  exports  amounted  to  217,8562.,  the  imports  to  110,1742.  The 
number  of  vessels  arriving  at  the  colony  during  1852  was  258, 
tonnage  29,274,  of  which  31  ships  of  5307  tons  were  British.  The 
number  and  tonnage  of  ships  cleared  outwards  during  1852  were : — 
Ships  260,  tonnage  30,188,  of  which  30  ships  of  4994  tons  were 
British.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging 
to  the  port  of  Bathurst  on  December  31st  1853  were: — Under  50  tons 
49  vessels,  tonnage  923 ;  above  50  tons  14  vessels,  tonnage  1270.  Of 
the  amoimt  of  exports  for  1851  (186,4042.)  the  article  of  ground-nuts 
alone  furnished  133,1332.  value.  The  quantity  of  ground-nuts  raised 
by  agricultural  labour  in  the  countries  immediately  bordering  on  the 
Gfambia  River  and  exported  from  Bathurst  has  risen  from  47  tons 
m  1835  to  11,094  tons  m  1851.  The  ground-nuts  are  chiefly  exported 
to  France.  The  increased  demand  for  this  produce  has  tended  to 
encourage  settled  and  industrious  habits  among  the  native  African 
population,  many  of  whom  travel  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
interior  and  hire  from  the  chiefs  whose  lands  lie  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gambia  such  small  portions  of  ground  as  their  circumstances 
allow  them  to  cultivate.  After  the  produce  of  two  or  three  years 
has  enabled  them  to  purchase  supplies  of  European  goods,  they 
usually  make  up  paities  of  from  20  to  100  strong  and  return  to  their 
homes  in  the  mterior.  These  migratory  labourers  are  called 
'  tilliebunkas,'  or  men  from  the  east  The  principal  establishments 
of  the  Gambia  Colony  are  at  Bathuutf  on  the  island  of  St.  Mary,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  whence  the  produce  of  the  coimtry  is  shipped 
for  England,  and  at  Mac  Carthy's  Island.  A  colonial  steamer  nas 
been  stationed  at  Bathurst  for  some  years,  and  has  been  of  consider- 
able benefit  in  &cilitating  communication  with  Mac  Carthy's  Island 
and  with  the  trading  stations  on  the  bai^  of  the  Gambia.  The 
land  and  sea  breezes  blow  regularly  over  St  Mary  Island  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  year.  The  surface  is  a  low  plain,  with  a 
slight  descent  on  the  north  and  east  towards  the  centre,  which  during 
the  rainy  season  is  much  inundated.  The  soil  is  sandy,  with  a  very 
small  admixture  of  loam.  In  the  shade  the  thennometer  does  not 
rise  above  90°.  Water  is  scarce  and  not  of  good  quality.  Bathurst 
town  does  not  stand  more  than  12  or  14  feet  above  high- water  mark. 
Many  good  and  substantial  government  and  public  buildings  have 


been  erected,  as  well  as  numerous  handsome  and  convenient  ware- 
houses and  dwellings ;  the  remainder  of  the  houses  are  rude  African 
huts.  The  European  residents  average  only  about  50,  but  the  number 
of  European  and  American  sailors  and  otheri)  visiting  Bathurst  every 
year  is  little  short  of  1200.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
capable  of  accommodating  600  persons,  but  no  suitable  place  of  worship 
for  Protestants.  The  circumstances  of  the  colony  having  been  some- 
what prosperous  of  late  years  several  improvements  are  being  effected. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned — ^the  placing  of  a  lightehip  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river ;  the  sinking  of  wells  in  Bathurst  for  the  use  of 
the  shipping ;  the  erection  of  a  public  hospital,  a  market^  a  wharf,  a 
church,  a  court-house,  and  public  offices  at  Bathurst ;  and  the  con- 
struction of  roads  in  the  neighbourhood.  About  the  close  of  1850  a 
piece  of  ground  in  a  very  healthy  spot^  about  8  miles  from  Bathurst^ 
was  obtained  frdm  the  King  of  Combo.  The  ground  is  about 
24  miles  in  length,  and  stretches  along  the  shpre  of  the  Atlantic,  with 
an  elevation  above  the  sea  varying  from  50  to  90  feet  It  is  situated 
near  Cape  St  Mary,  and  being  intended  to  be  built  upon  by  merchants 
and  others,  residents  of  Bathurst,  it  has  been  called  Clifton. 

The  population  of  Gambia  Colony,  according  to  the  census  taken 
March  31st  1851  was  5693,  as  follows,  namely : — 

Whites.  Coloured  population. 

Males.        FemalM.  Males,'         Females. 

Island  of  St.  Mary  .     .     167                18  2192                1890 

Mao  Carthy's  Island     .8                  0  687                  526 

Barra  Point    ....        1                  0  181                    74 

Cape  St  Mary     ...        1                  1  86                    16 


Total 


177 


14 


2996 


2508 


Of  the  total  population  82  were  returned  as  engaged  in  agriculture, 
330  in  manufactures,  and  278  in  commerce. 

Mac  Carthy*8  lalandf  the  Janjan  Bure  of  the  natives,  has  an  area 
of  about  3  square  miles,  and  is  180  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  following  its  windings,  in  a  populous  district,  60  miles  below 
the  falls  of  Barracunda,  up  to  which  spot  the  river  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  50  tons  burden.  Fort  Geoige,  on  the  island,  is  in  13"*  33' 
N.  lat,  14"  45'  W.  long.  Like  St  Mary  Island,  it  is  but  little  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  both  are  in  a  great  measure  covered 
with  water  during  the  rainy  season.  Tropical  remittent  fever  occurs 
at  both  places,  but  with  most  intensity  at  Mac  Carthy's  Island.  Mac 
Carthy's  Island  has  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  which  in  the  dry  season 
becomes  a  mass  of  bnrnt  clay.  The  thermometer  frequently  rises  to 
lOO**  or  108"  in  t'  e  sh  i  lo. 

The  Wesleyan  Meth  Jista  have  schools  at  Bathurst,  at  Mac  Carthy's 
Island,  and  at  Barra,,  opposite  Bathurat ;  the  total  number  of  scholars 
is  about  600.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  school  at  Bathurst  under 
the  care  of  several  Sisters  of  Charity. 

GANDERSHEIM.    [Brunswick.] 

GANDICOTTA.    [Cdddapah.] 

GANGES.    [Hindustan.] 

GANNAT.    [Allibb.] 

GAP.    [Alpes,  Hautks.] 

GARD,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  department  of  Arddche,  E.  by  Vaucluse  and  Bouches-du-Rhdne, 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  W.  by  the  departments  of  Hdrault^ 
Aveyron,  and  Loz^re.  The  form  of  the  depai*tment  is  irregular ;  its 
greatest  length  is,  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west,  about  76  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  len^h,  is  about  70  miles. 
The  area  is  2250  square  miles.  The  population,  by  the  census  of 
1851,  was  408,163,  or  181*4  to  a  square  mile,  being  6'81  above  the 
average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  According  to  the 
census  of  1841,  the  population  of  the  department  was  376,062.  A 
lai*ge  number  of  the  population  are  Calvinists,  who  have  conaistorial 
churches  at  Alais, St-Ambrois ,ydz^nobre8, St-Jean-duGard,  Anduze, 
Uz^  St-Chaptes,  Nlmes,  Vauvert,  Aigues-Vives,  Calvisson,  Le-Vigan, 
Sommi^res,  Yalleraugue,  St-Hippolite,  Sauve,  and  La-Salle;  and 
above  70  meeting-houses  in  other  localities  of  the  department 

Surface,  Hydrography,  Communications. — The  north-western  part 
of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  branches  of  the  C^vennes,  of 
which  the  principal  ridge  is  for  the  most  part  without  the  boundary 
of  the  department  From  this  part  the  face  of  the  country  gradually 
declines  to  the  south-east,  in  which  direction  the  principal  rivers  flow 
to  the  Rhdne  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  coast  and  the  lower  banks 
of  the  Rhdne  are  lined  with  marshy  lakes  of  considerable  size. 

The  principal  rivers  are — the  Rb6ne,  which  bounds  the  department 
on  the  east,  and  its  feeders  the  Ard^che,  which  has  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  along  the  northern  boundary  [Abd^ghb];  and  the  Cdze, 
which  flowing  from  the  C^vennes,  in  the  most  northern  angle  of  the 
department^  runs  south-east  into  the  Rh6ne  below  Bsgnols,  after  a 
course  of  55  miles.  The  feeders  of  the  C^ze  are  the  Luech,  the  Auzonet^ 
the  Aiguillon,  and  the  Tave.  The  Gard,  or  Gardon^  which  gives  name  to 
the  department  and  drains  its  central  districts,  falls  into  the  Rh6ue  a 
little  above  Beaucaire,  after  a  course  in  a  general  south-east  direction  of 
about  70  miles.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  three  streams  which  rise 
in  the  Cdvennes  in  the  department  of  Lozdre,  and  are  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  Gardon-d' Alais,  Gardon-d'Anduze,  and  Gbrdon-de-Mialet. 
All  the  rivers  mentioned  as  flowing  from  the  C^vennes  are  subject  to 
inundations,  which  sometimes  cause  great  ravages.   The  Y idourle  flows 
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Botith  fh)ixi  its  Boaree  near  Le-Vigan,  fom/  S^^mmi^res  the 

wefltem  boundaiy,  into  the  shore-lake  o^  /   *     adjacent 

department  of  Hdrault.     Ita  course  ma/  rom  48  to 

50  miles.  The  Vistre,  which  flows  near  ¥  .^fwrnn  WHWtthosny,  which 
passes  Aymargues,  unite  and  serve  as  feeders  to  the  Radelle  Canal, 
which  connects  the  Beaucaire  Canal  with  the  Canal-des-£StangB.  The 
H^ranlt  and  some  of  its  tributaries,  and  also  the  Dourbie,  an  aflluent 
of  the  Tani,  have  their  sources  and  part  of  their  course  in  the 
department.  Of  these  rivers  only  the  Rhdne  and  the  Ard^che  are 
navigable. 

The  department  is  traversed  by  a  navigable  canal  from  the  Rhdne 
at  Beaucaire  to  Aiguesmortes,  the  principal  town  in  the  south  of  the 
department^  which  communicates  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
Grande-Robine  Canal  and  the  Grau  (a  harbour  formed  by  dykes 
running  into  the  sea) ;  and  by  the  Radelle  Canal  with  the  Canal-dea- 
Etangs,  which  last  joins  the  Canal-du-Mldi  at  Cette.  There  is  ano- 
ther  branch-canal,  that  of  Bourgidou,  from  Aiguesmortes  to  the  canal 
of  Sylver^al  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  most  western  branch  of 
the  Khdne  is  facilitated.  The  length  of  canal  navigation  in  the 
department  is  above  50  miles.  The  department  is  creased  by  10 
national,  28  departmental,  and  21  parish  roads.  It  is  also  crossed  bv 
three  railroads  :  one  from  the  coal  mines  of  Grand' Combe  through 
Alais  to  Nlmes ;  another  from  Ntmes  through  Beaucaire  to  Marseille ; 
and  a  third  from  Ntmes  to  Cette  through  Montpellier. 

Oeological  Character  and  Mineral  Froducts. — The  department  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  oolitic  aud  other  strata  that  lie  between  the 
cretaceous  gix)up  and  the  new  red-sandstone.  In  the  south-east  of  the 
department  the  rocks  of  the  supercretaceous  group  occur.  The 
primitive  rocks  which  form  the  crest  and  the  western  slope  of  the 
C^ venues  appear  in  this  department.  Important  iron,  coal,  and  silver- 
lead  mines  are  worked.  Silver,  copper,  and  calamine  are  foimd ;  but 
the  working  of  the  mines  has  been  abandoned.  Sulphate  of  iron, 
manganese,  kaolin,  antimony,  fullers'  and  potters'  clay,  gvpsum, 
building  stone,  &c.,  are  also  found.  There  are  mineral  spnngs  in 
various  places,  and  a  good  deal  of  salt  is  made  in  the  salt  marshes 
that  line  the  coast.  Some  gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of  the  C^ze  and 
the  Garden. 

Climate. — The  air  in  this  department  is  commonly  mild ;  but  in 
March  and  April  considerable  changes  of  temperature  are  experienced 
within  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  June,  July,  and  August  the  heat  is 
very  great,  the  maximum  in  the  shade  being  99'  6'  Fahrenheit.  The 
department  is  scourged  by  the  wind  called  Mistral  [Bouches-du- 
RiidNE],  and,  when  this  does  not  blow,  by  clouds  of  mosquitoes  during 
the  hot  weather.  The  autumn  is  usually  dry  and  cool.  The  greatest 
cold  is  commonly  at  the  end  of  December. 

Products. — The  surface  contains  1,440,848  acres  :  of  this  area  about 
81=0,000  acres  are  arable ;  176,207  under  vineyards ;  20,711  are  meadow 
land;  152,988  are  under  plantatipns  of  the  mulberry,  olive,  &c. ; 
266,078  are  covered  with  woods  and  forests;  890,584  with  heaths  and 
moors;  and  37,391  with  canals,  pools,  and  marshes.  The  sheltered  sides 
of  the  hills  and  the  plains  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the 
olive,  the  mulberry,  and  the  almond.  The  arable  land  is  contained 
chiefly  in  the  valleys.  The  produce  of  the  department  in  grain  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  home  consumption  ;  but  what  wheat  is  grown  is  of 
superior  quality.  Besides  wheat,  the  other  grains  cultivated  are  oats, 
rye,  barley,  maize,  millet,  and  buckwheat,  of  which  the  total  annual 
produce  does  not  exceed  515,625  quarters.  Lentils,  peas,  and  potatoes 
arc  grown ;  of  chestnuts  immense  quantities  of  excellent  quality  are 
produced  on  the  slopes  of  the  C^vennes.  The  vine  is  extensively 
cultivated  all  through  the  department,  which  yields  annually 
26,400,000  gallons  of  excellent  red  and  white  wine,  one-fourth  of 
which  is  consumed  at  home,  one-sixth  is  distilled  into  brandy,  and 
the  remainder  is  exported  through  Cette,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
mixing  with  the  poorer  wines  of  more  northern  departments.  Some 
miiscadel  wine  is  grown  in  the  vineyards  of  St.-Gilles.  The  olive,  too, 
is  carefully  cultivated  in  sheltered  spots  and  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  hills ;  the  oil  of  the  department  is  in  high  repute.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  white  mulberry,  which  here  becomes  a  large  and  beautiful 
tree,  is  very  extensive ;  the  number  growing  in  1835  amoimted  to 
5,709,466,  and  it  has  been  greatly  increased  since  then.  These  trees 
are  grown  almost  exclusively  for  their  leaves,  which  are  the  favourite 
food  of  silkworms  :  the  leaves  are  also  given  to  cattle  and  sheep, 
which  prefer  them  to  almost  every  other  food.  Cherries,  apricots, 
peaches,  figs,  pomegranates,  &c.,  are  abundantly  produced.  Indeed 
the  chief  agricultural  wealth  of  the  department  consists  in  its  wines, 
oil,  silk,  and  delicious  fruits.  Medicinal  herbs,  madder,  and  other 
dye  stuffs,  are  grown.  • 

Only  a  small  number  of  oxen  are  reared :  but  sheep  are  numerous, 
and  their  wool  is  very  fine.  The  horses  are  small,  but  vigorous  and 
lively.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  wolves,  foxes,  otters,  beavers, 
eagles,  vultures,  wild  ducks,  ortolans,  red  partridges,  storks,  bustards, 
&c. ;  the  ponds  and  rivers  abound  with  fish. 

ManufactvreSf  &c, — The  industrial  products  of  the  department  are 
varied  and  important.  The  principal  are  silk  textures  of  all  kinds, 
the  chief  eeat  of  w'hich  is  Nlmes ;  cashmere  shawls,  made  of  a  mix- 
ture of  Tibet  wool,  silk,  and  cotton ;  silk  and  cotton  hosiery  of  every 
description ;  table-covers,  carpets,  &c.  ;  woollen  cloth,  swanskins, 
blankets,  shoe  and  glove  leather;    silk  hats;    ribands  and  gloves; 


iron,  steam  machinery,  wine  eaaks ;  potte^,  tilea,  and  bricks ;  glass, 
paper,  cards;  nails,  plaster,  and  lime;  cotton  and  woollen  yam;  salt, 
ftc.  The  manufacture  of  carpets  has  in  recent  times  beoome  of  consider- 
able importance  in  this  department  Nimes  is  the  centre  of  this  manu- 
facture also.  In  Sommi^res  and  the  country  about  it  the  woollen  manu- 
factures are  firmly  established.  Leather  is  an  important  product  of 
Ntmes,  Beaucaire,  XJz^  Bagnols,  Sommi^res,  Alais,  St.-Hippolite,  and 
Le-Vigan.  The  commerce  of  the  department  consists  of  the  various 
products  already  mentioned.  About  100  fairs  are  held  annually. 
The  number  of  wind-mills  and  water-mills  amounts  to  754 ;  iron 
forges  and  furnaces  to  185;  factories  and  workshops,  of  different 
kmds,  to  626. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissementfl,  which,  with 
their  Bubdivisiona  and  population,  are  as  foUows : — 


Arrondiasements. 

CUitotts. 

Commimes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1*  Mtmes     •        •        • 
8.  Alais          •        •    • 
8.  Uste       .        •        • 
4.  Le-Tigan   .        •     • 

11 
9 
8 

10 

78 

97 
08 
79 

148,564 

102,839 

90,011 

67,S49 

Total 

88 

847 

408,163 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondisaement  and  of  the  whole  department  the 
capital  is  NImbs  or  Niairxs.  The  other  towns  are  here  named,  the 
population  in  every  case  being  that  of  the  commune.  Aiguesmortst, 
situated  in  an  unhealthy  spot  among  stagnant  marshes,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  several  canals  before  mentioned,  presents  the  most  perfect 
specimen  extant  of  a  feudal  fortification.  The  walls,  towers,  gates, 
and  ramparts  are  said  to  have  been  erected  after  the  model  of  Damietta 
in  Egypt  by  St.  Louis,  who  twice  embarked  here  for  the  Holy  Land. 
The  fosse  has  been  filled  up.  The  population  is  now  only  3398.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  straignt ;  withm  the  walla  there  are  large  spaces, 
once  covered  with  houses,  which  are  now  cultivated  as  fields  and 
gardens.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are — the  Tour-de-Constanoe, 
opposite  the  citadel  and  outside  the  walls,  which  served  as  a  prison 
for  the  Protestants  taken  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ; 
the  Tour-des-Bourguignons,  a  tower  in  which  the  Burgundians,  slain 
in  defence  of  the  town  in  January  1421,  were  thrown  between  layers 
of  salt  to  prevent  the  danger  of  miasma  from  their  putrefaction ;  and 
the  gate-tower,  called  La-Carbonni^re,  to  the  north  of  the  town. 
Soda,  fish,  and  salt,  which  is  made  at  the  great  salt-pans  of  Peccais,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  are  the  chief  articles  of  commerce.  There  is  a 
lighthouse  65  feet  high  on  the  north-west  mole  of  the  Grau,  which 
forms  the  harbour  of  Aigueamortes.  Aramon,  prettily  situated  in  a 
fine  olive  and  fruit  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rh6ne,  to  the 
east  of  Nlmes,  has  2751  inhabitants.  Beaucaire  has  been  noticed  in 
a  separate  article.  BeUegarde,  on  the  Nlmes  and  Beaucaire  railway, 
has  1796  inhabitants.  Calvisson,  a  small  town  in  a  rich  wine  district, 
has  important  brandy  distilleries,  and  2660  inhabitants.  A  good  deal 
of  cream  of  tartar  is  made  here,  and  the  town  gives  name  to  a  delicious 
claret  St-GilUif  12  miles  S.  from  Nlmes,  stands  on  the  slope  and  at 
the  foot  of  a  hiU  above  the  canal  from  Beaucaire  to  Aiguesmortes,  and 
has  5635  inhabitants.  The  most  remarkable  structure  is  the  church 
of  the  ancient  abbey  of  St.  Qilles,  which  dates  from  the  10th  century. 
St.-Qilles  gives  name  to  the  fine  strong  red  wines  of  the  neighbour^ 
hood,  whidi  are  well  fitted  for  exportation.  The  chief  trade  of  the 
place  is  in  these  wines,  and  in  brandy  and  spirits  distilled  in  the 
town.  Marguerites^  situated  in  a  rich  vine  district,  on  the  Yistre  and 
the  Nimes  and  Beaucaire  railroad,  has  1886  inhabitants.  S<mmiirt»t 
14  miles  W.  from  Ntmes,  on  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vidonrle, 
has  important  manufactures  of  woollens,  swanskins,  blankets,  woollen 
thread,  brandy,  and  leather,  besides  a  good  trade  in  wine,  wool,  &o. 
There  are  also  several  fulling-mills  in  the  town,  which  has  a  popula- 
tion of  8697.  Vauvert,  12  miles  aW.  from  Nlmea,  has  4175  inhabit- 
ants, who  manufacture  silk,  hosiery,  brandy,  spirits  of  wine,  and 
saltpetre. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondisaement  the  chief  town  is  Alais,  which  has 
been  noticed  under  its  proper  head.  St-Awhroix,  12  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Alais,  stands  among  the  C^vennes  Mountains  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Cize,  and  has  iron-smelting  furnaces,  zinc-foundries,  a  silk-fao- 
tory  driven  by  steam  machinery,  and  8148  inhabitants,  who  trade  in 
raw  silk,  olives,  chestnuts,  mulberry-trees,  wine,  and  coal,  which  is 
mined  in  the  neighbourhood.  Anduze^  W.  of  Alais,  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Qardon-d' Anduze,  between  precipitous  rocks  on  one 
side,  and  hills  covered  with  vines  and  olives  on  the  other.  It  is  an 
ill-built  place,  but  the  environs  present  some  enchanting  scenery. 
The  terrace,  which  serves  aa  a  dyke  against  the  inundations  of  the 
Qaidon,  and  from  the  middle  of  which  springs  a  cut  stone  bridge 
across  tiie  river,  deserves  mention.  The  population  amounts  to  5288, 
who  manufacture  silk,  hosiery,  silk  hats,  cloth,  pottery,  glue,  and 
leather ;  and  trade  in  cattle,  raw  and  thrown  silk,  com,  &c.  Barjac 
is  situated  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  depe^rtment,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cd venues,  20  miles  N.E.  from  Ahiis,  and  has  2319  inhabitants. 
G^nolhac,  high  up  among  the  C^vennes  in  the  north-west  of  the 
department,  has  1586  inhabitants.  SL-Jean-du-Gardf  a  few  miles 
N.  W.  of  Anduze,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Qardon-d' Anduze,  and 
has  4192  inhabitants.     It  is  an  ill-built  place,  disfiguring  the  scenery 
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that  BurroundB  it,  but  it  hu  important  silk-faotories,  breweries,  aad 
tan^jards.  A  manganese  mine  ia  worked  near  it.  Vizhiobret,  a  sta- 
tion  on  the  Nlmea  and  AIaIb  railroad,  has  sUk^reeling  establiahments, 
and  1066  inhabitants. 

3.  Of  the  third  arrondissement  the  ohief  town,  Uzii,  stands  12  miles 
N.  from  Nlmes,  among  the  mbuntains  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Auzon, 
a  feeder  of  the  Gard,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college, 
and  6418  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  It  is  built  on  a  hill,  from  the 
base  of  which  springs  the  fountain  of  Eure,  or  Aure,  the  waters  of 
which  were  (in  Roman  times)  conducted  to  Ntmes  by  an  aqueducts 
^e  most  important  buildings  are — the  court-house ;  the  old  castle 
of  the  dukes  of  Uz^s,  which  is  fortified,  and  greatly  resembles  the 
famous  Bastille  of  Paris ;  and  the  former  cathedral  The  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  and  of  the  mulberry  for 
the  production  of  silk,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  hosiery,  coarse 
woollens,  leather,  and  paper.  The  town  trades  also  in  com,  wine, 
brandy,  oil,  cattle,  raw  silk,  &c.  Bdffnolt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Cdze,  in  a  district  famous  for  its  wines,  is  an  ill-built  place  with 
narrow  streets  and  4900  inhabitants.  There  is  a  pretty  square  orna- 
mented with  two  fountains ;  the  college  buildings,  the  hospital,  and 
the  canal  that  draws  off  the  waters  of  the  C&e  for  purposes  of 
irrigation,  deserve  mention.  Coarse  cloth,  seiige,  thrown  silk,  cards, 
brandy,  and  leather  are  manufactured.  Pont'St,'E8prU,  well  situated 
for  trade  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rh6ne,  is  an  ill-built  town,  con- 
sisting of  narrow  irregular  streets,  and  defended  by  a  citadeL  The 
population  amounts  to  5239,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
wine,  oil,  fruit,  silk,  and  provisions.  The  town,  which  is  surrounded 
by  ramparts,  was  anciently  called  St.-Savoumin.  It  took  its  present 
name  from  the  bridge  which  crosses  \he  Rh6ue  here,  and  which  has 
resisted  the  impetuosity  of  that  river  since  1809,  the  year  in  which  it 
was  completed.  It  consists  of  19  large  and  4  smaller  arches;  the 
expenses  of  its  erection  were  defrayed  from  the  offerings  given  in  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost  (Saint  Esprit),  whence  the  nam& 
Remoulint,  a  small  place  of  1370  inhabitants,  is  situated  near  that 
portion  of  the  magnificent  Roman  aqueduct  now  called  Pont-du-Gard. 
This  aqueduct,  which  was  constructed  to  oonvey  the  waters  of  the 
fountain  of  Eure  to  the  city  of  Nemausus  (Nlmes),  spans  a  narrow 
goi^e  between  two  arid  hills  on  each  side  of  the  Gard.  It  consists  of 
three  arcades  built  one  over  the  other,  656  feet  long  and  178  feet  high 
above  the  low-water  mark  of  the  river.  The  lower  arcade  consists  of 
6  arches,  through  one  of  which  the  Gard  flows ;  the  second  is  com- 
posed of  11  arches ;  and  the  third,  which  supports  the  diannel  of  the 
aqueduct,  of  85  arches.  The  whole  structure,  with  the  exception  of 
the  channel,  which  is  6|  feet  broad  and  the  same  in  depth,  is  built  of 
large  cut  stones  without  cement.  Between  the  Pont-du-Gard  and 
Ntmes  there  is  a  portion  of  the  aqueduct  more  than  7  miles  long, 
which,  being  under  groxmd,  is  still  in  perfect  repair.  Arrived  at 
Nemausus,  the  Waters  were  conducted  by  three  branch  aqueducts  to 
the  amphitheatre,  to  the  public  fountains,  and  to  the  supply  of  private 
houses.  Several  country  houses  also  were  supplied  by  conduits  with 
water  from  the  main  trunk.  Bo^fuemaure,  a  town  of  4471  inhabitants, 
stands  in  a  rich  wine  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  which 
is  here  passed  by  a  suspension-bridge.  It  has  silk-reeling  factories, 
brandy  distilleries,  hydraulic  saw-mills,  and  a  great  manufiicture  of 
wine-casks,  of  which  20,000  are  made  annually.  The  trade  of  the 
place  consists  of  the  Rh6ne  wines,  brandy,  horses,  and  cattle.  VilU- 
veuv&Ui'Aviffnon  stands  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhdne, 
opposite  Avignon,  of  which  it  may  be  called  a  suburb,  and  to  which 
it  was  formerly  jomed  by  a  famous  bridge.  [Avionon.]  The  most 
remarkable  structures  are — the  former  abbey  of  St-Andr^,  now  con- 
verted into  a  dwelling-house;  the  former  Carthusian  monastery ;  the 
church,  which  contains  amongst  other  monuments  the  tomb  of  the 
Prince  deConti;  and  the  public  library.  The  population  is  8671, 
who  manufacture  silk,  linen,  saltpetre,  ropes,  tiles,  and  lime. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondiasement  the  chief  town,  Le'Vigan,  is 
beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  C^vennes,  40  miles  W.  from 
Nlmes,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  4945  inhabit- 
ants, who  manufacture  silk  and  cotton  hosiery,  white  and  shoe  leather, 
and  cotton-yam.  It  is  well  built,  and  is  considered  to  be  the  prettiest 
and  most  salubrious  town  in  the  C^vennes.  In  the  principal  square 
there  is  a  monument  erected  to  the  heroic  D'Assas,  a  native  of  Vigan, 
who  saved  the  French  army  near  Geldem  in  1760  from  a  night  sur- 
prise, at  the  cost  of  his  life.  St.'ffippolite-diA-Fortf  east  of  Vigan,  on 
the  Vidourle,  is  a  modem  town,  which  takes  its  origin  from  a  fortress 
erected  here  in  the  16th  century.  It  is  traversed  by  a  canal  which 
supplies  several  fountains  and  tums  a  great  number  of  mills.  The 
town  is  well  built,  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  5297  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  cotton  and  silk  stockings,  woollen  stuffs,  glue,  and 
leather.  Quiatac,  farther  down  the  Vidourle,  is  a  small  place  with 
1590  inhabitants.  iKhSaUe,  a  long  straggling  village  on  a  feeder  of 
the  Gardon-d'Anduze,  has  2354  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  hosiery, 
silk,  yam,  and  leather.  Saupej  a  small  place  on  the  Vidourle,  between 
Quissac  and  St-Hippolite,  has  2808  inhabitants.  Near  it  are  the 
hot-springs  of  Fonsanga  Swnine,  8  miles  from  Vigan,  has  2978 
mhabitants  and  some  cotton  manufactures.  ValUraugiitf  a  prosper- 
ous litUe  town,  with  a  population  of  8858,  is  situated  10  miles  N. 
from  Vigan,  in  an  excellent  mulberry  district  A  great  deal  of  silk 
of  the  best  quality  is  produced  here. 


•The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Ntmes,  is  included 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale,  and  University  Academy  of 
Ntmes,  and  belongs  to  the  10th  Military  Division,  of  which  Mont- 
pellier  is  head-quarters.  There  is  a  diocesan  seminary  in  Ntmes, 
and  a  secondary  ecclesiastical  school  in  Beaucaire.  Besides  a  univer- 
sity Nlmes  has  a  royal  college  or  high  school,  in  which  the  ancient 
languages,  mathematics,  and  the  physical  sciences  are  taught.  Com- 
munal (X>Ueges,  or  secondair  schools,  are  established  in  Beaucaire, 
Alais,  Uz^,  and  Le- Vigan.  The  department  returns  three  membcn^y 
to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  Empire. 

{Dictifmnairt  de  la  France;  Statiitiqtte  d4  la  France;  Official 
Papers.) 

GARD  A,  LAGO  DI,  the  ancient  Benaciu^  the  lai*gest  of  the  Italian 
lakes,  is  in  Austrian  Italy,  between  the  province  of  Brescia  on  the 
west  and  that  of  Verona  on  the  east ;  the  boundary  between  the  two 
provinces  traverses  the  lake  in  its  length.  Its  south  coast  belongs  to 
the  province  of  Mantua.  The  northern  extremity  ot  the  li^e  enters 
the  territory  of  Trent  in  the  TyroL  Its  length,  from  north  by  east 
to  south  by  west,  is  32  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  in 
its  southern  P^rt,  is  above  13  miles,  but  it  is  much  narrower  towards 
the  north.  From  its  position  it  is  exposed  to  the  sweep  of  the  north 
winds  from  the  Alps,  which  agitate  its  waters  like  a  troubled  sea — 
a  fact  which  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  Vii^l  ('Georg.,'  iL  160). 
Its  greatest  depth  is  about  950  feet.  It  receives  at  its  northern 
extremity  the  nver  Sarca,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  and 
numerous  other  streams  on  its  east  and  west  banks.  The  Minoio 
issuing  from  its  south-east  extremity  passes  the  fortress  of  Peschiera. 
Two  ridges  of  mountains  run  parallel  to  its  east  and  west  banks ; 
that  on  the  east  is  more  rugged  and, nearer  to  the  coast,  but' the 
western  ridge  leaves  a  fine  aud  fertile  strip  of  land  between  it  and 
the  shore,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Riviera  di  ^16.  The  south 
coast  of  the  lake  forms  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy ;  and  on 
this  side  the  beautiful  peninsula  of  Sermione,  the  aucient  Sirmio, 
projects  into  its  waters.  On  this  peninsula  was  the  paternal  residence 
of  the  poet  Catullus.  The  waters  of  the  Lago  di  Gaixla  are  of  a  deep 
blue  colour,  and  abound  with  fish.  On  the  melting  of  the  snow  in 
spring  its  level,  which  is  230  feet  above  the  sea,  is  raised  about  5  feet. 
Some  account  of  the  territory  along  the  buiks  of  this  lake,  the 
scenery  of  which  has  been  praised  by  Catullus,  Dante,  and  other  poets, 
is  given  under  the  heads  Bbesoia  and  Verona,  the  Pbovinceb  of. 
Steam-boats  ply  on  the  Lake  of  Garda,  between  Desenzano  on  its 
south  coast  aud  Riva  at  its  north  extremity,  in  the  Tyrol.  The  lake 
has  some  small  islands  near  its  west  coast,  the  largest  of  which  is 
called  Lecchi,  from  the  name  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs :  this 
islet  is  little  more  than  one  mile  in  circumference.  The  town  of  Garda, 
from  which  the  lake  is  now  named,  appears  from  inscriptions  found 
there  to  have  been  inhabited  in  Roman  times,  but  its  ancient  name  is 
unknown.  From  an  inscription  found  in  the  village  of  San  Vigilio, 
on  the  east,  shore,  it  appears  that  Benacus  was  the  name  of  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  lake,  the  Pater  Benacus  of  ViigiL  Several  inscriptions 
have  been  found  also  at  Toscolano,  on  the  west  shore,  in  which  the 
name  Benacenses  occurs ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  this  place  there 
was  a  temple  or  sanctuary,  which  was  a  place  of  resort  for  all  the 
Benacenses  or  people  of  .the  lake  side. 

GARDANNE.    [BouoHES-DU-RHdNE.] 

GARFAGNA'NA  is  a  highland  district  of  the  northern  Apennines, 
on  the  borders  of  the  states  of  Tuscany,  Genoa,  and  Modena,  includ- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Upper  Serchio  above  its  junction  with  the  Lima. 
The  valley  extends  from  the  sources  of  the  Serchio  in  a  south-east 
direction  for  about  24  miles  between  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines 
and  the  lofty  group  called  Alpe  Apuana,  which  divides  the  valley  of 
the  Serchio  from  that  of  the  Magra,  and  also  from  the  maritime 
districts  of  Carrara,  Massa,  and  Pietrasanta.  The  most  elevated 
summits  of  the  Alpe  Apuana,  called  Pisanino  and  Piszo  d'Ucoello, 
are  between  6000  and  7000  feet  high.  The  climate  of  Garfagnana  is 
cold  and  foggy,  and  exposed  to  boisterous  winds  from  the  mountains. 
The  lowlands  of  the  valley  produce  some  com,  hemp,  and  flax,  and 
in  some  sheltered  and  favoured  spots  the  olive  and  mulberry ;  but  the 
main  resource  of  the  people  is  their  pastures  and  their  forests  of 
chestnut-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  is  to  them  a  substitute  for  bread. 
They  export  some  silk,  cheese,  undressed  skins,  chestnuts,  wool,  and 
timber.  There  are  also  iron  and  coal-mines.  The  Garfagnana  contains 
67  parishes,  and  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  six  juris* 
dictions,  three  of  which  belong  to  the  duchy  of  Modena,  two  to  the 
duchy  of  Lucca,  and  one  to  Tuscany.  The  principal  towns  are — 
CoitdnuovOf  with  2700  inhabitants,  and  some  good  buildings,  being 
the  residence  of  the  Modenese  governor;  it  has  a  college,  an  hospital, 
and  a  monte  di  pietk.  The  poet  Ariosto  was  at  one  time  governor 
of  this  place,  of  which  he  gives  a  curious  account.  Oallicano,  with 
about  1000  inhabitants,  the  head  place  of  the  district,  belonging  to 
Lucca.  Barga,  with  2500  inhabitants,  head  town  of  the  Strict, 
belonging  to  Tuscany. 

GARONNE,  the  ancient  Qarwnna,  a  river  in  the  south  of  France, 
rises  in  the  Val-d'Aran,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Maladetta,  in  the 
Spanish  Pyrenees,  and  enteiv  France  at  a  place  called  Pont-du-Roi,  in 
the  department  of  Haute-Garonne.  From  this  point  it  runs  north 
past  St.-B^at  to  Montrejeau,  where  it  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by 
the  Neste ;  its  course  is  then  easterly  as  far  as  St-Martory,  where  the 
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Salat  enters  it  on  tHe  riglit  bank.  Henoe  turning  north-east  it  paaaea 
Caz^reSy  where  ib  beoomea  navigable ;  between  this  place  and  Toulouse 
it  receiyes  the  Louge  on  the  left  bank ;  the  Volp,  the  Arize,  and  the 
Ari^ge  on  the  right.  At  Toulouse  it  is  joined  by  the  Canal-du-Midi, 
and  turns  north-west,  in  which  direction  it  continues  generally  to  its 
mouth,  passing  Yerdnn,  Agen,  St-Maoaire,  and  Bordeaux,  a  few  miles 
below  which,  at  Beo-d'Amb^  it  enters  Uie  aastuary  of  the  Gironde. 
Its  principal  feeders  below  Toulouse  are  the  Giron,  the  Tarn,  the  Lot, 
and  the  Dropt  on  the  right  bank ;  the  Save,  the  Gimone,  the  Gers, 
the  Baise,  the  Avan«s,  and  the  Ciron  on  the  left. 

The  length  of  the  Ghuronne  is  about  852  miles,  of  which  262  are 
navigable,  but  the  navigation  is  much  impeded  above  Toulouse.  The 
river  communicates  eitiier  directly  or  by  its  navigable  feeders  with 
twelve  departments,  the  total  river  navigation  of  its  basin  being  about 
1000  miles.  The  tide  ascends  to  St-Maoaire,  about  25  miles  above 
Bordeaux,  and  vessels  of  the  largest  size  go  up  as  far  as  Uie  latter 
town.  [BoRDEAUXj  By  this  river  and  the  Canal-du-Mldi  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  is  united  to  the  Mediterranean. 
.  The  basin  of  the  Garonne  is  bounded  S.  by  the  Pyrenees,  £.  by  the 
Cdvennes,  K.  by  the  Auvergne  Mountains  and  their  western  offshoots, 
and  W.  by  ramifications  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  extend  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Gironde.  Its  greatest  length  from  S.  W.  to  N.R  is  about  200  miles,  its 
greatest  breadth  about  the  same ;  in  its  lower  part  however  the  basin 
(including  therein  the  Gironde)  does  not  exceed  25  miles  in  width. 
The  valley  of  this  river  is  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  its  products 
in  com  and  wine,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery. 

Theisastuary  of  the  Girtmde,  which  probably  derives  its  name  from 
Oarunda,  a  name  of  the  Garumna,  which  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Sym- 
machus  to  Ausonius,  is  formed  by  ike  junction  of  the  Garonne  and  the 
Dordogne ;  it  runs  nofth-west,  and  connects  those  rivers  with  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  From  Bec-d*Amb^  to  its  mouth  the  channel  of  the 
Gironde  presents  a  succession  of  islets  and  banks,  which  nearly  divide 
it  into  two  equal  branches,  and  render  the  navigation  somewhat  intri- 
cate. Ita  length  ia  about  40  miles ;  its  breadth  at  Bec-d'Amb^s  is 
about  a  mile  and  three-quarters ;  its  greatest  width  is  7  miles ;  at  its 
entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  the  breadth  is  scarcely  3  miles.  Its 
shores  below  Blaye  are  uninvitmg,  and  present  to  view  only  bare  rocks 
and  dreary  heaths.  This  estuary  is  subject  to  Uie  mascaret^  or  bore. 
[BoRB.]  The  crest  of  the  bore  rises  from  13  to  16  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  river ;  and  this  great  mass  of  water,  moving  along  with 
impetuous  velocity,  often  causes  serious  damage  to  vessels  exposed  to 
its  violence,  not  only  in  the  Gironde,  but  also  in  the  Dordogne,  whidi 
river  it  ascends  for  about  20  miles.    [Dordogne.] 

(JHctionnaire  de  la  France.) 

GARONNE,  HAUTE,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  derives 
its  name  from  the  river  Garoaue,  which  has  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  in  the  department.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of 
Tara-et-Garonne ;  K  b^  those  of  Tarn,  Aude,  and  Ari^ge;  S.  by 
Spain,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Pyrenees ;  and  W.  by  the 
departments  of  Hautes-Pyr^ndes  and  Gers.    Its  greatest  length,  from 


square  miles.  The  population  by  the  census  of  1851  was  480,794, 
giving  197 '77  to  a  square  mile,  or  28'19  above  the  average  per  square 
mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  The  population  in  1841  amounted  to 
468,153. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  OmmwnicaHfmt,  —  The  south  of  the 
department  is  covered  with  lofty  mountains,  iuoluding  part  of  the 
crest  and  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  peaks  of  which 
rise  in  this  department,  or  just  dose  to  it»  from  9000  to  11,742 
feet  high.  The  last  number  expresses  the  height  of  Mont  Maladetta, 
from  the  snows  and  glaciers  of  which  Uie  Ghironne  springs.  The 
lower  slopes  are  covered  with  thick  forests  of  oak,  pine,  fir,  &a, 
or  are  occupied  as  sheep-walks  and  pasture-grounds.  Tne  mountains 
are  diversified  by  beautiful  lakes  and  casoules,  and  intersected  by 
lovely  valleys,  such  as  that  of  Luchon.  The  lake  and  cascade  of  Oo, 
near  the  village  of  Oo,  at  the  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Larboust,  are 
among  the  finest  sights  in  the  Pyrenees ;  the  cascade,  which  is  broken 
about  midway  in  its  descent,  has  a  totaJ  fall  of  1600  feet.  The  loud 
roar  of  torrents  and  waterfalls  echoing  among  rocks  and  woods  are 
heard  with  awe  among  the  profound  solitudes.  The  scenery  higher 
up  the  mountains  is  of  th^  most  savage  description :  the  highest  part 
of  the  Pyrenees  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice ;  frightful 
precipices,  yawning  chasms,  and  naked  rocks  of  enormous  size  are 
seen  on  their  sides.  The  slope  of  the  mountains  is  in  general  at  an 
angle  of  about  35",  but  in  some  places  the  descent  is  precipitous  like 
a  wall;  and  in  the  gpranite  and  primitive  limestone  formation  it  ia 
not  uncommon  to  see  the  rocks  project  far  out  of  the  perpendicular 
high  overhead.  The  communication  with  Spain  is  kept  up  by  the 
depressions  in  the  mountains,  here  called  '  ports.'  The  Port  d*0o,  the 
loftiest  pass  in  the  Pyrenees,  is  9850  feet  high.  The  north  of  the 
department  is  oocupied  by  hills  of  moderate  elevations,  separated  by 
extensive  and  very  fertile  plains. 

The  department  belongs  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Garonne, 
which  traverses  it  from  south  to  north.  Of  the  other  rivers  the  prin- 
cipal are— the  Neste,  the  Salat,  the  Ari^ge,  the  Lers,  the  Louge,  the 
Touch,  the  Save,  the  Gimone,  and  the  Tarn ;  these  are  all  directly  or 


indkeotly  feeders  of  the  Garonne.  [Oabonkb;  Ajtiftaa;  Tabh.) 
The  department  is  traversed  by  the  Canal  du  Midi  for  about  82  miles 
of  its  length,  and  has  by  means  of  this  canal  and  its  navigable  rivers 
(the  Garonne,  the  Salat,  the  Ari^e,  and  the  Tarn)  a  total  navigatiott 
of  about  150  miles.  It  is  also  crossed  in  various  directions  by  7  impe- 
rial, 31  departmental,  and  30  pariah  roads.  The  projected  railway 
from  Bordeaux  to  Cette  passes  tnrough  Toulouse  and  the  north-east  of 
the  department. 

CMogy  <md  Mineral  Products, — The  supercretaceous  strata  extends 
over  all  the  north  of  the  department,  and  southward  as  far  as  the 
junctions  of  the  Salat  uid  the  Neste  with  the  Garonna  The  ooIjAo 
and  other  kindred  formations  crop  out  beneath  the  supercretaceous 
deposits,  and  occupy  a  narrow  belt  to  the  south  of  these.  The 
Pyrenees  are  formed  of  primitive  limestone  and  other  rocks.  The 
mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  iron,  copper,  lead,  antimony, 
bismuth,  sine,  coal,  rock-crystal,  slates,  gypsum,  marble,  jet,  and 
granite.  Gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of  tifie  Garonne  and  the  Salat. 
There  is  a  salt  spring  at  Salies.  Mineral  waters  are  found  at  Tarious 
places ;  those  of  Bsgn^res-de-Luchon  are  the  most  celebrated. 

Climate  and  Produce. — In  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains  the 
wintera  are  severe  and  long ;  in  the  lower  hills  and  plains,  which  make 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  department,  the  climate  is  mild ;  here  it 
rarely  freezes,  and  a  fall  of  snow  is  almost  unknoivm.  The  average 
number  of  rainy  days  in  the  year  is  about  100;  the  rest  of  the  year 
is  dry,  and  almost  equally  divided  between  bright  sunny  and  cloudy 
weather.  The  east  and  west  winds  predominate ;  the  latter  bring 
cold  and  rain.  Tempests  are  frequent  and  violent.  Goitrous  affections 
are  common  among  the  mountaineers. 

In  the  mountainous  tracts  it  is  only  by  dint  of  industry  that  any 
returns  can  be  procured  by  the  farmer.  The  valleys  are  very  pro- 
ductive The  most  fertile  localities  are  the  plain  of  Toulouse,  the 
productiveness  of  which  is  noticed  by  Julius  Csssar  ('  De  Bel.  GaL,' 
L  10);  the  valley  of  the  Ghtronne  generally;  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kieux,  in  the  valley  of  the  Arize,  where  two  harvests  are  obtained 
in  the  year.  The  department  contains  1,555,832  acres.  Of  this  surface 
about  one-half  is  arable  land;  95,477  acres  are  grass-land;  120,858 
are  under  vineyards;  275,357  under  woods  and  forests;  13,853  are 
orchards,  plantations,  and  gardens;  114,142  heath  and  moor  land; 
and  11,654  are  covered  with  waters,  ponds,  and  canals.  The  popu- 
lation is  not  so  much  clustered  into  villages,  towns,  and  hamlets  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  France ;  but  is  scattered  over  the  department  in 
farmsteads  and  cottages. 

The  arable  land  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  maize, 
buckwheat,  millet,  rye^  and  other  grains  and  pulse.  A  great  deal  of 
garUc  is  grown;  flax,  hemp,  potatoes,  chestnuts,  tobacco,  truffles, 
melons,  orange-flowers,  fruit-trees,  and  medicinal  plants  are  also  pro- 
duced.  The  quantity  of  wine  grown  in  the  department  is  14,300,000 
gallons,  one-third  of  which  is  used  for  home  consumption.  The 
quality  is  generally  inferior.  The  uplands  and  the  valleys  furnish 
abundance  of  excellent  pasture;  the  mountains  abound  with  wood 
suited  for  ship-building.  Many  oxen  are  bred  in  the  extensive 
pastures  of  this  department;  asses,  mules,  sheep,  and  swine  are 
numerous.  Poultry  is  abundant.  The  geese  and  ducks  are  plentiful, 
and  of  great  size ;  numbers  of  them  are  salted  for  household  use  and 
for  exportation.  A  little  honey  and  silk  are  produced.  In  the  moun- 
tains there  are  the  wild  boar,  the  roebuck,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the 
heath-cock,  and  differient  varieties  of  the  eagle.  The  partridge, 
ortolan,  and  quail  are  taken  in  abundance  in  the  plains.  The  rivers 
and  lakes  abound  with  fish. 

The  commerce  of  the  department  is  composed  of  the  products 
already  named,  and  of  its  manufactures,  the  chief  of  which  are  scythes, 
files,  copper  utensils,  mathematical  instruments,  porcelain,  pottery, 
tiles,  coarse  woollens,  canvass,  blankets,  calico,  tape,  brandy,  tin-ware, 
and  leather  of  various  kinds.  There  are  78  iron-furnaces^  and  331 
factories  of  different  kinds,  including  glass-works,  copper-foimdries, 
cannon -foundries,  gunpowder -mills,  tobacco -factories,  diatilleries, 
marble-sawing  works,  kc,  and  1053  wind-  and  water-mills.  The 
department  has  considerable  -  commercial  intercourse  with  Spain, 
whither  many  handicraftsmen  annually  emigrate  to  exercise  their 
callings.    Fairs  to  the  number  of  360  are  held  in  the  year. 

The  department  is  divided  into  4  an'oudissements,  whichf  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondissementfl. 

Cantons. 

Oommnnes. 

Populatitm  in  1631. 

1.  Touloum  .        •        . 
8.  YUlefranche          .    . 
8.  Moret       .        • 
4.  SU-Gandens           •    . 

IS 

6 
10 
11 

138 

97 

126 

234 

175,671 
65,039 
92,988 

147,096 

Total 

39 

590 

480,794 

1,  Of  the  first  arrondissemeut  and  of  the  department  Toulousb  is 
the  capital.  The  other  towns  of  the  arrondisaement  are  small  We 
give  the  following  with  the  population  of  the  commune  in  eiu:h 
case : — Fronton,  in  the  north  of  the  department,  ia  a  well-built  town 
consisting  entirely  of  brick  houses,  and  has  2141  inhabitants.  Ormade" 
aur-Faronne  stands  15  miles  N.  from  Toulouse,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Save,  a  little  above  its  confluence  with  the  Garonne,  abd  has  4281 
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fnhabitunU.  It  b  ft  regnlar  Mck-buflt  town,  sittiiit«<l  in  a  rich  corn 
eotifitry,  iin«]  1ms  mamiMcttireii  of  coftne  wooUemiy  serge,  and  leather. 
Villemw-tur'Tam,  the  inofit  northern  town  in  the  department,  gtanda 
Ob  the  right  \tnTik  of  the  Tarn,  which  is  here  paaaed  by  a  mspension- 
bridge :  p/zpulati^in,  5472. 

2,  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  ViUrfranche-de- 
Lauroffois,  stands  in  48"  23'  56"  K.  lat,  1*  43'  9'  E.  long.,  in  a  pUin 
of  great  f'rrtility  on  the  liers,  near  the  Canal-du-Mtdi,  and  has  a  popn- 
lation  of  2470  m  the  commvme.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  and  has  mannfactares  of  sail'clotb,  hosiery,  blankets,  pottery, 
and  leather.  lUtelt  the  only  other  place  worth  mentioning  in  this 
dirision,  Mtands  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  department,  on  a  hill 
which  commands  a  fine  view  over  a  rery  fertile  countxr.  It  has  5790 
inhalntantu,  who  mannfactnre  stockingn,  hats,  linen,  liqueurs,  cotton- 
yam,  tiles,  and  leather. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Muret,  U  situated 
in  43*  27'  41"  N.  lat.,  V  19'  41 "  E.  long.,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  above 
a  bpautifnl  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  Louge  with  the  Oaronne, 
which  is  here  pawe^l  by  a  fine  suxpension-bridge.  It  is  a  pretty 
brick-built  town  with  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  4196  inhabit- 
ants, who  marttifactnre  coarse  woollens,  delf,  and  Icnthcr.  Near 
Muret  a  large  nrmy  tmdcr  Pedro,  king  of  Aragon,  and  the  counts  of 
Touloiwe,  Foix,  Commingfis,  and  I^m  was  defeated  with  great 
i«1ftiU',ht<»r  by  the  French  under  8imon  de  Montfort,  on  8ei»tembcr  12, 
1213,  The  king  of  Aragon  was  among  the  slain,  ilu/mre,  a  town 
of  3272  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  cloth  for  soldiers'  uniforms, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ari6ge,  whieh  is  here  navigable  and 
is  NfMinncd  by  a  brick  bridge.  CartHmne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oaroniio,  opposite  to  where  that  river  is  joined  by  the  Arize,  is  a 
pretty  little  town  with  a  population  of  2293,  who  manufacture  cloth 
and  l/ricks,  and  trade  in  oil  and  wool.  Caziret,  22  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Miirot,  rm  the  Ooronno,  is  a  well-built  town  with  2471  inhabitants. 
It  has  tan-vards,  dye-houses,  and  hat-factories.  OintegabelUf  at  the 
jtinctiou  of  the  Lers  and  the  Ari6ge,  has  4016  inhabitants.  It 
s  a  place  of  somd  commercial  activity;  the  iron  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  depaririient  of  Ari5ge  are  put  aboard  river-craft 
here,  the  Ari^ge  being  navigable  from  this  point  Ze-Fottsseret, 
the  birth-place  of  the  Abbo  Bicard,  the  great  promoter  of  the 
instruction  of  deaf  mutes  in  France,  lies  W.  of  Carbonne,  and  has 
a  population  of  2046.  St.-Lyfi,  W.  of  Muret,  has  4000  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  linen,  and  trade  in  charcoal.  Mont  esq  uteu-  Volvestre, 
situated  on  a  height  close  to  the  Conal-du-Midi,  hoR  3745  inhabitants, 
and  some  manufactures  of  woollens,  drugget,  saltpetre,  and  tiles. 
Rieux,  a  well-built  town,  formerly  tno  scat  of  a  bishop,  is  prettily 
situated  on  the  Arize,  has  a  fine  church,  manufactures  of  cloth  and 
hats,  and  2128  inhai)itants. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondisscment,  the  chief  town,  St.-OaudenSf 
situated  on  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oaronne,  in  43^  6'  29" 
N.  lat.,  0**  43'  33"  K.  long.,  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college, 
a  very  ancient  church,  and  4905  inhabitants  who  manufacture  paper, 
leather,  glass,  <leir,  tiles,  woolIon-stufTs,  tape,  fto.  The  town  has 
several  fiotir,  oil,  and  fulling-mills,  and  trades  with  Spain  in  com, 
nails,  linen  yam,  mulcM,  cattle,  Ac.  From  the  Esplanade  along  the 
river  thorn  is  a  fine  view  of  the  scenery  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
valley  of  the  Garontie.  Aapct,  S.E.  of  St-Oaudcns,  near  the  torrent 
of  Houheil,  in  a  most  picturesque  situation,  hns  iron-factories,  manu- 
factures of  nails,  combs,  &c.,  and  a  considerable  trade  with  Spain  in 
pigx.  The  population  of  the  commune  is  2578.  Bagn^rct-de-Luchont 
fiunous  for  its  hot  sulpluireous  springs,  stands  near  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  Luchon  bttwucn  two  mountain  streams,  the  Qo  and  the 
Piqup,  which  unite  a  little  north  of  the  town  to  form  the  Ncste-de- 
Luchon,  a  feeder  of  the  Oaronne.  The  town  which  is  20  miles  south 
from  Ht.-0au(1ens,and  nearly  opponite  the  middle  point  of  the  chain  of 
the  PyrenroA,  is  well  built,  witli  wide,  straight,  clean,  and  well-paved 
streets.  It  is  in  form  a  triangle,  the  points  of  which  terminate  in 
alleys,  one  shaded  with  planes,  another  with  sycamores,  and  the 
third  witli  limes.  The  alley  of  limes  leads  from  the  town  to  the 
baths,  and  is  bordered  with  houses  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length. 
The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  magnificent  scenery.  The  bathing 
establishment  is  a  large,  elegant,  and  commodious  building,  fitted 
up  with  many  marble  baths,  into  each  of  which  water  from  four 
springs  is  conducted  by  pii)es.  The  waters  of  Bagn^res  were  known 
to  the  lionmns,  by  whom  tliey  were  named  Aquo  Lizonienses ;  the 
springs  wore  rodi^'covered  about  a  century  ago,  and  tliey  are  now 
much  frequented  tvom  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  October  by 
patients  stifiering  from  skin  diseases,  glandular  swellings,  and 
stifloned  joints.  The  wsteiis  are  administered  in  baths,  douches,  and 
as  drink,  llagn^n^s  bos  an  important  chocolate  manufactory ;  roofing 
plates  arc  quarried,  and  oopper-minei  worked  in  the  neighbourhood. 
St.'H^atf  near  which  there  are  white  marble  and  slato  quarries,  stands 
on  the  Garonne,  and  in  a  defile  through  which  that  river  flows  on 
leaving  the  Val-d*Aran.  The  town  is  small,  consisting  of  two  sti^eets 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  and  united  by  a  stone  bridge :  the 
population  is  1874.  t<t.'Bertrand('de-Commitifff$,  a  village  of  under 
lOOO  inhabitants,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lugdunum 
(\>nvcnarum,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne.  It  was  formerly 
the  chief  town  of  Cominiugos,  and  tho  scat  of  a  bipbop ;  the  former 
cathedral  is  a  large  and  interesting  structure.    There  are  famous 


maible  quarries  and  marble  works  near  this  town.  V lU-tn-Dodim^ 
fiunous  for  its  poultry,  stands  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Save,  and 
has  1818  inhabitants.  St.-Martcry,  a  picturesque  little  town  at  the 
junction  of  four  high  roads  on  the  Garonne,  which  is  here  crxMsed 
by  a  fine  bridge,  has  1147  inhabitants.  Mc/nirejean,  beautifully 
situated  on  a  plateau  Kt  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  near  the 
junction  of  the  xfeste  with  the  Gbronne,  is  a  neat  and  well-bnilt  town 
with  3081  inhabitants.  The  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  smiling  landscapes  and 
rich  valleys  watered  by  the  two  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
town.  A  fine  marble  bridge  of  six  ardies  crosses  the  Garonne  here. 
Stockings  and  leather  are  the  leading  manufactures  of  the  town, 
which  trades  also  in  com,  cattle,  mules,  poultry,  timber,  oak-staves, 
ftc.  Saliet,  is  a  small  place  on  the  Salat^  over  which  a  sospension- 
bridge  is  thrown.    There  is  a  fine  salt  spring  near  it. 

The  greater  port  of  the  territorr  now  included  in  Haate-(3aronne 
was  inhabited  in  ancient  times  by  tne  Yolcas  Tectosages,  whose  capital 
was  Tolosa,  now  Toolonse.  The  Romans  incorporated  this  part  of 
Gaul  with  Narbonensia.  From  the  Romans  the  dominion  passed  to 
the  Visigoths,  who  maintained  themselves  in  the  kingdom  of  Tolosa 
till  the  8th  century,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the  Saracens,  who 
in  their  turn  were  driven  out  by  Pepin.  Charles,  brother  of  Carlo- 
man,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine,  of  which  Toulouse  was  the 
capital,  for  his  son,  who  being  too  young,  the  government  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  dukes  or  counts  in  a.d.  788,  and  it  is  to  this  time  that 
the  creation  of  counts  of  Toulouse  is  referred.  On  the  union  of  the 
kingdom  of  Aquitaine  to  the  crown  of  France  imder  Louis-le-'Bdgue, 
the  counts  of  Toulouse  became  independent^  and  retained  the 
sovereignty  of  the  coxmty  till  1270,  when  it  was  ;:e-united  to  the  crown 
by  PhiUppe-le-Hardi 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  and 
Narbonne,  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  of 
the  University  Academy  of  Toulouse,  and  belongs  to  the  12th 
Military  Division,  of  which  Toulouse  is  head-quarters.  It  returns 
four  members  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire. 

(Dictionnaire  de  la  France;  Statittique  de  la  France;  Ojficial 
Papers.) 

OARRIOILL.      [C0MEETILAND.] 

.GARROW  HILLS.    [Hindustan.] 

OARSTANG,  Lancashire,  a  small  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Garstang,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Wyre,  in  53*  64'  N.  lat,  2'  46'  W.  long. ;  distant 
11  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Lancaster,  and  229  miles  N.W.  from  London  hy 
road.  Garstang  station  of  the  Preston  and  Lancaster  railway,  whicn 
is  one  and  three-quarter  miles  from  Garstang,  is  218}  miles  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  839.  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lancaster  and  diocese  of 
Manchester.  Garstang  Poor-Law  Union  contains  23  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  54,272  acres,  and  a  popidation  in  1851 
of  23,454. 

Garstang  was  incorporated  by  Charles  II. ;  the  corporation  consists 
of  a  bailiff  and  seven  capital  burgesses,  who  have  scarcely  any 
functions.  The  town-hall,  erected  in  1755,  is  situated  in  the  market- 
place. The  parish  church,  a  commodious  edifice,  is  nearly  two  nules 
from  the  town,  in  a  part  of  the  parish  called  Garstang  Church  town. 
In  the  parish  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  chapels  for.  Independents, 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics.  Garstang  possesses  a 
Free  Grammar  school,  with  an  income  from  endowment  of  36/.  a  year; 
the  number  of  scholars  in  1851  was  26.  There  are  also  a  National 
school,  a  Roman  Catholic  Charity  school,  and  at  Churchtown  a  Free 
school.  The  Lancaster  Canal  crosses  the  river  Wyre  by  a  fine 
'  aqueduct  near  the  town.  Cotton-spinning  and  paper-making  employ 
some  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  there  are  corn-mills  and  worsted-mills 
on  the  river  Wyre.  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday,  and  several 
fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

GATEHOUSE.    [Kibkcudbriohtsbire.] 

GATESHEAD,  Durham,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parliament- 
ary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of 
Gateshead,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tyne,  in  54"  57' 
N.  lat.,  1"  35'  W.  long.,  distant  14  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Durham, 
274  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  277  miles  by  the 
Great  Northern  and  York  Newcastle  and  Berwick  railways.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor ;  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Pariiamcnt  For 
sanitary  purposes  the  borough  is  under  the  management  of  a  Local 
Board  of  Health.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was 
25,568.  The  livings  are  rectories  in  the  archdeaconry  raid  diocese  of 
Durham.  Gateshead  Poor-Law  Union  contains  nine  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  24,271  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  48,085. 

Gateshead  forms  in  effect  one  town  with  Newcastle,  the  county 
town  of  Northumberland,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tyne,  with 
which  it  is  united  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  and  by  a  magnificent 
high  level  bridge  in  connection  with  the  York  Newcastle  and  Berwick 
railway.  Gateshead  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  fortified  Roman 
station.  Numerous  coins  and  other  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
discovered  here.  There  are  two  principal  streets;  one  descending 
towards  the  bridge  is  so  steep  as  to  be  almost  impafisable  for  carriages 


duriog  winter;  the  otlier.o(rac«tiioiiutriic(ioD,ii  otgndtuldncent.    Rhodea,  id  ac. 
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k  loflj  tower.  Besldsi  tba  puiih  church  m  SL  Edmund'a  chapel ; 
St  Cuthbert'B  church,  erected  k  181S ;  end  St.  John'a  church, 
Ofttfihead  Fell,  erected  in  182S.  The  Indepaadents,  PiwbTterUDs, 
We^eyan  uid  New  Connexioa  UcthodUU,  and  Boaun  Cathohcs  hare 

EUceiof  worship.  The  anunmiir  schcol,  foantlcd  io  1700,  hu  an 
icoma  &om  auJowment  of  122.  a  year,  and  in  1851  had  tO  Bcbclara, 
of  whom  12  were  free.  There  are  also  National,  Britiab,  and  Infant 
■chooU.  St.  Edmund's  Hospital  provides  for  a  master,  3  elder 
brethren,  sod  12  younger  brethrsn.  There  ue  ■  mechanioi  institute, 
»  dispensary,  and  an  almshouse.  A.  coanty  court  is  held  here, 
Harkete  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday;  and  fairs  on  Uie  2Dd 
Monday  in  April  and  the  lat  Monday  in  November.  EiteDsive  coal- 
mines, iraa-foundrian,  cboia-cable  manufactories,  glus-wurks,  briM 
and  tile-workg,  soip-works,  ship-building,  rope-makicg,  and  chtmical 
Hid  other  works  are  carried  on.  There  ii  a  manufactory  for  patent 
iron-wire  rope,  sad  at  Qateebead  Fell  ii  a  quarry  tor  grindstones, 
which  are  exported  to  all  p.'uti  of  the  world. 
(Conmtinlcalion  from  OrUctfitad.) 

OATIKAIS,  LE.  a  district  iu  France,  partly  comprehended  in  the 
province  of  tle-de-France,  partly  in  that  of  Orldanais,  and  diiitinguiahed 
ms  Qatinaia  Franfais  and  Qltinaia  Oil^anaia,  of  which  Uelun  and 
Uontargis  were  the  respective  capitals.  It  extended  from  the  Seine 
to  the  Luire,  and  was  drained  ^bo  by  the  Luing  and  the  Eeaoane. 
Other  towna  ol  Q&tinaia  Fisnfaia  were  Nemoun,  Fontainebl^au, 
and  Moret;  of  Qfttinaia  OrlifaDaiB,  Cliatillon,  Briltre,  Oiep,  and  St.- 
Fargeau.  The  county  eo-named  coositts  of  fertile  plains,  and  is 
famous  for  its  com  producle,  wine,  fruits,  pastures,  and  foreetA. 
Jt  is  now  included  iu  the   departmeuta  of  Sbinb-et-Mabh£   and 

qXtINB,  a  district  of  Toitou,  of  which  Parthenay  was  the 
capital,  is  now  comprehended  in  the  department  of  Deux  Sivrbs. 
[Sevkm.  Decx.] 

OATSCHINA.     [PfiTEiUBUBa,  Oovemment  of.] 

GAUL.     [France.] 

QAULNA.    [CiNDKisn,] 

OAZA,  now  called  Qizara,  a  town  of  Syria,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, of  Piileetine,  on  tbe  BOuth-wFst  frontiera  of  that  country,  near 
the  bordere  of  tba  desert  which  separates  it  from  Egypt.  ]t  consists 
of  tbe  upper  town,  with  a  castle  situated  on  a  bill,  about  2  miles 
troni  the  sea,  nnd  a  lower  part,  or  suburb,  in  the  valley  below.  The 
population,  iucluding  that  of  two  suburban  villagea,  is  about  10,000. 
It  nai  some  manufkctoriea  of  soap  and  cotton  ttuffs,  and  carries  on 
some  trade  by  sea,  efp^allj  with  Egypt,  and  alao  by  laud  through 
the  desert  with  Suez.  Ooju  is  greatly  fallen  from  its  ancient  splen- 
dour; but  it  still  eihibita  signs  of  commercial  activity  and  prosperity. 
It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  especially  in  Judges  (xvi.), 
as  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Fhilistiues.  It  was  besieged  by 
Alexander  the  Qrea^  olid  taken  after  an  obstinate  defeno&  At  a  later 
period  it  waa  destroyed  by  the  Jews  in  one  of  their  revolts  against 
the  Romans  :  in  tbe  Acta  of  the  Apostiss  (riii.  26),  it  it  msntioned  aa 
being  then  deserted.  It  became  at  an  early  period  the  seat  of  a 
bi'hop.  In  the  middle  a^es  it  waa  an  important  frontier  town.  The 
bill  upon  which  Oaza  etanda  ia  elevated  about  SO  feet  above  the  neigh- 
bouring plain,  nnd  Is  about  2  miles  in  circumference  at  tbe  base.  It 
appears  to  have  been  once  wholly  inclosed  by  walla  :  the  sites  of 
sevoHil  of  the  former  gates  are  stitl  pointed  out  The  greater  part  of 
the  modem  city  is  situated  on  tbe  plain  below.  The  town  being 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  plautations  of  olive  and  date  trees,  above 
which  numerous  and  elegant  minarets  rise,  baa  a  pleasing  appearance 
from  a  distance.  Tbe  country  around,  wbich  is  hilly,  ia  remarkably 
fertile.  The. port  of  Qaza,  called  Uajunja  Qazie,  bad  special  privileges 
conferred  upon  it  by  tbe  emperor  Constantine,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  Coostantia,  and  exempted  it  from  aubjection  to  Qaza.  Thia  was 
done  in  consequence  of  the  inhabitanta  profeaeiug  the  Christian  faith. 
Under  Julian  the  people  of  Qaea  reasserted  their  claim  to  aupremacy 
over  the  port ;  the  claim  waa  admitted  by  the  emperoi^  and  the  new 
name  of  the  port  was  dropped.  {Kobinaon  ;  La  Quien ;  Dictionary 
of  Orttk  and  Homan  Qeograjiky.) 

QEERTBUYDENBERO.    [Bb4BAIit,  NoRra] 

QELA,  a  Qreeian  colony  on  the  aouth-weetem  coast  of  Sicily,  was 
founded  by  a  joint  oolony  fram  Crate  and  from  Lindiu^  a  dty  in 


.  or  about  14  yean  after  the  fonndation  of  Syi»- 
id.,  vii.  ISS ;  Thuc.,  vi  t.)  It  waa  aituated  at  the  mouUi 
Qela.     The  colony  established  hers  waa  one  of  the  most 


of  theri  ^ 

powerful  of  the  Grecian  culomea  in  Sicily.  About  b.o.  6S2  the  after- 
warda  powerful  city  of  AaBiaiNTnu  waa  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Qeloana  Qela  itself  maintained  an  influential  position  till  the  time 
of  Qelon,  who  removed  tbe  greater  part  of  its  inhahitanta  to  8yi>- 
cuae;  after  which  it  rapidly  sunk  in  importanca,     It  was  dettro jad 
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British  Uueam.  Actnsl  Bin  «ilT(r  Welghl  ISS)  ;nlni. 
in  8.0.  405,  in  the  great  Carthagmian  invasion,  and  although  after- 
wards repeopled,  never  reoovered  tta  former  prosponty.  The  modem 
town  of  Ten-a  Nova  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  upon  its  site. 
Tbe  district  in  which  Gela  was  situated  was  a  very  fertile  oorn-grow- 
ing  tract  It  was  renBwned  for  the  excellence  of  its  Icatila.  The 
territory  also  produceJfhundance  of  salt  Tbe  Miuolaur  ou  the  coin 
of  Oela,  above,  ia  aymholioal  of  the  origin  of  tbe  dty.  (ZHcfionorj 
1^  Ortek  and  Soman  Oeosraphy.) 

GENAPPK.     [Bb*babt,  Sooth,] 

OENESSEE  RIVER.     [Nlw  York.] 

OENE'VA  {Oenive,  Qeuf,  Qinavra),  a  tovm  and  canton  in  the 
south-west  of  Switzerland.  The  canton  is  bounded  S.  by  the  canton 
ot  Vaud  and  tbe  Lake  of  Oanevs,  E.  and  Sl  by  Savoy,  and  W.  by 
FriLUce.  It  consi-ta  of  tba  territory  of  the  old  republic  of  Geneva, 
of  the  district  of  Versoii  ceded  by  France,  and  of  the  dietricta  of 
Corouge,  Hermanoe,  and  others,  ceded  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  by  the 
treaties  of  Paris,  181*,  and  of  Turin,  1S18.  The  area  of  the  canton 
is  only  SI  square  milea.  The  populaUon  of  the  canton  in  March 
1850,  "mounted  to  63,876,  of  whom  34,213  were  Calvinists  and  29,764 
Catholics,  who  are  under  the  archbishop  of  Freyburg.  This  number 
includes  tbe  population  of  the  city  of  Geneva,  and  foreigners  who -to 
the  number  of  14,938  reside  in  the  canton.  Tbe  greatest  length  of  the  - 
canton  is  about  17  milea,  from  Hermance,  on  the  extreme  nortb-eaat 
frontier,  to  Chancy,  a  commune  on  the  left  b»nk  of  tiie  lUiAne,  south- 
wcBt  of  Oenevo,  near  tiie  Fort  de  I'Ecluse,  which  ia  a  French  military 
outpost  on  that  side. 

The  territory  of  Geneva  extends  along  both  banks  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  and  tbe  valley  of  the  Rh6ne,  being  confined  on  the  west  by 
the  lower  offsets  of  the  Jura,  and  on  the  east  and  eouth-east  by  the 
mountaina  of  Voirona  and  Sal6ve,  which  are  about  4000  feet  above 
the  sea,  Theaa  mountains  howeverare  out  of  the  territory  of  Geneva, 
which  contains  only  some  htlLs,  tbe  highest  of  which  are  not  400  teat 
above  the  level  of  the  lake.  Tbe  territory  of  the  Canton  ia  divided 
into  three  districta  :— 1,  Tbe  district  north  of  the  BhOue,  includmg  a 
strip  of  hind  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Uke  as  far  oa  the  bordeiH  of 
the  canton  of  Vaud,  bcyi.ud  Veraoii.  2,  the  district  south  of  the 
KhOue,  and  between  it  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Arva,  which  includes 
Corou^  a  neat  well-built  town,  with  4400  inhabitants,  nbout  one  mile 
aoiith  of  OenevB,  3,  tbe  dixtriat  north  of  the  Arve,  and  between  it 
and  tbe  east  bank  of  tbe  lake,  along  wbich  it  extends  in  a  narrow 
strip  as  far  as  Hermance.  The  priucipa]  place  of  this  laat  diatrict  is 
Cheane,  oomisting  of  two  large  villagea  sdjuining  eauh  other,  which 
reckon  together  about  2000  inhabitants.  Numeroua  other  vilhigea 
are  scattered  about  the  whole  territory;  aod  tbe  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Geneva,  both  along  the  banks  of  the  lake  and  in 
the  direction  of  the  principal  aveuues  leading  to  the  town,  eihibita 
extensive  lines  and  groups  of  country-houses,  wbich  form  handsome 
suburba. 

About  one-third  of  the  territory  of  Geneva  is  cown  with  corn, 
another  third  is  psature-laud,  a  much  smaller  proportion  is  planted 
with  vines,  which  yield  an  indifferent  sort  of  wine ;  the  rest  consists 
of  woods,  orchards,  and  gardens.  The  deGcieooy  in  oom,  Cattle,  and 
wine,  for  the  conaiimption  of  the  town  of  Geneva,  ia  supplied  by  the 
neigbbouring  countriea  Manufactures  aod  commercial  apaculations 
form  the  principal  sources  of  wealth.  Watches  and  jewellery  are  the 
principal  manufactures  :  about  100,000  watches  are  made  annually 
and  exported  to  France,  England,  Italy,  and  other  countries.  Other 
industrial  products  are  musical-boxes,  chronometera,  mathematical 
inatrumenlo,  cuUery,  Gre-arms,  kc  There  is  an  active  traosit  trade 
carried  on  by  ateamers  between  Oenava  and  the  several  towns  on  the 
ahores  of  the  lake. 

Geneva  is  one  of  tbe  oldest  wtea  in  Western  Europe  It  is  mentioned 
by  Julius  CiesarC  Bell.  GaL,'L  7),  The  republic  of  Geneva  originated 
in  the  municipal  government  of  the  town,  to  which  Charlemagne 
granted  oertain  privileges  and  franchises,  subordinate  bowarer  to  the 
bishop,  who  was  styled  Prince  of  Geneva,  and  was  an  immediala 
feudatory  of  the  aniipire.    Freqoeot  dissenai<Hia  occurred  between  Um 
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eHix^fM  ao4  ih^  \Aihnp  tm  mm  Me,  tad  tb*  eoasto  of  OcneroMy  s 
UmAtX  AywaAy  wftUH  tf^mtg  ioio  ezMUoee  fnm  tbe  wreck  of  the 
/^  lKH>|^yi»  r/f  horK»T^y,  and  wbieb  nilod  tbe  a^ljotfiio^  prorfhiee 
^  Hmwvy,  wkkb  l«  iyti)l  eAlUd  OooercM,  sad  of  whidi  Amtej  k  the 
^ntmL  Thtm  eotmt*  eUiuMtfl  )itriMtUoa  tner  the  town  of  Clcoorib 
Tno  lis*  of  the  eoooto  of  O«iMrToi0  beeomioc  extioei  io  «]m  llth 
>iitiif7f  IMr  fiilMtitonco  wcl>g«ted  to  the  bonm  of  Satoj,  who 
^AAmned  tbo  iOTe«iftifr«  of  It  from  tlio  emperor  Higixmiiod  in  1122 ; 
mmI  bme  art  dtrirttl  ibe  cUio»  of  tXie  dutum  of  SftVof  orer  Oener*, 
dbiow  bowcter  never  eompleteljr  enforeed.  At  ibe  Beformsticyn, 
wbkli  WM  eMteblsebod  in  Genera  and  gcnenlljr  ftD  tbroogh  Switzer- 
kn4  b)r  tbe  exertiom  of  Caltin,  tbe  Viiibop  quitted  Genera,  and 
retired  to  Aim^^sjr,  and  from  tbat  epoch  tbe  town  goremed  iteelf  a«  an 
independent  nutiicipalftjr,  an/1  formed  en  alliance  with  tbe  Swiai 
eanir/n«  #/f  Berne  and  Vnylmr^  and  afterwarda  Zurich.  Tbe  dnkee 
o{  Harof,  after  Mrrerftl  fmitleM  attempta  to  reduce  Genera  bj  force 
or  mttyfiMf  eckoowledged  ita  independence  bj  tbe  treaij  of  St 
Jolienin10O9, 

In  tbe  14tb  centorj  tbe  canton  ot  Genera  wea  dietracted  bj 
interior  feoda  between  ariatocratic  familiee  and  tbe  popular  partj. 
Tli^fte  tro«ibl««  furoi«bed  tbe  French  Directory  with  a  pretence  for 
mhittif  it  hj  force,  and  incorporttinff  it  with  France  in  April  1798 
wtAer  tbe  name  of  tbe  department '  Uu  L^man.'  In  1814  it  waa  occn- 
pie<l  bj  the  AtMtrians,  ami  wm  ioon  after  rewiored  by  the  allied 
pow^n  to  ita  ind^fiendence  ea  a  canton  of  tbe  Swum  Confefleration. 

TYie  town  ot  Genera,  tbe  metropolia  of  Calrinnm  on  tbe  continent 
of  Kurope,  ia  built  on  two  hilla  eeparated  by  the  RbAne,  where  it 
iMuee  out  of  the  lake.  Tbe  larger  pari  of  the  town  it  built  on  tbe 
fKMiib  «i<le  of  tbe  rirer.  The  Kb6ne  tomm  an  inland  within  the  town, 
which  ia  aluo  built  nnoti  and  is  a  eeparate  diatrict,  joined  to  the  two 
barik«  by  bri4/«ii.  Tiie  dietrict  on  the  north  bank  w  called  Si-Gerraia. 
A  Kmallifr  ijiland,  at  the  rery  point  where  tbe  Rb^Vne  iMfuee  from  the 
Uktif  in  planted  with  treee  and  forme  a  public  promenade,  which  i« 
MdortifA  with  the  itatue  of  Roueeeao.  A  handsome  tu^peDUon'bridge 
O'tnnecta  both  banka  of  the  rirer  with  the  island*  A  handsome  quay 
with  fine  buildinf(N  baa  alao  been  consinicted  along  the  south  or  left 
bnrik  of  the  IlhAne.  The  streeta  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  (St.- 
GfTvain)  are  narrow  and  steep,  the  houiies  high,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  streets  rather  gloomy.  The  most  remarkable  buildings 
are  the  cathedral  church  of  St.-Pierre,  the  handsome  front  and  portico 
of  which  were  restored  in  the  18th  century ;  the  town-ball,  which  ie  a 
vary  old  and  massire  building ;  the  hospital ;  the  Kui^e  Rath,  which 
has  s'lma  good  paintings;  the  college,  with  a  library  of  60,000 
volumes ;  the  observatory;  the  H6tel  dee  Rergues,  one  of  the  lat^est 
and  fluflst  in  Kurope:  and  the  penitentiary.  The  bouae  in  which 
Calvin  llri^d  and  dlea  ia  still  shown  in  tbe  Rue  dee  Chanoines,  and 
also  the  house  in  which  Jeeo  Jacques  Rousseau  wsa  bom«  Genera 
abounds  with  moans  of  education.  There  is  the  Academy  or  Unirer- 
sity  with  four  facultieff—theology,  law,  science,  and  belles-lettrei, 
with  forty  vrofossors ;  tbe  schools  of  drawing  and  architecture,  indua- 
trial  schools  where  they  tosch  mathematics,  pbvsics,  and  chemistry 
applied  to  the  arte ;  a  school  for  muaic ;  besides  elementary  and  other 
sohoolii.  Tliere  ore  also  societies  of  arte,  of  medicine,  of  physios,  and 
natural  history  ;  and  a  reading  society,  which  has  a  library  of  abore 
80,000  volumes ;  a  museum  of  natural  history ;  a  cabinet  of  medala ;  a 
iNjtaniotil  garden,  and  other  sciioitific  institutions.  Geneva  is  83  miles 
H.W.  from  Lauwinne,  and  about  80  miles  S.W.  from  Berne.  Towards 
this  lattur  town  a  railroad  has  been  projected  following  the  curve  of 
the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  as  far  as  the  village  of  Morges,  thence 
running  to  Yverdun  on  the  Lake  of  Kouoh&tel,  along  the  southern 
shores  of  this  lake  and  that  of  Morat,  and  thence  eaatward  to  Berne. 
Htoamboats  ply  daily  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  is  described  under 
Lkman.  In  May  1850  the  population  of  Geneva  and  its  suburbs 
amounted  to  87,724. 

By  the  constitution  previous  to  1847  ft  council  of  state  consisting  of 
24  members  had  alone  tlio  initiative  of  the  laws.  The  projects  of 
laws  wvre  laid  before  the  representative  council,  consisting  of  274 
members,  which  aooeptod  or  refused,  and  might  make  amendments, 
with  certain  restrictions.  Tbe  members  of  the  representative  council 
were  elected  for  nine  years  by  all  the  natives  of  either  town  or  terri- 
tory above  twenty>flve  years  of  age,  who  paid  seven  florins  of  direct 
taxes,  and  who  were  neither  paupers,  bankrupts,  nor  servants,  and 
had  not  been  condemned  in  any  criminal  process.  The  represen- 
tative council  named  the  members  of  the  council  of  state  for  eight 
years;  It  also  fixed  the  annual  budget  of  the  canton  and  the 
municipal  budget  if  the  town,  and  appointed  tbe  Judges  and  magis- 
trHtes.  In  1840  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switserland  formed  them- 
selves into  a  separate  leasue  (Bonderbund)  in  order  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  attacks  of  the  Free .  Corps  which  had  invaded 
Lucerne  In  lH4fi  under  Oohsenbeln  and  been  defeated.  The  General 
diet  of  tbe  Confederation  on  the  proposal  of  the  canton  of  Ziirich 
decided  (September  6, 1840)  that  the  Sionderbund  was  illegal,  to  which 
decision  almost  all  the  rroteitant  cantons  adhered.  The  grand 
council  of  Ganeva  however  doolitiod  to  accede  to  the  proposal  unless 
means  were  adopted  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Confederation,  and 
to  prevent  any  further  attacks  by  the  Free  Corpa  Two  days  after- 
wanls  (Ootolier  6)  the  radical  party  in  the  canton  demanded  the 
retiaotaUon  of  the  deoiaion.    Ou  the  8th  the  ooonoil  of  atate  rwigned  | 


ita  power  to  tne  mmiMqial  cosuidl  oi  OcoevBy  and  a  prorisuBal 
meot  with  tbe  ndkal  leadeia  as  ita  wfinlifia  waa  lypomted, 

GENEVA,  LAKE  OF.    [Lemam,  Laxx.] 

GEKfcVRE,  MOKT.    (Aun,  Hacm;  Aui.] 

OEVVESABETH:     [PaumnLj 

GE'KOA^  or  mon  eorrectly  GEKOVA,  Dodiy  oi;  one  of  tbe 
adiiiiniatiaUte  finaooa  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  oeeapiea,  with 
tbe  intervening  ooaet,  thai  portion  of  tbe  Ligorian  Apenninea  which 
liea  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Genoa,  between  44*  9'  and  44*  SO' 
K.  lat,  and  8*  20"  and  10*  5'  B.  loog.  It  m  boonded  W.  by  tbe 
adsiinistntive  diviaion  of  Saronc;  K.  by  that  of  Aleaaandria,  E.  by 
tbe  dndliy  of  Bfaasa  belooc^  to  Kodena,  and  8l  by  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean. The  ana  ia  1257  square  mSeiu  The  population  in  1848  waa 
545,182L  Tbe  email  iabuiftda  of  Palmaria  and  Tino,  at  tbe  entnnee  of 
tbe  Bay  of  Spexaa,  and  tbat  of  Gapraja,  near  Coniea,  beloqg  to  tbe 
dochy  of  Gmoa. 

Cooit'lint,  Smrfaee. — ^The  aversge  bfeadtb  of  tbe  eoontry  is  hardy 
74  miles^  bnt  about  the  middle  near  Genoa,  it  ia  25  inilea.  The 
ocaat-line  doea  not  exceed  100  miles.  Along  the  ooaat  are  nnmeroaa 
indentations^  which  form  several  good  barbonn,  and  two  epacioua 
baya,  Rapallo,  and  tbe  magnificent  Bay  or  Golf  of  Spezzia,  tbe  Portua 
Luiue  of  tbe  RomanaL  The  sorface  of  the  country  preaents  a  8no> 
ceseion  of  mountatnoua  alopes  and  terracea^  broken  by  valleys  and 
ravinea.  The  Apenninea  cover  the  greater  part  of  tbe  aui&oe  of  the 
duchy,  carving  round  tbe  gulf  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from 
south-west  to  nortb-eaat,  and  forming  two  alopea,  from  tbe  northern 
of  which  deecend  tbe  Bcvmida,  tbe  Orba,  the  Scrivia,  the  Staflbra,  and 
tbe  Trebbia,  all  feeders  of  the  Po,  while  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  receivea  from 
the  aouthem  alope  the  Polcevera,  tbe  Besagno,  tbe  Stork,  tbe  Vara, 
and  the  Magra,  ail  of  them  atreama  of  little  importance. 

From  ihe  nature  of  tbe  country  there  can  only  be  one  main 
line  of  road  traversing  tbe  length  of  tiie  duchy.  But  this  road  ia 
an  excellent  one,  running  along  tbe  Riviera  di  Ponente  (weetem 
abore)  from  ^e  city  of  Genoa  to  Savona,  and  along  the  Riviera 
di  Levante  (eastern  abore)  from  Genoa  to  Sarzana,  and  disclosing 
innumerable  viewa  of  the  most  pictureaque  beauty.  Tbe  trans- 
verse roada,  which  fall  into  thia  main  road,  are  the  terminationa 
of  those  from  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  The  only  railway  in  the 
duchy  is  the  southern  portion  of  the  Turin  and  Genoa  railway,  which 
ia  now  open  to  tbe  latter  city. 

The  prevalent  rocks  are  of  tbe  magnesian  limestone,  and  carboni- 
feroua  systema.  Statuary  and  other  marble,  alabaster,  limestone, 
slate,  cofd,  and  asbestos  are  obtained.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part 
rocky  and  but  moderately  productive,  but  the  industry  of  the  inhabit- 
ants has  turned  to  advantage  every  spot  capable  of  cultivation.  The 
climate  ia  temperate  and  on  tbe  whole  salubrious,  and  the  air  ia 
remarkably  pure.  Tbe  winds  in  the  mountain  ravines  are  however 
bitterly  cold  in  winter,  occasioning  among  the  inhabitants  a  tendency 
to  pulmonanr  complaints;  and  the  sirocco  sometimes  exerts  ita  noxious 
influence.  The  chief  productions  are  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons, 
light  wine,  oil,  chestnuts,  silk,  cotton,  hemp,  with  figs,  pomegranates, 
almonds,  and  other  excellent  fruits.  There  are  extensive  forests  and 
fine  pastures  on  tbe  mountain  slopes. 

The  Genoese  are  a  robust  and  good-lwking  people ;  shrewd,  active, 
industrious,  frugal,  and  parsimonious.  They  speak  one  of  the  moat 
difficult  Italian  dialects,  and  have  a  few  books  of  poetry  printed  in  it. 
They  are  well  calculated  for  commerce,  which  is  their  real  element. 
Tbe  Rivieras,  or  maritime  districts,  furnish  the  beat  sailors  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Sardinian  navy  is  chiefly  manned  by  them. 
Genoese  vessels  trade  to  the  Levant,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Baltic,  to 
America,  and  even  to  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific.  The  principal  articles 
of  export  are  silk,  rice,  hemp,  oil,  and  paper.  There  are  at  Genoa 
manufactories  of  silk  stuffs,  of  woollens,  embroidered  cambrics,  and 
muslins,  plain  and  ornamental  furniture,  paper,  jewellery,  &c. 

IHvuiofUf  Townt,  d>c. — The  duchy  is  divided  into  4  provinces,  which 
with  the  area,  'mandamenti,'  and  population  in  each,  are  as  follows: — 


FroTincct. 

Area  in  sq.  miles. 

MandamentU 

Population  in  1848. 

Cblarari     . 
OenoTs           •    • 
Lerante      •        • 
Nori       .        •    • 

85S 
S57 
259 
SS8 

7 

IS 
6 
6 

116,077 

283.233 

78,859 

65,013 

Total   . 

12A7 

82 

645,182 

The  Province  qf  Chiaioari  liea  between  the  provinces  of  Geneva  and 
Levante,  and  ia  watered  by  the  Vara,  a  feeder  of  the  Magra,  and  the 
torrent  of  Rapallo,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Rapallo.  The  strip  of 
land  along  the  coast  is  very  productive ;  the  mountains  abound  with 
chestnut  woods.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  on  tbe  sea. 
Chiavari^  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Bay  of  Rapallo ;  it  is  a  well-built  busy  town,  with  about  10,000 
inhabitants.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  bouses^  many  of  which 
are  of  a  rather  superior  kind,  are  generally  built  on  open  arcades. 
It  has  several  splendid  though  not  very  tasteful  churches;  tbe 
principal,  that  of  Madonna-del-Orto,  is  annexed  to  the  ecclesiastical 
aeminary.    The  Franoiacan  aonvent^  in  the  great  aquare,  ia  an  impoain^ 
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bufldiog.  There  are  tereral  old  and  pictoreeqae  towen  in  the  town, 
the  laii^t  of  which  is  now  used  m  the  office  of  the  podeetlu  The 
town  hu  a  Sodetit  Economica,  for  the  encouragement  of  agrioultnxe, 
literature,  and  Uie  arta  It  haa  a  lace  and  twine  factoiy,  and  is  noted 
for  the  manofaoture  ef  light  willew  chairs.  JBononoieOf  a  large 
-village  with  ahout  5000  inhabitants,  lies  inland  among  the  Apennines, 
and  is  of  some  importance  for  its  cloth,  mannfactiiree.  XovoyiM^ 
fiunous  for  its  slate  quarries,  has  about  6000  inhabitants.  It  contains 
a  fine  church  and  a  singular-looking  palace.  MapaUo,  a  fioorishing 
town  with  10,000  inhabitants,  extends  along  the  shores  at  the  head  of 
the  Bay  of  Rapallo,  about  6  miles  W.  from  ChiaTari  It  is  well  built; 
the  houses  stand  chiefly  oniurcades;  there  are  many  pretty  churdies 
with  peculiarly  graceful  campanile  towers,  and  on  itie  seashore -there 
is  a  fine  martello  tower.  The  chief  manufactures  are  lace  and  oil. 
Santa-MargherUOf  a  pretty  village  on  the  shore,  near  the  promontcny 
of  Porto  Fino,  has,  including  the  district  about  it,  6000  inhabitants. 
Sestri^i-Levante,  E.  of  Chiavari,  stands  on  a  peninsula  connected  with 
the  Riviera  by  a  long  isthmus,  and  has  4000  inhabitants,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  ooastiDg  trade  and  in  the  marble  quarries  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  surrounding  scenery  is  veiy  picturesque.  Smk- 
SUfamfHTAveio,  in  ti^e  interior,  stands  on  a  high  hill,  and  has  6000 
inhabitants.  Varete,  a  smaU  town  of  2000  inhabitants,  lies  east  of 
Chiavari,  on  the  Vara. 

The  Province  ^  Genova  lies  west  of  that  of  Chiavari,  and  contains, 
besides  the  city  of  Qxnoa,  the  following  towns  on  the  east  coc^t : — 
MeccOf  a  pretty  place  with  5000  inhabitants,  haa  soooe  export  trade, 
and  builds  vessels  of  small  size.  Nervi,  a  gay-looking  town,  with 
painted  houses,  situated  aUo  E.  of  Gteaoa,  among  luxuriant  gardens 
close  to  the  shora :  population,  4006.  It  has  a  small  port,  silk  and 
woollen  manufactories,  and  a  good  fishing  trade.  The  following 
towns  are  on  the  shore  to  the  west  of  Genoa : — Seatri-di-PoneiUef  a 
flourishing  place  with  about  4500  inhabitants.  Peffli,  population  8000. 
VoUri,  a  prosperous  town  with  several  fine  churches,  paper  manu- 
factories, and  3500  inhabitants. 

The  Province  of  Levante  lies  between  that  of  Chiavari  and  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  division.  It  is  watered  by  the  Magra  and 
its  feeder  the  Vara,  ^he  eastern  part  of  the  province  forms  part  of 
the  territory  of  Lunigiana,  which  was  named  from  the  ancient  town 
of  Luna,  now  in  ruins,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Magra.  The  river 
Magra  is  interesting  as  having  been  the  boundary  between  Etruria 
and  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Ligures.  The  capital  of  the  province 
is  Spezzia,  which  stands  at  the  head  ef  the  fine  Bay  of  Spezzia  in  a 
most  beautiful  country,  and  has  about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
neatly  built;  the  most  remarkable  structures  are  the  old  Genoese 
citadel,  and  the  ancient  castle  of  the  ViscontL  In  the  bay,  oloae  to 
the  town,  the  remarkable  appearance  called  'polla^  may  be  seen,  which 
is  a  hemispherical  swell  of  the  sea,  caused  by  the  gush  of  a  submarine 
spring  of  great  ilbundance  and  power.  The  diameter  of  the  poUa  at 
uiis  place  is  25  feet.  Porto-  Venere  is  a  small  but  interesting  town  of 
over  2000  inhabitants,  opposite  the  Isle  oi  Pslmaria.  It  contains  two 
fine  churches,  one  of  which  occupies  the  site  of  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Venus.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia  is  Lericif 
which  is  a  station  for  coasting  vessels  between  Genoa  and  Leghorn, 
and  has  4000  inhabitants.  Levanto,  a  town  of  4000  inhabitants, 
surrounded  by  overhanging  hills,  stands  in  the  western  patrt  of  the 
province.  Sarzana,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Magra,  in  the  Lunigiana, 
is  a  pretty  town  with  8500  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  which  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Italo-Gothic. 
The  castle  and  the  old  fortifications,  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
massivenees,  add  much  to  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  city. 

The  Province  of  Novi  lies  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Ligurian 
Apennines.  It  is  drained  by  the  Scrivia,  and  by  the  Lemmo  and 
other  mountain  torrents  which  swell  the  Orba,  a  feeder  of  the  Bormida. 
The  province  is  not  productive  except  m  its  northern  i>art,  which 
opens  into  the  plain  ef  the  Po,  and  is  planted  with  vines,  mulberries, 
and  other  fruit-trees.  The  mountains  supply  fine  pasture,  or  are 
covered  with  chestnut  woods.  Novi,  the  capitid,  a  cheerful  well-built 
town,  stands  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  road  from 
Genoa  to  Turin,  and  has  a  considerable  transit  trade  and  11,000  inha- 
bitants. It  has  several  fine  churches  and  palaces,  and  a  college. 
VoUctggio^  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  group  called  La  Bocchetta,  has 
a  poptdation  of  2200.  Serrav<Ule,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scrivia,  is 
a  bustling  little  town  with  8000  inhabitants.  Oavi,  important  from 
its  position  in  a  defile  in  the  mountain,  and  commanded  by  a  strong 
castle,  stands  on  the  old  road  from  GJenoa  to  Turin,  and  has  2000 
inhabitants.  Pozzuolo  and  ArqwUa  are  towns  of  about  8000  inha- 
bitants each.    Above  the  latter  is  a  fine  ruined  castle. 

GE'NOA,  GE'NOVA,  a  city  of  Italy,  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Ligurian  Apennines,  in  a  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Geooa,  in  44°  24' 
K.  htt,  8*"  52'  E.  long.,  75  miles  &£.  from  Turin.  The  population  in 
1848  was  100,382. 

The  city  of  Genoa  stands  partly  on  the  declivity^  of  several  hills 
rising  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  round  the  spacious  harbour,  and 
partly  on  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  between  them  and  the  sea.  It  is 
inclosed  on  the  land-side  by  a  double  line  of  fortifications,  the  external 
one  being  above  7  miles  in  length.  These  fortifications  have  been 
greatly  improved  and  strengthened  within  the  last  few  years :  the 
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ramparts  form  a  favourite  promenade.  The  higher  Apennines  rise 
immediately  behind,  dividing  the  waters  which  run  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  valleys  of  Bisagno  and  Polcevera,  from  those  which 
flow  northward  into  the  Scrivia  and  the  Bormida,  two  affluents  of  the 
Po.  Upon  the  summits  of  these  mountsins,  which  are  near  enough 
to  command  Genoa,  are  several  detached  forts,  called  II  Diamante, 
I  Due  Fratelli,  Sta.  Tecla,  ko.  The  appearance  of  Genoa  from  the 
sea  is  truly  magnifioent.  A  succession  of  fine  buildings  more  than 
two  miles  in  length  lines  the  shore;  numerous  palaces  and  gardens, 
churches  and  convents,  rise  behind  like  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  steep 
sides  of  the  hills  tiiat  rear  their  dark  and  barren  summits  above, 
drowned  with  formidable  ramparts,  batteries,  and  forts ;  the  buildings 
are  square  and  lofty,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  lightnsoloured 
slate,  which  has  a  neat  and  pleasing  effect.  The  interior  of  the  town 
is  hardly  so  pleasant ;  the  streets  are  veiy  narrow,  crooked,  and  steep^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  few,  such  as  Straida  Balbi  and  Strada  Nuova, 
which  are  entirely  lined  with  marble  palaces  belonging  to  the  Genoese 
patricians ;  and  the  Strada  Nuovissima,  Carlo  Felice,  and  Carlo  Alberto, 
which  are  also  on  a  scale  of  considerable  magnitude.  Some  of  the 
palaces  in  the  Strada  Kuova  have  galleries  of  paintings,  and  their 
internal  decorations  and  furniture  are  splendid.  The  palaces  Serra, 
Reale,  Durazzo,  Doria,  and  Brignole  Rosso,  are  among  the  mdst 
remarkable,  but  there  are  several  others  very  little  inferior  either  as 
architectural  works  or  for  the  richness  of  their  contents.  Gknova 
la  Superba,  as  it  was  of  old  named,  is  indeed  one  ef  the  finest  cities 
in  Itijy,  in  an  arehiteotural  point  of  view.  G^noa  has  many  hand- 
some churches;  the  magnificent  cathedral,  L'Annunziata,  and  the 
elegant  chureh  of  Carignano,  are  among  the  finest :  about  half  of  the 
churohes  of  Genoa,  and  among  them  some  of  the  finest^  were  destroyed 
by  the^  French  during  their  occupation  of  the  city.  The  Loggia  de' 
Banchi,  where  is  the  Exchange,  the  Ponti,  or  quays  of  the  harbour, 
the  Porto  Franco,  or  free-port  warehouses,  the  lighthouse,  the  theatre 
Carlo  Felice,  the  promenade  of  L' Acquasola,  the  great  hospital,  Albexgo 
de*  Poveri,  the  Ospedale  del  Pammatone,  the  former  palace  of  the 
Doges,  the  Banco  di  San-Giorgio,  and  the  Goldsmiths'  Street  (Strada 
degli  Orefici),  are  all  worthy  of  notice. 

Genoa  is  an  important  commereial  city.  The  exports  amount  to 
considerably  over  two  millions  sterling ;  the  imports  to  nearly  three 
millions.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  silk  and  fancy  goods, 
rice,  hemp,  oil,  and  fruits.  Genoese  vessels  trade  to  the  Levant,  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  to  North  and  South  America ;  while  steamen 
maintjiin  a  regular  communication  with  Marseille,  Barcelona,  Leg- 
horn, Civita  Vecchia,  &c  The  fine  harbour  is  bounded  at  the  two 
extremities  by  substantial  piers,  the  Molo  Vecchio  and  the  Molo 
Nuovo,  and  above  the  latter  is  a  noble  lighthouse  800  feet  high.  The 
Darsena,  or  state  dock  and  arsenal,  is  a  busy  and  well  regulated 
establishment.  Connected  with  it  is  the  Bagne  for  convicts.  The 
Porto  Franco,  or  free  port^  referred  to  above,  consists  of  a  collection 
of  855  bonding  warehouses,  forming  a  sort  of  town  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  vrithin  which  neither  soldier,  priest,  nor  female  is  allowed  to 
enter,  except  by  special  permission.  It  is  under  the  management  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  There  are  extensive  and  convenient 
quays  along  the  harbour.  The  manufactures  of  the  city  are  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  principal  are  of  velvets  and  other  silk- 
stuffs,  embroidered  cambrics,  woollen  goods,  jewellery,  surgical, 
optical,  and  musical  instruments,  paper,  canvass,  artificial  flowers^ 
coral  ornaments,  and  various  other  fancy  articles.  In  the  making  of 
rich  velvet,  and  gold  and  silver  articles  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  filagree 
work,  the  (Genoese  have  Jpng  possessed,  and  still  maintain,  an  almost 
unrivalled  celebrity ;  but  they  are  also  very  skilful  artificers  in  many 
other  of  the  more  elegant  branches  of  mechanical  art. 

Genoa  is  a  garrison  town,  the  residence  of  a  govemor^neral,  and 
of  a  senate  or  high  court  of  justice  for  the  whole  duchy.  The  French 
civil  and  commercial  codes  have  been  retained,  with  some  modifica- 
tions. The  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a  great  town  coundl, 
consisting  of  40  membera,  20  of  whom  are  nobles  and  20  merehants^ 
a  lower  council,  two  syndics,  with  various  other  officers.  For  public 
instruction  there  is  the  University,  attended  by  between  509  and  600 
students,  a  royal  college,  a  naval  school,  and  six  communal  schools, 
one  fur  each  (Utstrict  of  the  town,  a  deaf  and  dumb  school,  an  academy 
of  fine  arts,  public  libraries,  &o.  There  are  also  15  conservatore,  or 
female  asylums,  and  various  convents  and  benevolent  institutions 
besides  those  named  above. 

Mistory  (/  Qcnoa. — The  history  of  Genoa,  or  Genua  (its  Roman 
name),  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  old  traditions,  which  would  assign  to 
it  an  antiquity  greater  than  that  of  Rome.  It  is  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxi  82)  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  when  it  appean 
to  have  been  a  town  in  friendship  with  Rome.  Some  years  after, 
Mago,  the  Carthaginian  general,  coming  with  a  fleet  and  army  from 
the  Balearic  Islands  to  effect  a  diversiun  in  favour  of  Hannibal,  took 
Genua  by  surprise  and  partly  destroyed  it ;  but  it  was  restored  two 
or  three  years  later  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate.  (Livy,  xxviil  46; 
XXX.  1.)  From  that  time  Gbnua  appean  to  have  continued  in  alliance 
with  Rome,  but  it  was  not  a  colony.  Strabo  (p.  201,  Casaub.)  men- 
tions Gknua  as  an  emporium  where  the  Ligures  from  the  interior 
brought  for  sale  hides,  cattle,  honey,  and  timber  for  ship-building,  and 
received  in  exchange  oU  and  wine  from  other  parts  of  Italy.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  Genoa  was  taken  possession  of  by  tho 
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Langotarda,  •.!>.  641.    ChwlemBgno  kfUa-mnls  took  it,  Bud  put  it 

•rith  all  ronritimo  Ligiiria  uniler  the  gorernment  of  >  connt.  After 
the  fall  of  tlie  Carlovtngian  djniuty,  and  during  the  cODtnta  aboat 
tbs  crown  of  Italy  betwmD  the  Oermaa  smperon  and  the  Benmgarii 
and  other  cUimanU,  the  citiaana  of  OsDoa  aeiHd  tfaa  opportunitf  of 
aaaerting  their  iodepeiiHeaoe  under  the  gaTemmaat  of  etttdive  nuwia- 
trate*  stjled  comiula  The  namea  of  the  ooaaula  began  to  be  rooarded 
from  the  Utter  part  of  the  llth  oentur;.  The  Oenoaae  had  alr^dj 
rendEreii  themulTce  formidable  by  aea.  After  hanng  auffered  from 
the  Saracens,  who  about  SSS  aurpriaed  and  plunderad  their  town, 
they  appiied  th'maelTea  to  strengthen  their  naTy  ;  and  having  allied 
themselvea  with  the  Pisana  they  drnre  the  Saraoena  out  of  Corsica, 
Capraja,  and  Sardinia,  between  the  years  lOlS  and  1031.  Ftoib  that 
time  dates  the  dominion  of  Oenoa  over  Conica  and  Capraja,  and  that 
of  Piita  over  Sardinia.  The  Oenoese  took  part  in  the  great  oniaadi 
□nder  Ooiifre;  de  Bouillon,  and  obtained  settlements  on  the  coast  o: 
Palestiue,  especially  at  Acre.  In  1149  they  took  Uioon^  from  the 
Uoora,  and  the  next  year  they  took  by  storm  AlmeriA  in  the  kingdom 
of  Oninada.  where  they  made  an  tmtnenu  booty.  The  Oenoese  Oeet 
on  this  occaaion  ootuUted  of  03  galleys  and  I  S3  tianaporta.  with  12,000 
land  forces.  In  the  year  after,  having  joined  the  CaUloniau,  they 
took  Tortosa,  which  wae  defended  bj  a  Moorish  garrison.  These 
oooqiiBBta  excited  the  JMlousy  of  Pisa  and  Vaaioo,  the  two  other 
naval  powers  of  Italy.  Pisa,  being  the  nearest,  was  the  fint  to  oomo 
to  blows  with  Oanoa.  Four  wars  took  pUoe  between  the  two  sUtea ; 
the  first  in  1070,  which  was  short;  Iha  second  in  1118,  which  was 
ended  in  1132  by  the  mediation  of  Pope  Innocent  II. ;  the  third  in 
1182,  wliioh  Issted  nearly  a  century;  the  fourth  '  ■"""  * 
the  PiB«ns  were  completely  defeated  by  sea  near  thi 
in  sight  of  their  own  coast,  when  8000  Pirnina  wr- 
taken  prisoners  to  Oenoa,  whore 
that  blow  Pi™  never  recovered. 


:»  at  UeloHa, 
d  and  IS,OO0 
»  died  in  chains.     From 
0  the  Genoese  under  Coand 


1214.     The 
iier  his  capital, 


^u.  i.x  destroyed  Porto  Pi«ano,  and  Blled  up  the  ro< 

The  rivalry  between  Oenoa  and  Venice  began  to 
after  the  conque-t  of  Constantinople  by  the  Frank 
Genoese  having  as-istod  Michael  Palffiologua  to  recon^, 
obtained  fn.m  him  the  auburbs  of  Pen  and  QaUta,  and  the  port  of 
Smyrna  with  full  juriadiction  over  thoae  places.  The  Venetijjni 
diHputed  with  them  the  supremacy  of  the  Levant  seas,  but  after 
several  naval  fighta  the  two  po.ar.  concluded  a  truce  in  1271.  After 
the  fall  of  Pisa  the  OenoeKt  found  themselves  more  at  loisure  to  renew 
the  conflict  with  Venice.  They  put  to  lea  with  IM  gaUey^  each 
cnnriog  from  350  to  300  men,  and  sailing  up  the  Adriatic  defeated 
the  Venetians  near  the  UUnd  of  Curaola,  took  or  burnt  84  gallays,  and 
made  7000  prisoners,  including  the  Admiral  Dandolo.  Peaoe  was 
made  in  12KB,  by  the  terms  of  which  ths  Oenoese  excluded  the 
Venetians  eutinly  from  tjie  trade  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  the  Oenoaae 
had  formed  a  successtan  of  colonies,  forte,  and  factories  all  along  the 
coaet,  and  from  which  they  carried  their  trade,  and  introduced  Chris- 
tian customs  far  into  the  interior  of  Asia.  War  broke  out  again  in 
ISIS,  when  the  OeDoeae  defeated  the  Venetians  in  sight  of  Constanti- 
nople, but  were  afterwards  totally  routed  on  the  coast  of  Sardinia. 
Oenoa.  disheartened  by  this  defeat  and  a  prey  to  internal  factiona, 
gave  itself  up  to  John  Visoonti,  duke  of  Milan.  In  1372  war  broke 
out  again  between  Oenoa  and  Venice  for  the  possession  of  Tenedos. 
Oenoa  bad  meantime  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  ViscontL  In  this, 
tiie  fourth  war  between  Oenoa  and  Venioe,  the  Oenoese  took  Chioggia 
and  be8iege<i  Venice.  The  Venetianswere  near  lypitulating. when  Vector 
Pi«ani  anil  Carlo  Zeno  revived  their  spirit,  formed  a  new  fleet,  with 
which  they  blockaded  the  Oenoeae  within  Chioggia,  and  obliged  them 
to  surrender.     This  war,  called  the  War  of  Chioggia,  ended  in  1361. 

From  that  time  Venioe  and  Oenoa  remained  at  pi^ace,  with  trifling 
interruption*.  Oenoa  was  exhausted  by  internal  factiona  To  the 
rule  of  the  consul*  had  succeeded,  about  1190,  that  of  the  podest^ 
who  were  cbciseQ  annually,  from  among  the  citiiena  of  another  state, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  partialities  and  iutHgues  resulting  from  family 
tODnectioQS.  This  lasted  with  some  interruption  till  12T0,  when  two 
^tiaens,  Oberto  Spinola  and  Oberto  Dona,  diatiuguished  for  their 
■ervicea,  usurped  the  supreme  power,  under  the  name  of  '  captains  of 
liberty,"  wbioh  they  retained  till  12B1.  They  reconciled  the  lower 
classes  to  their  usurpation  by  appointing  a  magiatrate  called  Abate 
del  Popolo,  a  kind  of  tribune  who  supported  the  rights  of  the  people 

Xinst  the  noblea.  Foreign  captains  were  next  appointed,  to  be 
isen  from  among  the  nativea  of  placee  at  least  100  miles  dietaut 
from  Oenoa.  Afterwards  a  council  was  instituted,  flrst  of  12  and 
■ubeequently  of  24  memben,  half  nobis*  and  half  plebeians.  Feuds 
and  fighting  often  took  plaoa  within  the  town  between  nobles  and 
plebeiuia,  and  between  Quelphs  and  Ghibolinea.  Both  the  Doria  and 
the  Spinola  were  Qhibelinee,  but  having  quarrelled  among  themselves 
they  were  overcome  by  the  Quelphs.  who  were  headed  by  the  families 
of  Fieachi  and  Orimaldi,  and  who  exiled  their  rivala.  But  the  Qhibe- 
linee of  Qenoa,  unlike  those  of  Florence,  were  popular  among  the 
lower  classes,  and  they  reentered  by  force.  From  1317  to  1331,  and 
again  in  1335,  these  factions  oontioued  to  desolate  the  country,  so  as 
to  render  it,  says  the  chronicler  Foglietto,  a  frightful  desert.  In  133B 
the  citizens,  weary  of  discord  anil  disorder,  instituted  a  supreme 
magistrate,  called  doge,  elected  for  life,  excluding  by  law  all  the 
noble*,  both  Quelphs  and  Qhibelinei^  from  ever  filling  th*  office. 


betwe«i  the  principal  citisen  tmilis^  '^P^fT^. 
Fregosi,  who  proved  jnrt,  a.  factious  and  '««^''-°"^-,i  „M, 
had  been.  3e«r.l  doge*  were  *Ud*l  »t»^^  "^"^  ^^11^ 
and  other*  were  foroed  upon  the  oommuDlty  or  ^^^  jhs  Um  li 
Th*  neighbour*  of  Oenoa,  tha  ViwonU  <•' "^ JTj"  ^^ 
FrancTtaking^^lv-itag.  ,'^_y^^J^^^^^^j1Z. 


both  noble  and  plebei.n.  from  among  whom  'b"  .d'«*^^?^ 
a.d  other  officer  of  state  were  to  be  chosen.  This  '"V*?^.'^ 
ever  was  not  wholly  closed  and  exclusive,  like  that  of  •;™;ji. 
familie.  might  be  «lded  to  it  at  cert«n  times  and  with  certas  <p^ 
cations.  This  form  of  go.eroment  lasted  from  1528  WU  Bonsp^ 
invasion  of  lUly,  when  the  demooratio  party,  asaisted  by  ™  '"^ 


ity.     Ir 


Oenoa  by  the  Austi 


„ ,   _fter  a  fearful  contest,  » '1"'°^ 

rmed.  protected  by  a  strong  French  gBnaon  wih» 
179a  the  French,  under  Ma«ona,    were  besieged  wn™ 


and  the  EuglLah,  and  after  a  mo*  g»ll^ 
capitulated  to  the  Austriana,  but  waa  again  gi'""  H 
ter  the  battle  of  Uarengo.  Booaparte,  then  codkH. 
gave  •  new  form  of  goeeramont  to  Oenoa.  leaving  to  it  only  a  nomiiw 
independence  with  the  name  of  republic,  but  when  he  became  empsr^' 
he  compelled  the  doge  and  aenats  to  oonasnt  to  the  formal  annen- 
tion  of  Oenoa.  to  Fraooe.  In  1S14  Oenoa  surrendered  to  the  EngUA 
forces  under  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  in  the  following  year,  by  • 
decision  of  the  Congraas  of  Visnns,  It  was  united  to   the  Sardinisft 

0(  all'herforeigtl  possessions  Oenoa  retained  Conic  the  InntrBst- 
Ull  ITflS,  when  she  ceded  it  to  Francs.  Her  numerous  wd  w^Uhi 
settlements  in  .he  Levant  and  the  Black  Sea  -he  W  afWr  ^J 
Ottoman  oonquest  of  the  Eastern  empire.  In  the  18th  oaQtu"!  Wbt 
ras  reduced  to  a  few  galleys,  and  her  flag  was  insulted  with 
ity  by  the  Barhary  privaleera  Since  the  last  peaCe  the  spirit 
of  commeroial  enterprise  in  her  eitiiens  ha*  been  greatly  revived,  ^j 
the  city  has  regained  a  large  measure  of  prosperity. 

(Poglietta,  Cafiaro,  and  the  other  old  Oenoese  chroniclers  ;  Botta, 
iSloria  cC Italia;  Serra,  Iiloria  det  Ligari  t  da  Otaovtri;  Hurray, 
Mandboot  of  Northern  Italy.) 

OENTOOS.      (HlHDMTAK.] 

OEOROE,  ST.  (AloRBs;  Bsrhoda;  ORBltiDa.1 
OKOKQEroWX.  [ConTMBia,  Dist. ;  Dblawahb;  OuTawa.] 
OEOKQIA.  This  article  comprehends  not  only  a  deacription  of 
Georgia  Proper,  but  of  all  the  countries  between  the  Black  and  the 
Caspian  seas  of  which  Russia  either  holds  or  clainu  posseasion,  and 
which  form  dependencies  of  the  government  of  Georpa,  or,  as  the 
Russian*  call  it,  Onida.  This  tract,  commonly  called  Tronsoauouia, 
or  the  Transoaucasiaa  provinces,  extends  from  38°  40'  to  43°  SO' 
N.  lat,  and  from  shout  SS°  10'  to  50'  13'  E.  long.  It  is  inclosed  on 
the  north  by  the  ran;;e  of  the  Caucasus,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
country ;  on  the  east  it  is  washed  by  the  Caspian,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Black  Sea ;  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  Persia  and  Aaiatio 
Turkey,  having  a  line  of  frontier  on  that  side  of  about  800  English 
miles.  Its  length  from  ea.it  to  west,  from  the  Cape  of  Abi^eroa  or 
Apsheron  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  Fort  NikolaleCT  on  the  Block  Sea.  is 
about  460  Englir'h  miles,  but  measured  diagonally  so  as  to  include 
Abasia,  or  Abkha-ia,  it  wouH  of  courae  be  much  greater ;  its  breadth 
from  the  banks  of  the  Araxes  to  thoaa  of  the  Terek,  is  about  3S0 
English  miles.  The  area  of  the  Transosucasian  proviucesis  estimated 
by  the  Russian  authorities  at  60,500  square  miles :  ths  population  in 
1816  at  2,848,000. 

The  surfkco  is  for  (he  moat  part  mountainona ;  the  northern  portion 
being  almost  wholly  occupied  bj  the  imnge  of  the  CaDc**Cb  ;  th« 
southern  portion  ohiaflj  by  tJiat  of  Ahaiut.  These  mountain  rangM 
are  described  under  their  respective  titles,  and  to  them  we  refer  for  a 
general  notice  of  the  physical  feature*  of  the  country,  which  will  be 
described  somewhat  more  in  detail  when  we  speak  of  the  several 
province*  presently.  But  the  oouQlry  though  generally  mountainous 
coutainsaome  extensive  plains;  and  the  scenery  is  altogether  of  a  vetT 
striking  character. 

The  principal  rivem  which  drain  the  Caucasian  isthmus  are  the 
Kuror  Koor,  the  ancient  Cyniai  the  Araxes;  the  Rion,  or  Paa  (the 
ancient  Phaais  watering  the  Coiajhib  of  the  anoieubi) ;  the  Kooban  j 
and  the  Terek,  besides  numerous  smaller  rivers  and  atreama  Owing 
to  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country  only  two  of  these  rivers  am 
navigable,  and  that  only  for  Bat-batlomed  vaaael*— the  Kur  from  ita 
confluence  with  the  Araxea  to  its  ouUet  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  for 
about  70  Etiglish  miles  ;  and  the  Rion,  for  about  the  a.me  diatanoo. 

The  present  eomuieroe  of  these  countries  by  the  Ciiapian  Sea  is 
carried  on  irom  the  por«ot  Derbend,  Baku,  Shamakhi.  and  Lenkorait 
to  Persia  and  to  A.trakhao.  The  overland  trade  is  with  Russia  and 
Persia,  as  well  as  with  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  commerce  by  the  Black 
Sea  is  earned  on  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rion  With  UJcasa  and  oUier 
n . 1, ,j^,j  Constantinople;  and  then 


traffic  with  the  highlaudera  of  the 
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Sea  is  defended  bj  a  chain  of  RuMian  lort^  but  the  gamiona  haTe 
for  the  most  part  been  reoentlv  driven  from  thecn  by  the  allied  fleet. 

The  interoourae  between  the  oountriw  eoutii  and  north  of  the 
CauoMUB  is  carried  on  by  the  two  roads  described  under  CAiroASUs 
(voL  ii  coL  891).  Almost  the  only  roads  available  for  traffie  in  the 
interior  are  those  constnicted  by  the  Russian  goremment  for  military 
purposes.  Bat  great  improrement  has  been,  made  by  tha  govern- 
ment in  this  respect  within  the  last  few  yean.  "The  hiUs  and 
Talleya,  which  were  formerly  passable  only  on  mules  or  horses,  and  in 
a  few  parts  in  waggons  drawn  by  oxen,  are  now  everywhere  traversed 
by  tolerable  roads ;  ^e  post  service  is  under  the  best  regulation  for 
travelling,  and  intercourse  is  fiunUtated  by  a  reguUr  postal  communi- 
cation, which  haa  been  carried  to  thiD  most  distant  communes." 
(Haxthausen,  *  Transcauoaais^'  p.  81.) 

The  climate  though  very  varied  is  in  general  geniaL  The-  southern 
latitude  of  these  regions  and  the  high  mountains  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  and  intersected,  produce  that  variety  of  climate  which 
adapts  them  to  the  production  of  various  plants  snd  animals  proper 
both  to  warm  and  cold  climates.  But  the  heat  and  the  equal  tempera- 
ture as  well  as  the  small  quantity  of  rain  which  faUs  in  Georgia 
Proper  and  Armenia  and  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  east  of 
the  country,  render  artificial  irrigation  necessary  as  well  for  arable  as 
for  meadow  land ;  and  where,  as  below  Kakhetia,  the  canals  and 
sluices  have  been  destroyed  or  suffered  to  go  to  ruin,  the  country  has 
become  a  deserts 

Of  wild  animals  there  are  the  panther,  the  jackal,  the  tiger,  the 
bear,  the  wolf,  &&  Besides  the  domestic  anipaals  common  to  the 
northern  countries,  there  is  a  great  number  of  camels  and  assesi  A 
great  variety  of  birds  is  found  in  these  regions,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  pheasant,  which  is  indigenous  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rion,  or  Phasis,  from  which  river  it  has  derived  its  name.  The  slopes 
of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  large  forests^  which  produce  beech 
and  other  timber  of  the  best  description. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state,  and  the  instruments  employed 
are  of  a  very  rude  kind.  Among  other  efforts  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Russian  government  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  has 
been  that  of  establishing  a  number  of  German  agricultural  colonies, 
but  though  the  colonists  have  prospered,  the  natives  have  shown  little 
inclination  to  profit  by  their  superior  skilL  In  Georgia  Proper,  the 
mountains  of  Imiretna  and  part  of  Mingrelia,  the  Uuad  is  mostly 
cultivated  in  detached  farms,  without  intercommunication  by  direct 
roads;  in  other  districts  there  are  villages  occasionally  of  considerable 
size,  but  generally  smalL  All  over  the  country  the  lai^r  farm-houses, 
at  least  the  older  ones,  are  fortified  buildings ;  some  are  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  a  great  many  of  them  have  strong  and  lofty  stone  towers 
or  keepsL  The  agricultunj  producta  embrace  a  wide  variety.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  grown  largely,  eapecially  in  Georgia  Proper.  Maise 
and  a  remarkable  species  of  millet  called  '  khomi,'  are  the  chief  grains 
raised  in  Mingrelia,  Imiretria,  Gooria,  &a  The  vine,  which  is  indige- 
nous, grows  abundiantly  in  a  wild  state.  The  vineyards  produce  a 
great  variety  of  grapes,  and  a  large  quantity  of  wine  and  brandy  is 
made  in  the  country.  The  wine  made  by  the  natives  is  far  from 
agreeable  to  European  palates,  but  the  German  colonists  make  an 
excellent  wine.  Silk  is  cultivated  in  several  provinces,  but  this  branch 
of  industry  is  in  a  very  low  state,  owing  to  the  unskilful  preparation 
of  that  valuable  commodity.  Cotton  is  grown  in  the  southern  provinces, 
but  it  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  Insufficient  in  quantity  for  the 
requirements  of  the  small  manufactures  of  the  couiitry.  It  is  how- 
ever said  that  by  an  improved  management  the  cotton  might  be 
brought  to  the  greatest  perfection,  and  its  quantity  increased  to  an 
unlimited  amount.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  Gooria.  In  the  circle  of 
Syknak  sugar  and  indigo  are  successfully  cultivated.  Madder  grows 
spontaneously  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  but  is  cultivated 
chiefly  in  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Caspian.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  district  of  Derbend  are  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  the  culti- 
vation of  it  Rice  grows  almost  everywhere  except  in  the  highlands ; 
and  saffron  is  produced  in  great  quantities  in  the  eastern  provinces. 

It  is  believed  that  great  mineral  wealth  is  concealed  in  the  moun- 
tains, but  hitherto  nothing  of  any  importance  has  beeu  made  available. 
The  country  is  very  rich  in  salt  The  manufactures  are  confined  to 
the  articles  required  for  home  consumption. 

This  country  is  the  seat  of  a  great  variety  of  tribes,  or  as  they  are 
sometimes  termed  races,  of  men  differing  in  speech,  habits,  and  many 
ph>'sical  characters,  yet  bearing  a  certain  general  resemblance.  From 
a  very  early  time  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case ;  for  a  Greek 
historian,  Timosthenes,  quoted  by  Pliny,  affirms  that  800  dissimilar 
tribes  occupied  the  country ;  while  Pliny  adds  that  in  his  time  130 
interpreters  were  required  in  the  market  of  Diosourias,  a  town  of 
Colchia  These  numbers  are  doubtless  great  exaggerations,  but  the 
latest  and  one  of  the  best-informed  travellers  in  Ueoxgia,  Baron  von 
Haxthausen,  says  there  exist  at  the  present  time  more  than  70  tribes, 
each  having  a  distinct  dialect ;  but  then  some  of  these  languages  or 
dialects  is  frequently  spoken  only  in  a  dintrict  oompoeed  of  a  few 
villages.  The  study  of  these  tribes  is  of  siugulir  interest  to  the 
ethnologist,  and  of  scarcely  inferior  interest  to  those  who  are  more 
attracted  by  moral  and  antiquarian  peuuliarities.  Here  are  firdt  the 
Georgians,  the  purest  members  of  the  Caucasiau  type,  asMigiied  by  the 
older  ethnologists  as  the  highest  class  of  the  humau  race ;  here  also 


are  Circassians,  who  are  found  on  the  south  as  well  as  north  of  the 
Terek ;  the  Assetes,  or  Irdn,  hardly  inferior  in  interest  even  to  the 
Georgians,  and  in  whose  habits  and  customs  recent  writers  have 
seemed  to  find  so  marked  an  affinity  with  those  of  the  ancient  Gei^ 
maos ;  the  wide-spread  Armenians,  from  their  intellect  and  eneigv, 
as  well  as  from  their  dose  bond  of  nationality  and  religion,  evidently 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  history  of  this  part 
of  the  globe ;  ihe  Yezidis,  with  their  worship  of  the  evil  spirit ;  the 
fire-worshippers  of  Buku ;  the  Tatars,  Suanians,  Abaaians,  &c.  And 
each  of  these  and  of  the  remaining  tribes  has  "its  historical  traditions, 
its  own  language  and  usages,  and  in  many  oases  its  peculiar  religious 
rites;  for  although  in  the  same  village  Armenians,  Georgians,  and 
Tartars  are  found  living  together,  they  soaroely  ever  intermix ;  each 
people  preserving  its  own  religion,  customs,  dreas,  manners,  tribunals, 
and  polioe."  Moreover,  as  the  writer  just  quoted  (Baron  von  Hax- 
thausen). elaewhere  observes,  '<  All  the  races  who  have  passed  through 
this  country  have  left  memorials  behind  them :  in  fact,  there  exist 
here  monuments  of  every  period  of  the  world's  history.  We  find  the 
dwellings  of  Troglodytes,  entire  cities  cut  out  of  the  rook ;  the  oolosssl 
ruins  of  aqueducts  and  canals  dating  from  the  times  of  the  great 
Babylonish,  Assyrian,  snd  Persian  monarchies ;  with  Greek  and  Roman 
edifices,  and  rock-castles  of  the  naiddle  agea" 

It  would  plainly  occupy  too  much  space  to  attempt  to  give  a  general 
account  of  the  Georgian  tribes :  under  the  several  divisions  we  may 
notice  some  of  the  more  marked  features  of  the  principal  ones ;  but 
here  it  must  suffice  to  observe  that  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
Caucasian  highlanders,  although  there  are  difierences  among  them  in 
origin,  language,  and  many  other  respects,  are  a  strong  love  of  inde- 
pendence united  with  predatory  habits.  The  men  are  generally 
mdolent ;  much  of  the  most  laborioua  work  is  devolved  on  the  females. 
Their  chief  indulgence  is  in  the  possession  of  costly  weapons.  Hos- 
pitality is  a  sacred  duty  among  all  these  highlanders.  Whenever  a 
Caucasian  has  received  a  persoi^  into  his  house  he  will  protect  him 
against  all  his  enemies,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  The  law  of 
retaliation  is  more  strictly  enforced  among  the  Caucasians  than  among 
the  Beduin  Araba :  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  relation  becomes  a  sacred 
obligation  which  descends  from  father  to  son,  unl^s  the  quarrel  is 
settled  by  a  compensation  accepted  by  the  aggrieved  party.  Although 
many  Caucasian  tribes  have  been  converted  to  Mohunmedanism,  the 
most  part  of  them  may  be  called  idolaters,  as  they  frequentlv  worship 
some  irumimate  objects.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  propnet  EUijah 
ia  a  particular  objeot  of  adoration  among  almost  all  the  Caucasian 
tribes,  both  Mohammedan  and  Pagan.  There  are  several  caverns  in 
different  parts  of  the  Caucasus  consecrated  to  the  prophet,  where  the 
inhabitants  assemble  on  certain  days  to  offer  sacrifices  to  him.  If  a 
person  is  killed  by  thunder,  the  highlanders  say  that  he  was  killed  by 
the  prophet  Elijah,  and  consider  it  a  great  blessing  for  him.  The  burial 
of  such  a  person  is  accompanied  \rith  the  songs  and  dfmcM  of  his  rela- 
tions, who  rejoice  in  his  death  instead  of  mourning  at  the  event,  They  are 
much  attached  to  their  ancient  superstitions  and  traditions,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  in  these  and  many  of  their  peculiar  religious  obser- 
vances many  vestiges  of  their  primitive  faith  and  habits  are  retained. 

The  attempts  made  by  the  Russisn  government  to  civilise  the 
Caucasian  highlanders  for  a  long  time  proved  abortive.  Within  the 
last  few  years  however,  according  to  the  statement  of  a  somewhat 
partial  authority,  more  success  appears  to  have  attended  the  efforts  of 
the  Russian  government  to  introduce  European  educatioxL  "  In  Tiflis^ 
Noukka,  and  Chamaka  institutions  have  been  established  to  promote 
the  cultivation  of  com,  silk,  and  wine ;  and  in  the  government  depart- 
ment artisans  and  labourers  are  trained  for  this  wide  field  of  agricul* 
tural  enterprise.  Free  instruction  is  provided  in  the  excellent  mili- 
tary schools  for  the  sons  of  the  numerous  and  poor  nobles.  Every 
chief  town  of  Georgia  contains  a  school,  amply  endowed,  for  the 
education  of  the  sons  of  nobles,  merchants,  snd  the  upper  daases  of 
citizens.  The  gymnasium,  and  the  institute  for  daughters  of  men  of 
rank,  are  supported  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  education 
required.  The  pupils  who  distinguish  themselves  at  these  institutions 
have  free  admission  to  the  imperial  universities  and  the  polytechnie 
schools  of  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  The  sons  of  meritorious  native 
inhabitants  are  received  into  these  schools,  snd  entire  corps  have  been 
formed,  principally  of  the  sons  of  Mohammedans  of  rank,  who  never 
before  passed  the  limits  of  their  own  country.  Many  of  the  Asiatics 
have  made  remarkable  progress  in  science  snd  civilisation  in  the 
schools  opened  expressly  for  them  at  St  Petersburg.  .  .  The 
emperor's  care  is  extended  likewise  to  the  religious  and  spiritual  wants 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  neglected  state  of  the  dominant  Greek  Churohg 
of  the  Armenian,  the  Lutheran  (consisting  of  the  colonists  from 
Wiirtemburg),  and  the  Roman  Catholic  churches^  as  well  ss  the  two 
Mohammedan  sects,  was  exchanged  for  discipline  and  order,  with  the 
aid  and  co-operation  of  the  respective  deigy  of  these  religious  bodies. 
Churches  and  chapels  were  restored  or  rebuilt,  whilst  education  and  a 
provision  for  the  cleigy  of  every  faith  were  secured."  (HaxthauaerL) 

The  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Armenian  Church  are  directed  by 
their  patriarch,  who  resides  at  Echmiadzin ;  and  those  of  the  Georgian 
Ciiurch  by  the  catholicos,  or  metropolitan  of  Georgia.  The  religious 
concerns  of  the  Mohammediins  are  directed  by  a  mooshtend,  who  is 
acknowledged  by  the  Russian  government  as  tlie  religious  ohief  of 
the  Mohauimedau  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
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The  goTernment  of  these  countries  ii  eonoentnted  in  the  penon  of 
the  goTemor-genenl,  who  resides  at  Tiflis,  and  who  is  at  the  same 
time  oommander  of  a  considerable  military  force  called  the  Caucasian 
corps.  The  goTcmor-general  determines  all  the  oiiril  and  military 
affiurs  of  these  provinces,  and  directs  the  minor  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  neighbouring  countriea 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  the  sereral  provinces  and  tribes 
were  governed  by  certain  customary  laws,  besides  which  there  was 
a  general  code  for  Gkoxgia  known  as  the  laws  of  King  Vakhtang, 
which  was  recognised  and  administered  by  the  Russian  authorities ; 
but  in  1837  a  commission  was  sent  to  (Georgia  with  instructions  to 
thoroughly  examine  the  country  and  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  to  draw  up  a  project  for  its  governments  The  commission  com- 
.pleted  its  laboun^  and  the  new  civil  administration  was  inaugurated 
m  January,  1841.  The  main  object  of  this  project  was  to  remove 
the  influence  of  the  military  power  from  the  civil  department^  and  to 
separate  the  political  department  from  that  of  justice  and  finance^  and 
in  order. to  assimilate  as  much  as  possible  the  political  condition  of 
Transcaucasia  to  that  of  the  rest  of  Russia,  the  laws  and  institutions 
in  force  in  that  country,  the  names  of  the  magistrates,  their  functions 
and  routine  of  business,  were  extended  to  Transcaucasia,  with  only 
such  modifications  as  the  condition  of  the  country  and  its.inhabitants 
required. 

One  of  the  most  important  alterations  was  the  abolition  of  the  old 
oppressive  and  vexatious  system  of  dues  and  imposts,  and  the  substi- 
tution for  it  of  a  new  system  of  taxation,  consisting  of, — ^for  the 
country  communes^a  tithe  on  the  previous  valuation  of  the  aggregate 
landed  property  of  the  community,  or  in  its  plaoe,  where  from  local 
circumstances  the  tithe  is  inapplicable,  a  tax  on  the  number  of  chim- 
neys of  from  three  to  five  rubles;  both  these  assessments  beix)g  valid 
for  15  years:  snd  for  the  town  communes,  a  fixed  tax  laid  upon 
every  tnde,  its  amount  being  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  work- 
men employed ;  and  a  tax  on  commerce  proportional  in  amount  to  the 
class  of  business.  There  is  also  a  minor  tax  on  each  workman,  the 
receipt  for  which  serves  for  his  passport.  The  reforms  were  doubtless 
well-intentioned,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  very  general  corruption 
of  the  officials  has  deprived  them  of  pretty  nearly  all  the  beneficial 
effect  which  they  might  have  produced  if  properly  carried  into  practice. 
It  is  certain  that  the  inhabitants  complain  bitterly  of  the  oppression 
they  endure,  and  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  their 
complaints  are  well  founded. 

The  Transcaucaaian  provinces  are  divided  into  the  Christian  and 
Mohammedan.  The  Christian  comprise  the  ancient  czardoms  of 
(Georgia  Proper,  Imiretia,  Gooria,  and  the  vassal  countries  Mingrelia^ 
Abasia  or  Abkhasia,  and  Suanetia,  in  which  the  Greek  religion  pre- 
vails, together  with  the  Armenian  provinces^  Among  the  Mohamme- 
dan are  dassed  the  khanats  of  Karabagh,  Chamaka,  Noukha,  Derbend, 
Lenkoran,  inhabited  by  Mohammedans  of  the  Sheeah  secty  anciently 
under  the  dominion  of  Persia,  and  the  former  Turkish  pashalics  of 
Akhaljg  and  Alkaltaliti,  inhabited  by  Sunnite  Mohammedans.  Many 
of  the  highland  tribes  are  however  only  nominally  vassals  of  Russia 
and  are  in  frequent  revolt  against  her. 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  principal  provinces : — 

Oeoiyia  Proper  consists  of  the  former  kingdoms  of  Kakhet  and 
Ku-tli,  which  were  united  under  the  domination  of  Prince  Heraclius  II. 
in  the  18th  century.  It  contains,  according  to  official  returns,  about 
25,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  500,0001  The  prin- 
cipal town  is  TiPLu,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Geoz^gia,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  at  present  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  all  the  Caucasian  provinces  of  Russia.  It  is  situated  in 
iV  40'  N.  lat,  and  45°  16'  £.  long.,  and  extends  along  both  banks  of 
the  river  Kur  for  about  1|  English  mile.  A  notice  of  it  will  be 
found  under  its  titl&  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  parts  have  the 
reputation  of  being  exceedingly  attached  to  their  religion  and  oouniiy, 
honesty  simple-hearted,  laborious,  and  brave.  These  honourable 
qualities  are  tinged  with  an  admixture  of  vanity,  irascibility,  and 
some  other  defects  common  to  less  civilised  nations.  The  townsmen 
are  indolent,  avaricious,  and  untrustworthy.  The  language  of  G^rgia 
bean  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Armenian ;  but  besides  the  Arme- 
nian, which  constitutes  its  basis,  the  Geoigian  is  full  of  Greek,  Latin, 
Persian,  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  other  foreign  words.  Georgia  was 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Armenian  missionaries,  who  introduced 
into  the  churches  of  this  country  the  worship  in  the  Armenian  tongue, 
which  however  was  not  understood  by  the  people.  In  410  a  learned 
Armenian  named  Mesrop  invented  an  alphabet  for  the  Georgians,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  Bible  and  other  religious  books  were  trauslated 
into  the  Geoi^ian  language.  A  new  and  more  simple  kind  of  letters^ 
used  for  ordinary  writings,  was  invented  about  the  10th  century. 
The  new  alphabet  is  called  by  the  Georgians  Mkhedroolee,  or  the 
Military  one,  and  the  old  one  Khootzoora,  or  the  EcclesiasticaL  The 
population  of  Georgia  is  divided  into  the  following  classes: — 1st, 
the  Dedebuli,  or  sovereign  nobles;  2nd,  the  Tavadis  (liteitdly  heads), 
who  constitute  the  higher  nobility ;  Srd,  the  Asnauri,  or  nobles;  4th, 
the  Mokalaks,  or  citizens  (from  Kalakh,  a  town);  and  5th,  the  Glekhs, 
or  peasants.  The  Russian  government  in  taking  possession  of  Georgia 
gave  to  the  Tavadis  the  title  of  princes,  and  to  the  Asnauri  that  ot 
nobles.  Both  these  classes  have  in  Russia  the  same  privileges  as  the 
nobles  of  that  country,  and  hava  the  same  right  to  possess  mtSl  Before 


the  Russian  dominion  was  established,  the  Tavadis  were  divided  into 
three  olasooB,  distinguished  by  the  sum  of  money  paid  for  the  murder 
of  an  individual  belonging  to  their  bodv.  Thus  the  sum  paid  for  the 
assassination  of  a  Tavadi  of  the  first  class  was  double  of  what  was 
paid  for  one  of  the  second :  and  the  penalty  for  the  murder  of  a 
Tavadi  of  the  second  class  was  double  of  -that  for  one  of  the  Udrd 
^dasa.  The  Asnauri  were  likewise  divided  into  three  classes,  which 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  those  of  the  Tavadis.  The 
Mokalaks,  or  citizens,  live  in  the  towns,  chiefly  at  Tiflis,  and  are  gene- 
rally engaged  in  trada  The  peasants  are  serfii  in  Georgia,  and  belong 
either  to  the  crown,  the  church,  or  to  the  princes  and  nobles. 

The  other  towns  of  Georgia  are,  Signakh  or  Syknak,  the  chief  place 
of  the  district  of  that  name,  witii  about  8000  inhabitants,  who  are 
regarded  as  the  bravest  of  the  Georgians ;  Telav,  a  well-built  town  in 
the  Oriental  style,  with  more  than  3000  inhabitants ;  Doochet,  a  forti- 
fied place,  with  about  1500  inhabitants ;  Gk>ree,  a  commercial  town, 
with  about  8500  inhabitants;  and  Elizabethpol,  or  Gax^ah,  formerly 
the  capital  of  a  Khanat,  and  the  residence  of  a  vassal  prince.    Eliza- 
bethpol is  a  large  town,  which  contains  even  now,  in  its  dilapidated 
state,  above  6000  inhabitants,  and  several  fine  mosques  and  other 
public  buildings.    The  town  is  fortified,  and  has  been  frequently 
exposed  to  the  calamities  of  a  siege  and  capture.    AU  the  towns 
enumerated  are  capitals  of  districts,  which  are  called  after  them.    In 
the  vicinity  of  Goree  are  the  aingiiUr  ruins  of  the  rock-town  of  Uplaa 
Zichi,  which  consist  of  a  number  of  dwellings  which  as  weU  as  nume- 
xous  roads  are  carved  out  of  ike  solid  rock  :  the  works  are  of  unknown 
antiquity,  but  the  natives  generally  assign  them  to  Queen  Thamara, 
though  another  tradition  accounts  for  the  name  by  ascribing  the 
entire  work  to  Uplas^  a  grandson  of  Noah.     There  is  another  of  these 
troglodyte  towns  at  Vardaie  near  Zeda  Tmogni  on  the  Kur,  which, 
like  that  of  Uplas  Zichi,  contains  what  is  called  a  palace,  as  well  as 
some  other  caves,  evidently  of  a  superior  character;  and   smaller 
collections  of  similar  caverns  are  found  at  two  or  three  other  places. 

Imiretia,  borders  north  on  the  main  ridge  of  the  Caucasus,  aud  is 
separated  on  the  east  by  a  branch  of  it  from  G^rgia  Proper^  on  the 
south  it  borders  on  Akhalzik ;  and  on  the  west  on  Mingrelia.  Its  area 
is  about  5000  square  miles ;  the  population  about  100,000,  cousista 
chiefly  of  Imiretians  and  a  few  Armenians.  Being  dieltered  from  the 
northern  winds  by  the  Caucasus,  its  climate  is  mild,  and  in  many 
parts  the  traes  blossom  and  produce  fruit  twice  a  year.  The  large 
forests  with  which  the  country  is  overgrown  prevent  the  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  and  engender  a  kind  of  malaria.  The  soil  is  exceedingly 
fertile,  and  the  climate  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  all  the  products 
of  warm  oouiitries.  The  Imiretians  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Georgian 
language,  and  are  politically  divided  into  the  same  classes  as  the 
Geoigians.  Their  manners  and  customs  are  also  the  same.  Thd 
lower  classes  are  very  laborious,  and  remarkable  for  their  physical 
strength.  Many  of  them  go  to  Tiflis  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  their 
labour.  Kootais,  on  the  Bion,  the  metropolis,  and  the  only  town  of 
Imiretia,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  its  kings,  and  is  now  the  seat 
of  the  provincial  government.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  country.  The  place  is  divided 
into  the  old  and  new  town,  the  former  of  which  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  contains  a  church  built  in  a  splendid  style  of  Byzantine  architeo- 
ture.  The  new  town  is  constructed  in  the  Eui^pean  manner,  and  its 
streets  are  planted  with  nut,  fig,  and  other  trees.  The  number  of 
inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  Russian  garrison,  is  about  2500.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kootais  is  the  monastery  of  Ghelat,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  containing  sulphur  springs,  naphtha  wells,  and 
also  a  kind  of  black  amber. 

Akhalzik,  or  AkAaliz. — By  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  Turkey  ceded  to 
Russia  a  part  of  the  jMishalic  of  Akhalzik  which  now  forms  the 
Russian  province  of  that  name.  On  the  north  it  borders  on  Gooria, 
Imiretia,  and  Mingrelia ;  en  the  east,  on  G^rgia ;  on  the  south,  on  the 
pashalic  of  Kara;  on  the  south-west,  on  the  part  of  Aktialzik  which 
has  remained  under  the  Turkish  domination.  The  area  is  above  4000 
square  miles.;  the  population  is  about  70,000,  and  consists  of  Armenians, 
Georgians,  Greeks,  Kurds,  Turk-s,  Jews,  and  Gipsies.  The  countrv 
is  generally  hilly,  but  very  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  healthy.  The 
mountains  contahi  numerous  mineral  springs,  many  of  which  have 
medicinal  properties.  The  country  is  divided  into  ten  sandjaks,  or 
districts,  some  of  which  are  govern^  by  Russian  officers,  and  others 
by  natives  called  sandjak-begs.  The  principal  town  is  Akhalzik,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  a  fortress  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
celebrated  Queen  Thamar.     It  contains  14,000  inhabitants. 

The  Armenian  Provinces  are  composed  of  the  khanats  of  Erivan 
and  Nakhichevan,  ceded  to  Russia  by  Persia  in  1828.  The  area  is 
about  7000  square  miles,  a  great  part  of  which  is  hilly,  besides  the 
mountain  of  Ararat.  There  are  however  many  plains  with  a  very 
fertile  soil  The  products  of  Erivaa  are  the  same  as  those  of  G^rgia, 
but  with  the  addition  of  a  kind  of  cochineal,  called  by  the  rmtives 
red  worms.  The  population  is  about  140,000,  of  whom  60,000  are 
Mohammedans,  and  the  rest  Armenians.  The  Armenians  are  prlnci* 
pally  engag  d  in  agriculture  and  gardening.  They  grow  wheat, 
barley,  maize,  millet,  and  a  little  flax ;  and  pay  considerable  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  Tatars  inhabit  large  villages, 
and  are  chiefly  engaged  in  breeding  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Besides 
the  town  of  Kbiyak  the  most  remarkable  places  of  the  province  are, 
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the  iin|>ortaDt  foiirev  of  Sardar  Abad,  and  the  conTent  of  Eohmiadaiiiy 
the  residence  of  the  Armenian  patriaroh  and  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Armenian  Church. 

The  province  of  Nahkiekevan,  which  forms  the  south-eastern  part 
of  Russian  Armenia,  is  divided  into  two  districts — Nakhichevan  and 
Ordoobad.  The  climate  of  the  hilly  part  of  Nskhichevan  is  healthy, 
but  in  the  plains  it  is  exceedingly  hot  and  unwholesome.  It  contains 
some  valuable  salt-mines.  The  town  of  Nakhichevan,  situated  in 
88"*  59'  N.  lat,  was  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
of  the  Armenian  empire,  and  the  Persian  historians  relate  that  it  then 
contained  40,000  houses.  It  hss  been  many  times  captured  and 
Bftcked,  yet  when  it  was  visited  by  Sir  John  Chardin,  in  the  17th 
century,  it  contained  2000  houses,  besides  numerous  caravanserais^ 
baths,  and  other  public  buildings.  Extensive  ruins  attest  the  former 
grandeur  of  that  city,  which  has  now  less  than  4000  inhabitants^ 
although  the  droumference  of  the  town  is  about  4  English  miles. 

Not  hr  from  Nakhichevan  is  the  fortress  of  Abbasabad,  constructed 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Araxes  by  some  French  engineers  in  the 
Persian  service. 

The  district  of  Ordoobad  contains  about  6500  inhabitants,  of  whom 
two-thirds  are  Mohammedans^  and  the  rest  Armenians.  This  district 
being  very  fertile  and  enjoying  a  particularly  healthv  dimate,  has 
been  named  '  the  earthly  pandise.'  The  chief  place  of  the  district  is 
Ordoobad,  which  contains  about  600  houses. 

A  large  tract  of  land  exfcending  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  containing  the  present  provinces  of  Baku,  Derbend,  Shirvan 
(Chamaka),  Kooba,  Sheki,  with  the  peninsula  of  Apsheran  and  the 
island  of  Salyan,  once  formed  a  part  of  Albania,  which  belonged  to 
Uie  powerful  monarchy  of  Armenia  till  the  6th  century,  when  being 
conquered  by  the  Sassanide  monarch  of  Persia,  Khosroo  Nooshirvan, 
it  assumed  the  name  of  Shirwm,  For  some  time  afterwards  it  had 
its  independent  sovereigns,  who  took  the  title  of  shah,  but  were 
obliged,  towards  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  kalila.  The  rulers  of  Shirvan  long  continued 
powerful,  and  had  frequent  wars  with  Persia.  In  the  baginning  of 
the  15th  century  Emir  Ibrahim  of  Shirvan  conquered  Aaerbijan, 
took  Tauri%  and  even  Ispahan,  the  capital  of  Persia.  But  the  terrible 
revolutions  which  agitat^  that  country  towards  the  end  of  the  15tii 
oentury,  brought  it  under  the  domiiuon  of  Persia,  and  Shirvan  never 
recovered  its  independence.  Divided  amon^  several  rulers  nominated 
by  the  shah,  it  remained  under  the  dominion  of  Persia  until  it  was 
gradually  invaded  and  finally  subjugated  by  Russia.  Shirvan  borders 
on  Uie  province  of  Kooba  on  the  north ;  on  the  east  on  that  of  Baku 
and  the  Caroian  Sea;  on  the  south  oa  a  bay  of  the  same  sea,  and  the 
provinces  of  Talish  and  Karabagh ;  and  on  the  west  on  the  province 
of  ShekL  The  surface  of  the  whole  province,  including  the  island  of 
&lyan,  U  about  8000  square  miles :  the  population  is  about  140,000. 
It  containa  many  plains,  and,  except  in  the  mountai&ooa  part»  is 
exceedingly  fertile. 

The  bmk  of  the  population  of  Shirvan  eonsists  of  the  Tatar,  or,  to 
epeak  more  correctly,  Turkish  race,  with  some  admixtore  of  Aiubs 
and  Persiana  It  may  be  divided  into  several  dssies ;  as  the  begs  and 
agas,  or  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  maafs^  the  maaf-nookers,  and  the 
peasants.  All  theaa  distinctions  originated  under  the  former  native 
governments,  and  are  rather  connived  at  than  maintained  by  Russia. 
The  peasants  are  all  free,  and  there  are  no  serfii  among  the  Moham- 
medans of  the  Ckucaaian  provinoes.  Besides  the  Mofaaimnedans,  who 
form  the  mass  of  the  population,  there  are  many  Armenians,  some 
Jews,  and  a  few  GHpsiee.  The  prevalent  language  of  Shirvan 
is  what  is  there  called  Toorkee^  or  Turkish,  which  ia  also  used  in 
Aaerbijan. 

The  prindpal  products  of  Shirvan  are  rice,  silk,  wine^  some  cotton, 
and  tobacco.  The  dimate^  particularly  of  that  part  which  is  called 
the  Island  of  Salyan,  and  which  is  in  foot  the  delta  of  the  Kur,  ii  so 
warm  and  so  fertile  that  it  would  produce  in  the  greatest  abundance 
many  tropical  plants,  but  its  natural  advantages,  have  hitherto  been 
turned  to  little  aooountb  This  island  has  also  rich  fisheries.  The 
industiy  of  Shirvan  consists  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  sUken 
stufis,  which  are  concentrated  in  Uio  town  of  Chamaka  and  some 
villa^  in  its  vidnity,  and  which  occupy  about  700  looms,  each 
requiring  the  ooH>peKation  of  four  individualsi  There  are  also  some 
cotton  manufactures,  as  well  as  a  few  tanneries,  in  the  same  place. 
The  district  of  Laguish,  which  is  situated  in  the  mountains  and  in  a 
very  cold  and  barren  region,  is  iz^abited  by  a  population  entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Shirvan,  who  are  exclusively  employed 
iu  the  fabrication  of  arms,  copper  vessels,  and  sundry  metal  wares, 
from  which  they  derive  considerable  profit,  as  ia  apparent  from  their 
oondition  being  superior  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Shirvan.  The  commerce  which  is  carried  on  with  Persia  by  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  with  Astrakhan  and  Tiflis  overland,  is  not 
considerable. 

The  chief  place  of  the  province  is  the  town  of  Old  Chamaka,  or 
Shamahkee,  which  was  celebrated  for  its  trade  during  the  middle  ages. 
It  continued  to  be  an  important  dty  until  the  beginning  of  the  iSth 
century,  when  it  was  sacked  (1717)  in  the  most  bc^barous  manner  by 
the  highlanders  of  Daghestan.  Since  that  time  Chamaka  has  never 
recovered  its  andent  splendour,  and  it  has  now  only  about  5000 
inhabitantab 


The  khanat  of  TcUtMh,  being  ntuated  between  S8'  81'  and  89'  81' 
N.  lat,  is  the  most  southern  possession  of  Russia.  On  the  north  it 
borders  on  the  Steppe  of  Moghan,  which  midces  part  of  Shirvan;  on 
the  east  on  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  on  the  south  and  west  it  is  inclosed 
by  the  Persian  dominions.  This  province  is  entirely  mountainous, 
with  the  exception  of  one  great  plain  which  rune  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea.  Its  soil,  with  few  exceptions,  ia  a  black  loam 
capable  of  producing  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Its  utuation 
along  the  sea-coast  affords  great  facilities  to  its  commerce.  It  has  two 
ports,  or  rather  roadsteads :  Lenkoran,  which  is  so  shallow  that 
vessels  cannot  approach  the  coast  nearer  than  one  mile,  and  are 
frequently  obliged  to  anchor  even  at  a  greater  distance ;  and  Sara, 
which  ia  the  best  port  in  the  Caspian  Sm.  Sara  is  utuated  on  the 
north-western  side  of  a  little  island  of  the  same  name,  and  ia  about 
24  EogUah  miles  from  the  shore.  Vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water 
can  come  within  150  fathoms  of  the  coast  It  is  the  usual  station  of 
the  Russian  war  flotilla.  The  industiy  of  the  district  is  in  a  very 
low  state,  and  limited  to  the  production  of  some  silk,  rice,  honey,  fta 
The  manufactures  supply  a  few  silk  and  cotton  stuflb.  The  chief  and 
only  town  of  the  provmoe  ia  Lenkoran,  a  wretdied  place  with  about 
500  houses. 

The  province  of  Karakagh,  which  is  separated  on  the  south  by  the 
Araxes  from  the  Persian  dominions,  and  inclosed  on  all  other  sides 
by  the  Russian  provinces  of  Shirvan,  Sheki,  Eliaabethpol,  Nakhi- 
chevan, and  Erivan,  has  an  area  of  about  7000  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  about  60,000.  From  its  extendve  forests  it  has  received 
the  name  of  Karabagh,  which  signifies,  in  the  Turko-Tatar  language^ 
'  a  black  garden.'  Many  parts  are  covered  with  hills ;  the  highest, 
called  Saree  Dara,  is  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Caspian.  These 
hills  are  generally  covered  with  wood  or  fine  grass,  and  Darren  rocks 
are  very  rare.  There  is  a  vast  pUdn,  which  has  a  soil  almost  uni- 
versally fertile.  The  climate  in  the  high  parts  is  rather  cold.  The 
plains  are  hot  and  unhealthy.  Besides  the  Kur  and  the  Ar^es,  the 
province  is  drained  by  numerous  small  rivers  and  mountain  streams, 
which  afford  great  facilities  for  irrigation.  The  products  of  Karabagh, 
owing  to  the  hilly  character  of  the  country,  are  those  of  a  moderate 
rather  than  «  warm  climate^  and  the  forest-trees  are  of  the  same 
description  as  those  of  Europe^  and  supply  timber  of  the  best  quality. 
The  mineral  products  consist  of  a  small  quantity  of  naphtha,  copper, 
and  salt,  collected  from  lakes. 

The  population  of  Karabagh  is  very  mixed,  but  consiBts  principally 
of  Mohammedans,  who  mostly  lead  a  nomadic  life.  There  are  also 
numerous  Armenian  families,  besides  some  Nestorian  Christians  and 
GKpsiea.  The  Armenians  of  Karabagh  have  a  nobility,  oonsiBtiog  of 
some  fkmilies  to  whom  Shah  Abbas  the  Qreat  granted  the  title  of 
'  mdihks,'  or  princes,  which  is  enjoyed  by  their  descendants.  They 
have  a  numerous  deigy,  comprising  two  archbishops,  many  bishops, 
abbots,  and  several  oonvents,  bendes  the  secular  clergy.  Both  clexgy 
and  laity  are  very  ignorant,  and  their  religious  observanoes  are  much 
relaxed.  Many  Mohammedan,  and  even  Pagan,  rites  and  customs  are 
intermingled  with  their  zeligion.  The  Nestorians  have  emigrated 
into  Karabagh  finom  Persia  since  the  treaty  of  Toorkmanchay. 

The  only  town  in  Karabagh  ia  Shooshee,  population  about  6000, 
ntuated  on  a  high  rodcy  mountain,  about  4000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Caspian.    It  is  fortified  by  nature  and  a  little  by  art. 

The  provinoe  of  ShAi  ia  dtuated  between  40*  lO'  and  41*  16' 
N.  lat,  45*  56'  and  AS"  V  E.  long.  On  the  north  it  borders  on  a 
part  of  the  Caucasian  ridge  calleid  Salvat-dagh  and  Shak-dagh,  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  several  independent  tribes  of  the  Lesghis ; 
east  on  the  provinoe  of  Shirvan,  south  on  that  of  Karabagh,  west  on 
the  territory  of  the  sultan  of  Elisooy  and  the  district  of  ElisabethpoL 
Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  something  more  than  70  English 
miles,  and  its  breadth  in  the  northern  part  about  the  same;  but  it 
narrows  towards  the  south.  The  popidation  is  about  100,000,  of 
whom  about  80,000  are  Mohammedans,  17,000  Armenians,  and  1000 
JewSb  The  country  is  generally  mountainous,  but  there  are  also 
some  levd  tracts ;  the  cUmate  is  temperate,  except  during  the  few 
summer  months,  when  the  heat  becomes  oppressive  in  toe  pUuns. 
The  products  consist  of  diffinent  kinds  of  grain,  which  are  cultivated 
in  the  hilly  part  Silk  is  produced  to  some  extent  in  the  plains, 
where  some  cotton  ii  also  cultivated.  Some  nlks  of  a  good  quality 
are  manufactured  by  the  women  in  several  villages.  Great  fiocks  of 
sheep  and  cattie  are  reared  in  the  province. 

Nookha,  the  chief  place  of  the  provinoe,  contains  about  6000 
inhabitants.  It  is  in  a  valley,  indosed  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  a 
circumstance  which  provents  a  free  droulation  of  air,  and  accounts  for 
the  unhi*ftHhin^>f^  of  the  plaoe.  Sheki,  which  is  now  a  small  village, 
must  have  been  a  considerable  plaoe,  since  it  has  given  its  name  to 
the  whole  provinoe.  Fit-dagh,  a  little  fortress  situated  on  a  mountain 
of  the  ssme  name,  has  naturally  a  very  strong  position,  and  in  former 
times  served  as  a  plaoe  of  refuge  to  the  khan,  when  he  was  defeated 
by  lus  enemies. 

B<A%  is  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  48*  9^  and 
50*'  12'  E.  long.  A  great  part  of  this  province  ia  formed  by  the 
peninsula  of  Apsheron,  which  juts  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  30,000.  The  soil  is  generally  poor,  and  the  dimate^ 
although  hot,  is  not  unhealthy.  Among  the  natural  productions  of 
the  province^  the  most  remarkable  is  naphtha  or  petroleum,  which  is 


